Increasing Income-Tax Exemption From 
8600 to $1,060 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on this opening day of this new 
Session of Congress I have introduced 
a bill to increase from $600 to $1,000 the 
income-tax exemption allowed a tax- 
payer for a dependent, The purpose of 
this bill is to provide reasonable relief 
to the American taxpayer possessing de- 
pendents. If this bill of mine is enacted 
into law, the present income-tax law 
would be amended permitting this in- 
crease from $600 to $1,000 for dependents 
for the taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1953. 

The American taxpayer has earned 
Some relief. In no other country in the 
world have the citizens of such nations 
answered their responsibilities to gov- 
ernment as honestly and as loyally as 
have the American people. Not only 
has the American taxpayer shouldered 
the burden of financing war and the 
armament of free nations but he has also 
gladly and willingly shouldered the re- 
Sponsibility of reconstruction of the 
whole free world. The enormous sums 
of money which our country has contrib- 
uted abroad has come, and is coming, 

the American taxpayer. 

Due to these large foreign require- 
Ments, together with the great expense 
of government here at home, the Amer- 
an taxpayer has suffered. His family 

Suffered; his children have suffered; 
merican life has suffered. In view of 

€ present $600 low exemption for a 
dependent. it is exccedingly difficult for 
— families not only to finance 

day-to-day living costs of their de- 
bar children and their education, 
patel has become so difficult, it is re- 
table to say, children are avoided. 
8 Words, this low exemption of 
üy 9 not only threatens American fam- 
ee but it threatens the future of 
erica, 


If our country is to survive during 
Se next crucial generations, young 
not ts must have every encouragement, 
8 to have children, but to prop- 
care for them and to give them an 
quate education. A nation in which 
people are educated is a strong nation. 
educating o di upon education and 
depends upon freedom. Cer- 

= time has come in this country 
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There are some who hold the view that 
the Nation cannot afford to increase the 
exemption for a dependent from $600 to 
$1,000 because it would cost the Govern- 
ment too much in taxes. It is my view 
that this is faulty economic reasoning. 
It is not fact; it is pure opinion. This 
opinion is not based upon sound eco- 
nomic thinking. If at the proper time I 
am asked to do so, I shall be glad to 
state my views on this subject to the 
Congress. I expect to do everything I 
possibly can to get this bill passed during 
this session of Congress. I shall appre- 
ciate the support of the American people. 

The bill follows: 

A bill to increase from $600 to $1,000 the 
income-tax exemption allowed a taxpayer 
for a dependent 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 25 (b) 

(1) (D) of the Internal Revenue Code (re- 
lating to normal tax and surtax exemptions) 
is hereby amended by striking out “An 
exemption of $600 for each dependent“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “An exemption of 
$1,000 for each dependent.” 

Sec. 2. Section 58 (a) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code (relating to requirement of 
declaration of estimated tax) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) his gross income from wages (as de- 
fined in sec. 1621) can reasonably be 
expected to exceed the sum of $3,500 plus 

“(A) @600 with respect to each exemption 
provided in subparagraphs (A), (B), and (C) 
of section 25 (b) (1); and 

“(B) 81,000 with respect to each exemption 
provided in subparagraph (D) of section 25 
(b) (1); or” 

Src. 3. The amendments made by this act 
shall apply only with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1953. 


One Hundred and Fifty-third Anniversary 
of the Boston Naval Shipyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I wish to include an article 
by Bill Cunningham which appeared in 
the Boston Herald on Wednesday, Au- 
gust 26, 1953, the 153d anniversary of the 
Boston Naval Shipyard. As the Repre- 
sentative in Congress of the llth Con- 
gressional District of Massachusetts in 
which the shipyard is located I am 
especially proud to bring to the attention 
of the Congress this tribute to the ship- 
yard and to the many loyal employees of 
this splendid installation, 

The article follows: 


Navy Yard Rates Harpy BIRTHDAY—ITS SHIP- 
BUILDERS COMPILE AN IMPRESSIVE RECORD 
(By Bill Cunningham) 

Today marks the 153d anniversary of the 
Boston Navy Yard, a mighty industrial pos- 
session vital to the entire New England 
region, a fact insufficiently known and not 
generally appreciated. I am moved to this 
salute in the name of all of us who benefit 
incidentally from its presence because the 
cry has been heard that we don't sufficiently 
appreciate our traditional possessions—the 
Boston Braves, for instance, and sundry 
other en that were permitted to 
wither here, only to bloom into sensational 
prosperity when transplanted In distant soil. 

I do not speak here of its hallowed history 
going all the way back to the April of 1800, 
when the Honorable Benjamin Stcddard, 
Secretary of our fledgling Navy, wrote Presi- 
dent John Adams that there was, in Boston, 
“an old yard (Hart's Naval Yard where the 
famed Constitution was built) * * * which 
is a very proper situation for a building 
yard.” It was, however, private property, he 
explained, and “cannot be obtained for less 
than $18,000." 

OTHER FIVE NORTHEAST STATES CONTRIBUTE, TOO 

President Adams told him to go ahead, 
The place then was known as Moulton's 
Point, and it's where the British landed prior 
to the Battle of Bunker Hill * * but all 
that you can read somewhere else, Tm 
thinking here of the great modern ship- 
bullding yard that employs 13,000 civilian 
men and women in Chariestown and South 
Boston, at a payroll that runs to $50,000,000 
a year. 

That's at the site. It would take more 
time than I can spare and more statistics 
than I care to cope with to include all the 
other civilian workers whose wages come in 
whole, or in part, from that central opera- 
tion. Their number must run into the hun- 
dreds of thousands and then earnings into 
the hundreds of millions. Their geograph- 
ical spread embraces the location of small 
business plants and subcontractors wherever 
they are located all over these six surround- 
ing States. 

For example, Massachusetts manufacturers 
and suppliers send to the navy yard plumb- 
ing fixtures, leather beltings, navigating in- 
struments, clocks, insulation, turbine, elec- 
trical machinery, draperies, and many other 
items. From New Hampshire come clay 
products, ebony, silica, and mica, Maine 
contributes paper, winches, windlasses, steer- 
ing gears, clay, and lumber. 

Vermont is in this general industrial pic- 
ture for lumber, marble, lime, asbestos, ply- 
wood, paints, steel wire, and machinery. 
Connecticut sells supply hardware, silver- 
Ware, cutlery, pipe fittings, clocks, gages, 
brass products, tools, lime, and graphite. 
Rhode Island profits from graphite hand 
ea lime machinery, and numerous other 

This doesn’t include the vegetable and 
produce dealers, the meat dealers, oll com- 
panies, transportation systems, landlords, 
and so on to a sprawling pattern that adds 
up to an important percentage of the general 
regional economy. 

But it’s the people who work there I espe- 
cially hail and on the authority of experi- 
ence. I have had suficient contact with 
them especially in connection with certain 
charities, to see who they are and how they 
Operate. Actually, they're like the citizens 
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of a town of their own, only there probably 
isn’t a town in the United States as well and 
efficiently run, 


FIRST TO RESPOND AFTER TORNADO 


As shipbuilders and fitters, the record out 
there is on file in the form of letters of 
commendation from the officers and men of 
many ships of the fleet, not to mention the 
top brass of the Navy and farther on up. 
But I'm thinking of their outstanding rec- 
ords in the fields of safety, bond buying, 
accident prevention, Red Cross blood dona- 
tion, and similar divers good causes, includ- 
ing quick respomse to emergencies. The re- 
cent tornado disaster was a case in point. 
The navy yard employees were with the first 
to rush men, materials, and money. 

And I especially salute the way they han- 
died the news of somewhile back that the 
new Federal economy program might bring 
severe employment cuts to the yard. In- 
stead of growing panicked, of screaming or 
threatening, or trying to pressure our Sena- 
tors and Congressmen with belligerent let- 
ters, they met and formed what they called 
The Boston Naval Shipyard Betterment As- 
sociation. i 

Its officers were, and are: President, Lyman 
E. Carlow, of Reading, who is also president 
of the Master Mechanics and Foremen’s As- 
sociation at the yard; vice president, Ken- 
neth T, Lyons, national commander of the 
Federal Employees Veterans Association; 
treasurer, Thomas J. McDonald, president, 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees at the yard; secretary, Joseph 8. 
McAteer, commander, Allied Veterans Coun- 
cil at the yard; recording secretary, Charles 
O. O'Donnell, president of maintenance 
workers. 

They then prepared a complete picture of 
the operations at the yard, its advantages, fa- 
cilities, its excellent skilled labor market, its 
economy, efficiency, Its tie-ins with New Eng- 
land industry, etc., in fact, as professional a 
presentation as the brightest corporation ever 
produced. Then, instead of demanding that 
Washington come up and look at it, they 
took it to Washington and placed it on dis- 
play. 

GREAT SELLING JOB—AND SUCCESSFUL 

First they met with the Massachusetts 
congressional delegation, and made their 
presentation to it. Then they conferred 
with various other legislators and commit- 
tees to show their charts and their pictures, 
and to answer all questions—as salesmen, 
not pleaders. It was a great selling job, and 
® successful one—historic, possibly, in the 
fact that what could have been a strong pres- 
sure group disdained the use of pressure, 
except the pressure of facts pleasantly and 


E authoritatively presented. 


The assembled solons, usually driven to 
the resentful defensive by the customary 
“Write Your Congressman” approach, were 
tremendously impressed by this more sensi- 
ble and far more informative appeal, but 
I'd say it’s typical of the intelligence and 
the initiative of a fine group of artisans and 
citizens. That historic old yard with its 
busy modern population is 153 years old 
today. 

Happy birthday to it, and the best wishes 
of all of us to all who serve it. 


Backs Benson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr, YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Rrcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter written by the president of 
the California Farm Bureau Federation 
to the editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle: 

Backs BENSON 

Evrror: I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion, and I am sure I speak for a great many 
California farmers, in commending your edi- 
torial of October 28, “Three Hundred and 
Fifty Cattlemen Aren't a Majority.” 

Our analysis indicates that while we feared 
that some errors haye been made by the 
Department of Agriculture under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Benson, that is true with any 
administrator who might accept such a tre- 
mendous responsibility to carry out a very 
difficult Job through people not of his own 
choosing. Still, a great majority of farmers 
do have confidence in the integrity of Mr. 
Benson and in the ability of the adminis- 
tration, with the advice of farm organiza- 
tions, to bring some order out of the chaos, 
most of which is the result of the high price- 


“support program encouraged during the last 


3 years of the last administration and like- 
wise due to the heavy carryover of farm 
commodities in Government hands, due pri- 
marily to this same high price-support 
program, 

We are confident that it is the desire of 
Mr. Benson and his assistants to help us 
develop a farm program for the benefit of 
farmers and the general public, designed to 
bring about the necessary postwar adjust- 
ment, rather than supporting a program for 
the benefit of politicians, designed primarily 
to keep politicians in office. 

One might comment for the benefit of 
Democrats and Republicans allke, that the 
Democrats were doing very well in office 
until they adopted the high price support 
after passing the act of 1949, and from that 
time on farmers fell away from the Demo- 
cratic administration in droves until the 
last Democrat presidential candidate was 
not able to carry a single farm State north 
of the Mason-Dixon line. Farmers want a 
sensible program designed to bring about 
the necessary adjustments in the high price- 
support and high surplus carryover program 
designed by some politicians to keep them 
in office. 

Gronce H. WILSON, 
President, California Farm Bureau 
Federation, 
BERKELEY. 


Treatment of Burns With the Drug 
B. N. G. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK L. CHELF 


OF KENTUCEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. CHELF, Mr. Speaker, on March 
16, 1953, 83d Congress, Ist session, my 
colleague, Victor WICKERSHAM, of Okla- 
homa, inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record certain remarks about a new 
medical product made from the sprouts 
of the Mung bean, which is grown in 
Oklahoma. At later dates, Congress- 
men Mo.tionan, of West Virginia; JOHN 
L. MCMILLAN, of South Carolina, and 
HAROLD A. PATTEN, of Arizona, have all 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
information about the work of this un- 
usual drug. 

With the kind indulgence of the mem- 
bership I would like to bring to your 
attention a very interesting case that 
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happened a short time ago, which shows 
just how the B. N. G. solution, manufac- 
tured by the Worth Pharmacal Co., of 
Oak Lawn, II., reacts when applied to 
burns, 

According to a letter which I have just 
received from Mrs. Thomas La Venia, of 
120 Arlington Village, Va., her 2-year-old 
son, on September 17, 1953, received a 
very severe burn on his right hand. I 
am informed that the first three fingers 
suffered third-degree burns, while the 
palm of the hand received second- 
degree burns. His mother tells me that 
little Tommy was rushed to the Arling- 
ton Village Pharmacy and that on the 
recommendation of the druggist, Dr. 
John H. Jones, the B. N. G. solution was 
applied to the boy's hand there at the 
drugstore. 

According to Mrs. La Venia, within ap- 
proximately 26 days her son’s hand was 
completely well. This made the family 
very happy indeed but what pleased 
them most was the fact that there was 
no scar left, The good mother explains 
the matter far more eloquently in her 
letter to me, which I quote: 

ARLINGTON, Va., January 5, 1954. 
The Honorable FRANK L. CHELF, 
House of Representatives, 
Old House Office Bldg. ‘ 
n Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CHELF: It is my under- 
standing that you have expressed an interest 
in the drug product known as B. N. G., which 
has been used for the treatment of burns. 

For this reason, I would like to recount, 
for your interest, an experience with this 
drug. 

on September 17, 1953, just a week before 
his second birthday, our son, Tommy, at- 
tempted to put a stray plug, unattached to 
a cord into an electric outlet. The plug 
shorted in some manner, creating a great 
explosion with much fire, singeing his hair 
and eyelashes and causing third-degree 
burns to his three fingers on his right hand 
and many other smaller places throughout 
his hand. In a state of severe shock and 
pain, I took him to our neighborhood phar- 
macy for first ald. This was approximately 
20 minutes after the accident occurred. 
The pharmacist immediately began soaking 
the hand in B. N. G. solution, continuing 
this treatment for about 30 minutes. After 
this period of time it was obvious to even 
a layman that the pain and shock had dis- 
appeared. About an hour after the accident, 
on returning home, Tommy happily ate his 
dinner, in typical child fashion banging 
the injured hand on the tray of his high 
chair, obviously in no pain whatsoever. 

We continued to treat his hand through- 
out the healing period with B. N. G., using 
no other treatment, during which time he 
suffered no pain or loss of use of the hand. 
On the 26th day the last of the scab fell 
away, leaving no scars, 

We consider it a miracle that he shows 
no scars, to say nothing of some permanent 
disability to the hand, considering the ser- 
iousness of the burns. 

Our only hope in telling you of our exper- 
fence, is that you may use it to assist 
others who suffer from this major cause 
of accidents, burns, with the resulting dis- 
figurements and disabilities, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs, THomas W. La VENTA, 

My good friend and constituent, Mr. 
William W. Vaughn, of Glasgow, Ky., 
former aide to the beloved “Veep,” Al- 
ben W. Barkley, is at the present time 
serving as the regional distributor of 
this drug. The fact of the matter is, 
Bill Vaughn informs me, that he has 
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made distribution of the B. N. G. solu- 
tion as it was furnished to him, through 
Various interested friends, free of 
charge, because, he says, this drug has 
not been recognized by the American 
Association and that as a result 

it has been deprived of a legitimate mar- 
ket. If this be true the question arises: 
Why is this drug not on the market 
and why is it not available to the medi- 
cal profession or to the public?” Prob- 
ably this matter should be called to 
the attention of Dr. Jonathan E. 
Richmond, Va., who I under- 

Stand is chairman of the subcommittee 
at burns of the National Research Coun- 


In Support ef Producing Commercial 
Beef in Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1. “HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


y OP CONNECTICUT 
N TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
“— Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. MORANO., Mr. Speaker, under 
ave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
all attention at this time to an article 

preten by Mr. George P. Converse, son 
> the late E. C. Converse, one of the 
ounders of the great United States Steel 
Gren; Mr. Converse is the owner of 
Teat Ring Farms, Sandy Hook, Conn., 
One of the largest cattle farms in the 
State. He is a pioneer in the raising 
Of the Santa Gertrudis breed of cattle, 
© first breed of cattle ever developed 
the United States, and the first new 

q in over 100 years. Mr. Converse’s 

4 which proclaims the feasibility 
beef comically producing commercial 

f in Connecticut by the use of the 

— Gertrudis bull, is especially inter- 
ne and provocative inasmuch as the 
Renee State along with most of the 
the, England States, is known as one of 
th Most highly industrialized areas in 
© Nation. However, Mr. Converse 
out that, during the pre-Revolu- 
tionary Period, commercial beef was an 
important industry in Connecticut and 
May well be again. 
The article follows: 
Wary Nor Connecricer Beer? 
ws George P. Converse, Sandy Hook, Conn.) 
Our One should turn back to the pages of 
thee, Connecticut history, one would 
mult Btate by the early colonists of the east 
can Of North America back in the 17th 
England R early settlers came from 
lar to the brought with them cattle simi- 


beef-catile industry; the 
Fels ana quotied and packed in huge bar- 
e ee an important item of 
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them for meat. The situation became s0 
acute as to cause considerable agitation for 
the enactment of laws prohibiting the 
slaughter of able oxen under 7 years of age. 

Today this once-profitable industry no 
longer exists in Connecticut. The $64 ques- 
tion constantly running through my mind 
is, Why? It might well be due to the fact 
that the early settlers had very Üttle in- 
ducement to keep more cattle than were ab- 
solutely necessary to perform the farmwork 
and to furnish milk and butter for the 
home; and it is true that, other than in 
the Connecticut Valley, there was very little 
open grassland and most of the land had to 
be cleared of timber before it could be 
planted to crops. As the production of feed 
for cattle became more difficult the farmers 
interested in producing beef moved to the 
warmer climates of the Carolinas and 
Georgia, where they had mild winters and 
s long grazing season, with plenty of grass- 
land available, without having to clear the 
wooded uplands. This, no doubt, was the 
condition created by necessity back in the 
18th century. $ 

Conditions have improved vastly in the 
New England States in the past 150 years. 
Today, Connecticut, with her thousands of 
fertile acres, no longer poses the problem of 
raising adequate feed required in the pro- 
duction of commercial beef. Modern science 
and the machine have taken over where the 
oxen and horses have left off. They have 
shown us the way to far greater soll fer- 
tility than was ever dreamed possible. New 
types of livestock have also been developed 
to produce higher quality and greater gains 
more economically. This is a new page out 
of a new book on modern farming, forgetting 
the past and looking only toward a brighter 
future. 

There are, however, two important eco- 
nomical factors to be considered in the rais- 
ing and feeding of commercial beef cattle. 
One is, How much of the required feed can 
the farmer raise on his own farm and how 
much of it will he be required to purchase? 
From my experience, a fair average would be 
65 percent farm-grown and 35 percent pur- 
chased. The other factor ls, What breed of 
beef cattle will produce the largest quantity 
of quality beef most economically? On this 
subject there is bound to be a great diver- 
gence of opinion, 

There is little reason to expound upon the 
merits of the three British beef breeds, Here- 
ford, Aberdeen-Angus, and Shorthorn, for 
their merits are well known to all producers 
of beef. The merits of the Santa Gertrudis, 
the first breed of cattle ever developed in 
the United States and the first new breed in 
over 100 years, are not as yet well known. 
(In 1940 the Santa Gertrudis breed, devel- 
oped by the King Ranch in Texas, was offi- 
cially recognized by the United States Goy- 
ernment as a distinct breed of beef cattle.) 
Iam presently in my second year of pioneer- 
ing this truly great American beef breed in 
Connecticut, and have proven that, in addi- 
tion to their belng a more economical beef 
animal, they are well adapted to our rather 
rugged New England climate. 

It might be of interest to other New Eng- 
land farmers to learn firsthand a few of the 
outstanding merits of the Santa Gertrudis 
breed, which are: 


1. By using a Santa Gertrudis bull on any 


by about 180 pounds, at the same age and 
on the same feed. A mature cow or steer 
will average about 250 pounds more. 

2. Santa Gertrudis cattie will the 
British breeds. At a recent test conducted 
by the Ohio Experimental Station a yearling 
Santa Gertrudis bull, given them by the 
King Ranch, gained 123 pounds on a main- 
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tenance ration from June 10 to August 20. 
On the same ration 4 Herefords, of approxi- 
mately the same age, gained only 15 to 47 
pounds apiece. 

3. Santa Gertrudis cattle will outdress the 
British breeds by approximately 3 percent. 
Swift & Co. butchered three 5-year-old King 
Ranch feedlot steers which weighed 2,400, 
2,395, and 2,300 pounds live weight. They 
dressed out 71.9 percent, figured on live 
weight, less 3 percent Shortly 
thereafter the ranch recelyed a cautiously 
worded letter announcing that these steers 
had not only broken all records for price, 
weight, and dressing percentage, but had 
also collapsed the rails at the stockyard. 

4. It is now a scientificaliy proven fact 
that the British breeds suffer a rise in body 
temperature when air temperatures rise 
above 80° Fahrenheit. At a temperature of 
95° Fahrenheit they run a fever of 27 to 4", 
resulting in the loss of costly weight. Az 
the Santa Gertrudis excrete perspiration 
through their skin, they are not affected by 
the heat. 

5. With this American breed a farmer can 
produce 50 percent more beef per acre, at the 
same cost, for they are truly the most prac- 
tical beef factory ever developed; their out- 
standing characteristics are their enormous 
size, dressing percentage, quality on hoof, 
hook, or platter, temperament, and, above 
all, their honest appreciation of grass. 
More pounds of quality beef can be produced 
cheaper with a Santa Gertrudis bull than 
with any other bull, That is a hard argu- 
ment to beat. 

In any case, no matter which beef breed 
you may choose, there is no reason why 
commercial beef cannot be produced eco- 
nomically in Connecticut. I might add that 
we have been producing it on Great Ring 
Farms for the past 3 years, and it is a very 
profitable enterprise. 


Oppression of Religion in Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in op- 
pressed Poland today there is no single 
force fighting the Communist tyranny 
as stanchly as the-Catholic Church. 
Throughout the ages the church has 
kept alive the tradition of resistance in 
Poland, and has served as a rallying 
point for her downtrodden people. Po- 
land’s struggle for independence and 
liberty has long derived its inspiration 
from the spiritual strength of the 
church. 

The Christian tradition is the key to 
the Polish spirit of nobility and self- 
sacrifice. Because Christianity upholds 
the dignity and rights of the individual, 
it is completely incompatible with the 
atheistic teachings of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. The Communist system means the 
complete degradation of humanity and 
the denial of all individual freedoms. 
Between the two doctrines there can be 
no compromise. And it is for this rea- 
son that wherever the Communists have 
gained power, they have had to wage 
a ruthless campaign to destroy the 
church, In this way they have sought 
to destroy not only their strongest 
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Source of opposition in Poland, but also 
the very spirit of the Polish people. 


The ruthless persecution of the Cath- 
olic Church by the godless forces of 
Communist tyranny followed a familiar 
pattern in Poland. The agreement that 
was reached between the Communists 
and the Catholic Church in 1950 was 
soon broken in every way. Churches 
were threatened and openly attacked. 
The clergy were considered enemies of 
the state and all who attended church 
were suspected. Last September, this 
vicious campaign reached its climax with 
the imprisonment of the primate of Po- 
land, Cardinal Wyszynski. Many other 
members of the Catholic hierarchy have 
been removed and replaced by Commu- 
nist puppets. 

The struggle continues, but commu- 
nism has not succeeded in destroying the 
faith of Polish menand women. Neither 
can it succeed in obliterating something 
that is so much a part of the Polish heri- 
tage. 

On the contrary, it seems to have given 
the Polish resistance a point of focus. 
Church attendance has become more 
than a rededication to the faith. It is 
a means of defying the regime and of 
showing that the spirit of liberty is not 
dead in Poland. Furthermore, the 
church gives all Poles a fecling of being 
a part of the great democratic Christian 
community. As we begin the new year, 
let us remember the oppressed people of 
Poland and pray with them for their de- 
liverance. The following Christmas 
message from the Polish-American 
Journal of December 1953 perhaps best 
expresses our affirmation to keep faith 
with the enslaved people of Poland: 

Our CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 

This Christmas 25 milion Catholics in 
Poland, enslaved by godless Communist ty- 
rants, will silentiy pray to Christ the Lord 
for their imprisoned Primate, Cardinal Wy- 
szynski, for the 1,000 Polish priests held in 
Communist dungeons, for the liberation of 
Poland and for peace on earth among men 
of good will. 

In asking all Catholics to pray for the 
captive Poles, His Holiness Pius XII de- 


“The gravity of these present evils should 
cause no one to lose trust in a more prom- 
ising future. Truth and justice are not 
merely words. They have the very power 
of God Most High, who is their Sponsor and 
has constituted Himself their Defender and 
who, in maintaining them, despite appear- 
ances, instills in the hearts of His children 
the certitude of the final triumph of peace 
in mutual esteem among peoples and gen- 
erous agreement among those of good will.“ 

Keeping this in mind, let every one of us 
support. our oppressed brethren in Poland 
with prayers to the God Most High, remem- 
bering that prayers are more powerful than 
the atomic bombs. 

Rev, Alexander W. Fronczak, President, 
Polish Clergymen Society, Lodge 24, 
PCU of America, Most Sacred Heart of 
Jesus Church, Wallington, N. J.; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Paul Knappek, St. Casimir’s 
Church, Newark, N. J.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Martin J. Lipinski, St. Hedwig’s 
Church, Trenton, N. J.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Arthur B. Strenski, St. Joseph's 
Church, Camden, N. J.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Anthony A. Tralka, Mount Carmel 
Church, Bayonne, N. J.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
John F, Wetula, St. Stanislaus Kostka 
Church, Garfield, N. J.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
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James Wrzeciono, St. Stephen's 
Church, Paterson, N. J.; Rev. Adolf 
Banach, O. F. M. Conv., St. John Kanty 
Church, Clifton, N. J.; Rev. Stephen 
A. Buszka, All Saints Church, Burling- 
ton, N. J.; Rev. Theodore J. Gajewski, 
St. Stanislaus Kostka Church, Plain- 
field, N. J.; Rev. Leo P. Hak, St. An- 
thony’s Church, Jersey City, N. J.; Rev. 
Ceslaus M. Jasionowski, S. T. D., St. 
Mary of Czestochowa Church, Bound 
Brook, N. J.; Rey. Clement Kacprzyn- 
ski, O. F. M. Conv., St. Stanislaus 
Church, Trenton, N. J.; Rev. John A. 
Karolewski, St. Anne's Church. Jersey 
City, N. J.: Rev. Francis A. Kasprowicz, 
Holy Cross Church, Trenton, N. J.: 
Rev. M. A. Konopka. Holy Family 
Church, Carteret. N. J.; Rev. Francis 
P. Kowalczyk, Holy Rosary Church, 
Passaic, N. J.: Rev. Edward S. Kozlow- 
ski, St. Therese of the Child Jesus 
Church, Linden, N. J.; Rev. Anthony 
T. Kurzynowski, St. Joseph's Church, 
Passaic, N. J.; Rev. Metislaus C. Lan- 
kau, Sacred Heart Church, Irvington, 
N. J.; Rev. Zenon Lesniowski, St. Ste- 
phen's Church, Perth Amboy, N. J.; 
Rev. Alexander F. Maciejewski, St. 
Stanislaus Church, Sayreville, N. J.;: 
Rev. Francis 8. Majewski, Sacred 
Heart Church, Hudson Heights, N. J.; 
Rev. Stanislaus A. Milos, St. Anthony's 
Church, Port Reading, N. J.; Rev. Mar- 
tin A. Piasecki, Our Lady of Czesto- 
chowa Church, Jersey City, N. J.; Rev. 
Bronislaus A. Socha, St. Valentines 
Church, Bloomfield, N. J.; Rev. Walter, 
Urbanik, Sacred Heart Church, South 
Ambcy, N. J.; Rev. Peter Wieczorek, 
Sacred Heart Church, Manville, N. J.: 
Rev. John P. Witkiewicz, St. Joseph's 
Church, Hackensack, N. J.; Rev. Fa- 
bian Zator, O. F. M. Conv., St. Casi- 
mir's Church, Riverside, N. J.; Rev. 
Alexander L. Zdanewicz, St. Joseph's 
Church, New Brunswick, N. J.; Rev. 
Henry A. Sarnowski, Director, Don 
Bosco High School. Ramsey, N. J.; Rev. 
Albert Arthur Rojek, President, Second 
World War Polish Chaplains Associa- 
tion in the United States, 


Eight - Thousand - Six - Hundred - Dollar 
Housing Program but No Eight-Thou- 
sand-Six-Hlundred-Dollar Houses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
a housing program predicated on non- 
existent $8,000 houses has failed to 
arouse any considerable enthusiasm in 
the city of Chicago, according to the lead 
article in the January 1954 issue of Work. 
I might explain, Mr. Speaker, that Work 
is the monthly newspaper of the Catholic 
Labor Alliance, an organization so large 
and powerful in the city of Chicago that 
on the occasion of its 10th anniversary 
a few months ago over 2,500 men and 
women of the highest distinction in all 
fields of activity gathered at the com- 
mendatory banquet. His Eminence Car- 
dinal Stritch was one of many speakers, 
including leaders in industry, in labor, 


and in other fields. 


The article follows: 
(By Patrick Malone) 


My friend Stan Novak, the south Chicago 
steelworker, is really baffled. 

Ever since November 1952 Stan has been 
wondering what happened to the housing 
program of the administration in Washing- 
ton. He saw the last session of Congress 
effectively sidetrack a housing program 
which would meet needs of families in his 
income bracket (take-home pay of $80 a 
week). 

He's even more worried after he heard 
about the report made in December by the 
President's Advisory Committee on Housing. 

Newspaper stories said the Advisory Com- 
mittee was recommending a 2-year. experi- 
mental program to provide 40-year loans for 
the full amount on homes selling up to 
$7,600 ($8,690 in high-cost areas like New 
York and Chicago). The loans would be 
insured by FHA and there would be no down 
payment, 

Novak couldn't believe his eyes. Where 
did the Federal Government expect to find 
$8,600 homes in the Chicago area? For 2 
full years, several nights a week and often 
on Saturday and Sunday, he has been search- 
ing for a home around $10,000 for his .""6 
and 3 children. 

To date he hasn't found one. } 

If there were no such homes to be bout 
who did the Advisory Committee think + 
going to build them, he wanted to kn: 

If somehow homes were built to sell at 
Advisory Committee's low prices, would 
homes last 40 years? 

Stan was sure baffled. Had he been lookir 
in the wrong places? Had he been blind to 
some real bargains? Novak went for advice 
to a friend of his, a top executive in a Chi- 
cago savings and loan association. 

“There simply isn't anything Hke a $10,000 
house in the Chicago area,“ the executive told 
him, “In fact, the only kind of house you 
can buy for even $11,000 is a shell that you 
have to finish yourself.“ 

Novak feels better now—and worse, too. 

He was right about not finding a home un- 
der $10,000, but unhappy about the prospect 
of an administration program which 
wouldn't help him realize his life-long 
dream of owning a home of his own. 

Novak now wonders how serious the 
President's Advisory Committee is about its 
so-called experimental program. Why, he 
wants to know, is it even suggested as a sub- 
stitute for the present, low-rent public- 
housing program? 

He has yet to be convinced that the ad- 
ministration is not trying to find a way to kill 
the United States public housing program— 
but gracefully. 

The Advisory Committee, Novak found out, 
made no effort to estimate the size of the 
public-housing program necessary to meet 
the needs of families with a lower income 
than his. The 296-page report went into 
extraordinary detall on other matters but not 
on ones £0 vital to these poorer families. 

Novak doesn't want public housing for 
himself. What he really wants is a home of 
his own. But he also knows first hand how 
desperately poor families need decent hous- 
ing. That's why he’s so interested In public 
housing. 

The overwhelming majority of the Presi- 
dent's committee was made up of bankers, 
builders, and real estate men. Novak fears 
that they have not really committed them- 
selves to a public-housing program except a 
token one—perferably on paper. 

So Novak is baffled. He thinks the Ad- 
visory Committee's report was an odd way to 
begin the New Year. He is waiting to see 
whether it will be a happy one for familles 
like his who want good housing. 

In the meantime he's writing to his Con- 
gressman to find out what the administration 
program really is. He also plans to spend 
some time in church praying that the report 
won't turn out as badly as it sounds, 
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Office of Education Survey Shows Private 
Colleges Lead in Enrolling Korean 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in its 
Most recent survey of enrollment trends 
in colleges and universities, the Office 
ot Education has reported that the edu- 
cational provisions of the Korean GI bill 
Are having practically no effect on the 
distribution of Korean veterans between 
Public and private colleges. Some pri- 
vate colleges have contended that be- 
Cause the education and training allow- 
ance is paid directly to the Korean vet- 
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eran, he will tend to avoid private col- 
leges with high tuition. 

The Office of Education survey shows 
that this contention is without founda- 
tion and, to the contrary, the survey 
shows that private colleges are enrolling 
more than their proportionate share of 
Korean veterans. The survey shows 
that private colleges enrolled 1.1 percent 
more Korean veterans than their pro- 
portionate precentage of nonveterans. 

When compared on the basis of cost, 
the Office of Education reports that 
schools charging more than $200 per year 
tuition enrolled 2.9 percent more Korean 
veterans than nonveterans when com- 
pared with schools charging less than 
$200 tuition per year. 

The Office of Education survey is based 
on reports from 1,472 public and private 
colleges out of a total of 1,871 which were 
polled. The study is based on the en- 
rollment pattern of more than 230,000 
Korean veterans and nonveterans. 

The survey follows: 


TABLE 1.—Enrollmeni of all first-time male Korean veleran (Public Law 550) students 


and ail 


1385 first-time male nonveleran students, by amount of tuition and required fees: Fall 


For primary comparisons, read down] 


All institutions 


Type of student (all first-time male) 


Tuition and required fees 


“| Below $200 (566 $200 or shove (906 


institutions) institutions) 
Number | Percent — 
Number Percent | Number Percent 
qa) (2) (4) (8) (6) (7) 
ne T EESO TAN ee —„VT ee 
a SS 29,527 1000] 14.186 4.0 18,841 52.0 
' —— ͤ K Sanaa 202, 104 100.0 | 102, 984 50. 9 99,150 49.1 
t Percent difforence ((a) minus (00 221 2.9 


Tasty 2 — 
and all 


Enrollment of all first-time male Korean veteran (Public Law 650) students 
first-time male nonveleran students, by type of control of institution: Fall 1953 


{For primary comparisons, read down) 
r aie Saw pie EA ES ET iS Sit cere PS etre SA ee Pe ae, 


All institutions Type of control 
Type of student (all first-time malt) (401 institutions) (981 3 
Number | Percent 
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Congress Must Restore Full Medical Aid 
to Veterans at Once 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr, DOLLINGER. Mr. S 
2 Speaker, Con- 
— Should consider without delay the 
Plight of our veterans, whose medi- 
and dental care has been seriously 
and ae within the past few months, 
ould act promptly to end existing 


hardships. It is not too soon to give this 
problem our best attention. 

Last year, when the appropriation for 
the Veterans’ Administration was under 
consideration, I pointed out that any 
economy at the expense of our veterans 
would be shameful, would cause untold 
hardships to our veterans, and would be 
against the wishes of the American peo- 
ple. I maintained that our veterans were 
entitled to the medical care and other 
assistance they needed, and that it was 
our duty to provide for them. 

Mr. Ted Poston, an outstanding and 
astute newspaper reporter for the New 
York Post, investigated the Eisenhower 
administration’s economy drive as it af- 
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fects the Veterans’ Administration. He 
wrote a series of excellent articles show- 
ing that the program has drastically 
slashed at medical care for many hun- 
dreds of mentally ill veterans in the New 
York City area, and that free dental 
service for veterans has been greatly cur- 
tailed. It follows that other sections of 
the country are similarly adversely af- 
fected. 

I am sure that other Members of Con- 
gress will be shocked, as I was, to learn 
that hundreds of veterans who were able 
to work and support their families be- 
cause of neurological and psychiatric 
services they received at outside clinics 
and with private physicians are now be- 
ing denied that care, and that as a result 
many will have to be hospitalized. It is 
tragic that veterans suffering a mental 
illness are forced to wait months to re- 
ceive treatments. It is, indeed, false 
economy to save on the clinical and out- 
side treatment for our mentally ill vet- 
erans when it means that, in many cases, 
they will have to be hospitalized, thus 
costing us many times more for their 
care later on. 

In my opinion, this extra cost should 
not be a deciding factor. Veterans seek- 
ing to overcome their illness should have 
a helping hand, not be neglected, de- 
serted, and forgotten. Their self-respect, 
normal family life, rehabilitation, and 
usefulness as working citizens are all in 
jeopardy when we deny them the medi- 
cal aid referred to. To ruin the life of a 
veteran and bring misery to his family 
in order to save a comparatively small 
sum of money is unconscionable. 

Mr. Poston’s articles are timely and 
contain much valuable information. 
They prove that Congress should lose no 
time in considering the plight of our vet- 
erans and in taking action to correct the 
situation. Aid should be restored and 
we should insure our veterans against 
such curtailments and harmful regula- 
tions in the future. 

Mr. Poston is to be commended for the 
splendid work he did in reporting de- 
velopments in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion concerning the cuts in medical and 
dental aid to our veterans and for the 
sincerity with which he approached and 
performed his task. 

So that all Members of Congress may 
have the benefit of his fine articles I am 
inserting them in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I am hopeful that they will 


- prove to all the need for immediate ac- 


tion; that we will recognize our clear 
duty to render all necessary aid to our 
veterans; that we will keep faith with 
those who must rely upon us. 

The articles follow: 

[From the New York Post of November 1, 
1953] 
TEaRrE£-MILLION-DoLLAR Bouncer Horpour 
Tams VA MEDICAL SERVICE > 

(By Ted Poston) 

Budget Director Dodge, spearhead of the 
Eisenhower administration’s economy drive, 
is gunning for the Veterans’ Administration 
medical service, the Post learned today. 

Dodge has impounded $3 million of the 
VA medical funds appropriated by Congress 
for the current fiscal year. 

The VA has been ordered to make up the 
sum by increasing the productivity and em- 
ciency of its own outpatient clinics, and 
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by cutting down on paid services to veter- 
ans by non-VA doctors and contract clinics, 

Charles J. Reichert, manager of the New 
York regional VA office, said that no reduc- 
tion in services has been ordered here. 
However, the Dodge economy program has 
given rise to fears that it may eventually 
disrupt the balanced VA mental-hygiene pro- 
gram which is credited with saving thou- 
sands of New York veterans from going into 
mental institutions. 

The economy program is planned on a 
national basis, but any cut in service would 
greatly affect this area since an estimated 
12 percent of the country’s veterans live 
here. 


Dodge's impounding of the $3 million was 

. undertaken despite warnings by the Ameri- 

can Psychiatric Association and other groups 

that cuts in VA neurological and psychiatric 

services were indefensible on scientific or hu- 
mane grounds. 

The VA may eventually have to reduce 
the number of mentally disturbed veterans 
now being treated at 14 outside contract 
clinics and by private physiclans and psy- 
chiatrists. 

These men are getting outside treatment 
because they are unable to visit the 2 out- 
patient clinics which the VA maintains dur- 
ing daytime hours at 252 7th Avenue and 
65 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn. 

During July and August some 700 such 
veterans were receiving neurological and 
psychiatric services at outside clinics and 
with private ph: 

The VA paid $12.50 a visit for the services. 

VA spokesmen had pointed out prior to the 
economy program that many of these vet- 
erans have been able to continue working, 
and in some cnses to support their fam- 
ilies, only because of the afterhours care 
received at the contract clinics. 

Any cut here would increase the load of 
the two VA out-patient clinics belleved to be 
operating at capacity. 

And any breakdown or overcrowding of 
the out-patient service in the VA clinics 
could lead, some authorities contend, to an 
increase in the hospitalization of mental 
cases among veterans here. 

On October 1, according to VA records, all 
mental hospitals in the area were operating 
at near capacity. 

Since the VA already has allocated funds 
for the second quarter ending December 31, 
no immediate cuts are expected in contract 
clinic service during that period. 

But drastic cuts would have to be insti- 
tuted In the third and fourth quarter allot- 
ments if the #3 million economy program 
demanded by Dodge is carried out. 


[From the New York Post of November 5, 
' 1953) 


VA SLASHES MENTAL CARE IN SECRET ECONOMY 
Darve 


(By Ted Poston) 

The Veterans’ Administration, secretly 
pushing the Eisenhower “economy” program, 
has drastically slashed at medical care for 
hundreds of mentally ill veterans here, the 
Post learned today. 

Acquiescing to demands of Budget Director 
Dodge that the VA nationally “save” $3 mil- 
lion of medical funds already appropriated 
by Congress, the local agency has: 

1. Ordered slashes up to 60 percent in the 
number of VA-paid treatments given mental 
patients at contract clinics outside regular 
VA facilities; 

2. Forced the reduction or abolition of 
treatment for hundreds of mentally disturbed 
veterans who cannot attend out-patient 
clinics during daytime; 

3. Attempted to conceal the drastic slashes 
by refraining from putting the orders into 
writing, giving them by telephone, instead; 

4. Refused to restore the contract clinic 
services after official word was received from 
Washington last October 14 that “adequate 
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fee-basis funds are available, and conferences 
are underway to assure their continued 
availability.” 

When the Post revealed last week that 
Dodge had impounded $3 million of already 
appropriated VA medical funds, and ordered 
reductions in fee-basis treatments of vet- 
erans, a spokesman for the regional office 
here denied any cuts had been instituted. 

He said the VA office “has not deviated 
from its standard practice in authorizing 
fee-basis treatments.” 

The VA disclaimer brought immediate pro- 
tests from directors of contract clinf¢s in 
Brooklyn, Queens, and Manhattan who 
charged that their services to needy patients 
had been drastically reduced by the VA. 

Typical of the cuts were those at the Re- 
habilitation Clinic of the Jewish Hospital of 
Brooklyn. One of the city’s oldest psychiatric 
clinics, it was established in 1944 by Dr. 
Joseph L. Abramson to treat selective-service 
re jectees. ‘ 

BAD NEWS BY PHONE 

In the year ending last September, its 
staff of psychiatrists, psychologists, and social 
workers held 6,108 treatment sessions with 
veterans suffering service-connected all- 
ments. The agency pooled the $12 per treat- 
ment paid by the VA, so that similar treat- 
ments could be given free to 20 percent more 
veterans whose ailments were not service- 
connected. 

But last September 25—a week after 
Dodge's secret economy directive had been 
communicated here—Sidney Cohen, super- 
visor of the Rehabilitation Clinic, was ordered 
by telephone to cut the five-hundred-odd 
monthly VA-paid treatment sessions to 200, 
effective as of October 1. x 

When Dr. Abramson protested that such 
short notice did not give his staff an oppor- 
tunity to prepare the patients for the cut or 
to decide which cases should be retained, he 
was ordered to institute the cuts or have the 
VA do it. 

When Abramson refused to make the cuta 
before conferring with his staff, a VA spokes- 
man tentatively ordered the clinic to retain 
all veterans whose initials ranged from A to 
R and arbitrarily to drop those whose initials 
ranged from 8 to Z. 

The VA spokesman refused to put any of 
the orders into writing, even when Jewish 
Hospital, which charges the clinic a nomi- 
nal rent, requested it. 

Abramson insisted upon staff-directed cuts, 
however, and finally was able to retain some 
of the more serious cases. The clinic was 
forced to drop all the non-service-connected 
cases, however. 

The contract clinic at Brooklyn State Hos- 
pital was also forced to slash its VA-paid 
sessions from more than 500 a month to a 
flat 200. Slashes also have been instituted 
in other contract clinics. 

FEAR PERIL TO COMMUNITY 

In some cases, the Post learned, psychia- 
trists have refused to drop some patients de- 
spite VA orders and have continued treat- 
ments free because of dangers involved to 
the patient and the community. 

“Some of these men have already been in 
institutions,” one psychiatrist said, “and 
some are only able to remain in the commu- 
nity because of the aid they've received in 
our clinics, 

“It would be tronic, indeed, tf one of these 
patients should run amok and do some real 
damage to the community and its inhabitants 
merely because the VA feels that it is more 
important to save a few dollars at a given 
moment.” 


[From the New York Post of November 6, 
1953] 


“Don't Say Lack or Funps”"—VA Srarr TOLD 
To PRETEND MENTAL PATIENTS ARE CURED 


(By Ted Poston) 


The Veterans’ Administration here has 
ordered its officials not to tell mentally ill 
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veterans that their treatment is being cur- 
tailed or halted because of the Eisenhower 
administration's economy program, the Post 
learned today. 

Recently a ranking VA mental-hygiene 
official told psychiatric and neurological staff 
members of the VA’s largest out-patient 
clinic at 252 Seventh Avenue: 

Don't mention lack of money when you 
reduce your caseload. Make up some reason 
which will be acceptable to the veteran, 
Tell him that he has already achieved maxi- 
mum benefits and that further treatments 
are not necessary, or give some other reason. 
Don't mention lack of funds.” 

The VA economy program wag instituted 
after Budget Director Dodge impounded 
$3 million of medical funds already appro- 
priated by Congress. He ordered the agency 
to “save” the sum by reducing outside pay- 
ments to contract clinics and by increasing 
the efficiency of its own out-patient clinics. 

Although spokesmen denied that the VA 
had curtailed its outside service, the Post 
revealed yesterday that the agency had elimi- 
nated almost 60 percent of the treatments at 
some contract clinics, 

Mental patients are treated at VA expense 
in contract clinics maintained at State and 
private hospitals when veterans are unable 
to visit the two VA out-patient clinics here 
during daytime and when the caseload ex- 
ceeds capacity of the VA-maintained units. 

The reduction was ordered effective Octo- 
ber 1, the Post learned, but it began earlier 
at the VA out-patient clinics in Manhattan 
and Brooklyn. 

Soon after regional VA officers were in- 
formed by Washington last September 17 of 
the Dodge-directed cuts, local VA mental- 
hygiene workers were told to stop future 
referrals to outside clinics. 

Some professional staff members pointed 
out that disruption of the program would 
work hardships on many veterans, especially 
those who were only able to continue work- 
ing at regular jobs because of the ald received 
at evening clinics. 

Others said that many psychotics were 
being kept out of VA mental hospitals solely 
through the clinic treatment and that such 
an abrupt reduction of service might lead 
to further Jamming of the already over- 
crowded hospital facilities. 

Despite objections, however, the new ruling 
was ordered into effect. 

Theoretically, the veterans dropped by the 
contract clinics were to be referred to the 
VA out-patient clinics, but the daytime 
facilities are overcrowded. 

To meet this contingency in Manhattan, 
staff workers were ordered to reduce the 
regular period devoted to each case and to 
accept more cases during the working hours 
of 8:30 a. m. to & p. m., the Post learned. 

This arrangement, however, made little 
provision for the veterans who worked dur- 
ing the day or could not attend the daytime 
clinics because of distance and other hard- 
ships. 

Workers in the Brooklyn out-patient clinic 
at 65 Ryerson Street charged that the staff 
there had been reduced even as the caseload 
was being increased. 


[From the New York Post of November 8, 
1953] 
Vets’ Grours Prorest Cur IN VA MENTAL 
Cann 
(By Ted Poston) 

Veterans’ organizations Saturday strongly 
protested “economy” cuts which the Vet- 
erans' Administration has initiated in treat- 
ment of mentally ill veterans here. 

The protests followed revelations by this 
newspaper that the VA secretly had slashed, 
up to 60 percent, treatments for mental 
patients in contract clinics and had cur- 
talled services at the agency’s own clinics 
in Manhattan and Brooklyn. 

The slashes were ordered by Budget Di- 
rector Dodge, who impounded 83 million of 
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VA medical funds appropriated by Congress. 
Dodge ordered the VA to reduce payments 
to outside clinics, and institute a speed-up 
in its own clinics. 

The Jewish War Veterans of Kings County, 
Where cuts/exceeding 60 percent have been 
ordered at two contract clinics, charged that 
the order was “a direct breach of faith with 
Mot only the veterans but with the elec- 
torate.” 

Dodge's “one-man decision” ignored the 
Wishes of Congress and violated Prosident 

er's ratification of the VA budget, 
Commander Jerry Cohen and JWV execu- 
tive director Henry R. Shields said. 

“It 1s a false economy to save t million 
When the lack of continued care and treat- 
ment for these thousands of mentally 11 
Veterans means they may become patients 
in mental hospitals, and the care for them 
Wil amount to many, many times more than 
this so-called saving,“ they sald. 

They urged citizens to protest to their 
Congressmen. 

Dr. George Prussin wired the President 
tor the Marine Corps Fathers Association, 

With the present facilities, disturbed 
Veterans have to walt months to reccive 
treatments. Reduction in the contract 
Clinics will increase the case load in the 
regular VA facilities and the waiting period 
Will be longer. 

ht now, our organization finds it nec- 

to refer disturbed veterans with serv- 

ice-connected aliments to private sources 
for treatment. 

has appropriated money for the 

Medical treatment of veterans. There is a 

pens need for this treatment. It is repre- 

aa to think that in the tnterest of so- 

to ad econdmy, the Budget Director sees fit 

Save money at the expense of mentally 
disturbed veterans.” 
that our poh i the . 33 to 45 
ical benenta on are not denied these me: 
e Janko, national service officer 
that = Disabled American Veterans, charged 

e sinsh in evening trentments at con- 
lose 5 might cause many veterans to 
families, obs by which they support their 
ovennntY of these men who are trying to 
thetr ans a mental disability can't leave 
at the ly work for outpatient treatment 
roi fag Gaytime clinic. If some should 
the dar employers for an hour off during 
Might be er Psychiatric treatment, they 
regarded as unstable and fired 

er jobs immediately.” 
refused staf and private psychiatrists have 
— to stop treating serious cases of 
and A ines despite the VA slash, 
ve continued the treatments free. 


[Prom the New ark Post of November 9, 
31 
VA Econosrr Enasing Irs Free DENTAL Cann 
Ths (By Ted Poston) 
drastic slash in the medical care of 
Mentally-disturbed veterans here is only one 
Scie the new economy“ 
by ne Seren Administration at the 
u 
1 get Director Dodge, the Post 


y. 

Socking to “save” the $3 million im- 
8 Dodge from already-appropriated 
wee onn funds, the VA has practically 
whose Cut free dental service for veterans 

disabilities are directly connected to 
Pan ae the Armed Forces, 
Cy on dental care was official! 

announced by the VA's Washington Td 
last October 21 in an innocuous but 

— Press release which said: 
Riven y One-time dental treatment will be 
dental to voterans with service-connected 
severe conditions or disabilities that are not 
tion. dugh to Tate disability compensa- 
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‘The gimmick in the announcement was the 
fact that, under VA regulations, 99.9 percent 
of service-connected dental conditions do 
not rate compensation. 

Therefore, under the new policy, only one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the veterans with 
service-connected dental conditions will be 
eligible for dental treatment at VA installa- 
tions. And these few veterans will be en- 
titled only to “one-time dental treatment.” 

The agency did offer one concession to 
those veterans whose disabilities may not 
be fully rectified with only a single treat- 
ment. 

“The one-time treatment for non- 
compensable cases will prevail,” the official 
announcement said, “unless the treatment is 
found to be unacceptable ‘within the limita- 
tions of good professional standards,’ or the 
veteran is found eligible under one or more 
of the other dental benefit classifications.” 

The VA announcement that the new lim- 
itation of treatment “does not apply to vet- 
erans receiving disability compensation for 
service-connected dental conditions or dis- 
abilities.” 

Again, a gimmick will cut down the number 
of veterans who would benefit by this con- 
cession. For, except in those rare cases 
where part of the Jaw has been anatomically 
lost or where there is osteomyelitis, the VA 
does not grant compensation for dental 
disabilities. 

The VA made another concession. It 
stated that the new limitation does not 
“apply to those veterans who require treat- 
ment for dental conditions, whether or not 
service-connected, which are medically found 
to be aggravating another service-connected 
disability.” 

The only trouble with this concession, 
however, is that under such a set of circum- 
stances, which the VA calls adjunct condi- 
tions, a determination that a service- 
connected dental condition is aggravating 
another service-connected disability is rarely 
made under present regulations. 


The one exception for the new dental lim- 
itations, the VA said, will be made for for- 
mer prisoners of war who will receive as 
many dental treatments as are required to 
take care of disabilities found to have been 
caused by their imprisonment,” 

At the same time, however, the VA an- 
nounced that: 

“All veterans whose treatment for nons 
compensable dental conditions or disabilities 
already has been completed will not be eligi- 
ble for further treatment of those conditions 
or disabilities.” 

The agency said this new cut in service to 
veterans was made under the basic 1033 law 
that authorizes the Administrator to provide 
such medical, surgical, or dental service as 18 
“reasonably necessary“ for diseases or in- 
Juries incurred or aggravated in line of duty 
in the active military or naval services. 

The statute wase placed on the books in 
the first year of the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
administration, It is being invoked now 
by the Veterans’ Administration and Budget 
Director Dodge to push the new “economy” 
program of the Eisenhower administration. 


Health Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, January 11, 1954, the Commit- 


AT 


tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
has arranged to resume its inquiry into 
the subject of a comprehensive health 
program. These hearings will consti- 
tute a continuation of the committee's 
study of methods now available to 
groups and individuals to protect them- 
selves against the cost of illness and to 
find ways and means of improving or 
expanding the same. The study is a 
continuation of the hearings conducted 
by the committee in Washington last 
fall after the adjournment of Congress 
and which were subsequently supple- 
mented by studies in foreign countries. 

In these health studies, serious consid- 
eration will be given to the formulation 
of a program that will enable assistance 
to be given to our pecple in carrying 
the tremendously burdensome cost of 
medical attention, particularly where 
hospitalization is necessary, or the ill- 
ness is of a long-term character. 

Commendable progress has been made 
in this connection by many of our labor 
unions and industrial concerns. What 
has been provided by such and the ex- 
perience they have gained can be of 
great assistance in formulating a pro- 
gram for the general public. Likewise, 
much is to be learned from the expe- 
rience of voluntary health organiza- 
tions, such as Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 
and similar group-insurance plans. 

Study and consideration should also 
be given to the possibility of enacting 
legislation to permit deduction for in- 
come-tax purposes of payments made to 
medical-insurance plans as an incentive 
to individuals to join such health pro- 
grams; to legislation designed to pro- 
vide Federal reinsurance of prepaid 
health service plans of nonprofit asso- 
ciations; to Federal guarantees of pri- 
vate loans for the construction of hos- 
pital and clinical facilities; to programs 
for strengthening medical schools and 
providing an increased number of med- 
ical students and nurses, and programs 
designed to extend preventive medical 
care. 

The organizations and individuals 
who are expected to testify at the hear- 
ing either are concerned directly with 
the securing or furnishing of medical 
and hospital services or have made 
studies with regard to the cost involved 
in furnishing such services. 

The committec’s health inquiry was 
begun during the congressional recess 
on October 1 and the first 2 weeks of 
the committee's hearings were devoted 
to a study of the causes and control of 
some of the principal diseases of man- 
kind. The second phase of the hcar- 
ings is now being continued. It was 
opened with testimony by insurance 
companies and industrial concerns with 
regard to group and individual health 
insurance available today. 

I am introducing today 4 bills incor- 
porating one or more of the aforemen- 
tioned proposals. Iam expecting to in- 
troduce additional bills in order to have 
before the House alternative proposals 
designed to assist our people in carrying 
burdensome medical costs. 

At the close of the 81st Congress I 
introduced a bill to strengthen group- 
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insurance plans. I am reintroducing 
this bill today. The purpose of the bill 
is to expand health services by encour- 
aging the growth of and guaranteeing 
the strength and security of nonprofit 
associations. It would also permit ex- 
tended coverage and allow protection 
against long, costly treatment. 

The second bill I have introduced is 
designed to assist nonprofit associations 
offering prepaid health-service pro- 
grams to secure necessary facilities and 
equipment through long-term, interest- 
bearing loans. 


My third bill would amend title VI of 
the Public Health Service Act—relating 
to hospital survey and construction—to 
provide mortgage-loan insurance to 
stimulate investment of private capital 
in the construction of self-supporting 
hospitals and other medical facilities, 
and to facilitate the extension of volun- 
tary, prepayment health plans provid- 
ing comprehensive medical and hospital 
care 


The fourth bill I have introduced 
would amend the Internal Revenue 
Code and authorize a deduction up to 
$100 for income-tax purposes of pay- 
ments made to medical-insurance plans. 
This deduction would be in addition to 
deductions for medical expenses now 
authorized by law. 

The schedule of hearings and the 
names of the witnesses who are expected 
to testify are as follows: 

Monday, January 11: Mr. Henry J. Kaiser, 
Kaiser Foundation Health Plan, Oakland. 
Calif.; Dr. Sidney R. Garfield, Kaiser Founda- 
tion Health Plan, Oakland, Calif. 

Tuesday, January 12: Dr. Paul B. Magnu- 
son, president, Rehabilitation Institute, Chi- 
cago, DL; Dr. H. Clifford Loos, Ross-Loos 
Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Wednesday, January 13: Mr. Lowell J. Reed, 
president, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md.; Dr. Russel Van Arsdale Lee, di- 
rector, Palo Alto Clinic, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Thursday. January 14: Dr. George Baehr, 
president and medical director, Health In- 
surance Plan of Greater New York, New York, 
N. Y. 

Friday. January 15: Mr. Fred Umhey, ex- 
ecutive secretary, International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union, New York, N. Y.; Mr. 
A. J. Hayes, international president, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mr. Nelson Cruikshank, director, 
Social Insurance Activities, A. F. of L., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Monday, January 18: Mr. Jerry Voorhis, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Cooperative Health Fed- 
eration of America, Chicago, III.; Mr. Dillon 
S. Meyer, executive director, Group Health 
Association, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Tuesday. January 19: Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, Mr. Walter Reuther, 
president, United Automobile Workers, De- 
troit 7, Mich. (Names of additional repre- 
sentatives of CIO to be announced.) 

Wednesday, January 20: Dr. Dean A. Clark, 
general director, Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, Boston, Mass. 

Thursday, January 21; Mr. Benjamin Lor- 
ber, insurance manager, Universal Pictures 
Co., Inc. New York, N. Y. 

Tuesday, January 26: Research Council for 
Economic Security, Chicago, Ni., Mr. Gerhard 
Hirschfeld, director; Mr. Leon Werch, director 
of research. 

Wednesday, January 27: Health Informa- 
tion Foundation, New York, N. Y., Admiral 
W. H. P. Blandy, United States Navy (re- 
tired), president; Mr. Kenneth Williamson, 
vice president and executive secretary; Dr. 
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Odin Anderson, research director; Dr. Clyde 
Hart, director, National Opinion Research 
Center. 

Thursday, January 28: American Medical 
Association. (Names of witnesses to be an- 
nounced.) 

Monday, February 1: Mr. George Bugbee, 
executive director, American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, III. Commission on the 
Financing of Hospital Care, Chicago, OL 
(Names of witnesses to be announced.) 

Tuesday, February 2: Mr. E. A. Van Steen- 
wyk, executive director, Associated Hospital 
Service of Philadelphia, and chairman, Gov- 
ernment relations committee, Blue Cross 
Commission, Chicago, III.: Blue Shield Med- 
ical Care Plans, Chicago, III. (Names of 
witnesses to be announced.) 


Return to Competitive Bidding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have this date introduced a bill which 
in substance provides that Government 
contracts be awarded to the low bidder 
in the vast majority of cases. ‘This bill 
would amend section 2 (c) (1) of the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 
and amend section 302 (c) (1). of the 
Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949. 

It was the original intent of the Con- 
gress, as expressed in the House and 
Senate reports which accompanied the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947, 
that competitive bidding be used in the 
vast majority of cases and that negoti- 
ation be made the permissible exception. 
Unfortunately, the intent of the Con- 
gress, as expressed in the House and 
Senate reports, had not been embodied 
in the policies and regulations issued 
under authority of the act. There has 
been an indiscriminate use of negoti- 
ation in Government procurement con- 
tracts. Negotiation has in practice 
become the rule rather than the permis- 
sible exception. 

It is the purpose of this bill to insure 
that through advertising and competi- 
tive bidding the Government as a pur- 
chaser will receive the best bargain 
available and that suppliers in a position 
to furnish the Government's require- 
ments will have a fair and equal oppor- 
tunity to compete throughout the United 
States. Competitive bidding applies to 
everyone who is in a position to supply 
the Government's requirements and not 
merely to those who happen to be located 
where Government surveys are con- 
ducted. The procurement laws which 
were passed by the Congress applied 
fairly and equally to all of the people. 
The Office of Defense Mobilization dis- 
criminated against the thinly populated 
areas of our country by writing policies 
which applied only to areas having a 
labor force of at least 15,000 and esti- 
mated nonagricultural employment of at 
least 8,000. 
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There has also been a growing aware- | 
ness that small-business concerns have | 
not fared well under negotiated con- 
tracts. In the preparation of this bill, 
humerous persons closely associated 
with the daily problems of small busi- 
ness were consulted. I have gained the 
impression that a return to competitive 
bidding as the rule rather than the 
exception would restore to small-business 
concerns a confidence in our procure- 
ment program which is needed at this 
time. It is the declared policy of the 
Congress that a fair proportion of the 
total purchases and contracts for sup- 
plies and services for the Government 
shall be placed with small-business 
concerns. 

During this period of negotiation of 
Government contracts by Executive 
order the cost of awarding and admin- 
istering a typical textile contract 
reached the unbelievably high cost of 
$557 per contract. The American peo- 
ple expect and are entitled to receive 
the maximum defense obtainable from 
funds expended by our military services, 
without paying unnecessarily high prices 
or unnecessarily high administrative 
costs under a system which is foreign to 
competitive bidding and free competitive 
enterprise. 

Negotiation has had the effect of sad- 
dling segments of American industry 
with an economic control over manu- 
factured items in surplus supply at a 
time when it is the declared policy to 
abolish controls. I would not desire to 
prevent the Government from negotia- 
ting for a critical material in short sup- 
ply which could not be secured by com- 
petitive bidding, but I do object to the 
negotiation of contracts for supplies and 
services which can be secured under 
competitive bidding. 

The inequities which have resulted 
under the system of negotiated contracts 
procurement have been many. Policies 
have been written which authorized up 
to 15 percent in excess of the lowest bid 
price for negotiated contracts. Bid 
matching policies have been followed 
which resulted in manufacturers taking 
contracts away from other manufac- 
turers who would have received the con- 
tract except for location. Unemploy- 
ment has been created in one section by 
negotiating contracts for the stated pur- 
pose of solving an unemployment prob- 
lem in another location. Government 
surveys were not made for all areas, re- 
sulting in a failure to recognize the fact 
that unemployment can be as severe in 
one location as another. Manufacturers 
could move to distress labor areas and 
take away contracts from other manu- 
facturers in nonsurplus labor areas. In 
Arizona, 250 seamstresses were thrown 
out of work and a parachute manufac- 
turer forced out of business on a nego- 
tiated contract. In New Jersey a com- 
pany engaged in research and develop- 
ment was almost forced out of business 
on a negotiated contract. A premium 
was placed on inefficiency by giving pref- 
erence to mills operating 80 hours or 
less per week, and efficient textile man- 
ufacturers of the South were penalized. 

An attempt has been made to justify 
the negotiation and channeling of con- 
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tracts to preference arcas on the ground 
t the Government would save in un- 
employment compensation payments; 
t the Government would otherwise 
lose taxos; that lost sales would other- 
wise result; and that additional relief 
Payments would be necessary in the ab- 
gence of the policy. If contracts can be 
negotiated fo serve these purposes, for 
which no figures were made available, it 
Would be difficult to mention any other 
Matter of local public interest which 
Would not also be of equal concern to 
those who administer our procurement 
program. These are all matters which 
are not remotely concerned with Gov- 
ernment procurement, and which desig- 
nated departments of the Government 
are already engaged in administering. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
that an amendment to existing 
Procurement legislation is necessary in 
order that competitive bidding be rees- 
tablished as the rule rather than as the 
bie exception, and this is the 
Purpose which I seek to accomplish in 
Oducing the bill. 


Eleven American Legion Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


8 ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
aker, under leave to extend my re- 
1 ks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
Fee Statement concerning 11 bills I 
th troducing today at the request of 
© American Legion: 
icy this day of the second scs- 
11 or the 83d Congress, I am introducing 
bills at the request of the American 
eae are the result of reso- 
at the 1053 national con- 
ete of the Legion. 
ease Of these measures would change the 
One a laws relating to veterans’ insurance. 
ta tg these bills provides that the com- 
Value of any installments of insur- 
* remaining unpaid at the death ot the 
the beneficiary shall be paid to the estate of 
insured. Another bili provides that any 
ime n having United States Government 
or national service life Insur- 
ene on the 5-year level premium term plan, 
ts Dag dem of which expires while the person 
active service after April 25, 1951, or 
120 days after separation from such 
120 2 shall upon application made within 
Is after separation be granted an 
inact e ren of insurance on the 5- 
um term plan at the pre- 
mum rate for his then attained age. An- 
Other bill amends the National Service Life 
Tasurance Act of 1940 by waiving all pre- 
pr pier on United States Government or 


Or those insureds who were unable to 
any for the waiver authorized by law be- 
by 2 being missing in action or captured 

enemy after April 25, 1951. Another 

a prance bill provides for the payment in 
able P sum, direct to counsel, of a reason- 
in attorney's fee in a suit brought by or 
behalf of an insured during his lifetime 
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for waiver of premiums on account of total 
disability. The other insurance measure 
would limit eligibility of a stepchild and of 
a stepparent. for servicemen’s indemnity 
awards. It would authorize an award to 
a stepchild or a step parent designated as 
beneficiary by the insured, making certain 
that payment would be made if the person 
in service wanted this. Also, as is proper, 
if a stepparent not designated as benefici- 
ary, had nonetheless stood in the relation- 
ship’ of parent to the insured for 1 year or 


more at any time prior to the insured's 


entry into active service, such parent would 
be in the permitted class of beneficiaries. 

There is also a bill that would continue 
the direct home and farmhouse loan au- 
thority of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to January 1, 1955, with the same 
rate of annual appropriations to be allotted 
on a quarterly basis as now provided under 
existing statutes. 

Another bill would grant a statutory 3 
year presumption of service-connection, in- 
stead of the present statutory 2-year pre- 
sumption, for multiple sclerosis. It would 
also grant a 3-year statutory presumption 
of service connection for the chronic func- 
tional psychosis, instead of the present 1- 
year presumption now afforded by inclusion 
in a list of chronic diseases in a Veterans’ 
Administration regulation. By the enact- 
ment of this legisiation, multiple sclerosis 
and the chronic functional psychosis would 
then be placed on a parity with all types of 
active tuberculosis. 

Still another bill would redefine the term 
“widow of a World War I veteran,” by ex- 
tending from December 14, 1944, to January 
1, 1953, the date before which a woman must 
ke married to a World War I veteran to be 
determined to be his widow for VA com- 
pensation and pension purposes. 

Another bill would enable World War II 
veterans to qualify for benefits of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, of which 
they would otherwise be deprived because 
of recall to active service in the Armed 
Forces. 

There is also a bill to provide increases 
in the monthly rates of wartime service- 
connected death compensation payable to 
widows alone, and to dependent parents. It 
proposes a monthly compensation rate in 
wartime service-connected deaths of $95 for 
a widow with no child, instead of the present 
$75, and 675 for a dependent mother or 
father, instead of the present $60, or where 
both are granted the benefit, #40 each, in- 
stead of the present $35 each. The American 
Legion points out that there is ample justi- 
fication for the recommended adjustment of 
rates. All other disability and death com- 
pensation and pension rates were Increased 
in 1952, in the 62d Congress. The cost of 
living increased for these survivors as for 
everyone else. There are widows and de- 
pendent parents of deceased World War I 
veterans who are eking out a bare existence 
because the compensation award is their 
only income to meet their living expenses, 

The final Legion bill would amend exist- 
ing regulations so as to provide for the trans- 
portation of the body of a veteran dying in 
a State veterans’ home. At the present 
time up to $150 may now be paid by the 
Veterans’ Administration, where a veteran 
meeting the allowance requirements dies in 
a State veterans’ home, for burial and fu- 
neral expenses and transportation of the 
body, including preparation of the body, to 


certain that the burial and funeral allow- 
ance is sufficient to assure a fitting burial 
for the veteran, in recognition of his sery- 
The Legion belleves tha 
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domiciled m a State veterans’ home or a 
Veterans’ Administration home. 


All of these measures will be numbered 
and referred to the Committee on Veterans! 
Affairs of the House of Representatives. 
They will then be assigned to the proper 
subcommittee for study and possibly hear- 
ings, with a view toward their enactment, 
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The Responsibilities of Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 8, 1953, Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of Defense, de- 
livered an address at Yeshiva University's 
eighth annual charter day dinner, at 
Hotel Astor, New York City, on the Re- 
sponsibilities of Leadership, which is as 
timely today as it was at the date of de- 
livery. I believe it should be read by 
every Member of this House. 

Mrs. Rosenberg has had a varied 
career which embraced a national back- 
ground in the field of labor relations. 
Her public service began with an ap- 
pointment to the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration in 1934, and has extended 
since to numerous fields. She has served 
as a regional director of NRA, Social 
Security Administration, Office of De- 
fense, Health and Welfare Service, and 
the War Manpower Commission. She 
was a member of a commission appointed 
by President Roosevelt to study indus- 
trial relations in Great Britain and 
Sweden in 1938. As Secretary of the 
Labor Victory Board, she was instru- 
mental in having labor representatives 
sent overseas to theaters of war so as to 
gain fuller appreciation of the problems 
of the military. More recently, she 
served as a consultant on manpower 
problems, was a public member of the 
Committee on Mobilization Policy of the 
National Security Resources Board; 
member of the Advisory Board of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version; member of the Manpower Con- 
sulting Committee of the old Munitions 
Board; member of Army Advisory Com- 
mittee of the First Army; member of 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO. 

Mrs. Rosenberg has also been iden- 
tified with New York State as well as 
New York City public service. In 1944 
she served as an appointee of Governor 
Dewey on the New York State war 
council and acted as chairman of the 
New York State constitutional conven- 
tion subcommittee on Bill of Rights and 
general welfare. By direction of Mayor 
LaGuardia, she organized the New York 
City industrial relations board and or- 
ganized the first veterans service award 
recreation center in New York City. 

Mrs. Rosenberg has been the recipient 
of many awards; the first civilian to be 
awarded the Medal of Freedom by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, the Medal of Merit, the 
master of humane letters degree from 
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Russel Sage College, a doctor of laws de- 
gree from Tufts College, a doctor of hu- 
mane letters degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the University Award from 
Yeshiva University. In 1953 she received 
the Department of Defense Exceptional 
Civilian Service Award. She is presently 
a director of the American Korean 
Foundation. 

From this it can be established that 
such a diversified and vast experience 
ably fitted her to deliver the speech, 
which, under leave granted me to extend 
my remarks, I now call to the attention 
of the House. The speech follows: 

Tue Responsisititiss or LEADERSHIP 

I am enormously proud that you have 
chosen me to receive the Yeshiva University 
Award for 1933. I know it is expected that 
one should be humble on such occasions, 
but I must confess, with all due apologics to 
Arthur Godfrey, that there isn't much ħu- 
mility in me tonight. Im very proud. Ill 
never forget tonight. 

Iam the more proud because I am a predu- 
ate of the “learning by doing“ school— 
and I am a graduate in a sense never con- 
ceived by John Dewey or William H. Kilpat- 
rick or any of the trailblazers in the field of 
progressive education, I had to do things 
when I should have been learning, and my 
consciousness of how little I know has caused 
mo to spend my life in true awe of those who 
have mastered the learned arts and the 
sciences, That is why it is a source of such 
particular pleasure to me to obtain this high 
tribute from your scholarly prosident, Dr. 
Belkin, and the distinguished members of 
your board of trustees, 

In this case, of course, my plearure is 
heightened by the fact that, in other years, 
you have chosen such great world citizens to 
receive your award. Eleanor Roosevelt, Oscar 
Chapman, Justice Douglas, and Senator Leh- 
man—these are people whose hearts and 
minds leap over sectional, racial, and national 
barriers: They are people whose monumental 
talents are dedicated to making real the 
principles of social justice that are the neces- 
sary foundation for international peace and 
security. I am grateful to you for allowing 
me to join so noble a company. 

But, most of all, Iam stirred because of the 
tMmtellectual eminence Yeshiva bns achieved 
in its brief history and the importance to 
America and the world of the ideals it car- 
ries forward, You are constantly on the alert 
for new ways in which to serve the com- 
munity and to equip our youth to make an 
imaginative contribution to the straighten- 
ing out of our muddled society. 

Yeshiva, in common with all our schools 
and colleges, faces a gigantic challenge these 
days. It ts the task of reevaluating all our 
traditional concepts of education to deter- 
mine how well they apply to today’s world 
a world in which man’s learning has given 
him the capacity to wipe out mankind with- 
out, apparently, giving him the wisdom to 
curb the impulse toward self-destruction. 

Now Iam not one of those who believe you 
can wrap up in a tidy package all the things 
that are wrong with the world or all the 
things that must be done to set it right. 
Life is too complex to allow straight-line 
prescriptions for putting things the way we 
would like them to be—even if we could all 
agree on what a perfect world ought to be. 

But I am wholeheartedly convinced that 
our educational institutions can do much 
that they are not doing now to develop 
more responsible citizens—to develop youths 
equipped to go into a world in which mill- 
tary service is one of the facts of life, in 
which international tensions are likely to 
erupt into open warfare, and in which a 
beds devotion to the principles of freedom 

our strongest shield against the danger 
of totalitarian engulfment. 
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I do not menn this as an indictment of 
our schools. If the schools have not done 
all they should for the community, it Is at 
least equally true that the community has 
not done all it should for the schools. We 
have almost starved our educational system. 
We have built too few schools, too few col- 
leges, and we have too few teachers. We 
underpay and harry our faculties and it is a 
constant source of amazement to me that 
our institutions of learning are able to at- 
tract and hold the loyalty of the thousands 
of inspired teachers we find at evory level 
from kindergarten to graduate laboratory. 
We owe these devoted men and women an 
enormous deht, 

But where I do think our schools are fnil- 
ing down is in the fostering of a world out- 
look, of developing a sense of social responsi- 
bility adequate to enable our young men 
and women to take on the obligations of 
citizenshin—no matter how burdensome— 
without grumbling and with a real determi- 
nation to pasa things on to their children 
a Httle—and, I hopo, a lot—better than we 
have parsed things on to them. 

It certainly isn't the function of univer- 
elties to be glorified trade schools, whether 
they turn out plumbers or Ph. D.'s in engi- 
neering. Unfortunately, many schools have 
become so preoccupied with developing tech- 
nical proficiency in thelr students that they 
have forgotten all about developing them as 
whole men and women. 

That is why some of our best-oducated 
people went Into a complete tailspin when 
they learned that the Sovlet Union had the 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. Some of them 
fled from these weapons of total destruction 
us if one could Isolate himself from such a 
holocaust—indeed as If one could escape 
from this small world. I know a man who 
thought the best pluce to hide was on the 
edge of a deeert—the Nevada desert. No 
sooner had he set vp his sanctuary than he 
discovered that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion was using the area as a key testing 
center, which, of course, would make it one 
of the first targets in the event of enemy 
attack. Now this man has a hideaway some 
other place, to which he runs whenever the 
headlines get too ominous. 

What we need, of course, Is not people who 
run away but people who fight with every- 
thing they have at their command to build 
a better and stronger America and to steer 
us into a future free of war and the threat 
of war. Most of us recognize that we are 
fighting for the minds of men in this world- 
wide struggle, but we are too prone to forget 
that we are also fighting with the minds of 
men. 

Our GI's in Korea did a magnificent Job— 
both on the battleficld and in their relations 
with the Korean people. But they started 
out by calling our Korean allies “gooks” and 
building up animosities that were not erased 
until the sharing of bitter trials made each 
group appreciate the virtues and overlook 
the shortcomings of the other. 

Too often our sons leave home to enter 
the armed services without any renl under- 
standing of why they are being called. It 
is a tribute to the fundamental soundness of 
our youth that they are able to take this 
military experience in thelr stride. Most of 
them quickly work out for themselves a 
code of civic responsibility, even though 
they would probably insult you if you dared 
suggest that anything so highfliown had taken 
nest in their minds. 

Just as a sample of what I am talking 
about I should like to read to you from a 
letter written by a young soldier soon after 
the Korean war broke out. The soldier was 
slogging through the mud in basic training, 
getting ready to go overseas, when his sister 
had a son. The GI wrote this to his infant 
nephew: 

“You have entered a pretty troubled old 
world at a pretty troubled time. There was 
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nothing you could do to avoid it and yet, 
if you could have, I would say come ahcal 
with fists clenched and battle as we all must. 

“This is a wonderful country to be able 
to start life in. Nrery day, as you grow 
stronger and wiser, you will learn why I 
tell you this. You will meet people from all 
parts of the country, but though they may 
speak differently, they are Americans. And 
Danny, that is á proud heritage. 

“This Nation faces a danger; that of being 
warred upon for the purpose of conquest. 
Conquest of spirit, mind, and body. But 
why? Who can really say? But couldn't 
it be Jealousy? We are a successful Nation 
industrially, politically, but most important, 
spiritually. 

“We love our country with a tenacity that 
has been tested but never defeated. We 
have fought among ourselves. They called 
It the Civil War. And yet, we did not defeat 
our purpose, We still have democracy, which 
our founders left their homelands to estab- 
Ush for us. We have had to fight as they 
did, but we still have it. 

“And so this is the country you have ar- 
rived in. I cannot tell you about it in 1 
letter, nor even in 1-year; so learn. Watch 
what goes on about you, listen to what peo- 
ple say, live as you would have others live, 
Bo proud, be humble, and fight for what 
you bolieve is right. 

“Above all, be wise and when you are my 
age in n fow years you may be spared mili- 
tary service. But if you are not, learn your 
job so well that you may defend your mother, 
father, and all that is dear to you. But never 
forget your country, because to your country 
you have the one obligation that you cau 
never quite fulfill.” 

I wish it were possible to feel that ovr 
young people were lenving our colleges and 
universities with the sense of citizenship 
that this young man was trying to express 
in the letter I have just read. I am afraid 
our feeling of guilt about the mess we have 
made of the world is so great that we spend 
most of our time apologizing to our youth 
and failing to impress upon them a sufficient 
consciousness that the responsibility for the 
future is theirs. We have not adjusted our 
approach to learning in a way that fits the 
world In which every qualified young man 
must dedicate at least 2 years of his life to 
the Armed Forces of his country. 

Our young people need an awareness of 
what democracy means and what it entalis 
in the way of obligations. We must make 
education for citizenship a dynamic, inspired 
process. No amount of purely technical in- 
struction is going to give our youth the idea 
that the preservation of Uberty depends on 
their will to make sacrifices in its cause, 

We must give our students a pride in the 
accomplishments and aspirations of the 
American people, but we must make them 
understand that we have no monopoly on 
virtue. If we are to have a peaceful world 
we must give up the notion that we are ® 
superior people. Truc, we stand for freedom 
and justice, but happily, we do not stand 
alone. People all over the earth, including 
millions of those who cower under the Com 
munist heel, share our hope for the emer- 
gence of a world in which the dignity of ever 
man, woman, and child will be protected. 

The way in which each of us can 
that world closer is by accepting a 
responsibility for improving our commun! 
ties and fulfilling to the utmost, our duties 95 
citizens. Our slogan should not be “what 
can I get away with?” but rather, How much 
can I do?“ The easy, soft way is the hardest 
way in the long run, for the Individual 
the Nation. 

There are too many signs that our enger 
ness for tax relief will cause us to put aside 
too quickly the iron shield we need to pro- 
tect the free world from disaster. There are 
equally alarming signs that we may a 
ourselves to be lulled into the comí 
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Relief that the Russians mean us no harm. 
© are not going to find a quick and painless 
goa to security. We need men and women 
th the discernment and dedication that 
Makes them take on responsibility soberly 
son Uncomplainingly, History has given us 
in role of leadership and we much not fail 
Our high mission. 
Yeshiva is the living embodiment of the 
d of citizenship I have in mind. It is re- 
* din your current drive to complete the 
bert Einstein College of Medicine. You 
are not waiting for someone else to do a job 
that has been too long neglected; you have 
Botten together and undertaken the job 
r When that same spirit grips all of 
act in all the manifold tasks of the commu- 
ty, then and only then, will we be on our 
way to the world we dream about. 
Takes Over the world tonight our sons—and 
n some of our daughters—are in military 
Service, During the past 3 years, I had the 
unity to visit dozens and dozens— 
nore like hundreds—of our Army, Navy, and 
11 Foroe bases overseas. I've talked with 
terauy thousands of our soldiers, sailors, 
3 and airmen in every conceivable 
wean dismal little islands where the 
8 blows so hard that the men live in huts 
Ug deep into the ground and in desert sta- 
tions where the temperature reaches 140 de- 
8 talked with these men- our 
think I know what they are like 
and what they expect of us. They have ac- 
They & new maturity and understanding. 
bant have acquired these from a variety of 
Š experiences which they might have been 
oa if we had better equipped them and 
greater understanding. It is 
that we will give this to the men 
llow them. 


Yeshiva is 


the 
tution symbol of that hope. A true 


xa of higher learning cannot merely 
which eee and reflect the society in 
Our great ves. That way lies stagnation. 
lead the, ntert Of learning must take the 
bright torch must hold aloft the always 
and of noch Of truth, of freedom, of justice, 
oe is what Yeshiva is doing—and that 
tonight must do— 
for our children, and for our 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. sp 
. A eaker, every 80 
en & book comes along which in addi- 


to giving us in the lessons of the 
tare mirror of the present adds as well 
— valuable ingredient of pointing the 
y for ne miana: Such a book is the 
e Raise, by Paul Mazur, au- 

on economist, and prominent banker 
ew a aaah is a splendid thesis, 

a 

Doints in k. ntion to especially three 


“ne The book shows that by the idea 
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i ee e competition of 

115 Communist bloc the most effectively. 

is on out that “the American system 

munis. progressive” whereas the Com- 
system is only for “lipservice.” 

A esye —— . offers some ex- 
fo estions for a national eco- 
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Third. He shows our capability to 
carry a heavy burden of national ex- 
penditure for defense, and so forth, and 
at the same time to expand our living 
standards, provided that we broaden the 
base of national consumption and pro- 
duction and therefore of income. 

Appended herewith is editorial com- 
ment on the Standards We Raise, by 
Leslie Gould, the well-known financial 
editor of the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can and a review of the book in the New 
York Times Book Review: 


From the New York Journal-American of 
September 30, 1953) 


CONSUMPTION MASTER or Untrep STATES 
Economy, Says Mazur Boox 
(By Leslie Gould, financial editor) 

It isn't production or purchasing power 
that counts, but the rate of consumption. 

That in brief is the idea Paul Mazur makes 
in his not only interesting but provocative 
book, The Standards We Raise, out today. It 
is economics, but written in language the 
average Man or woman can understand. 

Mezur is an investment banker—partner 
in Lehman Bros.— and a director of a number 
of corporations and consultant to two of the 
leading department store chains—Federated 
Department Stores and Allied Stores. So, he 
knows distribution, merchandising, and con- 
sumption. 

Mazur writes: 

“In the American economy, production is 
the factor by which men measure hot and 
cold on the business thermometer. 


CONSUMPTION IS KEY 


“However, it is consumption, not produc- 
tion, that in fact is the master of our econ- 
omy—and it is a master which holds all 
factors to account with rigid discipline.” 

Mazur sticks his pen into one of the eco- 
nomic bubbles—that inadequate purchasing 
power is the cause of hard times. He points 
out that depressions have occurred at the 
time of greatest boom of purchasing power. 

The trouble is that the followers of the 
purchasing power theory fail to recognize 
that purchasing power is one thing and 
purchases something else, and it is the 
latter that is translated into consumption, 
Purchasing power can be substantial, but 
if it isn't spent there is no consumption. 
When purchasing power is converted into 
purchases, additional purchasing power is 
created. 

A lot of economists will disagree with 
Mazur—for one thing he's too practical, 
but he makes the point that if this country 
is to support a large military expenditure 
the standards of living must be raised. To 
raise them there must be more business— 
that means more consumption. 

It doesn’t matter so much how much is 
spent on defense, but more on the relation 
of such expenditures to overall income. 


BOOK IS STIMULATING 


On his theory of consumption economics 
versus the popular one of production econ- 
omics, he points out: 

“We are a Nation that consumes its way 
to property, security, prosperity and freedom 
and we are compelled by the dynamic char- 
acter of our economic relationship to con- 
tinue to do so at an ever increasing rate.” 

With all the current propaganda about 
the importance of foreign trade, Paul be- 
lieves, while this has its place, the impor- 
tant sales market to be developed if the 
United States is to maintain and expand 
employment is our domestic one. This chal- 
lenge, he believes, must be met due to the 
changes use of atomic energy will make in 
the world, with power packaged and taken 
to the areas where raw material now lacks 
power sources, : 


All 


The book is stimulating reading and is 
a must for anyone concerned with the future 
course of the free enterprise system. He's 
bullish on that picture. 


[From the New York Times Book Review of 
November 8, 1953] 


Some TIMELY TALK ABOUT BUSINESS 


The Standards We Raise. The Dynamics of 
Consumption. By Paul Mazur (173 pages, 
New York, Harper & Bros,, $2.50) 

(By Eliot Janeway) 

Paul Mazur's small, sensible, and very 
“readable book is a well-timed antidote for 
the acute overdose of gloom into which 
prevalent economic thought has plunged us. 
In contrast to politics and politicians, eco- 
nomists and economics tend to uncompro- 
mising absolutes and simplifying generali- 
vations. When the politician is unable to 
defer direct questions, he tries to say “may- 
be” to his constituents and “I'll see” to him- 
self. But the economist is always ready to 
point with finality to a curve turning up 
or down, and he is almost never ready to 
question the assumptions on which curves 
can be expected to go up or down. Never- 
theless, a growing majority of businessmen 
have come to accept their economic sooth- 
sayers at face value as if curves could sub- 
stitute for sense. 

What makes Mr. Mazur's contribution so 
refreshing is that he shows that economics 
is no substitute for sense, Right now ma- 
jority economic opinion is convinced that 
defense spending must be cut to avoid a 
crash, and that cuts in defense spending 
will precipitate something very much like 
a crash. Either way economics works out 
as more dismal than science. Certainly the 
average citizen has every reason to conclude 
that he is better off going broke by defend- 
ing himself against the H-bomb than listen- 
ing to the economists and ending up broke 
and defenseless against the H-bomb. To 
dispel such counsels of despair, Paul Mazur 
has brought what Wiliam James called 
“healthy mindedness” to economics, He is 
realist enough to assume that defense spend- 
ing is not going to be cut, and to conclude 
that bankruptcy is just a shibboleth and not 
a real danger. k 

Mr. Mazur offers a practical yardstick by 
which to gage the alleged approach of bank- 
ruptcy. It is the ability of our standard of 
living to keep pace with our productivity. 
So long as capital and labor employ our re- 
sources to raise our standard of living, he 
says, we will continue to be able to absorb 
any debt incurred in the process. He is par- 
ticularly effective in arguing against the 
attitude in business, in banking, and par- 
ticularly in Government which fears and is 
forever trying to impose controls upon con- 
sumer credit—as if industry’s customers 
could accumulate savings as fast as industry 
can accumulate surpluses; as if consumer 
credit were any worse a risk than continuity 
of employment; and incidentally as if busi- 
ness could remain free from controls so long 
as its customers are subjected to controls, 

Mr. Mazur emphasizes a useful distinc- 
tion between purchasing and actual 
purchasing. The difference is accounted for 
by consumer confidence or lack of it—that 
is, by public opinion. As never before, pub- 
lic has become sensitive to economic 
opinion. Thus, the dogmatic gloom of most 
economists (who assume the defense cuts 
they predict) is all too clearly reflected in 
mounting confusion and fear saving among 
consumers (who still assume the defense cuts 
advertised). As Mr. Mazur shows, the way 
to start a recession is to permit fear sav- 
ing and fear of absorbable debt to widen 
the gap between peak purchasing power and 
a falling rate of purchasing. In this con- 
nection he makes the constructive suggestion 
that the Government supplement the mass 
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of marginal and partial statistical data now 
being churned out by preparing an overall 
index of consumption. 

In his e to dramatize the produc- 
tivity of our economy and its need for con- 
tinuously expanding consumption of its out- 
put, Mr. Mazur may very well underestimate 
the strain which the war danger is about to 
put on our resources—especially of man- 
power. He makes rather too much of the 
point that between 1950 and 1953 we met 
the requirements of defense, we raised our 
standard of living, and still we ran into 
overproduction. The fact is that we have 
been woefully understating the require- 
ments of defense. But precisely because 
war and realistic preparations. for war 
treaten us with a long-term shortage of re- 
sources, we should be grateful to Mr. Mazur 
for writing this eloquent and shrewd plea 
for consumption and its financing now. 


My Social-Security Proposals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
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Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I have introduced a bill which 
represents my individual views for the 
improvement of social security. This 
proposal is H. R. 6863. 

The following points represent the 
major items incorporated in this bill: 

First. Coverage under title It of the 
Social Security Act—OASI—is extended 
to practically all occupations now ex- 
cluded from coverage. This is along the 
line previously recommended by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. The coverage provi- 
sions of my bill are virtually identical 
with the bill introduced by Chairman 
Reed, H. R. 6812. Most people who have 
given any attention to social security are 
agreed that a national compulsory social 
security system cannot work with the 
greatest degree of success without uni- 
versal coverage or nearly so. In addi- 
tion to extending coverage to occupa- 
tions now excluded from the act, it also 
makes coverage possible for State and 
local employees who are already covered 
by a retirement system, but with the ex- 
ception of firemen and policemen. 

Second. The eligibility requirements 
are liberalized in my bill. This is some- 
times referred to as the $75 a month 
work clause. At the present time, if a 
beneficiary earns even a few cents more 
than $75 in a given month, he loses all 
of the benefits for that month. I have 
placed this on an annual basis. This 
should be of great help to many people. 
If an OASI beneficiary has a chance to 
take seasonal work or to work for a few 
months and earn substantial wages, he 
can do so and he will not lose any bene- 
fits unless for the full year he exceeds 
the amount of permissible earnings. My 
bill also raises the amount of permissible 
earnings to $1,000 per year, but by plac- 
ing it on an annual basis it is my belief 
that it will be much more workable and 
fair to a considerable number of people. 
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Third. At the present time there are 
over a million of our aged population who 
are eligible for benefits but are continu- 
ing to work. The reasons for their not 
asking for the benefits and for continuing 
to work may be many and varied. My 
proposal would remove the social secu- 
rity taxes on the earnings of all people 
after they reach the age of 66 if they 
have 40 quarters of coverage. The indi- 
vidual who declines the benefits and con= 
tinues to work saves the system consider- 
able money and it is certainly fair that if 
he has paid for 40 quarters that he be 
relieved from continuing to pay the social 
security tax. 

Fourth. The bill that I am today in- 
troducing calls for a raise of the mini- 
mum benefit to $45 per month. At the 
present time the minimum benefit is $25. 
This will bring a raise in benefits to more 
than one-third of the present benefici- 
aries who are now receiving the very low 
benefits. This is a social program de- 
signed to meet a social need and the 
present minimum benefit is inadequate 
for that purpose. 

Fifth. This bill also provides that the 
benefit paid to a widow or widower will 
not be less than the minimum primary 
benefit; to wit, $45 per month. At the 
present time a widow only receives three- 
fourths the amount of the husband's 
primary benefit. With the present very 
low primary benefit, three-fourths of 
that amount is an extremely small allow- 
ance. My bill says that the widow's or 
widower's benefit shall not be less than 
$45 per month. 

Sixth. My bill also carries a provision 
that will eliminate a great many of the 
abuses in the payment of benefits to indi- 
viduals living in forcign countries. Un- 
der the present law it is possible for indi- 
viduals who are not our citizens—who in 
fact may never have been in the United 
States—to receive social-security bene- 
fits for years and years. In the calendar 
year 1952, the payments of social-secu- 
rity benefits to individuals residing in 
foreign lands were greater than the pay- 
ments of social-security benefits to the 
people in any one of the following States: 
Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Wyoming, and 
Mississippi. 

There are situations where as a matter 
of fairness and equity an individual 
should draw his benefits even though he 
leaves the United States. I have not 
sought to disturb those. 

Seventh. My bill would make the sur- 
vivor benefits available now to fatherless 
children and their mothers where the 
father died without having become eligi- 
ble for the survivor benefits. The man- 
ner of doing this and the reasons for it 
will be discussed in connection with the 
provision that follows: 

Eighth. My proposal would make it 
possible to extend title II benefits 
OASI—now to approximately 5 million 
more of the Nation’s retired aged. 

The 5 million aged people to whom I 
propose payment of the minimum OASI 
benefit are individuals of advanced age 
who as s class have been unable to 
qualify under the new-start provisions of 
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the 1950 amendments to the social-secu- 
rity law. Much of the criticism against 
this proposal has arisen from a lack of 
information as to how the present sys- 
tem is working. These criticisms are 
erroneously based on the belief that the 
present system is one where an indi- 
vidual pays for his own benefits and that 
every individual who has a social-secu- 
rity card is buying and paying for his 
benefit or is laying up savings in the 


program. 

The fact is that under the present 
law an individual can qualify for mini- 
mum benefits by paying as little as $4.50 
taxes. But, lest I be charged with talk- 
ing about the exceptional case, let us 
consider the individual who has paid the 
maximum tax. An individual who has 
paid the maximum tax since the act be- 
came effective in 1937 and who retires 
this year could not have paid more than 
$543 in social-security taxes throughout 
the period. Such an individual would 
draw the maximum benefit; and if his 
wife was likewise 65, together they would 
draw $127.50 per.month, which is paid 
to them as a matter of right, regardless 
of their need or other income. At age 
65 the life expectancy of a man is 12 
years and that of his wife is 14 years. 
In other words, these benefits will total 
approximately $18,000. - 

Many individuals have already quali- 
fied for the maximum benefit above 
referred to for the payment of only $81 
in taxes. 

In other words, the system that we 
have now, in truth and in fact, provides 
that nearly all of the benefit that an 
aged person receives is paid from the 
current social-security taxes of the peo- 
ple now working. 

The payment of benefits to substan- 
tially all of the retired aged now is in 
line with the previous amendments to the 
social-security law. The 1939 amend- 
ments moved up the effective date as to 
when individuals could draw benefits. 
The 1950 amendments did the same 
thing, The 1950 amendments had the 
provision referred to as the new starts.” 

The adoption by Congress of the new- 
start provision was the first step toward 


the extension of OASI benefits to all 


the retired aged. When the 1950 act was 
written Congress made social-security 
benefits available to many people who 
were already aged. They accomplished 
this by shortening the time in which 
these old people would have to work 
under social security and pay social-se- 
curity taxes to qualify for benefits. This 
is what the term “new starts” means. 
These new-start provisions which be- 
came law in 1950 made it possible for 
older people to qualify not only for bene- 
fits but for the maximum benefits by 
working in covered employment for as 
little as 6 quarters or 1½ years. 

The people that I am talking about 
today are by and large the people who 
because of age or physica] condition were 
unable to take advantage of the new- 
start provisions of the 1950 act. Had 
they been able to do so they would now 
be drawing benefits. But they 
not have paid for their benefits, they 
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Would have made a mere token pay- 
ment, 

The partisan obstructionists. who now 
Scream at my proposal and raise the 
Cry that it is unfair and unsound were 
eee in 1950—likewise for partisan rea- 

The late Senator Taft recognized the 
true nature of the present system and 
the effect of the 1950 amendments. In 
Speaking on those amendments on June 
14, 1950, Mr. Taft said: 

In the long run we have to recognize that 

only way to pay those sums is for the 
People who are working at the time to pay 
the benefits for the people who are not 
Working. There is no other way to do it. 


In the course of that debate Senator 
of New Jersey &sked Senator Taft 
e following question: 

- Smrra: Is the Senator proposing that 
hereafter those presently working will be 
taxed to pay benefits to those who are 65 
<n Over, but at the same time those pres- 
than, working will not be contributing to 

Own retirement benefits? 
= Mr. Tarr. That is correct. I would favor 
Universal old-age pension system. At the 
Same time, we might just as well recognize 
what we are doing. In the old days chil- 
were supposed to take care of their 
Parents. That was sometimes done, and 
Sometimes it was not done. Sometimes 
there were no children to assume the re- 
u For that system we should sub- 
un te a system under which ali the people 
* 85 are undertaking to say they will 
Ser, Old-age pensions to everyone over 65, 
the that when they reach the age of 65 

People who are at that time working 
assume the same obligation. 


Mr. Taft went on to say: 


t I want to polnt out is that this bill 

Prine, has gone far toward recognizing the 

ple of paying to those over 65 years 

th be & pension, with little relation to what 

Words ne in during their life. In other 

„it la no longer insurance. It is some- 

called social insurance. It is not 

—— and, at least up to date, this sys- 

it has not been very social either, because 

of the 8 vay a very small portion 

num ot le 
2 people who are over 
Senator Taft further said: 

other words, we 

b are recognizing in this 

8 that we have an obligation to pay old- 

ag ort to peop le who are old. Simply 

are old and not because th 
paid money into the fund. * 


Senator Taft in f 
specifically referring 
a hew-start principle on that same 


U, 
pape the new-start principle a man who 


insurance” when as a matter of 
sare is no insurance about it. 

net effect of what I propose to do 
for the present retired aged is 20 give the 
Wha pit benefit to those retired aged 
Asin not have a wage record which 

entitle them to a benefit under 
wage law. The people who have a 
— record and who have paid suffi- 
= taxes would of course continue to 
ent 8 is neh cine E e 
that neh resting to note 


tially in line with 
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what Senator Taft said in the debate in 
the other body on June 14, 1950, and I 
quote: 

I personally, at the moment, should be 
inclined to favor a flat minimum and then 
have an increased benefit as people have paid 
taxes during their life or as they have earned 
money during the 10 years prior to the time 
they retired. Under that rule there would be 
some relation to the amount paid in. I 
think some relation should be recognized. 


The method that I would use for giving 
an. OAST benefit. to the present retired 
aged who have an insufficient. work rec- 
ord would be to make those aged eligible 
to apply for a benefit on a presumptive 
wage record which would give such an 
individual the minimum benefit. How- 
ever, in order to hold down the cost of 
this provision and in order to prevent 
the sending of OASI checks to individuals 
of considerable income if they had never 
been in covered employment or paid any 
social-security tax, I would require an 
aged person who applies for the mini- 
mum benefit on the basis of a presump- 
tive wage record to waive his extra per- 
sonal exemption in the income-tax law. 
This provision of course would not apply 
to the individual who has established a 
wage record making him eligible for 
benefits. 

There are many arguments pointing 
up the fairness and the equity of my 
proposal. First let us consider who these 
unprotected aged are. It is estimated 
that there are approximately 5.3 million 
additional aged persons who would draw 
a benefit under my proposal. More than 
half of these are widows. Some of them 
are in their 90’s, some of them in their 
80's, and many of them past 70. It is 
estimated that probably more than half 
of them are over 75 years of age. They 
were unable to qualify under the new- 
start provisions of the 1950 law. Had 
they been able to come under the 1950 
law they could have, with the payment 
of as little as $4.50 tax, become eligible 
for a minimum benefit, 

It must also be borne {n mind that 
many of these people have paid some 
social-security taxes. Every Member of 
Congress has in his files letters from aged 
people who have paid social-security 
taxes but for one reason or another the 
quarters of coverage are not such as 
would make them eligible for benefits. 
No doubt many of these unprotected aged 
have paid considerable social-security 
tax as an employer in a small unincor- 
porated business before self-employment 
was covered. There are, of course, many 
of them who have not paid any social- 
security tax. But we should not forget 
that many of them have paid and they 
may well have paid more in direct social- 
security taxes than others who are now 
drawing benefits. There are many cases 
of individuals who have paid consider- 
able social-security taxes but technical- 
ities in the law have prevented the pay- 
ment of benefits to them or to their sur- 
vivors. I want to quote from the testi- 
mony before the subcommittee studying 
social security: 

Counsen. Suppose an individual had 
worked 24 quarters or 6 years, in covered 
employment, from January 1940 to January 
1946 and died in January 1950, just before 
reaching age 65. Would his widow, upon 
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reaching age 65, be eligible for an old-age 
benefit? 

Wrrness. No. In the example you give 
he would not have met the insured status 
requirement in effect at the time he died. 
He would have been required to have 26 


‘quarters of coverage, and he actually had 


24. 

Counsen. Suppose an individual with 
exactly the same wage record, that 18, 24 
quarters, or 6 years, in covered employment 
from January to January 1946, died in 
January 1951, just before reaching age 65. 
Would his widow upon reaching age 65 be 
eligible for an old-age benefit? 

Wtrness. Yes. (Hearings, Nov. 20, 1953, 
p. 1163 of transcript.) 


The critics of this proposal say they 
object to paying benefits where no tax 
has been paid or where there is no wage 
record. Can these people have forgotten 
what Congress has already done in the 
present social-security system? 

When the 1950 law was passed the 
Congress raised the benefit schedule. 
Then in order to do justice and to carry 
out a social purpose they raised the ben- 
efits of the people who already had re- 
tired prior to the amendments of that 
year. These people who were already on 
the benefit rolls were given an additional 
benefit for which no taxes were paid. 
Some individuals received an additional 
benefit of as much as $30 a month for 
which no additional taxes were required, 
The total cost of these additional bene- 
fits for those already on the OASI rolls 
for which no added tax payments were 
required by the 1950 act is estimated at 
$5,460,000,000. A similar principle was 
followed by the Congress in 1952 and 
additional benefits were paid to those 
already on the rolls for which no added 
tax payments were required at a total 
estimated cost of $2,530,000,000. 

Those who charge that my proposal to 
pay benefits to all the present retired 
aged is radical or is “a dishonest ap- 
proach” either are totally ignorant as 
to what Congress has done in the past 
or they are deliberately attempting to 
misl@ad the public. I grant to anyone 
the right to disagree on what should or 
should not be done, but I suggest that 
we debate these things on their merits 
and not attempt to discredit proposals 
by smears and name calling. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that the pay- 
ment of benefits to these 5 million aged 
people is an extension of the principle 
followed in previous amendments to the 
social-security law that permitted older 
people to become eligible upon the pay- 
ment of a mere token tax. I submit that 
many of these people have already paid 
some social-security taxes and I further 
submit that in 1950 and in 1952, Con- 
gress did grant billions of dollars of ad- 
ditional benefits for which no added tax 
payments were required. 

Mr. Speaker, from the standpoint of 
equity, fair play, and justice the Con- 
gress would be justified in extending the 


-minimum benefit to these aged people 


who do not now receive a benefit. How- 
ever, my proposal has a further im- 
portant provision. It distinguishes it 
from any other proposal that has been 
made for blanketing in the unprotected 
retired aged. I provide for an additional 
source of revenue to the social security 
fund in lieu of the token taxes that these 
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older people would have paid had they 
been able to qualify under the 1950 law. 

Briefly, this added revenue would be 
obtained by applying the social- security 
tax at the employees’ rate on the first 
$3,600 of income of all people regardless 
of its source. At the present time an 
individual who works for wages or is 
engaged in self-employment pays the 
social-security tax on his first $3,600. 
This would continue. But an individual 
whose sole income is from investments 
or rent or the like pays no direct social- 
security tax. My bill would require all 
individuals to pay the social-security 
tax, except those paying civil service 
and railroad retirement. 

This added source of revenue will bring 
in a substantial amount to the social- 
security fund. It will be a continuing 
source of revenue. A fair and conserva- 
tive estimate of it would be $200 million 
a year. 

Mr. Speaker, if these 5.3 million aged 
to whom I propose the payment of a 
minimum benefit of $45 a month had 
qualified as new starts” under the 1950 
amendments at wage levels for 6 quar- 
ters sufficient to give them $45 monthly 
benefits, the combined employee and em- 
ployer social-security taxes for them 
would have totaled $250 million. In 
other words, an amount equivalent to 
the total OASI taxes that would have 
been paid by these older people and by 
their employers under the new-start 
provisions will under my bill flow into 
the fund every 15 months. 

Mr. Speaker, as the Congress proceeds 
to make social-security coverage uni- 
versal, we are faced with our last good 
opportunity to make the program 
sound. 

It is difficult for us to realize that the 
way to make OASI sound is to pay bene- 
fits to more of our aged now. This, 
however, is the way for us to act with 
responsibility. There is a reason why I 
say this. Most people are agreed that 
there is a limit as to how high benefits 
and taxes should go. Those who seek 
extremely high benefits can attain their 
goal while the number of beneficiaries 
is low because the cost isn’t felt or real- 
ized. When the program begins to carry 

. the full load of all the retired aged, then 
radical and extreme increases in benefits 
will be much less likely because we would 
be immediately faced with the increased 
expenditure of billions of dollars and the 
necessity for an immediate increase of 
the tax. It would minimize the present 
danger of hidden and delayed costs. It 
would put checks and balances in the 
system—checks and balances that do not 
now exist. Those who would propose 
radical and extremely high maximum 
benefits or the whole range of welfare- 
state benefits are opposed to assuming 
a realistic approach with reference to 
our present retired aged. They are un- 
willing to take on the full load of the 
aged now—a load which they are expect- 
ing today's children to take on two 
decades hence. 2 

My proposals will make for soundness 
now and in the future, and in addition, 
they will bring social-security benefits to 
approximately 6 million of our aged who 
are new denied those benefits, 
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The Farm Problem and the City 
Consumer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the city 
consumer has awakened to the fact that 
the country’s farm policy has a heavy 
impact on his standard of living. He is 
also beginning to understand that Gov- 
ernment high fixed farm price supports 
tending to discourage efficiency and 
business judgment on the part of the 
farmer and the contradictions of an iso- 
lationist policy on trade generally with a 
desire nevertheless to maintain the high 
level of farm product exports are of vital 
interest to him. City consumers need 
to support the reappraisal of the Gov- 
ernment farm price policy which the 
Administration seems inclined to make 
and which has been projected forward 
by Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Ben- 
son. In doing so they help themselves 
both as consumers and as taxpayers and 
will help the farmer who must break 
away from Government paternalism if 
he is to maintain the honored and pros- 
perous place which we all want for him 
in a private economy. 

Two newspapers with enormous cir- 
culations in New York City have recently 
perceived the effects of the Government's 
farm price policy on the city consumer. 
I append an editorial of October 15, 
1953, from the New York Daily Mirror 
and also an editorial from the New York 
Daily News. Also appended is an edi- 
torial from the Sample Case, official mag- 
azine of the United Commercial Travel- 
ers of America of November 1953: 

[From the New York Daily Mirror of 
October 15, 1953] 
THe PRICE or SUBSIDIES 

It is a truism with which we have no 
quarrel that when the farmer is prosperous 
the Nation is prosperous, and vice versa. 

The farmer ought to have reasonable guar- 
anties for an even break in the Nation's 
economy, and reasonable protection against 
the fates of a hazardous pursuit. 

But we are happy to note that—in all the 
debate about farm policy—somebody has at 
last spoken up for the average city dweller, 
who makes up 85 percent of our population 
and who pays in unreasonably high food 
prices and in unconscionable taxes for what 
amounts to a guaranty that the farmer— 
alone among all the workers of the country— 
shall not be allowed to fail. 

The somebody is Representative Jacon K. 
Javrrs, Republican-Liberal, of New York, 
who spoke as a city Congressman, represent- 
ing city consumers before the West Wash- 
ington Market Men's Association dinner 
Wednesday night. 

We think his views ought to be welcomed 
by the Eisenhower administration, the vote- 
conscious politicians, and the farmers them- 
selves. - 

For it is the city dweller who pays the 
freight for farm subsidies that have lost con- 
tact with reality. 

For instance, the annual food bill of the 
52 million families in the United States is 
about $72 billion—of which 84 billion to $8 
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billion represent farm price supports and 
taxes, 


Obviously guaranties of support for the 
farmer have gone too far unless we are ready 
to subsidize other segments of the econ- 
omy—a step toward totalitarianism that 
could be irrevocable. Witness the recent 
vote by which wheat farmers overwhelm- 
ingly accepted Federal controls on produc- 
tion and marketing in return for a wheat- 
support price set at 90 percent of parity. 

That, in reality, was a vote for “let the 
Government do it”; for Federal restriction 
in return for the will-o'-the-wisp of secur- 
ity. 

And this “security” is provided by the 
rest of the taxpayers. 

As Representative Javrrs told the produce 
men, “Farm prices unlike the prices of al- 
most everything else are protected from the 
impact of consumer demand and supply.” 

What is the parity-price formula? It is 
not complicated. It guarantees the farmer 
prices that give him the same purchasing 
power he enjoyed in the periods 1910-14 
or 1941-51, whichever is higher, Thus “90 
percent of parity” needs no further explana- 
tion, except the footnote that the specified 
periods for determining parity were ones 
of agricultural booms. 

The way the subsidy works is that the 
Federal Government, itself, buys and stores 
surplus commodities to keep the fixed prices 
stable. This attempt to overrule the law of 
supply and demand has resulted in acute 
embarrassment and criminal waste. 

Take only the case of butter: The Govern- 
ment has paid $183,041,000 for 274,219,000 
pounds of butter for which it must shell out 
storage costs of $685,000 a month. 

Is this benefiting the farmer? Yes, on 
each price-supported pound. But not in the 
long run. His market is being destroyed. 
The consumption of butter has dropped 
more than 50 percent since 1941 though 
our population has grown 23 million. But- 
ter is being “priced out of the market“ 
fixed-priced out. 

The answer to this whole muddle is not 
for city people to get mad at farm people, 
or the other way around. 

We are one people. The American ideal 
rejects the concept of setting class against 
class, 

But the plight of the city consumer must 
be a recognized factor in determining farm 
policy on a par with universal recognition 
that the competent farmer should be in- 
sured against hazards beyond his control 
and is entitled to a monetary return for 
his labor equitable with the prices of the 
manufactured goods he has to buy. 

Representative Javrrs’ proposed solution, 
we think, is reasonable and statesmanlike: 
Flexible support between 75 and 90 percent 
of parity according to whether production of 
& particular commodity is to be encouraged 
or discouraged; the stimulation of foreign 
markets; education of the consumer to get 
the most for his food dollar; better manage- 
ment of surpluses to cut waste and reduce 
consumer prices; better protection for the 
farmer through extended crop insurance and 
loan authority. 

Farm policy is not a problem remote from 
us residents of cities. It is as intimate as 
our weekly food bills. 


From the New York Daily News] 

War GOES WITH THE FARMERS? 
Wisconsin’s mainly agricultural and tradi- 
tionally Republican Ninth District goes Dem- 
ocratic in a special congressional election. 
President Eisenhower takes occasion at a 
news conference to defend his Secretary of 
Agriculture, Ezra T. Benson. Growls about 


Benson from various farmers go on being 
heard. . 
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What's it all about, anyway? Can city 
people ever hope to understand the ins and 
outs of the farm problem, with particular 
reference to price supports? 

We don’t know. But we'll do our best to 
explain here the main outlines of the prob- 
lem as we see it. 

First, as to Mr. Benson. He’s from Utah, 
a high official in the Mormon Church, and 
a believer in standing on your own feet and 
rolying on your own initiative to get you 
ahead in the world. 

He began preaching that philosophy a few 
minutes after President Elsenhower ap- 
pointed him head of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Thus, Benson ran afoul of the farm price- 
support program. which had its birth fer 
back in the New Daal- Roosevelt era. This 
system is based on the proposition that 
United States farmers cannot be left to the 
law of supply and demand; thet there are 
levels below which the prices they get for 
their stuff must. not be allowed to drop, 

Hence the so-called parity device. Dis- 
regarding the brain-racking mechanics of 
calculating parity, let's just keep in mind the 
fact that the present laws force the Goy- 
ernment to prevent prices of a lot of farm 
products from falling below 90 percent of 
said parity. The effect is to keep the farm- 
ers prosperous largely at the expense of the 
general taxpayer—meaning you. 

That isn’t the only effect. The rigid 90- 
percent-of-parity rule also encourages farm- 
ers to overproduce. Then, too, it lures into 
small-scale, high-cost farming a lot of semi- 
amateurs who would do themselves and the 
taxpayers more good by working in factorles 
or business offices. So the surpluses mount, 
and you pay and pay. 

A lot of real farmers are well aware of 
these facts. The powerful American Farm 
Bureau Federation, for example, with 1,500,- 
000 members chiefly in the middie and up- 
per farm-income brackets, detests the rigid 
90 percent plan and fights it persistently, 


MANY FARMERS DON'T LIKE IT 


Many other farmers, however, love to 
have the Government virtually guarantee 
their earnings, and too bad about the poor 
old taxpayer and the city consumer eating 
overpriced chow. These are the babies who 
hate Benson for having dared to hint that 
United States farmers would be snrart to 
return at least part way to the American 
independence and self-reliance of their an- 
ceators, 

Benson has backtracked to a considerable 
extent. Eisenhower has appointed a com- 
mission to study the whole question, mean- 
while assuring the farmers that he has no 
intention of jerking price supports entirely 
from under them. 

Educated guessers guess that the commis- 
sion will recommend one of two courses. 

It may come out for so-called flexible sup- 
ports—meaning Government guarantees 
sliding between 75 percent and 90 percent 
of parity depending on farm production each 
year. 

SLIDING SCALE VERSUS TWO-PRICE 


Or it may go for a gimmick invented dur- 
ing the Calvin Coolidge era but never tried 
out—the two-price system. This would give 
the farmers just about the same price sup- 
ports as now for products consumed inside 
the United States. The surpluses would be 
sold abroad for whatever foreign buyers 
would pay. 

There are catches and booby traps in both 
schemes, But there seem to be more in the 
second, 

The two-price system would cause dump- 
ing of our surpluses abroad, for one thing. 
That would almost automatically raise high 
tariff walls in other countries against our 
goods. If by some miracle it didn't, it 
would disrupt the economies of many of the 
nations we've been trying to nurse back to 
health since the war. 
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We'll see what we shall see. Meanwhile, 
there are a couple of statistics which ought 
to be lugged in here. One is that the United 
States population is increasing by about 
2,500,000 a year. The other is that the farm 
population is shrinking, in spite of the 90 
percent system's encouragement of overpro- 
duction. So if farmers will control their 
greed for the short run, and not try to 
kill the taxpayer-goose that lays the golden 
eggs, the long-run probability is that Amer- 
icans will eventually eat all the stuff all the 
farmers will part with, and pay higuly satis- 
factory prices for it. 


From the Sample Case, official magazine of 
the United Commercial Travelers of Amer- 
ica, of November 1953] 


As We Sere Ir 
(By Jim Daly) 


We have been hearing about parity prices 
for a lot of years now and are beginning to 
wonder how long it must continue. Mr. 
Benson, the Secretary of Agriculture, has 
been trying to convince the farmers that the 
time is at hand for them to regain their free- 
dom by ceasing to demand this Government 
subsidy. 

The Government has special emergency 
aid to the cattlemen in the drought areas, 
and nobody objects to that although it is a 
refreshing thing to know that many of them 
have said that aside from this special help 
they need nothing further. 

Members of the agriculture staff at Min- 
nesota University recently pointed with 
alarm to the fact that the high Government 
price of butter was pricing it out of the mar- 
ket. The per capita consumption of butter, 
they say, has dropped from 16.4 pounds to 
8.6 pounds and they fear the future of butter 
and also of cheese, which also has dropped. 

We saw an ad in a Mississippi paper that 
said, “Bring your cotton to us; the Govern- 
ment is higher than the market price,” and 
it was signed by a quasi-Government repre- 
sentative. Is this parity or 90 percent parity 
in either case? 

We learn now that certain groups are or- 
ganizing to force Mr. Benson out of his office 
and to restore all parity prices that were in 
effect in the previous administration. It was 
our thought that the last election ruled 
against all of these false theories and not 
just a part of them. 

At the present time a great number of cit- 
izens are paying income taxes above 20 per- 
cent of their incomes, A man and wife with 
combined earnings of $10,000 to $12,000 pay 
almost 20 percent net. A man with a wife 
and child pays about 17 to 18 percent. One 
wonders why all of them should not organize 
and demand 90 percent parity of their in- 
comes. What is your thought? 

Too many people are willing to sell their 
freedoms for alleged security. There must be 
an end to all of this class legislation some 
day. We commend Mr. Eisenhower and Mr, 
Benson for standing pat on their programs, 
We urge you to advise your Congressman ` 
that he also should cease seeing hobgoblins 
in every special privilege group unless he 
wants another group to demand parity in- 
comes, 


Grassroots Conferences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 
Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, it is 


my great honor and very real privilege 
to represent the important Third Dis- 
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trict of Ohio here in the Congress of the 
United States. Therefore, I consider it 
my sacred duty and responsibility to 
represent all the citizens of this district 
to the very best of my ability. I have 
found that it is extremely helpful both 
to me and the Third District to keep well 
informed as to how my constituents think 
and feel about some of the important 
and vital questions confronting our 
Nation and all of us here in Congress. 

With this avowed purpose in mind, 
and after Congress adjourned on Au- 
gust 3, 1953, I returned to the Third 
District of Ohio and again held grass- 
roots conferences with people through- 
out the district. It made me very happy 
when more than three times as many 
people took the time and trouble to 
attend than did the previous year. 

Some, of course, had various kinds of 
personal problems involving their rela- 
tionship with departments and agencies 
of cur Federal Government and with 
which they felt we could be of help to 
them. My staff and I welcomed these 
opportunities to serve, because we are 
always happy to ke of every proper as- 
sistance to any and all of our con- 
stituents, 

A very large percentage of our visitors, 
however, to these grassroots confer- 
ences came to express their opinions and 
give suggestions as to how the work and 
functions of our Federal Government 
could be improved in the public interest 
through increased efficiency and reduc- 
tion of waste. 

It is my constant and sincere effort, 
Mr. Speaker, to represent all of the peo- 
ple in our very important Third District 
of Ohio to the very best of my ability. 
These grassroots conferences, therefore, 
proved extremely helpful and encourag- 
ing to me, because, I was thus enabled to 
discuss many of our problems with a 
great many people on a personal basis, 
These grassroots conferences were also 
very encouraging because I found that 
our citizens are well informed, that they 
have well-founded opinions, based in the 
public interest and not personally selfish 
motives, and that they want to be and 
are actively aware of their responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. This, it seems to me, 
is especially significant, because a well 
informed, interested, and active citizenry 
is the greatest hope for the future and 
well being of our great United States, and 
is our best assurance that our Nation 
will always be the greatest, most wonder- 
ful, and best place in the world in which 
to live. 

In a further effort to be better in- 
formed as to how the citizens of our 
third district feel and think about some 
of the important and vital questions 
which face our Nation and us here in 
Congress, I have prepared a question- 
naire which I hope to give rather wide 
spread distribution in our district. It is 
my expectation and hope that the an- 
swers I receive will provide me with a 
cross sectional and composite point of 
view of our citizens. This will be very 
important, Mr. Speaker, because it will 
not only provide me with important in- 
formation, but it will also alert me to 
those certain issues in which the people 
of the third district are especially inter- 
ested and about which I should be par- 
ticularly well informed, 
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In order, Mr. Speaker, that you, my 
colleagues, and the public at large may be 
officially and fully informed as to the 
questionnaire, I have prepared to uce in 
this. survey, I respectfully request that 
the attached copy be made a part of my 
remarks and printed in the CONGRES- 
EIÒNAL RECORD: 

Kew House OFFICE DUILDING, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dar Fetenp: During the next session of 
Congress, every man, woman, and child will 
be affected by the legislation adopted, It 
is extremely helpful to me to know how you 
feel about the many important and vital 
questions which will be considered. There- 
fore, I will greatly appreciate knowing how 
you fesl on the following questions. Please 
mark and return this questionnaire to me 
in Washington at your earlicst convenience. 

This need not be signed, although we will 
be glad to have your name and address if 
you would like a reply or would like to re- 
ceive other mall and information from this 
office, It will greatly help us, however, in 
tabulating and imterpreting your answers if 
you will state your occupation. We will 
also be glad to have you make any additional 
suggestions or recommendations either at 
the end of this questionnaire or on ancther 
sheet of paper. 

Your cooperation will be appreciated. 

Pau. F. SCHENCK, 
Member of Congress. 

Occupation —— ASA 

1. Do you believe that we should cut taxes 
first amd balance the budget later? Yes U 

o 
3 vou approve higher Federal taxes 
it needed to balance the budget? Yes C] 
No O 

3. Do you feel that the Taft-Hartley lav 

A. Should be repealed? Yes No O 

B. Should be changed giving greater rights 
to employers? Yes O No U 

C. Should be changed, giving greater rights 
to workers? Tes O NO O 

4. Do you favor farm price supports? 
Tes U No0 

5. Should social security be broadened to 
include groups not now covered (farmers, 
professional, etc.)? Yes O No 

6. Do you favor increasing the social- 
security rate of pay deductions from 11% 

t toz percent? Tes O No 

7. Do you favor Senator McCarTuyr’s in- 
vestigation of subversive influences both in 
and out of Government? Tes U No 0O 

8. Do you favor the Un-American Activi- 
tles Committee investigation? Tes U No O 

g. Do vou favor N me congres- 

onnl committees? es o 
= 10. Do you believe the United States should 
remain in the U. N.? Tes OQ No 0O 

11. Do you favor continued foreign eco- 
nomic ald? Yes U No O 

12. Do you favor continued foreign mili- 


Noo 

OC. Airmail? Tes U No 

15. Do you feel it is necessary that the 
Post Office Department operate without a 
deficit? Tes O NO 

16. Do you favor increased pay rates for 
postal employees? Yes U No O 

I7. Are you in favor of universal military 
training? Les O No 0O 

18. Do you favor the requirement that 
drafted and enlisted military personnel serve 


19. Would you favor UMT after the expira- 
tion of our present draftlaw? Yes O No O 
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20. Do you believe that a civil-defense pro- 
gram is necessary? Yes No 0O 

21. Do you believe that the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act should be amended 
to provide for more liberal admission of 
immigrants into the United States? Yes O 
No O 

22. Do you favor Senator Bricxrr’s pro- 
posed constitutional amendment volding 
treaties which deny or abridge any consti- 
tutional rights of American citizens? Yes U 
No O 

23. Do you feel that personal Income taxes 
should be lowered by— 

A. Lowering the income-tax rate? Yes U 
No O 

EB. Increasing exemption for dependents? 
Yes Nod 

C. Raising the exemptions for married 
couples? Yes O No 

24. Would you fayor exemption of the first 
61.500 of retirement income from income 
taxes? Yes O NO UN 

25. Do you feel that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration Is doing a good job? Yes U 
No (] 


Do you want a reply? Les G No 0O 

Do you want to be on our malling list? 
Tes O wo 

S ——T—TfT—T—̃ ͤ———— — 


Case History of a Smear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN TH= HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article which 
appeared in the October 19, 1953, issue 
of Congress Weekly, the publication of 
the American Jewish Congress. This 
article by Mr. Will Maslow concerns the 
attacks of a confessed traitor to the 
United States on the memory of some 
of our Nation's most revered clergymen, 
Rabbis Stephen S. Wise and Judah L. 
Magnes, among other important religious 
leaders. 

During the recent recess of the Con- 
gress the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities released to the press with- 
out comment the statements of various 
ex-Communists attacking these respect- 
ed and revered leaders. To their credit 
the committee did not associate itself 
with the remarks of these confessed 
traitors who now claim passionate pa- 
triotism but neither did the committee 
disassociate itself. It is extremely dis- 
couraging to find that a committee of 
the Congress will act as a vehicle for 
the publication of undocumented charges 
against such responsible leaders of the 
community. The practice which the 
committee engaged in, in this instance, is 
indeed questionable, and I think it is ex- 
tremely desirable that all of the Members 
have an opportunity to read this article 
by Mr. Maslow: 

CASE History OF a SMEAR 
(By Will Maslow) 

Throughout its long and turbulent history, 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities has been criticized for injuring in- 
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nocent people, confusing popular under- 
standing of the meaning of communism, 
attempting to throttle social and economic 
views it disliked and otherwise misusing its 
functions. The recent attack on the de- 
cased rabbis, Stephen S. Wise aud Judah 
L. Magnes, Is the latest and one of the most 
alarming illustrations of the committee's 
procedures. 

On September 11, 1953, the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities releaced 
to the press without comment four volumes 
of testimony delivered before a subcommit- 
tee sitting in executive, i. e., private, session 
in New York City on July 6. 7. 8, 13, and 14, 
1953. The testimony consisted in tho main 
of statements by ex-Communists linking 
Protestant clergymen to the Communist 
Party. The volumes are ontitied “Investiga- 
tion of Communist Activities in the New 
York City Area.” 

Included in the 310 pages of testimony 
thus released was one statement by Bonja- 
min Gitlow reading as follows: 

“To be specific: Before the creation of the 
front organizations,t the ministers who car- 
ried out the instructions of the Communist 
Party or collaborated with it were limited 
in numbers. = 

“The outstanding ones among them were, 
besides Dr. Harry Ward, Dr. William B. Sport- 
Tord. Jerome Davis, Rev. Tucker P. Smith, 
Rey. Irwin St. John Tucker, Rabbi Judal (ste) 
L. Magnes, Rey. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. 
Sidney Strong, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise.“ 

This was the first indication anyone had 
hed that the names of Drs. Wise or Magnes 
had beon mentioned by any witness before 
the committee. 

The paragraph of Gitlow's testimony con- 
cerning Drs. Wise and NMagnes was incor- 
porated in the Associated Press account of 
the attack on the Protestant clergy and dis- 
tributed throughout the country on Septem- 
her 12, 1953. It is significant that many 
Newspapers, on their own initiative, refused 
to publish this paragraph and omitted any 
reference in their stories to Wise or Magnes; 
a sufficiently large number, however, did use 
the Gitlow attack on the rabbis so that it 
immediately became a matter of national 
interest. 

Benjamin Gitlow gave his testimony on 
July 7, 1953, in New York City before Rep- 
resentative Kir Ctazpy, Republican, of 
Michigan, and Francis E. WALTER, Democrat, 
of Pennsylvania, a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. 
Questioned by Robert L. Kunzig, committee 
counsel, Gitlow described himself as one of 
the top officials of the Communist Party in 
the United States from 1919 to 1929, when 
he was expelled. At the time of his expul- 
sion, he was general secretary of the party 
in charge of {ts work in the textile unions. 
Mr. Kunzig stated that the main purpose for 
which Gitlow had been invited to testify was 
to give his “experience in connection with 
the relationship of the Community Party to 
religion.” 

Gitlow began by describing the Commu- 
nist Party as an atheistic organization that 
nevertheless had a policy of infiltration of 
religious organizations, and he named a half- 
dozen Protestant clergymen who had worked 
closely with the party. Mr. Kunzig then 
asked whether Gitlow could tell how the 
Communists infiltrated the religious field. 
He replied that before he answered he would 
deal briefly with the tactic of the united 
front adopted by the Communists in 1922 
after their policy of instigating revolutions 
in Germany and elsewhere had failed. 

This united-front policy, according to Git- 
low, resulted in the formation by the Com- 
munist Party of many united-front organi- 
zations in the United States. The then con- 
tinued: “To be specific: Before the creation 
of the front organizations, the ministers who 


i Identified previously by the witness as 
before 1922. 
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carried out the instructions of the Commu- 
nist Party or collaborated with it were 
limited in numbers.” He then named the 
outstanding one among them as Rabbi Mag- 
nes, Rabbi Wise, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
and 6 other Protestant ministers of whom 
3 had already been named by him. There 
were no other references by Gitlow to Wise 
or Magnes or any other rabbl. 

It is evident that Gitlow in his references 
to Wise and Magnes was referring to the 5 
years between November 1917, the date of the 
Soviet revolution, and 1922—a period more 
than 30 years before the date he testified. 
Dr. Magnes left the United States and emi- 
grated to Palestine in 1922 settling perma- 
nently in that country. In 1925 he became 
chancellor of the Hebrew University in Pal- 
estine. Gitlow clearly therefore was reier- 
ring to events before 1922. 

Far more shocking than Gitlow’s perform- 
ance was that of the committee. It allowed 
him to make his charges relating to evonts 
of 30 years ago without requiring him to 
substantiate them with the slightest evi- 
dence. Gitlow was not questioned at all 
about this reference to Wise or Magnes. He 
was not asked how he knew about the al- 
leged Communist collaboration, whether it 
Was based on this personal knowledge or 
hearsay or when the collaboration took place, 
It will be noted that Gitlow lumped together 
the ministers who carried out the instruc- 
tions of the Communist Party with those 
who collaborated with it, as though there 
were no differences in the two accusations. 
The subcommittee did not ask Gitlow what 
he meant by the term “collaborated.” Judg- 
ing by the committee’s past record, collabo- 
ration may mean anything from taking a 
public stand on an issue paralleling that of 
the Communist Party to joining an organiza- 
tion that is any time dominated by Com- 
munists. The term, however, as the ordi- 
nary reader would understand it, means con- 
scious, deliberate, and systematic coopera- 
tion. In the present state of public opinion, 
a charge that an individual has collaborated 
with Communists is virtually equivalent to 
branding him a traitor. 

On September 24, 1953, the Peekskill 
(N. T.) Evening Star published a letter from 
Benjamin Gitlow (a resident of the area) 
defending himself against attacks because 
of his testimony concerning Wise and Mag- 
nes. In the course of his letter, he wrote: 

“It was the purpose of this testimony to 
show how the Communist movement, from 
its very inception—though antireligious and 
in principal (sic) atheistic—was able to at- 
tract a number of well-meaning, liberal, and 
social-minded religious leaders such as Rab- 
bis Magnes and Wise. The charge was not 
made that they were ever Communists or 
members of the Communist Party.” 

It will be noted that Gitlow was now re- 
treating if not recanting. Rabbis who he 
had previously sworn had carried out the 
instructions of the Communist Party or col- 
laborated with it were now described as 
well-meaning, liberal, and social-minded 
religious leaders who were never mem- 
bers of the Communist Party or Commu- 
nists. Gitlow apparently draws a distinc- 
tion between Communists with a small c“ 
and members of the Communist Party. Wise 
and Magnes, he stated, fell into neither 
category. They are now described merely as 
well-meaning leaders whom the Commu- 
nist movement was able to attract. Here 
again Gitlow gives no dates nor any other 
evidence to support his assertion and uses 
a vague word like attract“ to indicate a 
relationship with the Communists. 

Had the committee shown the slightest 
responsibility or sense of fair play, it would 
have refused to countenance this denun- 
elation, on the unsupported assertion of one 
witness, based on nebulous charges refer- 
ring to events 30 years ago. Instead, heed- 
less of the injury it might do to the repu- 
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tations of two dead rabbis, it made Gitlow’s 
testimony public. The committee, by al- 
lowing Gitlow to testify before it, immu- 
nized him from civil or criminal libel pro- 
ceedings (in New York it is a crime ma- 
liciously to defame the reputation of the 
dead) and allowed anyone now to republish 
this portion of the official transcript of the 
testimony with impunity. 

Public reaction to the Gitlow smear was 
instantaneous and vigorous. Dr, Israel Gold- 
stein, president of the American Jewish Con- 
gress, and Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath. 
president of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, issued a joint statement 
which was printed in full by the New York 
Times and given generous space throughout 
the country. 

The Goldstein-Eisendrath statement de- 
scribed the action of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities as “a shocking 
and frightening betrayal of elementary pub- 
lic responsibility and decency,” expressed the 
hope that this climactic revelation of the 
irresponsible character of the committee's 
procedures will move the American people 
to action in defense of their liberties” and 
concluded that Gitlow's charge was a con- 
temptible and vile desecration of two of the 
most noble and revered names in American 
Jewish history.” 

Thereafter many leading American organi- 
zations and many distinguished American 
citizens, Jewish and non-Jewish, joined in 
denouncing this latest action of the com- 
mittee. 

The national board of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ, the central body 
of American Protestantism, condemned the 
“utter disregard of the American tradition 
of fair play” in releasing accusations against 
the two dead rabbis “revered not only by 
thelr coreligionists but millions of other 
Americans” and described the committee's 
action as yet another example of the abuse 
of the congressional investigative process.” 

The Synagogue Council of America, repre- 
senting the major congregational and rab- 
binic groups in this country, condemned the 
committee for its cowardly attack, The Na- 
tional Community Relations Advisory Coun- 
cil scored the irresponsibie publication of 
unsupported charges and called upon Con- 
gress as “its first order of business when it 
reconvenes“ to adopt fair rules of procedure 
for congressional investigating committees. 

Rabbi Irving Miller, president of the Zion- 
ist Organization of America, accused the 
committee of almost unbelievable irrespon- 
sibility and called the charges against, Wise 
and Magnes fantastic and ridiculous. The 
board of directors of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
made public a resolution denouncing the 
unsupported charges. (Dr. Wise in 1909 had 
been one of the founders of the NAACP.) 
Henry Edward Schultz, national chairman 
of the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith, in a public statement called Gitlow’s 
testimony a reckless attack. The Com- 
munity Church of New York (of which Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes is minister emeritus) 
and the Stephen Wise Free Synagogue de- 
fended the records of Dr. Holmes and Dr. 
Wise and called upon Congress to adopt a 
code of fair procedures. Dr. Holmes, a life- 
long friend and coworker with Dr. Wise in 
innumerable civic and social causes and for 
many years chairman of the board of the 
American Civil Liberties Union (whose con- 
stitution bars Communists from holding of- 
fice or staff positions), has branded the 
Gitlow charges as absolutely false, 

Several influential newspapers including 
the New York Times, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, and the New York Post assailed 
the committee. The only dissenting voices 
that have been heard are The Tablet, the 
official organ of the Roman Catholic diocese 
of Brooklyn, which supported Gitlow's attack 
on Dr. Wise, and Rabbi Benjamin Schultz, 
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director of the American Jewish League 
Against Communism, who expressed his 
faith in the inegrity of Gitlow. 

The Wise-Magnes incident dramatizes the 
need for the reform of the procedure of 
legislative investigating committees and 
focuses attention on the wholly inadequate 
rules of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities that made possible an attack on 
the memory of two deceased and revered 
rabbis. 

On July 15, 1953, this committee made 
public its Rules of Procedure, the first rules 
it has ever adopted. The rules indicate some 
awareness that innocent persons may be in- 
jured by the procedures of the committee. 
Thus it is provided that if a majority of the 
committee or a subcommittee thereof be- 
lieve that the interrogation of a witness in 
& public hearing might “unjustly injure” 
the reputation of other individuals, the 
committee shall conduct such interrogations 
in an executive session. Testimony in exec- 
utive sessions must be kept secret“ and 
“shall not be released or used in public 
sessions without the approval of a majority 
of the committee.” 

The same awareness of this unjust injury 
is indicated by another rule entitled Rights 
of Persons Affected by a Hearing” that re- 
quires the committee “where practicable” 
to notify any person that has been named 
in a public hearing before it as “subversive, 
Fascist, Communist, or affiliated with one or 
more subyersive-front organizations, who 
has not been previously so named.” Such 
notice is to be given “within a reasonable 
time” after the naming. A person thus noti- 
fied may within 15 days of such notice re- 
quest the opportunity of testifying in publie 
about such accusations. 

These rules are obviously inadequate to 
prevent such incidents as the Gitlow smear. 
Nor indeed could any rule be formulated 
that would hold the committee even to ele- 
mentary notions of fair play or decency in 
releasing testimony given in the secret ses- 
sion. Obviously a committee with any sense 
of responsibility would have on its own mo- 
tion rejected out of hand the flimsy asser- 
tions of Gitlow concerning alleged conduct 
30 years ago. 

More basic than rules regulating procedure 
are rules limiting the scope of the commit- 
tee’s investigative power. Today it is au- 
thorized by the standing rules of the House 
to investigate the extent, character, and 
objects of un-American propaganda activi- 
ties. But the rules do not and indeed could 
hardly define un-American. What is un- 
American for the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities evidently is, as the New 
York Times has put it, views on social and 
economic matters differing from its own. As 
long as the committee is given carte blanche 
to libel anyone living or dead as un-Ameri- 
can, no reputation in the United States is 
safe. 

Failing a complete overhauling of the com- 
mittee's functions, the next most important 
step is to reconstitute the committee and 
others like it. It is obviously not enough 
to man the committee with lawyers, accord- 
ing to the custom of the House. Members 
of such committees should be those who 
have demonstrated that they value respon- 
sibility, objectivity, and judicial standards 
of fair play more than headlines, 

While these larger goals are being fought 
for, halfway measures must be sought. One 
is the adoption of rules of procedure designed 
to place some check upon the hit-and-run 
tactics of the committee. For example, rules 
should be adopted that would (1) forbid the 
committee to make public any testimony 
injuring the reputation of any living or dead 
person, unless the committee itself evaluates 
such testimony and makes detailed findings 
about it; (2) forbid the release of such de- 
famatory testimony until the person defamed © 
or the representatives of the deceased per- 
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son have been given a copy of the accusation 
and the opportunity to comment thereon; 
and (3) compelling the committee if it 
makes public the accusation, simultaneously 
to release the answer or defense, Such ues 
are necessary because the Wise-Magnes inci- 
dent is not an isolated one. The commit- 
tee through its long and stormy history has 
rarely been able to distinguish between ac- 
cusation and judgment or even been able to 
evaluate a person's record as a whole. 

The spontaneous indignation and resent- 
ment of distinguished organizations and in- 
dividuals to the irresponsible action of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties are healthy and reassuring. But their 
sense of cutrage must be focused upon con- 
structive goals; the redefinition of the func- 
tions and reform of the procedures of legis- 
lative investigating committees. This reform 
can only be accomplished by the building 
up of a sound public opinion and tradition 
that will hold up to public scorn any legis- 
lator violating the common decencies. When 
the conscience of America Is so aroused that 
it no longer is good politics to smear inno- 
cent people, effective rules of procedure can 
be adopted to preserve and protect our 
American tradition of fair play. 


Lowering the Retiremont Age in Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance to 60 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, we are 
hearing quite a lot of talk today about 
ways in which our social-security sys- 
tem should be improved. And, in the 
beginning, I would like to suggest that 
some of the so-called remedies which 
are being advanced will bear careful 
watching. For example, we cannot, I 
am convinced, improve our social-secu- 
rity system by allowing it to do less 
and less for more and more people. We 
need to extend the coverage of the sys- 
tem, certainly, but not, as some of the 
proposals would do, at the expense of 
those of us who are now receiving its 
benefits, or who will be receiving them 
in the future. 

As many of you know, my own over- 
all solution for improving our present 
system is not only to extend its cover- 
age, but to improve its protection and 
its benefits structure substantially. My 
bill, H. R. 6180, would accomplish the 
purposes of a genuinely protective so- 
cial-security system not only by provid- 
ing for more generous benefits under 
the existing system, but also by furnish- 
ing protection against wage loss caused 
by the fearful hazard of disability, be 
it temporary or permanent. This is an 
arabitious program, and one which will, 
I am afraid, hardly meet with the ap- 
proval of the present Congress. But 
I am glad to be a sponsor of this bill 
because I am very sure that it outlines 
the social-security program which this 
country will someday achieve. 

Meanwhile, I am prom sonorense 

rting such genuine improve- 
9 be possible under exist- 
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ing conditions. And today I want to 
talk with you about one such improve- 
ment which, to my mind, is of the ut- 
most importance in relieving the fear 
of insecurity in the later years of life, 
but which has so far received little at- 
tention, I am convinced that we could 
make one of the most important single 
steps in the direction of genuinely im- 
proving the system and bringing it more 
in line with the realities of our time, 
by lowering the retirement age under 
old-age and survivors insurance from 
age 65 to age 60. 

Why was the retirement age in the 
original Social Security Act set at age 
65? I have asked that question re- 
peatedly, and I have never had a satis- 
factory answer. Perhaps the best one 
is that the choice of age 65 was made 
almost two decades ago, at a time when 
we had had little experience with retire- 
ment plans. By and large, therefore, 
the eligibility age was set at 65 by a 
mathematical and arbitrary choice, 
rather than because it had any special 
meaning in our industrial structure. 

My point, here, then, is that we must 
now reevaluate that decision made over 
18 years ago in the light of our experi- 
ence with the system and our develop- 
ment as a nation. And I am convinced 
that the record of the old-age and sur- 
vivors plan, the experience of the people 
entitled to its benefits, and the industrial 
development and increased productivity 
of our country dictate the wisdom of 
adopting the more realistic retirement 
age of 60 years. 

Such a revision will recognize the 
clear fact of our time that the very in- 
crease in our productivity is shortening 
the work life of most Americans very 
decisively. We hear much talk, for 
example, of the merit of hiring older 
workers—or of encouraging them to re- 
main at their jobs as long as possible. 
All of this is laudable and desirable. 
But the stark reality of the matter is 
that a great many older workers cannot 
continue to work either because they are 
physically unable to do so or because no- 

will hire them. Nearly all eyi- 
dence shows that job opportunities for 
older workers are decreasing simul- 
taneously with the expansion of our 
economy, Studies made by the Depart- 
ment of Labor show that men and 
women who lose their jobs after aze 
45 have the greatest difficulty finding 
new jobs, According to these studies, 
even those employers who keep older 
workers who are already on their pay- 
rolls put strict age limits when hiring 
new workers. Tragically enough, about 
one-third of all persons applying for em- 
ployment are 45 years of age and over. 
This evidence that older workers are the 
first casualties in the labor market is, 
in my opinion, one more very important 
reason why we should lower the eligi- 
bility age in old-age and survivors insur- 
ance at least to age 60. 

And let us remember, too, the hard- 
ship caused in the case of men aad 
women who are forced to leave their 
jobs before age 65 because of a disabling 
injury or illness. All of us know that 
such tragedies occur without regard to 
age. They do not wait until age 65, be- 
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cause the law has set that arbitrary age 
as the one which makes benefits avail- 
able. We know, too, that crippling ac- 
cidents and illnesses are more likely to 
occur as we grow older. 

Now in my opinion, the only real solu- 
tion to this problem lies in enacting a 
really protective disability insurance 
program—such as the one outlined in 
my omnibus bill. For in this way we 
could reach down to protect the worker 
against such a tragedy at any age. But 
again—short of that long-range goa! 
we can substantially reduce the tragedy 
by lowering the retirement age to 60 
years. This will mean that men and 
women who now are so disabled after 
their 60th birthday will not have to wait 
until they are 65 to receive social-secu- 
rity, benefits. Shortening the waiting 
period for workers who are disabled at 
earilier ages will not completely solve 
their problem—but if we can, on their 
60th birthday, say to these people, “You 
are entitled now to your social-security 
benefit. You do not have to wait an- 
other 5 years until you are 65,” we shall 
have taken an important step toward 
relieving at least part of the heartless 
waiting period which is caused by the 
age restrictions of present law. 

May I remind you of another area in 
which the simple matter of lowering re- 
tirement age would he a step in the direc 
tion of righting a real injustice to many 
of the widowed mothers of our country, 
As you know, women are not entitled to 
benefits as the widows of workers until 
they reach age 65 under our existing 
system. This works a special hardship 
on the aged widows and on the depend- 
ent mothers of wage earners who have 
died, It is especially true that women 
age 55 and over find it practically im- 
possible to get a job unless they have 
been recently employed. If a bereaved 
widow has never had a job, or if she has 
been out of the labor market for a long 
time because she was primarily a home- 
maker, her problem of sustaining herself 
after the death of her husband is one of 
tragic proportions. Under the existing 
law, she will be entitled to a widow's 
benefit if her husband was covered by 
social security. But not until she has 
reached age 65. If she was widowed at 
age 55, she must wait 10 years for that 
benefit. If she has no children living 
in the home, and if she is unable to find 
work—either because of inexperience or 
ill health—she often has no recourse 
but public relief. Again, lowering the 
eligibility age to 60 would be a step in 
the direction of relieving much misery, 
And for those wives and mothers who 
are 60 and over when tragedy strikes, it 
would be avoided altogether, 

I have so far mentioned some special 
conditions which, because of the indi- 
vidual inequities they produce, demon- 
strate how much more protective our 
social-security system could become by 
the simple means of lowering the retire- 
ment age by just 5 years. But such an 
improvement is also desirable from the 
point of view of all of us. We are faced 
with the fact that the genius of modern 
industrialism and the productiveness of 
our working force have made it possible 
for us to produce more than we had ever 
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dreamed we could produce—and all that 
by working less, But we know, as well, 
that in creating new opportunities and 
new production records we have also 
increased some of the risks having to do 
with economic security for the American 
family. 

The conditions of our time call as in- 
sistently for a shortening of the working 
life as they have for a shortening of the 
working day. For the most part, we have 
adjusted the hours of the working day— 
or of the working week—to meet modern 
conditions. But we are still wedded to a 
working-life concept which dates back 
at least three decades. We are here 
concerned, then, not with the condition 
of the country in 1910—or even in 1935— 
but with the situation today. We have 
revised and modernized our social secur- 
ity structure in nearly every other re- 
spect, but we have held on to an outworn 
concept in allowing the retirement age 
to stand at 65. 

I believe our social-security system 
should be one which will encourage us 
to make way for younger workers, and 
encourage a way of life which, in the 
democratic pattern, produces the maxi- 
mum of economic progress and individ- 
ual security. Short of the enactment of 
a genuinely protective social-security 
system, such as is proposed in my omni- 
bus bill, I suggest that an amendment 
lowering the retirement age from age 65 
to age 60 would be one of the most uni- 
versally beneficial improvements we can 
make in the system. It will, I submit, 
be a long step forward in providing bet- 
ter and more adequate protection against 
the economic risks of our time, 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr: Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a newspaper article by that 
well-known priest, Rev. James M. Gillis, 
who writes for the Tablet. This article 
is thought provoking, and Reverend 
Gillis sets forth a point of view shared 
by millions of American citizens on the 
subject of our foreign policy. The 
article is as follows: 

ComMMONSENSE DIPLOMACY 

Diplomacy is supposed to be a difficult art, 
to be practiced only by professionals. If an 
amateur ventures to offer a suggestion as to 
how our international affairs should be con- 
ducted, he gets about the same consideration 
from the professionals as a “fan” in the 
bleachers who would tell Charlie Dressen how 
to run the Dodgers or as a Monday-morning 
quarterback who criticized the star who 
called the plays on Saturday afternoon. The 
volunteer diplomat, like the volunteer strate- 
gist, is told, “You keep out of this; you don’t 
know what you are talking about.” 

Not that the professional has reason to be 
proud of what he has achieved. He may 
have made a mess of things. Take the pres- 
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ent situation, for example. Nobody in Eu- 
rope, Asia, or Africa loves us. Most of them 
hate us. They don't want any part of what 
they call Uncle Sam's next war. The ambi- 
tious scheme called NATO has fallen through. 
There is no united Western European army, 
and there is little disposition on the part of 
Britain, France, Italy to create one. So it is 
hard for anyone to see that our diplomacy 
of the last several years has been something 
to brag about. 


FEW SUGGESTIONS 


In such conditions the amateur is em- 
boldened to think that what he suggests 
cannot be worse than what has been tried. 
There is even a chance that it might be bet- 
ter. So I venture a few suggestions. 

First. The elder J. Pierpont Morgan used 
to say, “We do business on character.” He 
meant, I suppose, that he would not know- 
ingly have dealings with a customer whose 
character was known to be bad. Would not 
that reasonable precaution work in diplo- 
macy? Can we really do business with Ma- 
lenkov? Or with Mao Tse-tung? Or with 
the North Korean puppets of these utterly 
irresponsible superbrigands? If we cannot 
do it, why do we try? 

Do the diplomats answer, “If we don't do 
business with crooks, we shall do no busi- 
ness at all“? Is that what you would call 
good business? Furthermore, if you do 
business with disreputables, must you do 
business disreputably? If you are honest 
and the other fellow is dishonest, don’t you 
put yourself at a disadvantage? You may 
lose. Then what? If a banker loses, he 
pays in dollars; if the diplomat loses, he 
pays in lives. In 145,000 American casual- 
ties and in another million sustained by an 
ally. Do you call that successful diplomacy? 

Second suggestion: Tell the people the 
truth. The truth? Yes; the truth. The 
truth to the people at large. Does someone 
say, “Nonsense, you cannot tell the truth to 
the people’? Then what is this Govern- 
ment of ours? A democracy? Would it not 
be common sense and good morality if when 
a diplomat makes a blunder—a costly blun- 
der, a bloody blunder, which sacrifices scores 
of hundreds of thousands of lives and bil- 
lions of dollars—he should “come clean” and 
confess that the venture was a failure? Why 
keep up the bluff? Why attempt to persuade 
the people that a stalemate is a victory or 
that a ghastly fiasco is a triumph? Is that 
diplomacy? Is it decent? Is it moral? 

Third suggestion: This time I quote. 
William Philip Simms, veteran correspondent 
in Europe for the Scripps-Howard papers, 
said in a particularly blunt article not long 
ago: “We should take steps to turn over the 
defense of Western Europé to Europeans. 
There is no longer any reason why we, with 
160 million inhabitants, should export man- 
power to Western Europe with 270 million,” 


$ CALLING ALL HOME 


That looks like common sense. Is come 
mon sense inconsistent with diplomacy? 

But does it mean pulling out of the at- 
tempt. to save Western Europe? Not at all, 
says Simms. We shall continue to help in 
all ways except with manpower in a part 
of the world where American manpower is 
resented. The British, French, and others 
will not listen to the warnings of a Gruenther 
ora Ridgway. So let them put Marshal Juin 
or Field Marshal Montgomery in charge. 

The Europeans now think that our pres- 
ence on the Continent is a menace to peace. 
So, says Simms, as promptly as orderly pro- 
cedure permits, we should bring home our 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen, leaving Euro- 
peans in their peace.” 

Purther—and in the judgment of the ama- 
teur who writes this column—let us remove 
the causes of suspicion, hatred, and jealousy 
caused by the presence of civilian American 
employees in Europe. “Let us call home,” 
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says Simms, "all our missions, commissions, 
authorities, and whatnot—all that army of 
American civilians now swarming over Eu- 
rope—and leave the job to our regular em- 
bassies. * * For a long time now Euro- 
peans have been saying to us, ‘Go home.’ 
Well, let’s go.” 


The Everlasting Building Called Prestige 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, while I 
was in my home district during the recess 
of the 83d Congress I had an opportunity 
to hear a very thoughtful and philo- 
sophical discussion by one of the out- 
standing citizens and civic workers of 
Oregon on the subject of The Everlast- 
ing Building Called Prestige, a copy of 
which I include in these remarks: 

THE EVERLASTING BUILDING CALLED PRESTIGE 

It is often said “Forget the past,” but how 
can I forget my past when my past is what 
Iam. “Study the past if you would define 
the future.” 

Do I want to forget my past? No, if I 
am in good standing and successful. Yes, 
if I have failed in my integrity and duties, 

Regardless of what I wish, it would not 
matter. “Every man is the son of his own 
works.” So when we bulld, we build forever. 

It is startling to think as Cicero said, 
“There is not a moment without some duty.” 
Today makes yesterday’s biographies and 
tomorrow’s sorrows or contentment, 

The best teachers of humanity are the 
lives of great men and great women. Noth- 
ing is so infectious as example, and man may 
do what has by men been done. If we do 
not take care of the moments, we could 
truthfully say—what loneliness is more 
lonely than distrust and he, who purposely 
cheats his fellowmen, would cheat his God. 

It is true after we have built “prestige” in 


the hearts of men, we can live by our past 


efforts. The momentum of revolving respect 
and trust would bring returns a hundredfold. 

As we walk down life's pathway, and some- 
times we are weary with responsibilities and 
Teverses, it might seem fitting to sing the 
song the galley slaves used to sing, but if 
we have some song in our hearts, we will not 
have completely failed. Ah, give us the man 
who sings at his work, one who looks on 
the bright side and pushes the bad things in 
the background. 

If we are successful, let us not forget our 
beginnings and watch lest prosperity de- 
stroys generosity. 

. Though we cannot forget our past, the 
golden age is before us and not behind us. 
Too low they build who build below the skies. 
Not failure, but low aim is crime. If we 
would create something, we must be some- 
thing. 

‘The world belongs to the energetic for good 
or evil. If the men of the hour are of high 
type and have taken care of their yesterdays, 
there is a cycle of constructive work being 
done. If it is the opposite and the most 
energetic are of the Hitler and Mussolini 
type, destructive work abounds. 

As old age comes stealing on, would it not 
be rejuvenating to know that we could be 
recommended by business firms, credit asso- 
ciations, fellow workers and friends, and 
really realize we have bullt an everlasting 
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building of prestige that stands as a sentinel 
to the skies. Know and profit by this 
statement: 

“How can I forget my past, when my past 


is what I am.” 
Ex. va DONDENA Corn. 


ton. Robert B. Meyner Wasn't Too Proud 
To Wax Office Floors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, listed below is an 
item from the Hudson Dispatch of Sep- 
tember 8, 1953, on the Honorable Robert 
B. Meyner, the next Democratic Gover- 
nor of New Jersey. It will, I think, add 
a possible clue to the recent Democratic 
sweep in our great State—the man him- 
self, solid, sound, loaded with stamina, 
and widely admired, 

The article follows: 

Meynzr Wasn't Too Proun To Wax OFFICE 
FLOORS 

After a man has obtained his bachelor of 
arts and bachelor of laws degrees he does not 
usually go around looking for work like 
scrubbing or waxing floors. 

But we are not discussing the ordinary 
lawyer. We are thinking of an extraordinary 
barrister, who came to our Hudson Dispatch 
Bullding in the depth of the depression— 
1933—and started a clerkship with the late 
J. Emil Walscheid, who, with the late Julius 
Lichtenstein, of Hoboken, we think, were the 
two most outstanding members of the legal 
profession in Hudson County in those days, 
and for years that followed. 

Mr. Walscheid's services were so much in 
demand that he and his assistant, Milton 
Rosenkranz, who later became his partner, 
could not keep up with the demands of 
would-be clients. Mr. Walscheid was also 
county counsel. So they decided to get a 
hustling young lawyer to serve a clerkship, 
Mr. Rosenkranz called the dean of Columbia 
Law School. He explained that Mr. Wal- 
scheid wanted the most capable and highest 
standing of the graduating class. Said the 
dean: 

“I have a man who worked every bit of 
his way through Lafayette College, where he 
was captain of the debating team and then 
honor student. He comes from very poor 
parents and has had to make his entire way 
alone through Columbia Law School. At 
Columbia during the past 3 years he has kept 
himself going by keeping a day job during 
the day and a night job during the night 
and has still been able to make a high B 
average. Would you be interested in such 
a man?“ 

Mr. Rosenkranz replied: Send him right 
over.“ 

It was Bob Meyner who showed up at 
Hudson Dispatch Building and went to work 
for the Union City law firm. It was Robert 
B. Meyner, now Democratic candidate for 
governor, who at 45 has become a prosperous 
lawyer in his home town of Phillipsburg, 
Warren County. 

Mr. Meyner knew the pangs of poverty even 
as a child. When he was less than 10 years 
old he was selling newspapers on the streets 
of Paterson, His father was a poor silk 

. weaver, and went from city to city to obtain 
employment in textile plants. He was unable 
to send his son to college, but Mr. Meyner 
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found he could work his way to a law degree 
as well as to that of bachelor of arts. 

Mr. Rosenkranz, whom Mr. Meyner now 
calls his teacher, tells us that the law clerk, 
who was with his firm for 3 years until he 
went to Phillipsburg in 1936 to establish a 
practice, was most helpful. He was depend- 
able, a hard worker, with an unimpeachable 
integrity. Mr. Rosenkranz was not only im- 
pressed by these qualities, but by his deep 
devotion to his family. He sent home 
money regularly, and aided a sister with his 
meager earnings as a law clerk. Mr. Rosen- 
kranz was amazed one day when the young 
lawyer walked into his office and asked him 
if he could not take over the job of waxing 
the new cork floors in the Walscheid suite 
every other Sunday. He said that he needed 
the money to help out his sister. The job 
was given to him and for a long time after 
that young Meyner added 810 every 2 
weeks to his regular earnings. 

The first big fee—large in those days of 
100-percent dollars—was earned by Mr. Mey- 
ner from Clendenin Ryan, now an independ- 
ent candidate for governor against Mr. Mey- 
ner. Mr. Ryan wanted Mr. Walscheid to take 
the case, but both he and Mr. Rosenkranz 
were so rushed that they turned it over to Mr. 
Meyner. Mr. Ryan was so pleased with the 
services of the Phillipsburg attorney that he 
employed him in other matters. Mr. Ryan 
has expressed high regard for Mr. Meyner, 
with one exception—he thinks that Mr. Mey- 
ner is a poor politician. 

Mr. Meyner, a bachelor, still lives with his 
widowed mother, Mrs. Sophia Meyner, now 
70, in an old-fashioned house near the center 
of Phillipsburg. 

Mr. Meyner interrupted his successful law 
practice to go into the Navy in World War 
II. He served as a commissioned officer. 


Our National Parks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr.MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing article entitled Let's Close the 
National Parks,” by Bernard DeVoto, 
which was published in the October 1953 
issue of Harper’s magazine: 

LET'S CLOSE THE NATIONAL PARKS 
(By Bernard DeVoto) 


The chief official of a national park is called 
the superintendent. He is a dedicated man. 
He is also a patient, frustrated, and sorely 
harassed man. Sit in his office for an hour 
some morning and listen to what is said to 
him by the traveling public and by his ad- 
ministrative assistant, the chief ranger. 

Some of his visitors are polite; some aren't; 
all have grievances. A middle-aged couple 
with a Cadillac make a formal protest: It is 
annoying that they must wait three-quarters 
of an hour to get a table at Lookout Point 
Lodge, but when it comes to queuing up in 
order to use the toilets at the point—well, 
really. A woman in travel-stained denim is 
angry because Indian Creek campground is 
intolerably dusty. Clouds of dust hang over 
it, dust sifts into the sleeping bags at night, 
dust settles on the food and the children and 
the foliage, she has breathed dust throughout 
her 2-weeks stay. Another woman reports 
that the toilet at Inspiration Cliff camp- 
ground has been clogged since early last 
evening and that one of the tables there went 
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to pieces at breakfast time. A man pounds 
the desk and shouts that he hit a chuckhole 
on Rimrock Drive and broke a spring; the 
drive, he says, is a carkiller and will soon 
be a mankiller. Another enraged tourist 
reports that a guardrail collapsed when his 
little girl leaned against it and that she 
nearly fell into the gorge. The representa- 
tive of a nature society sums up his observa- 
tions. He has hardly seen a ranger since he 
reached the park. (One reason is that most 
of the rangers are up in the high country 
fighting a forest fre.) Tourists have picked 
all the bear grass at Eyrie Overlook and the 
observer doubts if the species will ever come 
back there. Fifty-one names have been 
freshly carved in the vicinity of Cirque Falls, 
some of them actually on the famous Nine 
Centuries Tree itself. All but one of the 
campgrounds look like slums; in the ob- 
server’s opinion, the reason why they look 
that way is that they are slums. 

Such complaints must be distinguished 
from the irrational ones voiced to the Super- 
intendent by tourists who are cantankerous, 
crackbrained, tired, or merely bewildered. 
They must be so distinguished because they 
are factual and true. (The Superintendent, 
not having a plumber, will send a ranger to 
clean out the toilet but replacing the guard- 
rail will leave him too little money to buy 
lumber for a new table. He squeezed $1,200 
from his budget to enlarge Indian Creek 
campground and so reduce the dust there 
but Brawling River undercut 50 feet of main 
road and the emergency repairs cost $1,350.) 
He answers all complaints courteously, as a 
representative of the National Park Service 
and the United States Government, but he 
has no effective answer. He is withheld from 
saying what would count, “Build a fire under 
your Congressman.” He cannot go on and 
explain that the Service is suffering from 
financial anemia, that it is the impoverished 
stepchild of Congress, and that the lack of 
money has now brought our national park 
system to the verge of crisis. He cannot say 
this and neither can his superiors in the 
Washington office, but it is true, 

Between visitors the chief ranger has been 
developing this theme. He got together a 
crew yesterday and put them to work on the 
decaying bridge inside the north entrance; 
it can be shored up for the rest of this season 
but next year it will be beyond help and the 
north entrance will have to be closed. He 
also went over Beaver Creek Trail again yes- 
terday and he is scared; unless some work 
can be done on it at once it must be closed 
as unsafe. Costs on last week’s rescue job 
are now in, Fourteen men worked 3 shifts 
a day for 2 days to bring that climber with a 
broken hip down from Deception Peak. A 
doctor had to be summoned from 80 miles 
away and an bulance from 175 miles, 
The episode cost just over a thousand dol- 
lars, which will have to come out of the 
budget, and this means one summer ranger 
less next year. (In 1936 the park had two 
more summer rangers than it has this year 
and only one-twelfth as many visitors.) 
Furthermore, Ranger Doakes, an expert al- 
pinist, has demanded overtime pay for that 
rescue—sacrilege in the Service, but the 
chief ranger cannot blame him. The recent 
increase in rents hit Ranger Doakes hard, 
He got only a 137-percent increase, which 
was less than some others, but it brought 
his rent to 23.5 percent of his annual salary. 

Let's leave the chief ranger’s remaining 
woes unprinted and look at this latest device 
for reducing pay by compelling personnel to 
subsidize the National Park Service budget. 
The most valuable asset the Service has ever 
had is the morale of its employees. I have 
said that the Superintendent is a dedicated 
man; all his permanent staff and all the 
temporary rangers and ranger-naturalists are 
dedicated men, too, they are all lovers and 
all fanatics or they would have quit long 
since. Ever since it was organized the Service 
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has been able to do Its difficult, complex, and 
highly expert job with great distinction, be- 
cause it could count on this ardor and deyo- 
tion. The 40-hour week means nothing in a 
national park. Personnel have always worked 
16 hours a day and 7 days a week whenever 
such labor was necessary. Superintendent, 
rangers, engineers, summer staff, fire look- 
outs, they all drop their specialties to join a 
garbage-diaposal crew or a rescue party, to 
sweep up tourist litter, to clean a defouled 
spring, to do anything else that has to be 
done but can't be paid for. They are the 
most courteous and the most patient men 
in the United States and maybe once a week 
several of them get a full night's sleep. If 
you undermine thelr morale, you will destroy 
the Service, Well, the latest increase in rents 
has begun to undermine it. 

By decree of the Bureau of the Budget the 
rents of Government housing must be equal- 
ized with those of comparable housing in the 
same locality. In the end this amounts to 
some sleight of hand in the bookkeeping of 
the United States Treasury, but it Is probably 
sound in theory. Sound, that 18. for a lot of 
Government housing, but not for that 
which, to a varying degree, shields NPS em- 
ployees from the weather. In the first place, 
the locality with which rents must be equal- 
ized is the nearest resort town outside the 
park, where rents are 2 or 3 times as high 
as in the nearest nonparasitical town. In 
the second place, there is practically no com- 
parable housing. These are not the massive 
dwellings of a military installation, the im- 
posing and luxurious ones that the Bureau 
of Reclamation erects, or the comfortable 
cabins of the Forest Service that were bulit 
by the CCC, Apart from a few such cabins 
by the CCC and a few new structures which 
the Service has been able to pay for from the 
pin money that passes as its appropriation, 
they are either antiques or shacks. The best 
of them are usually inadequate—one-bed- 
room houses for couples with two or more 
small children, two-bedroom houses for 
couples with two or more adolescent children. 
Many of the rest of them belong in the 
Hoovervilles of 1931—CCC barracks built of 
tar paper in 1934, and intended to last no 
more than 5 years, old warehouses and cook 
shacks built of slabs, curious structures ham- 
mered together from whatever salvaged lum- 
ber might be at hand, I have seen adobe 
huts in damp climates that were melting 
away from the rain, other quarters that were 
race courses for rats, still others that would 
produce an egg shortage if you kept chickens 
in them. 

Park Service employes are allowed an iso- 
lation deduction of from 5 to 40 percent, 
intended to compensate them for being forc- 
ed to live at a galling and expensive dis- 
tance from the services of civilization. Even 
sọ, the already high rents have been cruelly 
increased by the last directive from the 
Bureau of the Budget. On a list I have at 
hand of 17 dwellings in Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park, the lowest increase (after the 
isolation deduction) is 100 percent, the high- 
est 200 percent, the average of 150 plus). 

At this park there is an associated ingen- 
uity. The park pays Teton County, Wyo., 
$26,000 a year in lieu of taxes; it produces 
God knows how much for the State in gaso- 
line and sales taxes the business brought in 
by its visitors is all that keeps the town 
of Jackson solvent or even alive. But a 
hangover from the controversy over Jackson 

‘Hole National Monument, a controversy 
created for profit by local politicians and 
the gamblers and land speculators allied 
with them, has enabled the town of Jack- 
son to pressure the State administration. By 
decree of the State attorney general, park 
personnel are not residents of Wyoming, 
though any itinerant Okie who paused there 
would be, and must therefore pay for the 
trans and tuition of their children 
who attend public schools. They total $153 
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per pupil. It makes quite an item in the 
family finance of an underpaid public ser- 
vant who has now had his rent increased, 
the rent of a leaky and rat-ridden crate 
which he cannot select but must take as 
assigned—and in which he gets no equity 
though he pays a fifth of his salary or more. 

This last summer I visited some 15 NPS 
areas. It was a commonplace to meet a 
park employee who had had to bring a son 
or daughter back from college as a result 
of the rent increase. It was even com- 
moner to find one who had decided that 
the kids could not go to college when they 
finished high school. In many places, wives 
of park personnel are working for the pri- 
vate firms licensed to operate businesses 
in the parks, and this is a highly undesir- 
able practice. The chief clerk of one of the 
most important parks works weekends in a 
grocery store in order to stay fed while re- 
talning the job he loves. I could add to 
these specimens indefinitely but let it go 
with the end product: the most valuable 
asset of the National Park Service is begin- 
ning to erode away. 

So are the parks and national monuments 
themselves. The deterioration of roads and 
plant that began with the war years, when 
proper maintenance was impossible, has been 
accelerated by the enormous increase in 
visitors, by the shrinkage of staffs and by 
miserly appropriations that have prevented 
both repair and expansion of facilities. The 
Service is like a favorite figure of American 
legendry, the widow who scrapes and patches 
and ekes out, who by desperate expedients 
succeeds in bringing up her children to be a 
credit to our culture. (The boys work the 
graveyard shift in the mills; the girls’ under- 
wear is made of flour sacking.) Its general 
efficiency, the astonishingly good condition 
of its areas, its success at improvising and 
patching up is just short of miraculous. But 
it stops there, short of the necessary miracle. 
Congress did not provide money to rehabili- 
tate the parks at the end of the war, it has 
not provided money to meet the enormously 
incrensed demand, So much of the priceless 
heritage which the Service must safeguard 
for the United States is beginning to go to 
hell. 

Like a number of another small areas in 
the system, the Black Canyon of the Gun- 
nison has no NPS personnel assigned to it. 
On one rim of this spectacular gorge there 
are a few inadequate guard rails, on the 
other and more precipitous rim there are 
none. When I visited it, one of the two reg- 
isters for visitors and all the descriptive 
pamphlets had been stolen. The ranger 
force at Mesa Verde National Park is the 
same size it was in 1932; seven times as many 
people visited it in 1952; the figures for 
June 1953 were up 38 percent from last 
year’s. The park can man the entrance sta- 
tion for only one shift; automobiles which 
arrive in late afternoon cannot be charged 
the modest entrance fee. It cannot assign 
a ranger exclusively to fire duty at headquar- 
ters, though it is in an arid region where 
destructive fire is a constant danger; the 
headquarters ranger must keep the fire-alert 
system operating while he attends to a dozen 
other jobs. All park facilities are strained 
to the utmost. Stretches of the main road 
to keep sinking and must be repaired at 
excessive cost because there is not money 
enough to relocate them where the under- 
lying strata are more stable. There is not 
even money enough to replace broken guard- 
rail posts along the edge of the canyon. 
Colorado and New Mexico are about to con- 
struct a new highway past the park to the 
famous Four Corners. On the day it is com- 
pleted visitors to Mesa Verde will double in 
number and the park will be unable to take 
care of them, It will be yzed. 

Last year Senator Hunt, of Wyoming, made 
a pleasure trip to Yellowstone Park, at least 
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a trip that was intended to be pleasurable. He 
was so shocked by the condition of the roads 
that he wrote a letter of protest to President 
Truman. It got buried under the election 
campaign. And yet, considering the handi- 
caps, Yellowstone has done magnificently 
with its roads; those of many other parks 
are in worse condition. Of the main road 
system in the park, 15 percent is of pre-1920 
standard, 42 percent of pre-1930 standard, 
and only 27 percent of 1950-40 standard. 
Exactly 3 miles of new road have been con- 
structed since 1945 and those 3 complete a 
project that was begun before the war. This 
is the oldest, most popular, and most im- 
portant national park. In 1932, when 200,000 
people visited it, its uniformed staff was large 
enough to perform just over 6,000 man- 
hours of work per week; last yoar, with 
1% million visitors, the shrunken staff 
performed just over 4,000 man-hours per 
week. Like nearly every other popular park, 
it has reached the limit of performance and 
begun to slide downhill. There are not 
enough rangers to protect either the scenic 
greas from the depredations of tourists or the 
tourists from the consequences of their own 
carelessness, or to gather up the litter or to 
collect all the entrance fees that should be 
paid. Weter and garbage and sewage sys- 
tems are beginning to break down under the 
load put on them; already some sewage is 
being discharged in Yellowstone Lake. The 
park's high plateaus covered with lodgepole 
pine are natural firetraps which some day 
Will be burned out because the budget will 
not permit adequate fire protection. 


I have touched on only a few of Yellow- 
stone's critical problems. What I have said 
is true also of all the most popular areas ad- 
ministered by the service and in some degree 
of almost all the less accessible areas. There 
are true slum districts in Yellowstone, Rocky 
Mountain, Yosemite, Mesa Verde, various 
other parks. The National Park Service does 
a far better job on its starvation rations than 
it could reasonably be expected to do, but it 
falls increasingly short of what it must do, 
It is charged with the preservation, protec- 
tion, maintenance, development, and ad- 
ministration of 28 national parks, 5 national 
historical parks, 85 national monuments, 56 
areas of various other classifications, and 765 
National Capital parks. Their importance to 
the American present and future is simply in- 
calculable; they are inestimably valuable, 
But Congress made no proper provision for 
rehabilitating the areas at the end of the war 
or for preparing them for the enormous in- 
crease in use. More than 80 million peo. 
ple visited them last year, It could have 
provided for renovation and expansion at 
about a fourth or a fifth of what the job 
would cost now, but it didn’t. It requires 
the Service to operate a big plant on a hote 
dog-stand budget. 

The crisis is now In sight. Homeopathic 
measures will no longer suffice; 30 cents 
here and a $1.75 there will no longer keep 
the national park system in operation. I 
estimate that an appropriation of $250 mil- 
lion, backed by another one to provide the 
enlarged staff of experts required to expend 
it properly in no more than 5 years, would 
restore the parks to what they were in 1940 
and provide proper facilities and equipment 
to take care of the crowds and problems of 
1953. After that we could take action on 
behalf of the expanding future and save 
from destruction the most majestic scenery 
in the United States and the most important 
field areas of archeology, history, and biologi- 
cal science. 

No such sums will be appropriated. There- 
fore, only one course seems possible. The 
national park system must be temporarily 
reduced to a size for which Congress is will- 
ing to pay. Let us, as a beginning, close 
Yellowstone, Yosemite, Rocky Mountain, and 
Grand Canyon National Parks—close and 
seal them, assign the Army to patrol them, 
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and so hold them secure till they can be re- 
They have the largest staffs in the 
system but neither those staffs nor the budg- 
- ets allotted them are large enough to main- 
tain the areas at a proper level of safety, 
attractiveness, comfort, or efficiency. They 
are unable to do the job in full and so it 
had better not be attempted at all. If these 
staffs, and their respective budgets, were dis- 
tributed among other areas, perhaps the 
Service could meet the demands now put on 
it. If not, additional areas could be tempo- 
rarily closed and sealed, held in trust for a 
more enlightened future—say Zion, Big Bend, 
Great Smoky, Shenandoah, Everglades, and 
Gettysburg. Meanwhile, letters from con- 
stituents unable to visit Old Faithful, Haif 
Dome, the Great White Throne, and Bright 
Angel Trail would bring a nationally dis- 
graceful situation to the really serious at- 
tention of the Congress which is responsible 
for it. 


Present Income-Tax Exemption of $600 
Skould Be Raised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRISENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the present personal income- 
tax exemption of 8600 for each taxpayer 
and each dependent is totally unrealistic 
today. At the time when these exemp- 
tions were made so low a dollar was 
worth more than it is today. With the 
decreasing value of the dollar it is now 
necessary to raise the personal income- 
tax exemption in order to end the dis- 
proportionate tax burden which now falls 
on large families. 

In January 1953, I introduced H. R. 
2281 which provides for raising the in- 
come-tax exemption from $600 to $750 
for all personal taxpayers and for each 
dependent. According to the Treasury 
Department estimates this change in the 
income-tax laws would make an addi- 
tional $3% billion a year available to 
American families. We all know that 
the American family is the great spend- 
ing unit which keeps the wheels of Amer- 
ican industry turning. This additional 
$34 billion in the hands of American 
families would be spent on the usual 
family necessities and would thus help 
to keep American business at a high 
level and help to absorb American 
farmer products. 

Since it has been proposed to reduce 
taxes beyond the amount which has 
already gone into effect as of January 1 
of this year, it would be much more equi- 
table to bring about this reduction by 
increasing the personal exemptions 
rather than by an overall percentage de- 
crease in the tax rates. An overall de- 
crease in rates, while helpful, would still 
leave the large families bearing a dis- 
proportionate share of the tax burden, 
On the other hand, a reduction in the 

exemptions would benefit 
everyone but would be particularly bene- 
ficial to large families. 

H. R. 2281 is also applicable to the 
double exemption for blind persons and 
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persons over 65. Hence, a married cou- 
ple, both over 65, would be entitled to 
an exemption of $3,030 under H. R. 2281, 
in contrast to the present exemption of 
$2,400. Thus, this bill would be a great 
help to the old people who have particu- 
larly borne the burden of infiation which 
has sharply reduced the value of their 
savings and annuities. 

The Republican administration which 
came into office in 1920, following World 
War I and its high taxes, particularly 
benefited the people with low incomes by 
greatly reducing their income tax from 
its previous high level. The present new 
Republican administration can likewise 
do a worthwhile act of justice and give 
priority in tax relief for the persons with 
low incomes and large families by rais- 
ing the present tax exemptions $600 to 
$750 or more per dependent, 


Federal Cooperation With Local Subdivi- 
sions for the Conservation and Develop- 
ment of Water Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in line with the announced 
policy of the Department of Interior to 
wooperate with the States and other 
political subdivisions in the conservation 
and development of water resources, I 
have today introduced a bill to provide 
Federal assistance to permit the financ- 
ing and construction of the Tri-Dam 
project on the Stanislaus River in Cali- 
fornia. 

The South San Joaquin Irrigation Dis- 
trict and the Oakdale Irrigation District 
have combined their interests in under- 
taking this joint project. These two 
districts were pioncers in the develop- 
ment of irrigation in California which 
turned our agricultural production from 
grains, hay, and so forth, to specialized 
crops such as almonds, walnuts. peaches, 
plums, pears, prunes, grapes, truck 
garden crops of all kinds, and so forth. 
This has resulted in California being the 
State which for years has been the 
largest producer, in dollar value, of agri- 
cultural crops. 

This bill will authorize assistance in 
the amount of $10,370,000 to these dis- 
tricts. The districts have each voted 
bonds in the sum of $26 million for the 
development of the Tri-Dam project. 
The districts are operated jointly, and 
have two Federal Power Commission 
licenses authorizing the construction of 
this project. 

It is fantastic that a small group of 
people who are the owners of these dis- 
tricts—about 30,000 people in the bound- 
aries of the districts—should be willing 
to bind themselves to the payment of 
$52 million plus interest, in order to more 
fully develop a water supply to meet the 
expanding needs of the irrigators. 
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The amount which is provided as 
financial aid is the sum which it would 
cost the Federal Government for the 
irrigation features of the project, should 
it develop the water resource and in turn 
Sell it to the irrigators. Under the recla- 
mation law this would be repaid by the 
water users, without interest, over a 
period of 40 years. This sum is not a 
gift to the irrigation districts. It is 
merely a loan to help them get started 
on the project. It will be repaid by the 
districts. 

This bill is a “guinea pig” bill that may 
pave the way for other similar projects 
and that will result in collaboration be- 
tween the Federal Government and State 
agencies in the development of water 
resources. It will place the management 
and control of these resources in the 
hands of those who will use and pay for 
the works necessary to bring the water 
to their lands. It will be controlled at 
the level of and by the very people who 
use the resource. It will remove remote 
control of water which comes from an 
intrastate stream in California, which by 
its constitution provides that the water 
of its streams belong to the people of 
the State. 

Another interesting feature of this de- 
velopment is that hyroelectric. develop- 
ment of these waters will provide elec- 
tricity, the sale of which will completely 
pay for the whole project in 50 years, 
These districts have an executed con- 
tract with the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
that all the power developed by these 
dams will be purchased by the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., and it is estimated 
that in 50 years the income from this 
contract will pay the money for which 
the people of the districts have bonded 
themselves 

A most interesting thing about this 
situation is that the vote of the people 
who authorized these bonds was over 9 
to 1 in one district, and over 5 to 1 in 
the other district. 


Deduction of College Expenses for 
Income-Tax Purposes _ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, In. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, a pro- 
posal has been made that the income- 
tax laws should be revised to allow de- 
duction for tax purposes of certain ex- 
penses connected with college education. 
Iam thoroughly in agreement with the 
basic principle upon which this proposal 
is based. My specific reasons 1 will 
enumerate for you in a minute, but first 
I would like to say a few words about the 
importance of a college education for the 
youth of today. If we are willing to Sup- 
port tax advantages for the sake of mak- 
ing college education more readily avail- 
able, we must first agree that a college 
education is a good and desirable thing. 
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We live in a very complex world today, 
a world which our ancestors would find 
completely baffling. We are engaged in 
all sorts of activities which they could 
never have anticipated. We have made 
tremendous strides in both the physical 
and the social sciences. Life is infinitely 
more complex today than ever before. 
How are we to cope with this increased 
complexity, with this myriad of new in- 
ventions and new developments? How 
are we to equip the young men and 
women of today to go out with a chance 
of making a better world for themselves? 
One answer is that we must provide bet- 
ter and more extensive education for as 
many of our population as possible. 
Now, a better education does not mean 
that everyone must go to college. But, 
certainly, it means that we should pro- 
vide the opportunity for the best quali- 
fied of our young people to do so. We 
need desperately, for instance, many 
more scientists and adequately trained 
professional men and women. We need, 
too, men and women who have an under- 
standing of our social and economic 
structure, of our cultural institutions; 
men and women with a background ade- 
quate to enable them to devise workable 
solutions to the many problems which 
confront us, Colleges are equipped to 
help us satisfy those needs, 

Today, 150,000 top students each year 
are unable to go on to college from high 
school, mostly for financial reasons. 
Only 20 percent graduate from college. 
We can and must do better than this. 

There are a few fortunate families 
who have no trouble in meeting all the 
expenses their children incur during the 
course of their college educations. But 
most of us experience a great deal of 
difficulty in scratching up the thousands 
of dollars required to put a child through 
college. Many of us find it far beyond 
the realm of possibility, or are forced 
to go heavily into debt to secure the 
necessary funds. One action which 
would provide some relief is the raising 
of the income tax deduction allowed for 
a dependent in college to a figure which 
more nearly corresponds to the actual 
cost than does the present 8000 allow- 
ance. Experience has shown that a par- 
ent must expect to pay nearly $1,500 a 
year to keep a child in college; many 
schools require a much greater amount; 
some are somewhat less expensive, espe- 
cially if the child is living at home. 
Very few of us have $1,500 a year to 
spare, and the situation becomes even 
worse when two or more children are 
ready for college at the same time. In- 
creased tax deductions would not solve 
the whole problem, but they would make 
it a little less burdensome. We allow 
deductions for medical expenses, for con- 
tributions to charities (possibly includ- 
ing the education of someone else's chil- 
dren), and we grant special tax advan- 
tages for such things as the rapid amor- 
tization of the cost of defense plants. 
It would be even more logical to allow 
tax advantages for the college educations 
of our children. Not only would this 
help the children, but it also would help 
some of the private institutions of higher 
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learning by increasing the number of 
studentsin attendance. In the long run, 
of course, all of us would benefit by 
having a citizenry which was better edu- 
cated and better equipped to face the 
problems of modern-day living. 


Texas Friendship to Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to call the attention of the 
Members of this body to the following 
report made by Prof. Daniel Russell, of 
the department of agricultural econom- 
ics and sociology of the A. & M. College 
of Texas, following his visit to Germany 
with a boatload of heifers and livestock 
donated by the people of Texas in con- 
junction with the Christian Rural Over- 
seas Program—CROP. Professor Rus- 
sell was accompanied by Mr. Basset Orr, 
of the Texas Feed Industries, who do- 
nated the feed for the livestock while 
en route from Galveston. 

Texas F'arenpsHir TO GERMANY 


The Texas Friendship of dairy cattle, food, 
and clothing to the political and religious 
refugees of Germany got enthusiastic sup- 
port from all the diverse religious, political, 
economic, national, and racial-origin groups 
as no other private effort in the State's his- 
tory perhaps. From a religious angle, Jews 
and Church of Christ, Catholics and South- 
ern Baptist, Episcopalians and Seventh-day 
Adventists, Methodist and Latter-day Saints, 
Lutherans and Evangelicals, and many other 
denominational people gave dairy animals, 
food, and clothes. 

From an economic standpoint, differences 
in individuals contributing were as marked, 
Members of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations and the American Federation of 
Labor took leadership and made noteworthy 
contributions to the ship's cargo. Likewise 
leading members of the National Association 
of Manufacturers contributed time and 
money to the cause. Widow women living 
on a small annuity and some of Texas’ 
wealthiest men made contributions. One 
aged part-time farm laborer came to the 
minister of a small country church who was 
trying to raise money to buy a heifer and 
said, “Preacher, I can’t give much, but here 
is a dollar, maybe that will buy the tail of 
the heifer.” Wealthy city churches and poor 
country churches gave, In Chapel Hill, Tex., 
the Baptist Church and the Methodist 
Church joined hands in giving a heifer. 
Large-scale farmers, ranchers, dairymen, and 
small-farm operators gave. 

From a racial- or national-origins stand- 
point, the Negro Agricultural Council of 
Hopkins County led out by contribution of 
a fine-bred dairy heifer to go on this ship. 
Germans, Czechs, Italians, Poles, Mexicans, 
Englishmen, Scots, Norwegians, Irishmen, 
and those of other national origins joined 
hands in this mercy enterprise. 

From a political standpoint, Dixtecrats, 
Shivercrats, loyal Democrats, old-line Re- 
publicans, Eisenhower Republicans, and at 
least one Socialist cooperated wholeheartedly 


in the program, 
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Some people abroad think these divisions 
in our public indicate weakness. Quite the 
opposite is true, because they act as checks 
and balances especially since in periods of 
crisis and in great mercy campaigns as ours, 
we all sit down together and join hands in 
a great cooperative effort. It is a great task 
for those of us conducting these campaigns 
to always keep harmony and see that ten- 
sion does not arise. Only absolute harmony 
have we had thus far. We ought to get to- 
gether more often like this, because it might 
make our tensions in other areas less se- 
vere. Our differences are not so great, we 
find, after we sit down and eat and work 
together. Our program is not brotherhood 
in theory but brotherhood in action. 

Shipping the heifers was the most dificult 
part of our program. This was our first ex- 
perience. Health requirements for ship- 
ments are difficult, conflicting, and confus- 
ing to the beginner. 

Of the 74 heifers penned for shipment, 
only 42 were cleared in time for shipment. 
Recommendations are being worked out for 
State and national committees for future 
shipments, 

We learned a lot, and I believe we could 
make another shipment without so many 
headaches, Many of our voluntary workers, 
county agents, dairymen, veterinarians, and 
others are to be highly commended for stay- 
ing with us to the end through all the trou- 
ble we and they had. Some contributed 
almost full time the week before we salled. 

The steamship Jesse-Lykes, with our cattle 
and food and other contributions aboard, 
sailed from the port of Houston 6 p. m., 
August 17. Bassett W. Orr, Bryan, secretary 
of the Texas Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion; Glenn Fuller, 4-H and FFA boy, of 
Houston; and Daniel Russell went along to 
care for the dairy animals, Four rough days 
were encountered at cea. Several of the ani- 
mals as well as our 4-H boy got seasick. By 
hand feeding we kept the animals from los- 
ing weight except for one heifer, which was 
sick 3 days before we knew what was the 
matter with her. On the whole the animals 
kept in good shape and were even in better 
condition when we arrived than when we 
left. Even the little heifer mentioned above 
was slicking up and gaining weight when 
we arrived. 

After 19 eventful days at sea with 2 of 
those a stopover at La Palice, France, we 
arrived at Bremen, Germany, with our cargo, 
A welcoming committee headed by Herr Kurt 
Grote, of Oralog, and Dr. Leuders, of Church 
World Service, with movie and television 
cameras, were there to greet us. The Ger- 
mans were aboard unloading the cattle with 
big lift cranes almost before we landed. We 
were taken to the Bremen Hospice, a hotel 
operated by the Evangelical Church, where 
we were comfortably and reasonably housed 
for our stay in Bremen. 

The next day, Sunday, we were taken at 
11 o'clock to the port building where some 
of our supplies were displayed—trice, sugar, 
lard, flour, clothes, for the presentation, 
acceptance and dedication of our gift. Th’ 
burgomaster, the chief of welfare of the 
Bonn government, the local senator, the 
representatives of Cralog (all private relief 
agencies in Germany. Church World Service, 
etc.) and I mrade speeches. All speakers 
praised the people of the United States very 
highly, Texas in particular, the Christian 
rural overseas program, and Heifer Projects, 
Inc. (Dr. Leuders stood by me and inter- 
preted the German addresses as they were 
given.) This was national election day. We 
went to two polling places. Great masses 
were going to the polls, always in a very 
orderly manner. The results of the elections 
are well known in the States by now. 
Communists and neo-Fascists were allowed 
to put their announcements on the public 
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bill boards, but they got nowhere in the 
elections, Germans are solidly behind Ade- 
nauer, but do not know who would take his 
place if something happened to him. 

There are great piles of rubble from the 
war in Bremen and other large German 
cities, but everywhere you look they are 
building new apartment houses, schools, fac- 
tories and business buildings, streets and 
what have you. When you ride out in the 
country, you see beautifully kept farms, pas- 
tures and fine livestock. Abject poverty 
such as you see in Korea and the rest of 
the Orient or even in France, is not evident. 
One traveling through Germany might won- 
der why relief suppiies are made by Ger- 
many. The German people as such do not 
need relief and would highly resent being 
considered the objects of charity, even char- 
ity through Christian efforts. Lou have 
to look back of the scenes to see the real 
needs. 

There is a food shortage because East 
Germany has always been the food basket 
of west industrial Germany. Now East Ger- 
many is behind the Iron Curtain, West 
Germans have stepped up their food pro- 
duction far beyond what it was before the 
war, and with trade can easily take care of 
themselves. They must import sugar, oil, 
cotton, wool, and other basic commodities. 

It is the displaced new arrivals, ten to fif- 
teen millons, that need help, Germany is 
doing her best to take care of them, far more 
than we and all nations are doing, but they 
must and should have helped in this enor- 
mous task. One out of each five persons in 
West Germany is a displaced person. In some 
areas, 1 in 2 or 3 is displaced. On an area 
smaller than Texas, they have ten to fifteen 
million new people. 

Germany is badly overcrowded In housing. 
Many of the people who fled the bombed- 
out cities to the rural areas still live there 
and commute back and forth to their city 
Jobs on bicycles, motor bikes, trains, buses, 
etc., because they cannot find a place to 
live in the city where they work. Now, with 
all the new-arrival refugees, one can easily 
picture the overcrowded housing. We were 
told that in some areas every house had 
an extra person, couple, or family. This is 
something the tourist traveling through 
Germany does not see or realize. We heard 
no complaints; we both realize this is not 
good. 

The German people generally eat heartily, 
but they are short on fats, olls, sugar, wheat, 
meats, and other foods we take for granted. 
Potatoes, cabbage, snap beans, and other 
homegrown vegetables make up a large part 
of their diet. Even in the hotels bread was 
mever served except at breakfast. and the 
German-made bread is very appetizing. 

The average German is clothed comfort- 
ably, but their clothes look a little coarser 
than ours and more worn. There is a short- 
age of cotton, wool, and leather which they 
could buy from us if we would buy their 
Industrial products. Old clothes from this 
wuntry are needed, especially among the 
refugees. Especially are men's clothes and 
shoes needed. Children's clothes and shoes, 
women's clothes and sweaters and coats are 
quite welcome. Women's narrow-toed, high- 
heeled shoes don't fit. There was some com- 
plaint that some bundles of clothes were 
badly worn and in poor condition. Unless 
bad clothes are good, they should not be 
sent, - 

Some have questioned me as to whether 
the German people appreciate these dona- 
tions of ours. One has only to make the 
trip as we did to get this question answered. 
All the people—government, church, refu- 
gees, and private citizens—are most appre- 
ciative. The welfare director of the Bonn 
government was high in his praise of our 
gift. An old German couple from Hanover 
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on the boat from a visit to their son in Port 
Arthur, Tex. cried when they were told the 
heifers were a gift from the church people 
in Texas to the refugees in Germany. An 
old Czech lady in a refugee camp cried pro- 
fusely when she was told we were Americans. 
She said if it had not been for the Americans 
she would have been dead a long time ago. 
One refugee boy proudly showed us the 
American label in the coat he wore. In some 
respects I think we have gotten more credit 
than we deserve because the German Gov- 
ernment and the people haye done so much 
more than we for the refugees. 

The refugees in Germany can be divided 
roughly into three groups—the escapees, the 
DP's, and the refugees. 

The escapees are the German citizens of 
East Germany fleeing the Iron Curtain for 
an asylum in the free world. All classes of 
people are in this group of from 800 to 1,800 
per day through West Berlin. Some are old 
people. Many are teenage youths who refuse 
to desert their religion and take the oath of 
the Communist youth organization required 
to go to school and work. Some are indus- 
trial workers, shopkeepers, and professional 
people. Large numbers ere farmers who 
could not make the impossible quotas put 
on them by the Communist overlords. They 
saw everything they had was golng to be 
taken away from them as ‘a penalty and they 
fled the land they loved and the home-that 
had been in the family name for hundreds 
of years. 

These escapees constitute the largest num- 
ber and are the easiest to adjust. Some will 
migrate to the States, Canada, South Amer- 
ica, and other parts of the world. They 
are given all the rights of German citizens, 
social security employment rights and serv- 
ice, public housing where available, etc. 
Many, if not most of them, are finding em- 
ployment In the expanding German economy 
and are making generally a contribution, 
I would say, to West Germany, especially if 
she can get trade. One big handicap some 
Germans told me was that most of the 1,700 
camps they were being sent to were in the 
rural areas too far from the industrial towns 
where they might be needed. Relief for 
most of these should be of a temporary na- 
ture until they become adjusted and self- 
supporting, Nearly all of them have only 
the clothes on their backs, 

Two groups among the escapees will need 
long-time care. These are the unemploy- 
able, aged, and cripples, and youth. The 
teenage youth ought to have a special appeal 
for the American public. The German peo- 
ple are trying to put all these youths in 
school so that they might finish their edu- 
cation and be worth more to Germany in the 
future. This, it seems to me, is going to 
cost someone a great deal of money for some 
time; and from other free-world nations, it 
seems to me, would be in order. In one 
orthopedic hospital run by the Evangelical 
Church out of Kassell, I saw them doing 
surgery and reeducation for cripples, 

But everywhere one goes in Germany, they 
find these people fitting into the life of Ger- 
many. In the World Council of Churches 
office in Frankfurt, was a former doctor of 
philosophy and professor of English in an 
East German university. Three of the doc- 
tors in the orthopedic hospital were escapees. 
The ticket clerk in Lykes Lines, etc. 

The second group, the DP's, are the most 
pathetic and most needy of all. These are 
the people uprooted by the Potsdam and 
other agreements made with Russia from 
their native homes in territory taken over 
by Russia and sent to West Germany because 
they had some German lineage. Some of 
them are from countries like Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Latvia, and even Russia proper. 
They are used to a culture different from 
Western Germany and may not even speak 
the German language. 
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Some of these DP’s have been whiling 
away their time in a DP camp for 6 or 8 
years with evidently not much hope for the 
future. They are fed, clothed, and housed 
by the West German Government and by 
international relief organizations, as CROP. 
However, the Germans, I would say, are bear- 
ing the brunt of the load. Some are old peo- 
ple, some are crippled, perhaps war casualties, 
Many are children. 

These people need everything. The camp 
I saw was some old temporary barracks. The 
roofs leaked badly. They had never seen 
paint. They were rotting away. They were 
bound to be cold In the hard winters. 

Their clothes were old and worn. One 
little sandy-haired boy had his pants patched 
until it looked like they could stand no fur- 
ther patching. All the children the day of 
the yisit were there because the other chil- 
dren in the local school had gone on a field 
trip and these children could not put up 
the small transportation fee. Old clothes 
from America would be a godsend to these 
people, especially good children's clothes and 
shoes, men's clothing and shoes, women’s 
clothing and shoes of the non-high-heel 
variety. 

Some of the men and women get part- 
time employment in the fields and the local 
stone quarry, but unemployment and inac- 
tivity are major problems. These are the for- 
gotten, neglected, needy people living in the 
poor quarters off the main highways that 
the tourist does not see as he travels 
Germany and sees all the activity and appar- 
ent prosperity in Germany. 

The third group, for want of a better 
name, we will call the refugees. They are 
those who have fied the Iron Curtain, but 
have not been given the status of the 
escapees and DP's. That is, they are not 
given any of the official aid, such as employ- 
ment status, social security, and other gov- 
ernment benefits. They are completely on 
their own, 

All crossing over into the West Zone in 
Berlin now, are screened very carefully by 
an American, a British, a French. and a Ger- 
man team of specialists. If there Is any ques- 
tion by any team as to their reason for cross- 
ing over, or if they are non-Germans, they 
are not given citizenship status of the others 
coming over. However, I am told, no one 
ficeing to the free world through Berlin is 
forced to go back to Communist-dominated 
areas. They get police protection, but no 
material help from the West German Goy- 
ernment. With the great influx of the last 
few months, restrictions are being tightened 
until about one-third now are in this group. 

What will happen to this great group of 
people without a country, so to speak? Your 
guess is as good as mine. Unquestionably a 
great many will go back to East Germany 
because the main reason, I was told, West 
Germans were not accepting them was be- 
Cause they could not prove that they were 
not employed and they were suffering undue 
persecution in the East Zone. Many of 
them hope to migrate to another country. 
Some will. Some on their own are finding 
work, but this is difficult. Some will find 
friends in Germany or other lands that will 
help take care of them. They are living any 
place they can find. Several families even in 
a room. Large numbers in vacant ware- 
houses or buildings they may find. 

Unquestionably this is a group needing 
help from the free world. Church and pri- 
vate agencies are doing much in trying to 
help these people, but their resources are 
inadequate for this tremendous job, espe- 
cially since they must help these other 
groups. There is even a refugee camp for 
escaped Russians in Frankfurt. A Greek- 
Orthodox priest was visiting them the time I 
was in Frankfurt. 

Germany, at first glance, seems to be 
booming and prosperous. Back of the scenes 
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there is very dire poverty, neglect, and need. 
If these people are not helped, we may not 
expect them to continue to believe in the 
principles of the free world we so proudly 
enunciate. They will be ripe for the rabble- 
rousing organizer no matter what “ism” he 
advocates. America needs to help them and 
I believe will. 


Trade With Iron Curtain Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I haye been 
home among normal people so long that 
it takes reconditioning to understand 
some of the things I have been reading 
about in the Washington papers for the 
last 2 days. 

When I left here in August to go home, 
Russia was a mortal enemy of mankind, 
cruelly bent upon the destruction of 
freedom and decency and all of the 
things we cherish. That is, I thought so, 
but I read this morning where the Presi- 
dent’s man, Stassen, now called Foreign 
Operations Administrator, had a press 
conference and said that the National 
Security Council decided last summer to 
relax the curbs on trade with the Iron 
and Bamboo countries, and that the ad- 
ministration has been relaxing the bans 
on items considered nonstrategic over 
the last 5 months. As a matter of fact, 
the article said that the Eisenhower 
administration has reversed its policy of 
opposing trade with Russia and is now 
encouraging such trade. The article re- 
minds us, however, that this will not 


favorably affect the surpluses of Amer- - 


ica—it will only favorably affect the 
countries that we have been giving 
money to since the war and, of course, 
Russia. 

Mr. Speaker, when can an enemy be 
forgiven for purely economic purposes? 
When is it advisable to prohibit Ameri- 
cans from trading with the Iron Curtain 
countries, and at the same time advisable 
to permit and encourage our beneficiaries 
and competitors to carry on this trade. 

I have not been able to wipe away the 
blood and sacrifice and suffering brought 
on by the Communists sufficiently to ac- 
cept without protest a policy that will 
strengthen the Government of Russia. 

It is not possible for me to experience 
anything except anger and sadness that 
my country would make such a decision, 
a decision which, apparently, was made 
last summer when young Americans were 
dying at the hands of the stooges of the 
Communist government. I do not pro- 
pose to tell the Governments of England, 
France, Italy, or any other government 
except My own what they should or 
should not do with reference to someone 
who is trying to kill them, but I do say 
that I am not going to share with them 
the hard-earned dollars of the American 
people, and to further say that the pro- 
posed announcement by Mr. Stassen does 
not make sense to me. If it is the ad- 
ministration's proposal, we are entitled 
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to a full explanation from those responsi- 
ble for it, and an opportunity for the 
people's representatives to pass upon its 
soundness. 

It does not seem right, somehow, to 
have one hand asking for billions and 
sacrifice to destroy an enemy and the 
other hand patting him on the back and 
encouraging his economic welfare, 


Trinity River Project Endorsed by Bureau 
Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, this fall at 
Red Bluff we held the ground-breaking 
ceremonies for the construction of the 
Sacramento Valley canals, a_ historic 
step in the progress of northern Cali- 
fornia. One of the prominent public 
officials appearing on the platform at 
the ceremonies on October 17, 1953, was 
Mr. W. A. Dexheimer, the Commissioner 
of Reclamation. In his remarks he not 
only pointed to the value and impor- 
tance of these canals to northern Cali- 
fornia, but referred in favorable terms 
to the Trinity River project, which is the 
next step in the development of north- 
ern California's water resources. He 
stated that the Bureau of Reclamation 
stood ready to support authorizing legis- 
lation for this project. Such legislation 
is now pending before the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and I hope to get favorable action on it 
this session. Because of its general in- 
terest, I am including at this point the 
full text of Mr. Dexheimer’s speech: 


COMMENTS BY COMMISSIONER OF RECLAMATION 
W. A. DEXHEIMER AT GROUNDBREAKING FOR 
SACRAMENTO CANALS, RED BLUFF, CALIF., 
OCTOBER 17, 1953 t 


The start of work on the Sacramento 
Canals here today represents the culmination 
of preliminary efforts which have been going 
on in this valley for 80 years. 

It was back in 1873, less than 10 years after 
the Civil War, that the Congress authorized 
the Secretary of War to appoint a board of 
commissioners to make an “examination of 
irrigation of the Sacramento, San Joaquin, 
and Tulare Valleys.” 

Lt. Col. B. S. Alexander's report to Presl- 
dent U. S. Grant outlined a comprehensive 
system of “hypothetical irrigation canals in- 
cluding two diverting from the Sacramento 
River near Red Bluff and extending down 
both sides of the Sacramento Valley.” This 
early report may be said to constitute the 
original conception of the Central Valley 
project. 

Very little was done with this early report 
until 1905, when the Bureau of Reclamation, 
at the request of Governor Pardee, of Cali- 
fornia, made a comprehensive study of the 
upper Sacramento Valley under Engineer 
S. G. Bennett. The Orland project, which 
is down on our books as a mighty successful 
little operating project, was started in 1908 
following this survey. 

Enlarged Sacramento Valley and Central 
Valley studies were made in 1914 by E. G. 
Hopson, in 1920 by Homer Gault, and in 1925 
by Walker R. Young. Mr. Young later be- 


came the construction engineer at Hoover 
Dam, where it was my good fortune to work 
with him. Then he came back here to super- 
vise the construction of Shasta Dam and 
from there he became the chief engineer of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, so you can see 
you have been in good hands in the design 
and construction of your reclamation works 
here in the Sacramento Valley. 

As I see it in reviewing these early plan- 
ning reports, the real significance of the 
work starting here today is that the Central 
Valley project is now becoming in fact what 
its name implies—a project for the entire 
Central Valley. 

When the Central Valley project was au- 
thorized as a Federal reclamation project in 
1935, one of its most urgent goals was to 
meet the critical irrigation deficiency in the 
southern San Joaquin Valley. Up to this 
day, practically all irrigation efforts have 
been centered in the San Joaquin Valley and 
the Delta region. There has been very little 
work in the Sacramento Valley other than 
the Shasta Dam which is the keystone to the 
whole project. 

Nevertheless, the Central Valley project 
was intended from the start, as the early 
plans indicated, to serve the Sacramento Val- 
ley as well as the San Joaquin and Delta 
areas. The Congress clearly recognized this 
intention and guaranteed its physical fulfill- 
ment when it passed the Engle bill in 1950, 
which added the Sacramento Valley Canals 
unit to the Central Valley project. 

Accordingly, this celebration represents 
in a large sense, a key step in the bringing 
together of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Valleys as one great valley under one great 
project—the Central Valley project. 

There are no particular problems in rec- 
lamation in putting in place the concrete 
and steel and machinery that will make the 
Sacramento Valley canals a reality. 

But the canals will be of no use to farm- 
ers unless they have water in them. That 
simply means that the Sacramento canals 
unit must have an assured firm water sup- 
ply, in dry years, as well as wet. Also, since 
pumping is involved for some areas, the 
canals unit must also have an assured power 
supply. 

Of course, water and power already are 
available in a general way. A large part of 
the natural flow of the Sacramento is yet un- 
used during certain seasons of the year. In 
addition, 300,000 acre-feet of the water 
stored in Shasta Reservoir was set aside in 
the original Central Valley project plans for 
use in the Sacramento Valley. Power also 
is produced at Shasta and downstream Kes- 
wick although the entire output is now 
fully committed by contract. 

But a hard fact that should be kept in 
mind is that the ultimate irrigation require- 
ments of the Sacramento Valley canals call 
for more stored water and more firm power 
than presently are available from the exist- 
ing Central Valley project 

We all know there is plenty of water and 
plenty of potential power still subject to 
development in northern California In fact, 
the basic water resources of the Sacramento 
Basin are more than sufficient, when fully 
developed, to meet all the ultimate require- 
ments of all the irrigable lands in the Sac- 
ramento Valley and still leave considerable 
water for export south. 

The point is, these supplies have to be 
developed; a number of potential sources 
in the Sacramento River Basin might be 
tapped for this purpose. Reclamation be- 
lieves the best of these is the proposed Trin- 
ity River unit of the Central Valley project. 
With this in mind, the final reports on the 
Sacramento Valley canals and the Trinity 
River development were sent to the Congress 
simultaneously last January. 

The Trinity development was legally au- 
thorized by the Secretary of the Interior's 
official report and accompanying finding of 
feasibility. No money has yet been appro- 
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priated for construction of the Trinity River 
unit, Perhaps the Congress may want to 
take a further look and require a specific 
authorization act of its own before consid- 
ering appropriations for its construction; if 
so, we stand ready to support authorizing 
legislation because we realize that to make 
the Sacramento Valley canals fully useful, 
the water and power of the Trinity River 
must be made available. 

But it is you people who must carry the 
ball in any such effort. You folks right 
here on the ground, who realize the necessity 
and know just what benefits can result from 
the addition of the Trinity River develop- 
ment to the Central Valley project, are in a 
better position than anyone else to get 
action. 

One of the surest ways to get the Congress 
to act on further reclamation development 
is to back up your good faith with deeds in 
the way of repayment contracts. You know 
the is taking a very careful look at 
every governmental expenditure. This is 
only as it should be and is entirely justified. 
Thus, it is only natural that we will be in a 
much better position in seeking funds to 
continue the Sacramento canals and in 
initiating work on the Trinity River develop- 
ment if we can report to the Congress that 
we haye repayment contracts signed, sealed, 
and delivered, providing for the return to 
the Federal Treasury of all reimbursable 
costs of the project assigned to irrigation for 
payment, 

So far, no agreement has been reached on 
the use of the water and no payment con- 
tracts executed. As a matter of fact, local 
irrigation districts are not yet formed. 

I want to congratulate your local commu- 
nity leaders and also the four-county com- 
mittee which is exercising leadership in the 
matter of getting this highly desirable por- 
tion of the overall CVP under way. The 
Bureau of Reclamation will work with you. 
But the initiative and timing are up to you, 
informing your water users organizations, 
development of specific payment contracts 
with the United States and completion of 
definite plans for augmenting your water 
supply. 


Willamette Basin Projects 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent recess of the Congress—on 
December 9, 1953, to be exact—the im- 
portant Willamette Basin Project Com- 
mittee in my State of Oregon held its 
annual meeting at Eugene, Oreg. 

A very timely address was delivered by 
W. A. Dexheimer, the Commissioner of 
Reclamation, Pursuant to permission 
granted, I am including Mr. Dexheimer's 
address as part of these remarks, as 
follows: 

REMARKS BY COMMISSIONER OF RECLAMATION 
W. A. DEXHEIMER AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OP THE WILLAMETTE BASIN PROJECT COM- 
MITTEE, EUGENE, OREG., DECEMBER 9, 1953 
It is a sincere pleasure for me to attend this 

annual meeting of the Willamette Basin 

Project Committee. I appreciate the oppor- 

tunity of again visiting the famed Willam- 

ette Valley. It is a particular honor, also, to 
visit the group in which Secretary Douglas 
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McKay took such a prominent part and inter- 
est for so many years, 

I can assure you that he is still very much 
interested in and very proud of the accom- 
plishments of this committee. You know 
better than I how much he loves this valley, 
how deep his desires are to make it even 
greater than it is today, and of his sincere 
desires to be with you again at some time in 
the future. 

I can assure you, too, that under the 
leadership of Secretary McKay, that the de- 
velopment of the West's water resources will 
proceed in an orderly way which will be in 
the best interest of all the people. Mr. Mc- 
Kay’s residence in this valley and the experi- 
ence of his work on this committee is proving 
invaluable in his present position. 

He is aware, for example, that Important as 
hydroelectric power production is in the 
Pacific Northwest and elsewhere, this func- 
tion must remain secondary to the con- 
sumptive uses to which our limited supply 
of water can be put. When the Congress put 
the Federal Government into the water re- 
sources development business by passage of 
the Reclamation Act of 1902, it assigned as a 
primary function the providing of facilities 
for irrigating the arid and semiarid lands of 
the Western States. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has not done 
badly on this assignment in the last half 
century. There are nearly 7 million acres of 
land now receiving water from these facili- 
ties. The crops harvested from these lands 
last year were valued at just under 81 billion. 
Irrigated farms of the West have made a 
major contribution to the economic prosper- 
ity of the Nation. — 


However, somewhere along the line during 
the last 20 years, there has been a tendency 
to lose sight of this primary purpose for 
the Government being in the reclamation 
business, When Secretary McKay came into 
office, he found the hydroelectric tall wag- 
ging the reclamation dog, so to speak. We 
are seeking to reverse that trend and get 
back to the primary objective of land recla- 
mation and the development of new water 
supplies. This objective must be our target 
if the West is to continue to grow. 

At the same time, we recognize the im- 
portance of hydroelectric power as a potent 
and valuable byproduct of multipurpose rec- 
lamation development. We are particularly 
cognizant of the part it has played in widen- 
ing the industrial horizon in the Pacific 
Northwest. We expect this development to 
continue with full-scale participation by 
the Federal, State and local governments 
and by private enterprise. We propose that 
each group do its share in the field to which 
it is best adapted. By close cooperation, 
these individual efforts can be brought into 
a coordinated whole. 


I would say that your accomplishments 
in the development of the Willamette River 
Basin are a very fine example of the manner 
in which water-resource projects should be 
undertaken, By that I mean that the initia- 
tive should come from the local people, with 
your Government serving in a partnership 
capacity with you. Here the Willamette 
River Basin Project Committee, working 
through the Williamette River Basin Com- 
mission as a responsible local agency repre- 
senting the people, has taken the initiative 
in working out an integrated and locally 
acceptable multiple-purpose. flood-control 
storage plan. Working in partnership with 
the Army engineers, I know that you have 
been eminently successful in securing the 
authorization of this project and today this 
program is fast becoming translated into 
completed storage reservoirs. I understand 
that there are now 17 reservoirs authorized 
for construction and an additional 3 
recommended for construction. These Corps 
of Engineers’ structures will impound nearly 
3 million acre-feet of water for multiple- 
purpose use for flood control, irrigation, 
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power, municipal and Industrial water sup- 
plies, pollution abatement, and navigation 
benefits. 

I know, also, that in the last 40 to 45 years 
you of your own initiative have accomplished 
an irrigation development now approaching 
140,000 acres. ‘This valley is one of the most 
important sprinkler Irrigation areas in the 
country. It has become so strictly through 
private enterprise and initiative. This area 
represents an outstanding example of pri- 
vate enterprise working out its own problems 
and achieving its own goals. 

The question now appears to be, What can 
the Bureau of Reclamation do working in 
partnership with you and the Corps of Engl- 
neers to further irrigation development in 
the Willamette? It seems that you have all 
of the basic ingredients—a very fine storage 
system, a responsible local organization, and, 
I understand, 500,000 acres that could ulti- 
mately be supplied with irrigation water. 
Our organization has been studying the Wil- 
lamette Basin since 1940, working together 
with the State engineer and Oregon State 
College in accumulating a wealth of tech- 
nical data including land classification, eco- 
nomic analysis, foundation studies and cost 
estimates, for a number of possible project 
developments. 

Elsewhere in Oregon, principally in the 
more arid areas east of the Cascades, we 
have been your neighbors for almost 50 years, 
some $41 million having been invested in 
making available a full or supplemental wa- 
ter supply to 267,000 acres that produced 
some $37 million in crops last year. Against 
that background of local experience the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation stands ready to assist 
you in putting to maximum use the water 
allocated to irrigation from project reser- 
voirs. But the initiative continues to rest 
with you. We have no desire to undertake 
any work which you can better accomplish 
yourself. 

There is need and opportunity for a great 
deal more irrigation development by utiliz- 
ing the stored waters presently available and 
scheduled to be avallable in the future from 
project reservoirs. Aithough the Bureau of 
Reclamation has operated in Oregon for al- 
most 50 years, the traditional patterns of 
development that have been successful in 
the more arid sections east of the Cascades 
may need to be modified to meet the pre- 
dominantly supplemental water, sprinkler- 
type economy that flourishes so well in this 
valley. 

It might be helpful to discuss the present 
and future Bureau irrigation programs under 
two important headings: 

1. Use of Army reservoirs for irrigation 
purposes. 

2. Use of stored water through federally 
financed project works. 


USE OF ARMY RESERVOIRS ' 


Of the authorized reservoirs now com- 
pleted or under construction tn the Willam- 
ette Valley, all except Cottage Grove and Fern 
Ridge were authorized under the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944. This act gave the Secretary 
of the Interior responsibility for marketing 
power and making arrangements for irriga- 
tion use of projects constructed under the 
act, The Secretary of the Army has the re- 
sponsibility for all other purposes served by 
the project. 

It has been our aim to carry out Reclama- 
tion's responsibility in the most practical 
manner possible, working in cooperation with 
the Corps of Engineers and established local 
agencies, 

As you know, during the past year a pro- 
cedure was worked out for making avallable 
to individuals irrigation water from storage 
in space allocated to irrigation in the exist- 
ing Willamette project reservoirs. This 
simplified contract draft, which was ap- 
proved by Assistant Secretary Aandah! on 
June 1, is a significant first step toward con- 
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tinuting irrigation development by individual 
initiative and private enterprise in this 
valley. 

Much credit goes to your organization, the 
State engineer, and Oregon State College in 
working out this contract basis for annual 
water service. This is differentiated from the 
conventional repayment type contract by 
which a fixed obligation is undertaken. 

In simple terms, the contract calls for the 
furnishing of stored water at 50 cents an 
acre-foot during an initial period not to 
exceed 10 years. The charge then increases 
to about one dollar an acre-foot which may 
be modified downward if irrigation cost alio- 
cations and conditions then existing so jus- 
tify. Contracting individuals or groups will 
pick up storage releases at specified diversion 
points through individually-owned irrigation 
facilities. We feel that the cost of water 
supply under this plan will be such as to 
stimulate a more intensive irrigation econ- 
omy. Let me say again that progress in irri- 
gation development in the Willamette from 
the utilization of stored water now largely 
depends on individual and community effort. 
It appears improbable that any great amount 
of stored water will be contracted for and 
used until organized efforts are made to 
finance and construct the necessary diversion 
and distribution works either through pri- 
vate means or by authorized reclamation 
projects. e 

FEDERALLY FINANCED PROJECT WORKS 


There are other irrigation possibilties 
which involye complex community-type, di- 
version, carriage, and distribution systems. 
Most of these are probably beyond the ca- 
pacity of a single operator or small group of 
operators to finance and construct. Federal 
reclamation was originally conceived to meet 
this type of problem and in my opinion the 
major future irrigation opportunities in the 
Willamette Basin lie in this range. 

There will, of course, be many continu- 
ing opportunities for utilization of regulated 
storage releases and development of ground 
water by individual operators. However, the 
bulk of remaining irrigable lands, possibly in 
excess of 300,000 acres, ie out of reach of a 
simple diversion plan and ground water sup- 
plies may be inadequate or expensive to 
reach, 

There are more of these project possibili- 
ties in Oregon than the Bureau can hope to 
handle at the present time. More than ever 
local guidance and participation, financial 
and otherwise, are necessary so that we may 
concentrate on those most needed and feasi- 
ble so that they may become a reality within 
a reasonable period of years. 

We have completed reconnaissance-type 
reports containing preliminary engineering 
plans, with cost estimates on four promising 
Willamette Basin projects. These are the 
Coburg, Hopewell, Chehalem, and East Long 
Tom areas and I know that there are repre- 
sentatives from each of them here today. 
These reports have been or will be trans- 
mitted back to you. Future feasibility type 
investigations will depend upon your reac- 
tion to these reports. Your congressional 
delegation already has transmitted your re- 
action on two of these and further work will 
be scheduled within the next fiscal year. 

In addition, in response to strong local 
need, a major project investigation is under- 
way in the Tualatin River area to comple- 
ment Army engineer flood-control investiga- 
tions. A first draft of report is expected in 
December of 1954. 

I know that the Willamette is one area 
in which local interests have traditionally 
taken the lead in laying out water develop- 
ment programs. We appreciate your very 
fine past cooperation and effort. I assure 
you that future Bureau of Reclamation pro- 
grams in the Willamette will continue to be 
ee e with you to best meet your 
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Glen Lipscomb, California’s New 
Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the oath 
of office was administered today to sev- 
eral new Members of this body, one of 
whom was GLENARD P. Lipscoms from 
California's 24th District. 

Those of us who have known him and 
observed his work in the California Leg- 
islature over the past. years wish to wel- 
come him to Washington. I am certain 
that his 8 years’ previous legislative ex- 
perierice will cause him to render out- 
standing service in the House. 

At this point in the Recorp, I wish to 
include an article which appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor of November 
11, 1953, describing the campaign and 
election of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. LIPSCOMB]: 

CALIFORNIA Vore ADvANCES GOP 
(By Richard Dyer MacCann) 

Los ANGELES.—The Republicans turned out 
in record numbers for California's congres- 
sional by-election and gave the Eisenhower- 
Nixon administration a political bonanza 
just in time for Thanksgiving Day. 

GLENARD P. Lipscoms, State assemblyman 
and former campaign executive for Vice Pres- 
ident RicHarp M. Nixon, was elected to the 
House of Representatives by an absolute 
majority among four candidates. 

This vote of confidence in the 24th Dis- 
trict was a matter for particular rejoicing 
within the party organization because the 
campaign odds appeared to be about as difi- 
cult as they could be. 

John L. E. Collier, also a Republican State 
assemblyman, had been expected to make 
a serious division in the party's vote. George 
Arnold, although it was his first political 
race, had strong labor support and an active 
crew of Democratic Party workers and was 
generally given the best chance of winning. 
Mr. Arnold moved to California from Chicago 
in 1948. 

As it turned out, the Lipscomb victory 
was most impressive, He not only defeated 
Mr. Arnold 42,880 to 34,545, by latest count, 
but he also allowed his GOP opponent, Mr. 
Collier, a mere 3,616 votes. This came after 
free forecasts that Mr. Collier was solidly in 
the race. 


KNOWLAND’S ADVICE 


The district normally supports Republican 
candidates, although registered Democratic 
voters are in the majority by 10,000. Norris 
Poulson, whose election as Los Angeles 
mayor caused the vacancy, had been re- 
turned to Washington three times, 

Evidently Republicans in this metropoli- 
tan district took the advice of Senator Wn.- 
LIAM F. KNOWLAND, who came out in support 
of the organization’s candidate only 3 days 
before the election. He told Los Angeles 
voters, “The best chance of winning will 
depend upon concentration of voting 
strength behind Grienarp P. LIPSCOMB,” 

The race attracted national attention, fol- 
lowing as it did Republican defeats in Wis- 
consin and New Jersey congressional elec- 
tions. Here, however, there was no farm 
issue and no distracting talk of friendships 
between candidates and men currently in 
jail. It was a straightforward battle for 
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votes between a Nixon man and a Stevenson 
man. 

Mr. Arnold made a point in his campaign 
speeches of attacking the Vice President's 
record and praising the platform of Adlai E. 
Stevenson. He said he would support Presi- 
dent Eisenhower only on foreign affairs. 


SPY ISSUE RAISED 


Mr, LiPscoms and his chief campaign ad- 
viser, Murray Chotiner, a public relations 
man who has long been associated with Mr, 
Nrxon’s campaigns, took the position that 
the President deserved another Republican 
vote in the House of Representatives. Mr. 
Lirscoum's platform stressed the need for 
lowering taxes, building a strong national 
defense, and dealing firmly with communism, 

On election day, local front pages were full 
of the report that former President Truman 
would be subpenaed by a congressional com- 
mittee to investigate his recommendation of 
Harry Dexter White for a job with the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. 3 

Republicans in the district were quick to 
call the White case a typical example of 
Democratic carelessness where security was 
concerned. Mr. Arnold, for his part, de- 
nounced Attorney General Herbert Brownell's 
attack on the former President as a disgrace- 
ful attempt to use FBI files for political pur- 
poses. 

Earlier, at a South Pasadena meeting at- 
tended by all candidates, the question of 
McCarthyism had been raised. Mr. LIPSCOMB 
said he thought the Senator from Wisconsin 
had done a good job if he had rid the Gov- 
ernment of even one Communist. Mr. Ar- 
nold said he thought McCarthyism prima- 
riiy meant spreading fear and that this was 
evil and un-American. 


COMMUNISM ISSUE 


The lines which were drawn on this issue 
give some support to the Republicans who 
say that a campaign based primarily on anti- 
communism still carries a strong appeal—at 
least in California. 

The campaign was enlivened by constant 
Republican references to Mr. Arnold as the 
son-in-law of the syndicated political col- 
umnist, Drew Pearson, and further by the 
fact that Mr. Pearson himself turned up in 
Los Angeles. 

Democratic chieftains found they could 
not persuade the journalism department at 
the University of California to cancel a long- 
scheduled speech by Mr. Pearson. While he 
was in town, Mr. Pearson wrote a column 
about acting as baby sitter for his daugh- 
ter, who was out campaigning, and remarked 
that Mrs. Arnold was also the niece of Col. 
Robert McCormick, of the Chicago Tribune, 

In 3 byelections to fill vacancies in the 
State assembly from Los Angeles, 2 Repub- 
licans and 1 Democrat were elected. 


Resolution Introduced Calls for Nation- 
wide Soil Conservation and Flood Pre- 


vention Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 
HON. HOWARD S. MILLER 


OF KANSAS N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have introduced for consideration of 
the House and the Senate a resolution 
requesting the Department of Agricul- 
ture to take immediate steps to develop 
a comprehensive and nationwide soil 
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In introducing this resolution I had in 
mind two principal objects. 

First of these arises out of the serious- 
ness of the problem of saving our soil. 
The United States fell heir to the great- 
est fortune ever inherited by any nation, 
3,628,130 square miles of land—forests, 
minerals, farmland in seemingly inex- 
haustible quantity. We were the rich 
man’s son of the world, and I regret to 
say we have wasted our substance very 
much as the proverbial rich man's son 
is likely to do. 

We have wantonly wasted our metals 
until we are being driven to import iron 
for our steel mills. We have denuded 
our mountains of timber until we can 
foresee a shortage of lumber within a 
lifetime. But these losses, serious as they 
are, are small compared to the loss of 
the soil that is being yearly washed into 
the sea. 

No man who loves his country and 
who has a decent regard for the genera- 
tions to come after him, and knowing 
the soil loss this Nation annually sus- 
tains, can look into the future without 
fear and anxiety for his country. 

Think of it, my colleagues, you guard- 
fans of the welfare of the people of this 
Nation, the loss, the irreparable loss 
that can never be retrieved. It is not 
like the destruction of a city. Cities can 
be rebuilt and they are rebuilt, often 
bigger and better than ever, but the good 
soil, the life of a nation, washed into the 
sea, can never, never be feplaced. 

Think of it, my colleagues, the waste, 
the unredeemable , such as no na- 
tion on the earth has ever sustained. 
Shall we stand idly by and see it con- 
tinue? We must not, we dare not do it. 
If we Members of Congress, guardians of 
this Nation, knowingly permit this waste 
to continue we shall deserve the con- 
demnation, not only of this generation, 
but of all the generations that come 
after. We cannot plead ignorance—we 
know the facts; we cannot plead pov- 
erty—we can only plead guilty—guilty 
of a crime for which we cannot make 
amends, 

What then shall be our course of ac- 
tion? Shall we close our eyes to the 
hideous spectacle of our basic wealth 
being transported into the sea? Shall 
we close our ears to the roar of the rivers 
carrying not our “black gold” but our 
“bread of life” into the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans? 

I repeat, Mr, Speaker, what will this 
Congress do in such circumstances? No 
more important question can come be- 
fore this session, There can be but one 
answer: We shall, we must, adopt a sen- 
sible, comprehensive soil-conservation 
program. To prevent further waste of 
our soil should be our first and primary 
consideration, 

We have more than 3 million men in 
the armed services. We have other mil- 
lions engaged in the manufacture of in- 
struments of war. We all know that, 
sooner or later, the international ten- 
sions must lessen, these soldiers will be 
brought home, and the men in war 
plants will be out of jobs. All must be 
given employment. Where in all this 
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land can be found a better place to put 
these young men to work, than in saving 
our basic resource, the good black soil 
that produces the corn, the wheat, the 
cotton, the wool, the swine, and the cat- 
tle that feed and clothe the people of 
this Nation. 


Red Lawyers Exposed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over WMEX, Boston, Mass., on Saturday, 
September 19, 1953: 

The problem of Communist infiltration 
reaches in many directions. 

Even into the profession of law. 

Speaking before the annual convention of 
the American Bar Association, which was 
held in Boston during the month of August 
1953, Attorney General Brownell labeled the 
National Lawyers Guild, which is an entirely 
different organization, as being the legal bul- 
wark of the Communist Party, 

Brownell said; “I have today served notice 
on it to show cause why it should not be 
designated on the Attorney General's list of 
subversive organizations. It has been clear 
that at least since 1946, the leadership of the 
guild has been in the hands of card-carrying 
Communists and prominent fellow travelers, 
On every major issue since then it has stead- 
fastly followed the party line and its pro- 
grams and actions have been consistent with 
It.“ He said that members of the guild 
were careful not to back “those issues so 
notorious that their espousal would too clear- 
ly demonstrate the Communist control.” He 
added that the guild had “consistently op- 
posed all laws or investigations which sought 
to curb or expose Communist activity in the 
United States, 

The patriotic American Bar Association 
went further. It passed a resolution re- 
questing the Justice Department to deter- 
mine whether Communist lawyers should be 
allowed to practice in the United States. 

“We'll have to give It pretty careful study 
before we have anything to say about it. 


We'll have to study the legal authority be- 


fore we know what we're doing. But we will 


do so promptly,” the Attorney General said., 


Most Americans are disturbed by the fact 
tht the few lawyers who put loyalty to com- 
munism above loyalty to the United States 
are still allowed to practice in our courts. 

What is this mysterious National Lawyers’ 
Guild which is under attack by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and has been investi- 
gated by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities by the United States House of 
Representatives? 

As far back as 1950 the committee de- 
scribed the National Lawyers’ Guild as the 
foremost legal bulwark of the Communist 
Party. Since its inception it has never failed 
to rally to the legal defense of the Commu- 
nist Party and individual members thereof, 
including known espionage agents. It has 
consistently fought against National, State, 
and local legislation aimed at curbing the 
Communist conspiracy. 

Through its connection with the so-called 
International Association of Democratic 
Lawyers, an international Communist-front 
organization, it has constituted itself an 
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agent of a movement that seeks to destroy 
the United States. 

These aims, naturally, are not specified in 
its constitution or statement of avowed pur- 
pose. In order to attract non-Communists 
to serve as a cover for its actual purpose, 
the guild poses benevolently as “a profes- 
sional organization which shall function as 
an effective social force in the service of the 
people to the end that human rights shall 
be regarded as more sacred than property 
rights.“ In the entire history of the guild, 
stretching back over the 16 years of its ex- 
istence, there is no record of its ever having 
condemned such instances of the violation 
of human rights as found in Soviet slave- 
labor camps and in the series of Moscow 
trials which shocked the civilized world or 
in the torture of American prisoners of war 
by the North Korean and Chinese Reds. 

Communists publicly hailed the founding 
of the guild. 

Earl Browder, testifying before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities on 
September 6, 1939, in his capacity as general 
secretary of the Communist Party, admitted 
that the guild was a Communist transmis- 
sion belt. > 

This was verified by Louis PF. Budenz, for- 
mer member of the national committee of 
the Communist Party and one-time manag- 
ing editor of its official newspaper, the Daily 
Worker, Budenz testified under oath that 
the guild was a working ally of the Commu- 
nist Party and stated that members of the 
guild would be under the influence of the 
party, while officers would be Communists or 
fellow travelers. 

In every major court case involving Com- 
munists, the guild has interceded on the 
Communist side. 

The congressional committee reported that 
the real nature of the guild's philosophy 
comes into sharp focus during court proce- 
dures. Almost without exception, the guild's 
members try to destroy the confidence of 
the people in our system of jurisprudence. 
They substitute insult for argument, resort 
to intimidation of Judges by picket lines, 
parades, and personal abuse. They follow 
standard Communist practice which pro- 
vides that, and I quote from a Red publica- 
tion: "A Communist must utilize a political 
trial to help on the revolutionary struggle. 
Our tactics in the public proceedings of the 
law courts are not tactics of defense but of 
attack. Without clinging to legal formalities, 
the Communist must use the trial as a means 
of bringing his indictments against the domi- 
nant capitalist regime, and of courageously 
voicing the views of his party.” 

Federal Judge Harold Medina, in citing 
for contempt the attorneys who defended 
the 11 Communists convicted in New York 
of advocating the overthrow of the United 
States Government by force and violence, 
noted the frequent and deliberate efforts on 
the part of the guild attorneys to inject 
Communist propaganda into the trial. 

Medina handed down sentences of con- 
tempt of court to six attorneys for the 
Communists, all of whom were members of 
the guild. 

Another member of the guild appeared 
as defense attorney for Valentin Gubitchev, 
a Russian charged with spying against the 
United States. This attorney based most of 
his questions on notes passed to him by a 
representative of the Soviet Embassy, seated 
at his side during the trial. The Russian 
Official, an agent of the Soviet Secret Police, 
named Novikoff, literally stage-managed the 
spy's defense, a procedure without precedent 
in the United States court history. 

Not only has the behavior of guild at- 
torneys been noted officially by several Fed- 
eral Judges, but the American Bar Associa- 
tion, as far back as 1949, received from its 
board of governors a recommendation that 
the American Bar Association bar from mem- 
bership any person holding membership in 
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the National Lawyers Guild. The action 
was based on the grounds that guild lawyers 
held beliefs “incompatible with membership 
in the American Bar Association.” 

Any action on executive or legislative 
levels of the Government which tends to 
interfere with the Communist fifth column 
operations in this country is guaranteed to 
evoke a howl of opposition from the guild. 

A striking example is the persistent attack 
by the guild on the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, which is the vigilant guardian 
of our national security. J. Edgar Hoover, 
testifying on February 7, 1950, before a Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Appropriations, noted 
that the guild has vociferously denounced 
the FBI since 1940. Mr. Hoover quoted a 
guild member as having stated the following 
at a meeting of this front organization in 
1940: - 

“If we keep up the constant criticism of 
the FBI and of Hoover, and if this criticism 
is systematically kept up and followed all 
the time, particularly by organizations, it 
can and it will weaken the power of the FBI 
and hamper them very effectively.” 

The congressional committee was con- 
vinced that the guild attacks on the FBI are 
part of an overall Communist strategy aimed 
at weakening our Nation's defenses against 
the international Communist conspiracy. 

Not only has the guild opposed legislation 
directed against the Communist Party, but 
it has also fought every committee which 
has been effective in exposing Communist 
activity. 

The end of World War II introduced a 
new Communist Party line which is one of 
extreme hostility to the United States Gov- 
ernment and all of its defense efforts against 
the postwar aggressions of the Soviet Union. 
The policy of the guild coincides with this 
line almost completely. It opposes our mili- 
tary training programs and other internal 
security measures. It condemns the entire 
European recovery program and the North 
Atlantic Pact. It favors recognition of the 
Red regime in China. All of these view- 
points are also found in the Dally Worker, 
official organ of the Communist Party in this 
country. e 

Liberal lawyers who were originally taken 
in by the deceptive appeal of the guild, 
washed their hands of it when they detected 
its hidden purposes. 

A. A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
State in 1940, resigned with the following 
statement: “The National Lawyers Guild 
was formed in the hope that expression 
might be given to the liberal sentiment 
in the American bar. It is now obvious 
that the present management of the guild 
is not prepared to take any stand which con- 
flicts with the Communist Party line, under 
these circumstances, and in company, I 
think, with the most progressive lawyers, 
I have no further interest in it.“ 

Attorney General Robert H. Jackson had 
resigned the previous week. Charles Po- 
letti, Lieutenanant Governer of New York 
State, resigned because he understood some 
members of the guild were more interested 
in communism than anything else. 

Attorney General Brownell action to cite 
the guild as subversive, and the American 
Bar Association's move against Communist 
lawyers, both taken within the past 30 days, 
indicates that the guild is still up to its old 
tricks. 

The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties has recommended that the guild be 
placed on the Department of Justice sub- 
versive list, and that it be required to regis- 
ter as an agent of a foreign power. 

It.further recommends that members of 
the guild be barred from Federal employ- 
ment, and that the American Bar Associa» 
tion consider the question of whether or not 
membership in the guild is compatible to 
the American bar. The American Bar Asso- 
ciation in turn has asked the Justice De- 
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partment to decide whether Communist 
lawyers should be allowed to practice in the 
United States. 

The committee calls on all decent lawyers 
and those sincerely interested in the liberal 
principles of American justice to warn the 
younger members of the bar as to the real 
nature of the National Lawyers Guild as an 
arm of the international Communist con- 
spiracy. 

The Constitution and the laws of our land 
must be protected from the undermining 
tactics of those few lawyers who are Reds. 


Congressional Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
great dissatisfaction in our country to- 
day with the investigative methods and 
procedures used by congressional com- 
mittees. Unfortunately, there has been 
a good deal of abuse of these processes, 
which has proven injurious to the civil 
rights and liberties of American citizens. 
It is undermining our whole concept of 
freedom and may in the long run de- 
stroy our way of life. 

The trend of fear and hysteria, which 
is felt throughout the length and breadth 
of our country today, is a direct result 
of the abuse of congressional power and 
the dictatorial manner of some of those 
who utilize this power for personal or 
partisan reasons. Our tradition of free- 
dom, our respect for human rights and 
for the dignity of the individual, the 
privileges we enjoy in the form of civil 
liberties—all of these rights and privi- 
leges which made America great—are 
being trampled upon. 

It is not too late to retrieve our steps 
and to correct this situation, and that 
can best be done by promptly putting in 
their place the vociferous witch-hunters, 
the book-burners, the character assas- 
sins, and the like, who have made Amer- 
ica the laughing-stock of the world. It 
can best be done within the halls of Con- 
gress itself by exerting greater control 
over these run-away committees and by 
prescribing set rules of procedure in their 
investigative activities. 


Mr. Speaker, during the 82d Congress, 
back in 1951 and 1952, I had the honor 
to serve as chairman of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Subcom- 
mittee which conducted an investigation 
of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. At the very first meeting of our 
subcommittee, I laid down the rules by 
which the investigation would be con- 
ducted. I quote from the subcommit- 
tees hearings, part 1, page 2: 

The subcommittee will seek to ascertain 
whether or not the legislative intent and 
policy have been understood and carried out 
by the Commission. The inquiry will be 
conducted in an objective, fair, judicial, and 
impartial manner in the interest of the 
Nation, 

In reviewing the Commission’s activities 
we shall aim to do so in a constructive and 
dignified manner, to give credit and recog- 
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nition to the Commission’s achievements, 
and to point out any deficiencies and weak 
spots wherever these may occur, so that 
proper steps may be taken to correct them. 

* + * Slander and character assassination 
will be ruled out of order. We will not 
smear, but we will not whitewash. At all 
times it shall be the aim of the subcommit- 
tee to extend to those involved and to those 
who want to be heard the privilege and 
opportunity to present their views. We 
shall, however, avoid cluttering the record 
with irrelevant testimony and baseless de- 
famatory remarks, 


Mr. Speaker, I need not tell you that 
I followed that procedure scrupulously. 
I sought to conduct the hearings judi- 
cially and to track down every lead in 
a fair and impartial manner, without 
sensationalism and without seeking 
headlines at the other fellow's expense. 

I want to reiterate my position that 
congressional investigations must be 
conducted in such manner. The rights 
and the privileges, the good names, and 
the good reputations of those appearing 
as witnesses or those named during the 
course of such hearings, must be safe- 
guarded. Irresponsible charges, made 


under the protective cloak of congres- 


sional immunity, must be ruled out. The 
sooner that is done, the sooner we shall 
be able to preserve the great moral and 
political freedoms we so proudly call 
our own. > 

It is for these reasons that I have 
given much thought in recent months 
to this matter in the hope of suggesting 
certain rules of procedure in order to 
ameliorate the investigative processes of 
congressional committees. I am of the 
opinion—and I believe all my colleagues 
in this Chamber will agree with me— 
that the primary purpose for which Con- 
gress is entitled to use compulsory power 
in its investigative procedure is to obtain 
the necessary information to perform its 
legislative functions. When these legis- 
lative investigations take on the appear- 
ance of a court trial, when they are 
conducted in a way to advance the po- 
litical fortunes of an individual who is a 
member of such committee or the politi- 
cal party with which he is affiliated, then 
it is time to revise or amend our rules 
of procedure to bring them within the 
scope of our democratic process. 

Consequently, I am introducing a con- 
current resolution which seeks to estab- 
lish certain rules of procedure governing 
investigations by committees of Con- 
gress. It follows generally some of the 
provisions contained in a similar resolu- 
tion introduced by the distinguished 
Senator of Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] 
and nine of his Senate colleagues, but 
with certain exceptions and modifica- 
tions. 

My resolution contains a new pro- 
vision—section 3—which specifies that 
the subject and purpose of an investi- 
gation shall be stated before hearings 
are held, and that the evidence devel- 
oped by the committee during the hear- 
ings shall be relevant to the subject and 
purpose as stated. This section is in 
accordance with my views expressed in 
the quotation cited above from the hear- 
ings of the SEC Subcommittee which I 
headed in the last Congress. ; 

Another provision in my resolution— 
section 14—prescribes that television or 
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radio coverage shall be omitted during 
hearings if the witness objects on the 
ground that his reputation is at stake. 


Where there is no objection on the part 


of the witness, such coverage is to be 
facilitated to the fullest possible extent, 

Other sections of my resolution pro- 
vide as follows: 

Any person or organization whose ac- 
tivities are the subject of an investigation 
shall be notified of the nature of the 
charges against them and the derogatory 
material which is to be presented against 
them. 

Such person or organization should be 
given the opportunity to present evi- 
dence in their own behalf. 

Persons or organizations investigated 
should be permitted the advice of coun- 
sel, who shall be entitled to question 
within appropriate limits such person or 
representatives of organizations for per- 
tinent facts. 

They may file with the committee a 
limited number of questions to be an- 
swered by witnesses who have testified 
to derogatory information. 

At the conclusion of the evidence, such 
person or organization may file a rebut- 
tal statement. 

Witnesses should not be compelled to 
testify as to their religious or political 
beliefs unless a majority of the commit- 
tee rules that such information is rele- 
vant to the investigation. 

These are the main provisions of the 
resolution, but there are also several 
minor provisions which contain safe- 
guards concerning subpenas, the presen- 
tation of bona fide claims of privilege, 
inquiries into the private affairs of an 
individual, testimony developed in exec- 
utive sessions, and other safeguards. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Members of 
Congress to give serious consideration to 
this matter and to the proposals con- 
tained in my resolution. By adoption of 
these rules of procedure, we shall not 
only vastly improve the prestige of Con- 
gress but also bring to an end the period 
of fear and hysteria and lift the national 
morale to great heights: 

The full text of my resolution follows: 

~ Concurrent Resolution 186 
Concurrent resolution establishing rules of 
procedure governing investigations by 
committees of Congress 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring therein), That the 
following provisions of this concurrent reso- 
lution are adopted as an exercise of the rule- 
making power of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, respectively, and as such 
they shall be considered as part of the rules 
of each House, respectively, governing the 
conduct of investigations undertaken by 
committees. 

Sec, 2. As used in this concurrent resolu- 
tion, the term “committee” means a stand- 
ing or select committee of either House of 
Congress, a joint committee of the two 
Houses, or a duly authorized subcommit- 
tee of any of the foregoing. 

Seo. 3. Before any committee begins any 
hearings in connection with any investiga- 
tion, the chairman, or a member of the 
committee designated by him for the pur- 
pose, shall clearly state the subject and 
purpose of the investigation. The evidence 
sought to be elicited by the committee in 
the course of such hearings shall be relevant 
to the subject of the investigation, and rea- 
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sonably calculated to contribute to the ac- 
complishment of the purpose of the investi- 
gation, as so stated. 

Sec, 4. Insofar as practicable, any person 
or organization whose activities are the sub- 
ject of investigation by a committee, or 
about whom derogatory information is pro- 
posed to be presented at a public hearing of 
a committee, shall be fully advised by the 
committee as to the matters into which the 
committee proposes to inquire and the de- 
rogatory material which is proposed to be 
presented. Insofar as practicable, all ma- 
terial reflecting on the character of any in- 
dividual or organization which is proposed 
to be presented at a public hearing of a 
committee shall be first reviewed in execu- 
tive session and shall not be presented at a 
public hearing except pursuant to majority 
vote of the committee. 

Sec. 5. Any person or organization whose 
activities are the subject of any investiga- 
tion by a committee, or about whom a de- 
rogatory statement is made or material is 
presented at any public hearing of a com- 
mittee, shall— 

(1) be given an opportunity to present 
evidence in his or its own behalf at the same 
session and, if possible, on the same day; 

(2) be permitted in appearances before the 
committee to be accompanied and advised by 
counsel, who shall within appropriate limits 
be entitled to question such person or rep- 
resentatives of such organization, in order 
to bring out all pertinent facts; 

(3) be permitted to file with the commit- 
tee a limited number of interrogatories to 
be answered by witnesses who have testified 
to derogatory material about such person 
or organization; 

(4) be entitled to have the committee sub- 
pena witnesses for limited direct or adverse 
examination by such person or organization, 
or by his or its counsel, subject to the dis- 
cretion of the committee; and 

(5) be permitted to file at the conclusion 
of the evidence a rebuttal statement, which 
shall be made a part of the record and con- 
sidered in the committee's report. 

Sec. 6. Any witness who asserts a bona 
fide claim of privilege shall be entitled to 
present such claim to the committee, either 
in his own proper person or through counsel, 
and secure the committee's ruling. 

Src. 7. No subpena to inquire into the prl- 
vate affairs of any individual shall be issued 
by any committee except pursuant to ma- 
jority vote of the committee. 

Sec. 8. No person shali be required to tes- 
tify in executive session of any committee 
unless a majority of the committee expressly 
rules that the public interest requires that 
such person’s testimony shall be kept secret. 
Any such examination shall be held before 
not less than two committee members. Tes- 
timony taken in executive session shall be 
kept secret and shall not be released, or 
used in public hearings, without the ap- 
proval of a majority of the committee. 

Sec. 9. No witness before a committee shall 
be compelled to testify as to his religious 
or political belief unless the committee rules 
by majority vote that such testimony is 
relevant to the inquiry. 

Sec. 10. Until after the committee has 
been given a reasonable time to file its re- 
port, members of committees shall refrain 
from making derogatory comments about a 
witness in elther House or elsewhere and 
shall refrain from revealing the contents of 
any committee report or the conclusions 
contained in such report prior to its issuance, 

Sec. 11. Minority reports, if any, shall be 
filed at the same time as majority reports 
on investigations involving the private affairs 
of individuals. 

Sec. 12. All of the evidence involving the 
private affairs of individuals upon which a 
committee report, finding, or conclusion is 
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based shall be made public concurrently with 
such report, finding, or conclusion. 

Sec. 13. A verbatim record shall be made 
of all hearings, Records of public hearings 
and published portions.of executive hearings ` 
shall be made available to the public upon 
payment of the cost thereof. 

Sec. 14. The appearance of a witness be- 
fore a committee in the course of an investi- 
gation shall not be broadcast or televised 
without his consent, where there is reason- 
able ground to believe that in the course 
of his appearance a referente will be made, 
by the witness or by any member of the 
committee or its staff, to any matter ad- 
versely affecting the reputation of the 
witness, 


Legion, AMA Gird for Battle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Drew Pearson that ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of Janu- 
ary 5, 1954: 


LEGION, AMA GIRD FOR BATTLE 
(By Drew Pearson) 


Mr. John Q, Public will be chiefly watch- 
ing taxes, social security, national defense, 
and other headline issues as Congress gets 
under way. Backstage, however, two of the 
most powerful groups in the Nation—the 
American Legion and the American Medi- 
cal Association—are getting ready for a cut- 
throat battle against each other that will 
end up in the Halls of Congress. 

‘ane issue, in effect, is “socialized medi- 
cine.” 

The American Medical Association, which 
ranks second among registered Washington 
lobbies, spent $270,174 to influence Congress 
in 1952. The Legion, which ranks eighth, 
spent $106,235. Both are among the top 
lobbying spenders to influence Congress, 

But in this case the battle goes deeper 
than Congress, with the AMA encouraging 
doctors to infiltrate the Legion as ordinary 
veterans in order to fight the socialized- 
medicine battle from the inside. The AMA 
has even set up a “front” group, the Na- 
tional Medical Veterans Society, to fight the 
socialized-medicine battle and warns its 
members to confine their statements to re- 
marks “cleared through the AMA to make 
sure you all say the same thing.“ 

The Legion in turn has alerted its 18,000 
posts to start shooting at the AMA bluntly. 
The American Legion magazine warns; “The 
Legion has definitely lost patience with the 
American Medical Association's weaving, 
twisting, opportunistic attacks on the Fed- 
eral system of care for veterans. 

“Never before,” says the Legion, “had the 
AMA defined ‘socialized medicine’ in such a 
wer =, 5 compel America's war veterans to 

or it.” 


DISABILITIES 

What the battle boils down to is a proposal 
by the doctors to ban free hospital care by 
the Government for non-service-connected 
disabilities. In other words, when a vettran 
gets sick for reasons other than a disability 
suffered in war, he would be denied treat- 
ment in a Veteran’s Administration hospital. 

Actually, this affects not merely the Ameri- 
can Legion but about 20 million vets, or 
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40 percent of the adult male population of 
the United States. 

To prepare for its campaign to eliminate 
this medica) service, the AMA held a closed- 
door session.at the Sheraton Hotel in Chi- 
cago. While the minutes were not made 
public, this writer has obtained a copy and 
since they affect 40 percent of the adult 
male population, it seems appropriate to 
quote from them. 


PRESSURING CONGRESS 


Dr. Joseph D. McCarthy, of Omaha, a 
member of the AMA's committee of legisla- 
tion, gave the doctors a peek at AMA lobby- 
ing tactics. He explained that his legisla- 
tive committee has a member assigned to 
each geographic division of the United States 
to alert key men in those States on “pressing 
legislative problems,” 

Dr. William B. Walsh, of Washington, 
president of the AMA's “front” organization, 
the National Medica) Veterans Society, cau- 
tioned doctors against declaring open war- 
fare on the Legion. “Education,” he main- 
tained, “is the cornerstone of the campaign.” 

And as part of that education, he said, 
“We must encourage physicians to join the 
American Legion, but to avoid the creation 
of doctor's posts. By remaining informal, 
one of the boys, the doctors will be more 
effective in an ordinary post.” 

Sentiment at the closed-door meeting was 
far from unanimous, however, and several 
doctors spoke up in disagreement. 

Dr. William A. O’Brien, of Nevada, asked 
if the group thought it would be wise for 
medical societies to tell the Nation's doctors 
not to care for non-service-connected cases 
now in VA hospitals. 2 

Dr, Walter B. Martin, president-elect of 
the AMA, warned that any such drastic step 
wouid be a fatal error and the doctors would 
“get our throats cut and get in the doghouse 
permanently.” 

One doctor, whose name was not identified 
in the minutes, asked his fellow doctors what 
plans they had for treating the 87 percent 
non-service-connected cases. 

How.“ he queried, “could these patients 
be placed in already overcrowded local hos- 
pitals? How does it help the taxpayer if the 
burden is simply shifted from the Federal to 
the local government?” 

After warning the doctors that their pro- 
posal was impractical, the delegate added: 
“If the doctors do not Know that the Amer- 
ican people have a special regard for vet- 
erans, the Congress does know it.” 

Meanwhile the American Legion magazine, 
not exactly known as a Socialist organ, has 
published a stinging editorial accusing the 
AMA of “urging that indigent, disabled vet- 
erans be thrown back upon their communi- 
ties for indigent care in order to save the 
country from socialism.” 


World Peace Roundup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN ‘THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr, ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to insert the following speech 
made on December 21 by Mr. Louis B. 
Dailey who conducts a weekly radio 
broadcast entitled “World Peace Round- 


up” on station WAAT, Newark. Mr. 


Dailey’s comments are always stimulat- 
ing and worth while, and I feel that the 
following speech merits the attention of 
every Member. i 
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Thank you, and welcome friends to 
another session of World Peace Roundup. 

As we approach the celebration of Christ- 
mas our thoughts and our prayers naturally 
turn to peace. Perhaps we do so more out of 
habit than out of a real awareness of our 
desperate need for peace and of the part 
which each of us might be playing in its 
achievement. If peace is to be achieved in 
our time surely it will be by and through 
us—not handed to us by God on a silver 
platter, 

This Christmas will be the fourth that 
will come and gone since World Peace 
Roundup first went on the air. Much has 
happened in that short span of time and 
much that is encouraging. For instance, the 
United Nations has stood fast and fought 
back against aggression in Korea—not 
weasled as the old League of Nations did in 
Manchuria in 1931. The U. N. has thus 
justified its existence as our best existing 
peace organization. It’s not out of the 
woods by a long shot but it’s in there doing 
its best with the weapons and jurisdiction 
presently available to it. 

Also the menace of aggressive communism 
in recent years has tended to solidify and 
unite the forces at work seeking to estab- 
lish freedom and decency in the world, Four 
years ago who would have thought that the 
Schuman coal-steel pool plan would have 
been in actual operation today bringing 
erstwhile enemies in Europe into close eco- 
nomic association—or that a common Euro- 
pean army would be as near as it is to crea- 
tion as provided in the European Defense 
Community Treaty signed but not yet fully 
ratified—or that there would have been 
thrashed out a draft of a constitution for a 
proposed political federation of six coun- 
tries of Western Europe? 

Even more significant have been changes 
in public thinking about peace and how to 
go about establishing it. Today there is 
even graver public suspicion of diplomatic 
deals, such as Yalta, Teheran, and Potsdam, 
all concluded as part of the old game of 
power politics. Treaties and alliances are 
less and less looked on as a hopeful path to 
pursue except as a stopgap to provide time 
to achieve more organic union through coal- 
steel plans and political federations. 

And then there’s this idea that military 
power is the way to achieve peace. That 
idea, too, in the past 4 years has lost a lot 
of its former luster, if we are to judge by 
recent statements of President Eisenhower 
and other leaders. Such power, too, is a 
stopgap policy. The recent proposal of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to create an atomic bank 
to develop the peaceful uses of this new 
terrifying power shows that our leaders are 
groping for a new approach to an old prob- 
lem. Here is no policy of despair or resig- 
nation. Even if it doesn't result in imme- 
diate accomplishment, it induces a determi- 
nation to succeed in spite of the undeniable 
fact that so far man’s political ingenuity 
has not been equal to the difficulty of render- 
ing obsolete wars between nations, 

Also, the last 4 years has seen a deepen- 
ing of the depression in hope for peace 
through disarmament. In spite of 7 straight 
years of sailing by the U. N. Disarmament 
Commission and its predecessors, the dis- 
armament ship has always foundered on the 
rock of inspection. Increasingly, it is being 
realized that no adequate system of inspec- 
tion that people would dare rely on can be 
set up without first establishing some sort 
of organization with jurisdiction and power 
to enforce safeguards against violations of 
inspection rules. Besides, there is little pub- 
lic confidence that if disarmament were com- 
plete and enforceable that would keep 
nations from fighting with sticks and stones 
so long as they were being tyranized or un- 
justly treated. 

True isolationism, believing that any na- 


tion can go it alone and achieve security. 


has not advanced in popularity recently, in 
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spite of considerable showing of support for 
a proposal like the Bricker amendment in 
our Congress, and in spite of the fact that 
our true allies don't always agree with 
policies that we think wise. 

Well, what are we in this country thinking 
about peace? 

Elmo Roper, a noted public opinion taker, 
Was paid anonymously to make such a sur- 
vey the results of which were published last 
Tuesday. Who paid him? Of all people—a 
defense manufacturer who said he wanted to 
fing out what the American people can and 
will do that would help to put him out of 
the amaments business. Here are the results: 

Seventy-three percent feel their best hopes 
for peace rest in the United Nations. Of 
these, 21 percent are satisfied with the U. N. 
structure as is; 35 percent believe it should 
be stronger (that is, control the atomic bomb 
and establish a larger military force than any 
member); 11 percent believe it should be 
transformed into a federation of states with 
the goal of world government; and 6 percent 
felt that, besides the U. N., there should be 
partnership arrangements in which friendly 
states would form democratic unions. 

By a 2-to-1 majority our people would pre- 
fer to have the Soviet Union inside, not out- 
side, the U. N. Only 9 percent preferred to 
have our Government adopt a strict isola- 
tionist policy and pull out of the U. N. as 
soon as possible. An analysis of the answers 
on this last point led Mr. Roper to conclude 
that the isolationist point of view had been 
overrepresented both in the daily press and 
in Congress. 

Only 6 percent were in favor of a preventive 
war and an even smaller number, 4 percent, 
wants us to halt our arms production and 
seek an appeasement-type settlement with 
the Soviet Union. 

Thus, of the 73 percent who base their 
peace hopes on the United Nations about 
two-thirds believe that the U. N. Charter 
needs revision so that it can have a larger 
military force of its own than any member 
nation. This is a distinct advance in think- 
ing. The next step, as our people think more 
about the creation of a large U. N. police 
force; will be the realization that this will 
be dangerous unless its use is based on moral 
principles of justice and it shall be controlled 
by democratic processes. These considera- 
tions necessarily involve powers and restric- 
tions which it is the function of government 
to provide. Or at least that is what we have 
found necessary-in our local and national 
communities. 

Encouraging for prospects for peace was 
the report which Vice President RICHARD 
Nrxon brought back from his recent good- 
will trip around the world. Asians, he said, 
were hungry for peace and the peoples of all 
19 countries he visited were much alike, 
This is in contrast to the frequently heard 
statement that people are all so different 
that it's impossible for them to work to- 
gether. When it is necessary for a common 
objective like peace somehow or other they 
do. Vice President Nrxon plans a fuller TV- 
radio broadcast on Wednesday of this week. 

There is still no word from Moscow on the 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting of the Big Four 
proposed to be held in Berlin starting January 
4 to consider a settlement of the status of 
Germany. And January 4 is right around 
the corner. 

The French still seem to be brewing their 
continuing political stew. This time it is 
the election of a President. At last report 
six ballots had been taken without any can- 
didate receiving the needed majority. The 
Communists on the left and the De Gaullists 
on the right are combining to prevent the 
election of M. Laniel who on the sixth ballot 
hati only 397 of the needed 461 votes. Pre- 
viously no such election had taken more 
than two ballots. The prospects of a stable 
French Government thus seem more remote 
than ever. 
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One of the foreign Ingredients tossed into 
this French stew last week was a rather 
blunt statement of our Secretary of State 
Dulles made at the NATO Council meeting 
and repeated in a press conference just a 
week ago. He said that if the European 
Army Treaty failed of ratification the United 
States would be forced to make an “agonizing 
reappraisal of its foreign policies.” Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in Washington promptly 
backed up this statement pointing to 
the congressional act that requires after 
January 1 that one-half of our foreign mili- 
tary aid to go directly to the European De- 
fense Community. Thus ff there is no re- 
cipient, there is no aid. That will be the 
true legal situation after January 1. 

But it shocked the French. Perhaps that 
was Mr. Dulles’ intention. Some French 
friends of the EDC treaty thought it would 
hurt prospects for ratification; others 
thought the reverse. French President Auriol 
called the statement a tirade. Vice Premier 
Reynaud said it was the truth. Defense 
Minister Pleven said the other five treaty 
signatories had made the same demand while 
still others claimed heatedly that it con- 
stituted omcious meddling into French in- 
ternal affairs by a foreign officer. So, “you 
pays your money and you takes your choice,” 
as the horse racing saying goes. 

But drowned out in the hullabaloo which 
followed were even more significant things 
which Mr. Dulles said: First, as to EDC ne 
called it a cruel caricature to portray the 
American people as interested only in Ger- 
man rearmament when in fact our primary 
concern is that European civilization shall 
survive and prosper. This cannot be, he 
said, without a European community in 
which will be combined, indissolubly, France 
and Germany. 

After reviewing what the United States 
had done to help European civilization sur- 
vive such as NATO, Marshall-plan aid, and 
United States troops stationed in Europe he 
pointed out that decisive steps yet remain 
to be taken and said, “These steps involve 
something more than treaties between sov- 
ereign states. Mere promises for the future 
are not enough to bury a past so replete 
with bitter memories. The need is for Eu- 
rope to move onward to more complete and 
organic forms of union.” 

The true significance of this statement 
fs that our Secretary of State charged with 
the responsibility of conducting our foreign 
affairs, after consultation with the President, 
thus shows that the Eisenhower adminis. 
tration now concedes that treaties of al- 
liance are not the means to achieve peace 
and that the crying need of our atomic age 
is to establish “more complete and more 
organic forms of union.” Without naming 
it in so many words Mr. Dulles was obviously 
referring to some form of European federa- 
tion or government. 

Speaking of NATO, which includes the 
United States and covers a wider area than 
Europe, he urged that it develop unity as a 
permanent condition rather than as an emer- 
gency device. Then followed these penetrat- 
ing words: “There is always the danger that 
a coalition may relax and lose its cohesion 
if peril ceases to seem imminent. That is 
what the Soviet leaders say they hope will 
happen. Even if the Soviet threat were 
totally to disappear, would we be blind to 
the danger that the West may destroy itself? 
Surely there is an urgent, positive duty on 
us all to seek to end that danger from within. 
It has been the underlying cause of two 
world wars and it will be disastrous if it 
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These words should be pondered seriously 
by all who give more than lip service to peace. 
What Mr. Dulles is saying is this: Poverty 
and economic factors are not the underlying 
causes of war, but a lack of organic union 
among the hostile nations of the world is. 
And he predicts disaster unless this defect 
is remedied, 
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Prime Minister Churchill in reporting on 
the Bermuda Conference to the House of 
Commons made what seems to me to be a 
most constructive suggestion. He urged that 
in the forthcoming Big Four Conference 
some means be found of providing Russia 
with a sense of security arising from other 
factors than mere force. In fact, he said, 
the whole world is in need of that. He com- 
mended President Eisenhower's speech pro- 
posing an atomic bank as one of the most 
important events since the end of the war. 
Similar reactions came from other quarters, 
but as yet nothing more from the Kremlin. 

Goodnight until next Monday and to each 
of you my best wishes for a Merry Christmas. 


Ukrainian National Independence 
Truth or Fiction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for time today in order to invite 
the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress to some unusual developments 
taking place within the U. S. S. R. These 
events have been given scant public 
notice in the United States and have 
received like treatment, with a few nota- 
ble exceptions, elsewhere in the free 
world. But they have been given intense 
treatment within the prison of nations, 
which we, by habit, refer to as the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. Since 
these events have a vital bearing on the 
security of the United States and the 
advancement of human freedom 
throughout the world, I feel they should 
be of special interest“ to all Members of 
Congress. 

Just a few months ago we and the 
other people of the free world were in- 
formed by the Kremlin that Stalin, the 
czar of tyrants, was about to pass from 
this earth like all mortal men. Scarcely 
had this announcement been made when 
the official mouthpiece of the Red con- 
spirators called for unity of the many 
nations and peoples making up the U. 
S. S. R. Their fear and uncertainty was 
so overriding that they let the cat out 
of the bag on several critical issues. To 
begin with, even before Stalin was an- 
nounced as dead, they denied his only 
significant contribution to Marxian 
theory by admitting that the multi- 


national tensions of the U. S. S. R. were 


greater than ever before in history. The 
greatest myth surrounding Stalin was 
that he had solved the perplexing prob- 
lem of nationalism by getting the people 
to accept the “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” as the road to utopia. Their 
fears also led them to admit publicly 
their belief that the ethnic Russians, 
the minority peoples of the U. S. S. R., 
were the superior people of the system 
and the dependence of the regime upon 
their loyal support of the transition fol- 
lowing Stalin's death. 

The struggle between Malenkov and 
Beria was forecast on the very day they 
carried Stalin's mortal remains to Red 
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Square. In the funeral orations given 
by both men, one finds the seeds of the 
struggle which ensued during the fol- 
lowing 5 months. Malenkov, in his ora- 
tion, made particular reference to the 
peoples of Russia. Beria on the other 
hand, chose to call them peoples of the 
U. S. S. R. The passage of time and 
the elimination of Beria have proved the 
real significance of the choice of these 
terms by the leading contenders for 
Stalin’s throne. 

Beria, by virtue of his long tenure of 
office, as head of the dreaded secret 
police, knew better than anyone else the 
structural and political weakness of the 
Communist empire. He also knew what 
the vast majority of the peoples of the 
U. S. S. R. wanted because he spent most 
of his lifetime sending people to death 
or slave labor camps just because they 
did seek goals and objectives which did 
not agree with those of the regime. He 
knew why the police state was necessary 
and he thereby knew what kind of in- 
ternal pressure would assure his victory 
in the struggle with Malenkov. 

Malenkov off the other hand, was a 
typical Moscow bureaucrat, steeped in 
the chauvinistic life of Muscovy. Well 
schooled by Stalin in the technique of 
imperial control, he, above all others, 
came closest to the requirements of a 
czar. He thereby became the candidate 
of the Moscovites and as such all ethnic 
ee were committed to support 

m. 

What followed is a matter of history. 
Beria spent his time building up strength 
in the 14 non-Russian nations of the 
U. S. S. R. Russians were dismissed 
from high office in most of those areas 
and in their places Beria put men who 
could be counted upon to demand con- 
cessions from the Muscovites. In dis- 
missing the Russian bureaucrats, 
charges were placed against them for 
attempting to Russify the non-Russian 
nations, disregarding the legitimate as- 
pirations of the people and for reviving 
the chauvinistic policies of the Tzars. In 
retrospect we can now see that Beria 
came close to attaining total power. 
Malenkov, having made his deal with the 
Russian controlled Red army, was able 
to use that force to stop Beria—to ar- 
rest him, to try him and to liquidate him. 
Perhaps we shall never know exactly 
how close Beria came to winning this 
struggle but there are strong indications 
at this early date that Malenkov stopped 
him with little time to spare. There are 
also signs that Beria left behind some 
violent seeds of internal disruption 
which may very well burst in the hands 
of Malenkov—if he lasts long enough. 

Iam not attempting to analyze Beria’s 
motives or to suggest that he sought to 
reform after Stalin’s death. He was a 
ruthless, amoral person all his life and 
the record should remain clear on that 
point. In his struggle for total power, 
however, cold-blooded judgment rather 
than sentiment was required. 

The Soviet indictment of Beria charged 
him, among other things, with the fol- 
lowing: 

First. Supporting remnants of the 
bourgeois nationalist elements in the 
non-Russian nations of the U. S. S. R. 
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Second. Sowing hatred and discord be- 
tween the peoples of the U. S. S. R. 

Third. Undermining the friendship of 
the peoples of the U. S. S. R. with the 
ethnic Russian people. 

The closed court committee which 
supposedly tried Beria announced him 
guilty of these charges, among others, 
and ordered his execution. This was 
carried out on December 23, 1953. 

But this does not end the case of Lav- 
renti Beria. Even before his announced 
execution, the frightened Muscovites felt 
compelled to take a most extraordinary 
step to demonstrate what they call the 
unbreakable friendship of the peoples of 
the U. S. S. R. for the ethnic Russians. 
Pravda of December 9, 1953, announced 
that by official decree, January 8, 1954, 
was to be a multinational holiday cele- 
brated throughout the realm, in com- 
memoration of the 300th anniversary of 
the annexation of the Ukraine by Mus- 
covy. This decree makes it “incumbent 
upon local party and Soviet organiza- 
tions to mark widely this event—to or- 
ganize lectures, reports and talks devoted 
to this important event—and the further 
strengthening of friendship of the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union.” 

Pravda, in an editorial of December 
9, 1953, gives extravagant instructions on 
why this multinational holiday is pro- 
claimed and how it is to be carried out. 
The Ukrainians are to be told that they 
have now realized their centuries long 
struggle for national independence be- 
cause their Russian “brothers” have 
granted it to them. The Ukrainians are 
to be praised for this centuries long 
struggle and told that they attained it 
through the efforts of the Communist 
Party. They are to be reminded, how- 
ever, that their national independence 
is not the same kind sought by Ukrainian 
patriots over the centuries. It is a new 
kind, manufactured by the Muscovites, 
and called National Soviet Ukrainian 
statehood. According to the editorial, 
this means “national in appearance and 
socialist in substance.” What the Uk- 
rainians will not be told is that this 
is the same old stuff put out in revised 
form and tailored to cause more than 
the ordinary confusion resulting from 
such proclamations. But, I am sure the 
Ukrainian people will not be fooled by 
this maneuver and will see in it an ad- 
mission of fear on the part of the 
Kremlin. 

Iam also sure that the Ukrainian peo- 
ple will recall the true story about the 
Treaty of Peryaslav. They will remem- 
ber that Hetman Khmelnitsky was de- 
ceived by the Muscovites 300 years ago at 
a time when he was making an heroic 
struggle for the independence of Ukraine. 
They will never forget how the Mus- 
covites violated this treaty and in the 
end used it as a means to annex Ukrain- 
ian lands and make the people subservi- 
ent to Moscow. They will surely recall 
the failure of the czars to Russify the 
Ukraine just as today they see on all sides 
the efforts of the Communist Party to 
accomplish what the czars failed to ac- 
complish. Their courage and true na- 
tional spirit will be strengthened by the 
expressed fears of Moscow. They cannot 
fail to press forward with renewed vigor 
toward the centuries old goal of an inde- 
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pendent, sovereign Ukraine taking its 
place among the other nations of the 
world as a respected equal. 

I am equally confident that the other 
non-Russian nations of the U. S. S. R. 
will not be deceived by the Kremlin falsi- 
fication of history in connection with the 
Treaty of Peryaslav. The Estonians, 
Latvians, and Lithuanians have fresh in 
their memories the treaties they were 
forced to sign in 1939 which were later 
used illegally to annex those sovereign 
nations into the U. S. S. R. The people 
of Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaidzhan 
will never forget how they lost their na- 
tional independence gained after World 
War I through the violation of similar 
treaties by Moscow. Nor will the people 
of the Independent Byelorussian or the 
Turkestani Democratic Republic ever 
forget what signing any sort of treaty 
with Moscow means. Down through all 
recorded history, Muscovy has always 
considered any treaty of mutual assist- 
ance or nonaggression with a foreign 
state as a legal instrument to perform 
any illegal act necessary to the extension 
of the empire. 

Now that the Kremlin has been forced 
to admit that the aspirations of all the 
Ukrainian people is, and always has been, 
for national independence, we should 
extend similar recognition. There is 
pending before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee a resolution—House Concur- 
rent Resolution 58—calling for the es- 
tablishment of full diplomatic relations 
with Ukraine and Byelorussia. Public 
hearings have been held on this resolu- 
tion and it is time action was taken on it. 

By taking early and affirmative action 
on this resolution, we can establish a 
real test of the sincerity of Moscow in 
its claimed support for peace and tran- 
quillity among nations. We could not be 
accused of interference in the internal 
affairs of the U. S. S. R. because the 
Kremlin itself has announced to the 
world that the Ukrainian nation has 
been given its national independence. 
All the other non-Russian nations of 
the U. S. S. R. have been given instruc- 
tions to prepare appropriate celebrations 
for this occasion. The Kremlin knows 
that all these nations also seek the same 
goal. It is clearly in our best interests 
to find out whether the Kremlin an- 
nouncement of December 9, 1953, is truth 
or fiction. 


Facts Suffer in Drive Against Echo Park 
' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
a vast amount of misinformation is 
being circulated by self-designated pro- 
tectors of the scenic West over the effect 
of the construction of Echo Park Dam 
on Dinosaur National Monument in 
Utah and Colorado. Those of us fa- 
miliar with the monument in its present 
state, and with the plans for its utiliza- 
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tion as a national playground upon the 
construction of the dam, are amazed at 
how much of this misinformation is ac- 
cepted without checking by otherwise 
responsible eastern organizations and 
publications. 


I would like to insert into the RECORD 
a copy of an editorial from the Salt 
Lake Tribune written by and for those 
who know the area and the importance 
of the construction of the dam to its 
development as an accessible scenic area. 
The editorial follows: 

Facts SUFFER IN Drive AGAINST ECHO PARK 


A campaign of calumny against Echo Park 
Dam is reaching a crescendo as the time 
nears for a congressional hearing on the 
vital Upper Colorado River Basin storage 
program. 

Wilderness crusaders and their dupes 
launched their “last dam“ drive in the wake 
of Interior Secretary McKay’s recent ap- 
proval of the program. Disregarding the 
critical water needs of five Western States, 
they are making Echo Park the symbol of 
a phony crusade that may do irreparable 
damage to the overall cause of conservation, 

Even the usually factual and temperate 
New York Times repeats the “hair raiser” 
that Echo Park Dam “would destroy one of 
the West's great scenic preserves,” There 
is no call to reiterate here the reasons why 
this project and Split Mountain reservoir— 
scheduled for later construction—would 
greatly enhance the scenic value of the 
Green and Yampa River Canyons, make the 
area accessible to many thousands, and 
damage nothing of great value. 

The epidemic of printed and mimeo- 
graphed warnings from high-sounding or- 
ganizations—worded significantly alike— 
claim that there are satisfactory alterna- 
tive dam sites outside of Dinosaur National 
Monument. (At least one of these alterna- 
tive sites would cause flooding of canyons 
even more flamboyant than the Green and 
Yampa.) 

The alternative sites are boosted by 
wilderness enthusiasts despite repeated en- 
gineering reports on the superiority of Echo 
Park, wheelhorse of the basin storage and 
waterpower development program. It is the 
best because of sheltering canyons, low tem- 
peratures, location, and other factors. 
Reclamation Bureau engineers carefully 
studied the alternatives and just recently 
Assistant Secretary of Interior Tudor went 
over the ground and scrutinized all reports. 

Many elements are involved in the com- 
plex plans for the nine-dam upper basin 
program. Evaporation loss is paramount. 
The most favorable alternative—as to stor- 
age, cost economy, electric-power produc- 
tion, and so. forth—would evaporate some 
300,000 acre-feet of water annually more than 
Echo Park. Such a water loss would supply 
a city of more than a million people, com- 
parable to metropolitan Boston, and six 
times the size of Salt Lake City. It would 
irrigate 200,000 acres of land and supply an 
agricultural livelihood for 24,000 persons. 

In addition, substitution of another dam 
or dams for Echo Park would eliminate from 
the upper basin program Split Mountain 
and the Gray Canyon Dams downstream on 
Green River. The upper Colorado River 
Basin program must be considered as an en- 
tity. It is carefully integrated and bal- 
anced—as to storage, power links, and other 
use of the water, Eliminating or radically 
changing one unit in the coordinated plan 
could throw the overall program out of bal- 
ance, making it economically or otherwise 
infeasible. 

This program is the only means by which 
Utah, and the rest of the upper basin can 
fulfill their compact to the lower basin States 
and put their share of water to beneficial 
use. 
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The Times repeats the alarmist forecast 
that Echo Park Dam would lower the bars 
for “invasion of any national park or monu- 
ment.“ Is there a real danger of undermin- 
ing the inviolability policy of national parks? 
We don’t think so. Other water storage and 
hydroelectric works exist in national parks. 
The Tribune believes they should be held to 
the minimum. But can anyone truthfully 
say that the tunnel and waterworks of the 
Colorado Big Thompson reclamation project 
damages the scenic or recreational value of 
the:immensely popular Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park? 

The 1938 Presidential order expanding 
Dinosaur National Monument from the 80- 
acre “dinosaur graveyard” to 200,000 acres, 
including the Green and Yampa Canyons, 
clearly contemplated future use of the mon- 
ument for a water project. Moreover, Park 
Service spokesmen definitely made pledges 
to residents that the monument extension 
would not interfere with such a project. 

The violent campaign against Echo Park is 
an effort to persuade the United States Gov- 
ernment to violate its commitment to the 
people of this region, people fully as inter- 
ested in preserving scenic and historical 
resources as are the parlor conservationists 
of thé East and the Pacific coast. 


Dewey’s Hartford Speech 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letters 
to the editor of the New York Times and 
editor of the Washington Post, written 
by Hyman H. Bookbinder, concerning 
Governor Dewey's Hartford, Conn., 
diatribe: 

[From the New York 8 ot December 23, 
1953 
Dewer’s SPEECH PROTESTED 
To the Eprror or THE New Tonk Times? 

During the past 20 years or so I have heard 
or read many hundreds of political speeches. 
Never, but never, have I ever been so revolted 
by a speech as by the one delivered by Gov. 
Thomas Dewey this week in Hartford. I'm 
not thin skinned about American politics; 
I don't expect speeches to be models of ob- 
jectivity and good manners. I've heard 
speeches by demagogs, by cheap politicians, 
by racists. 

But what makes a man charge that the 
words “Truman” and “Democrat” are “syn- 
onymous with Americans dying thousands 
of miles from home because they did not 
have ammunition to defend themselves“? 
Does Dewey want the mothers and wives of 
the Americans who died in Korea to suffer 
through an empty and tragic Christmas in 
the bitter belief that their sons and hus- 
bands are missing because of the perfidy of 
an American President or one of its major 
political parties rather than because of the 
Korean and Chinese and Soviet Communists? 

When I read this speech I felt ashamed of 
being a native New Yorker. But I have con- 
fidence that there are enough decent New 
Yorkers, whatever their political persuasion 
might be, who will somehow give expression 

to their disgust at the Governor’s inexcusable 


behavior. 
“Hyman H. BOOKBINDER, 
Chief of Congressional Research, 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, 
WASHINGTON, December 18, 1953. 
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From the Washington Post of December 27, 
1953] 
Dewey's ATTACK 

The September 19 Washington Post car- 
ried a brief story on a recent speech by New 
York's Governor, Thomas E. Dewey. The 
story refers to the seldom- matched“ terms 
by Dewey in that speech. Seldom matched, 
indeed. I have read the entire text of that 
speech, and I want to assure you that never 
have I been so shocked by any political ut- 
terance. I dont shock easily; I know that 
political speeches are not models of objec- 
tivity or good manners. But, in over 20 years 
of very close interest in political develop- 
ments, I have not seen anything to equal 
Dewey's obscene speech. And I have listened 
to demagogs, to labor baiters, to racists, to 
the pettiest of petty politicians. I have 
heard or read almost every speech ever de- 
livered by the junior Senator from Wisconsin, 
But Dewey beats them all. 

What makes a man sink so low that he 
can find within his heart to say that the 
words Truman“ and Democrats“ are syn- 
onymous with Americans dying, thousands 
of miles from home, because they did not 
have the ammunition to defend themselves?” 
Is this Dewey's Christmas greeting to thou- 
sands of American mothers and wives whose 
homes will be sad and empty because of some 
loved one who will never return? Does he 
want them to think that their sons or hus- 
bands died because of the perfidy of an 
American President or one of America's two 
major parties, rather than because of the 
crimes of Korean and Chinese and Russian 
Communists? 

If Dewey's revolting performance is, as 
your article indicates, “a sample of what 
the Democrats can expect in the way of 
political fire in coming months,” the situa- 
tion is indeed very tragic. The decent ele- 
ments of all parties must cry halt to such 
guttersniping. When I read Dewey's speech, 
I felt ashamed at being a native New Yorker. 
But Iam sure that there are enough decent 
New Yorkers, of all parties, who will some- 
how, sooner or later, repudiate this frus- 
trated, unconscionable politician. 

Hyman H. BOOKBINDER, 

Chief of Congressional Research, 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 

WASHINGTON. 


“Money Cannot Buy a Judge’s Loyalty 
and Devotion, But Are We Willing To 
Use That Truism as an Excuse To Pre- 
sume on the Loyalty and Devotion cf 
These Public Servants?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the October 1953 issue of the Journal of 
American Judicature Society entitled 
“The Vinson Estate”: ; 

THE Vinson ESTATE 

Chief Justice Vinson’s small estate 
shocked a great many people, but it should 
have shocked nobody. A man like Charles 
Evans Hughes, who devoted a considerable 
portion of his life to the practice of law be- 
fore going on the bench, bas a chance to 
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build up an estate, but Mr. Vinson spent 
most of his life on the Federal payroll in 
Washington, Born in 1890, he began the 
practice of law in 1911 at the age of 21, and 
left it 12 years later at the age of 33 to go to 
Congress. From then until his death in 
1953, a total of 30 years, he lived in Wash- 
ington as a Government employee. It is 
a curious anomaly that although nobody can 
get rich on the Federal payroll, perhaps no- 
where else in the country are the demands 
of social life so expensive. It should be no 
cause for wonderment that Mr. Vinson spent 
all of his income in maintaining the stand- 
ard of living expected of the chief justice of 
the United States, especially in view of the 
fact that he was the beneficiary of a pension 
plan intended to provide for his old age 
without making it necessary for him to do 
so out of his own income, 

But many people, including the judges 
themselves, have been seriously concerned 
for years about the plight of Judges’ widows, 
for whom the existing retirement plan makes 
no provision. Two years ago, Senator McCar- 
RAN introduced a bill to remedy this situa- 
tion and provide pensions for surviving 
widows of Federal fudges. This bill passed 
the Senate once, but never went on to final 
enactment. In a recent conversation with 
Justin Miller, who himself resigned from the 
Federal bench a few years ago, the Chief 
Justice confided, that “fear of what would 
happen to their widows” was troubling a 
great many of the Federal judges, 

In 1951 the directors of the American Ju- 
dicature Society overwhelmingly endorsed 
the McCarran bil of that year to provide 
pensions for judge’s widows. Similar legis- 
lation was introduced soon after Congress 
convened in 1953 by Representatives Jacon 
K. Javrrs, Republican, of Manhattan, and 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER and EMANUEL CELLER, 
Democrats, of Brooklyn. Since news of the 
size of Chief Justice Vinson's estate was 
published last month, officials of the Justice 
Department have said that the Department 
will push for enactment of such legislation 
next year. Surely here is an item of busi- 
ness that has already been too long post- 
poned and on which there should be no dis- 
agreement by Congressmen or Senators re- 
gardless of party affiliations. Consideration 
should be given in drafting the 1954 version 
to the possibilities of including in it -provi- 
sion for surviving widows of already de- 
ceased judges, like Mrs. Vinson. 

Tt is certainly true, as suggested by a 
correspondent in the Reader's Viewpoint 
department of this issue, that money can- 
not buy patriotism, public-spiritedness or 
devotion to duty on the part of any public 
official, judges included, and that doubling 
or tripling any of the financial perquisites 
of judicial office will not automatically 
double or triple the caliber of the incum- 
bents or the quality of their judicial output. 
But when we speak of judicial salaries rea- 
sonably adequate to maintain a standard of 
living reasonably expected of judicial offi- 
cers, together with retirement and pension 
provisions sufficient to make reasonable pro- 
vision for the maintenance in old age of 
themselves and their dependents, we are not 
talking, about getting rich—we are Speaking 
of minimum provisions without which the 
right kind of men cannot often be per- 
suaded to take those jobs. Yes, it is true, 
Mr. Vinson did, and there are others like 
him, but are not the facts in the Vinson 
case evidence of a public-spiritedness above 
and beyond what we, the people of the 
United States, have any right to ask? No, 
money cannot buy a judge's loyalty and 
devotion, but are we willing to use that 
truism as an excuse to presume on the loy- 
alty and devotion of these public servants? 
We hope not. Let’s see to it that Congress 
does not adjourn again without ‘enactment 
of this needed legislation, And by the way, 
how about the judges of your owm State 
courts? 


1954 
Mayor John V. Kenny Led Epochal Period 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, in May 
1949, Hon. John V. Kenny became mayor 
of Jersey City, N. J., a position which he 
voluntarily resigned in December 1953. 
His accomplishments in office are re- 
‘ferred to in an article which appeared 
in the Jersey Journal, a newspaper pub- 
lished.in Jersey City, N. J., shortly before 
the effective date of his resignation. 

On Friday, December 4, 1953, there 
appeared in the same newspaper a lead- 
ing editorial dealing with Mr. Kenny's 
political achievements as leader of the 
Democratic Party in Hudson County. 

Both the newspaper article and the 
editorial referred to are appended here- 
to: 

Won 4 DOZEN Tests, SPARKED Crrr's GAINS 
(By Harold Lubell) 

When John V. Kenny retires as mayor of 
Jersey City, after less than 5 years in office, 
he will be closing a period epochal in its 
accomplishment. 

For in that period Kenny not only attained 
and maintained his place at the summit 
of his lifelong political career, but also 
brought to his city a greater degree of ad- 
vancement than ever was done in any similar 
segment of time. 

Kenny will remain active as county Demo- 
cratic Party leader while relinquishing the 
mayor's chair. 


WON PIVOTAL VOTE 


He is making the change while at his 
political peak. Including his memorable 
victory of May 10, 1949, he has won a dozén 
consecutive elections. The pivotal election 
Was last May, when be and running mates, 
Donald Spence and Bernard J. Berry, eked 
out a majority on the city commission. 

That was just after he had been ill for 
months. 

But he and his organization were back 
at full strength for the State election. And 
there he climaxed his record by leading Hud- 
son County Democrats on the road to victory 
for the governorship. For had not Kenny's 
leadership given Robert B. Meyner the ma- 
jority in Hudson County necessary to his 
slim margin of victory in the primary elec- 
tion, Meyner would not be Governor-elect 
today. 

Now, at the height of his political ac- 
tivity, Kenny is ready to step out of the 
mayor's office. 


WILL CONTINUE AS LEADER 


He'll continue as Democratic Party leader 
and adviser in Jersey City and Hudson 
County, but will relieve himself of the heavy 
duties of city office. 

Kenny will be able to devote more time 
to his family. 

He'll be able to take better care of his 
health. He's in good shape now and wants 
to stay that way. He was seriously ill last 
year with a circulatory ailment which in- 
capacitated him for months. His retirement 
will help him guard his health more closely 
in the future. r- 

Kenny will leave behind a record to be 
emulated by his successors. 


PROUD OF HOUSING 
Kenny feels his greatest accomplishment 
for Jersey City was in the feld of housing. 
During his regime as mayor two new low- 
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rent housing projects were erected with Pub- 
lio Housing Administration assistance. 
Montgomery Gardens—dedicated by Adlai 
Stevenson in the fall of last year and Dun- 
can Gardens, now in its first month of occu- 
pancy, accommodate 1,126 families. 

Going a step farther, Kenny sought—and 
received—Federal aid in slum clearance. 
Through the auspices of the Jersey City Re- 
development Agency, private builders were 
given Federal aid in planning two great 
slum-clearing housing projects, St. John's 
Apartments and Gregory Apartments. Jer- 
sey City was the first city in the country to 
receive such aid. Construction is soon to 
begin on the projects. 


AIDED PRIVATE BUILDERS 


Private builders also were inspired by the 
Kenny administration to construct 700 one- 
and two-family homes and 6 multiple- 
dwelling apartments in Jersey City. 

With new housing there must be new 
employment opportunities for homeowners 
and rentpayers. There also must be new 
school accommodations. 


INDUSTRIES AND SCHOOLS 


The Kenny administration went to work 
along these lines. 

It induced several nationally known in- 
dustries—such as Emerson Radio and Fed- 
eral Foods—and 400 smaller businesses and 
industries worth over $8 million to locate in 
Jersey City, new opportunities for eniploy- 
ment of local residents. 

As for schools. Jersey City went on a 
school-bullding program unmatched in the 
city’s history. 

Pirst with Bernard J, Berry—now a Kenny 
colleague on the city commission and then 
president of the board of education—and 
later with Nathan Arlook heading the board 
of education, four new schools were planned. 

School 8, planned but not completed be- 
fore Kenny's regime, was completed and put 
into use in the Hudson. City section. New 
schools 12 and 14 will shortly replace out- 
moded buildings in the Bergen section and 
the James F. Murray School in the Green- 
ville section will ease the crowded conditions 
of school 34 and another new school will 
accommodate residents of the new Duncan 
Gardens and the West Bergen section, 


NEW DIGNITY 


City employees took on new dignity and 
new opportunity to provide adequately for 
their families during the Kenny regime. 

Kenny declared an end to the 3 percent 
salary kickbacks his predecessors were al- 
leged to have instituted and collected over a 
period of years. The practice is nowhere 
near as rampant today as it is said to have 
been prior to 1949. 


Kenny also declared it out of bounds for 
ward leaders to burden city and county job 
holders, as well as businessmen, in their 
bailiwicks with tickets to ball games, dances, 
and testimonial dinners. 


On the other hand, the Kenny administra- 
tion provided pay increases for many low- 
paid employees. It made political “pull” 
secondary to ability in many posts by provid- 
ing for a broader use of civil service. And 
through a civil-service reclassification pro- 
gram many employees were made eligible for 
pay boosts they could not have received 
previously. 

NEGROES BROUGHT UP 


A special feature of the advancement of 
ay employees was Kenny's treatment of 

Negroes. Many were appointed for the first 
time to important positions. Louis Saun- 
ders became a member of the city law de- 
partment, Dr. Marie Carpenter, a member of 
the board of education. Felix Isom became 
the first Negro policeman to be promoted 
to sergeant. Negroes were employed by the 
fire department, the medical center, the 
housing authority, and the welfare bureau. 

The department of public safety employed 
242 new policemen and 158 new firemen. It 
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gave the policemen a 40-hour workweek and 
the firemen a 56-hour workweek. Kenny 
also was able to give the bluecoats a $500 
pay increase in 1950, even though a public 
referendum for the same increase had been 
defeated a year earlier. 

POLICE STREAMLINED 


Recently, under the supervision of Berry, 
the police department has undergone a 
streamlining which will eventually terminate 
in the incorporation of the old eight police 
precincts into four modernized police 
stations. 

The fire department was enhanced by 
$250,000 worth of modern fire-fighting equip- 
ment to replace some apparatus as much as 
30 years old. A three-way radio system was 
added to give Jersey City residents the ut- 
most in fire protection. The police motor- 
cycle squad also were given radio systems. 

In addition, four new civilian defense 
emergency trucks were purchased and air- 
raid sirens were installed throughout the 
city. 

MEDICAL CENTER ADVANCE 


For many years the medical center has 
been one of Jersey City’s greatest glories. 

Under Kenny it achieved new luster, 
Conditions were improved to an extent that 
the American Hospital Association granted 
the medical center its highest possible rating. 

Dr. Carroll Lvey made medical history at 
the hospital with his scientific experiments 
on the liver. Dr. Earl Halligan made ad- 
vances in surgical research. These and other 
studies helped lift the medical center to new 
rank among scientific centers. 

The medical center was not the only place 
where Kenny provided for the health of his 
city’s residents. j 

CAMP FOR CHILDREN 


Kenny established the John V. Kenny 
camp in High Bridge for crippled and under- 
privileged children. He provided new oppor- 
tunities for healthful activity in the departe 
ment of recreation. 

One of his finest achievements along 
health lines was starting a $126,000 public 
swimming pool at Montgomery annex. The 
pool—the first outdoor pool in the city's 
history—was completed under the super- 
vision of Commissioner Joshua Ringle. 

WATER PURIFICATION 

A further health insurance provided was 
the installation of a million-dollar purifica- 
tion and pumping system at Jersey City’s 
Boonton Reservoir. The 80-year-old pipe- 
line from Boonton to Jersey City was ree 
placed, too. 

With health goes safety. 

New legible street signs were provided, 
Close to 75 new traffic lights were installed. 
A new traffic-control system was installed at 
Journal Square with Wait“ and Walk“ 
signals replacing the old system. 

TRESTLES REMOVED 


The overhead trolley trestles were removed, 
as well as the car tracks from the city streets. 
More than 10 miles of cobblestoned streets 


“were repaved with asphalt, to make for safer 


driving. Installation of parking meters in 
business areas and free off-street parking 
areas in various sections of the city provided 
added safety insurance as well as an aid to 
businessmen. 

Among other Kenny accomplishments 
were: r 
` Setting up of rent-control clinics through- 
out the city to aid tenants fighting what they 
consider to be unjust rent increases. 

Expansion and rehabilitation of the public 
library system, with a new branch added in 
Greenville. 

The purchase of new, modern street-clean- 
ing equipment which scrubs streets with a 
foam solution capable even of washing away 
radioactive particles in case of an atomic 
attack. 

Improving street lights in shopping areas 
and increasing their power. 
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CARBAGE COLLECTION 


One of the most prominent Kenny projects 
was the transformation of the city garbage 
collection system. Kenny did away with the 
practice of letting out the garbage contract 
yearly, considering it outmoded, and replaced 
it with a fleet of city-owned garbage trucks, 
with city employees making the regular col- 
lections. 

Kenny's latest achievement through the 
Jersey City sewerage authority, is the plan 
for construction of the city’s own incinerator 
system. The program, while temporarily 
blocked by litigation, is in accordance with 
the plans of the Interstate Sanitation Com- 
mission. y 


And with all these achievements the Kenny 
administration was able this year to give the 
city a tax rate reduced $2.01 from last year’s 
rate. 


— 


Kenny's DECISION 

Mayor Kenny’s confirmation of the report 
that he intends soon to put aside the bur- 
densome job of mayor, retaining the place 
of political leader, nevertheless, is consistent 
with what he has said ever since the events 
of 1949 projected him into the center of the 
Jersey political scene. 

He has said consistently that he never 
sought to be mayor and that the battle of 
1949 was thrust upon him. 

He ran then on a platform of freedom and 
of civic development. His administration 
was reelected last May on its record of accom- 
plishment and with a plea for more time 
to complete its program. The record of clyic 
accomplishment since 1949 is clear for all to 
see. Some of its highlights are outlined 
elsewhere in today’s paper but the new face 
on Jersey City is plain enough for anyone. 

Kenny also made as one of his goals the 
elimination of former Mayor Frank Hague 
and former Mayor Frank Hague Eggers as 
major political forces in the city, the county, 
and the State. Some 12 consecutive clashes 
at municipal, primary, and general elections 
resulted in victories for Kenny. It is about 
as close to a shutout as one political force 
can score over another political force. 
Kenny's hardest fight came in the last mu- 
nicipal election; his ticket elected 3 of the 
5 commissioners, but the verdict was close. 
His greatest victory came only a few months 
afterward. He put his reputation on the line 
in April to support Robert B, Meyner for the 
Democratic nomination for Governor. Ken- 
ny’s Hudson organization pulled Meyner 
through to the nomination by less than 1,400 
votes, and the margin was still there after 
the recount. Then Meyner's brilliant vic- 
tory a month ago sealed the Kenny leader- 


ship. 
In the final days of the gubernatorial cam- 
the last, hard core of the once great 
Hague machine switched to the Republican 
Party and Paul Troast. Meanwhile, the Re- 
publicans were calling for Meyner’s defeat 
because Kenny was su him. The 
voters decided for Meyner—Goyernor-elect 
Robert Meyner—and Kenny’s judgment was 
vindicated. 

So today Kenny stands at the highest peak 
of his political achievements. He has won 
all the elections he has been in. He has 
won some of them easily, some with difi- 
culty, some when he was the favorite, some 
when he was the underdog. He also has 
reorganized his party. Men who were once 

t him are with him now. New and 
young blood has been recruited and has come 
to the fore. Like a good baseball manager 
he has made up a balanced team of veterans 
with know-how youngsters with vigor. 

Meanwhile, emphasis in Jersey City and 
Hudson County is shifting from partisan 
politics to good government. It is slow work 
but it is underway. Less and less are the 
people concerned with whether somebody 
can get himself a soft touch on the payroll. 
More and more they are concerned with 
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getting better government for their tax dol- 
lar, Considerable credit for this change of 
attitude must go to the changing spirit at 
city hall and at the courthouse. 

Whenever Mayor Kenny decides to step out 
of the city hall, he can do so with a record 
of substantial and rapid municipal accom- 
plishment. 

If he can remain as county leader and 
continue the trend he has started, his suc- 
cessor can be assured of a loyal, able, and 
willing helper. 


Eighty-Third Congress, Second Session, 
Report to the People of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK SMALL, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, as the 
second session of the 83d Congress opens, 
offering new opportunities for construc- 
tive legislation, I should like to make 
several observations for the record at 
this time. I therefore submit this report 
to my constituents: 


My work on the Public Works Commit- _ 


tee is both interesting and demanding. 
Many of the projects considered by our 
committee have real merit. You can 
readily appreciate how difficult it is to 
establish projects which should be given 
priority for appropriations. You and I 
are impelled by our sense of responsi- 
bility as conscientious and patriotic citi- 
zens to do our duty. The very safety 
of our great Republic depends upon the 
way in which you and I discharge this 
responsibility. 

The last session. of Congress accom- 
plished a saving of $13 billion, compared 
with the estimate prepared in advance by 
the previous administration. This was 
a saving of about $81 for every man, 
woman, and child in the country. More 
can be saved if Congress will clamp down 
on foreign spending, as I believe we 
should do, for I still believe that you 
cannot buy friends. It is hoped that 
Congress can discontinue foreign-aid 
programs soon and thus further reduce 
our Government expenditures, 

While the last session of Congress 
passed up a proposed increase in the 

national debt limit, it is anticipated that 
this will be up for consideration early 
in the second session.. Budget requests 
were cut, but the present administra- 
tion is confronted with the heavy com- 
mitments of the former regime. Bills 
coming due must be paid. The Govern- 
ment must borrow the money to pay 
them unless tax payments take a spurt. 
We must always be in a position to pay 
our obligations or face a national calam- 
ity. This is just a business reality. 

Matters of vital concern to the Fifth 
Congressional District to which I shall 
continue to devote my attention and 
personal efforts include the following: 

Anacostia River Basin flood-control 
project, better known as Peace Cross: 
Senator JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER and 
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Senator J. GLENN BEALL are cooperating 
actively with us in an effort to obtain 
conclusive, favorable action for some 
construction funds in 1954. This proj- 
ect is important not only as a relief to 
homeowners and businesses in the area, 
but also for the movement of traffic on 
United States Routes 1 and 50 and for 
the defense of the National Capital. 
The State of Maryland has made man- 
datorily available a sum of $4,250,000 
for construction on this project, predi- 
cated on an appropriation by the Fed- 
eral Government, which would permit 
us to go ahead without further delays. 
Planning by the United States Army 
engineers has progressed sufficiently for 
construction to begin as soon as Federal 
funds can be provided. 

Andrews Air Force Base and Friend- 
ship International Airport: The entire 
Maryland congressional delegation, in- 
cluding all Representatives and both 
United States Senators, is cooperating 
with us in opposing the partial com- 
mercialization of Andrews Air Force 
Base; and we unitedly favor the use of 
Friendship International Airport to han- 
dle the overflow load of transoceanic and 
transcontinental air traffic which cannot 
be readily accommodated at Washington 
National Airport. 

Washington-Baltimore Expressway: 
The Baltimore end of this new highway, 
built by the State of Maryland, will be 
open to all types of traffic. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior has indicated that 
the Washington end, designated as 
“parkway” and built by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, will be limited to passenger 
vehicles only. We are seeking a solu- 
tion to this problem which has two 
schools of thought. We feel that the 
Interior Department should afford furth- 
er opportunity for both sides to be heard. 

The Hatch Act: I shall continue to 
press for enactment of my bill, H. R. 
1418, to amend the Hatch Act so that 
Government employees will be able to 
enjoy the same rights as other citizens 
to participate in political campaigns. 

I shall continue to look out for the 
best interests of our schools, so far as 
I can help at the national level, with due 
consideration for the heavy load we carry 
in federally impacted areas. I am ever 
ready to do what I can to protect the 
extensive varied interests of all segments 
of agriculture and other legitimate busi- 
ness and industry, employees and em- 
ployers alike. I shall continue to work 
also for improved retirement benefits for 
Government employees in the interest 
of a better civil service. 

The opportunity to serve the people of 
the Fifth District of Maryland in Con- 
gress is deeply appreciated, but there are 
some things more important to me than 
my commission as your Congressman. 
What happens to me will be of little im- 
portance, in a general sense, but what 
happens to this country is tremendously 
important to my children, to your chil- 
dren, and to our children's children. I 
want to do a good job. You can help. 
I shall be glad to hear from you on any 
matters which you feel should be brought 
to my attention. My address is room 
1608, New House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


1954 
Do Farmers Face Complete Control? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr, DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I wish to 
include an editorial from Hoard's Dairy- 
man, published at Fort Atkinson, Wis., 
and one of the Nation’s leading publica- 
tions for agriculture, as well as the article 
by Prof. W. P. Mortenson, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, which prompted the 
editorial. 

As we give consideration to the farm 
problem in this new session of Con- 
gress, I believe this information will be 
of great interest to all Members of Con- 


gress. 

The editorial follows: 

THE QUESTION THAT TRANSCENDS ALL OTHERS 

Rarely have we published a more signifi- 
cant and thought-provoking article than Do 
Farmers Face Complete Control? We com- 
mend it to your reading, reflection, and re- 
reading. 

Dairy farmers, anxious to find a solution to 
the accumulating surplus and lower prices, 
are boxed in on all sides. Labor and indus- 
trial policies prevent farm costs from falling 
to any major degree. Fixed 90 percent parity 
supports under wheat and corn, and 85 per- 
cent supports under oats, barley, rye, and 
grain sorghums hold feed costs at a high 
level. This is the rigid cost picture. 

Now, let's look at another angle. As re- 
ported in Washington Dairygrams (Novem- 
ber 10), there is the prospect of 30 million 
acres which cannot go into cotton and cer- 
tain feed grains. What will farmers do with 
this extra acreage? Will it Me idle? Of 
course not. Many millions of acres will go 
into grass and legumes for livestock feed. 
Without production controls on livestock, 
the industry stands to shoulder the surplus 
problem shed by the supported and con- 
trolled crops. Are livestock people faced 
then, with industrial sacrifice to the cash- 
crop groups? , 

America’s growth and greatness have be. 
the result of its resources, its freedoms, its 
production, and its plenty. We stand where 
we are today, not through our search. for 
security but through our willingness to 
match our brains and energies for personal 
gain. The resultant national development 
has not been smooth, nor has it lacked its 
periodic reverses, but generation after gen- 
eration has inherited a greater, stronger, 
more abundant, productive economy and life, 
We want our children and grandchildren to 
inherit from us the same vital, growing, 
abundant economy we have enjoyed. We 
want our coming generations to find their 
satisfaction and strength through sacrifices 
and rewards, as has every generation that 
preceded us. In our opinion, we can per- 
petuate our abundant life and national 
greatness in no other way. 

We have stated our principles. How can 
they be rationalized to fit today's situation? 
Frankly, we don't believe they can. For 13 
years we have been financially drugged by 
the heady inflation resulting from war, fi- 
nanced by a multibillion-doliar indebtedness, 
We have fingered our blood-soaked dollars so 
long; we have permanently altered our 
standard of living to such an extent that we 
cringe at the prospect of existence in a 
peacetime economy. These are the brutal 
realities, 
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The only offset to higher and higher farm 
costs, resulting from increased wages for less 
work, is the possible technological advances 
which tend to offset the reduced hours of 
work per wage dollar. In this prospect we 
can derive cause for some optimism. 

Within agriculture the battle for yotes and 
the strength of the cash-crop farm bloc has 
given us high price supports and restricted 
production. There Is little prospect for live- 
stock men to find relief from high feed costs 
and diverted acres. Slowly but relentlessly, 
therefore, the livestock man is being envel- 
oped and forced into the road of artificial 
scarcity and rigid marketing controls for self 
and industry preservation. 

This, it appears, is how we will fit into the 
great American reversal which history may 
record as the turning point in our growth 
and expansion; a period wherein we chose to 
follow the great nations and peoples of the 
past who reached a plateau, maintained it, 
perhaps, for a period of many years, and then 
gradually descended into mediocrity and im- 
potence. This is the penalty we are prepared 
to pay apparently for that relative thing 
called security. 

Dairy farmers can take some satisfaction 
in the fact that they have not led the way. 
They are the victims of enveloping circum- 
stances over which they have had little 
control, 


The article by Professor Mortenson, 
considered by the editor of Hoard’s 
Dairyman to be of such importance that 
it became the lead article in a recent 
edition, follows: 


Do FARMERS Face COMPLETE CONTROL? 


(By W. P. Mortenson, agricultral economist, 
University of Wisconsin) 


American grain farmers have spoken. Al- 
most 9 out of every 10 farmers in 18 leading 
wheat States voted this fall to let the Gov- 
ernment control their wheat output in order 
that they might obtain Federal price support 
at 90 percent of parity. 

Under the plan, which carried such an 
overwhelming vote, a wheat grower not only 
approved acreage control but he gave the 
Government the right and obligation to de- 
termine how many bushels he may sell 
next year without paying a penalty. It is 
doubtful that these farmers appreciated 
what those controls would mean in limiting 
the freedom of action in operating their 
farms.* Most of them are thinking in terms 
of the price support during the past 10 years 
which involved no real controls. 

This vote was on wheat only but the 
trend of thinking is perfectly obvious. Is 
there any reason why they should reverse 
their vote when the time comes to vote on 
controlling the output of corn, oats, rye, 
and flax? And what about livestock? If 
the Government is to control crop acres, 
why not livestock numbers? Just where is 
American agriculture headed? The trend 
seems clear, 

More than ordinary significance should be 
attached to this vote for at least three 
reasons: 

1. Farmers in this area had recently played 
their part in putting in the Republican Party 
which has been against Government controls, 

2. The Secretary of Agriculture has recent- 
ly made public appearances arguing against 
Government controls of agriculture and of 
the affairs of individual farmers, and 

8. The voting was in a period of a relatively 
prosperous agriculture when controls might 
not appear necessary. 

The very producers who voted for controls 
will tell you that regimentation is strictly 
against their principles. Of course, these 
farmers didn't vote for controls. They voted 
against the danger of ruinous wheat prices. 
Many still remember the dark days of the 
early 1930’s. After all, when intelligent peo- 
ple go to the polling booth they can be 
expected to vote for what they believe to be 
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in their own best interests. So do we all. 
But how will wheat control and the artificial 
prices that go with it affect other phases of 
agriculture? 

Let us take, for example, the dairy and 
poultry industries, both heavy users of feed 
grains. If the producers of our grains and 
feed crops follow a policy of continuing pro- 
duction control and artificial price pegging, 
then producers of livestock and poultry may 
have little choice but to fall in line. Con- 
trols, once established, will tend to become a 
growing and permanent feature of our agri- 
culture. Difficulties of enforcement will 
multiply as new products come under the 
umbrella. 

Our farm surplus problem child was born 
back in the days of President Harding and 
became a howling infant when Hoover held 
sway, insisting that it wasn't getting enough 
attention. Then during Roosevelt’s regime 
the youngster not only grew into long pants 
but virtually took over the household. With 
the release of price controls beginning in 
1945 and the strongest consumer buying 
power in all history, prices of farm products 
climbed rapidly, even with expanding pro- 
duction and no controls. All the farm prod- 
ucts that could be produced were grabbed by 
anxious buyers. 

Just when President Truman left his tem- 
porary abode on Pennsylvania Avenue for 
a less strenuous life, noises were again mak- 
ing themselves heard at the White House 
door. But he waved goodby to his unin- 
vited guest and wished him well. Really a 
well-timed exit. 

The point to be taken seriously is that 
the farm-surplus problem is not the child 
of either political party. It is, instead, an 
infant that has boldly walked into the arms 
of the party in power and is going to stay 
right there and continue to howl whether 
papa spells his name with a capital D or a 
capital R. Like the gremlin of World War 
II, he’s going to sit on the party chief's 
shoulder and ask him if he could use a few 
votes at the next election, certainly nothing 
to be laughed off in our American demoo- 
racy. 

Why has this farm-surplus problem grip- 
ped us again after a quiet spell of more 
than a decade? The answer is quite simple. 
World War II left Europe riddled with a 
shortage of food and the lack of manpower 
and facilities to produce it. During the 
last half of the 1940's we came to their res- 
cue with vast quantities of agricultural 
products paid for largely by American funds. 
Now for several seasons the European farms 
have been rehabilitated and come back into 
production so they have less crying needs 
for our farm output. With less of our food 
products moving across the oceans, more has 
to be stored at home. For at least 3 or 4 
years we have been storing grains and live- 
stock products at staggering rates. 

The combined stocks of wheat and corn 
under Federal storage add up to more than 
a billion bushels. These two crops would 
fill a bin 20 feet wide and 25 feet high from 
Chicago to Pittsburgh (473 miles). More is 
rolling in this fall. Butter, vegetable oils, 
and nonfat dry milk solids have been pur- 
chased in tremendous quantities with tax- 
payers’ money. 

Under the present price-support legisla- 
tion the Secretary of Agriculture has no 
choice but to continue piling more products 
into the already bulging grain bins and cold- 
storage warehouses. Even more serious is 
the fact that the situation is rapidly grow- 
ing worse, not better. If these stocks were 
released into American consumption they 
would break the markets almost overnight. 

To help keep the President's job from be- 
coming boresome, the very month that one 
Government agency was forced into a pro- 
gram of curtailing the Nation's wheat sup- 
ply, another agency, almost across the street, 
was forced by the facts to admit that the cost 
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of living had reached a new all-time high. 
Pleasant news to the large family with a 
small pocketbook, of which we have millions. 

Farmers, however, are already losing posi- 
tion and they naturally want to avoid a land- 
slide of economic trouble. Based on the 
comparison of prices received and paid, farm- 
ers are in che weakest position they have 
been in for a decade. The value of farm 
products in terms of what the farmers buy 
bas slipped 14 points below the 10-year 
average 1942-51. 

Is it any wonder that farmers, seeing 
things as they do, are willing to vote con- 
trols upon themselves In order to keep farm 
prices from skidding to where farmers may 
be in danger of suffering serious losses? 

There are those from urban areas who 
condemn farmers as being selfish and short- 
sighted in curtalling the production of need - 
ed goods. But farmers are quick to point 
out that most of what they learned they 
absorbed from organized labor and large in- 
dustry. 

It has consistently been the policy of labor, 
officially or otherwise, to shorten the work- 
week and increase the wage rate. In cer- 
tain instances. notably in the building 
trades, It has limited the output per hour 
and prohibited the use of certain labor-sav- 
ing machines and equipment, When a farm- 
er contracts to have a house built with union 
labor he is not so blind that he can't see 
how he might gain by adopting similar 
methods in agriculture. 

During the recent labor strike in the in- 
dustry that “made Milwaukee famous,” or- 

ized labor demanded, among other things, 
a 35-hour week. When farmers are working 
almost twice that number of hours during 
the busy season is it any wonder that they 
also put on pressure for less production and 
fewer hours if they believe they can im- 
prove their economic welfare thereby? Or- 
ganized labor has shown them what can be 
done, so why sit back and wait? 

As a general practice, when inventories 
begin to pile up, industry reduces its pro- 
duction more than it reduces its prices. It 
should, of course, be said that in manufac- 
turing the highest-cost items are labor and 
raw materials. By reducing output, both 
of these expense items can be reduced ac- 
cordingly. Industry operates under a system 
of administered prices which can be kept 
under quite rigid control without Govern- 
ment aid. It is thus a fact that agriculture 
is the last link in our economic chain to 
reduce output through organized effort. 

The basic difference is that farmers are 
adopting the ballot box rather than the 
picket line to impose their demands upon 
the public. It is generally agreed that there 
is probably no other way that 3 million 
farmers, operating small, independent farms, 
can exercise the same influence as a few 
powerful labor unions or a small number 
of giant corporations. 

We have awed the world by our capacity 
to invent ingenious labor-saving devices but 
how will that benefit us as a nation if 
organized political pressure groups adopt a 
policy of trying to get more and more by 
producing less and less? Modern machines 
can improve our welfare to the extent that 
they are permitted to operate at capacity. 
This cannot be done under a policy whereby 
special interest groups force a program of 
limited production upon our American 
economy. 

The question is, what groups will offer the 
leadership in reversing a trend that has now 
been underway and growing for more than 
a generation? . 

The fact is generally recognized that a 
workable farm program may be necessary to 
avoid the possibilities of a drastic situation 
from developing in American agriculture, 
However, there is strong public sentiment 
against a solution which involves creating a 
searcity. Moreover, from a purely economic 
point of view, such a program has distinct 
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drawbacks. If farmers are to market fewer 
bushels, each bushel will have to carry a 
heavier load of the fixed production and 
marketing costs. ; 

Thoughtful people agree that, for the 
longer pull, we must adjust our economy, 
industry, and agriculture alike, to increase 
production so as to keep pace with our grow- 
ing population and its expanding require- 
ments of food, fiber, and industrial products. 
Yet production controls and the limitations 
of output affecting large sectors of both agri- 
culture and industry are again finding their 
way into the economy as they did in the 
1930's. 

The problem of America and Americans 
is to reverse that trend—and the sooner the 
better. America has become great because 
of its productivity, not because of new in- 
ventions to create scarcity. How will we gq 
about now to reverse our present trend of 
reducing the Nation’s output to that of ex- 
panding it? That is the economic question 
that transcends all others in America today. 


A Day in the Life of a Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK SMALL, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr, SMALL. Mr. Speaker, because it 
So accurately portrays what takes up the 
day of a Congressman when Congress is 
in adjournment, I wish to place in the 
Recorp an article which appeared in the 
November 13, 1953, edition of the Foreign 
Service Courier, a publication of the stu- 
dents of the School of Foreign Service, 
Georgetown University, Washington, 
D.C. The article follows: 

A Dar IN THE LIFE OF A CONGRESSMAN 

(By Gerry Davis) 

“Gosh! I wish I were a Congressman; then 
I could work half the year and vacation the 
rest of the time.“ No doubt you have heard 
this statement at one time or another. Well, 
let me tell you, this shows little understand- 
ing of the facts, which I know from experi- 
ence, because I accompanied Representative 
FRANK SMALL, of Maryland’s Fifth Congres- 
sional District, during several of his typical 
days last month. 


Being a Congressman fs no picnic even 
during so-called vacation periods when the 
Congress is not in session. As you can see 
in the pictures on this ahd the next pages, 
there is plenty to do, if the time can just be 
found. Most of our Nation’s legislators 
maintain offices here in Washington and in 
their home district, even during adjourn- 
ment. If a Congressman lives near Wash- 
ington it saves him lots of traveltime, but 
it also means that he has even less time of 
his own, for his constituents hunt him out 
day and night to seek his help in all sorts 
of problems. 

Representative FRANK SMALL is a Republi- 
can, and a freshman as far as the Hill is 
concerned—for he was elected in 1952 for 
the first time. He lives in Clinton, Md., just 
outside of Washington. Clinton is a simple, 
pretty little Maryland town with a few 
stores and one bank, In addition to his 
work in Congress, Representative SMALL is 
president and chairman of the board of this 
bank. Most House Members have some busi- 
ness or professional connection in addition 
to their work in Congress. 

Congressman SMALL leaves his modest 
home in Clinton and drives to Was 
every weekday morning about 7:45, and, on 
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many days, he does not return home until 
late in the evening because of the business 
of Congress and his district which will not 
wait until the next day. On each day that 
I was with Representative Smarr, he was in 
his office by 8:30, dictating letters to one of 
his secretaries, talking to constituents either 
on the phone or in person, or working by 
phone on some problem which he may be able 
to solve for his district. 

Like all Members of Congress, Representa- 
tive Smart has certain problems in his dis- 
trict which are of particular interest to him. 
One of these has been the constant flooding 
at Peace Cross whenever it rains. He has 
spent many hours working on this, and every 
day he has letters and calls pertaining to 
this. He has been working to get Congress 
to appropriate the money to control the ef- 
fects of the rains in this area; hence, many 
of his callers during the days I was with 
him were anxious to hear how he was com- 
ing in this project. 

The day that I was In Clinton with the 
Congressman, he had a board meeting at 
the bank and several people to sce who, he 
thought, he might be able to help. During 
this time he dropped Into the local hardware 
store to buy a hatchet and to chat with the 
owner. 

Much of a Congressman’s time is spent just 
talking to the people in his district, in casual 
conversations here and there and in the 
course of his business day. He must always 
know the feeling of his constituents on every 
question of the day in order to represent 
their viewpoint in Congress. It is for this 
reason that he must get around as much 
as he does, and this includes fairs, and all 
the various functions that he must attend. 

His life is very interesting, but certainly 
hectic as you can see from the accompany- 
ing pictures, which should give you an idea 
of the scope of his activities In a composite 
view of “a day in the life of a Congressman.” 


Calumet Harbor-Sag Channel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent graciously granted 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the following communication from the 
Business Men’s League of United States: 

Hon. Dantel Dougherty, chairman of the 
ways and means committee, reports that ac- 
tion be taken to get the necessary funds from 
Congress to complete the Calumet Harbore 
Bag Channel project. 

Meeting of the board of directors of the 
Business Men's League of United States held 
Saturday, December 12, 1953, 1 o’clock p. m., 
at the offices of the league, 8151 Cottage 
Grove Avenue, Chicago, III. A motion made 
by Hon. Daniel Dougherty, seconded by Ar- 
thur J. Palermo, and carried, that the presi- 
dent, John T. Goldrick, appoint a resolution 
committee to draft suitable resolution for 
immediate action to complete the Calumet 
Harbor-Sag Channel, and the secretary, A. G. 
Kirbach, be hereby instructed to send a copy 
of the resolution to His Excellency, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, President of the United 
States, and to each of the honorable Members 
of the United States Senate and Congress. 

Resolution committee drafted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Whereas complying with the request of 
the board of directors of the Business Men's 
League of United States; and 
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“Whereas the great strength of the Nation 
today owes considerable to harbor and chan- 
nel developments; and 

“Whereas there should be no further de- 
lay in appropriating the necessary funds for 
the completion of the Calumet Harbor-Sag 
Channel; and 

“Whereas a Federal project for the im- 
provement of the Calumet-Sag route was 
authorized in 1946; and . 

“Whereas the improvement of the Calu- 
met Harbor-Sag Channel project means 80 
much to the Middle West, expansion of in- 
dustries, and work for the boys coming home 
from the United States Army; and 

“Whereas it is an insurance for defense 
for the Nation; and 

. “Whereas we refer you to page A661 in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record for more facts: And 
now be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the Business Men’s League 
of United States urgently request His Ex- 
cellency, Dwight D, Eisenhower, President of 
the United States, and the honorable Mem- 
bers of the Senate and Congress to take im- 
mediate action to appropriate thre necessary 
funds for the completion of this important 
project; namely, Calumet Harbor-Sag 
Channel. 

“John T. Goldrick, president; A. G. Kir- 
bach, secretary; Hon. Daniel Dough- 
erty, chairman; Arthur J. Palermo, 
Peter J. Foote, Hon. Emil V. Pacint, 
Hon. Wm. A. Rowan, Hon. Henry M. 
Lenard, Henry De Haan, Jack B. Timm, 
Dr. Paul A. Ludeman, Wm. C. Howell, 
Oscar E. Bergstrom, resolution com- 
mittee.” 


Serious Situation Developing in 
Detroit Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
with the convening of the 2d session of 
the 83d Congress and in the expectation 
of the President’s address on the state 
of the Nation, due tomorrow, I deem it 
my duty to present to my colleagues a 
grave situation which now exists in De- 
troit, and particularly in my congres- 
sional district, where increasing unem- 
ployment gives cause for worry and calls 
for immediate action to prevent a serious 
crisis, 

I submit herewith a copy of a tele- 
gram just received by me from one of 
the largest union locals in the area, rep- 
resenting the workers of the Dodge plant 
of the Chrysler Corp. 

I hope the President and the Congress 
will take early action to stave off the 
possibility of.a depression in this and 
many other areas faced with the same 
situation. We cannot shirk our respon- 
sibility to face the issue squarely and 
without delay. 

Derrorr, Min., January 5, 1954. 
Hon. T. M. Macsrowrcz, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Following is a telegram which we sent to- 
day to President Eisenhower: 

“Mr, President, we heard your very in- 
teresting speech on radio and TV on Mon- 
day, January 4, 1954, particularly your rei- 
erence to a depression in 1954, 
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“Mr. President, In that speech you stated 
that the Government of the United States 
would take positive action to prevent a de- 
pression in the United States in 1954. For 
this we highly commend you, Mr. President, 
but, Mr. President, it may interest you to 
know that in the metropolitan area of De- 
troit we have 100,000 unemployed workers 
and specifically in the Dodge main plant of 
the Chrysler Corp. we have 20,000 unem- 
ployed. Compared to the employment of 
June 1953 when we had 33,000 workers on 
the Dodge main payroll, we now have less 
than 13,000 on the payroll. 

“Mr. President, to these workers depres- 
sion is on now, your brave words of promise 
to come must be put into action now and 
not in any future. Many of these workers 
have used up their unemployment compen- 
sation and most of them will use theirs up 
soon. The future of these Americans is very 
bleak, welfare handouts are their only hope. 

“Mr: President, we sincerely hope that you 
put your program into action in the Detroit 
area immediately, as conditions in said area 
are getting worse instead of better. Your 
promise to the American people against the 
welfare state cannot be better demonstrated 
than in the Detroit area where welfare de- 
partment handouts are the only hope of the 
American people. 

“Mr. President, we thank you for reading 
the telegram and please act fast to preserve 
our American democracy and our way of 
life.” 

JOSEPH CHEAL, President, 
OC. Pat QUINN, Vice President, 
Dodge Local 3, UAW-CIO. 


The Amazing Seafarers Union 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
much about unions from time to time. 
Too frequently they are the subject of 
attack and malignment. 

I am happy to direct the attention of 
our colleagues to an article about the 
Seafarers International Union written 
by Victor Riesel, which appeared in the 
Reader's Digest of September 1953 as 
follows: 

THe AMAZING SEAFARERS UNION 
(By Victor Riesel) 

Right in the heart of New York's racket- 
run waterfront—amid. unsolved murders, 
multi-million-dollar pilferage and gang ter- 
ror spread by guns, knives, and brass 
knuckles—is one of the Nation's cleanest and 
most democratic unions, the AFL’s Seafarers 
International, Atlantic and Gulf District. 

The Seafarers don't frighten easily. They 
made up many of the crews for Allied freight- 
ers running the submarine gantlet to such 
ports as Murmansk during the last war— 
more than 1,500 of them went down with 
torpedoed ships. The men now work ves- 
sels sailing with military cargo to Europe, 
where Communist strong-arm gangs must 
frequently be tamed; they also cast off for 
Korean ports. They are 20,000 strong—mem- 
bers of one of the AFL's youngest unions, 
now in its 15th year. 

Pati Hall, husky, 6-foot secretary-treasurer 
of these Seafarers, stands out physically, 
morally, and intellectually. At 39 this 
blondish viking from Alabama has shown 
old-line business unionists how to keep faith 
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with the rank and file, and at the same 
time roll up millions of dollars in assets. 

It hasn’t been easy. Paul Hall, who is one 
of the few honest labor leaders on the New 
York waterfront, has been framed and beaten 
by both crooks and Communists. On the 
morning of January 21, 1949, for example, 
the Bureau of Narcotics in New York re- 
ceived an anonymous telephone tip that 50 
ounces of smuggled heroin was hidden under 
a sofa pillow in Hall’s living room. 

The agents drove out immediately. In 
the glove compartment of Hall's car they 
found two envelopes filled with heroin 
worth 62,000. A lengthy investigation 
proved that the dope had been planted, 
The United States attorney and the Nar- 
cotics Bureau began searching for the mob- 
sters whom Hall might have antagonized 
into attempting to frame him. They might 
as well have dragnetted all of New York's 
multi-million-dollar underworld, for Hall 
has antagonized all the mobs. 

When the union's $1 million headquar- 
ters was opened, in 1951, police got word 
that two of the toughest mobs in Brooklyn 
were deadlocked over which would assume 
jurisdiction of the Seafarers Hall. The gun- 
men took their dispute to a mobster court 
for arbitration. “Stay away,” advised the 
arbitrator. “It won't be hard getting in, 
but you'll have a hell of a time getting out.” 

He went on to tell them the story of the 
Boston thug who made the mistake of 
barging in on the old Seafarers Hall in 
Manhattan in 1947. With a gun only half 
concealed he demanded a union card so he 
could ship out immediately. He was hot.“ 
he revealed, having just hijacked a big 
truckload of Boston waterfront cargo, He 
didn't get the union card. Instead he lost 
his gun, along with some teeth, and found 
himself hanging out of the window, his feet 
jammed tight between the sill and the win- 
dow bottom—a warning to gangsters that 
the Seafarer's International Union was off 
bounds. 

AFL seafarer is expected to conduct 
himself creditably. Years ago the union set 
up special boards to try members who drank 
on the job, pilfered, or used or smuggled 
dope, the biggest source of gangster income 
from waterfront rackets. 

Aware that the Crime Syndicate has mur- 
dered to protect its dope-smuggling inter- 
ests, the union's leaders, nonetheless re- 
cently exposed smuggling techniques of 
worldwide rings such as those believed to 
be run by the exiled “Lucky” Luciano and 
the Sovietized opium trust. The latter, Fed- 
eral Narcotics Bureau Chief Harry Anslinger 
told the United Nations, financed much of 
the Comintern’s espionage activity around 
the world. SIU’s disclosures have cost the 
smuggling rings millions of dollars. 

The Seafarer's newspaper, the Log, drama- 
tically publicized smuggling techniques 
never before brought to light. For instance, 
an organized ring had bribed construction 
workers to build a secret room behind the 
bar of a vessel being converted from a 
freighter into a liner; this room had been 
used by the ring to smuggle $1 million worth 
of opium each trip. After the room was dis- 
covered it was never used again—and the 
bartender, who sneaked food to the hidden 
dope runner, never shipped out again. 

When the New York State Crime Commis- 
sion was openly defied by leaders of the 
AFL's Longshoremen's Union, some of whom 
were later indicted and jailed, Paul Hall and 
his colleagues on the Seafarers Union coun- 
cil were infuriated. They sent word to the 
leaders of all AFL waterfront unions—long- 
shoremen, engineers, masters, mates, pilots, 
tubgoat workers—that the time had come to 
clean house. 

Hall and his men proposed a 10-point 
program, the first item of which was a “guar- 
anty of internal democracy in all local 
unions” for every international labor outfit 
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on the waterfront. Union membership 
meetings would be held at least once a 
month, with written financial statements 
and secret balloting. Any union official 
caught demanding or receiving kickbacks 
from maritime workers, stealing cargo, or 
terrorizing dock wallopers or seamen into 
borrowing money from loan sharks at usuri- 
ous rates would be expelled. Special loan 
funds would be raised by the unions to help 
any waterfront worker who needed money. 
Jobs would be handed out on a rotating list, 
not at the whim of a foreman in the notori- 
ous shapeup—this mobster-controlled hiring 
method would be wiped out. The mobsters 
and their labor fronts listened to this propo- 
sition and went right on with their crooked 
deals. 

But the Seafarers International itself 
stands firm on an oasis of democracy in the 
midst of a gory era inside labor when news- 

in a hundred cities report violence 
and the slow death of freedom in unions. 
For example, at a time when 2 years were 
needed to persuade officials of the New York 
AFL Central Trades and Labor Council sim- 
ply to show a copy of its constitution to its 
members, and more than 10 years to force 
the hod carriers to hold a union meeting 
or an election, the seafarers’ leaders con- 
stantly urge their own followers to vote, to 
question their officers on the disbursement of 
union funds, to accept or reject the leaders’ 
reports, 

The Log actually informs each AFL sailor 
that he can nominate himself at any meet- 
ing, held mandatorily every 2 weeks in all 
ports, for membership on a committee to 
investigate the leaders or any of the union's 
policies, activities, or expenditures. Before 
each meeting a statement of their rights is 
read to the sailors. Officers are frequently 
voted out—giving the union a unique turn- 
over of leaders. 

Many labor outfits are one-man organiza- 
tions. But in this union of AFL sailors 
there is a leadership school. Seamen who 
show promise are asked to miss a trip or two 
and for a month are put through classes In 
public speaking, parliamentary procedure, 
and technical training so they can get better 
ship ratings. They are housed, fed, and paid 
during this intensive study. Thus, men are 
trained not only to lead in union affairs but 
to cope with any emergency at sea. 

The seafarers’ business department re- 
sembles the accounting division of a large 
corporation. The comptroller, a former 
business executive, has a staff of account- 
ants, legal aides, and efficlency experts. 

The union has many subsidiaries. One is 
a cafeteria which also provides food for 
down-and-out sailors, who no longer need 
hit the crimp joints along the Bowery. An- 
othor subsidiary is the union’s Sea Chest 
Corp., which has replaced the dry-goods 
merchants who sold fourth-class clothes to 
sailors at first-rate prices. Sea Chest does 
$500,000 worth of business annually. 

There is also the Seafarers Building Corp., 
worth $1,500,000, which plans to open a 
union hall in Baltimore and to build an 
eight-story hotel adjacent to its headquar- 
ters In Brooklyn. In this and other hotels 
to come, the sailor home from the sea will 
live between trips (together with his family, 
if they are near) in air-conditioned rooms 
9 TV and radio. 

When he is ready to ship out again he need 
but go into the nearby fi building to 
find a huge electronic device listing his name 
and number, When a job comes in, it is 
flashed on the floor-to-ceiling multiglassed 
board and a number is called. If he is there 
when his number is called, the job is auto- 

“matically his. No mobster, no official can 
force him to pay for it. 

When the SIU was founded on November 
1, 1938, its officials represented 500 sailors 
who were in revolt against Communist con. 
trol of most of the Nation's waterfront, 
Paul Hall, then a wiper in the engineroom, 


: 
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was earning about $1.60 a day. Current 
wages range from $100 for a 40-hour week for 
the average seaman to $1,200 a month for 
the boatswain who has charge of deck crews 
on 1 shi 

As Paul Halt said to a friend, when SIU 
headquarters was opened on November 17, 
1951; “We've surely come a long, long way.“ 


The Bright, Clean Flame 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I am submitting 
an editorial from the Boston Sunday 
Herald. The title of this editorial is 
“The Bright, Clean Flame.” I wish that 
every American, I wish that every indi- 
vidual in America could read this edi- 
torial. It is one of the finest I have ever 
seen on the subject of communism and 


freedom. In clear, concise language this 


editorial states why communism can 
never prevail over the free world. Much 
can be written and much can be said, but 
I doubt if anything could be done any 
better. I recommend it to everyone and 
hope everyone will read it. If they do, 
America and the free world will surely 
benefit. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue BRIGHT, CLEAN FLAME 

The United States has no need of adjectives 
to describe the atrocities committed by the 
Communists in Korea. We have the facts. 

The tortures are documented. Names, 
places, dates, techniques. The: story of 
Buchenwald refined to a new height of 
horror. 

Let the Communists make all the speeches 
they want. Let them protest. Let them 
enter resolutions. Let them squirm and 
twist and turn and reveal their guilt in their 
own too-loud protesting. 

Let us come forth with these documented 
facts again and again and again. Many Eu- 
ropeans and Asians think Americans who are 
worried about communism have been seeing 
ghosts. Here—these tortured dead—are 
those ghosts come to life. 

The free world must realize this Is its alter- 
native. This is the price of apathy, paralytic 
fear, imprisoning pessimism. This is the 
price of thinking communism a harmless in- 
tellectual plaything. 

Here, in the documented details of Com- 
munist mistreatment of prisoners, is the 
place of the individual in the Communist 
system, 

But even as we mourn these dead, let us 
take heart from their victory. They were 
subjected to anguish, both mental and physi- 
cal. They were starved, beaten, frightened, 
interrogated with maddening repetition, 
The Communists stripped away their health, 
in some cases their sanity, in many cases 
their life. But they couldn't reach their soul. 

A bright, clean flame burned on where it 
Was least suspected. There were men who 
wouldn't break. Men who chose death, and 
in that way won a victory. 

Christianity was not killed, though many 
a Christian was put to a cross. Lovers of 
freedom have been killed, but not freedom. 

In the hell holes of North Korea commu- 
nism has had a terrible defeat. For it 18 the 
Communists who tried to make their own 
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martyrs, with a Rosenberg, for example. 
They failed. But they have made martyrs 
for the free world, individuals who were 
subjected to the worst tortures modern sci- 
ence can devise, freemen who preferred to 
keep the bright, clean flame of liberty burn- 
ing rather than live a slave life. 

This is what the world must be told—in 
facts, not in adjectives. The Communists 
have tried every means to put out the bright, 
clean flame in the soul of man—and they 
have failed. 


Union Leader and Big-Business Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article which appeared in 
the New York Times on November 15, 
1953: 


Unton Leaper AND Bic-Bustnrss Man Dave 
Beck, HEAD OF THE POWERFUL TEAMSTERS 
. BROTHERHOOD, BELIEVES a LABOR ORGANIZA- 
TION CAN BE RUN LIRE GM Even ON 
NEW YORK'S TURBULENT WATERFRONT 


(By A. H. Raskin) 


Call it fate that made Dave Beck president 
of the Nation’s biggest and most powerful 
union at the very moment that a business- 
man's government was taking over in Wash- 
ington after 20 years of New Deal rule. For 
the leader of 1,300,000 truck drivers, who is 
now spearheading the American Federation 
of Labor drive to bring honest unionism to 
the erime-shrouded waterfront, is a business- 
man with a union button. 

He believes that a giant union ought to be 
run like General Motors or United States 
Steel, and his tributes to the free enterprise 
system would make George Folansbee Bab- 
bitt blush. He started working on a Seattle 
laundry truck 40 years ago, the penniless son 
of a carpet cleaner and a laundress. Today 
investments in real estate and securities 
have made him a millionaire, so well-to-do 
that the tax collector has a bigger interest 
than Beck himself in his union salary of 
$50,000 a year. 

His union, the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, is a real cradie-to-the-grave 
organization in terms of its stranglehold on 
the economy. Its members control every- 
thing from the delivery of diapers to the 
driving of funeral hearses, No building is 
put up, no product made, no food delivered 
without the use of trucks. The absence of a 
handful of drivers can shut off vital public 
services or plunge tens of thousands of con- 
struction or factory workers into idleness. 

When Beck took over the union 10 months 
ago, it was not an international union at 
all, for all its size, wealth, and strategic posi- 
tion. It was a combination of hundreds of 
locals, each a law to itself. Daniel J. Tobin, 
Beck's predecessor, was the most powerful 
single individual In the AFL. He bossed the 
federation’s executive council with shame- 
‘less arrogance, but he walked softly in the 
presence of his own local leaders. In New 
York, Chicago, and other big cities, Teamster 
officials threw thelr weight around with no 
regard for the parent organization. On the 
rare occasions when Tobin sought to blow 
the whistle, no one listened. 

Beck is changing all that. He Is reor- 
ganizing the union along the most efficient 
corporate lines. Fifteen national depart- 
ments are being installed, each with juris- 
diction over a separate branch of the union, 
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One will supervise all among dairy 
drivers, another bakeries, still another ware- 
houses. Regional conferences are being or- 
ganized, modeled after Beck's own Western 
Conference of Teamsters, the start of his 
spurt to the top. The authority of the locals 
is declining, the power of the national or- 
ganization is increasing. When the process 
is complete, there will be no question who 
is boss. 

At 59, Beck is a chunky, talkative man, 
with pale blue eyes and a wisp of reddish- 
brown hair. His eyebrows are so fair as to 

be almost invisible. Eis face is moon-shaped 
and pink, his hands are freckled and years 
of strenuous exercise on weight-cutting ma- 
chines have failed to keep his waistline from 
bulging. In casual contact, he is deceptively 
mild. He looks more like a Sunday-school 
teacher than the man who fought his way 
to the top of the toughest union in the West, 

The illusion of mildness drops away when 
Beck goes into action. When he makes a 
speech, the words pour forth in a Niagara. 
He rocks back and forth like a fighter about 
to throw a punch: Yet his tone is flat and 
he has no oratorical tricks. He lacks the 
leonine presence of a John L. Lewis or the 
ability to conjure up inspirational slogans 
of a Walter Reuther. But there is such an 
implacable earnestness in what he says and 
how he says it that no one listens to him 
without coming away convinced that here 
is a man who means business. 

He never tires and he is never alone. He 
counts lost the week in which he travels less 
than 10,000 miles: On a typical day recently, 
he got up in his Washington apartment at 
5 a m., flew to Cincinnati for a morning 
meeting, hopped to a conference in Detroit 
in the afternoon, and wound up with a night 
session in Chicago. The Chicago meeting 
kept going until well after midnight, At 
dawn he was in a plane on his way to Seattle. 

He has ali the copybook virtues, as befits 
a self-made man in the best Horatio Alger 
tradition. He never smokes, never drinks, 
never gambles. He does not swear; he does 
not shout. This in a union in which men 
are men in all the worst senses. Respectabil- 
ity is the big urge in Beck's life. He wants 
it for himself; he wants it for his union. 

He never got as much as he 
would have liked. He left high school in his 
senior year to work on the laundry truck. 
At 24 he enlisted in the Navy and served 
with a bombing squadron in the North Sea, 
He came back to his truck and a more active 
role in the union. (He also took extension 
courses in law and public speaking at the 
University of Washington.) By 1923 he had 
become president of the joint council em- 
bracing all teamster locals in the North- 
west. Three years later he was named gen- 
eral organizer in charge of the whole west 
coast. The union made great gains, but the 
violence that accompanied its progress 
brought Beck a lot of unpleasant publicity. 

With all the methodicalness of a tooth- 
paste manufacturer selling a new product to 
the public, Beck undertook to reverse the 
pictur, the Northwest had developed of him 
and his union. His first task was to con- 
vince the employers that it was better busi- 
ness for them to recognize Beck than to 
fight him. The west coast was jittery over 
the rise of Harry Bridges and the leftwing 
elements that clustered around him in the 
CIO. Beck, with his emphasis on the right 
of management to a fair profit and his readi- 
ness to use his union as the stabilizing ele- 
ment in jumbled competitive situations, 
found it easy to break down management 
resistance to his organizing efforts. 

Beck's second task was to win community 
acceptance. He interested himself in civic 
affairs and in charity campaigns. He became 
a member of the Seattle Civil Service Com- 
mission, the Washington State Prison Board 
of Parolces and proudest achievement of all, 
president of the Board of Regents at the 
University of Washington. He was a great 
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joiner; he was chosen Exalted Ruler of the 
Elks, an officer of the American Legion and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. The mayor 
of Seattle called him the community's most 
distinguished citizen. 

He has addressed more Chambers of Com- 
merce and Rotary Clubs than any other un- 
ion bigwig. He regards himself as labor’s 
ambassador to industry, sweeping away mis- 
conceptions that make for strikes and dis- 
trust. He puts his philosophy of labor in 
terms a businessman can understand. 

He has three main themes. One is that he 
subscribes to the profit system and repudi- 
ates socialism in all its forms, The second 
is that a 15-year-old boy can call-a strike but 
it takes mature leaders on both sides to work 
out a collective-bargaining agreement. The 
third is that, once his union signs a con- 
tract—good, bad or indifferent—it considers 
that contract just as sacred as the Bible. 

The sanctity of contract idea is one on 
which Beck feels strongly. In a recent mes- 
sage to the union's membership, he said: 
“I would a thousand times rather lose a 
local, or even the entire organization, than 
to violate our trust.” He lives this precept 
sọ energetically that west coast employers 
often turn to him as arbiter in contract- 
enforcement cases that have nothing to do 
with labor relations. 

Most of the hostility to Beck these days 
comes not from employers but from fellow 
union leaders, worried over the aggressive- 
ness with which he is pressing his campaign 
to build up his union. One idea is central 
to all his thoughts about his own union. 
He means to gather into its fold everything 
that belongs, in his opinion, within its juris- 
diction. That means signing up a lot of 
drivers, warehousemen, and miscellaneous 
workers who are not in any union today. It 
also means bringing into the Teamsters tens 
of thousands of workers who are enrolled in 
other unions. 

By the time Beck gets through calling the 
roll of unions that have members he feels 
belong to him, he has named almost every 
major union in the A. F. of L. and CIO. 
There is no subtlety in the man; he indulges 
in none of the doubletalk that makes most 
labor speeches sound like something out 
of Senator Claghorn. The result is that his 
warnings to other unions to render unto 
Beck the things that are Beck’s make him a 
good deal less than popular in the ruling 
circles of most big unions. 

That is not the only direction from which 
hostility comes. Some critics call Back a 
cartelist—an advocate of the theory that 
big labor and big industry should work to- 
gether to fix prices and squeeze out compe- 
tition, with each power group benefiting at 
the expense of the consumer. This is the 
charge that angers Beck most. Beck insists 
that he is opposed to anything that injures 
the consumer; he is against it in principle 
and he is against it because the union mem- 
bers he represents are such a big part of 
the consuming public that they would be 
hurting themselves if they engaged in prac- 
tices that victimized the consumer. 

“They say we fixed prices in the Seattle 
laundries,” Beck declares. “What sense 
would that make? We would be fixing prices 
to protect 400 laundry drivers and the rest 
of the 30,000 teamsters in Seattle would be 
paying the freight every time they gave 
their laundry to wash.” 

But Beck does not deny that he believes 
in regulating competition if the result of 
competitive practices is to force down wage 
rates or eliminate jobs for his members. In 
the Seattle laundries, the commission rate 
for drivers was fixed on the basis of a stand- 
ard price scale and the union insisted that 
the commission be paid at the established 
rate, even if the laundry wanted to give the 
service away. 

Beck has fought the Safeway chain all 
along the Pacific coast on moves to consoli- 
date deliveries so that bread, milk, becr, 
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soft drinks, meat, vegetables, and a thousand 
other items would go in one truck, instead 
of a dozen. His unionized automobile sales- 
men in Seattle are the chief enforcement 
agents for sale of cars at list price, “Other- 
wise,” he explains, “our people would get it 
in the neck—the cut comes out of their 
commissions.” 

He has a simple formula for handling 
Communists in his union. It is: “Grab them 
by the neck and throw them out in the 
alley. J. Edgar Hoover does not advocate 
that philosophy. He cannot do so. I adyo- 
cate it within our union because I know why 


they come in our union, and we are not 


going to tolerate them for one instant.” 
There is not much of a Communist prob- 
lem in the teamsters; there is a sizable 


situations—l in New York and the other in 
St. Louis, but he still has several dozen to 
go before he can congratulate himself 
carrying out his public pledge to 
union of thugs. Those who are closest 
him are convinced that he will make the 
seamier members of the union family respect- 


Beck is a great believer in polishing the 


viduals. The stress would be on the human- 
ities, not on technical courses related to 
trade-union administration or collective 


bargaining. 

“By the time they got through, we hope, 
our people would be reading the Saturday 
Review or Harper’s,” one teamster repre- 
sentative told the Ford Foundation peopie, 

How avidly the teamster business agents 
will respond to the Beck-enforced infusion 
of culture is an unanswered question. As 
of now, the Racing Form remains the favor- 
ite reading matter for most of them. Beck 
himself is a diligent reader. He says he has 
read the autobiography of every successful 
man in every field. He goes to the theater 
frequently, but he is just as regular in his 
attendance at prizefights and baseball and 
football games. 

He insists that his staff representatives 
stay at the best hotels, eat at the best res- 
taurants, and meet employers on terms of 
complete equality. He pays his assistants 
well—salaries of $15,000 and $20,000 a year— 
and he provides generous pension and wel- 
fare programs to make their jobs more at- 
tractive. 

“It is hard to get good men,” he says, “and 
I want to be sure we keep those we get. 
Industry Is always prepared to buy them 
away. They are not interested in the poor 
ones, only the good ones.” 

He has surrounded himself with the people 
he feels can heip him most, even though 
in some cases their personal phil 
differ radically from his own and in others 
the men might use their newly acquired 
prestige to build personal machines and 
challenge his own supremacy. His closest 
associate is Jimmy Hoffa, a hard-fisted, 
tough-talking, efficient, and enormously pop- 
ular vice president, who is as solidly en- 
trenched in the Midwest as Beck is on the 
west coast. In the days before Beck became 
president, he and Hoffa were legendary ene- 
mies. Now, far from shunting Hoffa into a 
back alley, Beck has given him an area of 
responsibility almost as great as his own. 

Also conspicuous in Beck's inner circle are 
“eggheads” of the most diverse 
Former CIO officials, ex-Socialists and mem 
bers of the old IWW, idealists and reformers 
of a dozen hues work side by side with former 
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officials of trade associations and red-necked 
graduates of a 10-ton truck. 

He is putting up a lavish new headquarters 
building in the shadow of the Capitol in 
Washington, and he is encouraging all the 
union's locals to get handsome new build- 
ings of their own. To make it easier, he 
is offering them loans from the interna- 
tional’s $31 million treasury at 4 percent 
interest. 

The local at Las Vegas, Nev., showed little 
interest in a new home. It enjoyed rent- 
free quarters and was not anxious to change. 
When Beck went through Las Vegas, he 
found out why the local was paying no rent. 
Its offices were over a slot-mactine arcade 
and the owner was happy to have the mem- 
bers troop through the arcade on their way 
to pay their monthly dues. Beck insisted 
on lending the local $30,000 to buy a build- 
ing. It moved within 2 months. 

One of the things that upset Beck most 
when he took over the No. 1 spot in the union 
Was a discovery that the union had $8,000,000 
of its funds scattered around in checking 
accounts, drawing no Interest. He put the 
money in Government-secured mortgage 
loans, selling below par, and realized a return 
of nearly 5 percent. By the time the union 
holds its next convention in 1957, Beck ex- 
pects his investment policies to prove so 
beneficial that he will get authority to put 
part of the union’s money in common stocks, 
on the same basis as pension trusts. It out- 
rages his business sense to feel that the 
union's funds are not earning the highest 
return consistent with risk-free investment. 

In politics, as in everything else, Beck is 
& pragmatist. He believes in getting along 
with the people in power. He does not spend 
hours inveighing against the Republican 
administration in Washington. If the Re- 
publicans are in, it is up to Beck to see to 
it that his union gets all the help it can 
from Republicans. 

He teamed up with top men in the truck- 
ing industry on a visit to President Eisen- 
hower several months ago to enlist his aid 


in the industry’s feud with the Interstate. 


Commerce Commission, The A. F. of L. drive 
on the waterfront, under Beck's direction, is 
leaning heavily on the White House, Gover- 
nor Dewey, and the New York-New Jersey 
Waterfront Commission. 

Beck's political philosophy is simple. A 
big union cannot live alone. It is bound to 
get into situations in which Government 
can help or hurt it. To Beck it is just good 
business to stay on the right side of people 
who can help you. That does not mean you 
take it on the chin if the people in power 
choose to hurt you. Then you fight back 
with all the political weapons at your dis- 
posal. He abhors the idea of a labor party 
in this country, but he warns that things like 
the Taft-Hartley Act can bring one into 
being, if only on a temporary basis. 

His dislike of the Taft law has not kept 
him from using it to the hilt in his war of 
extermination against Joseph P. Ryan's In- 
ternational Longshoremen's Association. 
Beck takes the view that the A. F. of L. is 
fighting for the whole community in its 
campaign to clean up the waterfront, and 
Be thinks it makes more sense to use injunc- 
tions rather than bullets or baling hooks to 
do the job. 

Beck has been itching for a chance to put 
Ryan out of the union business since 1934 
when the I. L. A. boss fell down on his end 
of a joint project to keep Bridges from 
taking over the Pacific coast. Beck moved 
into the warehouses, but Ryan, never noted 
for his temperance, disappeared on a 5-day 
bender. When he came out of the fog, 
Bridges had the docks under airtight con- 
trol. In the back of Beck’s mind is the 
thought that one day—still a long way off— 
the new A. F. of L. longshore union may do 
the job Ryan failed to do in the thirties, 
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The Commonwealth Club Membership 
Version of the Expansion of How To 
Prevent Soviet Imperialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Commonwealth Club of 
California is a club which recently cele- 
brated its 50th birthday. The purpose 


of the club is to study public and social 


problems, including problems of the Na- 
tional Government. The club is divided 
into sections, each one having a special 
sphere of activity, such as foreign af- 
fairs, national defense, prevention of 
crime, and so forth. These groups make 
exhaustive studies of various problems 
coming within their jurisdiction. 

An exhaustive study was made con- 
cerning the best method to prevent fur- 
ther aggression and expansion by the 
Soviet Union. The club not only studies 
the problem but it has the courage to 
take a stand. The motto of the club 
is, “Get the facts.” The decision of this 
club on a matter is based upon study, 
knowledge, interest, and so-forth. In 
other words, it is a deliberate decision 
based upon facts and a thorough con- 
sideration of the specific problem. The 
decision of this club is similar to the 
decision of a court which listens to argu- 
ments on both sides of a legal problem 
and finally resolves it by a decision. 


The club has had an interesting his- 
tory and has heard all types of problems 
discussed by people from all parts of the 
world. Theodore Roosevelt and, I be- 
lieve, every other President, except pos- 
sibly Presidents Truman and Eisenhower, 
have addressed the club, either while he 
was President or prior to or thereafter. 
The result of the vote on the best policy 
to prevent Soviet imperialism was pub- 
lished in the Commonwealth, the maga- 
zine of the club on December 21, 1953. 

It is a very revealing group of conclu- 
sions which I am sure every Member of 
Congress would be interested in reading. 
Consequently, I have obtained unani- 
mous consent to print these results so 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives and others who read the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD may have the benefit of 
the views of the Commonwealth Club of 
California. Following is a list of the 
questions and the answers thereto as re- 
vealed by the vote of the membership: 
C.ivs Opposes HIGH LEVEL NEGOTIATIONS WITH 

RuvssIANS—COMPLETE RESULTS OF MEMBER- 

sHIP BaLLor oN Policy To PREVENT 

IMPERIALISM 

1. Do you believe that the fixed policy of 
the Soviet regime is to continue to expand 
the area of lts domination over other nations 
and peoples? Yes, 1,792; no, 60. 

2. Does a Soviet policy of continued ex- 
pansion of its area of domination conflict 
with the national interests of the United 
States? Yes, 1,797; no, 52. 

3. Do you believe there are enough people 
in the United States who do not want peace 
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to influence its policies materially? 
351; no, 1,406. 

4. Which do you believe is the greater 
deterrent to the Soviet Union: 

(a) Existing United States power? 627 or 

(b) Potential United States power? 1.197. 

5. Which, if any, of the following will be 
major obstacles to achievement of Soviet 
objectives: 1 

(a) The general United States effort to 
strengthen the non-Soviet world? 1,492. 
: (b) Efforts to re-arm Western Europe? 

„020. 

(c) Proposed reconstruction, unification, 
and rearmament of Germany? 1,220. 

(d) Proposed rearmament of Japan? 974. 

(e) Fear Western powers may become ef- 
fectively unified, militarily, economically, 
and politically? 1,076. 

(f) United States Ieadership in opposition 
y 5 by force of arms in Korea? 


Yes, 


6. (a) Should the United States build its 
Armed Forces to maximum strength as rap- 
idly as possible regardless of eventual eco- 
nomic results? Yes, 241; rfo, 1,334. 

(b) Should the United States build its 
Armed Forces to maximum strength only 
within Government estimates of long-term 
economic capacity? Yes, 1,553; no, 117. 

7. (a) Should the United States discon- 
tinue all commerce: 
an With Soviet Russia? Yes, 895; no, 


(2) With its satellites? Yes, 815; no, 979. 
(b) Should the United States take positive 
economic measures to halt export of stra- 
tegic commodities from Allied nations to 
Iron Curtain countries? Yes, 1,546; no, 243. 
8 (a) Do you believe that, at present, high 
level negotiations with the Soviet Govern- 
ment would be useful? Yes, 522; no, 1,295. 
(b) Should any such negotiations be made 
contingent upon definite agenda agreed upon 
beforehand? Yes, 1,234; no, 359. 

9. If immediate negotiations should be en- 
couraged: 

(a) Should such negotiations be between 
the heads of state of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Russia? Yes, 
1,298; no, 211, , 

(b) Which, if any, of the following addi- 
tional powers should be included: ? (1) Ger- 
many, 625; (2) Pakistan, 285; (3) India, 
384; (4) Japan, 516; (5) Nationalist China, 
410; (6) Red China, 155; (7) Turkey, 658; 
(8) Yugoslavia, 229. 

(e) Should such negotiations await a set- 
tlement in Austria? Yes, 556; no, 926. 

(d) Should such negotiations be made de- 
Pendent upon a Korean peace? Yes, 789; 
no, 791. 

10. Should the United States aid Japan to 
rebuild her military strength? Yes, 1,394; 
no, 316. 

11. Should the United States aid West 
Germany to rebuild her military strength? 
Yes, 1,454; no, 266. 

12. Should the United States continue to 
Promote a treaty to establish an independ- 
ent, united German nation? Yes, 1,707; 
no, 69. 

13. Should such a treaty include restora- 
tion to Germany of all eastern predomi- 
nantly German proyinces (East Prussia, 
Silesia, and those parts of Brandenburg and 
Pomerania which haye been given to Po- 
land)? Tes, 1,113; no, 423. 

14. If realization of a European Defense 
Community is delayed inordinately— 

(a) Should the United States enter a defi- 
nite alliance with West Germany? Tes, 
1,360; no, 312. 


— 


All subdivisions of this question received 
a majority. 

No subdivision of this question received 
a majority. 
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(b) Should such alliance be implemented 
by an adequate German army? Yes, 1,305; 
no, 226. 

15. (a) Should the United States set up a 
new, separate, and independent organiration 
for the purpose of training personnel for 
and carrying on the cold war? Tes, 1,054, 
no, 568. 

(b) Should the United States employ care- 
fully selected refugees for service in cold 
wur projects? Yes. 1,314; no, 310. 

(c) Should the United States train large 
numbers of people to carry on the cold war 
effectively? Yes, 1,006; no, 547. 

16. Should the United States encourage: 

(a) Increased exchange of students with 
foreign nations? Yes, 1,705; no, 99. 

(b) Increased exchange of teachers with 
foreign nations? Tes, 1,632; no, 157. 

(c) Increased visits of businessmen to and 
from other countries? Yes, 1,730; no, 70. 

(d) Increased visits of parties of workers 
and managers to this country? Tes, 1,635; 
no, 143. 

17. Should the United States continue to 
support an existing colonial administration 
when the only alternative is either (a) a 
Communist regime or (b) a weak regime 
certain to be dominated by Communists? 
Yes, 1,070; no, 586. 


Biennial Report of the Division Against 
Discrimination and the Commission on 


Civil Rights of the State of New Jersey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rconp, I wish to insert the following 
excerpts from the report of the activities, 
accomplishments, and recommendations 
of the Division Against Discrimination 
and the Commission on Civil Rights of 
the State of New Jersey for the biennial 
period ending June 30, 1953. The period 
covered by this report represents the 
completion of 8 years of operation of the 
Fair Employment Practices Act in New 
Jersey. As Dr. John P. Milligan, assist- 
ant commissioner of education for the 
State of New Jersey, has pointed out, 
“This report will be helpful in shedding 
light upon administrative procedures in 
this widely debated area of Government 
activity.” It is unfortunate that the re- 
port is too lengthy to be reprinted in its 
entirety, but because of its particular 
timeliness I wish to quote the chapter on 
Public School Integration Developments, 
together with the introduction and the 
chapter entitled Some Observations“: 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Perhaps the most outstanding character- 
istic of the phenomenon of intergroup 
prejudice out of which emanates the prac- 
tices of discrimination, is the existence of 
widespread misunderstanding, and the great 
amount of apprehension which accompanies 
this misunderstanding. To reach the roots 
of this difficulty requires application of a 
combination of knowledge, skill, persistence, 
and patience, a treatment that may not be 
oversimplified by recourse to a single remedy 
supposedly found in the ambiguous word 
“education,” 
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The division against discrimination has 
completed 8 years of intensive and extensive 
pioneering effort. It was the firgt public 
State agency to be armed with authority “to 
prevent and eliminate discrimination * 7 
in employment as well as in other areas of 
civil rights, and in this report are recorded 
the results of the third and fourth years of 
experience in the latter area of administra- 
tive experience. ù 

Of the many lessons being learned 
these experiences, one stands out promi- 
nently; namely, that the act of discrimina- 
tion against persons of other racial or cul- 
tural groups may be traced to social habit, 


custom, or practice; to fear of change; and 


to a selfishly motivated unwillingness to 
share. These influences and impulses, in 
turn, may arise out of the suspicions and 
apprehensions created by the busy, articu- 
late and ofttimes psychoneurotic fringe- 
group members who have the time and the 
urge to indulge in hate. Any effective pro- 
gram designed to prevent or eliminate prac- 
tices of discrimination, therefore, must be 
geared to meet the problem on these different 
levels. 

Most regulatory laws have been designed, 
not to harass the majority of citizens who 
are law abiding even though sometimes mis- 
guided, but to provide the weapons with 
which to protect that majority from the in- 
considerate few. There is a constant need, 
however, of educating, advising, and cau- 
tioning the many in law observance, to 
minimize the influence of the few. The 
crime-does-not-pay theme of American lit- 
erature and drama is the note which is 
repeatedly being sounded by the division in 
this relatively new legal approach to an old 
socioeconomic problem. 

The topical divisions In this chronicle are 
designed to give comparable emphases to 
the purely regulatory and educational ap- 
proaches to solutions to the problems, with 
particular attention being given to those ac- 
tivities that may not be confined to such 
limited or generalized classifications. It is 
hoped that this report will be seen by its 
reader as a progress statement, rather than 
a listing of accomplishments, per se, and 
as the recording of a conscientious eighth 
year attack upon a centuries’ old problem. 
VI. PUBLIC SCHOOL INTEGRATION DEVELOPMENTS 


Since the first general move toward racial 
integration made in the fall of 1948, New 
Jersey has become the center of interest to 
the rest of the Nation. Consideration by 
the United States Supreme Court of five 
separate issues involving racial discrimina- 
tion in public schools is one of the significant 
developments of the decade, and New Jersey 
provides the one large-scale experience and 
precedent in the process of desegregation. 
Lacking facilities or means through which 
to conduct or promote an intensive study 
of methods used and results obtained in 
more than 40 New Jersey communities, the 
division has been unable to answer ade- 
quately the numerous requests for informa- 
tion coming from all sections of the coun- 
try. Staff members have appeared in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on several occasions, in Balti- 
more, Md., and in Wilmington, Del., to speak 
of New Jersey experiences. A Howard Uni- 
versity faculty member, referred to earlier, 
made an observation tour of the State to 
check her findings against a study made by 
her in 1941. The results of these visitations 
were the subject of the scholarly paper now 
available in a division reprint. 

Despite the enviable record New Jersey has 
made in achieving amicable solution to an 
old problem, it cannot be said that all ves- 
tiges of racial segregation have been erased. 
However, we in the division are aware that 
more work is to be done in a few commu- 
nities to achieve satisfactory completion of 
the desegregation process. It is important 
to note that such difficulties as have ap- 
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“peared have been traceable to official inac- 


tion or indecision, rather than to organized 
or spontaneous community resistance. The 
division continues to visit each school dis- 
trict for progress reports. 

To answer numerous questions concerning 
the effect of desegregation upon the employ- 
ability of Negro teachers, during 1952 the di- 
vision conducted an inquiry in all New Jer- 
sey counties to bring up to date the record 
of their employment in the public schools 
of the State. In four counties, there is no 
record of a Negro teacher being employed in 
either of the control years, 1945 and 1952,- 
embraced in the study. These are Morris, 
Somerset, Sussex, and Warren Counties in 
which there are few Negro residents. In 
Hunterdon and Middlesex Counties, there 
were no Negro teachers in 1945, but in 1952 
each had provided employment for two. 
These counties have a Negro population rep- 
resenting 2 percent and 4 percent, respec- 
tively, of the county total, but in the two 
Hunterdon County school districts employ- 
ing Negro teachers, there were no Negro 
residents or pupils. 

The 1952 State totals of 645 Negro teachers 
showed a net increase over the 1945 figure, 
of 127 in all counties on the elementary 
level, and a net gain of 39 teachers on the 
secondary level. In those counties where 
racial segregation in the schools has recently 
been abandoned, employing in 1945 a total 
number of 367 Negro elementary and no 
Negro secondary teachers, there was a net 
loss of 4 elementary and a net gain of 17 
secondary teachers, as reflected in 1952 fig- 
ures. At the close of the biennium permis- 
sion had been granted for two independent 
but coordinated studies of desegregation ex- 
periences by competent social-research schol- 
ars, one being a doctoral candidate and the 
other a representative of a national founda- 
tion. 

IX. SOME OBSERVATIONS 


The foregoing paragraphs have been able 
to present but a thumbnail sketch of the 
variety of problems and the tasks which have 
engaged the attention of the Division staff. 
It would be impossible to single out for spe- 
cific mention those and organiza- 
tions whose helpfulness during the past 2 
years has made these accomplishments pos- 
sible. Our friends of the press, the pulpit, 
and the civic organizations of all kinds have 
given great service in helping to create the 
kind of atmosphere in New Jersey in which 
the spirit of real freedom has been able to 
thrive. Particularly is the staff grateful to 
the members of the Commission on Civil 
Rights who have given so generously of their 
time and wisdom, 

From regular exchange of opinion and ex- 
perience with leadership on these various 
levels, and from complaint situations 
brought to the Division's attention, several 
problems which currently are being met in- 
adequately or not at all, deserve serious 
thought. Foremost among these is the prob- 
lem of housing discrimination which is 
growing in intensity on all fronts. Although 
the first healthy moves have been made suc- 
cessfully to abandon racial segregation in 
public-housing developments, very little 
change has been seen in veterans’ housing on 
State and local levels or in other quasi- 
public housing. In private housing the tra- 
ditions of racial exclusion are being strength- 
ened and deepened by the hard and fast pol- 
icies that are being perpetuated, particularly 
in the vast new neighborhoods which are 
springing up around decentralized industries 
in erstwhile rural areas. In these numerous 
situations housing practices are exerting an 
influence upon the shaping of new popu< 
lation centers and the redistribution of peo- 
ple in the old industrial cities. Employment 
discrimination, with another twist and from 
different reasons, is following these trends, 
as will shifts in public-school population 
and urban-redevelopment plans. All of this 
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ultimately will haye profound effect upon 
the socio-economic outlook of the industrial 
cities of the State. Intensive study of this 
grave problem by scientists from the State 
University (Rutgers) or other recognized in- 
stitutions would make a valuable contribu- 
tion toward needed analysis of all aspects of 
this problem, 


Subsidized Textile Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent editorial from 
the Evening Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., 
of November 23, 1953: 

SUBSIDIZED TEXTILE COMPETITION 


Anyone who stands up to declare for Law- 
rence on the subject of textile imports can 
be expected to show a definite bias against 
the hardship caused by a tariff policy which 
may be idealistically farsighted but is also, 
at the same time, injuriously shortsighted. 

Maybe a spokesman for Lawrence in this 
situation should disqualify himself on the 
ground of this bias, because there is no gain- 
saying the fact that it exists. 

When one examines the long list of names 
of displaced Lawrence textile workers in the 
light of the fact that imports of wool apparel 
fabrics in 1953 may well break the alltime 
record of 24 million square yards established 
last year, one feels a surge of resentment that 
this should be happening at a time when the 
textile industry is least able to meet such 
devastating competition. 

What it adds up to, translated into our 
local idiom, is this: Lawrence has lost a lot 
of blood through economic mischance, yet it 
is being forced to make regular contributions 
of blood to the economic recovery of other 
nations, under the spurious shibboleth of 
trade, not aid. 

No direct subsidy is available for textiles, 
as there is for farmers, nor is there anything 
approximating the indirect subsidy of con- 
tinuing defense orders that the heavy in- 
dustries enjoy and wax prosperous upon. 
Textiles must, for the most part, not only 
fend for themselves, but must pay a heavy 
assessment to the proposition that it of all 
industries is under particular obligation to 
be noble and long suffering in the face of a 
ruinous, painful handicap. 

Maybe it’s basically selfish, but it has be- 
come more or less of a truism of our daily 
Hving that you don't feed the neighbors 
until you've fed your own folk. 

It is bad enough to see textiles going South 
in the hope (now substantially abridged by 
equalization of economic pressures as be- 
tween North and South) of finding a climate 
more congenial to their operations; but when 
it is considered that textile imports in 1952 
would employ 5,000 American textile workers 
for a full year, Lawrence, for one, finds its 
mouth juicing up just at the thought of 
having such a windfall deposited on its 
doorstep. 

But Lawrence’s mouth will juice up in 
‘vain so long as the National Association of 
badii Manufacturers can be quoted as fol- 

“Foreign goods often can be sold in this 
country, duty paid, at less than the cost of 
producing them in the United States. This 
is not because American milis are inefficient, 
but rather because there is a vast difference 
in wages. Average hourly wage of wool-mill 


— 
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production workers here ranges from $1.60, 
higher, of course, in certain areas. 

“In Great Britain, our principal competi- 
tor, the average is 40 to 45 cents an hour, and 
less than that in other countries exporting 
wool textiles to this country. 

“According to estimates, American workers 
are 1.3 to 1.5 more productive than those in 
British mills, but this cannot offset a wage 
difference of 4 to 1 or more enjoyed by 
foreign mills.” 

The solution, of course, is to bring tariff 
policy into closer register with the realities 
of the textile problem, thus giving American 
textile workers a fighting chance to compete 
successfully with low-wage competition from 
abroad. A tariff policy which actually sub- 
sidizes that competition is so inequitable 
that it is hard to justify, particularly since 
any suggestion that the domestic textiles be 
made the beneficiary of Federal subsidy 
would meet with exclamations of pious 
horror. 


Acreage Restriction on Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. DEWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today a bill to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture to 
adjust acreage restrictions according to 
the various types and grades of wheat in 
the areas in which they are produced ac- 
cording to the supply of such types and 
grades in relation to demand for them. 

The present law providing for acreage 
restrictions on wheat contains a serious 
defect in that it does not take into ac- 
count the fact that the supply and de- 
mand situation varies with different 
classes of wheat. 

At present the surplus of wheat in the 
United States is so great that acreage 
restrictions have been applied. How- 
ever, investigation reveals that the larg- 
est oversupply is in the soft wheats, while 
there is a high level of demand and in- 
dications of some shortage of high pro- 
tein spring and hard winter wheat and 
durum. 

Montana farmers received premiums 
as high as 50 cents per bushel on high 
protein wheat this year, Iam told that 
the 1953 crop of durum is only about 
one-half our normal requirement. It 
appears that the production of high pro- 
tein and durum in 1953 did not con- 
tribute to the surplus supply of wheat. 

Nevertheless, the present law requires 
that the acreage allotments be assigned 
to all producers of wheat, regardless of 
the class of wheat produced, and there- 
fore the acreage of these needed and de- 
sirable classes of wheat must be restricted 
just the same as the acreage of those 
classes of which there is a surplus. I 
feel it is desirable to give the Secretary 
of Agriculture the authority he needs to 
administer the law with greater flexibil- 
ity so that he may take into account 
these special situations. 

Properly administered, this amend- 
ment will assure American consumers a 
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continued adequate supply of high pro- 
tein wheat, while at the same time pro- 
tecting the economy against an over- 
supply of other grades. 

The amendment would have no effect 
on price support operations for any class 
of wheat. 


Proposed Span Over Potomac River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, it now 
rests with the Congress to make the de- 
cision necessary to the solution of the 
serious bridge problem affecting the 
greater Washington area. I believe that 
it will be decided in the best interests 
of the citizens of Washington and neigh- 
boring Virginia. 

I sincerely regret that some well-in- 
tentioned citizens have objected to the 
E Street bridge location because the 
Proposed span would go over Theodore 
Roosevelt Island. This island was dedi- 
cated to the memory of that great Amer- 
ican and former President. 

I sincerely share their admiration and 
respect for the lovable “Teddy” Roose- 
velt. As a boy in knee pants he was 
one of my heroes. His exploits in the 
Spanish-American War were dear to my 
heart. And as I grew older I learned of 
his efficient and successful administra- 
tion of our Nation's affairs as its Chief 
Executive. 

I would most certainly do nothing to 
Mar the cherished memory of that great 
statesman-soldier. On the contrary my 
Proposal would serve to enhance that 
memory. The bridge I propose would 
Carry the name “the Theodore Roose- 
velt Memorial Bridge.” It would be a 
constant reminder to the millions of peo- 
ple who would pass over it that Theodore 
Roosevelt will ever live in the American 
hall of fame. 

No one will contend that the Lincoln 
Memorial Bridge in Washington offends 
the memory of Abraham Lincoln. Nor 
will they say that the George Washing- 
ton Bridge in New York reflects adverse- 
ly on the memory of the man who was 
“first in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen.” If any 
luster could be added to the names of 
Lincoln and Washington, these splendid 
bridge structures have added it. And 
So it would be with the Theodore Roose- 
velt Memorial Bridge which I proposed 
in the bill I have introduced in the 
House today. 

Theodore Roosevelt Island will not be 
destroyed, nor will the bird sanctuary 
there be disturbed. Iam sure that were 
the great “Teddy” alive he would be the 
last to stand in the way of progress and 
the great needs of the citizens of our 
communities. When the best interests 
of our Nation and its people were con- 
cerned he moved fast. When he con- 
ceived the Panama Canal it is said he 
acted first and obtained the approval of 
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Congress later. That was the nature of 
the man. He was a doer and he did 
not believe in haggling about it, 


Chicago Tops Pittsburgh as Steel Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


£ OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on April 15, 1953, when the Honorable 
Arthur S. Flemming, Director of Defense 
Mobilization, was a witness at a public 
hearing of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, I took occasion to re- 
mark that metropolitan Chicago then 
was a very close second to Pittsburgh in 
steel production and that the Chicago 
Association of Commerce predicted that 
by 1954, Chicago would be ahead of 
Pittsburgh—page 299, rent control hear- 
ings. 

I am sure the House will be interested 
in learning that the prediction of- the 
Chicago Association of Commerce has 
been fulfilled. The following editorial 
comment is from the Chicago Tribune 
of December 18, 1953: 

CHICAGO: STEEL CAPITAL 

The Chicago Association of Commerce re- 
ports that Chicago area steel mills poured a 
greater tonnage of ingots during the first 
11 months of this year than they ever did in 
any full calendar year. Production to No- 
vember 30, was 19,068,700 tons. At the pres- 
ent rate of production these mills will pour 
some 20.8 million tons before New Year's Day, 
as against a previous annual record of 18,550,- 
400 tons set in 1951. 

This year Chicagoland steel mills, concen- 
trated in the Calumet area near the [iinois- 
Indiana State line, are producing more steel 
than the mills of either Great Britain or 
Western Germany are capable of making at 
full capacity. The capacity of British steel 
mills, at the start of this year, was 20,082,- 
000; that of Western Germany, 19,290,000 
tons. 

Right now Chicago is producing more steel 
than Pittsburgh, the traditional steel capital 
of the world. Construction during 1952 put 
the capacity of the Chicago area within 
reach of that of Pittsburgh, 22.8 million as 
against 23.5 milion tons. But Pittsburgh 
has some of the older and less efficient mills 
in the industry. They are the first to shut 
down when orders slacken as they have in 
recent months. Chicago’s more modern 
mills were running at 94 percent of capacity 
last. week, as against a national average of 
86 percent. Pittsburgh was using only 85 
percent of its capacity. 

A feature of the expansion of steel capacity 
in the Chicago area is that it has gone largely 
unnoticed outside technical journals because 
it has involved the construction of no new 
plants. Since 1945 the United States Steel 
Co. has added nearly a million and a half 
tons of ingot capacity to its South Chicago 
and Gary works. This is not far short of 
the 18 million tons that the new Fairless 
works on the Delaware River can turn out, 
but it would take a keen observer, just riding 
past the Chicago plants, to note any expan- 
sion. Inland Steel likewise has added 1.1 
million tons without going outside its old 
plant fence, 

Complete figures on 1953 steel plant con- 
struction, expected to reach 4,000,000 tons 
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capacity in the Nation, are not yet available. 
Last year the Chicago district added 2.5 mil- 
lion tons, the largest increase in the country. 
Chicago led not only in additional tonnage of 
open hearth and electric furnace capacity, 
the modern steelmaking processes, but also 
in the proportion of the een but 
inefficient Bessemer converters were 
junked. 

That accent on modernization is one rea- 
son why Chicago steelworkers are getting 
more work this month than their fellows in 
the Pittsburgh district. The other reason, 
which also explains the heavy increase in 
mill capacity in this area, is that Chicago- 


land is, or was until recently, a deficit steel’ 


area. Its industries needed more steel than 
was produced locally. Pittsburgh has for 
years been a surplus area, producing more 
steel than could be used locally. 


How United States Pure Food and Drug 
Act Protects You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I wish to include the fol- 
lowing address I delivered over WMEX, 
Boston, Mass., on Saturday, October 17, 
1953: 

Greetings: Pure food and drug G-men— 
that's what they are called. 

They belong to the FDA, the Federal agency 
that enforces the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. 

Their job is to insure that our foods, drugs, 
and cosmetics are pure and wholesome, made 
under sanitary conditions, safe to use, and 
truthfully labeled. 

The people of the United States spend 
nearly $50 billion a year, or a quarter of the 
national income on these products. 

Yet the FDA—with a budget of 65 million 
and 1,000 employees, including 200 field in- 
spectors and 150 chemists—is charged with 
the responsibility of regulating scores of 
thousands of manufacturers, packers, ship- 
pers, distributors, relabelers, and warehouses 
handling fruits, vegetables, cereal products, 
fishery products, other types of food and bev- 
erages, and drugs of all kinds. 

This form of health insurance costs each 
person in the United States only about 34 
cents annually. 

Federal jurisdiction and responsibility is 
not limited just to interstate shipments of 
adulterated or misbranded products, but it 
is concerned also with local activities that 
may result in the adulteration or misbrand- 
ing of products received in interstate com- 
merce. 

This is a big job for a small staff. 

First, there are the inspectors out in the 
field who must try to cover 77,000 manufac- 
turing plants and wholesalers, for instance, 
looking for samples that may violate the law. 
Secondly, there are district laboratories 
which analyze samples. In Washington there 
are research laboratories which are con- 
stantly working on more difficult problems, 
new methods of ahalysis, etc. Together, they 
find the evidence that is presented to the 
Federal courts for action. 

At the outset, I want to make the point 
that the great majority of manufacturers 
fully comply with the law and cheerfully 
cooperate with the FDA to maintain the 
highest of standards. It is the fringe few 
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who must be found and prosecuted to pro- 
tect the public from harmful effects. 

Once upon a time when most of the food 
processing took place right in the home or 
in the village shop, grandmother could make 
sure with her own eyes as to the wholesome- 
ness of the product. About the year 1900 
food processing was moving away to large 
factories. Abuses set in. Newspapers and 
magazines started to check on the alarming 
rumors. They came up with shocking ex- 
posures of filthy, fraudulent, or dangerous 
products—foods tainted with chemical pre- 
servatives, candy colored with poisonous dye, 
narcotic soothing sirups for babies, and the 
patent medicines that promised to cure all 
ailments and make doctors unnecessary. 

Housewives demanded a cleanup. 

It come through the pure food and ane 
law passed by Congress in 1906. 

In 1927 the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion was established as a separate unit in 
the Department of Agriculture. The original 
act was revised and modernized in 1938. In 
1940 the administration of the law was trans- 
ferred to the Federal Security Agency. 

The FDA cooperates with State and local 
agencies to avoid duplication. With its lim- 
ited personnel it could not possibly cover all 
of the 77,000 processors and wholesalers once 
a year. As it is, it does a remarkable job. 
Backed by a small legal staff. it averages 
close to 3,000 legal cases a year. Most of 
these are seizure actions, to make sure that 
a spoiled or harmful product is removed from 
the market. Several hundred criminal ac- 
tions are brought each year against people 
who are responsible for filthy or falsely la- 
beled products. As evidence of careful prep- 
aration, less than 2 percent of the cases are 
actually contested in court. FDA's batting 
average is even better than Ted Williams’. 
Of the cases that do go to trial, FDA wins 
better than 9 out of 10. 

One racket which a cheating dealer did 
not get away with was to increase the weight 
of his turkeys by pumping them up with 
water before freezing. The turkeys were in- 
jected with an average of a quart of water 
each. FDA inspectors found puncture holes, 
one in each side of the breast and one in 
each thigh. 

Another fraudulent trick is to pass of 
horsemeat as beef. 

Or to adulterate oysters with an excess of 
water. 

More and more the inspectors find that the 
trail leads to the underworld. The criminal 
element is moving in on the illicit distribu- 
tion of sleeping pills, ever looking for the 
fast buck that is made at the cost of the 
health and the lives of its victims. 

Your neighborhood druggist is competent, 
honest, and law-abiding. 

He, too, must be protected from the few 
who sell worthless products or who make un- 
authorized refills of prescriptions of danger- 
ous drugs. 

In the food field the year 1952 was high- 
lighted by typical seizure actions like the 
following: 

Fifty carloads of pink wheat, colored by a 
poisonous mercurial compound used for seed 
treatment. 

Cheese impregnated with a poisonous 
chemical absorbed from wrappers which had 
been treated to prevent spoilage. 

Two hundred thousand pounds of filthy, 
decomposed, or diseased poultry. 

Two million pounds of sugar held in a 
wharf shed without protection from rats. 

Other cases resulted in breaking up a long- 
standing practice of adulterating lemon oil 
with cheaper oiis. 

And the conviction of three ringleaders in 
the Midwest horsemeat racket. 

FDA also instituted seven injunctions to 
stop shipment of food produced or stored 
under insanitary conditions. As a result, 
plants were cleaned up and contaminated 
products were destroyed. 
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Included in the drug work for the year 
were: 

Twenty recalls of drug products that were 
in the market with wrong labels, with 
strength below or dangerously in excess of 
that declared on the label or contaminated 
with impurities. 

A continued campaign against illegal sales 
of prescription drugs. Five convicted drug- 
gists served jail sentences, and others were 
fined or placed on probation. 

Seizures of defective therapeutic devices, 
inaccurate clinical thermometers, unsterile 
surgical dressings, and hypodermic syringes 
with cracks in their metal tips. 

Progress in the campaign against fake 
cures for cancer and other serious diseases. 

All cosmetic actions of the year involved 
products that might injure the user. Four 
brands of shampoos were seized and all 
stocks recalled from the market because they 
contained an irritant which would damage 
the eye if accidentally splashed in. An eye- 
wash was recalled because it was contami- 
nated with bacteria that would infect the 


eye. 

The FDA is hot on the trail not only of 
quack medicines but of witch doctors who 
set themselves up in business without any 
medical t whatsoever. It is amazing 
and frightening to learn of the number of 
people who will fall for these frauds instead 
of seeking the help of their family physician. 

Not so long ago, the FDA convicted a 
woman who claimed that she could treat 
any disease by radio. All she needed, she 
claimed, was one drop of the patient’s blood 
if delivered on an office visit or two drops 
if sent by parcel post. Putting the sample 
in her hocus-pocus machine, she pretended 
to diagnose the ailment and even to treat 
the patient by remote control. People in 
their right minds were asked to believe that 
if a patient had an automobile accident in 
Moscow and was bleeding, this woman could 
broadcast from the United States and reach 
through the Iron Curtain to stop the hemor- 
rhage. 

The Iron Curtain of jall bars soon put an 
end to this nonsense and saved many po- 
tential victims from parting with their 
money and their lives. 

One word of,caution: If you have any 
doubts as to whether a so-called doctor or 
clinic is licensed or is competent to treat 
cancer or any other serious ailment, get in 
touch with your State department of health 
or State medical society. 

In all situations the question arises: 
“What can the ordinary person do that will 
be of help to the FDA in the enforcement 
of the law?” 

The Food and Drug Act depends to a large 
extent on the information you will find on 
the labels of such products you buy. If 
you, the housewife or the consumer, will 
make it a practice to read what it says on the 
label, you will be getting the protection that 
Congress wants you to have. Not that all 
labels are exactly truthful, shall we say? 
But by and large they will provide you with 
helpful Information that will safeguard your 
health and your pocketbook. 

If you want to be sure send for the book- 
let called Read the Label, which you can 
get from the United States Government 
Printing Office at Washington for 15 cents a 
copy. It will tell you what to look for on 
labels of food, drugs, and cosmetics. In this 
way you will not only help yourself but assist 
the Pure Food and Drug Administration of 
your Government in its part of the job of 
insuring the Nation’s health. A 

At the same time you will be supporting 
all those honest American enterprises that 
are constantly working to improve the qual- 
ity and standards of their products to serve 
America best. 

It is the bad apple in the barrel that the 
FDA is hunting for in order to save the 
good ones. 
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The Food and Drug Administration was 
perhaps the first of our modern scientific 
crime-detection agencies. Before we could 
have laws to insure the purity of foods, or 
the potency of drugs, we had to have meth- 
ods of scientific analysis by which it could 
be determined if products were up to stand- 
ard. 

But the small staff of laboratory experts 
and field investigators must be reinforced 
by the cooperation of all citizens. The 
FDA needs your assistance as private eyes 
to detect violations. 

Remember that all foods, drugs, and cos- 
metics must be pure and wholesome, made 
under sanitary conditions, must be safe to 
use, and must be truthfully labeled. 


The Social Security Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced a bill to continue 
the rate of social-security tax at 3 per- 
cent. Under existing law social-security 
tax was fixed at 1% percent to be paid 
each by the employer and the employee 
until January 1, 1954. On that date 
under the law the amount of tax to be 
paid by the employer and the employee 
increased to 2 percent, making a total of 
4percent. This raises the tax one-third 
on both the employer and the employee, 
and it is estimated that this increase 
would bring into the fund an increase of 
approximately $142 billion per annum. 

In many instances this increase in 
social-security tax would more than off- 
set the tax reduction resulting from the 
10 percent cut in individual income taxes 
which went into effect January 1. 

In view of the fact that the whole 
matter of social-security legislation has 
been under study by the Ways and Means 
Committee, and in view of the further 
fact that important changes may be 
made in the social security laws during 
the present session of Congress, I think 
we could well afford to wait and see 
whether any far-reaching changes will 
be made by Congress in Social-security 
Jaws before we arrive ata figure to which 
the tax will be increased. It is possible 
that no increase at all will be necessary 
at the present time. On the other hand, 
it is possible that changes might be made 
in the laws which would call for a differ- 
ent schedule of payments by the tax- 
payer. 

Certainly, while the entire subject is 
under consideration, the matter of tax 
increases should be held in abeyance 
until it is determined whether the pres- 
ent provisions of the law will be con- 
tinued in force or whether they should 
be changed. 

In order to allow ample time for a 
thorough and complete study of the en- 
tire question, my bill continues the pres- 
ent rate of tax in effect on self-employ- 
ment income until January 1, 1960, and 
extends the present rate of tax on em- 
ployers and employees under the Federal 
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Insurance Contributions Act until 1959. 
In each instance the bill provides that its 
provisions shall be retroactive to Janu- 
ary 1, 1954, the date the increase went 
into effect. 

I shall ask the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to set the bill down for a hearing 
at the earliest possible date so that action 
may be had upon it. $ 


How the Constitution May Be and May 
Not Be Amended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


* OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the following 
timely article by Dr. John A. Lapp, dis- 
tinguished Chicago scholar and consti- 
tutional authority: 

How THE CONSTITUTION Max BE AND May Nor 
Be AMENDED 
(By John A. Lapp) 

The Constitution of the United States 
provides for its own amendment in article v 
as follows: 

“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitution 
or, on the application of two-thirds of the 
several States, shall call a convention for 
proposing amendments, which in either case, 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes, 
as part of this Constitution, when ratified 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States or by conventions in three- 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by the 
Congress.” 

The Constitution of the United States 
thus provides for two methods of initiating 
amendments. 

1. Congress by a two-thirds vote of both 
Houses may propose amendments to the 
Constitution which are valid when approved 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States or by conventions of three-fourths of 
the States. 

2. The legislatures of the States may ap- 
ply to Congress to call a convention for 
proposing amendments to the Constitution 
and when two-thirds of the legislatures of 
the States have so applied, Congress shall 
call a convention. Amendments proposed 
by the convention become valid when ap- 
proved by three-fourths of the legislatures of 
the States or by conventions in three-fourths 
of the States. t 

All of the amendments so far made to the 
Constitution were made by the first method, 
namely, by being voted by a two-thirds vote 
of both Houses of Congress and approved 
by three-fourths of the State legislatures, 
No convention has ever been called by Con- 
gress for the purpose of proposing amend- 
ments. 

The General Assembly of Illinois passed, 
June 26, 1943, a joint resolution as follows: 

“Be it resolved that application be, and it 
hereby is, made to the Congress of the 
United States of America to call a conven- 
tion for the purpose of proposing the fol- 
lowing article as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 

Then follows a proposed amendment re- 
pealing the 16th article (income tax) of 
amendment, To provide for a ceiling of 
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25 percent on income and inheritance taxes, 
with certain exceptions, for wartime when by 
a vote of three-fourths of both Houses of 
Congress the rate may be exceeded for a 
period of not more than 1 year. 

The resolution specified when the sep- 
arate parts of the proposed amendment shall 
take effect and included saving clauses pro- 
viding that accrued income taxes could be 
collected and inheritances handled under 
the laws in eZect before the amendment 
becomes effective. 

It is reported that 30 States have adopted 
this resolution presumably in the same form. 

The resolution in Illinois was rescinded by 
the general assembly in March 1945 but, 
according to previous decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, a rescinding 
act is not valid. 

The mere reading of the resolution indi- 
cates that this is not a valid way to amend 
the United States Constitution. It does not 
conform to the requirements of article V 
of the Constitution. 

The States may petition for a convention 
and may recommend to the convention any- 
thing they please as an amendment which 
the convention may or may not consider, 
but the States cannot bind Congress to call 
a convention for the purpose of submitting 
any particular amendment. When a con- 
vention is assembled it is a free lance and 
cannot be limited to any particular pro- 
posal recommended by a State. Nor can it 
be required to consider any particular pro- 
posal of a State. 

The resolution passed by the General As- 
sembly of Illinois does not petition Congress 
to call a convention “for proposing amend- 
ments.” It petitions instead, for the calling 
of a convention for the purpose of pro- 
posing the following article as an amend- 
ment.” (Then follows the specific amend- 
ment.) 

The language of the amending article of 
the United States Constitution is so clear 
that no one can pretend to misunderstand 
it. But even if it were not perfectly clear, 
the history of the adoption of the amend- 
ing article in the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787 removes all doubt as to the invalidity 
of the attempt to call a convention for the 
purpose of proposing ar particular amend- 
ment. That history is brief and directly to 
the point. 

The Virginia plan proposed in the Con- 
vention May 29, 1787, contained the follow- 
ing resolution: “Resolved, That provision 
ought to be made for the amendment of 
the Articles of Union whenever it shall seem 
necessary and the assent of the National 
Legislature ought not to be required 
thereto.” The last parngraph was debated 
on June 11 and on June 23, the following 
was adopted: “That provision ought to be 
made for future amendments of the Articles 
of Union.” 

The committee on detail submitted on 
August 6 the following provision: 

“On the application of the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the States in the Union for an 
amendment of this Constitution the Legis- 
lature of the United States shall call a con- 
vention for that purpose.” 

The committee on style September 12 
worded the provision as follows: 

“The Congress. whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem necessary or on ap- 
plication of two-thirds of the legislatures of 
the several States, shall propose amendments 
to this Constitution, which shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes as part thereof. 
When the same shall have ben ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the States, 
or by conventions of three-fourths thereof 
as the one or the other mode of ratification 
may be proposed by Congress.” 

As the provision thus stood the States, as 
well as Congress, could propose specific 
amendments to be submitted to the States 
for ratification, In the last days of the Con- 
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vention the provision was brought up for 
debate. Madison's Journal records (Septem- 
ber 15) that George Mason objected to the 
plan because in either method of amendment 
too much power was in Congress and “no 
amendments of the proper kind would ever 
be obtained by the people if the Government 
should become oppressive, as he verily be- 
lieved would be the case.” 

Gouverneur Morris and Elbridge Gerry 
moved to require a convention on application 
of two-thirds of the States. James Madison 
said that he could not see why Congress 
would not be as much bound to propose 
amendments applied for by two-thirds of the 
States as to call a convention on the like 
application. 

The amendment of Morris and Gerry was 
adopted unanimously and the provision as 
it has stood ever since was drafted into th 
Constitution. f 

Thus it is plain that the framers of the 
Constitution expressly rejected the idea that 
two-thirds of the States could initiate spe- 
cific amendments which must be submitted 
to a convention or to the States for approval, 
and expressly limited the power of the States 
to the calling of a convention when two- 
thirds of the States petition therefor. 

The conclusion is beyond doubt that the 
only part that the States can play in initiat- 
ing amendments is to petition Congress for 
the calling of a convention to propose 
amendments. Neither the States nor the 
Congress can limit the powers of the con- 
vention when it is called nor direct the con- 
vention as to what amendments it shall con- 
sider. The States and the Congress may rec- 
ommend proposals to the convention for its 
consideration, but have none but recom- 
mendatory powers over actions by the con- 
vention. Obviously the States and Congress 
cannot bypass the convention and submit 
amendments to the States nor compel the 
convention when called to consider any par- 
ticular amendment or to limit itself to any 
particular amendments, 

These conclusions are clearly borne out by 
the language of article V of the Constitution 
and by the history of that article In the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787. 

The resolution of the General Assembly of 
Alinois passed in 1943 and similar resolu- 
tions of other States are null and void be- 
cause they are not in conformity with the 
amending process found in article V of the 
Constitution. 


Illegal Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I include the following 
article from the Boston Post of Septem- 
ber 18, 1953: 

ILLEGAL IMMIGRATION 

Illegal immigration across the Mexican 
border has been going on on a large scale 
for a number of years and the authorities 
who knew of it said they did not have enough 
of an appropriation to police the long border 
carefully. 

But now there is a new phase of it. Re- 
cent reports say that as many as 100,000 
of these so-called wetback Mexican immi- 
grants have been g access to the 
United States in a single month. But, when 
the authorities try to take steps to prevent 
this inrush the farmers in the Southwest 
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protest. They want the Mexicans to come 
in because they work for far less than the 
American farmhands. 

When the official figures show that almost 
700,000 of these illegal ts were 
rounded up by the authorities so far this 
year, it may well be that several hundred 
thousand others escaped detection. Many 
of these immigrants are fugitives from jus- 
tice in Mexico and would not be allowed in 
even if they were legally entitled to come. 
Others are diseased, and all in all it is time 
to take more vigorous measures to put an 
end to it and let the American farmers pay 
the going wage for American labor. 


Labor Day Address by Hon. Harry S. 


Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude with pleasure in my remarks the 
following timely and effective address 
made by former President Harry S. Tru- 
man in Detroit, Mich., on Labor Day, 
September 7, 1953: * 

My friends, this is the first time in more 
than 30 years that I have not been in public 
office. I'm out of a job. And I'm having a 
wonderful time at it. But I'm still busy. 
Iam only working 8 hours a day now instead 
of 16. I have a lot of mail to answer. 
You'd be surprised if you knew how many 
people keep writing to me. On top of that 
I'm writing a book. I think it will be inter- 
esting, but it will be some time before it is 
published. 

Now I'm more than glad to be here today, 
because I have a lot of friends in Michigan. 
I'm particularly proud to have as a friend 
your great young Governor, Mennen Wil- 


liams. And I sincerely hope that the people 


of Michigan are going to keep him in public 
life for a long, long time. 

I am proud to have been the friend of 
another great man from Michigan. A man 
who had a different political faith from 
mine, but who did a great deal to inspire 
this country’s leadership of the free nations 


ot the world—that is Senator Arthur Van- 


denberg. 

And it was my privilege later to know well 
his successor, another very able Senator from 
Michigan, Blair Moody. 

I heard that Senator Moody is leading an 
effort to set up a liberal dally newspaper here 
in Detroit. I sure hope he succeeds because 
it's about time this great city had a Demo- 
cratic newspaper. When you think dt it, it's 
an amazing thing that a great city like this— 
with its thousands of Democrats and union 
men—have to read newspapers that are for 
the most part pro-Republican and anti- 
union. 

Those two words go together and I mean 
it. But that's the way it is over most of 
the country. That's the way it is in my 
home town. These Republican-publisher- 
controlled papers have no compunction about 
suppressing or distorting the news. They 
even won't let you read it if they can get 
away with it—that's what they do at home. 

But you can help change all that here if 
you will get behind a liberal newspaper and 
support. You can make it a success. 


PRAISES GREEN AND MURRAY 
Now, my friends, this is Labor Day 1953. 
and on this day we naturally think of 2 lead- 
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ers of organized labor—2 great men—who de- 
voted their lives to the cause of the working- 
man, and who passed away this last year. 

It isn’t just the workingman and woman 
who owe a great debt to William Green and 
Philip Murray, it's the entire country. For 
these men helped to shape organized labor as 
a great constructive force for the good of 
the country. They brought labor to a posi- 
tion of responsibility and opportunity it had 
never had before. Don’t think that was an 
easy job. It was a hard, lifelong struggle. 

Some of you younger men and women in 
the labor movement can’t remember back to 
the days when a man put his livelihood in 
jeopardy, together with the welfare of his 
wife and children, if he signed a union card. 
You can't remember the days of the labor 
spy, and the private police force, and the 
labor injunction. But Bill Green and Phil 
Murray fought through those days, and they 
fought to win, and did win. 

When the Wagner Act went on the books 
as a Federal law, a new era began in the in- 
dustrial life of this great country of ours 
that was the Magna Carta of labor's rights, 
but it has brought benefits to all American 
citizens, including those outside the ranks of 
organized labor. It has meant higher wages 
and greater purchasing power, higher pro- 
ductivity, and a rising level of prosperity for 
all of us. 

I was in the Senate when the Congress 

that Wagner Act, and I am proud to 
say I voted for it. I was in the White House 
when the first attempt was made to cripple 
that law, and I vetoed that effort. But that 
famous do-nothing 80th Congress did do 
this—it passed it over my veto, and put the 
Tuft-Hartley law on the books. 

Now the Taft-Hartley law is a bad law, 
and during the last presidential campaign 
there was a promise made, by the Republican 
candidate, that he was going to correct its 
injustices. But I haven't read about any- 
thing being done along that line—and I 
want to tell you I've been reading the record 
pretty regular. 


NOTES LEADERS’ RESPONSIBILITY 


Bill Green and Phil Murray saw the labor 
movement through some stirring times, and 
now their Jobs have been passed on to two 
other fine and able men. They are both 
good friends of mine, and they are wise and 
resourceful leaders. I don't think you could 
have two better men than George Meany and 
Walter Reuther to head the labor movement. 

Your new leaders have the responsibility 
of holding the gains that labor has made, 
holding them against a spirit of reaction that 
is using the election results of the last fall to 
get back in the saddle again. But they have 


a broader responsibility than this. It is the 


responsibility of acting, not just as the rep- 
resentatives of a particular group, but rather 
as leaders in promoting the welfare and 
progress of the whole country. 

This means that labor must act to keep the 
unions free from corruption and commu- 
nism, the way George Meany and Walter 
Reuther are doing. It means that the 
branches of labor ought to work together, 
work in greater unity for a common goal, 
and I am glad to see that your leaders are 
doing just that. And that’s good for the 
country, my friends. 

This is a very wise course, because in this 
present political situation, if you don’t hang 
together, there will be some people only too 
eager to hang you separately. 

One of the advantages of being in so-called 
political retirement is that it gives a man 
more time to think. I have been thinking 
a lot, in recent months, of the path this 
country has followed in the past 20 years, 
and of where it is heading. I would like to 
share some of those thoughts with you here, 


RECALLS DEPRESSION DAYS 

My mind goes back to the great depression 
that began almost 25 years ago, and to the 
great efforts that were being made in Wash- 
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ington to overcome it when I first went to 
the Senate in 1935. I ask myself: Why did 
we have that depression, and what was the 
essence of the New Deal? 

The main answer to the first question is, 
I think, that in 1929 we had a very unhealthy 
distribution of the national income. The 
people at the top had more than they could 
use, and the rest of the people did not have 
enough purchasing power to buy the output 
of our factories and farms, The big boom 
of the twenties increased the income of the 
top 5 percent of the people, but it actually 
decreased the income of the remaining 95 
percent. 

Stock issues were boomed to fantastic 
heights by speculation. But even when the 
speculators were rolling in profits, agricul- 
ture was in a depression. Workers, teachers, 
professional people were at the mercy of a 
speculative bubble, blown by the few in the 
interest of the few. 

The Government, controlled by the very 
groups who were doing the speculating, was 
entirely helpless. All that Mr. Mellon could 
suggest as the disaster approached was that 
it looked like a good time to buy bonds, But 
no one had any money to buy bonds, and 
Mellon didn’t know how to give the poor peo- 
ple any money, either. 

Naturally the national economy couldn't 
go ahead in this lopsided fashion and it 
collapsed. 

TELLS OF MEETING PROBLEM 


Now the-New Deal, in a word, was nothing 
less than an attack on this control of the 
Government and the economy by the few for 
the few. Franklin D. Roosevelt and the Demo- 
cratic Party took the Government out of 
the hands of the one small group of the 
population at the top and restored it to the 
people as a whole, where it belonged. 

We attacked the problem in many ways, 
We stopped wild speculation, We taxed in 
accordance with ability to pay. We enacted 
minimum-wage laws and social-security laws, 
We helped agriculture and small business. 
We moved to develop the great natural re- 
sources of the country in the interest not of 
a few exploiters but of all the people. And, 
not least, we saw to it that the American 
labor movement got an even break with its 
employers in bargaining for decent wages 
and better working conditions, in order to 
raise the general standard of living in 
America. 

We showed that the people could use the 
great powers of government to help them- 
selves in a multitude of ways—to bring elec- 
tricity to the farmer’s home; to clear slums 
arid build houses; to provide security for 
the aged, the handicapped, and the unem- 
ployed; and, above all, to provide jobs for 
men and women who wanted to work. 

We did all this in spite of the most bitter 
opposition. And, according to the leading 
Republicans, this was socialism. It used to 
be called galloping socialism, but now I un- 
derstand it is more fashionable to call New 
Deal measures, like the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, creeping socialism. My friends, 
they're both pure nonsense, because they 
came out of the heart and soul of the Ameri- 
can people, and they are contributing to 
the welfare of all the people. 

Now, what was the result of these meas- 
ures? In 20 years, the living standards of 
our people were raised beyond any heights 
that the world had ever dreamed of. We 
proved that full employment is possible, at 
high incomes—not just between depres- 
sions—but all the time. We proved that 
depressions and recessions are not necessary. 

QUOTES LIFE MAGAZINE 

I won’t ask you to take my word for it. 

I will refer you to Life magazine. You 
remember that Life magazine was not exactly 
a supporter of the Fair Deal, but last winter 
Life printed an article saying that in the last 
dozen years a miracle bad been performed, 
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Now Tm quoting from Life: 

“The once sick American economy has be- 
come the wonder of the modern world.” 

“The year 1929.“ it went on, “is still re- 
membered by graying citizens as a time when 
things were really high, wide, and handsome. 
Well, the total per capita income of the peo- 
ple of the United States was 40 percent 
larger in 1950 than in 1929, even making full 
allowance for the rise in the price level. 
What a lift like that means to millions of 
Americans in increased well-being is difficult 
to express without exclamation points.” 

And what is the reason? A major factor, 
this article says, “is that we are constantly 
redistributing the national income into the 
pockets of the less prosperous.” 

Well, my friends, I never thought I'd see 
the day when Life magazine would praise us 
for that, but there it is, in black and white. 
And you can see the same kind of article in 
everything from the Sunday supplements to 
the Wall Street Journal. 

And all this was possible because the Dem- 
ocratic Party did not believe in a sharply 
divided class society in America. We believed 
in a government that belongs to all the 
people, and an economic system that bene- 
fits all the people. That is what saved us, 
and saved our system of free enterprise and 
capitalism, at a time when other countries 
have fallen into socialism or communism or 
fascism, 

The question now is, What lies ahead for 
us? 

The majority of the people last fall voted 
for a change in the political party which 
controls the Government. That was their 
perfect right but, oh, how sorry they are, 


But I don’t think they voted for a change in 


the social and economic principles that have 
made us so strong and prosperous. But that 
is the kind of change we're getting. 

SEES CHANGES IN PHILOSOPHY 

There are plenty of signs of a return of 
that old philosophy that the object of gov- 
ernment is to help big business—on the 
theory that, if big business is well enough 
off, its wealth and income will trickle down 
to the rest of the population to keep the sys- 
tem going. 

There was that fellow-Detroiter of yours, 
who gave his views on how to run the Gov- 
ernment when he said, What's good for 
General Motors is good for the country.” 

I could go along with that if he included 
the people who work for General Motors and 
all the rest of the working people of the 
country, the farmers, the white-collar work- 
ers and small-business men—not to mention 
Ford and Chrysler. 

More recently, another member of the 
Cabinet said, “We're in the saddle as an 
administration representing business and 
industry.” No mention of the farmers or 
consumers or labor—just business and 
industry. 

This administration has raised interest 
rates. all across the board. That may be to 
the benefit of the money lenders, but it 
surely does hurt the rest of the people. It 
hurts the veteran who wants to buy a house 
or start a business or buy a farm, It hurts 
the small-business man who needs credit to 
expand. It hurts the taxpayer who has to 
pay more interest on the public debt. It is 
a perfect example of that discredited old 
trickle-down theory, and that's only part, my 
friend. 

SEES HOUSING PROGRAM DOOMED 

There are other signs that the Government 
is no longer so concerned for the welfare of 
all of us. Our great public housing program, 
which was helping to clear America's slums, 
has been condemned to death. Funds for 
enforcement of the minimum-wage law, 
which protects the lowest paid of our work- 
ers, have been drastically cut. And the 
farmer, who lives with greater economic 
hazards than perhaps any of us, is being 
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told that he ought to “go it alone” again— 
as he did in the long farm depression that 
began right after World War I. 

You should hear the farmer and the cattle- 
man weep and wail and ask forgiveness for 
voting as he did last fall; at least, that's true 
in my part of the country. 

Then look at what's happening to the 
policy of developing low-cost electric power. 
The betrayal of the Hells Canyon project in 
the Columbia River Basin tells the story. 
This is the greatest natural dam site left 
in America, For years we have been bat- 
tling to keep it out of the hands of the 
Power Trust. It should be developed with 
maximum benefit to the public. Now the 
Secretary of the Interior has come along and 
said he thinks Hells Canyon ought to be 
turned over to the Idaho Power Co; 

If they give Hells Canyon away, others will 
follow. The power lobby is doing its best to 
take over Niagara Falls. And the bell will 
be tolling for the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the rural electrification and all the rest. 
All this will mean less power and higher 
rates, fewer jobs and lower wages. 

Look what they have done with your im- 
mense offshore-oil interests. They have 
given away billions of your dollars in oll 
to pay a political debt to the Shivercrats 
and the Dixiecrats. A right expensive politi- 
cal debt so far as the citizens of 45 of the 
48 States are concerned. in my opin- 
ion, is the biggest steal in history of 
this Government of ours. It makes Teapot 
Dome look like petty larceny. 


CALLS FOR A FICHT 


Now. my friends, you don't have to take 
these things lying down. You can't hope to 
change the philosophy of those people who 
are now in Washington; but if you watch 
them closely and raise your volces loud and 
clear, you may be able to salvage some of 
these things. After all, they are just poli- 
ticlans, and they are influenced by public 
opinion. So I urge you to put up a good 
fight. day in and day out, for the things 
you believe in. 

You may yet be able to get some of the 
public. housing programs restored if you 
fight for it. 

You may yet be able to save Hells Canyon 
Dam from the private power monopoly if 
you put your backs into it. 

And you may even force a little progress 
here and there if you push hard enough. 
The courts may even save your offshore oil, 

You may be able to get a few improve- 
ments in the Taft-Hartley law; and you may 
also be able to get the social-security law 
strengthened a little, although I doubt both 
of these things very much. 

Then there is another thing on which you 
ought to make your position absolutely clear. 
That is the dangerous philosophy that bal- 
ancing the Federal budget is the most sacred 
objective of the Government—more impor- 
tant even than giving us the best Air Force 
in the world, or protecting great cities like 
Detroit from deyastation by Soviet atomic 
bombs. 

Now. I am a great believer In a balanced 
budget, and I kept the Government budget 
balanced, too, until an emergency came 
along, and that was a lot more important 
than all the balanced budgets in the world. 
i SAYS SECURITY MUST BE FIRST 

We have to put first things first. And the 
security and safety of this Nation comes 
ahead of everything else, so far as I am con- 
cerned. I don't see how anyone can take 
chances with our national defense, at such 
a time in the world’s history. I should 
think a first-class Air Force and air-raid- 
defense system, that would protect all our 
great cities and industrial centers, would be 
worth quite a lot to us just now—even if it 
unbalanced the budget for a while and de- 
ferred a tax cut for some years to come. 

It might even be better for the top- 
bracket-income groups than the money they 
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will make on a tax cut, because those extra 
dollars aren't going to do them much good if 
the whole country is devastated, 

My friends, we can’t just turn away from 
the international situation and wish it 
didn’t exist. And, as Gen. Omar Bradley 
said the other day, you don't start coasting 
before you reach the top of the hill When 
you do, you soon start rolling backward. 

The world picture is full of hope, today, 
just as it is full of danger. The sacrifices 
we have made in building up our defenses, 
the lives that have been laid down in stop- 
ping aggression, have not been in vain, 

$ CALLS FOR UNITY WITH ALLIES 


In these past years we have stood loyally 
with our allies and they with us. We have 
maintained unity and increased our defen- 
sive strength. It has been a sound, respon- 
sible, and understanding policy. 

We are entering a period of negotiations, 
we hope fruitful negotiations, with the So- 
viet group. As I have often said, whether 
these negotiations are successful will depend 
entirely upon them. But we must negotiate 
from strength, my friends. Strength is 
what Communists understand and respect. 

Strength comes from unity with our allies, 
from the sympathetic understanding of all 
free peoples, and from the power of our de- 
tense forces. If we allow our unity to waver, 
if our understanding with our allies becomes 
misunderstanding, if we whittle away the 
power of our defense forces, Just when we 
begin to negotiate, we Just invite disaster. 

I believe the free world is going to win 
this struggle. I think we are goling to win 
because we are free. And in this fight the 
free labor unions, all over the world, are one 
of our most important assets. 

We have all been thrilled, these past 2 
months, by the noble und costly resistance 
to Communist rule in East Germany and 
East Berlin. What started that movement 
thet shattered the myth of totalitarian in- 
vinelbility? It was the working people of 
East Germany. It was the average everyday 
trade unionist of East Berlin who dared defy 
the Communist terror. 


That is something for all of us to think 
about, and I hope that the trade unions of 
this country will continue to expand their 
great work of cooperation and encourage- 
ment because it is through such channels as 
these that the message of this country can 
reach the hearts of te people of other lands. 

For the last 7 months now the American 
people have had a representative overseas 
who has been truly able to reach the hearts 
of the people of other lands. He's come back 
now and he will soon tell you what he saw and 
what the chances are in the worldwide fight 
for peace and freedom. I hope you'll all lis- 
ten to him when he talks. He's a wonderful 
observer—just as he was a good Governor 
and an able candidate. And he always will 
be a great human being, Tht's Adlai Steven- 
son. He's going to talk at Chicago on the 
evening of September 15, and that's close. 

In our hopes for world peace and freedom, 
we are not Republicans and Democrats; we 
are all Americans. We all believe in making 
every effort for world peace. 

I want to see this great country of ours 
continue to follow the ways that have made 
us the strong and prosperous nation we are 
today. Our strength at home is the founda- 
tion of all our efforts abroad. Our strength 
at home flows from the fact that we have 
made this truly the land of opportunity for 
all our citizens. This is a land where all 
men come together in a cooperative effort to 
raise living standards and to broaden the 
héfizons of hope for all of us. We discovered 
the way to do this after years of suffering 
and economic distress. 

I don’t want to see anyone take us back 
to the old ways of and arrogance and 
indifferences to the public weal, which we re- 
jected 20 years ago. Because I know, if those 
days return, we shall lose our strength at 
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home and our moral leadership abroad, and 
the path will lead to depression and destruc- 
tion. 

So keep a good watch, and on this Labor 
Day, remember to be alert in all things that 
concern the public welfare, and do all you 
can to hold this Nation on its course of 
prosperity and justice for all men, 


Strong Figure Removed From Fourth 
Estate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6,.1954 

Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
excellent editorial written by Mr. Wilbur 
Matson, editor and copublisher of the 
Morgan County Herald of McConnels- 


ville, Ohio. 


The editorial, written by a master in 
the art, expresses my personal feelings 
and the feelings of thousands of people 
who have been privileged to know three 
Sore ip of the Littick family. It fol- 
os: 


STRONG FIGURE REMOVED From FOURTH ESTATE 


Death of Orville B. Littick removed a 
strong figure from the list of Ohio publish- 
ers. Mr. Littick was a worthy son of a worthy 
father. His father, W. O. Littick, a self-made 
man who died in 1940, consolidated a number 
of weaker publications serving the Zanes- 
ville field into one strong and successful pub- 
lishing enterprise. Upon his death, he was 
succeeded as general manager of the com- 
pany by his son, Orville, who died last week. 
During the long and hopeless illness with 
which the latter was afflicted, his brother, 
Clay, and son, W. O. Littick, Jr., have presided 
over the destinies of the Zanesville Publish- 
ing Co. 

When controlled by men of vision and 
ideals, a newspaper with circulation. can be 
a mighty influence for good in any commu. 
nity. W. O. Littick established his publishe 
ing business upon the rock of sound journ- 
alistie principals which found inception in 
long and hard experience. Mr. Littick first 
sought to serve the people of Zanesville and 
Muskingum County with a complete news 
service, State, national, and local. He then 
extended his field to coverage through the 
establishment of corespondents out 
the territory of which Zanesville is the hub, 

Since 1929 and until his fatal illness which 
began months ago, Orville Littick was a 
prominent factor in the splendid business 
which his father established. Unlike so 
many of the sons of men of wealth, the 
Littick brothers grew up imbued with a seri- 
ous purpose in life. Possessing excellent 
habits and great industry, Orville and Clay 
have carried on the publishing business 
which their father founded, with conspicue 
ous success, Both were men of broad gage, 
appreciative of merit in others and respecting 
those who are entitled to respect. Both con- 
sidered their influential publications, so 
widely circulated in this section of Ohio, 
not solely as mediums for personal aggran- 
dizement but as powerful weapons to pro- 
mote the best in the life of this section of 
the Muskingum Valley. 

We knew personally and held Bo“ Littick 
in highest esteem. In this, we but dupli- 
cated the opinion of other members of the 
newspaper fraternity in Ohio. Few, aside 
from a publisher, have any idea of the in- 
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finite variety of vexing problems which con- 
front the editor of any paper, large or small. 

A newspaper intimately affects the life of 
everyone in a community and the publisher 
must satisfy subseribers, business patrons, 
the proponents of multitudes of remedies for 
social ills which their advocates believe are 
essential for the salvation of the world. Not 
the least of his problems are keeping peace 
on the home front, where the arts of a diplo- 
mat are at times essential; and he must fear- 
lessly and honestly speak out on moot public 
questions, whether or not his opinions are 
popular. 

All of the exacting problems which con- 
front a publisher have been met with 
marked ability by Orville and Clay. Prior to 
his last, long illness, Orville lead a busy and 
a rich, full life. He was a success in his own 
right. His excellent business Judgment was 
not solely devoted to building his personal 
fortune. He was a civic leader, one of Zanes- 
ville's first citizens, ever ready to espouse 
and promote any cause which he sincerely 
believed was for the betterment of the people 

whom he had spent his lifetime. He 
had a heart for the poor, the unfortunate, 
which found an especial outlet in bettering 
the lives of crippled children, His work in 
the Boy Scout movement was notable and 
he will long be remembered with affection by 
hosts of the boys whom he helped in this 
worthy movement. His employees loved and 
respected him as just and considerate of their 
well being, and looked upon him as one of 
their own number who reatly wished to make 
life’s pathway brighter and easier for them. 

The Times Recorder and Signal are in- 
fluential journals of public opinion which 
daily visit the homes of thousands of readers 
in southeastern Ohio. A heavy responsibil- 
ity now devolves upon Clay Littick, but 
knowing him as we do, we have no hesitancy 
in predicting that he and W. O. Littick, Jr., 
are in every way qualified to carry on the 
high traditions of one of the outstanding 
newspaper families of Ohio—the W. O. Lit- 
tick family of Zanesville. 


American Postal Services 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to insert 
a most interesting and well-informed 
article entitled “American Postal Serv- 
ice,” which was published in the London 
Times of September 25, 1953. 

It is sometimes good to see ourselves 
as others see us. While this article is 
critical in spots, it is justly so, notably 
when it states that our Post Office De- 
partment has been too often the victim 
of politics and what the London Times 
calls vote-catching. 

The article pays a well-deserved trib- 
ute to our Postmaster General, Arthur 
Summerfield, and his heroic efforts to 
cut the Gordian knot of political log- 
rolling and bureaucratic muddling that 
has so greatly impeded the progress of 
our Post Office Department and its many 
fine employees. 

The article is as follows: 
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AMERICAN POSTAL SERVICES—EFFECT oF Po- 
LITICAL PATRONAGE ON DEPARTMENTAL 
EFFICIENCY 


On the main post-office building in New 
York is inscribed the proud boast that “not 
snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom of night 
stays these couriers from the swift comple- 
tion of their appointed rounds,” an adapta- 
tion of Herodotus’ tribute to the Persian 
messengers and a reminder to those who now 
trudge down the concrete pavements of 
Eighth Avenue of the romantic tradition of 
the American postal services. When the 
continent was being opened up and the cen- 
tral plains were infested with bandits, the 
cry that “the mail must go through” was a 
challenge to the crews of stagecoaches who 
were always in danger of attack when they 
carried, as they so often had to, valuable 
cargoes in cash, A modern postal system 
began, therefore, in the United States with 
entirely different problems from those in 
other countries. And it has continued to 
have different problems, problems which 
have made it almost impossible to operate 
the Department of the Post Office without 
incurring large deficits. 


SIZE OF COUNTRY 


One serious problem has always been the 
size and diversity of the country, A uni- 
form charge for all mail of the same class 
entails carrying letters thousands, instead 
of hundreds, of miles and delivering indi- 
vidual pieces to isolated neighborhoods at 
the same price as taking them around the 
corner. And it has meant the operation of 
a large number of uneconomic routes and 
services as a part of public policy. 

A more serious problem, for anyone trying 
to run the Department efficiently, is the tra- 
dition that the Post Office should provide so 
many of the positions with which the minor 
faithful are rewarded after a successful po- 
litical campaign. The products of the pa- 
tronage system have seldom proved them- 
selves capable even of running a small coun- 
try post office of the kind, of.which there 
are plenty, which are only kept open for 
fear of offending local pride or to make jebs 
available. It is because the Post Office is 
the chief instrument of patronage that the 
chairman of the national committee has 
so often become Postmaster-General. The 
present one, Mr. Arthur Summerfield, was 
chairman during General Eisenhower's cam- 
paign, both Mr. Roosevelt's had occupied the 
post and so had the first of Mr. Truman's. 
With his second choice Mr. Truman gallantly 
broke new ground by choosing a career civil 
servant, but unfortunately his experiment 
was not a success, 


VICTIM OF VOTE CATCHING 

The Post Office is continually the victim 
of congressional attempts to get, or keep, 
votes. One after the other Postmasters Gen- 
eral have gone to Congress and begged to 
be allowed to increase rates, and one after 
the other they have left emptyhanded. The 
result of all these factors is that the Post 
Office has had a surplus only 18 times in 
115 years and 9 of the so-called profitable 
years were in wartime, when much of the 
cost of transport and distribution was borne 
by the military. By the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, the deficit had reached the 
figure of $727 million, and, in the budget 
submitted by Mr. Truman for the present 
year, it was estimated to be 6746 million. 
It is probably American experience with the 
Post Office that accounts for the violence 
of American belief that no nationalized in- 
dustry can be run efficiently, honestly, or 
profitably. 

When Mr. Summerfield appeared before the 
Appropriations Committees of both Houses 
this spring he announced that he proposed, 
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“with the help of Congress and the support 
of the public, to make the Postal Establish- 
ment as nearly financially self-supporting as 
practicable, while at the same time improv- 
ing postal service.“ And there was no doubt 
that it needed improving. In the middle of 
residential Washington the last collection was 
between 6 and 6:30 and the only delivery of 
the day was often after noon. There is still 
only one delivery except in business districts 
and during the Christmas season—Mr. Sum- 
merfield is probably right in saying that, in 
the present condition of his Department's 
finances, the demand for a second delivery 
is not strong enough to justify the $80 mil- 
lion it would cost—but there is now a later 
collection which will allow someone who 
does not work at home to answer a letter on 
the day it is received. 

Like so many of his predecessors, the new 
Postmaster General failed to get the help 
from Congress for which he asked toward 
making his Department self-supporting. 
What he could do himself, he has done. He 
has eliminated $152 million in administra- 
tive costs by introducing modern methods 
and machines—that this should be possible 
out of a total expenditure of $2.8 billion is 
some indication of the archaic methods in 
use before—and he has increased revenue 
by $200 million through action which was 
within his power, such as raising interna- 
tional rates, which will be done from Novem- 
ber 1, and persuading the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to allow him to charge 
more for certain classes of mall over which 
the ICC has jurisdiction. 

A further $79 million was saved, or rather 
transferred from the Post Office to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, under a reorganization 
plan which separated payments to airlines 
for the carrying of mail from those which 
represented subsidies and made the latter a 
responsibility of the CAB. All this hard 
work reduced the anticipated deficit to $315 
million, and Mr. Summerfield tried to get 
permission to cut it further, to $74,500,000, 
by increasing rates on domestic air and first 
Class (except local mail), second, and third 
class mail and books. Congress refused, one 
Congressman giving as a reason that mail is 
delivered to the Tennessee Hills or to little 
islands in the great lakes as a matter of pub- 
lic policy and that he doubted whether such 
services should be charged to the Post Office 
deficit, 

POLICY OF SUBSIDIES 


The free services—to Members of Congress, 
Government departments, and the blind 
cost $56,500,000 in 1952 and they can be 
counted as subsidies agreed as a matter of 
public policy. There are also hidden within 
the losses of $240 million on second-class 
mail (newspapers and periodicals) and $192 
million on third-class mail (circulars and 
catalogs) other consclous subsidies. Eight 
types of organization—religious, educational, 
scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, labor, 
veterans’, and fraternal—get special rates 
for both classes, which accounts for a loss of 
about $50 million, and the free delivery of 
newspapers in the county—a traditional 
service without which few country news- 
papers could survive—costs $13,600,000. 
These three services between them, there- 
fore, account for a deficit of $120 million. 

These, however, are but a small part of the 
subsidies given to publishers. According to 
Mr. Summerfield, for every dollar a publisher 
pays to send his product through the mails 
the taxpayer pays an additional $3.92. These 
low rates were originally fixed as a part of 
educational policy but they now amount to 
& vast subsidy to a small group of national 
magazines. Indeed, the Chicago Tribune is 
fond of taunting the Luce Publications, 
Time, Life, and Fortune, with living entirely 
at the taxpayers’ expense on the basis of a 
calculation that their annual profit is ap- 
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proximately equal to the amount of hidden 
Subsidy they receive. 


LATEST PROPOSALS 


First-class internal mail, mainly letters, 
is the only important class that shows a 
Profit but the Postmaster General proposed 
to raise $150 million by increasing the rates 
from 3 to 4 cents for the first ounce on all 
but local mail, which used to have a 1-cent 
differential unti] the charge was raised from 
2 to 3 cents in 1944. He justified this by 
pointing out that it was the only class of 
mail which could help to make a substantial 
reduction in the annual deficit without in- 
filcting any particular hardship on the indi- 
vidual and by asserting that subsidies to one 
type of mail must be borne by increases in 
others. There was little disposition among 
his congressional audiences to agree with 
him. And he lost the support of Democrats 
by suggesting such small changes in second- 
class rates that the extra cost of the pro- 
Posed increase to publishers would have 
been only $20 million. The public would 
still, therefore, have to support to the tune 
of over $200 million a class which showed 
itself overwhelmingly Republican last 
November and which now definitely comes 
under the heading “big business.” So the 
session came to an end without Congress 
taking any action although the bill which 
would have raised rates was on the list of 
“must” legislation drawn up by the President 
on July 20. A week later the House Post Of- 
fice Committee rather ostentatiously shelved 
it. ; 

Mr. Summerfield will have to try again in 
January, and-his propects are, perhaps, not 
quite as bleak as his experience up to now 
might sugggest. A special advisory council 
of the Senate Post Office Committee is study- 
ing various proposals which would increase 
revenue by $330 million in and at the same 
time improve the services, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


Trrte 44, Sxrcrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TrrIx 44, Section 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Rxconn without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public, Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Record as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Record with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 
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2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all roll calls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and If all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches, will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
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The Highway Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me before the annual con- 
vention of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, in the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., on Tuesday, 
November 10, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR EDWARD MARTIN, or 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania is proud to welcome this dis- 
tinguished group of Americans. As road 
builders, you are engaged in one of the most 
important projects confronting our Nation. 


You doubtless have already been impressed 


with our factories, mines, buildings, and 
public improvements. 

Before talking about roads, bridges, and 
tunnels, and how to finance them, I would 
like to speak briefly about the Pittsburgh 
area and what made it. 

Pittsburgh is the center of the north- 
eastern quadrant of our country. In this 
quadrant, American initiative and enterprise 
have attained their highest development. 

More than one-half the population of the 
United States is contained within its bound- 
aries, It has three-fifths of the retail trade 
of our country and almost two-thirds of our 
national income. 

What has brought about such enormous 
industrial and cultural progress? Was it 
material wealth? Was it natural advantage? 
Was it the work of government? 

No—it was the hard work, devotion, thrift, 
and the character of the people living in 
this area. It was the leadership furnished 
by men of courage and vigor who poured 
their powerful creative energies into pro- 
ductive enterprise for the benefit of their 
fellow men. 

Eight years ago the Chamber of Commerce 
of Pittsburgh decided to unveil the portraits 
of certain distinguished men of Pittsburgh's 
business and industry and they chose the 
following: Horne, merchandising; Mellons, 
banking; Rees, boat building; Hunt, alumi- 
hum; Jones, iron; Heinz, food products; 
Westinghouse, airbrake and electrical appli- 
ances; Frick, coke; Rodgers, river navigation; 
Lockhart, oll; Carnegie, steel; Armstrong, 
cork; Harris, motion picture industry; 
Thomson, railroads; Oliver, ore; O'Hara, 
glass. 

These men were more than leaders in the 
economic life of Pittsburgh. They were 
active in the church, in education, in mili- 
tary service and government, 

They all came up in the American way. 
They knew how to work. They were not 
afraid to work. They knew no way to make 
indolence honorable. They did not depend 
upon Government to shape their way of life. 
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Some of them were immigrants who came 
to America in search of opportunity. They 
never discredited America. They never lost 
faith in America. They never lost faith in 
the Republic, 

Pittsburgh products, in a normal year, are 
valued at more than 62 billion. They find 
their way into every continent on the earth. 

Men, resources, ideas, and initiative are 
back of this great production. 

As an educational center, Pittsburgh is 
the home of the University of Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie Tech, Duquesne University, Mellon 
Institute, the Pennsylvania College for 
Women, the Western Theological Seminary, 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary and 
Mount Mercy College, and many noted col- 
leges in the surrounding area. 

The spiritual side has never been neglected 
in southwestern Pennsylvania. 

Stalwart preachers came over the moun- 
tains with the trappers and soldiers in the 
old days. First came the little log houses 
of worship, then the beautiful white frame 
churches, and now the imposing structures 
of brick, stone, and granite. 

Public-splrited newspaper editors have 
played an important part in shaping the 
destiny of western Pennsylvania. Novelists 
and historians of this area have influenced 
many lives. 

No part of America has done more to as- 
semble works of art and in the encourage- 
ment of music than Pittsburgh. The Pitts- 
burgh patrons of art are world famous. 

Business and industry, labor and agricul- 
ture, created the Pittsburgh we know. The 
part of Allegheny County farms in the build- 
ing of Pittsburgh cannot be ignored. In no 
part of the world is farming more diversified. 

Nor is there any place in the world where 
there is such a diversity of skilled labor as 
in southwestern Pennsylvania. We have 
mines, ollfields, gas fields, steel mills, quar- 
ries, coke ovens, oll refineries, aluminum 
plants, food processing, railways, and water 
transportation. These trades have been 
mastered by our people. 

Pittsburgh and its territory have been es 
preeminent in war as in peace. Two hun- 
dred years ago, the 23d of this month, George 
Washington saw the strategic importance of 
what was then the western gateway where 
the Monongahela and the Allegheny meet. 
He considered it well situated for a fort. It 
was built, and here, in 1758, the defeat of the 
French forces established British supremacy 
in the New World and shaped the course 
of world history. 

Now let us turn to the business at hand. 

Your organization represents the best 
roadbuilding brains and skill in the world. 

In your official duties you are concerned 
with one of the most difficult problems in 
all the complicated business of Government. 

The highway programs and policies which 
you formulate and put into operation affect 
the lives and well-being of every citizen, 

They have a direct bearing on our com- 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural prog- 
ress. They have an important part in 
national defense. 

They have a strong relationship to the 
social, cultural, and spiritual lives of our 
people and every other activity that enters 
into the American way of life. 

This has been true since the earliest days 
of our history. The roadbuilder has always 


held a place of highest importance in the 
growth and development of the American 
Continent. 

Transportation has been the key to our 
expanding economy since the westward mi- 
gration of the early pioneers through the 
forest, over the mountains, and across the 


Plains. 

The famous Conestoga wagon, a product 
of Pennsylvania, traveling in trains of 50 or 
more, played an important part in the over 
land transportation that led to the settle- 
ment and the economic development of the 
West. 

Military necessity was another strong fac- 
tor in road development, particularly here in 
western Ivania. 

Braddock's road from Cumberland, Md., to 
Fort Duquesne, now Pittsburgh, and the 
Forbes Road from Bedford, then known as 
Raystown, to the Ohio Forks were notable 
examples of roads cut through the wilder- 
ness by military forces. 

There can be no doubt that the great 
transportation systems of today—public 
roads, railroads, waterways, and airlines— 
are the arteries which carry the lifeblood 
of American progress and prosperity. 

We cannot go forward to greater 
ment unless our facilities for safe, speedy, 
dependable transportation keep pace with 
our vastly increased traffic needs. 

Unfortunately, in the matter of highways 
we have fallen far behind the spectacular 
growth of motor traffic, which has more than 
doubled in the last 10 years. You men who 
live with the highway problem day after 
day realize better than anyone else how 
serious the situation has become, 

You are all famillar with the statistics 
which show the extent to which deficiencies 
in our highway system have piled up during 
and since the end of World War I. 

The figures are startling. Most Americans 
are shocked when they learn that $40 billion 
will be required to bring our highway system 
up to 1953 traffic needs, without considering 
the needs of the immediate future. 

That situation places upon each of us a 
great responsibility. It points with the 
strongest emphasis to the imperative need 
for a sound, comprehensive highway pro- 
gram and a sound plan to finance such a 
program with a minimum of hardship on 
the taxpayer. 

I think we all agree on certain points. 

We haye the know-how to build the roads. 
The materials are available. The labor sup- 
ply need not cause us any concern. 

But—and there always seems to be a great, 
big but—the one question that we cannot 
dodge or evade is how to get the money. 

How are we going to finance a $40 billion 
program that gets bigger and more costly 
the longer it is delayed? 

Shall we resort to further deficit financing? 

Shall we put another squeeze on the 
long-suffering taxpayer to provide additional 
highway funds? 

Or is there a better plan? 

Surely a nation with a debt of $273 billion 
must weigh with utmost care any proposed 
expenditure that would increase the heavy 
burden of debt upon its citizens, 

We cannot make sound progress on bor- 
rowed money. The greatest single cause of 
Inflation is excessive borrowing, by local, 
State, and Federal Government. The rising 
cost of road construction under today’s in- 
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fiationary pressure is a striking example of 
the dangers resulting from depreciation in 
the value of the dollar. 

Excessive taxation places another heavy 
burden upon our people and acts as a barrier 
to economic progress. Our high living 
standards cannot be maintained under the 
double pressure of inflation and high taxes. 

It therefore seems to me that serious con- 
sideration should now be given to the ex- 
pansion of the self-liquidating principle 
with regard to roads, tunnels, and bridges. 

Furthermore, I believe that similar consid- 
eration should be given to financing new 
highway, bridge, and tunnel construction, in 
part, by the collection of tolls on facilities 
already in existence. 

For a long time many of us have been ad- 
vocating that Government at all three levels 
should be placed as far as possible on a pay- 
as-you-go basis, You know we can never 
go wrong when we pay all our bills at the 
end of the year. 

We must always remember that all taxes, 
whether local, State, or Federal, come out of 
the same pocket—the pocket of the con- 
sumer. 

There is no reason why the highway user 
should not pay for the roads. As a matter 
of fact, if the revenues collected in connec- 
tion with motor vehicles and their use were 
applied to highway purposes, the job so badly 
needed today could be paid for without any 
difficulty. 

Let us look at some The three 
levels of government now collect 87% billion 
a year from the manufacture and sale of 
motor vehicles, tires, gasoline, oll, and regis- 
tration fees. 

In addition a portion of the taxes on real 
estate goes into the maintenance of roads, 
streets, and bridges. We are collecting nearly 
$200 million a year from toll roads now in 
operation in the United States and this reve- 
nue will be substantially increased as an- 
other 1,000 miles of toll roads now under 
construction are completed. 

All of this adds up to more than $8 billion. 
If half of these revenues were devoted to 
highway purposes our road system would be 
brought up to present requirements in 10 
years and the cost would be paid by those 
getting the benefits. 

Experience has shown that great care must 
be exercised with regard to turnpike projects. 
It has been established that not more than 
8,000 miles of major roads pass through areas 
with a population dense enough to make 
them self-liquidating turnpikes. Already 
some in the country have not been success- 
ful financially. 

I do not pretend that in this brief talk 
I have brought the highway problem closer 
to solution. But I have some suggestions, 
growing out of my personal thoughts, which 
I should like to submit for your consid- 
eration. 

1, For a long time I have been convinced 
that the number of governmental units deal- 
ing with highways should be reduced. In the 
48 States of the Union we have more than 
46,000 civil subdivisions having some juris- 
diction over streets and roads. These in- 
clude townships, boroughs, counties, and 
cities. 

2. We should all preach and work for econ- 
omy in all branches of government. It ls my 
firm belief that our future as a free Repub- 
lic cannot be maintained without a sound 
and solvent foundation. I am convinced 
that we cannot effectively safeguard the 
security, stability, and economic progress of 
our country without balanced budgets at all 
levels of government, a sound currency and 
lower taxes. 

Our first objective—one that should be a 
must for all Government officials—should be 
the elimination of every needless or non- 
essential expenditure. We should cut away 
all waste, all overlapping and duplication in 
government. All functions and services that 
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we can do without—even H desirable— 
should be wiped out until we have balanced 
the budget. 

Then we should put more emphasis on 
greater savings until we can bring down the 
oppressive burden of debt and taxes which 
bear so heavily upon our people today. 

3. We should finance highway, bridge, and 
tunnel projects by the collection of tolls 
wherever it is financially feasible to make 
them self-liquidating. 

4, We should consider the advantage of 
placing tolls on some roads, bridges, and 
tunnels already built which serve large cen- 
ters of population. 

5. The Federal Government should with- 
draw as soon as possible from the gasoline 
tax field and all such revenue should go 
to the States to be used for highway con- 
struction and maintenance without diver- 
sion for any other purpose. 

6. We should put more effort behind a 
long range, comprehensive plan for roads 
for the United States with a national sys- 
tem of interstate highways based on our 
commercial and military requirements. 

7. There should be full and complete co- 
operation among State governments to 
establish uniform regulations covering the 
weight and size of trucks and buses. 

8. We should carefully consider whether 
Federal participation in the development of 
roads, bridges, and tunnels should be con- 
tinued as at present or whether it should 
be limited to research, coordination and 
supervision. Engineering and construction 
definitely should be kept under the control 
of the States, 

9. Highway planning to reduce traffic con- 
gestion around our big cities should be 
coordinated with the needs of civilian de- 
fense, Rapid dispersion by means of an 
adequate system of good, wide roads is the 
best defense against any attack on civilian 
population, 

I do not offer these suggestions as a cure- 
all or a perfect solution to all our motor 
transportation problems. But I do think 
they are worthy of your thoughtful con- 
sideration as a basis for discussion. 

As chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works of the United States Senate, I can tell 
you that no extensive argument will be 
needed to convince the committee members 
that the rehabilitation and expansion of our 
highway system is of vital importance to 
the future of our Nation. 

We recognize that highway transportation 
must keep pace with our expanding needs 
if America is to go ahead in security, eco- 
nomic strength, and prosperity. 

A great mass of testimony has already been 
placed in the records of the committee by 
executives of your organization and other 
well-qualified experts. 

We have before us many valuable sugges- 
tions and recommendations. I know that in 
the next session of Congress we will again 
have the benefit of your advice and guidance. 

On behalf of the Senate Public Works 
Committee I most cordially invite your help 
and cooperation with complete assurance 
that your views will be gratefully received 
and deeply appreciated. 


Opening of Charleston Air Force Base 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recozp an ad- 
dress delivered on November 3, 1953, in 
Charleston, S. C., by the great senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Mar- 
BANK], 

This address by the Senator from 
South Carola seems to me especially 
significant because no one has been more 
courageous and farsighted than he in 
facing up to the truth of what we need 
in the way of military requirements to 
defend our country, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The opening of this Air Force base is an 
important event for this State. It demon- 
strates again recognition by the Air Force 
and the Department of Defense of the im- 
portance of South Carolina to the Nation's 
military strength. Here in South Carolina 
we are very proud of the contribution that 
we are making to the growing military might 
of this country. 

Ever since the Revolution, the young men 
of South Carolina have proved themselves in 
every war our Nation has fought. In World 
War II they fought all over the globe, and in 
the recent war in Korea they distinguished 
themselves as they always have in the past. 

South Carolina is proud of its young men 
who have served with such distinction in 
war. It is also proud of its sons who are in 
the service today, in military units that-are 
on guard all the way from Germany to Japan. 

We have another reason to be proud of 
what our State is doing for the country in 
this period of crisis. It is not only the men 
in the service who are making a notable 
contribution; the people here at home are 
also contributing their share, and more than 
their share, in many ways. 

First of all, of course, is the contribution 
of South Carolina agriculture and industry 
that is indispensable to the economy of our 
country and to its prosperity. The material 
goods we produce here, and even the taxes 
we pay, become a part of a total national 
strength on which military strength is built. 

When it comes to actual production of 
military strength, South Carolina's share is a 
big one. We have long served as an excellent 
base for all three branches of our armed 
services. 

Our fine harbors provide excellent shore 
facilities for the Navy, and training bases 
for the Marine Corps. 

The Army finds that our mild weather is 
almost ideal for the training of soldiers in 
land warfare. Our favorable climate and 
our level terrain have also provided an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the operations and 
training of the Air Force. Since this is an 
air base that we are dedicating on this 
occasion, I am going to say a few words 
about the air power of the United States. 

It is high time for somebody to talk about 
United States air power and to talk plainly 
and to the point. Ever since I have been 
in Washington, I have taken a special inter- 
est in this subject. I have always fought 
for progress in the building of American air 
power, and I began to fight at a time when 
there were very few of us to carry on the bat- 
tle. I want to tell you that we have to fight 
just as hard today. If a lot of people had 
their way, this Nation would have a second- 
best Air Force just because air power is new 
and because they have other interests. 

Ever since Billy Mitchell was court-mar- 
tialed and kicked out of service, the fight 
for adequate air power in this country has 
been a hard fight. Those of us who have 
stood up for adequate air strength have been 
proved right over and over again; yet today 
we are up against the same kind of bitter 
opposition we always encountered in the 
past. Right now, I believe the struggle is 
actually more violent than it has ever been 
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in the past, despite the fact that the country 
has never been in greater danger as a result 
of failure to build the air power we ought 
to have. 

Let me tell you briefly what our situation 
is today, and then I will tell you what is 
being done about it. I am sure you will 
agree with me that not enough is being done 
about it—not near enough. 

We all know what the Communists are up 
to. They want to conquer the world because 
they do not believe they can survive as Com- 
munists if part of the world remains free, 
They have trouble all the time around their 
borders, wherever their people come in con- 
tact with free men. 

After World War H. we disarmed, and the 
Russians did not disarm. They kept about 
200 divisions of ground troops under arms. 
They started building submarines on a big 
scale. They continued their heavy produc- 
tion of airplanes while we cut our plane pro- 
duction down to a mere trickle. 

The Soviets stole a few of our long-range 
B-29's that fell into thelr hands. Using 
these as models, they bullt more of these 
planes than we have today. They have more 
than two thousand, and they can reach all 
the way to South Carolina from bases in 
Russia. Now they are producing bigger and 
better long-range bombers that can fly far- 
ther and faster. 

They stole secrets of the atomic bomb, and 
they started making that terrible weapon 
4 years ago. They have now begun making 
hydrogen bombs, just a short time after we 
ourselves began to experiment with this ter- 
rible weapon that is powerful enough to fiat- 
ten all of Charleston, including the suburbs, 
in one blast. 

No one but a fool would try to pretend that 
the Russians are maintaining this armament 
and bullding there terrible weapons for use 
against anybody but us. They don’t need 
them for anybody but us. Except for the 
United States, the Reds could take over 
Europe and Asia any time they felt like doing 
it. This is a fact that has been admitted by 
all the experts over and over aguin, 

The Soviets would not need to use hydro- 
gen bombs, or even atomic bombs, on any 
nation but ours. They could easily conquer 
Europe and Asia without the bomb. We 
might as well edmit they are going to use 
them on us whenever they feel their air 
force is more powerful than ours so that 
they can get away with it. 

The Reds would have a big advantage 
from the start because they could strike the 
first blow. and the first blow with a few 
hydrogen bombs might come very near win- 
ning the war. Just one of those things is as 
powerful as a pile of TNT the size of the 
Great Pyramid of Egypt. One hydrogen 
bomb can make as big an explosion as all 
the bombs we dropped on Germany in World 
War II put together. 

Just to give you an Idea of how the atomic 
Domb and hydrogen bomb have revolution- 
ized warfare, I can tell you that we used 
about $7 billion worth of ammunition in the 
entire Korean war, and that includes all 
kinds of ammunition except small arms, 
For this amount we could have blasted 
every square mile of North Korea with 
atomic bombs, and we could have done it 
within a few hours. 

Now, you may have heard a lot of talk 
coming out of Washington about the Rus- 
sians not having enough atomic bombs and 
hydrogen bombs, and you may be a little 
mixed up about it. Let me tell you right 
now that you have been hearing weasel 
words on this subject from people who don't 
want to admit Just how serious the situa- 
tion really is. We have had the greatest 
amount of bungling in the Defense Depart- 
ment that has happened since the Spanish- 
American War. 

There are some well-meaning but inex- 
perlenced men in the Department of Defense 
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who have contradicted themselves every few 
days for the past several months. 

They have made so many contradictory 
statements about the Air Force, and about 
atomic and hydrogen bombs, that the ad- 
ministration had to gag everybody so that 
the people of this country now have no way 
of knowing the truth. Our military men, 
and particularly leaders of the Air Force, 
have been forbidden to say anything that 
has any importance. They cannot talk about 
the hydrogen bomb, or the atomic bomb, 
or the strength of the Air Force, or any- 
thing else that might result in criticism for 
the new manazement in the Defense Depart- 
ment that has made so many mistakes. 

I knew they were bungling the job 6 
months ago when they started cutting the 
Air Force at the very time when we needed 
to build up our air power first of all. They 
claimed then that with the hydrogen bomb 
we had such an advantage over the Russians 
we did not need as big an Air Force as the 
Joint Chiefs said we would need. 

Then the Russians exploded a hydrogen 
bomb years ahead of the time they were 
supposed to do it, and in its embarrassment, 
the administration simply refused to admit 
it was wrong. Instead of admitting that 
this was a tragic mistake, right at the time 
when alr power Is becoming completely dom- 
inant in warfare, they went right ahead with 
the old program of keeping the Army and 
Navy up to strength and holding the Air 
Force back from the strength everyone 
agreed a year ago it ought to have. They 
even cut out several hundred more planes 
from the program after promising not to, 

I was not even satisfied with the program 
for the Air Force a year ago. We knew what 
the Russians were up to. We knew they 
were building hundreds of long-range 
bombers that would be useful only against 
the United States. We knew they were 
making hundreds of atomic bombs to be 
carried by those bombers. Yet the Russians 
built up an air force of 20,000 combat planes 
in active combat units, while we coasted 
along on an Air Force of less than 6,000 
combat planes in active combat units. 

The Democratic administration under 
President Truman finally got started after 
the Korean war and was doing a fine job 
toward building a 143 wing Air Force. It 
was a long-term program, and we had been 
at it for nearly 3 years. Bullding an air 
force is a long-range job, and every time you 
change your goal you waste billions of 
dollars. 

Yet the new bosses of the Department of 
Defense came in and started cutting back 
the Air Force when it was only two-thirds 
along the way toward the 143 wings it had 
been building for 3 years. This was the air 
strength that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in- 
cluding the heads of the Army and Navy, 
nad agreed was the absolute minimum to 
enable us to carry out any kind of strategy 
of defense that could insure the security of 
this Nation. 


We heard all kinds of testimony in the 
Senate trying to excuse and explain this 
inexcusable cutback. None of the explana- 
tions made much sense. 


Over and over again, people who were try- 
ing to defend this sabotage of our air pro- 
gram had to put the whole blame on General 
Eisenhower, and, of course, he was in no 
position to refuse to accept the blame. The 
testimony in the Senate showed conclusively 
that the President knew very little of what 
was going on in the Defense Department 
until after the whole program had been an- 
nounced. The cat was out of the bag, and 
it was too late to start over again without 
admitting a serious error. 

Now, I have the greatest respect for the 
President, and I think he is a fine man and 
doing his best to do æ good job. However, 
he is not infallible, and I, for one, refuse to 
abdicate the responsibility of Congress to 
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provide for the defense of this country. 
Other Presidents have made mistakes before, 
and even General Elsenhower himself has 
made mistakes. Remember that General 
Eisenhower is a soldier, not an airman, and 
soldiers have always underrated the impor- 
tance of alrpower. I can remember when 
General Drum tricd to limit the range of 
Army airplanes, and when the Air Corps was 
told not to build a plane that could fly 
farther than a division could march in a day. 
The only way the Air Corps got permission 
to build the B-17, the only plane that could 
bomb Germany in daylight early in World 
War H, was to argue that we had to have a 


‘long-range bomber to defend the Panama 


Canal. 

Army generals wasted billions of dollars in 
preparation for land invasion of Japan— 
and even brought Russia into the war against 
Japan—because they refused to believe Japan 
could be defeated without a land invasion. 
If it had not been for a few of us in the 
Senate and House who fought for more air- 
power against the advice of Army generals, 
we would have had to invade Japan, and it 
would have cost us half a million American 
soldiers. 

It is interesting to remember that just 4 
years ago the Russians exploded their first 
atomic bomb. That got a lot of people in the 
country and in Congress to question whether 
the strength of the Air Force was sufficient 
to meet this new threat. Nobody was sate 
isfied with the statements made by the Sec- 
retary of Defense at that time, so General 
Eisenhower, who was then at Columbia Uni- 
versity, was called in by the Senate commit- 
tee for his opinion. He testified in a public 
hearing in the spring of 1950 that he thought 
the Truman defense budget of just $14 bil- 
lion was about right. Despite the fact that 
the Russians had already exploded an atomic 
bomb, he recommended an increase in that 
budget of only $500 million. He said he did 
not think the Russians having an atomic 
bomb would make much difference, 

The terrible fix we were in when the Korean 
war broke out and the fearful time we 
had—being afraid to strike back at China 
while we had what General Vandenberg 
called a “shoestring Air Force’—proved how 
wrong General Eisenhower was as a prophet 
at that time. 

Now, I think it Is a very strange fact that 
4 years later, right after the Russians have 
exploded a hydrogen bomb more advanced, 
in some respects, than any we have made, 
President Eisenhower's Secretary of Defense 
recommends an increase in the Alr Force 
budget of exactly the same amount General 

mhower recommended just before the 
Korean war—$500 million. 

That sum proved to be completely inade- 
quate at that time. Although we escaped 
disaster in the Korean war, we had to suffer 
many thousands of casualties that would 
not have been necessary had we had enough 
air straight to keep the Chinese out of that 
war from the beginning. 

I think everybody that knows the power 
of a hydrogen bomb, and knows what a 
superior air force can do with those weapons 
against a country with a smaller air force, 
is willing to admit that $500 million addi- 
tional to counter the new Russian threat is 
far from enough. 

One year ago, the defense budget and the 
defense plans had been worked out by Gen- 
eral Bradley, of the Army; General Vanden- 
berg, of the Air Force; Admiral Fechteler, of 
the Navy; and General Collins, of the Army. 
These plans had been approved by the ad- 
ministration and overwhelmingly voted by 
both Houses of Congress. Under these plans 
the Air Force was working toward at least 
130 wings by June of 1954, 138 wings by 
June of 1955, and 143 wings of modern sir- 
craft by June of 1956. 

This wes considered a modest air 
even before the Russians exploded the hydro- 
gen bomb, What do we have now? The 
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very best we can hope for after the wrecking 
job done by the new crew in the Defense 
Department, and endorsed by the President 
who is trying desperately to carry out his 
campaign promise to balance the budget— 
the very best that is promised now is to 
have only 115 Air Force wings by next June. 
That is at least 15 wings less than we could 
have had except for the new of 
Defense’s interference in a program that had 
already been running smoothly for 3 years, 
We are now promised only 120 air wings by 
June of 1955, which is at least 18 wings less 
than we would have had under the Truman 


program, 

Most of this difference is due to new re- 
stvictions on manpower in the Air Force, 
imposed by the Secretary of Defense, which 
holds the Air Force at less than 1 million 
men. The previous plan was to have 1,060,- 
000 men in the Air Force—just 100,000 men 
over its present strength. The Air Force is 
losing 23 wings of combat power, one-fifth of 
its planned strength, because it is not per- 
mitted to recruit and train the men to man 
these 23 wings. The job could be done with 
a little over one-tenth addition to the pres- 
ent strength of the Air Force in manpower. 

This is so foolish and shortsighted that it 
seems incredible, but it is true. 

In the next session of Congress, I am going 
to fight to give this country adequate alir- 
power in a world where airpower is going to 
decide whether this Nation stands or falls. 
Ever since the days of Billy Mitchell-and I 
knew him well—there have been greedy in- 
terests of a personal nature fighting against 

er. There nas always been jealousy 
on the part of some people in the other 
services, although not, I am happy to say, 
of all the people in the other services. 
There has always been resistance on the part 
of special interests that are tied up with old 
ways of doing things, and we have never had 
the airpower we ought to have in this 
country. 

Despite the fact that Billy Mitchell was 
proved right, acclaimed a hero, and decorated 
by Congress after he was dead, some people 
go on ignoring lessons that we should have 
learned. General Vandenberg had the cour- 
age to speak the truth and, although he was 
not entirely well at the time, he stood up 
under 3 days of attack by administration 
leaders and proved every point that he made. 
Yet, rather than to admit that a mistake 
had been made, the administration ignored 
his warnings, even though not a single error 
or contradiction could be found in any of 
General Vandenberg's testimony. 

The day will come when General Vanden- 
berg’s words will be quoted again and again, 
and he will be acciaimed as another far- 
seeing and self-sacrificing man, whose words 
should have been heeded before it was too 
late. 

I hope that we will again be lucky and 
escape the worst consequences that could 
come from mistakes that have been made, 
but we cannot afford to take such chances 
with the future of the United States and 
the future of the whole world. The only 
way we can make the Russians listen to 
reason today is to be so strong in the air 
they will never dare attack us. The only 
way we can strike back at them today is 

the air, and we are already leveling 
off in our buildup of air strength. They are 
going right ahead with theirs. I believe the 
people of this country are not going to be 
content to let this happen, and if I know 
the people of South Carolina, I know they 
will not be content to let it happen. 

In this State we are deeply involved in 
the defense of the United States against air 
attack and development of our ability to 
strike back through the air with overwhelm- 
ing air force at anybody who attacks us. 

This airfield is an important part of that 
picture, and a fighter interceptor squadron 
is being put on this airfield for that reason. 

The people of this country and the people 
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‘of South Carolina will not be satisfied until 
we know that our air program is back on 
the track and receiving the emphasis it will 
have to have if we are going to prevent a 
terrible war—or even if we are going to pre- 
vent defeat in a terrible war that might be 
forced upon us. 

We have the people in this country—and 
the resources— that can make the United 
States supreme in the alr. South Carolina 
is going to fight for air supremacy and go 
on working to make the United States of 
America supreme in the air. If we can get 
this done, no one will attack us, and our 
country will be safe. 


Pros and Cons of the Brownell 
Wiretapping Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
not had an opportunity to consult with 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. Fercu- 
son] regarding the matter to which Iam 
about to allude, but I am sure he would 
have no objection to the request I shall 
make; in fact, I am sure he would desire 
to join me in the request. I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
by the Senator from Michigan IMr. 
FERGUSON] and me on the pros and cons 
of the Brownell wiretapping proposal, 
the statement appearing in today’s issue 
of Newsweek. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THe Hor WIRETAPPING DEBATE: THE Cast 
FOR, AND A HARD-HITTING ARGUMENT 
AGAINST IT 
(Attorney General Brownen's request for 

legislation to permit use of wire-tapped evi- 

dence in Federal courts, primarily as a weap- 
on against espionage, has created one of the 
hottest issues confronting Congress. Here 

Senator Homes Frercuson, Michigan Repub- 

lican and former prosecutor, states the case 

for enactment of such a law.) 


Justice Holmes called wiretapping a “dirty 
business,” and it is a dirty business, but 
espionage and subversion are dirtier busi- 
nesses. 

To some people wiretapping of any kind, 
even subject to reasonable restrictions, is an 
instrument for oppression of free citizens 
and should be forever outlawed. To many 
others, wiretapping for investigation of 
crimes involving national security and de- 
fense, and crimes like kidnaping, is a sensi- 
ble adjustment between the liberties of the 
individual and the need for protecting the 
Nation from its internal enemies. 

Chief Justice Taft held that wiretapping 
was legal and said: “A standard which would 
forbid the reception of evidence if obtained 
by other than nice, ethical conduct by Gov- 
ernment officials would make society suffer 
and give criminals greater immunity than 
has been known heretofore.” 

Two recent cases, the Harry Dexter White 
ease and the Judith Coplon case, emphasize 
the need for permitting the Government to 
use wiretapping evidence in criminal courts 
to prove espionage and subversion. 

It seems to me that FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover summed up the need for wiretapping 
when he told a committee of Congress: 
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“Modern techniques must be used in deal- 
ing with treason, espionage, sabotage, and 
the kidnaping of little children. I dare say 
that the most violent critic of the FBI would 
urge the use of wiretapping techniques if 
his children were kidnaped and held in cus- 
tody. Certainly there is as great a need to 
utilize this technique to protect our country 
from those who would enslave us and are 
engaged in treason, espionage, and subver- 
sion, and who, if successful, would destroy 
our institutions and democracy.” 

Unfortunately, the technique of wiretap- 
ping has been widely abused by many per- 
sons, even law-enforeing agencies, for un- 
lawful purposes and for their personal and 
political advancement. Its use in connec- 
tion with marital investigations by the pri- 
vate eye, its use in labor, business, and pro- 
Tessional rivalries, and its use by local police 
for shaking down racketeers and gamblers 
has contributed to the distrust which many 
people have for wiretapping. 

Experience with wiretapping technique 
and the flagrant disregard for established 
lawful procedures by persons unauthorized 
to use wiretapping make it plain that a 
clear Federal act is essential for protecting 
both the individual and the Nation. The 
Special Senate Committee on Organized 
Crime in Interstate Commerce has recom- 
mended legalizing wiretapping. The Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee report en- 
titled “Interlocking Subversion in Govern- 
ment Departments” fully confirms the need 
for this action. 

The three fields in which it appears that 
this Federal act is essential are espionage, 
subversion (which involves national securi- 
ty), and the kidnapping of children, which 
strikes at the heart of our Nation. It ap- 
pears that such legislation is required to 
lay at rest the doubts which now exist in 
some minds. 

It seems clear that the people of our coun- 
try should not have to wait until our coun- 
try is destroyed in order to learn who the 
plotters against us are, and that the people 
should not be helpless to require such plote 
ters to pay a penalty for their betrayal. 

A section of the Federal Communications 
Act bars the evidence obtained directly from 
wiretappings, as well as any derivative evi- 
dence obtained, from being admitted In a 
Federal court, although no law bars the tap- 
ping of wires or the obtaining of the evi- 
dence. The law prohibits the divulgence and 
publication of the information obtained. 

A Federal wiretapping statute should be 
carefully restricted and contain a number 
of well-defined limitations for the protection 
of individual rights, tncluding the 
tions which are afforded all citizens from 
search and seizures by the fourth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. It should only 
permit such evidence to be used in a criminal 
case in a Federal court, and only the FBI 
should be permitted to use this method and 
obtain evidence in this manner. 

There are additional cases which could be 
brought to the bar of justice if wiretap evi- 
dence could be used in court and I belleve 
Justice and the public interest will best be 
served by the enactment of such a law. 


(The Brownell wire-tap legislation will be 
opposed—by filibuster, if necessary—by Sen- 
ator Wayne Morse, a former law professor. 
The Oregon Independent will be joined by 
a group of Democrats bent on beating the 
legislation. Here, Morse argues the case 
against the legislation sponsored by the 
Eisenhower administration.) 

In Nazi Germany families muffled their 
telephones with blankets so that the wire- 
tapping ears of the Gestapo could not hear 
their private conversations. It is doubtful 
whether there are enough telephones in Rus- 
sia to make such a practice widespread. We 
can be sure that what telephones do exist are 
tapped with impunity by Communist police, 
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If we adopt totalitarian methods to com- 
bat the activities of totalitarian agents, we 
thereby compromise our democratic prin- 
ciples and repudiate our historic faith in the 
privacy of the home as the free man’s castie. 
Throughout the ages freedom for the indi- 
vidual has had to be protected from the 
tyranny of too much police power. A gov- 
ernment ceases to be the servant of the 
people whenever police agents, under the 
excuse of crime detection, are allowed to 
monitor private conversations of supposedly 
free men. 

In 1954 we should not permit the bogey- 
men of the Eisenhower administration to 
scare us into a legislative sacrifice of our 
rights of privacy. Brownell’s wire-tapping 
proposal would do just that. It is an un- 
necessary device for detecting espionage, sub- 
version, and treason, It is a coverup for 
lazy, inefficient, unimaginative, ruthless law- 
enforcement administration. The history of 
the struggle for freedom shows that indecent 
police methods, such as proposed by Brownell 
in this instance, breed for law and 
shake the confidence of law-abiding citizens 
in the administration of Justice. Police 
tyranny is no substitute for police protection. 

The denial of improper search and seizure 
has not crippled law enforcement. Neither 
will the continued protection of the right 
of free men to converse in privacy, irrespec- 
tive of whether they be innocent or guilty 
of wrongdoing. We cannot legalize safely a 
wire-tap apparatus for police surveillance of 
the privacy of the homes of America and not 
run the risk of sacrificing, in the name of 
law-enforcement expediency, our hard-won 
protections against secret-police tactics. 

Conditioning wiretapping upon a court 
order—and the Attorney General apparently 
is impatient of even such a curb—is insuf- 
ficient protection against abuse. Of neces- 
sity, the application and order are secret. 
No one can be secure. 

A wiretap order cannot be restricted to 
specific articles and evidence as a search 
Warrant must be. Every word spoken and 
every person who is called or calls upon a 
telephone is open to unrestricted surveil- 
lance. Wiretapping invites the terrible dan- 
ger of police blackmailing. 

In 1928, the Supreme Court held in a 
5 to 4 decision that wiretapping without 
warrant was not prohibited by the fourth 
and fifth amendments. There were historic 
dissents written by some of the finest jurists 
and Interpreters of the Constitution in our 
history: Holmes, Brandeis, and Stone, 

Listen to Justice Brandeis: 

“The evil incident to invasion of the 
privacy of the telephone is far greater than 
that involved in tampering with the mails. 
Whenever a telephone line is tapped, the 
privacy of the persons at both ends of the 
line is invaded. * * * As a means of esplo- 
nage, writs of assistance and general war- 
rants are but puny instruments of tyranny 
and oppression when compared with wire- 
tapping.” 

Primarily because of the subsequent pas- 
sage of the Federal Communications Act, the 
Supreme Court has not had occasion to re- 
consider the 1928 majority holding, although 
a line of cases has indicated that the earlier 
majority opinion is considered no longer to 
be the law. 

I do not for a moment underestimate the 
aggressive intent of foreign Communists and 
their agents within our country. Neverthe- 
less, I am satisfied that the FBI and the 
Central Intelligence Agency are doing the 
necessary job in discovering and identifying 
enemy agents and are better off without a 
wiretapping blackmalung law to assist them. 

During its infancy, the United States en- 
acted the allen and sedition laws at a time 
of international crisis and domestic turmoil. 
The statutes, which restricted free expres- 
sion, were rationalized on the basis of na- 
tional security. What is a nation profited 
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if it gains security and loses its liberty? 
The Eisenhower administration should pon- 
der that question long and well, because 
there is no room in America for a substitu- 
tion of police espionage for vigilant and 
unfailing adherence to democratic principles 
and fair methods of law enforcement. 


When Milk Is Controlled the Public Pays 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
commenting on the milk industry and 
the consuming public before the House 
on February 3, 1953, I propounded a 
question which I believed, and still be- 
lieve, has a great deal of significance to 
the housewife as well as the producer of 
dairy products. We all know how diffi- 
cult it has been to halt the rising price 
spiral of food and everyday necessities 
in the home. On that date I asked: 
“Where can the head of a large family 
purchase a gallon of milk today without 
paying for 4 containers, 4 bottling 
operations, and the handling cost of 4 
items in addition to his milk?” 

I am glad to say that my question has 
at long last been answered through the 
medium of a very noteworthy article pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of Janu- 
ary 6 by Mr. J. J. Lawson, of the Lawson 
Milk Co., Akron, Ohio. Both the pro- 
ducer and the consumer would do well 
to give serious thought to the resource- 
fulness and accomplishments of this out- 
standing concern and they are to be con- 
gratulated on their practical solution of 
a problem that affects every home in 
the country. While the question of 
controls and marketing regulations may 
be rather sectional in nature, there is so 
much of merit in Mr. Lawson's article 
that I would like to quote it in full at 
this point in the Recorp. It follows: 
WHEN MILK Is CONTROLLED THE PUBLIC PAYS 

AN OPEN LETTER TO THE UNITED STATES 

CONGRESS 

The Lawson Milk Co. started with an ides 
about 15 years ago that a plan of milk proc- 
essing and distribution could and should 
be devised and developed, whereby milk 
could be sold at prices low enough to fit 
every income bracket. Lawson's wanted to 
make it possible for people with large fami- 
lies to have all the milk they needed and 
could use, since milk is the most essential 
food we have for babies and growing chil- 
dren, and is the most complete food we have 
for the whole family. 

The plan was completed, and the policy 
set for its operation. It has been the policy 
of the Lawson Milk Co., under this plan, to 
sell milk as cheaply as it is possible to sell 
it, consistent with the highest standards of 
quality. From the start, we were able to 
sell milk under this plan so cheaply that 
people could afford to buy it by the gallon. 

It was then that Lawson’s started to put 
up milk in gallon glass jugs, with a conven- 
ient carrying handle, selling it 
through company-owned dairy stores, at 30 
to 40 percent below the average retall de- 
livered price. It was about 15 years ago 
that we opened our first dairy store. Now we 
operate 90 company-owned stores in the Ak- 
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ron, Cleveland, and Canton districts, and we 
serve, in addition, 40 dealer franchise stores. 

The influence of this plan and the use of 
It has brought the price of milk down to all 
milk consumers in the above markets. They 
now can buy all their milk far below the 
National average retail price—64 cents per 
gallon—with savings of as much as $100 
per year on milk alone for the average family 
of four. 

At the same time Lawson’s has paid milk 
suppliers equal to, or above, the top market 
price for their milk, and has paid employees 
equal to, or above, the average local wage of 
the industry. 

How has this been done? By using the 
most modern and up-to-date methods used 
anywhere in the industry for the 
and the distribution of fresh milk in large 
containers. 

Legislators, Federal milk control boards, 
and State milk control boards have given 
the appearance for many years—and maybe, 
sincerely so—that they are trying to solve 
the milk producer and the milk consumer 
problems of the country. Is it possible that 
the Lawson Milk Co. might have a simple 
remedy for some of these problems? Our 
plan is no secret and can be used nation- 
wide, if desired and if not blocked by con- 
trols. 

The Lawson plan was developed and put 
into operation for the purpose of selling milk 
to the housewives at a much lower price 
than prevailing market prices. We have 
saved our customers 30 to 40 percent on their 
milk purchases since 1939. But, as we have 
entered new markets which are Federal con- 
trolled, we have been penalized as much as 
$20,000 per month for selling our milk under 
the prevailing price in that market, When 
we recently criticized the evils of State milk 
controls, we were then sued for $100,000. 

The Federal, State, and dealer association 
control policies, since the middle thirties, 
have sought to place the highest price on the 
fluid milk which is sold to the housewife. 
The milk to housewives is aways priced much 
higher than any other milk sold in the 
market. The result—she just buys less than 
she otherwise would buy if she was getting 
it at a much more reasonable price. Many 
housewives cannot afford enough milk for 
their family's needs at the higher prices. 
That is the main reason for the surplus milk 
and butter in the country. 

Why set the price of milk to the house- 
wife so high that she cannot afford to buy 
what she needs and then tax her to pay for 
what she can't buy, tax her to pay for the 
Government storage on the surplus milk and 
butter until it is of by the Govern- 
ment, and then add a little bit more to her 
taxes to pay for Government enforcement 
costs? It looks like the housewife is hav- 
ing to pay for a lot that she is not getting 
and the innocent, helpless children in the 
country are the victims of evil abuses of 
National and State milk control systems. í 

J. J. LAWSON, 


A REPORT ON NATIONAL MILK PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION FOR 1952 


The United States consumption of fluid 
milk and cream in 1952—the latest year for 
which figures are complete—was 352 pounds 
per capita. (Figures taken from reports for 
1952 of U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 

Akron’s consumption of fluid milk and 
cream in 1952 was 536 pounds per capita, or 
184 pounds per person more than the national 
average. (Figures taken from the departe 
ment of Health of the City of Akron, Ohio.) 

Had the rest of the Nation consumed as 
much milk per person as did the people of 
the Akron area, there would have been a 
shortage of milk m of more than 
15 billion pounds. There would have been 
no dairy problem—consumers, farmers, the 
Government, and processors, all would have 
benefited. 
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Delta Pioneer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the great Delta country of Mis- 
sissippi, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent, is not far removed from the stage 
of a frontier wilderness. We were re- 
minded of this fact a few days ago, upon 
the death of Mrs. R. O. Smith, one of 
the pioneers who helped open up our sec- 
tion of the South. 

Ellen Orr, one of the best southern 
writers about rural life, has written a 
fine tribute to Mrs. Smith which was 
first published in the Greenhouse col- 
umn of Paul Flowers in the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. The story of Mrs. 
R. O. Smith is one in the best American 
pioneer tradition, and I am pleased to 
insert it in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
as an extension of my remarks. It fol- 
lows: 

Dran GREENHOUSE: The passing of Mrs. 
R. O. Smith, who carved a plantation from 
the wilderness on Sunflower River, west of 
Drew, closed a chapter in the history of the 
delta. 

This is a tribute to a person who was a 
part of the making of the delta, and whose 
character and influence touched hundreds 
before her 78 years of life faltered to a 
courageous close. 

Miss Nora Shaw was a beautiful girl with 
fiashing dark eyes, and spirit to match when 
she first came to the delta in 1893, travel- 
ing to Schlater by train and making the rest 
of the trip by wagon to the site of her pres- 
ent home, camping out en route and mak- 
ing the trail. Panthers, wildcats, deer, and 
bear lurked in the woods, and strange noises 
in the night failed to daunt her fearless 


progress. 

Returning to the hills and home of Choc- 
taw County in the hills of Bywy community, 
the strange fascination of the delta called 
her again, and she returned in 1899, riding 
the first passenger train that came through 
Drew. The harsh delta and its pioneering 
challenges she met with unfaltering stanch- 
ness, standing shoulder to shoulder with her 
first husband until he died, and laboring 
without complaint beside her second husband 
until he died and left her with a family of 
bright-eyed, strong personality, individualis- 
tic children, Also he left her a toehold on 
the ladder of fortune if she held stead- 
fastly. She went ever forward without a 
backward look to the might-have-been of a 
sheltered life. 

It was 8 miles, give or take, to Drew. Or 
one could cross the Sunflower River and 
take the deep-cut trail to Merigold for sup- 
plies. Often she sent the wagon and eight or 
more mules to the river's edge and waited 
for the ferry. Sometimes the man who ran 
the ferry did not feel like serving the pub- 
lis, So they would wait until he felt more 
charitable and brought the crude ferry across 
the river, hoping he'd feel generous enough 
to let them recross late that afternoon or 
next day when they returned with barrels 
of flour and other provisions from the Meri- 
gold furnishing stores. Ax by ax, the Ne- 
groes felled the trees on this rich Sunflower 
riverside land, and Miss Nora pushed the 
wilderness back with all the might and 
main of a slight but steel strong figure and 
the kind of courage and fortitude that knows 
no defeat and accepts no setback as final, 
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She followed the plows and the mule teams 
as they strained and pulled the rows up 
for planting cotton on the rich, flood-stacked 
soil of the delta. 

She built a church for the white people of 
her community, and almost single-handedly 
built Negro schools and churches, so great 
was her civic pride and consciousness of her 
obligation to help people as she improved her 
land. 

She carried keys to the commissaries, 
checked the pantries, and kept the shelves 
stacked with home-canned, home-grown 
foods, Alone and engrossed, she tried to be 
both mother and father to her children. But 
at last she saw they needed more advantages 
than she had time or equipment to provide, 
so giving them a hug and some hungry 
kisses, she resolutely piled them on the train 
at Drew and sent them down to Moorhead 
where “de Southern Cross de Dog.” There 
they changed trains and with their baggage 
climbed aboard for the uphill journey to a 
boarding school near Miss Nora's home in the 
hills. 

I remember them now, these delta children 
who had been sent to the boarding school. 
They were smart and precise and a little 
dictatorial and at the same time a little re- 
mote, as if they still saw their mother in the 
delta pitting her strength and her ambitions 
in a land where many men had falled, and 
where a slight figured woman had the cards 
stacked against her. Perhaps they were 
lonely for her. Perhaps they missed the 
wilderness where their mother brought them 
bear cubs for playmates, and a little fawn, 
and where the strong swift current Sun- 
flower River flowed by the home of their 
hearts. 

Once their mother had given them a bear 
cub for a playmate. He was a nice playmate 
until he got so big his affectionate hugs 
would squeeze the breath from them. 

Then she tied him with a chain to the 
massive oak in the front yard of their plan- 
tation home. This kept him from digging up 
the crop in the sweet potato patch, and 
threshing out the head-high cotton that grew 
almost to yard’s edge. 

Once she had the payroll in a big lard 
can, and having no safe, she thought to bury 
the lard can beside the bear tree for safe- 
keeping. All the tenants knew and feared 
that bear. They wouldn't venture near him. 
Hadn't he squeezed the breath out of the 
biggest dog on the place the week before? 
No, sir, they weren't about to venture close 
to that bear, no matter if he sat on the 
ground where all the delta’s money was 
buried. 

But next morning to Miss Nora surprise, 
alarm and abashment, there sat the bear 
happily slapping the lard can back and forth 
to hear the rattle of money inside, He had 
dug up the dough, and was having a beau- 
tiful time. : 

“I gave that bear to the circus the very 
next week,” she reminisced, “And we never 
buried the payroll again.” 

First to put in a gin, first to take on the 
modern machinery as it became known in 
the delta, Miss Nora also took vacations. 
Several times she traveled with the Know 
Mississippi Better train on tours through- 
out the United States and Canada. 

“Canada, ab there is the country, lots of 
undeveloped frontiers there,” she had a 
sparkle in her eyes even at 75. “If I had my 
life to live over, I'd go there. And the Can- 
adian Mounted Police, they were such hand- 
some fellows, too. Her twinkle made her 
ever young, and her intense interest in 
things and people. She collected things, 
pitchers, souvenirs of the places she had 
visited. A cypress knee from Florida, lovely 
translucent china, sets of glasses. She col- 
lected friends too, and the admiration of 
the people who knew her best. Her charac- 
ter and reputation remained untarnished, 
unchallenged, bright and shiny. 
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The long contoured rows of the plantation 
on Sunflower River remain a monument to 
Miss Nora, or Mrs. R. O. Smith, as the name 
on the mallbox proclaimed for years. 

Her children and grandchildren honored 
her to the last, and her compatriots admired 
her. 

Sometimes in writing the history of a 
country, we forget to look for individuals 
that made it great by their industry, forti- 
tude, and matchless courage, the people who 
saw the possibilities of the land and its 
people and endeavored to make better the 
spot where they lived, and such a person 
was Mrs. R. O. Smith. She has her place 
in the history of the delta, and the hearts 
of those who knew and loved her. 

ELLEN Orr, 


Deepening the Spiritual Roots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include the follow- 
ing editorial which was published in the 
Daily Times, of Mamaroneck, N V., 
October 20, 1953, titled: “Deepening the 
Spiritual Roots’: 


DEEPENING THE SPIRITUAL ROOTS 


When he signed the peace agreements that 
ended the war with Japan, General Mac- 
Arthur indicated that spiritual power alone 
could protect mankind from its own destruc- 
tive power, 

Atomic scientists, organized into what has 
been called the Society of Frightened Scien- 
tists, have called for a great development of 
the moral strength that can help to control 
the scientific resources that are available in 
our world. 


Laymen in business, led by Charles E. 
Wilson, have organized what they call Re- 
ligion in American Life to use every advertis- 
ing media to call to people's attention the 
need for cultivating the spiritual values in 
life. Ultimately they believe that the best 
defense against communism and its false 
theories Is a good grip upon the truth that 
makes men free. 

We see many evidences of the effort to 
make this deepened spiritual life a reality. 
President Eisenhower has set the pace by the 
sincere and worthy practice of opening Cabi- 
net meetings with prayer. A prayer chapel 
has been dedicated in the United Nations 
Bullding. Groups of Congressmen meet each 
day for prayer. 

The Advertising Council has made avall- 
able billboard space and pages in national 
journals as well as spots on both radio and 
television to urge people to participate more 
actively in the religion of their choice. Even 
during the late world series, the familiar 
voice of a TV announcer urged his hearers to 
attend church as a family. 


All of this is good, but it is only as good as 
the individual persons in any community 
make it. We would add our word of en- 
couragement to any church that is making a 
special effort to reach more people with the 
message about the sustaining spiritual values 
of life. We would urge individuals and fami- 
lies to examine their values and look to the 
church for a renewed spiritual life. 

We cannot live long on the spiritual 
capital created by past generations. 

We must build our own. 


* 
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The greater the problems of any age, the 
greater the needs for spiritual strength and 
moral insight. 

We have a big task in this generation. Are 
we working at it as we 


Dare To Be Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered to the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Student Councils by its president, 
Robert W. Kummer. This is an excel- 
lent and timely discourse and carries a 
forceful and inspiring message to the 
young people of our Nation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

There is a legend about a furious battle 
of dim antiquity. At a time of desperate 
crisis, a coward skulked in the rear and 
muttered, “Would that I had a sword of 
keener steel, a blade such as the king's son 
bears.” In disgust he snapped his weapon 
and cravenly crept from the field. You know 
the rest: How an unknown warrior, sore 
beset, snatched up the broken sword and 
saved a great cause on that heroic day. 

There is a moral in this story for us who 
are attending this convention. In these dan- 
gerous and exciting days of the 20th cen- 
tury, are we content to be cowards or, at 
best, colorless weaklings? Do we excuse our 
failures saying: “I haven't the brains.” “I 
haven't the time.” “I haven't the money.“; 
then, creep into the background leaving 
others to fight our battles. Or are we willing 
to dare to be leaders? To dare to use what- 
ever gifts we possess to the best of our 
ability—now in school; later in college; 
finally in our adult community life. 

Tt is a sobering fact that 20 years from 
now the welfare of the State of Pennsylvania, 
perhaps of the United States, will rest in 
our hands; we are learning today how to 
become the leaders of tomorrow. It seems 
to me this is the primary justification for 
the Pennsylvania Association of Student 
Councils and for this 3-day conference. 

Dare to be leaders. Leadership is almost 
impossible to define, but there are many 
words in our language that defy definition. 
Take, for example, a kiss. If you've ever 
looked up the definition of a kiss in the 
dictionary, you haven't found anything there 
to get hot and bothered about. To appreci- 
ate a kiss you have to experience it; and 
having experienced it, you usually can’t de- 
scribe anything. So, too, the qualities of 
& leader do not lend themselves easily to 
definition, 

However, tf you would be a leader, you 
must be sincere. Sincerity in what you say 
and believe is indispensable. Lack of sin- 
cerity is one of the deadliest of modern dis- 
eases. It means popular approval without 
private faith. Youth in every generation has 
been ready to respond to high ideals; it is 
the sophistication of maturity with its cyni- 
cism and materialism that has undermined 
sincerity. No matter how keen and pene- 
trating your mind, if it leans toward deceit 
and evil, it is not the mind of a leader. 

Courage is the second ingredient of lead- 
ership. Long ago in ancient Athens, Pericles 
said that “courage is the secret of freedom.” 
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We are being trained as leaders in order that 
our free, democratic way of life may be pre- 
served. Only men and women of courage 
can be leaders, for theirs is the heritage of 
Patrick Henry and Benjamin Franklin, 
George Washington and Samuel Adams. 

Finally, a leader must possess vision. 
Among us, this morning, there are one-story 
minds, two-story minds, and three-story 
minds with skylights. People of the three- 
story minds with skylights possess vision. 
They learn by experience and plan for the 
future. These leaders are builders with 
imagination. They are prepared to make 
great ventures of faith—now and in later 
life, They receive their illumination through 
the skylight to master the problems of the 
present and the future. 

Once in the Ford Museum at Dearborn T 
saw an early traffic sign. It read. Take care 
which rut you choose; you will be in it for 
the next 50 miles.“ This sign is excellent 
advice to us who would be leaders. What- 
ever kind of life we choose today, we will be 
in it for the next 50 years. Dare we choose 
to live with vision, with courage, and with 
sincerity? Dare we be leaders? 

You may wonder why we selected leader- 
ship as the theme of this convention. If you 
have read your daily papers and national 
periodicals, you know the answer. In our 
national life of the last decade, too many 
men of position have become deliberate, 
skulking cowards, abdicating their leader- 
ship. They have abandoned their sacred ob- 
gations to chase the rainbows of personal 
advantage and political expediency. Our 
democracy has suffered accordingly. Walter 
Lippmann crystallized this idea when he re- 
cently wrote: “If the free world is in peril, 
it is not because our enemies are so strong, 
but because the free nations are so badly 
governed.” 

The task of a leader in a democracy 
your task someday—is to guide and inspire 
public opinion so it may rise to constantly 
higher levels, But what do we see among 
some of our so-called leaders in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere? In the name of anti- 
communism these fakers try to strike down 
the freedom of the mind which alone of all 
things differentiates us from the Commu- 
nists; in the name of Americanism, they are 
trying to suppress the right to think what 
you like and say what you think. 

Believe me, a government is already in the 
process of dissolution where each man begins 
to eye his neighbor as a possible enemy; 
where nonconformity with the accepted 
creed is a mark of disaffection; where de- 
nunciation takes the place of evidence; 
where orthodoxy chokes freedom of dissent. 

If we in America are not to become such 
& government, we as the leaders of tomorrow 
must train ourselves to stand up and fight. 
We as Americans are lost if each of us must 
go through life looking over his shoulder to 
make sure that the man beside him isn't 
preparing to stab him in the back. 

But this morning you may say that you 
are not interested in politics; that all poli- 
ticlans are crooked; that all politics is dis- 
honest; that you do not vote. Such neglect 
and indifference is criminal. Make no mis- 
take, there will be no need for democratic 
leaders tomorrow if today we do not begin 
to practice in our respective schools the 
principles of democratic living. This morn- 
ing and this afternoon in our group meet- 
ings we shall receive instruction in these 
principles. 

Take back to the schools which elected you 
the lessons you learn. Unless these voters 
back home fully understand student gov- 
ernment, they cannot have a sense of owner- 
ship in it. Unless they have a sense of own- 
ership in it, they cannot control it. Unless 
they can control it, there can be no student 
government. 

You represent the student power of your 
school, but power is never a good unless he 
be good that has it. Within your schools 
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you are respected—never forget that a school 
is what it respects. 

As leaders you are living in a glass dome, 
open to inspection and criticism on every 
side. You will prove a false leader, a coward, 
and a traitor if your school life is bounded 
oy idleness, irresponsibility, and glory-grab- 

ing. 

You will make your school and America 
a better place in which to live if you hold 
fast to the ideals of sincerity, courage, and 
rugs They are the hallmarks of leader- 

p. 

Finally, if you would dare to be a leader, 
never admit defeat. Your path will be like 
a climb up a lofty mountain—each hill con- 
quered will reveal a yet higher peak ahead. 
You may never reach the ultimate summit, 
for you will be continually exposed to the 
biting winds of jealousy and envy. But 
wherever you may climb as a leader in the 
years ahead, I would give you some advice 
from the fourth chapter of the First Book 
of Samuel. 

When the leaders of the Philistines. were 
hemmed in on every side by viclous enemies 
and insurmountable obstacles, they cried 
aloud, “Woe unto us. Who shall deliver us?” 
Then, realizing that nobody else was going 
to deliver them, they said to one another, 
“Be strong and quit yourselves like men, 
and fight.“ 

And so must we. “Be strong and quit 
yourselves like men, and fight.“ Dare to be 
leaders. 


The Late Chief Justice 
SPEECH 
HON. FRANK L. CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I was 
stunned to learn of the untimely and un- 
fortunate passing of my dear friend, 
Chief Justice Fred Vinson, of Kentucky. 
The Nation can ill afford to lose a man 
of his Christian principles, integrity, 
wisdom, industry, and leadership dur- 
ing these perilous days in which we find 
ourselves, 

He made an outstanding contribution 
to America in the House of Represent- 
atives from Kentucky, as a Federal dis- 
trict judge, a wartime administrator in 
many difficult assignments, as Secretary 
of the Treasury, and as Chief Justice of 
the United States. 

In my opinion, Chief Justice Vinson 
did more to restore the faith and confi- 
dence of the American people in the 
judicial branch of our Government than 
any other man during my lifetime, espe- 
cially when he called the Supreme Court, 
which he so ably headed, into extraor- 
dinary session in the Rosenberg case. 
That very wise and judicial decision and 
the dispatch with which it was reached 
shall stand as a perpetual monument to 
his everlasting glory. 

The Nation has lost a great American 
and Kentucky has lost a stalwart, faith- 
ful son. I extend to his dear wife and 
all of his family my deep and sincere 
sympathy. May the good Lord bless 
them and keep them, may He cause His 
bright and glorious countenance to shine 
upon them and give them comfort and 
peace always, 
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Taft-Hartley Reflects White House- 
Congress Conflict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I take 
pleasure in inserting the remarks of J. 
Harvie Williams, executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Good Government 
Society, before the National University 
Extension Association at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, New York, December 29, 1953, in 
support of House Joint Resolution 1 and 
its companion, Senate Joint Resolution 
95: 

Tarr-Hanrtxr Reriects Wrrx HOUSE- 

Conorrss CONFLICT 
(Opening statement of J. Harvie Williams in 

debate-forum of National University Ex- 
tension Association on question: “How 
Should We Select the President of the 
United States?” Williams substituting for 
Senator Karl E. Mundt, Representative 
South Dakota, and teamed with Repre- 
sentative Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., Repre- 
sentative, New York, in opposition to 
team of Senator Estes Kefauver, Democrat, 
Tennessee, and former Representative Ed 
Gossett, Democrat, Texas. One hour of 
debate, with 10-minute opening state- 
ment and 5 minutes refutation for each 
speaker, and 1 hour of forum questions 
from the floor of the NUEA conference, 
which is composed of professors of rheto- 
ric and English high-school-debate 
coaches.) 

The contrasting positions of the White 
House (the President's advisers, whether Re- 
publican or Democrat) and the Congress on 
the controversial Taft-Hartley Act was cited 
tonight as a prime example of the President's 
narrow elective constituency and of the 
broad elective constituency of the House of 
Representatives, the popular body of the 
Congress, under the present method of elect- 
ing the President. 

This contrast, which in effect says the long 
continuing conflict on this and other ideolo- 
gical questions between the President and 
the Congress is a conflict between the Presi- 
dent's constituency and that of the whole 
Congress, was made by J. Harvie Williams, 
executive vice president of the American 
Good Government Society, who was substi- 
tute speaker on the program for Senator KARL 
E. Muwor, Representative, South Dakota. 

Mr. Williams was teamed with Representa- 
tive FDEA R. Covuprrt, In., Representa- 
tive, New York, in a debate-forum at the 
Statler Hotel on the question: “How Should 
We Select the President of the United 
States?” Senator Estes Kerauvenr, Democrat, 
Tennessee, and former Representative Ed 
Gossett, Democrat, Texas, resigned, were the 
other debate-forum team. 

Eight large pivotal States with 213 elec- 
toral votes which turn on only 8 simple 
pluralities were described by Mr. Wiliams as 
the core of the President's constituency and 
contrasted with the 197 seats in the House 
of Representatives in the same 8 States 
which turn on 197 election pluralities. The 
difference between 8 and 197 pluralities 
was given as the difference between a narrow 
and a broad constituency in this case. The 
debate-forum was under the auspices of the 


high 
lege debating societies and discussion groups 
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whose subject this year Is on electing the 
President. 

The text of Mr. Williams’ opening state- 
ment follows: à 

“When Senator Munpr asked me to take 
his place on this program he asked me to 
bring his greetings to you—for this occasion 
and for the holiday season. Senator MUNDT 
has been held in South Dakota by a series 
of unanticipated commitments but wants 
you to know how deeply he regrets his in- 
ability to be with you this evening. 

“My colleague, Congressman CoUDERT, has 
laid great stress on the importance of politi- 
cal balance in the Federal Government, be- 
tween the executive and legislative 
branches. He would achleve this balance 
by broadening the political base of the White 
House to equal that of the whole Congress, 
rather than by narrowing the base of Con- 
gress to that of the President, 

“The central provision of the constitu- 
tional amendment which Congressman 
Couvent first proposed in 1949 and which is 
now pending in Congress as House Joint 
Resolution 1, and which is sponsored in the 
Senate by Senator Munpr as Senate Joint 
Resolution 95, provides: 

““Secrion 1, Each State shall choose a 
number of electors of the President and Vice 
President equal to the whole number of Sen- 
ators and Representatives to which the State 
may be entitled in the Congress, in the same 
manner as its Senators and Representatives 
are chosen.“ 

“The Constitution now provides that elec- 
tors of the President shall be appointed in 
each State—1 for each Senator and 1 
for each Representative—in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct.' The 
Coudert-Mundt amendment would merely 
change the manner of election of presiden- 
tial electors from the present statewide, gen- 
eral ticket or en bloc system to exactly the 
same manner by which Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress are elected. This 
would be a minor change in the Constitu- 
tion. It would require no adjustment in 
any other part of our constitutional system. 

“This point is of tremendous significance. 
We are considering changes in a constitution 
that has served us well for a good long time. 
Nearly 166 years young—little more than a 
moment in history—this Constitution ls the 
oldest functioning instrument of govern- 
in the whole world. Its ‘blessings of lib- 
erty’ secured to ourselves and our posterity 
are beyond comparison with the results of 
any other political system that has emerged 
from barbarism, 

“The Coudert-Mundt amendment will 
achieve the political balance between the 
President and the Congress that Congress- 
man Coudert seeks; and this no matter 
whether the Representatives in Congress and 
representative electors of the President are 
elected in single-member districts or state- 
wide, en bloc. For the amendment would 
permit either method of election in any 
State. It would merely require that both be 
elected in the same way. Since the manner 
of electing United States Senators is al- 
ready fixed by the Constitution the election 
of senatorial electors of the President would 
be so fixed by this amendment, that is, two 
would be elected at-large in each State. 

“At this time there is no law, constitu- 
tional or statutory, requiring Representa- 
tives to be elected in single-member dis- 
tricts. There was such a statute, from 1842 
until the late 1920's which had been enacted 
under the original and concurrent power of 
Congress with respect to the times, places, 
and manner of holding elections... 
(Art. I, sec. 4.) Because Congress now 
has the power to establish single- member 
districts for Representatives, it is not neces- 
sary to include such a provision in the Cou- 
dert-Mundt amendment. 

“In the 1952 elections 428 of the 435 
Members of the House were elected in single- 
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member districts. Only New Mexico and 
North Dakota make a practice of electing 
their Representatives in multimember dis- 
tricts. They have two Representatives each. 
Three other States—Connecticut, Texas, and 
Washington—each elected one Representa- 
tive at-large because their State legislatures 
have not redrawn congressional district 


` lines since their representation in the House 


was increased due to growth of population, 
However, the single-member district is frm- 
ly established in the poltical customs and 
practices of the United States and it is in 
no foreseeable danger unless new and novel 
ideas should become a part of the Consti- 
tution. 

“While it is true that the election of presi- 
dential electors in the same manner as their 
counterpart Senators and Representatives 
will restore much-needed balance to the 
Federal Government, only the single-member 
district for Representatives in Congress and 
representative electors of the President 
will give each voter—no matter where he 
votes—the same weight in electing the 
President and in congressional lawmaking. 
This equality of weight among individual 
voters throughout the land is no less im- 
portant than political balance between the 
President and the Congress. 

Senator Munovr puts it this way: ‘Every 
voter in this country whether he lives in 
California, Delaware, New York, or South 
Dakota, ought. to have equal power in elect- 
ing the President of the United States.’ He 
goes on: “The Pennsylvania voter shares in 
32 presidential electors while the South 
Dakota voter shares in but 4. Yet they share 
and share alike in the Congress of the United 
States. Each has 2 United States Senators 
and each has 1 Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives.’ Senator Munpr calls this equal 
vote authority. 

“Under the Coudert-Mundt amendment 
each voter, whatever his State, would share 
in three electoral votes. No more and no 
less, so long as the single-member district 
prevails for the election of Representatives, 
for representative electors would be so elec- 
ted. Each voter would vote for two sena- 
torial and one representative electors of the 
President and Vice President. 

“Congressman Counrrt has shown you how 
the indivisibility of New York's electoral vote 
brings one set of forces to bear on the Con- 
gress and another and contrary set to bear 
on the President. I would like to expand 
that illustration to include the 8 States out- 
side the South that have 16 or more electoral 
votes. The States are: New York, Califor- 
nia, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio. Michigan, 
Massachusetts, and New Jersey. These 
States together have 213 electoral votes, 197 
of which correspond to votes in the House of 
Representatives and 16 of which correspond 
to votes in the Senate. 

In the 1952 elections the 197 representase 
tive electoral votes of these States turned on 
only 8 pluralities while the corresponding 
House seats turned on 197 pluralities. The 
difference between 8 pluralities, on the one 
hand, and the 197 pluralities, on the other 
hand, is a measure of the difference between 
the narrow constituency of the President 
and the broad constituency of the Congress, 

“As you would expect, because of the dif- 
ferent form of constituency, the results of 
the election were radically different. The 
Democrats won none of the electoral votes 
of these States but won 70 seats in the House 
of Representatives. The Republicans won 
all of the 213 electoral votes but won only 
127 seats in the House. The Coudert-Mundt 
amendment would ‘unconsolidate* these blocs 
of electoral votes which are only 53 less than 
enough to elect a President. 

“The 8 statewide pluralities necessary to 
win these 213 electoral votes are the very 
core of the President's constituency. They 
are the great prizes in presidential elec- 
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tions. While both parties have won all of 
them in different elections, neither has won 
more than 178 seats in the House. The 
Republicans won that number in 1928. The 
Democrat high was 135 seats in 1936. 

“The distinctly different attitudes of the 
White House and the Congress toward the 
Taft-Hartley Act is a good illustration of 
the effect in Washington of the opposing 
forces that are brought to bear on the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. Any President, Re- 
publican or Democrat, must consider the 
state of his political fences in these eight 
large pivotal States. In 1947 the House of 
Representatives overrode the President's veto 
of Taft-Hartley by 331 to 83. Of the 83 
votes to sustain the President's veto 50 came 
from the 8 States we are talking about. 

“Thus, in terms of congressional districts 
in these few States, where enemies of Taft- 
Hartley are strongest, that law has over- 
whelming support among the voters. In 
terms of statewide elections, the President’s 
constituency, Taft-Hartley is a touch-and- 
go proposition, if not a losing one. Without 
prodding from the White House the Con- 
gress would leave the law alone or even 
strengthen it. Because of prodding from 
the White House—the President's political 
advisers—inspired by the strength of Taft- 
Hartley's enemies in the President's narrow 
constituency, the Taft-Hartley Act may be 
emasculated by the party which made it the 
law of the land. This is but one example 
of the ideological conflict between the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. Truly, it is a con- 
flict between the narrow and weighted con- 
situency of the President and the broad 
representative constituency of the whole 
Congress. In waging this conflict the elected 
officials—the President and Members of Con- 
gress—are merely being responsive to their 
own constituents. 

“The President of the United States should 
be elected in the most representative manner 
possible under the American political system. 
That system considers the States as coequal 
political societies for the purpose of repre- 
sentation in the United States Senate. This 
Federal feature of our system should remain 
clearly distinguished from representation in 
the House of Representatives according to 
the respective populations of the States, for 
it is our greatest contribution to the knowl- 
edge and art of statecraft. Since our pollit- 
cal system is founded on a combining of 
the Federal and national principles of repre- 
sentation these principles should be com- 
bined in the election of the President. The 
Coudert-Mundt amendment does exactly 
that. 

“Any approach to this problem of electing 
the President that begins with a clear un- 
derstanding of the principles involved will 
inevitably conclude with the provisions of 
the Coudert-Mundt amendment. 

“Its adoption would make eligible for 
Presidential nomination men from small as 
well as large States; and would transform the 
nominating conventions of both major 
parties. No longer would the political over- 
weight of small groups of single-interest 
voters in large States be decisive as to candi- 
dates or platforms. 

“Finally, and of equal importance in the 
iong future ahead, adoption of the Coudert- 
Mundt amendment will make for a wider and 
clearer understanding of the structure of the 
American political system. Without such 
understanding what Lincoln called the last 
good hope of earth will go the way of 
Ninevah and Tyre. For the supreme issue 
in the United States today is whether the 
American political system, with its unique 
institutions and their upholding traditions, 
shall be maintained or whether it shall be 
made over in the image of European social 
democracy.” 
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The Retail Druggist and the Federal Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an ad- 
dress delivered by Food and Drug Com- 
missioner Charles W. Crawford before 
the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists. The address, entitled “The Retail 
Druggist and the Federal Law” is an ex- 
cellent discussion of the effect of the 
Durham-Humphrey amendments to the 
Food and Drug Act. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue RETAIL DRUGGIST AND THE FEDERAL LAW 


(By Charles W. Crawford, Commissioner of 
Food and Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare) 


It is a pleasure to appear again on the 
program of your annual convention. I know 
what a lot of work Dr. John Dargavel puts 
into the planning of these meetings to make 
them outstanding occasions. You have an 
organization, and an executive secretary, in 
whom you can take justifiable pride. 

The Food and Drug Administration greatly 
appreciates the relationship it has with the 
National Association of Retail Druggists 
through Dr. Dargavel, your able general 
counsel, Herman Waller, and your indefati- 
gable Washington representative, George 
Frates. 

We do not always agree on questions of 
mutual concern but there is a solid founda- 
tion for mutual confidence and respect—we 
always know where you stand and I hope 
you always know where we stand. 

The Food and Drug Administration's doors 
are always open to anyone who has public 
business to discuss with us. There has al- 
Ways been a frank and open exchange of 
views between the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration and the National Association of Retail 
Druggists and I hope this may always con- 
tinue. Even when we are in disagreement, 
as was the case on the question of whether 
or not prescription files in retail drugstores 
should be exempted from mandatory inspec- 
tion at the time the Congress was consider- 
ing H. R. 5740, our relationship continued on 
the same basis of confidence and respect. 

Our interest was that we should, at all 
times, be able to enforce the Durham-Hum- 
phrey amendment, and we had then, and we 
have now, some honest doubt about it, un- 
less, under certain circumstances, we are 
given ‘the authority to inspect prescription 
files. It was regrettable that we did not fully 
understand each other for I know that your 
organization has a particular interest in the 
Durham-Humphrey amendment and proce- 
dures for its enforcement. You were its prin- 
cipal sponsor. In years to come we believe 
that this legislation will be r as a 
monument to the farsighted statesmanship 
of the leaders of the National Association of 
Retail Druggists. 

We believe also that if, under the present 
law, we find ourselves unable to enforce the 
amendment effectively, you will join with us 
to obtain legislation which will enable us 
to do 80. = 

The Durham-Humphrey amendment is not 
only designed to protect the public health 
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but also to dignify the status of pharmacy 
and to lay a sound basis for improving the 
relations between the professions of phar- 
macy and medicine. 


One of the most important things the 
Durham-Humphrey amendment does is to 
prescribe a clear line of demarcation between 
the functions and responsibilities of the two 
great professions in the care of the sick. In 
effect the law says it is the physician's re- 
sponsibility to prescribe medication and it is 
the pharmacist’s responsibility to provide 
medication. 

Such a basic clarification of the respective 
Tesponsibilities of the two professions be- 
came necessary through the tremendous ad- 
vances which have been made in this golden 
age of medical discovery. Instead of the old- 
fashioned shotgun medication to alleviate 
symptoms, physicians and pharmacists can 
now provide patients with high-powered 
bullets which cure disease when properly 
used but which also can do great damage 
when misused. 

It is our view that the Durham-Humphrey 
amendment is a product of the age of science 
in which we live. The advent of this age 
placed a strain on the professional relation- 
ship between pharmacy and medicine by 
raising many new questions. But the age 
also provided the professions with the op- 
portunity and challenge to meet these ques- 
tions and thus place the relationship on a 
sounder and higher basis than ever before, 

Because it clarified the situation we be- 
lieve the Durham-Humphrey amendment is 
the keystone on which the new relationship 
between pharmacy and medicine and the 
solution of other professional problems can 
be based. 

In addition to clarifying the matter of pro- 
fessional relations the Durham-Humphrey 
amendment settled a number of other out- 
standing problems of pharmacy. The best 
listing of these problems I have seen ap- 
peared in an editorial in the September 21 
issue of your National Association of Retail 
Druggists Journal. With your indulgence 
may I repeat what I am sure you have already 
read: 

“The Durham-Humphrey Act is a good 
law. It was enacted (1) to provide a work- 
able procedure for refills, (2) to legalize the 
acceptance of telephoned prescriptions, (3) 
to free the druggists from the hazards of 
criminal liability for mislabeled medicinals 
shipped in interstate commerce, (4) to pro- 
vide an objective standard for the classifica- 
tion of legend drugs in order to relieve the 
pharmacists from the intolerable confusion 
of promiscuous. application of the legend, 
(5) to make possible more effective enforce- 
cent of the Federal statute against sales of 
medicinals that are mislabeled to promote 
fraudulent purposes, and (6) to relieve the 
druggists from restrictions that handicapped 
them in their efforts to serve the public.” 

And now there is one thing I would like 
to make crystal clear, These retail drugstore 
operators who have been prosecuted under 
the Durham-Humphrey amendment and un- 
der the previous law are not charateristic of 
drugstore owners or pharmacists as a whole. 
They make up only a minute part of your 
profession, which like every other profes- 
sion, is afflicted by afringe. That fringe has 
no place in the profession. Certainly they 
are not practicing pharmacy. They are not 
following the dictates of professional ethics 
taught to every student in our colleges of 
pharmacy. They are not entitled to be re- 
garded as members of the profession. 

I would also like to put clearly on the 
Tecord our procedure in the investigation of 
cases under the Durham-Humpbrey amend- 
ment. We do not now, and have never ob- 
tained our leads by so-called snooping. We 
make no random or general searches of drug- 
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gists’ prescription files. Since most drug- 
gists obey the law, it would be an inexcusable 
waste of time to attempt to get evidence of 
violations in this manner, It is like looking 
for a needle in a haystack. We have not 
sought out cases that way. They have come 
to us. 

The Durham-Humphrey cases begin with 
complaints of drug injuries or abuses. We 
‘receive them from a wide variety of sources. 
Often it is a member of the victim's family 
or the family physician. The other day we 
had one from the family lawyer, who re- 
ported the name of the store from which his 
client’s daughter was illegally obtaining 
drugs. Recently a city manager came to us 
with a serious barbiturate problem. Other 
leads come from police, coroners, social 
workers, clergy, and significantly from rep- 
utable pharmacists. 

Investigation begins after we receive a 
complaint. Our ors attempt to as- 
certain whether the store will make illegal 
sales. If they succeed in buying restricted 
drugs without prescription, or in obtaining 
unauthorized refills, the inspectors then 
identify themselves and ask to see all per- 
tinent records, including invoices and pre- 
scription files. It is not uncommon to find 
evidence of deliberate and repetitious vio- 
lations of the law, such as forged prescrip- 
tions, raised prescriptions, or unauthorized 
refills marked as authorized by telephone. 
The prescriptions on file may be negligible 
compared with the amounts of prescription 

purchased 


But in case the prescription file does not 
show such evidence we usually conclude that 
the pharmacist should be warned but not 

ted. 

Let me point out that in investigations 
under the Durham-Humphrey amendment, 
when an inspector identifies himself to the 
druggist there is usually evidence of one or 
more illegal sales. Where such sales have 
been through inadvertence or unintentional 
error and not the result of a deliberate prac- 
tice, the druggist's best solution of the di- 
Iemma is to show his files as evidence of 
his good faith and that he has nothing to 


Actually, it is you, the retail druggists of 
America, who are the first line of defense 
against the few who disregard professional 
ethics and put monetary gain ahead of the 
welfare of the patient. Increasingly, you are 
supplying us with leads on which we base 
investigation of illegal sales. In one such 
recent case we had complaints not only from 
several individual druggists but also from 
the State Board of Pharmacy, the city police 
department, the health department, and the 
United States Narcotics Bureau. These 
sources told us of a store located in the skid 
row section of town which was generally 
suspected of supplying large quantities of 
barbiturates and amphetamines to vagrants 
and delinquents, 

Preliminary investigation showed that the 
owner would make illegal sales only to ped- 
dlers or runners who distributed the drugs 
to users on the nearby streets. It was im- 
possible for our inspectors to buy these 
drugs when dressed in their regular clothing. 
Two of our FDA men went underground. 
Dressed in rough clothing, they frequented 
the area and made the acuaintance of under- 
world characters. Through the latter they 
made numerous purchases, asking for the 
drugs by such names as yellows, whites, or 
benzies. Only silver coins could be used. 
The store owner would not accept paper 
money for fear it might be marked. 

This defendant was thoroughly familiar 
with the requirements of the law. He knew 
rn gl 5 as 1949, when we investi- 
gated a tip from a wholesale druggist regard- 
ing a suspiciously large purchase of bar- 
biturates and amphetamines. These drugs 
were not delivered to the store but to the 
defendant's house, When his prescription 
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files were checked we found many instances 
of refills made without authorization from 
the prescribing physician. A $3,000 fine and 
n i-ycar jall sentence were imposed in this 
case, illustrating the serious view the courts 
are taking of violations of this law and of 
their consequences, 

Druggists who engage in practices of this 
kind can hardly hope to escape being found 
out. The drugs they are purveying have 
powerful effects. Sooner or later someone 
is hurt, and the facts come to light. 

Just a little more than 1 year ago the 
police narcotic squad of one of our larger 
cities raided an amusement center which was 
a hangout for teenagers. Sixty-four persons 
were arrested, over 50 of them under 17 years 
old. Sex deviates, delinquents, and narcotic 
addicts were among them. The officers who 
raided this party described it as one of the 
wildest in their experience. Marijuana ciga- 
Tettes littered the dance floor. When the 
dancers “unloaded” upon the entry of the 
officers more than 100 tablets of various 
brands of barbiturates were found scattered 
over the floor. A teenage girl was caught 
flushing barbiturates down the toilet, Many 
of those arrested were described as “all 
hopped-up and acting crazy." Six were de- 
scribed by the police officers as mentally 
“knocked out” as a result of taking drugs 
with beer, 

Needless to say, local newspapers headlined 
this affair on their front pages. One girl in- 
formed the police that she had been using 
amphetamine for about 3 months. She iden- 
tified the peddler from whom she obtained 
the drugs and the drugstore from which he 
purchased them. Working incognito, our in- 
spectors made several buys, and the store 
owner was subsequently convicted in Federal 
court, fined, and put on probation for 1 year. 
Several other druggists were also convicted. 
The girl’s escort and the peddier have since 
been convicted under State law for illegal 
possession of drugs. 

There is not time here to relate other sig- 
nificant cases. We have had a number of 
them involving juveniles in various cities of 
the country. The point I would make is that 
cases of this kind are generally regarded as 
front-page material by the newspapers, 
Juvenile delinquency and abuse of drugs are 


important public probloms. Combine them 


and you have headlines. These are the kinds 
of cases that can't be kept out of the news- 


pers. 

FDA court actions are reported by the 
press like any other court activities. Re- 
porters have access to anything that is a 
matter of court record. We issue no pub- 
licity ourselves until a case is terminated. 
At that time we are required by section 705 
(a) of the law to publish the pertinent facts 
of each case. 

We realize that you do have a public-rela- 
tions problem, and in our public statements 
we try always to inciude a qualification 
meking it clear that the illegal acts of the 
minority are not characteristic of the pro- 
fession, Your problem is peculiarly difficult 
because of the serious and often sensational 
consequences that flow from violations of 
your professional ethics. It is therefore all 
the more important that the Durham-Hum- 
phrey amendment be vigorously enforced. 
We intend to do so, with every means at our 
command. When a druggist refuses to per- 
mit inspection of his prescription file and 
we have strong reasons to believe it contains 
evidence essential to the completion of a 
sound Federal court case, we shall ask the 
nearest judge or United States commissioner 
for a search warrant. Or as an alternative 
or supplement to search-warrant proceed- 
ings we shall refer the facts to the State 
board of pharmacy or other local enforce- 
ment agency and offer our full cooperation 
in bringing the renegade to book. 

We hope to encourage wider and more 
effective coverage of the problem by State 
and local enforcement groups, Although 
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some States have an Impressive record of 
enforcement, most of them are hampered by 
lack of adequate laws and manpower. A 
recent survey showed that in 18 States there 
is no enforcement by State inspectors and 
that there were only 4 that spend the time 
of more than 1 inspector for this work. 
While some local police departments are 
spending considerable time in this field, 
their activities are largely limited to devel- 
opment of cases based on possession and not 
cases based on illegal sale by drugstores. 
The survey showed that during the period 
July 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953, State and local 
enforcement. groups brought a total of 679 
cases on which ‘penalties were im or 
licenses reyoked or suspended, while 111 
Federal cases were terminated during this 
period. It should be noted, however, that 
640 of the 679 cases brought by State and 
local enforcement groups were in only 9 
States. Thirty-six Federal cases were ter- 
minated in these States, In general, the 
Federal court penalties are much more 
severe. 

I want to point out that there is a way for 
your profession to disassociate itself from 
the unethical fringe and to make it clear 
that their activities are not characteristic of 
druggists. That way is for pharmacy itself 
to take action, vigorously and forthrightly, 
against unethical practices. That way is for 
pharmacy to join in strengthening existing 
laws designed to curb unethical practices 
that tend to put the entire profession in a 
bad light. That way is to seek adequate 
provision for the enforcement of these laws. 

To the extent that boards of pharmacy 
can take over this field of regulation and 
thereby obtain observance of the Federal 
law which Congress has enacted to protect 
the public, we will be glad to turn our efforts 
to other problems. 

Under the Durham-Humphrey amendment 
the pharmacist has the exclusive franchise 
to be the custodian and dispenser of all pre- 
scription drugs. The law is silent as to the 
mode of distribution of over-the-counter 
items, leaving their regulation to the States. 
The FDA is not indifferent to the way in 
which potentially dangerous drugs are sold. 
We have recently been investigating, with a 
view to legal action, several cases where 
wholesalers apparently sold prescription=- 
legend drugs to nonlicensed outlets. 

Since the passage of the Durham- 
Humphrey amendment, physicians have been 
giving more attention to the marking of 
prescriptions with refill instructions. The 
amendment has had the effect of putting the 
responsibility on the doctor, where it belongs, 
for deciding whether or not his prescription 
for a particular drug should be refilled. I 
should like to emphasize that no druggist 
should feel apologetic when he telephones 
the doctor for refill instructions. A good 
physician wants to know when his patient 
feels a need to continue medication. He is 
appreciative of this cooperation by the 
pharmacist. 

Contrary to some of the dire predictions, 
there has been an increase in refill business 
for the druggist since the Durham-Humphrey 
amendment was passed. 

The thought I would leave with you is 
simply that we have in common a very seri- 
ous fundamental problem—the misuse of 

It is a perennial problem which 
neither the Government, the trade, nor the 
profession can solve alone. From this funda- 
mental problem stem various other problems 
of professional ethics, public relations, and 
law enforcement. We cannot hope to make 
progress on any of them if we are working at 
cross purposes. It has been demonstrated in 
the past that we and the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists have been able to 
work together constructive in the public 
interest. I am most hopeful that this work- 
ing relationship will continue, and I pledge 
the best efforts of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration to that end. 
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Report by Special Committee of the St. 
Louis Bar Association Opnesing the 
Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


EON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
received from Mr. Lon Hocker, president 
of the Bar Association of St. Louis, a 
majority report of the association's ex- 
pert committee on constitutional and 
international law. 

This majority report expresses clearly 
and unequivocally opposition to Senate 
Joint Resolution 1, known popularly as 
the Bricker amendment. I am sorry the 
majority report was not unanimous, and 
that a minority report was filed but we 
all appreciate that deep controversy has 
prevailed over this issue in the American 
bar for some time. 

The St. Louis majority report was 
distributed to the association's full mem- 
bership. A vote was taken on it. The 
vote was 229 for the majority report and 
164 against. 

Needless to say, I am gratified at the 
decision of the St. Louis bar to join with 
numerous other outstanding bar groups 
in opposing the Bricker amendment. 

I send now to the desk the text of the 
special committee's majority report and 
ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 


There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Report or THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
Bar Association or Sr. LOUIS on CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL Law RE THE 
Bricker AMENDMENT 


(Submitted November 23, 1953) 


In accordance with the mandate of this 
association, your special committee on con- 
stitutional and international law has given 
careful consideration to Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1, as revised by the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate of the United States, 
which is usually designated as the Bricker 
amendment, The text of this proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States is as follows: 

“SECTION 1. A provision of a treaty which 
conflicts with this Constitution shall not be 
of any force or effect. 

“Sec. 2. A treaty shall become effective as 
internal law in the United States only 
through legislation which would be valid in 
the absence of treaty. 

“Sec. 3. Congress shall have power to regu- 
late all executive and other agreements with 
any forelgn power or international organi- 
zation. All such agreements shall be sub- 
ject to the limitations imposed on treaties 
by this article.” 

Since most of the members of your com- 
mittee had already given careful study to 
the Bricker amendment and had reached 
considered opinions as to its merits, it be- 
came apparent at the outset of its delibera- 
tions that the members of this committee 
were so divided In their views that the com- 
mittee could not unanimously agree upon 
recommendations to be made to the members 


of this association concerning this proposed 
amendment. 
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Your committee is of the opinion that it 
is not practicable to attempt to incorporate 
in its report to this association a complete 
analysis of the Bricker amendment or to 
present extensively the varlous arguments 
which have been advanced in favor of and 
against its adoption. A substantial volume 
of literature on the subject has been pub- 
lished during the past several years, The 
report of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
alone devotes 34 printed pages to an exposi- 
tion of the views of the majority favoring 
the adoption of the amendment and 19 
printed pages to the views of the minority 
opposing its adoption. Fairly representative 
of the material which has been written on 
the subject are two pamphlets prepared by 
Frank E. Holman, one of the principal advo- 
cates of the amendment, entitled respec- 
tively, “The Erroneous Arguments of the 
Opponents of a Constitutional Amendment 
on Treaties and Executive Agreements—An 
Analysis and Answer“ and “Treaty Law and 
the Constitution”; and the report of the 
committee on constitutional aspects of 
international agreements to the section of 
international and comparative law of the 
American Bar Association, which recom- 
mends that this section of the American Bar 
Association oppose the adoption of the 
Bricker amendment. 

It is recognized by your committee that 
the Ericker amendment is of vita) signifi- 
cance and that it should receive the thought- 
ful consideration of all members of this 
association and, indeed. of all citizens, After 
careful consideration, the members of your 
committee concluded that they could best 
serve the members of this association by 
presenting for their consideration a sum- 
marization of the principal arguments which 
have been advanced for and against the 
adoption of this amendment. 

According!y, Forrest M. Hemker, Jacob M. 
Lashly, Samuel H. Liberman, Wilder Lucas, 
and Paul B. Rava, who are opposed to the 
adoption of the Bricker amendment, have 
prepared and submit for the consideration 
of the members of this association the fol- 
lowing summary of their views on the sub- 
ject, in which the chairman of your com- 
mittee concurs: 

“We believe that the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment known as the Bricker 
amendment (S. J. Res. 1), as amended by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, which deals 
with the treatymaking powers as presently 
provided by the Constitution, is unnecessary 
and undesirable, and that the various other 
texts suggested carry serious hazards in vary- 
ing degrees. As reasons for our conclusion, 
we submit the following: 

“Section 1, which provides that a provision 
of a treaty which conflicts with the Consti- 
tution shall not be of any force or effect, sim- 
ply states what is already the accepted con- 
struction of the United States Constitution 
with respect to treaties and is unnecessary. 
The supremacy of the Constitution and 
amendments thereto over any treaty pro- 
vision rests on the basic principles of the 
Constitution and is supported by the con- 
sistent decisions of the Supreme Court. As 
Chief Justice Taney said for the Court in 
1853: "The treaty is therefore a law made 
by the proper authority, and the courts of 
justice have no right to amend or disregard 
any of its provisions, unless they violate the 
Constitution of the United States“ (Doe v. 
Braden (16 How. 635, 657)). In accord: 
The Cherokee Tobacco ((1870) 11 Wall. 616, 
620-621); Geofroy v. Riggs ((1890) 133 U. S. 
258, 267); and United States v. Minnesota 
(61926) 270 U. S. 181, 207-208). This doc- 
trine is not weakened but is reaffirmed in 
Missouri v. Holland ((1920) 252 U. S. 416, 
433), where Justice Holmes states: ‘We do 
not mean to imply that there are no quali- 
fications to the treatymaking power... 
The treaty in question does not contravene 
any prohibltory words to be found in the 
Constitution,’ 
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“Not only is section 1 but it 
is also decidediy undesirable. Since consti- 


tutional amendments are not ordinarily en- 
acted to accomplish something already effec- 
tive, there is the danger that courts will 
construe the amendment as intended to 
change the present law. In the view of the 
members of the committee on peace and law 
of the American Bar Association, which has 
been advocating this amendment, section 1 
is intended to reverse the doctrine. of Mis- 
souri v. Holland that the treaty power is a 
delegated power, the proper exercise of which 
may not necessarily be forbidden by the 10th 
amendment. (See testimony of Mr. Alfred 
J. Schweppe, Sennte committee hearings, 
p. 54.) Thus, section 1 would introduce in 
the Constitution a new element of confusion. 

“Section 2 of the proposed amendment is 
a two-pronged reversal of our constitutional 
system. First, It requires that before a treaty 
becomes valid as domestic law it must be 
reenacted by Congress. Secondly, it pro- 
vides that legisiation implementing the 
treaty be within the specifically enumerated 
and delegated powers of Congress. 

“As to the first requirement, it would dis- 
able this country from entering into self- 
executing treaties. Our present practice is 
particularly justified by the constitutional 
provision that two-thirds of the Senators 
present must concur in the ratification of 
any treaty. In the 1€4 years of its existence 
this safeguard has proved both real and 
effective: Of the 1,224 treatles submitted to 
the Senate from 1789 to March 30, 1953, 130 
were not approved, 214 were approved with 
reservations or understandings and 31 were 
pending as of that date. 

“The second requirement of section 2 of 
the amendment would necessitate enabling 
and implementing legislation by each of the 
48 States, with the exception of certain 
limited fields. That was the condition under 
the confederacy and was one of the principal 
reasons which led to the adoption of the 
Constitution in its present form. The fears 
which are now being expressed by Senator 
Bricker and others were also expressed at 
the time of the adoption of the Constitution 
and these fears were rejected as unfounded 
by a majority of the delegates. Experience 
since then justifies the wisdom of the posi- 
tion then taken. 

“The proposed amendment would embar- 
Tass tremendously and weaken critically the 
United States in its conduct of foreign af- 
fairs and hinder the President in carrying 
our major responsibilities, In many in- 
stances a foreign country would virtually 
haye to make separate treaties with each 
of the 48 States or at least obtain concurrent 
legislation from them. 

“Such a change would also upset the con- 
stitutional balance of power between the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
Government. The President does not have 
a free hand under present constitutional 
provisions in negotiating treaties. He still 
must have the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the Senators present to have the treaty rati- 
fied, which in itself is sufficient check on 
abuse of power and has proved to be such. 
In fact the Executive has never made a treaty 
which has been held to conflict with the 
Constitution. In the same period some 70 
acts of Congress have been held void by the 
courts, 


“With reference to section 3 dealing with 
executive agreements we feel that the 
posed amendment does not meet the objec- 
tive which might have been desirable, name- 
ly the definition of where treaties end and 
executive agreements take over. As the 
amendment is drafted, most if not every 
executive agreement could well require leg- 
islative implementation. That is not prac- 
tical in the conduct of foreign affairs where 
in times of emergency swift action by the 
executive head is required. In most in- 
stances, however, executive agreements are 
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entered into pursuant to prior legislative 
authorization. The possibility of an abuse 
by the President of his powers as to execu- 
tive agreements is not overlooked by us but 
the likelihood of such occurrence appears to 
be remote and we feel the probability of det- 
riment to the country by hampering the 
President (as proposed) in entering into 
such agreements in emergencies is far great- 
er than the danger of abuse. The subjec- 
tion of executive agreements to the provi- 
sions of proposed sections 1 and 2 is open 
to the same objections as the subjection of 
treaties to these restrictions. 

“The proponents of the amendment con- 
tend that its enactment would prevent the 
reoccurrence of such agreements as that of 
Yalta. They fail to advise, however, that 
since the Yalta agreement did not affect 
American internal law, no congressional ac- 
tion would have been required, had the 
Bricker amendment been in existence at that 
time. 


“Furthermore, the effect of any undesirable 
treaty or an executive agreement can be met 
by an act of Congress subsequent to the date 
of the adoption of the treaty or agreement, 
and such statute would supersede the provi- 
sions of the treaty, insofar as our courts are 
concerned, although it may constitute a 
breach of an international obligation. The 
doctrine is not disputed that a subsequent 
act of Congress will override insofar as do- 
mestic law is concerned either a treaty 
(Moser v. United States (1951, 341 U. S. 41, 
45) and cases cited in note 5) or, a fortiori, 
an executive agreement. Compare United 
States v. Guy W. Capps, Inc. ((1953, C. A. 5) 
204 F. (2d) 655, 658) which held that the 
executive agreement between the United 
States and Canada of 1948 ‘was void because 
it was not authorized by Congress and con- 
travened provisions of a statute dealing with 
the very matter to which it related.’ 

“As President Eisenhower has said, the 
proposed amendment ‘would have had the 
effect of depriving the President of the ca- 
pacity necessary to carry on negotiations 
with foreign governments“ . It is our 
belief that constitutional amendments tran- 
scend partisan politics, and that our funda- 
mental principles of government should not 
be imperiled because of occasional fears or 
feelings. Over a century ago, Justice Joseph 
Story concluded his analysis of the under- 
lying issue with an enlightening warning 
which is equally true today: he treaty- 

power * * * was declaimed against 
with uncommon energy as dangerous to the 
commonwealth and subversive of public lib- 
erty. Time has demonstrated the fallacy of 
such prophecies, and has confirmed the belief 
of the friends of the Constitution, that it 
would be not only safe but full of wisdom 
and sound policy. Perhaps no stronger il- 
lustration than this can be found, of the 
facility of suggesting ingenious objections to 
any system calculated to create public alarm, 
and to wound public confidence, which, at 
the same time, are unfounded in human 
experience or in just reasoning. 

“The proposed effort to mit the treaty- 

power and to curtail the constitu- 
tional authority of the President to conduct 
our foreign relations appears to be motivated 
at least partly by an attempt to weaken our 
participation in the United Nations and 
eventually cause our withdrawal from that 
organization on the part of those who do 
not, understand that the only alternative to 
collective security is universal insecurity. 

“For all the foregoing reasons we feel that 
the proposed amendment is ill advised and 
we recommend its rejection.” 

. . * . e 

In order that the issue may be presented 
for the consideration of the members of this 
association, the majority of the members of 
your committee who are opposed to the adop- 
tion of the Bricker amendment, propose the 


adoption by the members of this association 
of the following resolution: 

“Be it resolved, That the Bar Association 
of St. Louis is opposed to the adoption of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 as revised by the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate 
and recommends that said resolution be re- 
jected by the Congress of the United States; 
be it further 


“Resolved, That the executive committee 
of this association be and it is hereby author- 
ized to transmit copies of this resolution to 
the Congress of the United States and to 
take such other action as it may deem appro- 
priate to make known the opposition of this 
association to the adoption of the Bricker 
amendment,” 

Respectfully submitted. 

Forrest M. HEMKER, 
Jacos M. LASHLY, 
SAMUEL H. LIBERMAN, 
WILDER LUCAS, 
PAuL B. RAVA, 
FRANK P. ASCHEMEYER, 
Chairman, constituting the majority 
of the committee. 
LYLE M. ALLEN, Jr., 
WILLIAM R. SCHNEIDER, 
RICHARD O. RUMER, 
Constituting the minority of the 
committee. 


The Rocky Path of Equal Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article from the 
Hartford Courant: 

Tue Rocxy PATH or EQUAL RIGHTS 


It was in 1923 that Senator Charles Curtis, 
of Kansas, later vice president under Presi- 
dent Hoover, first introduced the equal 
rights amendment to the Constitution. 
That was shortly after the nineteenth 
amendment had given women the vote. The 
new proposal followed from a drive to sweep 
away all remaining legal discriminations 
against their sex. [The amendment reads 
“equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged on account of sex.“ 

Some of the oppositoin is backward look- 
ing, for among the “protections” the amend- 
ment would get rid of are provisions in sev- 
eral States prohibiting women from serving 
on juries, restricting the right of a married 
woman to make a contract, and lilke mat ters. 
But opposition also comes from those of less 
archaic outlook. Thus Senator LEHMAN, of 
New York, for example, pointed out the other 
day that passage of the amendment risked 
doing away with some of the legal discrim- 
inations in favor of women enacted in States 
like New York. 

Actually all this confuses the issue. In 
fact it is hard to understand what the fuss 
is all about. The position of women has 
changed with the years, and all this amend- 
ment would do is recognize in the Constitu- 
tion the simple fact that our society consid- 
ers men and women to be legal equals. The 
objections to the amendment are a survival 
from the thinking of a century ago, when 
women not only could not vote, but were in- 
eligible for public office, and when a husband 
could restrain his wife’s personal freedom, 
or punish her for disobedience to his com- 
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sary to protect women it should be embodied 
in statute law, just as is special protection 
for men when the conditions of their work 
or other factors make it desirable. 

Sensible as it Is, the equal rights amend- 
ment has never been presented to the House, 
but to the Senate twice. The Senate passed 
it again the other day, though with an 
amendment that virtually undoes all that is 
sought in it. So it goes. Well, it took 50 
years * to give women the vote. Let us hope 
that, long before 1973, the equal rights 
amendment will have been accepted as a 
matter of course. 

CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE FOR THE 
EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Twenty Years of Service by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


~ OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a very excellent editorial 
from the New York Times commenting 
upon the Tennessee Valley Authority's 
20 years of service, and pointing out that 
TVA has done a good job, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TVA’s 20 Trans 


The Tennessee Valley Authority in its an- 
nual report at the end of 20 years of opera- 
tion is able to point to some great material 
achievements in the region it serves. The 
consumption of electricity has risen from 
1.5 billion kilowatt-hours annually to 24 
billion kKilowatt-hours—several times more 
rapidly than the nationwide increase. The 
report presents TVA's power operations as 
“self-supporting and self-liquidating.” 
There has been and will be endless dispute 
us to the power bookkeeping in the TVA 
reports, but the figures do show a net rate 
on the estimated power investment of 2.7 
percent last year and as high as 5.8 percent 
in some years. Finally, some $81 million 
has been paid back into the United States 
‘Treasury or used to retire bonds, 

At the same time—TVA has continued as 
directed by law to develop and maintain 
navigation in the Tennessee Basin; has de- 
veloped new fertilizers and encouraged better 
farm practices; it has worked effectively in 
the conservation of soil and forests; it has 
stimulated industries, including such private 
giants as the Aluminum Company of America 
and such public giants as the atomic energy 
plants. 

The controversial element in TVA has al- 
Ways been and will doubtless remain its 
power operations. Criticism in some quar- 
ters has increased as the Authority has found 
it necessary to build steam plants to supple- 
ment its hydroelectric plants. A private 
company would not be criticized for doing 
this, but a public agency, established to 
develop a river, might not be expected to 
derive 86 percent of its power from steam, 
as TVA did last year. 


Actually, from the first Woman's Rights 
Convention in 1848 to the ratification of the 
woman suffrage amendment to the Constitu- 
tion in 1920, the struggle continued just 72 


mands. Where special legislation is neces- years. 
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President Eisenhower was thought to have 
had TVA in mind when he spoke some 
months ago of “creeping socialism,” but he 
has disclaimed any intention to sell TVA, 
literally or otherwise, down the river. The 
whole idea will probably come under sharp 
examination at the coming session of Con- 
gress, but TVA can stand it—it has done a 
good job. 


Universal Military Training 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
formative article which appeared re- 
cently in the Christian Science Monitor, 
discussing universal military training, 
written by Deane W. Malott, president 
of Cornell University. Dr. Malott was 
chancellor of Kansas University for 
many years, and has given much thought 
to this problem, 

It seems to me that the article is of 
especial value at this time, as much 
thought is being directed to changes in 
our defense program which will give 
greater consideration to scientific and 
technical warfare. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING? 


(By Deane W. Malott, president, Cornell 
University) 

Any educational administrator discusses 
universal military training at his peril. 

If he opposes it, he is at once accused of 
serving the self-interests of his institution, 
for it is completely evident that a broad pro- 
gram for UMT may drastically slash male 
student populations. If he approves it, his 
fellow educators tend to question his funda- 
mental loyalties to the purposes of higher 
education. 

A moment's further thought, however, 
should be reassuring that any effect of UMT, 
unless it basically changes the habits and 
desires of young men for an education 
which seems unlikely—would be merely a 
passing phase of readjustment for a year or 
two at most, and any financial problems so 
posed would be solvable by imaginative 
administrators and by sympathetic govern- 
ing boards. 

The whole problem, therefore, calls for 
examination primarily from the point of 
view of the security needs of the country, 
with some consideration for the effect on 
the lives of the young men of the Natlon— 
our greatest of natural resources, The time- 
liness of examination lies in the fact that 
the subject will again be before the country 
in the winter of 1953-54, when a report is 
due from a new Presidential commission. 

During the existence of the experimental 
UMT unit at Fort Enox, I visited it to learn 
at firsthand of ite methods and objectives. 
It was a picked group, frankly experimental. 
Some phases of its operation were $ 
others, to my thinking, were deplorable be- 
cause there was lacking in a portion of the 
officer personnel the abilities to understand 
some of the implications and objectives of 
their mission. 

I do not believe that such a picked unit 
and program could have been generalized 


to a national UMT. But let us assume that 
a well-planned, effective program of basic 
training can be developed. There are still a 
number of questions which I hope the cur- 
rent commission of reexamination of this 
subject will cover. 

In a day of highly scientific and technical 
warfare, is it worth while to interrupt the 
orderly lives of all the young men of the 
Nation for 6 months or so of basic training? 

A third world war (if it should come) must 
obviously be largely a war of engineers, navi- 
gators, mathematicians, physicians, physi- 
cists, pilots, electronic scientists, logistic 
technicians, and a hundred other highly 
skilled specialists. 

Yet UMT would interrupt or delay by mil- 
lions of man-days the preparation of the 
young men of our colleges and universities 
in acquiring the necessary complicated skills 
for these tasks in order that everyone might 
participate in a vast military “boot camp,” 
with the idea that a universal basic train- 
ing is essential for the specialized skills of 
modern warfare. 

What specifically would be taught in a 
6-month program of UMT? 

Certainly we cannot provide electronics 
mates, quartermasters, engineers, pharma- 
cists, machinists, pilots, or supply corps spe- 
cialists in any such program; yet to be strong 
we must have these and many other techni- 
cians, too, in large numbers in our ever- 
ready forces in being. 


What specifically would be taught, in what 


amounts, and by whom? May UMT possibly 
divert and lull us from a stronger defensive 
position? 

Through the years the essential concept of 
UMT has apparently changed, but whether 
from changing need or expediency I do not 
know. It was first thought of as a year's pro- 
gram; then 6 months was brought forward. 
Yet in previous wars men have gone into 
specialized training or into combat after 16 
weeks or even less of basic indoctrination. 

To what extent and in what specific ways 
would they have been better fitted had they 
had the training of UMT? 

What is the memory span of such a pro- 
gram? 

In other words, as a result of obsolescence 
in changing techniques, as well as the leaky 
quality of the human noggin, how long will 
the basic program be effective for the aver- 
age individual? 

If war does not come for 5 years, say, will 
these young men again require weeks of basic 
training? If the time span is short, perhaps 
we should await the risk and be ready quickly 
to expand our forces to give the training at 
the time and under the immediate condi- 
tions of current warfare. Or will it specifi- 
cally save time in mobilization, and if so, 
how much? 

What is the probable cost and what is the 
officer and enlisted force necessary to imple- 
ment UMT? 

The vast sums and large personnel surely 
required for this program must be diverted 
from the training and supply of our forces 
in being, from our police and patrol activities 
in scores of countries throughout the world, 
or else additional funds and personnel must 
be siphoned off from our civil economy to 
create and operate this gargantuan under- 
taking. 

Where is the manpower coming from, and 
what will be the fiscal effects of such a pro- 
gram? 

The American people have never been given 
full answers to this question. Any adequate 
preparation is less costly in personnel and 
funds than war itself. But if UMT is a life 
insurance policy fpr our national survival we 
must be sure of the details of the policy and 
assure ourselves that it will pay off in the 
event of catastrophe. 

That America must be militarily strong 
I have no doubt. In the event of conflict we 
may not have allies to hold the line while we 
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ready ourselves. But I desire much more 
information than has yet been made avall- 
able on the actual strength that UMT will 
add to our military power. And I do not 
think we Americans should subscribe to a 
program which does not demonstrably and 
specifically add to our current strength. 

Will it be necessary to require the loss of 
an entire academic year for the college and 
university student who must interrupt the 
preparation for his life's objectives in order 
to serve for 6 months in UMT? 

The program last before the American 
people urged 6 months’ basic training, fol- 
lowed by ROTC or other special training pro- 
grams. Colleges and universities, however, 
admit perhaps more than 90 percent of their 
students in the autumn at the beginning of 
an academic year. The military, for obvious 
reasons, would wish to operate its camps on 
an all-year-load factor. The result is in- 
evitable months of further delay before the 
young man, having discharged his UMT obli- 
gations, can resume his civilian education. 

The military possibly is under the 
sion that the colleges and universities could 
increase the number of matriculation dates 
in the academic calendar. To do so, as dem- 
onstrated in World War II, would strain the 
financial, physical, and teaching facilities of 
the institutions of higher learning, and vast 
new resources would somehow have to be 
provided from somewhere to make such re- 
adjustments. feasible. 

Wasteful delay, therefore, for the male 
student is the only other alternative unless 
the military can manage to take care of those 
in the midst of academic life in two shifts of 
three summer months. This latter sugges- 
tion would probably pose as great difficulties 
for the military authorities as would the 
basic revision of civilian academic calendars 
for college and university administrators. 

Under UMT, what will happen to the col- 
lege and university ROTC, Alr ROTC, and 
Navy ROTC programs? 

Reserve officers, trained in military tech- 
niques concomitantly with their liberal arts 
and civilian professional education, provided 
a great and distinguished group of officer 
leaders in World War II. Since the close of 
the conflict some of these programs have 
been greatly expanded. 

There is much to be said for this Joint 
training activity, where military discipline 
and training are obtained in the relatively 
normal environment of the civilian campus. 
Carried on beyond the basic—often to paral- 
lel the professional civilian education—the 
military t thus has meaning without 
the frustration of delay and uncertainty. 
The colleges and universities and many a 
commanding officer of an ROTC unit have 
been proud of the joint enterprise of this 
collegiate training program. 

But will the youth of the UMT not feel 
they have done their stint for Uncle Sam 
and stay away from further commitments 
involving 2 or 3 further years of active 
service? 

Those in the colleges and universities 
recall the reluctance of the returning GI to 
reenroll in a military program. In the event 
of this same reaction, following UMT expe- 
rience, where will the military obtain its 
Reserve officers and those for active careers 
in the military which the ROTO programs 
have been designed to supply? 

Wherein lies the actual strength of UMT? 

There has been much emotion and little 
logical discussion of this subject. Certainly 
it presents in concept a simple blueprint 
for national military duty on the part of 
every young man in the Nation. 

But is this actually desirable from the 
point of view of possible cpa aggres- 
sion? 

For, after all, Russia is the a possible 
great enemy, and she is demonstrably a 
tough, skilled, and ruthless one, bent on 
world conquest. We must be strong mili- 
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tarily, economically, educationally. We 
must think more clearly, marshal our re- 
sources faster, develop our offensive and de- 
fensive skills more quickly than she can 
keep up with us, 

Does UMT, with its 6 months of training, 
best serve this purpose? 8 ly how? 

What are the relative merits of alter- 
natives? 

By higher pay, could an adequate profes- 
sional force in being with the training skills 
and abilities of modern warfare be main- 
tained? Could a plan of national service be 
devised which could utilize a larger part of 
the highly technical know-how of trained 
people as a substitute for mere routine basic 
training? Could men, for instance, be al- 
lowed to serve on completion of their formal 
education, whether that be upon graduation 
from high school or from graduate and pro- 
fessional school, thereby bringing to the serv- 
ice of the Nation the maximum trained abili- 
ties which we can muster? 

The American public is not convinced that 
all possible imagination and analysis have 
been applied to this complex and difficult 
problem. 

There are of course many other aspects 
advanced as pros or cons in the argument. 

UMT as a psychological threat to the world, 
often argued, seems to me untenable. Na- 
tions with and without UMT have warred or 
remained neutral, apparently because of 
other environmental factors. 

UMT as a mass discipline of American 
youth is an argument sometimes advanced. 
Such values are not clear. We in education 
saw at first hand the difficulties of the GIs, 
in some cases requiring months to solve, in 
readjusting to a world where they made their 
own decisions, and exercised their own in- 
itiative, in returning from that military 
world where initiative often brought disci- 
plinary penalties, and where doing what one 
was told so easily was translated into the 
habitual policy of doing as little as possible. 

There are those who put forward UMT as 
a great character-building experience. Some 
young men are undoubtedly benefited by the 
experience; some may be harmed by it. For 
most, the effects for good or ill are probably 
transient. Fundamental character is formed 
long before the age of UMT. 

‘The whole problem is complicated, and the 

t state of American is con- 
fused. Ihave posed the few foregoing ques- 
tions not as a challenge which proponents 
of the plan cannot meet, or in the belief that 
the proposal is doomed for defeat if realist- 
ically appraised. Nor are they posed with the 
idea that answers are readily available to 
prove the soundness of the concept of UMT. 

Rather these questions are posed because 
they seem to me to be vital, as America makes 
up its multiple mind on this serious and 
difficult problem, 

Not only is our defense against ion 
involved; so, too, is our internal way of life, 
our concept of education, our pattern of the 
individual's duty to his country, our financial 
structure, and our philosophy of national 
defense, 

If UMT is the answer to the tormented 
dilemma of our responsibilities in a divided 
world, then forthright answers to these ques- 
tions should be available to guide the think- 
ing of the American people. If they are 
unanswerable questions, or if the material 
for reasoned answers is not yet available, 
perhaps we should continue to rely upon a 
strong, or even stronger, force in being, in- 
stead of placing such large emphasis on a 
6-month training program, with its subse- 
quent periods of active or reserve status. 

Fundamental values are at stake for every 
American citizen. 
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Fictitious Savings in Cost of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “You'll Foot the Bill for Phony 
Savings,” published in the Democratic 
Digest for January 1954. I commend 
the article to the attention of Members 
of Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
NOLL. Foor THe BILL ror PHONY SAVINGS 

Public health officers were disturbed this 
year when the administration hacked 27 per- 
cent off Federal funds for the control of 
tuberculosis, 

The fight to bring tuberculosis under con- 
trol in this country has been long and heart- 
breaking. Although TB is still one of the 
major causes of death in this country, enor- 
mous progress has been made in prevention 
and care through medical research and edu- 
cation. One of the chief factors in the de- 
fense of health is the campaign to detect the 
disease in the early stages. 

The cut made by the administration will 
reduce Federal spending by $2.3 million dur- 
ing fiscal 1954, but in the long run this 
saving will cost the taxpayers many times 
that amount. 

For one thing, it will mean the end of the 
mass X-ray survey in which 8 million people 
have been examined and 49,000 formerly un- 
known cases of TB have been discovered, 
many of them in the first stages when treat- 
ment is relatively inexpensive. 

This is only one of the public health pro- 
grams cut in order to produce a budget 
saving of about 651 million. Funds for VD 
control, for heart clinics, and cancer diag- 
nosis, for mental heaith programs, for con- 
trol of polluted water, and for public health 

mnel, such as doctors, nurses, dentists, 
and nutritionists have been slashed. 

Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, tried to persuade 
Congress to retrench on medical research as 
well, on the grounds that Government en- 
couragement in this fleld was being given on 
a scale where It discouraged private research. 
However, Congress rejected her recommenda- 
tion of $44 million and appropriated $71 
million. 

Mrs. Hobby’s cuts prompted the Washing- 
ton Post to protest that “Economy means, of 
course, Intelligent and frugal expenditure of 
national funds in accordance with national 
needs, not mere pennypinching.” 

Although the Post was speaking of the 
new public health budget, its comment can 
be applied with equal force to this adminis- 
tration’s approach to all Government spend- 


For the administration often seems to be 
More concerned with the appearance of 
thrift than with wise investments in the 
Nation's future. It has skimped on meas- 
ures to control floods and prevent wars, as 
well as disease, giving too little considera- 
tion to the billions that can be saved by pro- 
tective measures. 

In order to back up the ballyhoo on econ- 
omy, cuts are now frequently being made 
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for the sake of cutting, and as might be 
expected, some of the much-heralded reduc- 
tions are actually costing money. 

The most obvious of these is the reduc- 
tion in the staff of the Internal Revenue 
Service which collects. our taxes, Experts 
have frequently pointed out that checking 
by the Service brings more in revenue than 
it costs in salaries, and T. Coleman Andrews, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, acknowl- 
edged to the joint congressional Committee 
on Taxation that the reorganization of the 
service he proposed would cost the Govern- 
ment over $250 million in undetected tax 
evasions by businesses. After the cuts a 
Republican Congressman, DeWrirr HYDE, of 
Maryland, protested that “the scalpel of 
economy has cut too deeply in the wrong 
place.” 

A second expensive economy measure is 
the cut in the Bureau of the Budget's field 
service. The Bureau saves many millions of 
Federal dollars every year by acting as a 
watchdog on spending by other Govern- 
ment agencies. A reduction of 12 jobs in 
its field service, for example, will save $77,- 
650 annually, but the service performed by 
those 12 men would produce many times its 
cost in actual savings, according to Joseph 
Dodge, Director of the Bureau. Yet Mr. 
Dodge requested the cut in order, as he told 
Congress, to set an example of heavy budget 
cuts for other Government bureaus. | 

Even more injurious to the country than 
phoney savings are the program cuts which 
the Republicans are putting through. In- 
dividually, the savings in programs are 
small, especially in terms of a $3.8 billion 
deficit. Yet collectively, the fund slashes 
will slow the spectacular improvement in 
living standards and working conditions 
which has been made under the programs 
in the last 20 years. - 

Many of these savings have a penny-wise 
and pound-foolish look about them. Here 
are some cases in point: 

Mine inspection has been reduced by 10 
percent from the amount requested in the 
Democratic budget. The saving is $425,000, 
a fraction of the cost of a single mine dis- 
aster. 

The Democratic budget request for the De- 
partment of Agriculture's flood prevention 
program has been cut by 55 percent. The 
saving is 68 million. A single flood will carry 
more than $8 million in topsoil down the 
river. 

The development of synthetic liquid fuels, 
the technique of making coal into oil, which 
would revitalize the Nation's coal mining 
industry, has been cut 43 percent. The im- 
mediate saving is only $3.4 million, but the 
loss resulting from slow-down in this prom- 
ising field of research may be a staggering 
figure. 

The administration has cut the Port Patrol 
Service which is responsible for preventing 
the smuggling of narcotics into the country. 
Although this is certain to increase the cost 
of controlling the illegal narcotics traffic in- 
side the country, the real cost of increased 
juvenile delinquency cannot even be esti- 
mated. 

The administration eliminated funds for 
835 additional border patrol guards needed 
to police our Mexican border and prevent the 
unlawful entry of Mexican labor into this 
country. Local officials have been swamped 
by costly problems of health and law en- 
forcement among illegal immigrants, 

Atomic energy research has been cut 15 
percent, in order to save about $7 million. 

In the name of economy, the administra- 
tion has stopped work on three dam projects, 
although the Government has invested 66.5 
million in starting work on the dams. 
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We have invested billions of dollars in try- 
ing to save Asia from communism. Yet the 
administration has crippled one of our most 
important propaganda weapons, the remark- 
ably successful American Reporter, a paper 
published by our information services in 
India, In the name of economy, this influ- 
ential paper, which has four times the circu- 
lation of India's top newspaper, has been cut 
from a 12-page weekly publication in 7 lan- 
guages with a circulation of 450,000 to an 
8-page fortnightly publication in 3 languages 
with a circulation of under 350,000. 

These are only a few of the programs which 
the administration has curtailed. Yet the 
sum total of all the reductions, including 
cuts in defense spending, leaves the admin- 
istration facing a budgetary deficit of $3.8 
billion. 

This is politically embarrassing because the 
administration has made budget balancing a 
cardinal point of its program. 

The administration has attempted to push 
this dilemma out of the limelight by giving 
a big play to the reductions they have made 
in the cost of government. 

Yet many of their claims have sọ little 
substance that Democratic Senator PAUL 
Dovorlas charged they did it “with mirrors” 
when Republicans announced savings of $187 
million in the appropriations for the State, 
Commerce, and Justice Departments. Most 
of the savings, as the Senator pointed out, 
resulted from a Republican decision to put 
off meeting certain fixed obligations. 

Among the savings which the Senator 
labeled as fictitious are: 

Thirty-five million dollars in Federal aid 
to highways. Said DovcLas, “Expenditures 
for this item are committed in advance so 
that the cut will not stick.” 

Five million dollars in ship construction 
for the liquidation of contract authoriza- 
tions. “Commitments are made by law and 
must ultimately be met.” 

Eighteen million four hundred thousand 
dollars for State Department salaries and 
expenses. This is offset by $15.6 million 
already authorized but not yet spent, and by 
$2.8 million which was transferred to other 
agencies. 

Misrepresentation of savings also occurred 
when the appropriation for independent 
Federal agencies passed the House. At that 
time, the bill's managers announced that an 
overall cut of more than 60 percent had been 
made in the Truman budget request, from 
about $1,170 million to $450 million. 

The Providence Sunday Journal analyzed 
the claim and concluded that 80 percent of 
the supposed cut was represented by two 
questionable or badly deceptive items.. One 
was a refusal of the House to make a regular 
annual appropriation to the Federal civil- 
service retirement fund, a measure the Jour- 
nal called a temporary postponement of an 
unavoidable obligation. The other was a 
refusal to yote $225 million for stockpiling 
of strategic war materials, as enough money 
was left over from the previous year's appro- 
priation. Since spending would go on at the 
same rate as had been scheduled, the sayings 
would be all on paper. 

Overemphasis on immediate dollar savings, 
whether fancied or real, inevitably tends to 
obscure the effects of retrenchment in terms 
of essential Government services. A perti- 
nent example is the cutting of the armed 
services budget, which, in the opinion of 
many experts, has been carried to the point 
of jeopardizing our defense program. 

The extremes to which this economy psy- 
chology has developed is suggested by the 
administration's contention that it is pro- 
viding more defense for less money. That 
claim is given wide circulation despite the 
fact that less money also means fewer planes, 
less weapons programing, and cuts in pilot 
training, bases, personnel, and a contraction 
of the broad mobilization base. 

In an article in the Saturday Evening Post, 
General Omar Bradley, former Chairman of 
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the Joint Chiefs of Staff, protested the mm- 
tary curtailment as shortsighted economy, 
and warned against the tendency of budget 
cutting to become a habit as tempting as, 
and more dangerous than, the habit of dollar 
extravagance, 


Our Veterans Now Get a New Economy- 
Sized Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I wish to include the following 
article from the January issue of the 
Democratic Digest entitled “Our Vet- 
erans Now Get a New Economy-Sized 
Program”: 

OUR VETERANS Now Get A New ECONOMY- 
SIZED PROGRAM 


(Enrror's Note.—The experiences and situ- 
ations described in this article are built 
around facts; the names of individuals are 
fictitious.) 

Tugboats maneuvered the troop transport 
into its place at the dock, and after what 
seemed an endless time, the lanks were 
lowered. One by one the veterans of Korea 
made their way into the crowd of wives and 
sweethearts, parents, and friends, for a hero's 
welcome, and a return to the everyday prob- 
lems and hopes of civilian life. 

Sgt. William O’Brien, after 20 months in a 
mortar squad in the frontlines, had his heart 
set on building a new home for his wife 
Lillian and thelr two children, 

Cpl. Eric Wheeler, who shouldered a ba- 
zooka all through the Korean war, hoped to 
return to his postman’s job in his native 
State of Texas. 

Not all of the returning veterans were able 
to make their own way down the gangplank. 
Among those who had to be helped off the 
ship was a slightly built private first class 
named Stephen Hanford, not yet fully re- 
covered from a shrapnel wound. For him, a 
job was a far-off thing. There would be 
some months of convalescence in a veterans 
hospital before he could think about home 
and a job, and he wanted to take advantage 
of his schooling rights under the new Korean 
GI bill of rights. 

The three returning veterans found their 
way into the arms of waiting welcomers, and 
set off, each in his own direction, to pick up 
the pieces of their civilian lives which they 
had dropped so suddenly so many months 


ago. 

Things had changed since they left. 
Both the administration and the Congress 
had changed hands and were now in control 
of the Republicans. But none of the re- 
turning trio felt he had anything to fear. 
After all, last year, before the Republicans 
took over, Congress had passed a new GI 
bill of rights for Korean veterans. And 
now there was a soldier-President in the 
White House who surely would understand 
and care for their needs. Hadn't the Presi- 
dent said, during the campaign, “I believe 
we should do everything possible for those 
soldiers while they are in there, and when 
they get out do everything possible to get 
them started in whatever they want to do”? 

But as time went on, each of these vet- 
erans began to discover that there had been 
more than just a political change at home. 
To them it began to appear that the Nation’s 
gratitude to its returning heroes was, at 
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best, a grudging gratitude, sparingly ex- 
pressed. 


Bill and Lillian O'Brien found a tempo- 
rary apartment, and began making plans 
for building their home. Bill had remem- 
bered that after World War H. and up until 
the time he left the country, the Govern- 
ment was helping out GI home builders by 
paying the first year’s interest on their mort- 
gage. Now Bill found that the new Congress 
had stopped this practice, and that he 
would have to foot the bill himself. He be- 
gan reworking his cost calculations, 


Then Bill went down to apply for his GI 
loan to finance his house. He had made all 
his calculations on the basis of a 4 percent 
interest rate, as it had been when he left. 
But now he found that the rate had been 
raised to 4%½ percent. When had that hap- 
pened, he asked? On May 2, soon after the 
new administration took over, he was told. 
Bill O'Brien went home to take another look 
at his cost figures and his bank account. 

What he came up with was the sad fact 
that it was going to cost him between 6600 
to $1,000 more to bund. He had hoped for 
a three-bedroom house. Now it looked as 
) 


He began looking at houses already built. 
But then he heard gripes from some of his 
buddies who had returned from Korea be- 
fore him about shoddy construction on GI 
houses. One of his friends had had a GI 
house for only a year, and already it was 
beginning to sag and the kitchen fioor had 
begun to buckle, 

Bill was not a contractor and there were 
a lot of other veterans in the same boat. He 
had read about an investigation by Congress 
that took place last year before elections, 
which uncovered a lot of shoddy practices by 
contractors who were taking advantage of 
veterans. One of his friends told him that 
the House of Representatives had made 
provisions for 1-year warranty on all 
GI housing, but the new GOP Senate had 
killed the provision. Another sign of 
changing times. 


Corp. Eric Wheeler made the long journey 
home to Texas, thinking he'd loaf around 
for a while before making inquiries about 
his job with the Post Office Department. 
There was no hurry. After all, there were 
veterans’ preference laws that should assure 
him the spot that he had left 2½ years ago. 

But one day he read an item in one of 
the Texas newspapers that began to make 
him wonder whether his job was so sure, or 
if it would be a secure job once he had re- 
gained it. The story came from Hillsboro, 
Tex. It read: “One of the Nation's best 
known postmasters Saturday was taking his 
ouster after 19 years of service p hi- 
cally. He won't fight the ouster, under his 
civil service or veterans’ protection because 
it simply is not worth going Ses it all.“ 
he said.” 

Eric Wheeler began to make some inquiries. 
Other friends of his who held Government 
jobs were feeling uneasy, despite their vet- 
erans’ status. The new Congress had tried 
to attach a rider to one of the Govern- 
ment appropriations bills giving certain 
Government agencies the right to fire people 
without regard to the civil service or the 
veterans’ preference laws, The Democrats, 
it seemed, had voted solidly against it, and 
had beaten the rider once, but it had 
been put back in another bill toward the 
end of Congress. 

Eric seemed to remember that there had 
been a Republican promise about veterans’ 
preference laws and he decided to look up 
the 1952 Republican platform at his public 
library. There he found, in cold print, the 
words, “We propose that aid be given to 
veterans to obtain suitable employment, by 
providing training and education, and 
through strict compliance with veterans’ — 
preference laws in Federal service.” 
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Eric began to cast around for a job out- 
side the Government, one that would mean 
real security. 

Pfc. Stephen Hanford spent 3 months in 
the Veterans’ Hospital at Houston, Tex., re- 
gaining his full strength and health. Having 
just returned from Korea, his own treatment 
was fine, but he soon began to discover, from 
what he heard in the hospital, that other 
veterans, especially those who had been out 
of service for a while, were not getting what 
they had been told they were entitled to 
receive. 

Veterans of World War I, Hanford re- 
membered, had been entitled to free medical 
service when they couldn't afford the high 
cost of private medical care and when beds 
were available. Now the new administration 
believes they should seek private hospitals, 
and their own word wasn't enough if they 
couldn’t afford to pay. There should be a 
humiliating inquiry to see whether or not 

could or could not afford private 
hospitalization. 

In a letter from one of his former squad 
mates in Korea, Hanford learned that thou- 
sands of veterans who had been promised 
dental treatment by the Veterans“ Admin- 
istration were now not going to get it. Han- 
ford asked the hospital dentist about this. 
He was told that the new Congress had 
passed a new law which had the effect of de- 
nying dental treatment to thousands of vet- 
erans who had been told they would receive 
it. There was nothing the VA could do, 
The law was the law. 

He also learned that the vets who weren't 
sick enough to go to a hospital, but too sick 
to go to work, were getting slower service in 
the outpatient because of the new 
economy-minded administration's cuts in 
the budget for this program. 

To Stephen Hanford, it began to appear 
that the administration and the new Con- 
gress were viewing the GI's returning from 
Korea not as conquering heroes, but simply 
as tax burdens—annoyances that were pre- 
venting the administration from reaching 
its cherished goal of a balanced budget. 

Stephen Hanford's feeling was strength- 
ened toward the end of his long hospital stay 
when he started writing some of his friends 
who were beginning to take advantage of 
are new Korean GI bill of rights to further 
their schooling. Hanford remembered that 
after World War II, there had been a lot 
of trouble with fly-by-night schools and col- 
leges which sprang up solely to make money 
out of the GI education program. After the 
Office of Education had been charged with 
inspecting and approving the new schools, 
many of the abuses were stopped. But now 


proval system had to be set up to take care 

eaten the new Korean veterans. When the last 

Congress passed the Korean GI bill, it again 

charged the Office of Education with the 
n of the education 

What Stephen Hanford found out from his 

friends who had been shopping around for 

schools and colleges was that the new Con- 

gress had denied to the Office of Education 

the funds needed to supervise the new GI 


give him a sloppy education, 


In a veterans’ news letter that he picked 
up around the hospital, Stephen Hanford 


to do it. It almost makes me 
I had helped to deceive him, 
angry.” 
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The Scandal at Fort Monmouth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “The Scandal at Fort Mon- 
mouth,” written by Walter Millis, and 
published in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of December 8, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ARMs AND MEN 
(By Walter Millis) 
THE SCANDAL AT FORT MONMOUTH 


The defense of this country against com- 
munism is by no means so simple as it looks. 

Secretary Dulles has said, and the Presi- 
dent has backed him, that the activities of 
our chief anti-Communist crusader, Senator 
MCCARTHY, attack the very heart of the 
United States foreign policy.” 

They attack other things as well, includ- 
ing some of the most critical of our defense 
installations and military activities, That 
defense has become in large part a race in 
scientific development is today questioned 
by few. In this desperate race, the develop- 
ment of radar and other electronic equip- 
ment is perhaps the chief factor which will 
determine our ability to defend the lives— 
to say nothing of the property—of tens of 
millions of Americans against atomic attack. 

The principal center in which the scientific 
development of radar and other forms of 
military electronics has been going forward 
is the Army Signal Corps laboratories at 
Fort Monmouth, N. J. And in the past few 
weeks this really vital and sensitive military 
installation has been wrecked—more thor- 
oughly than any Soviet saboteur could have 
dreamed of doing it—by the kind of anti- 
communism of which Senator McCarruy has 
made himself the leader and champion. 

The Fort Monmouth situation is truly 
scandalous. It is so scandalous that some 
who have looked into It, thoroughly con- 
servative in outlook and Republican in poli- 
tics, are talking about demanding a con- 
gressional investigation — not into the alleged 
espionage (of which, on Secretary Stevens“ 
word, no evidence of any kind has been dis- 
covered by the Army) but into the processes 
of witch-hunting, bigotry, cowardice, race 
prejudice, and sheer incompetence which 
have turned one of our top-level military- 
scientific operations into a mare’s nest of 
exasperation, fear, and futility. 

The facts are almost unbelievable without 
the documentary evidence before one's eyes. 
Monmouth employs about 600 trained scien- 
tific personnel, ranging from recent college 
graduates to men of experience and long 
training in the more difficult branches of 
physics, chemistry, and related sciences. On 
these there descended, about the middle of 
September, a whirlwind of security, appar- 
ently directly generated by the Army In- 
telligence section at the post, whether at the 
instigation of or in competition with Sen- 
ator McCarruy not being clear. Within a 
month, at least 30 scientists many whose 
services with the Signal Corps had gone 
back 10 or 15, and in one case, 19 years had 
been summarily suspended by the Army 
without pay; another 11 had had their secu- 
rity clearances withdrawn, thus putting them 


little more useful than twiddling their 
thumbs. 

The Eisenhower Executive order requires 
that a suspended employee must be served 
with charges within 30 days; the charges 
were slow in coming (not all have arrived 
as yet) but those which have appeared are 
an almost unbelievable farrago of guilt-by- 
association innuendoes. Extreme examples 
are those of the scientist accused of favor- 
ing the policies of Max Lerner, or of the 
head of a project in solid-state physics ac- 
cused of attempting to transmit a techincaal 
article written by you to a professor in 
Czechoslovakia. This arose from the fact 
that the accused was asked by the Czechoslo- 
vak for a reprint of an article which, duly 
declassified, had appeared a year before in a 
scientific journal of international circula- 
tion. Instead of simply sending the reprint, 
the accused took the precaution of asking 
his superiors about it, and was told not to 
reply. He did not reply: but his own se- 
curity-minded inquiry now becomes the basis 
of a charge of “attempting to transmit.” 

Meanwhile, Senator McCartny weighed in 
with his own exccutive-session investiga- 
tions, to which a number of the suspended 
scientists were summoned. None of those 
now at Monmouth was accused of being a 
spy, still less of being a Communist, none 
pled the fifth amendment, and none intends 
to if given a chance. Just what sort of 
chance they do have is uncertain. The 
cases scheduled to be heard before the Army 
Security Hearing Board this week have been 
postponed indefinitely. Anyone who has 
examined available copies of the charges 
and of the affidavits which at cost of time, 
money, and anguish the accused have as- 
sembled in reply—must feel it incredible 
that they could be sustained. All the same, 
the board professes to have no power to 
subpena the accusers or permit confronta- 
tion; and where such charges were originally 
leveled officially against top-level, highly 
trained men serving one of the most essen- 
tial of all defense functions, it seems hard 
to say that anything Is incredible. 

The whole proceeding is very much like 
driving a Patton M-47 tank through the 
heart of an electronic thinking machine on 
the unfounded suspicion that some of its 
electronic tubes might have been made in 
Russia. It is certainly the farthest possible 
remove from a satisfactory solution of the 
delicate and difficult problem of associating 
scientific effort with military technological 
requirements. A first impression is that the 

commanding officer of the post, the military 
director of this vital scientific activity, who 
allowed such charges to be made by his 
intelligence people, must be totally and tem- 
peramentally unfit for the special respon- 
sibilities such a position entails. The strong 
elements of racial and religious bigotry and 
prejudice in the case can only increase the 
damage it has done to the common defense 
of our people against Communist power. 
The personal injustice involved is not here 
considered. The t of the national 
defense is something which no one whose life 
may one day hang upon the excellence of 
our radar screens can dare to disregard. 
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Capitol Dome at Night 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to include the following 


1954 


poem written by the managing editor of 

the Washington Post, Mr. J. Russell 

Wiggins, entitled “Capitol Dome at 

Night.” Mr. Wiggins’ poem appeared on 

the front page of the Post on January 3. 
Carrot. Dome at NIGET 


Against the darkened winter sky, 
Effulgent, luminous and bright, 
It stands a beacon raised on high, 
A symbol of a people's right 
To government by men they choose, 
To justice, order under law, 
To liberties they must not lose, 
To refuge from the tooth and claw 
Or arbitrary men and states, 
To safety for the strong and weak, 
To curbs upon archaic hates, 
To freely think and freely speak, 
Against the tumult of our time, 
The clash of prejudice and pride, 
The sorry ills of wrong and crime, 
The rage of hatred’s swelling tide, 
May deeds and words and acts of those 
Who gather now beneath this light 
Shine even as it gently glows 
With wisdom, justice, mercy, right, 
And lift a beacon men may see 
Prom distant lands, against the skies, 
Proclaiming men may still be free 
Where hope of freedom never dies. 


Expression of Appreciation by a Korean 
Veteran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, my 
colleague, the junior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmatHers], and I were 
pleased to receive a letter recently from 
a veteran who served during the Korean 
conflict, asking that we express to the 
Members of Congress and to the Ameri- 
can people his gratitude for the oppor- 
tunity to continue his studies in the 
University of Miami under the GI bill. 

It is gratifying to know that these 
young men who have sacrificed so much 
are anxious to express appreciation for 
the efforts of a grateful country to repay 
them in a small way for their sacrifices, 
and for my colleague and myself I ask 
unanimous consent to have this letter 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Miam, FLA, 
The SENATORS From THE STATE or FLORIDA, 
The Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mg. Senators: I am writing this small 
note of thanks to both the Representatives 
and Senators from the State of Florida, in 
hopes that you will express my deepest grati- 
tude to the rest of Congress and especially 
to my fellow Americans, for enabling me to 
attend the University of Miami, under the 
Korean GI bill, Without it I certainly could 
not have been able to pursue my present 
course of study. I fondly hope that you can 
find an opportunity to thank the American 
people through their Representatives and 
Senators. 

Thank you for a moment of your very 
valuable time, 

Yours sincerely, 
Ax AvisaTo, In. 
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Appraisal of United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, from July 
1 to July 4, 1953, the Second Extraordi- 
nary Session of the General Conference 
of the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization met 
in Paris. Subsequenly, an appraisal of 
UNESCO was prepared by the Chairman 
of the United States delegation, Irving 
Salomon, of California, with the assist- 
ance and approval of the other two dele- 
gates, Mrs. Elizabeth Heffelfinger, of 
Minnesota, and President John A. Per- 
kins, of the University of Delaware. 

The appraisal, in my opinion, contains 
information which would be of interest 
to the American people and which would 
be helpful to them in increasing their 
knowledge of UNESCO, and its purposes 
and objectives. 

The Public Printer has informed me 
that the appraisal, in its entirety, would 
require seven and one-half pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at an estimated 
cost of $637.50. However, I have been 
advised by officials of the Department 
of State that the final section of the 
appraisal, embodying opinions of 
UNESCO from other countries, could 
properly be excluded without destroying 
the sense of the document or the value 
of the information it contains for us 
here in the United States. Therefore, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the first 
five subdivisions of the appraisal, the 
sixth being the opinions of UNESCO 
from other countries to which I have 
just referred. The Public Printer has 
advised me that this insertion will re- 
quire five and one-quarter pages of the 
Recorp at an estimated cost of $446.25. 

There being no objection, the first five 
subdivision of the appraisal were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
AN APPRAISAL OF THE UNITED NATIONS EDUCA- 

TIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANI- 

ZATION BY THE DELEGATION OF THE UNITED 

STATES OF AMERICA TO THE SECOND ExTRAOR- 

DINARY SESSION OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 

or UNESCO, Jury 1-4, 1953 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, September 15, 1953. 
To the Fourth National Conference of the 

United States National Commission for 

UNESCO: 

I wish that I could be at your meetings 
because the United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO, and its Fourth National 
Conference—both examples of the high de- 
gree of citizen responsibility in a free re- 
public—are working for peace and advance- 
ment. 

The Department of State appreciates the 
contribution being made by the officers, 
members, alumni, and organizations of the 
National Commission in improving our un- 
derstanding of and participation in world 
affairs, 

You and your Government have supported 
the principles of UNESCO and constantly 
work to strengthen and improve the UNESCO 
program. With this in mind, the President 
asked his delegates to the recent special 
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session of the UNESCO General Conference 
to explore and consult in Paris with the rep- 
resentatives of other governments, the indi- 
vidual members of UNESCO's Executive 
Board, and the International Secretariat. 

I want to share with you, as an example 
of our continueus study in international 
collaboration, the conclusions transmitted 
in July by this distinguished delegation— 
Irving Salomon, of California, chairman; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Heffelfinger, of Minnesota; and 
President John A. Perkins, of the University 
of Delaware. The delegation reported that— 

1. The top officers in the Secretariat, both 
Americans and non-Americans, who are re- 
sponsible for administration and program 
execution, are doing so with fidelity to 
UNESCO's aims and purposes. 

2. The influences which predominate in 
the Organization derive from a full regard 
for the human rights and fundamental free- 
doms affirmed in the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

8. UNESCO does not advocate world gov- 
ernment, or world citizenship in the political 
sense. The United States delegation found 
no official expression of the General Con- 
ference, the Bxecutive Board, the Director 
General, or the Secretariat that gives the 
slightest support to this charge. They found 
no fear on this point among the representa- 
tives of other governments who, on the con- 
trary, find it dificult to comprehend the 
American fear on this matter. 

4. The delegation reported that UNESCO 
does not attempt, directly or indirectly, to 
undermine national loyalties or to encourage 
the substitution of loyalty to and love for 
a supranational authority for loyalty to and 
love for one's own country, as has been 
alleged in some quarters. 

5. The delegates reaffirmed that the official 
bodies and the personnel of UNESCO observe 
the provision of the UNESCO Constitution 
which prohibits UNESCO from interfering 
in matters within the domestic jurisdiction 
of member states. UNESCO does not at- 
tempt to interfere in the American school 
system. 1 

6. The delegation could find no evidence 
of atheism or antireligious bias in any of 
UNESCO's work. I am happy to report to 
you these observations of the delegation. 

The people of the United States do gain 
or can gain many valuable benefits from 
their participation in UNESCO. The ad- 
vancement by UNESCO of human welfare 
through education, science, and culture pro- 
motes international understanding which 
contributes to peace. 

JOHN Foster DULLEs. 


DELEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES ` 
or AMERICA TO THE SECOND Ex- 
TRAORDINARY SESSION OF THE GEN- 
` ERAL CONFERENCE or UNESCO, 
Paris, August 31, 1953. 
The SECRETARY or STATE, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. SECRETARY; Supplementing 
my letter of July 8, in which I took the 
liberty of acquainting you briefly with the 
findings of my delegation to the UNESCO 
Conference, I take pleasure in attaching 
hereto a more detailed report. 

Our delegation to the Conference of 
UNESCO remained a few days afterward in 
Paris, spending some time with the Secre- 
tariat at UNESCO headquarters, because we 
felt that Members of Congress, other of- - 
cials of the Government, and the public in 
general, should be reliably informed con- 
cerning UNESCO. Hence, I am the 
liberty of suggesting that the Department of 
State circulate this report to whatever ex- 
tent seems feasible. 

Although this appraisal gives UNESCO a 
rather clean bill of health in answering the 
criticisms leveled against it, may I assure you | 
that our delegation was completely objec- 
tive and not biased in any direction. Had 
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the facts been otherwise, we would have dis- 
cussed them with equal frankness. 

Our findings being what they are, how- 
ever, we hope that they will contribute to- 
ward dispelling, or at least reducing, many 
unfortunate and unrealistic misconceptions. 
We hope too, that the facts herein will clear 
the way for renewed and constructive sup- 
port in the United States for UNESCO's aims 
and program. 

Sincerely, 
Inviora SALOMON, 
Chairman. 
PREFACE 


This general appraisal of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization has been prepared on the occa- 
sion of the Second Extraordinary Session of 
the General Conference of UNESCO, which 
took place in Paris, July 1 to 4, 1953. The 
United States delegation felt that its pres- 
ence at the Conference provided an oppor- 
tunity while at headquarters of UNESCO to 
study various aspects of the Organization, 
and it remained after the Conference for this 
purpose, 

This report has been prepared by uag 
Salomon, of California, chairman of 
United States delegation, with the . 
and approval of Mrs. Elizabeth Heffelfinger, 
of Minnesota, and John Perkins, of Delaware, 
who were the other two United States dele- 
gates. Some of the information herein was 
gathered at the request of the delegates and 
submitted to them for further evaluation by 
Walter Laves, Max McCullough, Charles 
‘Thomson, Miss Carol Laise, and Robert Smith 
who served as advisers to the delegation. 

Although this report attempts to furnish 
some general knowledge about UNESCO, it is 
particularly directed in channels that should 
provide answers to the criticisms and accu- 
sations UNESCO that have arisen in 
the United States. In order to determine the 
validity of such criticisms and to report fac- 
tually on the findings, discussions were held 

With members of delegations representing 
other nations, with members of the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Paris, with members of the 
executive board of UNESCO, and with mem- 
bers of the Secretariat. 

In order to present the material herein in 
the most comprehensive and useful manner 
it is divided as follows: 

I. Background and Organization of 
UNESCO. 

II. Criticisms and Their Validity. 

III. Program and Major Activities. 

IV. Benefits That Accrue to the United 
States from UNESCO. 

V. Major Weaknesses of ‘UNESCO. 

VI. Some Opinions of UNESCO From Other 
Countries, 

It is hoped by the three delegates that this 
report will be made available to members of 
Congress and will also receive some circula- 
tion to the American public, particularly to 
the uninformed as well as to the friends and 
critics of UNESCO. 


I. Background and organization of UNESCO 


The purpose of UNESCO is to contribute 
to peace and security by promoting collabora- 
tion among the nations through education, 
science, and culture. Its constitution seeks 
to further universal respect for justice, for 
the rule of law, and for the human rights 
and fundamental freedoms which are affirmed 
by the Charter of the United Nations. It is 
an In ental organization created in 
1945, at present having a membership of 
approximately 65 independent states. It is 
one of the specialized agencies in the United 
Nations system. 

Most of the member countries of UNESCO 
are also members of the United Nations. It 
should be noted that the Soviet Union never 
joined UNESCO. It is equally significant 
that only three countries which are consid- 
ered as satellites of Soviet Russia have been 
members, and they have resigned from 
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UNESCO, charging that the Organization had 
come under the domination of the United 
States. These three countries are Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. All other 
types of governments are represented, all 
forms of capitalistic and all shades of social- 
istic. Franco Spain participates, as does 
Yugoslavia, which, although Marxian, rejects 
the aggressive communism of the U. S. 5. R. 

Any organization contributing to peace and 
security through education, science, and cul- 
ture, and composed of so many nations with 
differing cultures, languages, values, and his- 
tories understandably carries out an extreme- 
ly broad and varied program. Thus UNESCO 
differs from the other U.N. specialized agen- 
cies in that its program is more of an omni- 
bus—a carryall filled with a wide and dif- 
fused range of activities. Hence it cannot 
be quite the cohesive functioning unit that 
generally characterizes the other U. N. spe- 
cialized agencies. However, there are evi- 
dences of progress in this direction, owing 
to the reduction of the program and the ten- 
dency toward specifically Increasing assist- 
ance to the underdeveloped countries. 

The program and policies of UNESCO are 
voted in a General Conference, meeting bi- 
ennially, to which each government sends 
delegates. Thus the formulation of program 
and policies is the direct responsibility of the 
member states. Although the United States 
Government has at times differed with other 
governments regarding the usefulness of 
some parts of the program, there is no indi- 
cation that the United States has ever found 
it necessary to oppose any resolutions on the 
grounds of their being in conflict with the 
United States’ national interest. 

The Secretariat is under the supervision of 
a Director General, chosen by the General 
Conference, and of an Executive Board of 20 
members, also elected by the General Confer- 
ence. The new Director General is an Amer- 
ican, Luther Evans, former Librarian of Con- 
gress. He possesses a thorough knowledge of 
all the facets of UNESCO, based on his years 
of experience as a United States delegate or a 
member of the Executive Board or chairman 
of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO. Moreover, he enjoys a reputa- 
tion as both a scholar and an able adminis- 
trator. The Secretariat and other employees 
number about 900 persons, who are of many 
nationalities. 


I. Criticisms and their validity 
Criticisms of UNESCO in the United States 


During the past 2 years a number of criti- 
cisms of UNESCO have been heard in the 
United States. These include the following 
criticisms against UNESCO, which this dele- 
gation has attempted to investigate: (a) 
That UNESCO is under Communist control 
or is influenced by Communists in directions 
that are inconsistent with the interests of 
the United States: (b) that UNESCO adyo- 
cates a political world government and seeks 
to prepare the citizens of the member states 
to accept such a political world government; 
(c) that UNESCO seeks to undermine the 
loyalty of Americans toward their own Goy- 
ernment and toward their own flag and to 
substitute for that loyalty one favoring a 
political world government; (d) that 
UNESCO seéks to indoctrinate American 
school children with ideas and phildso- 
phies that are contrary to American ideals 
and traditions and that UNESCO seeks to 
do this through influencing teachers and 
placing materials such as textbooks in the 
classrooms of America; (e) that UNESCO is 
atheistic or antireligious; (f) that the 
United States contributes 33% percent of 
UNESCO's budget and receives little if any- 

of value in return for what it con- 
tributes; (g) UNESCO has failed to fulfill 
the expectations of those who brought it 
into being. 

(a) The allegation that UNESCO is under 

unist control or influence: 

It has been charged against UNESCO that 
it is under Communist control or is in- 
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fluenced by Communists in directions count- 
er to the interests of the United States. The 
answer to this follows under three head- 
ings: American personnel, non-American 
personnel, and UNESCO publications, pro- 
gram, and policy. 

1. American personnel: As it has been 
alleged that many Americans on the UNESCO 
staff were not loyal to the United States, the 
delegation first considered American per- 
sonnel employed by UNESCO. As of the 
date of this report, there are approximately 
90 Americans on the staff. The President 
of the United States has issued an Executive 
order to establish procedures under which 
the Government of the United States can 
make available to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations and the Director Gen- 
erals of the specialized agencies, including 
UNESCO, information bearing on the loyalty 
of American citizens who are employed by 
these organizations, Under the terms of the 
Executive order, American employees of in- 
ternational organizations are required to 
complete personnel forms supplied by the 
United States Government. 

Prior to the opening of the second extra- 
ordinary session of the UNESCO General 
Conference in Paris, July 1 to 4, the Execu- 
tive Board of UNESCO had endorsed an in- 
terpretation of UNESCO's staff regulations 
made by the Acting Director General, re- 
garding personnel policy. The board con- 
sidered that the staff regulations, as inter- 
preted until now, did not allow him to termi- 
nate the contract of a staff member on the 
grounds that the staf member may be con- 
sidered to be likely to engage in subversive 
activities against any member state of 
UNESCO. As a result of action by the 
General Conference, it is the view of the 
United States delegation that this restriction 
on the Director General's power to dismiss 
an employee has been lifted. The resolution, 
presented after the deliberations of a small 
committee consisting of the United States 
and six other countries, recommended that 
UNESCO's personnel policy be brought into 
accord with the personnel policy of the 
United Nations. It was adopted unanimous- 
ly, although many of the delegations had 
expressed concern lest the Director General 
take any action which would conflict with 
the basic rights of staff members. 

The General Conference also took action to 
insure that UNESCO continues to transmit 
the necessary questionnaire required under 
the executive order procedures (see above) 
to American citizens being considered for 
employment by UNESCO. Hence UNESCO 
has to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the purposes of 
receiving the comments of the United States 
Government on persons presently employed 
by UNESCO or under consideration for fu- 
ture employment. Of the Americans now 
on the Secretariat, all except three have com- 
pleted the forms and have returned them to 
tht United States Government. One of these 
three has since been subpenaed by a Federal 
grand jury, investigating subversive activi- 
ties of American employees of the United 
Nations system. This individual refused to 
answer the subpena and has been suspended 
by UNESCO pending an investigation. Until 
the appropriate United States authority fur- 
nishes the Director General of UNESCO with 
information, no action can be taken with re- 
spect to the other two individuals who re- 
fused to complete the forms. The three per- 
sons, none of whom control the policy of 
UNESCO, have been engaged in the follow- 
ing tasks in the Secretariat: 

The editor of UNESCO Features, 2 bl- 
weekly review of educational, scientific, and 
cultural activities in UNESCO member states, 
(Several issues of this publication were 
checked, and nothing was found therein 
TA any subyersive tinge.) 

A program in the voluntary in- 
ternational assistance division of the Mass 
Communications Department, who helped to ' 
collect tbe necessary information and de- 
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velop: projects through the UNESCO gift 
coupon scheme. (This is the individual who 
Was suspended). 

A stenographer in the voluntary inter- 
national assistance division. 

2. Non-American personnel: The delega- 
tion also endeavored to secure information 
about possible political influence exercised 
by non-Amorican members of the Secretariat. 

Naturally it was not possible to obtain 
complete and dependable information in re- 
spect to political affiliations, but on the basis 
of conversations with sources that satisfied 
the delegation, its members agreed that none 
of the 23 persons of varied nationalities who 
comprise all the directors and deputy direc- 
tors of the program departments and the 
heads of the bureaus and services can be 
considered to be Communist-inspired in 
their actions. Moreover political influences 
do not seem to have any noticeable place in 
guiding the policies of work of UNESCO. 
Neither Communist nor any other extremist 
Political influence is discernible in the poli- 
cies, program, or activities of the Secretariat. 
While the delegation is not in a position to 
state whether there are Communists among 
the non-American personnel in the lower 
echelons of the Secretariat, it was apprised 
of the following facts: 

All member states are asked to comment 
Prior to the appointment of their nationals 
to professional posts on the Secretariat. 
They are not consulted on appointments of 
the stenographic and clerical level. 

No member state, othor than the United 
States, has submitted evidence of subversive 
Communist activities of any of its nationals 
employed by UNESCO. 

With the proffered resignation now of Po- 
land, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, no Iron 
Curtain country is a member of UNESCO, 
and hence there is no obligation to employ 
any Communist from these countries. The 
Only persons on the Secretariat from these 
countries are stateless refugees. There is 
One Soviet citizen on the Secretariat who 
claims she has not been back since before 
the World War, but she will be leaving at the 
end of 1953. There is at present no em- 
ployee of Yugoslav nationality, but as this 
country is a member state of UNESCO, citi- 
gens therefrom can be employed. 

Competence of Secretariat: It is not 
Within the purview of this report, nor would 
it be possible in the time allotted, to evalu- 
ate the competence of the personnel. How- 
ever, the general impressions of the delega- 
tion might be recorded. They had the op- 
portunity to meet with most of the aforesaid 
23 directors, as well as most of the 24 division 
heads in the UNESCO Secretariat during the 
Conference and in the days that followed. 

On the basis of discussions with these 
persons and with other observers of UNESCO, 
the delegation felt that the general level of 
competence of the Secretariat is satisfactory. 
especially considering the difficulties of re- 
cruiting from so many different nations and 
Cultures, It can be said that a general level 
of competence in the director category ap- 
pears to be high (with one or two rather 
important exceptions). The same can be 
said of the division heads, at least six of 
Whom have held the rank of university pro- 
fessors. It should be noted, somewhat ap- 
Prehensively, that up to now at least the 
staff seems to have a more dominant position 
than in most other international organiza- 
tions, at times endeavoring to influence de- 
Cisions in personnel matters that are the 
proper concern of the director general and 
the executive board. On the other side of 
the coin they have an unusual enthusiasm, 
and they are characterized by an ardor and 
dedication to the aims and principles of their 
organization that is not common among 
bureaucracies. It is suggested that Ameri- 
cans sojourning in Paris might visit UNESCO 
house so that they can meet some of the 
personnel and learn about their individual 
functioning. 
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8. UNESCO Publications, Program, and 
Policy: The criticisms of UNESCO's publica- 
tions were in other directions than on com- 
munism. As a discussion of publications 
will appear under the heading of world gov- 
ernment, suffice to say in answer to allega- 
tions of communism in UNESCO that in the 
publications this delegation examined, and 
from information from those who have read 
a large number of such publications, there is 
no evidence or record of communistic or other 
political propaganda in UNESCO's literature. 
The same applies to program and policy as 
for as communistic leanings are concerned. 

(b and c) the allegations that UNESCO 
advocates a political world government and 
that UNESCO seeks to undermine the loyalty 
of Americans: 

The facts already referred to, namely that 
UNESCO's policies and programs are voted 
by member governments, including the 
United States, and that this delegation has 
found no evidence of disloyalty to the organ- 
ization on the part of the staff in the 
execution of UNESCO's program, seem to re- 
fute the validity of the charge that UNESCO 
advocates political world government and 
seeks to undermine the loyalty of Americans 
toward their own flag by substituting loyalty 
to a supergovernment. It is difficult to con- 
ceive that delegations from so many highly 
nationalistic member states would vote for 
such a program, and certainly no United 
States delegation would do so. Moreover, 
the constitution of UNESCO specifically for- 
bids the organization “from intervening in 
matters that are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction” of the member states. 
Perhaps some of the misunderstanding is due 
to occasional UNESCO usage of the expres- 
sion, “world citizenship,” but nowhere was 
there any evidence that this term had any 
political connotation that could be inter- 
preted as citizenship in a world government. 
On the contrary UNESCO's policies, program, 
and activities do not in any degree infringe 
on the sovereignty, independence, or integrity 
of the United States or any of its other 
members. 

(d) The allegation that UNESCO seeks 
to indoctrinate American schoolchildren, 
etc.: 

There was no evidence that came to the 
attention of this delegation that UNESCO 
under its own egis has produced materials 
or textbooks for use in American schools 
which seek to indoctrinate our children with 
ideas contrary to American ideals and tra- 
ditions. Actually UNESCO produces only a 
limited amount of material suitable for 
classroom use, and this material is used only 
upon the initiative of appropriate school 
authorities; for example, in Arab refugee 
camps and in the fundamental education 
centers in Mexico and Egypt. 

Of the millions of pages of UNESCO's 
publications, to our knowledge, only two 
short pamphlets have been cited in various 
attacks as containing materials promoting 
world government. One of these books is 
known as The United Nations and World 
Citizenship and the other, In the Classroom, 
With Children Under Thirteen Years of Age. 
They are in a series of brochures entitled 
Toward World Understanding. Both of 
these pamphlets do discuss world citizen- 
ship, but a careful study of them falls to 
reveal that this terminology connotes world 
government in any political sense. In one 
of these pamphlets it is suggested that chil- 
dren might have an international anthem. 
However it does not suggest substituting it 
for any national anthem. We can readily 
understand how this and the term “world 
citizenship” can be misinterpreted and mis- 
understood by American groups, especially 
those which might be more or less isolation- 
ist, because these pamphlets strongly es- 
pouse the cause of the United Nations, 
‘world-mindedness, and international under- 
standing and sympathy. Some such groups 
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have extracted statements from the pamph- 
lets which may appear on the surface as 
favoring world government, but a critical 
analysis of the contents proves otherwise. 

Moreover it should be stated that the 
Citations in these books are the opinions 
expressed by participants (including Ameri- 
cans) in international conferences or seml- 
mars and are merely published by UNESCO, 
not representing the view of the Organiza- 
tion. Each pamphlet contains a specific 
disclaimer, which reads: This pamphlet is in 
no way an Official expression of the views of 
UNESCO” or “UNESCO does not necessarily 
endorse opinions expressed by the author.” 
While there are grounds for controversy over 
whether or not individual participants in 
these conferences go further in the matter 
of training children on the question of loyal- 
ties than most of us would go, UNESCO has 
an honest obligation to publish the proceed- 
ings of such meetings and the opinions ex- 
pressed at any meeting it sponsors, like the 
minutes of any other organization, United 
States, or elsewhere. Like any other organ- 
ization or association, UNESCO cannot be 
held responsible for publishing proceedings 
or opinions of individuals or groups that do 
not represent its own views or principles. 

There appears to be no validity to the 
accusation that UNESCO seeks to indoctri- 
nate American schoolchildren with ideas and 
philosophies that are contrary to American 
ideals and traditions, nor does it seek to 
influence teachers or curricula by placing 
textbooks and other materials in the class- 
rooms of America. At this juncture, how- 
ever, a discussion of UNESCO's publications 
might be appropriate, so that this phase of 
its activities may be more broadly under- 
stood. 

The quantity of UNESCO publications is so 
voluminous and covers such an extremely 
broad range of topics, many cf which are 
technical, that neither this delegation—nor 
perhaps any other group—could venture an 
opinion of their general merit. Those that 
we have seen appear to be suitable and use- 
ful for the purposes intended. Nevertheless 
this delegation is not competent to judge 
whether UNESCO's pub activities 
should have some alterations, should have 
its standards raised, or can be subject to 
some important economies. 

Among those published directly by 
UNESCO, there are two distinctly different 
kinds of publications—those which consti- 
tute the official records of the Organization 
and those which arise out of its program in 
education, science, and culture; and, as 
mentioned previously, many of these are 


their comments. The comments published 
are therefore merely the opinions of the 
governments and not necessarily of UNESCO. 

Publications of nongovernmental or- 
ganizations to which UNESCO gives subven- 
tions are In the fields of education, science, 
and culture, and are usually of a technical 
and professional character. These do not 
pretend to state official views of the Organi- 
zation. 

In mentioning publications, it should be 
noted that there are publications about 
UNESCO issued by the national commis- 
sions of member states, including the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO. 
In the United States also the United States 
Office of Education and the various public 
schools and national voluntary organiza- 
tions publish materials about UNESCO. It 
should be noted that some of the misunder- 
standings about UNESCO and its purposes 
that are based on printed material also arise 
out of such publications which are not 
UNESCO's responsibility. j 

(e) The allegation that UNESCO is athe- 
istic or antireligious: 
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Among the charges made that are less 
widely circulated, one finds the claim that 
UNESCO is atheistic or antireligious. Noth- 
ing found in the official actions of the or- 
ganization, including publications and state- 
ments, substantiated this charge. That 
there may be such views among persons 
who attend UNESCO meetings would not be 
surprising, in view of the universal charac- 
ter of 's membership. But that 
UNESCO should officially have committed it- 
self to or promoted such doctrines is not 
established in fact. Just as many national 
viewpoints are represented in UNESCO, so is 
almost every established religious belief. It 
is noteworthy that at the last General Con- 
ference session in 1952, several delegations 
included ministers of various religious 
faiths. Among the nongovernmental or- 
ganizations having consultative arrange- 
ments with UNESCO, there are many organ- 
izations representing Protestant, Catholic, 
Jewish, and other faiths. The Vatican has 
been represented regularly by an observer at 
UNESCO conferences, and there is a perma- 
nent representative of the Holy See at 
UNESCO. Membership on the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO includes 
the National Catholic Welfare Council, the 
National Council of Churches, and the Syna- 
gogue Council of America, These and other 
religious groups have given full support to 
the work of the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, 

The constitution of UNESCO affirms the 
fundamental freedoms of the peoples of 
the world, “without distinction of race, sex, 
language, or religion.” 

(t) The allegation that the United States 
contributes 3344 percent of UNESCO's budg- 
et and receives little: 

The United States does pay 33% percent 
of UNESCO's budget. This is a figure arrived 
at by the United States Congress. The 
United States share is based upon factors 
governing ability to pay, agreed upon by the 
United Nations Committee on Contributions, 
in which the United States participated. If 
ability to pay were the only criterion, the 
United States share should actually be larger. 
However, the United States and other na- 
tions have agreed upon the 33% percent ceill- 
ing on the contribution by any member 
state, or $3 million in our case. 

As to whether the United States gains 
anything from the Organization, we believe 
first of all that no self-respecting nation 
could conscientiously refrain from partici- 
pating in the work of an international organ 
whose objectives lie so close to our own, in 
@ national sense. Moreover, since peace is 
our primary goal, UNESCO could be an 
effective instrument in this direction giyen 
reasonably normal conditions. Its axiom is 
“Since wars begin in the minds of men, it 
is in the minds of men that the defenses of 
peace must be constructed.“ In part IV 
below there is a more specific and detailed 
listing of direct and other indirect benefits 
to us that might indicate that we are get- 
ting our money's worth. It might be em- 
phasized here, however, that beyond these 
there is an immeasurable gain that accrues 
to us through UNESCO in strengthening the 
community of free nations upon which our 
own well-being, security, and even prosperity 
80 largely depend. 

III. Program and major activities 


In the belief that most Americans who 
may have occasion to see this report are 
unfamiliar with the nature and scope of 
UNESCO’s activities, a few pages will be de- 
voted thereto. First it should be under- 
stood that the endeavors are generally dis- 
tributed, though not confined, to the follow- 
ing five areas: Education, natural sciences, 
social sciences, cultural activities, mass com- 
munications. 

Under these captions UNESCO programed 
& wide variety of projects in its early years 
but has since eliminated many of them. 
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Concentration fs continuing and is an im- 
portant and necessary part of UNESCO's pol- 
icy. Another tendency which is noteworthy 
is the increasing assistance to underdevel- 
oped countries and the lessening of projects 
of a more erudite character. The old Euro- 
pean theory that educational advancement 
is merely for the elite has been lessened 
considerably by reason of UNESCO's efforts 
in the direction of education for the masses. 

Below are listed some of UNESCO's more 
interesting specific activities substantially as 
they appeared in the report of the Acting 
Director General on the work of the Organi- 
zation for the period of October 1952 to 
March 1953, 

Established the second regional fundamen- 
tal education center at Sirs el Talyana, 
Egypt, for the Arab countries. These cen- 
ters are for the purpose of teaching teachers. 
The first was established about 244 years ago 
at Pátzcuaro, Mexico. Fundamental educa- 
tion, a name probably coined by UNESCO, 
describes an attack on mass Illiteracy, igno- 
rance, ill health, dietary deficiencies, and 
lack of economic development. In this effort 
UNESCO Is joined by other United Nations 
specialized agencies to assist over half the 
world's population by educating them in 
health, agriculture, and livestock practices, 
in housing and handicraft techniques, in 
community recreation, In local self-govern- 
ment participation and in providing at least 
a minimum formal education for both chil- 
dren and adults. 

Organized a series of regional conferences 
designed to promote free compulsory pri- 
mary education. 

Sponsored or cosponsored several inter- 
national scientific institutes, e. g., Arid Zone 
Research, International Computation Center, 
Council for Nuclear Research, Humid Tropics 
Research. à 

Supported 31 elementary schools for Arab 
refugee children from Palestine. 

Sponsored or cosponsored meetings of the 
International Social Science Council, Inter- 
national Economic Association, International 
Statistical Institute, International Council 
for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, In- 
ternational Theatre Institute, International 
Music Council, International Union of Archi- 
tects, International Council of Museums, and 
Commission on the Care of Paintings. 

Assisted the Government of Pakistan in 
developing a satisfactory Braille system for 
Urdu. Also is working out uniformity in 
Braille for music. 

Organized numerous lecture tours by scien- 
tists in many flelds, and in many countries, 
primarily the underdeveloped ones. Also 
was responsible for a large number of mis- 
sions of a scientific nature. 

Published a large number of works of 
reference, periodicals, etc., on a wide variety 
of educational subjects. 

Initiated a much-needed bibliography of 
multilingual, scientific, and technical dic- 
tionaries. Also preparing a Works of Term- 
inology, which will give a scientific definition 
of a number of social sclence terms. 

In the cultural field, has supported or as- 
sisted in supporting publications dealing 
with the theater, opera, folk music, transla- 
tion of selected books, and a publication 
called Museum. 

Completed a study of the impact upon 
children of the press, film, and radio. 

Maintained a clearing house in connection 
with the exchange of persons, including and 
disseminating information on fellowship 


programs and assessing the need for spe- 


cialized personnel for oversea trai 

grams. Published three publications in this 
area, e. g., Study Abroad, Travel Abroad, 
Workers Abroad. 

At the individual country's request sent 
experts or missions to eight of them to help 
organize free compulsory education systems. 

Arranged for studies and issued brochures 
on the education of women, 
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In cooperation with the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency, a 6 months’ 
mission was completed which surveyed 
existing educational facilities and drew up a 
long-term plan for the reconstruction of 
education there. 

Has also drafted an International Conven- 
tion for the Preservation of Cultural Prop- 
erty in the Event of Armed Conflict, spon- 
soring regulations on archaeological excava- 
tion by means of an international center for 
preserving and restoring cultural property. 

Supplied a traveling exhibit in Latin Amer- 
ica on astronomy, physics, and science, 

A Universal Copyright Convention brought 
in new signatories, now totaling 36. 

Prepared a manuscript entitled Inven- 
tories of Apparatus and Materials for Teach- 
ing Science” covering electrical, mechanical, 
and civil engineering. 

Has reproductions of the great paintings 
prior to 1860, and there are 89 traveling 
exhibits of these now touring the member 
states. 

The UNESCO clearing house for publica- 
tions has sent 19 lists to libraries in member 
states offering approximately 15,000 books for 
gift or exchange. 

In the field ‘of international governmental 
agreements, secured more signers to the 
agreement on the importation of educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural materials; 
made arrangements for safe and expeditious 
custom clearance of delicate laboratory and 
scientific material; and worked with the Uni- 
versal Postal Union and International Tele- 
communication Union to pramote the free 
and more economical flow of information, 

The well-known UNESCO coupon scheme 
continues to flourish. In 4 months $734,000 
worth of coupons were issued, which per- 
mitted those in soft currency countries to 
purchase books, scientific material, and edu- 
cational films from hard currency countries. 

Another sensational endeavor, the issuance 
of UNESCO gift coupons, now has 11 donor 
countries, who give approximately 85.500 
worth of educational material per month to 
25 beneficiary nations. (This, however, only 
takes care of one-sixth of the “formalized” 
needs.) 

Initiated a study in agreement with a 
member state for a study of internal ten- 
sions; also several surveys on racial problems. 

Continued its activities in child welfare, 
among which was organizing a regional con- 
ference in Paris on the education and mental 
health of children in Europe. 

Meeting of representatives of international 
youth organizations, Sponsored a Youth 
Educational Institute in Germany; also the 
Youth Institute's second seminar. 

Financed 34 fellowships for studies in the 
fields of education, science, etc, 


IV. Benefits that accrue to the United States 
from UNESCO 


The foregoing indicates some areas in 
which our country benefits directly or in- 
directly from its membership in UNESCO, 
but later in this section these will be stated 
more specifically. However, it should be un- 
derstood first of all that no evaluation of 
UNESCO would be adequate even from the 
American viewpoint if limited to such bene- 
fits. Ample welght should be given to the 
fact that through our participation in 
UNESCO important contributions toward the 
well-being and progress of underdeveloped 
nations are made possible. While we have 
an altruistic satisfaction in assisting them, 
we receive a more selfish benefit insofar as 
they improve their social and economic 
status, and we thus increase the market for 
our exports. 

Our country does not always utilize the 
available materials and facilities offered by 
UNESCO to the same extent that most highly 
developed European countries do. Neverthe- 
less there are a significant number of direct 
benefits which UNESCO offers to the United 
States. These are listed below so that our 
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fellow Americans who have asked about this 

can judge for themselves whether or not 

= get our money's worth—in direct benefits 
one: 

1. UNESCO has helped American scientists 
and educators by providing access to the 
educational, scientific, and cultural re- 
sources of the entire free world. 

2. UNESCO has helped American natural 
and social scientists; all types of cultural 
groups; and artists, libraries, museums, etc., 
by sponsoring about 80 meetings a year in 
the areas of their specific interests. Here 
they meet with others from many parts of 
the globe who have the same interests and 
receive the benefit of ideas in their respec- 
tive fields. (At this writing there are ap- 
proximately 300 members of American musi- 
cal societies participating in a meeting of 
an international music group in Brussels 
under the auspices of UNESCO.) 

3. It has helped American educators in 
the task of improying United States educa- 
tional methods by apprising them of the 
methods, curricula, and operations of edu- 
cational institutions in the other advanced 
countries of the world. 

4. UNESCO is one of the best devices for 
conveying our cultural attainments abroad 
and thus is an effective instrument for mak- 
ing people in other countries understand us 
and our way of life. Every material excel- 
lence we demonstrate generates respect. We 
cannot beget respect merely from leadership, 
authority, or power. By means of cultural 
exchange with friendly nations we earn re- 
spect that we could not achieve through 
leadership or power. 

5. Along the same line, or rather to achieve 
the same results, seminars, and technical as- 
sistance missions in the scientific and educa- 
tional fields help make the American way of 
life understood abroad. Americans by their 
presence are able to interpret our actions 
and also to introduce to the thinking of 
other countries American conceptions of 
education and democracy. Through the 
technical assistance program American ideas 
and methods are now known in almost all 
the underdeveloped countries. This has and 
will continue to make friends for us and win 
respect for our free economy and democratic 
political system—and incidentally create or 
increase the demand for American goods. 

6. American publishers have gained much 
from the efforts of UNESCO in the direction 
of the free flow of information between 
countries: in the efforts toward easing the 
supply of newsprint; in the achievement of 
materially reducing telecommunication 
rates. The historic desire of the American 
people for an unrestricted flow of informa- 
tion makes UNESCO's efforts along this line 
especially noteworthy. 

7. In the same general veln, through 
UNESCO's initiative international agree- 
ments have been adopted by many countries 
to abolish customs duties on books, news- 
papers, magazines, educational films, record- 
ings, and other auditory-visual materials, 
works of art, certain categories of scientific 
equipment, and all articles of education for 
the blind. 

This and the endeavors of UNESCO to se- 
cure reductions in postal and freight rates 
on educational materials and on telegraphic 
and press rates increase the opportunity of 
people to learn about each other and enable 
American educational materials to be pur- 
chased far more easily and freely throughout 
the world, benefiting us both financially and 
in furthering understanding of us by other 
nations. 

8. UNESCO makes available to American 
radio stations a number of educational pro- 
grams. UNESCO also makes available to 
American groups, art centers, and schools 
reproductions of the great paintings of the 
world, from the great masters to modern art. 

9. To some extent the United States does 
draw on the vast storehouse of publications 
and information UNESCO has in the various 
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fields of education, in the developments in 
natural sciences throughout the world, in 
the disciplines of the social sciences, and on 
international cultural activities in almost all 
forms.. Much of this material, which can 
only be accumulated by an agency like 
UNESCO, is valuable in the American educa- 
tional scene. Knowledge knows no national 
boundaries. 

10. UNESCO is promoting the translation 
of the great works of literature, including 
that of American authors, into many of the 
less used languages of the underdeveloped 
countries. Also, in turn, they are having 
translated into English some of the philoso- 
phies, etc., that were only available in Hindu 
and the Oriental languages. 

11. Of very practical benefit has been the 
book exchange (coupon) plan, which has 
given American publishers and suppliers of 
educational materials orders of over $1,200,- 
000 annually. Here again we benefit in terms 
of greater understanding of the United 
States. 

12. UNESCO has promoted teaching about 
the principles of collective security, as de- 
fended by the United Nations in Korea, and 
therefore has reinforced the effort in which 
we carried so large a share. UNESCO has 
also promoted understanding of the entire 
United Nations system to which our Gov- 
ernment has clearly enunciated its support. 
It thus, as much as circumstances permit, 
strengthens the fundamentals upon which 
the peace and security of the United States 
depend. Any democratic society based upon 
concepts of freedom, whether national or 
international in scope, needs the positive ef- 
forts of the kind in which UNESCO is en- 
gaged. 

Beyond all considerations of direct benefits 
we receive from participation in UNESCO, it 
should at this time be reemphasized that, in 
the most nationalistic sense, it is in the 
United States’ interest to be engaged in this 
kind of international cooperation. This was 
manifestly clear to this delegation at the 
Second Extraordinary Session of the General 
Conference. Our participation is a necessary 
evidence of our good faith and our belief in 
the liberal and democratic conceptions that 
underlie the free-world struggle against au- 
thoritarianism and dictatorship. Help to 
others in strengthening the foundations of 
democratic free governments by raising edu- 
cational standards is in the interest of pro- 
moting peace, strengthens the economic sta- 
bility of the world, and therefore promotes 
world prosperity, on which most of our own 
prosperity depends. 

A great nation like ours, conceived and 
developed through many sacrifices for the 
promotion of human welfare, cannot fittingly 
isolate itself from world efforts toward the 
same end. Such a course could conceivably 
do us incalculable harm, in prestige, respect, 
and world trade. It therefore serves our own 
positive self-interest to associate ourselves 
with other freedom-loving people in further- 
ing UNESCO's aims, principles, and activities. 


V. Major weaknesses of UNESCO 


1. For a long time it has been the view of 
the United States Government that the pro- 
gram of UNESCO attempted to cover too 
many activities. With the budget limitations 
imposed by the economic capacities of 
UNESCO's member states, as well as by the 
involvement of many of the member states 
in national and regional educational, scienti- 
fic, and cultural programs, it is our view that 
UNESCO could use its limited resources more 
wisely. To this end the United States dele- 
gation to the last General Conference in 1952, 
introduced the system of priorities, which 
was shown in the latter part of section II. 
We strongly feel that UNESCO could be im- 
proved by concentrating the bulk of its 
resources on these priorities and eliminating 
expenditures for some of the fringe actiyi- 
ties. Many of these have been included in 
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the program to satisfy the special interests 
of certain member states rather than the 
essential needs of all member states. Other 
projects, though meritorious, should also be 
omitted rather than appropriate an inade- 
quate sum which would be ineffective. It 
may be anticipated that the new Director 
General, who has been a member of the 
United States delegations to all but one of 
the sessions of the General Conference, will 
carry into his job the convictions which he 
demonstrated when speaking as United 
States delegate. 

2. The above statement is predicated on 
the practical likelihood that UNESCO's 
budget will not be materially increased. 
As a matter of fact UNESCO can carry on a 
goodly number of its important projects 
within the present budget. Nevertheless 
any listing of the weaknesses of UNESCO 
would be remiss if it did not contain the 
statement that the Organization is woefully 
underfinanced to attempt to carry on its 
full purpose and mission in its fields of 
education, sclence, and culture. Because 
there is such a wide divergence between the 
demands and opportunities to serve and the 
inadequate funds at its disposal, UNESCO 
will always be criticized for the absence or 
insufficiency of efforts in some areas of its 
responsibility. 

3. While this delegation felt that the cal- 
iber of personnel on the UNESCO Secretariat 
was generally satisfactory, there are indi- 
vidual instances that warrant replacement. 
It seems that some of the p specialists 
could be replaced with stronger individuals 
for the benefit of the Secretariat. It is our 
feeling that certain departments are not ad- 
ministered in a manner to adequately carry 
on all their functions and responsibilities. 


While it is necessary to give due regard to 
geographic representation in the selection 
of personnel, it should insist that member 
states supply only truly qualified personnel, 
UNESCO must not lose sight of the primary 
need for a highly competent staff, which, 
among other things, properly reflects the 
cultural diversities and achievements of the 
various member states. As far as American 
candidates are concerned, of which there is 
a need, mention should be made that the 
long delays of our present security procedures 
are militating against the employment of 
qualified and loyal Americans. Since our 
Government finds security measures neces- 
sary, these processes should be expedited in 
order to facilitate full American representa- 
tion on the staff. 

The third item which should be men- 
tioned here again is the propensity of staff 
to engage in lobbying activities with the 
delegates to the conference and occasionally 
with the Executive Board. In view of the 
limited appropriations for UNESCO, this 
propensity operates against the overall pro- 
gram of UNESCO and favors the departments 
with the most effective lobbyists. 

4. This delegation is critical of the com- 
position, functioning, and unclear responsi- 
bilities of the Executive Board. For the past 
two sessions, the question has arisen of 
having the Executive Board be composed 
of representatives of member states, rather 
than consist of a.group of individuals. It 
is the view of the United States Government 
that the members should represent their 
respective governments, not themselves. 
When UNESCO was created, it was hoped 
that by having the Executive Board com- 
posed of individuals, the most outstanding 
intellectuals of our time could be induced 
to become Board members. Such has not 
been the case. Moreover the degree of ab- 
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By so doing the Board members would be 
properly instructed by their governments 
and would take greater responsibility for 
their actions, vis-a-vis an intergovernmental 
organization. 

Perhaps because of the foregoing or maybe 
owing to the quality of the membership as 
& whole, the Executive Board does not func- 
tion effectively. The issues laid before them 
are belabored and beclouded, resulting in 
prompt and intelligent action either being 
delayed or absent in many instances. More- 
over they waste time with details of ad- 
ministrative affairs that should be the proper 
responsibility of the Director General. 

When and if the Executive Board is com- 
posed of government representatives, and 
not individuals, there should be a constitu- 
tional amendment that will not only more 
clearly define its responsibilities and func- 
tions but perhaps increase them. It is con- 
celvable that some of the matters now 
referred to the General Conference could 
be fittingly and finally acted upon by an 
Executive Board in which the members are 
the authorized representatives of thelr 
respective governments. 

5. Throughout the world there is a definite 
Jack of understanding of UNESCO's aims, 
purposes, and activities. Without such 
understanding UNESCO cannot secure the 
necessary public and governmental support 
for its operation. One reason for this lack 
of understanding is the failure of the mass 
media in the member states to interpret 
UNESCO's work and to point out ways in 
which member states can share in these ef- 
forts. A pressing requirement today is the 
development of a more effective program in 
this direction, which this delegation con- 
siders the first responsibility for the Mass 
Communications Department. 

6. An important weakness in UNESCO lies 
in the absence of properly organized or func- 
tioning national commissions in most of the 
member states, Of 65 countries supporting 
UNESCO, only 13 (including the United 
States) have national commissions that rep- 
resent to a goodly extent the various educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural Interests of the 
country. Only these few have become well- 
rounded instruments for the execution of 
UNESCO's program and have sufficient pro- 
fessional staffs to secure full participation 
in the responsibilities or opportunities. 

Only 13 other member nations have na- 
tional commissions that are doing a reason- 
ably adequate job, and 12 other member na- 
tions have ons of a less active na- 
ture. The others have either no national 
commission or an exceedingly limited or in- 
active one. Apparently this is not due to 
any lack of good will toward UNESCO, but 
rather a lack of resources and/or inability 
to translate their good intentions into con- 
crete action. 

UNESCO is authorized by its constitution 
to assist member states with the organiza- 
tion of national commissions, and it has 
provided valuable help of this kind to sev- 
eral member states. But the problem of in- 
active national commissions is still so great 
an impediment to effective execution of 
UNESCO's program that more resources re- 
sulting in a more determined effort will need 
to be devoted to this endeavor if UNESCO is 
to secure the help which only its member 
states can provide. 


Until the national interest in UNESCO 
of the member states is represented by some 
cross section of the educational, scientific, 
and cultural life of a country and, moreover, 
is in reasonable proportion to the benefits It 
receives, UNESCO can never wholly perform 
the purposes for which it was intended. z 
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Port of Los Angeles: Man-Made Miracle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
port of Los Angeles is today one of the 
most important harbors in the world. 
Its building is a modern miracle in con- 
struction. It is not a natural harbor, 
but is the result of careful planning and 
designing, and the continuing energy 
and vision of the citizens of Los Angeles. 

The port of Los Angeles offers every 
modern facility to meet the shipper's 
needs. And improvement of the port is 
still in progress. A $25 million program 
launched after World War II is being 
completed this year and paid for out of 
income, which includes new passenger- 
cargo facilities, land purchases, dredg- 
ing, and other improvements. 

As a result of the excellent service 
offered by the port of Los Angeles, in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, the port 
had a cargo increase of 1 million tons 
over the 1952 year. 

We of Los Angeles are proud of our 
harbor. It serves a population of 7 
million in the Los Angeles area alone, 
and reaches an additional 14 million in 
a 12-State area. 

With the increasing growth of the 
city and county of Los Angeles and the 
surrounding areas, the port of Los An- 
geles will continue to grow. It has estab- 
lished an outstanding record of service to 
shipping, and has a great future ahead. 

The following article is an excellent 
review of the port of Los Angeles, how 
it was created and what it is like today: 

Port or Los ANGELES: “Bay oF SMOKES” 

Surprised and frightened Indians lit a 
series of brush fires along the shore when 
Cabrillo, a Portuguese exploring for Spain, 
first put in at the Los Angeles area in 1542. 
Cabrillo promptly christened it Bahia de Los 
Furmos (Bay of Smokes). All he found were 
mud flats. So did Viscaino in 1602. So did 
Richard Henry Dana (Two Years Before the 
Mast) 230 years later. And again in 1857 
(1835 first visit), when he saw freight being 
lightened up a tortuous channel with a nor- 
mal 2-foot depth at its entrance. 

Dana's second visit was 11 years after Los 
Angeles (originally founded in 1781), became 
a city. It was more than three centuries 
after Cabrillo’s original discovery of the area. 
It was also the end of an old, the beginning 
of a new, era for Los Angeles. Things began 
to happen. 

Railroad 


service came to Los Angeles in 
1869. The city’s location came to the notice 
of the Federal Government and a series of 
inner harbor improvements were initiated in 
1871. By 1880 there was an urgent public 
demand from the citizens for further har- 
bor improvements. In 1888, the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce was and 
dedicated to a harbor planned and built for 
shipping. Construction of an outer harbor 
breakwater began in 1899. The harbor com- 
mission was created by city ordinance in 
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1907, before Los Angeles owned a harbor, and 
the first public bond issue ($3,000,000) was 
voted In 1910 after the consolidation of 
Wilmington and San Pedro with Los Angeles. 
The building of the port's man-made har- 
bor was to begin in earnest. 

The San Pedro portion of the breakwater, 
completed in 1912, offered the first real pro- 
tection for deep-sea shipping. The first 
municipal wharf was completed in 1914. The 
fishing and canning Industries were growing 
rapidly. The commercial opening of the 
Panama Canal in 1921 (closed during World 
War I) saw another spurt in activity in the 
port of Los Angeles, and the port was ready 
for it. Some $30,000,000 in bond issues had 
been floated in the years from 1908 to 1923. 
The funds were used to build terminals, 
wharves, and other facilities, all designed to 
make the port attractive in industry and 
shipping. 

Los Angeles’ original handicap, the lack of 
a natural harbor, has probably been its No. 2 
asset. (No. 1 being the continuing energy 
and vision of its citizens.) Because Los An- 
geles had to build its harbor, to make one 
out of mud flats and salt marshes, it now has 
one of the world’s finest, most practical ports. 
Its facilities have been carefully planned and 
designed, built to meet the shippers’ needs, 
not to fit the geography. 

Skippers like the port of Los Angeles. 
They say that bunkering facilities are always 
available. Bunkering is cheaper and faster. 
Fuel stores and water can be loaded while 
loading or discharging cargo. Cargo change- 
over is made at the same terminal. There's 
no lost time, no extra cost caused by shifting 
to other docks. The port facilities, built for 
maximum efficiency, are maintained in top- 
notch condition. Skippers can dock their 
ships within 10 to 30 minutes of the time 
they pass the outer harbor breakwater. The 
famous Los Angeles weather permits year- 
round operation. There's no delay for fog 
since 1951 when a radar and radiophone in- 
stallation was made to bring ships in or 
take them out, regardless of conditions. 

Today's port of Los Angeles is composed of 
an outer and inner harbor, The outer har- 
bor, taking in the San Pedro and Terminal 
Island districts, is protected by three break- 
waters. The inner harbor, known as the 
Wilmington district, has excellent deep and 
wide channels and turning basins. Alto- 
gether the 7,000-acre port has nearly 1,000 
acres of channel and anchorage area in the 
outer harbor; about 800 acres of water area 
in the inner harbor; 28 miles of water front- 
age with improvements covering more than 
80 percent. 

The world’s largest fishing industry oper- 
ates out of the port. The annual catch is 
estimated at around a billion pounds with 
a $75 million value. It's mostly sardine and 
tuna, brought in by a fleet averaging 1,200 
commercial fishing boats. First-class facili- 
tles have been provided this important 
activity. A new $3 million fisherman's wharf 
with a two-story, Spanish stucco-type build- 
ing of 67,000 square feet houses 12 markets, 
refrigeration, cleaning and processing facili- 
tles, office and storage space, ample parking 
areas, and truck-height loading platforms. 

A foreign trade zone—No. 4 in the United 
States—was officially opened in 1949, was an 
immediate success and continues to draw 
new tonnage to the port. The zone occupies 
a land and water area of 5 acres, subject to 
expansion. There are 682 feet of berthing 
space, deep water at a 30-foot wide concrete 
dock, 2 railroad tracks. 

Three transcontinental roads serve the 
port—the Sante Fe, Southern Pacific, and 
Union Pacific. Pacific Electric serves the 
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southern California area while the Harbor 
Belt Line, operated jointly by the board of 
harbor commissioners and the railroads, con- 
solidates all real facilities at a single ter- 
minal for any given port area. This pro- 
vides fast, eficient, economical freight termi- 
nal and switching services. 

The port’ ts operated by a 5-man board 
of harbor commissioners. Each is appointed 
by the mayor for a 5-year term and serves 
without salary. The records show that the 
commission has operated over the years with 
an efficiency equal to that of any business 
organization. 

Out of $150 million spent in the last 33 
years of development, there is a mere $7 
million construction debt and this is a hang- 
over in unmatured bonds issued before 1924. 
At the time a restriction on certain bond 
issues prohibited their retirement before 
maturity. But for this the port would be 
debt-free. 

A $25 million program, launched after 
World War II. is being completed this year 
and paid for out of income. It included $16 
million for new passenger-cargo facilities, 1 
million for fish handling, and $5 million for 
land purchases, dredging, streets, bulkheads, 
and other improvements. The 61 million 
a year maintenance expense comes out of 
operating income. 

Meanwhile, the fiscal year, ended June 30, 
1953, shows that the port has a cargo in- 
crease of I million tons over the 1952 year, 
to reach a total gross tonnage of 21,170,610 
tons. Total net income was 5,220,944. 
Four thousand four hundred and fifty-seven 
vessels, 10 percent more than the previous 
year, entered the port during the fiscal year. 

The conclusion of the $25 million post- 
war expansion program does not mean the 
end of port improvements. The commission 
points out that new programs will be neces- 
sary as the city, surrounding areas, and port 
continue to grow. 

Leading port of our Pacific coast, third city 
of the United States, ranking first, second, 
or third in many industrial activities, serv- 
ing 7 million people in its own backyard and 
14 million more in a 12-State area, the port 
of Los Angeles is in a good spot to reach for 
mew honors. And you can be sure it will. 


Conditions in Asia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an interview which appeared in the U. 8. 
World & News Report of October 30, 
2 following my return from the Fur 


There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

IntTexview Wirn Senator W. F. KNOwLAND, 
MAJORITY LEADER OF THE UNITED Srates 
SENATE 
Eprror’s wore. What's really behind all 

the upheaval now in Asia? Is Nehru's 

“neutralist" attitude toward the Commu- 

nists felt in other countries besides India? 

Do Asians have a will to resist? Can Com- 

munist China be stopped from overrunning 

the remaining free countries there? Here 
are the views of an expert on Asia, the ma- 
jority leader of the United States Senate. 

Senator Know.anp, who just returned from 
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a tour of Asia and the Near East, gives his 
report, country by country, in the exclusive 
U. S. News & World Report interview that 
follows, WI AAN F. KNOWLAND took over as 
majority leader in the Senate after the death 
of Senator Taft in July. He had become 
acting leader in June, and chairman of the 
Republican Policy Committee early this year. 
Senator KNOwLAND long has been concerned 
with Far Eastern affairs. He has visited the 
Par Enst many times and has spoken in the 
Senate frequently on Far Eastern problems. 
In the Senate, Mr. KNowLanD is a member 
ot the influential Foreign Relations and Ap- 
propriations Committees, 


Question. What countries did you visit on 
this trip, Senator KNOWwLAND? 

Answer. I went out from the United States 
first to Japan, then to Korea, Formosa, to 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, to Thailand, 
and Burma, then to India, Pakistan, Afghan- 
istan, Egypt, then to Great Britain and back 
to the United States. 

Question. Did you have any staff along, 
or did you go alone? 

Answer. No, I went alone. 

Question. Was there any designation by 
the Senate to make the trip, or was it your 
own? 

Answer. No, I went on my own responsi- 
bility, and it's the fourth trip I have made 
to the Far East. 

Question. This was at your own expense? 

Answer. Yes, 

Question. Did you talk in each of these 
countries with the highest officials of the 
government? 

Answer. Yes, I talked not only with the 
heads of the governments and the premiers 
and foreign ministers but also, of course, 
with our own ambassadors, many of whom 
haye changed since I last was out there in 
1950, and with our top military commanders 
in areas where we had our own forces located 
or where we had military-advisory-group of- 
ficers. 

Question. What was your basic reason for 
making the trip? 

Answer. The basic reason was to keep up 
to date on the developments in that area 
of the world. I have always felt that the 
Far East was extremely important in our 
foreign affairs. I have never been in favor 
of an “Asia first” policy, but I have felt 
that you couldn't stop the global menace 
of communism by closing the door in Europe 
and leaving the door wide open in Asia. 

Question. Some of the same travel routos 
that you took were taken by Adlai Steven- 
son, weren't they? 

Answer. Yes. He had been in a number 
of the countries that I visited. 

Question, Did you talk with Syngman 
Rhee? 

Answer. Yes, I had a number of talks with 
him. 

Question. And Chiang Kai-shek? 

Answer. Tes. 

Question. Nehru? 

Answer. Yes, I saw Nehru in India. 

Question. Did you see Naguib in Egypt? 

Answer, Yes, I saw President Neguib in 


Egypt. 

Question. And in Britain and France? 

Answer. In Great Britain I had the op- 
portunity of visiting with the top people in 
the British Cabinet at a luncheon that was 
given by Anthony Eden, the Foreign Minis- 
ter, on the day that he got back, and the 
acting Foreign Minister, Lord Salisbury. 
Then in the afternoon I had a conference 
for 45 minutes with Prime Minister 
Churchill. 

Question, And they were all glad to dis- 
cuss these problems with you with great 
frankness? . 

Answer. Yes. ton 

Question. You had a chance to 
your own views frankly to them? 

Answer. That is correct, but, of course, I 
made it perfectly clear that under our con- 
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stitutional system only the President and 
Secretary of State can speak for the Nation 
in our foreign policy and, although the 
Senate has an important responsibility, my 
comments were on my own individual re- 
sponsibility, and I was not purporting to - 
speak for our Government, 

Question. Or for the party? 

Answer. That’s right. 

Question. As you go around the world, 
do you find that the respect for the United 
States has increased or diminished? 

Answer. I don’t think you can make a 
general observation that would apply to all 
areas of the world. I think that we have 
increased our standing from what it was in 
some areas since I last visited there, and I 
think there are some areas of the world 
where our position is not as high as it was 
when I last visited them. 

Question. What are some of the things 
that we are doing that have produced nega- 
tive reactions on the other side? 

Answer. Of course, In some areas they 
have not been certain as to Just what our 
policy was going to be vis-a-vis the Chinese 
Communists. There's some concern in the 
Far East as to whether we will continue to 
resist the admission of Communist China 
into the United Nations, as an example. 

I think that those nations realize the con- 
sequences that would flow from any such act, 
because most of the anti-Communists out 
in the Far East recognize, I believe, that the 
mere admission of Communist China into 
the United Nations would not satisfy the 
Communists either at Peiping or in the 
Kremlin at Moscow. They would immedi- 
ately then press for Chinese Communist 
membership on the Security Council, That 
would require the removal of the Republic 
of China from membership on the Security 
Council and membership in the United Na- 
tions, and even that would not satisfy them, 
because they would then claim that as the 
legally recognized member of the United 
Nations they should have possession of 
Formosa. 

NEHRU’S POSITION 


Question. Is India insistent on the admise 
sion of Red China, or do they understand our 
opposition? 

Answer. No, T think that India's position 
has been right along favorably disposed to 
the admission of Communist China. As a 
matter of fact, India has been one of the 
chief advocates of the admission of COmmu- 
nist China. 

Question. Do they criticize us for not 
Wanting to admit Red China? 

Answer. Yes, I think it's been pretty clear 
from both the public statements and the 
private maneuverings of India’s representa- 
tives in the United Nations that they think 
our policy is wrong, and they have a belief 
apparently that, by placating the Chinese 
Communists, by appeasing them in this re- 
gard, they may then not press for further 
conquest in Asia. I think this is a mistaken 
policy because I think that the more weak - 
ness that is shown in the face of the Com- 
munists, ‘either’ Soviet or Chinese, the 
greater the demands will become upon our- 
selves and the rest of the free world. 

Question, Did you have a chance to argue 
this out with Prime Minister Nehru of 
India? 

Answer. Not only in relation to Nehru but 
the same thing would of necessity have to 
apply to all the officials that I saw—I would 
not feel that it was proper to disclose private 
conversations with these men. After all, 
they did speak very fully and very frankly, 
and I wouldn't feel it was proper to discuss 
any personal conversations, 

Question. Do you think you made any im- 

upon Nehru with your views? 

Answer. I at least made my views known 
to him. Just what impression may have 
been made upon him is something else 
again, But I do think one great mistake that 
we of the free world would make in regard 
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to India would be to consider that Nehru 
is the spokesman for all of Asia. I do not 
believe that this is a correct analysis of 
the existing situation in the Far East. Cer- 
tainly Nehru does not speak for the Repub- 
lic of Korea. He does not speak for Japan. 
He does not speak for free China on For- 
mosa, He doesn’t speak for Thatland, Viet- 
nam, Laos, or Cambodia. And he certainly 
doesn't speak for Pakistan. All of those 
countries I visited. 

Now, on this trip I did not get to the Phil- 
ippines because I went on around the world. 
I had originally planned to visit the Philip- 
pines by coming back across the Pacific. 
But, based on my prior visits to the Philip- 
pines, I don't believe that Nehru speaks for 
the Philippines, either. 

Question. Do you feel that he speaks for 
Indonesia? 

Answer. I think that the only countries 
that he might be said to speak for with some 
authority, or at least represent their views, 
would be India itself, Indonesia, which is 
also neutralist in its outlook, and perhaps 
Burma, which has a Socialist government 
but is also neutralist in its outiook. In those 
countries he might be considered as a spokes- 
man, but I think it would be a serious mis- 
take for our own policy people or those in 
the other foreign ministries of the world to 
look upon Nehru as the authentic spokesman 
for all of Asia. 

Most of the leaders In Asia, those whose 
nations are outside the Iron Curtain and 
who are determined to remain outside the 
Iron Curtain, feel that the Nehru policy 
would ultimately be fatal to free institutions 
in Asia and would ultimately lead to all of 
Asia’s going behind the Iron Curtain. 

Question. Would you sum up the Indian 
position as neutralist? 

Answer. Yes, I think that the position of 
India is neutralist insofar as international 
relations with communism are concerned. 
Domestically they take some fairly firm steps 
against their domestic Communists. But, 
on the international end of it, they are not 
prepared apparently to take any effective 
steps for collective security or in support 
of collective action against further Commu- 
nist aggression. 

Question. Then the word “neutralism” in 
that case really means what we have known 
in America as isolationism? 

Answer. Yes, I think it does. And I think 
it is utterly unrealistic from this point of 
view, that apparently Nehru loses sight of 
the fact that in World War I the imperial 
Germany of the Kaiser respected the desire 
for neutrality on the part of the Netherlands 
and Denmark and Norway, whereas in World 
War II Nazi Germany under Hitler didn't 
respect their desire for neutrality, though 
the desire was just as strong in those three 
countries. 

I don't believe that it's realistic for Nehru 
to think that, if all the rest of the world 
went behind the Iron Curtain, the ruthless 
men in the Kremlin would respect his de- 
sire to be an isolated island of freedom in 
an otherwise totalitarian world. 

Question. Is there any evidence In India 
that there is any division of opinion on the 
subject of neutralism versus collective se- 
curity? 

Answer. Undoubtedly in a country of 350 
Million people everyone is not of the same 
mind, and I think that there are some people 
who at least question the advisability of be- 
ing complacent while communism moves up 
to the borders of India. But as of the pres- 
ent time, I thing undoubtedly Nehru ex- 
Presses and plays a determining part in 
formulating the foreign policy of the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

Question. Is there any suspicion that the 
Communist sympathizers and Communist 
agitators have had any influence on public 
opinion in India? 

Answer, They may have played some part, 
but I do not believe that domestically, as I 
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pointed out, Nehru does very much com- 
promising with the local brand of Commu- 
nists. But he apparently, for some reason, 
believes that this neutralist policy that he 
follows may ultimately cause the Chinese 
Communists, and presumably the Soviet 
Union, to postpone, if not completely elimi- 
nate, thoughts of further aggression, There 
are very few people in Asia who have had 
firsthand contact with the Communists who 
belleve that this is anything but a naive 
outlook when you're dealing with the Krem- 
Un or with Peiping. 


WHAT RHEE WILL DO 


Question. What was your impression when 
you were in Korea as to how Syngman Rhee 
would conduct himself in the future? 

Answer. I was satisfied as a result of my 
visit to Korea that the Republic of Korea 
would live up to the armistice terms. I 
think that it is fair to say that, as of the 
time I was there, President Syngman Rhee 
was stronger with the people of the Re- 
public of Korea than, perhaps, he has ever 
been before with the people of his country. 
I think that some of the reports that we have 
had that he doesn't have the support of his 
own people are simply not accurate reporting. 

Question. Is there some evidence, too, that 
perhaps he has some strength in North 
Korea with the people? 

Answer, Well, of course, I would have no 
firsthand information on that, but I think 
that undoubtedly, if there could be free 
elections held in North Korea, & very sub- 
stantial vote would be cast in favor of unifi- 
cation with the Republic of Korea. 

Question. Is there any basis for the sus- 
picion often expressed in Great Britain that 
Syngman Rhee at any moment may kick 
over the traces if he doesn’t like the long 
delay? 

Answer. That, of course, I would not be 
able to say. My own personal belief is that 
he will abide by the terms of the armistice 
and will Hye up to them. I think he is great- 
ly concerned by what the ultimate effects on 
the freedom of Korea will be of a permanently 
divided country and with a Chinese Com- 
munist army of over a million In the north- 
ern part of Korea. Actually with that situa- 
tion they are worse off than they were prior 
to the 25th day of June 1950, because then 
they only at most had a North Korean Com- 
munist army. Now they have the North 
Korean Communist forces augmented by the 
so-called Chinese volunteers, and this, of 
course, presents a very real and present 
danger to the future freedom of the Republic 
of Korea. 

Question. Can we consider the aggression 
to have been repelled only when we get the 
Chinese Communists out of North Korea, or 
would you say we have repelled the aggres- 
sion as of now? 

Answer. No, I think we can’t be sald to 
have repelled the aggression of the Chinese 
Communist “volunteers” because at the time 
they entered we were almost up to the Yalu 
River. As a matter of fact, when I was there 
in 1950, in October, I myself got clear up to 
Hamhung and Hungnam, which are almost 
up to the historic borders of the country, 
up toward Siberia and Manchuria, and was 
also up near the Yalu River line. So that 
from the time the Chinese Communists 
entered down to the present line of demar- 
cation we, of course, moved back about half- 
way down the peninsula again. 

Question. Did you find any reason to be- 
lieve that the Communist side is going to 
make any concessions in respect to unifica- 
tion of Korea—or do you get the impression 
that the stalemate is going to be indefinitely 
prolonged? 

Answer. Of course, that is the $64 question 
that I don’t think we can finally know the 
answer to until there is a political confer- 
ence held. I think that there is a possibility, 
remote though it be, that you might come up 
with a formula which would give a united 
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Korea if the Communists really desire peace 
in the world. But if they are merely stalling 
for the purpose of building up thelr own 
striking power and having a prolonged Pan- 
munjom merely for the purpose of lulling 
us into a sense of false security, then I think 
you will find that they will scuttle the polit- 
ical conference and merely sit back and 
delay. 
Strategy in Korea 


Question. Isn’t that related to whether 
there is any chance that the fighting will be 
resumed in Korea? 

Answer. No; because they might be per- 
fectly willing to sit there for the time being, 
knowing that as long as they maintain a 
million or more Chinese volunteers in North 
Korea, It is going to require the Republic of 
Korea to maintain a very large standing 
army, which is, of course, a drain on its econ- 
omy, and it is probably going to mean that 
the United States is going to have to tie 
down a substantial force in that country. 

So it may be to the advantage of the Com- 
munists just to sit there and to do any fur- 
ther maneuyering in some other area of the 
world. 

Question. They know that there will be no 
resumption of fighting unless they attack? 

Answer. That's right. 

Question. Then this is not only an armis- 
tice, but an indefinite armistice? 

Answer. That's what the Communists may 
be playing for, and I also think it will be a 
pretty clear indication as to whether they 
are really interested in a peace with honor, 
or whether they merely want to delay for the 
purpose of building up their striking force 
there and elsewhere. 


INSIDE RED CHINA 


Question. Do they have any reliable infor- 

penan 7 4 1 0 osa as to what is happening 

eo. China, as indica any change 
inside Red China? PRENN 

Answer. They have information. I think 
security would prevent me from discussing 
publicly the information that they have. 
There is a feeling, however, that if the 
Chinese Communists have another 5 or 10 
years to liquidate all the dissident elements 
there and to educate a new generation of 
Chinese to know nothing but hatred for the 
West and to be fed the usual Communist 
propaganda, it will be more difficult finally 
to upset the Communist regime there the 
longer time they have to consolidate their 
position. 

It's a good deal like the situation in the 
Soviet Union, give them enough time, and 
they can liquidate the elements which might 
be inclined to move toward free institutions, 

Question. Is there any belief that an in- 
vasion of the Chinese mainland will be neces- 
sary to change that picture? 

Answer. I think in the Far East there 18 
& general recognition that unless at least a 
part of mainland China is ultimately freed, 
it’s good to be very difficult to keep the bal- 
ance of Asia from being ultimately overrun, 
They've got a problem, for instance, in 
Southeast Asla that’s not unlike the situa- 
tion in Greece prior to the time that they 
Were able to seal off the border between 
Yugoslavia and Greece. Whenever the Com- 
munist forces of Ho Chi Minh should be de- 
teated or given a bad mauling, why, they can 
go across the border into Communist China, 
retrain, regroup, and be reequipped, and then 
come back across the line again, and that 
could be almost an endless process, 

So as long as Communist China is up 
against nations they are trying to upset and 
communize, it's going to be a constant fes- 
terlng sore in that area of the world. 

Question. Did you find the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government hopeful that they may 
be able to regain possession of the mainland? 

Answer. I found the situation in Formosa 
greatly improved over what I had found there 
in 1949 and 1950. Their morale, the eco- 
nomic improvement on the island, the condi- 
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tion and training of their troops, and the 
equipment situation, all had materially im- 
Proved since I was last there in 1950. There 
is certainly no defeatist attitude in the Re- 
Public of China on Formosa. I think, of 
Course, they recognize that they still have a 
Considerable way to go before they would be 
in a position, either alone or with help, 
to move in force on the mainland. But they 
do feel that they have the capacity for com- 
mando- type raids, harassing raids, on the 
China coast. 

Question. What do they think in the Far 
East about Red China’s leader, Mao Tse-tung, 
becoming another Tito? 

Answer, No; they don't think that that is 
likely. The general feeling out there is that 
Mao Tse-tung is a willing and enthusiastic 
ally of the men in the Kremlin. He may be 
a junior partner, but they feel that his poli- 
cies and those of Communist China are going 
to parallel, in the foreseeable future at least, 
the policies of the Soviet Union. 


Communist China and U. N. 


Question. Would you say that liberal- 
minded people—liberals in the Pacific area 
in all the various countries—are all on the 
side of admission of Red China or on the side 
of opposition to admission into the U. N.? 

Answer. Well, of course, using a term like 
“liberal” and so forth, it depends on the con- 
notation that you place upon it. I think 
that the people who are fundamentally and 
Aggressively opposed to communism and 
Want no part of it. and are prepared to fight 
and die to resist being dragged behind the 
Iron Curtain, are very much opposed to the 
admission of Communist China. I think 
those people who are soft toward eommu- 
nism—who believe that you can appease and 
compromise with them—they generally sup- 
port the admission of Communist China. 

Question. Would the admission of Red 
China be received in Asia as a plus or a minus 
sign so far as world peace is concerned? 

Answer. I think it would be accepted defi- 
nitely as a minus sign. I think if it is ad- 
mitted, with the chain of events which we 
mentioned earlier in this interview—namely, 
Communist China on the Security Council 
and the ultimate attempt to take over For- 
mosa, driving a wedge as it would into our 
defense position, which runs from Japan 
through Okinawa to the Philippines—that 
would be taken as a scuttle-and-run policy 
on the part of the free world, and I think 
it would definitely break the morale of the 
People in the balance of Asia who are pre- 
pared to resist communism, so that they 
would feel that there was nothing much left 
for them to do but to go hat In hand to the 
Kremlin or to Peiping and make the best deal 
that they could. 

I think it would be generally recognized 
as the go-ahead signal for communism in the 
balance of Asia. 


OUTLOOK IN INDOCHINA 


Question. What Impression did our truce 
in Korea make on the Indochina situation? 
Did they think this was an appeasement, or 
did they think of it as a possible solution? 

Answer, I think they recognize that, with 
the limitations that were placed upon our 
force in Korea, that at least. while it was no 
victory for the free world, they do not look 
upon it as a defeat. They recognize it, I 
think, for what it was—a stalemated condi- 
tion. But they would, I think, be very much 
concerned if there was any retreating in the 
face of further Communist threats or aggres- 
sion, and they are watching very carefully 
every move that is made, not only in Wash- 
ington but in the United Nations and in 
Europe, to see whether or not there is any 
major move toward appeasement in the de- 
Tense of the free peoples of Asia. 

Question. Is there any indication that In- 
dochina is going to be a hotter spot than 
it’s been before? 

Answer. Yes; I think that it definitely will 
be within the next 6 months. The French 
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have a new commander there, General Na- 
varre, who has a very fine reputation, and I 
think that the French have decided that 
they have to get away from the old Maginot 
line type of defense where they would put 
their French military units in a fortified 
post on a hilltop in the Beau Geste type of 
warfare, and then the Communists would 
pretty well control the countryside, at least 
by night, and appear to be peaceful farmers 
in the daytime. Now they are taking a po- 
sition that will permit them to bring in 
some of those outposts and to get a striking 
mobile force—the type that has been going 
out and raiding the Communist supply 
depots. 

Question. Are there any signs that with 
the armistice in Korea the Red Chinese are 
able to supply more men and munitions to 
the Indochina war? 

Answer. There are indications that the Ho 
Chi Minh forces are having their people 
trained in Communist China and are un- 
doubtedly getting some equipment there? 
But so far, at least, they do not appear to 
have sent any substantial number of so- 
called volunteers into the fighting as they 
have done in Korea. Whether they will do 
that or not is one of the great unanswered 
questions at the present time. 

I think, however, that since the French 
declaration in July the French have done a 
great deal to win the support of the non- 
Communist civil population in Vietnam, and 
they are now raising a substantial force in 
the Vietnam Army itself that will be of ma- 
terial help in cleaning up the Communist 
situation there. 

Question. What indication is there as to 
the attitude of those countries toward us? 
Is Indochina thinking in terms solely of 
France, or do they look to us? 

Answer. No, I think that the people want, 
and I think they are going to insist upon, 
their complete political freedom from France. 
My own view is that the age of colonialism in 
Asia is dead and that countries which ex- 
pect to win the support of the non-Com- 
munist peoples of Asia are going to have to 
face up to that problem. I certainly don't 
think that we can have an effective foreign 
policy in the Far East if the impression is 
given, either rightfully or wrongfully, that 
we have tied our policy to that of any colo- 
nial power. 

Question. What is the attitude toward us 
in countries like Burma and Thailand? 

Answer. I think the United States stands 
very high in Thailand and in a good many 
of these countries, I believe that they look 
to America as a great free country. They 
recognize that we won our own freedom from 
colonialism. I think they have been im- 
pressed with the fact that we have been help- 
ful to many of these nations having their 
growing pains, going through some of the 
same problems that we went through in the 
early days of the Republic. I think we stand 
very well. Of course, in a country like Bur- 
ma, they are following the same type of poli- 
cy as Nehru in hoping that, regardless of 
how far communism advances up to their 
borders, it will leave them alone. 

But very few other people in Asia belleve 
that, ff the Communists should overcome 
Vietmam, Laos, Cambodia, and Thailand, it 
is realistic to think that they would stop 
short of invading Burma, 

HOW PAKISTAN DIFFERS 

Question. What is Pakistan's attitude to- 
ward us? 

Answer. Pakistan has, generally speaking, 
very favorable attitude toward the United 
States. 

Question. Is their attitude toward com- 
munism different from India’s?” 

Answer. Materially so, in my judgment. 
I think they are far more realistic about 
the dangers facing the world from commu- 
iini than is the present Government of 
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Question. Would you say that Pakistan 
may some day become a powerful country 
in southeast Asia? 

Answer. Yes, I think that Pakistan has 
the potentials of really being like Turkey 
ultimately in firmly standing against com- 
munism. 

Question. Could they become a useful ally 
militarily? 

Answer. I think very definitely that Paki- 
stan could. 

JAPAN'S PROBLEMS 

Question, What do you think is the situa- 
tion in Japan? Is Japan as friendly toward 
us as appears on the surface? 

Answer. I think that as of the present 
time the general feeling of Japan is friendly 
disposed toward us, but there’s no question 
that Japan has some economic problems in 
the future that are very real. They have a 
population which is increasing at the rate 
of about a-million-plus a year and a limited 
area of country for the feeding of her people 
and the improving of the standard of living. 
Consequently, the Japanese also recognize 
if all of mainland Asia should fall into 
Communist hands, it would greatly concern 
them, because they have to trade with the 
outside world in order to live. 

When I was traveling through these vari- 
ous countries, I found that the Japanese were 
sending economic missions to Pakistan and 
India and Burma and Thailand and For- 
mosa and the Philippines. So they are very 
active in building up their trade contacts 
and in entering into agreements with various 
countries in order to supply manufactured 
goods and in turn get raw materials for the 
support of Japanese industries, 

Japan’s trade dilemma 

Question. Will Japan's trade with Red 
China increase? 

Answer. Undoubtedly the pressures for 
trade are going to increase as the years go 
by. Up to the present time, I think the 
Japanese bave abided substantially by our 
strategic list, but there has been some trade 
going on in the so-called nonstrategic 
materials. 

Question. It’s a natural market for Japan, 
isn’t it? 

Answer. That is correct. Of course, that's 
one of the things that make it so difficult. 
On the other hand, I believe that most realis- 
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mortal peril if they should develop all their 
trade, or substantially all of it, with Com- 
munist China, because they know that at 
some time when it would suit the men in 
Peiping or the Kremlin, they could cut Japan 
off overnight and bring about a tremendous 
economic dislocation with its political and 
economic repercussions, and that the Com- 
munists would do that for the purpose of 
ultimately destroying the Government of 
Japan. 

So I don't think they want to be in the 
position of a butterfly getting completely 
enmeshed in the web of the Communist 
spider. 

Question. What about the rearmament 
program in Japan? Is there a feeling they 
are going to have to build up armament to 
defend themselves against Russia? 

Answer. While Japan has been moving, in 
my own personal opinion, a little too slowly 
in facing up to that problem, I think that 
there is a growing realization that a nation 
of 85 million people needs a larger defense 
force than Japan presently has. As a matter 
of fact, the Japanese Army today is less than 
a quarter, perhaps even a fifth, of what the 
Republic of Korea or the Republic of China 
on Formosa has, This is, of course, not 
sufficient to furnish adequate defense even 
to the home Islands of Japan against poten- 
tial Soviet or Chinese Communist aggression. 

Question. Is there an awareness in Japan 
among the people of the possibility that Rus- 
sia might attack them? 
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Answer. I think there is an awareness of 
the danger facing them in that area of the 
world, either from the Soviet Union or from 
Communist China. Asa matter of fact, sub- 
sequent to the time I left there, as you 
know, Premier Yoshida met with Shigemitsu, 
the leader of the second largest party in the 
Parliament, and issued a joint statement 
relative to the need of building up their 
defense forces. 

AHEAD IN EGYPT 


Question. Do you look for the situation in 
and around Egypt to stabilize, or are there 
signs of more trouble? 

Answer. Relative to Egypt, I was very fa- 
vorably impressed with President Naguib and 
the men who constitute the present Govern- 
ment of Egypt. I think they are patriotic 
and are people of integrity who are trying to 
clean up a very difficult situation which they 
had under the old regime In Egypt. I think 
they have some of the zeal that Kemal Ata- 
turk had when he tried to modernize and 
clean up the situation in Turkey. 

It is too early to tell whether these people 
have or will develop the same success that 
Kemal Ataturk had in modernizing and 
bringing Turkey up to the very strong posi- 
tion she is in today, but I think they cer- 
tainly have the desire to do so, and they are 
entitled to our help and support in working 
out some of their problems. 

Question. Are they aware in Egypt of the 
Communist-infiltration menace? 

Answer. Oh, yes, I think there is no ques- 
tion that they are. However, it is unfortu- 
nately the fact that the big issue in Egypt 
today is the question of the British base on 
the Suez Canal—it is really a whole series 
of bases there—and while I was there they 
were conducting their negotiations. Both 
sides seemed to have moved toward an area 
of agreement, but they still have a gap 
which has not been closed. Whether or not 
the negotiations will finally culminate in 
success or failure, it is a little early to tell 
at this moment. 

A PACIFIC PACT? 

Question. Is there a likelihood that we 
could make some progress with a Pacific re- 
gional pact like NATO—the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization? 

Answer. Yes, but I think that on that there 
is a very real question of public policy in- 
volved. I do not believe that you can have 
a successful Pacific pact if you exclude the 
Republic of Korea, Japan, and the Republic 
of China on Formosa. 

I think it would be a very great mistake to 
have a Pacific pact that was limited, for in- 
stance, to Australia and New Zealand, to- 
gether with Great Britain and France, be- 
cause that would immediately antagonize 
the people of Asia into believing that it was 
some kind of a pact limited to the Western 
World, even though, obviously, those coun- 
tries have a very real and vital interest there. 

Unless the Pacific pact includes the Re- 
public of Korea, Japan, the Republic of 
China on Formosa, and the Philippines, I 
don’t think that it would be effective in do- 
ing the job of holding to the free world the 
tens of millions of people in Asia who still 
want to remain outside of the Iron Curtain. 

Now what is not generally known—and 
what I think must be faced up to—is that as 
of today the Republic of Korea has the fifth 
largest army in the world, and the Republic 
of China on Formosa has perhaps what is 
the sixth largest standing army in the world. 
And to think that you could have an effective 
coliective-security Pacific pact and ignore 
those two countries, as an example, is not 
very realistic, 

Question. How about the economic reha- 
bilitation of Korea? 

Answer. They have made some progress in 
that regard, but the difficulty is that as long 
as there is the danger of further aggression, 
it is not very encouraging for investment, 
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particularly capital investment, to be made 
either by private individuals or by govern- 
ments in the Republic of Korea. 

Furthermore, it’s very difficult to have 
economic stability in Korea as long as the 
country is divided at its present line of de- 
marcation. The South is primarily agri- 
cultural, whereas the North has the great 
source of electric power, and a lot of their 
industry and mining facilities are north of 
the present line of demarcation. 

If the country were united, they would 
have a reasonable chance of ultimately 
working out their economic problems, but 
I personally believe that as long as it’s di- 
vided it's going to be very difficult for the 
Republic of Korea to exist as an independent 
entity without substantial prolonged sup- 
port from outside nations. I think this is 
made doubly so because as long as the 
country is divided, and you have Chinese 
Communists in North Korea and armed 
forces north of the line, it requires the Re- 
public of Korea to maintain a larger army 
than the size of the country can support, 

Question. I suppose Vice President Nixon 
will cover some of the same tracks that you 
did, won't he? 

Answer. I think, as a matter of fact, he 
will not only cover some of the same areas 
I covered, but actually he is covering more 
than I did, and he will be out for a period 
of about two months. I was out for about 
six weeks. And he of course is taking in 
New Zealand and Australia, Indonesia and 
the Philippines, which I did not get to on 
this trip. 

Question. Do you regard visits by our 
officials and legislators as unusually im- 
portant at this time? 

Answer. Yes, I think it is a very fine thing 
that Vice President Nixon is making this trip 
at the request of the President, because these 
people for a long time have felt that they 
have been neglected in that area of the 
world, and that we have concentrated our 
attention pretty much in Europe. While 
everyone even there in Asia, I think, recog- 
nizes the importance of Europe, they also 
feel that the importance of Ala must not 
be underestimated. 

As a matter of fact, it was interesting to 
note that one of the most encouraging 
things among our real friends in Asia—that 
is, those who have a desire to be free and 
determination to fight, if necessary, to main- 
tain their freedom—was the encouragement 
they received from the victory of Chancellor 
Adenauer in Germany. The significance of 
that was not lost upon the people of Asia. 

WAR on PEACE 


Question. Summing it up, would you say 
that the people out there are expecting an- 
other world war, or do they think the period 
of tension will be indefinite and a world 
war is remote? 

Answer. Of course, they, like anyone else, 
do not have the definite answer to that ques- 
tion, but I think they feel very definitely 
that the best way of not having a world war 
is as rapidly as possible to get the people of 
the free world, both in Asia and in Europe, 
into a very strong position. What they are 
fearful of is that there would be a “Far East 
Munich“ of some kind which would sacrifice 
one or more of these nations, and that in 
turn would break the morale and spirit of the 
others who, as of today, are willing to resist 
any further Communist encroachment, 

Collective security, or else 


Question. Is there anything positive that 
might lead to peace in the Pacific area? 

Answer. Yes; I think that as of today there 
is a very real opportunity to rally the free 
people of Asia, who—all taken together, in- 
cluding India—still amount to several hun- 
dreds of millions of people. And if you can 
finally develop, either with or without India, 
the collective security of the balance of Asia, 
I think you will have sufficient power there 
that will cause the Chinese Communists, and 
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perhaps the Soviet Union, to hesitate from 
further aggression. But if we lose this op- 
portunity of bringing about a real collective 
security in Asia, and the Communiste are 
able to start picking off these nations one by 
one, then I believe that we may have to face 
up to what Lenin predicted a couple of 
decades ago, when he said that the road to 
Paris was through Peiping. 

Question. Is there any value in nonaggres- 
sion pacts in the Far East, such as they are 
talking about for Europe? 

Answer. I think there might be some cir- 
cumstances under which the question of a 
nonaggression pact could be considered, but 
I think it would depend upon what the pre- 
liminary deeds by the Soviet Union would 
be. Personally, when I came back, as you 
know, on October 5, at a press conference in 
Washington I said that I would be opposed to 
a so-called nonaggression pact with the 
Soviet Union in Europe that would leave en- 
slaved the countries of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Eastern Germany. 

If these countries are left behind the Iron 
Curtain, what it means when a nonaggres- 
sion pact is entered into is that it is going 
to be interpreted, by those people who desire 
to be free in those countries, that we have 
permanently abandoned them to Soviet 
tyranny. 

I personally do not believe that we should 
enter into a pact with the Soviet Union un- 
less we have the deed of its giving those 
people a chance to establish their own gov- 
ernment by free elections. If that is worked 
out, then I think there might be some basis 
for a joint guaranty of the neutrality of the 
border nations and a nonaggression pact to 
go along with it, if we could first assure 
that those people would be free. 

Question, In other words, it’s a long road 
ahead? 

Answer. It’s a long road ahead. There's 
one quotation worth while repeating, and 
that is what William A. Seward in 1852 said: 

“The Pacific, its shores, its islands, and 
the vast regions beyond, will become the 
chief theater of events in the world's great 
hereafter.” 


Senator Knowland Is Right About Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
Senator WILLIAM F. Know tanp is to be 
congratulated on his comprehensive 
knowledge, intelligent approach, and 
logical views on the position of the 
United States in relation to the Pacific- 
Asiatic area. 

It is apparent to me, and I fully agree 
with Senator KNowtanp that it is of the 
utmost importance to the security and 
future well-being of the United States to 
rid the Pacific-Asiatic area of commu- 
nistic and Russian-Soviet influences that 
are demoralizing the millions of people 
in this area, and for the United States 
to help to establish sound democratic 
governments and promote and solidify 
friendly relationship with countries in 
this area. 

All of Senator KNOWLAND’s views and 
opinions concerning the position of the 
United States in this area are not fully 
agreed with by the administration, but 
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the Senator, nevertheless, even in his po- 
sition as majority leader in the Senate, 
has the courage, conviction, and tenacity 
which is characteristic of him to stick 
to his views regardless of this opposi- 
tion in the belief, in my opinion, that 
his policies and convictions of what the 
United States should do in the Pacific- 
Asiatic area will eventually prevail. 

I am confident that Senator Know- 
LAND is right, and that time will prove 
that he is right. 

The following report of an exclusive 
interview with Senator KNOwWIAND by 
Frederick W. Collins, of the World, gives 
an excellent résumé of the Senator's 
views and opinions as to the position of 
the United States in relation to the 
Pacific-Asiatic area: 

[From the World of January 1954] 
Mr. ENOWLAND's ASIA 
(By Frederick W. Collins) 
THE SEVEN PILLARS OF MR. KNOWLAND’S ASIA 

1. The Chiang Kal-shek regime must con- 
tinue to be recognized as the Government of 
the Republic of China; there must be no 
United Nation trusteeship over Formosa. 

2. Admission of Communist China would 
destroy the moral basis upon which the 
United Nations was founded; if it takes place, 
the United States should withdraw. 

3. Japan's constitution does not forbid 
adequate forces for defense against aggres- 
sion. 

4. Nehru. does not speak for free Asia, 
whose vast numbers fayor effective common 
defense against further Communist aggres- 
sion. 

5. Neutralist nations like India don't de- 
serve the same military or economic aid as 
our active allies, or an equal place at the 
conference table. 

6. Lenin said that the “road to Paris 18 
through Peking“; our European allies must 
realize that the Kremlin plans conquest of 
Asia as the preliminary to a major assault 
on Western Europe. 

7. Appeasement cf communism in Korea or 
elsewhere in Asia would be Munich all over 


n. 3 

Politics worked in mysterious ways to 
create Senator WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND. His 
eminence is a fact, and his views, especially 
as to Asia, are clear. What neither his 
friends nor his foes yet fully understand Is 
how he arrived at that eminence and those 
views. 

As majority leader of the Senate he holds 
membership ex-officio in the world’s parlia- 
mentary elite, but although he owes his title 
to the testament of the late Senator Robert 
A. Taft (probated a little grudgingly by his 
party colleagues), that most revered of Sen- 
ate Republicans did not and could not be- 
queath with the title the full measure of 
authority it needs. Already, powerful com- 
mittee chairmen plot usurpations, infringe- 
ments, challenges, vetoes, restraints and su- 
pervisions. Why Taft should have named 
as beneficiary a man sọ vulnerable is a con- 
gressional mystery. 

But Knowxanp fears not, nor does he call 
for White House help. Despite possible de- 
fects in his credentials, he means to be as 
much the Senate's envoy to the President as 
the other way around, and may be expected 
to maintain his own strong views, dissident 
though they may be, in interpreting Mr. 
Eisenhower to his restless senatorial forces. 
In short, he is besieged by circumstances all 
unfavorable—and it is the supreme mystery 
that somehow they combine to make him 
talked of as a presidential possibility. 

If he himself aspires to that office, as many 
think he does, he is staking his political 
fate mainly on the proposition that Com- 
miunist expansion in Asia must be blocked 
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by every available means. He is one of the 
strongest supporters of Syngman Rhee and 
Chiang Kai-shek, and a stern critic of Nehru 
and Great Britain. 

Senator KNowLaNnp’s opinions are as sin- 
cere as they are firm. No fair-minded critic 
can accuse him of self-interest except within 
legitimate political bounds, The merits of 
his views may be the subject of debate, but 
there can be no debate as to the weight they 
carry because of his Senate role. On the eve 
of a new congressional session in which they 
may help to shape major decisions in United 
States policy in Asia, World believes it is im- 
portant to present the Senator's opinions to 
its readers. 

Question, Do you think the Mao regime 
can be overthrown short of war? If so, how? 

Answer. It is quite possible that the same 
stresses and strains that have recently been 
evident in Eastern Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia will develop in mainland Com- 
munist China. There seems to be no doubt 
that the Korean war was a great drain on 
China’s manpower and resources. The strong 
reaction of former Chinese Communist 
soldiers who are willing to die rather than 
be repatriated indicates that there may be 
more of this feeling, both in the Chinese 
armed forces and the civilian population, 
than had been thought possible. 

As long ak hope of ultimate freedom re- 
mains, a very real threat exists to the Peking 
regime. This is why it is essential that the 
free government of the Republic of China 
should continue to strengthen itself on For- 
mosa, and why it should continue to be 
recognized. 

Question. What do you conceive to be the 
dangers to the United States from Red 
China's admission to the U. N.? 

Answer. Primarily, the danger is that Red 
China's admission would destroy the moral 
basis on which the U. N. was founded. A 
reading of the United Nations Charter shows 
that Communist China, as an aggressor, vio- 
lated at least half a dozen of the charter’s 
provisions. Admission of Communist China 
would be looked upon in the Far East, and 
elsewhere, as a reward for aggression and a 
far eastern Munich. 


The Chinese Communists would never be 
satisfied with mere admission into the 
United Nations. They would also Insist upon 
having the Republic of China’s seat on the 
Security Council, and then would, with com- 
plete logic, insist that, as the re 
Chinese Government, they should have pos- 
session of the Province of Taiwan (Formosa). 
This of course would jeopardize the defense 
position of the free world, which runs from 
Japan through Okinawa to the Philippines 
and Australia. A 

Question. If the United Nations were to 
admit Red China, would you advocate our 
leaving the organization? 

Answer. I have introduced a resolution in 
the Senate providing that if Communist 
China is admitted to the United Nations, the 
United States should withdraw. I shall press, 
in committee and on the floor of the Senate, 
for the adoption of this resolution if Com- 
munist China is admitted to membership. 

Question. Do you think that if we quit 
the U. N. we could continue the rest of our 
foreign policy unchanged, NATO, and so 
forth? If not, how in general would we 
have to reshape it? 

Answer. I hope that the United Nations 
will not admit China, but there is nothing 
to prevent the United States from cooper- 
ating with other nations in the common 
defense of the free world, regardless of our 
membership in the U. N. Our existing mu- 
tual defense pacts would be continued and 
we would, of course, live up to our treaty 
obligations in the Americas, in Europe, and 
in Asia. 

Question, Will Formosa ever be strong 
enough to reconquer the mainland? If not, 
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should Formosa be kept as it is, made an 
independent sovereign state, or what? 

Answer. The Republic of China now on 
Formosa has the sixth largest standing army 
in the world. At present, of course, it does 
not have the manpower or the resources to 
overcome the Communist power on main- 
land China. It does have sufficient power 
to be a constant threat to the Chinese Com- 
munists should they become involved in 
Korea again or in Southeast Asia. 

I do not believe that it is within the prov- 
ince of international law for either the U. N. 
or the United States to determine a change 
in the sovereignty of the Republic of China 
on Formosa. The people of both free China 
and free Korea would resent and resist mul- 
tiple colonialism by the United Nations in 
the form of a so-called trusteeship as much 
as they would resent colonialism by a single 
power. 

There is also a practical question, What 
U. N. mouse will ben the cat?“ Certainly, 
neither the American people nor the Amer- 
ican Congress or Government would be ex- 
pected to make war upon free China and 
disarm its more than half a million troops 
on Formosa, Since, out of the 60 members 
of the United Nations, only 16 contributed 
forces to resist aggression in Korea, and 
all 16 contributed fewer than 45,000 men, 
it is hardly likely they would undertake such 
a task. 

Question. Do you think it wise for the 
United States to base its China policy on 
an aging man—Chiang? 

Answer. I do not believe that this Nation 
should base its foreign policy on any indi- 
vidual, whether he be President Chiang 
Kai-shek, President Syngman Rhee, Prime 
Minister Churchill, or Chancellor Adenauer. 
I believe we should be guided by the prin- 
ciple that our foreign policy is based on 
human freedom. What advances it, we shall 
support. What retards it, we shall oppose. 
I believe that free governments in all of the 
countries mentioned will survive the passing 
of their present leadership. 

Question. Do you think MacArthur was 
right when he wrote abolition of arma- 
ments into the Japanese Constitution, or 
should the constitution be altered? 

Answer. I believe that this provision was 
intended to prevent the building up of ag- 
gressive forces for foreign conquest. I do 
not believe that the letter or the spirit of 
the constitution prohibits Japan from hav- 
ing adequate forces to defend her home 
islands from aggression by a foreign power. 

Question. Japan is heading toward serious 
economic troubles. She wants trade with 
China. Can or should this be prevented? 

Answer. Japan has been interested in de- 
veloping trade in other sections of Asia. 
While I was in the Far East I ran across 
Japanese trade missions in. Pakistan and 
India, and others were scheduled to go into 
several other free countries of Asia, To date, 
the Japanese have largely abided by the ban 
on exports of strategic materials to Com- 
munist China. They hope that conditions 
ultimately will permit their having some 
trade in that area. 

Most Japanese, however, realize that it 
would be dangerous to place all their trade 
in the one basket of Communist China, 
They know the Communists could then cut 
off trade and thus brings about an economic 
and political collapse. 

Question. Syngman Rhee violently op- 
poses spending Korean-aid funds in Japan. 
The United States feels such spending would 
balance the drop in Korean war 
in Japan. Do you agree with Rhee? 

Answer. President Rhee has a logical reason 
for opposing the spending of Korean-aid 
funds in Japan. He does not want Korea to 
become an economic colony of Japan. His 
country was a political and economic colony 
for 50 years and he knows that, if all of 
its machinery comes from Japan, Korea will 
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be dependent on Japan for replacement 
parts, and that at some future time it might 
suit Japan’s purposes to cut off these re- 
placements. 

On the other hand, I believe that Presi- 
dent Rhee is mistaken in opposing the reha- 
bilitation of war-damaged plants. These 
plants originally came from Japan; a rela- 
tively small expenditure for Japanese parts 
weuld bring them back into production. I 
think he is also mistaken in opposing the 
purchase of certain consumer goods which 
can be gotten more economically from Japan 
than from other areas. 

Question. Rightly or wrongly, you are be- 
lieved at home and abroad to be the ex- 
ponent of a get-tough policy in Asia, How 
tough must we get to attain our objectives? 

Answer. If by this statement you mean that 
T am opposed to a Far Eastern Munich, you 
are correct, I do not consider this a get- 
tough policy, but rather a be-firm-and- 
stand-on-principle policy, which I believe 
has a better chance of saving the rest of 
Asia from communism than does any policy 
of appeasement. Many years ago Lenin said 
that the road to Paris was through Peking. 
What he meant was that if the manpower 
and resources of China came into their hands, 
the Communists’ chance of ultimately gain- 
ing control of more than a billion people 
and the vast strategic resources of Asia would 
be greatly enhanced. Once they consolidate 
their position in Asia, it will be difficult to 
stop them in Europe. 

Question. Do you believe Mr. Rhee’s policy 
frequently runs counter to United States 
policy? If so, how should he be handied? 
Should we actively oppose him if he breaks 
the armistice? 

Answer. No one would deny that differences 
have developed in the past between the Re- 
public of Korea and the United States. It 
is my personal belief that these differences 
might not have developed had there been 
closer consultation with President Rhee 
during all stages of the preliminary U. N. 
armistice negotiations. - 

I know that President Rhee has great re- 
spect for President Eisenhower, for Secretary 
of State Dulles, and for Assistant Secretary 
of State Robertson. I believe that President 
Rhee and the ROK will abide by the terms of 
the armistiọ and I am sure he sincerely 
hopes that the political conference will re- 
sult in a united, free Korea. He recognizes 
that a divided Korea is likely to mean an 
ultimately Communist Korea and that a mil- 
lion armed Chinese aggressors in Northern 
Korea will be a constant menace to the In- 
dependence of his nation. 

If the Chinese and North Korean Commu- 
mists strictly live up to the terms of the 
armistic, I do not believe it will be violated 
by President Rhee. I think the United 
States and the United Nations should make 
it clear that they expect all parties to abide 
by these terms and will take whatever ac- 
tion our national interests require if they 
are violated by any of the parties concerned. 
Needless to say, I believe it would be one of 
the great tragic events of history if the 
United States or the U. N. should find Itself 
alined with the Communists in a conflict 
with the Republic of Korea which was our 
staunchest ally in 3 years of fighting Com- 
munist aggression. 

Question. What chance do you think there 
is of agreement on a conference to settle 
the Korean problem, and of a settlement if 
the conference were held? 

Answer. I do not believe there is more than 
a 50-50 chance that such a conference will 
be agreed on, or that it can settle the Korean 
problem on a basis of peace with honor. 

Question. Should elections be held only in 
North Korea, or should they be nationwide, 
including South Korea? 

Answer. United Nations-sponsored elec- 
tions have already been held in the Republic 
of Korea, south of the 38th Parallel. They 
would have been held north of that line 


Street. 
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had the U. N. commission not been prevented 
from conducting them by Communist forces 
in 1948 and 1949. For this reason, I believe 
that U. N.-sponsored elections should be held 
in North Korea, where as yet there have been 
no free elections. It is my personal belief, 
however, that the ROK would have nothing 
to fear from nationwide elections, and per- 
haps it should be induced to agree to them 
if Mao Tse-tung agrees to elections, spon- 
sored by the United Nations, throughout 
China. What Is sauce for the goose should 
be sauce for the gander. 

Question. Would you favor United States 
participation in a general far eastern con- 
ference or would you oppose sitting down 
with Mao's representatives? 

Answer. I would not favor United States 
participation in a general far eastern con- 
ference in which Communist China was 
represented and the Republic of China was 
not. I would not favor such a conference 
unless the nations of Asia which helped to 
resist aggression in Korea were the principal 
parties. I do not believe that the neutralist 
nations which sat on the sidelines for 3 
years of the Korean war should take part 
in a general conference on a basis of equality 
with those nations which supported collec- 
tive security and suffered casualties. Per- 
haps, as a basis for agreement, the neutralist 
countries of Asia might be permitted to 
select one of their number to represent them 
at such a conference. 

Question. Many people think Asia ts 
polarizing around either Communist China 
or Nehru’s democratic India. Do you think 
this is true? If so, shouldn't we cooperate 
more with India, notwithstanding the critl- 
cism of Nehru in Congress? 

Answer, I do not agree that the only alter- 
natives in Asia are Communist China or 
Nehru’s India. This would be merely a 
choice between communism, which is quick 
death, and neutralism, which is ultimate 
death, for the free nations of Asia. 

I think there are vast numbers of people 
in Asia who are determined to remain out- 
side of the Iron Curtain and are willing to 
take effective steps toward a common de- 
fense against further Communist aggression. 
They believe that communism is destructive 
to human freedom and that India’s neu- 
tralism is destructive to effective resistance, 
Nehru speaks only for the neutralist nations 
of India, Burma, and Indonesia. He does 
not speak for the Republics of Korea and 
China, Japan, Thailand, Vietnam, Laos, 
Cambodia, the Philippines, or Pakistan. 

Question. Do you believe we can cooperate 
with our allies in Europe yet work at cross 
purposes with them in Asia? 

Answer. Cooperation must be a two-way 
I think this question should more 
properly be asked of our allies in Europe, 
for whom we have done much in the com- 
mon defense. They need to understand bet- 
ter the world strategy of communism and 
to recall Lenin's statement, “The road to 
Paris is through Peking.” 

Question. Do you think the Kremlin is 
lying low in Europe to relieve pressure there 
and concentrate on Asia? 

Answer. I think that the Kremlin is pur- 
suing its long-term objectives; it is trying 
first to consolidate its power in Asia before 
launching a major assault on Western 
Europe. 

Question. There is reported to be a move- 
ment in Washington to make point 4 and 
technical assistance dependent on military 
aid, so that a nation, to qualify, must sign 
up as a military ally. Do you approve this 
or do you think large-scale point 4 programs 
themselves effectively combat the spread of 
communism? 

Answer. I believe that our mutual aid 
program should be limited to those who are 
doing the utmost to help themselves. I do 
not believe we have the resources in this 
country to support simultaneously a system 
of collective defense and a system of neu- 
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tralism. Each country, of course, has a 
sovereign right to choose its own course of 
action. 

It is unreasonable to expect the United 
States to give the same aid and the same 
priority of aid to nations that are waiting to 
see how the struggle between the free world 
and the Communists comes out as we give 
the nations that are helping to build an 
international system of law and order and 
collective security. There is room for a lim- 
ited amount of point 4 technical assist- 
ance in the so-called neutralist countries, 
But we do not have the resources to continue 
to give them mutual security, by military or 
economic aid, if they are unwilling to join 
in the common effort of the free world. 

Question. There seem to be signs that 
your policy on important Asian problems 
differs from that of the administration. 
How will this affect your role as majority 
leader? 

Answer. This is a question which I think 
assumes more than the facts warrant. Per- 
sonally, I do not believe that this administra- 
tion or the American public is prepared to 
sacrifice the free people of Korea, or the Re- 
public of China, or any other area in Asia, to 
appease communism temporarily when the 
inevitable result would be further Commu- 
nist aggression. It would be Munich all 
over again, as when Czechoslovakia was sac- 
rificed in the hope that it would bring “peace 
in our time.” Appeasement now, as then, 
would only be surrender on the installment 
plan. I did not abandon my responsibilities 
as United States Senator when I became 
majority leader. 


Mrs. Walter R. Tuckerman ~ 
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EON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, last Friday a great many per- 
sons in this area were saddened to learn 
of the passing of Mrs. Walter R. Tuck- 
erman. This is a great personal loss to 
me, a real friend of many years—great 
of heart and mind; loyalty was one of 
her finest attributes. 

Mrs. Tuckerman was known to thous- 
ands in the District of Columbia and 
throughout the Nation, for she was one 
of the leaders in the social, cultural, and 
charitable life of the Nation’s Capital. 
She was an indefatigable worker in the 
many varied interests in which she par- 
ticipated. For 20 years she was a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Washington Committee for the Cathe- 
dral of Saints Peter and Paul. She was 
also a member of All Hallows’ Guild, 
the Garden Guild of the Cathedral, of 


which she was president for 12 years. 


In both World Wars Mrs. Tuckerman 
was active in war work and for this she 
received many decorations from foreign 
governments. 

She was intensely interested in the 
Preservation of our historic houses and 
was vice chairman of the first commit- 
tee organized in the District for the res- 
toration of Stratford, the Lee birthplace. 

One of her earliest interests was writ- 
ing, and she was the author of several 
books and plays, as well as a number of 
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short articles and poems in magazines 
and papers. 

Mrs. Tuckerman will be sorely missed 
by everyone who ever knew her. It was 
always a joy to talk with her. She was 


` sọ alert and so well-informed of the 


problems of the day, and so solicitous 
for those who called upon her for assist- 
ance. 

In addition to her devoted husband, 
Mrs. Tuckerman is survived by 5 daugh- 
ters. To them in their great sorrow go 
the deep sympathy and condolences of 
all of us. Her passing is a great loss to 
the community and to the Nation. 


* 


We've Come a Long Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower's state of the Union message 
provides many graphic evidences of how 
very far the Nation has progressed in the 
12 months of Republican administration 
in terms of sound political philosophy 
and governmental policy. 

That progress must not be obscured by 
impatience over progress which still 
needs to be made or by the inevitable 
honest disagreements, even among Re- 
publicans, over how that future progress 
is to be best achieved. 

Progress, to be truly gaged, must be 
measured in terms of how far we have 
come from the starting point as well as 
how far we still have to go. It is worth 
while reviewing some of the highlights 
of Mr, Eisenhower's message on the basis 
of how far the Nation has come during 
the past year. 

First. Mr. Eisenhower defined the ob- 
jective of tax reductions already made, 
and in prospect, as being that of enabling 
taxpayers to spend their own money in 
their own way. Think how far removed 
that is from the philosophy of tax and 
tax, spend and spend, elect and elect. 
And think how completely that reverses 
the openly avowed New Deal purpose to 
use the taxing power to redistribute 
wealth. 

Second. Mr. Eisenhower, in his mes- 
sage, asked for legislation to strip Amer- 
ican citizenship from those who are 
“convicted in the courts of hereafter con- 
spiring to advocate the overthrow of this 
Government by force or violence.” 
Think how far removed that is from 
President Roosevelt's “some of my best 
friends are Communists” and President 
Truman's glib references to American 
communism as a bugaboo and red 
herring. 

Third. Mr. Eisenhower flatly rejected 
any farm plan which would “regiment 
the production of every basic agricul- 
tural crop” and “place every producer of 
those crops under the domination and 
control of the Federal Government.” 
Think how far removed that position is 
from Brannanism—which demanded 
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that Congress impose just such social- 
istic controls on agriculture. 

Fourth. Mr. Eisenhower reported that 
foreign economic assistance can be re- 
duced, that the airpower of our Navy 
and Air Force is receiving heavy em- 
phasis in defense planning, and that 
our Armed Forces must regain maxi- 
mum mobility of action. Think of the 
contrast of these policies with the Tru- 
man-Acheson-Marshall program, which 
sought unlimited authority to disperse 
American economic resources and Man- 
power—in terms of ground forces, pri- 
marily—all over the world. 

Fifth. Mr. Eisenhower, citing reduc- 
tions in Government expenditures, pay- 
rolls, and taxes, declared that the dis- 
couraging trend of modern governments 
toward their own limitless expansion has 
in our case been reversed.” ‘Think how 
far removed this is from the record of 
limitless expansion of Government in 
the 18 out of 20 years prior to the Eisen- 
hower administration in which New Deal 
Democrats controlled both executive and 
legislative branches of the Government. 

Sixth. Mr. Eisenhower described the 
Taft-Hartley law as basically sound. 
Contrast this with Mr. Truman’s veto of 
this law, his refusal to use it in a grave 
emergency, and his constant rabble- 
rousing attacks on it as a slave-labor 
law. 

Seventh. Mr. Eisenhower pointed out 
that “our Government’s powers are 
wisely limited by the Constitution; but 
quite apart from those limitations, there 
are things which no government can do 
or should try to do. Enterprise and am- 
bition are qualities which no govern- 
ment can supply.” Think how far re- 
moved this philosophy is from the 20- 
year New Deal record of deliberately cul- 
tivated reliance upon Government and 
persistent encroachment upon constitu- 
tional limitations on Government which 
culminated in Mr. Truman's illegal sei- 
zure of private property. 

Eighth. Consider, finally, the restored 
dignity of the Presidency and the en- 
hanced respect for all branches of the 
Federal Government under Mr. Eisen- 
hower—with no demands for must 
legislation, no attacks on Congress, a co- 
equal branch of Government, no at- 
tempted purges of opponents, and no 
personal vendettas against American 
citizens or groups of citizens. 

Yes; we have truly come a long way in 
the past 12 months. 


* 


Speech by Supreme Court Justice S. Sam- 
uel Di Falco at Lower Manhattan State 
of Israel Bond Dinner, Biltmore Hotel, 
Sunday Night, October 25, 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
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include an address delivered by the Hon- 
orable S. Samuel Di Falco, justice of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New 
York, on the occasion of a dinner given 
in his honor by the committee for Bonds 
for Israel. 

Justice Di Falco was so honored, not 
only for the great work he has done in 
behalf of the State of Israel, but for his 
outstanding contribution toward amity 
and good feeling between people of all 
races and religions. 

Iam very proud of my close friendship 
with him and even prouder of his devo- 
tion and efforts to the welfare of the 
members of the Jewish faith, although 
he himself is a prominent Catholic, de- 
voted to the tenets of his own religion. 

His remarks follow: 


I stand before you this evening with 
mingled feelings of humility and pride. The 
honor you have bestowed upon me cannot 
but make the recipient, whoever he may be, 
Teel somewhat lacking in measuring up to 
all that it implies. And to be singled out, 
especially by this great Israeli committee, as 
their man of the year is, indeed, something 
to be proud of: I would be less than frank 
if I did not confess to a deep, ineffable 
feeling of happiness and, I repeat, pride, 

It has been my fortunate privilege 
throughout my entire life to have been in 
constant dally contact with people of the 
Jewish faith. When I say “constant” I mean 
not only in a business or professional ca- 
pacity, but as a neighbor, friend, confidant, 
and associate, and I am proud to say that 
my lovely wife has shared this association 
with me. 

And, looking back upon the past 3,000 
years of Jewish history, who can help but 
be impressed and inspired by their example. 
They have been perhaps, among the civil- 
ized races of the world, among the best, but 
the least appreciated. Various attempts 
have been made to correct the inaccuracies 
which have crept into prejudiced portraits of 
the Jews, but such efforts are no longer 
needed. 

The primitive religious concepts of the 
Jews were first in the history of mankind 
to be associated with a dawning sense of 
unity, and from these beginnings they pro- 
ceeded to a sharply defined coneept of a one 
and only God, and it was their destiny to 
spread this truth throughout the civilized 
world. 

It may well be that their very history 
was preordained to bring this about. When 
the great powers of the ancient world closed 
in upon them the Jewish state was destroyed 
but their faith and ideals survived, and to 
prove their worth in relation to the idea 
they fashioned a double-edged sword for 
themselves, the binding moral law of the 
Torah, the direction, and its derivatives, 
which were welded into a brazen fence in the 
Talmud. These two forces, symbolizing 
obedience and faith, the law and mysticism, 
have ever been present in the hearts of Jews. 

With the beginnings of the diaspora the 
Jewish people were scattered over the face 
of the earth. Their successive migrations 
like the swing of a giant pendulum carried 
them back and forth from east to west, and 
east again, until the great migration to 
America and the lesser migration (now as- 
suming greater proportions), to Palestine, 

The former had for its object the 
salvation of their bodies, the latter the sal- 
vation of their souls, They must and shall, 
complete, and balance each other. 

Even though the crown of achievement in 
the entire world is studded and sparkles with 
Jewish names in every feld of endeavor, it 
is here in America that the Jew has attained 
most complete fulfillment. And contrary to 
many preconcelved notions his history here 
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is not of recent vintage. The Sephardic Jews 
of Spain had their representatives on the 
caravels of Christopher Columbus. Refugees 
from Brazil established the first Jewish 
community in New Amsterdam in 1654, and 
13 years later under the leadership of Asser 
Levy were admitted to the burghership. 
They were soon found throughout the colo- 
nies, and they had their share of prominent 
people in the community. Aaron Lopez, the 
trader; Gershom Mendes Seixas, the out- 
standing rabbi of colonial days who was also 
a trustee of Columbia College; the Gratz 
brothers, merchants and shippers; and of 
course, Haym Salomon, who did so much to 
finance the American Revolution. By 1830 
there were about 10,000 Jews in the United 
States under the spiritual leadership of the 
Spanish Jews, though by that time most of 
the rank and file were of German origin. 

These non-Spanish, or Ashkenazic Jews 
soon made their weight felt in the New 
World. August Balmont, the Brandeises, Dr. 
Abraham Jacobi, are names that are en- 
shrined in our history together with that of 
Isaac Mayer Wise, the Bohemian rabbi who 
became the organizer of America reform 
Judaism. During the War Between the 
States the Jewish bankers of the North 
helped open the German market to American 
bonds, Thousands of Jews served in the 
armies on both sides. There were also about 
nine general officers in the north; and former 
United States Senator Judah P. Benjamin 
was a leading figure in the Confederate 
Cabinet. 

The last wave of immigration (the swing 
of the pendulum again from east to west) 
brought the East Buropean Jews who flocked 
to these shores as early as 1870. They came 
with their families, intending to stay, and 
were filled with a passionate desire for 
freedom, 


These migrants to our shores and their 
children have evolved into the American Jew 
who is distinguished from his fellow Ameri- 
cans only in religion, by his strong sense 
of kinship for Jews abroad, and by his de- 
termination to help them attain the politi- 
cal, economic, and cultural opportunities and 
security which are imperative if they, too, are 
to enjoy life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

The State of Israel is a living monument 
of democratic achievement of which the en- 
tire free world can be proud—a symbol of 

and hope to freedom-loving people 
of all faiths and all nations. It is because 
of this that I volunteered to work for the 
State of Israel bond drive. The State of 
Israel is probably the most unique country 
in the world. Born of a people's faith, nur- 
on a strength which came from the 
heart, and thriving on à spirit which is end- 
less, this tiny country has become the elghth 
wonder of the world. The progress which 
Israel has made since becoming a nation in 
developing its economic resources and its 
industries attests to the determination of its 
people to survive and succeed in the family 
of free nations, 


che Jews of America have given us some 
of our greatest citizens. To name them all 
would be like reciting an American Who's 
Who. Great governors like Herbert Lehman 
and Henry Horner; Supreme Court Justices 
like Cardozo, Brandeis, Frankfurter; Cabinet 
Members Oscar Straus and Henry Morgen- 
thau; and, of course, that sage counselor 
and elder statesman, the beloved Bernard 
M. Baruch. In the scientific field, the physi- 
cians Abraham Jacobi, Jacob Dasilva, Solis 
Cohen, Carl Killer, the chemist Landsteiner, 
and the physicists Michaelson and Einstein. 
In medical education and research the two 
Flexner brothers, Abraham and Simon, mu- 


philanthropists of the country, the Guggen- 
heim and Straus families are second to none, 
And so it is that from being at best an 
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outpost of world Jewry, today the American 
Jew is in a position of world leadership, and 
it augurs well for the world that our Amer- 
ican Jews, thanks in great part to the tra- 
ditions, history, and opportunities of our 
great country, are a vigorous, culturally alert 
and progressive group, profoundly conscious 
of, deeply proud of, and the stanch defend- 
ers of Jewish spiritual obligations and his- 
torical traditions, 

Gatherings of this type perhaps illustrate 
the true spirit of America which has had 
such a forceful impact upon the Jews. For 
centuries they have been compelled to make 
decisions both in the spiritual and material 
sphere in which their very existence was at 
stake. This, thank God, is not true in 
America. We are all one. Here I am, an 
American of Italian origin and of the Roman 
Catholic faith, honored and surrounded by 
friends of the Jewish faith. It is perhaps, 
in its small way, an indication of the future 
course of Jewish history, of the Ineluctable 
destiny of its people. I am proud, even 
though it be fortuitously, to be a part of 
this movement. It makes us all better 
Americans. We are a Nation of 160 million 
individuals each working for the glory of 
our country and for our mutual welfare. 
Our problems are of our own making and 
we must stand on our own and not be made 
to suffer for others. It was Ezekiel who 
wrote: 

“The soul that sinneth it shall die. The 
son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, 
neither shall the father bear the iniquity of 
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the son. 

We shall be judged by our own deeds, our 
own actions, and our own accomplishments, 
That is the American way. 

I want to thank my Jewish friends and 
non-Jewish friends for coming here to wit- 
ness and pay honor to me on the occasion of 
this award. I know that they are here as 
Americans all. And in line with this I 
want to thank the committee for this most 
signal honor. I say “signal” because I want 
to feel that I have merely been signaled 
out by your committee as the recipient of 
this award on behalf of and for the millions 
of Americans not of the Jewish faith who 
feel as I do and have made their contribution 
to the cause of Israel as I have. What we 
are doing on behalf of the state of Israel we 
are doing as men and women interested in 
protecting and advancing the cause of de- 
mocracy, the cause of world peace, and the 
elimination of the tyrants and totalitarian 
agents whose influences are at work to en- 
danger and destroy these sacred rights for 
which your people have been persecuted and 
paid the supreme price and for which all 
peace-loving nations of the world have sacri- 
ficed so many men and women on the bat- 
tleflelds of democracy. 

I am proud to accept this honor and this 
plaque in their behalf and shall safeguard 
it and cherish this evening, one of the most 
memorable moments of my life, 


Robert A. Taft 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the tremendous responsibility and 
opportunity which are ours at this cru- 
cial period in world history combine to 
make the opening of the 2d session of 
the 83d Congress a great and challeng- 
ing occasion, 
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But, somehow, the luster of this occa- 
sion is dimmed by the sobering knowl- 
edge that our former majority leader 
and friend, the Honorable Robert A. 
Taft, will not be with us. The eminence 
of his long career as a truly great Ameri- 
can has been acknoweldged by millions 
of his fellow Americans, and the impact 
of his penetrating mind, unrivaled com- 
petence, and unselfish devotion to the 
service of his beloved country will en- 
dure in this chamber and in the heart 
of America as long as statesmanship 
continues to be revered by free and hon- 
orable men. 

Today it would seem fitting that we 
recall Bob Taft’s presence in this, the 
greatest of all legislative chambers— 
always pleasant, always willing to coun- 
sel, always an informed and tireless de- 
bater. In paying a further tribute to 
„Mr. Republican,” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a searching study of his biog- 
raphy and personality, which was pub- 
lished in the August 10, 1953, issue of 
Time magazine, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN 

Upstairs in her Georgetown house, sur- 
rounded by the memorabilia of her family, 
Mrs, Robert Taft waited for the rites to be- 
gin on Capitol Hill, She had been with her 
husband through all his defeats—when Will- 
kle beat him at the 1940 convention, when 
Dewey beat him at the 1948 convention, and 
finally, when Eisenhower beat him at Chi- 
cago last year. Taft had always lost the 
greatest, most vepturesome battles of his 
career. Now he had lost this one, but with- 
out her. 5 

He had insisted on Tuesday, when she 
new to New York to visit him, that she go 
back to Washington. By that time she knew 
the whole truth of his illness, which for 
some 2 months he had kept from her. On 
Friday word had come to her that Bob Taft 
had died In a coma of malignant tumors, 


MI'M GOING TO FIGHT rr“ 


It was to spare her that Taft had so closely 
guarded the secret of his condition from the 
press, and from all but his sons and his most 
intimate friends. Martha was in precari- 
ous health, paralyzed by a stroke 3 
ago. The knowledge of his condition had 
come as sudden and shocking news to him. 
He had had himself checked carefully be- 
fore his 1952 presidential campaign, and had 
been given a clean bill of health. Last spring 
he went to his doctor with the exasperating 
pain in his hip, which he had tried to allev- 
iate with aspirin tablets, and had gradually 
learned, after many tests, that what he had 
might be very serious. In June the doctors 
told him that his case was “virtually hope- 
less.” He told Mrs. Taft that he might have 
a malignancy but belittled the extent of it, 
and thereupon began a careful masquerade, 
playing the part of a man who had no 
wrong with him that the doctors couldn't 
fix. 

It was a heroic and poignant performance, 
He continued to make a pretense of tending 
to his Senate duties. On the day he an- 
nounced his retirement from the majority 
leadership, exhausted and scrawny-looking 
and badly in need of a haircut, he excused 
himself to a visitor in his Senate office and 
dragged himself out on crutches to take 
Martha Taft to a promised garden party. 
After an exploratory operation, he hobbled 
around the room to show a friend from 
Washington how much he had improved. 
He did belleve until near the end that he 
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might have a chance. “I'm going to fight 
it," he told a friend. But he lost to it. 

And in losing, another Taft battle was im- 
Periled. From January to June, as Senate 
majority leader, he had worked with just one 
goal in mind; the Republican administration 
must be made to succeed. It was probably 
tho last chance to reestablish the power of 
the GCP. For thet goal, the political essen- 
tial was party unity. Taft, every inch a 
partisan and a politician, knew that, and he 
had worked with all his driving energy for 
harmony between White House and Con- 
gress. 

THE MAN FROM THE MACHINE 


“I am a poutltician,” Taft once declared 
unabashedly. In a nation which always 
distrusts and sometimes despises politicans 
(while handing the responsibility of Gov- 
ernment over to them), it was an unusual 
admission, made without any qualification. 
Taft was a technician of government, a law- 
maker, a man of astonishing integrity—but 
a hardheaded, practicing politician from the 
Midwest. 

It was a curious chick from which the 
politician grew: a shy boy. with large round 
eyes in a large round head, born in 1889 In 
a gingerbready house tn Cincinnati. The 
chick became a precocious young man who 
set his contemporaries an example in 
scholarship at Yale, who casually accepted 
the fact that his father was in the White 
House, ground his way to the top of his class 
at Harvard Law School, and fied from the 
opportunities open to him in New York (“I 
have a prejudice against New York,” he 
wrote his father) to return to Cincinnati and 
handle, among other affairs, the fortune (in 
cast fron) of his Aunt Annis. 

Bob Taft and Martha Bowers, who was the 
daughter of William Howard Taft's Solicitor 
General, fitted appropriately into Cincinnati, 
There Grandfather Alphonso had settled 
down 75 years before; Tafts had lent streets 
and buildings their mame; Taft money 
bought memorials and largely supported the 
zoo; Tafts ran the Cincinnati Times-Star and 
Tafts imparted to a whole urban society 
their own sedate, conscientious, and self-as- 
sured characteristics. Taft could have stayed 
comfortably in the house he bought on In- 
dian Hill and lucratively in the law practice 
with his younger brother Charles. Instead, 
the Taft sense of duty took him into politics. 

He began his career as a door- 
bell-ringer in Boss Rudolph Hynicka’s no- 
torious Ohio Republican machine. Taft be- 
lieved then in party regularity, and was to 
hold to that belief throughout his career. 
It was not an opportunist's attitude. He be- 
lieved in the party of his father as the only 
party founded on sound principle. “My 
theory,” he explained, “was to work within 
the organization,” in which he considered 
the Hynickas to be intruders. Brother 
Charles did not agree, and was active in 
Cincinnati's fusionist reform movement. 
The Hynicka machine elected Bob Taft to 
the State legislature, In a few years Bob 
Taft, and not the intruders, controlled the 
machine. 

He served 6 years in the legislature and 2 
years in the State senate. He was chiefly 
responsible for the heroic revision of Ohlo’s 
antiquated tax system. Beyond that, he left 
a modest record of supporting legislation in 
the fleld of human welfare, based on the min- 
imum standards of living which he always 
believed it should be government's obligation 
to maintain. But it was a record that could 
not withstand the New Deal storm in 1832. 
Taft was washed overboard in the deluge. 

THE MAN FEOM YALE 

From the trough of the waves in 1936, Taft 
cried out stoutly that he was Ohio's favorite- 
son candidate for President, and that he 
stood on a platform of being “100 percent 
against the New Deal.“ The cry was scarcely 
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heard In the thundering triumph of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt over Alf Landon. 

Two years later Taft stubbornly tried 
again, this time for the United States Senate. 
Grimly he talked his way across Ohio, sec- 
onded in more vivacious tones by the viva- 
cious Martha. It was during that campaign 
that she made probably her most famous 
political utterance. “My husband is not a 
simple man,” she said to a group of coal 
miners. “He did not start from humble be- 
ginnings. My husband is a very brilliant 
man. He had a fine education at Yale. He 
has been well trained for his job. Isn't that 
what you prefer when you pick leaders to 
work for you?” 

It was a kind of political indiscretion which 
only a bold lady would commit in public. 
There before the voters of Ohio stood exposed 
a picture of the Taft aristocracy—diplomats, 
lawmakers, lawyers, judges, civic leaders, 
and a United States President—men of prop- 
erty with respect for property, and graduates 
of Yale. To the surprise of political observ- 
ers, the voters did not react with the leveling 
impulse of envy. They turned down a pas- 
slonate New Dealer and sent instead the 
brilliant man of lofty beginnings to repre- 
sent them in Washington, 


THE UNDERSTANDING ENEMY 


Senator Robert Taft was never one to waste 
time in making his position clear. The flat 
Ohio voice that was to.be heard uttering mil- 
lions of words of protest in the next 14 years 
first sounded across the Senate Chamber de- 
crying the Federal Government’s adventures 
in business, and on that score protesting an 
appropriation for TVA. Tall, ungainly, eye- 
ing the Senate rimless spectacles, 
he hammered at the “vain, immoral, and 
dangerous” precepts of the New Deal, de- 
manding the redirection of current tend- 
encies, since otherwise “we cannot long 
maintain financial solvency or free enterprise 
of even individual liberty in the United 
States.” 

Gradually the New Dealers awoke to him. 
There was good reason why Taft was so wide- 
ly attacked. The men around Roosevelt, 
New Deal apologists among the press, and the 
high-riding labor unions, unerringly spotted 
a potentially dangerous enemy. He was ridi- 
culed and vilified. He was highly vulnerable 
to attack because of his thinking-out-loud 
type of speaking; his loose sentences could 
be lifted out of context and thrown back at 
him with deadly effect. It was no good for 
friends to point out that he was a man of 
decent motives who, in the years he served 
in the Senate, developed from his own care- 
ful studies legislation directed to improving 
housing (the housing lobby accused him of 
socialism), improving education, improving 
health. This was not the point. 

It was often sald that Taft was misunder- 
stood. Many people misunderstood him, but 
not his enemies. They caricatured and dis- 
torted him before the public, but they under- 
stood him very well. Taft was against the 
spread of Federal power; his welfare bills 
gave jurisdiction to the States. He stood in 
the way of collectivist of all varieties, from 
the creeping to the rampant. He was against 
their kind of progress. 


“WHEN I SAY LIBERTY” 
Taft stood for individual liberty. “And 
when I say liberty,” he wrote, “I do not mean 


simply what is referred to as free enterprise. 
I mean liberty of the individual to think his 
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ernment. Only the government, ft Is said, 
has the expert knowledge necessary for the 
people's welfare.” 

This was the idea he fought, He opposed 
centralization of power In government, in 
big labor, and for that matter, in big busi- 
ness, because such power finally destroys the 
liberty of men. 

The accuracy of his enemies’ assessment of 
Taft was borne out. In 1947 he pushed 
through the Taft-Hartley Act. In 1950, run- 
ning for reelection in Ohio, he administered 
organized labor one of Its most far-reaching 
political defeats. Union leaders thought 
they could beat him. In no State campaign 
had labor ever let loose such a concerted 
attack, determined as it was to punish the 
author of the Taft-Hartley Act, which they 
called the “slave labor act,“ Taft won by a 
majority almost twice the size of what he 
himself had predicted. It might have 
marked the high tide of labor's political in- 
fluence. In any case, the CIO and the AFL 
have not been able to assert themselves since 
as an effective political force. 


“I'M NOT A PHILOSOPHER” 


Taft was not a reflective man. Once, when 
an interviewer tried to draw him into a dis- 
cussion of the underlying philosophy of con- 
servatism, he said simply: “I'm not a philoso- 
pher. These are questions I haven't thought 
much about.“, He was not at home in com- 
plicated theorizing. He operated from a 
fixed base of accepted principles and law, 
used his analytical mind to sift out the facts. 
The Taft-Hartley Act made no effort to es- 
tablish new principles of labor relations. 
Rather, it was a great improvisation, in- 
tended to register a shift of public sentiment 
against the one-sidedness of the Wagner Act. 
It was not the last word on the subject, and 
Taft admitted it; he had none of the poli- 
tician’s usual prejudice against acknowl- 
edging mistakes. In 1949, at hearings on 
revision of the act, he faced labor's legal 
experts, countering their citations with cita- 
tions he dug up from his exhaustive knowl- 
edge. Few men ever stumpted Taft in leg- 
islative debates. 

From fixed principles and some prejudices, 
he rushed headlong in and out of the great 
foreign-policy debates preceding World War 
II. He feared United States involvement in 


no national necessity for the United States 
to enter the war. He opposed aid to Russia 
after the breaking of the Soviet-Nazi pact 
when Russia was being invaded. “The vic- 
tory of communism in the world would be 
far more dangerous to the United States 
than the victory of fascism,” he said then. 
danger to the United States 


which appeals to a few.“ This was a weigh- 
ing of hazards which was not well received 
in Washington in 1941. 

He had no more, and sometimes he had 
less, presclence than other men. Four 
months before Pearl Harbor, he voted against 
an extension of the draft; 2 months later, 
he voted against a second lend-lease appro- 
priation (as he had voted against the orig- 
inal lend-lease proposal); a month before 
Pearl Harbor, he voted against arming 
United States merchant ships; on December 
6, 1941, he demanded to know why a force 
of 2 million men was justified. In that force, 
actually multiplied sixfold, Taft's four sons 
were to serve throughout the war. 

A CHARGE OF APPEASEMENT 

But if Taft’s vision was sometimes more 
limited than other men’s, it was also some- 
times wider. As early as 1944, while Wash- 

and London were still nodding ap- 
provingly over the Teheran conference, he 
pointed out its fatal fallacies. “The danger 
to the accomplishment of an association of 
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nations,” he said, does not come today from 
so-called isolationists or any unwillingness 
on the part of our people to go ahead. It 
comes from the current policy of Mr. Stalin 
and the failure of this country to have any 
definite foreign policy at all * * * [Mr. 
Roosevelt] seems prepared to sacrifice all 
principles of foreign policy to appease Rus- 
sla,” 

He questioned the value of the United Na- 
tions, delimited as it was by the veto, its 
concept based solely on peace and security, 
not on law and justice. He took the unpop- 
ular position, as so many of his positions 
were, of denouncing the Nuremberg trials, 
which “violate the fundamental principle of 
American law that a man cannot be tried un- 
der an ex post facto statute. * * * In these 
trials we haye accepted the Russian idea of 
the purpose of trials, government policy and 
not justice.” 9 

He went along with Arthur Vandenberg's 
leadership in the Republicans’ postwar policy 
in foreign affairs, Van’s so-called unpartisan- 
ship. But Taft had misgivings, which Van- 
denberg also began to entertain before the 
end of his career. When the Michigan Sen- 
ator died of cancer in 1951, Taft began to 
express himself with vigor on foreign affairs, 
attacking what he saw as defects and am- 
biguities in the NATO pact, challenging both 
the President’s right and wisdom in com- 
mitting large numbers of United States 
troops to Europe, fixing the blame for the 
Korean attack on the administration’s weak 
and vacillating policy in the Far East, the 
theme to which he returned in his last 
formal speech before his death. 

What did Taft have to offer instead? In 
1951 he wrote his book, A Foreign Policy for 
Americans. From it emerged his theory of 
a Monroe Doctrine protecting Europe, the 
concentration of United States might in the 
long arm of the Air Force, and & world or- 
ganization founded on world law. It was 
hastily written, scattered, and not fully 
thought through—another headlong impro- 
visation, but another example of Taft's abil- 
ity to put facts together. It was a scathing 
review of postwar United States foreign pol- 
icy, which had been bold and even brilliant 
in flashes of desperation, but without any 
firm core of consistent principle or steady 


purpose. 
THE BITTER PILL 


The book was written as a weapon in 
Taft's last fight for the Presidency. He 
entered it as the man who had earned and 
unquestionably held the leadership of his 
party Mr. Republican,” no less. By the old 
rules of United States party politics, Taft 


ional leadership counted for less 
than it had in the past. Many Republicans 
disagreed strongly with Bob Taft. More op- 
posed not Taft but the image which his 
enemies had fixed in the public mind. Still 
more understood that the image was a dis- 
tortion of the man but held that, because of 
the image, he could not be elected. 
argument was decisive against 
the practical politician, 
the party regular, was licked on 4 point 
expediency. If his party had 
been pretty sure of winning or pretty sure 
of losing, Taft would have been its nominee. 
But at convention time, it looked as if the 


enough to swing behind a candidate who was 
unquestionably more popular with Demo- 
crats and independents. 

Taft took this bitter pill Hke a politician 
of principle. He believed in himself, but 
believed also in what his party stood for, 
On Morningside Heights, he and Eisenhower 
worked out a statement of agreed principles. 
Taft pledged his allegiance and he never 
wavered. — 

As Senate majority leader in a Repub 
administration, the public began to see a 
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new Taft. The Nation, which had over- 
turned the Fair Deal to elect Dwight Eisen- 
hower, was ready to listen at least with half 
an ear. There sprang up the hope that Taft 
and Eisenhower between them would evolve 
a foreign policy and a policy of national 
defense, a domestic policy, and, indeed, a 
reconstructed and truly American idealism 
to which the Nation could rally. This hope 
began to turn Taft into a popular figure. 
Whatever suffering they brought to him as 
a man, Taft's last 6 months brought him 
at last recognition of his stature as a public 
servant, or, as he would have said, as a 
politician. 

In the Senate when the news came the 
Taft desk stood piled high with papers and 
CONGRESSIONAL Recoros and the empty chair 
was pushed back, as though the long-legged 
man from Ohio had just left it. 


IN THE CAPITOL ROTUNDA 


On the day of the funeral a uniformed 
attendant wheeled Martha Taft into the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol, where for a day her 
husband's body, in a closed casket, had lain 
in state, visited by thousands of people.! 
There the dignitaries gathered: President 
Eisenhower, Vice President Nixon, Members 
of Congress, the Cabinet, and the Supreme 
Court; Taft's old friend, Douglas MacArthur. 
The muffied brass of the United States Ma- 
rine Band echoed through the corridors and 
Senator JoHN Bricker spoke the eulogy. 
Taft, who had always gone armed with a 
sense of humor, would have appreciated the 
irony of such pomp and honor; in life he 
had been more often damned than praised. 

Quite alone In spirit, Martha Taft watched 
the honor guard carry out the casket. She 
had known very well the political Taft, a 
figure so often in contrast to the personal 
Taft: one argumentative, impatient with 
slow minds, the other amiable and tolerant; 
one stiff-seeming and stand-offish, the other 
resonantly singing airs from Gilbert and 
Sullivan operettas, devoted to his four sons, 
playing with his grandchildren, who laugh- 
ingly called him the Gop.” There had been 
contrast and sometimes conflict between the 
two Tafts. She had not wanted him to 
campaign for the Presidency in 1952; if he 
had won, she would have been deprived of 
much of his company, which she needed so 
badly in her own trouble. 

She had courageously hidden her reluc- 
tance and gone along with him because she 
believed the Presidency was his greatest am- 
bition. Taft had not sensed her brooding 
fears until after he had thrown himeelf into 
the campaign, after he was committed. This 
week she summoned up her courage for the 
last ordeal and got ready to follow him back 
to Indian Hill. 


Tragic Plight of President Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 
Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I include in these 
remarks a timely editorial written by 
David Lawrence which appeared in the 


2Only 12 others have lain in state in the 
Capitol Rotunda: Abraham Lincoln, Thad- 
deus Stevens, Charles Sumner, John A. Logan, 
James A. Garfield, William McKinley, Maj. 
Pierre Charles L'Enfant, Adm. George Dewey, 
the Unknown Soldier of World War I, War- 
ren G. Harding, Gen. John J. Pershing, and 
Robert Taft's father. 
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Washington Star on January 6, 1954, as 

follows: 

Tracie PLIGHT or EISeNnHOWER—STATE oF 
THE UNION CALLED SHAKY— WASHINGTON 
Mess HELD To Be Worse THAN THE PUBLIC 
Ever KNEW 


(By David Lawrence) 


It isn’t the task of Washington corre- 
spondents to elect or defeat Presidents or 
help Members of Congress win reelection. 
It.is their duty to report the story of Wash- 
ington happenings without regard to where 
the chips may fall. It’s their obligation to 
forget personal likes or dislikes or their own 
party affiliations and tell the public what's 
going on, even though, for example, it may 
not be pleasant reading or the friends or 
supporters of the man in the White House. 

For the “state of the Union” governmen- 
tally speaking, isn't good, and there isn't 
much logic in glossing over the tragic plight 
of Dwight Eisenhower today. He needs 
every bit of sympathy he can get, and he 
deserves the benefit of a frank disclosure of 
the truth. 

The facts show that “the Washington 
mess” is worse than the public ever knew 
and that the present administration has 
made very little progress in cleaning it up. 
It may take years to get that job done. 

This isn't the time for the administration 
to be talking of accomplishments of its own, 
to be issuing defensive essays on its alms and 
purposes, because the fact is that the new 
administration hasn't been able to get a good 
grip on the Government during the nearly 
12 months that have elapsed since it took 
office. It hasn't cleaned out the inefficient 
or rooted out the bad policies, The boom or 
so-called prosperity of recent years was made 
by the business of war orders, and the two 
Democratic administrations were able to pro- 
ivde prosperous conditions primarily because 
of war or publicized threats of war. Read- 
justment from a war prosperity is a painful 
necessity, not a political weakness. 

A favorite quip heard in Washington is: 
“When will the Republican administration 
be inaugurated?” Up to now, the Govern- 
ment has been ruled in large part by Truman 
holdovers in many departments or by per- 
sons imbued with the philosophy of the pre- 
ceding administrations, though they call 
themeelves Republicans. While some of the 
recent appointees think they are making new 
Policies, several of them find themselves 
struggling to keep the old, deep-seated pol- 
icies from spilling over into worse messes, 

Thus the truth about the Korean mess 
has never been told. The facts as to the un- 
preparedness of the military services, and 
particularly of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, for 
the sudden decision to intervene in Korea 
have never been revealed, though the blunder 
is almost as catastrophic as what happened 
at Pearl Harbor. There is still a tendency, 
moreover, to cover up and be secretive about 
the circumstances surrounding the forced 
2 of the United States into World War 

The same kind of coverup has occurred 
with reference to the loss to the free world 
of China. Incidentally, some of the indi- 
viduals who participated in that flasco have 
been defended, and in certain cases promoted 
by the Eisenhower administration to other 
posts, notwithstanding their faulty judg- 
ment. 

Throughout the Government departments 
the effort to uproot New Deal and Fair Deal 
policies that spell waste and creeping social- 
ism has met with frustration. Many of the 
Eisenhower appointees have chosen to be 
silent on the obstacles they find, when the 
need of the hour is for intensive exposure, 

Naturally the old crowd of Trumanites 
want to squelch all investigating committees 
in Congress. But what is amazing is that 
some of the Eisenhower men seem to be will- 
ing to let bygones be bygones. Each admin- 
istration should be held accountable for its 
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acts to the American people. The present 
administration has never fully recognized ita 
obligation to tell the voters what has hap- 
pened behind the scenes—the truth all the 
way from tax frauds to coddling of Commu- 
tists. 

Mr. Eisenhower is a tragic prisoner of cir- 
cumstances beyond his control. He wants to 
be nice to everybody, including his prede- 
cessors. But the truth has a way of forcing 
itself into the open, and Mr. Eisenhower's 
chances to extricate the country from the 
many messes his administration inherited lies 
in telling the whole revolting story, piece by 
piece. 

The waste of American money abroad has 
been a scandal. The waste of money in the 
military services has been another scandal. 
The failure to provide ammunition to 
American boys in Korea is still another 
scandal. And the refusal—due to foreign 
dictation—to back up American troops on 
the firing line by giving them maximum 
power to fight the enemy is a story that has 
never been told in its entirety, though the 
public does know Gen. MacArthur was sum- 
marily fired for daring to suggest that 
American boys be defended to the utmost in 
Korea. 

The budget can't be balanced because the 
inherited commitments are beyond belief. 
The President is battling with critics who 
say he hasn't kept his campaign promises 
about balancing the budget, but Mr. Eisen- 
hower has never revealed the true nature 
of the costly commitments made by the 
preceding administrations which make a 
balanced budget almost impossible for a 
long time to come, 

Secrecy and diversion of attention to new 
legislative proposals will not eradicate the 
basic cancer—a personnel dedicated to 
spending, a personnel dedicated to policies 
that mean surrender of American interests 
all over the world, and a personnel that 
wants to give money to allies while getting 
little cooperation in return. 

Foreign policy and domestic policy are in- 
terwoven, and any cold-blooded analysis of 
the facts—without wishful thinking—will 
reveal that the Eisenhower administration 18 
up against a set of barriers that only an in- 
formed public opinion can help the Presi- 
dent to break down. This is not a happy 
picture, but Little good can come out of a 
glossing over of the facts, 


“That Each of Us Shall Continue To In- 
crease in Wisdom and in Stature and in 
Favor With God and Man”—Colum- 
bus Day Invocation by Rev. Forest 
M. Fuess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, listed below is the 
invocation offered on the occasion of the 
Columbus Day celebration in Journal 
Square, Jersey City, October 12, 1952, by 
Rev. Forest M. Fuess, pastor of the 
Simpson-Grace Methodist Church. I 
trust its message will be of interest to 
the House. Listed also, is Reverend 
Fuess’ gracious letter of consent for the 
prayer's reproduction; 
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SIMPSON-GRACE METHODIST CHURCH, 
Jersey City, N. J., October 14, 1953. 

Dran Mn. SIEMINSKI: Enclosed is a copy of 
the invocation which you requested. As you 
recall, it was offered on the occasion of the 
Columbus Day celebration in Journal Square, 
Jersey City. 

I appreciate the honor you do me in re- 
questing it, even as I recall with pleasure 
the period spent with you upon that plat- 
form. 

Sincerely yours, 
Forest M. Fvess. 


COLUMBUS Day INVOCATION 
Almighty God we recognize Thee as the 


Father of the universe, the Creator of each 


one of us, the source from which we get our 
faith and hope and love. All things do 
begin and continue and end in Thee. There- 
fore, we pause at the beginning of this spe- 
cial occasion to invoke Thy presence with 
us and Thy blessing upon us. 

Even as we utter these words, however, 
we remember that Thou art everywhere— 
especially where people are gathered to- 
gether seeking Thee. We know that Thou 
art here, but we need to be reminded of it, 

Thou hast blessed Thy people across the 
centuries. In that 1 year about which we 
now think, Thou didst lift the curtain from 
a hidden continent and didst give Thy chil- 
dren a whole new world in which to carry 
out Thy p . As always, Thou didst 
work through the lives of men and in this 
hour Thine own servant was Christopher 
Columbus. We stand here tonight in the 
direct line of succession to those who fol- 
lowed his vision and duplicated his courage. 


Now accept our prayer of thanksgiving for 
all our blessings in this land which he dis- 
covered. The homes from which we have 
come, the freedoms which we enjoy—have 
all been made possible because of man’s 
belief in Thee and his desire to be like 
Thee. When we compare ourselves with 
others of the world we find nothing to be 
desired of material things, but when we com- 
pare ourselves with Thy plan for us we hang 
our heads in shame. Forgive us then our 
faults which we confess before Thee and 
grant us strength to be better than we have 
been. 

Especially O God do we pray for the leaders 
of our city, State, and Nation. Hold them 
steady upon the course which the great 
lives of the past have set. May they in this 
day match the vision and courage of Co- 
lumbus. May they see the peculiar value 
of the individual and may they permit no 
form of government to exist which will de- 
stroy it. May they find real meaning in 
life through the satisfaction that comes from 
serving Thee. Indeed, O Father, keep them 
at tasks too hard for them that they shall 
be driven to Thee for help. 

And all this is to the end that each of us 
shall continue to increase in wisdom and in 
stature and in favor with God and man, 
Amen. 


Local Water Distribution Systems Can Be 
Built Cheaper by Local Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 
Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, sometimes 
it is a lot cheaper for local people to build 
certain types of public improvements 
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than for the Federal Government, or for 
that matter, the state government, The 
bigger the government is, the more ex- 
pensive it is for it to operate. The dis- 
tribution systems for carrying water 
from the main canals on reclamation 
projects is a good example. These dis- 
tribution systems are essentially local in 
character and simple in engineering. 
Experience has shown that the local dis- 
tricts can build them for as much as half 
the cost of running the same construc- 
tion through the Federal Government. 
The same thing was proven with refer- 
ence to secondary roads under the Fed- 
eral highway system. For this reason 
I have introduced H. R. 4397, which 
would authorize locally constructed dis- 
tribution systems with the Federal Gov- 
ernment making the money available. 
In short, it will be the same money that 
is now spent for the same purpose, but 
less of it because the local people can do 
it cheaper and want to do it cheaper 
since they have to pay the money back. 
A recent article in the Western Water 
News reports a speech made by Mr. 
Howard Stoddard, consulting engineer of 
Los Banos, Calif., on this problem. The 
article is as follows: 

[From the Western Water News of Novem- 
ber-December 1953] 
DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM PROBLEM OUTLINED IN 

CONVENTION TaLK—Sropparp Urces FED- 

ERAL FUNDS Bs GRANTED FOR Local Cox - 

STRUCTION 

In a careful analysis of the problems faced 
by irrigation districts in connection with 
the construction of distribution systems, 
Howard Stoddard, consulting engineer of Los 
Banos, told the Irrigation Districts Associa- 
tion convention that many districts in Cali- 
fornia hope that Congress will pass legisla- 
tion which will enable them to construct 
their own systems with Federal funds made 
available on an interest-free basis. 

Stoddard said: The problem of construct- 
Ing irrigation distribution systems has been 
the most difficult problem faced by many 
irrigation districts in California,” and proph- 
esied that the same problem will continue 
in many areas as added features of the CVP 
are constructed and new individual projects 
go into operation. 

TWO ROADS TO FOLLOW 

At the present time, there are two ways 
open to ‘rrigation districts to handle the 
construction of distribution systems, Stod- 
dard said. The districts can arrange for the 
construction to be done by the Bureau of 
Reclamation with Federal financing, or they 
can construct the systems themselves with 
private financing. 

In commenting on the advantages of Bu- 
reau construction, Stoddard stated: “The 
construction cost can be repaid over a 40- 
year period with no interest charge on the 
money; the Bureau offers the advantage of a 
so-called development period of generally 
from 5 to 10 years which has the effect of 
deferring the initial payment following com- 
pletion of the 

“The disadvantages of the Bureau con- 
struction program are that the title to the 
works remains in the Government during 
at least the entire payment period and the 
Government retains the right to operate and 
maintain the system, being paid for such 
operation and maintenance costs by the dis- 
trict. The construction contracts do not 
provide for the completion of the projects 
but merely provide for the spending of a 
specified amount of money by the United 
States whether that amount is adequate to 
complete the system or not.” 
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HIGH COSTS DISCOURAGE PROGRAM 

“The principal disadvantage lies in ex- 
tremely high costs. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion has established very high and inflexible 
standards for design and construction which 
are refiected in high unit prices bid by con- 
tractors. The so-called incidental costs 
covering surveys, designs, inspection, legal, 
accounting, purchasing, and all other such 
costs that are charged against construction 
are very high indeed. 

“In many instances they approach 50 per- 
cent of the actual construction cost. These 
very high incidental costs added to high 
construction costs result in extremely high 
overall costs where distribution systems are 
designed and constructed by the Bureau. 
In many cases the costs threaten the finan- 
cial stability of a district." 

DISTRICTS CAN SAVE 


Stoddard maintained that diStrict-con- 
structed systems have advantages and that 
“experience during the past few years shows 
very clearly that local units can make very 
substantial savings under local design and 
construction.” Simplified but practical de- 
sign and the practice of contractors to bid 
lower on jobs supervised by local units, along 
with incidental costs which amount to only 
a fraction of the costs under Bureau con- 
struction, result in much lower construction 
costs. 


Locally constructed systems, with the title 
to the works remaining in the district, are a 
definite advantage and rights-of-way are 
easier to secure, according to Stoddard. 

FINANCING PROBLEM SERIOUS 

However, the financing problem dogs the 
districts. On this important point, Stoddard 
said; “The costs of financing such construc- 
tion under a bond issue of a reasonably long 
term are so large that when they are added 
to the construction cost we arrive at a total 
cost that equals or exceeds the cost of a 
Bureau-constructed system.” 

The speaker noted, too, that the obligation 
under a Bureau contract seemed to be more 
palatable to the landowners than does the 
lien imposed by a bond issue. 

; AN ILLUSTRATION 


Stoddard illustrated his discussion with 
comparative figures brought together in con- 
nection with the proposed distribution sys- 
tem of the Solano Irrigation District under 
the Monticello Dam project. The Bureau 
estimated the total cost of this system at 
$10,650,000. If locally constructed, the sys- 
tem could be built for an estimated $7,369,- 
000. The difference amounts to $3,281,000, or 
approximately 31 percent of the Bureau's 
estimate. 


On a per acre basis, the Bureau's estimate 
amounts to $141 per acre as compared to a 
local estimate of approximately $98 per acre. 
A substantial part of the difference in cost 
of the two systems is accounted for by the 
savings in incidental costs which the Bureau 
estimated at 45 percent of the construction 
cost, whereas the district could do the work 
with an overhead of not more than 15 per- 
cent. 

However, Stoddard said that the cost of 
privately financing the local system when 
added to the construction costs brings the 
total figure up to equal or exceed the 
Bureau's figure. 

URGES FEDERAL FUNDS FOR DISTRICTS 

As an alternative proposal, the speaker 
outlined the program which is included in 
legislation now pending before Congress. 
Under this legislation, districts would be au- 
thorized to construct their own distribution 
systems under the same methods of financ- 
ing as if they were constructed by the Bu- 
reau. 

Stoddard pointed out that if interest-free 
funds were available to the Solano District, 
an estimated saving of $3,250,000 might re- 
sult. He said: 
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“It would appear that with regard to both 
the landowner who pays for the system and 
the United States Government that advances 
the money under the Bureau program, the 
authorization of Federal financing on an in- 
terest-free basis for district construction of 
distribution systems is indeed a very de- 
sirable procedure.” 

LEGISLATION IN THE HOPPER 

The bill which was introduced by Con- 
gressman CLAIR ENcie (H. R. 4397) at the 
last session, if passed, would provide for the 
program which Stoddard believes would meet 
the problem. Hearings were held on the 
bill during June of this year, Senator WiL- 
Lan F. KNOWIANn has introduced a com- 
panion bill (S. 1628) in the Senate. The 
Knowland bill embraces all reclamation 
projects and provides interest-free money for 
design and construction by local water users 
organizations. It is anticipated that hear- 
ings will be held on this bill in January or 
February of next year. 

The ideas included in the pending meas- 
ures have been widely supported by districts, 
by the National Reclamation Association and 
by the Irrigation Districts Association of 
California, as well as by other organizations 
interested in water matters. 


Landmarks of Liberty. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the fall of 1953 Mr. Bradley L. Morison, 
editorial writer for the Minneapolis 
Tribune, used his vacation period to 
visit some of the great and historic 
shrines of American democracy. Fol- 
lowing his visit, he placed his thoughts 
and reflections in writing and prepared 
a series of articles entitled “Landmarks 
of Liberty.” These splendid articles 
were printed in the Minneapolis Tribune. 
In my mind, they constitute not only 
brilliant writing and keen observation 
but a sense of history and a mature un- 
derstanding of American democracy. 
All too often we Americans fail to draw 
inspiration from our great heritage. 
We live in the present, unmindful of 
the roots of our way of life and the 
Spiritual and idealistic principles which 
have motivated our society from its be- 
ginning. Mr. Morison, like a true artist, 
has painted the picture of the growth of 
American democracy, using as an in- 
spiration the great shrines of Jefferson's 
Monticello, Faneuil Hall in Boston, the 
Lincoln Memorial, and the Supreme 
Court Building. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that these articles be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LANDMARKS OF Liner tY—Fanevit HALL STILL 
ECHOES DISSENTING VOICES 
(By Bradley L. Morison) 

Bostrom, Mass.—Outside the air was alive 
with pungent and competing odors from the 
market place. The old brick building stood 
serene in the noon sunlight, a graceful cap- 
tive to the dinginess around it. 
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Inside a man was placing an order over 
the telephone. “We will need 10 gallons of 
clam chowder,” he was saying briskly. This 
Modest ocean of New England elixir, he ex- 
plained, was to be consumed by the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company of Massa- 
chusetts, quartered on the third floor. 

This must be Faneuil Hall, I thought. 

Indeed it was. My brief journey along 
freedom's trail had begun. 

Faneuil Hall is an ideal starting place for 
such a journey. The winds of freedom, still 
blowing around its weathered frame, are 
freshly laden with the market smells of beef, 
fish, vegetables, and other kindred and ag- 
gressive scents. 

To Bostonians, this is still the cradle of 
liberty. Here, says the inevitable metal 
Plaque, were held those “patriotic meetings 
which kept alive among the people the fires 
of freedom, and stirred them to greater 
deeds from which fact the hall became 
known as the cradle of liberty.” Here the 
“shiftiess and thriftless“ Sam Adams exer- 
cised his right of dissent and free associa- 
tion, joining with other men of courage to 
protest the injustices of British rule. 

In this ancient market building, first built 
in 1742, and 3 times reconstructed, the 
people of colonial Boston, meeting in open 
forum, struck the sparks that fired the re- 
volt against,the British Crown. Thus Faneuil 
Hall's second story meeting room, above its 
teeming market stalls, became the cradle of 
liberty. 

Within its friendly shelter Sam Adams and 
his angry “rabble” faced the issues of self- 
government. They thought as they pleased, 
and they spoke as they thought, and they 


raised their bold voices against a horde of 


injustices. They denounced the despised 
Stamp Act. They raged against the Boston 
Massacre. They damned the tax on tea, and 
denounced the quartering of British troops. 
They spoke for their right to live as free men, 
working out thelr own destiny and purpose. 

Today Faneuil Hall is one of the great 
landmarks of liberty. For more than 200 
years, it has maintained its dual identity as 
market place and open forum. Last year it 
was visited by more than 50,000 sightseers 
who flowed up and down its worn stairways 
to explore its ancient meeting hall and to 
visit the third floor headquarters of the 
ancient and honorable artillery company of 
Massachusetts, the hemisphere’s most vener- 
able military organization. 

It is hard to pass the statue of Sam Adams, 
standing resolutely in the tangle-town of 
Boston's market district, without a lifting 
of the spirit. Behind him Faneuil Hall has 
the air of a Back Bay patriot in rags and 
tatters. Sawdust trailed from its basement 
and first floor markets lies upon its lumpy 
sidewalks. Signs plastered against its dig- 
nified old walis advertise sirloin wholesale, 
and cut rate prices on corned beef. Parked 
cars hedge it in on every side. The gasoline 
age flows irresistibly around it, and honking 
horns disturb its stolid quiet. 

But enter Faneuil Hall, and the years sud- 
denly roll back. The meeting hall is still 
there, the ample platform, the decorous rows 
of seats, the high walls which have refiected 
back the echoes of innumerable yoices ad- 
dressed to the American ideal of freedom. 

Within these walls, the traditions of Peter 
Faneull's original market place are still pre- 
served. Today the city of Boston rents the 
meeting hall at rates tempting to the spirit- 
ual descendants of Sam Adams. For $15 in 
the afternoon, or $25 in the evening, Bos- 
tonians may still exercise their rights of free 
speech in Faneuil Hall and make the rafters 
ring with their dissents and protests. 

Even the rental rules are a little Bostonian. 
In this hall, with its capacity of nearly 1,000 
persons, smoking, dancing, drinking, and the 
taking of collections are strictly forbidden. 
Furthermore, because a photographer once 
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singed a painting of Daniel Webster with his 
fash powder, no pictures may be taken. 

But oratorically, the lid is off in Faneuil 
Hall. The old meeting room still resounds 
with the voices of the nonconformist, as 
well as with the ringing phrases of the pa- 
triot and politician. Townsendites and 
Legionnaires, foreign-language groups, and 
Independence Day orators, the Herters and 
the Conants and the Curleys—all these have 
helped to keep alive the Faneuil tradition of 
the open forum, where freemen may exert 
their right to speak. 

Today Faneull Hall averages about 40 
meetings a year, where once it saw 3 times 
that number. Newer halls are more con- 
venient. The market place is uninviting. 
The tempo of modern living has tended to 
relegate the Cradle of Liberty to the ora- 
torical backwaters. But Bostonians still 
take pride in this venerable building. And 
many a non-Bostonian, confused by the 
time’s growing emphasis on rigid conformity 
to patterns, must find reassurance in the 
market and meeting hall which in Sam 
Adams’ day cradled the spirit of dissent. 

The night before I visited Faneuil Hall I 
heard Judge Charles Edward Wyzanski, Jr., 
of the United States district court speak on 
the Anatomy of Courage before the National 
Conference of Editorial Writers in Boston. 
Judge Wyzanski made a moving and elo- 
quent appeal, not alone for physical courage, 
but for social and spiritual courage. He 
spoke for the right of voluntary association, 
for the right to dissent, for the individual's 
freedom to diverge from the paths of con- 
formity. 

In Faneull Hall, the next day, I sensed 
more fully the true Bostonian meaning and 
flavor of his speech. I somehow wished that 
old Sam Adams. still standing guard on that 
dingy market area encircling the Cradle of 
Liberty, could have heard it. No doubt he 
would have thought it very fine indeed. 


LANDMARKS OF LIBERTY—JEFFERSON'S INFLU- 
ENCE ENDURES AT MONTICELLO 
(By Bradley L. Morison) 

CHARLOTTESVILLE. Va. — Monticello, the 
lovely estate of Thomas Jefferson, lies about 
115 miles southwest of Washington, D.C. As 
the bus rolls, it is a 3-hour journey, much 
of it through the gentle foothills of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, On the way down, my 
attention wase attracted to a front-page 
story in the morning paper. Out in Los 
Angeles the American Civil Liberties Union 
had been denied the use of a great audi- 
torium because its scheduled speaker was 
“too controversial a figure.” The-man of 
controversy was Methodist Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam, a vigorous champion of civil 
rights. 

That is funny, I thought. Thomas Jef- 
ferson was quite a civil rights man in his 
day. A pretty controversial fellow, if I had 
not misread the history of his times. 

Were the American people still flocking to 
Monticello, I wondered, to honor this dis- 
tinguished advocate of civil liberties? 

Indeed they were. The tourists attracted 
to Monticello constitute a thriving industry 
for Charlottesville, a handsome and vener- 
able town of 30,000 persons which shelters 
Jefferson's beloved University of Virginia. 
This year about 220,000 visitors will pass 
through Charlottesville on their way to 
Monticello, which is 3 miles distant along a 
steep and winding road. Furthermore they 
will pay 90 cents apiece for admission to 
that mountaintop estate, and will carry away 
souvenirs by the bushels and tons from the 
various tourist shops in that area. Buses, 
taxis, and private motor cars are drawn as if 
by a magnet to this remote shrine. Since 
Monticello was opened to the public in 1924, 
more than 2 million persons have passed 
through its graceful rooms and explored its 
Spacious grounds overlooking that breath- 
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lessly beautiful valley which lies between it 
and the Blue Ridge Mountains. 

Considering the fact that Monticello lies 
off the beaten path, a considerable distance 
from the tourist swarms of Washington, this 
is a remarkable record. Controversial or not, 
it is plain as day that Thomas Jefferson still 
captures the imagination and holds the 
affection of the American people. 

The precise and matronly hostesses who 
conduct the tours through Monticello ex- 
plain that its name means “little mountain” 
in Italian and that Virginians call it Monti- 
chello as Jefferson preferred. They take a 
special pride in the abundant evidences of 
Jefferson's inventive genius—the 7-day cal- 
endar clock with its cannonball weights, the 
automatic glass doors, the dumbwaiter for 
wine bottles, the revolving chair and table, 
the folding ladder, the recessed beds. They 
recall that Jefferson once valued the mansion 
at $5,000 for insurance purposes. They point 
admiringly to the parquet floors of rose- 
wood, satinwood, walnut, and cherry in the 
reception room and salon, laid more than 
150 years ago at a cost of $200 and still 
miraculously resisting the scuff and scrape 
of tourist armies. 

They will tell you, too, how Jefferson 
brought his young bride to Monticello in 
1772, how the high cost of entertaining 
hordes of guests drove him to near bank- 
ruptcy, and how he died there on July 4, 
1826, and was buried in the family graveyard 
nearby, along a wooded mountain road. 

It is at this graveyard, now thickly car- 
peted with brown leaves, that a sense of 
Jefferson's greatness makes its deepest im- 
pression, Jefferson wrote the simple in- 
scription for his tombstone: “Here was 
buried Thomas Jefferson, Author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, of the Statute of 
Virginia for Religious Freedom; and father of 
the University of Virginia.” 

It is almost impossible to leave Monti- 
cello without a renewal of one’s faith in 
those bedrock concepts of liberty and human 
dignity on which America was founded. 

Here, as at Faneuil Hall in Boston, one 
has a feeling of closeness to basic American 
principle, and here, too, there is a fresh 
stirring of the winds of freedom. 

Jefferson's gadgets in the mansion above 
are forgotten as his immortal words of the 
Declaration come to mind: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights.” 

This was the man who said: “I have sworn 
upon the altar of God eternal hostility 
against every form of tyranny over the mind 
of man.” 

His statute for religious freedom was to 
set an example for the Nation. He was 
an early champion of a statewide system of 
free public schools. He helped draft the 
bill of rights, the first 10-amendments to 
the Federal Constitution, and pressed vig- 
orously for their adoption. Perhaps more 
than any other American, Jefferson influ- 
enced those fundamental philosophies which 
are inescapable from the American traditions 
of democracy and freedom. 

At the little graveyard, many of the pres- 
ent-day challenges to those traditions—the 
efforts to intimidate the mind of man and 
to place it in safe and identical molds—seem 
very far away. 

Going back to Washington on the bus, I 
browsed through some of my accumulated 
literature. Here Claude G. Bowers describes 
Jefferson as “artist, musician, architect, 
landscape gardener, lover of painting and 
sculpture, and a graceful writer” Jefferson 
designed Monticello, the capitol at Rich- 
mond, the University of Virginia buildings. 
As a farmer, he introduced crop rotation and 
terraced farming to this country. When he 
wrote the Declaration of Independence, he 
far-sightedly included a provision against 
slavery, which was later eliminated. Of him 
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Abraham Lincoln wrote: “The principles of 
Jefferson are the definitions and axloms of 
a free society.” 

A remarkable American, Thomas Jefferson, 
I thought. Even if he was controversial. 

LANDMARKS OF LiserTY—Awe AND IRONY 

MERGE at LINCOLN MEMORIAL 
(By Bradley L. Morison) 

WASHINGTON.—Project a line from the 
Capitol through the Washington Monument 
and as ít cuts through this city of colossal 
buildings it will soon collide with what is 
probably the handsomest memorial ever 
erected to an American president. 

The visitor who stands at the base of that 
memorial which honors Abraham Lincoln, 
will inevitably experience a sense of awe. 
And if he projects another line back into 
history, until it collides with Lincoln's vill- 
fiers in the stirring days of his Presidency, 
he will also experience a profound sense of 
irony. 

For this is the Nation's monument to its 
most savagely assailed President. Here, as 
one joins the great throngs of Americans 
paying tribute to his memory, the bitter 
calumnies seem wholly unrelated to the man 
so honored. 

Today the Lincoln Memorial has no rival 
as a presidential shrine. Last year it was 
visited by 1,793,048 persons, outdrawing all 
other monuments within the District of Co- 
lumbia. The great obelisk which honors 
Washington was a poor second, with 985,000 
visitors. 

The magnetic pull of the Lincoln Memorial 
is a constant source of wonder to those offi- 
clals who watch over it. In the opinion of 
one of them, no monument in the world 
exerts a comparable drawing power. Seeing 
the crowds flow endlessly up and down the 
great expanse of steps leading to the sance 
tuary it is easy to believe this, 

The Lincoln Memorial is open to the public 
every day except Christmas from 9 a. m. to 
9 p. m. The crowds begin to thicken early. 
When evening comes and floodlights bathe 
the memorial with an eerie beauty the flow 
continues, Day and night there is an air of 
awe at its base, an atmosphere of reverence 
within the shadows of its spacious cen- 
tral hall. 

Heads are quickly bared before the 
brooding statue of Lincoln. In the temple- 
like interior which that statue dominates 
even noisy knots of school children often 
come to an abrupt silence, as if reacting to 
some unspoken reprimand. 

It is while standing before this heroic 
likeness of Lincoln that the visitor is likely 
to be most impressed by one of the great 
ironies of American history. For this was 
the most vilified President of all. Less than 
a century ago the detractors who snapped at 
his heels were calling him charlatan, buf- 
foon, blunderer, coward, bully, and assassin. 
Even his noble Gettysburg Address, now in- 
scribed for posterity on the interior’s south 
wall, was contemptuously dismissed by one 
critic as “silly, flat, and dishwatery.“ 

Time, it seems, gives perspective to men 
and events. And in the case of Abraham 
Lincoln time has almost totally erased the 
harshest judgments ever passed upon a 
President. 

Massive is the word for the Lincoln Memo- 
rial—massive and magnificent. The marble 
su ure towers 80 feet above the slope 
on which it rests. The 36 columns in the 
colonnade—1l column for each State exist- 
ing when Lincoln was President—are 44 feet 
high and more than 7 feet in diameter. In 
the central hall the Greek Ionic columns 
tower 50 feet. The statue of Lincoln, 
carved from 28 blocks of white marble, is 
19 feet high. Even the armchair in which 
he sits is a Brobdingnagian 12 feet. 

Eight years went into the building of this 
mammoth structure, and when it was dedi- 
cated on Memorial Day, 1922, many a critic 
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was ready to denounce It as a colossal in- 
congruity in marble, One charged that 
it had been coldly cribbed from the Par- 
thenon. Others were impresed by the folly 
of dedicating a Greek temple to a President 
of Lincoln's humble origins and simple 
tastes. 

But these early controversies have long 
since died away. Incongruous or not, the 
Lincoln Memorial leayes an unforgettable 
impression on the viewer. The impact of it 
is sharp and dramatic. One has a feeling. 
looking up at its solid grandeur from the 
boulevard below, that this monument to the 
immortal Lincoln is built to last forever. 

The Negro regards this memorial as a very 
special shrine and tens of thousands of them 
come here every year to pay their tribute 
of affection to the Great Emancipator. In 
this fact, too, lies another element of irony, 
for the Lincoln Memorial faces toward a city 
in which the Negro is still regarded as a 
second-class citizen. Despite the great 
emancipation mural in the central hall, the 
Negroes of Washington have not yet been 
emancipated from their segregated slums or 
fully freed from the chafing shackles of 
discrimination. 

In the years since Marian Anderson sang 
from this memorial in a great open-air con- 
cert after being barred from Constitution 
Hall, the Negro has made great progress. 
He still attends segregated schools, but many 


of the old barriers are crumbling. The. 


theaters are open to him. He has freer 
access to restaurants and hotels. His em- 
ployment horizons have been broadened. He 
serves in the Armed Forces, for the most part, 
on equal terms with his fellow whites. 

Slowly but surely he is being emancipated 
from the economic and spiritual bondage to 
which the encrusted prejudices of the Na- 
tion's Capital have so long condemned him. 
Yet until this emancipation is complete, the 
Negro will visit the Lincoln Memorial more 
as a suppliant for justice than as one who 
knows the satisfaction flowing from a goal 
fulfilled. 

In these days when so many bitter and 
intolerant judgments are passed upon our 
public servants, a visit to the Lincoln Memo- 
rial is good for the soul. Within the shadows 
of its stately sanctuary. it is good to reflect 
that the passions of the day are fleeting 
and that there is something solid and en- 
during in American values that will easily 
survive the harsh controversies of the day. 

The towering statue of Lincoln seems to 
bespeak patience and charity from all who 
stand before it. And it may well remind the 
visitor that the verdict of history—good or 
bad—is the only one that counts in the long 
stream of passing years. 


LANDMARKS or LIBERTY—DIGNITY'S a Must AT 
SUPREME COURT BUILDING 
U (By Bradley L. Morison) 

‘Wasuincron.—Sit in the galleries of elther 
House of Congress and listen sharply. Thore 
you will hear the legislative voice of the 
American people, rising and falling in the 
cadences of controversy. Sometimes it has 
demagogic overtones, sometimes the clear 
timbre of the statesman. But the people are 

, wisely or not, through their elected 
representatives. 

Then leave the Capitol and proceed east- 
ward for a few hundred paces to the United 
States Supreme Court Building. Scale its 
glacier-like steps, pass beneath the great 
legend Equal Justice Under Law which 
rests upon its mammoth columns, and walk 
through its cavernous central hau to the 
Supreme Court Room. 

There, if the Court is in session, you will 
hear what Bryce once called “the living voice 
of the Constitution.” If it resembies a decor- 
ous drone, and if it lacks the dramatic qual- 
ity of the people's legislative voice, do not be 
deceived. For here is one of the greatest 
concentrations of judicial power in the world. 
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And when the living voice of the Constitu- 
tion speaks, sometimes the whole Nation 
rocks with its reverberations, 

This was so, to cite a recent case, when 
the Court invalidated Mr. Truman's at- 
temped seizure of the steel industry last year. 
It was so again last June when it convened 
for its third special term in history to con- 
sider the last lingering doubts In the case of 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, the condemned 
atomic spies. And it will be so again when 
the Court resolves the great issue of segrega- 
tion by color in the Nation's public schools 
after hearings which begin next month. 

To get within hearing distance of the Con- 
stitution’s “voice,” nearly a million visitors 
pass through the portals of this handsome 
bullding every year. Some of them are little 
boys who annoy the guards by pausing to 
sail bits of paper in the pools outside. Some 
are distinguished jurists who feel quite at 
home in the somewhat austere atmosphere 
which tends to overawe the layman. But no 
adult enters it without checking frivolity 
outside. There is no building in Washington 
where the chill of dignity reaches quite so 
deeply to the marrow. 

The timid visitor who sneezes in the pres- 
ence of a uniformed attendant is likely to 
experience a profound sense of embarrass- 
ment, if not of self-condemnation. Even the 
elevators seem to move at a majestic tempo. 
As one wanders through the buliding's mar- 
ble mazes, and up and down its elliptical 
spiral stairways, the feeling grows that this 
is a world separate and apart, remote from 
all the other governmental worlds that whirl 
and spin in Washington. 


The Supreme Court building was com- 
pleted in 1935 at a cost of more than $9 
million. In this white and gleaming build- 
ing, there is no suggestion of the mellowing 
of time, as at Faneuil Hall or Monticello, 
Here a Court which has functioned for 164 
years sits in modern splendor, belying the 
venerable traditions which still cluster close 
around it. 

The focal point of all this architectural 
magnificence, toward which most visitors 
are drawn irresistibly, is the courtroom It- 
self, Here dignity is spelled with a capital 
D. There is probably no more impressive 
courtroom on the globe than this, with its 
24 great columns, its dark red velour hang- 
ings, its carved marble panels, and its 44- 
foot-high ceiling. 

When the Court is in session, visitors come 
and go in a hushed and reverent procession. 
Here the humblest citizen may sit for a brief 
peg to hear the Constitution's living 
voice. 

He need not listen too intently to this 
voice, or grasp at each nuance of argument, 
to understand that this is a room where 
men not only turn to the past as a guide, 
but make new history in the process. 

The nine Justices who relax in armchairs 
represent one of the three great foundation 
stones of our American democracy—a free 
and independent judiciary. These men 
stand for liberty under law. They interpret 
the Constitution, and in a very real sense 
are the guardian of the rights therein con- 
ferred upon the individual, These particular 
nine Justices are the appointees of three 
Presidents—Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisen- 
hower—yet they function independently of 
the Executive, Just as they function inde- 
pendently of Congress, whose laws they 
sometime invalidate as conflicting with the 
Constitution. 

The United States Supreme Court Build- 
ing, some readers have suggested, does not 
properly belong in this series of articles. 
The years do not encrust it, as they encrust 
Faneuil Hall and Monticello. Nor is it a 
monument to one great American champion 
of freedom, as is the Lincoln Memorial. 

Yet the ideal of liberty and equal justice 
under law finds a strong fortress here. If it 
is not served perfectly, it is still served, and 
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there is no Ideal which so distinguishes our 
American democracy, with its emphasis on 
the individual's rights, from the totalitarian 
concept of the all-embracing state. 

There are critics of the court who say 
that it has not sufficiently extended or liber- 
alized the Constitution's guaranties of free- 
dom. Yet through the years, the court has 
served as an effective brake on many a threat 
to that freedom. We have all been more 
secure in those liberties enumerated in the 
Bill of Rights because we lived within the 
protecting vigilance of an independent judi- 
clary accountable to nothing save its own 
good conscience. 

As I left the bullding, I stood near its great 
entrance to watch the crowds filter in and 
out. They were people for whom the Bill 
of Rights represented a great heritage. The 
American system of Government had en- 
dowed them with the freedom to worship as 
they please, to speak as they please, to 
have access to an uncensored press, to assem- 
ble peaceably, to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances. 

Faneuil Hall was part of their heritage. 
So were Thomas Jefferson and Monticello, so 
were Abraham Lincoln and the great me- 
moriai dedicated to him. 

The Supreme Court Bullding, somehow, 
seemed to be inseparable from that price- 
less heritage. 

in Justice Under Law,” the legend 
read. 

What better ending to a brief journey 
pas the paths that led Americans to free- 

om? 


Low Salaries and High Living 
Expenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER | 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
hope that before this new session gets 
very old, we will consider legislation to 
increase Government officials’ salaries. 

In that connection, the following ar- 
ticle is most apropos. It appeared in 
the October 16, 1953, issue of U. S. News 
& World Report. 

Way Hicu Orrictats Dre Poor: Low SALARIES, 
Hran LIVING EXPENSES 

Honor is undiminished but the pay is slip- 
ping, comparatively. That describes Earl 
Warren's new job as Chief Justice. 

Since 1946, executive officials have been 
leaving the Federal judiciary and Congress 
far behind, in pay and extras. 

Judges and Congressmen feel it's their turn 
now. They ask higher pay, pensions for 
widows. Many judges have quit—for a bet- 
ter living. 

When Earl Warren gave up the No. 1 job 
in the State of California to take the No. 2 
job in the United States Government, he 
accepted a cut in living standards, 

As Governor, Mr. Warren got pay plus per- 
quisites that permitted him to live in a style 
that he cannot support as Chief Justice of 
the United States. 

In effect, the new Chief Justice gave up a 
job of limited tenure and attractive pay 
for a job of life tenure and great power at a 
less attractive reward in worldly things, 

Chief Justice Warren bas spent 34 years in 
public service, raising a family of 6 chil- 
dren. As the culmination of that career he 
has taken a job paying $25,500 a year with 
retirement available at full pay after the 
age of 69. In doing that he has passed up 
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the chance to pile up much of an estate 
to leave his family, if the experience of 
other high officials is any guide. 

Mr. Warren's predecessor, Chief Justice 
Fred M. Vinson, spent 34 years in public 
life, When he died last month he left a 
net estate of $1,100 in Washington, plus a 
small amount of real estate in Kentucky and 
West Virginia, and some insurance. 

When Mr, Vinson died, all his pension 
rights ended. Mrs. Vinson, as his widow, 
was left without any pension from the Gov- 
ernment. Had Mr. Vinson been an ordinary 
worker, instead of the Chief Justice, when 
he died, Mrs. Vinson probably would have a 
social-security pension of around $40 a 
month for life. 

Senator Charles W. Tobey died last July. 
His career spanned 38 years and included po- 
sitions as State Governor, United States 
Representative, and United States Senator. 
He left an estate of $20,000. His widow gets 
no Government pension as a result of his 
long years of service in top public jobs. She 
would have an annuity of more than $100 
a month had Mr, Tobey been a minor Fed- 
eral civil servant for a lifetime. 

These are only the most recent examples 
of a situation that has raised the question 
of whether Government is niggardly in pro- 
viding for certain of its top Officials. Judges 
and Congressmen, particularly, feel they are 
the forgotten men of Government when it 
comes to pay, and security for their survivors. 

They haven't had a salary raise since 1946. 
There is no pension system for the widows 
of judges, Congressmen's widows can qual- 
ify for an annulty only if the Congressman 
dies after he has retired from office, for those 
whose husbands die in office, there Is only a 
lump-sum payment dependent upon the sum 
paid into a pension fund. 

Most of the 315 Federal judges now on the 
bench get $15,000 a year. Judges of the three 
highest-ranking United States courts get 
$17.500, and Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court get $25,000. Senators and Rep- 
resentatives are paid $15,000 a year. 

Their salaries have been standing still, 
while the cost of living has soared, taxes have 
gone up and the incomes of other Officials 
have been ralsed. Federal civil servants have 
had five pay increases, in addition to the 
usual promotions for individuals, since 
Judges and Congressmen got a raise. 

THE CASE OF THE NEW CHIEF JUSTICE 

The case of the new Chief Justice now 18 
drawing attention to the way things have 
changed, financially, for the Federal judi- 


The President of the United States is paid 
$150,000 a year plus many extras after re- 
cent adjustments. His money income from 
the Government thus is six times as much as 
the Chief Justice's. Back in 1946, the Presl- 
dent got three times as much as the Chief 
Justice. 

The Vice President and the Speaker of the 
House were raised, in 1949, to $30,000 a year 
plus $10,000 in expenses, In recent years, 
both offices haye been given the services of 
Government limousines and chauffeurs. Yet 
the Chief Justice, who outranks both of these 
Officials as the head of a separate branch of 
the Government, gets one-third less money 
and no limousine. 

Prior to 1946, all Supreme Court fustices 
got higher pay than the Vice President and 
the Speaker. 


A number of other Federal officials, far be- 


Sessions 
in New York County, a criminal trial court, 
get $2,500 a year more than the Chief Justice 
of the United States, The chief judge of the 
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Court of Appeals of New York receives 
$38,000 a year. 

The lack of income-supplementing extras 
for the Chief Justice is especially noticeable 
in the case of Mr. Warren, as shown by the 
chart on page 38. 

As Governor of California, Mr. Warren got 
a total of $37,000 a year in salary and ex- 
pense allowance, a 20-toom mansion, the use 
of 2 Cadillacs, a twin-engine airplane for 
official trips, the aid of a big staff. 

As Chief Justice, Mr. Warren gets $25,500 
salary, or 31 percent less money than he 
received as Governor. He will have to rent 
his own house or apartment, ride taxis or 
provide his own car, pay for any entertaining 
out of his own pocket, pay traveling ex- 
penses out of the maximum allowance of 
$16 a day that the law allows for official 
trips. 

His biggest saving will arise from the fact 
that he no longer has the expense of run- 
ning for office every 2 years. 

Rising complaints about judicial and leg- 
Islative salaries were put on the record be- 
fore Congress last April. Former judges 
joined other prominent lawyers in warning 
the Senate Judiciary Committee that the 
caliber of the Federal bench is threatened 
by resignations of experienced judges and 
refusals of able men to take judgeships— 
mostly because the pay is low, responsibili- 
ties are great, and there Is no security for a 
judge's family when he dies. 

Said one former judge, a member of the 
United States Tax Court for 4 years: 

“I resigned after 4 years for one very sim- 
ple reason: I had a family to feed, three 
children to educate, insurance to carry, and 
with taxes and increased cost of living I sim- 
ply could not doit. Iam now on the Ameri- 
can Bar Association’s committee on taxation. 
There are seven members, every one a former 
member of the Tax Court * * * every one of 
them resigned for exactly the same reason 
I did.“ 

A former United States district Judge, who 
Was appointed in 1944 and resigned in 1952, 
told the committee that— 

“During my time on the bench I handled, 
for instance, a railroad reorganization involv- 
ing property of over $100 million. T handled 
a tax case that resulted in recovery of some 
$7 million. That gives you an idea of the 
magnitude of the position. My house- 
hold expenses ran to about $700 a month. 
By the time I got through I had absolutely 
no way of getting any security for my wife.” 

A prominent lawyer described the situa- 
tion this way: 

“I would like to refer to just one instance 
of a Federal judge out in our area whom I 
know has been offered four positions ranging 
in compensation from $30,000 to $50,000 per 
year. This man wants to be a Federal judge. 
* © * He has had to borrow on all his life 
insurance in order to educate his two 
children. * * We have some widows out 
in our area who offer rather sad testimony 
to what the ability and capacity of a Federal 
Judge has been on his salary. We have one 
in Oklahoma who is now taking in roomers 
in order to maintain herself.” 

A raise for judges may be f 
during the next session of Congress. A spe- 
cial Commission on Judicial and es- 
sional Salaries is being set up, though only 
one-third of its members have been ap- 
pointed so far. 

This Commission probably will endorse a 
proposal, already in the form of suggested 
legislation, giving the Chief Justice $40,000 a 
year, Associate Justices $35,000, United States 
8 Judges $25,000, Members of Congress 


The men who make the laws, and those 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for oficial use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Rrecorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recon at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
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Report of American Bar Association 
Special Committee on Communist Tac- 
tics, Strategy, and Objectives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in recent months the propriety of 
barring members of the Communist 
Party from the practice of law in this 
country has been fully explored and 
apt by the American Bar Associa- 

on. 
committee to study Communist tactics, 
Strategy, and objectives, presided over by 
my food friend and former colleague, 
Senator Herbert R. O'Conor, of Mary- 
land, is indeed comprehensive and per- 
tinent to many considerations now be- 
fore the Congress. The timeliness of 
this excellent report moves me to ask 
unanimous consent that it be included 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Rucorp, 
as follows: 


REPORT or SrECTAL COMANTTEE To STUDY COM- 
MUNIST TACTICS, STRATEGY, AND OBJECTIVIS 
TO THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES, AMERICAN 
Bar ASSOCIATION 


On February 24, 1953, following the recom- 
mendations of your committee, the house of 
delegates adopted the following resolution: 

“Wherens it has been thoroughly estab- 
Ushed that international communism, the 
Communist Party of the United States, and 
individual Communists aim and plan to 
overthrow the Government of this country 
and of other countries by force and violence 
and that Communist activities in this coun- 
try are dominated and dictated by a foreign 
power; and : 

“Whereas membership in or adherence to 
the Communist Party of the United States 
by an attorncy is inconsistent with and vio- 
lates his fundamental oath of office; and 

“Whereas evidence has been adduced 
through sworn testimony in congressional 
investigations that some attorneys, rela- 
tively few in number, have been members 
of Communist Party cells; and 

“Whereas some attorneys have, in lawful 
Inquiries into their membership and ac- 
tivities in the Communist Party, refused 
to testify on the ground that such testi- 
mony would tend to meriminate them; and 

“Whereas it is the duty of the bar to cause 
further inquiry to be made to determine 
the fitness of such attorneys to continue to 
practice: Bo it 

“Resolved, (a) That the Attorney General 
be requested to review the roster of such at- 
torneys and if he believes the facts warrant 
to move before any Federal court to which 
of said attorneys may have been admitted, 
that the court inquire into his activities 
and conduct and determine his fitness to 
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continue to practice in such court: and (b) 
that the State bar associations or other local 
associations having jurisdiction be requested 
to make like inquiry and, where warranted, 
to institute proceeding to determine his 
fitness to continue to practice.” 


I 


Throughout the past year, your commit- 
tee, with its associate and advisory commit- 
tee, has been active in the fulfillment of its 
assigned task which the committee inter- 
preted to include a practical marshaling of 
information and not a perfunctory, formal 
study of Communist tactics, strategy, and 
objectives. 


It has been In direct touch with the official 
representatives of the United States Govern- 
ment, especially with those agencies charged 
with responsibility in this particular field. 
Also your committee bas been in attendance 
at meetings of congressional committees and 
has received splendid cooperation from the 
legal counsel and staffs of such committees. 
Culminating these efforts we have compiled 
the names of attorneys, (a) who have been 
identified under oath as members of the 
Communist Party, and (b) who have ap- 
peared before congressional committees and 
when interrogated as to possible Communist 
membership or attachment have refused to 
testify on the ground that their testimony 
might tend to incriminate them. 

As soon as arrangements could be made, 
the chairman of your committee conferred 
with the Attorney General of the United 
States and with the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral and, later, with staff members of the 
Justice Department. The resolution of the 
house of delegates was presented and re- 
quest for action in accordance therewith was 
respectfully made. Later your committee 
met in Washington with the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Deputy Attorney General, and one 
staff member, Frank discussion was had on 
the respective responsibilities of State bar 
associations and the Attorney General. 
Your committee urged that the Attorney 
General, in addition to considering presen- 
tation of the matter to the appropriate Fed- 
eral courts, also take direct action in the 
Federal departments or bureaus (where spe- 
cial admission or registration of attorneys to 
practice is required). At the same time 
your committee submitted information to 
the effect that a number of attorneys, who 
had declined to testify when questioned are 
still privileged to practice before the Federal 
agencies. 

The Attorney General has the entire mat- 
ter under advisement, but, insofar as your 
committee is informed has not yet acted. 
However, the time since our conference has 
been relatively short. Your committee ex- 
pects that some concrete action will be taken 
and it will report the results to the house 
of delegates at the midwinter meeting at 
Chicago. 

Your committee, through its chairman, 
has written to the appropriate State bar 
association forwarding a copy of this asso- 
olatlon's resolution. Your committee has 
requested each such association to consider 
and act on the matter in accordance with 
the resolution and advise your committee 
of its action and the_results. The bar asso- 
ciations in question have indicated their 
intention to give utmost consideration to the 
suggestion and will advise your committee 


of further developments. In Maryland, the 
State bar association, under the presidency 
of Clarence W. Miles, has appointed a spe- 
cial committee to carry out the objectives 
of this resolution of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. Your committee expects to report 
concretely to the House of Delegates at the 
midwinter meeting. 

The hour of accounting by these attore 
neys has been too long delayed. Consid- 
erable progress has been made in other flelds 
of endeavor to cleanse their ranks, e. g., edu- 
cation, labor, government. 

The following simple observations may be 
noted: 

1. Every citizen, when called es a wit- 
ness, has the duty to disclose any facts 
within his knowledge sought by a court or 
by a duly constituted legislative committee. 
The only exceptions recognized by law are 
the privileged confidential professional com- 
munications to an attorney, physician, or 
a minister, or by one spouse to the other 
the privilege of applying only for the pro- 
tection of the confiding person. 

2. Notwithstanding the witness’ duty to 
disclose relevant facts, the Constitution has 
afforded a personal right of protection against 
self-incrimination, which right is placed 
higher than the duty to speak, The right 
has been properly and broadly applied to 
all trials or proceedings. It does not apply 
to the incrimination of others than the 
witness. It applies only when the witness 
honestly feels that self-incrimination may 
result, directly or by link, from the testi- 
mony sought. Except as such personal pro- 
tection, the fifth amendment was never in- 
tended as a hindrance to governmental funo- 
tioning. 

3. The citizen's duty to testify rests more 
heavily upon members of the bar—by rea- 
son of their very privileged position and 
their sworn allegiance to the Constitution 
and to our form of Government. Never- 
thelees, as citizens, they still retain all con- 
stitutional righte—including the right to re- 
fuse to testify if their testimony might tend 
to incriminate them. Perhaps better than 
laymen, an attorney can weigh his past acts 
and more accurately determine whether or 
not his testimony concerning them might 
be incriminatory. Therefore, when a citi- 
zen, who is an attorney, refuses to testify 
on the ground that his testimony might 
tend to incriminate him of undisclosed 
crimes, then upon his own sworn statement 
which we must assume is honestly and sin- 
cerely asserted, his personal constitutional 
right must be honored, but in asserting this 
right he himself has thereby disclosed dis- 
qualification for the practice of the law. The 
license to practice law is not an absolute 
right but is a privilege revocable for cause. 

Your committee desires to report that in 
the conference with the Attorney General 
and in the letters to the State bar associa- 
tion, it has urged that each of the attorneys 
in question be given the further opportuni- 
ty by the court or other appropriate au- 
thority to return before the congressional 
committee to give frank testimony of all 
Communist activities and participants with- 
in his knowledge. Our committee has urged 
this course in keeping with the resolution 
adopted by the House of Delegates on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1952. What is sought is not pun- 
ishment for past misdeeds or mistakes but 
a determination of present fitness and worth 
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to be a member of an honorable and 4 re- 
sponsible profession, It must be remem- 
bered that an attorney is an officer of the 
court. 

Your committee doubts that there is a 
single State in the country that would ad- 
mit to practice any applicant who on the 
Gay bcfore his application for admission has 
refused to testify on the ground of possible 
eclf-incrimination. 

Your committee recommends that it be 
authorized to cooperate further with the At- 
torney General of the United States and the 
State and local bar associations, when so re- 
quested by them, in any inquiry or proceed- 
irga pertaining to attorneys who come with- 
in the classes enumerated in the House of 
Delegutes Resolution of February, 1953, 

Your committee has under consideration 
the course that should be followed concern- 
ing attorneys who have been, by sworn testi- 
mony, identified as members of the Com- 
munist Party but who have not yet been 
called to testify. Your committee reports its 
conclusion that no one who is presently a 
Communist {fs fit or should be permitted to 

deen member of any bar of this country. It 
should now be obvious that membership in 
thé Communist Party is incompatible and 
Inconsistent with membership at the bar. 


At times the feeling bas existed that some 
of the witnezses called before congressional 
committecs and who refused to testify un- 
der the fifth amendment, did so on the ad- 
vice of attorneys who were more concerned 
with aiding the Communist Party than pro- 

the basic, personal interests of the 
witness. It has been thought that some of 
such witnesses, not knowing where else to 
seck advice, went to the yery Communist 
Party under investigation. 
Your committee believes that the bar— 
ly through the State and local as- 
sociations—can and should render a distinct 
public service by publicly indicating its 
readiness on request to furnish a panel of 
attorneys whom such prospective witness or 
any former ember of the Communist Par- 
ty may consult and from whom he can re- 
ceive confidential, dependable counsel and 
guidance based solely upon the proper in- 
terests of the cilent, 

If this is adopted, a representative of 
your committee would be pleased to confer 
with the attorney of the panel in each case 
where the client desires such conference. 

Your committee feels it as essential to 
protect all citizens from unjust and unfair 
accusation as it Is to pursue its assignment 
to study Communist tactics, strategy, and ob- 
jectlvos. It is obvious thet the safeguards 
inherent in American citizenship are too 
precious to be subjected to hasty, ill-consid- 
ered charges without adequate defense. Ac- 
cordingly, your committee expresses the hope 
that logal representation of the highest order 
will be available upon request to any ac- 
cued person, even one alleged to be a Com- 
rounist. f 

m 

ta) On April 20, 1953, the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board filed its final decision 
and report finding the Communist Party of 
the United States to be n Communist-action 
organization and entered an order directing 
it to register as such under the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950; or if it failed 
to register, then each section, branch, or cell 
to register. 

The Subversive Activities Control Poard’s 
decision, rendered under the able chalrman- 
ship of Peter Campbell Brown, and printed 
as Sonate Document 41 (made after careful 
and thorough hearing and consideration) is 
in our opinion sound and merits the exami- 
nation and the commendation of the mem- 
bers of the bar. 
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(b) The committee is aware of criticisms | 


of excessive delay in final dctermination of 
cases involving communism and Commu- 
nists—in some instances justified. Certainly 
our courts have carefully safeguarded every 
right of the individuais concerned, thereby 
maintaining the finest traditions of Ameri- 
can justice. 
Iv 


The peace of the world will be menaced so 
Jong as communism 18 a potent force. The 
immediate future may see its decline but not 
its death. It is therefore of vital Importance 
that the free peoples of the world learn the 
true purpose and effect of communiem, its 
methods and tactics, its successful infiltra- 
tlon into and subversion of important phases 
of their national life and the extent to 
which Comriunists’ promises can be trusted. 

Communism is devoid of honor or truth. 
Communism is false in premise and in prac- 
tice, To mielcad by deliberate Lies is one of 
tis prime tools and tactics based on ite pol- 
fey that the end justifies the means. There- 
fore, it is folly for any person or any nation 
to rely upon the word, promise, or treaty of 
any Communist regime. Communism Has 
grown stronger and has spread upon the re- 
peated mistakes of nations in relying upon 
Communist false promiscs. Recent history 
has demonstrated the dishonesty, the troach- 
ery, and the cruelty of Communist leaders 
at which they are mesters—and also the in- 
herent weaknesses cf communism. 

Strength, wisdom, courage, determination, 
readiness, and unity are the best defense of 
free nations against Communist aggression 
and enslavement. To avoid the burden Is to 
inyite disaster. This obvious nced in our 
present civilization is the tragedy of our 
time, 

In the contest for survival of constitutional 
government, the bar bears a unique respon- 
sibility properly placed upon it by reason of 
its training. Many specific phases of this 
responsibility will develop and become obvi- 
ous, but at present the prime duty is lender 
ship (1) in upholding our Constitution and 
cur form of government by free men, (2) in 
exposing the dangers of communism and its 
activities through action and front organi- 
gations and Communist collaborators, and 
(3) in guiding our people during these dark 
Lah This role of the bar ts delicate and 

Your committe? has abiding faith in the 
Ideals and practicability of our Constitution 
and urges rededication to it and to all the 
rights and freedoms guaranteed under it 
to attain which so much has been sacrificod 
in the centuries past. We should not yield 
our heritage under the pressure of commu- 
nism. While we should and must protect 
fundamental rights—even of Communists— 
we must expose and overcome by legal means 
the concealment, infiltration, subveralons, 
espionage, and obstructive and destructive 
Communist tactics, and wherevor warranted 
convict those demestic traitors and enemies 
who would destroy our Government and en- 
ala ve our people. 


Conzressional investigations have revealed 
evidence of the amazing ability of Commu- 
nists to obtain key positions In Government, 
im United Nations organizations, in profes- 
ztons, and in industry—with great opportu- 
nity and readiness to serve Soviet commu- 
nism. The comparatively small number of 
actual Communist Party members should not 
mislead the American people, for through 
simiJar small counterparts have other na- 
tions been captured by the Communists. In 
no nation—not even Russia—do the Com- 
munists represent a majority; nor have they 
ever obtained control of a government by a 
free vote of the people. 

Our Nation and our Constitution have sur- 
vived attacks by other totalitarian dictator- 
ships. They will survive the death of com- 
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munism only if Americans keep ever alert to 
the existing challenge and work unceasingly 
for the destruction of communium. 
Respectfully submitted. 
COMMITTEE To STUDY COMMUNIST TAC- 
TICS, STRATEGY, AND OBJECTIVES, 

Heesert R. O'CONOR, Chairman. 

Jas. MADISON BLACKWELL, 

Tracy E. GRIFFIN. 

EcserT L. Haywoop, 

CLARENCE MANION. 

ASSOCIATE AND ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 

Jutaus APPLEBAUM. 

GALLOWAY CALHOUN, 

R. S. HEMINGWAY. 

Ray Murriy. 


Opposition to Compromise on the Bricker 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
before me a mest stimulating editorial 
from the January 6, 1954, issue of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. The editorial 
condemns any effort at a compromise 
with principle on the issue of the so- 
called Bricker amendment. 

Precisely why a compromise is ques- 
tioned can be gleaned in turn from a 
better understanding of the Bricker 
amendment itself. 

Toward that end I have before me ex- 
cerpts from a splendid address delivered 
by Dr. Covey T. Oliver, professor of law 
at the University of California. The ad- 
dress was presented to the International 
Relations Section of the Commonwealth 
Club, of California, one of the great dis- 
cussion groups of the Nation. 

I now send to the desk the text of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch editorial opnos- 
ing a compromise with principle, and the 
reprint of Dr. Oliver's remarks, as car- 
ried in the Journal of the Commonwealth 
Club for January 4, 1954. I ask unani- 
mous consent that both these items be 
printed in the Appendix of the Coxanxs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and excerpts from the address were or- 
dered to be printed in the Reconp, as 
follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 

January 6, 1954] 
A Dal. Wrre Backen? 

Is a compromise Bricker amendment in 
the works as Congress opens? Last week 
Senctor Baca fiew to Washington for a 
White House conference with Secretary of 
State Dulles and Attorney General Brownell. 
On Tuesday of this week he was sgain at 
the White House for compromise talks. 

What, If anything comes out of these con- 
ferorces should be one of the most Interest- 
ing developments in 1964. Senator Enicxru's 
constitutional amendment to Umit the 
President zx treaty powers draws a vital issue 
of principle between him and the admin- 
istration. If a deal is now to be struck, 
something has got to give somewhere, 

When Secretary of State Dulles testified on 
the Bricker amendment last spring, he said: 
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“There is no actual experience to demon- 
Strate the need of the far-reaching changes 
here proposed.“ and he declared that those 
Changes “could be dangerous to our peace 
and security.” 

Whon Attorney General Brownell testified, 
he said: “The proposed amendments (by 
Larcker and Warxtxs] ure unnecessary and 
damaging." 

If the administration still holds these 
' Views, it cannot accept without sacrifice of 
Principle any version of the Bricker amend- 
Ment save one which is a meaningless 
formula of mere words. Any amendment 
with teeth in it, which really sets out to 
Curb the presidential treaty power, would be 
Open to the same objections which the ad- 
Ministration raised last year: it would be su- 
Perfluous, and it would be damaging to the 
Constitutional powers of the President. 

On the other hand, a compromise amend- 
Ment which merely set forth a meaningless 
verbal formula would hardly satisfy the 
Brickerltes, whose whole purpose is pre- 
Cisely to curb the presidential treaty power. 

Even if a formula acceptable to both sides 
could be found, however, the administration 
Ought to ask itself whether a compromise 
at this stage is desirable at all. 

The basic issue of the Bricker amend- 
Ment cannot really be settled by compro- 
mise. That issue is; Shall the presidential 
power to conduct foreign policy be limited 
and impaired? 

The administration, up to this point, has 
very properly answered No.“ If it now 
makes a deal with Senator Bricker, its 
answer would be clouded by ambiguity, and 
the compromise amendment would go to the 
People without a clear-cut issue to decide. 
And though it might seem innocent, such an 
amendment by its very uncertain nature 
could make future trouble. 

Would it not be far better to get a bazic 
decision from the people on the basic issue at 
stake? The constitutional amendment proc- 
ess is too sacred and solemn a thing to be 
used as a mere device for saving political 
face. When an amendment comes before 
the people, it ought to carry a clear-cut is- 
sue for their decision. 

If Senator Bricker wants to curb the presi- 
dential treaty power, let him convince Con- 
gress and the people that it should be 
curbed; and let the administration argue to 
the contrary. A “yes and no” deal between 
them would only confuse the issue and con- 
fuse the people. 


[From the Commonwealth of January 
4, 1954] 

Unrversiry or CALIFORNIA Law PROFESSOR 
Covey T. OLIVER Trams Bricker CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT ON TrReaTy Law Born 
UNNECESSARY AND DANGEROUS” 


“The Bricker amendment is both unneces- 
gary and dangerous,” Dr. Covey T. Oliver, pro- 
fessor of law at the University of California, 
said in a recent talk to the International 
Relations Section. 

“It is unnecessary because the process by 
which international agreements become ef- 
fective in this country is presently subject to 
adequate controls,” he said. “It is danger- 
ous because it would make the National prac- 
tically impotent in agreement-making at 
the very time it most needs the utmost fiexi- 
bility and power in use of this vital alterna- 
tive and supplement to military means. 

“This proposal represents an effort to re- 
vert to isolationism and to a procedure for 
State participation in agreement-making 
that was decisively rejected by the framers 
of the Constitution in the light of their own 
experience. 

“In summary, the proposed amendment 
provides— 

“First. That any treaty provision in con- 
flict with the Constitution shall be inef- 
fective. 

“Second. (a) That no treaty may be opera- 
tive as internal law within the United States 
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unless and until appropriate enabling legisla- 
tion is enacted by Congress, and/or possibly 
by State legisiation. (b) That this enabling 
legislation must be based on otherwise dele- 
gated powers of Congress or on legislation 
within the power of the States, and not on 
the treaty power. 

“Third. (a) That Congress should be em- 
powered to regulate all executive and other 
agreements with any foreign power or intcr- 
national organization. (b) That all such 
agreements should be subject to the same 
restrictions that the amendment imposes on 
treaties (see 1 and 2 above). 

“This proposal has been so consistently 
presented in the press as if it contained only 
the first section—as if its sole objective were 
the alleged preservation cf the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights—that it becomes of 
importance to understand it in its entirety. 

“The broad issue presented by section 1 is 
whether existing doctrine of the Supreme 
Court indicating that a treaty may not over- 
ride constitutional prohibitions Is a sufficient 
safeguard or whether it is necessary to em- 
body this doctrine in the Constitution. 
Further, will the proposed wording have ef- 
fects other than adoption of the existing 
doctrine? 

“The argument is, the first amendment 
does not apply to restrict the treaty power. 
* è * So narrow a construction would except 
from the operation of the first amendment 
many activities of the Federal Government 
which the courts have frequently recognized 
to be subject to it: inasmuch as the due 
process clause of the 14th amendment re- 
stricts all functions of a State’s govern- 
ment, so the similar clause in the 6th 
amendment restricts all functions of the 
Federal Government, one of Mhich is the 
making of treaties. $ 

“As conditions are today, Congress can al- 
ways remedy any internal consequence of a 
treaty or executive agreement whenever it 
believes them harmful. 

“The proposed section 1 Is merely an at- 
tempted restatement of the existing doctrine 
of constitutional law and it is therefore un- 
necessary. There is always danger in at- 
tempting to codify existing judicial deci- 
sions. The Supreme Court in construing 
such an amendment might find some differ- 
ent meaning was intended and thus either 
add to or subtract from the existing law. 

“Section 2 raises 2 distinct issues. 

“As interpreted by the United States Su- 
preme Court, treaties, once they are ratified 
by the Senate, are immediately enforceable 
in State and Federal courts if it was in- 
tended that the treaty become effective 
immediately. 

“The framers inserted the supremacy 
clause in the Constitution so that there 
would be no doubt that treaties would su- 
persede inconsistent State law, as a result 
of their practical experience with State re- 
caleitrance under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. If State legislation as well as congres- 
sional legislation would be required, it would 
further add to the cumbersomeness and un- 
workability of the suggested procedure. It 
would make our agreement-making process 
the most cumbersome in the world. 

“The second issue presented by section 2 
is whether the Constitution should limit 
Congress’ power to implement treaties to 
those delegated powers which Congress pos- 
sesses in the absence of a treaty. 

“In the past, to secure reciprocal advan- 
tages to citizens of the United States and 
for international purposes, such as conclu- 
sion of a treaty of peace, the treaty power 
has been extended into many areas which 
might otherwise have been regarded as of 
local concern only; such as the privilege of 
conducting certain businesses, the possession 
and distribution of property, the migration 
of game birds, and numerous other matters 
which in the absence of a treaty are cus- 
tomarily considered to be of State concern 
and not ordinarily subject to international 
regulation. To require a constitutional 
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amendment to act in such areas would be 
impractical. 

“The first sentence of section 3 presents 
the issue whether the Constitution should 
be amended to give Congress the power to 
control the Executive's right to make agree- 
ments other than treaties, Should the pres- 
ent balance of powers in the Federal Con- 
stitution be changed so as to increase 
congressional control over foreign affairs? 

“The real argument of proponents is that 
congressional rather than executive control 
of agreements other than treaties is prefera- 
ble to any independent executive authority 
in foreign affairs. 

“This proposal strikes at the separation 
of powers provided by the framers. It would 
shift drastically the control of day-to-day 
routine arrangements in foreign affairs from 
the Executive to Congress. 

“It is axiomatic that in the process of 
government we must trust somebody. 

“The Bricker amendment is, in fact, a 
drastic proposal that would erase the ‘basic 
principle of national supremacy in interna- 
tional affairs in a Federal form of govern- 
ment that was considered crucial by the 
framers, and is even more clearly so today.” 


President Eisenhower’s Program Assured 
of Popularity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speake 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle by Frank R. Kent, appearing re- 
cently in the Washington Star, entitled 
“Eisenhower's Program Assured of Pop- 
ularity“: 

EISENHOWER'S PROGRAM ASSURED OF 
POPULARITY 


In a few days now Congress will convene 
and the President, in person, will present 
his message on the state of the Union. But 
tomorrow night he will speak directly to the 
American people over television, giving them 
a review, as he sees it, both of the foreign 
and domestic situation. In a few more days 
the entire administration program, as for- 
mulated by the President, will be laid be- 
fore Congress and the country. 

This is the climax of a great many months 
of work by General Eisenhower, his aides, 
advisers, and friends. It is the very best 
they can do. No one questions its sincerity. 
No one disputes the disinterested integrity 
of purpose behind it. No one thinks—at 
least no one not utterly partisan—that there 
is any personal or political motive anywhere 
in its pattern. Ike can, does, has, and will 
make mistakes. But, so far, even among 
his most bitter professional political oppo- 
nents and the very hostile and far to the left 
columnists (except a few of the acknowl- 
edged embittered ones), no one has ques- 
tioned that what the President will propose 
is what he believes is in the national interest 
and that neither his personal nor political 
interests are calculatingly concerned. 

It is worth noting that this is the first 
time in 22 years that the opposition to an 
administration has made this remarkable 
concession. In brief, it is the first time in 
more than a generation in which some of 
the congressional opponents of a sitting 
President have not doubted his personal 
veracity, good faith, or the sanctity of his 
word. This does not mean that General 
Ike and his program are beyond criticism, 
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It does not mean that he will not go wrong 
in a number of ways. All it does mean is 
that, for the first time since 1932, the Ameri- 
can people have at the head of their Gov- 
ernment & man whose good faith, whore 
honor, whose personal disinterestedness and 
intentions cannot be impugned. In brief, 
they have a man whom they can trust. He 
may make mistakes, but he won't sell them 
out. 

Above all else this is the great Elsenhower 
asset. If the people of the Nation believe 
that this is the kind of man he is (and there 
is every indication that they do so believe), 
thin is the reason his program, to a large 
extent, will go throuzh in the coming ses- 
sion. This is why, despite the fact that he 
lacks one of having a Republican majority 
in the Senate and his party majority in the 
House is so slender that it easily may dis- 
appear overnight—through illness or death 
this is why if, when the crises occur, he 
follows out his present plans of taking his 
case straight to the people week after week 
and week after week, he will prevall—de- 
spite the odds against him and the poisonous 
nature of some of his opponents. 

In brief, he can win if he does not falter. 
Until recently a constant drumming had 
been maintained by the Democratic National 
Committee and by the more virulent Domo- 
cratic Senators such as MIKE Monnoner, of 
Oklahoma, HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, and 
Lywvon JomNeson, of Texas, to the general 
effect that General Ike had supinely sur- 
rendered to one or the other of the Republi- 
can factions; that he was falling to assert 
his leadership; that he was timorous 
and confused. For a long time the anti- 
Ike ts sang on these keys. But 
they have not done so recently. They ceased 
to do so almost immediately after the Presi- 
dent made his historic speech before the 
United Nations. Most of his critics on for- 
eign policy fell into line with him after that. 

When he followed through with his 4 days 
of conferences with Republican chairmen of 
House and Senate concerning the measures 
he will submit to Congress, the talk about 
Ike’s lack of leadership just went out the 
window. Undoubtedly, the President will 
have to fight to get his program—or even a 
large part of it—through. After the Repub- 
lican conference the President Invited the 
leading Democrats of House and Senate, to 
go over his proposals with them. Notwith- 
standing the pain this caused some of the 
frreconcilable New Deal journalists, the 
Democratic conference promises to be almost 
as successful as the Republican. No one 
expects the Democrats to throw up their 
hats and cheer, but even the most hostile 
among them concede it is a friendly gesture. 

Of two things there now seems no doubt: 
First, the Republicans in Congress have got 
the White House leadership for which they 
have been asking; second, that for a con- 
siderable part of the Eisenhower program the 

Democratic support essential to put it 
through will be forthcoming. For this there 
will be two good reasons: (1) Most of the 
President proposals will be obyiously sound; 
(2) most of them will have very great popu- 
lar support. 


The Merchant Marine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 
Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Baltimore News-Post has been 
outspoken in support of the American 
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merchant marine as a necessary seg- 
ment of our national defense. In the 
editorial columns of this splendid pub- 
lication, as well as in other Hearst news- 
papers, the imperative need for main- 
taining this fourth arm of our defense 
forces has been emphasized. Recently 
there appeared an editorial pointing out 
the essential needs of our country for 
the preservation of this tested segment of 
American industry, both for domestic 
purposes and in the interest of world 
trade. I ask unanimous consent that a 
copy of the editorial be displayed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sur NUCLEUS 


Senator Butter of Maryland has written to 
Senator Frxctson, of Michigan, chairman of 
the Senate Republican policy committee, list- 
ing subjects which he deems it important 
the approaching session of Congress should 
consider and upon which, in his opinicn, 
it should take action. 

Prominent in the Maryland Senator's list 
are the upbuilding and maintenance of the 
American merchant marine and, as essential 
to this, the preservation of our American 
shipbuilding industry from decay and disso- 
lution. 

Senator Burt admirably puts the case for 
the merchant marine—a merchant marine of 
our own—when he writes that it “Consti- 
tutes our fourth arm of defense and should, 
therefore, be coordinated and integrated with 
our long-range military and economic ob- 
jectives and afforded a degree of financial 
assistance to insure that a sufficient nucleus 
with which to meet any future contingency 
or emergency is always available for im- 
mediate expansion.” 

In his recognition of our merchant marine 
as our fourth arm cf defense supplementing 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
Senator Burn presents the basic reason 
why, in this troubled time of world affairs, 
we should not permit our merchant fleet to 
degenerate and our shipbuilding facillties to 
be starved out of existence. Once they are 
gone, they cannot be recalled and reassem- 
bled overnight. 

As an insurance against war, if it can be 
prevented, as we all hope; as preparation for 
war, if despite our efforts for peace, it must 
come, we are spending, will continue to spend 
and must spend billions, and not all ot them 
by any means at home. Three arms of our 
national defense command our attention: 
the fourth arm is too negligently regarded. 

But is the conception of a merchant 
marine—a merchant marine of our own, be 
tt understood—warranted? With Senator 
BUTLER, we think that tt is and have said 
so before now. And the reason is not far 
to seek. You need go no further back than 
the Second World War. We then needed 
merchant ships—needed them in abundance 
and In a hurry. 

And we got them. They were built here 
in Baltimore and elsewhere. But how? Be- 
cause we had a nucleus of shipbuilding 
science and organization which was capable 
of incredibly rapid expansion for the produc- 
2 of the so urgently needed multitude of 

ps. 

But it is that nucleus—that essential 
core—which is disintegrating and which, if 
our shipbuilding industry is allowed to lan- 
guish, waste away and perish, will not be 
there, if once again there should be urgent 
needs of ships. It is that sufficient nucleus 
for which Senator Burer urges “a degree of 
financial assistance.” 

Here we come up against the question of 
subsidies. But the term, as ordinarily used, 
is not applicable in this case, We do not 
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consider appropriations for the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force as subsidies. They 
are investments in national security, these 
three arms of defense. The fourth arm rates 
consideration—and preservation. 


A Proposal for Obtaining More, Better, 
and Safer Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


EON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Zonday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I today introduced a bill to au- 
thorize an increase of 50 percent in the 
highway matching funds provided by 
the Federal Governnrent to the States 
for the Federal fiscal year which starts 
next July 1, 


Under an appropriation bill passed by 
Congress last year, $575 million has been 
allocated to the States for highway pur- 
poses for the year July 1, 1854, to June 
30, 1955. My bill would authorize an 
imracdiate increase of this amount by 
$287,500,000, 

Since every dollar of this additional 
$287,500,000 must be matched by the 
States before any State can obtain it, 
the enactment of my. bill will result in a 
more than half-billion-dollar increase in 
the amount of Federal-State highway 
construction undertaken in the year 
which starts next July. 


This additional highway work will 
provide jobs for many thousands of con- 
struction workers. Also, it will stinru- 
late the demand for steel, cement, as- 
phailt, lumber, plywood, and other con- 
struction materials, thereby adding to 
employment in the industries which pro- 
duce these goods. Railroad and trans- 
portation workers will be benefited by 
the increased freight such an expanded 
highway program will generate. 

Officials of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, repeatedly, have warned that our 
highways have been wearing out, during 
the past 10 to 15 years, much faster than 
old roads have been reconstructed or 
new ones built. 


The Nation needs more and better 
roads. It needs them now. The pro- 
gram to provide these desperately 
needed, better, and safer highways 
should be started at the earliest possible 
time, not postponed and delayed, 

EISENHOWER ON ROADS 


President Eisenhower, in his state of 
the Union speech last Thursday, said: 

To protect the vital interest of every citi- 
zen in a safe and adequate highway system, 
the Federal Government is continuing its 
central role in the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram. So that maximum progress can be 
made to overcome present inadequacies in 
the interstate highway system, we must con- 
tinue the Federal gasoline tax at 2 cents 
per gallon, This will require cancellation of 
the one-half-cent decrease which otherwise 
will become effective April 1, and will main- 
tain revenues so that an expanded highway 
program can be undertaken. à 
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The President, in his message, urged 
that the present 2-cent-a-gallon gasoline 
taxe be kept in effect after April, when 
it is due to expire. In return for keeping 
this 2-cent-a-gallon tax in effect, and 
not allowing it to return to the 144-cent 
former rate, the President promised an 
expanded highway program. 

If the 2-cent-a-gallon Federal gasoline 
tax is continued after April 1, the ex- 
panded highway program promised by 
the President should be put into effect at 
the earliest possible date after April 1. 
The start of that expanded highway pro- 
gram should not be delayed until July 1. 
1955, which will be the case if Congress 
waits until the regular road appropria- 
tion bill for the fiscal year 1955 is enacted. 

Unless a highway bill, such as the one 
I today introduced, is enacted promptly, 
America’s 53 million automobile and 
truckowners will continue paying the 
Federal Government 2-cent-a-gallon 
gasoline tax, instead of 144 cents a gallon, 
without obtaining any benefits in the 
form of the promised improved highways 
for this extra one-half-cent-a-gallon 
payment until July 1955. 

GASOLINE-TAX COLLECTIONS 


The Federal Government last year, 
from its 2-cent-a-gallon gas tax and 
diesel-oil tax, collected $867,200,856. All 
of this money came out of the pockets of 
American automobile and truckowners. 
It was a special tax on this group, and 
this group alone. 

All of this Federal gas-tax money 
ought to be spent in building highways 
that serve the motorists who pay this 
special tax. None of it should be diverted 
to other Federal uses, as long as the 
present great deficiency in needed high- 
ways exists. The diversion, by both the 
Federal Government and the States, of 
gas-tax revenues to other purposes than 
roadbuilding should be stopped. 

While the Federal Government last 
year collected $867,200,856 from the Fed- 
eral gasoline tax and its tax on diesel 
oil, it will use only $575,000,000 of this 
money for highway purposes. It will di- 
vert almost $300 million of it to other 
than highway purposes, to such purposes 
as foreign aid. > 

My bill, by granting a 50-percent in- 
crease, or $267,500,000 of additional 
funds, effective July 1 next, to States 
for highway and bridge construction will 
bring the total amount of Federal high- 
way funds available to the States for 
that year to 8862.500, 000. This total is 
substantially less than that now being 
collected from the Federal taxcs on gaso- 
line and diesel oil. 

It will be most unfair to motorists to 
continue to collect the 2-cent-a-gallon 
gasoline tax unless the promised expand- 
ed highway program is initiated at the 
earliest possible moment. 

On the other hand, the more than 53 
million motorists who now pay this gaso- 
line tax, I am sure, will make no com- 
plaint against continuing the 2-cent rate 
after April 1, provided all, or practically 
all, of these added gasoline tax revenues 
are devoted to an expanded highway 
program. These motorists, however, will 
have justifiable cause for complaint if 
the start of the program for more; better, 
pcre highways is delayed until July 
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OUR HIGHWAY DEFICIENCY 


The failure, during the past two dec- 
ades, of the Nation's highway program 
to keep pace with its growth in popu- 
lation and motor vehicles has created one 
of the greatest deficiencies in our na- 
tional economy. 

In 1940, less than 35 million motor ve- 
hicles were licensed in the United States. 
In 1952, more than 53 million motor ve- 
hicles were licensed. This was an in- 
crease of 50 percent in the number of 
automobiles and trucks on our highways. 
The traffic-load increase probably was 
even greater, for the average car owner 
today drives more miles a day than he 
ever has. 

Despite this more than 50-percent in- 
crease in the traffic load, the mileage of 
new roads constructed and old ones re- 
placed in the last few years was not 
much greater than during the thirties. 
We have been making little or no gain 
in providing better or safer highways 
for those who by increased gasoline taxes 
are providing the money to build roads. 
More money, it is true, has been spent 
on highways in recent years than in the 
thirties, but due to the depreciated dol- 
lar, or to state it another way, due to 
higher construction costs, we have not 
obtained any material increase in better 
highways. 

During 1953, the highway directors of 
the 48 States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the District of Columbia made estimates 
of the number of miles of highways in 
each of the States or Territories that 
were in need of improvement. These 
men, probably, are in closer touch and 
know the Nation’s highway problems bet- 
ter than any others. Their combined 
estimate was that 429,282 miles of high- 
ways in the Nation are in need of im- 
provement. Their combined estimate on 
the cost of this needed highway work 
was that $34,951,312,000, say $35 billion, 
was required to do this job adequately. 

TOLL ROADS 


There are those who think, or profess 
to think, that toll roads, financed by 
private interests or the States, can go a 
long way toward solving our highway 
deficiency. This, in my opinion, is an 
overly optimistic view. Toll roads are 
all right. Toll roads should be encour- 
aged wherever feasible. Toll roads will 
help. However, toll roads will fall far 
short of solving the traffic problem. 

Today, only 641 miles of toll roads are 
in operation in the United States. An- 
other 1,172 miles of toll roads are under 
construction which will require at least 
3 years to complete. An additional 818 
miles of toll roads have been proposed 
and are in early planning study stages. 
Altogether, completed, under construc- 
tion, and proposed there are only about 
2,600 miles of toll roads. These toll 
roads represent only about one-tenth of 
1 percent of the 3 million miles of roads 
on the Federal highway system and only 
about one-half of 1 percent of the 429,- 
282 miles of highways in the several 
States and Territories which the State 
highway directors say are in need of im- 
provement, 

The one and only complete answer to 
solving the Nation’s $35 billion highway 
deficiency is larger appropriations by the 
Federal Congress and by the State legis- 
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latures for road and bridge-building 
purposes. One of the most effective steps 
toward obtaining the additional money 
required would be for both the Federal 
Government and the States to stop di- 
verting gasoline tax revenues to other 
purposes than road building. 

‘The Federal Government should spend 
on highways every dollar it obtains from 
motorists in Federal gasoline and diesel 
oil taxes at least until the present high- 
way deficiency is materially lessened. 
Let Congress, if it wishes, spend on other 
than highway purposes the approxi- 
mately billion and a quarter dollars it 
collects annually from excise taxes on 
new automobiles, trucks, tires, tubes, and 
auto accessories. It should not, however, 
dip into Federal gasoline-tax revenues 
and use them for other purposes than 
roads. 

When the Congress or the State legis- 
latures make appropriations for high- 
way, members should not look upon these 
appropriations as expenditures but 
rather as investments. 

Many of our great railway corpora- 
tions are heavily in debt. Often their 
profits are not as large as in former years, 
Still the directors of these railroads bor- 
row additional funds to modernize their 
lines and equipment in order to make 
their railroads more efficient. These di- 
rectors, all hardheaded businessmen, re- 
gard the money put into these improve- 
ments as good business investments that 
will be returned to the railroads through 
Savings. 

The same sound business principle 
should cause legislators who, in fact, are 
the directors of the Nation and of the 
States, to provide funds for better high- 
ways, in order to make the Nation’s 
motor transportation more efficient and 
less costly. 

The money invested in highways will 
be returned in savings to those who use 
these roads and to the national economy. 

Studies made by the Automobile Man- 
ufacturers’ Association reveal that if this 
Nation, today, had an adequate inter- 
state highway system, that the savings 
to motorists would total more than $2 
billion a year which sum is the equiva- 
lent to a 6 percent return on the $35 
billion investment which the Nation's 
State highway directors say will be re- 
quired to place all of the Nation's high- 
ways in first class condition. 

The Automobile Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation survey figures show adequate 
highways would produce these savings: 
$550 million to motorists from a saving 
on gasoline, brakes, and tires, $725 mil- 
lion to motorists through traffic accident 
reduction, and $825 million to commer- 
cial vehicle owners in time savings. 

The Nation cannot, due to financial 
limitations, overcome its highway defi- 
ciency in a year or just a few years. It 
should, however, move as soon and as fast 
as possible to overcome it. 

The American people are going to pay 
for more, better, and safer highways 
whether these are built or not. If these 
highways are built the people will pay 
for them in taxes. If these highways are 
not built, motorists will pay for them 
just the same through increased medical 
and hospital bills, in costlier automobile 
repair bills, in added wear and tear on 
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their tires and cars and in higher auto- 
mobile insurances rates. 

Appended to this address is a table 
showing the present sums allocated to 
each S Tor the year July 1, 1954 to 
June 30, 1955, under the $575 million 
appropriation bill passed last year and 
also, the amounts by which the money 
available to each State will be increased 
if my bill Is enacted by Congress during 
the next few months. 


Chart showing the present apportionment 
by States of Federal-aid highway funds for 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1954, and the 
additional funds each State would receive 
under the bill introduced by Representa- 
tive Mack, Republican, of Washington 


` $5, 814, 
7, 090, 3, 545, 133 | 10, 635, 400 
8, 552, 210 | 4,276, 108 | 12 828, 324 
30, 269, 15, 134, 631 | 46.403, 
8, 962, 425 | 4,481,212 | 13, 443, 637 
5, 177,072 | 2, 558, 536 + 786, 608 
2 400, 449 | 1,204,724 | 3.614. 173 
9. 442, 201 | 4,721, 145 | 14, 103, 436 
13. 335, 300 | 6, 067, 650 | 20, 002, 970 
5, 738, 448 | 2,800,224 | 8, 607, 672 
25, 055,311 |12, 527, 655 | 37, 582, 964 
13, 697, S71 | 6, 848, 785 | 20, 16, 356 
12, 505, 287 | 6, 252 613 | 18, 757, 930 
12, 035, 698 | 6,017,849 | 18.053, 547 
10, 170, 437 | 5, 085, 218 | 15, 255, 655 
8, 983, 105 | 4, 401, 552 | 13, 474, 657 
4,318, 722 | 2,159,361.) 6, 478, 
5, 098, 746 | 2,888,373 | 8.887, 110 
10, 224, 700 | 5, 112, 384 | 15.337, 153 
19, 363, 779 | 9, 681, BRO | 29, 045, 663 
13, 741, 435 | 6,870,717 | 20, 612, 152 
9, 264, 239 | 4, 632, 119 | 13, 806, 353 
16, 087, 259 | 8, 013, 629 | 24, 130, 8 
9, 167, 781 | 4, 583, 890 | 13, 751, 671 
9, 485, 200 | 4, 742, 600 | 14, 227, 800 
5, 730, 198 | 2, 865,000 | 8, 505, 27 
2, 532, 280 | 1,204,140 | 3, 798, 420 
10, 484, 968 | 5, 243, 479 | 15, 730, 437 
7, 2, 745 | 3, 801, 372 | 11, 404, 117 
35, 428 O57 17. 714,328 | 53, 142, O85 
13, 689, 605 | 6, 834. 752 | A 404. 257 
6, 757. 350 | 3, 378,675 | 10, 136, 025 
22, 493, 115 11. 246, 557 | 33. 739, 672 
11, 052, 688 | 5, 526,344 | 14, 579, 032 
§ 661, 811 | 4,390. 905 | 12, 992. 716 
26, 616, 706 | 13, 308, 353 | 39, 925, 059 
a, 097,079 | 1, 548,539 | 4, 645, 618 
7, 326, 960 | 3, 663, 480 | 10, 900, 440 
7, 245, 354 | 3, 622, 677 | 10, 888, 031 
11, 989, 709 | 5, 004, 854 | 17, 983, 553 
33, 757, 747 |17, 373, 873 | 52, 136, 620 
5, 663, 341 | 2, 781,670 | 8, 345, O11 
2, 342, 840 | 1,171,420 | 3, 514, 200 
10, 892, 628 | 5, 446,324 | 16, 338, 952 
9, 240, 247 | 4, 620,123 | 13, 860, 370 
6, 174, S11 | 3,087,406 | 9, 262, 216 
13, 110, 327 | 6, 555, 163 | 19, %, 490 
5 610, 550 | 2,805,275 | 8, 415, 825 
2 464, 524 | 1, 232, 2 3, 606, 780 
3, 208, 123 | 1,649,061 | 4, 047, 184 
3, 773, 439 | 1,886,719 | 5, 600, 158 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Parent-Teacher Assembly of the Church 
School, in Rockford, III., has endorsed 
the proposal now pending for a constitu- 
tional amendment, which is popularly 
referred to as the Bricker resolution, to 
safeguard domestic rights against intru- 
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sions through treaty law for the exercise 
of the treaty-making power. An item 
from the December 23 issue of the Rock- 
ford Morning Star sets forth the text 
of the recommendations and the reso- 
lution which was forwarded for action 
by the Ulinois State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers Associations, N ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bricker AMENDMENT ENDORSED BY PTA 


Church school parent-teacher assembly 
has gone on record as endorsing Senator 
Joun W. Batcker’s proposed constitutional 
amendment to prevent abuse of the treaty- 
making power.” 

Following recommendation by its execu- 
tive committee, the local assembly urged 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers to 
endorse the following resolution: 

The constitution of the United States 
should be amended so as to provide that 
treaties which affect individual rights or 
infringe upon or alter the Constitution or 
domestic law of the United States or of sny 
State shall not become the supreme law of 
the land.” 

It also asked ICPT endorsement of a reso- 
lution to support the United Nations in its 
protection of freedoms for all peoples as 
outlined in the United States Constitution. 


List of Members and Statement by the 
Committee for the Defense of the Con- 
stitution by Preserving the Treaty 
Power; and Editorial Published in 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there was 
recently formed a vital, new organization 
whose purpose is one of the most signifi- 
cant in our time. I refer to the Com- 
mittee for Defense of the Constitution 
by Preserving the Treaty Power. A 
group of distinguished Americans have 
organized, through this committee, in 
order to protect the Constitution from 
those who would, mistakenly, do the 
gravest of damage to it; those who would 
disrupt the checks and balances in the 
Constitution, under the guise of protect- 
ing our rights. 

I want to congratulate the outstanding 
assembly of leaders who have associated 
themselves with this splendid protreaty 
power, pro-Constitution movement. 
Their names are a roster of American 
patriotism. They come from all sections 
of the Nation. They represent both 
major political parties. ‘There is not a 
single man or woman in the group who 
does not have a tremendous variety of 
other public and private responsibilities; 
but they realize full well how crucial it is 
that they take time from their busy lives 
in order to engage in this great under- 
taking of defending the Constitution 
against the threat of Senate Joint Res- 
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olution 1, known popularly as the Bricker 
amendment, 

I now send to the desk a list of the 
citizens who have associated themselves 
with the committee. I append to it a 
statement of the position to which these 
individuals adhere in protecting the 


treaty power. 
Finally, I attach the text of an edito- 
rial entitled “Bricker Opponents 


United,” from the January 9, 1954, issue 
of the noted National Catholic Weekly 
America, Iask unanimous consent that 
the text of these three items be printed 
in the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list, 
statement, and editorial were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


COMMITTEE FOR DEFENSE OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION BY PRESERVING THE TREATY POWER, 
New York, N. Y. 

Sponsors: John W. Davis, Lucius D. Clay, 
cochalrmen: Frank Altschul, Stamford, 
Conn.; Charles K. Arter, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Laird Bell, Chicago, III.; James T. Brand, 
Salem, Oreg.; Harry Amos Bullis, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Stuart Chevallier, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Will T. Clayton, Houston, Tex.; Charles 
A. Coolidge, Boston, Mass.; Edward S. Cor- 
win, Princeton, N. J.; Homer D. Crotty, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Robert Dechert, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Edwin D. Dickinson, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Robert G. Dodge, Boston, Mass.; Henry 8. 
Drinker, Philadelphia, Pa.; Farnham P. Grif- 
fifths, San Francisco, Calif.; Erwin N, Gris- 
wold, Cambridge, Mass; James P. Hart, 
Austin, Tex.; Elizabeth E. Heffelfinger, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Palmer Hoyt, Denver, Colo.; 
Sarah T. Hughes, Dallas, Tex.; Devereux C. 
Josephs, New York, N. Y.; Jacob M. Lashly, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Monte M. Lemann, New Or- 
leans, La.; Willlam D. Mitchell, New York, 
N. Y.; John Lord O'Brian, Washington, P. O.; 
Joseph O'Meara, South Bend, Ind.; Philip D. 
Reed, New York, N. Y; Owen J. Roberts, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Elihu Root, Jr., New York, 
N. T.; Marcus C. Sloss, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Geoffrey S. Smith, Philadelphia, Pa.; Anna 
Lord Strauss, New York, N. Y.; Harri- 
son Tweed, New York, N. X.: Walter H. 
Wheeler, Jr., Stamford, Conn. 

Edward S. Corwin, national chairman, 

Geoffrey S. Smith, treasurer. 

Robert B. Eichholz, executive secretary. 


STATEMENT OF POSITION ON THE BRICKER 
AMENDMENT 

We are opposed to amending the Consti- 
tution as proposed by the so-called Bricker 
amendment (S. J. Res. 1 as reported June 15, 
1953). 

Our Constitution has served our country 
exceedingly well for 165 years. It should be 
changed only on the clearest showing of 
actual need. No such need has been 
shown in this connection. Yet the pro- 
posed amendment would cut down the 
treatymaking power of the Federal Govern- 
ment and alter the existing division and 
balance of powers between the legislative 
and executive branches. In so doing it 
would write into the Constitution three new 
and dangerous provisions. 

First, the proposed amendment would re- 
quire that a treaty become effective as in- 
ternal law only through legislatlon. Thus, 
after the President negotiated and signed a 
treaty, and after the Senate by a two-thirds 
vote of those present consented to it, as 
now provided by the Constitution, the 
Bricker amendment would require, in addi- 
tion, that Congress pass a law by a majority 
vote of each house and that the President 
approve it, in order to make the treaty ef- 
fective as internal law. This requirement 
would make our procedure for carrying out 
our treaty obligations the most cumbersome 
in the world, impose needless delays and 
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seriously weaken our bargaining position in 
dealing with other nations. Throughout its 
history the Senate has exercised its treaty 
function so cautiously that it has been 
called the graveyard of treaties. It has 
not in the past falled in its trust, and we 
have no reason to believe it will do so in the 
future. 

Second, the proposed amendment would 
limit implementing legisiation to that 
which would be valid in the absence of 
treaty—the so-called which clause. This 
is an attack upon the Union itself. It would 
confine the Federal Government's power to 
make effective treaties (as well as to imple- 
ment treaties) to those subects on which 
Congress may legislate under the powers 
otherwise delegated to it by the Constitu- 
tion. Since the birth of the Republic it has 
been our practice to deal in treaties with 
numerous matters entirely appropriate and 
usual in international agreements though 
not within the expressly delegated legislative 
powers. The Bricker amendment would 
thus make acquiescence of the legislatures 
of the 48 States necessary to the effectuation 
in the United States of such vital interna- 
tional agreements as the traditional treaties 
of friendship, commerce, and navigation, 
narcotics control conventions and possible 
arrangements for international control of 
atomic energy. The preservation of peace 
and the maintenance of international trade 
are difficult enough without incapacitating 
ourselves to deal with such essential matters. 

Third, the proposed amendment would give 
Congress the power to regulate executive 
and other international agreements. It 
would go beyond the extensive powers which 
Congress already has and exercises in this 
field. It would make the power of Congress 
complete and impair if not destroy the inde- 
pendence of the executive branch in the 
conduct of foreign affairs. It would let 
Congress destroy the President's power to 
make necessary international arrangements 
to meet emergencies, like the Berlin block- 
ade, as they occur. 

In addition to these three changes, the 
Bricker amendment would declare that a 
treaty provision which conflicts with the 
Constitution shall not be of any force or 
effect. This is the law already, and there 
2 no need to amend the Constitution to say 


neh of the three changes proposed by the 
Bricker amendment is objectionable and all 
are unnecessary. Their cumulative effect, 
as stated by Secretary of State Dulles, would 
be “Calamitous * * * upon the interna- 
tional position and prospects of the United 
States.“ We fully endorse President Eisen- 


“I am unalterably opposed to any amend- 
ment which would change our traditional 
treaty-making power or which would ham- 
per the President in his Constitutional 
authority to conduct foreign affairs. Today 
probably as never before in our history it is 
essential that our country be able effectively 
to enter into 3 with other nations.“ 


[Prom America of ‘of January 9, 19541 
Barca OPPONENTS UNITE 


Senator BN CNN, in the name of conserva- 
tism, still insists on amending the Constitu- 
tion in order to give Congress control over 
the President's power to make treaties and 
executive agreements. The recently organ- 
ized Committee for the Defense of the Con- 
stitution by Preserving the Treaty Power 
ee his proposal as actually revolution- 


Ene composition ot this committee is as 
impressive as its title. It ls literally loaded 
with the most conservative and most highly 

“respected constitutional lawyers, business- 
men, and civic leaders. National chairman 
is the noted authority on constitutional his- 
tory, Prof, Emeritus Edward 8. Corwin, of 
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Princeton University. Cochairmen of the 
committee of sponsors are Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, former United States Commander in 
Chief in Germany, and John W. Davis, for- 
mer t of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and dean of American constitutional 


Wyers. 

Among the 36 distinguished sponsors ot 
the committee is Prof. Joseph O'Meara, Jr., 
dean of the School of Law of Notre Dame 
University. Some time ago Senator ALEX- 
ANDER WILEY, leader of the opposition to the 
Bricker amendment in the Senate, asked the 
deans of America’s leading law schools to 
comment on the Bricker proposal. Of the 
27 who replied, 25 were opposed to it, includ- 
ing Dean O'Meara, who wrote: 

“As my predecessor here—Ciarence E. Man- 
ion—is one of the more vigorous of the par- 
tisans of the amendment, I think you should 
know that Iam in complete accord with your 
views on this subject. Those who are 
working so hard for the adoption of the 
Bricker amendment, for the most part at any 
rate, are people who want to secede from the 
world.” 

It was Mr. Manion who asserted at the 
Senate Judiciary Committee hearing on April 
6, 1953, that— 

“The unanimous conclusion of all legal 
students of this matter of treaty law is 
that the constitutional liberty of our citi- 
zens, the constitutional integrity of the 
States of the Union, and last, but certainly 
not least, the sovereign independence of the 
United States itself, is menaced by the threat- 
ened supremacy of treaty law.” 

The Committee for Defense of the Consti- 
tution numbers, besides the legal lights 
among its sponsors, hundreds of “legal stu- 
dents of this matter of treaty law.” They 
oppose the Bricker amendment because they 
believe it is a revolutionary attempt to de- 
stroy our traditional form of government. 
“It would alter the existing division and bal- 
ance of powers between the legislative and 
executive branches,” declares their formal 
statement, and “impair, if not destroy, the 
independence of the executive branch in the 
conduct of foreign affairs.” 

The new committee will have served a use- 
ful purpose if it does no more than destroy 
the myth that American constitutional law- 
yers unanimously support the Bricker 
amendment. 


Preservation of Historic Warships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as a historical shrine, the people 
of Maryland seek the restoration and 
return of the frigate Constellation, which 
is presently deteriorating in the Boston 
Navy Yard. It is discouraging that pro- 
posals have been advanced calling for the 
destruction of this, and four other, fa- 
mous Navy ships. However, the people 
of Maryland have united in an attempt 
to preserve the Constellation; and, in 
this respect, I request unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorn two editorials which ap- 
peared in the last several months in the 
Washington and Baltimore newspapers. 

There being no objection, the editorials 


were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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From the Baltimore Evening Sun of 
December 5, 1953] 
THE CONSTELLATION 

News that the Navy may be willing to 
turn over the ancient frigate Constellation 
to the Department of the Interior, and 
thereby at last make possible the ship's re- 
turn to Baltimore, where it was built, comes 
like the dawn after a long night for thou- 
sands of history-minded Baltimoreans, The 
prospect of a permanent, safe berthing at 
Fort McHenry, with a concrete base to pro- 
tect the hull from further deterioration, 
means that Maryland's foremost historic 
shrine will gain new importance and atten- 
tion. 

Between the recent meeting at the Star- 
Spangled Banner Flag House, when plans for 
the Constellation's return were made public, 
and an actual ceremony of installation, much 
will be written and said to make clear the 
ship’s position in the Nation's record. 
Briefly, the Constellation is the oldest sur- 
viving American warship. The first ships 
built as naval vessels, to the order of Con- 
gress, in American yards, were the United 
States, the Constellation, and the Constitu- 
tion. They slid down Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Boston ways, respectively, on July 
10, September 7, and September 20, 1797. 
The following year the Constellation was 
the first of the three to go on active sea 
duty. In 1865, furthermore, the United 
States was officially broken up. 

In 1799 and 1800, in the West Indies, the 
Constellation attained her greatest renown 
when she defeated the French warships 
Insurgente and Vengeance, each of which 
boasted larger armaments. Later on, the 
Constellation’s logs show 44 years at Anna- 
polis as training ship for the Naval Academy, 
a visit to Baltimore in 1914 for the Star- 
Spangied Banner centenary, and active duty 
during World War II at the Newport (R. I.) 
Naval Base as flagship of the Atlantic Fleet. 

Transferred to the Boston Navy Yard in 
1946, the Constellation is a burden upon the 
Navy Department. Boston itself, having the 
Constitution (Old Ironsides) on display, is 
willing to relinquish the Constellation; in- 
deed, a bill introduced by Senator SALTON- 
STALL, Of Massachusetts, at the past session 
of Congress called for the Constellation’s 
destruction. There have been questions, of 
course, as to what proportion of the present 
ship's timbers are the same live oak, cedar, 
and pine that David Stodert built her out 
of in 1797, at the foot of what is now Lake- 
wood Avenue, but the Constitution, also, has 
necessarily had to undergo occasional reno- 
vation. Each ship is certainly the same in 
exterior cutline and much of its interior 
arrangement. 

The time for cries of joy down at the docks 
is when your ship coming in is actually vis- 
ible upon the horizon. Rut today the out- 
Jook for a Constellation once more Balti- 
more’s own is the best in many years, and 
delight will be great indeed. 


From the Washington Evening Star of 
November 12, 1953] 


Pate or Frvx Famous Sms 


There is need for another Oliver Wendell 
Hoimes to arouse public support for a move- 
ment to save five historic Navy ships from 
the oblivion of rust and decay. One of the 
ships, the U. S. S. Constitution, is afloat 
today only because the young poet protested 
the threatened tearing down of her “tattered 
ensign” and her consignment “to the god of 
storms.” The inspiring words of “Old Iron- 
sides” brought a flood of money from senti- 
mental children and adults for restoration 
of the venerable frigate. 

Again, as in 1830, the Navy is without 
funds to preserve the Constitution, which is 
tied up at the Boston Navy Yard. Not far 
away is another famous sailing ship of war, 
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the Constellation, sister ship of Old Iron- 
sides and slightly older. She is just a rotting 
hulk, Three other famous warships, the 
Hartford, the Olympia, and the Oregon, are 
in varying states of deterioration. The Navy 
says it would cost many millions to restore 
these relics—and there is no money in its 
budget for restoration of naval relics, how- 
ever historic. 

The plight of the old ships has come to 
light as a result of recent futile efforts to 
have the Navy bring the Constellation to Bal- 
timore, where she was bullt 156 years ago. A 
group of patriotic Baltimoreans wants to tle 
her up alongside Fort McHenry, which stood 
off the British Fleet in the War of 1812. A 
campaign to raise funds for restoration of 
the ship is planned. But the Navy does not 
have $15,000 to use in transporting the Con- 
stellation, by means of a floating drydock, 
from Boston to Baltimore. Unless private 
money can be found for this purpose, the 
Constellation will continue to fall apart at 
the seams in the backwaters of Boston Har- 
bor, The Hartford was the flagship of Ad- 
miral Farragut at Moblle Bay in 1864 when 
he damned the torpedoes and ordered fuil 
speed ahead. The Olympia's guns were 
trained on Manila Bay in 1898 when Admiral 
Dewey instructed Captain Gridley to “fire 
when ready.“ The Oregon won fame during 
the Spanish-American War for her dash 
from San Francisco to take part in the Battle 
of Santiago. 

Are these once-proud fighting ships to be 
given back to the sea to the god of storms, 
the lightning, and the gale”? Unless some 
way is found to finance their rescue from 
impending ignominy, their fate will be the 
one decried so inspiringly in 1830 by the 
outraged Holmes. 


Political Conditions in Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, news 
from Italy indicates the approach of a 
political crisis there in which the Com- 
munists may find their greatest opportu- 
nity since World War II for taking power 
in that unhappy country. The conse- 
quences for the defense of our Atlantic 
frontier in Europe of a Communist Italy 
are so fearful to contemplate that we 
must insist that our Government do all 
within its power to strengthen the pro- 
democratic, middle-of-the-road, and lib- 
eral forces in Italy against the extrem- 
ists. During the recess a well-docu- 
mented background study of Communist 
strength in Italy was published in the 
U. S. News & World Report. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of this 
illuminating factual report be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Reps CLOSING In on ITALY—RUNNING Part 
or COUNTRY, Ser To TAKE THE REST 

ROME—AIlI signs are that Italy is the 
country marked for the next Communist 
takeover in Europe. 

Communist activity is so widespread here, 
and so readily taken for granted by Italians, 
that words like “infiltration” and “subver- 
sion” have no meaning. Communism is as 
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much an accepted part of Italian life as 
spaghetti. The average politician and even 
industrialist, not to mention the man in the 
street, accepts the fact of Communist power 
as calmly as Republicans in the United 
States accept the existence of Democrats. 

All of this is being pointed up by riots 
flaring over the issue of Trieste. Commu- 
nist activity plays its part in violence almed 
at British and American policies. 

A weak non-Communist government is 
hanging on, but it could fall at any moment. 
If there ts a Cabinet reshuffle, many are tak- 
ing it for granted that Pietro Nenni, a stanch 
fellow-traveling Socialist, will get into the 
Government—maybe as Foreign Minister. 

To Americans, the political strength of the 
Communists here is rather startling. It is 
hard for an Italian to get excited, however, 
when Communist Influence and power are so 
familiar to him in everyday life. 

An Italian who happens to live in Bologna, 
a city of half a million, or in any of a num- 
ber of communities, has a Communist mayor 
running his city’s affairs. 

If he is a wage earner, the chances are 
that he belongs to the Communist-domi- 
nated Genera! Confederation of Labor, since 
this organization controls more workers than 
all the other unions in Italy put together. 

If he lives in a village, it is probable that 
the social center where he goes to read the 
papers or play pool is Communist operated. 
If he is an upper-class Roman eating in an 
expensive restaurant, he will not be surprised 
to see the well-dressed gentleman at the 
next table reading the official Communist 
newspaper, L'Unita. r 

There are dozens of Communist judges in 
Italy, including one on the Court of Cassa- 
tion, the highest court of the land. That 
would be as though a Communist justice sat 
on the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Communist Party of Italy is the big- 
gest outside Russia itself, with a member- 
ship of about 2 million. Together, it and 
the Socialist Party—which follows the Com- 
munist line—got 35.3 percent of the votes 
cast in the last general election. 

In Italy, the Communist Party is not an 
exclusive club as it has become in many 
countries where Communists are already en- 
trenched in power. It costs less than the 
equivalent of 10 American cents to become a 
member, and the party is driving constantly 
to Increase its membership. 

The militant core of the party consists of 
about 200,000 Communists who study, plan, 
and organize for the party every day of the 
year. 

There are party schools at every level. 
The local cell schools are really no more than 
propaganda classes, where the average man 
is taught simple Communist doctrine. 
Selected students go on to higher regional 
classes to get more advanced training in 
Communist methods. Then there are na- 
tional schools for Communists in Milan, 
Rome, and Bologna—and a special Commu- 
nist college for Roman party leaders in the 
quiet of the Alban Hills, just outside Rome. 

From its upper classes, the party graduates 
an average of 3,000 well-trained agents each 
year—men who can organize strikes, riots, 
sabotage, and propaganda. 

The party's personnel files are probably 
more complete than those of the United 
States Army. A record is kept of every mem- 
ber of a cell—his status as a veteran, his 
position in Communist organizations, his 
labor union, his membership in athletic, pro- 
fessional, or cultural groups. Reports on this 
information go regularly from the cell to 
higher headquarters. 

A major Communist goal in these local 
cells is to penetrate the everyday lives of the 
people. Communist leader Palmiro Togliatti 
years ago urged Communists to establish 
themselves in the homes, in the markets, 
wherever the life of most of the people goes 
on in its most elementary forms. 
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As a result, there are all kinds of Com- 
munist-run organizations to reach every 
group of Italians. 

Veterans join the Communist-controlled 
National Association of Italian Partisans, 
whose 300,000 members would give the Com- 
munists real military strength in case of 
revolution. Youths get early training in 
Communist doctrine by joining the Commu- 
nist Youth Federation, which has 455,000 
members. The Union of Itallan Women, 
with a million or more members, plays an 
important part in Communist-inspired 
peace rallies that attack United States and 
the Government. 

The party spends heavily on propaganda— 
more than all the other parties and the 
government put together. One United States 
diplomatic official estimates that the Com- 
munists are spending more on their propa- 
ganda than the United States is spending 
for similar purposes in all of Western Eu- 
rope. 

The official party newspaper is published 
in four large cities. Its 34 provincial edi- 
tions have a total circulation of nearly half 
& million, and as a result it is the only polit- 
ically-owned newspaper in Italy that can 
pay its own way. And there are 12 other 
pro-Communist newspapers and 104 pro- 
Communist magazines. 

Party funds come from many sources. 
How much comes from the Soviet Union, no 
one knows. The Communists, however, get 
a cut on the profits of several Communist- 
front firms that conduct trade with coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain. Most of the 
rest of the party's funds come from Individ- 
ual contributions, some of which are heavy. 
Industrialists donate big sums as insurance 
in case the Communists should ever come 
into power. 


There is no doubt that the Communists 
have a secret military apparatus, although its 
extent Is not known. Communists formed 
the most closely organized guerrilla 
movement during the war, and picked up 
an enormous supply of arms and ammu- 
nition that they hid away in caches through- 
out the country for future use. 

Since the end of the war, hardly a week 
foes by without one of these caches being 
found—generally in an industrial area where 
the sabotage potential is greatest. Up to 
the end of last year, millions of items had 
been uncovered by police, including 173 
artillery pieces and 719 mortars. What has 
been found could equip at least six guerrilla 
divisions, and the amount of equipment still 
hidden is believed to be formidable. 

The secret Communist military apparatus 

a real threat in case of war. A sample 
of its strength was seen in 1948 following 
an attempt on the life of Togliatti. Armed 
Communist rioters cut communications, oc- 
cupied factories, completely isolated several 
cities and even disarmed police cars. That 
was considered a poorly organized uprising— 
nothing like the full-scale insurrection that 
government leaders fear if Italy gets into 
a war on the side of the United States. 

American officials here are convinced that 
Communist infiltration is strong within the 
Government. 

Communist ministers held office in the 
Cabinet until May 1947. Before their oust- 
ing, they had plenty of chances to place 
their agents in the Government. Since then, 
known Communists have been removed from 
policymaking posts, but there has been no 
thorough housecleaning of Communist-ap- 
pointed officials. 

Communist agents are a force to be reck- 
oned with in the army as well. Recently an 
Italian newspaper reported that more than 
50 percent of the candidates at a paratroop- 
ers’ training school were Communists, The 
army did not reply publicly to this charge, 
but one official said privately that the per- 
centage wasn't quite that high, 
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Communism also has most of the Italian 
workingmen in its grip. Its labor confed- 
eration controls all key industries, transpor- 
tation, communications, and dock workers. 
Not all of the confederation’s members are 
Communist, but even the non-Communist 
worker stays in, because it is the only labor 
organization in Italy with unquestioned bar- 
gaining power. If he got out. he might be 
blacklisted by the Communists who control 
the hiring in his particular industry. 

There is no attempt by the Government or 
even private industry to dislodge the Com- 
munist unions from their supremacy and 
build up non-Communist unions. In fact, 
the director of the Fiat automotive plant, 
the largest factory in Italy, has openly stated 
that if he were a worker he would join the 
Communist. Labor Confederation. 

This attitude toward Communist organs of 
power is typical of the country as a whole. 

No Italian Government since the war has 
felt it politically safe to try to clamp down 
openly on Communist subversion or weed 
out Communists from the Government. Any 
move in this direction brings cries of dis- 
crimination, not only from the Commu- 
nists but from non-Co ists. 

Italy's present Premier, Giuseppe Pella, has 
promised that there will be no discrimina- 
tion for political beliefs, a phrase generally 
taken to mean that Communists in the Goy- 
ernment will not be fired for their party 
affiliations. 

There are several Government bills of long 
standing designed to control Communist 
subversion, but they have little chance of 
getting through Parliament. 

Thus the Government has no legal author- 
ity now to act against political strikes called 
by the Communists in essential industries. 
Communist schools go on turning out agents 
trained to lead a revolution when it comes, 
There is no restraint on Communist leaders 
who travel to Moscow and elsewhere behind 
the Iron Curtain to get at first hand their 
latest directives for making trouble. 

You seldom see any real indignation in the 
Italian press about the Communists’ antl- 
Government activity. Discovery of an arms 
cache gets a couple of paragraphs. : Commu- 
nist training schools are almost never men- 
tioned. When several Italians were arrested 
for channeling defense secrets to Russia the 
news created very little stir. 

Anti-Communist propaganda by the Gov- 
ernment is weak. No concerted attempt has 
been made to discredit Togliatti.- In France 
the desertion of Maurice Thorez from the 
French Army in 1939 and his flight to Moscow 
received wide publicity. But no one here 
recalls that any propaganda use ever was 
made of a statement by Togliattl in 1930 
after he became a Russian citizen: 

“As an Italian I feel like a miserable man- 
dolin player and nothing more. As a Soviet 
citizen I feel I'm worth 10,000 times what 
the best Italian citizen 18.“ 

Communist propaganda. on the other hand, 
is continuous and clever. Even reforms 
made by the Government are turned to its 
advantage. Communists tell the farmers 
that the Government would not have started 
land reform without Communist prodding. 
As a result, the party is stronger than ever 
in the poverty-stricken south, where most of 
the land reform is taking place. 

‘One reason for the general indifference to 
Communist growth is that many non-Com- 
munists are not convinced that the Italian 
Communists are a revolu party. 

Respectability in the eyes of the public 18 
a primary objective of the party. Its official 
platform is to abide by the constitution, 
support parliamentary procedure, and, if 
possible, to join the Government through 
peaceful means to carry out reforms. 

To the ayerage non-Communist the Com- 
munist Party seems too much like any other 
perty to be considered especially us. 
You like communism or you don’t—but it is 
not worth getting excited about. 
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Communists are confident of taking over 
Italy by peaceful means, giving Russia its 
first beachhead in Western Europe. If there 
is a war, they can give Russia a strong fifth 
column within Italy, But the man in the 
street isn't worried about it. 


Universal Military Training Disguised 
Under National Security Training 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an important 
article by Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, 
United States Army, retired, which ap- 
pears in the magazine Air Force for De- 
cember 1953. 

General Fellers in the past few 
months has been making an invaluable 
contribution to the Nation in discussing 
airpower and UMT. He is a veteran of 
World War II and has written and lec- 
tured frequently on military subjects. 
The article in Air Force is especially 
timely now. I commend it to the at- 
tention of all Members of Congress. 

The article follows: 

THE CONSCRIPTION FALLACY 
(By Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, U. S. Army, 
retired) 


The stage is being set to sell conscription 
to the American people. 

This month the National Security Train- 
ing Commission, which has been revised and 
strengthened by President Eisenhower, will 
report on the feasibility of superimposing 
universal military training upon the present 
draft. 

They do not call it universal military 
training any more.. National security train- 
ing is the new and more palatable trade 
name. But whatever the label on the pack- 
age, it means mandatory military service for 
America's 18-year-old sons. 

The National Security Training Commis- 
sion will supposedly give us an objective 
appraisal of this vital issue. But it is no 
secret that every member of the Commission 
favors national security training. In fact, 
its President, Dr. Karl T. Compton, recently 
wrote in a national magazine that national 
security training would guarantee adequate 
defense at a cost we can afford for the years 
that may be necessary. 

This conclusion fits neatly into the current 
official trend in defense thinking. To Rus- 
sia's H-bomb threat, the administration has 
replied with a $6 billion cut in the Air Force 
budget and an increased budget for the 
Army. And the administration has left the 
door open for national security training 
implementation, which will be supported, as 
it is perennially, by the large and powerful 
‘veterans’ organizations of the country. The 
administration recently may have set up a 
trial balloon on the subject in the form of a 
strong istration commentator who 
declared flatly, We have got to give Ike 
UMT.” 

In this atmosphere, the new Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have made it apparent that the old 
strategy of balanced forces—with each of the 
three services getting roughly one-third of 
the defense budget—is to continue. At the 
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same time, the Joint Chiefs have indicated 
their belief that our most critical military 
shortage is in trained manpower. 

For many years we have heard propaganda, 
largely tax-subsidized, that universal mili- 
tary training is the only answer to this man- 
power problem. Indeed, so powerful is this 
effort that many of our citizens have been 
led to believe that national security train- 
ing is synonymous with defense. Those who 
have opposed it have been sneered at as 
pacifists and dupes of the Communists. 

Thus far, the opposition has come exclu- 
sively from those who argue the nonmilitary 
aspects of the case. Churchmen have op- 
posed UMT on moral grounds. Others have 
been concerned with the prospect of placing 
our youth under the thumb of big govern- 
ment. Others have opposed it as being an 
impingement on personal liberties. What 
our citizens have not been told is that uni- 
versal conscription—call it what you will— 
Just does not make military sense. Even 
worse, it can lull us into a false and fatal 
sense of security. 

Conscription must be judged first by the 
military yardstick. Let us take a look at the 
facts. 

No thinking person now doubts that the 
Kremlin has both the A- and H-bomb and 
the means to deliver them. The President 
has announced that “the Soviets now have 
the capability of atomic attack on us and 
such capability will increase with the pas- 
sage of time.” 

Will national security training “guarantee 
adequate defense at a cost we can afford,” in 
the face of this rising Red peril? 

Except for her large submarine fleet, Rus- 
sia has no formidable navy. She has no 
sizable merchant marine. So long as our 
Navy controls the seas, no Red army invasion 
of the United States is possible. Our most 
serious danger lies in Russia's growing stra- 
tegic air force, now estimated at more than 
1,000 intercontinental bombers. These bomb- 
ers were not bullt to strike at Europe. They 
have far more range than is required to reach 
European targets. But, on one-way flights, 
at least, they can strike—with A- or H- 
bombs—any military or industrial target in 
the United States. 

This newly created strategic capability ts 
evidence that the Kremlin knows the United 
States_is the most formidable obstacle to 
worldwide Communist expansion. Before 
Lenin's dream of world domination can pos- 
sibly be realized. Russia’s long-range bomb- 
ers must cripple American industry and mili- 


power. 

A glance at a globe or a polar projection 
map makes it graphically clear that Russia's 
present arctic bases are as close to the indus- 
trial heart of the United States as any bases 
the Russians could capture or build in West- 
ern Europe. Russia does not need to overrun 
or dominate Europe in order to bomb the 
United States. That this deadly peril from 
the arctic region is separate and distinct 
from any situation—favorable or unfavor- 
able—which might develop in Europe, un- 
fortunately is not widely understood. 

And there is a second great threat to the 
United States. In addition to the havoc sub- 
marines can play with surface shipping they 
now can be used to launch atomic missiles. 
Consequently our coastal cities now lie ex- 
posed to this new danger from the sea. 

How would national security training at- 
tempt to meet these two mortal threats to 
our survival? Suppose that all American 
youth were trained as well as West Point 
cadets. Could this reservoir of trained man- 
power appreciably lessen the Red air and sub- 
marine threats against our homeland? It 
seems evident that they can only be count- 
ered with superior air and naval forces, in 
being. To be effective, these essential forces 
must be modernly equipped, superbly 
trained, sharpened for battle, instantly ready 
to strike. Only trained, talented, experienced 
men can hope to do the Job, 
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“ Advocates of national security training 
claim that conscription would speed war mo- 
bilization. But another ers 8 come 
with tning rapidity, e or no 
3 coupled with appalling devastation. 
Only seasoned, forces, in being and instantly 
ready, could resist and strike back. No 
longer can we think of America as a vast and 
secure base, providing trainees and muni- 
tions to speed full-scale mobilization for war. 

Today, and in the future, we must rely on 
the Armed Forces, in being, when the war 
starts. In fact, the initial atomic and hydro- 
gen assault against us might, and probably 
would, be so devastating as to make troop 
mobilization utterly impossible. And the 
outcome of the war might well be decided 
during this first short and ghastly phase. 

Even if trainee mobilization were possible, 
the training called for in the national secu- 
rity training program would be wholly in- 
adequate to meet the stunning blows of the 
initial phases of the next war. 


It takes 7 years to train a handpicked man 


to be a proficient pilot, bombardier, or navi- 
gator for our most modern bomber—the 
B47. Airmen must be thoroughly trained 
in five complex and exacting technical fields: 

Pilots and combat crews (must be volun- 
teers). 

. maintenance and repalr. 

Weapons, maintenance and repalr. 

Electronic and radio operation. 

Weather systems. 

Army and Navy personnel standards and 

requirements are also high. 

It is revealing to compare the stern re- 

ts for men in the Regular services 
with those proposed in the NST program. 
Supose the NST trainee and the 4-year Reg- 
ular enlisted volunteer start even, each with 
a 6 months’ basic-training period. During 
the next 7½ years the NST trainee will have 
received 2 weeks’ training, in 7 successive 
summers, plus 2 hours’ night instruction 
once every 2 weeks. This totals 21 weeks, or 
2.8 weeks a year. 

During the next 3% years, the Regular en- 
listed volunteer will have received a total of 
182 weeks’ training. At the prescribed NST 
rate, it would take the trainee 60 years to 
equal the training a man gets in a 4-year 
enlistment in the Regular service. 

Even the 2-year draft is far too short a 
time to train Navy and Air Force men prop- 
erly. As a consequence of this rapid turn- 
over, both these services already have a heavy 
surplus of untrained or y trained 
men. At the same time there is an acute 
shortage of qualified personnel. The pro- 
posed NST program would only make this 
unsatisfactory situation even worse. 

Ever since soldier-statesman Gen. George 
©. Marshall became Army Chief of Staff in 
September 1939, our defense policy has been 
strongly influenced by ground officers who 
advocated compulsory universal service. The 
Navy and the Air Force, however, have gone 
along most reluctantly. In fact, were they 
free to express themselves, the Navy and the 
Air Force would actively oppose NST. 

Even Army leaders recognize privately that 
6 months of NST would be of little value. 
They justify it only on the grounds that it 
might lead to longer training periods. The 
Army also supports NST because it would 
swell Army strength without producing an 
excessively large standing Army. The Re- 
serve Organizations will support it because 
it might lead to compulsory Reserve training. 
But the questions of what these NST trainees 
would be worth as a defensive force against 
air-atomic attack has been carefully avoided. 

The United States is not the only power 
vulnerable to Red attack. Europe's position 
is far more precarious. There, the Red air 
force, the Red army, and Red submarine 
missiles can all strike effectively. , 

Should war start in Europe, The United 
States is bound by treaty to intervene. On 
the highest governmental levels our national 
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defense {s shaped by the conviction that 
come what may, “We must save Europe.” 
Somehow the delusion persists that, as long 
as Europe is safe from invasion, America can- 
not be attacked. Some hold that aid to 
Europe is the best possible investment in our 
own security. 

If these premises are accepted, two more 
steps follow in logical sequence: First, con- 
tinuance of substantial foreign aid lest NATO 
fall apart, and second, if war comes, Ameri- 
can reinforcements by the million for the 
flimsy NATO Army. 

The siim NATO forces in Europe face un- 
precedented military might. In East Berlin, 
Poland, and East Germany, Russia has 30 
occupational divisions; back of these are 75 
divisions of the Central European satellites; 
behind these are 175 regular Red army and 
300 reserve divisions, equipped and trained. 

Facing this formidable array, NATO along 
the Rhine has some 25 regular and a like 
number of reserve divisions in a generally 
poor state of readiness. These flimsy forces 


can, in no way. be considered as a war deter- 


rent. Since they have no power of retalia- 
tion, sHould Russia strike. They pose no 
counterthreat against Russia itself. 

Several hundred Red twin-jet bombers, 
poised on new bases in Central Europe, are 
capable of instant atomic strikes on NATO 
nations, The 20,000 combat planes of the 
-Red air force are overwhelmingly stronger 
than our largely obsolescent 4,000 NATO air- 
craft. The NATO Air Force, like NATO 
ground forces, is too weak to be called a 
deterrent to Red aggression. 

Should war come to Europe, Red forces 
could quickly reach the Atlantic coast. 

The recent deep cuts in our Air Force 
budget indicate that Communist air suprem- 
acy over Europe is now accepted as inevitable. 
Even if we could hold our lines along the 
Rhine, our fighting forces would soon be- 
come dependent upon supplies and reinforce- 
ments from America. The Reds, able to 
destroy our industrial plants and ports of 
embarkation as well as European ports of 
debarkation and forward supply lines, could 


shut off the flow of American support to the 


fighting front, Without freedom from 
enemy air attack, NATO forces could not 
long hold out. Our men would soon be 
dead or on their way to Siberia. 

In this kind of situation, it is hard to see 
how conscription would be of assistance to 
our European allies. As a matter of fact, it 
has already been determined, although not 
announced, that the European can- 
not be supported from the United States. 
Apparently, for political or psychological rea- 
sons, this decision has not been, and probably 
will not be, officially made known. 

A military decision aaginst Russia on the 
seas is impossible. Although we can control 
the surface of the sea, blockade against the 
Communist states cannot be decisive. Be- 
hind the Iron Curtain lie all the resources 
and heavy industry necessary to support 
total, sustained, modern war. And these re- 
sources are safe and well protected, both 
militarily and geographically from land or 
sea attack. 

Since neither the United States nor Rus- 
sia can gain a victory on land or sea, a final 
decision can be won only in the sky. The 
side which controls the air can win the next 
war and national security training cannot 
infidence this decisive phase of modern com- 
bat. 

The 1951 NST Commission report con- 
tended that “full implementation of UMT 
may eventually save in excess of $13 billion 
annually.” This claim is worth looking into. 
The Commissioners estimated their program 
would cost $4 billion the first year with a 
recurring annual cost of nearly $2 billion. 
One of the services, however, placed the an- 
nual cost after the first year at $7,200 for each 
trainee, or $5.7 billion for the program. As- 
suming the annual recurring cost could be 
held to $2 billion, $15 billion would have to 
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be cut from the defense budget to save the 
$13 billion the Commission predicted. 

And there's a hidden cost, not even con- 
sidered. As soon as this proposed universal 
conscription program gets into full swing, 
some 6 million trainees, led by profession- 
als, will be demanding benefits—bonuses, 
pensions, medical care, educational subsidies, 
pressuring the Congress from all sides. 

Perhaps the Commission may have intend- 
ed that NST take the place of a $15 billion 
defense investment. Since NST cannot di- 
rectly contribute to the initial, and probably 
the decisive phase of the next war, what is ite 
proper place in the defense program? 

In view of known enemy capabilities, the 
following defense priorities are indicated: 

The best possible intelligence system. 

The strongest Air Force in the world (to 
strike the enemy and defend the homeland). 

Continued naval supremacy. 

A small professional army (largely air- 
borne). 

Ample research funds. 

Full strength National Guard. 

A realistic voluntary Air Reserve program 
to place the Reserve on a par with the guard 
in terms of readiness. 

We need all of these elements in our De- 
fense Establishment. In the light of the 
present world tension, no objective estimate 
could conceivably place NST ahead of these 
seven priorities. Their cost, however, is so 
staggering that no funds would remain for 
NST. To hold out for conscription at the 
expense of basic defense elements would be 
criminal bungling. 

Those who cling to the old-fashioned 
strategy of mass combat resist any tendency 
to reduce the size of the Army. Fortunately 
for the free world, however, the development 
of modern weapons is forcing our strategy 
away from mass surface combat. Once the 
enemy air force is cleared from the sky, total 
mobilization of our military manpower would 
be unnecessary. And the numerical strength 
of the Communist armies would become a 
liability rather than an asset. Our small, 
well-trained Ground Forces could be flown 
anywhere, even deep into enemy territory. 
There they could be air-defended and air- 
supplied, Airpower could deny supplies to 
Communist armies, destroy their transport, 
immobilize and demoralize them. : 

The proponents of conscription claim that 
the NST corps represents the best hope for 
an effective civil-defense organization. The 
trainees could deal with the death and con- 
fusion resulting from air strikes against our 
cities. Despite this fact, to spend $2 to 65 
billion annually to handle a debacle which 
could be prevented if we spend our defense 
money wisely, is a defeatist solution. 

Every man a soldier was George Washing- 
ton's wise defense prescription. In his day 
the most formidable weapon was a rife in 
the hands of a man who knew how to use 
it. Today's greatest weapon, the H-bomb, 
can destroy instantly everything in a 10-mile 
circle. This is the kind of destruction which 
we must prepare to deter or to retaliate 
against if it comes. NST can make no ap- 
presiable contribution toward this goal. It 
must not be permitted to lull us into a false 
sense of security. 

For those who belicve—as many do—that 
NST is the answer to our military manpower 
problem, consider the most critical phase of 
oan problem—reenlistment in the Regular 

orces, 

The NST trainee is in no way obliged to 
enlist in the Regular services. Their prob- 
lem of recruitment remains acute and the 
turnover tremendous, even if NST becomes 
a reality. 

At the end of 4 years of duty, an enlisted 
man in the Regular forces is just beginning 
to master his job. Yet, for a combination 
of reasons, only about 15 percent are reen- 
listing. No business concern could survive 
the extravagance of such a rapid turnover 
in technical personnel. 
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Take electronics, for example, without 
which modern air and sea power would have 
no meaning. Electronic devices take the 
place of human perception when speed, fa- 
tigue, or darkness impair proper physical re- 
action. Electronics actually improve upon 
human perception and are as essential in 
modern -warfare as were pebbies for David's 
slingshot. 

About the time a serviceman has mastered 
his job in electronics, his enlistment expires. 
Commercial companies, with millions of tele- 
vision sets to make and other millions to 
service, lose no time in making. attractive 
offers.. The service specialists would not be 
human if they spurned the lure. And the 
Armed Forces, on which our survival may 
depend, have to start all over, training new 
and green men. Conscription, instead of 
offering a solution, only compounds these 
problems. 

If advocates of NST are sincerely interested 
in solving our military manpower dilemma, 
let them concentrate their eflorts—and their 
propaganda machines—on service pay com- 
petitive with commercial practice, on better 
living conditions for our military men and 
their families, on more attractive retirement 
inducements. In the long run, these con- 
siderations would saye money. Heavy re- 
enlistments would follow so as to insure the 
highest possible personnel standards. The 
time ts long simce past when just anyone 
ean soldier. 

It is appalling that the American people 
have been denied the facts on national 
defense. While Pentagon propaganda has 
proclaimed the dire necessity for NST and 
cleverly extolled the effectiveness of obsoles- 
cent weapons and World War I strategy, 
the Air Force has failed utterly to educate 


It would appear that its leaders remain silent 
Jest they be punished and Air Force appro- 
priations cut still deeper. The gag rule is 
in force. 

As a consequence the enormous deterrent 
power of modern weapons has never caught 
the imagination of the American people. 

But the Kremlin senses this terrific power. 
For more than 30 years Russia has been 
buillding up her heavy industry. Russia is 
the base for the Communist operation to 
encompass the world. Heavy industry is an 
essential part of this base and Russia can- 
not afford either to lose it or to see it 
crippled. 

If we possess the power for sustained 
strikes against Russia's war machine and war 
industry until it is totally destroyed, the 
chances of world war III are indeed remote, 
In view of the total destructiveness of mod- 
ern weapons, it is clear that the only way 
we can save Europe and protect America is 
to avoid war. ; 

The adoption of NST merely would be 
Preparation for past wars. It would mean 
that our leaders have falled to grasp the 
nature of the new, rising Red peril from the 
sky. 

Somehow these issues must be taken to the 
American people. 


Hon. Roy Tasco Davis, Ambassador to 
Haiti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND r 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 
Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, 6 months ago, an outstanding 
Marylander was appointed Ambassador 
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to Haiti. I speak of Hon. Roy Tasco 
Davis. In his new assignment, Ambassa- 
dor Davis has already distinguished 
himself as a representative of this Gov- 
ernment. We in Maryland are justi- 
fiably proud of our native son, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a translation 
of articles appearing in the press of 
Haiti, relating to Ambassador Davis and 
his work. 

There being no objection, the transla- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


From Le Jour, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, of 
September 24, 1953] 
OMEN OF THE FuruRE—THE TRIBUTE OF 
AMBAssapER Davis 
(By Hubert Carré) 

In these days of selfishness and triumphant 
hardness through which we live, is it not a joy 
and comfort to listen to the tribute vibrat- 
ing with human interest and affection which 
His Excellency the Ambassador of the United 
States, Mr. Roy Tasco Davis, addressed yes- 
terday to His Excellency the President of the 
Republic and to the entire Haitian nation. 
Casting aside its ambiguous and conven- 
tional mask, diplomacy, through the distin- 
guished and remarkable representative of the 
United States, spoke the language of the 
heart and of friendship. The event—as it 
truly is—is food for thought for those who 
might still believe that affairs of state had 
forever banished sentiment as outmoded. 

Mr. Ambassador of the United States will 
Please forgive us for emphasizing this trib- 
ute—concise and discreet as truth itself, 
which he has offered to a nation the history 
of which constitutes a vivid epic of heroism. 

“As a young man,” he stated, “my heart 
was stirred when I read of the struggles and 
achievements of the founders of this great 
independent republic—Ogé, Toussaint, Des- 
salines, Pétion, and others. 

“During the 32 years that I have lived and 
worked among the American Republics, I 
have visited Haiti many times and have had 
an opportunity to observe and appreciate the 
qualities of your people. Before I came as a 
visitor, now I come to live with you and I 
hope that I may be regarded as an adopted 
son of the Republic.” 

In this manner, then, the distinguished 
diplomat begins his mission in Haiti under 
the threefold sign of humanism, of fervor, 
and of friendship. In fact, it is a good thing 
that the diplomat should be a humanist; his 
culture widens his experience, it gives him 
higher points of view from where he can 
dominate his task. The humanist is aware 
of delicate matters, the unknown moments 
“in which the event can be turned another 
way, and in which another alternative can 
become a fact.” 

Camille Mauclatr, in his magnificent work 
Princess of the Mind, has pointed out a cer- 
tain secret and international heredity which 
unites man. We are not too far from believ- 
ing that Ambassador Davis has this secret 
and international heredity and that he has 
a certin kinship with a Cardinal Fleury, a 
Théophile Delcassé, a Dean Acheson, a Bedel 
Smith, a Norman Armour, who have honored 
their profession, 

The noble and very human words of the 
Ambassador, during the presentation of his 
letters of credence to President Paul E. 
Magioire, bring to mind the conception of 
the profession of that other distinguished 
diplomat by the name of Jules Gambon. 
For this master of French diplomacy, success 
in the profession consisted, in possessing a 


order to do away with, and to put an end 
to the difficulties menacing to break the 
peace between peoples and governments. 
We have gone a long way from the type of 
suspicious diplomats, of those mediocre per- 
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sons with great plans, of those ambitious 
blunderers, incapable of putting into effect 
the combination of the supreme art, and 
always ready to open the door to catas- 
trophes. 

By the excellent tribute pronounced yes- 
terday, to us, Ambassador Davis has won the 
acclaim of the Nation. This very cultured 
man has broken with our time. He could 
have started a dialog with our Firmin and 
our Louis Joseph Janvier, with our po- 
litical experts whose names are Luxembourg 
Cauvin Pauléus Sannon and Louis Edouard 
Pouget. 

The tribute of Ambassador Davis is also 
an omen of the future. We predict already 
the fruitful work which will result from the 
meetings of the diplomat with our President 
who each day asserts himself more as pos- 
sessing a clear political intelligence, and who 
puts forth in the service of his country, with 
an obstinate will for success, experience, and 
unmatched tact. 

The tribute of Ambassador Davis is, in 
short, a proof and a certain guarantee of 
friendship.. This friendship will be very use- 
ful to us. It will lighten the task; it will 
tone the discussions and will lessen the 
points of friction. Above all, it is precious 
in these very serious days and at such a Heavy 
hour. It will permit us to conciliate and 
to work out differences. We need to bring 
these two partners to meet in frank cama- 
raderie. And it is in this manner that we 
are going to bring about the miracle of as- 
sociating with affection and mutual respect 
this America of Lincoln and of Roosevelt 
and that of the Haiti of Dessalines and Pé- 
tion who travel side by side, resplendent and 
glorious, on the road of liberty, heroism, and 
honor, i 


From Lé Nouvelliste, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 
of October 31, 1953] 
Tre AMERICAN AMBASSADOR SPEAKS 
(By Jacques Large) 

If it were necessary to search for words 
to describe the present Ambassador of the 
United States, His Excellency M. Roy Tasco 
Davis, one would need to abandon the con- 
ventional terms usually reserved for ambas- 
sadors, chiefs of state, and other great peo- 
ple of this world, to listen only to those spon- 
taneously dictated by esteem, congeniality, 
and respect. 

Ambassador Davis is one of those persons 
of whom is said ordinarily that he wears 
his heart on his sleeve. With eyes sparkling 
with life, a smile on his lips, of easy man- 
ner, the infectious enthusiasm of Ambas- 
sador Roy Tasco Davis wins one over in- 
stantly. This, perhaps, may explain the 
great popularity of the Ambassador who in 
a few days has made as many friends as 
though he had lived in this country since 
10 years ago. s 

Of course, Halti was not unknown to him. ` 
About 30 years ago when Ambassador Davis 
was on his way to his first post in Costa 
Rica, he passed by Port-au-Prince, where 
he stayed for 2 days. Since then, he has had 
occasion to come to Haiti at least 10 times. 
“These repeated visits,” he says, “increased 
more each time the profound friendship that 
I feel toward the Haitian people.“ 

Afid what better proof of friendship could 
he have given than by choosing himself to 
come to Halti. His predecessor, Ambassador 
Travers, who was ill, did not wish to hand 
in his resignation, as he hoped to get well 
and return to Haiti, which he Uked very 
much, The State Department having con- 
fidence in Ambassador Travers waited a long 
time before naming another Ambassador; 
however, since Mr. Travers’ Illness continued, 
the latter decided to 

At the same time, Ambassador Davis, who 
is an experienced career diplomat, was asked 
to suggest a post to which he would have 
liked to be named. “I avail myself of 
the opportunity,” says Ambassador Davis, 
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“and I requested to be named to Haitt, 
where I had always wanted to return. * * * 
As to Mr. Travers, he is still Ul, being con- 
fined to the hospital.” 

The friendship which Ambassador Davis 
has for Haitians dates from a long time 
back. From the time when he was quite 
voung— Do not ask me how many years 
ago,” he says smiling—when, as a young 
man, he read the History of Halti— when 
one reads the History of Haiti, one cannot 
help but be truly impressed. Those are 
fects which assume the magic colors of the 
marvelous.” 

Since then he has wished to know the 
Haitian people. Not in a superficial manner, 
as a tourist, but as one who wishes to know 
the persons one loves: profoundly. Now that 
he is among us, he is going to avail himself 
of the opportunity to do so, to meet, to get 
to know the peasant, the laborer, as well as 
the intellectual, the businessman, by going 
into all the small corners, to be first of all 
& man who interests himself deeply in other 
human beings, and then, the Ambassador, 

He has already been astonished to see the 
impressive changes which have taken place 
in Haiti. “I, who am a very inquisitive per- 
son,” he says, “when I used to visit Haiti, 
could hardly ever leave the city, as the high- 
ways were scarcely passable. Now, with the 
excellent highways that are being built, I 
shall be able to make up for it.” 

Among the achievements which have im- 
pressed him the most he mentioned the Cité 
Magloire (workers! city), public hygiene, 
which has made fantastic progress, and the 
public works at Cap Haitien, of which he has 
heard so much that we shall make It a point 
to visit that city at the first opportunity, He 
has also been very impressed to read that 
in 2 years the surface of paved highways has 
been doubled in Haiti. Concerning the tour- 
ist industry in Haiti, Ambassador Davis 
thinks that it will undorgo great develop- 
ment. “I myself,” he says, “each time I send 
n letter abroad, add a paragraph praising the 
beauty of Haiti-from the point of view of 
tourism.” With a publicity agent of this 
type and of this imoprtance, of course, our 
tourist industry can only flourish rapidly. 

Ambassador Davis emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the achievements already accom- 
plished through collaboration between the 
Haitian and American Governments. 

In the sphere of the point 4 program for 
ald to underdeveloped countries, agencies 
such as the Service tif Inter-Améri- 
cain de Production Agricole (SCIPA) and the 
Service Coopératif Inter-Américain de la 
Santé Publique (SCISP) in Haiti have dem- 
onstrated their usefulness and efficiency in- 
creasingly day by day. And in order to illus- 
trate his thought, Ambassador Davis gives as 
an example the health center which SCISP 
built at Anse-A-Veau just a few days after 
the earthquake. “Perhaps,” he adds smiling, 
“only to test the strength of the health cen- 
ter.“ But the latter, a symbol of Haitian- 
American cooperation, stood up well, and was 
able to give help to hundreds of wounded 
and distressed persons. 

Ambassador Davis considers himself very 
fortunate to have at his side to help him in 
his task M. Homer Gayne, the cultural at- 
taché. He asked Mr. Gayne, who was vaca- 
tioning at that time in the United States, to 
interrupt his holidays and return with him 
to Haiti. The latter accepted willingly, and 
Ambassador Davis is thankful each day for 
his collaboration, 

“Countries of the entire world,” says Am- 
bassador Davis, “are subject to economic 
difficulties. Even my own country, although 
@ very rich one, has its economic 


age: President Magloire, whose efforts, I be- 
lieve, should be supported by all Haitians, 
as is done in my country, where the great 
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majority of the people support the efforts 
of the government in its projects and in its 
great task of safe-guarding world peace.” 
Are there any problems between the two 
countries? “To my knowledge,” says Am- 
bassador Davis, “there are no problems be- 
tween Halti and the United States of Amer- 
ica, and none could arise which could not 
be resolved through friendly discussions.” 
The only matter which worries Ambassa- 
dor Davis is his French. He can already read 
it, but he is going to devote himself seri- 
ously to its study in order to be able to 
speak it fluently. “Naturally,” he adds, with 
an exasperated look and a malicious smile, 
“I don't expect to become a Léon Laleau or 
a Dantės Bellegrade, but I shall do my best.” 
He will do his best, although in his con- 
science, Ambassador Davis doubts that he 
will learn créole before French. The reason 
for this is simple. Ambassador Davis can- 
not help but be pleasant to persons who are 
pleasant, and he thinks that Haitians are 
the nicest people in the whole world. He 
also wishes to learn the language of the 
majority of Haitians in order to be able to 
converse with them. “I am sorry that my 
automobile is not large enough,” he says, 
“to be able to give a seat to all those peasant 
women who carry large baskets on their 
heads, and who descend gayly down the 


“steep hills.” 


' Then, suddenly, Ambassador Davis be- 
comes sericus. He seems to be deep in 
thought for a minute. Then he says slowly: 
“What makes a nation is not only the ex- 
tension of its territory. Its greatness con- 
sists in many other factors, Haiti has had 
to confront many problems during its 150 
years of independence. She has had to re- 
solve and is always resolving these problems 
courageously, for the most part, by the aid 
of its only resources; for this reason, she 
should be considered as worthy of the re- 
spect of the world.” 

If one were permitted to draw a conclu- 
sion ds to the meaning of the words of Mr. 
Roy T. Davis, the smiling Ambassador, one 
might make the following resumé: “I wish to 
be an observer. I wish to be a friend. I wish 
to be of assistance.” What he also wishes 
is to give his friendship and his confidence 
to Haitians, He may be sure that Haitians 
will reciprocate * * © 

And if it were not for the respect which 
his rank of Ambassador demands, one would 
like to be able to tell him, while tapping 
him affectionately on the shoulder, and using 
a common expression of his beautiful and 
great country: “Roy, you're & wonderful 
guy.” 


What Korea Really Means 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article, 
entitled “What Korea Really Means,” 
which appeared in the December 1953 
issue of Democratic Digest: 

War Korra Reatty Means—We Dm Nor 
l Dance, Bur WE NEED Nor Car 
(By Dore Schary) 

In the uneasy days since the Korean 
armistice was announced, a disturbing mood 
that was shown by many Americans on the 
first day of that truce has persisted. 

There were, as was remarked in one mag- 
azine article, “No whistles, no cheers, no 
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dancing,” when the cease-fire was proclaimed. 
In one sense, that was as it should be, for 
loud and boisterous display of ticker tape, 
firecrackers, and bourbon bottles has always 
been a sorry tribute to the dead and maimed 
and missing who won the peace. But there 
was another and more significant attitude 
involved in the people's restrained reception 
of the news that the guns had been stilled. 
That spirit is reflected in the emphasis on 
the side of defeat rather than victory in 
much that has been written about the 
Korean truce. 

The peace is here, unsteady as it may be, 
insecure as it is. It is here, and instead of 
its being viewed as the first demonstration 
of what can be won by the United Nations 
against an aggressor, we are presently being 
belabored by the strident cries of many who 
say this is the time for us to withdraw from 
the new world of 1953, and retreat to the 
disastrous isolation of 1920. 

In his recent book, the Big Change, Fred- 
erick Lewis Allen writes eloquently of the 
attitude in America after World War I. He 
recounts the rise of the cynical point of view 
of that war. Mockery was attached to the 
repetition of that familiar phrase, “Make 
the world safe for democracy.” There were 
scandals about munitions which were used 
to discredit the American position; these 
were .revelations about propaganda; there 
was the flood of literature and legend that 
led finally to the rejection of the first bold 
dream, the League of Nations, and, inevi- 
tably, to the isolation of the nineteen 
twenties and thirties. 

We were told in fiction, in films and in the 
theater about the gangster who was the vic- 
tim of war. There were stories about the 
inexperienced civilian soldier who had been 
given à gun and who turned into a predatory 
monster who avenged the betrayal of his wife 
while he was in the Argonne by machine- 
gunning his rival and becoming a vice lord 
because all the jobs had been filled by slack- 
ers. But J. Edgar Hoover has said that all 
of this war-veteran-turned-gangster theme 
is invention, that, in fact, gangsters sprang 
from the evil of juvenile delinquency, and 
the percentage of veterans in crime Is so 
minor that it has no significance. 

But so many believed it then, and that 
World War I was unimportant and unneces- 
sary and that we were not going to get 
caught again or pull England's chestnuts 
out of the fire. Europe was Europe and 
America was the United States, and nevor 
the twain shall meet. This led then to the 
ads about World War I veterans, the “hello, 
sucker” display that bred a laissez-faire atti- 
tude about the goings-on all over the rest of 
the globe. Hitler was a funny little figure 
with a silly mustache, and while Mussolini 
did seem to have a fondness for the use of 
castor oll on many people, after all he did 
make the trains run on time, and although it 
Was too bad about the Jews in Germany, you 
had to give Hitler credit for bullding good 
roads, 


So we lived in this atmosphere and 
watched all the fast-moving events flash by, 
and those who said, “Look—be careful—see 
what's happening—it means danger“ 
were warmongers or New Dealers or alarm- 
ists—or Communists (though the Commu- 
nists were trying to put blinders on us from 
Munich to June 14, 1941, when Hitler crossed 
into Russia). 

And then with Pearl Harbor, we suddenly 
knew the facts of life. 

With VJ-day came resolution that this 
wouldn't happen again—that we would live 
and breathe in a world organization devoted 
to the abolition of war. Not overnight; 
never overnight; not with the Russians who 
threw blocks, hid the ball, ran the wrong 
way and deliberately dropped forward passes. 
But stubbornly the rest of the world stayed 
on the job picking up a yard here and a yard 
there and, best of all, still held onto the 
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Then Korea. 

This was, as they say in all songs, stories, 
movies and plays, it.“ 

And the country by a big majority said yes 
and hurrah when President Truman ordered 
the Armed Forces to fight. 

Maybe we all thought it was right because 
it looked so easy. A war against a rag-tag 
army of north Koreans. Perhaps two regi- 
ments of Marines could do the trick. But it 
wasn’t easy and the big load was ours here 
in the United States. It did mean the lives 
of 24,000 Americans, and the lives of many 
others from other nations who fought and 
bled with us, and it meant high texes. It 
meant more delay in seeing some dreams of 
peace come true. It meant dissension at 
home and confusion abroad. It meant look- 
ing at our neighbors and asking why they 
couldn't do more, It meant all those things 
and more. 

It meant a resurgence of that old-time 
political religion—isolation. Korea toppled 
one administration and brought in a new 
one that would hopefully end the trouble— 
some way, any way—even if (and this “ii” 
was a final absurdity) it meant enlarging 
the war to end the war. 

The answer to “Why Korea?“ was forgot- 
ten. The truth that this was the first time 
the world had said “enough” to aggression 
was overlooked under a flood of doubt and 
suspicion, What we had failed to do in 
Manchuria, in Ethiopia, in the Rhineland, 
we finally did in Korea—and we did it right 
away—and the possibility that we had de- 
stroyed a Russian timetable for conquest 
was forgotten and dismissed. 

And now it is over—and instead of a feel- 
ing that a victory for the free world has been 
won, we are in danger of being sold a bad 
Dill that it was a waste, a betrayal, a useless 
fight. 

The soldiers who fought in Korea—Amer- 
icans, South Koreans, Turks, English, and 
those of other nations—must not be deluded 
into believing that they have wasted their 
blood and their effort. They must not ever 
be fooled into believing that our comrades 
died uselessly in a struggle that never should 
have been fought. The men who live in the 
Kremlin know that Korea was a victory for 
the United Nations. We Americans should 
know that, too. 

In the first angry days of Korea, our think- 
ing was clear and our purpose high. Don't 
let our thinking become confused. Don't 
let our purpose shrink because Korea cost so 
much. Korea demonstrated to the nations of 
the world that they share among them not 
only a deep sense of national honor, but a 
deep sense of international integrity and 
moral indignation. It would be a tragic 
circumstance if we turned our backs on the 
glowing picture painted by free men in 
Korea. 

Let us have “no whistles, no cheers, no 
dancing” in our hour of mourning for the 
dead—but a rich and full measure of heart- 
warming triumph is properly in order. 


Address by Associate Justice Jackson at 
the American Bar Center Cornerstone 
Ceremony 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 
Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Robert H. Jackson, Asso-, 
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ciate Justice, Supreme Court of the 

United States, at the American Bar Cen- 

ter Cornerstone Ceremony, Chicago, on 

November 2, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY ROBERT H. JACKSON, ASSOCIATE 
JUSTICE, SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, AT THE AMERICAN BAR CENTER COR- 
NERSTONE CEREMONY, CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 2, 
1953 
Fellow members and friends of the Ameri- 

can Bar Association, cornerstones are com- 

monplace unless they gain distinction from 
the vision and faith of those who lay them. 

Our vision today Is of an American Bar Cen- 

ter which will focus the influence and pilot 

the activities of the largest association of 
lawyers in the world. This influence literal- 
ly saturates American intellectual life. Gen- 
erally, in each community its. members are 
among the most respected and articulate 
leaders in every field of thought and action. 

The special competence and responsibility 
of the bar is in the administration of justice 
under law, because the private law office is 
the very cornerstone of that system. Only 
through it can the citizen learn the increas- 
ingly complicated rules which bear upon his 
peculiar rights or obtain effective access to 
any except minor courts. To these offices 
each day come countless men and women in 
grief or greed, In anger or distress. While 
the bar is not free from that low cunning 
which gives it the reputation of promoting 
strife for its own profit, as a whole it car- 
ries to litigation few of the cases it is of- 
fered, and our law offices settle many times 
the number of controversies that are settled 
by the courts. 

But there are occasions when the lawyer 
will be false to his client and to his profes- 
sion if he is not ready to risk his own stand- 
ing on a hard and perhaps unpromising 
contest. Rights, whether given by Consti- 
tution, statute, or common law, are but 
scraps of paper unless a lawyer will go into 
the courtroom and there give concrete effect 
to the abstract word. Von Jhering goes so 
far as to say, “All the law in the world has 
been obtained by strife.” And he adds that 
“Every legal right—the legal rights of a 
whole nation as well as those of individuals 
supposes a continual readiness to assert and 
defend it.“ Thus the bar has a considerable 
part in lawmaking, and the prestige and 
authority of law as a social force at any time 
is very much what the lawyers make it. 

Today it weighs heavily upon the hearts 
of men who love their profession that many 
conditions conspire to frustrate achievement 
of an effective rule of law. The events 
which have made the deepest impression 
upon the thought of the first half of our 
20th century are 2 World Wars which dis- 
torted or extinguished more lives through 
scientific slaughter of combatants and cal- 
culated killing and torture of civillan popu- 
lations than any wars of history. Our era 
has seen probably as many as 6 million men, 
women, and children put to death for no 
offense but having been born of a different 
race. It has reintroduced forced labor on a 
scale never before witnessed as a device of 
dictatorship. It made the concentration 
camp, whose scientific cruelty puts the an- 
cient torture chamber to shame, one of the 
most populous institutions of our time. 
These evils in a large part of the world are 
still carried on in the second half of our 
century. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, in this age of 
general education our Nation is plagued with 
unprecedented juvenile delinquency, gang- 
sterism, and shocking crimes followed only 
by long-delayed punishment or by none. 
The administration of our criminal law, 
from one cause or another, is a humiliation 
and & discredit to our profession and our 
country. And even civil justice is still de- 
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layed or denied, and often beyond the reach 
of deserving men and women. We cannot 
fairly disagree that specific laws in many 
fields are inadequate or obsolete, that law- 
yers ofttimes fail to live up to their pro- 
fessional standards, and courts do not meas- 
ure up to their responsibilities. The lay 
public is quite justified in viewing these 
conditions as a challenge to the leadership 
of the bar. 

But what seems to me more ominous fs 
the tendency to skepticism as to whether a 
struggle for improvement in the law is worth- 
while, the doubt that reliance can be placed 
upon any law for the control of force or 
the determination of conflicts. Indeed, there 
is a cult which thinks meanly of our calling 
and tutors youth that realistically there is | 
no law except the will of those in authority, 
that judgments of the courts express noth- 
ing deeper than the personal preference of 
the judge, and his opinions merely manipu- 
late words and symbols to rationalize or dis- 
semble his predilections. Our people, ap- 
palled by the magnitude and stubbornness of 
the manifestations of lawlessness, tend to 
eink into a suicidal fatalism that accepts 
violence, crime, injustice, and misgovern- 
ment as part of the natural and changeless 
order of things. 

The most revealing symptom of a declining 
faith in reason and legitimacy as power in 
the world is evidenced by the geal with 
which people everywhere are turning their 
minds to accumulating instruments of 
physical power. The titanic struggle for 
military superiority now being waged be- 
tween nations is on the assumption that 
material, not moral, force will determine 
their destinies. No nation is more force- 
minded today than our own. The people 
are burdened and unhappy under it, but 
they do not know how to withdraw because 
the stakes seem to be so high that the dread- 
ful game must be played on to fortune or 
ruin. And within each nation the internal 
struggle for power between classes, creeds, 
races, and ideologies tends to take on the 
same uncompromising character. 

The question we face today is whether the 
profession which we envision as centering 
here will have any saving faith to offer to 
an anxious and bewildered people. I think 
it has. A matter-of-fact and practical pro- 
fession has courage and idealism to assert 
its belief in law and in the rule of law as the 
last best hope for an orderly and tranquil 
nation and for a peaceful world. 

When we speak thus of law, we are not 
concerned with the merits or defects of any 
particular statutes, regulations, decisions, or 
procedures. We are s of a reasoned 
and intelligible system of thought about the 
adjustment of life’s relationships between 
man and his neighbor, growing out of his 
family, his state, his land, his personality, 
his contracts, his injuries. The general ideas 
of law that lie back of all detailed laws com- 
prise a system of legal philosophy older and 
more profound than legislation, on which 
we base an ever-growing body of legal learn- 
ing which approaches a science of civilized 
life. Foundations for this law were laid long 
ago by men of our calling who waged their 
contests in the Roman Forum or in West- 
minster Hall. 

This Western law rejects the teachings of 
fatalism and presupposes that normal men 
have free wills and, since they may choose, 
that they may be held responsible for the 
results of their choice. It always has been 
fundamentally irreconcilable with any vey 
of determinism, economic or otherwise. 
concepts of free wìll and responsibility 7 
the premises on which we have built our 
entire doctrine of duties and liabilities, of 
law and its sanctions, 

The for our confidence in the rule 
of law is its history through 15 centuries 
since Justinian’s great series of compilations 
which preserved Roman law for posterity. 
While long dormant, ite influence since the 
lith century in moulding intellectual, social, 
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and political life on this planet would be 
hard to overestimate. Despite endless modi- 
fication of component rules and doctrines, 
it has retained its distinctly Roman char- 
acter and been the groundwork of contem- 
porary civil law. It furnished the main 
principles for Napoleon's Civil Code, a com- 
bination of fruitful innovation and ancient 
usage” which became the most widely copied 
legal work since Justinian. Thus, Rome 
furnished a fundamental philosophy for the 
law today being administered in France and 
Holland and their possessions, and in Ger- 
many, Italy, Scotland, Switzerland, Quebec, 
South Africa, all of Latin America, and our 
own Louisiana. 

The common law, T need not remind you, 
had a later origin. Nurtured by our parent 
profession in England, it spread with the 
mother tongue to the United States, British 
Canada, Australia, India, and New Zealand. 
Little aided by legislation, it flourished as 
a consensus of experienced judicial opinion 
and made its way because of its reasonable- 
ness and workability in settling the ever- 
present conflicts in society. 

At times, the integrity of both systems has 
been threatened by the extravagance of revo- 
lution and by the distoritions of despotism. 
But it 18 reassuring that each not only sur- 
vived but actually continued to shape the 
underlying structure of society during the 
very regimes which threatened it, The com- 
mon law, although yielding on important 
matters, as a system continued to rule Eng- 
land during Stuart absolutism, a Crom- 
wellian Protectorate, a Restoration, and a 
limited monarchy. Carried to this country, 
it flourished during a Colonial period, a 
Revolution, a Confederation, a chaos of sepa- 
rate States, and a Union. Civil law has 
undergone even greater vicissitudes. It 
served a Louis XIV, endured the French 
Revolution, emerged as a dominant influence 
in Napoleonic codification, and adapted itself 
to both Teutonic and Latin tradition, Such 
history is convincing that our two great 
Western legal systems do protect ultimate 
values which meet the natural needs of 
society, that they answer some deeper need 
than expediency and utility, and by inherent 
worth can hold society together by ruling 
the hearts and minds of men. 

Law in this sense must not be confused 
with the activities and interests which it 
permeates. Law is not government nor is it 
politics, though it is closely related to politi- 
cal science and receives particular positive“ 
rules from legislation. Our law is not rell- 
gion, although many of its finest precepts are 
drawn from religious teachings. Law is not 
economics, though it is deeply involved with 
economic problems; nor is it sociology, 
though its chief concern is with the welfare, 
health, and well-being of society. 

When we consider the body of substantive 
principles we call law in this separate sense, 
what stands out is not differences but simi- 
larities between the systems. We must ex- 
cept public law, which is more influenced by 
the regime of the hour, and procedure, on 
which any two lawyers from the same school 
are certain to disagree. But basic ideas of 
Just dealing and civilized living are so strik- 
ingly alike that we may foresee a mutual 
understanding and cooperation between the 
professions of the western world greater than 
has existed in the past. And if a peaceful 
and stable international order ever !s reached, 
it is not rash to predict that it will result 
from acceptance by the professions of all 
nations of an international rule of law as a 
curb on lawless power in control of great 
states. 

It is the nature of power always to resist 
and evade restraints by law, just as it is the 
essential nature of law, as we know it, al- 
ways to curb power. Our Bill of Rights sig- 
nifies victory of law over power. Perhaps the 
decisive difference between Communist legal 
Philosophy and that of the West is that our 
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law puts rational restraints upon the use of 
coercive power by those in authority, while, 
as Vyshinsky points out, Soviet law is only 
“expressing the will of the dominant class,” 
to be enforced upon all by the “compulsive 
force of the state.“ Thus their law, instead 
of controlling the prevailing authority, is 
merely another implement—mainly, we may 
believe, a propaganda implement in the 
hands of the authorities, 

The conception of law as a brake on power 
is one of the chief contributions to civiliza- 
tion made by our profession, which has ex- 
erted more than its proportionate influence 
in constitutional conventions, legislative 
bodies, and executive departments, as well 
as in courts. But it is largely due to. these 
lawyers that all three branches of our Gov- 
ernment have been conducted on the same 
assumption that they exercise power under, 
not above, the law. Thus these lawyers have 
contributed mightily to a cohesion and mod- 
eration in our federation without which it 18 
doubtful if our system of dispersion of pow- 
ers would prove workable. 

May we not today usefully summarize our 
creed? It must, of course, be a statement of 
ideals which, Uke all Ideals, can be ap- 
proached only slowly and never reached, yet 
are nearly enough attainable to enlist and 
inspire a profession of practical and sophisti- 
cated men of the world, 

We believe in law as an intellectual disci- 
pline capable of directing the thought and 
action of law-trained men and, through their 
leadership, of guiding men and masses away 
from violence, vengence, and force and to- 
ward submission of all grievances to settle- 
ment by fair legal procedures. We believe 
in it as an authority to which the just judge, 
so far as humanly possible, will yield his per- 
sonal prepossessions, passions, and interests. 

We believe in law as a growing and pro- 
gressive science of civilized lite, not as a 
closed doctrine like the law of the Medes and 
Persians. Our profession is duty-bound to 
supply bold and imaginative leadership to 
bring and keep justice within the reach 
of persons in every condition of life, to de- 
vise processes better to secure men against 
false accusation and society against crime 
and violence, and to preserve not merely 
the forms of constitutional government but 
the spirit of liberty under law as embodied 
in our Constitution, 

We believe that the only permissible use 
of coercive force is under the law. No device 
of compulsion by public authority or private 
advantage is tolerable unless authorized by 
the law of the land and executed by proce- 
dure that conform to strict concepts of due 
process of law. 

We believe in a strong and Independent 
judiciary charged with adjusting and apply- 
ing law to conditions of our time, with bal- 
ancing the values of continuity against those 
of improvement, certainty against adapta- 
bility, liberty against authority. By inde- 
pendence of the Judge we mean more than 
freedom from subservience to other branches 
of Government; we mean the largest free- 
dom humanly attainable from his own parti- 
sanship, class interest, political bias or group 
pressures, We maintain our right respect- 
fully to criticize what we may think errors 
of honest judgment by our courts and judges, 
but we can show no leniency toward judicial 
partisanship, faithlessness, carelessness, or 
irresponsibility. 

We believe in an Independent bar, free not 
Only from Government control, but intel- 
lectually independent of client control. In 
the client-and-attorney relation the client 
is not a master, the lawyer is not a mere 
hired hand. He is an officer of the court, 
with a duty of independent judgment in the 
Performance of his professional service and 
under a duty to serve all sorts and conditions 
of men. 

We believe it a duty to champion all fun- 
damental rights under the law, but we recog- 
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nize a special trust and competence to safe- 
guard every man’s right to fair trial, on 
which every other right is dependent. We 
cannot approve any use of official powers 
or position to prejudice, injure, or condemn 
a person in liberty, property, or good name 
which does not inform him of the source 
and substance of the charge and give a 
timely and open-minded hearing as to its 
truth, safeguards without which no judg- 
ment can have a sound foundation. We can- 
not condone any use of publicity to stir 
either hatred or sympathy for those on trial. 
or to arouse public opinion upon the basis 
of rumor or statements not verified by oath 
and tested by cross-examination, 

We believe respect and understanding tis 
due systems of law other than our own, how- 
ever different. We recognize them as the 
efforts of dedicated men under other condi- 
tions and influences to reach justice as a 
goal, We welcome opportunity for confer- 
ence, comparison of experience, and doctrine, 
and the fullest intercourse and fraternity 
with our professional brethren in other 
lands. We approach them and their work 
in a spirit of humility and awareness of our 
own failures and shortcomings and not as 
crusaders for uniformity or standardization 
in disregard of the differing traditions, cul- 
tures, and conditions of peoples and nations. 

We believe that the great purpose of 
achieving a peaceful world is best ap- 
proached through a strengthening and ex- 
tending of international law and interna- 
tional legal institutions along the lines of 
their development in the West. We belleve 
the legal processes of adjudication and arbi- 
tration offer an honorable and effective alter- 
native to war as a means for correction of 
Just international grievances. 

It is in support of these ideals that this 
American Bar Center will marshal the united 
wisdom and influence of our numerous and 
powerful profession. 

A story that I have often told seems espe- 
cially apt today. A visitor at a cathedral 
under construction questioned three work- 
men as to what they thought they were do- 
ing. The first muttered, I am making a 
living.” The second gave the uninspired 
reply, “I am laying this stone.” The third 
one looked up toward the sky and his face 
was lighted up by his faith as he said, “I am 
bulding a cathedral.” 

What are we doing today? We are building 
® cathedral to testify to our faith in the rule 
of law. 


The Slimy Trail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an editorial from the Berlin Journal, 
Berlin, Wis., Sunday, November 8, 1953. 
The editorial reads as follows: 


THe SLIMY TRAIL 


Washington disclosures concerning Harry 
Dexter White and his retention in ofice by 
then President Truman when all the rest of 
the country knew of White's questionable po- 
litical character, has direct application in our 
many Journal communities. 

Harry Truman, the man (not President) 
has always had a great number of friends, 
and among them were, of course, numerous 
of the unsavory Pendergast political machine 
in Kansas City, with control, generally, of 
most of the other parts of the State. That 
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did not add cleanness, because wherever its 
slimey paw touched there was nastiness. But 
United States Senator Harry Truman was 
loyal to his boss, delivered a eulogy on 
the Senate floor, and flew out to Kansas City 
ph acd his personal homage to his deceased 


What has all this to do with our village, 
rural, and city communities? What has it 
to do with farm produce? How can it effect 
us? That's worth going into. First, we are 
burdened by high taxes because people con- 
trolled the government who thought first of 
personal allegiances and only secondly of 
obligations to responsibility. The fact that 
under the Roosevelt and Truman administra- 
tions so many Communists infiltrated into 
Government, got too tight a hold on the 
Democratic Party management, set up the 
program under which agriculture is having 
a hard time, allowed people with foreign 
attachments and sympathies to mold our 
country’s foreign policies, should make any 
person wilt before the thought of that party's 
return to é 

That’s part of the reason why the farm 
population, village, town, and city popula- 
tions should want a competent administra- 
tion in washington—an honest administra- 
tion in Washington. We dare not let gov- 
ernment again fall to opportunists, incom- 
petents, and to the hordes of foreign sympa- 
thizers who live in the luxury of this country 
apparently upon the gold drawn from the 
earth in Siberia by millions of constantly 
dying slaves. It is wise to be on our guard 
that we do not become slaves under such 
Government that a few seem to want again. 

Revelations concerning Mr. White's foreign 
sympathy, if not direct attachment, was not 
unknown to a lot of people during his life 
and during his fattening at the trough under 
the New Deal and the Fair Deal administra- 
tions. It seemed, however, that a commu- 
nistic tinge only added luster to a person 
during the Roosevelt and Truman admin- 
istrations. 

Another reason why the Democratic Party 
cannot be trusted is the hue and cry for 
the return of the Government to the people. 
‘The people have the Government, now, under 
competent management, The Democrats’ 
sore spot is because of the competency of 
the present management, because the heads 
of departments are experienced in handling 
large and intricate affairs, in contrast to the 
Democrats' wishes for small people with lit- 
tle competency who can be handled by the 
right people. And, as is known to all, for 
years and years the right people controlled 
us into a mess which with great competency, 
as now, cannot be cleaned up in a few 
months. The political floor and walls were 


dirty. 

Shall we return the Government to those 
who would pile up more and more debts? 
Shall we trust them, when they built the ex- 
pense of government to the breaking point? 
Shall we return them to authority so they 
can further sell us down the river, so we can 
more smocthly flow into the maw of the 
Communist authority? 

Shall we let temporary loss of some profit, 
due to the Democrats, lead us into ultimate 
disintegration? Shall we sacrifice our birth- 
right as the New Deal and the Fair Deal sac- 
rificed them for us? Our birthright is elastic 
Just so far. Is it wise to stretch it beyond 
endurance? It can break, you know. 

Disclosures concerning Mr. White are in 
u long line yet to come. There's a rotten 
mess, accumulated through 20 years. Let's 
not expect the Eisenhower laundry to clean 
up all that mess in weeks. 

Let's be cautious for our own welfare, us 
individuals and as a nation. Let's give the 
laundry time to get the enormous number 
of dirty shirts clean. We'll be better off in 
the long run, and there's a chance ahead for 
profit where it should be, and that does not 
include communistic Russia; that does not 
include half a dozen big labor czars, who 
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would cut the farmers’ throat, politically, 
without a pang; that does not include the 
slimy machines, 

The cleaning will give all of us a better 
chance. Giving support to Americanism will 
be more profitable than supporting the 
forces of disintegration. And White repre- 
sented the last group. 


Questionnaire to Michigan’s Eighth 
District Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, December 21, 1953, I mailed 53,000 
questionnaires to my congressional dis- 
trict. In making up such a mailing list 
I have used rural and city directories, 
telephone directories, auto registration 
lists, and all possible names available in 
order to cover a good cross section of my 
district. This questionnaire gives Mich- 
igan's Eighth District citizens an oppor- 
tunity to express their views without 
regard to party affiliation and without 
revealing their names unless they so 
desire. The percentage of return looks 
encouraging as of this date, and I am 
looking forward to the tabulated results, 
which should be ready for distribution 
early in February. 

The introductory paragraph of ex- 
planation and the 25 questions which are 
to be answered “Yes” or “No” follows: 

Tn order to assist your Congressman in de- 
ciding some of the important issues now 
before the Congress, your opinions in these 
matters would be greatly appreciated. They 
may be checked yes“ or “no” and comments 
may be written on the reverse of this sheet. 
Please return this in the enclosed stamped 
addressed envelope not later than January 
20, 1954. 

1. Government expenses should not legally 
exceed Government income in any given 
fiscal year. 

2. Social security should be extended on a 
compulsory basis to farmers, professional 
people, etc. 

3. The social-security retirement age 
should be lowered from 65 to 60. 

4. The social-security system should be 
put more nearly on a pay-as-you-go basis, 

5. A person should be required to con- 
tribute for 20 quarters for social-security 
eligibility. 

6. Postal rates should be raised sufficiently 
so that the Post Office Department can show 
a profit. 

7. Tam in favor of universal military train- 
ing as part of a high school course. 

8. Selective-service calls should be sum- 
cient to maintain our Armed Forces at their 
present levels, 

9. Veterans with mnon-service-connected 
disabilities should only recelve medical care 
in cases of proven poverty. 

10. The American Communist Party should 
be outlawed. 

11. Persons testifying before congressional 
committees should be required to answer 
questions as to Communist Party member- 
ship. 

12. Senator Jon McCarty is performing 
a distinct public service to the American 
people. 
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13. The Taft-Hartley Act is basically fair 
to both labor and management. 

14. Price supports should be retained at 
90 percent of parity for the time being. 

15. Crop surpluses should be built to guard 
against future drought or other unfavorable 
conditions, 

16. Iam in agreement with Secretary Ben- 
son's announced plans and policies. 

17. Soi! conservation payments to farmers 
should be continued. 

18. Farm co-ops and other such nonprofit 
organizations should be taxed similarly to 
private corporations, 

19. Production controls should be main- 
tained on all price-supported commodities. 

20. Our present tariffs should gradually be 
reduced over a period of time. 

21. Foreign aid should be cut at least 50 
percent from the last appropriations au- 
thorized. 

22. American troops should be left at full 
strength in Korea until a political settlement 
is reached. 

23. Atomic weapons should be used wher- 
ever American troops may have to fight 
Communists. 

24. No country trading with the Com- 
munists should receive American military 
or economic aid. 

25. A constitutional amendment is re- 
quired to protect domestic law against in- 
ternational treaties (Bricker amendment), 


Occupation | ossicles a 


More Timber From the National Forests 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, at 
the Mid-Century Conference on Re- 
sources for the Future, Mr. W. D. Hagen- 
stein, forest engineer for the Industrial 
Association, Portland, Oreg., made an 
extremely important address on the sub- 
ject “More Timber From the National 
Forests.” I am inserting it in the Recorp 
because I believe many Members of the 
Congress will be interested in it. 

The address follows: 

Our national forests have never fulfilled 
the most important purpose for which they 
were set aside. That purpose, according to 
the act of June 4, 1897, was “to furnish a 
continuous supply of timber for the use and 
necessities of the citizens of the United 
States.“ 

Our great national forest properties in the 
continental United States comprise a sixth of ` 
the total commercial forest land. They are 
occupied principally by mature old-growth 
timber and contain a third of the Nation's 
saw timber. The annual contribution of the 
national forests, now at an all time high, is 
not more than 10 percent of the Nation's 
annual timber harvest. This is poor forestry 
and means substantial losses to the American 
people who own the national forests. 

The national forests are located principally 
in the West. They often are in rough moun- 
tainous country remote from existing trans- 
portation. We must recognize that in the 
management of timber on the national for- 


“ests the Government is in a proprietary busi- 


ness, This is not the usual function of Goy- 
ernment under our system. Despite these 
limitations our national forests can and 
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should be harvesting more wood if we are 
not to delay their ultimate management un- 
der the sound business principles of sus- 
tained yield forestry. Holding as they do the 
key to the economic success of many western 
communities, the longer the national forests 
fall to contribute their maximum allowable 
cut annually, the longer will they render dis- 
service to such communities. To the extent 
that they are not contributing their share to 
the forest products needs of the American 
people they are not serving their principal 
obiective cited above. 

Why aren't the national forests harvest- 
ing as much timber as they are capable? 

The first and most obvious reason is that 
much of their timber is inaccessible. Tim- 
ber as such has no tangible economic value 
without means of transporting it from 
stump site to point of use. The problem 
of getting sufficient timber access roads in 
the national forests is highly complicated. 
It’s a practical political problem because 
five States—Washington, Oregon, California, 
Idaho, and Montana—contain most of the 
national forest timber. It is an economic 
problem, too. More cannot be spent for 
roads than can be justified by the timber 
values created by their construction. No 
Congressman from a State without national 
forests sees any votes in support of timber 
access road legislation or appropriations, 
Lack of timber access roads has the prac- 
tical effect of creating an artificial timber 
shortage. This is reflected in higher prices 
for timber on the stump because of the 
effect of the law of supply and demand. 
Higher stumpage prices are passed on to 
the consumer of forest products. Congress- 
men who do not support timber access roads 
for the national forests are unwittingly rais- 
ing the price of forest products to their 
constituents. 

Another reason for timber-access roads is 
that without them the national forests can- 
not practice forestry. For example, the sur- 
rent estimate of the allowable annual cut 
of the national forests is 6 billion board 
feet. Only this last year has the cut ever 
Teached 5 billion. Allowable cut which 
is not harvested cannot be hoarded and saved 
against the day when the forest is accessi- 
ble for harvest and use. If you don't cut 
mature timber you don’t convert the land 
under it to young growing timber. Because 
very little cutting has occurred in the ma- 
ture timber on the national forests, there 
is very little current annual growth. Most 
of the estimated allowable annual cut is 
because of the preponderance of mature and 
overmature timber. Therefore, to the extent 
that the allowable cut is not harvested, you 
have lost it to use forever. 


If the national forests are to fulfill their 
purpose, their first and paramount need is 
the development of an adequate system of 

-access roads, Without them the na- 
tional forests will continue to be a lux- 
urious expense to the people of the United 
States because they will not be self-sup- 
porting. And they should be self-support- 
ing because of their tremendous yolume of 
commercial resources, There exists an ac- 
tive market for national-forest timber be- 
cause of the desire and need of the people 
of the United States for forest products. 

Another serious detriment to the harvest 
of the allowable cut of the national for- 
esta is the cumbersome timber-sale proce- 
dure, part of which is deemed necessary be- 
cause the Government in this instance ts 
in & proprietary business. The sovereign 
always has a hard time deciding which hat 
to wear—the crown or the everyday hat 
of the proprietor. In every private trans- 
action of commodities in the United States 
most contractual relationships are simple. 
Except for some differences of opinion which 
are the principal reason for our courts, most 
businesses buy and sell commodities in an 
orderly, efficient way. Buying national for- 
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est timber is not so easy because the con- 
tract itself is such a formidable document, 
It has so many clauses that the average 
operator who ts acquainted only with the 
basic economics and mechanics of his busi- 
ness, never knows from one minute to the 
next whether he is in trouble under its 
terms. I think a little more realism on the 
part of the Forest Service could result in 
a simplified timber-sale contract which 
would safeguard in every respect the inter- 
ests of the Government as a proprietor. 
Surely a simplified contract would make 
for better relations between the parties. The 
details on this have been discussed many 
times between Forest Service officials and 
their timber-sale clientele. Such discus- 
sions should continue in the interest of ex- 
pediting the sale of timber by making the 
whole business less cumbersome. 

No one can manage a forest adequately 
until he knows how much timber he owns. 
It’s well known that the estimates of the 
volume of timber on the national forests 
are based upon very limited field sampling. 
As an example of how inadequate the tim- 
ber inventory of the national forests 18 
today, just in 1 year the estimated ailow- 
able cut was increased by nearly 200 million 
feet on the basis of an up-to-date inven- 
tory of only a handful of working circles. 
This was an increase of more than 10 per- 
cent of the allowable cut of a region. An- 
other important reason for accurate timber 
inventory is the necessity for establishing 
priorities for the harvest of timber which 
is dead or deteriorating. There are millions 
of acres of this sort-of timber on the na- 
tional forests. It is being lost to use in 
many instances because no one knows its 
location or extent. Accurate timber ‘nven- 
tories facilitate the determination of real- 
istic allowable cuts in accordance with the 
latest information on growth and yield and 
amount of timber usable under the great 
variety of economic conditions that obtain 
throughout the national forests. 

Another way to expedite the harvest of 
national forest timber is more advanced 
planning of road location and timber sales. 
The present status of this is wholly inade- 
quate to stay on top of the problem. 

The four principal suggestions I have made 
for helping the people of the United States 
realize more timber from their national for- 
ests are: 

1. Building timber access roads. 

2. Simplifying timber sale procedure. 

3. Speeding up timber inventories. 

4. Doing more advanced engineering and 
timber management planning. 

This sounds as if I were beating the tom- 
toms for large additional appropriations for 
the Forest Service. With the exception of 
moneys needed for the development of an 
adequate system of timber access roads, this 
is not the case. I sincerely believe that a 
realinement of the activities of the Forest 
Service with more concentration upon tim- 
ber management, which is in line with the 
policy set forth by the Congress in the act 
of June 4, 1897, would make the current 
level of appropriations go much further. 

The Forest Service is engaged in too many 
extraneous activities. Some, though im- 
portant, are of considerably lesser priority 
than practicing forestry on the national for- 
ests. For example, I think there is too much 
emphasis on public relations, Acquainting 
the people of the United States with how it 
is mani their national forests is a le- 
gitimate function of the Forest Service, but 
I question the legitimacy of public relations 
which are obviously political. 

There is too much emphasis on some of 
the other parts of forestry besides timber 
management beyond the point of economic 
justification. Please don't misunderstand; 
I am not saying that the Forest Service 
should not devote time, energy, and money 
to the development of recreational oppor- 
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tunities of the national forests, or give lands 
primarily suited for watersheds good pro- 
tection against fire, or neglect range man- 
agement where forage is an important re- 
source, or any other legitimate activity. But 
let’s concentrate on timber management. 

To help get better timber management on 
the national forests, a few comments on the 
use of professional personnel are pertinent. 
There's too much professional overhead 
working at high-grade clerical jobs today. 
There's too much specialization in some of 
the activities of forest officers. The Forest 
Service must develop practical timber man- 
agement men to work in the woods. These 
men need broad experience in the economics 
and mechanics of timber harvesting, which 
is the key to forest management. The only 
way they can get it in a specific timber type 
is to be left on one property long enough to 
get firsthand acquaintanceship with the lo- 
cal conditions. They should be given sufi- 
cient authority to make decisions. Of course 
we must have lines of authority, but they 
must be much more clear cut than at present. 
I think a constructive suggestion is to hold 
& man responsible for his administrative acts 
but not hold such responsibility as a club 
over his head until he becomes frightened, 
frustrated, and indecisive. 

I am a great believer in the national- 
forest system. I think it is one of the out- 
standing forestry developments in the 
world. The timber users of the national for- 
ests want to work with the Forest Service in 
every possible way to help it do a better job 
in the interest of the economy of their com- 
munities. This is going to take much closer 
cooperation than has existed in the past. 
Let's forget the political ambitions of men 
and think in terms of managing the nation- 
al forests, not for the sake of the trees, but 
for the sake of the people of the United 
States who own them. 


North Dakotan Speaks Up for Postal 
Salary Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
herewith a letter from Mr. George F. 
Griffin, a postal worker for more than 
30 years. Mr. Griffin presents a graphic 
picture of what it is like to be a postal 
worker today, and his arguments in favor 
of a salary increase for postal workers 
deserve the attention of the Congress. 

The letter follows: 

JAMESTOWN, N. Dax., January 5, 1954. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BURDICK: I am writ- 
ing you this letter in regard to House bills 
2297 or 2344. > 

It is true a raise for the workers 
will do me no good as I am now retired, but 
I am still national State representative of 
postoffice clerks here in North Dakota, I am 
very much interested in the welfare of clerks 
and carriers of the mail service, and their 
great need right now is for a pay raise and 
better working conditions, 

I know that after being a post-offce clerk 
for well over 30 years that I can speak from 

nee. I have served that much time 
in the office here at Jamestown, and can 
truthfully say that the pay has never been 
as much as it should have been, compared to 
trades and other professions. I will say that 
away back here 25 or more years ago—we 
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clerks at that time had a some better time 
of it. We at least had a sort of running 
chance with the cost of living. Now days 
I really can't see how these young clerks 
can make it. I am speaking for some 490 
post-office clerks here in North Dakota when 
I am writing this letter. I am positive that 
50 percent of the clerks and carriers through- 
out the country today are men who served 
in the Armed Forces of World War II. They 
did their 3- to 5-year hitch in defense of 
their country. When they returned home a 
good share of these men got married (all 
quite natural). A lot of them at once 
turned to civil service and took examina- 
tion for postal service and got the job. 
After getting married the first big problem 
for these young folks was to find a place to 
live. At that time the money value of even 
the bare necessities of life had gone sky 
high, and even a three-room apartment was 
being held for a rental of from §50 to 875 a 
month, so a lot of these young couples all 
over our land, went out and into debt to 
build themselves a home, hoping in time to 
have the mortgage paid off. 

While there were only the two of them, 
the husband working at the office and the 
littie wife working at some Job, they were 
doing pretty well. But then the little ones 
began arriving; that surely changed the pic- 
ture of life. There was only one small salary 
of the father working at the post office doing 
his best to supply the needs of his growing 
family. Now, it's more than just the pay- 
ment on the house and two mouths to feed. 
It's the patter of 2, 3, and 4 little pair of 
feet on the floor of the little home. They 
need shoes and clothes and there is added 
doctor bills to be met. The father, too, 
wants his family to have those things in life 
that go to make wife and kids look present- 
able to friends and neighbors. So the hard 
situation of making a living is solved by the 
decision that both father and mother will 
go to work again—mother to get a steady job 
somewhere and father to go back to the old 
grind of working all his extra and spare time 
at outside work. It's terrible that a postal 
clerk must work such hours in order to make 
money enough that his family may live in 
comfort that is almost demanded of one in 
his position. Yes; through all these years 
the cost of living has been going up and 
up, with the pay of the postal worker going 
up but little in comparison to the rapid rise 
in cost of living. 

These clerks and carriers still stay with 
the job, giving their service to the public 
with a smile, when really inside they have 
that feeling as to what to do about it. They 
see other tradesmen and men ot other pro- 
fessions coming home with a pay envelope 
that comes much nearer meeting the de- 
mands of the cost of living, without having 
to do all this extra outside work to do It. 

It ts certainly a sad state of affairs when 
® postal worker and his wife have to have 
the mother-in-law come into the home and 
take care of the little family while they 
both go to work—he doing his regular tour 
of duty at the post office, then doing all 
the pickup work he can find, and the wife 
busy all day long clerking at a store or wait- 
ing table at the city cafe, It never happened 
in grandpa n time. 

Now, may I ask you, Mr. Buanicx, is this 
right? Isn't this a condition that needs your 
attention? Don't you think the postal 
worker should have enough in his pay enve- 
lope on payday to at least break even with 
the high cost of living, without he and his 
wife having to seek outside work in order to 
make a decent living? 

I really think it’s high time that the postal 
worker was being and thought of 
as one of the people who help to build this 
great country of our, and without a doubt 
he is a member of the service com- 
pany in the United States. He is doing his 
best to keep the great volume of mail mov- 
ing—giving that service that want & postal 
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worker can do. Why, then, in God’s name, 
isn't he entitled to a wage so he can be more 
than proud that he is a member of the clerks 
and carriers in civil service of these United 
States? 
Sincerely, 
Geo. F. GRIFFIN, 


The New Economy (2) 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
, Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Grant County 
Journal, Ephrata, Wash., on November 
12, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We RESENT THE IMPLICATION 

Ralph A. Tudor, Under Secretary of the 
Interior, made some remarks in Spokane last 
Monday which, because of the way they were 
tied to the Columbia Basin, cause us to raise 
our voice in protest. Here is what Mr. Tudor 
said, as quoted from the Spokane Chronicle 
of that date: 

“Tudor said that the public-relations needs 
of the Department of the Interior were be- 
ing studied by a team of ae who hold 
high positions in business. 

The public relations of the various divi- 
sions of Interior had become very expensive 
and not very effective,’ he said. 

“He indicated that a new public-relations 
office would be opened soon in the Columbia 
Basin.” 

The sweeping statement about the expense 
and effectiveness of Interior public relations 
might be true in other areas, but in the 
Columbia Basin that remark is clear 
out of line. The expense started when the 
public-relations (or information) office was 
wiped out, and the effectiveness has never 
been questioned. Since the sudden demise 
of the information office on this project, 
newspaper and radio people have spent extra 
hours and money trying to get information 
of what's going on, and how the taxpayers’ 
money is being spent, and have got very little, 

Furthermore. instead of going to one cen- 
tral source, they have been forced to call 6 
or 8 top-priced bureaucrats and then often 
those people had to confer on whether any- 
thing could be said or not. You could pay a 
good many salaries of public relations people 
with the taxpayers’ money that has been 
wasted by those bureaucrats who should 
have something better to do. 

The information office here had an excep- 
tional record in being helpful to radio, news- 
paper, magazine and newsreel men, and was 
never accused of bias, political or otherwise. 
The personnel was extremely well qualified, 
the top member having won the national 
public relations award before coming to the 
Columbia Basin project. When the office 
was wiped out, letters of praise for the office 
and of protest to the higher-ups came from 
nearly every newspaper and radio station in 

“the Pacific Northwest—Republican, Demo- 
cratic and Independent. 

Could it be that Mr. Tudor is just setting 


the stage for some of the usual stooges to 


come in and take over—even though the new 
administration has been saying (with Wa 
In cheek, we are sure) that career“ Govern 

ment employees shall have first chance st 
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new jobs? His remark that a new public 
relations office would be opened soon in the 
basin would lead us to believe this. What 
was wrong with the old one? 

This stunt of replacing people who were 
honestly doing a good job, with those who 
think in line with the new misadministra- 
tion, isn't new. It's been done recently in 
Washington, D. C., in wholesale lots, and 
other places as well. We had hoped the 
‘Columbia Basin project, conceived by Repub- 
licans and Democrats wor! 
would escape this kind of treatment. 

And while Mr. Tudor is talking about ex- 
pense, he'd better start at the top of his 
Interior public relations office. The former 
head of that office was bounced down to 
assistant, but left at the same salary because 
he was too valuable a man to lose. The new 
head, who didn't know his way around either 
Washington or the Interior t 
came in at a salary of several hundred dole 
lars more. 


That's cutting down on expenses and max - 


ing for more effectiveness, isn't it, Mr. 
Tudor? 


Parcel-Post Size and Weight Limitations 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 

leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp,.I include the following state- 
ment by me before the Subcommittee on 
Postal Operations of the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
on January 11, 1954: 
Madam Chairman and members of the 
committee, I am grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before you to give certain 
facts and conclusions of mine concerning 
this controversial issue of parcel-post size 
and weight limitations, 

I want to say at the outset that I bear no 


that can best be had from those who have a 
direct interest in the matter. That is why 


opportunity to present 
thoroughly. 

Of course, we who serve on the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee have 
an important responsibility to decide not 
only as between the direct antagonists on 
this issue, but also on behalf of the general 
public whom we represent in Congress. The 
parcel-post system is a service of the post 
office department that reaches the entire 
population of this country. This issue, 
therefore, must be decided primarily on the 
basis of what is best for 160 million fellow- 
countrymen; and secondarily to meet the 
desires of special interests, whether they be 
on this side or that side of the issue. 

Tt is appropriate that hearings be held at 
this time, because we now have had 2 full 
years experience with Public Law 199, which 
was passed in the preceding Democratic Con- 
gress. Based on 2 years’ experience, I be- 
lieve the present Congress should have an 
adequate basis on which to make a proper 
judgment for future policy. The facts prop- 
erly assembled on this subject, should speak 
for themselves, There is no purpose served 
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` 
in resorting to cliches, name-calling, or par- 
tisan argument. 

I introduced my bill to repeal Public Law 
199 almost a year ago, I thought the facts 
were clear then that Congress had made a 
mistake—an honest mistake, wherein sym- 
pathy for the express agency outweighed a 
realistic appraisal of the damage which 
would be done to the Post Office Department 
and the general public. Events of the past 
year haye confirmed my previous conclusion. 

In my statement today I want to try to 
shed light on some questions. which I believe 
go to the heart of this controversy. These 
questions are: 

What has been the effect of this legisia- 
tion? 

Is there justification for curtailing parcel 
post service for the general public with the 
avowed purpose of aiding a special group? 

Is there justification for discriminating 
against parcel post users on the basis of the 
area in which they live? 

What were the arguments in favor of the 
passage of Public Law 199—and how have 
these arguments stood up, after 2 years’ ex- 
perience with the law? 

Is parcel post a threat to “private enter- 
prise"? 

What results or consequences can be an- 
ticipated from the repeal of Public Law 199? 

First, what has been the effect of this leg- 
fslation? What about the general public, 
the Post Office Department, the express 
agency, the railroads and the employees of 
these agencies? 

As far as the general public is concerned, 
there obviously is substantial dissatisfaction 
with the present size and weight Umits. 
‘The amount of protest mail which all of us 
in Congress have received is one indication. 
Similarly, the Post Office Department has re- 
ceived numerous complaints. In fact, offi- 
cial mention of the criticism and dissatis- 
faction of the public toward the present law 
was noted in the last annual report of the 
Department. 


Perhaps those best qualified to Judge how 
the public feels are the postal clerks who 
are assigned to the windows for the accept- 
ance of parcels in first-class post offices. A 
type measure is a much-used implement of 
their task. A reference book listing first- 
class post offices must constantly be referred 
to. I am told that these clerk are almost 
-unanimous in their dislike for the new limi- 
tations—because of the abuse they get from 
patrons who dislike or cannot understand 


not understand the reasons why, or the 
9 for, the limitations imposed in 
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What about the effect of Public Law 199 
on the Post Office Department? The De- 
partment originally opposed this law because 
of administrative difficulties which they 
foresaw—nevertheless, they have endeavored 
to give it a fair test. I do not want to pre- 
sume to speak for the Department, but I do 
want to summarize some of the effects on 
the Department, insofar as I know them. 

When I introduced my bill last February, 
I estimated that the size and weight limita- 
tions had caused a net loss of revenue to 
the Department of some $60 million—that 
it had been imposgjble by that margain to 
cut costs to keep pace with the reductions 
in revenues resulting from barring the high- 
revenue parcels from the malls, Sometime 
later, the Department made an official esti- 
mate in the parcel post rate case before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that the 
net revenue loss resulting from the size and 
weight limitation was $52,400,000. Undoubt- 
edly, since that time, the Department has 
made further studies which will be reported 
on in this hearing. ‘Taking into account 
the 37-percent rate increase which became 
applicable for parcel post last October 1, 
1953, it is obvious that the net revenue loss 
at present rates is in excess of $75 million. 

In other words, in round figures, about 
$100 million worth of parcel business at 
present rate levels has been barred from the 
mails by Public Law 199 and the Department 
has been able to cut costs only $25 million 
as a result of the lesser parcel volume. In 
fact, I understand that in certain handling 
operations postal costs are actually higher 
now, with a lesser poundage of parcel post— 
because the splitting of shipments makes for 
higher handling costs, in the Department as 
well as for the mailer. 

Concerning the subject of parcel-post rates, 
I want to make my position clear: I am 
opposed to a subsidized parcel-post system. 
I believe parcel post should pay its own way. 


Too often, the separate questions of rates - 


and service are confused. Making the service 


available is one thing; placing the proper 


charge on the service is another matter. I 
think the facts are entirely clear that it 
was the rate equation—not the service equa- 
tlon— which caused the Express Agency prob- 
lem in the immediate postwar years. The 
Express Agency had some of its most profita- 
ble years prior to that, and, I emphasize, the 
prosperity was under the old size and weight 
limits of parcel post. 

Getting back to the effects of this law on 
the Post Office Department, let me point out 
one far-reaching effect of curtailed service 
that has ominous implications. The Post 
Office Department is committed to a uni- 
versal service throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. That means that it 
must average out the high trafic costs of 
sparse-volume areas with the low costs of 
high-volume areas. It probably costs the 
Department several dollars to deliver a 3- 
cent letter in certain areas of Alaska. On the 
other hand, there is a good margin of profit 
in handling a heavy first-class letter locally 
or between metropolitan areas. The same 
situation applies, in general, to the move- 
ment of parcel post. A volume shipment be- 
tween first-class post offices is much less 
expensive to handle proportionately than a 
single parcel on an R. F. D. route. In the case 
of first-class mall, Congress has given the 
Department a monopoly in handling all 
first-class mail so that no one can come in 
and skim off the profitable business while 
leaving the Department with the dregs. 
Public Law 199 did exactly the opposite in 
the case of parcel post: It prohibited the 
Department from handling the profitable end 
of the business. Again, what is the effect of 
this? Obviously, the general level of parcel- 
post rates must rise accordingly. The farm- 
er, who previously got a break because of 
volume shipments elsewhere in the pacel- 
post system, will necessarily have to pay 
higher rates in the future, if the restrictions 
Of this law are retained. In fact, in the re- 
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cent parcel-post rate-increase case, it was 
acknowledged by the Post Office Department 
that approximately one-third of the rate in- 
crease that was imposed, which was made 
effective last October 1, was due solely to 
the effects of the parcel-post size and weight 
curtailment. 

Let me add one further comment about 
parcel-post rates and express rates. Some 
people assume that the service and costs are 
the same and that hence the rates should be 
the same. Actually, the express service has 
always been a specialized deluxe service with 
certain features that parcel post has never 
had (insurance, pickup service, shipment 
records, expedited service, etc.). That this 
deluxe service is desired by many Is attested 
by the large number of shipments that Rail- 
way Express has in the weight range of 1 to 
20 pounds, where it might be anticipated 
that parcel post would be used almost exclu- 
sively. According to express company sta- 
tistics about 43 percent of 1. c. 1. (less-than- 
carload lots) express shipments are in that 
weight range, or almost 40 million shipments 
in 1952. 

Because of this de luxe service and be- 
cause the express agency does not have the 
advantage of density traffic and the sharing 
of overhead such as parcel post enjoys, the 
express agency says it needs a minimum of 
$2.30 per shipment, even on the 1- to 20- 
pound parcels, although the ICC recently 
rejected this proposed. minimum charge. 
The express agency can make a good case 
for substantially increased express rates, be- 
cause the analyses of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission show that express reve- 
nues pay for less than half of the costs of 
the service to the railroads. In other words, 
the freight traffic of the railroads is subsidiz- 
ing the express and other head-end“ pas- 
senger traffic by a very substantial amount. 

As compared with the minimum of $2.30 
which the express agency says it needs, for 
any parcel the Post Office Department can 
provide a lesser, “streamlined” package de- 
livery service at a much lower cost. The 
Post Office Department can make money 
handling parcels on which the express 
agency loses money—and that is no refec- 
tion on the efficlency of the express agency, 
but a simple statement of economic fact. 

When treated as a unit and when permit- 
ted to handle the normal volume between 
metropolitan centers, the Post Office De- 
partment has operating advantages which 
cannot be matched by an individual private 
enterprise—unless the enterprise were to 
take over the entire function of the Post Of- 
fice Department as an entity. This basic 
operating advantage which the Post Office 
Department enjoys is the fundamental rea- 
son why the parcel post system exists. In 
my opinion, Public Law 199 is doing a se- 
rlous injustice to patrons of first-class post 
offices in not permitting them to have the 
full advantages of this system—and at the 
same time the law is undermining for the 
future the ability of the service to provide 
what it is now providing for the rural pa- 
trons of parcel post. 

So much for the effects of this law on the 
Post Office Department and the parcel post 
system. Let me turn now to the effects of 
this law on the express agency, the rail- 
roads, their employes, etc. 

The available, statistics show that the 
transportation revenues of the express 
agency did increase somewhat in 1952 and 
1953 as compared with the immediate pre- 
ceding years. Total revenues for 1952 were 
reported by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to be $402 million, as against $326 
million in 1951, It appears, however, that 
about $40 million of the $76 milllon increase 
was due to rate increases which became efec- 
tive on November 15, 1951, and February 28, 
1952. Of the $36 million due to increased 
traffic, it must be remembered that this in- 
cludes carload traffic, and also LCL tramo 
over 70 pounds and under 20 pounds—none 
of which was affected by Public Law 199. On 
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the basis of express agency figures about 
45 percent of the LCL traffic and, of course, 
none of the carload traffic fall within the 
20-70-pound range affected by Public Law 
199. 

In other words, it appears that of the 6100 
million of traffic driven out of the Post Of- 
fice Department, the express agency has 
been able to attract less than $20 million of 
it. What happened to the rest? It has gone 
to trucks, private carriage, split parcel-post 
shipments, or just has not moyed at all, 

It seems obvious to me that the railroads 
and railroad workers bave fared badly as a 
result of this law, I am particularly con- 
scious of the plight of railroad employees be- 
cause I happen to have many railroad workers 
in my district and only recently the rail- 
roads have made severe layoffs due to a gen- 
eral decline in traffic. 

Traditionally, almost all of parcel post 
moves by rall. What is more, the payments 
of the Post Office Department for this trans- 
portation are much more compensatory to 
the railroads than express agency payments 
to the railroads for the same service. It all 
adds up to this: The railroads have lost busi- 
ness and revenues as a result of this law; and 
that in turn is reflected In railroad Jobs—be- 
cause roughly half of all rallroad revenues 
are paid out to employees in wages and 
salaries. 

Statistics of the ICC show that average 
employment for the express agency increased 
from 44,546 in 1951 to 46,487 in 1952, or an 
increase of 1,941 jobs. I am glad that these 
additional jobs exist in the express organi- 
zation. Nineteen hundred jobs, however, is 
a substantial difference from the 40,000 jobs 
which were claimed to have been lost to 
parcel-post diversion, when the size and 
weight bill was under consideration in 1951. 
As a matter of fact even in 1951, the express 
agency had almost exactly the same number 
of employees as in prewar 1940, 

Members of the committee, I venture the 
assertion that as a result of this size and 
weight law there has been a net decrease in 
railroad employment which exceeds the nom- 
inal increase in jobs which the express agency 
has had. 

What about the discriminatory aspects of 
Public Law 199? Can a justification be made 
for withholding from the patrons of first- 
class post offices a postal service which is 
provided to the remainder of the popula- 
tion? I am not competent to pass on the 
legal aspects of the question, but I am told 
that actually there is a substantial consti- 
tutional question involved, that the postal 
service of the Government has been judged 
to be an essential service which cannot be 
withheld without good reason. Regardless of 
the legal aspects, I think it is wrong that 
patrons of first-class post offices are discrimi- 
nated against. I am well aware of the argu- 
ment that was used at the time the law was 
passed; that there was no discrimination in- 
volved because most first-class post-office 
areas had express service or alternative ship- 
ping facilities to send packages. 

The plain fact is that there is no com- 
parable service to parcel post. The first and 
foremost difference is that of rates. If the 
mailer of a package in a first-class post office 
city does not want to have the frills of ex- 
press service, why should he be forced to 
use that service? And why is he not en- 
titled, the same as bis rural or small city 
neighbor, to the economical rates which are 
inherent to a parcel post type of operation? 
Express service, while a de luxe service, ac- 
tually has some disadvantages too: it does 
not reach into many areas where postal 
service is had, and delivery of packages can 
not normally be had on Saturdays. In short, 
it seems to me that there is unwarranted 
discrimination against patrons of first-class 
post offices under this law. 

The free-enterprise argument is the one 
most often cited in support of Public Law 
199. No one is a firmer believer in free en- 
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terprise than I. I have been engaged ac- 
tively in free enterprise for many years 
before I was elected to Congress. I believe 
I know something about it. Just who is 
free enterprise? Is it the railway express 
agency or is it approximately 6 million 
farms, 640,000 service establishments, 250,- 
000 manufacturers, 1,700,000 retail mer- 
chants, and 240,000 wholesalers serving 160 
million Americans, all of whom use the 
mails? 

I don't think many people can be sold the 
bill of goods that the Post Office Department 
Is a threat to free enterprise. I don’t think 
that very many people believe that the par- 
cel-post system is a socialistic scheme or is 
tinged with red. We Republicans think that 
there were some things in Washington that 
tended in that direction during the last 
20 years, but the parcel-post system and the 
former size and weight limitations are and 
were respected parts of our economy, long 
before that. No; the parcel-post system and 
the old size and weight limitations bear the 
full stamp of approval that the test of time 
can give. Furthermore, it should not be 
overlooked that the Post Office Department 
is a substantial support for free enterprise, 
in the large volume of goods and services 
which it buys from transportation agencies, 
contractors, landlords, etc., coast to coast, 
and in the transportation wherewithal, it 
provides for small business or any business 
to grow and prosper. 

What can be expected with the repeal of 
Public Law 1997 In my opinion, repeal of 
this law can be of substantial help to the 
Postmaster General by (1) increasing fourth- 


class postal revenues, (2) reducing unit costs - 


in parcel-post operations, and (3) making 
possible reduction in parcel-post rates in 
the near future. Also $75 million of net rev- 
enue, which I believe will result, can be of 
substantial help in making readjustments 
in postal salaries which I believe are over- 
due. Most important of all, I believe that 
reversion to the old size and weight limits 
will restore an economic balance to the 
parcel-post system and remove the unwar- 
ranted discrimination which presently ex- 
ists against certain mail users, 


Stop Repercussions Devloped by Clos- 
ing of American Woolen Plants in New 
England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following timely and excellent edi- 
torial from the Lawrence Sunday Sun, 
Lawrence, Mass., of January 3, 1954: 

A TIME FOR CHAMPIONS 

There has been no widespread consterna- 
tion in Lawrence over the news that the 
American Woolen Co, plans to pull out of 
the city by closing down the mammoth Wood 
Worsted Mills. We do not face the prospect 
with fear and trembling, even though the 
Wood Mills have been a ‘source of livelihood 
for generations of textile workers for near- 
ly a half century. 

Contemplating this shutdown is not a 
pleasant thought. Already, several thou- 
sands of its employees have been released. 
About one-third of tts peak force is still on 
the job, but the rate of release is accelerat- 
ing. Even our strengthening local economy 
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cannot easily absorb the shock of such an 
impact upon our employment structure. But 
we have been bracing ourselves to “roll with 
the punch,” not go down under it. 

The retrenchment plans of American 
Woolen adversely affect several important 
textile centers in New England. None of the 
other mills are as large as the Wood, but 
everywhere the result will be the same: in- 
creased unemployment until the released 
workers—those of them who are acceptable 
to other mills or other industries—can re- 
habilitate themselves. 

Because it is not purely a local picture, 
many observers are disturbed by the silence 
of people in high places; people who could 
assume needed areawide leadership and put 
up some kind of a fight to induce Amer- 
ican Woolen to reconsider the closings. 

Naturally, if a business is losing money 
consistently (and American Woolen places its 
annual losses in the millions) it cannot hope 
to continue in operation without some severe 
retrenchment. The American Woolen is a 
private business corporation and its officers 
are responsible to its stockholders. But it 
has a moral obligation to the people who are 
or have been in its employ, and who are en- 
titled, humanely, to a full consideration in 
any plans which involve wiping out their 
jobs. On the part of this employer, there is 
a public responsibility. 

Since we have officials In Government on 
the higher echelons who are placed in office 
by the people to protect the public interests, 
it is only fair to assume that these officials 
have a duty which transcends purely politi- 
cal matters. The many thousands of Amer- 
ican Woolen workers in Massachusetts and 
the other affected communities in the New 
England States look to their one last hope 
today to take up their fight for them to pro- 
tect their jobs. And that one last hope is 
our-high Government officers and the vari- 
ous agencies established within the frame- 
work of State governments to handle indus- 
trial issues. 

The proposed closing of the American 
Woolen plants is no localized problem. It 
will have repercussions throughout afl of 
New England. Therefore there should be a 
united effort by the responsible officials of 
every affected State to bend every possible 
effort, to exhaust every possible proposal, in 
order to convince the American Woolen that 
it can operate just as profitably in New Eng- 
land in the long run as it could anywhere 
else. 

To permit this one flourishing industry to 
be unrooted without a fight would be a 
flagrant demonstration of inertia on our pen 
The workers, including the 8 
those who perhaps never again might find 
steady employment, cannot do it by them- 
couldn It is a time for champions, 


The Soviet Web of Lies ‘ 
EXTENSION Ming REMARES 


HON. HENRYI M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINCTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, Prof. 
Marius B. Jansen, of the Far Eastern In- 
stitute of the University of Washington, 
at Seattle, has written a most interesting 
letter to the New York Times under date 
of December 29, 1953. It graphically 
demonstrates the manner in which the 
Soviet Government fetters itself in its 
own web of lies, and I believe the facts 
cited should be of widespread interest. 
Lask unanimous consent to have this let- 
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ter printed in the appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 


Far EASTERN INSTITUTE, 
Seattle, Wash.. December 29, 1953. 


To the Eprror or THE New Yorn TIMES: 

The Soviet reply to President Eisenhower's 
proposal for an atomic energy pool (N. Y. 
Times, December 22) makes a damaging ad- 
mission in its clumsy attempt to propagan- 
dize. The statement, in speaking of the 
usefulness of the Geneva Protocol of 1925, 
says that “the fact that in the Second World 
War not a single government decided to use 
chemical and bacteriological weapons shows 
that the aforementioned agreement 
was of positive im) oe.“ 

Now the fact is that the Russians long have 
claimed that the Japanese did use bacterio- 
logical warfare extensively. Their charges 
were the basis of the trial and sentencing of 
12 high-ranking Japanese officers at Kha- 
barovsk, December 25-30, 1949. The record 
of this trial was published in English in 
Moscow in a volume of 535 pages entitled 
“Materials on the Trial of Former Service- 
men of the Japanese Army Charged with 
Manufacturing and Employing Bacterlolog- 
ical Weapons,” in 1950. The Russians dis- 
covered that the Japanese began work on 
germ warfare after seizing Manchuria in 1931, 
that the General Staff and War Ministry, 
acting upon “secret instructions from Em- 
peror Hirohito” formed, in 1935 and 1936, 
two top-secret units “for preparing and con- 
ducting bacteriological warfare,” that the 
germs developed were used in China, and on 
Russian and Chinese prisoners, and that the 
Japanese were prevented from using them 
in the closing stages of the war only by the 
swift advance of the Russian armies. The 
confessions of the Japanese officers have a 
familiar ring today. They told of planes 
equipped with special receptacles for carry- 
ing and dropping plague-infested fleas 
which were supposed to have caused epi- 
demics in the Nimpo area. The court, in its 
verdict, said in summary: “The Japanese 
imperialists employed bacteriological weap- 
ons in the war against China and in sabotage 
raids against the U. S. S. R.“ All of the 
accused were found guilty, and all but two 
received sentences of more than 10 years. 

Immediately following these trials, the 
Soviets demanded the trial of Emperor Hiro- 
hito as personally responsible for germ war- 
fare in a 22-page note presented to Secretary 
of State Acheson February 2, 1950. 

And now they take it all back. Ambassador 
Zarubin's letter to you (N. Y. Times, Decem- 
ber 26) shows that he has checked your 
translation of the Soviet statement without 
finding errors in the section pertaining to 
germ warfare. The Soviet thus admit that 
their germ warfare charges t the Japa- 
nese were a deliberate fraud. In this, as in 
other things, their Chinese allies have proyen 
apt pupils. 

B. JANSEN, 


Manrus 
Assistant Professor, Japanese History. 


Archbishop Urges Italian Emigration to 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
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SIONAL ReEcorD, I wish to include the fol- 
lowing text of an address delivered by 
Archbishop Richard J. Cushing at the 
annual dinner of the American Commit- 
tee on Italian Migration in New York 
City on December 3, 1953. The article 
appeared in the Boston Pilot, Boston, 
Mass., of December 5, 1953: 


ARCHBISHOP CITES OBLIGATIONS To Am OLD 
Won NATIONS BY EMIGRATION 

For more and more of us in each genera- 
tion, America is now not only our land of 
chosen preference but also our motherland. 
A generation ago a European country was 
the motherland of millions of Americans, At 
that time is was universally acknowledged to 
be quite proper that men should remain 
loyal to their natural motherland despite 
their obligations to their adopted mother- 
land. 


Nowadays we sometimes hear it sald that 
those born in this country should forget what 
might be called their grandmother country. 
Such a suggestion runs counter to decent 
human instincts. Filial piety binds us to 
our own parents, but it also binds us to our 
grandparents, particularly when they need 
our affection and our support. Such is the 
law of Christianity. Such is also the voice 
of enlightened conscience, Such is the in- 
stinct of decent humanity. 

And so in this matter of fillal piety and 
humane interest toward the land of our an- 
cestors, there should not be so sharp a dis- 
tinction among first, second, or third genera- 
tion Italians or others when it is a question 
of generosity. Loyalty to America and gen- 
erosity in her loving service are not incon- 
sistent with a filial piety toward one's 
ancestral national family, particularly in re- 
paying by kind deeds some of our debt to 
the land which gave us ancestors so worthy 
of our grateful piety. 


OVERPOPULATION 


We are not interested in involved 
in Old World politics, but it is entirely proper 
and praiseworthy, I repeat, that we should 
seek to do something great and good for 
Italy in helping her solve the basic problem 
which plagues her progreas toward the solu- 
tion of most of her other problems, 

This problem of overpopulation is one 
which should challenge the good will and 
generosity of anyone who has had the luck 
to be born. I shall never be able to under- 
stand how anyone who is himself blessed 
with the gift of existence, the chance to live, 
and the opportunity to grow, should wish 
to deny these to others. Certainly no Cath- 
olle Christian could subscribe to any solu- 
tion of the problem of overpopulation which 
would deny to others rights and privileges 
for which he is himself grateful and which 
he zealously seeks to preserve for himself 
and his own. 

The American Committee on Italian Mi- 
gration is therefore doing a mighty Christian 


and humanitarian work when it strives to 


bring to all Americans an accurate knowl- 
edge of the overpopulation problem in Italy 
and of the need for emigration as a partial 
and moral solution to these problems, 

The American Ambassador to Italy has 
stated accurately and well the problem of 
the Italian nation to which you are directing 
public attention when she said: 

“Italians want what men and women 
everywhere want—a chance to earn a decent 
living for their families, and the opportunity 
to better the circumstances of their children. 
What troubles them most today is the backlog 
of overpopulation and consequently the 
existence of-very large numbers of unem- 
ployed and underemployed people. Italy is 
a country relatively poor in natural resources, 
and so its present economy does not permit 
it to solve its major problem of overpopu- 
lation without some assistance from other 
nations.” 


, economically productive. 
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AMERICAN WORK 


At the same time Mrs. Luce indicated 
straightforwardly and with admirable frank- 
ness, as well as clarity, America’s respons- 
ibility, as your committee understands it too. 
She said: 

“Many people here hope to see America 
take a vigorous lead at a world level in the 
solution of this problem, not only taking 
in its fair share of people but even contribut- 
ing its reasonable share to the financing and 
operation of a worldwide program in which 
all interested nations would cooperate for 
moving people to places where they can be 
Overpopulation in 
Italy and other European countries is the 
greatest human problem that faces the West. 
Its solution would, I believe, be an incalcul- 
able blow to communism in Italy, and else- 
where.” 

From what Mrs. Luce has said and from 
any commonsense point of view, it is per- 
fectly obvious that whatever is done to help 
Italy relieve her particular problem of over- 
population is done in the interest of all the 
Western World. 

It is my opinion that too many of our 
people are unaware of how essential Italy 
is and must always remain to the interests 
of the Western World. When we speak of 
our civilization as having its roots in the 
Mediterranean world, most people appear to 
think that we are referring to ancient his- 
tory, to our debt to ancient Rome and an- 
cient Greece, They seem to think that we 
mean only how much we owe to the poetry 
of Virgil, to the conquests of Caesar, and to 
the cultural and political heritage of the 
Roman civilization. 

Sometimes people extend their concept of 
Italy's place in the Western World to in- 
clude the Italian heritage from the Middle 
Ages and, of course, the Italian Renaissance. 
Beyond that, they seem to think that Italy's 
significance to Western civilization is re- 
stricted to a score or more tenors and so- 
pranos and several million day laborers who 
have helped on construction jobs in other 
nations, including ours. 

All this Is very far from being the truth 
of the matter. The cultural debt of the 
Western World to Italy is, of course, enor- 
mous. The contribution of the Italian work- 
er to every corner of the Western World 
is not less impressive. The part Italian 
genius has played in the scientific as well as 
artistic and religious enrichment of our civ- 
ilization is beyond calculation, 


MORE PRACTICAL 


But there are even more practical consid- 
erations of a contemporary kind behind the 
contention that whatever strengthens Italy 
here and now, strengthens Western civill- 
zation—and whatever dooms Italy con- 
tributes proportionately to the destruction of 
the Western World. 

Those who doubt this should look not 
only at the history books and the art books, 
but at an ordinary map. The Mediterranean 
world is not merely a cultural concept; it 
is also a geographical fact. The Mediter- 
ranean is still the sea highway between the 
East and the West. It is still the basin where 
mingle whatever forces for good or evil travel 
either eastward or westward, and the shores 
of Italy are still, as in centuries past, washed 
with the worrles of the West and the East. 
According as Italy is strong or weak, those 
worries are diminished or multiplied. Ac- 
cording as Italy stands with the Western 
World or falls into the hands of the present 
masters of the East, falth and freedom, as we 
have traditionally understood them, are 
strengthened or become hostages in the 
hands of Italy's enemies and ours. 

HUMAN FAMILY 


In seeking to serve Italy as you are doing, 
you are therefore serving the entire Western 
World—and, for that matter, the human fam- 
ily generally, for there is no need of soft- 
pedalling the fact that the future of all man- 
kind depends on how soon the West, despite 
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people quite as much as they are hating 


EA a most particular way, you are helping 
America by everything you do to bring to 
these shores the maximum number of Italian 
immigrants consistent with the national in- 
terest. Let me hasten to say that this 
phrase “consistent with the national inter- 
est” is not a weasel clause. It should be in- 
terpreted generously—and the burden of 
proof should be overwhelmingly on the backs 
of any who seek to restrict immigration 
from Italy rather than on those who seek 
to encourage the coming into our land of 
persons devoted to Christian and democratic 
ideals, 

The interests of our own country, of 
America, are richly served by a generous 
policy with regard to Italian immigration. 
Without flattery let me say that typical proof 
of that fact is present in this very room. 
There is no need of a rhetorical trip across 
the country or back through the pages of 
history to establish what the sons and 
daughters of Italy mean to the United 
States. Typical evidence is right before me. 
Many of you here present are living monu- 
ments not only to what America has meant 
to Italy but of what Italy has given to 
America. 

AMERICAN SAINT 


Last year you paid tribute to Mother 
Cabrini. You called her “The Italian Immi- 
grant of the Century." She was a nun, a 
woman devoted to the spiritual and the cor- 
poral works of mercy. And yet she was 
typical in many and important ways of the 
Italian immigrant generally. She brought 
to these shores in heroic degree values which 
have all been present in the countless thou- 
sands of others who share her national back- 
ground. 

I need not rehearse those values. They 
were effectively presented in your program a 
year ago. She exemplified, of course, the rell- 
gious faith of the Italian people. Millions 
of other Italians have brought that same 
faith into thousands of American cities, 
towns, and villages. More than 150 insti- 
tutions bear her name: orphanages, schools, 
and centers for moral and physical health. 
But most of these, I can easily guess, and 
tens of thousands of other like beneficent 
institutions were built by the toil and in 
no small measure financed by the gener- 
osity of countless of her anonymous com- 
patriots. 

The accomplishments of Mother Cabrini 
stand as a rebuke to any who attempt to 
raise barriers against the worthy immigrants. 
So do the accomplishments of millions of 
immigrants less well known, not only from 
her country but from all over the world. 

America is an immigrant nation. It Is 
unintelligible how a nation settled and made 
strong by immigration, as this Nation has 
been, could ever produce people unsympa- 
thetic to the plight of the immigrant or un- 
willing to extend a cordial welcome to those 
who are driven by sad necessity from the 
land of their ancestors to seek survival in 
this land of blessed opportunity. 

Important reasons of an almost selfish kind 
may easily be added to humanitarian con- 
siderations as arguments for generous im- 
migration policies, particularly in favor of 
Italians. Our Nation is faced with a very 
real agricultural problem. The balance be- 
tween our industrial and metropolitan areas 
on the one hand and our farm areas on the 
other is precarious, to say no more; it is be- 
coming more so and may yet take a turn 
completely disastrous to the national stabil- 
ity, economic as well as cultural, 

WHERE? 

Only last week a newspaper columnist, 
repor ting on his airplane trip from the west 
coast to New York, stated something which 
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has certainly occurred to anyone who has 
ever flown across the United States. He said 
that once his plane left the coastal area of 
California and except in the few cities like 
Denver, Chi „ and others which come 
immediately to mind, he found himself ask- 
ing as he looked out of his plane: “Where is 
everybody?” He said that this question kept 
running through his mind as he gazed across 
the seemingly limitless expanse of American 
rural, farm, and cattle country territory. 

The answer is, of courses, that not every- 
body, but altogether too many people for our 
own good, are in the big cities. As far as 
food production goes, the parasitic and de- 
pendent part of our population is enormously 
out of proportion to the part which produces 
food—and the disproportion becomes in- 
creasingly grave with each passing year as 
farm areas are deserted by young people from 
families which have become bored with a 
long history of farming. 

New blood could not only be used, but is 
badly needed in the farming areas of the 
United States. Even as I say these things 
I am mindful of the hopes which Bishop 
Spalding of Peoria entertained back in 1884 
when he argued that many States would 
provide admirable farming centers for the 
peasants of Lombardy and other sections of 
Italy. His vision found very little practical 
support at the time and altogether too few 
Italian immigrants found their way to the 
farming districts. This was all the worse 
for them and in some ways for America. 

Nowadays a like idea could be implemented 
by the better organization we now have for 
rural life programs, immigration procedure, 
and the whole setup of Catholic and civic 
provisions for the care of immigrants. 

Your own committee might well add to its 
objectives that of exploring the tremendous 
possibilities of correlating Italy's need for 
emigration and America's need for the 
strengthening of her agricultural potential in 
areas where that potential is declining and 
where her countryside already shows serious 
signs of abandonment, even before it has 
been adequately developed, 

CULTURAL GIFTS 


American national interests of a material 
kind would be served in other ways by a 
policy of maximum liberality in favor of 
Italian immigration. So would our national 
interests on what we might call the psycho- 
logical and cultural level. 

A briliiant author recently remarked that 
it would be a great loss to America if the 
spontaneity, sparkle, and galety of the Italian 
temperament should be undervalued, for it 
can contribute much to the America of the 
future. Italians have shown a remarkable 
capacity for ready assimilation into the po- 
litical, economic, and religious pattern of 
American life, while retaining these attrac- 
tive qualities of their ancestora. ‘The assimi- 
lation of Italians has been more rapid than 
that of many other immigrants, partly be- 
cause traditionally the Italian has had a 
tender patriotism rather than a fanatic na- 
tionalism in his attitude toward the Old 
Country. As a result, Italians who come to 
this country usually retain their cherished 
traditions of a religious, local, or family 
character, but lose no time in mastering the 
language and the other common traditions 
ef the American community. 

That is why I never see much point or fun 
In portrayals of the so-called stage-type 
Italian nowadays. It is not the pur- 
pose of your committee, I know, but I think 
it would help if people like yourselves dis- 
couraged radio, theater, movie, and cartoon 
attempts to represent Italians as semicomic 
characters of a half-amusing, half-pathetic 
type. 

I meet many, many thousands of Italians, 


but only on the radio and in the comic 


papers do I encounter these eccentric stage- 
type Italians, and almost all of them are 
portrayed by people with no drop of Italian 
blood. E; 4 


Alit 


You may wonder why I bother to mention 
& point like this. The reason is very simple 
and very serious: Stereotypes and carica- 
tures are obstacles to the progress of a cause 
like yours, the cause of educating America 
and the organized world community to the 
reasons why the Italian people are a sub- 
stantial part of our civilization's best hope 
and why America should open her doors with 
generous wisdom to those for whom you are 
working with such marvelous generosity and 
such magnificent devotion. 

God bless your work. I have already said 
that with the patronage and leadership you 
have you don’t seem to need the help of us 
lesser fry, but if I can serve I am yours to 
command. 


Voice of Democracy . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, Bob 
Seaborn, of Fairbanks, Alaska, has re- 
cently won the local Fairbanks and Ter- 
ritorial Voice of Democracy essay contest 
sponsored by the Junior Chambers of 
Commerce in Alaska and has received a 
scholarship to the University of Alaska. 
Bob, son of Mr. and Mrs. Howard Sea- 
born, is an outstanding high-school stu- 
dent and basketball star. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am having re- 
produced here Bob’s winning and ee 
ing essay: 

The heritage of our Nation is 
everyone ought to know. It is the story o 
how peepias TEADE wisore wantaa to Ba ties 
to govern themselves, worship as they saw 
fit, and make a living as they pleased and 
how they fought a long and bloody war to 
establish complete liberty. It is the tale of 
how a free people spread themselves over the 
West, hewed homes out of the wilderness, 
and made the common man the equal of the 
richest aristocrat, thus showing that democ- 
racy could not only hold its own, but grow. 
It is the story of a free people, expanding 
from ocean to ocean, proving to a jealous 
Old World that it could endure a great Civil 
War and rid itself of slavery. 

Our Nation's heritage is worth knowing 
because it is the story of a nation conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the welfare of 
the common man, who went to the aid of 
freedom when it was threatened in other 
lands, fought for justice throughout the 
world and tried to lead other nations to 
peace, 

The American story means something 
newer, larger, and better in every genera- 
tion. It has always been a story with a 
quality of freshness, of energy, of idealism 
all its own. But above all it is a vast and 
inspiring tale of the American people. 

First of all it is a rich and never-ending 
adventure story. From Captain John Smith 
tossing on the ocean for many weeks, to a 
jet pilot racing the sun acoss the United 
States is a few hours, it is the adventure of 
exploration, pioneering, the log cabins, the 
Indian battles, the river flatboats, the ranch- 
ers and the cowboys on the plains. Other 
adventures like the gold rush of 49“ and 
the following of the building of the rail- 
roads lit up the tale. 

Adventure is still all around us—and the 
greatest adventures still lie ahead. 

Secondly, it is the of material 
wealth. A vigorous people, full of ambition, 
were thrown into the richest of lands. They 
set about to create a standard of life such as 
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the world had never known before, At first 
they made slow progress; but by using their 
bare hands and then finally the largest and 
most eficient machines known they formed 
our Nation. 

Third, it is the story of how peoples of 
many different origins slowly built a nation 
with one soul and one loyalty. They began 
on solid foundation materials: The common 
language, the old English tradition of justice 
and self-government, the love of freedom 
brought by the Dutch, Swedes, Chinese, 
Africans, and many others. All our people 
were immigrants , They came from all parts 
of the world in search of a freer, richer, better 
life and were ready to make sacrifices for 
those ideals. They gradually built a culture 
that was truly American, the richer because 
so many nations contributed to it. The cul- 
ture of our Nation that was at first weak and 
imitative, in time became strong and original. 
They learned to write novels, to sing songs, to 
paint pictures. In their art they poured the 
spirit of the people—eager, unconventional, 
hopeful, freedom loving. This American cul- 
ture had a broad, democratic base. 

Last, it is the story of how a desire for 
social justice led American statesmen by one 
step after another, to try to make sure that 
no one would be ill-fed or ill-housed, no one 
would go hungry, no one would lack a chance 
to work and use his talents. These social 
goals have never been fully attained any- 
where. But beginning with Theodore Roose- 
velt, a long line of leaders have strived and 
are still striving to help the needy and 
protect the insecure. 

We still have this heritage to live up to. It 
is our duty not to be lax and let our rights 
slip away from us for there is nothing more 
important than keeping this freedom that 
our ancestors fought and died for. Shake- 
speare summed it up aptly in these words: 
“For we which now behold these present days, 
“Have eyes to wonder yet lack tongues to 

praise.” 


Lindbergh’s Greatest Discovery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

} 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an article by 
Charles A. Lindbergh entitled “My 
Greatest Discovery.” It is very perti- 
nent at this time, it seems to me. 

The artiele follows: 

My Greatest DISCOVERY 
(By Charles A. Lindbergh) 

To me in youth, science was more impor- 
tant than either man or God. I/worshiped 
science. I am awed by its knowledge. Its 
advances had surpassed man's wildest 
dreams. In its learning seemed to lie the 
key to all mysteries of life. 

It took many years for me to discover that 
science, with all its brilliance, Ughts only a 
middle chapter of creation. I saw the sci- 
ence I worshiped, and the aircraft I loved, 
8 e he erg repo I expected them 

serve, and w thought as perman 
as earth itself. ' 4 

Now I realize that to survive, one must 
look beyond the speed and power of air- 
craft—beyond the material strength of sci- 
ence, And, though God cannot be seen as 
tangibly as I had demanded as a child, His 
presence can be sensed in every sight and 
act and incident. Now I know that when 
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man loses this sense, he misses the true 
quality of life—the beauty of earth, its sea- 
sons, and its skies; the brotherhood of men; 
the joy of wife and children. He loses the 
infinite strength without which no people 
can survive—the element which war cannot 
defeat or peace corrupt. 

Now I understand that spiritual truth is 
more essential to a nation than the mortar 
in its cities“ walls. For when the actions of 
a people are unguided by these truths, it is 
only a matter of time before the walls tHem- 
selves collapse. 

The most urgent mission of our time is to 
understand these truths, and to apply them 
to our way of modern life. We must draw 
strength from the almost forgotten virtues 
of simplicity, humility, contemplation, 
prayer. It requires a dedication beyond sci- 
ence, beyond self—but the rewards are great 
and it is our only hope. 


J. Norman Anderson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, I include the following 
interesting article concerning J. Norman 
Anderson, of Methuen, Mass., president 
of the Textile Shield Co., from the Law- 
rence Sunday Sun, Lawrence, Mass., of 
November 8, 1953: 

Local. Man Wins NATIONAL RECOGNITION 


America’s Textile Reporter, a weekly trade 
Magazine established in 1887, sent one of its 
representatives to the offices of the Textile 
Shield Co. here to interview the firm’s presi- 
dent, J. Norman Anderson, of 13 Quincy 
Street, Menthuen. 

The magazine representative developed 
from this interview one of the most amazing 
self-made-man stories to appear about a 
Jocal resident in a publication of national 
scope in this century. 

It is a story about a man who has fash- 
foned success from practically every major 
venture to which he has applied bis amazing 
business and industrial acumen—success es- 
tablished in the face of the warnings of his 
friends and associates that he was crazy to 
try it. 

Mr. Anderson, besides his accomplishments 
listed in the textile industry magazine, Is 
a director of the Industrial Credit Corp., of 
Lawrence, a director of the Atlantic Asso- 
ciates, and a director of the Arlington Trust 
Co. 


The Sunday Sun takes pleasure in reprint- 
ing in toto the article on him from America’s 
Textile Reporter titled “Textile Shield Presi- 
dent Exemplifies Individualism": 

“In Lawrence, Mass., they'll tell you about 
a man who bluffed his way into part owher- 
ship of a bullding 36 years ago as the initial 
step along a hectic but eminently successful 
road paved with seemingly ill-advised busi- 
ness decisions. The man, a fabulous 72-year- 
old individualist, is J. Norman (Red) Ander- 
son. president, guiding light, and treasurer 
of the Textile Sheld Co., maker of 90 percent 
of all fittings for bobbins used in the United 
States and Canadian textile industries. 

“But along the Merrimack they'll not tell 
you only of Red Anderson's triumphs in the 
manufacture of metal stampings, bobbin 
shields, handle ferrules, and other related 
products. Besides owning a plant with a 
two-shift capacity of a million pieces af 
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stamped metal daily, the industrialist has 
purchased considerable real estate, being part 
owner of the Bay State Building and much 
of the Pacific Mills property in Lawrence. 
He also runs a popular restaurant, a Hudson 
automobile agency, and an electrical appli- 
ance outlet. 

“It all began with a bluff. After some 
years as superintendent of the stamped 
metal department of United States Bobbin 
& Shuttle Co., Red Anderson moved out on 
his own, establishing a small operation in 
a dingy shed behind the Watts Regulator 
Building on Lowell Street in Lawrence. 
But soon his dye cutting operation needed 
more room and better quarters. So did 
Red's confidence and ambition. 

“The break came in 1917 when word 
Jeaked out that the owner of the large Watts 
structure was discouraged, discontented, and 
willing to sell. His price was $60,000 but 
Red soon convinced him that $45,000 would 
be adequate recompense, The agreement 
was that three men would raise $15,000 
apiece by October 1, just a few short months 
away. 

“Mr. Anderson's compatriots were reason- 
ably sure of raising the cash, but Red ad- 
mits that he hadn't the faintest notion 
‘where all that dough was going to come 
from.’ But the young businessman's nerve 
paid off and it was a much-surprised and 
red-faced group which, on the specified 
date, recelved a certified check for Mr. An- 
derson's end of the bargain, a loan from a 
Vermont bobbin manufacturer whose faith 
was to prove well-rewarded. 

“After 3 years of slow expansion by 
Textile Shield in the Watts Building, Red 
Anderson bought and moved into the 1 Gro- 
ton Street, South Lawrence, location where 
the company has resided ever since. The 
building, expanded several times, now in- 
chides 35,000 square feet of floor space di- 
vided into a machine shop with a million 
dollars worth of machinery, various supply 
rooms, shipping area, and general offices. 
About 70 employees now work 2 shifts on 
what Mr. Anderson terms, ‘the most modern 
machinery in the United States,’ 

“The simultaneous rise of Textile Shield 
and J. Norman Anderson had really begun. 
He was getting used to hearing his business 
associates chorus: ‘You're crazy, Red! when 
he announced an outward plan or de- 
cision. But his business instinct was get- 
ting better and better, and the more his 
friends cried ‘You're crazy," the more he 
proved right in Judgment. 

“Just as daring was inherent in his make- 
up, so too was determination imbued in 
the body of J. Norman Anderson. For ex- 
ample, the Textile Shield called on one firm 
for 17 years without ever even getting to 
see the purchasing agent. Then, one oppor- 
tune morning, he walked into an important 
conference of officials, including the firm's 
purchasing agent. In brazen action, Red 
informed all present that he could save the 
firm 840,000 per year by manufacuring a 
certain product for them. If not, he prom- 
ised to make a year's supply of the article 
for nothing. Of course, he got the order (for 
more than a million pieces) and has held the 
client ever since. 

“Red Anderson studied raw-material prices 
and when brass or copper reached a deflated 
price level or appeared ready for a cost Jump, 
the manufacturer went into action. By 
‘action,’ we mean not only stockpiling quan- 
tities of the fluctuating materials but Uter- 
ally astonishing cliente who used the same 
Metals by advising them to lay up large 
supplies at the then bargain price. Yes, you 
guessed it; more often than not he was 
greeted with, ‘You're crazy, Red.“ 

“We doubt that anyone seriously disputes 
the wisdom of his business moves any longer- 
Less impetuous than in his younger days, the 
industrialist recounts with twinkling eye the 
events of his virtual single-handed spurt to 
prominence, Tall, heavy-set, and balding, 
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the athletic-appearing man looked younger 
than his age by several years when inter- 
viewed in his modest office by America's tex- 
tile reporter. 

“Born in Bristol, R. I., in 1881, the Textile 
Shield head attended Bristol schools, then 
Went to Rhode Island School of Design 
and Lowell ‘Textile Institute nights. He 
has been around Lawrence since 1904, when 
he joined U. S. Bobbin. 

“He has seen the Merrimack Valley town 
go through many ups and downs in the first 
half of this century. The latest, the demise 
of the textile industry, has been called the 
‘death blow’ to the city by many spokesmen. 
But, here again, Mr. Anderson differs with 
the majority view; in fact, freely predicts 
that ‘Lawrence will come back in about 5 
years.’ He attributes this to the new diversi- 
fication of industry which will create less and 
less stronger unionism, an obstacle which 
textile mills could not overcome. 

“Indirectly contributing to the revitalizing 
of Lawrence as a busy industrial area, a 
group of associates and Mr. Anderson, known 
as Atlantic Enterprises, Inc., have purchased 
from 500,000 to 690,000 square feet of floor 
Space in the unused upper Pacific Mills. All 
this space with the exception of the old At- 
lantic Mills has now been rented and new 
roads are being built by the organization 
from the Central Merrimack Bridge to Broad- 
way. In addition, s parking area for 1,500 
Cars is being provided. By fall, all of our 
Property will be golng full blast,’ Mr. Ander- 
son predicts. 

“As well as being highly respected in the 
textile industry and by civic authorities, Mr. 
Anderson is wen known for his machine- 
design talent. In fact, he has designed or 
helped design all the machinery presently 
Sea for manufacturing ferrules for bob- 

ins,” 


Democrats Credited 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Washington Evening Star: 


Democrats CREDITID—REPUBLICAN DISUNITY 
PREVENTS REAL Masoarry LEADERSHIP, CRITIC 
Says 


\ (Constantine Brown is on vacation. His 
guest columnist for today is Representative 
Jonn W. McCormack, of Massachusetts, 
Democratic whip of the House.) 

{By Representative Jonn W. McCormack) 

The Democratic Party, while in the minor- 
ity in Concress, is, nevertheless, the party of 
responsibility. Instead of adopting the 
course of blind opposition followed by the 
Republican Party during the previous 20 
years, the Democratic Party has been a for- 
ward-looking, constructive force and influ- 
ence. 

As Gov. Adlai Stevenson said recently upon 
his return from abroad, the record of the 
Democratic Party in the past session of Con- 
gress “has been the opposition at its best.” 

While the record of the past session of this 
Congress ls meaningless so far as Republicans 
Carrying out their campaign promises are 
concerned, it does show a divided Republican 
Party unable to function as a majority party. 
It was only due to Democratic support the 
few good achievements were accomplished, 
such as preventing sharp reductions in for- 
eign ald: extension of the reciprocal trade- 
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agreements law; defeat of the Simpson high- 
tariff bill; passage of the refugee bill; exten- 
sion of excess-profits tax strongly recom- 
mended by President Eisenhower; wheat for 
Pakistan; extension of reorganization law 
providing for a congressional veto by a con- 
stitutional majority instead of a simple 
majority as agreed to by President Eisen- 
hower with his congressional leaders. It is 
amusing to note the emphasis placed by 
Republicans on the passage of appropriation 
bills, Any Congress has to pass such bills. 

In view of the statement by Malenkov that 
the Soviet Union has the hydrogen bomb the 
fight made by the Democrats for a stronger 
Air Force is now more than justified. 

This leads to speculation as to the 1954 
congressional elections. 

The chances look good for a substantial 
Democratic majority in the House and for a 
Democratic Senate. 

The following are some of the reasons: 

While President Eisenhower was elected in 
1952 the vote clearly showed the people did 
not want to depart from the policies of the 
Democratic Party, There were 221 Repub- 
lican Members of the House elected, 213 
Democrats, and 1 independent Member, the 
latter being a Democrat. 

It the people had turned against the Demo- 
cratic Party, with Eisenhower's plurality well 
over 6 million votes, instead of 213, the 
Democratic membership would be not much 
more than 160 Members. Furthermore, 
throughout the country the Democratic can- 
didates polled more yotes than Republicans 
did. 

Without criticism of the present Republi- 
can administration developing and operating 
in the 1954 elections the Democrats will have 
excellent chances of carrying the House of 
Representatives. For political history shows 
in an off-Presidential year the minority party 
makes gains, It will only take a change of 
five seats for Democratic control. However, 
the justifiable criticism arising from Repub- 
lean policies to date which will probably 
increase rather than decrease, in my opinion 
will result in a Democratic House of from 
30 to 45 majority, and of a Democratic 
Senate, 

It is apparent that the campaign prom- 
ises of a balanced budget, of reduced taxes, 
and of stronger national defense will not be 
carried out even in fiscal year 1955. The re- 
duction in appropriations for the armed 
services, particularly our Air Force, is a cal- 
culated risk taken by the present administra- 
tion that all of us hope will not be harmful 
to our country. That question alone de- 
pends on the course Communist leaders in 
the Kremlin may take. 

The increase in interest rates, which was 
unnecessary, and which will cost Federal, 
State, and local governments as well as indi- 
viduals and private business, at least $2 
billion more each year has already created 
justifiable criticism, which criticism will 
grow between now and the 1954 elections, 

The change of policy in relation to con- 
seryation of natural resources and the de- 
velopment of public power will play an 
important part in the coming campaign in 
a large section of our country. 

The condition of agriculture—of the rural 
yote—is an additional factor, There is no 
question but what criticlem is growing and 
in all probability will continue to grow 
among the farmers. 

The promise of higher prices for the 
farmer and lower prices for the consumer 
has failed. 

Republicans talked a lot in recent years 
about “the 53-cent Democratic dollar.” We 
now have “the 49-cent Republican dollar.” 

While our situation in the field of foreign 
affairs has deteriorated since January 20, I 
shall refrain from discussing it because we 
are all hoping for the best. However, I can- 
not see where the Democrats will suffer in 
1954 in this field. 
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Looking forward to the elections of 1954, 
it appears now a good probability there will 
be a Democratic trend, with both branches 
of the Congress Democratic and with the 
House safely so, 


Very Rev. Thomas Canon Duggan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD, I include the following 
article from the Boston Pilot, 

Mass., of Saturday, December 26, 1953: 
IRISH CANON PROPOSES SPIRITUAL POINT 4 
(By Ellen L. Sullivan) 

Red Buttons invaded the Pilot office today. 
But not in person. Rather, these red buttons 
are three in number, are fashioned of silk 
French knots, and decorate the precise spot 
on the black shirt front of an Irish cleric, 
where once rested a medal for valor, earned 
while serying as chaplain with the Irish 
troops. 

The shirt front and the three red buttons 
(“There should be four—a nun's economy!”) 
belong to a merry Irish Canon who a 
to have mastered the astounding feat of allo- 
cating to his own ready reference both the 
twinkling eye of a maverick leprechaun and 
the ready wisdom of Irish Catholicism. 

The merry Irish canon is more properly, 
Very Rev. Thomas Francis Canon 
S. T. L., M. A., M. C., and numbers among his 
impressive posts, those of canon theologian 
of the diocese of Cork; president of the Cork 
Diocesan College, Farranferris, officialis of 


the diocesan court of Cork; member of the 


board of governors of Cork University; presi- 
dent of the Maynooth Union of the Clergy. 
(of which title he is the most proud); and 
former professor of mathematics as Farran- 
ferris. He is new in Boston as the special 
representative of his bishop, and in this last 
instance, he is a man with a mission. 

If the roll of his present activities is im- 
pressive, the record of the events of his life 
reads like the adventures of a modern Ulysses. 

His name stands among those of the Irish 
patriots who liberated their country from 
Britain, when he served as chaplain with 
the Irish Republican Army and the 1 
Tom Barry in the uprisings in west Cork. 
He was the youngest chaplain with the Brit- 
ish forces in the First World War, minister- 
ing to Irish troops, and the oldest in the 
Second World War. He was the last chap- 
lain to leave Dunkirk, and the first to be 
decorated in the last war. 


Irish troops of the 16th infantry division of 
the British Army. Hundreds of Irishmen 
enlisted in the British Army during the war, 
believing the promise of the British that 
Ireland would be given her freedom if they 
would do so. 

From 1919 to 1922, the canon joined forces 
as chaplain with the Irish Republican Army, 
when his name became linked with Tom 
Barry. During the days of the hunger 
strikes of September and October 1920 he 
was assistant chaplain at Cork Prison. The 
account of these days of bitter fighting in 
the cause of Irish freedom are told in Bar- 
ry’s book, Guerrilla Days in Ireland, pub- 
lished by the Irish Press, Dublin. à 
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Canon Duggan was personally responsible 
for the peace negotiations of 1923 which 
ended the civil war in Ireland, after the 
campaign of the Irish Republican Army. 

From 1923 to 1939, the canon took a8 
rest, if being professor of mathematics to 
seminarians at Farranferris College can be 
called a rest. 

In 1939 he was off again to write another 
chapter in the already adventuresome saga 
of his life. He found himself a recall in the 
draft, this time as a major and senior chap- 
lain in the British Army's Durham light in- 
fantry, again serving as chaplain to Irish- 
men who had enlisted with the British 
forces. 

June 2, 1940, is a memorable day for the 
world, the last day of the evacuation of Dun- 
kerque. For Canon Duggan it meant the 
end of weeks in bloody combat outside of 
Paris. He was the last chaplain to leave 
Dunkerque and received the British Military 
Cross for valor in that campaign. As stich, 
he was the first and oldest chaplain to be 
decorated by the British Government during 
the Second World War. 

The canon found himself with the 8th and 
9th Composite United States Air Force in 
Northern Ireland from 1940 to 1945, where he 
served as senior chaplain to the American 
troops. 

At the end of the war, he returned to Cork, 
where he was elevated to the rank of canon 
and made president of Farranferris. 


ADVISER TO BISHOP 


As a canon, he is adviser to his bishop, 
Most Rev. Cornelius Lucey, one of the most 
ive members ot the Irish clergy, 
founder and former editor of Christus Rex, 
the voice of modern Irish clerical thought 
on social and economic problems, which is 
published at Maynooth Seminary. 
Archbishop Cushing's pilgrimage to 
Treland last summer, Bishop Lucey was host 
to His Excellency while he was in Cork. In 
return, Archbishop Cushing invited the 
prelate to preside next year at the annual 
St. Patrick's Day pontifical mass in Holy 
Cross Cathedral. 

Canon Duggan himself is truly the Irish 
gentleman: that marvelous combination of 
artless Celtic wit and Old World scholarship; 
of effortless charm and moving spirituality— 
a man whose learning is never flaunted, who 
is never the poseur, and fðr whom the at- 
tainment of genuine scholarship Is a natural 
and pleasing accomplishment, 

He is at once the melding of the ever old 
and the ever new, a unique biending of the 
medieval and the modern. No sooner is his 
listener impressed by a searching gesture 
with the hand when he is mentally tracking 
down the precise word, by the slouch of the 
shoulders, which Is the visible mark of hours 
spent with books, by a venerable nod of the 
head when he recognizes a morsel of human 
wisdom—characteristics would make him a 
‘Suitable and respected member of the faculty 
of any medieval university—than he imme- 
diately startles his audience with the char- 
acteristice of that maverick leprechaun, or 
with a sudden reversal from a Latin reference 
to the use of the most modern phrase from 
the passing parade of American jargon. The 
perfect ambassador of the best that is 
Ireland. 

This is the canon's return engagement as 
an ambassador from the Emerald Isle. Last 
year he delivered the St. Patrick’s Day ad- 
dress at Notre Dame University, where he 
spoke on Ireland and her destiny. 

On this trip he is also concerned with 
Treland and her destiny. Particularly with 
the spiritual destiny of the Catholics of 
Cork. 

PURPOSE IN COMING TO BOSTON 
His purpose in coming to Boston (where 
De is making his headquarters at 41 Pierce 
Street, Arlington) is to acquaint au Boston 
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Catholics, particularly those of Irish descent, 
with the No. 1 project in his diocese. 

_ Bishop Lucey is now faced, in Cork, with 
the tremendous problem common to Bishops 
of most rapidly-decentralized cities: that of 
providing churches in the suburbs for 60,000 
people who have moved from the now- 
industrialized city areas. 

Boston has its Dorchester and its South 
Boston, its Newton and its Belmont. It 18 
an easy matter for the thousands who live 
in these cities and towns to catch the 8:15 
in the morning, or to walk to the MTA. As 
easy as it Is for them to walk to church on 
Sunday morning. But how easy was it 50 
years ago—when these were not suburbs, but 
Were comparatively inaccessible and sparsely 
populated outlying adjuncts to the city? 

The migration to Boston suburbs has been 
accompanied by the advent of the family 
car, by the provision of excellent transporta- 
tion, and by the erection of scores of Catho- 
lic churches. 

Following the same pattern as the Boston 
of half a century ago, Cork also has its newly 
populated suburbs. Roughly, the new areas 
have ringed themselves around the city in 
a giant circle. 

But here the comparison with Boston ends. 
In Cork, as is true of most of Ireland, there 
has been no advent of the family car, there 
is no excellent transportation to the city. 

Most important of all, the diocese of Cork 
is unable to build enough suburban churches 
to accommodate the migration to these new 
areas. Sixty thousand people must travel 5 
miles or more, most of them on foot, to 
attend mass on Sunday, Attendance at dally 
mass is almost an impossibility, unless one 
is a commuter. The tradition of the Irish 
priest as the advisor and confidant of his 
flock is in danger of dying in Cork, where 
he is being relegated to the role of pastor 
or curate of a large city parish church. 

In order to keep alive this unique spirit- 
uality of the Irish among the people of his 
diocese, and to retain the traditionally close 
bond between the Irish priest and his flock, 
Bishop Lucey realized long ago the need of 
erecting nine churches in the suburbs. 

Two new churches have already been built, 
One has been enlarged, and one church has 
been purchased from a Protestant congrega- 
tion. Five more churches remain to be built, 
at an estimated cost of $300,000 each. An 
estimated total of one and a half million 
dollars. 

To raise such an amount In Ireland is a 
Herculean task. While churches in Boston 
suburbs were erected at tremendous personal 
sacrifices one and two generations ago, Cath- 
olles at least were able to dig down, and still 
have something left. But after 700 years of 
British oppression, and only 30 years as a 
self-liberated nation, Ireland is just strug- 
gling to her feet financially. In plain terms, 
there just isn't the money in circulation 
which there was in Boston, even at that time. 

For those of us who proudly bear Irish 
names, it has occurred to the writer that we 
give gladly to the foreign missions, to the Red 
Cross, to the Community Fund, and to a 
thousand and one other worthy causes in our 
native land, the adopted country of our an- 
cestors. But do we not owe a tremendous 
debt of gratitude to Ireland? It was these 
same forebears of ours who built, often at 
enormous personal sacrifice, many of the 
churches in Boston in which we still worship 
God today. In so doing they were motivated 
by a tremendously personal and ardent faith 
which had its origin in Ireland. More than 
this, while the United States was still a 
mission country, Ireland provided half of our 
clergy, and raised thousands of dollars for 
the church in America, by special pleas made 
throughout Ireland. 

Now we are given the opportunity to prove 
the biblical axiom of casting one’s bread upon 
the waters. A 
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Perhaps it is our 20th century heritage 
to justify the faith in America which our 
Irish immigrant ancestors displayed so nobly, 
and to erect in the land of saints and scholars 
lasting memorials to their sacrifices for us: 
To write for generations to come a lasting 
chapter of gratitude in the account of Irish 
Catholicism—the proof that it is ever re- 
born, ever vital, and ever conscious of its 
enormous dignity. 


Community Ambassadors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, two cities of my district, Green- 
wood and Greenville, Miss., are partici- 
patingin a program of exchanging com- 
munity ambassadors each year with @ 
town or community in Europe. During 
1 year of the program some: outstand- 
ing young person from Greenwood or 
Greenville is sent to visit the European 
community, living in the homes of pri- 
vate citizens and participating in the 
everyday life of the community. In 
alternate years, a young European is 
brought to Greenwood and Greenville. 
In each case, the cost of the program is 
borne by voluntary contributions of 
citizens in the two towns of my district. 

The 1953 community ambassador to 
Greenwood was Edwin Barnes, of Ply- 
mouth, England. As an example of fine 
results of the community-ambassador 
program, I am inserting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcORD, as an appendix to my 
remarks, four newspaper articles from 
Plymouth newspapers. 

The articles follow: 

Back FroM AMERICA—IMPRESSIONS OF YOUNG 

AMBASSADOR 

One of the problems about Britain which 
bothers young America, according to 18- 
year-old Edwin Barnes, of St. Budeaux, who 
recently visited Mississippi as an ambassador 
selected by Plymouth Rotary Club, concerns 
summertime, 

He reported to Rotarians in his talk that 
he had often been asked “If it doesn't get 
dark until after 10 o'clock whatever do you 
do with dates?” , 

“They thought we could have no possible 
fun at all. It was a major problem for 
them.” 

Mr. Barnes, who addressed civic clubs in 
Mississippi, was often asked questions about 
the Prime Minister, who was frequently re- 
ferred to as “Sir Churchill.” He said, “They 
could not understand how there could be 
people in England who did not like him and 
still less that there could be people who 
were aggressive toward him.” 

Lady Astor, who although from the South, 
confessed she had never been in Mississippi, 
congratulated Mr. Barnes on his “clever 
résumé of the South.” 

Erwin, 18. Revises His Ineas oF UNITED 
Strates—No BANNER, BUT VISITOR 
PLYMOUTH Got GRAND WELCOME 
Edwin Barnes, 18-year-old Plymothiad. 

used to have a bundle of prejudices 

Americans. Then he was chosen as a good- 

will guest to an American community and 
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decided he would have to forget them. It 
did not take long—they won him over from 
the word “welcome.” 

Edwin, who went with his Plymouth Col- 
lege blazer and some shorts, came home to 
21 Marett Road, St. Budeaux, this week with 
a pair of blue jeans and a lot of nice things 
to say about the Americans. 

His American summer came about this 
way. 

Down south in Mississippi there is a pros- 
perous cotton town (population 25,000) 
called Greenwood, which 4 years ago 
launched the Greenwood community am- 
bassador project. 

Local clubs financed a yearly visit by an 
American to Europe or the reverse. Last 
year a Greenwood girl came to Plymouth. 
This year the Plymouth Rotary Club was 
asked to choose a young Plymouthian to go 
to Greenwood, 

They chose Edwin. 

By liner to Quebec and then by alr, he 
reached Memphis late on July 18. A recep- 
tion party then drove him through the night 
to Greenwood. All the way they pounded 
him with questions, and that's how it was 
for the rest of his 9 weeks’ stay. 


THE HECTIC ROUND 


Being an ambassador is no easy Job. Ed- 
win had a hectic time. He was loaded with 
hospitality, including a generous allowance. 
He moved every few days from one family to 
another, with weekends in the country. He 
spoke at 12 clubs and luncheons, kept his 
end up at a long round of parties, and all 
the time answered those questions. 

Most were about the royal family. Amer- 
{cans found it hard to understand our atti- 
tude to royalty, he said last night. Then 
came politics, cars, and almost everything 
else, even, “What do you do on a date when 
it does not get dark in England until 
10 p. m?" 

Young Americans wanted the lowdown on 
the whole technique of British dating. 

But as much as anything his hosts wanted 
to know how Americans themselves were re- 
garded. They knew there was a lot of dis- 
like. They wanted to know why, to under- 
stand, 

Edwin said frankly he used to be preju- 
diced agninst the Americans. He thought 
they were rather bouncy types. 

But he found them quite self-effacing. 
Abroad, in the minority, amidst prejudice, 
they try aggressively to defend themselves, 
he explained. 

The qualities that won him were their 
Tough and ready but genuine frankness and 
thelr informality. Then he said: They are 
very worried whether they are making a 
food impression, and they will let you know 
they are.“ He liked that, too. 

The informality helped ease the strain of 
being on his best behavior all the time. It 
also helped with dress problems. He took 
his Plymouth College blazer for formal wear. 
But the heat stripped most formal occasions 
down to shirtsleeves. 


HOW FOLKS STARED 


Edwin also took some shorts. But they 
just are not worn, though he did sport them 
on a couple of boating trips, and how folk 
stared. 

Now Edwin is back, with a pair of jeans 
and is trying to forget the charming south- 
ern habit of addressing all women as 
“ma'am.” and older men as sir.“ He is 
also preparing for national service, 

One day he hopes to go back to Green- 
wood, not for good, but for a couple of years 
us a teacher, his chosen career. 


PLYMOUTH AMBASSADOR BACK 
What do Americans most want to know 
about England and the English? First, when 


and who is Princess Margaret going to marry 
and, secondly, what's the score on socialized 
medicine? 
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These were the two questions which were 
continually flung at Plymouth’s ambassador, 
18-year-old Edwin Barnes, when he spoke 
to Americans during his recent stay in that 
country. 

There was a third question. What was the 
tleup about Britain sending goods to Red 
China? 

Obviously there were no cut-and-dried 
safe questions for Mr. Barnes. 

Under a Greenwood (Miss.) Community 
Ambassador. Project, the Plymouth Rotary 
Clubs selected Mr. Barnes to visit America, 
He left early in July and returned a few 
days ago. 

He arrived at Greenwood via ship to Que- 
bec, a plane to New York and Memphis, and 
then by car. His welcoming committee of 
eight had a long wait at the airport as the 
plane they were expecting did not operate 
on Saturdays and their visitor arrived by a 
later airplane. 

NO MONEY WORRIES 

Before his public engagements, addressing 
various clubs in the 25,000-peopled cotton 
township, he was allowed to settle in, liv- 
ing with familles—once on a cotton planta- 
tion with a lady who visited Plymouth last 
year and once with a doctor. 

“I was wondering about my personal ex- 
penses,” Mr. Barnes told a Western Inde- 
pendent reporter, “but I need not have 
worried. They took care of everything.” 

With a local youth, he was given some 
money and they went to the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico, became spent up in New 
Orleans and returned to Greenwood by bus. 

The next trip was a 30-hours ride in an 
air-conditioned bus to Washington. He 
stayed the first night at the YMCA but went 
to a friend's home the next day. The heat 
was terrific and a doctor ordered him to 
bed for 3 days when he diagnosed heat 
prostration, 

VERY FRIENDLY 


"I was prejudiced against Americans be- 
fore this trip,” he said; “Here they seem to 
talk loudly about their country. But I 
expect I was shooting off my mouth about 
England when I was over there, I had a 
grand time, exeryone was very friendly and 
wanted to know about England.” 

His official speeches he kept short, giving 
the people ample opportunity to ask ques- 
tions. 

His hosts were fascinated by his accent 
and one girl, reputed to have the most south- 
ern drawl in the town, wanted to hear him 
talk all the time, 

“I have a completely different conception 
of America and Americans now.“ said Mr. 
Barnes. “They want to learn about us and 
don't mind criticism of themselves.” 

On one occasion he was driving in a car 
in Mississippi where the maximum speed 
limit was 60 miles per hour. His driver apol- 
ogized for going so slowly, as the previous 
week she had been “picked up” by the police 
for doing 70 miles per hour. At that moment 
the car was travelling at 90 miles per hour. 

Mr. Barnes had a longer trip than he had 
anticipated. His ship was delayed at New 
York, giving him more time in that city. 
Because of the delay the ship did not call 
at Southampton on the homeward passage 
but went on to Bremerhaven, and he spent 
a night there before returning to South- 
ampton, 

AmmassaDor TALKS Asour Urra 
STATES 

Nancy Lady Astor congratulated an 18- 
year-old Plymouth College student, Edwin 
Barnes, yesterday on the accuracy of his 
impression of life in the Southern States of 
America. 

Mr. Barnes was chosen by the Plymouth 
Rotary Club from a number of Plymouth 
students to spend 3 months in the United 
States at the invitation of the civic clubs 
of Greenwood, Miss. 


Rotary 
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At the Rotary luncheon yesterday, a month 
after his return, he said that his first im- 
pression of the people he had met over there 
was of their exceptional humility. Ameri- 
cans could not understand, after pouring 
money into Europe, the Communist deraon- 
strations saying, “Send the Yanks home.” 

The chairman was Mr. Fernley Wallis. 
One of the guests at the luncheon was Mr. 
Barnes“ headmaster, Mr. F. W. Lockwood. 


The Federal Gasoline Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following remarks 
made by me at the annual meeting of 
the American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J., Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 5, 1954: 


In the subject assigned to me, “Your 
observations regarding the proposal of the 
Governor's conference to repeal the Fed- 
eral excise tax on gasoline and curtail the 
Federal aid highway program,” om - 
cers have correctly titled the Federal gaso- 
line tax as "Federal Excise Tax.” 


In approaching the all-important ques- 
tion of financing our highway program, cer- 
tain basic factors must always be kept in 
mind. Highway construction is, first and 
foremost, a public works undertaking, and 
as such, the only possible source of revenue 
to finance that undertaking is from taxes, 
Such taxes may take one of several forms, 
but they remain taxes, nonetheless. 


‘Taxes for public improvements in Amere 
ica have generally taken on several recog- 
nized trends. A general tax on property, 
Teal or personal; a special benefit tax, 
either on an area or front foot basis; a se- 
lective tax, or sales tax, such as a tax on 
gasoline; or a revenue factor tax, where the 
benefits derived from the public uses are 
paid for on a unit basis, such as the num- 
ber of gallons of water consumed, or the 
number of kilowatts of electricity burned. 
In recent years, the toll road, or so-called 
pay-as-you-use road, which has come into 
prominence can, in general terms, be cata- 
logued in the latter category. Nonetheless, 
in the end, revenues derived from any of 
these sources, whether on a general or a 
selective basis, are fundamentally taxes, and 
the only basic difference is whether they are 
applied on the theory that the public gen- 
erally is benefited, or whether the selective 
user should pay the special tax. 

During the past quarter of a century, the 
philosophy has been developed and applied 
in all the 48 States that the highway user 
should be the one who pays for the high- 
ways, and this has generally been applied 
in the form of a gasoline tax and a license 
fee for a particular type of vehicle. Only 
a relatively small percentage of money now 
applied to highways comes from any type 
of general taxation. This is quite contrary 
to the philosophy applied in the field of 
public education where taxes are levied 
special sales tax dedicated to school pur- 
against all individuals alike, either as a 
property owner with a general tax, or a 
special sales tax dedicated to school pur- 
poses. The spinster and the bachelor pay 
these taxes just the same as a person with 
a large family. The public in general, how- 
ever, has not been willing to apply the same 
Philosophy with regard to financing our 
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highways, even though the public in gen- 
eral benefits from these highways whether 
or not they own or operate a motor vehicle. 

It is debatable, under existing conditions, 
whether we can ever expect to meet our 
highway needs from highway-user revenues 
alone and on a pay-as-you-go basis. The 
ability of the motor vehicle manufacturer 
to produce far outstrips the ability of the 
highway official to finance and provide the 
facility over which the vehicle is to be 
operated. 

It is estimated that in 1953 the States 
will receive, in so-called highway-user reve- 
nue funds, an amount approaching three 
billion dollars. Something in the neigh- 
borhood of 10 to 15 percent of highway-user 
revenue collected by the States, however, 
will be diverted to purposes other than pro- 
viding and maintaining the highway sys- 
tem. Twenty-four States now have Consti- 
tutional amendments against such diver- 
sion. My personal feelings are opposed to 
diversion of highway-user revenues since 
I do not believe that with all of the money 

| presently available and teed for road 

purposes, we would even then have sufficient 
money to meet our highway needs. Some 
States, in the light of their own good judg- 
ment, very positively state that they can- 
not increase existing gasoline taxes, and yet 
we find the range of gasoline taxes varying 
from three cents a gallon in Missouri and 
New Jersey. for example, to seven cents a 
gallon presently applied in such States as 
Florida, Mississippi, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
and Tennessee. The average gasoline tax 
throughout the country is slightly over 5 
cents a gallon, and yet we have a large num- 
ber of States, who presently levy less than 
the average. Therefore, we must assume 
that the reason some States levy a gasoline 
tax well under the national average stems 
not from the fact that the average motorist 
is unwilling to pay higher taxes (because he 
does pay them elsewhere), but from other 
factors than the willingness of the average 
motorist to pay a higher tax. In other 
words, the decision seems to be made, in 
many instances, for political reasons, to use 
an over-all term, rather than economic 
reasons. Insofar as I know, there have been 
no instances recorded where an increase in 
the States gasoline tax has resulted in a de- 
crease in gasoline sales, and I personally 
must assume that we have not, as yet, in 
any State, reached a point of diminishing 
return insofar as the gasoline tax is 
concerned. 

There is strong agitation, at the present 
time, for the Federal Government to retire 


about the other ex- 
by the traveling public. In 
words, the motorist wants more of 
Federal gasoline tax money spent on 
highways of these United States and I 
with him 100 percent in that desire. 
Let's stop sending our excise-tax money to 
foreign countries and use it to build roads, 
and for other worthy purposes here at home. 

At the governors’ conference a resolution 
was passed demanding that the Federal Gov- 
ernment withdraw from the field of gaso- 
line tax and relinquish that function to the 
respective States. I don't blame the gov- 
ernors—they would have nearly a billion 
dollars from Federal excise taxes on gaso- 
line alone—to spend where they desired. 

Do they want the Federal Government to 
withdraw from the other fields of taxation 
and turn those responsibilities and revenues 
over to the States? How about cignrette 
tax, liquor tax, amusement tax, and all oth- 
ers? Would the governors then give the 
needed attention to the various welfare 
groups, aid for the aged, hospitals, yes, even 
the veterans? I ask you in all sincerity, 
what kind of a Government would we have? 


BE 
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We certainly would have a checkerboard 
system of taxation and many programs now 
dependent upon Federal aid surely would be 
without funds in the various States. Let us 
not forget that we are a part of these United 
States and united we stand and divided we 
fall. 

Are the Governors attempting to grab more 
money for political power? Do they realize 
that by repealing the 2-cent Federal gas tax 
we automatically do away with the Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads? We no longer will 
have an agency to coordinate the road pro- 
gram of the various States. Each State high- 
way director and Governor could then build 
the type of road and determine the location 
of said road to suit his own personal and 
political desires. Our Federai research road 
program would be scuttled. What would 
happen to the smaller populated States and 
those States of the Far West that have lots 
of road mileage but very few motor vehicles? 
How would they bulld their roads if the 
wealthier States did not, through the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Public Roads, help them? 
What would happen to the interstate sys- 
tem of highways, which is becoming more 
and more an important part of our national 
defense? Do you think that the Governors 
and the highway directors of the adjoining 
States across our Nation, East and West, 
North and South, could agree on road loca- 
tions if it were not for the guiding hand of 
the Federal Government, through its agency, 
the Bureau of Public Roads? 

If the Federal Government repeals the 
Federal gasoline tax, what assurance do we 
have that the States, or any State, will re- 
enact it as a State tax? If they do not, our 
road program will be short nearly a billion 
dollars at a time when good roads, all types, 
are needed, not only for economy but for 
our military strength as well. May I call to 
your attention just five of the many things 
that have been accomplished through Fed- 
eral aid: 

1. Promotion of highway research and 
planning; 

2. Promotion of uniformity of standards; 

3. Stabilization of highway programs; 

4. Promotion of uniformity of traffic laws 
and controls; 

5. Spearheading of traffic safety. What 
would happen to these five subjects, to say 
nothing of many, many others, if the Federal 
Government should repeal the 2-cent Federal 
gas tax, and thus do away with the Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads? The Federal-aid 
program. as we know it today, Is one of long- 
standing and one that, in spite of what 
shortcomings it may have today, has been 
the cornerstone on which the great highway 
and motor transportation industry of Amer- 
ica has been built. It has given us a system 
of surface transportation unequaled, or even 
approached, anywhere else in the world. It 
is a cooperative program that has worked 
effectively; and our road program is not one 
that should be radically tampered with, cast 
aside or destroyed, without adequate proof 
that whatever could be substituted therefore 
would be better. Thus far, I have seen no 
evidence to convince me that this proven and 
effective process should be obliterated to be 
replaced by some short-lived procedure, 
whose attributes and sound qualities have 
been proven beyond the imagined or hoped- 
for stage. Let us not suddenly abandon the 
known for the unknown. Let us not be de- 
luded by wishful, or even selfish thinking 
until something more concrete and under- 
standable seems obtainable. 

The Federal-aid program has assisted in 
the planning, construction, and financing of 
the world’s greatest road network, This 
success has been achieved through a State- 
Federal partnership, which has ed 
completely the sovereignty of each State, and 
at the same time has provided for Federal 
Participation in meeting constitutional obli- 
gations and needs. 

The matching principle, the apportion- 
ment of the funds according to a fixed 
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formula, and the retention by the States of 
their rights to initiate work and to carry it 
out under the private contract system, are 
essential components of this program. In 
a nation as big and growing as rapidly as 
America, continuation: of this long-range, 
large-scale highway program is essential to 
the well-being of our country and its 
citizenry. 

The continuation of a realistic road pro- 
gram will depend on “you, the people.” Con- 
gress will sincerely try to give to the people 
what they want. You, the people, will de- 
cide if the one-half cent Federal excise gaso- 
line tax, which expires in a few months, will 
be renewed or allowed to die. You, the 
people, will decide whether or not the Ped- 
eral Government will retire from the field 
of taxation and leave the various States to 
determine if they want good roads, hospitals, 
old-age assistance, and the various other 
worthwhile programs to continue. 

The highway problem is not an easy one. 
It is not one that will be solved by Federal, 
State, county, or city government working 
alone. It must be solved by all of these 
agencies cooperating with such splendid 
civilian groups as the American Roadbuilders 
Association, the United States. Chamber of 
Commerce, the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, the farm groups, and many 
others, sincerely working together to provide 
an adequate highway transportation system 
at the least cost consistent with efficient op- 
eration and maintenance. 

No matter where we turn in pursuit of this 
discussion the end result is that moneys, 
either State or Federal, that are applied to 
highway programs must come from taxes 
levied against the public; none of which are 
present, none of which pleases all the people. 
The problem we face in America is to the 
best of our ability derive needed funds from 
as nearly an equitable and reasonable tax as 
we are able to devise. 

Thank you very much. 


A 5 Percent Flat National Manufacturer's 
Excise Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, consistent 
with my public statements over the past 
months, I have introduced a bill to 
transform the Federal excise system 
from a hodge-podge of selective and dis- 
criminatory levies into a sound and fair 
tax instrument. My bill would apply a 
uniform rate of tax to all end products 
of manufacture and would repeal all 
existing excises except those levied on 
alcoholic beverages and tobacco. The 
excises to be repealed include all those 
levied for revenue purposes at the retail 
level, all levied on communication and 
transportation, all admission taxes, as 
well as all those now levied on manufac- 
tured products. 

The exemptions from the uniform tax 
would be all foods, whether for human 


or animal consumption, seeds, fertilizers, 


insecticides, fungicides, defoliants, 
drugs, printed material used exclusively 
3 and by the blind, and religious arti- 
es. 
The exceptions to repeal of all exist - 
ing excises, other than those on alcoholic 
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beverages and tobacco, are confined to 
imposts which are levied for regulatory 
instead of revenue purposes. 

My intent is to maintain the existing 
level of excise revenues, not. to increase 
them. Hence, I have set the rate of uni- 
form tax at 5 percent on the basis of esti- 
mates that this would yield revenue 
equivalent to the 85 ½ billion now de- 
rived from the excises to be replaced. 

Mr. Speaker, in introducing this bill 
for initial consideration of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, I do so 
with the conviction that it offers the 
only way to end the bitterness and re- 
sentment against the present excises. 
In their selectivity, these imposts are 
harmful and unfair to the companies 
and industries involved, tə their employ- 
ees, and to the communities and areas 
in which they are located. My interest 
in and long study of this situation has 
convinced me that adoption of a uniform 
replacement tax is the only way by 
which the existing revenue can be main- 
tained and the irritation and controversy 
caused by selective excises can be ended. 

I understand the Treasury has sug- 
gestions for moderating some of the most 
flagrant abuses of the present system, 
making up for the lost revenue by ex- 
tending the list of taxable items. While 
this approach would be better than noth- 
ing for those industries which would re- 
ceive some relief from present high rates, 
it would not eliminate the basic objection 
of being subject to arbitrary and selec- 
tive taxation, and would create new 
sources of bitterness and opposition 
from the industries whose products 
would be subject to tax for the first time. 
We simply cannot cure the inequities of 
sree taxation by makeshifts of this 

n 

Mr. Speaker, I call upon the members 
of both major political parties to give my 
proposal their most objective and sym- 
pathetic consideration. In doing so, I 
am acutely aware of the misunderstand- 
ings and misinformation which have 
existed in regard to this proposal. I 
hope all concerned will recognize the 
truth of these points: 

First. A uniform excise would not be 
a new tax—it would simply be the fair 
use of a tax method which goes back to 
the beginnings of the Republic. As a 
replacement tax, it would impose no ad- 
ditional tax burden on the public at 
large, nor upon any segment thereof. 

Second. This tax would not shift tax 
burdens from the higher incomes to the 
lower incomes. Items now taxed at 
rates up to 20 percent are used univer- 
sally throughout the economy without 
regard to income levels. The replace- 
ment of these rates by the low uniform 
rate of 5 percent, and elimination of 
excises on services, would fully offset 
the burden on the consumers of applying 
the tax across the board on manufac- 
tured end products. Lower income 
groups would have special advantage 
from the exemption of food and drug 
products. With these exemptions, care- 


ful studies have shown that there should 


be no shift in tax burdens at all. 

Third. A uniform excise will not be 
hidden. As compared to existing excises, 
it would be more open and aboveboard. 
Actually, it would be impossible to hide 
the fact of a uniform tax from our well- 
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informed citizens, whereas today even a 
tax expert cannot always be sure what is 
and what is not taxed under the present 
hodgepodge. 

Fourth. The tax would not pyramid 
any more than present excise and other 
business taxes pyramid, 

Fifth. Because of the uniformity and 
low rate of tax, the effect on industries— 
and their employees and communities in 
which located—whose products were be- 
ing taxed for the first time would be min- 
imized. In competing for the con- 
sumers' dollar, these industries would be 
at no greater disadvantage than all other 
industries. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to providing 
an equitable and defensible means of ex- 
cise taxation, my bill would eliminate 
many of the administrative and compli- 
ance problems which characterize the 
present system and are inevitable under 
any selective system, In preparing this 
bill, I have sought and received the ad- 
vice and counsel of leading tax experts 
from American industry, mostly men 
who are in intimate touch with day-to- 
day operation of the present system. 
Wherever possible, trouble points of the 
present system have been avoided, and 
provisions have been inserted which 
should assure the maximum amount of 
revenue to the Government at the least 
cost and inconvenience to the taxpayers. 
The burdens of tax collection and pay- 
ment are always onerous, but I am cer- 
tain that this bill as drafted will prove 
to be one of the most workable and least 
controversial pieces of major tax legis- 
lation ever enacted. However, despite 
the accumulated knowledge and judg- 
ment which has gone into the drafting 
of this bill, I have no illusions that it is 
perfect. I urge every affected industry, 
through individual companies or their 
trade groups, to give it the most careful 
study, and to submit suggestions for 
amendment on any aspect in regard to 
which they believe improvement can be 
made. 

In a future statement I will outline the 
major provisions of the bill and explain 
in some detail how they would work. 

My final plea for understanding at this 
time is directed to the various segments 
of industry and business, and to tax- 
payers at large. The bill offers a bold 
and new concept in Federal tax policy 
fairness for all and discrimination 
against none. The issues involved tran- 
scend political, business, and group in- 
terest. I solicit the support of all good 
citizens, 


Text of Truman Talk Decrying “Hysteria” 
in Fighting Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 10, 1953, former President Tru- 
man delivered the following speech at 
the 73d annual dinner of the Alumni As- 
sociation of City College of New York 
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at the Commodore Hotel, New York City. 

In this speech, Mr. Truman goes to the 

heart of a problem of great importance 

to our present and to our future: 

Text or TRUMAN TALK DECRYING HYSTERIA IN 
FIGHTING COMMUNISM 


I always enjoy coming to New York. As 
you know, a part of my family insists on liv- 
ing here. I am particularly glad on this 
occasion to be asked to attend this meeting 
of the alumni of City College. 

City College is the oldest free municipal 
college in the United States. It helped to 
set the pattern for city colleges in many other 
parts of the country. Most of these colleges 
are supported by the taxpayers, and they are 
open to local students without reference to 
race, creed, color, or national origin. , 

These colleges are part of a great tradition. 
They are dedicated to the freedom of the 
mind—to the concept that human reason 
shall be absolutely free to Inquire into any 
branch of knowledge, and absolutely respon- 
sible for its own decisions. 

These colleges are part of our great experi- 
ment in free public education. They arise 
out of our belief that every member of our 
society should have the opportunity of ob- 
taining an education, and developing his nat - 
ural gifts to the full extent of his ability. 
Our tradition combines freedom of thought 
and equality of opportunity for all, and out 
of this tradition come the great strength and 
energy of American life. 

The honor roll of the graduates of the 
City College of New York proves the truth 
of the proposition that freedom of thought 
is both the offspring of democracy and the 
servant of democracy. What freedom means 
to us is exemplified by the names of such 
graduates as Senator Robert Wagner in the 
field of government, Alfred Goldsmith in the 
field of science, and Morris Cohen and his 
distinguished son, Felix Cohen, in the realm 
of philosophy. à 

I hope that City College will always live 
up to the standards of men like these. I 
hope it will always stand as a citadel of free- 
dom of thought and freedom of speech. 

In our troubled world of today this will not 
be an casy thing to do. 

COMMUNISM AS GREATEST THREAT 


Our generation has witnessed the most vlo- 
lent and the most relentless attacks on free- 
dom of the mind that have ever been 
launched in all history. A few years ago, the 
Nazis tried to destroy the intellectual and 
moral achievements of centuries under a 
wave of hate and prejudice. Today, the 
greatest foe of the free mind is communism. 

Soviet totalitarianism binds the mind of 
man with the chains of the police state, for- 
bidding it to think about certain things at 
all, demanding that it reach predetermined 
conclusions about others, punishing with 
new refinements of brutality any deviation. 
The struggle against communism is more 
than a conflict between economic systems, or 
ideals of government, important as these 
things are. It is a struggle for the freedom 
of men's souls. 

Communism threatens us most of all 
through the military force and economic 
power of the Soviet state. As a political 
movement, communism has never gained 
much of a foothold in this country, and 
it is now thoroughly discredited and de- 
spised. All that keeps it alive are' the re- 
sources and the persistence of the Soviet 
Government, 

But as long as that government seeks to 
maintain æ fifth column in this country, we 
should be constantly on the alert and vigi- 
lant, as citizens, to resist its efforts to 
infiltrate our society. 

In making this fight, we should be sure 
that we do not fall into the trap of adopt- 
ing the totalitarian tactics of the Commu- 
nists themselves. I shall say more about 
that in a moment, but first let me repeat 
what I have said many times before. The 
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Communist threat to freedom is greatest 

in those countries where there are large 

Communist or in countries overshad- 

owed by the Communist armies, or in coun- 

tries where poverty and injustice create 

fertile breeding grounds for revolution. 
STRONG ALLIANCES URGED 


The best way to resist communism is to 
have a strong national defense, to maintain 
strong alliances with other free nations, and 
forward vigorous programs for rals- 
ing the living standards of underdeveloped 
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Iam very skeptical of any anti-Communist 
crusaders who are willing to reduce our na- 
tional defense, or weaken our alliances with 
other free nations, or sabotage point 4. 

In fighting Communist infiltration at 
home, we are faced with some very funda- 
mental and very difficult problems. The na- 
ture of the Communist conspiracy is such 
that in combating it we have had to scruti- 
mize very closely the lives of many citizens. 
‘This is part of the struggle against espionage. 
But in resisting the enemy, we must not tear 
ourselves apart. 

- This is what the demagogs among us would 
haye us do. They are playing on our fears 
further 


Our institutions of learning are against 
communism because they are dedicated to 
the truth. So long as we have free discus- 
sion and free inquiry in our colleges and uni- 


product of the clash of minds and ideas which 
1 constantly going on in our Institutions of 
Jearning, and communism cannot understand 
the truth. 

We have always followed the policy in this 
country that the Government, while it may 
support education, should never control it. 
Neither the Congress nor the Federal Gov- 
erument nor the State governments should 
put limitations on freedom of thought in our 
institutions of learning. The standards of a 
university or n college are standards of Intel- 
lectual integrity. They can be applied far 
better by the men responsible for the admin- 
istration of our institutions of learning than 
by men in the State legislatures or the Con- 
gress, who have not devoted their lives to the 
special probiems of education. 

Remember what. Jefferson said: “I have 
sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility 
against every form of tyranny over the mind 
of man.“ 

Our educational institutions, like all our 
human institutions, are subject to human 
frailties and human errors. There is no 
mortal way to assure their absolute perfec- 
tion. But I submit our universities are the 
best Judges of the integrity of their own 
teachers, and it is far safer to let them police 
themselves than to subject them to political 
censorship. 


WARNS OF ATTACK ON RELIGION 


The same thing is true of religion. This 
Wave of hysteria over communism has now 
reached the point where several legislators 
are undertaking to investigate the beliefs and 
opinions of clergymen. This is eyen more 
dangerous than the attack on education. 

I notice that these attacks have been 
leveled at some of the leaders of our great 
Protestant denominations and some of the 
leaders of our great Jewish congregations— 
even against those who are dead and unable 
to defend or explain their actions, 

Now, we surely all know that our Protes- 
tant churches and our Jewish eynagogues 


are among the strongest supporters of Ameri- ` 


can principles and ideals. I do not believe 
there is any distinction between any of our 
great religious groups in this country with 
respect to their adherence to the principles 
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of our form of government. 1 think it will 
be a sad day for religious tolerance in this 
country when anyone starts to draw lines 
between our great churches in this matter. 

We have a very great principle in this 
country, and it is written into the Constitu- 
tion that the Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 

If Congress can make no laws prohibiting 
freedom of worship, it is certainly not en- 
titled to investigate the beliefs of church 
groups or their leaders. 

Of course, if a clergyman is engaged in 
espionage or has violated the law in any 
way, he is subject to the law like any other 
citizen. But matters of belief and opinion 
present a very different question. 

Communism is the deadly foe of belief in 
God and of all organized religion. It is 
carefully written in the basic documents of 
communism that to be a Communist a man 
must be an atheist, Communism Is militant 
atheism. 

FAVORS DECISIONS BY CHURCHES 

If a clergyman is an atheist, he is at odds 
with the vows he has taken, with the body 
of believers whom he serves and with the 
God he professes. If such clergymen exist, 
their betrayal of religion is a matter for 
churches to handle. Only the churches can 
decide whether a clergyman has been faith- 
ful to his vows of ordination or not. 

This is certainly not something for the 
secular power, the power of the state, to 
decide, These are matters of conscience, and 
the Congress of the United States and its 
committees are not competent to judge them. 

The leaders of our churches from time to 
time throughout our history have taken 
stands on social issues. They have done this 
in response to the dictates of conscience, 
wherever the moral law has appeared to them 
to be involved. Many of them condemned 
slavery when it existed in this country. 
Many have condemned sweatshops, child 
labor, and the forcible denial of collective 
bargaining. We have lived to see these con- 
demnations become the law of the land. We 
have moved forward along the road ot moral 
progress under the spur of our great moral 
lenders in the churches. 

Of course, there are always differences of 
opinion in the churches themselves about 
how far church leaders should go in matters 
of this kind. Our churches have conserva- 
tive wings and liberal wings. Some clergy- 
men have been blind to social evils and 
others have been misled or deceived as a 
result of their zeal for soctal justice. 

The Government and all its branches 
should stay out of church affairs. 

Neither Congress nor the executive branch 
nor the courts should take it upon them- 
selves to decide who should preach what in 
the pulpits. The churches and synagogs 
will take care of these matters themselves. 
I think they will come out with better an- 
swers than most of our human institutions. 


WAVES OF HYSTERIA REVIEWED 


These attacks which we are witnessing in 
our basic institutions, such as our depart- 
ments of government, our institutions of 


higher learning, and our churches, have 


their parallel in waves of hysterla that have 
swept over the country in the past. 

One of the first of these was the agitation 
that culminated in the alien and sedition 
laws. This occurred at the end of the 18th 
century when France, which had been our 
ally in our Revolution, seemed to have been 
transformed from a friend into a threaten- 
ing enemy. At the same time, the majority 
of Americans here at home were rising up 
politically against the Federalist Party. Un- 
scrupulous politicians tried to play on this 
fear of France in such a way as to injure 
the growing power of Jeffersonian democracy. 
a result, the alien and sedition laws were 
passed. The sedition law provided penalties 
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of fine and imprisonment for people who in- 
dulged in criticism of the Government of the 
United States. It was enforced exclusively 
against the editors and orators who sup- 
ported Jefferson. 

But this wave of hysteria was only tem- 
porary. The people were horrified by the 
use of the Federal power to suppress the 
free expression of opinion. They moved to 
the ballot boxes and pitched the Federalists 
out of office and the Federalist Party never 
recovered. 

The next wave of hysteria to be politically 
manipulated was the anti-Masonic move- 
ment. This occurred between the years of 
1826 and 1840 when the Jacksonian democ- 
racy reached its peak. Jackson himself and 
many of his friends were Masons. Masonry 
had spread widely among the small-business 
men and farmers of America in those days. 
Those who feared Jackson and what he rep- 
resented picked the Masons as the object of 
their attack, 

This wave of hysteria pictured the Masons 
as a secret conspiracy against the public 
good, It accused the Masons of ali kinds of 
horrible crimes, Masonic lodges were broken 
up. Suspected Masons were boycotted and 
abused. 

The anti-Masons even formed a political 
party. Por that had been their main objec- 
tive all along—to get votes. But after a time 
the people got tired of this nonsense and 
the anti-Masonic movement disappeared. 

THE KNOW-NOTHING MOVEMENT 

The next wave of intolerance came with 
the Know-Nothing movement. This was an 
anti-immigration agitation. It stirred up 
the most violent and dangerous of all emo- 
tions, that of religious prejudice. Catholic 
churches were destroyed and Catholic priests 
were tarred and feathered. Seldom has there 
been such an ugly manifestation in American 
politics. For it was political. It took shape 
as à political party and sought control of 
the National Government. This dangerous 
conspiracy died away in the face of the real 
issues of the day, which were slavery and 
secession. At the polls in 1856 the Know- 
Nothing party found itself deserted by the 
voters. 

The spirit of Know-Nothingism came to 
life again after World War I. Fear of for- 
elgners and fear of organized labor were 
manipulated and brought together in the 
radical scare of the twenties, and in the re- 
vival of the Ku Klux Elan. Here again fear 
was stirred up for political purposes. Edu- 
cational institutions were attacked. The 
Catholic religion and the Jewish religion 
were slandered and vilified. As a result, in 
many States the Ku Nux Klan rose to con- 
siderable political importance, 

I had to oppose the Klan in my own State 
of Missouri. I was told that I would be sub- 
jected to physical violence if I spoke against 
the Klan, but I spoke against it anyway, 
and nothing happened. It just takes a little 
intestinal fortitude to put these merchants 
of fear and hate in their place. 

The Klan. like those other hate move- 
ments, was ultimately wiped out by the com- 
mon sense of the American people. 

von RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUAL 


I hope, I sincerely hope, that our justified 
concern about communism in these days will 
not lead us further and further into a pe- 
riod of hysteria, as in the past. In all I did, 
when I was President, to combat commu- 
nism, I always sought to preserve the rights 
of the individual. I always tried to hold in 
check those ugly pessions of Intolerance and 
hate which can be so ensily manipulated by 
unscrupulous demagogues. 

For this I was sometimes accused of being 
soft, This, of course, is ridiculous. I think 
the record will prove it. The great meas- 
ures we took In foreign policy to check Com- 
munist aggression abroad, and the measures 
we took at home to enforce the laws against 
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espionage and sabotage and subversion. are 
evidence that I was moving relentlessly 
against all our enemies, both foreign and 
domestic. 

But if our central Government does not 
distinguish between the real dangers of com- 
munism and the hysterical fear of it, if our 
national leaders do not stand firm against 
panics, and against the invasion of indi- 
vidual freedoms, then we are in for some 
bad times. 

That_brings me to my final point. In times 
such as these, when the national Govern- 
ment is yielding to hysteria rather than re- 
sisting it, our colleges and universities have 
a very special obligation to maintain free- 
dom of thought and inquiry. 

The precious freedoms for which your col- 
lege stands—freedom of thought and free- 
dom of the human spirit—are our greatest 
strength in the world struggle in which we 
are involved. We cannot win our goals by 
abandoning our values. I urge you to be 
alert and bold in preserving and protecting 
our democratic freedoms. 


Was He Sold Down the River? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr, METCALF. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of President Eisenhower's statement in 
his state of the Union message that “all 
Federal conservation and resource de- 
velopment projecis are being reap- 
praised” it is pertinent to note an ap- 
praisal of his administration's policy for 
the first 10 months, I wish to call at- 
tention to an article by Lowell Mellett, 
which appeared in the Washington Star 
on December 1, 1953. Mr. Mellett says, 


- “If there is any rivalry, it appears in- 


stead to be over who can give away the 
most.” The President's statement raises 
the hope that the reappraisal of the con- 
servation and resource program will be 
away from such a giveaway. Otherwise 
the reappraisal will only be for the pur- 
pose of finding other natural resources 
to give away. Mr. Mellett's article in 
full is: 


Was He Sorp Down THE River?—Hsro1rw 
Ickrs Suovutp Be Alen To Sr War's 
Breina Soud Down Rivin Topar Unver RE- 
PUBLICAN REGIME 

(By Lowell Mellett) 

Among the bitter little bits that Harold 
L. Ickes confided to his Secret Diary, now 
being published, there is one that illustrates 
the difference in the approach of the Roose- 
velt administration and the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration to the problem of natural re- 
sources, 

In a diary entry of May 22, 1936, the then 
Secretary of the Interior complained that 
he was being “sold down the river” by the 
President, This was because Roosevelt was 
withholding support for a bill to change the 
Interior Department to the Department of 
Conservation. Although the President had 
pretended to favor the bill, Ickes said, he was 
permitting Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
and others to lobby against it. “I would like 
to be in a position to let off a little steam at 
the expense of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and I would not be averse to telling 
how I have been doublecrossed at the White 
House,” Ickes wrote. 
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This apparently was one of those not in- 
frequent occasions when the President was 
caught between two strong-minded members 
of his Cabinet, each convinced that he and 
his department could best serve the country 
in the same field, In this instance, it was 
the conservation of the Nation's resources. 
Both, like the President himself, were ardent 
conservationists. Both were last-ditch 
fighters against encroachments on the pub- 
lic domain; both were out to reclaim any 
land that had been lost, either to Mother 
Nature or to private exploiters. And to make 
the President’s situation completely uncom- 
fortable, there was his creature the TVA, 
whose directors were filled with the same 
veal and prepared to fight both Ickes and 
Wallace. Out of it all the President got a 
lot of conservation, but not much peace of 
mind. 

President Eisenhower is having no trouble 
of this kind. If there is anybody in his im- 
mediate Government family filled with fer- 
vor on the subject of conservation the fact 
has not been made evident. If there is any 
rivalry, it appears Instead to- be over the 
question of who can give away the most. 

Nobody stood up against the raid on the 
country's valuable offshore oll lands. No- 
body is putting up any fight against the 
gift of the Snake River at Hells Canyon to 
a Maine corporation, masquerading as an 
Idaho local enterprise. The present Secre- 
tary of the Interior is actually aiding in this 
pillage. No Ickes, he. The Soll Conserva- 
tion Service itself is being whittled apart 
by the present Secretary of Agriculture. 
Only TVA still stands firm, thanks perhaps 
to its independent status and a manage- 
ment inherited from the previous admin- 
istration, 

To add to the harmony among the Pres- 
ident'’s helpers there can be expected pres- 
ently a report by the Hoover Commission 
calculated to furnish a boost to the give- 
away program. Mr. Hoover is opposed to 
public power projects. Recently he appoint- 
ed a “task force” to plan the reorganization 
of the Government's public power program. 
To head this group he named Ben Moreel, 
chairman of the board of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel, Mr, Moreel belleves the 16th amend- 
ment, authorizing our national income tax, 
is a “Communist plank — r so he once 
wrote. 

The task force is stacked with engineers, 
Inwyers, and other experts with views not 
too dissimilar, nearly all dedicated to the 
proposition of “getting the Government out 
of the power business”; very few dedicated 
to keeping the Nation's resources for the 
people. Mr, Hoover even managed to find 
in TVA territory a man for his task force 
who says he cannot be described as a sup- 
porter of TVA. 

Mr. Ickes thought he was being sold down 
the river. He should be alive to see what's 
being sold down the river today. 


Ike, Byrd, National Debt 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 
IN THE ie oni ee e 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the leading editorial in the New York 
Daily News, Monday, January 11, oppos- 
ing an increase in the debt limit and 
urging enactment of H. R. 2: 
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— IX x. Byrd, NATIONAL Dest 


“If we get through this administration 
without a balanced budget, we will never 
have a balanced budget.” 

The man who said that is one who speaks 
with authority on all matters pertaining to 
United States Government debts, taxes, and 
budgets: Senator Haray F. Brno, Democrat, 
of Virginia. 

Senator Bruno made the remark last 
Wednesday, the day before President Eisen- 
hower said in his state of the Union message 
that he hoped Congress would lft the Gov- 
ernment's legal debt limit above the present 
$275 billion. 

The gentieman from Virginia had things 
to say on that subject, too. What they 
added up to was that Congress had blocked 
such a boost last Summer, and that none of 
the terrible results predicated had occurred. 
Simply, the Government to stay 
under the debt-limit roof because it had to. 

Mr. Brup intends to fight this latest effort 
to raise the limit, just as he fought the 
previous one. We hope he and his fellow 
economizers may win again. 

We respect and admire General Elsen- 
hower, you understand, even more than we 
did when he was inaugurated President 
almost a year ago. But just conceivably, 
Ike is in danger of falling victim to an 
occupational disease of the mind which 
overtakes some 99 out of 100 politicians 
when they get into public office. 

This disease Is a conviction—usually 100 
percent sincere and honest—that they've got 
to have more public money to spend, or at 
any rate not a dime less than they are now 
getting. 

There is no cure for the disease that we 
know of. The only thing that can be done 
is for the controllers of the purse strings 
(Congress in this case) to say “No,” as often 
as necessary, and to mean what they say. 

Therefore, we not only hope Congress will 
refuse to raise the debt limit, but we also 
hope it will speedily pass Representative 
FREDERIC R. Coupert, Jr. Republican, of 
New York's, bill stating flatly that Govern- 
ment expenditures shall in no year exceed 
Government income, except in time of war 
or of national emergency by a 
two-thirds congressional majority. 

Force government agencies to live within 
their means, and they'll do it. Refrain from 
forcing them, and they won't. 


In Memory of Chief Justice Fred M. 
Vinson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11,1954 + 


Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks 
in the Recor, I include a beautiful and 
expressive poem composed in memory of 
our late dear friend, Chief Justice Fred 
M. Vinson, by Hon. Scott Lucas, former 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
and former Member and majority leader 
of the United States Senate: 

IN MEMORY or Cuter Justice Fur M. VINSON 
It was years ago when I first met this sage; 
My service in Congress was youthful in age, 
But a friendly hand from this Kentucky 


great 
Was a straw in the wind which measured my 
late. 
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And, all through the years since that meeting 
of ours, 

Our friendship grew stronger with the pass- 
ing hours. 

Anw, now, at a time when our freedom is 
low, 

This stalwart so true is commanded to go. 


It seems crue] and strange that a man 80 
ust, 

Bioul Jeave us untimely when needed so 
much. 

And, yet, who are we, who are children of 
chance, 

To question the sting of the Almighty’s 
lance? 


For, in his life, God planted a seed, 

That will grow green grass and never a weed. 

And he leaves, as he goes to his home on 
the hill, 

A void in our life that is so hard to fill. 


And, now he's at rest in a new-found grave, 

The coil is removed from this noble so 
brave; 

From out of this slumber, so shrouded with 


clay 
Burn the lights of the just from hig deeds of 
the day. 


In this silent home of everlasting sleep 
Lies the cross of faith Americans must keep. 
In death, as in life, he cants from freedom's 


shore, 
Oh! blessed Republic, bloom forevermore! 


Action Needed To Save the Coal Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


` OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, in his eve- 
ning radio and television address to the 
American people last week President 
Eisenhower stated that “‘help’ is the 
keyword of the administration,” and that 
“this administration believes that no 
American—no one group of Americans— 
can truly prosper unless all Americans 
prosper.” In his state of the Union mes- 
sage on Thursday Mr. Eisenhower stated 
as ohe of the great purposes of govern- 
ment recognized by this administration 
“concern for the human problems of our 
citizens,” and he placed emphasis upon 
the American economy as “one of the 
wonders of the world.” The President 
expressed a determination upon the part 
of the present administration to “keep 
our economy strong and to keep it 


growing. 

I am glad that this administration is 
taking the position that no American can 
truly prosper unless all Americans pros- 
per, because the deduction naturally fol- 
lows that America cannot truly prosper 
when one of its component parts is suf- 
fering such adverse economic disturb- 
ances as are presently being suffered by 
the people of West Virginia. This ad- 
ministration, in the light of the forego- 
ing quotations from the President’s 
speech, must surely take cognizance of 
the disturbing problems which confront 
the coal industry, and the administration 
must certainly assume the responsibility 
for finding a solution to those problems. 


t 
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Upon leaving Beckley, the largest city 
of my county, on Monday of last week, 
I saw hundreds of men standing in line 
awaiting their turn to make application 
for unemployment compensation. The 
same sight is becoming a common one 
throughout the coal-mining areas of 
southern West Virginia. These lines of 
hungry, unemployed coal miners are 
reminiscent of an earlier day. Whether 
the situation may be termed a recession 
or a depression is beside the point. Hun- 
ger and privation are fully as terrible in 
the one case as in the other. 

This past weekend, the West Virginia 
Department of Employment Security 
supplied me with a report depicting un- 
employment conditions currently exist- 
ing in West Virginia. A study of this 
report reveals a very discouraging pic- 
ture. At the end of December 1953, 
there were 31,930 applications for work 
on file at the 23 State employment secu- 
rity offices. This was an increase of 44 
percent over the number on file at the 
end of December 1952. ‘There were 8,837 
applications for work on file in the three 
offices which serve the Sixth West Vir- 
gina District which I represent. This 
was an increase of 51 percent over the 
era on file at the end of December 

During December 1953, there were 17,- 
352 initial claims filed for unemploy- 
ment compensation. This was an 80- 
percent increase over the number filed 
in December 1952. There were 4,674 
initial claims filed in the sixth congres- 
sional district during the month of De- 
cember. 1953, and this was more than 
twice the 2,041 filed in December 1952— 
an increase of 129 percent. ‘This sub- 
stantial rise in the level of initial claims 
over a year is again indicative of the 
continuing rise in new unemployment in 
the State. 

The 56,349 continued claims filed for 
unemployment compensation this past 
December was 54 percent more than were 
filed during December 1952. ‘There were 
12,949 continued claims filed in the sixth 
congressional district, and 82-percent 
increase over the number filed in Decem- 
ber 1952. This increase in continued 
claims not only indicates the upturn in 
unemployment, but it is also indicative 
of the longer duration of unemployment. 

Claims activities so far this January 
indicate a continuing rise in the already 
high level of unemployment in West 
Virginia. 

Information received last week from 
the West Virginia Department of Mines 
indicates that 170 commercial mines 
have closed in West Virginia during the 
year of 1953 out of a total number of 800 
mines which were operating at the be- 
ginning of that year. In addition to the 
170 which have been shut down com- 
pletely, 64 other mines reported no pro- 
duction in 1953. Overall employment in 
the coal-mining industry, I am further 
advised by this source, has receded from 
a total number of 125,669 miners em- 
ployed in 1948 to 85,490 as of the 31st 
day of December 1953. In other words, 
40,179—or 1 out of every 3—coal miners 
have lost their jobs over the past 5 years. 
In most cases, these discharged men are 
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too old to gain employment elsewhere, 
and they lack the necessary training for 
employment in other industrial fields. 
What is going to become of these men 
and their families? The administration 
must supplement its kind words with 
positive action. Action, not words, is the 
order of the day, so far as unemployed 
men are concerned. What kind of 
action is necessary? 

The answer to this question is obvious. 
Last year, 132,000,0000 barrels of resid- 
ual oil were imported into this country 
from South America. This figure con- 
stitutes the most sizable importation of 
residual oil ever to be brought into the 
country in any 1 year, and it approxi- 
mates three times the amount of residual 
oil which was imported in 1946—the 
figure that year being 45,000,000 barrels. 
Last year’s importation of oil displaced 
about 32,000,000 tons of coal. This was 
a loss in coal tonnage large enough to 
account for much of the unemployment 
presently existing in the finest coal flelds 
of our Nation. Such a loss is largely, 
responsible for the difficulties which con- 
front not only those people directly em- 
ployed in the coal industry, but also those 
who are engaged in business and in the 
professions. 

I maintain that the answer to the 
problem lies in legislative action by the 
Congress. I sincerely hope that the ad- 
ministration and the President will lend 
support to legislation limiting the im- 
portation of residual oil into the country. 
With the passage of such legislation, coal 
markets can be regained; those people 
who depend upon a healthy and thriving 
coal industry for a living can be given 
new hope in its future; and, stability and 
confidence will be restored in this vital 
segment of our economy, 


Address by Hon. Katharine St. George, 
of New York, Before the New York City 
Chapter, National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert - 
an address delivered by the Honorable 
KATHARINE ST, GEORGE, Member of Con- 
gress, before the New York City Chapter, 
National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, in New York City, 
January 6, 1954, at the annual celebra- 
tion of the marriage of Martha Dan- 
dridge Custis and George Washington: 

Exactly 195 years ago on the 6th of Jan- 
uary 1759, Martha Dandridge Custis and 
George Washington were married by candle- 
light in the White House in New Kent on 
the Pamunkey River. This was the home of 
the widow Custis, who at the age of 28 was 
looked upon as middle-aged and was begin- 
ning to put on weight. This last was con- 
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Sidered most proper and becoming for one 
ot her years. 

Whenever we read the history of George 
Washington in either his private or his pub- 
lic life we are again struck by what a shin- 

example his life and personality were, 
&nd are, down to the present day. 

This is particularly true of his 
Marriage, like individuals and nations, has 
Ro history when it is happy. George and 

a Washington's marriage has little 
history and was happy. 

This was di and suitable. 
It was not wildly romantic, but for that rea- 
ton probably, they lived happily ever after, 
Which is never the case where passion and 
romance are the only cornerstones. 

Martha Washington was typical of her 
time and country. She grew up in an age 
When women were not to need or 
to have much book learning. It is quite 
evident from her spelling that, although she 
expressed herself with distinction, her 
knowledge of one of the basic R's was defi- 
Ritely faulty. 

She was, however, well-trained in all 
household arts and knew how to run and 
Order large establishments, We have an un- 
fortunate habit today of making very light 
ot the feminine accomplishments, but the 
World has lost a great deal in the fact that 

e modern woman has been forced to re- 
legate the homemaking part of her lite to a 
Secondary place and to go out into the 
World of men and compete with them on 
their own 

Let no one despise or belittle the women of 
the past who really worked at housekeeping 
and homemaking and made them a fine art; 
they added a dignity and a quiet beauty to 
life that has disappeared from our modern 
World. 

As we read our dally papers and see the 
Antics of some of our rich and vapid women, 
Who bring nothing but and dis- 
Tepute to our country in the outside world, 
We may well be forgiven for looking back 
With a certain nostalgia to the charming 


Over her husband's home at Mount Vernon 
and over his household in New York and 
Philadelphia when he was President. 

No, Martha W. was no glamor 
- Biri but when it comes to examples of Ameri- 
Can womanhood, I would rather have one 
Curl off her head than all the glamor girls 
Tolled into 1 and multiplied by 10. 

This household must have faced certain 
Problems. First, George and Martha had no 
Children of their own and Martha was in- 
Clined to spoil and indulge her son Jacky 
Custis, the young heir to a very great for- 
tune. This was quite contrary to the ideas 
Of her husband who was insistent that the 

be taught self-discipline and thrift. 

differences were all adjusted, however, 

and Martha Washington's main ambition 

Was to be a helpmate to her husband during 
those very difficult days of the Revolution. 

Our Revolution is so different from any 
Other that we should study it more and 
Ponder its lessons with care. 

We are prone to forget that George Wash- 
ington, who was after all the principal in 
this great drama, was a rich man; that he 
and his family had grown up and been nur- 
tured in all the luxury that the time and 
Country could provide. 

George Washington was an officer of the 
British army and a servant of the 
king. When he decided to cast his lot with 
those who preferred the path of liberty, he 
Stood to lose all and from the worldly stand- 
Point, to gain little or nothing. 

No other revolutionist has ever been in 
Such a category. Why did he do this? There 
ls but one answer. Because he loved his 
Country above all else in the world and be- 
Cause he wns willing to sacrifice wealth, po- 
sition, friendships of long standing, and even 
family, for her. 
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Can you think of a greater patriot in the 
whole long history of mankind? No, there ts 
no other. He stands alone, again a unique 
and brilliant example to his countrymen. 

Contrast this with the world of today, 
where it is considered reactionary to be a 
patriot. Where love of country is looked 
upon as a sign of lack of intellect, where we 
must reform the world but never reform our- 
selves. Where the predominating question 
is: What can the Government do for me, not 
what can I do for my Government and my 
country. f 

And now we turn to his wife and see how 
she, too, stands by her patriot husband, even 
though it is hard and perhaps a little in- 
comprehensible that he should follow such 
a strange course. We find her writing to a 
Telative who had apparently. deplored 
George's folly in taking his stand with the 
rebels: “Yes; I forsee the consequences; do- 
mestic happiness suspended; social enjoy- 
ments abandoned; property of every kind 
put in jeopardy by war; neighbors and 
friends at variance, and eternal separations 
on earth possible. But what are all these 
evils when compared with the fate of which 
the port bill may be only a threat? My mind 
is made up; my heart is in the cause. 
George is right; he is always right.” 

Yes; she was there at his side, and surely 
it must have been heartening to him to 
know that her heart was in the cause. No- 
ble words, nobly spoken, and nobly lived 
up to. Here were two people willing to for- 
sake all for pure unselfish love of country. 
Truly no nation can boast of nobler begin- 
nings. 


Why have we strayed so far away from it 
all, and why do we teach so little of this 
noble history? A history that should be 
classed with the noblest epics of the past. 

Here is where this organization is doing 
so much and can do still more. Because we 
bring before the people of the United States 
the glamor of their forefathers and their 
Revolution; not the shoddy glamor of cheap 
publicity but the glamor that lights up the 
ages and that will continue to light genera- 
tions yet unborn. 

And what finer work for us as women and 
as proud Daughters of that Revolution, than 
to hold high the torch and to pass it on, 
saying in the words of Martha Washington 
in her great hour of decision: “My mind is 
made up; my heart is in the cause.” Yes; 
let us with mind and heart follow in her 
footsteps and play our part in saving 
America. 

There is still grave danger. Not so much 
danger from without, but danger from with- 
in. Danger from a dark featureless terror 
that stalks silently and often anonymously. 
Not the communism of Red Russia, but the 
communism of the fellow traveler in our 
midst, who hides behind our Constitution, 
written for freemen of a nobler breed, and 
the fifth amendment. Those fellow travelers 
who have wormed their way into positions 
of trust in our Government. Yes; your Re- 
public is in danger again, and it is a time 
for the Daughters of that Revolution to put 
their hearts in the cause. The cause of 
America, 

I can only suggest to you one thing. It 
is a four-way test that you can apply to 
pieces of legislation and to your attitude 
toward your country as a whole. Ask your- 
self these four questions: “Is it honest? Is 
it fair to the whole country? Will it bring 
credit on us as a nation? Is it one step to- 
ward the ideals of the Revolution?” 

I believe this little yardstick can serve well. 
So often we are carried away by small per- 
sonal matters that seem at the time vastly 
important, but if we simplify our thinking by 
these four questions it may be easier to find 
the answer that we seek. 

Martha Washington was not a great 
woman, nor was she an intellectual, but she 
was right-minded and when she saw tne light 
she followed it wholeheartedly and com- 


her credit 

at the time and with complete singleness of 
purpose. It is true that at times the Father 
of our Country was tried by his womenfolk, 
just as other more ordinary mortals, as when 
he wrote to Tobias Lear concerning a journey 
from Philadelphia to Mount Vernon with his 
ladies, and Nelly Custis’ dog, and wife 
Martha's parrot. “By one side, I am called 
upon to remember the parrot, and on the 
other, to remember the dog. For my part, 
I should not pine much ff both were forgot.” 

But in spite of these very natural human 
episodes it can be said of Martha Washing- 
ton that she met a great challenge and ac- 
cepted it completely. It can be sald of her 
in the words of Tennyson's Guinevere, who 
was not so fortunate: “We needs must love 
the highest, when we see it; not Lancelot 
nor another.” She truly loved the highest 
and was satisfied to take second place to his 
first and greatest love, his country. For he 
could say in very truth, better than any 
other man in history: I do love my country’s 
good with a respect more tender, more holy, 
more profound, than mine own life, 

So, after contemplating this noble pair and 
studying their lives and their example, let 
us go out into this modern world, strength- 
ened and heartened by their noble lives and 
saying to ourselves in the words of the scrip- 
ture, “Go thou and do likewise,” 


New Year Day Address by Thomas Dizon, 
National Commander, United American 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
submitting an address by Thomas Dixon, 
national commander, United American 
Veterans, which I should like to have in- 
serted in the Recornp. This speech 
bristles with Americanism and is most 
timely at a period in our history when 
the danger to our institution is from 
within and not from without: 
~ Patriotic Americans, this is the day when 
we start making good on the resolutions that 
are to guide us on our trip through this New 
Year of 1954. 

It is a happy tradition that at this time 
each year we individually resolve to improve 
our personal qualities. And, as a Nation, we 
resolve to improve our nationwide relations, 

As national commander of the United 
American Veterans, it Is my pleasure to speak 
to you today. I want to bring to your atten- 
tion several worthy resolutions—some new, 
others continuing—that will mean much to 
every patriotic American. These resolutions, 
all based on their underlying principles of 
forthright Americanism—all carry the weight 
of complete indorsement of all posts of the 
United American Veterans. 

First, we pray that the Master above will 
bestow the blessing of good health upon the 
President of the United States, and upon all 
those dearest to his heart. And likewise upon 
all governmental leaders, and upon all patri- 
otic Americans. 

There are several outstanding and worthy 
objectives facing our Nation this year. First, 
of course, is world peace. Next, is the flnan- 
cial welfare of 160,000,000 American citizens. 

„ 
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These two complex issues are the outstand- 
ing challenges to face the 2d session of the 
83d Congress, which begins in a few days. 

World peace: There are only two solutions 
to world peace. First, a peaceful solution, 
and should this fall, then the second solution 
is war. : 

Peaceful solution: The best way would be 
through diplomatic cooperation with all en- 
lightened and free nations. This would re- 
quire these free nations, in a concerted plan. 
to stop—absolltely stop—all trade and com- 
merce with Russia and with all of the Krem- 
lin dominated satellites. 

This would put the pressure on the Russian 
dictators where it would be felt—where it 
would hurt most. This economic pressure 
would leave the dictators no out—but out. 
It would be a compelling demonstration to 
the hundreds of million human beings in 
that vast area back of the Iron Curtain, 

them how they have been enslaved 

dupes of the dictators. Open the way for 

these helpless people to realize that every 

man and woman deserves the rights of 

, freedom, under a government of their own 
choice 


Skilifully handled, this ousting of the 
dictators, and the liberation of these mil- 
lions of pathetically helpless human beings, 
could be achieved without the loss of a 
single soldier of the free nations. 

But, if the dictators should circumvent 
this diplomatically arranged powerful eco- 
nomic pressure, then there is another way— 
a way certain and final. Bring into action 
every military force, so overpowering that 
it would wipe out all belligerent dictators. 
And thus release to freedom those millions 
of people now under dictator slavery and 
control. 

Such an exploding force turned loose and 
aimed directly at the dictators, would wipe 
out of existence every last trace of that 
Most stupid of fallacious philosophies— 
communism. 


Force—overwhelming devastating force— 
either economic force, or bomb force, will 
have to be employed. Force that knows no 


Russia and her satellites must be thrown 
out—by a mighty and righteous force. 

The time has now arrived for freeing the 
enslaved and misguided people behind the 
Iron Curtain. This requires the wiping out 
of the communistic dictators, in order to 


nations of the world. 

The time has arrived for the United States 
the pace so as to bring about the 
freeing of all the people who are now cring- 
ing under the heels of the Russian soldiers. 
And if the Russian dictators make it neces- 
sary—and they will—then we must be pre- 

to use’ the most destructive bombs 
and every military weapon at our command 
in order to wipe out the communistie dicta- 
tors at the earliest possible moment. š 


For several years I have personally ad- 


behalf of free and patriotic people. 
I am especially pleased today to announce 


America, Inc. > 
This organization is young, but the lead- 
ing members are seasoned crusaders for the 
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things that are almed to protect America, 
and to foster the purposes and ideals of our 
way of life. This includes expanding our 
American influence in ways of best ultimate 
value for the American people. This much 
needed patriotic movement is most timely, 
because both of the old parties are drifting 
too far away from Americanism. 

Prominent among this distinguished group 
of patriotic Americans are such outstanding 
men of achievement as former Senator Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler, former Representative 
Hamilton Fish, former Senator Hawkes. 

This is just the beginning. Much can be 
expected from this combined influence. I 
am confident that you will want to antici- 
pate with interest their early announce- 
ment of plans, which will be expressed in 
many ways to awaken all American citizens 
to the dire necessity of carrying on much 
more successfully our dealings throughout 
the world. 

In a very few days Congress. will again be 
in full swing. We hope it will be for action 
on some matters of vital importance. 

There is the Bricker constitutional amend- 
ment sponsored by Senator Bricker, of Ohio. 
This is really important. It is a bill to limit 
the Presidential Treaty- Powers. We 
hope it will be passed this session, If the 
Bricker amendment had been in force a 
year ago we would not be confronted with 
the Korean truce, which will go down in 
history as the most dilapidated truce the 
world has ever heard of, 

It is to be expected that Congress will 
come to its senses in this last half of the 
session and put its foot down on its past 
extravagance and its fruitless give-aways to 
foreign governments. Some of them have 
boomeranged, particularly supplies that 
have reached Russia with only a short stop- 
over in England. It will take more than a 
smile and a handshake by Sir Winston 
Churchill to straighten out such a crooked- 
looking deal. 

These give-aways are a direct violation_of 
article 1, section 8, of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Just what is all this give-away about? 
Not contented with giving our money away, 
our leaders are trying to give away our most 
valuable military secret, the atomic bomb. 

I wish time permitted me to take up more 
fully the merits of mary public isues, 

For instance here in the District of Co- 
lumbia, we have a shortage of beds in the 
veterans hospitals. Excuse is given that 
there is no money to carry out the plans for 
a 600-bed hospital. 

Schools everywhere are overcrowded. 
There is a nationwide shortage of 345,000 
classrooms and a shortage of 75,000 teachers. 

Homes for the aged are overcrowded. Even 
our prisons are dangerously overcrowded. 

These serious conditions should cause us 
to sit down and think—to really think hard. 
What is it that has caused us to hamstring 
some of our own vital needs in America, 
while we have lugged free cash money all 
over the world—as freely as though it grew 
on trees? 

There is much I would like to discuss with 
you about the merits of a national lottery. 
We certainly could do worse than to adopt 
such a plan. I believe you will hear much 
more about it this year. Get all the facts, 
and then give them your best thought. 
Think it over, without prejudice. It may be 
one of the answers we are looking for in our 
complex living. 

I do hope that Congress will enact House 
Resolution No. 105 which was introduced by 
Congressmafi Usuer L. Buxpicx, of North 
Dakota. This bill calls for the withdrawal 
of our membership from the United Nations. 
I think that all patriotic Americans should 
get behind this bill, and write to their Rep- 
resentatives in Congress requesting them to 
give full support to this bill. 
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will be alive to a really new 
awareness about America, and the expanding 
problems—to a greater degree than at any 
time in the past 20 years. Voters know how 
to express themselves. More and more voters 
have abandoned the straight party ticket 
Voters consider themselves to be Americans 
and interested in American problems 
their solutions. They are concerned with 
actual issues, rather than in party tags. 

Members of Congress will be shown that 
they must face the issues, without ducking 
or sidestepping. Between now and n 
November is all the time they have to make 
good. It is my hope that they will accom- 
plish results that will be beneficial fof 
Americans and humanity on a sound and 
worthy basis. 

And now, patriotic Americans, I sincerely 
wish you a happy and prosperous trip 
through each day in the calendar year of 
1954. 

And, of course, my best wishes as always 
to the management and staff of radio WUST. 

1 thank you. 


The Need for Increasing the Salaries of 
Postal Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I honestly 
feel that the time has come when Con- 
gress should reappraise the schedule of 
salary payments made to postal employ- 
ees of the United States with a view to 
adjusting these salaries so that they will 
be more in line with increases in the cost 
of living, continuing heavy tax burdens, 
and those other factors which have 
eroded the substance of postal employ- 
ees’ take-home pay. 

In my opinion, no other group of Fed- 
eral employees enjoys as long a history 
of service to our Nation as the United 
States postal workers. There is no 
group of employees in or out of the Fed- 
eral service who can point justifiably 
with greater pride to their record of 
steadfast, loyal, and efficient service to 
our Nation. Unfortunately, too many 
people seem to take the loyalty and devo- 
tion to duty of our postal carriers for 
granted, just as they do so many other 
important factors that join to make the 
American way of life. Always I have 
been impressed deeply by the famous 
words so often used to personalize the 
postal service: 

Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom 
of night stays these carriers from the swift 
completion of their appointed rounds, 


How many people have considered just 
what these words mean to us and to our 
Nation? Because of this loyalty and de- 
votion, I feel that it is our responsibility 
in Congress to demonstrate to these em- 
ployees that we recognize and appreciate 
their efforts and that every attempt will 
be made to see that they are treated as 
fairly as is possible. ' 

I do not feel that it is necessary to 
discuss at length increases in the cost 
of living, increased taxes, reduced pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, or increased 
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deductions for retirement; all of these 
facts are well known to us. But it is 
for cther reasons also that I think an 
increase in salaries of postal employees 
is urgenily required at this time. 

Let us take, for example, the situa- 
ticn with regard to the increased pro- 
ductivity per worker in the Post Office 
Department. The type of activities en- 
gaged in by most of these employees is 
not too conducive to mechanization be- 
cause in sorting and handling mails and 
packages it is still necessary for the 
human eye to differentiate between 
various names and addresses in order 
to assure that packages and letters are 
forwarded to their eventual destination 
with a minimum of delay. For this 
reason, any increase in the output per 
man-hour in the Post Office Depart- 
ment is largely the result of increased 
productivity on the part of these em- 
ployees. During fiscal 1952, 49,740,510,- 
000 pieces of mail were handled by the 
Post Office Department, the largest vol- 
ume in any year of postal history. This 
was an increase of 6 percent over the 
1951 volume, and an increase of 32.9 
percent during the past 5-year period. 
While the volume of mail was increasing 
by over 30 percent the number of postal 
employees increased by slightly over 11 
percent in the years from 1947 through 
1952, indicating that the output per 
man-hour must have increased consid- 
erably, 

It should be remembered that produc- 
tion in a purely service institution of this 
kind is not as controllable as in many 
lines of business. The postal service does 
not choose its customers; it does not con- 
trol the extent, time, or place that the 
patrons may hire its services. It cannot 
allow demands for its services to accum- 
ulate awaiting a time when facilities and 
personnel may render service under the 
most economical circumstances; neither 
can it stockpile productive effort to meet 
future increased or unusual demands. It 
must perform, with all possible speed 
and dispatch, when, where, and in what- 


ever quantity the public chooses, 


Among many little known facts about 
employees of the postal service, one is 
that it is necessary for them to study 
long hours at home on their own time in 
order that they may do their job more 
efficiently for the general benefit of 
everybody in our country. They must 
study changing schemes and transporta- 
tion routing and destinations so that 
your mail may arrive more quickly at its 
appointed destination, 

It would be possible to go into many 
more reasons for increasing postal sal- 
aries, but, unfortunately, our time here 
is limited. So, may I simply state my 
honest opinion on this matter. It is im- 
perative that we in Congress enact pay 
raise legislation for postal employees as 
rapidly as possible to prove our trust in 
them; to reward them for their loyalty 
and devotion; to help them recoup a part 
of their losses resulting from increased 
prices and taxes, and decreased pur- 
chasing power of their take-home pay; 
to compensate their improved produc- 
tivity; in short, because of the justice of 
the case made for such an increase in 
salary. 
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Minutes of a Special Committee Meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the Michi- 
gan Bean Producers’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
enclosing herewith the minutes of a 
special committee meeting of the board 
of directors of the Michigan Bean Pro- 
ducers’ Association which was held last 
December 14 in Saginaw, Mich. This 
meeting summarized the thinking of an 
earlier meeting held on November 27, at 
which were present growers from all of 
the bean-growing counties in Michigan. 

The president of the association has 
informed me that these three things 
were emphasized at the two meetings: 

1. Dry edible beans should be made a basic 
commodity, with provisions for the USDA to 
vary the percentages of support within the 
bean industry so as not to have a terrific 
overproduction of some varieties and scarcity 
of others. There are a great many varieties 
of beans. Some are canned, others sold only 
as dry beans to be cooked in the home or 
public eating places. Production of Michi- 
gan beans has just been announced as 3,750,- 
000 bags, whereas 4 million is normal con- 
sumption. National production is an- 
nounced at 18 million bags with 16,500,000 
normal consumption. 

2. A low support would be as disastrous as 
a 16-percent moisture ruling. At harvest- 
time the buying price starts below support 
price and follows along until after take-over 
date. 

3. The producers felt that if the United 
States Department of Agriculture want to get 
Gut of supporting beans, they should just 
drop them off the list, and not saddle the 
industry with a 16-percent moisture problem 
and/or low support as a means of making 
farmers dissatisfied, and thus throw over- 
board all bean supports. There are 40,000 
bean growers in Michigan, and we firmly 
believe that beans and bean growers are just 
as important as peanuts and rice, and their 
growers, 


The minutes read as follows: 

MINUTES oF A SPECIAL COMMITTEE MEETING OF 
THE BOARD or DIRECTORS OF THE MICHIGAN 
Bran PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION HELD DECEM- 
BER 14 IN SAGINAW 


Chairman: Arthur Shoultes. 

Acting secretary: Carl J. Hanson. 

Others present: William Rohlfs, Lawrence 
Stewart, Clarence Prentice, Dale Butz, Dale 
Hathaway. 

The purpose of this meeting was to discuss 
the dry edible bean price-support program 
for 1954. At an earlier meeting of the com- 
mittee, several questions were raised for 
consideration at this time. 

1. Should there be a support program? 
The committee feels that a program is 
needed, 

Research carried out at Michigan State 
College indicates that at present if there 
were no support program price to the farmer 
would be about $6 per hundred instead of 
$7.70. 

Beans should be considered as a basic 
commodity but the many different types of 
beans need to be handled differently. It 
should be varied in support price by variety 
to insure 90 percent for the total. Support 
price should be at or near 90 percent of 
parity because in the past government sup- 
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port price has had to act not only as a floor 
but also a ceiling on bean prices at the har- 
vest time and for the next few following 
months, 

About 60 percent of the crop can be ex- 
pected to move into the hands of the ele- 
vator operator after the first few days of 
harvest. If a low support price, say 60 per- 
cent of parity, is offered then that is very 
likely to be the price at harvest and for the 
first 2 or 3 months which would mean 
that the farmer would recelve 60 percent 
rather than somewhere approaching a fair 
price for the beans. 

Because of the wheat acreage allotments 
in this area, it can be expected that 1954 
bean acreages will increase. This will hap- 
pen regardless of what type of program is 
offered for the 1954 crop. If the support 
price is somewhere near 85 or 90 percent of 
parity then farmers should receive fair re- 
turn for their crop. If a support program 
is developed at low support, say 60 or 75 per- 
cent of parity, then no support program 
would be better for the farmer than this 
low support because of the fact mentioned 
above that the farmer would receive a very 
low price regardless of the number of bushels 
harvested in that year. 


In regard to the question of the rapid riso 
in bean yields in recent years, we have had 
favorable weather plus the adoption of 
good rotation practices and as bean acreage 
has diminished a greater percentage of beans 
produced are on land ideally adapted to 
bean production. We cannot expect to con- 
tinue to increase yields on these acres. 
Yield increases in the future depend greatly 
on the weather and on the number of acres 
planted. If the acreage should increase, 
then a good share of the increase might be 
on land not as productive from the stand- 
point of beans as the farms raising beans at 
Present. 

Another question raised was a relative 
change in bean acreages under different con- 
ditions such as no support program price 
support at about the same as last year which 
was 87 percent of parity or a low support 
price such as 6Q percent of parity. Indi- 
cations are that the bean acreages will in- 
crease slightly because of the restrictions on 
wheat acreages. This increase will occur re- 
gardiess of a support pr Of the 3 
possibilities it seems that 60 percent of parity 
support would be the most detrimental to 
the bean crop. If support can be established 
at some reasonable level then this will help 
the bean producers and assure an adequate 
bean crop for 1954. 

In checking back over the records prices 
paid for beans in the previous season seems 
to have the greatest influence on the acres_ 
planted the following year. This year prices 
have been satisfactory to most farmers. Add 
to this the fact that we have had two very 
good falls for harvesting. In the light of 
these facts we can expect some increase in 
bean acreage for 1954. This means that bean 
producers should be offered a support price 
which would put them on a similar position 
as farmers producing such crops as wheat, 
corn, cotton, etc. The committee did not 
feel that prices paid between class of beans 
at present are adverse to balance production, 

Regarding the question of whether pre- 
mium and discounts for various grades for 
the 1953 program were satisfactory the com- 
mittee felt that the premium for choice 
hand-picked beans should be 25 cents rather 
than 10 cents, Twenty-five cents is the 
standard premium for the grades of choice 
and hand-picked beans at the present time 
and there seems to be some indication that 
elevators feel that the spread should be even 
greater than the 25 cents. This would tend 
to have a better quality of beans marketed. 

The question of bulk delivery Is primarily 
a problem for the trade to settle; however, 
this is being adopted in similar crops such 
as wheat, flour, fertilizer, etc. More impor- 
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tant is the point that older beans should be 
moved first; perhaps the takeover time by 
the Government should be changed in order 
to offer the beans to the trade in the current 
market year. The CCC might consider plac- 
ing the responsibility for the quality of the 
beans on the elevator operators and allowing 
them to use their years of experience in 
handling beans to handle them in such a 
way to maintain quality rather than placing 
them under a list of regulations and restric- 
tions which may not solve the problem. 

The committee feels that losses in the past 
were due to beans being bagged and stored 
then, next year’s beans are piled in front; the 
older beans forgotten. Industry has, over a 
period of years, been able to handle beans at 
18-percent moisture content without a loss, 

should be able to do this for the Gov- 
ernment if given the responsibility and op- 
portunity to handle them in a way that will 
meet local conditions. 

It is the opinion of the committee that if 


be a higher percentage of splits and a lower 
quality of bean will be made available to 
the Government. 

Beans stored in Michigan under the weath- 
er conditions which occur here and which 
are very similar to New York's conditions 
draw moisture in storage so they might 
t in at 16 percent and still spot by 
summer due to the moisture taken 
g storage. Those working in the 
know how to handle these beans to 
this. 
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summary this committee feels that ve 
a support program for beans in order 
insure an adequate supply. Furthermore, 
support should be at or near 90 percent 
parity and moisture content at 18 percent. 
parity is lowered to 60 percent and the 
ture content lowered to 16 percent then 
the program will be a farce as far as Michi- 
gan bean producers are concerned and the 
bean trade would be better off if the sup- 

program were eliminated rather than 
dragging it along 1 more year at a low 
support or low content which would be detri- 
mental to the growers. 
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New Year’s Resolutions for the Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
embark on the 2d session of the 83d Con- 
gress, at the beginning of a new year, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the January 1 column of the 
well-known Chicago Sun-Times finan- 
cial editor, Robert H. Vanderpoel, en- 
titled “Suggestions for 1954 New Year 
Resolutions.” Personally, I feel that 
each of us here in Washington, those of 
us in Congress as well as department 
heads, would find that a reading of Mr. 
Vanderpoel's sober suggestions was time 
well spent. 

The column is as follows: 

SUGGESTIONS ror 1954 New Year RESOLUTIONS 
(By Robert P. Vanderpoel) 

Some suggested New Year resolutions: 

President Eisenhower: I shall continue to 
strive for world peace as the foremost ob- 
jective of my administration. I shall remem- 
ber my campaign promises of a balanced 
budget and insist that taxes be kept at a 
level that will enable the country to operate 
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in the black. To this end I shall recognize 
the necessity for an even more intense fight 
against waste and inefficiency so as to reduce 
the volume of spending. 

Congress: We shall not be afraid to face 
the fact that if we vote appropriations, we 
must vote taxes to cover the spending and 
leave at least a little over for debt retire- 
ment. We shall act as statesmen, not poli- 
ticians, voting primarily for policies that will 
benefit the country rather than simply to 
gain us votes. 

We shall attack the farm problem intelli- 
gently. We shall not duck the labor prob- 
lem. We shall study the proposed tax legis- 
lation carefully and guard against any efforts 
to shift the burden, which we recognize must 
be heavy, onto those who have relatively the 
least. We shall reexamine the loopholes in 
the present tax law and endeavor to plug 
them to the best of our ability. 

Securities and Exchange Commission: We 
shall do nothing to reverse the trend toward 
a greater degree of corporate democracy. We 
shall always remember that the agency which 
We are directing was set up to protect the 
investing public, Under the cloak of facili- 
tating financing, we shall not take action 
which will act to destroy the purpose for our 
existence. 

Federal Reserve Board: We shall avoid like 
the plague a smug feeling of self-satisfac- 
tion that we have, through our policies, suc- 
ceeded in stabilizing the national economy 
on a high plateau. We shall recognize that 
what has been done was accomplished only 
im the face of increasing Federal. State, mu- 
nicipal, and private debt—a paved highway 
that leads to eventual disaster. 

Business: We shall enter 1954 with cour- 
age, aware that in all probability we no 
longer shall be riding the crest of a boom, 
but understanding that great opportunities 
still lie ahead for those with imagination, 
initiative, ability, and untiring effort. We 
shall prove that our praise of the “American 
system of private enterprise” has not repre- 
sented merely hollow words; that we are not 
afraid of competition, domestic or foreign; 
that we will not scream for help from Wash- 
ington at the first signs of storm. 

Agriculture: We shall not demand price 
supports for our products at uneconomic 
levels and then reject controls aimed at 
keeping supply and demand within reason- 
able balance. We shall not insist that we 
be guaranteed “parity plus” when we know 
that modern machinery and agricultural 
methods have reduced our production costs 
relative to many of the goods we buy. We 
shal) tell our Representatives in Congress 
that we expect them to act for the national 
good rather than purely for our selfish 
benefits. 

Labor: We shall recognize that in the long 
run our welfare inevitably must depend 
upon our productivity. Consequently, we 
shall reject union rules and policies aimed 
at restricting productivity. We shall under- 
stand that strikes represent warfare, and 
that, like wars between nations, seldom does 
either side win. We shall remember that 
many innocent people are hurt by strikes. 
We shall not forget that even if we “win" a 
strike, the possibility is that our employer 
will have been so hurt that in the long run 
we shall find fewer jobs, fewer opportunities, 
a less pleasant place to work. 

Management: We shall acknowledge that 
We are employed by the stockholders and 
that success of the corporate system depends 
upon thrifty men and women with surplus 
funds available, believing that they will re- 
ceive fair treatment if they buy company 
stocks. We shall foreswear the idea held by 
some that the corporation is simply a device 
for enriching the few. 

The American people: We shall quit com- 
Plaining of taxes and recognize that we 
“never had it so good.” We shall save in- 
telligently, assume debt cautiously. We 
shall practice tolerance, except for evil. We 
shall demand a high level of ethics from our 
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public servants. We shall reject discrimina- 
tion, insisting on equal opportunities for all. 
We shall favor increased expenditures for 
education, and for ourselves we shall spend 
less on dissipation. We shall be devout, 
generous, and humble. If clouds appear on 
the horizon, we shall have courage and faith. 
May 1954 be a good year to you. 


Facts and Figures Point Up Outlook for 
Normal Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to point out that of late 
some politically inspired prophets of 
economic doom have seized upon figures 
relating to employment throughout the 
United States as the basis for predicting 
depression and disaster. 

We are told that unemployment in this 
country rose to a total of about 1,850,000 
last December, and that it approximates 
2,000,000 today. This is cited as evi- 
dence that depression is just around the 
corner. Yet Government figures show 
that no more, and probably fewer, lack 
jobs now than lacked them a year ago. 
And 1953 marked the period of highest 
employment in the Nation's history. 

It is generally conceded that the 8 
years since World War Ii—from 1945 
through 1953—were years of continuous 
prosperity. Highest employment was 
reached only 2 months ago. The period 
5 employment was in February 

Now it is true, Mr. Speaker, that un- 
employment increased during December 
by 422,000, and by a lesser number in 
the first week of this month. But why 
is this true? 

Well, winter is the off season for 
agricultural employment. In December 
many of the great automotive industrial 
plants were retooling for the new motor- 
car models, which have been unveiled to 
the public since the first of the year. 
And a tremendous number of industrial 
and commercial establishments closed 
for inventory at the end of the year. 

In spite of the rise in unemployment 
over the last few weeks, the number of 
jobless still is small. It is small, indeed, 
in comparison with the total of more 
than sixty-one million now gainfully em- 
ployed in the United States, 

The number of unemployed looks 
smaller than ever, when it is considered 
that even at the top—2 months ago— 
there were 1,162,000 workers without 
jobs. 

This number represented then, as it 
does now, approximately the total fall- 
ing into three major classifications— 
those out of work temporarily, while 
changing jobs; those at home because of 
illness; and those voluntarily ceasing to 
work, although remaining on the em- 
ployment rolls. 

Therefore, it follows, Mr. Speaker, that 
the number of unemployed, as of today, 
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is no more significant than was the 
number of unemployed a year ago today. 

The number without jobs on any day, 
or in any month, is not a cause. It is 
an effect. It can serve as no basis on 
which to forecast the economic future. 
The true basis for prediction exists 
rather in the outlook and the planning 
of business and industrial management. 

Announcements by American indus- 
trial managers indicate that this year 
industry will spend just about as much 
for expansion of plant and equipment as 
it did in the banner year of 1953. 

The amount of buflding-construction 
work now on the boards indicates that 
this year substantially the same number 
of new homes will be built as were put 
up during the banner year of 1953. And 
commercial construction appears cer- 
tain to keep pace. 

Mr. Speaker, to me at least, all of this 
does not look like economic recession, 
It looks more like continued prosperity, 
and perhaps more of it. It looks like 
more jobs, instead of less. With the 
leveling off of war production, it seems 
to me, the Nation is safely converting 
to a peacetime economy. 

We are not moving from a period of 
great prosperity into a period of lesser 
prosperity. We are moving, I believe, 
from a “phony,” Korean war-based 
prosperity into a sound and lasting pros- 
perity, based upon the enjoyment of 
more things of pleasure and necessity by 
every American. 

Herein, I believe, lies the real answer 
to the dismal forebodings of the politi- 
cally inspired prophets of economic 
disaster. 


Massachusetts’ Governor Herter on 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I insert in the Recorp a few 
paragraphs relating to communism from 
the second inaugural address of Gov. 
Christian A. Herter, of Massachusetts, 
delivered on Wednesday, January 6, 
1954. Members will, I am sure, be in- 
terested in these views of their former 
colleague, my predecessor as Represent- 
ative of the 10th Massachusetts Dis- 
trict, who is now proving himself a great 
fovernor, He voices opinions much in 
line with those expressed the following 
day by the President of the United 
States. 

His remarks follow: 

During the year just past there has been 
much public and private discussion of sub- 
versives and subversion. 

I believe I mirror your thoughts on this 
subject when I say that there is no room 
in Massachusetts government or education 
for the known subversive or for that doubt- 
ful character who seeks s shield, either in 
the fifth amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution or in provisions of equal effect in 
our own constitution. 
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Massachusetts has always been commi-ted 

to the preservation of the rights of the in- 
dividual. The preamble of our Constitu- 
tion described that great document as a 
social compact by which the whole people 
covenants with each citizen, and each citi- 
zen with the whole people, that all shall 
be governed by certain laws for the common 
good. 
But the men who gave expression to that 
concept did not add the words save for 
those who wish to employ the frame of 
Government as a means to destroy it.“ 

Therefore, in being ever mindful of the 
individual rights which we have fought for 
through the years, we cannot blind our- 
selves to the limits of those rights when they 
are inyolved against the general good. 

I deem it a sound proposition that he who 
takes refuge in constitutional safeguards in 
properly established investigations into sub- 
versive matters makes himself suspect. to 
the point where his usefulness as a State 
or municipal official, a teacher, or as a 
worker in the field of key public contracts, 
State or Federal, is at an end. 


Grassroots Tour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr, HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial 
which appeared in the Sioux City Jour- 
nal of Tuesday, January 5, 1954; 

Grassroots Tour 


We have a tremendous admiration for the 
members of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee who have traveled some 16,000 miles to 
hear the comments of farmers of all kinds 
about agricultural price supports. There 
can be no question but what they have 
made a sincere effort to get the facts, and 
if the evidence they have gathered some- 
times turns out to be fanciful rather than 
factual, it is not their fault. The point is 
that at a time when many Members of 
Congress were out on expensive forelgn 
Junkets, studying this and that on an often 
thinly disguised pleasure trip, the House 
Agriculture Committee members have been 
plugging away on a relatively uncomfort- 
able and frequently monotomous trip in 
order to hear from the people. 

There is already indication that what the 
committee has found out is not going to 
agree with what some of the farm organi- 
zations insist are the facts, but rather than 
accuse either side of preconyiction we are 
inclined to think the lack of agreement as 
to the facts comes from a poor system that 
has been set up for the gathering of such 
evidence. This system is the typical con- 
gresslonal hearing. Its fault is that fre- 
quently it permits a highly militant and 
vocal minority to misrepresent what the 
actual opinion of the Individuals might be. 
The bus junket to Washington sometime 
ego by the “western cattlemen,” many of 
whom were not cattlemen at all, was an 
extreme example of what we mean. Some 
of that same thing takes place in con- 
gressional hearings. 

Still, we don't know any better way for 
a congressional committee to get informa- 
tion. The ideal system, we suppose, is the 
Farm Bureau's sending down through its 
great circulatory system an inquiry to the 
grassroots, and being governed by the an- 
swer. And still that system also has faults, 
and like any other gathering of “facts,” the 
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interpretation Is still frequently subjective. 
Such a system, assuming that it is ideal“ 
for a moment, is still denied the congres- 
sional investigators who have to rely on evi- 
dence by prepared statement. And 
statements always imply careful—and cley- 
erly biased—preparation. Which means that 
after gathering the evidence a committee is 
likely to have great trouble making anything 
out of it, 

The starting point in agricultural “evi- 
dence,” we suppose, is acknowledgment that 
about the only times all agricultural pro- 
ducers will agree on anything ls when every- 
body is making money and happy, or when 
everybody is losing money and is unhappy. 
In between these extremes, when some are 
making money and some are not, there will 
be disagreements with reconcilation often 
difficult, if not impossible. St with 
that unsteady foundation, any in tion 
of agricultural “facts” is inclined to produce 
conflicting testimony. 

But that doesn’t take one thing away 
from the credit due the members of the 
House Agricultural Committee whose tour, 
neither glamorous nor leading to much glory, 
was dedicated to a matter of strict busi- 
ness, which is a refreshing approach and 
one we sincerely hope sets a substantial 
precedent for other committees of the Con- 
gress. 


Text of Speech by Harry S. Truman on 
the Four Freedoms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by former 
President Harry S. Truman in accepting 
the annual award of the Four Freedoms 
Foundation, Inc., as prepared for deliv- 
5 22 7 its dinner in the Waldorf-Astoria 

otel: 


TEXT or THE SPEECH BY Harry S. TRUMAN ON 
THE FOUR FREEDOMS 

No honor could be more gratifying to me 
than this award symbolizing Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. I know of no one in history who 
fought more valiantly and expressed more 
vigorously than he did the yearning for 
freedom of all mankind. 

We shall always remember that solemn 
hour in 1945 when we all learned that our 
great President was dead. The heavy bur- 
dens he had carried passed to me. I tried 
to be guided by the ideals and the principles 
that Inspired him in his noble work. 

The keystone of those principles was the 
sacred value of human liberty—a concept 
that he expressed in his formulation of the 
four freedoms. In spite of all the weariness 
and the cynicism of recent years, that is still 
our best hope for the future. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had a vision of the good life for 
all peoples everywhere, 3 

The good life is not possible without free- 
dom. Tt is not possible without freedom of 
inquiry and freedom of thought. It is not 
possible without freedom of worship and of 
the individual conscience before God. It is 
not possible without freedom from fear— 
fear of oppression that may come from a 
foreign foe or from a domestic source. And, 
lastly, the good life Is not possible without 
the assurance of good health and daily bread 
for everyone. 

These four freedoms, however, do not in 
themselves assure the good life. Only the 
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people, by their will and by their dedication 
to these freedoms, can make the good life 
come to pass. 

INVASIONS OF FREEDOMS 


We cannot leave it to the courts alone to 
protect freedom of speech and freedom of 
worship, because many of the invasions of 
these freedoms are so devious and so subtle 
that they cannot be brought before the 
courts. 

The responsibility for these freedoms falls 
on freemen. And freemen can preserve them 
only if they are militant about freedom. 
We ought to get angry when these rights are 
violated, and make ourselves heard until the 
wrong is righted. We ‘ht to feel a moral 
indignation over the violation of liberty, not 
only where our own private interests are 
concerned, but whenever the fundamental 
rights of anyone of us are stepped on. 

Furthermore. there are times when the 
defense of freedom calls for vigorous action. 
This action may lead to trouble, and fre- 
quently does. A community of freemen is 
always a lively and often a turbulent com- 
munity. We never have those 99.4 percent 
votes “yes” which the police states can pro- 
vide in their countries. 

Effective effort to preserve freedom may in- 
volve discomfort and risk. It takes faith, 
unselfishness, and courage to stand up to a 
bully, or to stand up for a whole com- 
munity when it has been frightened into 
subjection. But it has to be done, if we are 
te remain free. 

We have to start wherever we can—in the 
family, the lodge, the business community, 
the union, our local government, party, 
church, and work outward—asserting, de- 
manding, insisting that the most unpopular 
persons are entitled to all the freedoms, to 


In the cause of freedom, we have to bat- 
tle for the rights of people with whom we 
do not agree, and whom, in many cascs, we 
These people test the strength 
of the freedoms which protect all of us. If 
we do not defend their rights, we endanger 

We deny freedom to the least 
among us, we cannot protect the rights of 
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us. 
DUTY TO CHALLENGE 

In short, we have a duty to challenge, to 
criticize the person or institution—whether 
it is a governmental body, or an official, or 
a newspaper editor, or a radio station—that 
is guilty of violating those freedoms or of 
their violation by others. 
has been true thrdughout our his- 
No one was more aware of this than 
our greatest champions of liberty, 
Jefferson. In writing to a friend, 
Jefferson once put it this way: “If we find 
our Government in all its branches rush- 
ing headlong, like our predecessors, into the 


freedoms have been proclaimed for many 
centuries. Some are enshrined in our Con- 
stitution. But these are not merely words 
to hear and pronounce. They are testaments 
of dally faith. They must be lived; they 
must be acted upon. 

But it is not enough to defend our free- 
doms at home only. We must be concerned 
with a world environment in which free men 
can live free lives. Franklin Roosevelt knew 
that we could not exist as an oasis of free- 
dom in a world of totalitarianism of war. 
“The world order which we scek,” he said, 
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“is the cooperation of free countries, work- 
ing together in a friendly, civilized society.” 
The four freedoms for us, as for all freemen, 
depend upon a world in which peace and 
justice are maintained by the concerted 
efforts of the free nations. 

Let me tell you the enemies of freedom 
know this very well. It was less than a 
year ago that the Soviet rulers announced 
from the Kremlin that their best hope for 
world dominion lay in tearing apart the unity 
and common purpose of the free nations. 
That is their plan now, to undermine and 
dissolve the partnership of the free nations 
by spreading dissention and distrust. 


SUSPICION OF U. N. 


All across our country there are people 
at work stirring up suspicion of the United 
Nations, of our allies, of our own public 
servants, of cur fellow citizens. All across 
c-r country there are zealots who are clamor- 
ing for somebody's head. 

In Los Angeles schoolchildren are not to 
taught about a whole subdivision of the 
United Nations—UNESCO—because the mor- 
tlelans of the mind fear it might subvert 
them. 

In Boston the delegates of our legal pro- 
fessions vote solemnly to strip from the Ex- 
ecutive of the United States its constitu- 
tional authority in foreign policy, lest. some 
day an elected President would do something 
these lawyers might not like, thereby sub- 
verting the Republic. 

In Washington the Investigating frenzy 
Tises to new heights, The clergy and the 
press, even the great philanthropic founda- 
tions, become targets. 

This whole miserable business may be 
more intense, but is not so very different 
from the ugly tactics of the diehard isola- 
tionists of 12 years ago. Indeed, here are 
basically the same people, the same faces, 
the old isolationists become by dint of cir- 
cumstances the new nationalists, the new 
imperialists. And basically their ideas have 
not changed. They are still ant! every- 
thing that does not square with their own 
prejudices. 

These are the people who say: “The really 
important thing is to cut taxes, whether the 
danger is over or not.” 5 ` 

These are the people who say: “It is too 
much trouble to have allies—they won't do 
what we say, and won't let us have our own 
way.” 

These are the people who say: Let's burn 
the books a gullible public should not read.“ 

These are the people who say: “The 
United Nations isn't any good, even if we 
did start it. It is full of foreigners.” 

These are the people who say: “Let for- 
eigners fight foreigners—this international 
effort is not our business.” 


FEELING UNDER COMPLAINTS 


And underneath all the complaints and 
bickering there lies a deep fceling—a sort of 
unformulated wish or hope—that if we 
could only turn away from these interna- 
tional problems, and just mind our own pri- 
vate, individual affairs at home for a while, 
everything would be all right. 

These are the strident voices of the few. 
These are the elements who would build a 
new Babel with the bricks and mortar of di- 
vision and distrust. But happily they do 
not, and never bave, represented the will 
and spirit of the American people. 

And I regret to note that among some of 
our allies a few loud voices of division and 
distrust can also be heard. Some of their 
people are saying the same things about us 
that our Iisolationists are saying about them. 

But a return to isolationism would be the 
road to disaster, for them and for us, for 
peace, and for the four freedoms, and for 
the good life. 

As a nation we ought to show our leader- 
ship, by setting our faces sternly against 
false prophets here and abroad. We haye to 
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give the world an example, to help set the 
tone of the community of the free nations. 

We have to understand the basic pillars of 
our American foreign policy, and support 
them, regardless of partisanship. We have 
to know them when we see them. And I 
suggest that they are as follows: 

A renewed and reinvigorated reciprocal 
trade program. 

A strong defense—a really strong defense. 

Support of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

Support of European unity. 

Support of the Rio Pact. 

Support of the Pacific alliances. 

Technical assistance and economic aid for 
the underdeveloped countries, 

The willingness, in firm agreement with 
our allies and from a position of united 
strength, to seek in all sincerity solutions 
of our differences with the Soviet bloc 
through patient and peaceful negotiation, 

BUILDING ON FOUNDATION 


II we these foundations and 
build on them with confidence and enthu- 
siasm, we cap preserve the free world com- 
munity. 

This is our most solemn obligation, We 
must keep and strengthen the grand alliance 
of freemen. And to do that we must have 
sympathy and understanding for our friends 
even when they differ with us. I do not say 
this out of any mere softness toward for- 
eigners. I say it in the interest of the 
United States. 

Do you suppose that Franklin Roosevelt's 
Four Freedoms could have had any meaning 
in the fight with Nazi tyranny, had they 
been addressed to us alone? Do you suppose 
we could have won the fight alone? Let 
no American forget what Britain did for him 
12 years ago when she withstood for a whole 
year the full fury of Hitler's war machine. 

Let no American think it has been charity 
that led us into that great series of mutual 
undertakings from lend-lease through, the 
Marshall plan to the mutual security pro- 
gram of today. It was not charity alone, but 
self-preservation. 

Tt was self-preservation, but it was more 
than that—it was also the way, the only 
way, to move us forward toward the great 
goals of the four freedoms. Only the whole 
free community—we and our allies together, 
our resources and theirs combined—ts strong 
enough and big enough to meet the threat 
to freedom and give us victory for freedom 
cause. 

Someone once sald, “We die of what we eat 
and drink, but more, we die of what we 
think.” Let us think—and act—as freemen, 
and we shall live, 


Capitol Frieze Completed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr, BATES, Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that nationwide interest prevails in the 
report that work has now been completed 
on the panels located in the great ro- 
tunda of the Capitol, and which depict 
notable events in our country’s history. 

This work of art, started 76 years ago, 
has been finished by Allyn Cox of Essex, 
Mass., and one of the outstanding mura- 
lists of our Nation. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to include the 
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following report from the New York 
Times of Monday, October 26, 1953: 

An imposing work of art begun 76 years 
ago, no less, has finally been completed in 
the great rotunda of the Capitol and will be 
formally dedicated early next year. 

It is the depiction in fresco of historical 
events from the landing of Columbus to the 
birth of aviation in the United States. 
Scenes of 8-foot figures now adorn the entire 
frieze that circles the rotunda 58 feet above 
the floor. 

Work on the circular band of paintings in 
fresco, an ancient and difficult technique 
entailing the mixing of paint into a canvas 
of wet plaster, had been discontinued in 
1888 with the completion of a panel portray- 
ing the discovery of gold in California in 
1848. That left an eye-catching blank space 
of 30 fect on the frieze, which is 300 feet in 
circumference. i 

It also left, by the time Congress got 
around to authorizing completion of the 
frieze, a good deal of history to be depicted 
in a small space if the work was to be brought 
up to date. 

The Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Library, which has jurisdiction, recognized 
that it obviously would be impossible to em- 
brace the “limitless future which confronts 
the United States,“ so it settled after some 
controversy on three subjects to carry the 
Narrative into the 20th century and let it 
go at that. 

The three new panels, just completed, con- 
sequently commemorate the Civil War, the 
Spanish-American War, and the 1903 flight 
of the first airplane at Kitty Hawk, N. C. 

Congress appropriated $20,000 for the work, 
which was designed and executed by Allyn 
Cox, of Essex, Mass., one of the country's 
foremost muralists. 

An additional $15,000 was appropriated for 
restoration of the rest of the frieze, which 
had become grimy and water-stained over 
the years. Mr. Cox did this work, too. He 
used a fine spray of water, mopped it off 
with sponges and then touched up the 
paintings. 

THE TOURISTS TAKE NOTICE 


As a result, the whole frieze now stands 
out. like sculpture in relief when viewed 
from the floor of the rotunda far below and 
the old part is scarcely distinguishable from 
the new. Tourists comment on the figures 
Whereas they used to pass through the 
rotunda frequently without noticing the 
fresco, so dingy had it become. 

The first of the new panels depicts the 
making ef peace after the Civil War by a 
Confederate and Union soldier shaking 
hands, each fianked by another soldier of his- 
side in the conflict. Behind the Confederate 
soldiers ts a cotton plant and behind the 
Union men as northern pine tree. 

The central panel in the new group shows 
a gun crew in action during one of the two 

_ Rreat naval battles of the Spanish-American 
War. 

In the final picture of the frieze. Leonardo 
da Vinci and two figures representing Amer- 
ican precursors to the Wright brothers stand 
in a group at the left, each holding a minia- 
ture mode! of his flying machine. To the 
right is Orville Wright in the plane at Kitty 
Hawk. which has just left the ground. Wil- 
bur Wright, having run along to steady the 
wing, has just let go. To localize the 
achievement as an American flight, an eagle 
files to meet them with a laurel branch in 
its claws. 

At the extreme right are figures of Liberty 
and her attendants, ending the frieze with 
favorite personifications of the American 
spirit. 

The space filled by the new panels had 
been occupied since 1918 by the lone figure 
of a World War I officer in khaki uniform, 
field hat and wrapped leggings. It was put 
there by an artist named Charles Ayer 
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Whipple as a sample of his work, prepara- 
tory to completion of the frieze. Mr. 
Whipple has since died. 

Constantino Brumidi designed the 15 
panels already in place. He executed seven of 
them, starting work in 1877 and continuing 
until his death in 1880. Filippo Costaggint 
executed the other eight, working from 1880 
to 1888. 

The Brumidi pictures show the Landing 
of Columbus, 1492; the Entry of Cortez into 
the Halls of the Montezumas, 1521; Pizarro’s 
Conquest. of Peru, 1533; the midnight burial 
of De Soto in Mississippi, 1541; Pocahontas 
saving the life of Capt. John Smith, 1607; 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, 
Mass., 1620, and Penn's treaty with the 
Indians, 1682, 


Mrs. Isabella Greenway King, Former 
Congresswoman From Arizona 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the people of Arizona I wish to ex- 
press regret and sorrow over the pass- 
ing of Mrs. Isabella Greenway King, for- 
mer Congresswoman from Arizona. 

Isabella Greenway King was born 
March 22, 1886, on a farm in Boone 
County, Ky. She spent her early years 
between St. Paul and Kentucky shar- 
ing her grandfather's home and the Ken- 
tucky farm where she and her mother 
were born. She attended schools in New 
York City. 


In 1928 Mrs. King became ‘national 
committeewoman from Arizona and took 
an active part in Al Smith's campaign. 
She took part in local Tucson political 
activities and in 1931 she took the first 
steps toward organizing a preconvention 
campaign for Gov. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. It was largely due to Mrs. King’s 
efforts and leadership that Arizona sent 
delegates instructed to vote for the nom- 
ination of Franklin D. Roosevelt. After 
the nomination of Governor Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Greenway, as national committee- 
woman for her party, applied herself to 
the organization of Arizona for the Dem- 
ocratic Party's nominee. Mrs. King was 
well known for her diplomacy, ability, 
and personal charm. 

During the depression years she es- 
tablished an employment agency in 
‘Tucson. 

Mrs. Greenway became prominent 
when at the 1932 Democratic conven- 
tion she seconded the nomination of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. She had never 
been a candidate for office, but con- 
sented to do so when Lewis Douglas was 
appointed Director of the Budget. Mrs. 
Greenway became a candidate for his 
unexpired term in Congress and won the 
nomination at a special primary elec- 
tion. She polled 30,277 votes more than 
her two opponents combined: At the 
general election in October she again 
won with a total of 24,163 votes; re- 
elected to the 74th Congress and served 
from October 3, 1933, to January 3, 1937; 
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Pa a candidate for nomination in 

Because of her close personal friend- 
ship with Franklin and Eleanor Roose- 
velt Mrs. Greenway combated the idea 
that this friendship with the Roosevelt 
family gave her either special privileges 
at or responsibilities to the White House, 
After her election she made it clear that 
she meant this by taking an active part 
in opposing some of the administration 
programs. She fought for the soldiers’ 
bonus, which Mr. Roosevelt opposed. 
She opposed the third term for Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and accepted the chair- 
manship of the Democrats for Willkie in 
Arizona. In April 1939, Mrs. Greenway 
Married Harry O. King, of New York 
City. Her first marriage was to Robert 
Munro Ferguson. Mr. Ferguson passed 
away in 1922. In 1923 Mrs. Ferguson 
married Gen. John C. Greenway, a friend 
of many years. Shortly after their mar- 
riage General and Mrs. Greenway moved 
to Ajo, Ariz., where as mining engineer 
he had been responsible for the develop- 
ment of the New Cornelia Copper Co. 
General Greenway passed away in 1926. 
In 1928 when her two elder children were 
of college age, she purchased a working 
cattle ranch and with the children op- 
erated the outfit. Mrs. King owned and 
operated the famous Arizona Inn, at 
Tucson. 

Mrs. King served qn the governing 
boards of a number of charitable insti- 
tutions. She was one of the trustees of 
Tucson Desert Sanitarium before it be- 
came the Tucson Medical Center; the 
first chairman of Tucson’s emergency 
unemployment relief committee; and nu- 
merous other committees. During World 
War Il she was national chairman of 
American Women’s Volunteer Services. 

Besides her husband she is survived by 
her daughter, Mrs. Charles Breasted, 
two sons, Robert Munro Ferguson and 
John Selmes Greenway. 


Civil Aviation and American Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
_ HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, our distinguished colleague, the 
honorable Peter F. MACK, JR., is recog- 
nized as one of the Nation's outstanding 
authorities on civil aviation. On No- 
vember 5, 1953, Mr. Mack addressed the 
convention of the National Association 
of State Aviation Officials at the Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss. 
I am including his address as an exten- 
sion of my remarks: 

In the time that God has granted me to 
live in this revolutionary jet-propelled 
atomic era, I have been favored with many 
honors and your kind invitation graciously 


tendered me by your president and my good 
friend, Joe McLaughlin, is certainly no ex- 
ception. I deem it a definite privilege and 
honor to address this esteemed group with 
such a vast background of public knowledge 
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nce in a subject which is very close 
to my heart. A group charged with the 
responsibility of promulgating aviation in 
the various States and who have already 
contributed substantially in promoting 
aviation interest and are today devoted to 
the cause of surmounting the seemingly in- 
surmountable obstacles confronting the 
aviation industry. 

Fifty years of aviation has taken up past 
the speed of sound. Where will the next 
50 years take us? The answer is obvious. 
It will take us as far, but no further, than 
our people are prepared to go. Fifty years 
has removed our borders and shrunk the 
world. It has narrowed the seas. It has 
closed vast distances and has made us con- 
scious of our neighbors across the seas. It 
has progressed us, against our wishes, from 
isolationism to a period of internationalism. 
Aviation has been the most vital link in 
expanding our horizons, bringing upon us 
problems of greater magnitude than have 
ever been known to mankind. This 50 years 
of progress has taken us to what I believe 
to be the crossroads of aviation history. A 
place where we should analyze the past in 
hopes of perfecting the future. We must 
know why we have won a place of distinc- 
tion in the field of aviation and with it the 
leadership of the world. Analyzing the past 
will provoke thought in the minds of men 
as to what direction we will take in the 
future. 

We have been successful in aviation be- 
cause of the ingenuity, determination, and 
persistence of the Wright brothers, the 
courage of Charles A. Lindbergh, the confi- 
dence of our pioneers in the future of avia- 
tion and, of course, the progressive forward- 
looking men in our Government. If I were 
to make a realistic analysis of the importance 
of aviation events which brought us to our 
present position in aviation history, I would 
Ust them in the following order: 

First, the Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk, 
who, despite the refusal of industrial leaders 
to cooperate with them in building an en- 
gine, surmounted all obstacles and proved 
to the world for the first time in 2,000 years 
x 353 it was possible for man 

ey 

Second, Charles Lindbergh, the ridiculed 
lad whose courage and confidence startled 
the world by proving the practicability of 
long-distance intercontinental flights. 

Third, the group of pioneers whose confi- 
dence and persistence broke down the bar- 
rier of public opinion and surmounted the 
obstacles preventing the expansion and de- 
velopment of aviation. The Billy Mitchells 
and Col. William Ackers, who gave their lives 
through their devotion to aviation and con- 
fidence in the future, with their fights against 
some of the narrowminded military com- 
manders, for the development of military 
aviation and the feasibility of aviation in- 
strumentation. The group who carried on 
the fight which resulted in the expansion of 
Army, Navy, and civil aviation. 

Fourth, perhaps the most important of 
all was the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 
Passed by a progressive Congress that had 
recognized the potentialities of aviation, this 
act created the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
and provided for the organized procedure of 
development and promotion of aviation. It 

also for the regulation of what has 
developed into one of our biggest industries, 
which today affects the lives of people all 
over the world. 

With these events tied into our frame- 
work of aviation history, we had the impetus 
to go forward in the development of all 
fields of aviation. We had the public sup- 
port and interest which encouraged the de- 

, velopment of devastating war machines of 
World War II and the subsequent postwar 
era which has taken us through the speed 
of sound. As a natural product of these 
social and technological changes, we have 
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the commercial which are becom- 
ing self-sufficient and are now flying over 12 
bilion passenger-miles per year all over 
the world. 

Perhaps the recounting of the events of 
the past will help us in analyzing our needs 
for the future. We can see where we have 
been, but we find it difficult to see where 
we are going. We all have excellent hind- 
sight, but it will be those with determina- 
tion and foresignt who will produce the in- 
centive to go forward to analyze the needs of 
the aviation industry in the future. It 
should be the concern of every segment of 
our aviation field as it is a problem which 
needs the support and deliberation of the 
best minds of all the people in aviation. 

At the end of our first 50 years, we might 
say we have reached the crossroads when 
the minds of man will have to determine 
the direction to guide our destiny and the 
future of aviation. We must look now, 
not back, but ahead to the next half cen- 
tury of progress that might conceivably take 
us to interplanetary flight. Regardless of 
this eventuality of vertical filght entering 
our aviation age, we know we must con- 
tinue to meet the needs of an expanding in- 
dustry which today finds itself confronted 
with a situation which promises to be a 
major threat to future progress of aviation. 

Today at the crossroads, we find many 
weaknesses in the chain of aviation. Domi- 
nant everywhere is the general feeling of 
indifference and apathy. We find an indus- 
try bogged down in the maze of military re- 
quirements without proper planning for the 
future needs in the field of aviation. 

We must recognize the fact that today the 
military services are unable to find young 
men to enlist in the air services of our coun- 
try. The Navy and the Air Force are spend- 
ing enormous sums to recruit cadets and 
are not successful in meeting their quotas 
even for todays limited requirements. The 
Air Force on November 1 dropped the 2 years 
of college requirements and are now accept- 
ing high-school graduates to meet their 
quotas. On the civil side of aviation we find 
that more than half of our small airports 
have closed in the last 5 years, where today 
the private flier finds it most difficult to find 
a place to land for service. Our airlines 
and contract operators are in need of pilots, 
aircrewmen and mechanics to meet present 
demands. The situation is alarming. Imme- 
diate action is necessary as this problem 
affects today’s commerce and tomorrow's 
mobilization. 

The National Association of State Aviation 
Officials has been foremost in recognizing 
this problem, and is most cognizant of this 
situation. Commendably, you have formed 
a commission to study this problem. The 
appointment of the committee is a realistic 
effort to meet this squarely as it confronts 
us. However, I do hope this commission is 
not as fruitless as some of the commissions 
we have appointed in Washington in recent 
times to study some problem. 

As a Member of Congress, I have been 
intensely interested in this problem of filling 
the vacuum created in the aviation industry. 
I have solicited the advice and suggestions 
of all segments of the aviation industry as 
I believe it reaches and affects them all. I 
have studied the Canadian plan, which has 
been most successful in creating Interest in 
aviation in Canada. We have completely 
bypassed the aviation education and train- 
ing of our youth. This is unquestionably 
the source of our trouble. We need to pro- 
mote an education program which will ulti- 
mately produce the needed manpower in 
aviation. Weare spending billions of dollars 
for air defense and military budgets, but we 
are spending nothing to stimulate interest 
in aviation for our domestic needs in time 
of peace and our military needs in time of 
war. Never in the history of our country 
have we neglected such a vital field. 
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Now ts the time we need some of the 
courage displayed by our aviation pioneers, 
to meet the immediate needs of this im- 
portant industry. We must provide an eco- 
nomic source of training and education in 
the interest of air commerce as well as our 
national security. 

This in my opinion can best be done by 
the development of selective courses and 
flight indoctrination in the Nation's high 
schools, technical schools, and in our col- 
leges and universities. We need a long 
range buildup to create new interest at the 
proper age level to derive more potentialities 
for all phases of our industry. If this was 
done in a satisfactory and constructive man- 
ner we would produce important results. 
This program would arouse the interest of 
our youth in aviation which is essential for 
its success. As a natural product we would 
have created a demand for small aircaft, 
We would have a society for young men and 
women to fill the vacuum in this feld. 
More personnel would be available as stew- 
ardesses, mechanics, engineers, and others to 
participate in air commerce on both the 
ground and in the air. 

If successful we would have made avall- 
able thousands of young men for both civil 
and military aviation. To do this we need 
the support of not only all segments of the 
civil aviation industry but in addition we 
must have the support of the military in 
this endeavor. Of necessity it must be sup- 
ported by civil and military air agencies as 
the benefits of a program of this nature 
would be reflected in all phases of the avia- 
tion field. 

The NASAO could play a very important 
part, in fact they could be the backbone of 
a movement to develop a sound program 
to solve the problems of youth air education 
to provide the interest which ultimately 
would result in an influx of young people into 
civil and military aviation. What organiza- 
tion could be more representative? You are 
familiar with the problems in each of the 48 
States and therefore you could best de- 
termine the remedy. As officials in the var- 
ious States it is your responsibility to pro- 
mote aviation and eliminate the obstacles 
impeding the progress of aviation. I shall 
certainly welcome the aid and support of 
your organization on aviation legislation in 
Congress. 

Personally, I am opposed to subsidizing 
our aviation industry, as I am opposed to 
all subsidies, but I believe a sound invest- 
ment could be made in the security and 
well-being of our Nation. I don't believe we 
should run to our Government for a hand- 
out. The States must assume their share 
of the responsibility and carry a fair share 
of the burden. We should approach this 
problem jointly with a cooperative spirit 
with both the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment sharing the responsibility for its 
success. 

Needless to say, the Federal Government 
does have a real responsibility and, as it 
has done in the past, will carry the bulk of 
the financial burden but the States would 
certainly be expected to effect the imple- 
mentation of this program. 

During the first session of this Congress, 
I introduced H. R. 5635, to be known as the 
Aircraft Training Act of 1953, which was de- 
signed to encourage aviation training in our 
high schools and colleges to at least partially 
meet the needs in the field of aviation edu- 
cation. I have no pride of authorship and 
would gladly yield to anyone that has a 
more constructive plan, although the prin- 
ciples encompassed in this legislation are 
strictly my own. I do believe it to be the 
appropriate approach for Federal legisla- 
tion and its success would be dependent 
upon the cooperation of local and State 
units. 

This bill is patterned after the Civilian 
Pilot Training Act of 1939 which contributed 
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so much in providing pilots for World War 
II and expanding civil aviation. However, 
under my bill, the local units within the 
States would be required to establish cer- 
tain ground aviation training to qualify stu- 
dents for primary flight training. The ex- 
penses of these courses would have to be 
defrayed by the student or by the local co- 
Operating authority. This is a small finan- 
cial burden but it does provide the coop- 
erative spirit and active participation on the 
local level. The expenses of instituting and 
administering the flight phase of this pro- 
gram- would still be borne by the Federal 
Government. 

My proposal would empower the Secretary 
of Commerce to encourage training schools, 
high schools, colleges, and universities to 
establish aviation ground schools to qualify 
students for primary flight training. The 
Secretary would be empowered to make rules 
and regulations establishing some type of 
standard for ground study. In addition, he 
would be empowered to rate as qualified to 
participate in this program any school meet- 
ing such standards. The Secretary would 
also have authority to contract with flight 
schools to provide primary filght training for 
those successfully completing such aviation 
ground school courses. 

One of the limiting features of this bill is 
that students cannot participate in the flight 
training phase of this program after they 
have reached the age of 25. For the purpose 
of this act, we are attempting to encourage 
and train our youth. Therefore the most 
efficient age at which they should be trained 
is before they attain the age of 25. 

Furthermore, a student, in order to receive 
flight training, must make application with- 
in 1 year after completing his ground school 
training. To permit a longer period to elapse 
would not only indicate a lack of interest on 
the part of the student, but would allow the 
student to forget some of the knowledge 
acquired in aviation education training in 
the school. Lastly, my proposal provides 
that the Secretary of Commerce may refuse 
to approve any school, college, or university 
which does not give full academic credit for 
successfully completed ground courses, Cer- 
tainly we should attempt to Insure that stu- 
dents who are sufficiently interested in 
aviation to pay tuition, purchase books, at- 
tend classes and study, receive credit toward 
thelr degree or diploma. This provision has 
a dual effect. It will also tend to insure 
worthwhile aviation courses, for every edu- 
cational institution that allows credit for a 
course will see that it is properly taught, 
attended, and graded. They have something 
at stake as they have to maintain their repu- 
tation for high standards. 

That, gentiemen, is a brief of my bill 
for aviation training. Admittedly it leaves 
something to be desired. I do strongly be- 
lieve that it would correct the causes of the 
aviation destitution as we know it exists in 
some areas today. This bill would provide 
the stimulus for aviation education in high 
schools and colleges. It would provide the 
incentive for training in these high schools 
and colleges, stimulate Interest in aviation 
and fill expanding requirements of both 
military and civil aviation. The important 
feature is that this legislation would require 
Federal-local cooperation in sharing the costs 
and administering the program. This would 
produce interest in aviation on a local scale 
that would be refiected on the entire 


We can never forget the greater contri- 
bution made by the civillan pilot training 
program prior to World War II to meet the 
manpower need for mobilization to say noth- 
ing of promoting civil aviation. During the 
last war $27,000 civilian pilot training 
trainees went to active duty and Army Re- 
serve in the Air Force according to figures 
from the Air Force. Twenty-five thousand 
became Army cadets, 17,000 became Navy 
cadets, 9,000 became Army instructors, 2,000 
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Navy instructors, 3,000 became additional 
civilian instructors or contract instructors, 
1,000. went to the airlines, 250 became test 
pilots. Two thousand were women, many of 
whom served in the aviation field both civil 
and military. This, gentlemen, is a com- 
mendable record. 

It would appear, from our experience be- 
fore World War II that we could wisely invest 
again in a program which would be most 
useful in the event of full-scale mobilization. 

It is evident that the military cannot do 
all of the training in the field of aviation. 
In the postwar years it has been apparent 
that the military has tried to monopolize the 
training field. They have in mind only the 
immediate military needs and at least some 
individuals have been somewhat prejudiced. 
They have failed to place appropriate value 
on civil aviation experience. Yet they have 
been forced to rely on civilian contractors 
to do their instructing. 

A child must learn to walk before he can 

run and this logic seems equally appropri- 
ate to aviation. More emphasis should be 
placed on primary training before the kids 
are hauled off to a military base with some 
never having been off the ground, to fly the 
jet. propelled, speed of sound planes we have 
today. 
While this legislation is not designed for, 
nor is it associated in any way with our 
military training program, it does make a 
substantial contribution to their program 
and therefore merits the support of the alr 
services. Last year one high ranking mili- 
tary officer testified that civil training was 
of no value to the military alr services. I 
feel it is time these individuals in the mill- 
tary alr service charged with training and 
procurement, come down out of “the wild 
blue yonder” and recognize the potentialities 
of a sound aviation training program. 

In my opinion we must,’ at these cross- 
roads, after 50 years of progress, recognize 
our weakness and look forward to even 
greater. progress in the next 50 years. I be- 
lieve the lack of aviation among our youth 
is è growing weakness and it can best be 
corrected by a sound aviation education pro- 
gram in our schools and colleges. 

In closing, I want to thank the officers and 
members of the NASAO not only for the invi- 
tation extended to me but for their indulg- 
ing efforts to correct the shortcomings of the 
aviation industry. 


Champion for Alaska Statehood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, early 
after the first session of this Congress ad- 
journed, the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee held extensive hear- 
ings throughout Alaska, a subject dear 
to the hearts of the vast majority of 
Alaskans. Senator EARLE CLEMENTS, of 
Kentucky, was a member of that group. 
Shortly after his return from the Terri- 
tory, the September 23 issue of the 
Courier-Journal carried an editorial, 
which is reproduced here: 

CLEMENTS Picks A LITTLE BLUE FLOWER 

There is a wistful trony in Alaska’s choice 


statehood to the Territory at their national 
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conventions, only to forget the pledge when 
voting time came around in Congress. 

Now Alaska has a new champion, and an 
important one. He fs Senator EARLE 
CLEMENTS. The Kentuckian, just back from 
2 weeks of study in the Territory, was struck 
as is every visitor by the majestic beauty of 
Alaska’s scenery. He was also “greatly im- 
pressed by its resources and possibilities, by 
the will of the people and their willingness 
to assume the responsibilities of statehood.” 

This is good news. It means the switch of 
a vital vote when the issue comes up again 
in the 1954 Congress, The last vote, in early 
1952; found CLEMENTS and his Kentucky col- 
league, Senator Underwood, lined up with 
Democrats from the Deep South in opposing 
Alaska’s claim. It took 25 Democrats and 
20 Republicans to beat the bill, by the mar- 
gin of 1 vote. ; 

Alaskan stateh has had bad legislative 
luck. It got tied with the civil-rights 
fight In Congress. Some southern Demo- 
¢rats did not like the prospect of Alaska’s 
electing two Senators of their own party, for 
fear the new Members from the “Deep 
North” would tip the Senate scales in favor 
of civil-rights legislation. 

This year’s Republican Congress tried to 
bring Republican Hawail into the Union, 
while ditching Alaska. The result of this 
maneuver was that both Territories lost their 
chance for another session. 

If American politicians sometimes need a 

forget-me-not to remind them of their party 
pledges to Alaska, there are others in the 
Kremlin whose thoughts of Alaska need no 
jogging. They remember without the least 
difficulty that the Territory was formerly 
called Russian America. They refer to it 
as “Soviet territory In the hands of an alien 
power.” They dispute the right of Czar 
Nicholas IT to have sold it to the United 
States in 1867 for a paltry $7,200,000. 
R. with a giant 
North American continent 
is en to make us all shudder. Nobody 
doubts that the United States would fly to 
the defense of Alaska against a Soviet at- 
tack as certainly as we would defend Oregon 
or California. Military leaders have been 
telling us for years that Alaska is a most 
vital link in our national defense. General 
“Hap” Arnold has testified that “upon Alaska 
our future may well rest.“ 

Alaska and Hawall should both become 
States, and not a minute later than 1954. 
The statehood movement has gained a use- 
ful convert in EARLE CLEMENTS. 


Arthur W. Brown, Lawrence Textile 
Workers’ Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in, the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, I wish to include the fol- 
Jowing very interesting and thoughtful 
jetter sent by Arthur W. Brown, director, 
Greater Lawrence Area, Textile Work- 
ers’ Union of America, CIO, to Hon, 
Joun F. KENNEDY. Mr. Brown is one 
of the outstanding leaders of the textile 
workers in the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, 

A former worker himself with a close 
understanding of the problems of these 
persons in that industry, with years of 
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practical experience, with labor and 
management, Mr. Brown, with his keen 
knowledge has suggested real, worth- 
while, and constructive suggestions, each 
of which merits thoughtful study and 
consideration by the Congress. 
AN OPEN LETTER 
DECEMBER 9, 1953. 
Senator JOEN F. KENNEDY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: Your concern over the current 
economic conditions of New England is well 


known by many thousands of New England. 


citizens. Your recommendation on the floor 
of the Senate regarding possible remedies 
also seemed sound to thousands of New 
Envlanders, 

Since your program does not seem to be 
getting the support it deserves from the 
present administration I should like to direct 
your attention to an immediate and acute 
situation which Is facing the State of Mas- 
sachusetts and particularly our Greater 
Lawrence area. 

Through liquidation of textile mills in 
Lawrence alone more than 10,000 workers 
have been permanently dislocated from their 
jobs and with cutbacks in employment and 
the threat of further liquidation, another 
ten to twelve thousand people may also lose 
their jobs permanently. 

I urge you to bring this matter to the at- 
tention of the Senate and would suggest 
that an attempt be made to pass legislation 
which will give our people protection during 
the period of transition. 

First, I urge extension of unemployment 
benefits to all workers who have lost their 
jobs through plant liquidation or complete 
plant closing over an extended period of time. 

Secondly, I urge that persons unemployed 
because of liquidation or extended plant 
closing be given credits toward their old-age 
and survivors benefits equal to thelr average 
contribution over the past 5 years. 

Third, I urge that persons over the age of 
45 but under 65 have their benefits frozen 
as of the last day worked. 

The old-age benefits of the Social Security 
Act has been one of the finest pieces of legis- 
lation ever passed in the Congress of the 
United States. It has given to millions of 
working people an opportunity to contribute 
on a reasonable basis toward a retirement 
plan which they otherwise never would have 
had 


Although the present benefits are tnade- 
quate it still has given our older people a 
sense of security and a feeling that they can 
live out the remaining years of their lives 
in dignity and without being wholly de- 
pendent on their children or relatives. 

One of the most pitiful aspects of areas 
faced with factory liquidation or extended 
periods of complete plant closings is that 
group of people between the ages of 45 and 
65. These people are too young to retire and 
too old to get other jobs and their plight 
should not be taken lightly. 

Since the amount of benefits due them at 
retirement age is dependent on their earn- 
ings prior to retirement I have urged that 
their benefits be frozen at this point so that 
im the event they are unable to work again 
they will suffer no loss at retirement age. 

I believe that a Government survey should 
be made in such areas with a view to find- 
ing gainful employment for heads of families 
and single persons solely dependent on their 
weekly earnings. 

I believe it was the intent of the framers 
of the Constitution of the United States that 
the function of the Federal Government is 
to act in the general welfare of all of its 
people, and I believe it was Abraham Lincoln 
that once said that a “government should 
do for the people that which they cannot 
do for themselves or that which they can- 
not do so well for themselves,” 
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It is with this thought in mind that I urge 
you as a Senator from the State of Massa- 
chusetts to do everything in your power as 
quickly as you can, which may help to retain 
the confidence of thousands of people in our 
democratic way of life. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR W. Brown, 
Director, Greater Lawrence Area, 
Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. 


Post Mortem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial, Post Mortem, ap- 
pearing in the Boston Post of Decem- 
ber 26, 1953. 

It appears to me to be difficult for any 
rational-minded person to challenge the 
final paragraph of this editorial: 


But any rational person who understands 
the implications of this madness must also 
understand that it is not possible to come 
to any secure and rational agreement with 
this society of assassins. 


I have been saying this in different 
words for at least the past 20 years. 

The American people will understand 
the intent and purposes of international 
communism better if they realize they 
are dealing with individuals and groups 
and those in control of other satellite 
countries who are possessed of the minds 
of world-killers, determined to conquer 
all civilizations, all countries, all peoples 
who do not agree with or submit to com- 
munism and its leaders. 

Post MORTEM 

When an individual in a civilized com- 
munity dies under mysterious circum- 
stances a post mortem examination is indi- 
cated to determine how and why the in- 
dividual died. 

The executioner of Lavrenti Pavlovitch 
Beria removed from the fair face of the earth 
a character so deeply steeped in infamy that 
the world would prefer to forget that he 
ever existed. Beria was an overseer of 
slaves, an official assassin and the chief in- 
strument of terror In the Soviet Union. No 
reason comes immediately to mind why he 
should deserve pity or why there should be 
concern about the means his rivals for*pow- 
er took to destroy him, except that he was 
a human being and therefore was entitled 
to a fair public trial. 

His crime under Soviet law was that he 
was ambitious. None of the truly mon- 
strous crimes he had committed were con- 
sidered to be crimes under Soviet law. It 
was considered that what he did was to 
serve the state. And, by the strange rea- 
soning of the lunatics who wield power in 
the Soviet Union, his confession to plots to 
betray the state, and his execution are also 
service to the state demanded of every dedi- 
cated Communist. In short, the dedicated 
Communist is expected to perform any sery- 
ice the state demands, and, if it is neces- 
sary, to confess to high crimes and suffer 
the death penalty. 

The very few who have escaped death tn 
a Soviet purge testify that it is this deyo- 
tion to the state that is demanded of and 
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dinned in the ears of those who are to be 
liquidated. It goes on night and day, step 
by step, until finally even the most reso- 
lute spirit fails—and they will confess to 
anything. This technique needs no docu- 
mentation. It has been described and 
demonstrated so many times in the past 20 
years that it should be familiar to every- 
one. 

The post mortem thus establishes that 
Beria died because he was of more value 
to the state dead than alive. He died be- 
cause his rivals for supreme power had de- 


‘cided that his usefulness was at an end. 


But even a man-eating tiger gets a more 
sporting chance that Beria got. 

All post mortems in civilized lands which 
disclose murder are followed by an inquest, 
an indictment and a trial. There will be 
none of that in Beria's case. He was mur- 
dered, and richly deserved a violent end. 
The slaughter in the madhouse that is the 
Kremlin is an internal Soviet affair. The 
civilized world can only look upon its frenzies 
with disgust and pity for the masses of peo- 
ple who must endure the Communist aber- 
rations. 

But, any rational person who understaads 
the implications of this madness must also 
understand that it is not possible to come 
to any secure and rational agreement with 
this society of assassins, 


A Redevelopment Plan for the Nation’s 
Capital 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington 
Evening Star of December 19, 1953, by 
that newspaper's very able real-estate 
editor, Robert J. Lewis, describes an im- 
portant plan for redeveloping the south- 
west area of our National Capital. 

Some of the other plans for Washing- 
ton have given too little consideration to 
the basic civic and cultural requirements 
so desperately needed, Pierre M. Ghent, 
author of the present plan, declares they 
would replace housing for housing, slums 
for future slums. He challenges us to 
think in larger terms, saying: 

It la high time for Congress and afl of us 
here to begin to think in bigger dimensions 
about Washington and its place in the world 
scheme, This is a city of destiny, yet we 
continue to think of it almost ag a one-horse 
country town, and make plans accordingly- 
Such a viewpoint is not only parochial, it is 
nonsensical. It demeans not only this vast 
metropolitan region; it demeans our entire 
country, as well. 


The Ghent plan can justly be com- 
pared to a number of other plans of great 
scope and imagination such as: the cen- 
tral Bolivar project of Venezuela; the 
golden triangle plan of Pittsburgh; the 
restoration plan for the center of Phila- 
delphia; as well as Daniel Burnham's 
civic center plan for San Francisco and 
the Chicago outershore development. 

Among other interesting proposals Mr. 
Ghent suggests that a national theater 
and opera house be built. I have before 
the 83d Congress a bill, H. R. 5397, which 
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would assist in the further growth and 
development of the cultural side of our 
lives as a national war memorial. My 
bill would establish in the Federal City a 
national theater, music center, and art 
gallery. Mr. Ghent's plan is the first I 
have seen which promises to provide the 
space and parking facilities so necessary 
for the kind of development I have in 
mind. 

In May 1952, the Congress held hear- 
ings on a small bill of mine to encourage 
the further growth and development of 
the fine arts in our colleges and univer- 
sities. Testifying at that time the Chair- 
man of the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, F. Joseph Dono- 
hue, warned that: 

We had for many yeara reserved a very 
fine location for the national opera, but by 
methods which I could never quite under- 
stand, the Department of Justice granted 
that very nice corner of Third and Pennsyl- 
vania for the new courthouse. But there are 
at least three other fine locations which we 
doubtless will lose unless we can act swiftly, 
which would properly contain a building 
dedicated to the arts and cultures which this 
city so sadly lacks. 


Mr. Ghent's plan merits the most 
serious consideration. Let us hope that 
it receives it. The article from the Star 
follows: 


FevrnaL Center Proposrp FOR SOUTHWEST 
AREA 


(By Robert J. Lewis) 


A tract of land in southwest Washington 
consisting of about 427 acres largely covered 
with dilapidated slums and many outworn 
commercial structures in a hodge-podge pat- 
tern, has become the center of mounting 
controversy in the last few months. 

It stretches east and west from the Smith- 
sonian Institution to the Capitol, with its 
northern boundary an irregular line varying 
from three to five blocks south of the Mall. 
The tract includes the site of three projected 
redevelopment projects through which the 
District and Federal Government hope to 
begin an attack on one of the worst of 
Washington's “sore-thumb” sections. 

Up to now, every plan to transform and 
rehabilitate this area has proposed construc- 
tion of new housing to replace old housing. 
Every plan accepts the idea that the area 
shall remain essentially residential in char- 
acter, despite the high value of the land, its 
proximity to the Capitol, and its location 
roughly in the geographical center of the 
Washington Metropolitan region. 

Is this area, in fact, sulted for residential 
redevelopment? Does it deserve some higher 
use? 


Ask those related questions of Pierre M. 
Ghent, a well-known Washington land econ- 
omist and member of the Committee of One 
Hundred on the Federal City who has site-' 
planned more than 90,000 dwelling units 
bullt In the District area and other cities, 
and you receive two emphatic answers: 

1, “The southwest tract is not suitable for 
mass living.” 

2. It offers the Washington area just about 
its last chance to think big for real redevel- 
opment and beautification of the in-town 
area. 

Mr. Ghent is one of an increasing number 
of persons interested in Washington rede- 
velopment who recently have called for a 
thoroughgoing reassessment of the accepta- 
bility of plans hitherto proposed for chang- 
ing the face of the southwest area. He is 
the first to say the area Js largely unsuitable 
for houring. 

At a recent meeting of the Committee of 
One Hundred on the Federal City, Mr. Ghent 
said he considered most of the thinking so 
far on southwest redevelopment to be “un- 
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realistic, marowly conceived, and almost 
completely out of context with the economic 
realities of the problem.” 

His indictment of the idea that chiefly 
housing should replace existing deteriorated 
property is based on three main premises, he 
explained the other day: 

“1. As the Nation's Capital, Washington 
deserves to be truly the cultural center of 
the Nation and possess easily accessible 
physical facilities to fulfill its responsibili- 
ties to the country as a whole. 

“2. The area marked for redevelopment 18 
the most logical site for the necessary expan- 
sion of Washington's physical facilities not 
only to serve the people of this area but the 
hundreds of thousands of additional visitors 
which it could attract every year. 

“3. Any redevelopment of the area based 
on replacement of housing by housing is 
not only illogical but so hopelessly uneco- 
nomic’ that it could never be Tully accom- 
plished.” 

As a substitute for what he refers to as the 
present plans’ concept of “housing for hous- 
ing, slums for future slums,” Mr. Ghent 
proposes what he calls a “Federal center 
plan” of southwest redevelopment. 

It is high time for Congress and all of us 
here to begin to think in bigger dimensions 
about Washington and its place in the world 
scheme,” he said. 

“This is a city of destiny, yet we continue 
to think of it almost as a one-horse country 
town, and make plans accordingly. Such a 
viewpoint is not only parochial, it is non- 
sensical. It demeans not only this vast 
metropolitan region; it demeans our entire 
country, as well.” 

What does Mr. Ghent's Federal center plan 
propose? 

Essentially, it is a simple plan, though on 
a sweeping scale. It would raze virtually all 
bulidings in the forty-odd-block area and re- 
place them with: 

1. An Olympic stadium, suitable for inter- 
national sports gatherings, with parking 
space both above and below ground for 
approximately 30,000 automobiles. 

2. A union bus terminal, serving ali parts 
of the metropolitan region, and from which 
express buses could shuttle back and forth 
from the downtown business section. 

3. A large convention hall, opera house, 
and national theater. 

4. An auxiliary commercial center having 
its Own parking space adjacent to stadium 
and bus terminal. 

5. Sites for an international university and 
university apartments and dormitories, to 
serve as an additional educational and cul- 
tural center on the national scene. The dor- 
mitories and apartments would be designed 
primarily to serve the university and would 
represent the only housing proposed by Mr. 
Ghent for construction in the area. 

6. A warehouse-industrial-commercial area 
adjacent to tracks of the Pennsylvania Rall- 
road along part of the northern boundary of 
the redevelopment tract, 

There, in essence, is the Federal center 
plan. How could it be brought to reality? 
Where would the money come from? 

“The money would have to come from the 
game sources that would need to be de- 
pended upon for any redevelopment pro- 
gram,” Mr. Ghent said, “private investors 
and the Federal Government.” 

“A plan of such scope which did not rely 
upon housing, could attract private funds in 
suficient volume and justify a larger per- 
centage of Federal expenditure,” he said. 

There certainly must be many individ- 
uals in this country who would welcome the 
opportunity to identify their names with the 
National Capital in somewhat the same way 
as did Mr. Smithson, with his gift establish- 
ing the Smithsonian Institution; Mr. Freer, 
in establishing the Freer Gallery; Mr. Folger 
in establishing the Shakespearean Library; 
Mr. Mollon, in establishing the National Gal- 
lery and others who have contributed to the 


_thousands of additional autemobiles 
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cultural life of the Nation with centrally 
located institutions here. 

But first there must be an integrated 
plan and a logical place for these establish- 
ments. 

“As to private investment, there most cer- 
tainly is need for and opportunity for both 
community and private profit in a central 
bus terminal,” 

Likewise an auxiliary commercial develop- 
ment close to such an active center of pub- 
lic transportation would be attractive to in- 
vestors. 

“As to Government responsibilities, con- 
sider this: The Federal Government the 
District and the States of Maryland and 
Virginia are engaged in spending or in plan- 
ing to spend hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars for bridges and highways to bring many 
into 
the central city and take them out again, 
But what is being done to get them off the 
streets while they are here? 

“Off-street parking adjacent to a stadium 
and auxiliary commercial center would cer- 
tainly alleviate the present transportation 
problem, and the bigger one ahead, 

“Strategic placing of a union bus terminal 
near to large expanses of off-street parking 
would allow public transportation facilities 
to be used more efficiently in quick, short, 
shuttle-bus trips to the F Street retail area, 
downtown office buildings, and other intown 
areas. 

“The central bus station would provide a 
point for transfer and interchange of passen- 
gers from intown centers to buses which 
would carry these passengers on their way to 
outlying sections.” 

Mr. Ghent made it clear his Federal center 
plan is not rigid in concept. 

“My basic idea is that we use land for its 
most feasible, economic, and proper use be- 
fore replacing slums with high-cost housing 
in an area not best suited for housing devel- 
opment.“ he said, 

“To do less would be to discount Washing- 
ton’s importance today as a mecca of Ameri- 
can democracy and as & cultural symbol of 
our developing city and Nation. 

“The overriding fact about the Southwest 
redevelopment area is that it offers an un- 
paralleled opportunity to think big about 

Washington, and to establish much-needed 
community facilities in the central srea 
where they belong.” f 


Alaska Roadhouse 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, not far 
from the banks of the Yukon River is a 
part of Alaska where the first hydraulic 
mining for gold was carried on, and not 
too distant from the Arctic Circle there 
is a roadhouse which has cared for 
Alaska travelers since 1896. Let it be 
added that the Alaska roadhouse is not 
a night spot but a place on the trail for 
the accommodation of travelers. When 

e roadhouse was opened Fairbanks, 

ow the second largest city in Alaska, 
did not even exist. After its founding a 
trail was cut through to connect Fair- 
banks and Circle, then the mining me- 
tropolis on the Yukon River, and later a 
wagon road was built, and still later the 
Steese Highway, which now serves the 
motoring public. Through all these 
years and through all the changes in 
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transportation methods, the Miller 
House has been the scene of hospitality, 
cheer, and good food. For a long while 
now the Miller House has been operated 
by Mr. and Mrs. Frank Miller, pioneer 
and respected citizens of the Territory. 
Now Mr. Miller has put down the saga 
cf Miller House in verse, and I take 
Pleasure in inserting the stanzas here: 


This is an old, old roadhouse. 

At the crossroads of the pioneers, 

Operating since 1896, and figuring by man's 
rule, 

That is a long term of years. 


Here, many friendships were cemented, 

And “tall” tales were often told, 

These have been cherished and remembered, 
through the years, 

Like nuggets of untarnished gold. 


The setting has not changed much. 
Itis still a beautiful spot 

And one of the places in all the world 
That God has never forgot. 


The beautiful hills and the valley, 
With their carpets of shrubs, flowers, and 


trees, 
Continually changing their gorgeous colors: 
Why? Maybe, just to please. 


And the creek not far away, 
Noisily singing along, 
Sometimes grumbling and sometimes scold- 


But ever, a wonderful song. 


The bull moose, browsing on the hillside, 
And in the muskegs too, ; 
Dreaming perhaps for all we know, 

Of the things he's going to do. 


The furry animals round about, 
And all our feathered friends too, 
The Beneficent Creator has put here, 
For the needs of me and you. 


The skeeters“ in the bushes, 

With the festive gnats beside, 
Sharpening up their drills and pincers, 
To work on tourists’ hides, 


The creeks are filled with grayling, 
So, it is advertised, 

And fishermen say they are biting, 
But remember, a fisherman often lies, 


At nearby spots, gold can be panned, 

And tourists often do, 

And shout with glee when the first colors 
they see, 

No matter, many or few. 


Believe or not, the story I've told, 

And the facts I've given to you, 

CS SE SOA SO Sena ne eee E 
W. 

As in the days of old. 


ADDENDUM 

Alaska ts a wondrous land, 
Always just and true, 

So remember brother, good or bad, 
You will get what's coming to you. 


Taxes, Prosperity, and Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. NOAH M. MASON - 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 
Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. E S. 
Hall, Farmington, Conn., is a well-known 
research engineer, patent attorney, and 
writer. He has spent years studying our 
Federal tax system. He is convinced 
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that he has worked out a tax system that 
will operate efficiently, equitably, and 
economically. The heart of his plan is 
to place all business on the basis of 
trusteeship—that is, trustee operation 
and accounting. As he puts it: 

Let business as a trustee distribute all 
profits justly, before taxes, but withhold a 
proportional tax from all personal incomes, 
management, labor, and stockholder, the 
same percentage from everybody. 


The following is Mr. Hall's statement 
outlining his plan: 

TAXES, PROSPERITY, AND FREEDOM 

Experience in the goth Congress has shown 
that tax reduction encourages private en- 
terprise, stimulates economic actiyity, and 
yields more tax revenue. Complete busi- 
ness tax reduction—no taxes on sales or 
profits; excise taxes for regulatory purposes 
only—should stimulate business most and 
yield maximum revenue, enough to balance 
the budget. 

If we untax business, would we have to 
ralse personal taxes? No. In the end, all 
taxes are personal taxes. Business doesn't 
really pay taxes; it only collects them. When 
we try to tax business, big chunks of tax- 
able income escape through loopholes and 
business collects hidden sales taxes from 
us. Most of us voters are paying more than 
our shares of taxes, yet the budget isn’t bal- 
anced because of the loopholes. ' 

What's the surest way to give the voters 
tax relief? Stop trying to tax business. 
Wipe out hidden taxes. Repeal sales taxes. 
Plug all loopholes. Tax everybody justly 
and directly with a simple tax law founded 
on the principles of freedom. What are the 
facts? ; 


FREEDOM IS PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


Economic freedom is private ownership of 
yourself, your total product as income, and 
your property or capital saved from your 
former production and that of your fore- 
bears. Private ownership, the essence of 
freedom, is acquired by investing capital 
assets. Life is a-capital asset more precious 
than money. 

A business is a combination of property 
and personnel. Those who invest money 
own the property; the measure of their pri- 
vate ownership is the money invested. Those 
who invest life (while selling work done, 
a commodity, for wages) own themselves, 
the personnel, the living capital of the busi- 
ness; the free-market measure of their pri- 
vate ownership is the year’s payroll. 

Profit, the net new wealth produced, is 
the gain from operating the business, the 
difference between income and expense. 
Profit should be distributed justly, before 
taxes, partly in cash at the discretion of 
management and partly in property owner- 
ship credited (or charged) to the owners 
of both property and personnel in propor- 
tion to thelr several private ownerships as 
measured by the money invested and the 
year's payroll 

THE CAUSE OF WORLD CONFLICT 


In this and former civilizations, the mas- 
ter incentive of freedom, of private owner- 
ship and profit, was applied to the owners 
of business property but not to the owners 
of business personnel. Employees, their 
ownership of themselves not recognized, have 
been working in partial econamic serfdom, 
and the distribution of voting power in bustl- 
ness and the distribution of profit (or loss) 
have been neither just nor currently com- 
plete. 

This defect in capitalism's freedom mech- 
anism was, and is, the basic cause of the 
class struggle, the basic cause of strikes and 
communism, the cause of the entire conflict. 
Marx was right in his dingnosis, but left and 
Wrong in his prescription and treatment. 
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Wage slavery, partial economic serfdom, was 
the original Injustice, the cause of the dis- 
ease. But instead of abolishing the serf- 
dom, Marx undertook to abolish private 
ownership, abolish freedom, He set up com- 
munism as an international conspiracy to 
ebolish capitalism and establish world so- 
cinlism, both by force of legal evolution and 
by force of violent revolution. 


ATD AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 


An appalling thing about this conspiracy 
is the ease with which the best of us, re- 
formers and philanthropists, become in- 
volved in it. Instead of repealing existing 
injustice, we try to compensate for it by 
enacting socialistic laws. We rob capital- 
ists with progressive taxes on profits and in- 
comes, and indulge in liberal spending for 
parity, benefits, and socialized security. We 
point with pride to these social gains. Thus 
we win elections. When injustice cries for 
correction, votes go to those who do some- 
thing, even the wrong thing, rather than 
to those who have no program, 

HOW TO WIN ELECTIONS 


There's a better way to win elections. Get 
a right program. Correct the defect in 
capitalism’s mechanism. Abolish economic 
serfdom, Remove the cause of communism. 
Remove the basic cause of strikes. Remove 
the cause of the entire conflict. Revitalize 
capitalism with the dynamic incentive of 
universal economic freedom. Who wouldn't 
vote for strikeless prosperity? 

Congress could give us tax relief by en- 
acting a new tax law as an alternate to the 
Internal Revenue Code, and let the tax- 
payers choose between the two. This 
wouldn't add any complications; as the tax- 
payers change to the simple law, it would 
lessen the complication. 


TAX RELIEF FOR EVERYONE 


Suppose we had a law to let any business 
yoluntarily distribute profits (or loss) justly, 
before taxes, and thus pay higher dividends 
to stockholders, pay these same high divi- 
dends to management and labor, care ade- 
quately for seniority and retirement in the 
natural capitalist manner, and give everyone 
ability to pay the proportional income tax, 
the rate automatically adjusted quarterly to 
balance the budget every year, retire the debt 
at a reasonable rate, and restore and main- 
tain the purchasing power of the dollar. Is 
there an American alive who wouldn't vote 
for that? Would stockholders like higher 
dividends? Would management like these 
high dividends? Would labor like these high 
dividends? Would voters vote for this extra 
income? Would they like to have ability to 
pay their shares of the tax on the national 
income? 


EFFICIENCY IN GOVERNMENT 


Suppose, as part of this new tax 
we had a law to provide incentive pay for 
Government employees, to ralse the efficiency 
and reduce the cost of Government, Would 
the voters vote for that? 


FARM INCOME INSURANCE 


Suppose we had a law to take the gamble 
out of farming in the free market by the gen- 
eral use of farm-income insurance based on 
cost of production, mostly in private insur- 
ance companies but correlated each year by 
Government. Would the farmors vote for in- 
sured incomes? Would the voters vote for a 
gradual reduction in the cost of living? 

GENUINE SECURITY 

Suppose we had a law to provide cash 
ald to the needy to cover food, clothing, 
shelter, and medical care, locally admin- 
istered, with no special taxes or contribu- 
tions. In America we are expected to stand 
on our own feet, but if misfortune should 
strike, wouldn't we like to know that society 
stands ready to give us what we need in & 
decent and forthright manner? Who 
wouldn't vote for genuine overall security? 
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VOLUNTARY TAX RELIEP 


A business which elects to operate under 
this new tax law will pay no profit taxes and 
withhold no taxes under the code, but it will 
withhold the same flat-rate proportional tax 
from all personal income payments and make 
returns currently. No tax problems. Com- 
plete tax relief; Venture capital free to ven- 
ture. Private enterprise free to produce. 

OVERBALANCE THE BUDGET 

Department of Commerce records show 
that a tax rate of 25 percent, fully effective 
last year, would have collected about $76 bil- 
Hon, $8 billion more than collected by the 
code. With the budget overbalanced, the 
rate would have been cut already to 22 per- 
cent, 

STRIKELESS PROSPERITY 
Employees and stockholders are the same 


Kind of people. Give them the same freedom 


incentive, the incentive of private ownership 
and profit, and they will all react in the same 
way. No strikes. Profits and the national 
income will rise to new heights, and as peace 
returns to this war-weary world, the tax rate 
will fall toward the tithe, 10 percent, 


PAINLESS TAXATION 


The just distribution of commodities, the 
real wealth, which follows the just distribu- 
tion of personal incomes is not disturbed by 
the proportional income tax, even when the 
rate is high enough to soak up the infla- 
tionary p“ and overbalance the budget. 
As the debt is reduced and prices come down 
in the natural way, the money left in our 
pockets after taxes will buy a better living. 
Painless taxation. No quarterly or annual 
income tax headaches. Is this what the 
voters want? 

BOSTON TEA PARTY 


Congress will give us this alternate tax law 
if enough of us demand it. Write to your 
Congressmen. Hold another Boston Tea 
Party in your town. Henve red taxes over- 
board by writing a flood ow personal eltters 
to Washington. 


Berlin Editors Fighting United States- 
Subsidized Paper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
the following newspaper article it ap- 
pears that instead of winning friends by 
subsidizing a newspaper in Berlin, we 
might be losing friends. If these editors 
of the competing newspapers in Berlin 
take this problem still more seriously, it 
may harm the good relationship that is 
every day improving between the Ger- 
man people and the American people. 

The facts of this difference in opinion 
are brought out by the article written by 
Julius Epstein and appearing in the 
Brooklyn Tablet on December 5, 1953: 
BERLIN Eprroas FIGHTING UNITED Srarrs SUH- 

SDH PAPER— FREE GERMAN Parss THREAT- 


(By Julius Epstein) 

For the last months, a bitter fight has 
been waged between the free German press, 
especially that of Berlin, and the American 
Government and ite representatives in Bonn 
and Berlin. 
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The strange fact that this fight has been 
waged behind a very tightly drawn silk screen 
of utmost secrecy and that, therefore, no 
American newspaper reported about it can 
only enhance the tremendous importance of 
the issues involved. 

PRESENTS THE FACTS 


The facts behind the curtain of secrecy, 
as they concern this fight, are the following: 

When the American Government, a few 
months ago, was forced by congressional cuts 
of appropriations to close down the Neue 
Zeitung of Frankfurt, the American Goy- 
ernment-owned dally newspaper in Germany, 
it decided to continue its Berlin edition. It 
was this decision which provoked the in- 
dignation of the publishers and editors of the 
free German press, especially in West Berlin. 

The reasons for that indignation are very 
simple, indeed, and there cannot be any 
doubt that the vast majority of the Ameri- 
can people will share that indignation if they 
know its motive. 

The publishers and editors of the free Ber- 
lin press are engaged in a highly competitive 
business, a fact which they don’t mind a bit, 
since it is in complete accordance with their 
adherence to the principle of free enterprise, 
a principle to which the American Govern- 
ment and its High Commissioner in Germany, 
Dr. Conant, profess to adhere to, at least in 
theory. 

Those publishers and editors cannot un- 
derstand why the American Government is 
still publishing a daily newspaper in Berlin, 
a paper which can only exist by its extraterri- 
torial status in every legal respect and by its 
financlal support out of the pockets of the 
American taxpayer. 

UNITED STATES TAXPAYERS PAY DEFICIT 


They argue that the Berlin Neuve Zeitung 
could not appear for a single day were it not 
for the fact that it does not have to care 
about capitalistic profit, since its deficit is 
taken care of by American Government sub- 
sidies, 

The case of the Berlin Neue Zeitung has 
been very ably presented in a recent letter 
by the publisher and editor-in-chief of one 
of the largest West Berlin newspapers, the 
Tagesspiegel. Erik Reger. Mr. Reger's letter 
was addressed to the majority leader of the 
United States Senate, WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND. 

The following quotations from Mr. Reger's 
letter to Senator KNOwiaxn may well illus- 
trate the whole case: 

“The case of the Neue Zeitung is one of 
principle. It is contradictory to the rules of 
tree economy and fair competition appreci- 
ated in the United States. 

It was all very well to prohibit the Bonn 
government from setting up a government- 
owned press, but the United States High 
Commissioner, with the Neue Zeitung owned 
by the occupation authorities, gives a rather 
bad example. 

“Amply subsidized by Washington, the 
Neue Zeitung is free from German taxation. 
German labor law does not apply to it. No 
German can take action for libel in case 
such thing occurs. 

“As we understood, fair competition means 
competition under equal conditions. The 
Neue Zeitung is able to go to work without 
any balance of expenses and earnings, Re- 
gardless of economic sense its size need not 
be in a sound proportion to advertising, and 
subscription rates can be as low as those of 
German papers of much smaller size. The 
salaries and the fees for free lancers are 
higher than in any other comparable Ger- 
man newspaper.” 

SEES INQUIRY DEMANDED 

“These are the points demanding an in- 
quiry, * * * The fact that the Neue Zeitung 
is carrying on in Berlin as a daily cannot be 
accepted. The West Berlin press has fought 
hard for liberty in the city and, by its weight 
as German newspapers, has done more for 
the accomplishment of the vote for the free 
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West than the Neue Zeitung as a United 
States official paper, often regarded by the 
public as a propaganda matter, ever could do, 

“The West German press, therefore, must 
regard a continuation of the Neue Zeitung 
in Berlin as an unmerited lack of confidence 
toward it. That Inevitably must lead to 
serious consequences. 

“German Berlin newspapers are, of course, 
not afraid“ of competition. If the Neue 
Zeitung would be strongly submitted to the 
same conditions, both economic principles 
and application of German taxation and 
labor law, there would be no objection.” 

To illustrate the fact how independent the 
Berlin Neue Zeitung is from the necessity to 
sell advertising space as any self-supporting 
newspaper in the free world of free enter- 
prise has to do, Mr. Reger attached a statis- 
tical chart to his letter to Senator KNOW- 
LAND, showing In several columns the space 
devoted to news and article of the Berlin 
Neue Zeitung as compared to the space de- 
voted to advertisements and to the exact 
percentage all the space sold to advertisers 
amounts to. ` 

To understand this very interesting chart 
one must bear in mind that no Berlin news- 
paper, appearing in the free sector of the 
city. can exist with less than 25 to 30 per- 
cent of its space sold to advertisers, 

As Mr. Reger's statistical chart shows, the 
Berlin Neue Zeitung during the months ex- 
amined sold never more than 10.29 percent 
of its total space to advertisers, this being 
the peak. The usual percentage lies be- 
tween 4.58 and 8.16 percent. 

INTENDS TO TAKE ACTION 

No wonder that the Berlin publishers con- 
sider this an utmost unfair competition, 
made possible only by the American Gov- 
ernment. 

Those publishers and editors are now ready 
to fight this unfair competition tooth and 
nall. 

They also point to the fact that the news- 
papers of West Berlin have been waging a 
most efficient fight against communism and 
Bolsheyist subversion right from the begin- 
ning of their appearances in 1945, at a time 
when the Neue Zeitung not only completely 
refrained from printing anti-Soviet material, 
but, quite contrary, used to print articles 
and editorials written by prominent card- 
carrying members of the Communist Party, 
an undeniable fact, just recently brought 
out in the hearings before the United States 
Senate's Subcommittee on Government 
Operations. 

The Berlin publishers and editors are now 
anxiously waiting for the reconvening of 
the American Congress in January 1954. 
They do hope that Congress will consider 
their point and will ultimately abolish the 
last remains of an unfree press, run by the 
American Government and paid for by the 
American people. 


Double Ten 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my extension of remarks an 
editorial appearing in the New York 
Times of October 10, 1953, entitled 
“Double Ten” presenting sound reasons, 
in addition to many others not expressed 
therein, why Red China should not be 
admitted into the United Nations or 
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receiye recognition from our Govern- 
ment: 
Dovste TEN 

As many of the Chinese as are still free 
will observe today the annual Double Ten 
anniversary, so called because it falls on the 
10th day of the 10th month. It commemo- 
rates the proclamation, 42 years ago, Of a 
new and free China by Dr. Sun Yat-sen. It 
marks the anniversary of the authentic be- 
ginning of the Chinese revolution, although 
it had its roots in the efforts of Dr. Sun 
and others prior to 1911. 

In spite of the cruel buffets that the new 
and free China has suffered and in spite of 
the fact that a different tyranny now holds 
sway in Peiping, the observance at this time 
should be significant. It can be a time fora 
more careful look at the past and a closer 
look to the future. The thoughts of today 
can be the guide to actions of tomorrow. 

It will be noted, first of all, that this 
Double Ten ought to put into better focus 
some of the facts about the Chinese revolu- 
tion. There has often been a careless tend- 
ency (perhaps not so careless in some quar- 
ters) to equate the Chinese revolution with 
the rise of the Communists. It has been the 
standard party line that evil conditions in 
China—both exploitation domestically and 
encroachment by foreign “imperialists”— 
brought forth an inevitable “peasant and 
worker revolt” in which the Communists 
were the logical and true protagonists. 

This thesis is false. There was an authen- 
tie Chinese revolution years before the 
Communists, under orders from Moscow, ap- 

on the scene. By the time the Com- 
munist agents arrived the spearhead of that 
revolution was the Kuomintang, which had 
been formed to carry out the program of 
Dr.Sun. The Communist participation sub- 
sequently was directed toward the infiltra- 
tion and capture of the Kuomintang. When 
that failed the obvious stratagem was first 
to vilify and then to destroy, if possible, 
those agencies, including the Kuomintang, 
that had resisted the Kremlin assault. 
When all other methods failed it was possible 
to accomplish, by military means, the over- 
throw of the authentic Chinese Government 
on the mainland. This was not revolution; 
it was conquest. 

Politically the Chinese Communists have 
mot succeeded so long as the spirit of Dr. 
Sun and the real Chinese revolution remains 
alive, It is kept alive now by the existence 
of a still free Chinese Government whose 
seat is Formosa. This fact goes far to ex- 
plain the grim determination of the Com- 
munists and their apologists to destroy that 
free government. Since this cannot be ac- 
complished by force, under present condi- 
tions, the Communist method is political. 
It should be clear by this time that the Com- 
munist clamor for recognition gets Its real 
inspiration from the determination to see 
recognition withdrawn from that China that 
is still free. 

In addition to its topical aspect this phase 
of the problem, as it is highlighted by the 
Double Ten, has another element of the ut- 
most im ce. The preservation of a 
free government under the Nationalist Chi- 
nese on Formosa continues to provide the 
rallying point for the considerable body of 
so-called overseas Chinese in several vital 
areas. There is still a standard to which 
these Chinese can repair. 

Because of their situation the overseas 
Chinese have an importance out of propor- 
tion to their some 12 million in numbers. 
They form important communities in coun- 
tries such as Thailand, Malaya, Indonesia, 
and the Philippines. The direction that 
their loyalty takes can be of the utmost sig- 
nificance. Their interests, since most of 
them are capitalists of a sort, are naturally 
opposed to the Communists, and they have 
been even further alienated by the system- 
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atic Communist campaigns of extortion and 
blackmail. 

To take away their possibility of allegiance 
to a free government would be in effect to 
create potential Communist Chinese fifth 
columns in half a dozen strategic areas. 
Much more than that, it would be to take 
away the possibilities of hope and faith and 
fervor in a good cause, the cause of the real 
Chinese revolution, which is still in progress. 

Double Ten, this year, is not a happy anni- 
versary. The Chinese on the mainiand as 
well as elsewhere are in a period of terrible 
travail. But this can be a thoughtful and a 
dedicated observation. We can resolve with 
our Chinese friends that the spirit of Dr. 
Sun shall not be overwhelmed by the dia- 
lectic of Lenin-Stalin-Mao, and that a new 
life shall dawn, in good time, for the Chinese. 


Health Program Offered to House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce by Henry J. Kaiser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce today, January 11, 1954, 
resumed hearings on methods available 
to groups and individuals to protect 
themselves against the costs of illness 
and particularly prolonged or catastro- 
phic illness. 

The first witness before the commit- 
tee was Mr. Henry J. Kaiser, president 
of the Kaiser Foundation. His testi- 
mony was important in offering a sound 
and comprehensive program that would 
be of assistance in meeting the burden- 
some cost of medical attention and hos- 
pitalization. I wish to include extracts 
taken therefrom, as follows: 

A PRIVATE ENTERPRISE SOLUTION TO MEDICAL 
CARE BY THE DOCTORS or THIS COUNTRY 
First of all, we consider it important to 

express wholehearted agreement with your 

chairman's statement in originally opening 
this series of hearings that no subject dealt 
with by your committee “affects every family 
and individual in these United States more 
directly than the subject of health,” with its 

“Important economic implications for our 

Nation.” 

It is our conviction that a new economics 
of medical care can be and will be developed 
throughout the United States. It will place 
high quality, comprehensive, medical, surgi- 
cal, and hospital care within people's reach. 
Itis important to emphasize comprehensive 
coverage, in order to point up that it can 
protect millions of Americans against far 
more than a mere fraction of the hardships 
and High costs of illness and disease. 

This new economics of medical care that 
we envision as coming rapidly and nation- 
wide, is a free enterprise solution that can be 
accomplished by groups of doctors through- 
out the United States. It will make Govern- 
ment socialized medicine absolutely un- 
necessary. 

In every section of the country, groups of 
doctors can carry out their own independent 
adaptations of the pattern of voluntary med- 
ical service prepayment. plan that has been 
developed on the Pacific coast over a period 
of 20 years. 
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TWENTY-YEAR BACKGROUND OF A PATTERN FOR 
MEDICAL CARE 


The Kaiser Foundation health plan as it 
operates today, did not start out with pre- 
conceived ideas and a full-grown pian, but 
instead developed by evolution over a spread 
of 20 years. It evolved out of great human 
needs—first, the health needs of workers on 
remote construction projects; next, the 
needs of war workers, and then, the demands 
of the general public, 

The solution came about when a prepay- 
ment medi¢al care program was pioneered 
by Dr. Garfield and the group. Workers vol- 
untarily signed up for a prepayment health 
plan to cover their nonindustrial health 
care. The workers no longer had any concern 
about paying for their medical care, Every- 
body concerned benefited from the prepay- 
ment plan—the patients, doctors, insurance 
carriers and contractors. The lessons learned 
nave been the basis of our health operations 
ever since. 

At the end of World War IT, demand arose 
from former shipyard workers and others 
who had learned of the plan for continuation 
of the plan and for opening it up to the gen- 
eral population. In 1946, there were 40,000 
health plan members. Since then the mem- 
bership has increased tenfold, and.now has 
a membership of nearly one-half million 
members, and growth has been limited only 
by ability to provide facilities and the serv- 
ices of groups of doctors fast enough to keep 
up with public demand, 

The conviction that groups of doctors can. 
apply this type of plan elsewhere throughout 
the country has been demonstrated by the 
fact that the plan has been tested under all 
sorts of conditions—in wartime and peace- 
time; through depression, recession and pros- 
perity; in all sorts of locations—in deserts, 
in remote rural areas, in suburbs and in 
large cities; in areas with only a small num- 
ber of members and in other-areas with tens 
of thousands of members; with scattered 
groups and concentrated groups. 

FOUR BASIC PRINCIPLES OF PLAN 


The plan works because of four basic prin- 
ciples: 

1. Prepayment: Prepayment is generally 
accepted as the only way that people of mod- 
erate means can pay for increasing costs of 
modern medical care. This is the old prin- 
ciple of the well helping pay for the sick; the 
houses that don’t burn down paying for those 
that do. It is the principle of small monthly 
dues paying a patient's doctor and hospital 
bills in advance, so that major Illness or dis- 
ease does not bankrupt a family. 

2. Group practice: General practitioners 
and specialists in the various branches of 
medicine, surgery, X-ray and laboratory 
sciences work together as a group. Group 
practice is not new; it Is carried out notably 
at the great university hospitals and the 
Mayo, Crile, and Lahey Clinics, and in fact, 
there are about 600 teams of doctors engaged 
in group practice in the country. Medical 
knowledge has become so vast that no one 
doctor can cover the entire field, and special- 
ists must be used. When a group of general 
physicians and specialists provide services to 
health-plan members and work together in 
modern medical centers, they are able, be- 
cause of sound economies involved, to pro- 
vide more care at substantially lower costs 
to the people than by other methods. 

3. Well-planned, integrated facilities: 
Doctors and their patients need to have a 
central medical center with the finest, newest 
hospital design and equipment and with out- 
patient clinic and, as needed, outlying doc- 
tors“ offices and smaller outlying hospitals. 
A group of doctors having such adequate 
facilities can serve the patients more effec- 
tively. The doctor has right at hand his 
office, laboratory, X-ray and hospital, which 
obviously results in saving of transportation, 
saving in duplication of equipment and facil- 
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ities, saving of personnel. Chief advantage 
is the great accessibility between the doctor 
and his scientific equipment and his sickest 
patients. 

4. Preventive medical care: The compre- 
hensive service-type health plan reverses the 
usual economics of medicine, whereby doc- 
tors and hospitals obtain their income from 
persons who are ill; Under the new eco- 
nomics of medicine, the members’ prepaid 
funds go directly to the medical and hos- 
pital organizations providing the services— 
not as a fee for each sickness, each X-ray, 
each laboratory test, but as a total sum, 
The comprehensive service plan differs from 
more limited kinds of coverage that may 
eliminate the first few visits to doctors and 
only portially pay the fees for services 
charged hy doctors and hospitals. So there 
is an incentive to keep patients well. The 
members are encouraged to obtain diagnosis 
and treatment early before illness or disease 
becomes severe and more costly, more dan- 
gerous, and more tragic. The emphasis is 
on preventive medicine—on keeping people 
well. 

It is by combining all four recognized and 
basic principles that doctors over the coun- 
try can achieve more medical care at lower 
coste for the people. The prepayment prin- 
ciple alone is not enough. Your committee 
no doubt has noted that 85 million Amer- 
icans—more than half our peopie—have 
some form of prepaid health protection, 
mostly for only partial coverage, so that ofi- 
cial reports state that prepaid plans cover 
only some 15 percent of people's private 
expenditures for medical care” But when 
all four principles are combined—prepay- 
ment, group practice, well-planned, inte- 
grated facilities and preventive medical 
care—far more medical care can be provided 
within the people's reach and means. 


DEMONSTRATION OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE 
PLAN 

Here are some of the facts about how the 
combination of these four basic principles 
has worked out on the Pacific coast: 

1. The Kaiser Foundation health plan to- 
day is serving approximately 400,000 mem- 
bers in California, Oregon, and Washington. 

The plan is comprehensive and on a ser- 
vice basis rather than being on a limited 
indemnity or fee-for-each-service basis. 
Subscribers obtain the following: Care of 
doctors in the ofice, home and hospital; all 
hospital care—I11 days for each illness or 
Injury; operations; routine and epecial duty 
nursing; laboratory and X-ray services; 
physical therapy; emergency services; drucs 
and medicines without charge while hos- 
pitalized. 

The monthly dues for the standard group 
health plan at this time are 63.25 for a 
single subscriber; $5.70 for a subscriber and 
one dependent, and 86.95 for a subscriber 
and two or more family dependents. In 
addition to the dues there are small sup- 
plemental charges for certain services which 
are described in brochures submitted to 
your committee. These brochures cover 
our major plans—plans designed to meet 
“varying desires of our members. 

The current 400,000 members comprise a 
cross-section of the public—employees of in- 
dustries, stores, offices, transportation, mili- 
tary works and university faculties; de- 
pendents of such employed persons; and 
families enrolled on an individual | rather 
than group basis. 

The demands for this comprehensive type 
of medical, surgical and hospital coverage 
far outstrip the speed with which facilities 
can be financed and bullt. 

2. Doctors’ group practice partnerships: 
The heart of the medical care program is 
the partnerships of doctors who supply their 
services to the members, Physicians form 
their own independent, private enterprise 
partnerships—much the same as do many 
group practice clinics in the country. Gen- 
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eral practitioners and specialists in the var- 
ious branches of medicine, surgery, X-ray 
and laboratory sciences organize a full-time 
team. 

The number of doctors serving health-plan 
members through several partnerships in 
hospitals, outpatient departments, and at 
home has grown to more than 525 doctors 
working on a full-time or part-time basis 
or as special consultants, 

The doctors are in complete charge of all 
medical care, without lay or corporate con- 
trol over their services to patients. 

It is essential that doctors in a group re- 
ceive adequate incomes for their professional 
skills and work, and the incomes of the doc- 
tors in the groups serving the health-plan 
members compare favorably with averages 
for physicians in areas in which they prac- 
tice. The doctors, as well as hospitals, are 
able to provide a tremendous amount of 
high quality care at reasonable cost, with 
administrative overhead being kept at a bare 
minimum. 

3. Self-sustaining ‘facilities: Today Kaiser 
Foundation health plan members and the 
public are served through 35 medical centers, 
hospitals, and clinics in the West. 

These facilities, worth a good many mil- 
licns of dollars, have been made possible 
by developing a method by which hospitals 
can be operated without deficits and pay for 
themselves out of a modest percentage of 
income. It has been proved that hospitals 
can be made a sound, privately financed 
investment. They do not have to resort to 
customary charity appeals,.or subsidies, 
This is a departure. 

I recall that when I sought the first bank 
loan to build hospital facilities to meet the 
critical health needs of shipyard workers, 
the bankers said that they wouldn't loan a 
dime on a hospital, because hospitals are 
such money losers.” I had to arrange guar- 
anties to underwrite the first loans. But 
subsequently financial institutions have rec- 
ognized the sound and self-sustaining basis 
of our foundation hospitals, and guaranties 
of our hospital loans are no longer required. 

In the multistory city hospitals, the top 
floors provide hotel-type service for conva- 
lescents. The one- floor suburban hospitals 
are built like ranch houses spread in coun- 
try and garden surroundings of flowers, 
lawns, and trees, with a wide lanat, or veran- 
da, to which patients’ beds may be wheeied 
into the out-of-doors. 

Self-supporting hospitals—hospitals that 
can be financed with private funds and that 
pay their own way—are an integral part of 
an adequately rounded medical-care program. 

4. Funds for medical education, research, 

and charity are generated as a vital part of 
our program. 
With approval of the American Medical As- 
sociation Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals, the Oakland Hospital is a train- 
ing center for interns, and under specialty 
board approvals, it Is a teaching hospital for 
the training of specialists in surgery, internal 
medicine, general practice, pathology, pedi- 
atrics, obstetrics, and gynecology. The Kaiser 
Foundation School of Nursing conducts an 
approved 3-year course. Other provision is 
made for free hospital care of charity pa- 
tients, for a number of programs of medical 
research, for publication of an educational 
medical bulletin, and for a planning-for- 
health publication that goes to health plan 
members. 

These and greater achieyements result 
when the medical and hospital organizations 
succeed in keeping people healthier. The 
plan is good for both doctors and patients. 

A PROPOSAL FOR MEDICAL CENTERS NATIONWIDE 

Right today there would be a great many 
more doctors partnerships and service-type 
health plans competing to do the best job 
for the people if they could qualify for the 
necessary private financing. But, as I have 
indicated, bankers won't lend for the kind of 
hospitals that traditionally operate in the 
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red. Hence, a vital key is to make private 
finanicng available to the groups of doctors, 
and I believe the opportunity is at hand to 
accomplish this. 

I have conferred with the heads of a num- 
ber of the country’s major insurance com- 
panies and banks, exploring with them the 
suggestion that private capital be invested 
in facilities in areas where doctors desire to 
associate themselves together in their own 
group-practice partnerships, in connection 
with the establishment of medical centers 
and service health plans, Bankers and in- 
surance company executives have expressed 
great interest in receiving the figures proving 
how medical centers can be self-sustaining, 
and I have been encouraged to anticipate 
their active participation in working out 
sound private financing of medical centers, 

I believe that groups of doctors—entirely 
through private enterprise and private financ- 
ing—could accomplish the following program 
nationwide: 

1. Thirty million Americans could be pro- 
tected for comprehensive medical, surgical 
and hospital needs under voluntary. group 
practice health plans that will provide them 
substantially more high quality health care 
at lower costs than can be done by more 
limited fee-for-service types af coverage. 

2. Thirty thousand doctors in every part 
of the country could have the opportunity 
to establish their own independent doctors 
partnerships, practice together in the local 
medical centers and outpatient clinics, and 
take care of the medical needs of these 30,- 
000,000 members of health plans. 

8. The investment of approximately $1 
billion, entirely through private funds, 
could finance the building of medical 
centers in every part of the country, provid- 
ing hospitalization for the 30,000,000 Amer- 
icans and the care by the 30,000 doctors, 
These facilities could pay for themselves and 
be completely self-supporting. 

At this time, banks and insurance com- 
panies can lend only 60 percent of the cost 
of building a medical center, with a doctors 
partnership raising the other 40 percent, 
providing the financial institutions are con- 
vinced of the soundness of the operations 
and project. 


YHA AND VA TYPE INSURANCE OF LOANS 


Your committee has asked how the Con- 
gress might help toward alleviating “some 
of the suffering and some of the economic 
losses of disease and toward assisting peo- 
ple to protect their health needs better. 

To speed up a program to enable more 
doctors partnerships to serve members of 
prepayment health plans in every area of 
the country, the Congress might see fit to 
authorize the Government to insure loans 
made by banks and institutional investors 
for the proposed medical center facilities. 

This would extend to the financing of 
medical facilities the same general type of 
loan insurance now granted by the Federal 
Housing Administration and Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for home building. Thus if an 
insured loan of 90 percent of construction 
costs were granted by lending institutions, 
a group of doctors could arrange for the 
investment of the balance of 10 percent. 
Insured loans also could be advanced to 


Long-term 
tant impetus to enabling hospitals to repay 
self-liquidating loans. If the burden of 
capital costs were out over the useful 
life of facilities, it would increase the self- 
supporting potentialities of a hospital or 
medical facility. It would be advisable that 
insured hospital loans be extended for a 
period of at least 25 years, or in fact, over the 
estimated useful life of, say, up to 40 years 
for given facilities, 

The economies and efficiencies made possi- 
ble through group practice, prepayment 
health plans and medical centers result in 
such savings to health plan members and 
the public that, in actuality, the patients’ 
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savings are much greater than the reasonable 
share of funds devoted to paying for facili- 
ties and equipment. 

For approximately 81 million a medical 
center can be built that would enable an 
independent partnership of 30 doctors to 
provide comprehensive medical care to 30,000 
health plan members, in addition to care 
given patients of solo doctors, persons 
covered by any other types of health plans 
or insurance, and charity patients. A 
billion-dollar program would finance the 
building of 1,000 units of this size. A 83 
million metropolitan medical center (3 
times the size of such unit) could care for 
99,000 members of a comprehensive health 
plan, using the services of 90 doctors, as well 
as caring for other patients on a private or 
charitable basis. 

I believe our vigorous financial institu- 
tions can rise to the need and opportunity 
and can supply the necessary private capital. 

Financial institutions have invested $23,- 
600,000,000 in the construction of approxi- 
mately 4 million dwelling units, under loans 
insured through the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

Financial institutions likewise have in- 
vested $20,.600,000,000 in 3,290,000 units of 
housing, farms, and businesses, under loans 
cone through the Veterans’ Administra- 

on. 

Since the insurance stimulation has 
worked so effectively and soundly in un- 
leashing such enormous home bullding, I 
respectfully suggest that your committee 
may desire to study how the Congress could 
apply the FHA- and VA-type insurance for 
private investments to make more medical 
care and hospitals available at low cost to 
millions of people. 


CONGRESSIONAL BILLS TO FINANCE HOSPITALS AND 
HEALTH PLANS 


Members of Congress are to be commended 
for their continuing search over many years 
to arrive at ways by which to extend and 
distribute medical care more adequately. I 
have noted that bills are pending before the 
83d Congress proposing to set up Govern- 
ment financial assistance making it possible 
for doctors and communities to build medi- 
cal centers, hospitals and clinics, and multi- 
ply protection of people by health plans. 
Several proposals before the Congress are 
aimed at helping break the financial barriers 
to the provision of more adequate health 
services for the people, 

OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED FOR A PRIVATE 
INITIATIVE SOLUTION 


An outstanding development, in my opin- 
fon, came only last Wednesday, January 6, 
when Chairman WOLVERTON of your commit- 
tee introduced a new bill “to provide mort- 
gage-loan insurance to stimulate investment 
of private capital in the construction of self- 
supporting hospitals and other medical fa- 
cilities and to facilitate the extension of 
voluntary, prepayment health plans provid- 
ing comprehensive medical and hospital 
care. 

The declaration of purposes in the Wol- 
verton bill assuredly advances objectives of 
tremendous importance to the millions upon 
millions of Americans seeking answers to 
their health problems. — 

The Wolverton bill proposes Government 
insurance of mortgage loans for hospitals 
and medical facilities. Your committee can 
make a great contribution by exploring this 
proposal for extending the accepted, proven 
and successful FHA and VA type of insurance 
of loans for hospital and medical facilities. 

Unequlvocally, we favor the principle of 
making available to the doctors of this coun- 
try insured loans to encourage the flow of 
private capital into needed facilities, because 
we believe that the opportunities are yet un- 
touched for the doctors through free enter- 
prise and private capital to provide medical 
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care and facilities for the millions with- 
out Government subsidies or socialized medi- 
cine. We have clung tenaciously to the 
hope that doctors themselves will take the 
lead in providing the private initiative solu- 
tion to the people's health needs. We cer- 
tainly do not envision the nationwide ef- 
fort, reaching into every area, as the task 
for the Kaiser Foundation health organiza- 
tions. Our sole interest is in seeing more 
health care provided to the people at costs 
within their means. 

Group. practice is growing, and if en- 
couragement is given to this trend, an up- 
surge can take place in the numbers of gen- 
eral physicians and specialists of all the 
various skills who will associate themselves 
together in partnerships and group practice 
throughout the United States. 

We do not believe the average middle- 
income people, now clamoring for a way to 
meet high health bills, need be plunged 


. either gradually or rapidly into Government 


socialized medicine. We do not believe the 
Government need spend billions on a 
solution, 

The medical profession might see fit to 
establish its own service organization to 
assist doctors who wish to form partnerships, 
build medical centers, and supply compre- 
hensive prepald health care. County medi- 
cal societies could organize full-time staffs 
of doctors from their local memberships, and 
they would find thousands of people stream- 
ing to them for comprehensive prepaid 
service. 

In conferences with American Medical As- 
sociation executives in Chicago, as well as 
AMA chiefs on the State and county levels, 
we have endeavored to contribute the ex- 
periences gained in our 20 years of experi- 
ments, difficulties, and successes. 

Doctors themselves have the opportunity 
through this plan to increase their priceless 
service to their fellow man, enjoy excellent 
incomes and professional working conditions, 
and obtain ultramodern medical centers, 
built and paid for entirely through private 
enterprise. If they do the necessary job, 
there would be such a spread of medical care 
in this country that no other place or coun- 
try could compare with it. It would make 
socialization of medicine unnecessary and 
by making it unnecessary, impossible. 

I believe the overwhelming enlightenment 
and gumption of dedicated medical men ulti- 
mately will prevall. I earnestly hold to the 
faith that doctors themselves through gen- 
uine private initiative, rather than organized 
laymen or Government, will bring about an 
orderly, rapid evolution to the medical care 
of the future. The people rule and make 
their own free choices in a democracy, and 
the groundswell of demands from the people 
for a better way to be kept healthy and to 
meet their doctors’ and hospital bills inevi- 
tably will bring full health care within the 
reach of all, 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, with Con- 
gress back in session, the ever-hopeful 
St. Lawrence seaway project again is 
back on our doorstep. There are many, 
who are sincerely economy minded and 
who see clearly the tremendous sums 
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running into the bililons, who wish some 
way could be found to remove this eco- 
nomic monstrosity once and for all. 

In this connection, I ask to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD & 
statement recently released by the Na- 
tional St. Lawrence Project Conference. 
The statement discusses one of the unde- 
sirable basic facts about this proposal 
which long ago we developed in our com- 
mittee—and apparently waterway advo- 
cates now are seeing the light, as they 
agree—and that is the foreign threat to 
our American shipping if the seaway is 
completed. 

Make no mistake about it. Should 
we, the Congress, sanction construction 
of the seaway, we surely will be guilty of 
jeopardizing our American shipping and 
our American railroads as well. Cheap- 
ly built and cheaply operated foreign 
vessels, which can be manned at consid- 
erably lower costs than American vessels, 
will deprive us of millions of tons of car- 
go. Diversion of tonnage and freight 
traffic from these groups would be ex- 
tensive and would prove a disastrous im- 
pact on our eastern and gulf ports. 

The seaway, at the expense of the 
American people, would in reality give an 
enormous competitive advantage to 
European ships, as lower-cost foreign 
vessels will benefit principally from it. 
Since when is it good economy for this 
country to spend huge expenditures at 
the taxpayers’ expense for such unwar- 
ranted projects as the seaway, assuring 
economic freedom for foreign competi- 
tion, at the expense of our own ships? 
Surely no one in this Congress would be 
in favor of adding anything to the bur- 
den of our shipping and railroads at this 
crucial time when these industries have 
been forced to recede rather than ex- 
pand, 

Years ago, in order to be better in- 
formed to consider this project, I agreed 
to accompany the committee on its in- 
spection tour. I am as completely con- 
vinced today, as I was then, that the sea- 
way is definitely not a vital “must” for 
transportation, power or, as it now comes 
to us, as a defense measure and America’s 
responsibility. There may be a shortage 
of electric power in that area but govern- 
ment operation of such power facilities 
you may be sure would operate in direct 
competition with the taxpaying private 
power companies now serving the area. 
The navigation phase is still far from be- 
ing sound. It would not only preclude 94 
percent of our merchant marine but it 
would be closed to traffic 5 months of the 
year. Hearings before our committee 
prove conclusively the project is not in 
the interest of our national defense and 
it would be detrimental to our national 
economy. 

I believe everyone is convinced that all 
of us can have more if the Government 
spends less. Any high school boy can 
figure that out. But, how can economy- 
minded Members, earnest in their efforts 
to reduce taxes, ever hope to accomplish 
this when grossly expensive and uneco- 
nomic monsters such as the St. Lawrence 
seaway project are permitted to be de- 
bated and turned down only to rise 
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again? ‘This, I remind you, has been 
going on for the past half century. 

President Eisenhower, in his state of 
the Union message, said: 


Economic preparedness is fully as impor- 
tant to the Nation as military preparedness, 


I think this is a good statement and I 
commend the President for it. Since this 
is the time when plans are being made 
for our economic growth, I recommend 
his statement be carried out. This we 
can. do best by effectively blocking fan- 
tastic projects such as the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and others in its category. I 
hope this Congress will not fail in its duty 
to the people to act immediately to re- 
solve this matter. 


Tentatively scheduled for Senate con- 
sideration this week is the St. Lawrence 
seaway bill. I hope, with all my heart 
that, despite the renewed pressure being 
exerted on them, that the good Senators 
will continue to use the excellent judg- 
ment they have shown in the past and 
again turn thumbs down on the measure. 

The statement and articles follow: 

NATIONAL Sr. LAWRENCE 
PROJECT CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D: C., December 31, 1953. 


Now, Wovron’r Tris Dxrrar You?—THEY'RE 
GETTING READY TO IMPOSE RESTRICTIONS ON 
SHIPPING IN THE GREAT LAKES, AND ASK FOR 
Sussmws w THEY GET THE ST. LAWRENCE 
WATERWAY 


A Senator of our acquaintance, bedeviled 
by the long controversy over the St. Lawrence 
Waterway, once observed that probably the 
best solution was to bulid the waterway and 
then impose such tariffs that it wouldn't be 
used. 

Believe R or not, the enclosed reprint of 
articles from Great Lakes newspapers, reveal 
that something on this order is already in 
the making. For years these Great Lakes 
people have agitated for this project which 
they claimed would be a great boon to the 
“Heartland of America,” and of only slightly 
lesser benefit to the country as a whole. The 
“Heartland of America” would be opened up 
to oceangoing vessels from all the seven 
seas, Our eastern and gulf ports upon which 
billions have been spent would be bypassed, 
they have said, outmoded by the march of 
Progress. 


Now, at this late date they have awakened 
to some of the il) effects of the monster they 
would create. A particular worry, these arti- 
Cles reveal, is the operation in the lakes be- 
tween American and Canadian ports’ of 
cheaply manned, cheaply operated foreign 
vessels. Foreign vessels, unlike those of the 
American merchant marine, which operate 
Mostly on prescribed trade routes from 
American ports, just set out from their home 
ports and wander all over the world picking 
up cargo here and dropping it there. It 
seems that the small foreign vessels which 
move through the present St. Lawrence Wa- 
terway come into the lakes and now do a 
sizable business between American and 
Canadian ports. If the waterway is deep- 
ened the lakes would be opened up to a 
larger number of these vessels and of larger 
size. Well, that would be a pickle ef a situ- 
ation for the Great Lakes operators to find 
themselves In; it could be the end of them. 

Senator Porrer, of Michigan, a leading 
waterway advocate, has moved to do some- 
thing. He has proposed, these articles re- 
veal, and talked it over with President Eisen- 
hower, that the United States and Canada 
enter into a treaty to prohibit all except 
American and Canadian vessels from using 
the waterway except for oceangoing trade, 
They could pick up a cargo of auto parts 
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at. Detroit. and take it to Hamburg, for ex- 
ample, but not to a Canadian 

We think the Senator has cut out a job 
for himself. We are not a Hague tribunal, 
nor do we pose as authorities on interna- 
tional law, but an agreement by two na- 
tions blocking off or limiting foreign ship- 
ping in this wise would, in our opinion, be 
We may be wrong but we think 


The United States, of course, does not 
permit foreign vessels to engage in coast- 
wise traffic. But the proposition here is that 
two countries get together to confine com- 
merce betwéen them to thelr own vessels. 
Well, don't hold your breath until Canada 
agrees to exclude vessels of the far-flung 
British Commonwealth, notwithstanding 
that Canadian operators on the lakes are 
similarly worried. 

Be that as it may, it is not our problem. 

But it is a forerunner of things to come 
that these articles reveal that Amorican 
Great Lakes operators will also need sub- 
sidies to compete with the lower-cost for- 
eign vessels. It is a cinch that subsidies 
will have to be increased to any American- 
flag oceangoing vessels that operate on the 
waterway with part loads in order to get 
through. 


[From the Detroit News of September 25, 
1953] 
Lake SHIP OWNERS BEE FOREIGN THREAT 
(By Stoddard White) 

Curvetanp, September 25,—Considering 
the St. Lawrence Seaway as sure to come as 
tomorrow's sun, Great Lakes ship operators 
already are worrying about European com- 
petition. 

Delegates to the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Conference went home today after hear- 
ing a plea by lake carriers for the same pro- 
tection against cheap labor which Federal 
law gives to salt water companies. 

The anticipated bugaboo is not that raised 
constantly by seaway opponents—fear that 
eastern ports will lose trade from Europe 
but a fear that cheaply built, cheaply oper- 
ated foreign vessels will snap up the multi- 
million-dollar annual trade between the 
United States and Canada. 


CASE PRESENTED 


For the first time in public, the case for 
continued domination of the lakes trade by 
American and Canadian companies was made 
here. 

Backed by the powerful Lake Carriers’ As- 
sociation, a possible solution to the theo- 
retical plight of American operators was of- 
fered by Alexander T. Wood, of Cleveland, 
president of the Wilson Transit Co. 

“Should the deep waterway to the sea be- 
come a reality, it will be one thing for Euro- 
pean vessels to enter the lakes and clear for 
ports on the continent,” Wood said. 

“It will be quite another should they bring 
specially constructed vessels to the lakes in 
an endeavor to capitalize upon the exchange 
of basic commodities between the United 
States and Canada.“ 


SEES FOREIGN ADVANTAGE 


The far lower construction and operating 
cost of such vessels would give European 
ships an enormous competitive advantage 
over the existing lake fieet of the United 
States. 

Wood sald 79 percent of the lake vessels 
are more than $2 years old. 

“How then can we, with the cost of con- 
struction as it is today, hope to rebuild and 
expand our fleet in view of the possible 
usurpation of a large portion of the trade?” 
De asked. 

“Obviously what is needed,” he added, 1 
legislation that will enable each vessel owner 
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to undertake a comprehensive een 
and rebuilding program.“ 


SMALL SHIPS SAILING 

Already, he said, small specially designed 
European vessels able to navigate the shal- 
low St. Lawrence canals are engaging in the 
grain trade between the United States and 
Canada. 

“Some 27 million tons of essential bulk 
commodities move between the United States 
and Canada on the Great Lakes,“ he said, 
referring to such traffic as grain, wood prod- 
ucts and even iron ore. 

“Such trade has shown an increase of 131 
percent over the last 25 years and will con- 
tinue to grow.” 

Should America lose that portion of the 
Canadlan-American trade we now have, the 
repercussions upon bane commerce 
would be extensive.” 


DRAFTING LEGISLATION 


Spokesmen for the Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, to which every important American 
lake steamer company belongs, indicate that 
they are drafting legislation to be offered 
to Congress, assuring economic freedom from 
European vessels on the Lakes. 

This presumably will Imitate the Mutual 
Security Appropriations Act, which calls for 
the transportation by United States flag ves- 
sels of at least 50 percent of the commodities 
shipped under the mutual aid program. 

The conference, sponsored by the Pro- 
peller Club of the United States, an asso- 
ciation of maritime men, closed last night 
with a ples for larger private ship financing. 

BOARD CHAIRMAN SPEAKS 

The speaker was Louis S. Rothschild, Fed- 
eral Maritime Administrator and Chairman 
of the Federal Maritime Board. 

“The responsibility for achieving a sound 
American merchant marine rests on the in- 
dustry itself, which must exhibit enough 
self-confidence to encourage a similar con- 
fidence on the part of the investing public,” 
Rothschild declared. 

A certain amount of Federal aid must be 
forthcoming, he said, because the maritime 
industry “must have the assurance that our 
1 interest demands a basic merchant 

eet. 


[From the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald of 
December 14, 1953] 


Porrer’s PLAN 


Michigan’s Senator Porrer, in conference 
with the President, has come up with a pro- 
posal for a treaty with Canada which might 
quiet some of the opposition to the St. Law- 
rence seaway plan. 

The treaty would bar foreign ships from lo- 
cal competition with United States and 
Canadian ships, limiting them to traffic be- 
tween Great Lakes ports and foreign ports. 
It would be necessary, of course, only if and 
when the seaway is completed.“ 

There is sound reasoning behind this. 
Foreign ships can be built and operated for 
about 40 to 60 percent of the costs ot Ameri- 
can and Canadian ships. Several countries 
are reparted planning to get into the busi- 
ness of serving only Great Lakes ports. Sen- 
ator Porreg points out that they would 
crowd local shipping concerns out and then, 
in time of war when such shipping would be 
at a premium, could be expected to pull out, 
The Potter plan would protect United States- 
Canadian shipping and at the same time 
guarantee wartime facilities. 

In addition, it would end opposition by 
Great Lakes shipowners and perhaps, to some 
extent, the opposition by railroads serving 
this area. 

Senator Porrer, moreover, is adyantage- 
ously placed to push his proposal. He is a 
member of the Senate Commerce Committee. 
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Test in Indochina for the American 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
munist world conspiracy has always been 
a challenge to our Government and to 
the American people. When we failed 
to do anything effective to prevent Com- 
munist conquest of China, we made in- 
evitable the attack on Korea. When 
someone decided not to win the war in 
Korea, we made inevitable increased 
military activity in Southeast Asia. If 
the Communists get away with that, the 
aggressions will expand and increase. 
Asia is important for itself; conquest of 
it by the Reds is even more important 
as a step in its intention to get Europe, 
then ourselves. When and where are 
we going to try to win and not just hold? 
The power of the free world is adequate. 
What it lacks is the will. The test is of 
our moral fiber. 

We have tried appeasement in deal- 
ing with the Communists and we have 
succeeded only in making them more 
bold, more ruthless and thus have con- 
tributed to the enslavement of millions 
of men and women. Only in strength 
and determined will to weaken and over- 
come communism and all that it stands 
for is there real hope for the free world. 

Because we showed indecision in Ko- 
rea, we now face a tougher decision in 
Laos where Communist-inspired and 
Communist-planned aggression against 
a peaceful people is taking place. What 
are we to do about it? How and where? 
The following editorial from the Min- 
neapolis Star of Wednesday, December 
30, 1953, calls attention to the decision 
the American people must make: 

‘Test IN INDOCHINA? 

Eventually—perhaps soon—Americans will 
be put to the test of their willingness to live 
up to this Nation's position as leader of the 
non-Communist free world. 

People of many and conflicting political 
beliefs will be tested. Equally called on to 
stand up and be counted will be those who 
believed with General MacArthur that we 
must not shrink from military action to roll 
back the Communist threat in Asia, those 
who preferred the leas aggressive Truman- 
Acheson policy of “containment,” and those 
who agreed with President Eisenhower when 
he warned that armistice in Korea should 
mean * * * an end to direct and indirect 
attacks upon * * Indochina and Malaya 
(for) any armistice in Korea that merely 
released aggressive armies to attack else- 
where would be a fraud. 

The test may be developing in Indochina. 

Tt is generally accepted that Communist 
conquest of Indochina would threaten the 
security of all southeast Asia. Burma, Thai- 
land, Malaya would become prime candidates 

tor Red invasion or infiltration. Indonesia 
would be exposed, and India pushed further 
toward unfriendly neutrality against the 

It would seem, then, at least as important 
to prevent Communist conquest of Indonesia 
as it was to repel the Reds in Korea. 
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It's hard to say just how serious the 
situation is right now in Indochina. What 
French censorship doesn't conceal, unrealis- 
tic French optimism confuses, But right 
now the situation seems to be moving to- 
ward the point where United States inter- 
vention may be called for. 

We must not assume, as some people do, 
that reduction of United States ground 
forces in Korea indicates an appeasement 
frame of mind in Washington or an inability 
to act, if we wish, in Indochina, It would 
not only be unpopular, here and in Asia, 
but probably unprofitable to send large 
United States ground forces into the Indo- 
chinese jungle in pursuit of elusive guer- 
rillas. 

But the Viet Minh forces must have sup- 
plies from China in order to carry on any 
extensive operations. Most of these sup- 
plies—perhaps 1,000 to 4,000 tons a month— 
flow into Indochina along well-defined 
transport routes. These routes could be 
crippled, if not destroyed, by air power. 
Coastal gunrunning would be exposed to a 
close-in naval blockade. 

“Retaliation” against the Chinese source 
of Indochinege arms need not—should not— 
imply atomic bombs on teeming Chinese 
civilian populations. But China's rail and 
highway transport system ls exposed and 
vulnerable to determined air attack. 

All such possible actions, of course, assume 
that we mean it when we say Communist 
aggression in Asia must be repelled. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles have said we mean business. But 
whether we act or not must depend in the 
end on the decision of public opinion, 


Transportation Our Nation’s Asset 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorials from the Gary Post 
Tribune, Gary, Ind., recognize the ne- 
cessity for expanded road and water 
transportation as our country's greatest 


Hichwars or PROGRESS 


During the shipping season just closed, 
Great Lakes vessels toted a record 164 mil- 
lion tons of iron ore, coal, and grain. This 
surpassed by nearly 614 percent the previous 
record year, 1942. 

Few Americans appreciate how vital a role 
these great inland oceans play in the high 
living standard they enjoy. That's true even 
here in the Calumet where three harbors 
handle a large share of the tonnage. 

When people talk of this country's advan- 
tages, they usually think of the abundance 
of basic resources, the varied and produc- 
tive climate, the 3,000-mile-wide market 
which allows broad distribution of mass- 
produced goods. 

But cheap transportation has always been 
a key factor. And our magnificent water 
highway, stretching from northern Minne- 
sota down to Illinois and Indiana, and across 
the Midwest to north central New York, is the 
heart of our transport system. 

Were it not for these convenient thorough- 
fares, carved out long ago by the glaciers 
that sprawled across upper America, we 
would pay a lot more for bread, for fuel, for 
automobiles, for houses, for all the things 
that are made from steel. 
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Roaps Mar Bu 4 Pear 


One of the hardest- headed planners in this 
country, Robert Moses, of New York, told the 
motor manufacturers the other day they 
should take the lead in pushing for a 10- 
year, $50 billion highway program. 

He cast his appeal in the hard terms they 
understand: “You can't sell cars if there is 
no place for their smooth and uninterrupted 
operation.” 

Moses said the country Is more than 10 
years behind the output of cars in its mod- 
ern highway oonstruction. 

These warnings are uttered so often that 
perhaps they no longer attract much atten- 
tion. But if the cities, States, and Federal 
Government do not soon unite on an am- 
bitious program to bring our roads up to 
date, we may awake before too long to find 
they are not merely uncomfortable and un- 
safe, but a peril to our security in time of 
war. 


Opening Statement Made by Chairman 
Wolverton, of Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, on Resumption 
of Committee’s Hearing on Providing a 
Health Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
among the diversified legislative func- 
tions assigned to the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of 
which I am chairman, none appear to 
me more important than the committee’s 
legislative jurisdiction. with regard to 
health. None of the many other sub- 
jects with which this committee deals 
affects every family and individual in 
these United States more directly than 
the subject of health. Apart, however, 
from the human factors involved, I have 
become convinced from my study of 
health problems that the subject of 
health has more important economic im- 
plications for our Nation than are gen- 
erally recognized. The following figures 
are evidence of the economic importance 
of ill health. 

Four major diseases alone—heart, 
cancer, tuberculosis, and rheumatism 
and arthritis—have resulted in an an- 
nual loss of 370,000,000 man-days. This 
accounts for over one-third of the total 
man days lost annually on account of 
chronic diseases. 

During the course of our hearings, we 
received the startling testimony that the 
annual costs to the Nation from illnesses 
is roughly equivalent to the total Federal 
income-tax revenues—or $30 billion 
annually. 

By contrast, the United States 1s 
spending only $181 million annually for 
public and private research into the 
dreaded diseases. At the same time, 
there is as yet no adequate private pro- 
gram for helping the aged and ill to bear 
the expenses of hospital and medical 
bills, particularly those that extend over 
long periods of time. 
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The magnitude of the human suffering 
caused by these diseases and the enor- 
mous economic losses suffered both by 
the Nation as a whole and by individuals 
and family units, raises two important 
questions for which the committee 
sought answers: 

First. How can some of the suffering 
and some of the economic losses be pre- 
vented or mitigated; and 
Second. How can groups, individuals, 
and family units protect themselves 
against the unavoidable economic losses 
flowing from.these diseases? 

The first aspect. of our inquiry was, 
therefore, directed primarily toward the 
public and private efforts that are being 
made into the causes, treatment, and 
control of some of these major diseases. 

During the second series of our hear- 
ings which began October 13, we are 
seeking from insurance companies, Blue 
Cross, Blue Shield, cooperatives, employ- 
ers, and unions, information with regard 
to some of the plans now in operation 
designed to protect individuals and 
members of groups and family units 
against the economic hazards of ill 
health. 

During the recess, the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and two members of the 
committee, Representatives HOFFMAN 
and Sprrncer, made a trip to Europe and 
other parts of the world for the purpose 
of getting the benefit of the experience of 
European and other governments, and 
private agencies and groups, in estab- 
lishing programs for widespread allevia- 
tion of the costs of both preventative and 
curative measures. Material and data 
obtained on this trip will be made a part 
of the record of the committee in the 
hearings being held. 

President Eisenhower, in his message 
on the state of the Union, expressed his 
concern for the health of the people of 
the United States and stated: 

I am flatly opposed to the socialization of 
medicine. The great need for hospital and 
medical services can best be met by the ini- 
tiative of private plans, but it is unfortu- 
nately a fact that medical costs are rising and 
already impose severe hardships on many 
families. The Federal Government can do 
many helpful things and still avoid the so- 
clalization of medicine. 


The President endorsed the participa- 
tion by the Federal Government in med- 
ical research programs into the various 
diseases, the assistance given to States in 
their health and rehabilitation programs, 
and endorsed the hospital survey and 
construction program. He specifically 
endorsed private and nonprofit hospital 
and medical insurance plans. He stated 
that a limited Government reinsurance 
service would permit the private and 
nonprofit insurance companies to offer 
broader protection to more of the many 
families which want and should have it. 
He stated that on January 18 he would 
forward to Congress a special message 
presenting this administration’s health 
program in detail. I, personally, am 

hly pleased that the President in- 
cluded within his program such a broad 
statement of health objectives. 

Today the committee resumed it hear- 
ings by continuing the inquiry into what 
protection is available to the people by 
group insurance plans, 
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Dr. Sidney R. Garfield, Medical Director of 
Kaiser Foundation Health Plan, Testifies 
Before House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
testimony given today before the Com- 
mittee om Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, at its hearing to develop a plan 
of health insurance by Dr. Sidney R. 
Garfield, medical director of the Kaiser 
Foundation health plan, was highly im- 
portant. Supporting the testimony 
given by Henry J. Kaiser, president of 
the Kaiser Foundation, his testimony in 
part is as follows: 

STATEMENT or Dr. SIDNEY R. GARFIELD, MEDI- 
CAL DIRECTOR, KAISER FOUNDATION HEALTH 
PLAN, CONCERNING PROTECTION AGAINST 
CATASTROPHIC DISEASES 


With the tremendous growth of voluntary 
health insurance and medical care plans in 
this country during the past 15 years, it is 
most appropriate for your committee to ob- 
tain information regarding the role of such 
pians in the control of the catastrophic dis- 
eases and in the protection of the people 
against economic losses resulting from these 
diseases and associated prolonged illness. 

The Kaiser Foundation health plan, Cur- 
rently serving approximately 400,000 mem- 
bers on the west coast, welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to discuss its activities in this feld, 

MEDICAL CARE PRINCIPLES IN KAISER 
FOUNDATION PLAN 


The Kaiser Foundation health plan ie a 
medical service prepayment plan. Affiliated 
with the health plan are a number of sep- 
arate medical groups comprising physicians 
working on a group practice basis, the Kaiser 
Foundation hospitals, two centers for physi- 
cal medicine and rehabilitation, and the 
Kaiser Foundation itself. This organiza~ 
tional team 4s guided by the following medi- 
cal care principles. 

1. Comprehensive medical care services of 
high quality must be provided at reasonable 
costs. This is accomplished when services 
are provided on a group practice voluntary 
prepayment basis in medical centers and 
pone affiliated with a medical service 
plan, 

2. A high value must be placed on keeping 
people well. A healthy person is an asset to 
all concerned; a sick person is a lability. 
When medical care services are purchased on 
a periodic prepayment basis and the pre- 
paid funds go directly to the hospitals and 
doctors, it is good medical care practice, as 
well as good business, to focus attention on 
prevention of diseases. 

8. Medical care arrangements must be so 
designed that, in the event of illness, the 
patients are encouraged to obtain early diag- 
nosis and treatment. Again, it is good medi- 
cal care practice, as well as good business, to 
provide treatment early in an illness and re- 
turn the patient to health as rapidly as 
possible. Early detection of disease—in fact, 
detection before the patient is aware of 
symptoms—when coupled with prompt treat- 
ment in the next best thing to disease pre- 
vention. d 

4. The organizational team must be will- 
ing and prepared to experiment with new 
facilities, new procedures, new forms of med- 
ical care coverage, and new arrangements to 
the end that better medical care services and 
more comprehensive services are made avall- 
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able to more people within the limits of 
reasonable costs. 

5. Doctors and other personnel who pro- 
vide the services must be adequately com- 
pensated and their working conditions must 
be good. Economy in the medical care pro- 
gram must not take the form of inadequate 
compensation for physicians and other per- 
sonnel, and there must be assurances of high 
quality care. There is no need for false 
economy. In contrast to traditional fee-for- 
service solo medical practice with its high 
costs, medical care costs are relatively low 
when services are provided om a group prac- 
tice basis in well-planned facilities with op- 
timum use of auxiliary el, common 
equipment and facilities; when duplication 
of overhead expenses, personnel, equipment, 
and facilities are avoided; and when medi- 
cal attention is focused on disease preven- 
tion, early detection, and prompt treatment, 

It must be evident that these principles 
just outlined apply not only to general medi- 
cal care, but also apply very specifically to 
medical care for catastrophic Uiness. 

THE CONTROL OF CATASTROPHIC DISEASES 


Essential elements in the control of catas- 
trophic diseases are these: 

1. Prevention of the onset of disease: It is 
recognized that scientific knowledge is as yet 
limited regarding the causes of many of the 
catastrophic diseases. Where we cannot pre- 
vent the onset of these diseases, our attack 
must focus on— 

2. Early detection and prompt treatment: 
Through early detection and prompt treat- 
ment, we can postpone death and reduce or 
eliminate disability in many cases of heart 
disease, cancer, and other catastrophic di- 
seases. Where damage has resulted in cer- 
tain of these diseases, our attack must go 
beyond the acute phases of treatment and 
must focus on— 

3. Rehabilitation: Through the use of 
relatively new rehabilitation techniques and 
methods, many severely disabled persons can 
achieve a surprising degree of recovery. 
Although their diseases may not be cured, 
more and more disabled persons can be re- 
habilitated to useful, productive living, 

For this triple-pronged attack aimed at 
the control of the catastrophic diseases, one 
basic goal of medical service plans should be 
the elimination of financial barriers to the 
receipt of necessary services for prevention, 
early detection, prompt treatment including 
rehabilitation. 

The Kaiser Foundation health plan and 
its affiliated organizations and facilities are 
intensely concerned with catastrophic dis- 
ease control and with the development of 
more comprehensive protection against eco- 
nomic losses resulting from these diseases. 
What we are doing and what be would like 
to do in this field will now be outlined. 

The principles outlined earlier are not 
vague, complicated, im or unreal- 

“istic. These principles are clear, simple, and 
eminently practical, They bear repeating— 
1. e. comprehensive medical care provided at 
reasonable costs on a voluntary prepayment 
basis by doctors in group practice working 
in medical centers and hospitals affillated 
with the health plan and with prepaid funds 
going directly to doctors and hospitals; total 
program emphasis on preventive services and 
services for early detection and prompt 
treatment of illness; adequate compensation 
for doctors and auxiliary personnel; and the 
ever-present willingness to study new de- 
velopments and ideas almed at better and 
more comprehensive medical care services for 
the people. 

PREVENTIVE SERVICES IN KAISER FOUNDATION 
PLAN 


To understand how these principles are 
put into practice, let us start with preventive 
services and services for the early detection 
of disease, 

From the inception of the health plan, 
Periodic physical examinations and other 
preventive services in all fields of medicine 
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have been basic services available to health 

plan members, These preventive services 

have been recommended for many years by 
the medical profession, life insurance com- 
panies, and the voluntary health agencies. 

There has been a ready acceptance by the 

public of these preventive services, particu- 

larly in the care of mothers and children. 

However, with respect to periodic physical 

examinations of the traditional type, there 

is general experience that relatively few 
people take such examinations, Even when 
relatively comprehensive ‘traditional type 

physical examinations are provided under a 

health plan at no extra cost, relatively few 

members avail themselves of them. 

The Kaiser Foundation health plan and 
the aMiliated medical groups could have been 
satisfied with their program of periodic 
physical examinations. By making -these 
examinations available to members and en- 
couraging them to use this service, the 
health plan was in the company of a few 
prepayment plans in the country providing 
this service. However, the Kaiser Founda- 
tion Health Plan and the doctors were not 
satisfied. They were on the lookout for a 
more effective program of periodic physical 
examinations. 

EARLY DETECTION OF CATASTROPHIC DISEASES IN 
KAISER FOUNDATION HEALTH PLAN POPULA- 
TION 
In December 1949, a promising develcp- 

ment was reported in the Journal of the 
California Medical Association (California 
Medicine). In San Jose, Calif., a demonstra- 
tion had been conducted of multiple mass 
screening procedures. A battery of tests 
( to detect tuberculosis, syphilis, 
diabetes, certain forms of heart disease, and 
nephritis) was given to 945 indusfrial em- 
ployees and among these persons 13 cases 
of significant disease previously unknown to 
the patient were discovered. 

Although doctors in the medical groups 
aMliated with the Kaiser Foundation health 
plan were aware of the potentialities of mul- 
tiphasic-screening procedures for early de- 
tection of disease, they were also aware of 
many technical and procedural problems 
which had to be solved before multiphasic 
screening could be incorporated into the 
medical-care program, Some of these prob- 
lems were solved with the application of 
multiphasie procedures in a number of pub- 
lic-health case-finding programs, 

However, in 1951, with multiphasic screen- 
ing procedures still untried in medical-care 
prepayment plans, the Kaiser Foundation 
health plan and a large labor union whose 
members are covered by the health plan, de- 
cided to organize a multiphasic-screening 
program on an experimental basis. This was 
done with the cooperation of several public 
and private agencies. Dr. Lester Breslow, 
who initiated the San Jose demonstration, 
participated in the planning and conduct of, 
the tal program. Approximately 
4,000 workers took the following battery of 
screening tests: chest X-ray, electrocardio- 
gram, blood pressure, serologic test for syphi- 
lis, hemoglobin, blood sugar, urine sugar, 
urine albumin, height and weight, vision, 
hearing, and a medical history. 

Among the approximately 4,000 men tested, 
1,087 cases of newly discovered disease were 
detected, including 6 cases of active or pos- 
sibly active pulmonary tuberculosis, 1 lung 
and 2 esophageal cancers, 28 cases of syphi- 
lis, 46 cases of diabetes, 6 cases of nephritis, 
and 339 cases of carlonscular disease. The 
results of this experiment are described in 
detail in the December 1952, issue of the 
American Journal of Public Health. In brief, 
it demonstrated the high yield of previously 
unknown disease and disordcrs; the value of 
having comprehensive medical-care 
services readily available for definitive diag- 
nosis and treatment of diseases and condi- 
tions discovered by the screening tests; the 
high level of acceptance of the program by 
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the participants; and the feasibility of in- 
corporating multiphasic screening procedures 
in a prepaid medical-service plan. 

As a direct and immediate result of this 
experiment, the Kaiser Foundation health 
plan has provided multiphasic screening 
associated with physician visita for health 
plan members who seek a periodic health 
checkup. Most of the tests mentioned above 
are included in the multiphasic screening 
procedures for health plan members, In ad- 
dition, special cancer detection tests for 
women (e. g. cytologic test for uterine can- 
cer) and for men (sigmoidoscopy for can- 
cer of the rectum) are available. After the 
tests have been taken and processed, the 
health plan member reports to his doctor in 
the medical group for clinical examination 
to supplement the laboratory and X-ray 
findings, for evaluation of all the findings, 
and for the starting of treatment when neces- 
sary. 

Multiphasle screening fs a most effective 
technique for early case finding for many of 
the catastrophic diseases. This is the basic 
reason for its attractiveness for medical serv- 
ice plans. From the standpoint.of the doctor, 
muiltiphasic screening furnishes him with 
key information on which to base his evalua- 
tion of the health status of persons who seek 
periodic health checkups, Also, from the 
standpoint of the doctor and the medical 
service plan, only a minimum amount ot time 
on the part of the physician is required in 
the laboratory and X-ray phases.of the work, 
since the administration and processing of 
the screening tests are done by technicians 
and auxiliary personnel. The physician's role 
in the screening procedure is that of inter- 
preting the findings and integrating the 
test results with the direct physical examina- 
tion by the physician. 

Multiphasic screening has great appeal to 
the health plan membera—with a minimum 
amount of time, effort, and at very small 
extra cost (significantly less than $5), they 
can have a comprehensive examination 
which would cost them approximately $50 to 
$100 at private patient rates. Some of the 
important advantages to the medical service 
plan have already been outlined. In addi- 
tion, through organization and scheduling of 
the screening tests, through the effective use 
of technicians and auxtllary personnel, and 
through the use of existing laboratory and 
X-ray facilities during normally off-duty 
hours, it is possible to provide these services 
at a small fraction of what it would cost on a 
solo practice fee-for-service basis. 

Analyses are being made of the multiphasic 
screening findings among health-plan mem- 
bors in terms of the numbers of cases of 
previously unknown inesses discovered and 
brought under treatment. ‘These findings 
will be reported in medical journals at an 
early date. 

The development of multiphasie screening 
as an integral part of Kaiser Foundation 
health plan services illustrates our concern 
with catastrophic Ulness. We are not con- 
tent to provide services for the sick, to give 
palliative treatment to patients with chronic 
diseases of long duration, and to care for the 
terminal cases of patients with catastrophic 
iiiness. We must get at these cases earlier. 
Therefore we are actively seeking out the 
catastrophic diseases in their earliest stages 
when, in many instances, these disenses can 
be controlled; complications and long term 
disability can be prevented or reduced, and, 
in some instances, complete cures can 
elected. > 
PROMPT AND COMPREHENSIVE CARE FOR PATIENTS 

WITH CATASTROPHIC ILLNESS 

This approach to the catastrophic diseases 
has these implications: Where we cannot 
prevent the onset of certain of these dis- 
eases, the most effective way to control them 
is through early detection and prompt treat- 


ment. And, in these cases, effective control 


is the best way to protect people against the 
econdmic losses arising from these diseases. 
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Cash reimbursement for the huge expenses 
of medical care for serious illness is a poor 
substitute for effective control. Further- 
more, medical care expenses represent only 
a part of the economic loss resulting from 
these diseases. 

When serious iliness does occur, the 
health-plan member is eligible for long term 
care. There are no waiting periods or other 
time limitations on outpatient physician 
services. Members obtain these services 
when and as often as needed and over as 
long a period of time as required. These 
services are avallable for patients who have 
heart disease, cancer, arthritis, rheumatism, 
diabetes, multiple sclerosis, muscular. dys- 
trophy, and most other catastrophic dis- 
eases. In many instances, members receive 
professional services for these conditions 
over the period of several years, 

In the days when most prepayment plans 
limited hospitalization to 30 days, the Kaiser 
Foundation health plan subscribers who 
joined the plan on a group basis were entitled 
to 111 days of complete hospital care for each 
iliness without extra cost. This 11-day 
period for subscribers has not been reduced 
and, for many groups, dependents are now 
eligible for the same hospital coverage. For 
other groups, at lower monthly membership 
fees, dependents are entitled to 30 days of 
hospital care and an additional 81 days at 
half private rates. 

From the above description we do not 
mean to imply that the Kaiser Foundation 
health plan has solved completely the prob- 
lems of protecting its members against the 
financial burdens of catastraphic liness, 
The plan offers a large measure of protection, 
but there is ample room for improvement. 
This is perhaps best illustrated with respect 
to rehabilitation services, 


REHADILITATION SERVICES 


Until 1951 rehabilitation services were not 
available under the health plan coverage, In 
1951, on an experimental prepayment basis, 
rehabilitation as well as regular treatment 
services for poliomyelitis cases were made 
available to a large membership group in the 
southern California area at a charge of 10 
cents per member per month. For such cases 
rehabilitation services are provided in our 
Santa Monica rehabilitation center. Pollo- 
myelitis services are provided under this plan 
until one or the other of the following two 
events takes place: (1) The value of the sery- 
ices furnished equals $5,000, or (2) the ex- ~ 
piration of 2 years from the date services 
were initially rendered to the patient for this 
disease. On the basis of favorable experience 
with this group, coverage was extended to 
other groups in the southern California area 
and consideration is being given to broaden- 
ing the coverage to other neuromuscular dis- 
eases and conditions. ‘Trained personnel and 
specially designed facilities for these services 
are avallable through the rehabilitation 
center. ; 

Our rehabilitation centers at Santa Mon- 
ica and Vallejo, Calif., are dedicated to pro- 
viding new and advanced methods of re- 
habilitating children and adults physically 
handicapped by various types of neuromus- 
cular illnesses, such as multiple eclerosis and 
pollomyelitis, Even a few years ago, nothing 
seemed more hopeless and beyond help of 
medical science than the severely disabled. 
But now, new methods of treatment have 
been developed which can bring about a sur- 
prising degree of recovery from paralysis, 
and can restore more and more crippled per- 


1 Although health plan contracts exclude 
certain conditions—e. g. tuberculosis, mental 
disorders, alcoholism, and poliomyclitis— 
diagnostic services are provided for these 
conditions, Also, for the purpose of expe- 
rimenting with broader coverage, certain 
services for some of these diseases are being 
provided, as indicated in the text below. 
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sons to useful lives. While many paralytic 
diseases and disabilities from serious inju- 
ries cannot be cured, worthwhile restoration 
of function is possible through advanced 
physical therapy techniques. The centers 
have made outstanding contributions in the 
field of neuromuscular reeducation, combat- 
ing multiple sclerosis, poliomyelitis, and 
paraplegia. Treatment for restoration of 
function also is afforded for progressive Mus- 
cular atrophy, cerebral palsy, Parkinson's 
disease, arthritis, and other related disabil- 
ities. 

To integrate rehabilitation services into 
the prepayment services of the Kaiser Foun- 
dation health plan is one of our current 
objectives. Actuarial experience in this 
new field is being developed at the present 
time, 

SERVICES FOR THE MENTALLY ILL 

Another more difficult problem to be 
solved in the attempt to protect health-plan 
members against the financial burdens of 
catastrophic illness is that of mental ii- 
ness. Here the purpose is not to duplicate 
facilities and services provided by public 
agencies, but rather to work again in the 
area of prevention, early detection and 
prompt treatment. As part of a research 
project being conducted jointly with the 
University of California and the United 
States Public Health Service, psychiatric 
services, inchiding group therapy, are being 
provided under special arrangements to emo- 
tionally disturbed and mentally ill health- 
plan members in the northern California 
area. The results of this research project, 
with specific reference to the role of mental 
health services in prepayment plans, will 
soon be available. Developments in this 
important field are of keen interest to the 
Kaiser Foundation health plan and its affi- 
lated organizations. 


SERVICES FOR THE AGED 


The Kaiser Foundation health plan, along 
with many other health plans, accepts sub- 
scribers on a group enrollment basis with 
no restrictions on age, For dependents of 
group subscribers who are over the age of 
60, a physical examination is required. In- 
dividual enrollees, who are over the age of 
60 at the time of application for member- 
ship, are generally not accepted for member- 
ship. However, in contrast to-.some plans, 
group and individually enrolled members and 
dependents who become 60 years of age while 
they are members of the Kaiser Foundation 
health plan are not cancelled and there is 
no alteration in their subscription charges, 
benefits, or services. 

The Kaiser Foundation health plan is ex- 
perimenting with coverage on a surcharge 
basis, for individual enrollees who are over 60 
when they apply for membership and for 
applicants who have chronic diseases or other 
conditions at the time of application. The 
extent to which coverage can be broadened 
on a financially sound basis to provide pre- 
payment services for these categories of per- 
sons is awaiting actuarial determinations. 

In these and several other areas which 
could be enumerated, there is much room 
for extending the orbit of prepayment serv- 
ices in medical-service plans to provide the 
maximum protection against the hardships 
and high costs of catastrophic illness. The 
Kaiser Foundation health plan and its affil- 
lates are not willing to concede that any one 
of these problems defies solution on a volun- 

-tary prepayment basis. What now appears 
to be insurmountable problems, we believe 
will lend themselves to solutions with better 
organization and distribution of facilities 
and services, with improved availability and 
utilization of medical and allied personnel. 

This brief account of the principles and 
services of the Kaiser Foundation health 
plan has been presented here for one prime 
purpose. We are vitally interested in the 

development of similar plans and services all 
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over the United States to the end mat com- 
prehensive care on a group practice, volun- 
tary prepayment basis is made available at 
reasonable costs to all our people. What has 
been accomplished and is being accomplished 
by use can be done in other areas of the 
country. This committee might well con- 
sider exploring the ways in which the Federal 
Government could encourage and stimulate 
the development of voluntary medical-serv- 
ice plans—plans which could provide compre- 
hensive care at reasonable costs on a group 
practice basis In affillated hospitals and med- 
ical centers. 


An Old Fighter Gone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, one of Vir- 
ginia’s greatest products, a man who 
gave unselfishly and untiringly of his 
time, effort, and personal resources in 
the service of his State and Nation, a 
purveyor of Americanism hoth at home 
and abroad, and a Presidential adviser, 
Col. Henry W. Anderson, is dead. Loved 
and distinguished in life, he is sadly 
remembered but revived in death. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
quote herewith an editorial taken from 
the January 9, 1954, edition of the 
Roanoke World-News: 

AN OLD FIGHTER GONE 

Death in Richmond of Col. Henry W. An- 
derson removes one of Virginia's most dis- 
tinguished sons and the man who was known 
as its “Mr. Republican” for several decades. 

A native of Dinwiddie County and a grad- 
uate of Washington and Lee University, he 
was an outstanding corporation lawyer, rall- 
road official, public servant, and patron of 
the arts, 

It was in 1920 that Colonel Anderson 
reached his peak period in politics. He then 
sought the GOP vice presidential nomina- 
tion unsuccessfully, It went to a taciturn 
New Englander by the name of Calvin 
Coolldge. 

The impetus of that effort was sufficient to 
catapult him into the 1921 gubernatorial 
race in Virginia, E. Lee Trinkle won, but a 
strong groundwork was laid for the party 
which emerged to take full advantages of its 
opportunities in 1928. He also lost a bid for 
Congress. 

Earlier in his life he served in the office of 
the United States Attorney General, as a 
member of the Mexican Claims Commission 
which grew out of the 1914 unpleasantness, 
and as adviser to President Hoover. 

Colonel Anderson's natural disappoint- 
ment at inability to get into active military 
duty in World War I was assuaged by the 
chance at distinguished and valuable relief 
work in 1917-18 in the Balkans. Five gov- 
ernments decorated him and President Wil- 
son commissioned him a lieutenant colonel. 

As a member of one of the most noted law 
firms of the State, he became chief counsel 
to the Seaboard Alrline Railroad Co. receiver- 
ship in 1929, which work he performed sey- 
eral years. He had been on the board of the 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts many years, 
being chairman of the board at his death, 
and was active in countless civic endeayors. 

It has often been said that Colonel Ander- 
son was one of the men who helped make 
the Republican Party respectable again in 
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Certainly he endowed it with a 
fighting spirit and with at least the desire © 
to be something other than an office-holding 
organization, ‘ 


Roundup on Present Situation in Countries 
of Far East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to include with my remarks the 
following summary of the situation 
across the Pacific by one of the best cor- 
respondents ever in Asia, Oland D. Rus- 
sell, of Scripps-Howard papers. As one 
of his own fellow correspondents wrote 
last year: 


With some 187 correspondents currently 
working in Tokyo, Olie has consistently out- 
thought and outwritten them. 


It was significant that President Eisen- 
hower began his report on the world sit- 
uation by a discussion of conditions in 
Asia. Here is the best thumbnail esti- 
mate I have seen: 


MEMO FROM THE Far East: Asta Is Vast, BUT 
THE COMMUNISTS WANT ALL or IT 
(By Oland D. Russell) 

Two things to remember about Asia: It is 
big—very big. And the Communists want 
it—all of it, 

They haven't got far to go, in terms of 
area. Take a map and shade the areas com- 
pletely under Communist control. All of 
China, Manchurla, and, of course, Siberia 
with its island chain pointing down to 
Japan. Korea down to the 38th parallel. 
Crescents and wedges in Indechina. 

What's left? South Korea, Japan, For- 
mosa, Hong Kong, the Philippines, Indonesia, 
Malaya, Thailand, Burma, India, and Paki- 
stan. A longer list of names, but less terri- 
tory. Yet Indonesia alene wit its string of 
islands stretches out 3,000 miles into the 
Pacific, with Borneo bigger than California, 

From the Kuriles to Karachi, from Rabaul 
to Rangoon, they all eat rice. They eat so 
much rice, all save Burma and Thailand have 
to import it. Burma and Thailand with as 
many-as three crops a year, supply most of 
the imports. 

It the Communists get Thailand and 
Burma, they can apply a mighty squeeze on 
the others and deny them rice if they reject 
communism. 

The American occupation tried to “sell” 
wheat to Japan. And got nowhere. The 
Japanese don't like bread. They say it's 
costlier than rice when you add butter or 
sweetening. 

Japan, incidentally, has suffered her worst 
rice crop failure in 19 years. She'll have to 
import 1,763,000 tons next year, besides ap- 

lating an unprecedented $142,000,000 
for farm relief. 

This will have a direct bearing on how 
much Japan can spend for rearmament. But 
if the Communists could cut off entirely 
Japan's rice imports, the size of Japan's 
army would be rather academic. 

Rice Is just one facet. Southeast Asia pro- 
duces 90 percent of the world's raw rubber 
and 60 percent of its tin—besides much 
sugar, oil, tungsten, tea, spices, manganese, 
Its 146 million population added to the 105 
million of Japan, South Korea, and Formosa 
would provide a formidable manpower 
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source. Completing the setup is Japan's 
great industrial potential. 

The Communist goal is control and ex- 
ploitation of all Asia. The question is where 
to use direct aggression, where to infiltrate 
and where to combine the two. Many 
Asian countries are going through the labor 

of changing from, colonial to inde- 
pendent status. Complete independence 18 
the goal of a strong nationalism. 

This situation is made to order for the 
Communists. Besides stirring up dissatis- 
faction by every possible means, they couple 
a spurious nationalism with their own brand 
of rebellion. 

The West cannot let what remains of free 
Asia be swallowed by communism. There is 
hope. Time is playing on our side now. 
Most of the peoples who know anything at 
all about it don't want to go Communist, 
don't want to be conquered. But they are 
pitiably weak. 

We gain tremendously, in spite of waste 
and overlapping, when we offer them tech- 
nical and economic aid and teach them how 
to build their own defense forces. But some- 
times our contributions are eclipsed by out- 
moded colonial policies of France. Free 
Asians welcome our help when it is exclusively 
for their own nations. It sours when it can 
be linked in any form with prewar western 
un Yet, one way or another, in 
the process of helping them we slowly im- 
plant the conviction that communism is 
their worst menace, All possible foes of their 
freedom. 

During the past year, I have visited eight 
of the remaining free nations of Asia. Fol- 
lowing are some observations brought back 
from each country: ` - 

KOREA 


This is still the hottest spot in the Far 
East, though the shooting ended last July. 

Here, on the opposite sides of a buffer strip, 
with 5,000 Indian troops and 22,000 un- 
repatriated prisoners of war between them, 
are the two greatest belligerent forces as- 
sembled anywhere in the world. 

Communist China, now a major military 
power, has an estimated 750,000 men under 
the phony name of “People's Volunteers” in 
North Korea and in reserve along the Yalu 
River. The United Nations’ force is half that 
size. In the uneasy truce, both sides have 
built striking power as well as deeper de- 
fenses. We may have atomic artillery near 
the front and atom bombs in Okinawa or 
Japan. 

It is a stalemate. 

Nothing short of a war is ever likely to 
unite Korea again. The Chinese Commu- 
nists have taken over North Korea. 

President Syngman Rhee of South Korea 
must know this. No political conference will 
ever bring permanent unification of North 
and South Korea. So, in a New Year mes- 
sage, Mr. Rhee has called upon the free 
world to join his country in a “great crusade” 
against communism. 

What the allies will do, and what Mr. 
Rhee will do with or without their help, are 
still the big questions of the Far East. And 
if that were not enough, there is the addi- 
tional question of what happens to the balky 
war prisoners who, under the armistice agree- 
ment, must be released on January 23. 

Only one thing is certain—the Commu- 
nists themselves had better not start the war 
in Korea again. It would be to a finish. 
The United States would retaliate by strik- 
ing directly at Red China by alr and sea. 

JAPAN 

It was apparent, even before the Allied 
occupation ended, that Japan would revert 
to ways of life that suited her best and would 
Po a course that national interest indi- 
ca 

That generally has been the pattern. One 
competent observer remarked: “As a race of 
nationality, the Japanese love no one except 
themselves, They are so convinced of their 
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innate superiority that tt maddens them 
when other nations remain unconvinced on 
that point.” 

Rearmament is the stickiest issue between 
our two countries. The Japanese shrewuly 
guessed we were guarding thelr country from 
the Russians in our own interest—and would 
be prepared to do so indefinitely. 

That's one reason they're stalling. They 
would like to use the money for other things: 
Erecting hotels, rebuilding their industrial 
machine, angling for foreign trade; and, not 
least, keeping wazes up and people reason- 
ably well-fed, both to offset communism and 
to keep the government party in power. 

The public still confuses rearmament with 
hated militarism. Prime Minister Yoshida, 
as canny as they come even at 75, with his 
gray kid gloves, fat cigar, and cherubic 
smile, Is playing it sharp. He would like to 
see it our way but he knows Suzuki-San's 
bitter memories of warlordism—he has such 
memories himself, and he did a turn in jall 
for talking up to prewar generals. 

Anti-Americanism? It is not very deep— 
compared with the real thing I saw in 1938. 
The press, radio, and films still are at it, but 
it’s more of a fad profitable to the practi- 
tioners, and a waning one at that. The 
Japanese enjoy seeing the American kicked 
in the pants. 

The real thing could be turned on again. 
But nobody in authority has done it. Time 
to watch out is when somebody gets to the 
faucet. 

Who can? Ultranationalists? They're 
stirring again, but no strong group has yet 
emerged. The Communists? They're even 
farther from the faucet, practically under- 
ground. 

Runaway inflation and lack of promising 
leaders are the big problems. Meanwhile, 
our late enemy and present ally is in the 
process of deciding how much to dip into 
the past and how far to reach into the future. 

MALAYA 


A year ago when I was in the steaming Ma- 
Jayan jungles, it looked as if the British 
had a decided edge on the Communists. But 
despite stendy Red casualties, mostly Chi- 
nese, the enemy force is about as large as 
ever—5,000 to 6,000. There are no better 
jungle fighters. With this small number, 
they keep a British-led army of 75,000 tied 
down. There are indications they plan new 
attacks in 1954 with reorganized forces. 

As one British officer said: “We're fighting 
an army of 5,000 men and 50,000 trees.“ 

Britain's brilliant, nervous, explosive mili- 
tary leader, Sir Gerald Templer, leaves Ma- 
laya this year for a NATO post in Europe. 
He prides himself on speaking frankly, some- 
times almost insultingly. When I inter- 
viewed him, he read from a card on his desk, 
in clipped accents: 

“Ah, yes—from Scripps-Howard newspa- 
pers. ‘Very patriotic,’ I note. That means 
they're anti-British, of course.“ He has no 
use for the Japanese. “One of their consuls 
from Singapore came up to call on me the 
other day. Brought a gift, like Japs usually 
do. I told him to take his bloody bribe and 
get out of here.” 

But General Templers been an Inspira- 
tional leader, the kind that likes to go into 
the jungles with his men. His bounciness 
has been balanced by the able Malcolm Mac- 
Donald, Britain's commissioner for south- 
east Asia, who gets along excellently with 
Americans. General Templer will be suc- 
ceeded by his brilliant deputy. Sir Donald 
MacGiliyary, who knows Malaya even better 
than his boss. 

The Commies are directed by a high com- 
mand in Red China. Britains problem is to 
win the hearts and minds of Malaya's racial 
groups. The Malayans themselves are out- 
numbered in their own country; half of the 
6 million population are Chinese, 700,000 are 
Indians, They are by no means united on 
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how to get rid of the Commies or in their 
nationalist aspirations. 
INDOCHINA 


The man to watch in this strange, frus- 
trated country of three associated states is 
the Vietnam ex-Premier, Nguyen Van Tam. 

This tubby, wrinkled 59-year-old strong 
man of Saigon is an ardent Nationalist. He 
believes Vietnam, with no more than current 
help from France and the United States, 
could win the war against the Communist- 
led Viet Minh—if France would agree that 
Indochina could have complete independ- 
ence, outside the French Union, after the 
war. 

Van Tam harbors ideas of succeeding Bao 
Dal, who was appointed by the French as 
“chief of state“ for life. Last month the 
Premier went to bat with Bao Dal on Na- 
tionalist issues; including general elections 
and a national union government of all anti- 
Communist factions to negotiate with France 
for full independence. Bao Dal, with French 
backing, unseated Van Tam—but he'll be 
heard from again, He's a politician and 
popular. His son, an airman who flew with 
one of our bomber wings in north Africa 
during War H. commands the Vietnam Army. 
As the son sees it, agreeing with. his father, 
in the long run only the Vietnamese them- 
selves can pacify Indochina. 

Too many Vietnamese, who certainly are 
not commies, support the Viet Minh today, 
or are at least passive in this 8-year-old war. 
They believe a Viet Minh victory offers the 
quickest way to independence. 

So the war continues, the initiative with 
the Reds. Gen. Henri-Eugene Navarre, the 
French commander says 6 more months of 
hard fighting will bring victory. Our own 
help is monumental, and still growing— 
about two-thirds of the financing. Along 
the flower-banked streets agd in the side- 
walk cafes of brooding Saigon, they say Gen- 
eral Navarre Js too optimistic. 

THAILAND 


Every new Communist offensive in Indo- 
china brings speculation by the armchair 
pundits that happy, Uttle Thalland (or 
Siam) is threatened. 

So it is. Communist China, with its peri- 
odic famines, covets Thailand's annual rice 
surplus. But the Siamese never seem to 
worry much. 

Besides abhorring communism almost to 
a man—the Siamese have only a thousand 
or so homegrown Reds, not counting the 
pro-Communist Chinese within their bor- 
ders—the country relies on several other 
things. It was one of the first nations to 
send troops to Korea and among the first to 
ban trade with Red China. Thailand there- 
fore is conyinced that the United Nations 
would act promptly if the Indochina Reds 
ever crossed the border. 

Thailand has faith, too, in the United 
States. Genuinely appreciative of our 
stream of military and economic help, they 
feel we would not let them down. Their 
army is only about 50,000 strong. 

Nevertheless, they are realistic enough to 
keep a wary eye on an autonomous free That 
state, set up a year ago in south China's 
neighboring Yunnan Province. The Siamese 
are historically Thai people, whose tribes 
are still found in south China and Indo- 
china. 

“Right now,” says Thailand's smooth For- 
eign Minister, Prince Wan Walthayakon. 
“the danger is only potential. It will be- 
come actual only in accordance with the 
pace and extent of Communist aggression.” 
Meanwhile, Thailand is safely on our side, at 
least internally. 

INDONESIA 

Of all the free countries of southeast Asia, 
Indonesia is ripest for Communist picking. 

It has 3,000 islands, including revolt-rid- 
den Sumatra which curves up around Singa- 
pore from the south, If it goes Communist 
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the Red flank will be complete around 
southeast Asia and extend almost to 
Australia, 

What holds the young Republic together is 
bafiling—perhaps no more than the vagaries 
Of Moscow's timetable, Th well-organized 
Communist Party of/ Indonesia now has 
balance of power in the Government. This 
is the strongest position the Reds have en- 
jJoyed since 1948, when they almost took over 
the Republic. They completely control the 
federation of trades unions and, as in Indo- 
china, play heavily on hot-blooded nation- 
alism. 

Two other parties are bigger, the Masjuml 
(Mosiem) and the Nationalists.. But they 
lack the Reds disciplined drive, ‘They battle 
between themselves, principally on whether 
Indonesia should have a general election. 
The Republic neyer has held an election. 
President Sukarno who, apparently, is in of- 
fice for life, rules more or less by decree. 
The Nationalists, who make up the cabinet, 
want no election because the Moslems with 
90 percent ot the population, might sweep 
the country. 

Corruption, graft, and doubliedealing are 
8s lush as the jungle itself. Frequent armed 
rebellions are too much for the 200,000-man 
army, throwing the country into semian- 
archy. Despite rich natural resources, the 
8- years of war, occupation and revolution 
have seriously crippled the economy. 

Indonesia, in an official effort to stay neu- 
tral between communism and the West, 
resolutely turned thumbs down on American 
military ald. But we have managed to pour 
around #4 million annually into the coun- 
try—with not much to show for it, 


FORMOSA 


President Elsenhower in his inaugural 
Message last January sald he was ordering 
that the United States 7th fleet “no longer 
be employed to shield Communist China.” 

This put new life and high hope in Na- 
tionalist China. It focused world attention 
on the 500,000-man anti-Communist army 
on Formosa, preparing for the day when it 
could strike back for its mainland home. 

American correspondents who rushed to 
Taipeh were told by top Chinese leaders: 
“When we land on the mainland, we mean 
to stay.“ And— with 150 sabre jets he 
could do the job * * there are 650.000 or- 
ganized guerrillas in China to help us.” 
And, “decisions made in Washington, not 
here, will determine what we do.” 

Since then nothing has happened—beyond 
a few guerrilla raids and naval harassments 
and a stepped-up program of American aid, 
including those much-wanted jets. The 
visiting correspondents have gone, a minor 
cabinet crisis has occurred, and. except for 
occasional yisits by American military lead- 
ers, Formosa has been left alone. 

Yet morale has continued high, thanks 
partly to able Karl Rankin, United States 
Ambassador. Chiang Kal-shek's troops are 
getting a little older but there are at least 
15 well-trained light divisions. 

But what of those decisions in Wash- 
ington? Apparently none has been made. 
American observers on Formosa put it this 
way: “If we want Chiang to do nothing but 
defend Formosa, we are sending him too 
much aid; but if we want him to open a real 
offensive on the mainland, we are doing far 
too little.” 

PHILIPPINES 


Most hopeful of all the troubled spots in 
the Fur East is the Philippines. 

Ramon Magsaysay on November 10 was 
Overwhelmingly elected president and his 
opponent, President Eipidio Quirino, didn't 
try to stay on. It had been freely predicted 
Quirino would never give up the presidency 
regardiess of the vote. 

The Filipinos are launched upon a promis- 
ing new era. President Magsaysay cam- 
paigned on the issue of corruption. As an 


administrator he Is yet untested, and his 
cabinet comparatively unknown. But his 
record of integrity is unchallenged. Filipinos 
are convinced he will not. disappoint them. 

But the principal cause for rejoicing is that 
the people showed the world, and in partic- 
ular their Far East neighbors, that the young 
republic was capable of carrying out a dem- 
ocratic election under stress. 

President Magsaysay will be as strong a 
friend of America as he is an enemy of com- 
munism. He faces a host of internal fiscal 
and economic problems. 


OLAND D. RUSSELL, 
t 


President Eisenhower’s “D-day” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN ‘THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my remarks, I include an article entitled 
“President Eisenhower's ‘D-day’,” writ- 
ten by Ernest K. Lindley, which appeared 
in the December 7, 1953, issue of News- 
week. 

I think it is reasonable to infer from 
the written article that Mr. Lindley did 
not think at the time he wrote this par- 
ticular article that President Eisen- 
hower has been a fighting President to 
date. Also, that the first year of his 
administration has been one of Govern- 
ment by postponement. 

It will be interesting to see if Presi- 
dent Eisenhower becomes a fighting 
President with his own party Members 
in Congress, If so, it will be most in- 
teresting to see the percentage of sup- 
port the President will receive from the 
Republicans in Congress. 

Mr. Lindley is a careful writer. I as- 
sume he had received information from 
some persons close to President Eisen- 
hower that 

The Eisenhower administration, it may be 
stated categorically, is now prepared to take 
the offensive. 


I note Mr. Lindley’s attempted com- 
parison of the first year of President Eis- 
enhower's administration with “many of 
the characteristics of the Army of the 
Potomac before Grant” and that the 
passage of “the foreign-aid program, ex- 
tension of excess-profits tax, and some 
other essential items in its armory” were 
a partial victory that “may be regarded 
as President Eisenhower's Gettysburg.” 

If this comparison has any applica- 
tion to the first year of the present ad- 
ministration, then it was the Democrats 
in Congress—the minority or opposition 
party—not the Republicans—that saved 
the day for President Eisenhower, in the 
period which Mr. Lindley stated, “up 
to now has displayed many of the char- 
acteristics of the Army of the Potomac 
before Grant.” 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER'S D-Dar“ 


(By Ernest K. Lindley) , 

The Eisenhower administration up to now 
has displayed many of the characteristics of 
the Army of the Potomac before Grant. In 
ite first days it was occasionally caught by 
surprise and routed by weaker but more de- 
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termined and more skillfully. led forces. 
When it had overwhelming superiority, it 
failed to take the offensive, pleading to take 
need for more time to get ready and overesti- 
mating its opposition. When rebuffed, it 
usually retreated. When it won an initial 
advantage, it failed to follow through. It 
seemed to lack a consistent strategy. 

To identify the President's lieutenants 
with Civil War counterparts would perhaps 
stretch the comparison too far, although 
Ezra Taft Benson's imperturbable resolution 
under fire suggests Winfleld Scott Hancock, 

Near the end of the first session of Con- 
gress, the administration took a stand deep 
in its own territory and saved the foreign-aid 
program, extension of the excess-profits tax, 
and some other essential items in its armory. 
That partial victory may come to be 
as its Gettysburg. This assumes of course. 
that Mr. Eisenhower's Army of the Potomac, 
like Grant's, passes to and perserveres in the 
offensive. 

The Eisenhower administration, it may be 
stated categorically, is now prepared to take 
the offensive. It has developed a compre- 
hensive legislative program. Part of this pro- 
gram already has been approved by the Cabi- 
net and other parts are nearing that stage, 
This program contains some things that will 
disappoint, and perhaps decidely displease, 
various elements in the Republican Party. 

It may be stated further that men who 
want the President to fight for this program 
now appear to be in the ascendant. There 
are indications that the President's jaw is eet. 

At intervals during the last 10 months, 
predictions have come from the inner cir- 
cles of the administration that the Presi- 
dent was going to become firm or even 
On some occasions, as in the fight 
over the confirmation of Ambassador Boh- 
len, these predictions were borne out. Just 
as often, they were not. 

For at least four reasons, similar fore- 
casts now rest on a broader foundation, 
First, there is a limit to the pushing around 
which a man even so forbearing as Mr. 
Eisenhower will endure, Secondly, he has 
hag an opportunity to learn from experi- 
ence that appeasement of his enemies in 
the party is unrewarding. Thirdly, the time 
for action on several problems is running 
out, and it is evident that unless Mr. Elsen- 
hower seizes and holds leadership he is not 
likely to go down in the books as a success- 
ful President. Fourthly, his administration 
has had time to develop a comprehensive 
program. 

The numerous commissions, committees, 
and other study groups set up by the Elsen- 
hower administration last spring were not 
intended to become a battery of “file and 
forget" files. Postponement was in large 
part a deliberate strategy. Whether it was 
a wise strategy is still an open question. 
But, in the administration at least, the de- 
cisions then deferred are now being made. 
If the President now presents and energeti- 
cally presses a comprehensive Elsenhower 
program, the charge of “government by 
postponement” will automatically fall. 

Mr. Eisenhower's advisers realize that sey- 
eral parts of his legislative program. will 
divide the Republican Party. They are ready 
to put aside the doctrine, which so often 
prevailed last spring, that no measure shall 
be pressed which is not approved by all, or 
nearly all, the Republicans in the House 
and Senate. 

Mr. Eisenhower has gone about the de- 
velopment of his program much as a com- 
mander prepares for a major invasion. 
Meanwhile, in preliminary engagements he 
has tested various tactics and the caliber of 
his Heutenants. Now, D-day is near at hand. 
It will arrive with his state of the Union 
message to Congress. Whether the Eisen- 
hower offensive will be executed with force, 
skill, and pertinacity we must walt to see. 
But undeniably it is being mounted. 
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Protecting the Public Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January i1, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, since the end of World War II, 
the use of new chemicals in the produc- 
tion of pesticides has increased at such 
a rate that the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act of 1938 has, for all intent 
and purposes relative to pesticides, be- 
come obsolete. During the last session 
of this Congress, I introduced legislation, 
H. R. 4277, to amend the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act so that officials of the Food 
and Drug Administration could more 
easily cope with the present situation. 

Many have become quite fearful of any 
or all pesticide chemicals—some of these 
fears are based on fact, but the vast ma- 
jority have arisen from vicious propa- 
ganda designed to provoke hysteria. 
The very nature of the existing laws 
tends to foster rather than eliminate 
these fears. Under present conditions, 
the manufacturer of a new pesticide 
chemical need only to apply to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and get his ap- 
proval under the Federal Insecticide, 
Rodenticide, and Fungicide Act of 1947 
in order to place his product on the mar- 
ket. A tolerance need not be established 
and, therefore, it was possible that a 
dangerous product could be placed on the 
market. 

I believe it is proper to point out at 
this time that industry has been quite 
careful to insure that the products they 
place on the market are not dangerous 
to public health. Recently, one manu- 
facturer withdrew his product voluntar- 
ily from the market just as soon as he 
found out it might be dangerous to public 
health. This was done before his prod- 
uct was investigated by Food and Drug. 
Had this individual been without scru- 
ples and cared only for economic gains, 
he could have let his product remain on 
the market until such time as Federal 
authorities confiscated it as poisonous or 
deleterious. 


Under the provisions of the bill which 
I have introduced today, no product 
could be placed on the market unless a 
tolerance is first established. 

When I introduced the first pesticide 
residue bill, I said that it was the cul- 
mination of many hours of conferences 
with interested groups and was the com- 
mon ground of thinking for all con- 
cerned. There were some differences of 
thinking in respect to some of the pro- 
visions and language. Hearings were 
held by a subcommittee of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
headed by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr, SPRINGER], and it was determined 
that further study should be made with 
the hopes that the differences could be 
ironed out. It was agreed that the 
counsel for the committee along with 
representatives of the Food and Drug 
Administration, the Department of Ag- 
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riculture, the farming industry, the 
manufacturing industry, and myself 
should meet and recommend any 
changes which might be necessary. 
The meetings have been held. Offi- 
cials of Food and Drug, Agriculture, 
land-grant colleges, farm organiza- 
tions, chemical industry, and myself 
have held several conferences and have 
agreed on all major issues in question 
with the result being the clean bill 
which I introduced today. 
PRESENT LAW 


Under the provisions of the 1938 act, 
a food is considered adulterated if it 
bears or contains any poisonous or dele- 
terious substance which is unnecessary 
or which exceeds an amount specified 
by regulations of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Pesti- 
cide chemicals used in agriculture are 
generally considered to be poisonous or 
deleterious substances, and, as such, 
are subject to the provisions of the act 
limiting the amount which may remain 
in or on food. The amount which may 
remain in or on food, which is deter- 
mined by secretarial regulations, is gen- 
erally referred to as a tolerance. 

The present procedure for establish- 
ing tolerances involves the holding of 
public hearings at which time evidence 
must be presented to show:. First, the 
use of the pesticide chemical is neces- 
Sary in the production of food: second, 
the amount of residues remaining in or 
on the food; and, third, toxicity data 
upon which tolerances adequate to pro- 
tect the public health may be estab- 
lished. 


This procedure has been in effect for 
over 15 years. I might point out that 
at the time this procedure was estab- 
lished, it was not anticipated that such 
tremendous gains would be made by in- 
dustry. Many thought then as others did 
during the early 1800's in regard to 
the United States Patent Office when 
legislation was introduced to close that 
office because some felt that everything 
that was to be invented had been in- 
vented already. It would be folly, or 
the words of a person destitute of imag- 
ination, if he were to say nothing more 
could be invented and the Patent Office 
should be closed. 

Mr. Speaker, it would border on’ the 
Same today if someone were to say every 
new chemical pesticide had been dis- 
covered. Government and industry are 
just beginning to clear the way for new 
and better pesticides to curb, and per- 
haps some day completely eliminate, the 
staggering losses incurred by agriculture 
due to fungae and pests.. These losses 
have cost not only agriculture, but the 
consumer as well, billions of dollars. 

Industry has been faced with an al- 
most insurmountable handicap in this 
field. This handicap has been the cum- 
bersome and impracticable procedure to 
establish tolerances under existing laws. 
Since 1938, a tolerance has been estab- 
lished for only one pesticide chemical. 
In 1950 lengthy public hearings at a cost 
of nearly a half a million dollars to Gov- 
ernment, to industry, to agricultural or- 
ganizations, and to the various land- 
grant colleges were held. These hear- 
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ings, despite the extensive hours of testi- 
mony, failed to produce the establishing 
of a single tolerance of any degree. 
The bill which I introduced is designed 
to remedy this defect by providing a 
simple, more appropriate procedure to 
establish tolerances for pesticide chemi- 
cals and to prevent the use of the new 
pesticide chemical until such a tolerance 
as needed has been established. 
SUMMARY OF PROCEDURE 


Under my bill, the process for estab- 
lishing a tolerance on a pesticide chemi- 
cal used on raw agricultural commodities 
would be initiated by the manufacturer, 
of the chemical, or by one similarly situ- 
ated, or by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare initiative. Such 
person would file a petition with the Sec- 
retary requesting a tolerance with scien- 
tific data and reasons in support thereof, 
and would request the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to certify to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare that the 
pesticide chemical was useful for its in- 
tended purpose, and that the requested 
tolerance was in line with the amount 
of residue likely to result when the pesti- 
cide chemical was used as proposed. 

Within 90 days after this were done, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare would make public a regulation 
establishing a tolerance. If within this 
period the person petitioning for the tol- 
erance requested, or the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare deemed 
it desirable, the matter would be sub- 
mitted to an advisory committee of sci- 
entific experts familiar with the prob- 
lems involved. Members of the advisory 
committee would be appointed by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare from a list submitted by the 
National Academy of Sciences. The ad- 
visory committee, after studying the data 
before it, would make a report and rec- 
ommendations of an advisory nature to 
the Secretary, who would consider the 
report in establishing a tolerance, 

The bill also provides that anyone 
adversely affected by a tolerance issued 
under the foregoing procedure could re- 
quest a public hearing on the tolerance 
or portions thereof deemed objection- 
able upon a showing of reasonable 
grounds, A public hearing would then 
be held on the controversial issue of the 
proposed tolerance. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare would 
then publish an order affirming or modi- 
fying the original tolerance upon the 
basis of evidence produced at the hear- 
ing. This order would.be subject to 
court review in the manner generally 
prescribed in other regulatory statutes. 

CONCLUSION 


All in all, I believe the procedure speci- 
fied in this bill would enable the prompt 
and efficient establishment of appropri- 
ate tolerances for pesticide chemicals 
used in or on raw agricultural commodi- 
ties. This would definitely be to the ad- 
vantage of all concerned with the use 
of pesticide chemicals. The food con- 
sumer for the first time would be as- 
sured that a tolerance ‘assuring safety 
has been established for every pesticide 
chemical used in the production and 
Storage of the raw agricultural com- 
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modity. At the same time, chemical 
manufacturers would have standards 
upon which to base recommendations to 
the grower in the use of these chemicals, 
and the grower would not have his prod- 
ucts confiscated because he did not know 
the tolerance for the various chemicals. 

The grower would be assured that. he 
would be in compliance with the law if 
he followed the recommendations of 
these agencies and of the manufacturer. 
The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare would have a definite stand- 
ard to carry on their enforcement re- 
sponsibilities as regards to a safe food 
supply under the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. 

In view of the urgency of this legisla- 
tion and the expressed need for it, as 
well as the complete agreement, I sin- 
cerely hope carly action will be given 
this bill. 


William T. Collins, Surrogate of New York 
County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 18, 1953, about 300 members of the 
New York bar assembled at the Manhat- 
tan Club in New York City to celebrate 
the 25th anniversary of the judicial serv- 
ices of Surrogate Collins. Born 67 years 
ago in lower New York, in the district 
which I have the honor of representing 
Surrogate William T. Collins typifies the 
rise of a boy from the sidewalks of New 
York to a position of prominence in his 
beloved city. Since his first entry into 
public service in 1907, the public has been 
well aware of Judge Collins’ judicial abil- 
ity and understanding. For many years 
he has played an active part in civic and 
charitable activities. He has been hon- 
ored by his church by being made a 
Knight of Malta. In 1943 he was cited 
for his outstanding contributions to the 
interfaith movement. The Federation 
of Jewish Philanthropies in 1951 paid 
tribute to him for his efforts in behalf of 
this worthwhile endeavor. These are 
but two of the many honors he has ac- 
quired through the years. The list is 
endless. 

I feel his remarks were so cogent, so 
sincere, and felicitous in expression, lam 
moved to insert them herewith: 

Listening to the eTusive praise, which will 
bewilder and dazzle and overwhelm me the 
rest of my days, I was keenly tempted to in- 
terrupt the well-meaning perpetrators by 
reminding them of the pertinent admonition 
in Homer's Iiiad— y 
“Praise me not too much, 

Nor blame me, for thou speakest to the 
Greoks 
Who know me.” 

Moreover, the thickly spread praise 
brought to mind the embarrassing dictum 
of Jonathan Swift that: 

“Tis an old maxim in the schools, 
That fiattery’s the food of fools.” 
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In addition, I felt I should shut off the flow 
of flattery by nudging the} speakers with 
Mark Twain's observation about truth. 
„Truth,“ he once said, “is the most valuable 
thing we possess. Therefore we should be 
economical with it.” 

Well, even if my charitable friends have 
been lavish with the truth tonight, let me 
assure them that it has not been wasted or 
lost on me. For, if flattery’s the food of 
Tools, It's my dish, and I lap it up ravenously. 

In this gluttonous position I'm somewhat 
comforted by the decision of the poet who 
wrote: 


The love of praise, howe'er concealed by art, 
Reigns more or less and glows, in every 
heart.” 


No; I can't truthfully tell you that my ears 
were closed or that I wanted to escape by the 
nenrest exit while the speakers were doing 
their pleasing stuff. 

“Delightful praise!—lke summer rose, 

That brighter in the dewdrop giows.” 

Tonight this is all the more profoundly 
appreciated because it emanates from our 
president and my dear friend, Tom Corcoran, 
from my boyhood chum and schoolmate 
Tommy Sheridan. Likewise I am grateful 
for the eulogistic and soothing words of my 
friend and superior, Dave Peck. 

Every now and then Dave and his confed- 
erates take me behind the Twenty-fifth 


Street marble shed and administer a not- 


always-gentle judicial spanking for what 
they, in their superior wisdom, deem my 
misconception of the law. ‘Tonight, how- 
ever, I have him across my knees. Even so, 
I happily reject the advantage. Indeed. after 
hearing Dave's eloquent, superlatively sat- 
isfying, and stirring tribute, I feel more like 
taking him affectionately to my proud and 
grateful bosom instead of across my knees. 
I am deeply and warmly thankful for his 
bountiful approbation, not only because of 
his exalted position, but also because all who 
know him know that he is not careless in dis- 
tributing compliments. Consequently all 
Teversals are gladly forgiven. 

Of the many others present, at this de- 
Nghtful celebration, I can feelingly say: 

“We have been friends together, 
In sunshine and in shade.” 

I wouid indeed be insensitive to all human 
emotions, to all natural sentiment, if my 
heart did not respond with abundant grati- 
tude for this magnificent manifestation of 
esteem and friendship, and if my thoughts 
were not laden with remembrances traversing 
a quarter of a century—and even beyond. 

When I reflect on the incandescent history 
of this 88-year-old Manhattan Club, and con- 
sider the great men it has honored, and 
who have honored the club, it becomes in- 
expressibly heartwarming and soul stirring 
that my 25 years as judge and surrogate 
should be marked so movingly in this citadel 
of friendship and distinction. I need not 
stress that I relish the glowing memories 
which these dear walls hold for me, and I 
am immensely proud that I've been a mem- 
ber of this club for more than two decades, 
and that I served as its president for 4 
years, 

I make no secret of the fact that I was 
infused with exultation when, in December 
1928, the distinguished Democratic Governor, 
Al Smith, appointed me to preside in the 
Supreme Court, where my dear father was 
once an attendant. Soelf-evidently, the event 
Was an epochal one in my life, 

And still another epochal happening in 
my busy life was in 1946, when the distin- 
guished and capable Republican Governor, 
Tom Dewey, appointed me, an- incurable 
Democrat, to succeed my incomparable 
friend, your devoted friend and our former 
president, the great surrogate, the late la- 
mented Jim Foley. 
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I would be guilty of false modesty were 
I to refrain from expressing tonight my 
eternal gratitude and vast pride for what 
I believe to be a unique distinction—of 
having been appointed first by an eminent 
Democrat and later by an eminent Repub- 
can, each of whom was the choice of his 
party for the Presidency. I devoutly hope 
that I have vindicated the confidence reposed 
in me by these two notable Governors. and 
that I have not disappolnted the political 
parties that nominated me, or the voters 
who trustingly elected me. 
Although my decisions have not always 
squared with subsequent opinions of the 
appellate courts, they have, nevertheless, al- 
ways squared with my conscience. Tes. my 
conscience immodestly assures me that I 
have striven scrupulously to conform to the 
succinct and humane code of the prophet 
Micah, to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with my God.” 

Throughout the years that I have been 
privileged to bask in what Coke happily 
called the gladsome light of jurisprudence, 
my conception of rules of procedure, of tech- 
nicalities, has been that they are routes, not 
the destination; the tools, not the product; 
the destination and the product is Justice. 
I have tried to emphasize the spirit rather 
than the letter of the law. The substance 
has always seemed to me vastly more impor- 
tant than the form. To me, the common law 
means commonsense; the statutory law, as I 
view it, is, in the words of Samuel Johnson, 
“the last resort of human wisdom acting 
upon human experience for the benefit of the 
public.” 

Tonight my nostalgic and misty eyes natu- 
rally look back upon what Tennyson vividly 
called the eternal landscape of the past. 
“Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 

Swells at my breast, and turns the past to 
pain.” 

Eagerly glancing around these tables, I 
poignantly miss the many departed whose 
friendship I valued and whose company I 
loved. 

I do not intend to burden you with a 
chronology of the noteworthy happenings 
during my 25-years on the bench. Yet, ref- 
erence to a few of them will indicate the 
length and the significance of the span we 
have crossed in the momentous interim. 

I have already noted that when I was ap- 
pointed in 1928 Coolidge was President; Wil- 
liam Howard Taft was Chief Justice of the 
United States; the nonparell Cardozo was 
chief judge of the court of appeals, and a 
former president of this club; our devoted 
friend, Victor J. Dowling, occupied the piv- 
otal position now so efficiently and gra- 
ciously held by Dave Peck. Lyman Spalding 
was president of this club. The personable 
and jaunty Jimmy Walker was mayor, and 
our mayor-elect and fellow member, young 
Bob Wagner, was just finishing prep school 
and stil 3 years away from voting age. 
Neither the New Deal nor the Fair Deal had 
been conceived. Prohibition was on the 
books, but the stuff was in the bot tles. 
World War II was not even dimly on the hori- 
zon, and the atom age was not visible in the 
crystal ball. F. D. R. was not part of our 
language, and U. N. were fust letters in the 
alphabet. The world was more recognizable 
and less complicated. 

Thus, the quarter of a century I have worn 
the sacred Judicial robe witnessed miraculous 
changes; unpredicted, undreamed of, un- 
imagined things came to pass. Those years 
were extraordinarily historic and unprece- 
dentedly productive. Like all changes, like 
all human experience—in sum, like life it- 
self—the products and consequences have 
been mixtures of good and evil, of tears of 
joy and tears of sorrow, of laughter and 
mourning, of exaltation and Iamentation, of 
pain and robustness, of buoyancy and de- 
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spondency, of birth and death—of Democrat 
and Republican. And despite everything, 
our hopes are still vigorous and aloft, our 
faith remains invincible, and our undaunted 
eyes envision a better future. 

All in all, Iam fortunate and happy to be 
able to say that life has been good to me. 
And I would like to think that I have recipro- 
cated in some small measure by making at 
least a small contribution toward a reason- 
able and decent and an equitable adminis- 
tration of justice. 

I thank each of you most heartily for mak- 
ing me ineffably happy by your presence on 
this impressive and—for me, anyway— 
memorable occasion. Although it would be 
difficult for any human being to measure up 
to the magnanimous laudations of this eve- 
ning, please be assured that you have inspired 
me to try more diligently and faithfully than 
ever to deserve this splendid demonstration 
of your high regard, your rare confidence, 

and your priceless friendship. 

And now, having seen that “my cup run- 
neth over,” you have thoughtfully and gen- 
erously come to the rescue by providing Mrs. 
Collins and me with a much larger and ele- 
gant and more useful receptacle. Thereby 
you have enhanced my gratitude and in- 
creased my debt to you beyond calculation 
or possible repayment. 

This handsome silver bowl will ornament 
our table and thus decorate our home. It is 
a rich keepsake. And when the candles are 
lighted, they will brighten our spirits and 
‘warm our hearts. 

Of course, if Mrs. Collins were here, she, 
too, would thank you fervently. In her ab- 
sence, I'm thanking you for her, as her epecial 
guardian, as well as amicus curiae. 


REA Criticism Backfires’ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an editorial from the Marshfield News- 
Herald, Marshfield, Wis., Howard A. 
Quirt, editor and publisher, of Friday, 
December 11, 1953. The editorial reads 
as follows: 

REA Criticism BACKFIRES 


Senator Keravvern, who said some nasty 
things about Republican administration of 
the REA while he was in Wisconsin this fall 
campaigning in the Ninth District, has not 
stopped saying them. But he should. 

The Senator was brought up sharply the 
other day when Ancher Nelson, the Minne- 
sota man who now heads the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, corrected some of 
the figures the Tennessean has been using. 
“We are hopeful you will be pleased to learn,” 
Nelson sald blandly, “that the department 
has made loans totaling $39,501,600 in the 
first 4 months of fiscal year 1953-54, rather 
than $29,095,748 mentioned in your letter.“ 

The amount the Government is lending to 
rural-electric cooperatives is, however, no 
sound basis for a comparison of Republican 
versus Democratic interest in farm electri- 
fication. 

It would be well for Senator Keravver and 
other critics of the present administration to 
remember that there is no longer the need 
for REA credit which existed during the ear- 
lier years of the program. Today more than 
90 percent of the Nation's farms have elec- 
tricity, and it would not speak well of the 
Democratic stewardship of the REA program 
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up to this time if the Nation’s REA co-ops 
still needed as much credit as they did when 
they were getting under way. 


' ` Shipstead Drafts Cheap Northwest 


Power Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, the history of the development 
of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion would not be complete without cita- 
tion of the all-important part played by 
former Senator Henrik Shipstead, of 
Minnesota, in the birth and development 
of that great program. Fortunately, the 
files of the St. Paul Pioneer Press record 
the fact of the all-important part that 
Senater Shipstead had in that great 
American enterprise. 

Senator Shipstead served in the 
United States Senate for 24 years. He 
and Mrs. Shipstead now live at Alex- 
andria, Minn., where they enjoy not 
only the friendships and associations of 
that community but of their host of 
friends throughout the entire State of 
Minnesota. 

For the Recor; I enclose an article 
from the St. Paul Pioneer Press of De- 
cember 24, 1934, under the byline of 
J. R. Wiggins, who was then the staff 
correspondent of that publication. 

The article follows: 

SHIPSTEAD Darts CHEAP NORTHWEST POWER 
PLAN—CONGRESS O. K. To BE SOUGHT ON 
FARM AREA AID—UNTTED STATES AND STATES 
Wou.tp Jom To Burp TVA“ PROJECT ON 
UPPER MississipP1—FerperaL LOANS AIMED— 
JOBS FOR MILLIONS AND MODERNIZED RURAL 
Homes SEEN UNDER PROGRAM 


(By J. R. Wiggins) 

WASHINGTON, December 23.—An upper 
Mississippi version of the Tennessee Valley 
Administration, to bring to northwest rural 
communities low-cost electricity, inexpen- 
sive farm-home modernization, restore lake 
levels and ground waters, and control floods 
is provided in legislation being drafted by 
Senator Shipstead, of Minnesota, for presen- 
tation early in the next session of Congress. 

Broad State and iocal powers will be 
sought from the Federal Government to per- 
mit a joint State and national program of 
water-resource utilization and rural electri- 
fication and modernization that will develop 
hydroelectric power sites, set up economical 
power units, turn back to forest or wilderness 
areas of drained land unadapted to agricul- 
ture, check rapid water runoff, and prevent 
flooding. 

More than a year's preparation in which 
experts in private fields and in the admin- 
istration have participated, Shipstead said, 
has been put into his legislation. 

Supplementary legislation to utilize pow- 
ers conveyed in his bill would be necessary 
in the States, he asserted. 


CALIS WATER ASSET 


“Treatment of water as an asset instead 
of an enemy,” Shipstead said here as he an- 
nounced his plan, “ought to be the philoso- 
phy behind a sound regional program for 
the Northwest to turn to the highest public 
advantage our tremendous natural heritage 
of streams and lakes.” 
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Federal assistance would be provided to 
prevent the tragedies of drought and water 
shortage induced by unwise drainage policies 
of the past, the senator said. 

Working together, he said, the communi- 


ties and States of the upper valley should 


not only return to marsh and forest areas 
unsuited to agriculture that were unwisely 
drained, but also should take steps to develop 
a region-wide system of water conservation 
that would begin with dams en the smallest 
draws and ditches to obstruct the rapidity 
of water runoff. 

Power aspects of his regional plan, the 
Senator said, were by no means limited to 
utilization of more than a million kilowatts 
of undeveloped hydro sites in the Northwest, 
but included as well provision for widespread 
construction of fuel-burning plants which 
the waterpower might supplement, 

SEES JOBS FOR MILLIONS 


Asserting that only 20 percent of the farms 
in Northwest States were shown to have elec- 
tricity In surveys made by the CWA for the 
Department of Agriculture, the Minnesota 
Senator sald these potential consumers of- 
fered a market for power in the manufacture 
of which millions of idle men might be 
profitably employed. 

Counties and other units of government, 
he said, must be permitted to join in cooper- 
ative units to create a single power agency 
of an area and population fixed by economies 
of electrical ‘generation and transmission. 
An ideal district, he thought, ought to be no 
larger than 200 miles in radius and have a 
population providing not less than 40,000 
consuming units. 

While offering no estimates of cost, the 
Senator said he had been told by sound 
engineering authority that 5,000 consuming 
units within a radius of 25 miles could be 
served by a plant built for $60,000. Farm 
electricity at 5 cents a kilowatt-hour, the 
Senator was inclined to belleve, would be 
possible. Such a rate he prophesied would 
multiply farm consumers in States like Min- 
nesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin, where farm 
rates are the highest in the country. 


PLANS GOVERNMENT LOANS 


To build necessary facilities of generation 
and transmission Shipstead's bill would have 
the Government make loans on revenue 
bonds secured by the earning capacity of the 
constructed plants and amortized out of 
their subscriber revenues. Such self- 
liquidating projects, he believed, should not 
be secured by existing Government units 
whose bonded debt already is heavy but by 
the new power districts to be set up. 

With cheap powor the Shipstead plan 
would couple farm home modernization. By 
using the organizing power of Government 
he said it would be possible to provide farm- 
ers with complete bathroom outfits at low 
cost. Purchases in thousands of lots, he said 
he had been informed by one of the Nation's 
largest plumbing manufacturing companies, 
might be arranged for as low as $50 for a tub, 
sink, and toilet. The Department of Agri- 
culture engineering division, he continued, 
would be drafted to make plans for simple 
farm-built concrete septic tank systems, 


PAYMENT ON ELECTRIC BILLS 


Equipment needed for farm home modern- 
ization, Shipstead declared, could be pur- 
chased by the power units set up and sold to 
farmers on a credit plan that would allow re- 
payment with their electric bills each month 
on a long-time installment plan. 

This scheme, he asserted, would put run- 
ning water and other modern conveniences 
in thousands of farm homes where they could 
not otherwise be provided at prices within 
reach of farm purchasers for a long time. 

To illustrate the potential demand for 
such modernization equipment at the right 
price, Shipstead cited the farm housing sur- 
vey conducted for the Department of Agri- 
culture by CWA workers, Taking Winona 
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acreage of 17,910,448 acres. This is a 
reduction of roughly 30 percent. Be- 
cause of nationwide dissatisfaction with 
such a tremendous reduction in cotton 
acreage for 1954 and because of the in- 
adequacies, unjust and unfair methods 
by which this allocation would have been 
made, I immediately saw an end to a way 
of life for many thousands of farmers, 
particularly in the South and more par- 
ticularly in the State of Louisiana. Al- 
though the plan offered by Mr. Benson 
provided for the small farmer to the ex- 
tent no contract would be made for less 
than a 5-acre allotment for 1954, nothing 
has been said of the tenant farmer, the 
Sharecropper, and the renter who is 
truly the forgotten man of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's directives. This 
man has no cotton acreage contract. 
He has for the most part a verbal agree- 
ment made on or about the ist of Jan- 
uary every year with his landlord who 
~ is the landowner, to cultivate a certain 
acreage of crops with his share being 
for the most part 50 percent of the yield. 
Although this man is furnished tools by 
the landlord, the labor is furnished by 
him and his family. This sharecropper 
for the most part has a large family and 
must have consideration which to this 
date has not developed. He is not eli- 
gible fora contract. He cannot and does 
not expect his landlord to disfurnish 
himself in order to give him, the tenant, 
all the available cotton acreage. This 
man and his family, as so often happens, 
are going to be forced to bear the brunt 
of the hardships and chaos resulting 
from the Department of Agriculture’s 
plan on cotton allocation. 

When Mr. Benson and his Department 
became aware of the voices from the 
grass roots expressing such pointed dis- 
satisfaction with the 17 million acres al- 
lotted cotton farmers, he issued a state- 
ment that he would recommend to the 
Congress an increase of 3 million acres 
which would result in a total of 21 mil- 
lion acres nationwide. The bug under 
the chip is the manner in which this 
cotton acreage is allotted. For instance, 
the State of Arkansas would be allotted 
under the Agriculture Department’s plan 
83 percent of their 1953 planting. The 
State of Oklahoma has been allotted 89 
percent of its 1953 planting. The State 
of Texas which is by far the largest cot- 
ton planting State in the Nation, plant- 
ing half of the entire cotton acreage, was 
allotted 77 percent under the first plan 
of the Department. On the other hand, 
the State of Arizona was allotted only 
45 percent of their 1953 plantings. The 
State of California was allotted only 50 
Percent of their 1953 planting, and my 
State of Louisiana was allotted only 69 
Percent of their 1953 planting. In my 
judgment this plan of the Department of 
Agriculture is woefully inadequate and 
I believe this—if it were possible for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make a trip 
through the cotton sections and see the 
tenant farmer of the cotton producing 
South attempting to make a living for 
a large family, working from daylight 
until after dark, more consideration 
would have been given this great seg- 
ment of Americana, 


When I campaigned for the office of 
Representative I promised that man 
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when I came to the Congress he could be 
assured of representation—he would 
know that GEORGE Long would speak for 
him and would never stand idly by and 
see his only method of providing bread 
for his wife and children taken from him 
without raising his voice in protest and 
here today I say to you, honorable mem- 
bers, if the plan proposed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is not changed these 
tenant farmers will be forced to move 
from their homes. They will of neces- 
sity adopt a gypsy existence. Our wel- 
fare offices in many parishes in the State 
of Louisiana have already had an in- 
crease of applications for assistance of 
well over 100 percent. If this plan pro- 
posed by the Secretary is adopted, rest 
assured you must make ready to provide 
soup lines. You must make ready to 
handle a panic because, as surely as I 
stand here today, 50,000 families in the 
State of Louisiana alone are going to be 
so affected that they will be forced to 
hunt for other employment. There is 
no other employment for these people. 
These men are skilled, it is true. Skilled 
at wresting a harvest from the land. But 
that is the only skill they possess., Farm- 
ing is the only way of life they know and 
are equipped for. 

The farmers of this Nation were asked 
by the Department of Agriculture to pro- 
duce 16 million bales of cotton in 1950. 
They turned to with a great good will 


and produced 16 million bales of cotton.’ 


Now we are in the position of having a 
great segment of our Nation go ragged, 
hungry, ill-clothed because of a surplus 
of the very fiber necessary to clothe 
them. We are agreed that cotton acre- 
age must be cut, but I will never agree 
that one cotton producing State shall 
be given 85 percent of their 1953 plant- 
ing and another State shall be given 50 
percent. I say if we are going to cut 
production let us use the same yardstick 
that we used for California, Let the 
same scale be applied to Arkansas as is 
applied to Louisiana. And this is exactly 
what is written in my bill to amend sec- 
tion 344 (f) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938. My bill provides for a 
20-percent cut straight across the board, 
all States alike on each man’s 1953 
planted acres in cotton. It provides for 
a minimum 5-acre contract for the small 
farmer, It further provides that no lo- 
cal committees will have authority to set 
up a socalled hardship pool and make 
allotments from this pool willy-nilly to 
whomever they decide might come 
within the hardship category. There is 
nationwide dissatisfaction with these lo- 
cal committees and it is very keen indeed, 

It is my sincere hope that this bill to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 will be passed in time to allow the 
cotton farmers of this Nation to apply it 
in planting their 1954 crop. 

Feerinay, LA., January 8, 1954. 
Hon GEORGE LONG, 
Washington D. O.: 

Absolutely ridiculous at the percentage 
of cropland a cotton farmer may plant to 
cotton depends on where he lives varying 
from 5 to 65 percent H everyone is raised to 
65 percent of 1951, 1952, and 1953 planting as 
outlined by Farm Bureau. Under 21 million 
authorized will result in 16 million acre 
planting putting half croppers and Farmers’ 
Home Administration clients on relief rolls. 
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We believe House No. 7060 providing for 20 
percent cut on 1953 planting with 5 acre 
minimum will result in 21 million acre plant- 
ing which would not disrupt economy or 
labor of cotton areas. Important Louisi- 
ana delegation present solid front. 
U. B. Evans. 
Bunkis Damy QUEEN, 

Bunkie, La.. December 22, 1953. 

Representative GEORGE S. Lone, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mz. Lona: I am writing you in regard 
to the recent cotton allotment given me on 
my farm, of which I have a total of 46% 
acres of cropland and of which I had in 
cotton this year 42%» acres, my allotment 
given me through the Marksville ASC office 
8510 acres, and having gone to see Mr. Joe 
Daigle as suggested by Mr. L. A. Mullin and 
he being in Mr. Daigle office both told me 
the allotment given me was right according 
to the way they gave other allotments. I 
then told both that I knew of some allot- 
ments given others which had less cropland 
than I had and also that had less than one- 
half of the cotton planted than I had and 
was given a larger allotment. 

Now, Mr. Lona, may I still explain further 
that the average cotton planted on my farm 
for the past 3 years was a fraction above 36 
acrés per year, which as I mention above also 
comparing their 3-year average was less than 
one-half of mine, and acc to news- 
paper clipping which I have in my file I am 
entitled to 65 percent of my 3-year average, 
or 45 percent of my largest planting year, 
which is 42% acres. Not only that, accord- 
ing to recent newspaper clipping. Avoyelles 
Parish had only a 44-percent cut from the 
1953 cotton crop. 

In Mr. Daigle’s office and in presence of 
Mr. Mullin, I told them I thought I should 
get about three times the amount I was 
allotted and that I was not satisfied, and 
knowing you to be a fair and just man I feel 
confident that you will do everything to see 
that I get a fair and just allotment, for I 
do not believe a law could be written other- 
wise. 

Thanking you in advance for an early reply 
and wishing you and yours a Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year, I am, 

Yours truly, 
J. EARL LEMOINE, Owner. 

P. 5.—Enclosed find answering letter from 
Mr. Mullin, Thanks, 


MARKSVILLE, LA., December 28, 1935. 
Hon. Georer Lone, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am hoping that you can help 
me with my acreage allotment. 7 

My farm has an average of 31 acres, for 
the past 3 years in cotton. The triple A 
office allotted me 10 acres in cotton. 

And since I paid high for my farm, with 
the idea that I would have enough cotton 
land to pay my notes and still support my 
family, I don’t see how I can pay my notes 
and be able to support my family. 

Please give this letter your consideration 
and hoping to hear from you soon. 

I remain, 

ARCHIE F. DEVILLE. 


Govpeav, La., December 21, 1953. 
Mr. E. BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: A problem has arisen that 1 
think we as individuals should put before 
you and our State representatives. This sit- 
uation is deemed vital, in my opinion. Any- 
thing you can do to help us out will be great- 
ly appreciated. 

In today’s mal I received my cotton allot- 
ment, which was 38 acres. Off this amount 
both my self, wife, child, mother, and 10 
tenant familles must make their living. In 
the tenant families there are a total of about 
50 people, 
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Example: In the past years I bave been 
planting about 150 acres of cotton on which 
the living for the above has been made. This 
gives each family an average of 12½ acres. 
This, in a normal production year, would 
yield approximately $1,000 per family. My 
tenant families average 6 each, therefore, 
the $1,000 would give each person $166. Do 
you think any human being could possibly 
make his year’s living off of much less? I 
certainly don't. i 

My present cotton allotment of 38 acres 
will allow me to let each of my tenants have 
only 3 acres each. Could you live i year off 
$180? Neither could I—nor anyone, and live 
humanly. 

Something must be done about this situ- 
ation. If it is not, there is only one thing 
I can do—let all 10 of my tenants go and 
work the land myself so that a decent living 
can be afforded my wife, child, mother, and 
myself. Believe me, farming is the only 
thing these people know. Not one of them 
could make a living for his family in any 
other walk of life. 

I am not the only one in this predicament. 
Everyone in our community and the South 
will be in the same boat. In our little com- 
munity alone there will be some 200 home- 
leas families that I know of. What will they 
do? Starve? 

Can this happen? No. 
about it? Plenty. Give us an increase—a 
fair one. Let us plant at least two-thirds of 
the acreage we have planted in the past years. 
This would give the Nation a cut of approxi- 
mately 9 million acres. 

As you know, we usually have a crop fall- 
ure every third year. As a matter of fact, 
this is that failure year. I think that 4 
one-third cut in acreage and a possible crop 
failure will take care of the surplus and still 
protect the price. This, I know, is vitally 
important. 

Please won't you help us out in this situa- 
tion? Don't let's force hard-working people 
into soup lines and on public welfare which, 
as the situation stands at present, is the in- 
evitable. This is America, not some enslaved 
European country. 

I would like to hear from you regarding 
this situation. We—TI speak for my family 
and my tenants—will do all in our power to 
cooperate under rsasonable conditions. 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 

Yours truly, 


What can be done 


GORDON L. Goupgav, Jr, 


THE UNION BANK, 
Marksville, La., December 10, 1953. 
Hon. GEORGE S. LONG, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Lonc’ The proposed curtailment 
and slash of cotton producing acreage as you 
may know, is causing serious concern not 
only among the farmers of this area but 
among our people in general. 

In our study of the allocations made from 
Washington and of the reports to us, the 
results would prove to be not far from dis- 
astrous financially to our people in this 
strictly farming region. The evident in- 
equality of the program was made, we be- 
Ueve, without serious and due consideration 
of the particular cotton producing areas in 
relation to the effects of the program. 

Naturally we are interested in our people 
and their economy. The farmers in the 
Marksville area and Avoyelles Parish and 
their welfare are of much concern to us. 

Should the effective immediate relief re- 
garding the program not be obtainable 
through and by appeal to the Department 
of Agriculture, we respectfully solicit your 
good efforts when Congress again convenes 
this coming month. 

Thanking you, and with every good wish, 


J. EDDIE GREMILLION, 
President, 
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MARESVILLE, LA., January 2, 1954. 
Dr. Grorce S. Lona, 
Congressman from Louisiana, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Lonc: I would appreciate you 
making an endeayor to change the alloca- 
tion of the cotton acreage as it presently 
stands. I am a small farmer and will be 
unable to meet my obligations with such 
a small cotton allotment. There is still an 
installation due on my tractor and I will be 
forced to either surrender my tractor or sell 
it at a great loss. The cost of living hasn't 
gone down and I will be eventually forced to 
move to some other place to make a living 
for my family. This would be rather hard 
as I have been farming all my life and am not 
qualified to do anything else. 

Again I ask you that you make an effort 
to get the cotton acreage increased. 

Yours very truly, 
HERMAN LICKNEY, 
8 MARKSVILLE, LA., January 2, 1954. 
Hon. GEORGE S. Lone, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Lonc: This is the first time I have 
ever written my Congressman asking that he 
use his power in getting a law enacted. Iam 
now asking that you endeavor to get such a 
law enacted whereby a small farmer like 
myself can remain on my farm, My cotton 
acreage has been cut to such an extent it 
will be impossible for me to make enough to 
meet my family needs. I am definitely in 
favor of reducing the cotton acreage but not 
to such an extent that I would be forced to 
give up my farm and move to some city. If 
the acreage was cut to 20 percent it would be 
stili possible that we could make a living at 
home. 

Please use all your efforts in getting such 
& law enacted and it will be appreciated by 
myself as well as all my neighbors. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
LEONILE LACHNEY, 
MARKSVILLE, LA., January 2, 1945. 
Hon. Grondz S. Lone, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Lonc: This letter is being written 
in regards to the present cotton allotment. 
Under the present conditions it will be a 
practical impossibility to make enough cot- 
ton to meet the needs of my family. 

It will be greatly appreciated if you will 
use all the power at your command to 
change the allotments as they now stand. 
I am in favor of price control and would 
ta vor a reduction in cotton acreage of say 
20 percent. 

Thanking you to give this matter your 
immediate attention, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
LACHNEY, 


— 


NATCHITOCHES, La,, December 11, 1953. 
Mr, GEORGE S. LONG, 
Member of Congress. 

Dear Sm: I am interested in an explana- 
tion or a surprise investigation on cotton 
acreage allotments. 

„I understand about 24,600,000 acres were 
planted in cotton this year (1953) and the 
allotted acres for 1954 were to be 17 million 
acres, which is less than 33 percent and 
cannot be increased or decreased without 
action of Congress, 

I have 115 acres of cropland. Eighty-eight 
acres of the 115 were planted in cotton. I 
was allotted 31.4 acres. 

I was first informed the acreage allotment 
was going to be based on actual cotton acre- 
age planted and now I understand you plant 
25 percent of total cropland in cotton, which 
I think is unfair for the majority of the 
farmers. 

Any action or explanation will be ap- 
preciated. Answer soon. 

Thanks 


WILMER MONETTE. 
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MARKSVILLE, LA., January 2, 1954. 
Hon. GEORGE S. Lona, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN LONG: I attended the 
meeting recently held in Alexandria regard- 
ing the cotton allottment as it presently 
stands. I am definitely in favor of your 
proposal and will appreciate you doing every- 
thing possible in getting our allottment in- 
creased, It will cause myself as well as all 
small farmers a great hardship to meet our 
present day needs if something is not done 
to increase our acreage. 

It was a pleasure meeting you and again I 
ask that you do everything in your power to 
help we poor small farmers. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIE Lackney. 
FERRIDAY, La., January 5, 1954. 
Hon. GEORGE Lone, 
Congressman from Louisiana, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Under Benson approved 21,300,000 national 
acres cotton allocation Louisiana will receive 
110,000 additional acres which when added 
to orignal 638,000 will bring Louisiana's al- 
lotment to 748,000 acres. Farm bureau plans 
to increase allotments to everyone to 65 
percent of 1952 planted acres or a 35 percent 
cut. 1952 planted acres for Louisiana, 900,- 
000. If frozen acres from the 17,900,000 
national allotment are released as provided 


.for in the farm bureau plan, there will be 


a surplus above the 65 percent allotment 
of more than 100,000 acres in Louisiana, 
Basis for estimate 1952 planting Louisiana, 
900.000. Allotment to Louisiana under 21 
million acres 748,000. Allotment 1954 is 83 
percent. Cut of 17 percent. Surplus 83 per- 
cent less 65 percent is 18 percent of 748,000 
or 134,000 acres. We recommend that any- 
one planting less than 15 acres in 1952, espe- 
cially Farmers“ Home Administration clients, 
will not be cut below 1952 planting insofar 
as the 748,000 acres allotted to Louisiana 
will permit after the 65 percent farm bureau 
compromise is taken care of. Bill now before 
Senate Agriculture Committee, Unanimous 
support of farm bureau compremise, but no- 
body satisfied with statewide distribution. 
The small farmer should be protected. Five 
acres minimum under existing law is below 
subsistence level. 
m U, B. Evans. 


. 


PLAUCHEVILLE, La., 
December 21, 1953. 

Dear Mr. LONG: I am writimg you in re- 
gards of my cotton acreage allotment. Here 
is the way it is, and I am not satisfied about 
it at all. For the past 3 years I have planted 
in 1951, 10%½ acres; in 1952 I planted 11% 
acres; in 1953 I planted 7% acres, and my 
allotment came 6 acres, I have 25 acres of 
land. I don’t think it right to let me 
plant only 6 acres when there are some who 
are right next to me—only a fence wire to 
separate our field—and have only 18 acres 
of land and plant 8 acres, Some who never 
planted 8 acres the past 3 years are given 
8 acres to plant. I don't believe it is fair, 
but it is plain unjust to do this. I have a 
family of 4 children, me, and my wife. All 
4 children go to school, ranging: from 17 
years to 8 years. I just can't make a living 
on 6 acres of cotton, so I am asking you to 
please let me know what I can do about 
this. I went to Marksville-at the AAA 
Office. They say they can't do anything 
about it, but I do believe somebody can help 
do something about it or at least treat all 
alike. ; 

I will show you how this allotment was 


made here where we are all side by side: 


Evans Mayeux, 6 acres allowed. 

Westley Kimball, 8 acres allowed. 

Levey Gremillion, 8 acres allowed. 

Albert Lemoine, 8 acres allowed. 

Now my field is wider, which means I 
have more land to plant more cotton, and 
I was cut the most. Why? I want to know 
if a man believes that he can make a living 
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on 6 acres of cotton to come and show me 
how. I just plain can't make a living on 6 
acres of cotton. So I am asking you to 
Please do something for me. See to it that 


I get more, because we can't live on this 


much cotton. 

T will close in asking you to please answer 
me by return mail 

I am, yours truly, 

Evans MAYEUX. 

P. 8.—Allen B. Gremillion never in the 
Past 3 years planted 8 acres of cotton and 
is allowed 8 acres. ` Why—I want to know? 
Also is pasture and woodland counted for an 
allotment? 


Hon. Frank W. Boykin, of Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
No one in Congress who has befriended 
More particularly the~ colored people 
than the gentleman from Alabama, 
Prank Boykin. The many families who 
live on his property in Alabama know 
of his humanity, and his generous kindly 
nature. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Boyxr] recognizes integrity when he 
Sees it. Recently he was touched by 
the strength of character exemplified by 
the parents of James Landis’ wife. Lan- 
dis, who practically emptied the United 
States Treasury, at the point of a pis- 
tol endeavored to subjugate the charac- 
ter of his wife's people, who resided on 
& farm in Virginia. This he could not 
do. Because of the everlasting honesty 
of William Irving Grant, his father-in- 
law, and at the risk of Grant's own life, 
Landis was apprehended and is now 
where he should be—in jail. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Boyxin] called this heroic act to the 
attention of the newspapers. 

Mr. Speaker, I am privileged to in- 
clude herewith an article from the 
Washington Daily News, under date of 
January 7, entitled “Integrity Is News, 
Too,” and also one from the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald under date of January 
9. These articles give credit to a good 
American and these articles are in re- 
sponse to the request of our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BOYKIN]; 
{From the Washington Daily News of 
January 7, 1953] 

Intecerry Is News, Too 

I note with Interest the publicity which 
our Washington newspapers have given the 
people who attempted to steal $160,000 from 
the Bureau of Engraving. 

I suggest that not all publicity be given 
to the thieves, but that you get a statement 
from those good colored people who gave the 
{Information about the money to the au- 
thori ties. and give them some publicity, too. 
I think they are good citizens. I know many 
just like them back home in Alabama. 

I am sure that Mr. Phillips. who has a 
beautiful farm in Virginia, will always re- 
member and never forget the good man and 
woman who looked after his property, and 
that he must deeply appreciate thelr hon- 
esty, integrity, and truthfulness. 
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I believe it would be helpful to both white 
and colored citizens to give praise where 
praise is due, not only now, but in many 
ways in the future. 

Representative Frang W. BOYKIN. 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
January 9, 1954] 
Honesty 

William Irving Grant deserves the respect 
of all who believe in living a decent Christian 
life. He is a good citizen, and he has the 
courage to stitk to his principles. 

Mr. Grant is the father-in-law of the prin- 
cipal suspect in the $160,000 theft from the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. His story 
is a modern day triumph of god over eyil. 

Several days ago, he recounts, his son-in- 
law and another man brought a large sum of 
money to his home and asked him to hide it. 
They promised to give him a portion of the 
loot and then when he refused to go along 
with the scheme, threatened his life. 
was In a desperate situation, he knew, so he 
played along with the men. 

The shock to him was terrific. For a time 
he lived in torment. He was afraid his daugh- 
ter, the mother of his grandchildren, was in- 
volved, he was afraid for his life. But, true 
to the good character he had built up 
throughout the years, he awaited his chance 
and then reported the facts to the police. 

As a result of his action the police were 
able to solve a case that might otherwise 
have taken years to untangle. He has pro- 
vided an excellent example of good citizen- 
ship of which anyone could be proud. 


Restrictive Language in Current Appro- 
priation Act for Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Should Be 
Repealed 


* 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
strictive language that the 1st session of 
the 83d Congress wrote into the appro- 
priation. act for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare with 
reference to vocational rehabilitation, 
wherein it was provided “that the 
amount apportioned to a State for the 
fiscal year 1955 shall not exceed $1 for 
each 75 cents contributed by the State 
for the same purpose” should be forth- 
with repealed by this session of Congress, 

I opposed the restrictive language at 
the time it was written into the act, 
oppose it now, and trust that the Con- 
gress will repeal it. 

The restrictive language is inequitable 
and unjust as it applies to the whole 
Federal-State program of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. For instance, if the re- 
striction is carried into effect, it will 
reduce funds in the State of Alabama 
for Vocational Rehabilitation by $82,000. 


This will deny services to many disabled 


persons and will greatly damage the Ala- 
bama State program. If Alabama were 
able to bring its appropriations up to 
the level which the restrictive language 


He 
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proposes, it could not do so by the time 
the 1955 fiscal year starts on July 1, 1954, 
because the Alabama Legislature will not 
be in regular session again until the 
calendar year 1955, 

Everyone who has familiarized himself 
with the Alabama vocational rehabilita- 
tion program, which has been carried on 
in cooperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment since 1921, knows that the program 
has paid for itself many times over by 
returning to gainful employment dis- 
abled and handicapped persons. 

I submit herewith Resolution 4, ap- 
proved by the Alabama State Board of 
Education on November 18, 1953, attested 
by the Honorable W. J. Terry, superin- 
tendent of education, which deals with 
this problem. 

The resolution follows: 

Resolution 4 

Whereas the State board of careers of 
Alabama has administered vocational 
habilitation, on a grant-in-aid basis, in — 
operation with the Federal Government since 
1921, during which time the program has 
paid for itself many times over by returning 
to gainful employment thousands of dis- 
abled and handicapped persons, who other- 


Wise would have become or remained recip- 


lents of public assistance; and 

Whereas the State board of education has 
been informed of the action of the conferees 
of the two Houses of the recent Congress, in 
writing Into the appropriation act for the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare language with special reference to voca- 
tional rehabilitation, as follows: “Provided 
further, That the amount apportioned to a 
State for the fiscal year 1955, shall not ex- 
ceed $1 for each 75 cents AENOR by the 
State for the same purpose”; 

ASES thie poration: M A take ats 
fect, will mean a reduction in funds for 
vocational rehabllitation services in Alabama 
for the fiscal year 1955 of approximately 
$82,000, which would necessitate restricting 
and denying services to many disabled per- 
sons, with damaging effects on the State 

and 

Whereas the State legislature will not be in 
regular session again before this provision 
becomes effective, and there is no possibility 
of securing State funds to make up this loss 
until the next regular session of the legisla- 
ture: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the State board of educa- 
tion in session hereby urges the 
Alabama delegation in the Congress to use 
thelr influence to have removed the restrict- 
ive langue quoted above from the appropria- 
tion act for rehabilitation for the fiscal year 
1955. 

Ap by the Alabama State Board of 
Education November 18, 1953. í 

M. J. TERRY, 
Superintendent. 


The Land of Freedom, Liberty, and 
Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 
Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
offer the following: 


I have often sald that no other govern- 
ment organized on the face of the globe ever 
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has in the past, or does now, offer the op- 
portunities in individual freedem and 
liberty that the United States docs. On 
this occasion I desire to submit proof and 
authority for this statement, as shown in 
the biography of James Shields. 

Shields, James, a Senator from Dlinois, 
Minnesota, and Missouri; born in Altmore, 
County, Tyrone, Ireland, May 10, 1810; at- 
tended a hedge school, private schools, and 
pursued classical studies; immigrated to the 
United States in 1823; studied law; was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1832 and commenced 
practice in Kaskaskia, Randolph County, 
Ill, member of the State house of represent- 
atives in 1836; auditor of the State in 1839; 
Judge of the supreme court of Uinois in 
1843; Commissioner of the General Land 
Office 1845-47; during the Mexican War was 
commissioned brigadier general of Volun- 
teers July 1, 1846; brevetted major general 
April 18, 1847, “for gallant and meritorious 
conduct at the battle of Cerro Gordo, 
Mexico”; honorably discharged July 24, 1848; 
appointed Governor of Oregon Territory by 
President Polk. resigned in 1849; elected as 
a Democrat to the United States Senate from 
Dilinois for the term commencing March 4, 
1849; upon his appearance to take his seat 
on March 5, 1849, a resolution was presented 
raising the question of his eligibility; took 
his seat on March 6, 1849, but on March 15, 
1849, the Senate declared his election void 
on the ground that he had not been a citi- 
wen of the United States the number of 
years required by the Constitution; again 
elected for the same term and served from 
October 27, 1849, to March 3, 1855; unsuc- 
cessful candidate for reelection; moved to 
Minnesota in 1855; upon the admission of 
Minnesota as a State into the Union was 
elected to the United States Senate and 
served from May 11, 1858, to March 3, 1859; 
unsuccessful candidate for reelection; moved 
to California, during the Civil War served 
in the Union Army as brigadier general of 
Volunteers from August 19, 1861, to March 
28, 1863, when he resigned and returned to 
California; moved to Carrollton, Mo., and 
resumed the practice of law; member of the 
State house of representatives in 1874 and 
1879; appointed adjutant general of Mis- 
sourl in 1877; served as railroad commis- 
sioner; elected to the United States Senate 
from Missouri on January 22, 1879, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Lewis 
V. Bogy and served from January 27, 1879, 
to March 3, 1879; declined to be a candidate 
for renomination; died in Ottumwa, Wa- 
pello County, Iowa, June 1, 1879; interment 
in St. Mary's Cemetery, Carrollton, Carroll 
County, Mo.” 

Here is the case of an Irish immigrant 
who never saw the United States until 1823, 
and through his own efforts rose to hold the 
greatest positions of responsibility in his 
adopted country, both in civil and in mili- 
tary life. The detalis of his life in America 
should be read by the people of the United 
States today. He became Governor of a 
great Territory, Judge of the supreme court 
of Illinois, auditor of Illinois, and Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, United 
States Senator from Illinois, United States 
Senator from Minnesota, and United States 
Senator from Missouri. 

Can any other government on earth match 
this record of attainments’ by an immigrant 
to any country? This land of opportunity 
should be preserved, and yet we have people 
in the United States today who seek to de- 
stroy it. 

Remember the prophetic utterance of 
Patrick Henry when he said, “Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of Liberty.” 
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Address of Hon. Daniel M. Keyes, Jr., De- 
livered Upon Dedication of New Home 
and Community Center of American Le- 
gion, Liberty Post, No. 430, Springfield, 
Mass., October 11, 19538 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the very 
inspiring remarks of a distinguished cit- 
izen of Massachusetts. The address was 
delivered by Hon. Daniel M. Keyes, Jr., 
presiding justice of the Chicopee, Mass., 
district court, and the youngest member 
of the Massachusetts judiciary, at the 
dedication exercises of the new home 
and community center of the American 
Legion, Liberty Post, No. 430, Springfield, 
Mass., October 11, 1953. Mr. Speaker, 
this new building dedicated to the pur- 
poses of one of the Nation's great vet- 
erans organizations, the American Le- 
gion, is one of the finest of its kind in 
the entire country. Built principally by 
the volunteer labor of post members and 
friends, it stands as emphatic testimony 
of what can be done through the co- 
operative efforts of labor, business, and 
real public spirit. I take particular 
pride in announcing to this House that 
the chairman of the building committee 
of Liberty Post, No. 430, was our own re- 
spected colleague, Congressman BOLAND, 
of Massachusetts. Judge Keyes was in- 
troduced by John P. Beasley, the first 
commander of Liberty Post: 

Mr. BeasLEY. The task in selecting the 
dedicatory speaker was no problem to this 
post. A young man raised in our cOmmu- 
nity, educated at Boston College and Boston 
University Law School, distinguished judge 
and outstanding citizen of our city, I am 
privileged to present the Honorable Daniel 
M. Keyes, Jr., to this great gathering. 

Judge Keyes. My good friend John Beasley, 
Commander Hogan, Your Honor Mayor Brun- 
ton, distinguished guests, members of Post 
430, and my fellow Americans. 

I would be insensible to the great honor 


, that has been conferred upon me were I not 


to express my deepest gratitude for the gra- 
cious invitation to speak on this memorable 
and meaningful occasion. This is a great 
day in the lives of all those who inhabit the 
neighborhood of my birth. A day when eyes 
dance with joy and hearts pulse with pride. 
This is a day when happiness reigns supreme 
and we join in a chorus of triumphant voices 
proclaiming the first birthday of a cherished 
dream come true. Indeed, as we meet here 
in this intimate spirit of dedication, the real- 
ization ts irresistable that we join together 
on the eve of that day which commemorates 
the discovery of America, And for an occa- 
sion such as this, what day could have great- 
er significance, what moment could be 
fraught with more meaning than that upon 
which we revere the memory and worship 
at the shrine of the first American. 

The fame of Columbus walks in the path- 
ways of the stars. His glories are whispered 
in the lullabies of the ages. His vision, his 
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wisdom, his faith, and his strength have 
been unfolded on the tablets of the human 
heart. Fear was allen to his makeup, faith 
synonymous with his name. And it was 
with that faith and that vision and that 
great strength that he kept a rendezvous 
with destiny. That was the same spirit of 
courage and faith that compelled your peo- 
ple and mine and yet many of you here 
today to leave their homes across the sea 
and fill America from shore to shore with 
men and women of freedom’s breed and 
race—the same spirit that fired our fighting 
men on down through the centuries of 
struggle for human freedom to play a great 
role in freedom’s holy cause. So it's only © 
fitting that we meet here at this moment to 
dedicate this home, this American Legion 
home, inspired by an enthusiasm and an 
imagination so typically American, built by 
the hands and hearts in that time-honored 
tradition of America, the American Legion— 
militant champion of liberty, uncompromis- 
ing foe of despotism, aggressive defender of 
our political faith, articulate advocate of 
those great rights inherent in freemen for 
which so many of our patriots have suffered 
and bled, fought and died. You of the 
American Legion have a right to be proud— 
proud of the great contributions you have 
written in the record of mankind, of the 
inspiration given to our Nation's history, of 
your great deeds in time of war, your high 
example in days of peace. 

And so we, your fellow men, rejoice that 
we can come here at this moment, at the 
occasion of this great event, to dedicate this 
wonderful building to all those things that 
give life its meaning and are so close to the 
human heart—to dedicate this building to 
our fated dead, those great patriots of Lib- 
erty Heights who gave the last full measure 
of their devotion on liberty's altar, whose 
glory shall live so long as the first rays of 
the morning sun kiss the waking world; 
dedicated to those great people, to those 
wonderful people, your neighbors with whom 
you live and work and worship and love; 
those great people who, in a great manifesta- 
tion of character, opened their pocketbooks 
and their hearts in your time of need and 
rallied to your cause. 

To those mothers and those fathers who 
have known the loneliness and the speechless 
sorrow that can come only to those whose 
sons have died in the holocaust of war to 
keep men free. To you the members of Post 
430 for your courage and your vision, for 
your steadfastness of purpose and your de- 
votion to those things in which you believe. 
For the great example of personal sacrifice 
and brotherhood you have given to the com- 
munity and to your fellow men in the con- 
struction of this great edifice. 

Most of all we dedicate this building to 
Him without whom nothing is evermade. To 
our God who has blessed the United States 
with so much, who, in His infinite wisdom 
and generosity, has made us the happiest 
and luckiest and the richest people on the 
face of the globe. 

And so we dedicate this building to the 
past, to the present, and to the future, to 
the dead and to the living, with thanksgiving 
and with hope. Thanksgiving for the great 
blessings which have been bequeathed to us 
by the founders of the Republic, with hope 
that we may see that day in our lifetimes 
when you and I and all God's children every- 
where shall stand, as it was intended from all 
eternity we should stand, on the pinnacle of 
a peaceful world and looking out across the 
wastelands made barren by the tragedies of 
history, see Old Glory in all its new glory. 

To that day when you and I shall walk 
with the hungry and the oppressed peoples 
of the world, under the Stars and Stripes, 
the symbol of America, the hope of the world. 


Accidents Among Federal Employees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on Sunday, January 3, 1954, the 
Boston Globe carried a very interesting 
article by John Harris, commenting on 
the first-class job our colleague, the sen- 
ior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, 
SALTONSTALL], has been doing in connec- 
tion with the study he has been making 
of the waste of life and limb that has 
been occurring for years among Federal 
employees. The article is a very com- 
prehensive one, and not too long; so I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
Published in full in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Accwrnts Cor Tuxaswnx $130 MALION A 

Tran 


(By John Harris) 

WASHINGTON, November 28.—Senator Lrv- 
Brerr SALTONSTALL, after 9 months of intense 
study, has come up with what he considers 
the answer to a shocking waste of life and 
limb that has been going on for years among 
Federal employees. 

The Senator has found that— 

On the average, each week sees 5 Govern- 
ment workers killed and 1,750 injured. 

The annual direct and indirect loss to the 
Federal Treasury is $130 million, a loss that 
the Senator believes can be cut as much as 
75 percent. 

Government work fs actually more dan- 
gerous than employment in many an in- 
dustry that is regarded as hazardous. 

The reason: 

Your Uncle Sam does not have now—and 
has not had for years—a genuine safety pro- 
gram against occupational accidents, 

Said the Senator: 

“The more deeply I have gone into this the 
more I am appalled by the lack of any real 
safety program backed by full-time expert 
study and experience. This has brought 
about needless waste and needless suering 
to workers and their familles." 

The Senator's main answer: 

Establishment of a Federal Safety Coun- 
cil with -a full-time Director and trained 
staf. He is now drafting legislation that 
would accomplish this. The cost is estimat- 
ed at $150,000, or roughly what Secretary of 
Interior McKay informed the Senator was the 
cost of 1 fatality in 1952. 

The Senator's plan has received the en- 
couragement of the White House, the in- 
dorsement of Attorney General Brownell, 
the General Accounting Office, and other 
Government agencies with which SALTON- 
STALL has been working to gather facts and 
effect & solution, 
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The Senator has also been working on 
two allied fleids of preventable loss to the 
Government: 

1, Fire damage to Government property 
and 

2. Losses to the Government (tort cases) 
that result from negligent injuries that 
Government employees cause to other per- 
sons or the property of others. 

Even statistics in these two fields are 
hard to come by. Claims under $1,000 are 
not subject to the Jurisdiction of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. The type and inci- 
dence of tort cases are unavailable. The 
Comptroller General's Office, after a search 
sald no such data have been or presently are 
being complied.” 

Yet in 1952 the Post Office Department 
expended $900,000 in tort claims, an indica- 
tion of the staggering total in these cases 
for which there is not now a Government- 
wide set of figures. 

One figure available on fire losses ts that 
in the 5-year period. 1947-51, they cost the 
Government $67 million, That is regarded 
as unquestionably a minimum figure. Most 
often estimates are based on original costs 
rather than replacement figures which could 
only mean that challenge of the figures 
would bring a sharp upward revision. 

SALTONSTALL began his study In the safety 
field last spring. His interest was aroused by 
a careful examination he made of the acci- 
dent experience reports of the Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation of the Labor De- 
partment. These reports convinced Saiton- 
stall that the Federal Government is lagging 
seriously in the important feld of Federal 
employees’ safety. 

The reports showed that in the 5-year 
perlod, 1947-51, there were nearly 400,000 
Federal employees injured and fatal acci- 
denta took the lives of 1,304 Federal workers. 

SALTONSTALL started tracking down in- 
formation in the various agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. Among the officials whose assist- 
ance he sought was John F. O'Malley, super- 
vising safety engineer of the General Serv- 
ices Administration here. O'Malley is for- 
merly from Nahant, Mass., attended public 
schools in Manchester, N. H., St. John’s Pre- 
paratory in Danvers, and Manhattan Coilege, 
New. York. 

O'Malley made a study and report at the 
Senators request. Then the Senator ar- 
ranged for O'Malley and the vice president 
of the National Safety Council, Sidney J. 
Wlillams, to go to the White House and con- 
fer with Presidential Chief of Staff Sherman 
Adams. 

At that point it was believed that the crea- 
tion of a workable safety set-up could be 
achieved through President Eisenhower issu- 
ing an amended Executive order. As the 
study pr it became apparent that an 
Executive order would not accomplish fully 
what the Senator was seeking. 

So the Senator arranged conference be- 
tween the staff of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, of which he is chairman, and the 
Senate Legislative Council. All the time 
additional data was being gathered. The 
decision was then reached to propose new 
legislation to Congress. 

What is the present set-up? 

Back in 1950 an Executive order estab- 
lished the present Federal Safety Council. It 
is composed of one representative of each 
Federal department. 


This Council has no director, no technical 
staf! beyond 2 safety engineers and 1 
clerk paid by the Department of Labor. In 
other words just 3 persons directly 
assigned to protecting 2,500,000 Government 
workers. 

SALTONSTALL was surprised to find that not 
a single Government union was represented 
on the Council. He sharply criticized this 
as a violation of Government preaching that 
management and labor should get together. 

The Senator examined the reasons why the 
accident rate is greater in the Federal Gov- 
ernment than in industry. Here were some 
he found: 

1. Lack of strong backing from top man- 
agement, meaning that where top executives 
do not stress accident prevention then it gets 
but lip service down the line, 

2. No Federal agency is charged with any 
direct accident cost. Deducting these costs 
from agency appropriations, the Senator be- 
lieves, would make the agency heads more 
alert to the necessity of sound accident pre- 
vention programs, 

3. The majority of supervisors in Govern- 
ment service receive no safety training. 

4. The appointing of inexperienced and 
unqualified safety directors. 

5. Inadequate safety training for vehicle 
operators. 

6. Lack of physical examinations prior to 
employment on hazardous jobs. 

re —— of safety indoctrination for new 
employ: 

5 and fire inspections of 
butidings, work operations, etc. 

9. Lack of analyzing accidents for causes 
and types in order to guide personnel in the 
prevention of similar accidents. 

The most frequent causes of accidents are 
presently classified as handling material or 
equipment, falls of persons, striking against 
material, vehicles, flying particles, hand tools. 
Handling material or equipment is respon- 
sible for 1 out of every 3 accidents. 

Curiously the 1950-51 statistics (last 
available) show a heavier loss in this cate- 
gory in the Postoffice Department than in the 
Army, Navy. or Alr Departments. 

Some Government agencies have made ex- 
cellent safety records, among them the Navy 
yards, Atomic Energy Commission, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, the Treasury. 

SALTONSTALL noted, The majority of Gov- 
ernment workers are engaged in office work, 
certainly not a hazardous occupation. 

“Yet the accident frequency of the glass, 
aircraft, chemical, rubber, and textile indus- 
tries is better by nearly 2 percent than that 
of the Federal Government, and their oper- 
ations Involve much greater hazards.” 

Government executives have nothing to 
lose by high accident rates. Their budgets 
are not affected. Leading corporations, on 
the other hand, have reduced accident fre- 
quency in the past 10 years by more than 
70 percent. In the past 5 years the Federal 
Government's accident frequency rate has 
been reduced only two-tenths of 1 percent. ` 

Industry has set an embarrassing example, 
as O'Malley reported in a recent survey. 

“Iam confident," said SALTONSTALL, “that 
changes will be made where changes are nec- 
essary in order to provide the framework 
for an effort that will benefit thousands of 
Government workers and save millions of 
dollars for the Government and taxpayers.” 
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Communist Domination and Infiltration of 
~ Labor Organizations 


ON OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
i Tuesday, January 12, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it has been my great privilege, 
during the recefit recess, to conduct leg- 
islative hearings on the question of Com- 
munist domination and infiltration of 
labor organizations, as chairman of an 
internal-security subcommittee task 
force. While these hearings have not as 
yet been concluded, I have been im- 
pressed by the depth and complexity of 
this problem, and, therefore, I ask unan- 
imous consent that two magazine edito- 
rials be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From Time magazine of December 21, 1953] 
> Rep Untons—How To CLEAN HOUSE 


We must resort to all sorts of 
stratagems, artifices, legal methods, to 
evasions and subterfuges * * * to get into 
the trade unions, to remain in them, and 
to carry on Communist work within them 
at all costs.” 

So wrote Lenin, and Communists obedi- 
ently burrowed deep into United States labor 
unions in the thirties. Since then, the AFL 
has cleaned house; by 1950, 11 Communist- 
run unions had been thrown out of the CIO. 
But Communist labor bosses, despite ex- 
posure of their Red ties by congressional 
committees, have managed to keep control 
of 7 independent unions and of scattered 
locals within the CIO and AFL. Altogether, 
these little Politburos still control some 500,- 
000 members, or about 3 percent of all union 
members, some of them in the nerve centers 
of United States industry. ; 

The largest Red-run union, the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America (UE), has contracts with hundreds 
of plants, including such glants as Westing- 
house and General Electric, and has about 
100,000 members. More than a third of the 
workers in plants of International Harvester, 
which makes Garand rifies and Army trucks, 
are members of the Communist-bossed Farm 
Equipment-United Electrical Workers. The 
Red-dyed Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
Union has a strong hold on United States 
Production of defense metals, from copper 
to urantum. Party liners are in control of 
the American Communications Association, 
bargaining agent for 5,000 Western Union 
employees in New York, and Communist 
Harry Bridges’ 75.000 International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warchousemen's Union could 
tie up west coast and Hawaiian ports. 

Few of the members of these Red-run 
unions are Communists themselves; only 
the bosses are. Why then do loyal American 
workers keep them in power? The chief 
reason is that rank and filers really believe 
that their leaders deliver the goods. At- 
tacks on their loyalty are brushed off as 
union-busting propaganda. 

Why do employers recognize à union if 
they know that it is Communist controlled? 
Labor leaders have charged that some em- 
Ployers play ball with Communists in juris- 
dictional disputes to keep their workers di- 
* vided, and General Electric once publicly 
stated that “we do not [have a] preference” 
between a Communist union and a non- 
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Communist one. But the big reason why 
Communist labor leaders stay in power is 
that, under the law, employers must treat 
Red-run unions exactly as they would any 
other. Employers can fire workers for Com- 
munist activity, as General Electric an- 
nounced last week that it intends to do, 
but such a policy does not touch the Red 
labor leaders. 

The Taft-Hartley Act attempted to break 
Communist control of unions by requiring 
officers of labor unions to sign non-Com- 
munist affidayits before their unions could 
be certified as bargaining agents. This sec- 
tion in the law has been a flop. Officers of 
Communist-run unions have simply re- 
signed formally from the party, signed an 
afidavit, then continued their Red activities 
as before. Nevertheless, the NLRB has been 
ordered by the courts to take the affidavits 
at face value and to certify the unions, 

Two bills have been introduced into the 
Senate to enable the NLRB to decertify Red- 
dominated unions as bargaining agents. Un- 
der both bills, if the Subversive Activities 
Control Board decided a union was Commu- 
nist-dominated the NLRB would withdraw 
its certification. But Board action against 
Reds in the past has proved to be a cumber- 
some procedure. 

Moreover the CIO is against any such law 
for fear it might some day be abused and be 
used to decertify almost any union, 

The Justice Department is also consider- 
ing (1) putting the names of Communist-run 
unions on the Attorney General's list of sub- 
versive organizations and barring compa- 
nies with defense contracts from employing 
anyone who belongs to them, and (2) broad- 
ening the Government's personnel security 
program to cover workers in defense plants. 
But both procedures would penalize union 
members, most of whom are not Communists, 
but not touch their leaders. 

The best and simplest way to strip Com- 
munist labor bosses of their power would be 
to empower the NLRB to look behind their 
affidavits and to withhold or revoke certifi- 
cation of their unlons. The NLRB could also 
be empowered to determine to its own satis- 
faction whether a union's nominal officers 
are its actual leaders, decertify it if the oM- 
cers are only front men for Communists. 
The great virtue of this method is that it 
would limit the issue to the real truth or 
falsity of a union leader's affidavit. All 
workers would have to do to get back their 
union's bargaining privileges would be to 
elect new officers who are not Communists 
or Communist tools. 


[From the Saturday Evening Poet of 
November 7, 1953] 


ARE Our UNIONS FREE or Pao-Rep LEADERS? 


Last April. Senator Jonn MARSHALL BUT- 
LER, of Maryland, introduced a bill amending 
the Internal Security Act of 1950 in such 
a way as to change the means by which 
Communist-dominated unions are su 
to be denied the right to collective bargain- 
„ing and other privileges conferred by our 
labor laws. At present the Taft-Hartley law 
requires the officers of labor unions to file 
with the National Labor Relations Board 
affidavits stating that they are not members 
of the Communist Party or aMiiiated with 
any organization advocating the overthrow 
of the United States Government by force. 
Senator Burt would shift the duty of de- 
termining whether or not a union is Com- 
munist-dominated from the NLRB to the 
Subversive Activities Control Board, which 
was created under the Internal Security Act. 

Recent events certainly suggest that some 
change in the law ls necessary if the pur- 
pose of the Taft-Harticy law to exclude Com- 
munists from holding officinl positions in 
labor unions, or from dominating the unions 
from some less conspicuous position, is to be 
anything more than a dead letter. In the 
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United States court of appeals at the pres- 
ent moment is the case of the National 
Labor Relations Board, in the person of Its 
former Chairman, Paul M. Herzog, against 
the United Electrical Workers Union, the 
American Communications Association, and 
the International Fur and Leather Workers 
Union. The officers of these three unions, 
complying with the Taft-Hartley law, filed 
the required affidavits. In November 1952 a 
Federal grand fury in New York issued a pre- 
sentment in which it was stated that officers 
of the above-mentioned unions had refused 
to affirm before the grand jury the truth of 
the affidavits which they had filed with the 
Ecard. Thereupon the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board sent to the union officcrs a 
questionnaire in which they were asked to 
reaffirm the truth of their original amdavits 
stating that they were not members of the 
Communist Party. The union officers, instead 
of replying to this not unreasonable request, 
applied to the United States district court 
in Washington for an injunction restraining 
the NLRB from putting such embarrassing 
questions to them. The court granted the 
injunction, one of its grounds being that the 
NLRB lacked etatutory authority to go be- 
hind the face of an affidavit and conduct in- 
vestigations as to the facts. This is sub- 
stantially the position taken by NLRB itself 
in a number of instances, 

Curiously enough, the United Electrical 
Workers Union has been thrown out of the 
CIO on the ground that it is Communist- 
dominated, but, because its officers filed the 
non-Communist affidavits required by the 
Taft-Hartley Law, the UEW has been clean 
as far as the Taft-Hartley law is concerned, 
and has therefore been able to sign contracts 
with employers, including the leading man- 
ufacturers of electrical equipment. If the 
district court's opinion should prevail all 
the way up the judicial ladder, there would 
seem to be no reason why a union whose of- 
ficials refused to affirm the truth of their 
previous sworn statements that they were 
not Communists could not go right on do- 
ing business at the old stand. 

In addition to the serious question cast 
on the truth of affidavits actually signed by 
union leaders, Senator Butler has pointed 
out that in some instances labor unions are 
dominated by Communists who have no o- 
cial position in the union, but manage to 
exert a considerable decree of control over 
its policies. It has also been suspected that 
some union officials have resigned from the 
Communist Party for the purpose of signing 
the affidavit that they were not Commu- 
nists, but actually retain their subservience 
to Communist dictation. 

Unfortunately, the rank and file of some 
unions, although few of them have any 
sympathy with communism, have been per- 
suaded to support the leadership on the 
ground that the leaders were being perse- 
cuted from the outside and that political 
beliefs should not be held against officials 
who were doing a good job in furthering the 
Interests of working people. The racketeer- 
ing activities of certain anti-Communist but 
corrupt labor unions have also worked to 
the advantage of left-wing leaders. 

Nevertheless the unions have been doing 
an outstanding job in ridding themselves of 
subversive elements in their leadrship, and 
it Is extraordinary that their efforts should 
be frequently thwarted on account of de- 
fects in the legal machinery intended for 
the same purpose. Whether the fault is in 
the law itself or in its administration by 
NLRB, there is a gap in our security defense 
which should be closed. 

Whether or not the detailed provisions of 
Senator Burns amendment are the right 
answer, it is certainly plain that, if we think 
it important to keep Communist-dominated 
unions at a safe distance from sensitive in- 
dustries, we shall have to improve the means 
of doing it, 
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Endorsement of the Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1954 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “By Law, Not By Whim,” published 
in the Wall Street Journal on January 6, 
1954; an article written by George So- 
kolsky, published under the headline 
“These Days”; and also an editorial en- 
titled “Heat, But Not Light,” published 
in the Cleveland Plain Dealer on Decem- 
ber 29, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of January 6, 
1954 
By Law, Nor By Wurm 


The recent banding of a committee to op- 
pose the Bricker amendment, indicates the 
nationwide interest in the Ohio Senator's 
proposal. 
many prominent men, but it seems to us 
that the points they make against enactment 
of the amendment have all been made before, 
Some, indeed, do not do full justice to what 
ought to be expected of such a committee. 

Their arguments are that adoption of this 
amendment will make our treatymaking the 
most cumbersome in the world; that the 
48 States would have to legislate on inter- 
national agreements on narcotics, naviga- 
tion, and like subjects; that it would enable 
Congress to destroy the President's power 
to meet international emergencies, and that, 
finally, a treaty can't conflict with the Con- 
stitution anyway so it is unnecessary. 

The facts are that the United States is the 
only major power where treaty law becomes 
automatically the supreme law of the land, 
and thus Invades domestic law. So adoption 
of the amendment would not make ours the 
most cumbersome but it would serve to 
place us on an equal footing. And to say 
that under it the Congress can destroy the 
President's power in emergencies, or that all 
the States would have to legislate on Inter- 
national matters seems to overstate the case 
rather widely. 

Thus the new committee offers nothing 
new. Its arguments are the old administra- 
tion arguments. But the administration's 
opposition has made a good case for. the 
Bricker amendment; for in its efforts to stop 
this particular proposal, it has proposed one 
of tts own through Senator KNOWLAND. The 
majority leader’s substitute for Senator 
Bricnen's does not close the loophole in 
treaty law, but the fact of its submizsion is 
evidence that even those high in the admin- 
istration know that there is substantial and 
honest fear of danger there. 

As a matter of record, one of the best wit- 
nesses for the necessity of an amendment to 
the Constitution to prevent an abuse of the 
treaty power is Secretary of State Dulles. 


Before he became Secretary of State, Mr. | 
Dulles told some lawyers meeting in Louis- | 


ville, in 1952, that treaties can make gia 
law and that they can override the 

tution. Treaties can take powers away 
from the Congress and give them to the 
President, or from the States and give 
them to the Federal Government and from 
the Federal Government and give them to 
sume international body. 


The committee is made up of | 
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“Treaties can cut across the rights given 
to the people by their constitutional Bill of 
Rights,” he said. 

Since becoming Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dulies has changed his position somewhat, 
In testifying before a Senate subcommittee 


last spring, Mr. Dulles announced that the 


United States would not agree to certain 
treaties proposed or being drafted by the 
United Nations. He said that those who 
sought the Bricker amendment had served 
the Nation well in pointing out dangers in 
some of these treaties. But he said, the 
amendment was ndt necessary because the 
present administration would be careful 
about treaties and would not agree to bad 
ones. 

Mr. Dulles, of course, cannot bind any 
future Secretary of State or President or 
Senate to be as watchful as he pledged thls 
administration would be. À 

The dangers Mr. Dulles pointed out in 
1952 ore still there. They will not disap- 
pear because honest men say they will not 
abuse such powers, or through arguments 
such as the new committee’s that the dan- 
gers don't exist. The way to prevent the 
abuse is by law, not by whim. 


THESE Dars 
(By George Sokolsky) 

I received a letter signed by three im- 
portant names, Lucius D. Clay, Edward 8. 
Corwin, and John W. Davis. It is a form 
letter, probably sent to thousands of citizens, 
and came from the Committee for Defense 
of the Constitution—a laudable purpose, 
indeed. The very first sentence hit we with 
all the vehemence of an advertising agency 
calling attention to a body odor. It read: 

“The Constitution Is again under attack.“ 

Naturally I assumed that here might be 
another committee to fight the Communists, 
perhaps for their abuse of the fifth amend- 
ment, but I was in error. This committee 
was organized to fight Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats who favor the Bricker amendment, 


THE CONSTITUTION 


From the general tenor of the statement 
signed by these gentlemen, one would 
imagine that the American Constitution had 
been prepared by the Persians and the Medes 
and is unchangeable in every comma and 
semicolon. Actually, the Constitution makes 
ample provision for amendments and has 
been amended 22 times, including once to 
eliminate alcoholic beverages from our lives 
and another time to restore such liquid re- 
freshment, after a campaign in which one 
of the objectives was freeing beer from the 
bootleggers and racketeers. 

Therefore, it must be reported that when 
the lawyers and laymen of this committee 
set out to frighten us by announcing another 
attack on the Constitution, they were mis- 
stating the case, exaggerating the premise, 
engaging in fantasy, which may be charac- 
teristic of pleading lawyers, but is not ilkely 
to influence hard-headed Americans who 
recognize a fact when they see one. The 
fact they see is that, while the Constitution 
provides that the legislative function of this 
Nation ts designated to Congress, it can be 
and is being performed by foreigners in the 
United Nations because of treaties signed for 
what appears to be one particular 
but becomes expanded to be all-inclusive. 
Cases have already been in our courts con- 
cerning this and in most of them the United 
States has lost to the foreigners. 

The Constitution needs to be amended to 
protect this country from alien powers whose 
activities neither Alexander Hamilton, John 
Jay nor James Madison could have foreseen. 
In fact, none of the delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention could have imagined 
that the United States would ever become 
involved so deeply in the affairs of Europe, 
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Asia, and Africa, they, the delegates, just 
having freed themselves from Great Britain 
and European tutelage. 

NOTHING LEARNED 

The difference of opinion here fs a hid- 
den one—not at all the one that is gen- 
erally discussed. What h really at stake 
is this: the internationalists have learned 
nothing since 1945. They have not truly 
appraised the events that have happened 
since our Government finally discovered that 
Soviet Russia is not an ally but an enemy. 

And having learned nothing they proceed 
as though the United States can afford to 
pursue a policy devised in the first 5 years 
of the 1940’s and which brought to our 
country disaster and humiliation. 

These matters these internationalists do 
not wish to have discussed openly on the 
floor of the Senate in relation to treaties 
written between this country and some oth- 
ers, They can avoid such discussions by 
secret executive agreements which bind the 
American people to conditions of which they 
are not cognizant. They generally hold that 
such legisiation as Senator Bricker now pro- 
poses and John Foster Dulles supported be- 
fore he became Secretary of State but now 
rejects is unnecessary because Dwight D, 
Eisenhower is President. How can anyone 
consistently support in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration what he opposed in the Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations? 

The United States will continue atter 
Eisenhower is no longer President, as it is 
continuing after Roosevelt and Truman aru 
no longer President. If John Foster Dulles 
favored the principles of the Bricker amend- 
ment wheh Truman was President why does 
he oppose them now? 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of Deceme 
ber 29, 1953] 
Heat, BUT Nor Licur 


The Committee for Defense of the Consti- 
tution, a newly formed organization carrying 
on its letterhead Important names from all 
sections of the Nation, begins its assault on 
the Bricker amendment with wild, infame 
matory statements. 

Por example, the organizational letter 
signed by Gen. Lucius D. Clay, Prof. Edward 
S. Corwin, of Princeton, and John W. Davis, 
the noted lawyer and Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency in 1924, addresses a prose 
pective member with this statement: “The 
Constitution is again under attack.” 

Since when did the submission to Congress 
of a constitutional amendment constitute an 
attack on the Constitution? Were the first 
10 amendments, the Bill of Rights, an ate 
tack? Was the women's suffrage amend- 
ment an attack on the Constitution? 

And again, the official statement of posi- 
tion of the new committee ignores the clear- 
est fundamental facts to appeal to prejudice. 
It asserts that “Our Constitution has served 
our country exceedingly well for 165 years,” 
which filles over the fact that numerous 
treaties being cooked up by various United 
Nations organizations deal with domestic 
matters never dreamed of as treaty subjects 
when the Constitution was written, 

It contends that the Bricker amendment 
“would make our procedure for carrying out 
our treaty obligations the most cumbersome 
in the world,” whereas the legal authorities 
who have devoted long study to the amend- 
ment through the American bar's committee 
on peace and law have shown that the basic 
law of no other country is as wide open as 
our Constitution; that the amendment 
would equalize our position, not put us at 
a disadvantage. 

The new committee's initial statement of 
position then goes further than the letter by 
calling the amendment “an attack upon the 
Union itself." This is vicious propaganda no 
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matter how unwise the Bricker amendment 
might be, for our Constitution provides for 
alterations in basic law by orderly process. 
The amendment must first be passed by a 
two-thirds vote of Senate and House, then 
adopted in a specified time by two-thirds 
of the States. Yet the committee calls the 
submission of the amendment “revolution.” 

If the organizational letter and statement 
of position coming from the Committee for 
Defense of the Constitution are fair samples 
of what is to come, it will cast intense heat 
but little light on this important issue, 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp a telegram 
which I received today from the Honor- 
able John W. Davis, one of our foremost 

1stitutional lawyers who ran for Presi- 

Lut on the Democratic ticket in 1924, 
in which he analyzes the proposed 
Bricker amendment and finds it “defec- 
tive not only in its form but even more 
so in its spirit.” 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I am very glad to comply with your re- 
quest for a brief statement of my personal 
views on Senate Joint Resolution 1, as re- 
ported out by the majority of the Senate 

Committee last June. 

As to section 1, I agree with the President 
that it is anomalous to amend the Consti- 
tution in order to show that it ls going to 
remain the same. 

As to section 2, I think the “which” clause 


Articles of Confederation. There 
no adequate reason why our country, 
making effective treaties, should give it- 
self less powers than practically any other 
mation in the world as regards the rigid re- 
quirement of section 2 that all treaties must 
be non-self-executing. While this does not 
curtail our national powers, It certainly puts 
sand in the of their normal exercise. 


Section 3 would shift the ultimate respon- 
sibility for the conduct of foreign affairs so 
that it would be lodged solely in Congress. 
We would no longer have the benefit of our 
traditional and extraordinarily wise consti- 
tutional plan for providing a President who 
can act and a Congress which can legis- 
Jate—both separately and directly responsible 
to the people. This shift of responsibility 
would cover not only the most urgent emer- 
gency agreements which the President might 
make under his powers as Commander in 
Chief, which the Constitution vests solely 
in him, but also it could cover the most 
trivial incidents of our day-to-day business 
with foreign nations. In sum, while I do 
not underestimate the problems with which 
you gentlemen have to deal, I think it would 
be a grave mistake to adopt the Bricker 
amendment. To my mind, it is defective 
not only in Its form but even more so in its 
spirit, Our country and its President need 
our traditional power and stature to nego- 
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tiate and carry out agreements with other 
peoples, and to do so by processes that are 
efficient and candid. The proposed amend- 
ment would be a retrogressive step on both 
counts. Both at home and abroad, it would 
be an impediment to our obtaining and 
maintaining peace. 


Address by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York, on Receiving the Mark 
Eisner Award From the American As- 
sociation for Jewish Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recozp remarks I 
made on December 12, 1953, on the occa- 
sion of receiving the Mark Eisner award 
from the American Association for Jew- 
ish Education. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


For this award, given in the name of the 
American Association for Jewish Education, 
by my old friend, Judge Sam Rosenman, my 
heartfelt thanks. Awards such as this one 
fill me not only with a natural pride but 
with a certain uneasiness. 

The pride is for the generous recognition 
of such contributions as I have been abie 
to make to causes in which I have deeply 
believed. The uneasiness arises from a feel- 
ing that the challenges of this day are so 
great and overwhelming that 1 fear my capa- 
city to measure up to them. 

This is a time, if ever there was one, for 
courage, for dedication, and resolution. All 
I can say for myself is that in the tasks 
that lie ahead I shall not flag or give ground. 
I hope to justify the confidence expressed in 
me by this award, and to acknowledge it 
not only as a recognition for past perform- 
ance, but as a standard for future service. 

I have always considered myself a peace- 
loving man. I have never knowingly picked 
a fight, or deliberately provoked a quarrel. 
Yet I have consistently found myself in the 
middle of fights. I guess it has something to 


~do with the principles I hold and the neces- 


sity I feel for defending them when they are 
under attack. 

Of all things that might be said or have 
been said about me, I am not aware that I 
have ever been called a quitter. So I assure 
you today that I am not planning to give up 
the fight or retire, as has been rumored in 
some quarters, but rather to intensify my 
efforts, to the extent possible. I am in the 
present struggle, in my present assignment, 
to stay, as long as I am physically able and 
as long as the people feel I am needed and 
can be useful, 

Quite apart from my pleasure and satis- 
faction in receiving this award, I am glad 
to be at this dinner tonight sponsored by 
the New York chapter of the American As- 
sociation for Jewish Education. This is a 
time for special attention to the cause of 
education and educators. This cause needs 
our help and attention now as never before. 

I have long had a great admiration for 
Dr. Chipkin and the othere who have guided 
the work of the American association. It 
has been my privilege to be associated with 
this association and with the Jewish Edu- 
cation Committee for many years. 
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During all these years, the committee, and 
in more recent years, this association, have 
rendored invaluable service in promoting not 
only knowledge but understanding, not only 
learning but research and inquiry. 

The American Association has, of course, 
built its program around learning in fields 
particularly associated with the culture, his- 
tory, and language of Jews. But it has care- 
fully avoided extreme parochialism. It has 
shown an understanding of the dynamic na- 
ture of education and of the unconfinable 
nature of knowledge. 

It has kept pace with the times, adopting 
new techniques and new approaches as they 
have been developed and tested. This or- 
ganization has been consistently aware of its 
social responsibilities and of the social im- 
pact of its work. Its alm has been not to 
enshrine the dry learning of the past but 
rather to give vitality to tradition and to 
make its best features a part of the living 
present. Not learning by rote but learning 
for liying has been our goal. 

All the media of education—from universi- 
ties to kindergartens—have been touched, 
and the whole field of education is richer as 
a result of the work and efforts of this 
association. Its leaders, officers, and em- 
ployees merit our deep apprecidtion for a 
job well done. 

But any consideration of the mission and 
work of an educational organization must, 
in these parlous days, deal with the central 
problem of the present perlod—the threat of 
the book burners. And when I say book 
burners, I mean all those who have been at- 
tacking and harrassing the citadels of free- 
dom in this country and pressing the inqui- 
sition into people's opinions and beliefs of 
days gone by. 

Not in my memory have education and 
educators been exposed to such buffets and 
attacks as they have been in recent months. 
The right of free inquiry and of free teach- 
ing have been and are being subjected to 
pressures they have never known in this 
country. 

Presidents of universities, professors, 
teachers, scientists, and students have been 
indiscriminately attacked not on the basis 
of their work or their acts but on the grounds 
of their personal association and political 
views—some, of years long past. : 

The parents of our country were recently 
told by one public officeholder who pro- 
fesses to be a leading opponent of commu- 
nism that one of our great universities is a 
breeding ground of communism. That was, 
of course, an irresponsible libel on one of 
the most respected universities in the entire 
world, 

I don't think I need say before this audi- 
ence—although these days it does seem 
necessary publicly to prove one's own loyalty 
in order to defend the loyalty of others 
that I have no use for Communists. I oppose 
them and all their works with all my 
strength, and always have, 

I have always done my best to fight com- 
munism and Communists by working to es- 
tablish conditions of economic, political, and 
military strength, both at home and abroad, 
which would stop communism. 

The records, in this respect, of some of 
those who today most loudly protest their 
anticommunism, and who most violently and 
indiscriminately attack others for being soft 
toward communism, might well be examined. 
In most cases they would be found sadly 
wanting. 

I believe—and it is a basic article of my 
political faith—that the best defense 
Communist ideas is not heat but light, not 
passion but reason. 

Light and reason come not from denun- 
ciation but from education, They come 
from free public discussion, from free in- 
quiry, from the enhancement and not the 
repression of the right to think and speak 
freely, to teach freely, and to write freely- 
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We should not, of course, relax in our per- 
Bistent vigtlance against the subversive de- 
signs of Communists, Spies, saboteurs, and 
Conspirators must be detected in their evil 
Work by police and prosecuted for their mis- 
deeds in the courts. But if our vigilance 
degenerates into vigilantism, we have already 
lost what our vigilance was intended to 
Protect. 

The most precious institution we have ts 
the institution of free learning and free in- 
Quiry. Both the Communists and the book 
burners threaten this institution. For the 
Past 8 years the Communists have been in 
Tull retreat in the fleld of education—in the 
Market place of ideas. But today the book- 
burners are on the march and we must form 
Our lines and strengthen our defenses against 
them or we are lost, 

The kind of repressive, anti-Intellectual 
&nticommunism which is now on the march 
inevitably attacks all nonconformity, all un- 
Orthodoxy, and then freedom itself. 

Educators and the schools, by their very 
nature, are prime targets for the fearmongers. 
Educators, by their nature, provoke thought, 
Some of it unorthodox thought. Books, by 
their nature, raise doubts and ask questions, 

Education itself is a process of ranging 
the entire realm of human experience. 
Learning includes inquiry into that which 
is Judged to be bad as well as that which 
has been found to be good. But education 
is different from propaganda in that it en- 
Courages people to arrive at their own con- 
Clusions on the basis of the facts. 

Pree inquiry establishes the facts. The 
development of Judgment, which is the alm 
Of education, is the development of the abil- 
ity to assess and evaluate the facts. Edu- 
Catlon for democracy is learning to exercise 
intellectual choice which is the heart of 
Morality and the soul of freedom. 

That is my philosophy. I hope it is yours. 
But the enemies of freedom do not share this 
Philosophy. They think that by proscribing 
and repressing ideas, ideas can be over- 
thrown. This is the ostrich theory. It was 
Proved false centuries ago. 

But the fear and hate mongers haye no 
More understanding of history than they 
have of freedom. 

The bookburners are the intellectual prim- 
itives of the present day. We dare not give 
Bround to the primitives. To allow them 
to prevail will turn far back the clocks of 

dur civilization, That, too, has happened 
before. 

We have already given some ground. We 
Must halt the retreat and counterattack. 
We must realize that bookburning is an 
epidemic disease. It spreads like wildfire. 
It does not remain confined to a few chair- 
Men of congressional investigating commit- 
tees. It gets into the country, into cities 
and neighborhoods remote from Washington. 

In the recent past, entire nations have 
been swept by it. Today, behind the Iron 
Curtain, it is a chronic, an endemic ailment 
Which becomes epidemic as soon as it reaches 
new ground. 

The bookburners, of course, are also the 
Character-asaassins, the merchants of hate 
and prejudice. They are also the chauvin- 
ists, the isolationists, the advocates of sus- 
Pect-your-nelghbor and distrust-your-allies. 

They subscribe to the dangerous fallacy 
that the end justifies the means. They have 
Nothing but contempt for the old-fashioned 
Virtues of truth, honor, and integrity. In 
this, as in so many other respects, they most 
Tesomble those whom they profess most to 
Oppose, the Communists. 

To follow their way is to end in chaos 
Over which only they can rule and preside. 

Only a few weeks ago, the leading spirit 
of them all, in a nationwide teleyision broad- 
Cast heard by millions of American citizens, 
charged that President Harry Truman's def- 
nition of McCarthyism had come “word for 
Word and comma for comma” out of the 
Pages of the Dally Worker. 
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The next day Senator McCarTny was chal- 
lenged on this statement. Far back in the 
inside pages of a very few newspapers, an 
explanation by a member of his staff was 
printed: Senator McCartuy hadn't meant it 
literally. He had meant, an assistant said, 
that the Daily Worker had also attacked 
McCarthyism, and from time to time had 
used some of the same words in reference 
to it. 

That is the kind of unscrupulous sophistry 
which is creeping over our land. 

In Toledo, Ohio, a few weeks ago, a Fed- 
eral judge ruled that a federally financed 
housing project recently opened in that city 
could not be operated on a segregated basis. 

A tenants’ and property owners’ mass 
meeting was held. Plans were laid to upset 
the ruling of the court by political action. 
At the meeting, the statement was made 
that the program of housing integration had 
been “promulgated by a group of Commu- 
nists.” 

After news of this meeting was printed 
in the local press, the Federal judge who 
had issued the ruling, Judge Frank Kioeb, 
convened a special session of his court. He 
warned that he would enforce the ban on 
segregation, that it could not be upset by 
political action, and that he would consider 
a repetition of the irresponsible statements 
made at the meeting as contempt of court. 
There were no repetitions. And thus reason, 
enforced by justice, prevailed. 

But in most cases—and there are hundreds 
of analogous incidents occurring every day 
throughout our land—there are no Federal 
judges to appeal to reason and to enforce 
justice. 

Occasionally it is the national sense of 
humor which asserts itself, as in the recent 
case of the lady trustee of an Indiana library 
who demanded that books about the legen- 
dary Anglo-Saxon hero, Robin Hood, be 
banned from the library. The lady said that 
the story of Robin Hood, who rebelled against 
a tyrant and unjust king, followed the Com- 
munist line. Fortunately the press saw the 
humor in the situation and Robin Hood was 
saved. 

But, in general, bookburning Is no laugh- 
ing matter. Its proponents are deadly 
serious people. They have no sense of humor, 
And we who oppose them must be serious, 
too. 


One of the worst aspects of the situation 
is the fact that the less extreme forms of 
bookburning are now accepted and toler- 
ated, without protest or indignation. Our 
own Government practices it. 

I have learned authoritatively that the 
United States Office of Information, which 
circulates American books overseas, and fa- 
cilitates thelr translation, so that peoples 
abroad will better understand America and 
American democracy, still persists in screen- 
ing every author, before clearing a book for 
circulation overseas, 

The author isn't consulted or informed of 
derogatory information against him, but is 
Judged on the basis of secret files whose 
sources nobody knows and for whose con- 
tents no responsibility is assessed. 

If this is the method our Government 
uses to spread democratic Ideas abroad, it 
should be no surprise that our prestige 
abroad has fallen to an alltime low. 

No, my friends, this evil, this cancer has 
already eaten deep. While not giving way 
to panic, we must soberly evaluate the dam- 
age that has already been done, and muster 
our strength and our resolve not only to 
stop the spread of this disense but to work 
to repair the ill effects already felt both at 
home and abroad. f 

This Is a long-haul job. But I have faith 
in the American people. I have faith in the 
resiliency of freedom. 

While we who are assembled here tonight 
congratulate ourselves on the accomplish- 
ments of the American Association for Edu- 
cation, we must also mobilize ourselves for 
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the fight in behalf of the whole cause of 
education. 

This is a time when every man and woman 
who loves freedom and who respects knowl- 
edge and the cause of learning and free in- 
quiry must join forces against those who 
would subvert knowledge, regiment learning, 
and supress free inquiry. 

We have much at stake. g we 
hold dear may be at stake. Now is a time 
for action. Now is a time for dedication 
and common endeavor in the sacred name 


of freedom. 


Opposition to the St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION 3 
or 
HON. JOHN MARS. I. BUTLER 
OF MARYLAuD 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1954 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Boondoggle Still Big Threat.“ pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia Inquirer on 
December 13, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Sr. Lawrence SEAWAY BOONDOGGLE STILL Bra 
THREAT 


Remember the St. Lawrence seaway? That 
“multimillion-dollar boondoggle,” as It was 
labeled by Senator JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
of Maryland, the other day. You thought it 
was killed off by Congress for keeps. 

Well, it’s not dead, It's very much alive, 
Reports are that legislation to build this 
costly alleged shipway through the Great 
Lakes, in partnership with Canada, is to be 
given high priority when Congress meets 
in January. And right there is where every 
seaport on the eastern coast of the United 
States, Including Philadelphia, should be 
alerted to prompt and all-out opposition. 

For the St. Lawrence seaway, if it ever 
were completed—at a cost of hundreds of 
millions—with a channel deep enough for 
seagoing ships, would divert from Philadel- 
phia and other eastern and southern ports 
ship tonnage vital to their prosperity; would 
slash the business of eastern railroads, and 
would benefit foreign ships while seriously 
damaging the American merchant marine. 

And all for what? For an unnecessary 
waterway that would be frozen up 4 or 5 
months of the year and would be, in the 
event of war, a lability because of vulner- 
able locks that could be put out of business 
by enemy bombs. 

Surely this seaway project would be a gil- 
gantic boondoggle, as Senator BUTLER told a 
meeting of the North Atlantic Ports Asso- 
ciation in Baltimore. J. Alex Crothers, pro- 
motion director of the Delaware River Port 
Authority, said it would deprive Philadelphia 
and other ports of Federal funds badly 
needed for channel maintenance. 

The seaway isn't a new threat to our ports. 
It has been in and out of Congress since 
1895 and has repeatedly lost. Most recent 
defeats of this ill-considered proposal were 
in 1934, 1944, 1948, and 1952. 


You'd think the proponents would have 
lost heart and quit. Not so, This time pow- 
erful Canadian and Midwest financial and 
industrial interests are pushing it in earnest. 
The Washington administration has 
given New York State authority to Join with 
Canada in building a $600 million St. Law- 
rence River power project. Although this 
power proposal is represented as being wholly 
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distinct from the controversial seaway, it 
is not inconceivable that it would be used 
as the “thin edge of the wedge” in seeking 
United States approval of the whole water- 
way boondoggle. 

The St. Lawrence seaway is a potential 
business killer for Philadelphia and the east- 
ern and southern ports, They should make 
this unmistakably plain. The seaway must 
be defeated—again—by Congress. 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcoxp an editorial entitled Com- 
promise with BRICKER?” published in the 
Washington Post of January 8, 1954, 
commenting upon Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1, the so-called Bricker amendment. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPROMISE WITH BRICKER? 


The increasing talk of a compromise on 
the Bricker amendment is causing a good 
deal of alarm. It is said that if a compro- 
mise can be reached, the proposed amend- 
ment to curtail the President's treatymaking 
power will be the first item of legislation 
before the Senate. This seems to us ex- 
tremely unwise. Any compromise would 
necessarily involve new procedures for the 

of treaties. It would raise ex- 

tremely complicated problems that should 
be thoroughly analyzed and debated—not 
through the Senate under pressure. 

One compromise under discussion is re- 
ported to have been worked out by Attorney 
General Brownell. It would take the place 
of the notorious “which clause.” That ob- 
noxious provision in Mr, Bricker's resolu- 
tion would require special action by the Sen- 
ate and House to give a treaty the status of 
internal law and would place some matters 
of international concern beyond the reach 
of the Federal Government even by this 
special procedure. The importance of de- 
Teating this assault upon the United States 
standing as a world power can scarcely be 
overemphasized. But that would not war- 
rant tance of a compromise which is 
open to grave objections of a different sort. 

The proposal attributed to Mr. Brownell 
is that only treaties affecting the domestic 
rights of Americans be subjected to the spe- 
cial requirement of approval as internal law 
by the House and Senate, But what are 
domestic rights? The use of that vague 
phrase might easily prove to be a Trojan 
horse, For every treaty probably affects the 
rights of some Americans. Certainly that 
would be true of the treaties of friendship, 
navigation, and commerce, which usually 
deal with the ownership of property, the 
right to do business, and so forth. In the 
end such a vague phrase might prove to be 
@ surrender instead of a compromise. 
Moreover, it would be an inexcusable offense 
against good government to write such fiab- 
by and uncertain verbiage into the Consti- 
tution, 

President Eisenhower has said in positive 
words that he would accept no compromise 
which detracts from the power of the Presi- 
dent to conduct the foreign relations of the 
United States. The scheme attributed to 
Attorney General Brownell seems to fall 
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definitely into that category. We think it 
should be flatly discarded. The adminis- 
tration went as far as it could reasonably go 
when it accepted Senator KNOWLAND'’s sub- 
stitute for the Bricker amendment. 

In effect the Knowland substitute pro- 
vides that a treaty flying in the face of the 
Constitution shall have no effect. That is 
the present law. There is no occasion what- 
ever to restate it, and we think it would be 
better to reject even this face-saving ges- 
ture, To go beyond it in an effort to con- 
ciliate Senator Bricker would not only ham- 
string President Eisenhower in his conduct 
of foreign relations but would also pass on a 
legacy of frustration that would haunt the 
United States down through history. We 
cannot believe that the President will agree 
to any such foolish gesture. 


Address by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York, Before New York Chapter of 
the Friends Committee on National Edu- 
cation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp remarks I 
made on December 11, 1953, at a dinner 
of the New York chapter of the Friends 
Committee on National Legislation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It gives me much satisfaction to be here 
at this dinner sponsored by the New York 
Friends Committee on National Legislation, 
and to join in paying tribute to Mr. E. Ray- 
mond Wilson, executive secretary of your 
national organization. 

The best way I can Ulustrate my regard 
for your group is to say that Mr. Wilson has 
seldom had to approach me to urge my 
support for most causes in which the Friends 
Committee has been interested. I vote that 
way naturally, and by conviction. 

I have read in a brochure issued by one 
of the Friends committee—I think it was 
your California group— that the Friends feel 
they have a responsibility to help shape wise 
legislation, especially in the areas of peace 
and human dignity. 

“We are moved.“ this brochure reads, “not 
by political allegiance to party or platform, 
but by religious faith which teaches that 
love of God and love of neighbor are in- 
separable.” 

Those words express my own deep faith 
as well as any words I have ever read. And 
because the Friends Committee on National 
Legislation not only expresses these views 
but acts upon them, it has earned my great 
regard for its integrity and my deep re- 
spect for its nobility of purpose. 

While Mr. Wilson has not felt it necessary 
to buttonhole me in Washington, he is in 
frequent touch with my office. Indeed, my 
office more frequently seeks his counsel and 
assistance than he seeks mine. He is the 
ideal Washington representative—unobtru- 
sive, well-informed, deeply sincere, and 
highly effective. 

We have worked together on a half-dozen 
good causes, and I have never found him 
wanting. 

On civil rights, on human rights, on the 
cause of world peace and fellowship, and 
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on one of the subjects I am going to discuss 
tonight—immigration and citizenship—Ray- 
mond Wilson has always been a tower of sup- 
porting strength. I cannot too highly praise 
him. I cannot too warmly salute the fine 
sincerity and idealism of your organization, 
and the real effectiveness of its office in 
Washington. 

Tonight, as we consider the functions 
which the Friends Committee on National 
Legislation must perform in Washington in 
the months immediately ahead, we must all 
hope for its maximum strength and infiu- 
ence. 

Never has our horizon seemed more trou- 
bled and uncertain, more overcast with con- 
fusion, problems and grave potentialities. 
The issues which face us in the coming year, 
involving peace and human dignity are many 
and grave. 

The world tinderboxes are increasing in 
number * * * from Korea to Kashmir from 
the Elbe River to the Jordan, and from Hel- 
sinki- to Singapore. New crises arise and 
subside but do not disappear. ‘The stage of 
world events becomes more and more crowd- 
ed. It has become hard even to keep all the 
crises in mind. 

In our own country the United Nations 
is under attack as never before while Soviet 
Russia presses her cunning campaign to de- 
stroy and split the free world whose unity 18 
the greatest assurance of our own security. 

To discharge our responsibilities of world 
leadership requires bold, consistent, and 
imaginative policies, It requires a decent 
respect for the opinion of free mankind. it 
requires the kind of patient, understanding 
approach Secretary Dulles so eloquentiy— 
though so belatedly—described in his press 
statement of December 1. 

Yes, the world situation Is challenging 
enough, and should engage our de 
anxiety. 

But at the same time we face a host of 
domestic issues, each of them complex, each 
of them calling for our most earnest 
thought, our most measured judgment. In 
the coming session of Congress we shall have 
to deal with such various subjects as amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act, revision 
our tax structure, reciprocal trade and for- 
eign economic policy, agricultural policy, and 
farm price supports, natural resources pol- 
icy, and public power, and many, many more. 

While all these problems have been bulld- 
ing up, however, a careful and concentrated 
approach to them has been made increas- 
ingly difficult by another, even greater threat 
to our national life—the paralyzing influenc® 
of McCarthyism. 

Beginning as a guerilla activity, It has be- 
come, since January 1953, a full-scale assault 
on the Government service, the schools, the 
stage, the publishing world, and even our 
churches. 

This assault has been against both persons 
and policies. Against persons the attack has 
been pressed on interchangeable grounds 
disloyalty, unorthodoxy, and failure to accept 
the infallibility of MCCARTHY, JENNER, and 
Vrin as supreme arbiters of patriotism and 
of the ways of justice in the United States. 

On policies, the attack has been based on 
the strange assumption that any foreign pol- 
icy program having its origins in the 
administration is, by definition, wrong and 
evil. 

The inquisitors have undertaken to impos 
on this country not only their own peculiar 
brand of political orthodoxy, but also their 
own violent concept of foreign policy. 

They propose not only to go it alone, 
to do it alone, and to do it to everybody. 

The effects of these activities have been 
far-reaching and appalling. One effect bas 
been to create more disunity at home than 
we have had in generations. The 7 
ment service has been filled with fear, and 
paralyzed in the exercise of independent 
judgment. Civil Uberties have been cast 
under a pall The basic American concepts 
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Of due process, and of presumptive inno- 
Cence until guilt has been proved have been 
Gistored beyond recognition. 

These developments, among others, have 
instilled among free peoples abroad a grow- 
ing doubt and even fear as to both the true 
oe and the eventual directions of Amer- 

a. 

From these particular developments, in 
My judgment, the Soviet cause has profited 
More thari it could from knowing vital de- 
tenge secrets. 

Now in very recent weeks, there has been 
A new essay in sensationalism, a new im- 
fetus to the public concern with the in- 
tornat threat of communism. The Attorney 
General of the United States, in an un- 
fortunately timed and carelessly phrased 
Speech, resurrected the case of a deceased 
Government official whom the Attorney Gen- 
eral alleged to have been a Soviet spy. The 
Case, itself, was not new. The novelty was 
in the use of the word spy.“ The sensa- 
tlon was tn the imputation against the loy- 
alty of both the former President of the 
United States and the late Chief Justice 
ot the United States. This imputation of 
disloyalty was later disavowed, but the dis- 
avowal was meaningless in the face of the 
allegations. 

I am not going to undertake tonight to 
discuss the details of the Harry Dexter White 
Case. It would serve no purpose. 

It is probably necessary for me to say, 
although it shouldn't be, that Ido not mini- 
Mize the danger of Communist subversion 
in our country. To guard our security the 
Government must be at all times vigilant, 
and the public must have an active concern. 

Mistakes in this respect were undoubtedly 
Made in the past. Back in 1945 and 1946, 
and before, vigilance against Communist 
Penetration was undoubtedly not as great as 
it could have been had those then in charge 
ot our Government been endowed with pow- 
ers of prophecy as to the developments of 
the future. 

But our most urgent concern today must 
be for the events of today. 

Thus I feel deeply that the recent use and 
Partial disclosure of secret police files for 
Political purposes was unwise, improper, and 
dangerous. The files of the FBI are filled 
largely with unsworn material from confi- 
dential sources, even with gossip and hear- 
say. most of which is impossible to prove as 
to fact, and which the FBI does not pretend 
to evaluate. These files and their contents 
have always been secret and inviolate, lest 
they lose their usefulness. 

In spite of this, however, the Attorney 
General saw fit to use and disclose a selected 
Part of one particular FBI file in order to 
Make an attack on the previous administra- 
tion. This sets a most dangerous precedent. 

Certainly if an Attorney General, whose 
duty it is to enforce exact justice, may for 
Partisan purpose publicly disclose secret po- 
lice files on one individual and may, more- 
Over, disclose such parts of those files as suit 
his purpose and withhold other parts, then 
no one in our country is safe from attack. 
Against such attacks defense Is difficult, if 
Not impossible, This makes a mockery of 
the name of justice. 

I feel, moreover, that the imputation 
Plainly made by the Attorney General that 
President ‘Truman and the late Chief Justice 
Vinson were disloyal—and the charges, de- 
Spite the disavowal, lead inevitably to that 
imputation—was inexcusable, incredible, and 
Outrageous, 

This imputation is of the same nature as 

made by Senators McCartHy and 
Jenner against the loyalty of fine, patriotic 
men like General Marshall, of State 
Acheson, Ambassador Jessup, and Ambas- 
sador Bohlen. 

Obviously in 1945 and 1946 some Individ- 
Uals who were at that time Communists and 
fellow travelers did hold positions in Gov- 
ernment, as they did in industry, labor, and 
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in all other fields of endeavor in the United 
States and elsewhere in the free world. 

But as the interests of the United States 
and the Soviet Union came into conflict in 
the postwar years, those who persisted in 
their subservience to the Communist cause 
were progresively eliminated from our Goy- 
ernment service. Some few may have es- 
caped the dragnet of the loyalty program. 
But I have seen no evidence to show that 
at any time the overall policy of the United 
States was significantly affected by persons 
disloyal to the United States. 

Beginning in 1947, the United States in- 
augurated a series of programs, and a policy, 
which mobitized the power and might of the 
United States for the struggle against the 
Soviet Union. We halted Soviet expansion 
and threw it back, first in Europe, and then 
in Asia. No Government leader in the 
United States or in the world has done as 
much against world communism as Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman. And at home the 
Communist Party was more effectively de- 
moralized and immunized and its strength 
more diminished than in any other free 
country In the world. 

Is this the work of a Government pene- 
trated and honeycombed with Communists, 
spies, and saboteurs? 

I say these words, not from a motive of 
partisanship, but from a heart full of con- 
cern for the implications of what is now 
going on in our country. I say these words 
from a deep apprehension that the culti- 
vated frenzy and hysteria of the present day 
are helping and not hurting the Communist 
cause. I am motivated finally by an anxious 
regard lest in our panic over the Communist 
threat we forget the dignity of what Walt 
Whitman, the poet, once called “the single 
solitary soul.“ 

The heart of our democracy is our respect 
and concern for the individual, just as it is 
the soul of our religious falth. If, in order 
to ight communism at home, we must debase 
the dignity of the individual, and reject the 
virtues of decency and truth, we will have 
lost the struggle before we have really 
joined it. 

It is with this last point of view, above 
all others, that I know you are concerned. 
And it is from this point of departure that 
I address myself to another issue in which 
the same values are at stake—immigration 
and citizenship, 

The issue of immigration and citizenship 
is really not foreign to the issue of McCarthy- 
ism. There is a strong thread which leads 
directly from the one to the other. 

The same elements of public fear, hys- 
teria, and real concern over the threat of 
communism which today underlie anti- 
Communist vigtlantism, gave rise 2 years ago 
to the McCarran-Walter Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 

The same dangerous train of thought 
which today points to the incredible conclu- 
sion that all officeholders of the past admin- 
istration were coddlers of communism or 
dupes of Communists pointed, in the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act, to the conclusion that all 
aliens are potential criminals, spies, and 
saboteurs. 

Finally, to complete the connection be- 
tween the two subjects, some of the identical 
difficulties which stand in the way of bring- 
ing logical perspective to a consideration of 
Communist Infiltration into Government also 
confront us in educating the American public 
to the facts involved in our immigration and 
citizenship laws. 

Both in regard to the issue of Communist 
infiltration of government and the issue’of 
immigration, fear and passion rather than 
restraint and reason dominate the present 
atmosphere. In both cases the good name 
of national security is invoked to justify 
shameful acts and practices. Those who ad- 
vocate a logical approach must first over- 
come the assumption of being soft toward 
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communism and unconcerned for national 
security. i 

I do not wish to labor this analogy too 
hard. But it is important to bear these facts 
and this parallel in mind. 

What work we do for general improvements 
in our immigration and citizenship laws will 
also bring results in the broader field of pub- 
lic understanding of ideals and principles 
which are basic to our philosophy of life and 
and government. 

When we determine to reform our immi- 
gration and citizenship laws, we inevitably 
include in our goals the achievement of a 
greater public awareness of America's moral 
obligation as a leader of the free world. 

In fighting the McCarran-Walter Act, we 
give direct battle to the forces of national 
and racial prejudice and discrimination. 

In short. our crusade against the McCarran- 
Walter Act, and for humane immigration and 
citizenship laws, is not an isolated or paro- 
chial struggle. It is not even a new struggle. 
It is part of the whole, the immemorial, the 
never-won, the never-ending fight for de- 
cency and tolerance, and for humanitarian- 
ism and brotherhood, 

It is part of the same fight which men have 
been waging for centuries to establish the 
truth that the end does not and cannot jus- 
tify the means. The reverse of this truth is 
the same dangerous fallacy which leads men 
to say such things as follows: 

“It is better to keep out all aliens than to 
run the chance of admitting a single Com- 
munist or subversive’; and 

“It is better to deport 10 innocent aliens 
than to permit 1 subversive or criminal alien 
to remain here“: and 

It is better to be called savage and cruel 
than to run the risk of being called soft and 
lenient.” 

The loose and dangerous turn of mind in 
America which’ leads men to such conclusions 
as these is our first target if we are to succeed 
in revising the McCarran-Walter Act in a 
basic way, if we are to make real progress 
toward a more humane and enlightened 
America, and, finally, if we are to save our 
national souls. 

Up to this point I have been speaking in 
general terms about the McCarran-Walter. 
Act. 

When I refer to that act, and to its evils, 
I am aware that some of its evil features 
were carried over from preexisting laws 
which were revalidated and reaffirmed in the 
McCarran-Walter Act. 

One of the worst of these features, the 
national origins quota system, dates back to 
legislation originally passed in 1924. Some 
few of the features which urgently require 
amendment date back to the act of 1917. 
Legislation discriminating against Aslatics 
goes back even further, to the 1880's, 

The McCarran-Walter Act cleared out some 
of the legal underbrush of previous law, and 


made some slight advances in the direction 


of liberalization, At the same time, however, 
it not only reaffirmed most of the evils of 
previous law, but it also created a new series 
of booby traps and pitfalls to trap the un- 
wary immigrant and the allen resident in 
the United States, not to speak of the natu- 
ralized American citizen. 

Let me describe, for instance, just one 
typical set of provisions, tucked away in the 
present law. 

There is a simple proviso in the naturali- 
zation title which says that an allen legally 
resident here for 5 years who is otherwise 
eligible can become an American citizen if 
he has not, within 10 years of filing his natu- 
ralization petition, been a member of a Com- 
munist organization. 


before the date of the citizenship applica- 
tion. But elsewhere in the act, in a pre- 
vious title, it is provided that if an alien is 
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or has been at any time a member of a Com- 
munist organization he is automatically sub- 
ject to deportation. He may have been a 
member of a Communist group 30 years ago 
and retained his affiliation for 6 months, or 
a month, or a week. Under the McCarran 
Act, he remains perpetually subject to de- 
portation whenever the fact of his past Com- 
munist affiliation comes to the notice of the 
immigration authorities. 

If an alien applies for naturalization and, 
relying on the forgiveness provision, admits 
that he was a member of a Communist or- 
ganization 15 or 20 years ago, he is eligible 
for naturalization, but, on the other hand, 
he becomes immedlateiy subject to deporta- 
tion. Instead of getting a certificate of cit- 
izenship, he is served with a warrant of 
arrest. Thus, the forgiveness provision in 
the naturalization section of the law seems 
to have only one purpose—to serve as bait 
to trap the alien into an admission of past 
Communist affiliation so that he can, how- 
ever balatedly, be deported. 

There are other entrapment provisions— 
obscure, technieal provisions—which can 
bring heartbreak and tragedy to one indi- 
vidual or to thousands. 

Such provisions seldom come to public 
notice. They will not be eliminated or 
amended except as part of an overall legal 
housecleaning, a complete humanization of 
our present immigration and citizenship 
laws. This is one of the reasons why, in 
my judgment, it would be unwise to sub- 
scribe to a piecemeal amendment of the 
McCarran-Walter Act. Should we agree to 
piecemeal amendment, such technical pro- 
visions as I have described, and hundreds 
of others, would be left permanently im- 
bedded in our statute books. 

Today there are great stirrings of organized 
sentiment, in many parts of our country, in 
favor of wholesale reform of the McCarran 
Act. Citywide committees dedicated to this 

have been organized in a score of 
our metropolitan centers, throughout the 
country, from Boston to Los Angeles. A 
number of statewide committees have been 
formed. New groups are being formed and 
mobilized almost every day. 

What is needed to tie all these stirrings 
together, to give them force, focus, and di- 
rection, is a national committee. Some of 
us have been working on this project for 
some months. 

Such an organization needs to be estab- 
lished. The local associations now forming 
throughout the country have a great grass- 
roots potential. But they need guidance 
and direction. They need speakers and edu- 
cational material. They need a national 
inspiration, 

I know I need not convince you that the 
major problem is education—the education 
of millions of people as to the facts and 
principles involved. We will never get far- 
reaching reform of our immigration and 
citizenship laws until an informed public 
sentiment is areused throughout the coun- 
try—not just in the Bast—to breach and 
destroy the barricades of prejudice in 
Congress. 


This is everybody's job. It requires dedi- 
cation. It requires a deep resolve to enlist 
in what must be a long haul, a persistent 
and unrelenting effort. I know that you and 
your organization have enlisted in this effort. 

I believe that the challenge is great enough, 
the target is big enough, the objective to be 
gained noble and important enough to call 
forth the kind of dedication that is needed. 
This is a cause for valiant men and women. 

This is a cause for all who believe in the 
brotherhood of man and the blessedness of 


Justice. 
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The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an edi- 
torial appearing in the Post-Dispatch of 
St. Louis, Mo. We have heard much talk 
within the last few days about compro- 
mises on the Bricker resolution, and this 
editorial, I think, is a fine statement of 
the reasons why the administration must 
stand firm against efforts to undermine 
the Constitution. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A DEAL WITH Bricker? 


Is a compromise Bricker amendment in the 
works as Congress opens? Last week Senator 
Bricker flew to Washington for a White 
House conference with Secretary of State 
Dulles and Attorney General Brownell. On 
Tuesday of this week he was again at the 
White House for compromise talks. 

What, if anything, comes out of these con- 
ferences should be one of the most interesting 
developments in 1954. Senator BrickEr’s 
constitutional amendment to limit the Presi- 
dent's treaty powers draws a vital issue of 
principle between him and the administra- 
tion. If a deal is now to be struck, something 
has got to give somewhere. 

When Secretary of State Dulles testified on 
the Bricker amendment last spring, he said: 
There is no actual experience to demon- 
strate the need of the far-reaching changes 
here proposed,” and he declared that those 
changes “could be dangerous to our peace and 
security.” 

When Attorney General Brownell testified, 
he said: “The proposed amendments (by 
Bricker and WATKINS) are unnecessary and 
damaging.” 

If the administration stil] holds these 
views, it cannot accept without sacrifice of 
principle any version of the Bricker amend- 
ment save one which is a meaningless for- 
mula of mere words. Any amendment with 
teeth in it, which really sets out to curb the 
Presidential treaty power, would be open to 
the same objections which the administra- 
tion raised last year: it would be superfluous, 
and it would be damaging to the constitu- 
tional powers of the President. 

On the other hand, a compromise amend- 
ment which merely set forth a meaningless 
verbal formula would hardly satisfy the 
Brickerites, whose whole purpose is precisely 
to curb the Presidential treaty power. 

Even if a formula acceptabie to both sides 
could be found, however, the administration 
ought to ask itself whether a compromise at 
this stage is desirable at all. 

The basic issue of the Bricker amendment 
cannot really be settled by compromise. 
That issue is: Shall the Presidential power to 
conduct foreign policy be limited and im- 
paired? 

The administration, up to this point, has 
very properly answered “No.” If it now 
makes a deal with Senator Bricker, its an- 
swer would be clouded by ambiguity, and the 
compromise amendment would go to the peo- 
ple without a clear-cut issue to decide. And 
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though it might seem innocent, such an 
amendment by its very uncertain nature 
could make future trouble. 

Would it not be far better to get a basie 
decision from the people on the basic issue 
at stake? The constitutional amendment 
process is too sacred and solemn a thing to be 
used as a mere device for saving political 
face, When an amendment comes before the 
people, it ought to carry a clear-cut issue for 
their decision. 

If Senator Bricker wants to curb the Presi- 
dential treaty power, let him convince Con- 
gress and the people that it should be curbed; 
and let the administration argue to the con- 
trary. A “yes and no” deal between them 
would only confuse the issue and confuse the 
people, 


Need of Curb on Treatymaking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1954 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
the November 22, 1953, issue of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post there appeared aD 
editorial entitled “History Proves N 
of Curb on Treatymaking.” 

Since this body will soon be consider- 
ing the important amendment offered bY 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker], this editorial is par- 
ticularly informative and strikes a re- 
sponsive chord with the great mass 
our citizenry. 

I offer it for insertion in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, requesting 
unanimous consent for this purpose. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RecorD, 
as follows: 

Hisrory Proves Neep or CURB on 
‘TREATY MAKING 

Although Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles took a swing at it in Boston late in 
August, Senator Brickea's proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution's treatymaking 
clauses is still very much alive. Perhaps one 
reason is that the Bricker idea appeals to 
most people as it did to Mr. Dulles until be 
became Secretary of State. Early in 1952 be 
agreed that the treaty power was “liable tO 
abuse" and that treaties “can cut across thé 
rights given to the people by the constitu- 
tional Bill of Rights.” Even in his Boston 
speech, before the house of delegates of the 
American Bar Association, the 
agreed that the fear that treaty power might 
be used to change American internal law 
some basis and that those who voiced thelr 
concern “performed a genuine service in 
bringing the situation to the attention of 
the American public.” 

But, added Mr. Dulles, “the danger, never 
great, has passed.” Of course, it has 
while President Eisenhower is in the White 
House and Mr. Dulles in the State 
ment. But if there was, before November 
1952, a danger sufficient to justify Mr. 
praise of those who sounded the alarm, many 
will suspect that with another set of neo- 
liberals in power the peril may reappear. 

The Bricker amendment represents an ef- 
fort to clarify the relation of treaties 
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executive agreements to American domestic 
law. Article VI of the Constitution declares 
that the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States “which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof’ and “all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land.” The article itself would seem 
to place treaties on an equal footing with 
other laws, but the Supreme Court in at least 
one case (Missouri v. Holland) has held that 
treaties override domestic law. Senstor 
Bricxrn's proposal is to amend the Constitu- 
tion to make it clear that no treaty which 
conflicts with the Constitution shall be valid. 

It Is dificult to see why this should hamper 
the executive in the negotiation of treaties, 
unless you conceive a situation in which an 
American President or Secretary of State 
undertook to negotiate a treaty which would 
nullify American domestic law. The Bricker 
amendment would restrain some future 
Roosevelt who might be tempted to indulge 
in another spree at Yalta or propose a 
human-rights covenant which could obligate 
this country to accept sociological reforms 
or changes which it would never accept of 
its own accord. Indeed, our foreign relations 
would be more stable today if some such 
restraint on executive folly had existed in 
1940. 

The dangers foreseen by the amendment's 
sponsors are by no means imaginary. A for- 
mer American administration agreed to a 
human-rights covenant which, if it had been 
adopted, would have obligated this country 
to carry out social changes quite out of 
harmony with American political concepts. 
We send delegates to the meetings of the 
International Labor Organization, which 
passes resolutions and recommends for adop- 
tion by treaty all sorts of socialistic meas- 
ures unacceptable to American opinion. 

There is no reason why sincere negotiation 
with foreign countries should be hampered 
by the Bricker amendment. Surely it won't 
shock our allies to learn that we plan to 
make treaties on the same terms as such 
arrangements have long been made by Great 
Britain, Canada, or France. 


Proposed Closing of Certain Smaller Post 
Offices in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxconp an editorial 
entitled “Plan To Close Post Offices,” 
published in the Devil's Lake (N. Dak.) 
Journal of November 17, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pian To Cros Posr OFFICES 

In the Interests of national economy, a 
movement has started to close a number of 
the smaller post offices in the United States. 

States, such as North Dakota, would be 
particularly hit by such a move because of 
the large number of small towns. 

Many would see in objections to the clos- 
ing of small post offices the usual cry of a 
special interest when something is taken 
away. However, in the case of the small 
post office, the matter is not quite so simple, 
particularly when it involves the identity of 
a large number of communities, 
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No doubt it ts true that with faster and 
better methods of transportation, many 
smaller communities could be served by car- 
riers from the larger trade centers. How- 
ever, with the end of the post office in a 
community, the town will lose its main rea- 
son for existence, inasmuch as in many cases 
residents of the area go elsewhere to carry 
on their business. 

Some may ask why it should be necessary 
to subsidize the hamlet’ at the expense of 
the taxpayer. In many cases, public-spirited 
citizens no doubt would be willing to take 
on the job of postmaster as a sideline in 
order that the service could continue in 
operation. 

In many small towns, the post office is 
operated in connection with other busi- 
nesses. Nevertheless, the post office depart- 
ment maintains that these particular sta- 
tions continue to cost the Government more 
than they take in as receipts for postage and 
money orders. 

Most everyone realizes that if the post 
offices close, the towns will disappear from 
most maps and for all practical purposes will 
no longer exist in the eyes of people outside 
of those communities. 

Compromising of the issue by both the 
communities and the Government could re- 
sult in a solution of the problem without 
the need for taking such drastic action, 
which could psychologically wipe a number 
of North Dakota towns off the map. 

In rendering Government service, it is not 
always possible to assess its value on a 
strictly dollars-and-cents basis. Despite 
what some persons would have us believe, 
Government is not a vast corporation nor 
can it be operated as such. 

These things should be kept in mind in 
any consideration of the problem of the 
small post office. The existence of many 
small communities and the loyalty of resi- 
dents to them may be at stake. How much 
are they worth? 2 


Award to Carl E. Fribley by New York 
State Automobile Dealers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record the text of an 
award made on September 15, 1953, by 
the New York State Automobile Dealers, 
Inc., to Carl E. Fribley, a resident of 
Norwich, N. Y. This award names Mr, 
Fribley as the automobile dealer of the 
year and is, as all who know him are 
aware, a well-deserved tribute. 

There being no objection, the award 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue New YORK STATE AUTOMOBILE DEALERS, 
Inc., Proupty SALUTES Cart E. PFRIBLEY 
1 AUTOMOBILE DEALER OF THE YEAR 
10 
This award is humbly rendered for his 

continued industry and inspired leadership 

in the automotive trade on behalf of his 
fellow dealers throughout New York State 
and the Nation. His devotion to the princi- 
ple of maximum service for the motoring 
public and automobile dealer has resulted 
in his continued recognition as a leader in 
the field of automobile trade associations. 
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His untiring endeavor and devotion has ma- 
terlaltzed in the great strides taken by our 
State and national associations. Mr. Prib- 
ley's faithful and unselfish service have been 
devoted to the principle of free enterprise. 
Years before public acceptance, Mr. Fribley 
crystalized the idea of the economic essen- 
tially of the automobile. 

His wide experience, training, and inex- 
haustible energy have been eagerly utilized 
by State and national associations. As a 
director, past president, and chairman of its 
public relations committee, Mr. Fribley has 
worked for national recognition and promi- 
nence his State association now holds. Na- 
tionally, Mr. Pribley has served as a member 
and chairman of major working committees, 
is a past secretary, and presently serving a 
second term as New York State director and 
chairman of the national public rane 
committee. 

He has led his fellow dealers through the 
jungle of conflicting ideas to the clear- 
headed and sage judgments of successful 
actions, 

Thus is Carl E. Fribley chosen as automo- 
bile dealer of the year. 

Sanawac Inn, N. T., September 15, 1953. 


Unseating of John Rutledge as Chief 
Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article which appeared in the 
Washington Post on November 29, 1953, 
which was prepared by Mr. James A. 
Hoyt, reporter of decisions, United States 
Court of Claims, Washington, D. C. In 
this article Mr. Hoyt, former Speaker 
of the House of Representatives in South 
Carolina, points out the reason why for- 
mer Supreme Court Chief Justice John 
Rutledge, of South Carolina, was 
unseated. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ons SPEECH UNSEATED A CHIEF JUSTICE 

(By James A. Hoyt) 

The recess appointment of Earl Warren as 
Chief Justice of the United States recalls a 
similar case in the early days of the Supreme 
Court. It was similar only up to a point, 
however, 

Warren’s confirmation by the Senate is 
practically a certainty. The,1795 appoint- 
ment of John Rutledge, of South Carolina, 
was rejected by the Senate after a bitter 
fight. 

The Supreme Court was lightly regarded in 
its early days, and until its clash with Jeffer- 
son its decisions were given scant attention. 
President Washington had great difficulty in 
obtaining acceptances from his first appoint- 
ees. One declined after confirmation and 
another resigned. 2 

One of the three or four men whom 
Washington considered for Chief Justice was 
Rutledge, who had been president of South 
Carolina under the old form of government 
and governor under the new. The post 
finally went to John Jay, Acting Secretary of 
penta Rutledge was named an Associate 
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When the Court met in New York to 
organize, in February 1790, only 3 of the 6 
“Justices were present. Rutledge did not 
attend any of the Supreme Court sessions, 
but served on circuit. It was a duty of the 
Justices to preside over Federal circuit courts, 
an unpleasant task entailing much travel 
over bad roads. 

The Supreme Court and the circuit courts 
had few cases to consider in those days, and 
when Rutledge was appointed chief justice 
of South Carolina, he resigned from the 
Supreme Court, considering the State judg- 
ship equally honorable and more congenial. 

Then Jay after negotiating his treaty with 

ran for Governor of New York and, 
after his election, resigned as Chief Justice. 
That in itself showed how little the Supreme 
Court was then esteemed. 

Rutledge then wrote a remarkable letter to 
President Washington, “intended merely to 
apprise you of what I would do If selected“ 
as Chief Justice. Washington immediately 
appointed him. 

In those days, the issue of the hour was 
neutrality. Neutrality between France and 
England, and Jay's treaty, which was de- 
nounced by the anti-Federalists as too favor- 
able to England, were the subjects of acri- 
monious debate. 

The treaty was ratified conditionally by 
the Senate June 24, 1795, and 2 days later 
the Senate adjourned. Rutledge was offered 
the post of Chief Justice in a letter dated 
July 1. And on July 16, Rutledge made his 
celebrated Charleston speech denouncing 
the Jay Treaty. 

It was an unwise and uncalled for utter- 
ance from a beneficiary of the administra- 
tion which was responsible for the treaty, 
but the speech itself and the circumstances 
of its delivery have been grossly misrepre- 
sented. Rutledge, however, took the oath of 
office at Philadelphia August 12. The court 
heard two cases, and Rutledge left the city 
for his cireuit court work. But he was 
destined never to return to the Supreme 
Court,” says Charles Warren in the Supreme 
Court in United States History, “for the 
Federalists were fixed in their determination 
to punish him.” 

Thomas Jefferson wrote: 

“The rejection of Rutledge by the Senate 
is a bold thing, for they cannot pretend any 
objection to him but his disapprobation of 
the treaty. It is, of course, a declaration 
that they will receive none but Tories into 
any department of the Government.” 

Jefferson was not under any delusions. 
He knew that Hamilton controlled the 
Senate. 

As to what might have been, Charles 
‘Warren says in his history: “The rejection 
of Rutledge was an event of great impor- 
tance in American legal history, which has 
hitherto received cursory attention. 

“But for his unfortunate Charleston 
speech, he would have undoubtedly been 
confirmed despite the rumor as to his mental 
condition, As his death did not occur until 
the year 1800, the Chief Justiceship, if held 
by him, would have become vacant at a time 
when it is extremely unlikely that President 
Adams would have appointed John Marshall 
as his successor. Thus upon the event of 
one chance speech regarding a British treaty 
hinged the future course of American con- 
stitutional law.“ r 

In Mr. Rutledge of South Carolina, Rich- 
ard Barry describes the circumstances sur- 
rounding the speech. 

The terms of the Jay Treaty became public 
July 2 and the fury of opposition from 
Boston to Charleston was such that nearly 
every popular leader spoke against it, the 
chief opponent being Jefferson, who had re- 
signed from Washington’s Cabinet. 

Public protest meetings were held, and 
one of these was at St. Michael's Church 
in Charleston. Rutledge had not been in- 
vited to attend this meeting, but appeared 
Unexpectedly, Says Barry: 
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“Rutledge spoke for more than an hour. 
He took the treaty apart, line by line, sec- 
tion by section, and demolished it. That 
speech, later printed, became a bible for the 
campaign being waged throughout the States 
by opponents of the treaty, including Jeffer- 
eon and his followers. 

“Yet the printed words, strong as they 
are, do not reveal the fire which one auditor 
reported as ‘sufficient to raise the tombstones 
in the nearby graveyard.’ Read in the cold 
light of a later day (and especially in the 
light of the denouement), this attack on the 
Jay Treaty appears as the able, uncompro- 
mising advocacy of a vigilant and informed 
political opponent, quite devoid of judicial 
restraint. It remains as a curiosa of spell- 
binding by a Chief Justice, equaled only in 
judicial tactlessness by some of the diatribes 
later delivered by John Marshall after he had 
been confirmed as Chief Justice. 

“Never before had Rutledge made a seri- 
ous error in his sense of timing. His dual 
personality previously had stood him in good 
stead, and the orator in him had appeared 
only at behest of the competent politician. 
Now, for the first time, he was indiscreet. 

“He ignored the fact that he was Chief 
Justice only ad interim, and that to be se- 
cure he required the confirmation of the 
Senate. That he spoke impromptu on an 
important issue, contrary to habit, can be 
accounted for only on the score that he did 
not anticipate the national platform his 
words eventually reached.” 

Throughout the summer and fall of 1795 
the campaign for and against the Jay Treaty 
absorbed the political attention of the coun- 
try. The Senate gave the treaty a qualified 
ratification in August, but Britain refused to 
be bound by it unless it was approved also 
by the House. That prolonged the fight, and 
it was not until the folowing spring that it 
Was approved by one vote. 

Rutledge's nomination as Chief Justice was 
taken up by the Senate in December. On 
December 15 the Senate refused to confirm 
by a vote of 14 to 10. 

Rutledge returned to the practice of law in 
Charleston, broken in spirit and finances. 

In op his confirmation the accusa- 
tion had been made that Rutledge was in- 
sane, and the Charleston speech was exhibit 
A. From his examination of all the evidence 
Barry comes to the conclusion that the accu- 
sation was entirely baseless. 

Rutledge had kidney stone and Bright's 
disease. “He was never mentally unsound,” 
says Barry, “unless such a phrase might be 


used to describe his condition in the mo- 


ments of agony when he suffered from his 
illness.” 

In December 1797 Rutledge was elected a 
representative to the General Assembly of 
South Carolina, without his suggestion or 
secking and without opposition. 

“No man of unsound mind,” says Barry 
“would be elected by his neighbors to repre- 
sent them officially in a lawmaking body. 
Those who knew him best trusted him the 
most.” 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory, The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939), 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recoap at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
Jating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. 8. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additions! copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, . 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


[Streéts northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 


Aiken, George D., vt. Carroll Arms. 
derson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle, 
N. Mer. 


Bricker, John W., Ohio. The Mayflower. 
dges, Styles, N. H_-....- The Dorchester. 
ke, Thomas A., Ohio 

Bush, Prescott, Conn 

Butler, Hugh, Vebr 3065 Chestnut St. 

Butler, John Marshall, Md- 

Byrd, Harry Flood, Va The Shoreham. 

Capehart, Homer E, Ind The Westchester, 

Carison, Frank, Kans......Sheraton Park 

„Francis. S. Dax 5444 27th St. 

Chavez, Dennis, N. Mex....3327 Cleveland 


Ave. 

Clements, Earle C., KY. 2800 Woodley Rd. 
r. John S., K 7 
Cordon, Guy, Oreg 
Danlel, Price, Ter 
Dirksen, Everett M., III. 
Douglas, Paul H., Ul. z 
Duff. James H., Fa 8 
hak, Henry C., Idaho. 

Eastland, James O., Miss- 5101 Macomb St. 
nder, Allen J., La 

Ferguson, Homer, Mich. The Westchester. 
Flanders, Ralph E., Vt. 


George, Wa 

Gillette, Guy M., Iowa 

Goldwater, Barry M., Artz 

Gore, Albert, Teun 

Green, Theodore Francis, University Club, 


R. J. 
Griswold, Dwight, Nebr. Sheraton Park 
Hayden, Carl, Ari 
ah cor ea Robert C., 
Hennings, Thomas C., Jr., 


0. 
Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 
Towa. 


5511 Cedar Park- 
way, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 


Minn. 
Hunt, Lester C., W 1ĩl;ů 
Ives, Irving M., N, 7 
Jackson, Henry M., Wasn 
Jenner, William E., Ind 
Johnson, Edwin C., Colo. Carroll Arms, 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Ter 
Johnston, Olin D., S. 0 
Kefauver, Estes, Tenn 4848 Upton St. 
Kennedy, John F., Mass... 
Kerr, Robert S., OKI 
Kilgore, Harley M., W. Va- rg Macomb St. 
Knowland, William P., 

Calif. 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif- 


Langer, William, N. Dak... The Roosevelt. 
Lehman, Herbert H., N. V. Sheraton Park 
Lennon, Alton A., V. C 

Long, Russell B., La 

McCarran, Pat, Ne 4711 Biagden Ave. 
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Address by Philip R. Rodgers, Member 
of the National Labor Relations Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a speech 
delivered last evening by Philip Ray 
Rodgers, a member of the National Labor 
Relations Board, before the National Re- 
papt Drygoods Association, in New York 

ity. 

Mr. President, during the hearings last 
year of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, it became increas- 
ingly obvious that one of the main 
troubles between labor and management 
had been the operation of the National 
Labor Relations Board. When Mr. 
i des assumed this responsibility, he 

. * 

I propose to carry out this law, not as it 
Once was, not as some may wish it to be, but 
as it is. In other words, I intend to adhere 
to the Taft-Hartley Act as it stands, and 
to apply it as Congress in its wisdom intend- 
ed it to be applied, 


Mr. President, I now send the speech 
to the desk, for printing in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

At the outset, I should like to make a few 
observations about the agency of Govern- 
ment with which I am presently identified 
and to clarify, if possible, its role in the im- 
portant field of labor- management relations. 

The National Labor Relations Board was 
Created for the purpose of administering a 
statute, not a program. Its function is to 
determine in a judicial manner the rights and 
obligations of those whom that statute is in- 
tended to reach. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, in my opinion, was not consti- 
tuted as an agency af mediation or concilia- 
tion, It was not constituted as an agency to 
settie labor disputes. It was constituted, 
rather. as an agency to settle legal disputes 
arising under a particular statute. 

In that posture the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board occupies the position of a quasi- 
judicial agency. concerned only with the ap- 
plication of law, not with the accomplish- 
ment of social, economic, or political results. 

If, as some have alleged (and I am not 
passing on those allegations), this agency has, 
over the years, somehow become identified 
in the public mind as the advocate of a cause, 
rather than the custodian of a law, that de- 
velopment is most unfortunate—not only for 
the agency itself but for the public, and for 
all those who come within the purview of 
the law, 

It shail be my aim, as long as I am identi- 
fled with this agency, to impart to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board the full stature 
of a public body—to be referred to by all 
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parties as the Board and by no party as our 
Board or their Board. And I can think of no 
better time to say to you representatives of 
management that if you hope, think, or be- 
lieve that in this present Board, or in me, you 
have at long last found a spokesman for your 
cause or your point of view in this field, you 
are badly mistaken. As far as I am con- 
cerned, this Board will respect and enforce 
the rights of every union, every individual 
worker, and every employer in accordance 
with tbe provisions of the law. If any peti- 
tioner under this act seeks more than that, 
it will be denied. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE NLEB 


Now as a result of the statute under which 
this agency presently operates. the National 
Labor Relations Board necessarily performs 
two types of functions—Jjudiclal and admin- 
istrative. And while these functions at 
some points seem to merge, one with the 
other, I believe that in any intelligent dis- 
cussion of the Board's operations these func- 
tions must as far as practicable be treated 
separately, 

JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS 

When I assumed the office of member of 
the National Labor Relations Board some 4 
months ago, I said in part: 

“I propose to carry out this law, not as it 
once was, not as some may wish it to be, 
but as it is, In other words, I intend to 
adhere to the Taft-Hartiey Act as it stands 
and to apply it as Congress In its wisdom 
intended it to be applied.” 

Having been associated for a number of 
years with the committee of the United 
States Senate which was responsible for the 
enactment of the present labor law, and 
with that illustrious American statesman 
whose name identifies that law, I can assure 
you that I do not propose to retreat from 
that position, until and unless that law is 
amended by the Congress of the United 
States—the sole agency recognized for that 
purpose under our constitutional system of 
government, 

The judicial application of any law must, 
of course, follow the orderly paths of legal 
procedure, whereby a formal decision issues 
only after a specific case or controversy has 
been fully litigated. Hence the production 
of decisions since my appointment to the 
Board has been neither overwhelming in 
volume, nor world-shaking in content. 

This situation is in part explained by the 
fact that ever since my advent to the Board 
we have been functioning with only 4 mem- 
bers, rather than the 5 members authorized 
by law. Needless.to say this has served to 
slow down the Board’s production, and to 
cause a number of indecisive tie votes on 
certain important questions, 


FREE SPEECH CASES 


I do not intend at this time to belabor 
you with a recital of the cases which the 
Board has already decided. They are public 
information and are well known to all in- 
terested parties. I wish to refer briefly to 
but two recent decisions of the Board, both 
of which are concerned with the so-called 
Bonwit-Teller doctrine and its various ex- 
tensions, 

In its recent decision In the Livingston 
Shirt case, the board has reaffirmed the right 
of free speech which the Taft-Hartley Act 
specifically conferred upon the employers 
of this country. And in the Peerless Piy- 
wood case, the board, while further recog- 


nizing that right of free speech, set forth 
the so-called 24-hour rule, to safeguard the 
conduct of representation elections. These 
decisions, I might add, were made only after 
full and complete litigation of the instant 
cases, and only after a careful analysis of the 
terms of the statute and its legislative his- 
tory. a 

Now both these decisions have been sub- 
ject of widespread public comment, some of 
it favorable, some of it unfayorable. In some 
quarters these decisions have been char- 
acterized as legislating by the board. This, 
in my opinion is a false and hollow charge, 
based on emotion and not on fact. 

I can assure you, and such of these critics 
as can be assured, that based upon my con- 
siderable experience in the legislative field, 
I have neither the intent nor the desire to 
engage in that most hazardous of all occu- 
pations—legisiating. Indeed, upon assum- 
ing the duties of this office, I said: 

“If any individual or group feels that this 
act requires modification, let him look to 
the Congress of the United States to effect 
those modifications, and not to this agency. 
I propose neither to subvert the Intent of 
Congress nor to usurp its lawmaking func- 
tions through the decisional or administra- 
tive processes of this Board.” 

That was my unqualified position then; 
it is my unqualified position now. 

Indeed, if any unauthorized legislative ac- 
tivity has been indulged in. it has not been 
indulged in by the present Board. I took an 
oath to administer this statute. I did not 
teke an oath to accept and administer any 
modifications, unseen provisos, or unsound 
interpretations which may have become en- 
grafted upon it. 

In reaching my conclusions in this posl- 
tion I intend to Jook at both the law and 
the precedents. If in that process I find the 
precedents consistent with the law, I shall 
sustain them, But where I am convinced 
that the precedents do not follow the law, 
I shall not sustain them. The doctrine of 
stare decisis is sound doctrine, only to the 
extent that it implements the law. It is 
not sound doctrine where its observance 
would tend to subvert, modify, or defeat the 
law. 

As custodian of this law, the proper role 
of this agency is to apply it as the creators 
of that law intended it to be applied, without 
regard to personal preferences. And if that 
law, properly applied, fails of the objective 
which its creatora had in mind, it is for 
them to amend it by legislative act. It is 
not for this agency to overcome such dis- 
crepancies" by either strained interpretation 
or sophisticated logic. 


COMMUNISM IN UNIONS 


Another important area of judicial activ- 
ity involving this Board is concerned with 
the proposition of giving effect to those pro- 
visions of the law which are directed toward 
removing the remaining vestiges of Com- 
munist influence from the American labor 
movement. I am of the firm opinion that 
Congress never intended to enact an admin- 
istrative lle which would compel this agency 
to permit its processes to be abused by the 
advocates of Red revolution. Nor do I be- 
eve that Congress intended this agency to 
occupy the role of disinterested spectator 
while so-called unions, led by publicly iden- 
tified Communists, gain legal recognition as 
sole bargaining agents in plants and indus- 
tries vital to the security of this Nation. 
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To attribute to Congress the intent of 
permitting such agents of subversion and 
treason to hold within their dominance vast 
numbers of American workingmen, and thus 
to deny to them the protection of, and asso- 
clation in, the countless, legitimate, patriotic 
American trade unions is, in my opinion, a 
libel upon Congress as an institution, and a 
calling into question not only of its motive, 
but of its sanity. 

I would be less than candid, however, if at 
this point I did not state that as conditions 
now stand it is not at all certain that our 
legal position in this matter will prevail. 
Nevertheless, we shall press this problem 
before the courts until our position is sus- 
tained, or until the courts have clearly stated 
that the statutory tools conferred upon us by 
the Congress are deficient. In that latter 
circumstance, the problem will thereafter 
rest clearly with the Congress, to be met and 
dealt with as that agency sees fit, 


ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS 


In addition to its Judicial functions, this 
agency must also perform numerous admin- 
istrative functions, many of which involve 
problems equally as difficult, if not more 
difficult, than those encountered in its ju- 
dicial capacity. 

JURISDICTION 

Probably the most pressing administrative 
problem confronting the Board at this time 
is the problem of jurisdiction. In my opin- 
jon this agency, as an arm of the Federal 
Government, should concern itself only with 
those cases which have a clear, substantial, 
and obvious impact on the national econ- 
omy. Indeed, if this agency is to fill that 
significant role in our national life which 
Congress has conferred upon it, it cannot, in 
my opinion, dissipate its substance upon 
resolving issues essentially local in character. 

This is, after all, a Federal state, and it is 
the underlying philosophy of our Govern- 
ment, and I might add of our President, 
that the States and communities not only 
should, but must, assume and discharge the 
responsibility of local affairs. I believe that 
this agency must use sound restraint in the 
exercise of its jurisdiction. I believe that 
this agency should assist this administration 
im pulling back the outer reaches of Federal 
bureaucracy and thus encourage rather than 
impede the development of our communities 
and our States. 

This question of jurisdiction is, to say the 
least, a controversial one. There are those 
who would extend the power of this agency 
into virtually every conceivable situation— 
roadside hotdog stands, service stations, 
apartment houses, even restrooms. With 
this so-called vital approach to jurisdiction, 
I cannot agree. As most of you are well 
aware, the word “labor” is used repeatedly in 
the text of this act. A vital construction of 
that word is fraught with possibilities. But 
I want to make it clear beyond question that 
I will never vote to take jurisdiction over 
the numerous maternity wards throughout 
the length and breadth of this land. That 
is an enterprise for which I, as a Board 
member, wish neither to be credited nor 
blamed, 

GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


As the administrative head of a Federal 
agency, this Board is responsible for the 
general organization of the National Labor 
Relations Board, its personnel and its 
policies. 

In this connection, it would be clearly 
misleading to say or imply that this agency 
has come under the effective control of the 
Eisenhower administration. At the present 
time we are functioning with but four Board 
members, only two of whom were appointed 
by this administration. Moreover, at the 
Present time virtually all of the policymak- 
ing and confidential positions on the Board's 
side of the agency, including the Solicitor 
and all division heads, are still held by 
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persons appointed during or prior to the 
Truman administration. 

In addition, and even more important, the 
vast expanse of this agency's regional offices, 
whose personnel represents the only imme- 
diate and continuing contact between this 
agency and the public, remains under the 
supervision of a General Counsel appointed 
by the Truman administration. All regional 
directors long predate this administration, 
as indeed do yirtually all of the regional 
personnel. 

In view of the foregoing, it cannot he 
stated with any degree of certainty that the 
personnel of this agency actively supports 
the present administration, either in 
philosophy or in fact. I cite this informa- 
tion merely to apprise those who would 
evaluate the performance of this agency of 
the true facts of its organizational life, 


INTERNAL AGENCY 


At the present time this agency, in keep- 
ing with a Presidential directive, has em- 
barked upon a sound program of internal 
security. This program is designed to re- 
move security risks from the payrolls of the 
Federal Government. This important pro- 
gram will, of course, be administered with 
due regard to the rights of all individuals. 
But if, as the program unfolds, disloyal em- 
ployees are found, they will be weeded out. 
The National Labor Relations Board has no 
place within its ranks for those who would 
betray this country or endanger its security. 
This agency is an American agency, and it 
must be manned by Americans, 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing are but a few of the prob- 
lems currently occupying the attention of 
this Board. Doubtless the passing of time 
will find us confronted with new and possibly 
more difficult questions. Speculation as to 
the volume and form which such future 
problems may assume would, of course, be 
an idle gesture. But to those who from 
time to time use the processes of this Board, 
I would like to impart some final thoughts: 

To the extent that labor-management re- 
lations can be settled by collective bargain- 
ing, the continuation of a free economy is 
assured, and the grasping hand of Govern- 
ment regimentation is restrained. To the 
extent that recalcitrant employers refuse to 
meet their full obligations under this act, 
the force of Government must be brought to 
bear. To the extent that unions, however 
sound their purpose, fail to meet their full 
obligations under this act, the force of Goy- 
ernment must be brought to bear, 

The law under which we operate Is essen- 
tially a sound and just law, completely com- 
patible with full, free, and productive col- 
lective bargaining. To the extent that elther 
employers or unions or both permit or cause 
this law to fail in its reasonable objectives, 
they will invite further Government inter- 
vention in labor-management relations, and 
a further curtailment of that freedom of 
action so essential to free unions and free 
management, 

This law confers certain rights upon 
unions and upon employers. This Board 
will restrain neither in the full and proper 
exercise of those rights. 

I can think of no more futile thing than 
for a workingman to be a member of a union 
that does not represent him effectively, that 
does not bargain hard for his rights, that 
does not, within the limits of the law, strive 
in every manner to be worthy of his support. 
Unions are an established, growing, and vital 
force in this country. Anyone who thinks 
he can foresee their decline or demise on 
the horizon of the future is a master of 
self-delusion. 7 

Unions, like television and sex, are here 
to stay. And as long as this society remains 
free, they shall grow, and not diminish, 
both in size and importance. Those who 
refuse to accept these simple facts will be 
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hopelessly lost in the forward surge of time. 

It may well be that free collective bar- 
gaining is the final stand of economic free- 
dom as we know it. For in every nation 
where this process has failed, the dignity of 
man and the institutions of free men have 
falled with it. This prospect places a sober- 
ing burden on the shoulders of all those who 
lead unions of men and enterprises of com- 
merce. It is my sincere hope that both, 
within reason and law, will preserve and 
strengthen the processes of free collective 
bargaining in this country. 

It is my continuing hope that they will 
do it so effectively that the need for agencies 
such as this will disappear. Indeed, I can 
think of no more fitting tribute to the viril- 
ity of America and the cause of freedom than 
that. 


Address by Frank M. Porter at Dedication 
of Platte Pipeline, Casper, Wyo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER C. HUNT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1954 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, on August 
8, 1953, a rather historic event took place 
at Casper, Wyo., in the dedication of the 
Platte pipeline, an oil pipeline extending 
from Wood River, III., to Worland, Wyo. 
At the ceremony Mr. Frank M. Porter, 
president of the American Petroleum 
Institute, delivered a most interesting 
and historical address. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the address be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dedications are always happy occasions. 
Dedications are ceremonies marking achieve- 
ment, fulfillment, the realization of day- 
dreams which have progressed through the 
evolution of practical dreams, proposals, en- 
gineering, financing, design, purchasing, and 
construction. The dedication marks the ter- 
mination of those problems and the begin- 
ning of the fruits of the endeavor. So it is 
always a pleasure to be asked to participate 
in a dedication. 

It is a particularly pleasant chore to speak 
at the dedication of Platte pipeline. One 
reason lies in the fact that this particular 
line had such a long period of gestation, Its 
economic justification was far from a cer- 
tainty back in 1948 and 1949 when the pipe- 
line was a mere vision. After the decision 
was made to proceed, the Korean war forced 
a year's delay in the receipt of the line pipe. 
Further to complicate matters, a serious steel 
strike caused completion to be delayed sev- 
eral more months. But the line is now com- 
plete and in operation. Today—right now— 
the line Is delivering Rocky Mountain ol! into 
Wood River at close to 100,000 barrels per 
day. So this dedication is a happy one, not 
alone in reflection of the difficult past, but 
also because of a rosy future. 

I am glad for another reason to be partici- 
pating in these dedication ceremonies. In 
both the Platte group of companies, and this 
Rocky Mountain region, I have many warm 
friends and am delighted to share with them 
in celebrating this outstanding event. 

The Platte pipeline fills a very vital need 
in our Nation, Quite aside from the high 
purpose of providing a market for producers 
of crude oil, the line was needed to bring 
petroleum mobilization to a state of maxi- 
mum readiness, With the line completed, 
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an it is now, the vast and growing oil reserves 
of this vigorous oil aren are available, and 
are being used to help meet not only the 
Petroleum needs of the military, but also 
Ciyiiiam needs, which in this day of high 
dependency on petroleum, are just as essen- 
tial to mobilization as are military needs. 
America's military might rests on its indus- 
tri might, Oil to heat the workman's home 
and gasoline to get him to the job are essen- 
tial elements of a strong, secure, America, 

From the standpoint of national defense 
and petroleum mobilization, Platte pipeline 
is making another very important contribu- 
tion. I refer to the stimulation of addition- 
Al exploratory and development work to aug- 
ment crude-oll productive capacity. If the 
Petroleum Administration for Defense gave 
consideration to this factor when they certi- 
ficd the Platte line as essential to national 
Well-being, they have been fully vindicated. 
Both exploration and development in the 
area served by the line are at record high 
levels and still rising, If is comforting to 
know that the Rocky Mountain region, ber- 
tainly our most promising dry-land oll fron- 
tier, is now tied into mid-America’s oll-con- 
suming centers by a modern, high-capacity, 
Jow-unit-cost pipeline. 

From our yantage point of today, using 
hindsight, it is easy to see that the decision 
to build the Platte line was a smart step 
on the part of its backers, But 3 years ago 
it was not so obyious. Both the evallability 
of excess productive capacity in the West 
and the need for the oil at the delivery end 
Were subject to serious doubt. Under the 
circumstances, it required vision and courage 
to undertake an investment of $60 million. 
Täis ts particularly true in view of the fact 
that this Platte line would be the first pipe- 
line project of its scale built or sponsored by 
Producing interests to establish a market 
for production, rather than by refining in- 
tereste to establish a source of raw material 
for refineries, In this case, as almost always, 
vision and courage, combined with wise use 
of engineering and business Judgment, have 
Created a facility to bring vast benefit to an 
important oll region. 

The physical facilities consist of 900 miles 
Of 20-inch diameter main line, fed by 126 
miles of 16-inch Line and 184 miles of smaller 
Pipeline. The 4 main line pump stations 
and the 8 injection stations are all electri- 
Cally powered. Their total power require- 
ments are equivalent to the power usage of 
the cities of Casper and Laramie combined. 

Those of you who have toured the facili- 
ties here have secn the modern equipment, 
the electronic control boards, the huge valves 
and manifolds, Though costly, they add to 
the transporting ability of the pipeline. 

With only 100 employees, the Platte pipe- 
line can carry more oll than the same num- 
ber of freight trains could carry if operated 
around the clock every day. What is more, 
the pipeline will carry a gallon of oil, weigh- 
ing approximately 7 pounds, from Wyoming 
to Illinois for less than a cent. 

We are all impressed with this installation 
Which has been referred to as the “pipeline 
Gf tomorrow.“ Eut transcending its unJque 
engincering, transcending its elaborate com- 
munications system, transcending these ef- 
ficient all-electric stations Is the all-impor- 
tant fact to which I have already referred, 
that Rocky Mountain crude oll 1s now more 
readily available to the Nation's ol] mobiliza- 
tion. needs. 

Platte fe a creature of the free-enterprise 
system in typical American manner. Bquity 
capital from the British American, Conti- 
nental, Onio, Pure, and Sinclair O11 Cos., and 
bond money from Metropolitan and Mutual 
of New York Insurance Cos. provided the 
money to bund it. Stockholders of the oll 
companies and policyholders of the insur- 
ance comparice are the real furnishers of 
Capital in this casc. 

Though the pipeline which we are dedi- 
cating today ic one of the largest and one of 
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the most significant of the additions which 
the industry has made since the close of 
World War II. it is symbolic of many, many 
projects undertaken and the millions and 
millions of dollars spent by the petroleum 
industry to keep the industry vigorous, sup- 
plies adequate, and the products better, 

In view of the large amount of Informa- 
tion avaiishie on the subject. it is disheart- 
ening, at times, to see how little conception 
certain people In high places have of the 
magnitude of the industry's necessary capital 
expenditures and how scant is the apprecia- 
tion of the tremendous task involved in con- 
stantly increasing crude output while off- 
setting the hatural decline of older wells, let 
alone bulding reserve productibility to the 
extent of a million barrels per day or more. 

The cost to the petroleum industry, in the 
form of capital outlay, of keeping up with 
the growth in demand for its products from 
the beginning of 1946 (the first full year after 
World War II) to the end of last year was 
more than $19 billion. Over 614 billion of 
this was in the producing branch, with $2 
billon in. transportation alone. It took a 
lot of money to gear this industry so that in 
1952 it could supply 51 percent more gasoline; 
64 percent more kerosene, and 112 percent 
more distillate fuel oils, including home 
heating ois, than in the year 1945. 

The key ingredient in all of our industry's 
accomplishments has been competition, In 
some cases the investments were made to 
increase volumes, and in other cases the 
investments were made to improve products, 
but in every case, the incentive was compe- 
tition with other companies for a greater 
percentage of the overall business in the 
expectation of profits—the fruits of free 
enterprise, We can be thankful that today 
the word “profits” is not one which needs to 
be spoken behind a cupped hand. As long 
as the profit system. prevails, we can be sure 
of having fuels and lubricants to meet our 
needs. 

Some day, in the distant future, we will 
undoubtedly be using packaged fuels from 
nonpetroleum raw materials. The petroleum 
industry will mect that challenge when it 
arises, For many years ahead, however, we 
can and will rely on petroleum. 

You people out here know that the key 
to ofl preparedness is the continuing dis- 
covery of more and more ollfields. You 
also know that all discovery is distinct from 
transportation, refining and the other en- 
ceayors of the industry in one important 
respect, Whereas refineries and pipelines 
can be built in predicteble periods of time 
and at predictable costs in terms of mate- 
riais and manpower, the same is not true 
as to oil discovery. Engineers and con- 
etructors do wonders on bullding facilities. 
Only in the field of exploration are our best 
skills defied by the nonconformity of the 
earth's makeup, An exploratory well drilled 
at a location selected by the highest quali- 
fied geologists on the basis of millions of 
dollars of ceclogical and geophysical research, 
muy result in a dry hole. In fact, the 
chances are 8 to 1 that such a well will 
be dry. On the other hand, a weli located 
by pure whim or fancy may find oll, The 
king of the wildcatters, Tom Slick, is cred- 
ited with having sald that the only diference 
between a genius and an idiot couid be 20 
feet of saturated pay. 

The fact is thet crude oil productive ca- 
pecity must have a larger cushion than is 
required in the other branches of the indus- 
try. The cushion must not only provide for 
possible precipitous increases in require- 
ments, but must also be sufficient to take 
up the slack during a period when discoveries 
are low. We passed through a period at the 
end of and immediately following World 
War II when discoveries were slow due to 
a combination of the frozen low price of 
crude oll which reduced exploration activity 
and a cycle of poor results from what little 
activity did occur, 
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In recent years the industry has rebuilt a 
margin of excess productive capacity, but it 
still is not on a level to warrant relaxation 
of the exploration emphasis. 

To keep exploratory activity at a high level, 
there must be commensurate exposure to 
rewards for the risk-taking explorers. 

Cost to the petroleum industry of every- 
thing that it buys has gone up just as it has 
for every other industry. Deeper and deeper 
drilling In finding and developing crude oil 
reserves has been a large factor in higher 
costs. Yet, when the producing branch 
seeks to recover on these costs of finding 
and developing and the necessary charges 
against carrying a substantial reserve capac- 
ity, and experiences the first general in- 
crease in crude-oll prices at the weil since 
1947, criticism Js leveled and a tendency is 
shown to prejudge the case before the respon- 
sible evidence is in, and this in spite of the 
industry's long-term price record. That 
record, I say, speaks for itself, The indus- 
try is proud of it and may very well be. It 
is written in an open book for all to see; 
whether it be on price alone, or on achieve- 
ment of meeting demand, or on recognition 
of its responsibility to the public and the 
Nation, or on any other basis of measure- 
ment, 

The Congress of the United States recog- 
nized the need for incentives when, in 1926, 
it enacted into the income tax law the per- 
centage depletion provision. This sound, 
far-sighted tax policy hes over the years 
been of the importance in making 
available to the Nation a plentiful supply of 
low-cost petroleum products by attracting _ 
capital and enabling operators, large and 
small, to plow back income in order to con- 
tinue and expand the hazardous and in- 
creasingly costly search for new oil resources, 
‘The very problems that first made manda- 
tory this action on the part of Congress have 
become more numerous and heavier instead 
of fewer and lighter. The country has been 
fortunate in that the tex laws do provide 
recognition for the depletion of the opcra- 
tors“ capital assets. A cutback in the amount 
allowed for this purpose would decrease ex- 
ploration and development and this Nation 
cannot afford to gamble with an oil shortage 
here at home. 

Of course, econamic incentives such as we 
know in the oll business will not be effective 
unless the oil found can be developed and 
sold. The existence of the Platte pipeline 
assures those of you who encounter explora- 
tory success in this area of an opportunity 
to market your oil. As the productive capac- 
ity in this area increases further, it should 
foliow that additional stations and other 
facilities will be added by Platte pipeline 
to handle the oil, 

The fulfillment of this pipeline dream is a 
great thing for this region and for the 
Nation. It is a great achievement for the 
five companies which sponsored the project. 

In congratulating them on their vision and 
courage, we congratulate ourselves, for here 
we have another example of the petroleum 
industry conducting itself in the public 
interest and, after all, you and I and our 
families are the public. 


Airpower 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1954 
Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on last Sat- 


urday evening, January 9, the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SyYmINGTON] deliv- 
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ered an able and timely address at the 
Zist annual Jackson Day banquet at 
Springfield, Mo., and discussed with ex- 
ceptional knowledge and fine emphasis 
the urgent and important question of air- 
power and the national defense. I ask 
consent that the address may be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 31st 
ANNUAL JACKSON Day BANQUET, SHRINE 
Mosque, SPRINGFIELD, MO., JANUARY 9, 1954 


Iam honored and deeply grateful at your 
kindness in asking me here tonight, giving 
me another opportunity to visit Springfield, 
one of the great cities of Missouri and the 
Nation. 

How can one spend a more enjoyable eve- 
ning than dining and visiting with hundreds 
of loyal Democrats, all anxious to work for 
the best interests of our country? 

About a month ago we had another fine 
Democratic gathering in St. Louts—at the 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner. 

We gathered then, as we gather now, to 
celebrate the magnificent State Democratic 
victory of our party in November 1952. 

We checked our progress and programs 
then, as we are again checking here tonight, 
in order to be sure that all plans and prep- 
arations are being carried out so that, next 
November, the Democratic Party in Missourt 
will further increase its large congressional 
majority, and elect worthy Democrats to 
office all over our State. 

This session of Congress. will be a most 
interesting one, for reasons you all know 
about as well as I. 

Obviously there will be many important 
tssues—foreign affairs, domestic affairs, in- 
cluding taxes, defense, etc. 

First I want to talk about a problem of 
particular interest to this part of the State, 
Table Rock Dam. 

Most of you know the story about this 
dam. 

For over 40 years Table Rock has been rec- 
ommended for our State; by those against 
floods, by those who want water in case of 
crippling drought, by those who believe we 
should work hard to develop the great Ozark 
country of Missouri, and by those who know 
a serious electric power shortage soon will 
affect the future security of the United 
States. 

After waiting many, many years, this dam 
wns finally started. Houses were built, and 
bulldings and roads constructed. 

When this administration came into power, 
however, the construction of Table Rock 
Dam stopped. 

Even though it was part of the great Bull 
Shoals system, concentrated in our sister 
State of Arkansas, the Government walked 
off the job—thereby violating binding con- 
tracts it had with rural electrification units, 

The houses, the buildings, the roads—all 
representing millions of dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money—are now lying Idle. 

This is the ultimate in bureaucratic waste. 

This current sad condition is not the 
fault of the Senate. The House first voted 
down the appropriations, and then arranged 
for another report by the Army engineers. 

Can we in America afford such a policy in 
the development of our national resources, 
with the Soviet Communists working 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week, to develop theirs? 

You and I both know those responsible for 
this latest delay. 

Such postponement of a development vital 
to the security of the Nation and the pros- 
perlty of Missouri will not continue, provided 
the opposing Republicans are sincere in their 
request for a further report from the Army 
engineers, because that report has now been 
8 and it says Table Rock should go 
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I pledge you tonight that if your Repre- 
sentative can handle the problem of funds 
to continue the construction of Table Rock 
in the House, the Senate will pass the neces- 
sary funds again this year as they did last 

ear. 
7 Now I would like to be able to talk about 
the recent reductions in forces just an- 
nounced for the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps. But first I want to get the facts, and I 
don't yet know them. 

I do want to comment briefly, however, on 
another decision of the Department of De- 
fense—to greatly increase the wing structure 
of the Air Force, 

No problem facing America today is more 
challenging than the rapid rise of Soviet air 
power. 

Less than 6 months ago the new adminis- 
tration’s answer to the rise of Communist 
air power was to heayily cut our own air 
power. 

And so the administration now acknowl- 
edges that the $5 billion Air Force cut of 
last spring was a tragic mistake. 

Less than 6 months ago the administration 
was fighting bitterly before Congress, and 
successfully, to justify cutting 23 wings from 
the Alr Force 143-wing program, 

Back into the new program now go the 
same number of combat wings formerly in 
the 143-wing program, because the six wings 
not restored are air transport wings. 

This remarkable about-face will go down 
In history as one of the most rapid and com- 
plete changes of direction in strategic mili- 
tary planning ever to occur in time of peace. 

Now we are approximately back where we 
started, except the American taxpayer has 
lost 2 years in time—and over a Dillion 
dollars in wasted money. 

It is to the credit of these new inexperi- 
enced civilians that they now admit the 
mistake. 

But let's look at the damage, in the hope 
it will never happen again. 

‘The postponement for 2 years in the build- 
up of adequate American air power is exactly 
in accordance with the prophecy of a truly 
great American, Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg. 

Because last summer General Vandenberg 
had the courage, the vision, and the patri- 
otism to tell the Congress and the people the 
truth, he was denounced and ridiculed as he 
retired. 

Shades of Billy Mitchell, another great 
general, who was drummed out of the serv- 
Ice in disgrace, because, in the face of the 
same kind of pressures, he, too, had the cour- 
age to tell America the truth about air 
power. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars were 
wasted by this latest juggling, through cut- 
backs in construction and training, and this 
money can never be recovered. 

The number of men in uniform, all serv- 
ices, dropped 50,000 in 1953. 

Every man of that number came out of the 
Alr Force, and all 50,000 were thrown out in 
9 months. 

The Air Force ROTO program has been 
gutted. Since that service has no academy 
comparable to West Point or Annapolis, this 
blunder could hardly have been more 
damaging. 

As its aftermath, more than 3,000 Air 
Force ROTC students have now been told 
that their Government cannot fulfill its 
promise to commission them next year. And 
so these superbly trained young Americans 
must now serve as if they bad had no train- 
ing whatever. 

Seven hundred and forty-eight combat 
aircraft were removed, including many of 
our best medium bombers and best fighters, 
This occurred less than 6 weeks after the 
Pentagon pledged the Congress that not one 
combat plane would be removed. 

General Vandenberg testified over and over 
again that if the pilots and their mainte- 
nance crews were cut, it would be necessary 
to either store or cancel combat planes. 
Again he has been proved right. 
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There is now a severe shortage of spare 
parts, various supplies, and trained me- 
chanics, 

Air Force flying has been sharply cur- 
tailed, despite promises to the Congress that 
training standards would be maintained. 

It is a fact that today, with more wings, 
Air Force pilots are allowed far less flying 
hours than they were last year. 

Flying hours were originally programed 
for this year at more than 10 million hours. 
They have now been cut to 8 million, a re- 
duction of 20 percent in allowed flying 
training. 

All these shortages In this program have 
been advertised as savings. 

It is a program that can only guarantee less 
training, and therefore less ability, and 
therefore more accidents. 

A football team can have a bad Saturday. 
but a jet bomber crew must always have its 
hand in. 

One bad Saturday means a lot of people 
lying around a wrecked airplane. 

If this Government has the right to draft 
your sons and brothers, to fly and fight for 
their country, has it not also the duty to 
train them properly, furnish them with mod- 
ern airplanes, and supply trained mechanics 
to keep their planes in shape? 

Despite assurances to the Congress that 
the pilot-training program would not be cut, 
that training program in the Air Force now 
stands at 7,800 pilots per year, Instead of the 
previous 12.000. 

In this connection, the opinion of a great 
Missourian from Moberly, Gen. Omar Brad- 
ley, the man who led our ground armies to 
victory over Europe, was also ridiculed. 

In a published article shortly after he too 
retired, General Bradley asserted this ad- 
ministration had “started to coast before it 
reached the top of the hill.” 

What these “figures before forces” manipu- 
lations have cost in that vital requirement 
for any military force—morale—cannot be 
estimated. 

But suppose last spring you were a Re- 
serve pilot, with a wife and children, had de- 
cided to stay in the Air Force as a career, 
and had planned your life accordingly- 
Then, all of a sudden, with no advance no- 
tice, you find yourself looking for a job. 

Consider the effect on the morale of those 
remaining on duty, pilots and crew, also with 
wives and children, who felt they too might 
receive a similar discharge notice any day- 

As a result of this administrative bung- 
ling, scores of the best men in the services 
are now either getting out, or looking for 
other jobs. 

Recently the Secretary of the Navy pointed 
out in a fine address that the prewar reen- 
listment rate for the Army of 60 percent had 
now shrunk to 6 percent. 

There is graphic evidence of your morale 
problem. 

Let the pencil-pushers figure out how 
many billions of dollars that difference is 
now costing the American taxpayer. 

Who should make the decision as to what 
3 the right plane, or what is the right train- 

ng? 

Should It be the chief cost accountant of 
the Pentagon; or should it be men like Van- 
denberg, the latter a fighter pilot instructor 
before World War II, and an experienced vet- 
eran—the leader of General Eisenhower's 
tactical Alr Force in its decisive victory over 
Europe. 

When there was national apprehension 
about the 85 billion reduction in our alf 
power, the new civilian heads nervously at- 
tempted to place the responsibility on thé 
President. 

But that is not true, and let us go to the 
record to prove it. 

In open hearing last spring, in answer to 
a question from Senator Lisrer Hm, of Ala- 
bama, as to who was responsible for the 
budget cut of the Air Force, the Secretary 
of Defense replied: 
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“I think I had the greatest responsibility 
for it, to be honest with that. The two men 
that had the most to do with it are waiting 
on either side of me.” 

The two men who were sitting beside Sec- 
retary Wilson at that time were the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense and the Defense Comp- 
trolier, Mr. McNeil. 

Did the President have a significant part 
in imposing the $5 billicn cut on the Air 
Force? 

Again let us hear Mr. Wilson. Here is 

what he says: 
. "Before I left (for Europe) I had a con- 
ference with the President and I told him 
what I thought we could do. I did not di- 
vide it up between how much the cut would 
be for the Air Force or the Army or anything 
else. 

“We had a whole bunch of figures and we 
were working day and night on them and Mr. 
McNeill here has been through it so many 
times that he is really not so bad on the 
figures in getting them together. I don't 
know how he does it like he does.“ 

That is what happened a few weeks after 
Mr. Wilson came on the job and just before 
he left for Europe to attend the NATO con- 
ferences in Paris. 

Now let us hear him describe what hap- 
pened when he came back, having left Mr. 
McNeil to “get together the figures.” 

Here is what Mr. Wilson says: “I went to 
Europe. When I came back I found some 
figures. I went over them quickly. They 
were satisfactory to me * * the thing is a 
sound prograni.” 

Did Mr. Wilson and Mr. Kyes realize the 
strategic implications of imposing nearly the 
whole cut upon the Air Force? 

Once again let us let Mr. Wilson speak for 
himself. He said: “After we got the things 
togethcr we added them up. Much to Mr. 
Kyes surprise and mine most of the cuts 
seemed to show up in the Air Force program. 
We did not say ‘that is what we are going 
to do; we are going to take $5 billion out of 
the Air.“ 

And then the Deputy Secretary added con- 
firmation of this whole costly error by say- 
ing, 1 did not realize it until Secretary of 
the Air Force Talbott called the statistical 
result to my attention.” 

If you want to know the truth about who 
directed this costly experiment in Air Force 
wreckage, read this week’s feature article in 
Collier's magazine about the real boss of the 
Pentagon. 

You will then know who runs that build- 
ing—who misled the new civilians about air- 
power—and why. 

It is easy enough to sit behind a desk and 
decide that figures are more important than 
forces. 

But of what value is bookkeeping efficiency, 
if it in turn destroys the effectiveness neccs- 
sary to win a possible third world war? 

When this $5 billion cut continued to bring 
the administration under fire, they came up 
with a new excuse. This was, “We are cut- 
ting the Air Force $5 billion In order to have 
& better Air Force.“ 

Senator RUSSELL, of Georgia, answered that 
one once and for all when he replied, “Why 
not cut it $10 billion and have a much better 
Air Force?“ 

Now these tnexperienced civilians admit 
thelr mistake, but the “promissory note“ 
aspect of the new program worries us. 

On December 17 last, President Eisenhower 
made the following statement. Please listen 
to it carefully, because no high American 
Official ever before ted so frankly to 
the world the brutal truth about America’s 
critical defense position in this air atomic 
age: 

“The power of the surprise attack grows 
too great, and with every further step m 
the perfection of the airplane, with the ter- 
rifying increase in the power of bombs, we 
get to the point that the side that denies 
the moral and spiritual yalues in life, pre- 
Berves over people who live as we do, such 
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a terrifying advantage that something must 
be done about it.“ 

Despite those eincere and forthright words 
of President. Eisenhower, the Defense De- 
partment is now further postponing the de- 
velopment of our Air Force. 

This latest postponement is until 1957. 

But if what President Eisenhower said 
last month is true, about the growing danger 
of losing all in a sudden surprise atomic 
attack—and surely he should know—how 
dare we postpone for 2 more years the Alr 
Force everybody now considers the minimum 
requirement for our security? 

It can't be a problem of shortage of work- 
ers, because skilled workmen are now being 
laid off by the thousands, all over the United 
States. 

It can't be a problem of plant space, be- 
cause work has now been concentrated in a 
few great corporations to the point where 
only recently the administration announced 
its intention of routing work to plants in 
areas where unemployment is already acute. 

These matters will be analyzed thoroughly 
during the coming session; and after the 
hearings before the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, I will report to you, my constituents, 
in more detail. 

In summary, however, the Defense Depart- 
ment is now taking a calculated risk in favor 
of figures before forces, despite the known 
rapid rise of Soviet strength in air power 
and nuclear weapons. 

Especially after this recent grave warning 
from President Eisenhower, I do not believe 
that this is right. 

The decision is their prerogative. But it 
is now time to tell the American people the 
truth about the nature and extent of this 
calculated risk—because in this form of gov- 
ernment the people themselves are the ones 
who have the right to decide whether they 
want to risk being slaves, or pay the cost of 
freedom. 

And now to another problem, one close 
to the people of the Seventh District, the 
State of Missouri, and the Nation—the farm 
problem. 

There is no use going Into detail about 
the incredible administrative mess created 
in this State by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, à mess that has re- 
sulted in thousands of our farmers going 
bankrupt. 

Every cattleman and dairyman in Mis- 
souri knows the story. 

I believe the reason the will of the Con- 
gress was so completely nullified is primarily 
because of the philosophy of the heads of 


made last April by the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

“It would be better if the marginal farmer 
got out of farming and into industry and 
his land were turned over to grass or trees 
or other soil-conservation practices.” 

But tens of thousands of experienced work- 
ers are now being laid off from industry; 
and the Secretary hasn't yet taught the 
farmer and his family how to digest the 


grass. 

One characteristic of the American people 
is their ability to perceive humor even in 
tragedy. All of us were amused therefore 
by the telegram an eminent jurist is sup- 

to have sent the Representative from 
this district. It went, “Dewrr, if you don't 
get some drought aid down here soon to our 
cattlemen and dairymen, there won't be a 
cow or a Republican left in the Seventh 
District.” 

A silver lining to this Federal mismanaged 
drought program, however, was and is the 
magnificent way our Missouri State govern- 
ment, under the leadership of our great 
Democratic Governor, Phil M. Donnelly, of 
nearby Laclede County, vigorously attacked 
this whole problem of drought aid. 

If in the national interest we can afford 
to give many billions of dollars of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ money to foreign countries— 
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including hundreds of millions of our agri- 
cultural products, is it too much to allow 
our own drought-stricken farmers, including 
many veterans, the right to purchase feed 
from their Government at prices they can 
afford to pay? 

The Commodity Credit Corporation report 
last week stated that its net loss on all price- 
support operations during the past 20 years 
of its existence was $1,100,000,000. 

That is the amount necessary to pay the 
salaries of our Defense Department for a 
little over 4 weeks. 

It is less than the waste created by this 
administration in juggling the Air Force 
wing structure during the last 9 months. 

But that loss, less than one-third of 1 
percent of our 1953 gross national product, 
represents the core of the plan that has given 
this country farm prosperity over many 
years. 

Some are now attempting to sell the idea 
that the farmers of Missouri and the Nation 
don't want a continuation of 99 percent 
parity on those agricultural products which 
now have such supports. 

Those who imply this is the position of a 
majority of Missouri farmers could not be 
more wrong. 

Only a few months ago 77 percent of Mis- 
sourl’s wheat farmers voted for 90 percent 
parity on wheat; and only a few weeks ago 
97 percent of our cotton farmers voted for 
continuation of 90 percent parity on cotton. 

When a farmer fights for parity, he is not 
fighting for excess profits. His fight is for 
equality, because 100 percent parity actually 
represents nothing more than equality. In 
no way does it represent abnormal profit. 

Price supports may result in Government 
food stocks. 

But such stocks are limited by law. And 
let me ask this simple question: If we be- 
lieve it wise to spend billions upon billions 
of dollars for the stockpiling of strategic 
materials, why would it be wrong to stock- 
pile quantities of nonperishable food? 

In case of atomic attack, here or in any 
other country, what could possibly be more 
important than a reserve supply of food to 
aid destroyed cities and crippled urban 
areas. 

Food reserves have already proved a valu- 
able asset in the so-called cold war. Why 
would they not be of even greater value as 
part of our defenses in a possible hot war? 

Administration spokesmen appear to be 
taking two positions with respect to the 
present economic situation. 

First they say there is no recession—end 
then they promise to gct us out of the one 
we are in. 

As to whether or not there is now one for 
the farmer, let's let the record speak for it- 
self. 
The income of labor and business were at 
an all-time high in 1953; but except for a 
slight check last month, farm income and 
farm prices have dropped steadily. 

According to the most recent reports of 
the President's Council of Economic Advisers, 
whereas the farmers’ personal income is 23 
percent lower than in 1952, corporate profits 
tor the third quarter of 1953 are 24 percent 
above the same period last year. 

So there you have it. te profits 
up to 24 percent; the farmers’ personal in- 
come down 23 percent. 

And in this State, to the already un[avor- 
able farm situation one must add the 
scourge of the drought. 

Unfortunately this drought problem Is 
not only a matter of the past. It is a prob- 
lem of the present and for the future. 

Missour!’s agricultural loss from last year's 
drought is estimated at over 6200 million. 
It is the greatest disaster that ever hit our 
State. 

Now the farmers of Missouri, especially 
the dairymen and cattlemen, need help to 
reseed and refertilize their seared pastures, 
their meadows, and their roughage-produc- 
ing crops. 
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Last month the Agriculture Committee of 
the Springfield Chamber of Commerce sur- 
veyed the 16 surrounding counties and de- 
termined that 3 million pounds of pasture 
seeds are needed in this area alone. The 
same condition exists through much of our 
State, and to a lesser degree in other 
drought-stricken States. 

The Department of Agriculture has the 
authority, now, to establish a seed program 
for these drought victims. Such a program 
should be worked out immediately, in order 
that our farmers can make their plans for 
the growing season. 

Every other segment of the omy is 
protected, one way or another, by law. 

Industry has tariffs, accelerated tax write- 
offs, and many other benefits. 

Labor has the minimum wage law, a 40- 
hour-week law, and many other benefits. 

In an economy where all other major seg- 
ments have some protection, how can farm- 
ers survive with no protection? 

No one believes in private enterprise more 
than the man who owns a piece of land; 
and he would probably be the first to take a 
chance in a totally free economy. 

But would anyone be so naive as to be- 
lieve that Congress will ever remove the 
above legislative protections for other seg- 
ments of our economy? 

Tonight I have touched primarily on na- 
tional defense and the farm problem. They 
are but two of the many issues which must 
be faced by this Co this year. 

Last Thursday the President delivered his 
annual message. It was very general but it 
was interesting. It will be better under- 
stood when the additional messages on par- 
ticular problems he referred to are presented. 

Much if not most of the programs the 
President outlined were originated in the 
‘Democratic administrations of the past 20 
years. 

It may be, therefore, that in this session, 
as during the last session, President Eisen- 
hower will receive more support from the 
Democrats than he will from the Republi- 
cans. 

The President has a growing problem, how- 
ever. His close friend and political ally, 
Governor Dewey, recently made a speech 
which, to the best of my knowledge, is the 
first time every member of an opposition 

has been indicted. 

We Democrats will continue to vote for 
what we believe is best for the country. 
But I don’t see how such a blanket con- 
demnation of all Democrats by anyone as 
close to the administration as Governor 
Dewey can help the President in his efforta 
to obtain bipartisan support. 

As our beloved Sam Raypurn quietly men- 
tioned the other evening, Democratic backs 
are sore from the mounting criticism from 
prominent associates of the President. 

Por two reasons, however, we will continue 
to vote for what we believe best for the 
country. First, we are Americans before we 
are Democrats. Second, as our leader, LYN- 
DON JOHNSON, mentioned the other evening, 
we want to show the Republicans how the 
minority should cooperate with the majority, 
so they will know how to act after 1954. 


The Spread in Food Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1954 
Mr. FREAR, Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a lead edi- 
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torial that appeared in the Journal- 
Every Evening, of Wilmington, Del., on 
Saturday, January 9, 1954. 

This, no doubt, will be of great inter- 
est to many Americans. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator WILLIANus' New Jon 


Both the Nation’s housewives and the Na- 
tion's farmers have been wondering for a 
long time why there has to be so great a 
spread between the price the farmer gets and 
the one the consumer pays. There is now a 
good chance that they will get an authori- 
tative and understandable answer to this 
question. For the Senate of the United 
States has now assigned the job of investigat- 
ing the spread in food prices to a subcommit- 
tee headed by the man who is perhaps its 
ablest and most painstaking investigator— 
Senator Jonn J. Wru.iaMs, of Delaware. 

Senator WruLrams is, without question, a 
natural for this particular assignment. His 
personal business, before he was elected to 
the Senate, has given bim a close insight into 
farm price problems. His ability to dig up 
the facts of a difficult financial problem, sub- 
ject them to close and penetrating analysis, 
and present his findings in clear and objective 
form has been demonstrated beyond dispute. 
We welcome his selection to head this new 
subcommittee. And we are also confident 
that, whatever task he undertakes, he will 
continue to keep a lookout for any evidence 
of corruption and immorality in Government, 
regardless of party. 


Proposed Amendment of the Constitution 
To Equalize Voting Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1954 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, Repre- 
sentative Coupert, of New York, and I 
are the joint authors of a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment to improve the 
operations of our present electoral sys- 
tem and to equalize the vote power of 
all Americans regardless of the State 
or the area of the country in which they 
live. On December 29, 1953, Represent- 
ative Coupert delivered a most inter- 
esting and constructive address on our 
proposed amendment as a part of a de- 
bate held before the national convention 
of speech teachers, which met in New 
York City. For the information of the 
country and the Congress, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the address may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Hippen THIRD PARTY IN PRESIDENT'S 
CONSTITUENCY 

As the Representative in Congress of this 
congressional district, I wish to welcome the 
members and guests of this conference. 
Also, I wish to thank the arrangements com- 
mittee for bringing the conference here and 
for inviting me to take part in this forum. 

The question is: How should we select 
the President of the United States? 

Senator Munor and I, who are sponsoring 
a constitutional amendment to that end, 
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say that the President should be elected in 
that manner which will, as nearly as possi- 
ble, give him the same political roots, the 
same base, the same constituency as that 
of the whOie Congress, a coordinate branch 
of the Government of the United States. 
This amendment would broaden the con- 
stituency of the White House so as to make 
it identical with that of the whole Con- 
gress. 

We propose two changes in the Constitu- 
tion which would correct a corruption that 
has crept into the operation of the electoral 
system by restoring the original district sys- 
tem. These are: 

1. Election in congressional districts of 
those 435 electors of the President and Vice 
President who correspond to the 435 mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, and 
statewide election of 2 electors who cor- 
respond to the 2 Senators of each State, 

2. In the event of no electoral majority for 
any presidential candidate, a final choice by 
a joint session of the 2 Houses of Con- 
gress, voting by the head, from among the 
candidates having the 3 highest numbers of 
electoral votes. If necessary, a final choice 
for Vice President would be made immedi- 
ately after the President was chosen and in 
the same way. 

To me, the final and fundamental condi- 
tion on which we may answer this question 
is that of political balance, partywise and 
ideologically, between the executive power 
and the legislative power of the Federal 
Government, 

Since balance in a truly representative 
government is the thing to be sought and 
achieved, I would liken the importance of 
political balance in government to the im- 
portance of balance in the movement of a 
fine watch. The people of the United States, 
as the source of political power, can be 
likened to the mainspring. The hands of 
the watch can be likened to the coordinate 
branches of the government, the executive 
and the legislative. The balance wheel is 
the Constitution which controls both 
branches. 

Your watch runs smoothly and keeps good 
time when it is adjusted and synchronized 
and its gears are meshed. If, on the other 
hand, one of the hands gets out of gear, or 
out of control of the balance wheel, you just 
can't tell the time of day. 

Our electoral system at the present time 
is like a watch with its mainspring sepa- 
rately geared to its hands and without & 
balance wheel. The separate and distinct 
constituencies of the President and of the 
Congress produce different results in the 
same election involving the same voters. 
This is because the Members of the House of 
Representatives—the most numerous branch 
of the Congress—are elected in separate and 
distinct congressional districts while their 
counterpart electors of the President are 
elected en bloc in the States, that is, state- 
wide on a general ticket. Thus, because of 
the lack of balance, the people as the politi- 
cal mainspring give different and often con- 
trary impulses. These contrary impulses of 
political power find expression in Washing- 
ton in the frequent ideological conflict be- 
tween the White House and the Congress- 
Essentially, that conflict is between two 
forms of constituency made up of the same 
people, but counted in different ways. 

New York City, as you all know, is tre- 
mendous, I wonder, though, if all of you 
fully appreciate its political magnitude. I 
am but 1 of the 22 Members of the House 
of Representatives from this city alone. 
Forty-two of the States have a smaller rep- 
resentation in the House than New York 
City. In the remainder of this State we have 
another 21 Representatives, for a State total 
of 43. 

The lawmaking weight of New York State 
in the House of Representatives is a fraction 
under 10 percent of the 435 Members or 
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nearly 26 percent of a majority: and the 
weight of New York City in the House is just 
over 5 percent of the members or 10 percent 
of a majority. But, as that great political 
weight Is applied in lawmaking, it is divided 
between the major political parties. Because 
New York's weight in electing the President 
is not divisible between the parties, any 
election of the President and the House of 
Representatives produces widely divergent 
ret ults. 

Each of our House Members ls elected in 
separate districts. Each has his own con- 
stituency, in which he won at least a plural- 
ity of the popular vote in the 1952 election. 
In that election Republicans won 27 dis- 
tricts. However, we carried the State and 
won all of the electoral votes. The Demo- 
crats won 16 districts and got none of the 
electoral votes. ‘That is just a measure of 
the distortion between the impact of the 
present electoral system on the executive 
and legislative branches of the Federal 
Government. 

I don't think I need to remind this con- 
ference that the single-member district is 
the foundation of the two-party system in 
the Congress of the United States. 

I should add, though, that because of our 
single-member districts for House Members, 
the State's political weight has always been 
divided between the parties. In the last 13 
biennial elections—from 1928 through 1952— 
neither party has won fewer than 16 seats 
and neither has won more than 29, for a 
total variation of 13 seats, or just over one- 
fourth of the State’s lawmaking weight in 
the House. At the same time the presi- 
dentini electoral weight of the parties varied 
between all and none, or 100 percent. Thus 
the variation of either party's presidential 
electoral weight varied nearly four times as 
much as its weight in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

This great distortion suggests the necessity 
for n closer balance between the way the 
President and the Congress arè elected. 

The present electoral system has brought 
into being what is in effect a hidden third 
party which operates within both parties and 
Jargely influences the national nominating 
conventions of both the Democrats and Re- 
publicans, thus acquiring disproportionate 
power at the White House level. This hid- 
den third party is less concerned with the 
Congress except as a ratifying body for the 
proposals of strong Presidents. It is the 
source of the long-sustained assault on Con- 
gress as an institution, an assault of more 
than 20 years’ duration. 

This hidden third party exists effectively 
solely because of the en-bloc system of 
electing presidential electors. It operates as 
& balance of power on the long levers or large 
blocs of electoral votes in the big States, 
electoral votes that are necessary for victory 
in presidential elections, It is made up of 
single-interest voters organized into political 
pressure groups, This fact ls easily demon- 
Strable. 

No Republlcan has been elected President 
without New York's electoral vote. And few 
Democrats have entered the White House 
without New York's support. In the New 
York political picture is the largest concen- 
tration of splinter-party groups in the United 
States. 

In 1917 the Socialist Party polled 22 percent 
of the New York City vote for its candidate 
for mayor. In the 1953 election, its lineal 
descendants, the Liberal and American Labor 
Partics, poled 24 percent of the city's vote. 
In intervening elections and under u variety 
of party labels this vote did not fall below 
one-fifth of the city total, which equals one- 
tenth of the statewide vote. 

The importance of New York's electoral 
vote, and the balance-of-power position of 
this spunter-party and pressure-group 10 
percent of the State's electorate in swinging 
elections has yirtually compelled presiden- 
tial candidates of all parties to woo these 
voters, Together with their counterparts in 
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a few other big States these voters have a tre- 
mendously magnified power in the President's 
constituency. In the constituency of the 
whole Congress, where they are reckoned by 
their actual numbers, they have no dispro- 
portionate impact. Hence, the ideological 
struggle between the President and the Con- 


gress. 

The district system of selecting electors 
was the method originally contemplated by 
the Founding Fathers and had the support 
of such men as Hamilton. Jefferson, Madison, 
Gallatin, Webster, and Story, It is presently 
supported by such respected political ana- 
lysts as Messrs. Arthur Krock, Walter Lipp- 
mann, Professor Corwin, Lucius Wilmerding, 
and many others. Thus, it is as old as Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton and as recent as Messrs. 
Krock and Lippmann. In fact, it was the 
method generally in yogue until about the 
time of President Jackson. 

Its adoption would eliminate the gener- 
ally recognized evils of the present statewide 
unit system of selecting electors. In the 
words of Walter Lippmann: 

“The present system exaggerates beyond 
all reason the power of splinter parties. 
It puts a premium on accident. It puts a 
premium on fraud. It exaggerates the 
power of special interests. It makes it pos- 
sible for a State minority rather than a State 
majority to capture the whole vote of the 
State, and sò perhans to swing the whole 
election.” 

It is because of this grossly exaggerated 
power of eplinter parties and special-interest 
groups that these groups concentrate their 
attention on the Presidency rather than the 
Congress because the President is far more 
dependent upon their support for election 
and reelection, 

In supporting the district system, Arthur 
Krock observed: 

“The President and the Congress elected 
with him would derive their offices from 
visible, and the same, constituencies, and 
pressure groups would have no more and 
no less influence at the White House than 
at the Capitol because their weight in assist- 
ing the President and the Members of Con- 
gress to get elected would be exactly the 
same. No more could this weight be used 
to tilt the balance in the big-city States that 
can furnish blocs of delegates sufficient to 
nominate national candidates and blocs of 
electors sufficient to elect them.” 

‘The alternative proposal represented by the 
Lodge-Goesett amendment of recent years 
would accomplish many of the desirable re- 
sults of the district system. It is, however, 
subject to fatal defects that led to its defeat 
in Congress and the opposition of thoughtful 
and objective-minded statesmen and politi- 
eal experts. In the words of Walter Lipp- 
mann: 

“This brings us to our main objection to 
the Lodre-Gossett amendment, to our main 
reason for preferring the district system 
amendment. We believe that if the system 
of proportional representation is applied to 
the presidential electors, or, what comes to 
the same thing, to the presidential electoral 
vote, that it will eventually be applied to the 
Representatives in Congress. And such a re- 
sult is, we think, to be avoided at all costs, 
even at that of retaining the obnoxious gen- 
eral ticket system which we now have.. 

“The evils of proportional representation 
are, one, that it destroys the two-party sys- 
tem and subetitutes for it a many-party sys- 
tem. This has happened everywhere that 
the principle has been applied and is one of 
the chief causes of the instability of demo- 
cratic government in countries lke 
France. 9 * * 

“We regard these objections to the Lodge- 
Gossett amendment as sufficient to justify 
its rejection. We believe that the district 
system, as contemplated in the Coudert sub- 
stitute, is not open to these objections and 
that it will cure all the evils of the present 
system quite as well as the Lodge-Gossett 
amendment.” 
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A third proposal is also in the field. That 
is the proposal that the President be elected 
by the people at large, witbout regard to 
State lines or an electoral college. As to 
this Mr. Lippmann commented: 

“Furthermore, if the President were elected 
by the people at large, all the evils which 
we have mentioned in connection with the 
general ticket syetem—accident, fraud, etc. 
would appear in aggravated form because 
they would not stop at State lines. In 
addition, States would be under an induce- 
ment to compete with each other in lower- 
ing their voting qualifications. In Georgia, 
for example, children of 18 can vote; other 
States would soon follow or better the ex- 
ample. And in the end the Federal Govern- 
ment would have to step in and fix un: form 
voting qualifications, itself an undesirable 
result.” 

It might be added to this comment that 
direct election would strike a deathblow at 
the Federal system itself. As of today there 
is no national election at all. All elected 
officials of the United States, including mem- 
bers of the electoral college, are elected 
within the States and under State law. 

Adoption of the Coudert-Mundt amend- 
ment to the Constitution will restore balance 
to our political system and emancipate the 
President from subservience to the arrogant 
power of political pressure groups. Ey 
broadening the President's constituency to 
equal that of the Congress the President will 
be brought closer to the people of the United 
States, and be better able to represent the 
broad and abiding interests of the Nation. 


Voice of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a speech 
entitled “Voice of Democracy,” written 
by Miss Dianne Larson, of Hopkins, 
Minn., be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. Miss Larson was the winner of 
the 1953 State Voice of Democracy con- 
test sponsored by the Minnesota Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Vorce or Democracy 
(By Dianne Larson) 

I speak for democracy; but why? Fm a 
senior in high school now and soon I'll be 
taking an important step into life. The step 
into an adult world—a world of confusion, 
prejudice, chaos, and strife. A world that 
holds many responsibilities for future gen- 
erations, But my background in this democ- 
racy will serve as a foundation for this step. 

I have been educated in a school where I 
might choose the subjects that interest me, 
subjects that will help me in my chosen yoca- 
tion; a school that has student government. 
Being a member of the student council has 
helped me practice democracy, for we all take 
an active part in the meetings, giving our 
opinions on matters that arise. I, like every 
other member of the student council, help 
run the schoo] by participating In the stu- 
dent council, If I don't think some activity 
should take place, I may vote against it, 
using my freedom of expression. I have been 
educated in a school that presents multiple 
sides of each question; a school that has 
many different activities for us, the students, 
to participate In. Activities that give us the 
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opportunity to mix with other students and 
make friends. After I graduate from high 
school I may go on, if I wish, to learn a pro- 
fession in a college or university of my cholce, 
or if I haven't the means or desire to con- 
tinue my formal education, I may learn a 
trade and start right in earning a living. 
Whatever I decide, it is my privilege to do so. 

I have been educated in the church of my 
choice, for in a democracy there is freedom 
of religion—everyone may belong to a 
church, any church he wishes. Most of us 
don’t even think of what it would be like 
not to have our freedom of religion, but 
when we realize that religion is really insep- 
arable from our life and that our ideals are 
religious, our goals are religious, and our 
standards are religious, we realize that free- 
dom is really a holy thing. 

I have been educated in my home, a home 
where my parents might work wherever they 
Please and where they need not worry about 
being jailed for expressing their feelings, 
where they might raise their children in 
truth. Freedom of speech gives us the op- 
portunity to say what we wish. In school 
rules and regulations are made by the ad- 
ministration. If I don't think these regula- 
tions are fair, I may discuss the problem 
with my teachers or the principal, and if 
my opinion is a true and logical one these 
regulations might be changed. For example, 
a few weeks ago the school administration 
set a limit on the number of dances we 
might have during the school year. We in 
the student council did not think the limit 
should be quite so low, so three of us talked 
to the principal concerning the matter. 
The number of dances was raised. Here 
free speech is being put into practice. 

We have freedom of press also. News- 
papers and magazines aren't told by the Goy- 
ernment what to print; they may print what 
they wish. They may voice opinions in the 
editorials as may the people in letters to the 
editor. Even I may voice my opinions with- 
out fear of any abuse. 

No; I am not afraid to meet the problems 
of this troubled world, for living in this 
democracy has aided me in preparing for an 
adult life. I will want to participate in 
governmental affairs for when I become 21 
I will have the right and the privilege to 
vote. I, like every other citizen, may vote 
for the people who I think are best qualified 
to govern our land—competent leaders who 
will direct us in the best way they know how. 

I speak for a democracy—a system of gov- 
ernment; a system of living. I am more pre- 

to meet the problems that will become 
mine when I am ready to enter into another 
phase of life. I might falter in the begin- 
ning, but as I look around me I will become 
more secure because my home, my church, 
and my school have helped me to meet these 
obstacles, not through indoctrination but by 
education. I will continue wending my way 
through life more confident of myself and 
my Government; more confident of my 
friends and my parents—of everything that 
is a part of living—for I live in a democracy. 


Conditions in 1892 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a guest edi- 
torial entitled “Ike Learned Firsthand— 
Remember What Happened In 1892?” 
The editorial appeared in the Denver 
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Post of December 18. I may say that the 
editorial deals with the experience the 
writer of the editorial, Mr. R. H. James, 
had when he was a farm hand, following 
a binder, in Kansas. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IKE LEARNED FrmsTHAND—REMEMBER WHAT 
HAPPENED IN 1892? 


(Author of the following guest editorial is 

a wholesale seed grower at Rocky Ford, Colo.) 
(By R. H. James) 

President Eisenhower's recent expressed 
hope that the 1892 elecflons will not be re- 
peated in 1954 brings to my mind my ex- 
perience In 1892 and 1893. Ike likely gets 
his firsthand, also in eastern Kansas. 

I had just quit school and during the 
winter had done some work in a small town 
for a merchant, who knew everybody and 
their financial condition. He voluntered to 
get me a job as a farmhand and to my dismay 
made the deal for $4 per month less top 
wages. When I griped about this he replied 
that in the matter of certainty of getting my 
pay, the training I would get and the family 
associations the lower priced job was far the 
best, even at $4 per month discount. Many 
a time have I been thankful I took his advice. 

T plowed, planted, cultivated, and laid by 
a corn crop. After July 15 he did not need 
me longer but was behind one-half of my 
wages, as prices were on the down grade and 
credit had vanished. We farmed good land 
well, and when he proposed that I take 40 
acres of good corn for the balance, I accepted 
with alacrity. However he said to get father’s 
O. K. 

“Nothing doing,” sald Dad. “That corn 
will not be worth over 12 to 15 cents per 
bushel" and I would have to pick it. It was 
not quite that bad. It did sell for 16 cents 
and the picker got 1% cents per bushel for 
gathering it. We settled for a good fresh 
milch cow for $17.50, balance cash, when the 
16-cent corn was sold. Next was a job put- 
thing in whent for the town milkman. I got 
my first half wages in cash. The balance the 
milkman delivered in milk, at 5 cents per 
quart, for our January house rent to the 
agent of the mortgage company owning the 
house. 

Spring of 1893 I got a Job at $12 per month, 
and board, and worked alongside a nephew of 
my employer who came 300 miles from a 
western Kansas wheat farm to get money 
to pay taxes, at same wages I was getting. 
We were a bit oversupplied with labor so 
we grubbed sumac, mined coal (strip pit 
which sold for $3 per ton at the pit), burned 
lime, and helped build a residence. I do 
not remember what corn was worth that 
fall but do know that fat hogs brought $2.45 
per hundredwelght and dry salt bacon cost 
6 cents per pound retail. 

These rates were for farm labor and in- 
cluded board. I do not remember what plas- 
terers got but I do know it was 1244 cents 
per hour for hod carrying, bricklayers got 
30 cents per hour, carpenters 20 cents, girl 
typesetters got from $2 to $3 per week, 
boarded themselves and the paper carried 
the union label. Unemployed could get 
county relief in exchange for breaking stone 
at 1244 cents per hour. 

As I remember it, Ike's father was firing 
a boller at this time, having migrated from 
Texas to Kansas to better his condition. 
Conditions were bad enough in 1892 under 
Republican President Harrison to defeat him, 
but in the next 4 years stayed at about the 
same level, defeating Democrat President 
Cleveland in 1896. It was a period of defia- 
tion after the Civil War inflationary period 
and as far as I remember was as bad under 
Democrat Cleveland as Republican Harrison, 
I am glad to know President Ike remem- 
bers it. 
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Development of Electric Power in Cleve- 
land County, N. C., by Duke Power 
Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1954 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting and illuminating editorial writ- 
ten by State Senator Lee B. Weathers, 
publisher of the Shelby (N. C.) Daily 
Star, in regarg to the development of 
electric power and the benefits brought 
to Cleveland County by the Duke Power 
Co. Often private power companies be- 
come objects of criticism and denuncia- 
tion on the part of the newspapers and 
others of the public. It is refreshing 
to find one company that seems to merit 
and receive the plaudits of the newspaper 
published in the county where it operates 
and the public it serves. The editorial, 
which is entitled “Star Lines,” appeared 
in the Shelby Daily Star of August 26, 
1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Star LINES 
(By Lee B. Weathers, publisher) 


Driving down through Grover on No. 29 
to Gaffney, S. C., the other day, I saw at 
Grover, stored on a vacant lot, some two 
dozen huge reels of cable from ALCOA, and 
further on, a series of tall steel towers ex- 
tending for miles along the Southern Rall- 
road. When a newspaperman sees material 
like this, it spells bullding and arouses his 
inquisitive mind to find out what's going on. 
A few local inquiries shed no light whatever, 
so I contacted the genial John Paul Lucas, 
public-relations man for Duke Power and 
found out. 

At first I thought the transmission line 
would pass through lower Cleveland and 
mean more taxable property just as the 
Plantation Pipeline and Transgas Natural 
Pipeline have added to our property valua- 
tion, but this is not the case with Duke's 
new transmission line. It does not touch 
Cleveland County, but it represents progress 
for Piedmont Carolinas, 

Mr. Lucas says it means a new “highway 
in the sky.“ a 86 million transmission line 
for the steam-electric generating units of 
Duke Power, extending 77 miles from the 
Riverbend plant on the Catawba near Mount 
Holly to Duncan, S. C., in the Greenville- 
Spartanburg area. In the planning stage is 
a similar “highway in the sky” running 
north from Riverbend to Greensboro, and 
costing another $6 million. Lateral lines 
will lead off from the main artery to integrate 
the system, so as to reduce line lossage on 
the smaller lines, prevent interruption of 
power at any time and meet the growing 
needs for electric power in the most rapidly 
developing section of the South. Duke's 
territory extends 275 miles from east to west. 
150 miles from north to south, with a service 
area of 24,000 square miles. This new trans- 
mission line below Grover will have five 
times the transmitting capacity of the 
present 100,000-volt lines. 

And therein evolves a story of Duke Power. 
a combination public-private utility, the 
profits from which touch the lives of 6 mil- 
lion persons in the two Carolinas, directly 
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Or incirectly. It is a story every citizen 
should know, because he or she has a stake 
in it, thanks to the beneficence of the late 
James B. Duke. Yes, it is big business but 
its bigness benefits the charity patients who 
are forced to enter 168 publicly-owned hos- 
Pitals in the 2 Carolinas and 42 orphanages, 
white and colored, supported by various de- 
nominations, many of which are located be- 
yond the area served by Duke Power. 

By publicly owned, I mean that 54 per- 
cent of Duke Power stock is owned by Duke 
Foundation, established by Mr. Duke in 1924 
and today holding assets of approximately 
$140 million, dedicated to serve not only the 
168 hospitals and 42 orphanages, but also 
four colleges, superannuated Methodist min- 
istera and a rual Methodist church building 
program. 

Marshall Pickens, son of a Methodist min- 
ister who served throughout western Caro- 
lina in his day, is the mild-mannered, ca- 
pable director of the hospital and orphan 
Sections of the Duke Foundation. And this 
is no small job. He succeeded Dr. W. S. Ran- 
kin, for many years a champion of better 
Public health facilities, now retired. 

Cleveland County is interested in Duke 
Power in more ways than one. While it 
Serves 8,000 rural customers in Cleveland, it 
also serves practically every industrial plant, 
20 or more, and the towns of Shelby and 
Kings Mountain on a wholesale basis, both 
of which distribute power to city customers 
and make a profit In the handling. Electric 
Power has shown the least price increase of 
any necessity of modern living, thanks to 
scientific developments that have been going 
on. 

Both the Shelby and Kings Mountain hos- 
Pitals participate in the Duke endowment 
hospital fund and, since it was created, have 
received €203,768.40 to help care for indigent 
Patients and for capital improvement. 

Over in No. 1 township, Duke has a mod- 
ern steam generating plant, using 42 car- 
loads of coal daily from the Clinchfield, 
Ky., coal fields. This 220-kilovolt plant, 
together with Duke's transmission lines, 
makes Duke Power the county's largest single 
taxpayer. That investment helped bring the 
County's tax rate down to a 86-cent base. 

Cleyeland’s location in the heart of this 
power development has resulted in the coun- 
ty’s having nearly 80 percent of its rural 
homes with electric service. This is higher 
than the State or national average. and came 
about by wise. long-range planning. 

When Mr. Duke was living, he conceived 
the idea of harnessing the streams that head- 
up in the mountains and run to the Atlantic 
Ocean. On these streams there are 82 hydro- 
plants, the principal ones being on the Ca- 
tawba River in North Carolina, Land values 
increased, available water power became used 
up, so eight steam plants have been bulit, 
ae a total of 40 plants in the two Caro- 

8. 

In the past 6 years the load growth has 
doubled and, based on present growth trends, 
another doubling of the lond or demand can 
be expected in the next 10 years. 

Most of the profits are given away and 
can’t be invested in plant expansion, but 
Duke is in the midst of a 990 million expan- 
sion program. The company has a AAA 
credit rating with bond buyers. 

It would be interesting to hear Chuck 
Reed, a vice president, when he and other 
Duke officials «ppear this week before a 

hundred or more bankers and bond buyers 
to answer questions pertaining to Duke and 
the territory it serves. Mr. Reed is a wizard 
at figures nnd a genius in the field of engi- 
neering, To satisfy the Securities Exchange 
Commission and the prospective bond buy- 
ers, they must be fully informed, not only 
as to the corporation, but as to the territory 
it serves and when these gentlemen get 
through we would not be surprised if some 
of their listeners take the first train south 
and bring their businesses along with them, 
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The Duke Foundation’s 15-member board 
of trustees is headed by two North Carolini- 
ans, George G. Allen, chairman, and Walter 
Parker, treasurer, both of Warrenton. Un- 
der their administration is not only the 54 
percent of stock which goes to Carolina 
charities, education, and the like in the two 
Carolinas, but another 26 percent in trust for 
Mr. Duke's heirs. 

The Duke Foundation is 1 of the 5 largest 
philanthropic trust funds in the worid. 
Eighty percent of the Duke Power stock is 
under the administration of these 15 trustees 
and the fund is perpetual. The Duke will 
or indenture is regarded as one of the smart- 
est documents ever drawn in the South to 
descend a fortune. It specifies the type of 
investments that must be made, so there is 
# minimum of loss risk. 

All philanthropic purposes for which the 
Duke endowment is being used are clearly 
and definitely prescribed in his will. There 
can be no deviation, hence the Duke endow- 
ment is not besieged, like many other en- 
dowments, for free gifts to individuals and 
organizations outside of those objects set up 
in the will. 

Sagacious as he was, had Mr. Duke left 
more investment discretion to the trustees, 
they might conceivably have built the ex- 
panding power units with trust funds, leased 
them to the operating power company, been 
relieved of income tax. because it is a philan- 
thropic trust, and thereby enhanced the 
endowment by $6 million yearly. This plan 
would haye spared Duke Power from selling 
its forthcoming $35 millions in 30-year bonds. 
Even the smartest businessmen cannot fore- 
sce far into the future in these changing 
times. 

Another interesting sidelight to Duke 
Power, in which every citizen of the two 
Carolinas has & stake, is that it owns about 
300,000 acres of land for dams and water- 
sheds, and selle $1 million worth of pulp- 
wood annually. However, the company em- 
ploys a large crew for land management and 
reforestation. An average of 2 million tree 
seedlings are planted each year to replace the 
cut trees and prevent land erosion. Since 
this program has been under way, some 30 
million trees have been planted on the vast 
land holdings on the watersheds and along 
the rivers. 

There are quite a few figures In this article, 
but the romantic story of philanthropy and 
industrial development in the Piedmont 
cannot be told without them. Every adult, 
every high-school boy and girl should know 
about the part that Mr. Duke's generosity 
and foresight have played in making this a 
better world. and the Carolinas a better 
place in which to live. 

And if anyone should consider this free 
advertising, it is free advertising to the sick 
and indigent, the boys and girls who go to 
colleges and to the orphaned in 42 insti- 
tutions. 

And if it is free advertising, it is to make 
the thousands of workers conscious of the 
fact that electrical expansion has created 
Jobs in industry, without which the Pied- 
mont Carolinas could never haye made the 
progress and attained the living standards 
that prevall today. 


Juvenile Delinquency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN O. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January. 13, 1954 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
on juvenile delinquency which appeared 
in the December 10, 1953, issue of the 
Providence Visitor. 

It is a provocative article, based on an 
interview with Rey. Daniel Egan, S. A., of 
Graymoor Garrison, N. Y, and I com- 
mend it for reading to every Member of 
the Congress, particularly the Members 
of the Senate subcommittee who are now 
engaged in studying the problem cf 
juvenile delinquency. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Patest, Teen-Ace Expert, Traces CUILT ron 
DELINQUENCY TO VABIOUS SOURCES 

Baooxirn, N. Y—Who is to blame for 
juveline delinquency? A priest who has 
given teen-age missions to thousands of 
youth—"tough ones, too”—gave this answer, 

“A generation of broken homes and di- 
vorced parents, a cowardly minority of cor- 
rupt officers of the law, a daily press that 
glorifies vice and crime, a Hollywood that 
debases virtue, a billion-dollar business in 
filthy literature, a school system that gradu- 
ates spiritual morons—all these have joined 
hands to make teen-agers the scapegoat for 
their own failings.” 

Some of the testimony at a current con- 
gressional committee probe of Juvenile crime 
has struck Father Daniel Egan, S. A., of Gray- 
moor Garrison, N. T., as the “buckpassing” 
variety. 

“One gets the suspicion that ten-agers hare 
suddenly become responsible for all the ills 
of modern society,” he commented. “An 
older generation seems bent on deliberately 
passing over to teen-agers the blame that 
rightfully belongs to itself.” 

Father Egan, with more than 100 teen-age 
missions and retreats as background, out- 
lined the sources he believes are the prin- 
cipal causes for crime increases among youth. 

Parents: “Lack of spiritual food in the 
home” will gradually weaken a young person. 
Bad parents leave God, religion, prayer out 
of home life; they feed and clothe their chil- 
dren's bodies but take little or no care for 
the spiritual life, exposing their children to 
the germs of a sin-infested society.” 

Even good parents sometimes make no 
“real effort to understand and guide their 
children the dificult temptations 
of youth which exist today on every corner, 
at every date, every party, every high school.” 

Schools: The American school system is 
telling youth— Knowledge is goodness. The 
more you know the better you are.. 
Yet if this wore true, America would be a 
land of saints. 

Without God in the schools, youths re- 
ceive no training of the will, no teaching of 
principles of right and wrong. “By logical 
suggestion, teen-agers now have the idea 
that morality depends on customs; goodness 
and badness are as changeable as high school 
fads; whatever the crowd does is right.“ 

“What then are we to expect of our teen- 
agers? In the hands of too many “pagan 
educators during the formative years of 
thelr life, they learn nothing about God, 
nothing about the soul, nothing about life’s 
purpose. And the tragic results are 
just beginning.” 

The press: Through the medium of lurid 
pictures and realistic stories of all forms 
of vice and crime, today’s newspapers are 
actually selling crime to teen-sgers. And 
when the teen-agers buy the very articics 
they advertise, the same newspapers then 
condemn .the teen-agers. * * Today's 
newspapers are advertising crime. Teen- 
agers merely falling for the advertisements.” 

The police: Evidences of corruption in 
government, and police who abuse their au- 
thority create resentment among youth. “It 
Just doesn't make sense to a teen-ager when 
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a policeman drives them off the street and 
yet is blind to the real crimes that stare 
- him in the face.” 

“T've had the experience several times as 
a priest of standing on a corner just talking 
with teen-agers when suddenly a police car 
pulls up and a tough cop yelis: O. K., you 
gu beat it! Get moving!“ Even as a 
priest I felt within me a burning resent- 
ment.” 

As for being in gangs, “teen-agers just 
have to be together—That's part of growing 
up.“ 

Where are teen-agers to go to recreate? 
“If half the billions spent on crime detection 
were spent on its prevention there would be 
far less so-called juvenile delinquents.” 

Filthy literature: No one seems too much 
concerned, but the business of filthy litera- 
ture is doing more harm to teen-agers than 
the whole narcotics trade. Taking narcotics 
has fearful physical consequences that peo- 
ple can see. But sex literature sold at corner 
newsstands and drug stores is responsible 
for more crimes than most people suspect. 
When purity goes, it leaves a teen-ager with 
such a weakened personality that he quickly 
and easily becomes a victim to all forms of 
vice. I doubt if the average parent has even 
the slightest suspicion of what can be bought 
at the corner drug store.” 

Summing it all up, Father Egan said: 
“Teen-agers are more sinned against than 


Then. returning to his teen-age mission 
of Brooklyn youths, he apologized, “Pardon 
me. I have 900 kids here now, Tough ones, 
too.” 


The Upper Colorado River Basin Develop- 
ment and Echo Park Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Water Fight Centers on Echo 
Park Dam,” published in the Salt Lake 
(Utah) Tribune of January 10. 

In the months ahead we shall hear a 
great deal of the Upper Colorado River 
Development and Echo Park Dam, and I 
am happy to begin the education of my 
colleagues with this particular article, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WATER FIGHT CENTERS on Ecuo Park Dam— 
January 18 Hearing WU. SEEK FACTS 
WHETHER PROJECT KEY To PLAN 

(By O. N. Malmquist) 

Why do supporters of the upper Colorado 
River Basin development program, as worked 
out by the United States Bureau of Recla- 
mation, so stubbornly insist that Echo Park 
Dam must remain as a unit of the main 
river system storage project? 

Why is the fight on the project concen- 
trated so squarely on Echo Park? 

Why don't the backers of the program, as 
a matter of strategy, abandon Echo Park for 
some alternate unit, even though they are 
convinced that the attacks on that particu- 
lar dam are based on claims which have lite 
tle if any relationship to the facts? 

HEAT NOT LIGHT 

Those questions are currently embroiled 

in a propaganda skirmish which is producing 
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more heat than light on the subject. But 
Utah proponents of the project are hoping 
that much of the emotional fog surrounding 
the project will be dispelled—at least in the 
minds of the people who will vote on author- 
ization—at the congressional hearings open 
ing January 18. 

The seemingly stiffnecked support of the 
Echo Park unit is based primarily on the 
assumption that Reclamation Bureau engi- 
neers are right when they say Echo Park is 
the “wheelhorse” or the “keystone” of the 
entire river-regulation program. 

NO SIMPLE MATTER 

It is not, as they see It, a simple matter of 
10 storage and power dams (with Echo Park 
in the group) or 9 dams without Echo Park. 
It is more nearly a matter, as they see it, of 
10 dams with Echo Park or collapse of the 
entire plan (with the exception of Glen 
Canyon) if Echo Park is eliminated, 

Whether the Reclamation Bureau's con- 
cept of economic feasibility is realistic or 
unrealistic is an issue that applies to the 
entire reclamation program, not just the 
upper Colorado River or Echo Park. 

ALL FALL SHORT 

But accepting their measure stick as sound 
for comparative purposes, all the projected 
storage units except Glen Canyon fall short 
of economic feasibility if Echo Park is 
knocked out of the picture. 

The fact that Glen Canyon could meet the 
bureau's test of economic feasibility without 
Echo Park, is especially galling to upper 
basin partisans who regard Glen Canyon as 
a project almost wholly for the benefit of 
California, 

ECONOMIC PICTURE 

The economic picture can be seen from 
the table on page A-A, showing storage, 
power installation, evaporation factor, and 
estimated cost of each of the 10 units. 

From these figures it can be seen that 
Glen Canyon offers the most active storage 
and most power per dollar of expenditure of 
all the units. The storage, the bureau es- 
timates, will be reduced to about half the 
initial amount after 200 years by encroach- 
ment of silt, which otherwise would go on 
down the river to reduce the useful life of 
the lower basin's Lake Mead. 

MOST ACTIVE UNIT 


Aside from Glen Canyon, Echo Park is by 
long odds the most attractive remaining unit 
from the standpoint of storage and power. 
It will, for example, provide more than three 
times as much active storage and almost the 
same power at $15 million less cost than Gray 
Canyon on the Green River. It will cost 
slightly more than twice as much as Flaming 
Gorge on the Green but. will provide three 
times as much power and almost twice as 
much storage. Cross Mountain on the Yam- 
pa has good storage and power in relation 
to cost but the power Installation is small. 

The ratio of storage and power to cost, 
however, is only part of the picture according 
to Reclamation Bureau engineers. Echo 
Park is the wheelhorse in the sense that it 
firms up the power of the units higher up 
on the river system and increases the power 
output from the projects lower down on 
thestream. Split Mountain, for one example, 
provides no active storage and 100,000 kilo- 
watts of power. But it is entirely dependent 
on Echo Park storage for its power output. 

ECHO PARK ESSENTIAL 


Thus, as the program now is set up, the 
power output of all the units would be re- 
duced substantially by the elimination of 
Echo Park. Remoye it from the setup and 
the Reclamation Bureau could not, accord- 
Ing to its engineers, justify construction of 
a transmission line to a consuming center. 

On a basis of this picture, any interest 
that wanted to scuttle Upper Basin develop- 
ment could accomplish that aim, or at least 
cause an indefinite delay while a new com- 
bination of units was being worked out by 
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knocking Echo Park out of the network. If 
the attack were predicated on the question 
of economic feasibility instead of preserva- 
tion of fossils or scenery the bullets might 
ricochet to other projects which the attackers 
would not want to hit. It is this situation 
which has created a suspicion in some Utah 
minds that the effort to stop Echo Park 
has a broader base than appears on the 
surface, 
ONLY ONE FACTOR 


Critics of Echo Park have been pushing 
the idea that the only grounds on which 
their opponents can defend the unit is that 
an alternate unit would result in increased 
evaporation losses. But evaporation, recla- 
mation engineers point out, is only one of 
the factors favorable to Echo Park. 

Of the projected storage reservoirs in the 
Bureau's plan, Echo Park is second only to 
Curecanti on the evaporation score. The 
ratio of live storage to annual evaporation 
loss ranges 86 to 1 for Curecanti down to 
42 to 1 for Split Mountain and Whitewater. 
The ratio for Echo Park is 74 acre-feet of 
storage for each acre-foot of evaporation. 
Ratios for proposed alternate units are 31 to 
1 for New Moab, which would flood a na- 
tional monument; 28 to 1 for Dewey, and 
25 to 1 for Desolation. 


Colorado River Dam table 


Initial | Power 
Project active ſinstallu- 7 Cost 
storage tion 
Millions 
Echo Par 87, 000 $176 
Glen Canyon A 526, 000 424 
Split Mountain 0 {100,000 8. 000 81 
Flaming Gorge. 2, 950, 000 72, 000 56, 000 sI 
Cross Mountain 4, 200,000 | 60,000 | 70, 000 50 
Crystalis 25 JL 48, 000 0 41 
Curecanti 2. 010 000 | 54, 000 | 32, 000 8h 
Curecanti No, 2 n 16, 000 49 
Gray Canon. . 1,390, 000 |210, 000 | 30, 000 wt 
Whitewater... , 000 21, 000 “u 


Achievements of the Delaware Plant 
Breeding Station 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1954 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, located in Newark, 
New Castle County, Del, has made great 
strides in agricultural experiments, 
through the facilities of its agriculture 
extension service. 

One notable achievement is in plant 
breeding, through which we can attain 
a greater yield of more tasty fruit and 
vegetables. It is most pleasing to me 
that the accomplishments of the Dela- 
ware experimental station are being rec- 
ognized in other sections of the United 
States, 

The extent of these experiments is 
more fully described in an article by Mr. 
J. W. Johnston, horticulture editor, 
which appeared in the August 23, 1953, 
issue of the New York Herald Tribune. 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. John- 
ston's article be placed in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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DELAWARE PLANT Brercorne STATION Revis- 
rrep—New Tomato, CANTALOUP WIr BET- 
TIER YIELD, Taste 

(By J. W. Johnston) 

One of the most active plant breeding 
stations in the east is that of the agricul- 
tural extension service of the University of 
Delaware, located west of Georgetown, Del., 
in Sussex County. This is the southern- 
most county of the State, the college being 
located in the northern of the three coun- 
ties, New Castle. It had been a year and a 
Week since this writer visited the college 
farm, and I wgs interested to find the results 
of a couple of breeding operations over the 
past year. Specifically, a tomato and a can- 
taloup breeding project had captured my 
imagination the previous year, and these de- 
served further check. 

Both are doing well, and in addition I ran 
into some other interpreting facts. Dr. Eu- 
gene P. Erasher has been working on a se- 
ries of tomato hybrids for 4 years. It takes 
6 or 7 years to develop a pure line of to- 
Mato, one that will remain true to form, so 
that bis new varieties have a couple of gen- 
erations more to go. 

RUTGERS-LAKELAND CROSS 


He now has some 6 or 8 hybrids, all 
of which are outranking standard varieties 
in their ability to resist disease and to pro- 
duce bumper crops of fruit. Best of the lot 
at this point in the operations is one now 
unnamed but identified as Delaware 4E. 
This is a cross of the famous variety Rutgers 
and the variety Lakeland. The fruit is 3 to 
5 days earlier than Rutgers in maturing and 
is about the same size, 

In last year's tests, this variety had a 
spread of 12 fect. From a single picking, one 
of the plants produced 56 tomatoes weigh- 
ing 16 pounds. That's where the possibility 
of extremely high yields come in, if such 
Plants can be grown on a wide scale. To- 
mato production in the State of Delaware 
now averages only 4 to 714 tons an acre, de- 
pending on growing conditions. 

One of the most fascinating breeding 
projects I have ever encountered is the effort 
of Prof. L. R. Detjen, of the unlversity. to 
develop a fiayor-fragrant cantaloup resist- 
ant to disease, or, rather, it must be practi- 
cally immune to disease. 

DISEASE IS CAUSE 


The inside story as to why you get canta- 
Joupes in the markets that look fine and 
taste awful is not the fault of the variety 
but rather the result of disease that attacks 
the vines. You may start with a perfectly 
acceptable variety of melon and just about 
the time the fruit is approaching maturity 
dGisenses such as downy mildew and macro- 
Sporium leaf spot comes along to destroy the 
green foliage, Under these conditions the 
melons mature and go to market but without 
the sugar content and favor necessary to 
make this fine frult enjoyable. Worse of all, 
in the market it is dificult for you as the 
buyer to discern the difference. 

Professor Detjen now. has 34 selections, 
which began with 4 original yatietles—1 from 


India end not fit for human consumption. - 


They did, however, possess the priceless her- 
itage cf being immune from disease. These 
are now what is known as tripie hybrids, 
In a taste test.of several of them there seems 
little doubt that the professor will make his 
goal. Just how Jong it will take is still con- 
jJecture—tt may be 2 years or it could be 5. 

The favors vary Uke good wines but the 
Pattern is good and the fragrance is notable 
and here we must go to fine perfumes for a 
comparison. 

SEVENTY-FIVE PERCENT FLESH 

Just as everyone does not like the same 
wine and every woman care for the same 
Perfume, there will undoubtedly be differ- 
ences of opinion as to the final results of 
this breeding project. Notable is the flesh 
content of ali of them. Seventy-five percent 
or more of the inside of the mcions is edible 
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flesh with small seed cavities. His ideal to 
date prompted this writer to venture the 
opinion that it looks like Persian melon 
blood in that one. “You are exactly right,” 
said the professor, which moved us to the 
head of the class at least for a few moments. 

When and if introduced to the farmers of 
Deiaware the melons will have good size, 
orange flesh, good shipping quality, and most 
important of all, high eating quality. It 
would seem to me that the professor is on 
the home stretch in his breeding of the 
perfect cantaloup. 

One of the great values of a State experi- 
ment station is that they venture with plants 
in ways that a farmer cannot afford and 
does not have the time to do. A simple 
change of planting methods bids fair to 
increase the production of watermelon 
growers. per acre. 

Normal commercial growing of water- 
melons calls for hills planted 10 feet each 
way. Delaware has tried a system of 4 by 10 
feet. It is now established with trials going 
on since 1951 that the new system will pro- 
duce close to 24 tons of marketable fruit per 
acre whereas the old planting system pro- 
duced about 16 tons. Net gain to a water- 
melon farmer with this year's prices, $250 
an acre. Melons from the closer spacing 
were just as large as melons from the wider 
spacing. 

Bush lima beans are an important crop 
to Delaware farmers so it was natural we 
should run into a series of tests being made 
by Prof. E. M. Rahn. Chemical weed control 
of the crop, pod set, and variety trials are 
all being conducted. With a small motor- 
driven viner, Professor Rahn was processing 
vines of bush limas against a background of 
beautifully grown test plots. This machine 
separates the pods from the vines and hulis 
the beans. 

It would seem that the cry for more eco- 
nomical, larger, and more labor-saving pro- 
duction is being adequately answered by the 
University of Delaware for its farmers 
through its experimental farm. In addition 
to those mentioned there are scores of other 
breeding and testing operations going on, 


Alice Leopold, of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THEE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1954 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article, 
published in the Hartford Courant, con- 
cerning Alice Leopold, an outstanding 
woman in political life in the United 
States, at one time secretary of state of 
Connecticut, appointed by the President 
to the Manion Commission to study 
fovernmental affairs, and presently Di- 
rector of the Women's Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, 
The article was written by a highly re- 
spected veteran political writer in Con- 
necticut, Associated Press Correspondent 
Carl J. Lalumia. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 


Tue Successrvut WORRIER- From CONNECTI- 
cuT—ALice LEOPOLD'S HELPING HAND Is HER 
TRADEMARK 

(By Carl J. Lalumia) 
(The new Director of the U. S. Labor De- 
partment’s Women’s Bureau is ambitious, 
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set in certain convictions—and if you've got 
a problem, just try to keep her from helping 
out. Here is a closeup Alice K. Leopold. a 
mother who decided to quit preaching good 
government to the League of Women Voters 
and plunged into politics herself—Tue 
EDITOR.) 

A personal problem is your best key to 
Alice K. Leopold's office. 

Perhaps more than anything else, her 
associates say, concern over the troubles of 
others steered her to her new job as Direc- 
tor of the Women's Bureau in the United 
States Department of Labor. 

“She's always getting into an emotional 
state about some person who is in trouble,” 
says her husband, Joseph, a New York ad- 
vertising executive. 

They have two sons, Robert, 20, a Dart- 
mouth College junior, and John, 16, a high- 
school junior. 

Mrs. Leopold served as secretary of the 
state in Connecticut before President Eisen- 
hower named her to the Women’s Bureau 
post. Mrs. Charlotte Miller, one of Mrs. 
Leopold's top aides in Connecticut, calls her 
former boss “a softie,” 

“Say you are sick and need money to meet 
hospital bills,“ Mrs. Miller says, Heaven and 
earth would not keep her from butting in 
and helping you out, It has happened.” 

Add to that a quick mind, a capacity for 
hard work, a commanding and attractive ap- 
pearance whether she is behind a desk or on 
a dance floor, a vibrant personality, an 
artistic bent (she designs toys), and you 
have a rough-word portrait of Mrs. Leopold. 

She is tall, with a Junoesque figure that 
could easily have led her into show business 
if she had not chosen other paths. 

Her wavy black hair is set off by a gray 
lock in front. Her eyes are hazel, appearing 
to change from gray to blue with her mood 
and costume. 

Official biographies say she was born in 
Scranton, Pa., 44 years ago. 

“That's what it says; let us leave it that 
way,” she says lightly. 

You get the impression she ‘ne pro- 
test if you added a year or two. 

Her friends pull out the stops when they 
talk about her. 

Like Mrs. Helen Loy, who was named to 
handle publicity on Mrs, Leopold's 1950 cam- 
paign as secretary of the state, although the 
two had never met. It was her election that 
marked her as a top Republican leader in 
the State. 

“Alice breezed into headquarters,” Mrs, 
Loy recalled, “and I asked someone: Who 
might she be?’” 

She confesses that she was prepared to 
belittle. 

Now she calls her “a fine girl—tremen- 
dous.” 

“She has,” says Mrs: Loy, “what every 
other woman would like to have. When she 
walks into & room everything stops—most 
people to admire her and some to envy.” 

“At first, I thought she was cold—a woman 
of definite ideas, strictly business, strictly 
the job at hand,” another woman associate 
says. “Then I began to find out how much 
time she spent on small people. She really 
likes to help the little guy.” 

Agnes Kerr, Mrs. Leopold's personal secre- 
tary in her pre-Washington days, says she 
had her figured wrong too. 

“I was a bit in awe of her—afraid she 
would be tough to work for. But she's easy 
to please. She's got a heart as big as all 
outdoors. I'll tell you one thing, she’s a darn 
hard worker.” 

A bard worker was what Mrs: Leopold 
proved herself on one of the major projects 
of her administration as secretary of the 
state—a complete revision of the Connecticut 
election laws. 

The hard worker description held true, 
when she became, for one day, the first 


` woman ever to serve as Acting Governor of 


Connecticut, 
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‘The job fell to her when the three officials 
who outranked her all happened to be out- 
side the State the same day. 

She visited the Governor's office only for a 
few minutes that day. There was too much 
work to do in her own office across the hall, 
she said. 

Joseph M. Rourke, secretary-treasurer of 
the Connecticut Federation of Labor, AFL 
and a Democrat, says of her latest appoint- 
ment: 

“I think she'll do a good Job, especially in 
the field of protecting and extending the 
right of workingwomen. The post is becom- 
ing increasingly important because more and 
more women are coming into the labor mar- 
ket. I'm sure they will have a good friend 
and an able administrator in Mrs. Leopold.” 

The turn that led to a career in public life 
came early for Mrs. Leopold, only child of E. 
Leonard Koller, who devoted his life to books 
and art, and of Leonora Edwards Koller who, 
in her daughter’s words, “just loved every- 
body and was always doing things for peo- 

le.” 

{ As a Goucher College student, her social 
science studies took her to penal and welfare 
institutions in Baltimore. Until then, people 
used to say of her: 

“Alice always has her nose in a book.” 

Once she stepped among the sick and the 
troubled, however, it woke me up to the 
world outside of books,” she says. 

On her graduation from Goucher, where 
she majored in English literature and social 
science, she was offered a scholarship to 
study at the University of Chicago for a 
master's degree in English. 

She declined because “I always had a lurk- 
ing idea that I wanted to work with people.” 

She went to work for a big Baltimore de- 
partment store, first as an assistant buyer 
in women’s sportswear and later as person- 
nel director. 

“I guess I got the personnel job,” she 
says, “because I met so many people so fast.” 

It was her first experience in labor rela- 
tions. 

She added to it as personnel director of a 
New York department store; State represent- 
ative in the Connecticut General Assembly, 
where she served on the labor and educa- 
tion committees; and as a member of Con- 
necticut State minimum wage board which 
fixed pay standards for cleaners and dyers, 
laundry and mercantile workers. 

“It has been thrilling to find in Washing- 
ton that Connecticut is considered in the 
forefront on labor questions which interested 
me so much in the Legislature,” Mrs. Leopold 


says. 

During her one term in the legislature In 
1949—she was the first woman Representative 
from her home town of Weston—she spon- 
sored legislation now on the books guaran- 
teeing women equal pay with men for equal 
work, 

She introduced a 75-cent-an-hour minl- 
mum wage bill for both men and women, 
It was defeated in 1949 but passed 2 years 
later. 

She fought for more money for trade 


She had numerous tiffs over her labor views, 
usually with more conservative members of 
her own Republican Party. 

“But when you prove your point,” she ob- 
serves, “they are perfectly reasonable about 
it. All you have to do is sell them by proof 
and statistics. 

Republicans have every bit the vision of 
Democrats, but they don't make as much 
nolse about it.“ 

How does a woman get into politics? 

For Mrs. Leopold, the decision came like 
the snap of a finger. She had quit the busi- 
ness world to raise her boys because, she sald, 
with children, it just wasn't right to go on 
working, 

As a mother, she became Interested in PTA 
affairs, World War II brought work on Red 
Cross drives, the ration board, selling war 

serving as a nurse's alde in two hos- 
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pitals, raising sheep, chickens, and vegetables 
on her 10-acre estate. 

With it all, she did her own housework 
in a 10-room home with such efficiency, one 
of her closest friends said, “You could walk 
into her house any time and everything 
would be in order.” 

She also served as chairman of the voters 
service committee for the League of Women 
Voters. As such she supervised preparation 
of two pamphlets entitled “Value Your Vote,” 
and Don't Be an Armchair Citizen.” 

“One day.“ she says, “while riding home on 
& train from the league headquarters, I told 
myself: ‘Honest to goodness, I'm a dope. 
Why don't I stop preaching and get Into poli- 
tics myself?“ 

“You mean you fell for your own propa- 
ganda?” she was asked. 

Tes.“ she replied with a chuckle. “TI fell 
for it hook, line, and sinker. I decided to 
take my own advice. To be effective in the 
things you believe in, in the things you want 
done, there is no better way than to work 
through a political organization.” 

She went directly to her GOP town chalr- 
man. Soon after she became a member and 
vice chairman of the local committee. 

What qualifications should women have 
for public life? 

She has no use for “political hacks, women 
who think they should get a job solely be- 
cause they're women rather than for what 
they can bring to the job.” 

Politics, she says, needs women with strong 
convictions and a lot of idealism. 

Though a Republican, Mrs. Leopold has 
had plenty of practice getting along with 
Democrats. Her husband is a Maryland 
Democrat, as she described him. 

He has served on the Weston School Board 
and was elected to the town finance commit- 
tee recently. 

“We have never disagreed on what's right 
for the country,” she says. 

Commented her husband: 

“Politics is the only subject we never have 
had an argument about. There isn’t much 
difference between a patriotic, intelligent 
Democrat and a patriotic, intelligent Repub- 
lcan.” 


Gloomy Prospect for Shipbuilding 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
two news items, one entitled “Prospect 
Gloomy for Shipbuilding,” from the New 
York Times of January 13, 1954; and the 
other entitled “Forty-eight Ships Remain 
on Yards’ Orders,” from the Baltimore 
Sun of January 13, 1954. 

These two articles depict a very bad 
situation in the shipbuilding industry. 
Again I caution the Congress that some- 
thing must be done about this matter, 
and must be done rapidly, if we are to 
preserve our merchant marine. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[Prom the New York Times of January 13, 

1954} 

Pnosrrer GLOOMY ror SHIPBUILDING—ONLY 
48 CRAFT UNDER CONTROL IN COASTAL AND 
LAKES YarDs—No OrDERS IN SIGHT 
This year opened on a gloomy note for the 

ship construction industry, with the monthly 

report of the Shipbullders Council of Amer- 
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ica fixing new bullding at barely above the 
1 million deadweight-ton mark. It said an 
aggregate of less than 50 vessels of 1,000 
tons and over was under contract to coastal 
or Great Lakes shipyards. 

The council said only 46 ships were listed 
for the seacoast yards and only 2 on the 
lakes. These total 993,235 and 44.000 dead- 
weight tons, respectively, and mark the 
lowest point of shipbuilding in American 
yards in well over a decade. 

Of the 48 ships now building or under 
contract, all but 3 are due for completion 
this year. Next year's ships consist of 1 each 
for January, April and July, and there is 
nothing in prospect for the privately owned 
shipyards after that. 

The construction schedule, as of January 
1. calls for 30 tankers, 14 of the Mariner- 
type dry cargo ships, 2 bulk ore carriers, and 
2 passenger-auto ferries. The council, in 
pointing up the plight of the shipbuilding 
industry, has previously said that not a 
single contract for a new oceangoing vessel 
was acquired in 1953. 

Vessels delivered of last month were the 
Palmetto Mariner, completed by the New- 
port News Shipbufilding & Dry Dock Co.;: 
the Diamond Mariner, by the New York 
Shipbuilding Co.: and the 17-800-dead- 
weight ton tanker Keystoner, built for 
the Keystone Tankship Corp. by the 
Bethlehem-Sparrows Point (Md.) Shipyard. 
The Mariners are 12,700-deadweight ton high 
speed, national defense cargo carriers. 

Launchings in December were the Ever- 
green Mariner, from the Bethlehem Steel 
Co.'s yard at Quincy, Mass., along with 2 
tankers, the Marine Dow Chem and Avila; 
the tanker California, by the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co; and the 
Eclipse, another tanker, by the Sun Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co. 


[From the Baltimore Sun of January 13, 
1954 
FORTY-EIGHT SHIPS REMAIN ON Yarns’ ORDERS 

New Yoax, January 12.—Only 48 ships 
remain on order or under construction in 
United States shipyards, the Shipbuilders 
Council of America reported today in its 
monthly statement. 

Their total tonnage is 1,037,235 dead- 
weight. 

Of this number, 10 of the ships are at the 
Bethlehem Shipyard at Sparrows Point 
Three of these have been launched. 

Next highest in number ts the Newport 
News Shipbullding & Drydock Co, with 9. 
and the Bethlehem yard at Quincy, Mass., 
with 8 Sun Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 
has 6 and the Bethichem Pacific Coast, 5. 

Of the total ships, 45 are scheduled for 
delivery this year, and 3 next year, 

Unless something is done to revive the 
industry, most of the Nation’s shipyards 
will be closed down by the end of this year, 
the Shipbuilders Council said. 


The Depletion Allowance ia the Oil 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the story of the American petro- 
leum industry is a story of tremendous 
exploration and production brought 
about at great cost. Since the passage 
by Congress of the depletion-allowance 
law in 1926, the oll companies of the 
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Nation have built up our petroleum re- 
Serves from 8 billion barrels to 28 billion 
barrels in spite of unbelievably huge in- 
creases in consumption of oil in both war 
and peace. 

The depletion-allowance law, enacted 
and retained all these years for the pur- 
pose of encouraging a never-ceasing 
search for oil, has at times come under 
attack. The law has been able to with- 
stand these attacks because the statute's 
important role in bringing about the 
building up of our oil reserves has been 
clearly evident. 

At a recent board of directors meeting 
of Texas Service Stations, Associated—a 
trade association of service-station oper- 
ators with thousands of members in 200 
Texas cities and towns—a resolution was 
passed which set forth some of the his- 
tory of the oil industry and which ex- 
pressed vigorous opposition to any effort 
to repeal or reduce the depletion allow- 
ance. 

This resolution, containing facts and 
figures of tremendous significance to the 
national economy and the national secu- 
rity, is commended to the attention of 
Senators. Iask unanimous consent that 
the resolution passed by Texas Service 
Stations, Associated, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas in 1926, after 8 years’ considera- 
tion, the Congress of the United States, in 
order to encourage more oil production and 
to bring greater progress and prosperity to 
the Nation, passed depletion allowance legis- 
lation authorizing holders of oil property to 
treat as depletion for tax purposes, 2714 
percent of the gross income, or 50 percent 
of the net income, whichever is the lesser 
amount. 

In recent years, and in some quarters, this 
incentive and beneficial legislation has been 
under attack on the erroneous assumption 
that it benefits oll men at the expense of the 
people. Ol is where itis found. The search 
for it is hazardous and the financial risk 
greater than the risk in any other business, 
The average cost per well is approximately 
690.000. Many wells cost as much as 81 
million. Only 1 out of 9 wildcats produces. 
One in 43 finds a field that produces a million 
barrels. One in 243 makes a 10-million- 
barrel field, and one in 967 hits a field that 
makes as much as 60 million barrels. 

Prior to depletion allowance, the average 
well depth was little more than 3,000 feet, 
there being only a few wells as much as 
5.000 feet deep. With depletion allowance 
the average well depth has practically 
doubled. Many wells are producing from 
below 12,000 feet, and at least 1 brought in 
last March, in Iberia Parish, La., is producing 
at 17.000 feet. Many dry holes have been 
drilled below 20,000 feet. 

In the much-discussed tidelands in the 
Gulf of Mexico, oll men have drilled 227 
wells, at a cost of $260 million. Less than 
one-half of them made a showing of oll. 
From this tremendous investment, oil men 
have gotten back only about $50 million, 
leaving them in the red $210 million in this 
one noted area alone. 

Those willing to take the risk in searching 
for and producing oil have built an industry 
in the United States which furnishes em- 
ployment, directly or Indirectly, to 2 million 
persons, and 200,000 separate businesses 
make up the oil industry and its allied 
interests. 

The petroleum business fs so large and 
intricate that it takes 1,800 different kinds 
Of jobs to get oll from the ground into the 
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consumer’s automobile-tank. It will thus 
be seen how tremendous was the task in 
getting from the ground Into customers’ car 
tanks the 4,400,000,000 gallons of gasoline 
used last year in the State of California 
alone. 

In 1921, before oil men were receiving 
depletion allowance, the average annual per 
capita consumption of petroleum products 
was 4.3 barrels. After this incentive allow- 
ance legislation the per capita annual con- 
sumption increased to 7.5 barrels in 1931; 
10.1 barrels in 1941; and 16.5 barrels in 1952, 
an increase of nearly 300 percent under 
depletion allowance. 

In addition to the ever-increasing uses 
of petroleum products in business, indus- 
try, homes, and national defense, the natural 
increase in population in the United States 
(estimated at 12 to 14 million by 1960) will 
approximate 144 million new customers each 
year, 5.000 per day, which the oil industry 
must supply over and above present de- 
mands. To meet this increased demand will 
require the expenditure of hundreds of mil- 
lions of doliars. 

The United States is in greater Jeopardy 
today than at any time in its history. Com- 
munist aggression, like a crouching animal 
in darkness, hovers around, ready to spring 
at our throat on a moment’s notice. In the 
event of war, oil in quantities and quality 
heretofore undreamed of will be required to 


win. 


Oil men and companies are doing alt in 
their power to conserve our supply and still 
meet the demand. Every barrel of oll taken 
from the ground and consumed is gone for- 
ever. Scrap iron could for a long time re- 
place depleted iron ore. For every tree that 
is cut, another can be grown in a few years. 
For every steer butchered and consumed, an- 
other can be bred and grown in 3 years. 
Mineral substances in the soil, depleted by 
continuous use, may soon be replaced, but 
not oll. 

In the passage of the depletion allowance 
statute, the Congress reached 3 self-evident 
conclusions: (1) Oil is indispensable to our 
national prosperity and defense; (2) the 
more oil found and used, the more income 
there is to tax; (3) by allowing oil men to 
save a portion of the proceeds of the oll they 
find and sell, a tremendous incentive is given 
for them to continue thelr search for more 
oil: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of Teras 
Service Stations, Associated, with units in 
more than 200 cities and towns in Teras, 
in regular meeting at the Baker Hotel, Min- 
eral Wells, Tex., on this, the 20th day of 
October, 1953, Oppose any and all efforts on 
the part of the United States Government, 
its officers, and the Congress to repeal or 
reduce the present depletion allowance 
statute. 


Transportation of Public Oficials 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
signed by Mr. W. R. Pfizer, vice presi- 
dent of the Panama Canal Company, 
and addressed to Mr. Arthur L. Davis, 
of the Buffalo Evening News. 

In this letter Mr. Pfizer gives to Mr, 
Davis certain information regarding the 
number of Congressmen and their fami- 
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lies who have been provided reduced- 
rate transportation. 

This report further emphasizes the 
need for the enactment of S. 2629, the 
purpose of which would prohibit free or 
bargain-rate transportation being ex- 
tended to any public official by any ship- 
ping company which was being subsi- 
dized by the American taxpayers. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
letter of Mr. Pfizer's incorporated in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PANAMA CANAL COMPANY, 
New York, N. Y., December 29, 1953. 
Mr. Anrrron L. Davts, 
Buffalo Evening News, 
National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Davrs: Receipt ls acknowledged 
of your letters of November 13 and Decem- 
ber 15, and we regret the delay in making 
reply. 

The regulations adopted by the Board of 
Directors of this Company provide that Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House of 
sentatives will receive transporta- 
tion on our steamship line and their families 
will be accorded the employees rate of 640 
each way provided request for such trans- 
portation is made by the President of the 
Senate, the Speaker of the House, or the 
chairman of the committee on which the 
member serves. Under that policy, we fur- 
nished the following congressional trans- 
portation: 


1951: 
Congressmenn — ann — 33 
n ————————————— 49 
1952: 
Dongrese wen 26 
a a Se — 34 
1953: 
Congressmen ~___-_ „ 40 
Py iol a — „. - 64 


The foregoing figures are for fiscal 
ending June 30, that being the basis on 
which our records are kept. 

Very truly yours, 
W. R. Prrzxn, 


Vioe President. 
N. B.— Tou are no doubt aware ot the fact 
that the Panama Line is part of the Panama 
Canal Company, a wholly owned United 
States Government corporation. 


Negro Teachers May Lose Jobs if 
Segregation Ends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr, President, I have an article which 
appeared in the January 10, 1954, issue 
of the New York Herald Tribune written 
by a South Carolina newspaperman, Mr. 
W. D. Workman, Jr. This article, en- 
titled “Negro Teachers May Lose Jobs 
if Segregation Ends,” points out that if 
segregation ends in the public school 
systems, the Southern States could fol- 
low the examples already set by States 
in other sections of the country and dis- 
charge the Negro teachers. In South 
Carolina all teachers are given an ex- 
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amination prepared by Columbia Uni- 
versity. Certificates are given as a re- 
sult of the examinations, and the teach- 
ers are paid accordingly under the pro- 
visions of the classification act which 
was enacted while I served as Governor. 
In South Carolina we have 113,000 Negro 
school teachers, principals, and admin- 
istrators as compared with about 825,000 
negroes in the State. Negroes comprise 
33 percent of the total population of 
South Carolina and 36 percent of those 
employed in the educational field. I 
ask unanimous consent that this news- 
paper article be printed in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Necro Trachrns May LOSE JOBS IF 
SEGREGATION ENDS 
(Ey W. D. Workman, Jr.) 

Corumerm, 8. C., January 9—One of the 
collateral issues caught up in the school 
segregation cases now pending before the 
United States Supreme Court is embraced 
jn this question: “What will happen to the 
113.000 Negro schoolteachers, principals, 
and administrators now employed in segre- 
fated school systems when and if segrega- 
tion is abolished?” 

If the Southern States were to follow the 
example set by the nonsegregated States of 
the North, East, and West, then thousands 
of Negro schoolteachers are likely to lose 
their jobs. Only in the southern and border 
States do Negroes hold teaching jobs in any- 
thing approaching a fair proportion to their 
numbers, 

CENSUS IS STUDIED 

That conclusion is based on a study of in- 
dividual census returns from every State and 
the District of Columbia. The study em- 
braced such considerations as the percentage 
of Negro population to total population, 
along with a more detailed scrutiny of the 
ratio of white and Negro employment listed 
under “Educational Services; Government.” 

Out of that study has come findings such 
as these: 

The three States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia together employ more 
Negroes in public education than do all the 
States of the North, East, and West combined, 

South Carolina alone employes more Ne- 
groes In education than do all the States of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rnode Island, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, and Maine, with more 
than 2,000 teachers to spare. Yet the com- 
bined Negro population of those nine States 
exceeds that of South Carolina by more than 
a mililon persons. 

ONLY 3,000 IN NEW YORK CITY 

The State of New York, which has a Necro 
population of 918,000, according to the 1950 
census, employs fewer than 3,000 Negro edu- 
cators. On the other hand, South Carolina, 
with a smaller Negro population (822,000), 
1 9 — 2 3 times as many Negro educators 

Of the 133.000 Negro teachers in the United 
States, only 20,000 are employed in the North, 
East, and West. The remaining 113,000 are 
employed in the 17 States and the District 
of Columbia where segregation is required. 

In South Carolina, where Negroes make up 
39.8 percent of the total Population, Negro 
tonchers make up 36.1 percent of the total 
persons in “educational services, govern- 
ment.” In North Carolina the population 
ratio is 25.8 percent Negro; the educational 
ratio, 29.1 percent. In the District of Colum- 
bia, where Negroes make up 85 percent of the 
population, Negro teachers make up 45.5 per- 
cent of the total educational force, 
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But in New York, where Negroes comprise 
6.2 percent of the total population, Negroes 
comprise only 2.5 percent of the total number 
of teachers. In New Jersey, the Negro ratio 
is 6.6 percent of the population, but only 2.8 
percent of the educational force. In Michi- 
gan, the ratio is 6.9 percent as to popula- 
tion; 2.7 percent as to teaching force. In 
Illinois, the comparative ratios are 7.4 per- 
cent and 4.3 percent, and in Ohio the ratios 
are 6.5 percent and 3.6 percent. 


I Rode Uncle Sam’s Gravy Train 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1954 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, in the 
Saturday Evening Post of January 9, 
1954, there appeared an excellent article 
entitled “I Rode Uncle Sam's Gravy 
Train,” written by Thomas Drake Dur- 
rance. It has to do with governmental 
expenditures in the Foreign Service. I 
have been advised by the Government 
Printing Office that the article exceeds 
the two printed pages allowed under the 
rule, and that the cost of printing it in 
the Rrcorp will be $255. In my opinion 
it is such an excellent article that it 
should be printed in the Appendix not- 
withstanding the additional cost in- 
volved, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be prinied in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I should like to point out that 
Mr. Durrance married a girl from my 
home town. I agree with the Senator 
from New Mexico that it is a very in- 
formative article and I hope every Mem- 
ber of the Senate will read it. I asso- 
ciate myself with the Senator from New 
Mexico in believing that through its 
being called to the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations our country 
will save many millions of dollars. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I Rope Uncte Sam's Gravy Trai 

( By Thomas Drake Durance) 
(Early in 1949, the author couldn't afford a 
famiy car. Then he took a Government job 
overeeas and found himself living in luxury. 
He hired a nursemaid, a cook, and à butler, 
traveled first class and stayed in the best 
hotels. Or as he himself put it: “The tax- 
payer was being milked so we could drink 
champagne.”) 

In February, 1949, my wife and I and our 
15-month-old daughter were living in a 2- 
room furnished apartment in Washington, 
D.C. Thad a well-paying editorial job, but 
operating expenses in the Nation’s capital be- 
ing what they were, our budget included 
neither a car nor the services of a full-time 
maid, When we wanted a fling, we had to 
save for it. We were typical, probably, of 
thousands of young American couples strug- 
ae to set up a satisfactory postwar way of 

e. 

Then I had a telephone call which changed 
the whole picture. The call was from a 
friend of mine, a local newspaperman who 
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had been appolnted information chief for 
the newly established Marshal! plan agency. 
the Economic Cooperation Administration. 
“What do you know about Copenhagen?” he 
asked. 

“Very little,” I said, “but Tm willing to 
learn, Why?” 

“We have a job open there for an Informa- 
tion officer, Would you be interested?” 

“Sure,” I answered, “but give me time to 
talk it over with my wife.” 

O. K.,“ he said. The Job's yours if you 
want it. Let me know your decision to- 
morrow?" 

That night Caroline and I excitedly dis- 
cussed the proposal, We were tantalized by 
visions of a life which would be as purposeful 
as it was pleasureable, I said yes“ the next 
day, and we were immediately plunged into 
a kaleidoscopic whirl of indoctrination lec- 
tures, physical exams, inoculations, and fare- 
well parties. In preparation for the bleak 
Scandinavian winters we had to buy heavy 
woolen sweaters, socks, muſlers, and over- 
coats. We bought luggage with which to 
make the move, too—stalwart secondhand 
suitcases and a battered old trunk the size 
of a boxcar. 

The State Department Welfare Bureau gave 
us a revealing preview of what life abroad 
with Uncle Sam might offer. Here people 
going overseas on Government assignment 
could purchase anything from -refrigerators 
to earmuffs at discount,. The place, a small 
room in one of Washington's temporary Fed- 
eral buildings, looked like bargain day in a 
big city department store basement, Scores 
of new appointees to foreign posts milled 
about, placing orders for cut-rate pop-up 
toasters, radios, stoves, irons, and vacuum 
cleaners. Excellent buys were not confined 
to hard goods, From the big distillers imit- 
less quantities of the finest whiskies could 
be obtained at prices that would convince a 
toper he had achieved nirvana. 

“LIKE UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILDREN ON A SPREE” 

After we had been fingerprinted and passed 
a preliminary investigation by the FBI, I was 
sworn in as a Foreign Service staff officer, 
class 3—FSS-3—with the awesome title of 
Assistant. Economic Commissioner. My s09- 
called base pay was $7,280 a year. In addl- 
tion, I was entitled to a quarters allowance 
of $2,000 and a post allowance of another 
$1,370, both exempt from income tax. Alto- 
gether, then, the job was worth §10,750. 
That wasn't bad in itself, but as it turned 
out—in terms of buying power, and boletcred 
by all sorts of special emoluments accruing 
to Foreign Service personnel the job could- 
n't have been matched at double that figure 
in Washington, Chicago, Los Angeles, or any 
other big United States city. 

In the midst of the departure whirl we re- 
ceived our passports, These were just like 
the regular greon-covered ones, but with a 
single important difference: the magic word 
diplomatic was embossed in gold letters across 
the front, Mcanwhile, the ECA transporta- 
tion office bad been busy arranging the many 
detalls of our passage overseas. On March 16, 
with travel orders and tickets in hand, we 
took the train to New York, climbed aboard 
the S. S. America, and settled into a first-class) 
stateroom on the sun deck. This was the 
start of a nearly 3-year tour of duty as a Fed- 
eral employee in Europe—the beautiful be- 
ginning of our ride on Uncle Sam's fabulous 
gravy train. 

At first we felt like a pair of underpriv- 
neged children on a spree. We-were tremen- 
dously excited by new faces, new places, and 
a sudden, almost incredible improvement in 
our living standards. As the ride continued, 
however, this exhilaration began to wear off- 
Luxury followed luxury in such dizzy succes- 
sion that by the end of it satiety had tar- 
nished the whole bright adventure. 
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Uncle Sam—laboring under the delusion 
that his agents overseas were subject to ex- 
traordinary hardship—showered them with 
loving kindness. It was difficult to escape 
the conclusion that we, and several thou- 
Sand others like us, were participants in an 
unconscionable exploitation of the fellow 
taxpayers we had left behind. No matter 
how you added it up, they were being milked 
80 we could drink champagne, 

At the time, though, that first trans- 
atlantic trip—the longest voyage we'd ever 
Made before was a midnight cruise up the 
Potomac River—offered pleasures undiluted 
With misgiving. Each morning after a late 
breakfast and after a nurse had whisked 
away our daughter to the ship's playroom, 
Caroline and I would sink into our deck 
Chairs and gaze at the ocean in torpid fas- 
Cination. On the first day out our repose 
Was disturbed by the abrupt recall of a 
Cleaner’s bill left unpaid and the vivid Image 
of an unanswered letter pressed inside u 
book sent to storage. But the deck stewards 
Were soon at our sides dissipating anxiety 
with hot cups of bouillon. These gentlemen 
then stood by, ready upon signal to wrap 
the blankets more snugly about our feet. 

We learned to stride briskly up and down 
the promenade deck, mufflers thrown care- 
lessly about our throats, heads high, chests 
expanded. By midocean Caroline had won 
Several lotta games in the grand salon and 
I not only knew the correct pronunciations 
of Liebfraumilch, Beaujolais, and Remy Mar- 
tin, but could even call for them at the 
Proper mileposts in the course of our pro- 
longed dinners. 

When we reached Le Havre on the morn- 
ing of March 22 the purser collected our 
diplomatic passports, then led us easily past 
the congestion of passengers and officials on 
the debarkation deck. At dockside a young 
Frenchman from the United States consu- 
late was waiting for us. He tipped his hat 
as he bowed and said with a charming smile, 
“Bienvenue, madame et monsieur.” (Caro- 
line was right. He did sound like Charles 
Boyer.) After guiding us past customs—a 
flash of the passports did it—and into a com- 
Partment on the Paris train, he bowed again 
and de b 

I did a little figuring. So far, counting 
my salary, the trip to New York, our pas- 
Sage, baggage fees, and travel allowances, 
American taxpayers had shelled out about 
$2,500 to get us where we were—3 hours from 
the most exciting city in the world, For a 
Moment, I thought gloatingly of my erst- 
while colleagues beating their brains out in 
the National Press Building, chasing stories, 
fighting deadlines, collecting their wages at 
Week's end. Viewed from the tranquil love- 
liness of the French countryside, theirs 
Scemed a slave's life, indeed. 

As our train slid into St, Lazare Station I 
Caught sight of a fat, mustachioed French- 
man wearing a chauffeur’s cap and carrying 
across his chest an ECA sign. I rolled down 
Our window and called to him. He spun 
around. saw me, and elbowed his way to the 
Side of the train. 

“Monsieur Durrance?“ he asked. “There 
ls a car waiting. I will help you.” 

A few minutes later we were slung into the 
Curb-level back seat of a Renault. Our suit- 
Cases, hatboxes, and a bag containing the 
baby's portable potty were lashed to the 
luggage carrier on top. I learned that a 
cable had been sent from Washington noti- 
fying ECA-Paris of our arrival date and the 
&pproximate amount of baggage we would 
be carrying. Accommodations had been 
arranged for us at the Hotel Continental, one 
of the city’s finer establishments. 

Our first stay in Paris was brief. After 5 
days of meeting fellow commissioners and 
being introduced to an assortment of ambas- 
Sadors, special assistants, and division chiefs, 
We were issued new travel orders and another 
Set of train tickets for Copenhagen. We 
boarded the Nord Express early on March 29 
for the 32-hour run across northern Europe. 
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That night, as the train rumbled toward 
the German border, we were awakened by the 
imperative banging on our compartment 
door of customs officials and police. A wave 
of the diplomatic passports brought the 
click of heels in the narrow corridor and a 
heavily accented “Excuse me, sir.“ From 
the next compartment issued the sleepy pro- 
tests of less fortunate travelers whose lug- 
gage was being swung down from overhead 
racks and opened for inspection. 

Copenhagen’s copper spires came into view 
late the following afternoon. Again we were 
met by a chauffeur, led this time to a shiny 
American limousine, and driven through the 
city’s crowded streets to the massive old 
Hotel D'Angleterre, the equivalent of New 
York City's Plaza. 

We lived at the D'Angleterre for several 
weeks while searching for permanent quar- 
ters. It was a delightful stay, for the D'An- 
gieterre—like all European hostelries of its 
vintage—was built strictly for the comfort 
of its guests. The place swarmed with 
valets, maids, doormen, waiters, floor man- 
agers, and maitres d'hétel. They were all 
efficient, all magically able to anticipate our 
slightest wish. 

Here we were holed up in a suite with 
two huge bedrooms and a connecting bath 
approaching the size of my old high-school 
swimming pool. The baby's meals, even 
breakfast at 7 a. m., were rolled in by the 
floor waiter, a strapping fellow in a dark 
blue uniform trimmed with gold braid. To 
serve little Grace, this 20th century viking 
used enough chafing dishes, hot plates, and 
cutlery to accommodate a stateside dinner 
for four. 

An advertisement in the Berlingske 
Tidende, Denmark's leading newspaper, soon 
started a flow of prospective nursemaids our 
way. On the third day we found the answer 
to any housewlfe's prayer. Her name was 
Iris, a country girl who spoke good English 
and had excellent references. We hired her 
at about $25 a month. This was the going 
rate for full-time maids who lived in the 
home. 

Soon thereafter we located a house—a six- 
room sandstone rambler on a hill overlook- 
ing a small lake, It had an expanse of flat 
lawn, a garden, and a sunken goldfish pond. 
Among the plum, apple, and cherry trees 
there was a scattering of nude statuary. 
There was a recreation room in the basement. 
We took the place, fully furnished, for a 
little more than $100 a month. 

Meanwhile, Caroline and I were becoming 
acquainted with the American colony in 
Copenhagen. Except for the career Foreign 
Service officers who had spent years in over- 
seas posts, its members were mostly people 
snatched from middle-class existences in 
places like Richmond, Burbank, and Talla- 
hassee. Mainly they were economists, engi- 
neers, professors, and bureaucrats transferred 
from other stateside Federal agencies. Most 
were like us—saucer-eyed and not completely 
at ease in their newly acquired splendor. 
“If you think my layout is lush,” we were 
told more than once as we made the rounds, 
“you ought to see so-and-so's place.” So- 
and-so's usually turned out to be a villa 
along the coast north of Copenhagen. This 


stretch of beach on the Öresund, the narrow 
strait that separates Denmark from Sweden, 
was a favorite with Americans. It was 
dappled with pink, green, blue, and white 
houses with gardens which terraced down 
to secluded private swimming places. Many 
of these establishments were staffed with 2, 
and sometimes 3, servants. Even in these 
plush surroundings, however, our hosts often 
regaled us with stories of magnificent man- 
sions and penthouse apartments acquired by 
more fortunate fellow workers in other ECA 
countries, 

Gradually, the image formed In our minds 
of thousands of Uncle Sam’s minions living 
like dukes and duchesses all over Europe. 
The cost of maintaining ECA's continental 
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contingent must have been incalculable, 
what with salaries, per diems, shipments of 
furniture and cars, travel, and half a dozen 
different kinds of allowances. We had been 
told that for prestige purposes American 
officials abroad were expected to live on a 
relatively lofty scale. But this seemed to 
be overdoing it, Never had so many tax- 
payers donated so much to maintain so few 
in a style to which they were so completely 
unaccustomed. 

It was almost impossible to navigate 
around Copenhagen, a sprawling metropolis 
of more than 1 million people, without some 
private means of transportation. Although 
most Marshall planners and Embassy officials 
had heavy American cars, we bought a 
British Ford, a small but sturdy vehicle par- 
ticularly suited to Europe’s narrow roads. 
The price, with a diplomatic discount of 20 
percent, was $700.. Because gas was in short 
supply in Denmark and very expensive, the 
Embassy supplied us with special tickets 
with which we could make our purchases 
below the prevailing prices. 

We moved into our new quarters in June. 
Not even.3 months had slipped by since 
our confused departure from Washington. 
Since then we had crossed the Atlantic, seen 
Paris, traversed France and Germany, lived 
well in one of Scandinavia’s luxury hotels, 
hired a maid, rented a house, and bought 
a car. This, we soon learned, was only the 
beginning, 

My assignment with the mission was to 
do all I could to explain to the Danish people 
the motives behind the Marshall plan, ita 
objectives, and the manner in which it 
operated for their benefit. Aware of the 
plan's potential, the Communists already had 
launched a virulent propaganda campaign 
against it. My job, and that of other infor- 
mation officers in Europe, was to organize 
then throw the counterpunch. 

To do this in my area, I assembled a staff 
of 10 people, 7 of them Danes, and all capa- 
ble, dedicated workers. Operating on a lo- 
cal-currency budget of close to $250,000 the 
first year, we moved into every possible pub- 
lic-information medium. We wrote and pro- 
duced radio shows and documentary films, 
We published pamphlets, distributed posters, 
conceived and built exhibitions. We put to- 
gether a daily account of reconstruction 
news and serviced Danish newspapers and 
magazines with it. My two American assist- 
ants and I wrote speeches for the Ambassa- 
dor and the mission chief, and delivered some 
ourselves before key groups of Danish citi- 
zens. We encouraged the Danish Foreign 
Office to step-up its own efforts to inform 
and inspire the Danes. The hours were 
long, 5 and frequently 6 days a week. 

At first I was baffled by the relatively slow 
pace of doing business in Denmark. One of 
my early chores, for example, was to arrange 
for a Marshall plan exhibit at the annual 
Copenhagen agricultural fair, biggest event 
of its kind in the country. I called the fair’s 
secretary, introduced myself, and asked for 
an appointment, He was most cordial and 
suggested that I be his guest for lunch. We 
went to a restaurant in Tivoli Gardens, 
where it was obvious he was a frequent 
diner. We were hardly seated before a walter 
appeared with several bottles of beer and a 
quart of schnapps. My host ordered cigars 
and filled the glasses. 

“To the Marshall plan,” he said, 

“To Denmark,” I responded. We skoaled, 
chasing the clear aquavit with long draughts 
of lager. 

“How do you like it here?” the Dane asked. 

It's out of this world,” I replied with sin- 
cerity. The fervor of my comment seemed 
to please my companion, 

After several skoals, a steak, and two ci- 
gars, my host suddenly glanced at his watch 
and called for the check. He was most apol- 
ogetic. “I must return to the office. Will 
you lunch with me again next week so that 
we can discuss your exhibit in gredter 
detail?” 
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It was then mid-April. By the time the 
fair took place on June 30, my friend and I 
had shared a number of superb lunches. 
And in the end, as he always predicted it 
would, everything went off beautifully. Two 
hundred thousand people crowded into the 
fairgrounds, and the Marshal] plan pavilion 
was a notable success. 

While I was thus engaged, Caroline was 
active on other fronts, Back home, her 
routine had been a dawn-to-dusk, seven- 
days-a-week preoccupation with diapers and 
dishes. Now her days were devoted to things 
like language lessons, excursions into the 
Danish countryside, and tea parties. In her 
spare time she satisficd a long-unfulfilled 
craving for antiques. 

Throughout that year the mission was 
visited by a succession of congressmen, labor 
and business leaders, journalists. women's 
club officials, and big wheels from Paris and 
Washington on tours of inspection. The 
Danes eeized every opportunity to entertain, 
and the Americans—supported by repre- 
sentation allowances, the Foreign Service 
version of expense accounts—quickly fol- 
lowed suit. “Representation” was a device 
by which the cost of any social function could 
be defrayed by the Government, Sometimes 
this meant that influential Danes were in- 
vited to attend social functions as window 
dressing to make eure that Uncle Sam would 
pick up the check for the wine and filets 
for the whole crowd. This kind of fraternza- 
tion, it was felt, furthered the cause. 

The vastness of the Marshall plan program 
and the infinite variety of its projects re- 
quired constant cross-checking between the 
missions and headquarters. My coworkers 
and I were called to frequent conferences in 
Paris, London, and Rome. While on the road, 
we were reimbursed at rates running from 
$14 a day in the more expensive cities to 
eight or ten dollars in places like Oslo and 
Dublin. There was so much shuttling back 
and forth across the Continent and the At- 
lantic Ocean by ECA people that we seldom 
had to travel alone. Usually there was at 
least one other temporary diplomat—some- 
times three or four—aboard any given plane, 
train, or boat, 

Travel and entertainment were financed 
out of so-called counterpart funds. Under 
the terms of the Marshall plan agreements, 
European governments were required to place 
in special funds money commensurate with 
the amount of American aid they had re- 
ceived. This money was earmarked for re- 
construction purposes, with 5 percent set 
aside to cover operating expenses of our own 
Marshall plan missions. 

In Denmark, this meant we had several 
million dollars’ worth of Danish money at 
our disposal the first year. A few bar chits 
here and there, an occasional “representa- 
tion” feed at Oscar Davidsen's, or a plane 
ride to The Hague for consultation seemed 
but drops from that deep and brimming 
bucket, An astute observer once remarked 
that be thought the counterpart fund would 
go down in history as the greatest invention 
since the wheel, Many a man alive today 
would testify to the validity of that seem- 
ingly cynical observation. 

We lived 18 months in Denmark and then, 
in October 1950, I was transferred to the 

, information-division headquarters in Paris. 
With the transfer came a good raise in sal- 
ary, and because Paris was probably the 
most expensive city on the Continent, sub- 
stantial boosts in allowances. My pay 
jumped to $9,950 and my other emoluments 
to $4,250, for a total of $14,200. 

Paris was bulging with Americans, Not 
only did the Embassy and the ECA have sev- 
eral thousand people on their payrolls but 
the boulevards burgeoned with offices of 
American advertising firms, public-relations 
agencies, and entrepreneurs of all types, The 
Flace de la Concorde, where the guillotine 
did its bloody business during the French 
Revolution, was so crowded with American 
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cars it sometimes looked like a supermarket 
parking Jot. The city’s famous cafés echoed 
to the shrill vociferation of American huck- 
sters, students, and tourists, 

With so many suckers in town, Parisian 
landlords were having a field day. Thor- 
oughly familiar with the salaries and allow- 
ances. of Foreign Service officers, they knew 
how much we could pay for the fancy villas 
and elegant apartments which they dangied 
before our eyes, 

The first solid Jead Caroline and I had was 
for n place oh Rue du Cherche Midi, a fash- 
fonably rundown street on the Left Bank. 
It was an apartment which faced a cobble- 
storied inner court where a fountaln played. 
We were met at the entrance by a small, thin, 
henna-haired woman who wore a careless 
layer of rouge on her cheeks and whose heels 
were the highest I ever had seen. The lny- 
out of the apartment was gorgeous, with 
spacious rooms furnished in the Imposing 
style of the Empire. Tapestries aud oils coy- 
ered the walls, and the polished Soors were 
almost completely lost beneath deep-plied 
rugs. 
Caroline and I barely managed to repress 
cur delight. Following the advice of old 
Paris hands, however, we tried to camouflage 
our interest. We commented that the rooms 
were a little dark. We noted that the kitchen 
was far removed from the dining room. We 
expressed concern at the strident street 
noises which invaded the courtyard. Ma- 
dame remained aloof. Then, as though she 
simply couldn't stand it any longer. she 
asked, “Monsieur, do you wish the apart- 
ment?” 

Caroline indicated that the negotiations 
were all mine. We are favorably impressed, 
Madame, but there are drawbacks. How 
much are you asking for it?” 

“The price is most reasonable, Monsieur," 
replied the little bundle of cosmetics and 
lace. “Only 100,000 francs. I believe that 
is within your—comment dites-vous ca— 
allowance, n'est-ce pas?” 

Believing I ought to play It cagey, I gave 
madame a card and told her she would hear 
from us later. I stcered Caroline to the door, 
grumbling about the place belng “trop chor, 
trop cher.” 

In the taxi returning to our hotel, I con- 
fidently announced, “Give the old girl a 
couple of hours to think it over and she'll 
knock 10,000 france off that price.“ When 
I called back that afternoon ready to talk 
terms, madame reported that, unhappily, 
another American had just signed the lease 
at the full rate. Turned out it was a fellow 
in the office next to mine, 

For days thereafter we plodded through 
villas in St. Cloud, pension sultes in Ver- 
sailles and 17th-century apartments on the 
Tie St. Louis. Always there was a serious 
drawback, Either the rent was outrageous, 
the length of the lease too long or too short, 
or the distance from my omce too great. 
Often the landlord wanted to retain one or 
several] rooms for his own use, 

In our third week of hunting we hit pay 
dirt at an address in Passy, across the Seine 
from the Eiffel Tower. The bullding. 10- 
cated on a bluff overlooking the river, was a 
modern, beautifully landscaped apartment 
house reputed to be perhaps the finest in 
Paris. The apartment itself was replete with 
the trappings of gracious Living, Including 
3 pastel-tiicd baths, 1 for each bedroom. 
The place was furnished in genuine Louis 
Seize and had a French-window view of the 
whole city. It was owned by a Belgian 
baron, a dapper Old World type, who ex- 
plained that business interests in Egypt re- 
quired his presence there. I signed the lense 
on the spot for 85,000 francs—about $250 a 
month, 

With the apartment, for another 12,000 
francs, came Marie and Henri, a husband- 
wife, cook-butler team. Since Iris had made 
the trip with us from Copenhagen, we now 
had a battery of three servants, Marie and 
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Henr! were an imposing pair, middle-aged, 
ruler-straight, as inscrutable as they were 
handsome. Marie, with the mien of a chate- 
laine rather than a cook, did all the shop- 
ping and prepared three superb meals a day- 
She spurned any canned goods which Caro- 
line purchased at the commissary. For 
hours she would comb the neighborhood in 
search of the freshest vegetables, the ri 
fruits, and cheeses at the peak of their fra- 
grance. 

Henri was a perfectionist too. I never 
knew what time he arrived in the morning, 
but my days began at 7:30 a. m. sharp, when 
I would waken to the muffled rhythm of 
Henri shining my shoes in the hall outside 
the bedroom door. Each morning a freshly 
brushed suit of his choosing would be laid 
out for me. Always wearing a clean white 
jacket, he went about his duties with tire- 
less proficiency—carrying wood to the fire- 
place, polishing the silver, maneuvering the 
vacuum cleaner expertly over the wall-lo- 
wall carpets. Sometimes I would see him 
on the baicony scrubbing away the evidence 
of nocturnal visits paid us by the pigeons 
of Passy. 

My new duties with ECA—helping to plan 
Europe-wide information campaigns in sup- 
port of our major political and economic 
objectives—required me to take many trips 
to missions in other countries: I would be 
in Athens or Istanbul one week, Rome the 
next, Berlin or Brussels after that. Always 
it was the same—per diems, big rooms in 
the best hotels, business accomplished des- 
pite the inevitable round of official social 
functions. By the end of 12 months in Paris 
I had been to 14 countries and traveled close 
to 30,000 miles. My ties were Italian, my 
shoes Austrian, my suits English. 

Everywhere I traveled were people I had 
known at home. Mostly they were former 
newspapermen who had come to Europe as 
Government workers. On the Continent 
they had found the paradise that had eluded 
them at police court or on the cable desk oF 
along the corridors of some hinterland city 
hali in America. Few would deny that they 
“never had had it so good.” Almost with- 
out exception, they fervently wished it could 
last forever. 

With us, though, certain changes had 
taken place. By the time Caroline and T 
had spent 2% years in Europe, the special- 
privilege life had lost its appeal. What had 
started as a purposeful adventure now had 
us feeling more than a little ashamed—like 
able-bodied people living it up on a handout. 

All those months we had been well paid 
and pampered beyond juctification. Twinges 
of conscience, once mildiy heeded, were now 
spasms which could no longer be ignored. 
We decided it was high time we went home 
and got off the taxpayers’ back, 

I asked for a transfer to Washington and 
we returned there in October 1951. I stayed 
on long enough to help work out a reor- 
ganization of our division—ECA was being 
superseded by the Mutual Security Agency» 
MSA—and then handed in my resignation. 
The ride on Uncle Sam's gravy train was over. 

No doubt about it, we had prospered 
abroad. In 1949 we would have thought 
twice before buying a new goldfish bowl. 
Now I had the cash with which to make 4 
substantial down payment on a house, and 
Caroline had brought home enough loot— 
five tons of it, shipped free, naturally—to 
furnish the place. Uncie Sam gave me & 
going-away present, too, a fat reimburse- 
ment for unused leave. 

That was more than a year ago. Since 
then, adjustment to life as private citizens 
hasn't been so rough as we thought it would 
be. I earn my living—not a bad one—as a 
writer. I'm accumulating no annual leave 
nor is Caroline out swapping local currency 
for fancy figurines. But when we pay our 
bills, the checks we draw are on a Washing- 
ton bank, not the United States Treasury- 
We like it this way. 
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à OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled All Faiths Implored To Unite 
in Fight on Communist Peril,” published 

in the Washington Star of January 3, 
1954; a letter addressed by me to Arch- 
bishop O Boyle; and a statement from 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. 

There being no objection, the article, 
letter, and statement were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

. [From the Washington Star of January 3, 
1954] 
ALL FAITHS IMPLORED To UNITE IN FICHT on 
COMMUNIST PERIL 

Religious leaders have been stepping up 
thelr efforts to get Americans of different 
faiths to work together toward common 
goals. 

In Washington, Catholic Archbishop Pat- 
rick A. O'Boyle appealed to Protestants, Jews, 
and others who believe in God to put aside 
their differences and join Catholics in a 
Crusade of prayer and protest against Com- 
Munist persecution of religion. 

He proposed that all faiths support a de- 
mand for a formal United Nations investiga- 
tion. He charged that the Communists were 
making a “diabolical attempt to exterminate 
all religion.” 

Archbishop O Boyle made his plea at a 
solemn mass of reparation in St. Matthew's 
Cathedral as Catholic churches throughout 
the country held special services of interces- 
sion for their persecuted bretheren. 

ASSAILS “COMMUNIST SCOURGE” 

Appealing directly for Protestant coopera- 
tion, Archbishop O'Boyle said: 

“This is not the occasion to enter into the 
issues which have unfortunately caused inci- 
dents of religious intolerance in our land. 

“With half the world in flames, should we 
argue over precedence in putting out the 
fire? Or should we rather all walk humbly 
before God, admitting our sins and pleading 
that the scourge of communism be lifted 
from the earth?” 

The prelate declared that Protestants, 
Jews, and Moslems had shared with Catholic 
4nd Orthodox Churches the terrible persecu- 
tion of the Kremlin. He related the case of 
a Lutheran pastor in Latvia, who was ban- 
ished to Siberia for life because he insisted 
On holding a Christmas service in 1947. 


MISSIONS CLOSED IN CHINA 


Archbishop O Boyle said organized Protes- 
tant religious life had been practically wiped 
Out in Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania, 

“It survives only with the greatest difi- 
culty in East Germany and Czechoslovakia,” 
he sald. “Protestant missions and works of 
mercy in China have been closed. The record 
is clear—any believer in God, any person 
whose conscience rebels against the great 
injustices of communism, is considered an 
enemy of the regime.” 

The archbishop said a U. N. investigation 
might do much to overcome the neutralism 
into which millions of the world’s citizens 
have retreated in the battle between commu- 
nism and the West. 

“Against such indifference, the voice of 
Protest for the right of faith will have a 
powerful effect,” he predicted. 


In Toronto, Canada, Protestant and Cath- 
olle churchmen urged better understanding 
between members of the two communions, 

Their appeal was made at the inaugural 
meeting of the Alliance Canadienne, an or- 
ganization seeking to promote amity between 
French- and English-speaking Canadians. 

Father Arthur Maheux, history professor 
at Laval University in Quebec and one of the 
alliance organizers, stressed the importance 
of understanding rather than fearing one 
another's religion. 

He sald most religious disputes were caused 
by fear of being suppressed by another de- 
nomination, 

Dr. C. E. Silcox, of Toronto, a United 
Church of Canada minister and author, spoke 
on behalf of the Protestant representatives. 

He termed the alliance an “Experiment 
which will make not only a new Canada but 
show the way to a new world.” 

It is up to Canada, said Dr. Slilcox, to set an 
example in international relations by weld- 
ing a united country out of two distinct 
cultures, 

GAINS MADE IN SOUTH AMERICA 

Another pronouncement on interchurch 
relations, this time in South America, came 
from a Lutheran leader in New York. 

Dr. Stewart W. Herman, executive secretary 
of the National Lutheran Council's Division 
of Lutheran Cooperation in Latin America, 
said that Protestant work in Latin-American 
countries, especially in Colombia, was becom- 
ing somewhat easier. 

He made the statement after returning 
from a 4-week trip to Colombia, Venezuela, 
and Mexico. 

Dr. Herman said, “there is good hope that 
under the new regime in Colombia an era of 
progress and liberal policy in all matters is 
being initiated.” 

The Lutheran leader declared that while 
the Catholic church was becoming increas- 
ingly sensitive to the growth of Protestant- 
ism in Latin America, it was turning away 
from forms of violent persecution and was 
trying to regain popular support by meeting 
the real spiritual needs of the people. 


January 8, 1954, 
Most Rev. Patrick A. O Borrx, 
Archbishop of Washington, 
Washington, D. C. 

Your Grace: I read with a great deal of 
interest the newspaper article in the Jan- 
uary 3 edition of the Washington Star. This 
article discussed your appeal and proposal to 
all faiths for a United Nations investigation 
of the Communist program of extermination 
of all religions. 

I have just received from the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference the news re- 
leases including a breakdown of the bishops, 
priests, and religious who have been executed, 
imprisoned and expelled from countries in 
Europe and Asia. These reports are terrible, 
It is also surprising to me that this infor- 
mation and the facts concerning this pro- 
gram of destruction have not received more 
widespread coverage in our own newspapers, 

It is my intention to have this informa- 
tion published in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp and I shall continue to include addi- 
tional information on the subject as it be- 
comes available. 

Your statement on the subject that this 
Communist program is an attack on all reli- 
gious is convincing. I want to commend 
you for your forthright statement, and ap- 
peal for cooperation of all churches. 

With the very best of good wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
Guy M. GILLETTE, 


death, imprisonment, expulsion, and suffer- 
ing to 185 bishops and other heads of sees 
throughout the world. 

An exhaustive survey by the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference News Service 
shows how decisively international commu- 
nism has taken to itself the persecutor's 
mantle dropped successively by Nero when 
he killed himself and by Decius when he 
was defeated, killed, and buried in an un- 
known grave in the marshes of Dobrudscha. 

The list compiled by the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference News Service shows 
that 4 cardinals, 32 archbishops, 117 bishops, 
and 32 monsignors—the latter serving as pre- 
fects, administrators, or visitators apostolic— 
have been victims of Communist persecution, 
They have been either murdered, imprisoned, 
expelled, or are otherwise Impeded from exer- 
cising their office. 

These modern confessors and martyrs dot 
almost every part of the globe where commu- 
nism has seized power. They lie in humble 
graves and languish in Red dungeons from 
Czechosiovakia in the west to Korea in the 
Far East. 

Despite the impressive number of names, 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference List 
does not mention every bishop or head of see 
who has ever suffered at Communist hands. 
It names only those who have been mur- 
dered, imprisoned, placed under arrest, ex- 
pelled, forced into or kept in exile, or are 
otherwise permanently barred from perform- 
ing their episcopal duties. Nor does it in- 
clude the scores of vicars general who have 
suffered Red persecution after they attempted 
to take over the direction of a diocese upon 
the Red elimination of the bishop. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference 
list contains the names of 13 American-born 
prelates. Ten suffered persecution in China, 
2 in Red Korea, and 1 in Red Rumania. 

The list shows that 23 bishops were mur- 
dered, executed, or died as a result of Com- 
munist brutality. Thirty-eight bishops and 
other heads of sees are known to be in pris- 
on. Seventy-four have been expelled from 
the land of their work. Fifteen are in ex- 
ile; others have died in exile. Twenty-two 
are under some form of arrest. The remain- 
ing bishops on the list are in some other way 
permanently barred from performing their 
office. 

The arch-persecutor of the church, accord- 
ing to the list, is Communist China. Mao 
Tse-tung's attempts to “purify” Christianity 
have resulted in 96 victims among the hier- 
archy. Seventy-three bishops and other 
heads of sees have been expelled. Nine are 
in prison, Five have died of Red brutality. 
Three are in exile. Three are barred from 
their sees and another is impeded in the 
exercise of his office. 

The Peking regime is guilty of the perse- 
cution of one cardinal—His Eminence Thom- 
as Cardinal Tien—18 archbishops, 54 bishops, 
and 23 monsignors. 

Of the 10 Americans persecuted by the 
Chinese Reds, 5 bishops and 3 monsignors 
were expelled; 1—Bishop Francis X. Ford, 
MM.—died in prison, and another—Bishop 
Ambrose Pinger, O. F. M.—is still in prison. 

The country with the next largest number 
of persecuted bishops against its record is 
Soviet Russia with 29. This includes not 
only Russia proper but also the 3 Baltic 
countries (Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania) 
gobbied up by the Kremlin and the large 
slice of Polish-Ukrainian territory annexed 
to the Soviet Union after World War II. 

Other countries on the list of persecutors 
are Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, the Viet Minh-controlled areas of Indo- 
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china, Communist Korea, Poland, Rumania, 
and Yugoslavia. 

Albania is responsible for the execution” 
of two bishops, the death in prison of an- 
other, 

Bulgaria has 2 bishops in prison, 1 with a 
death sentence pronounced on him. 

. Czechoslovakia has 6 bishops under arrest, 
5 in jail. 

One Estonian bishop is in prison. 

A cardinal—His Eminence Joseph Cardinal 
BMfindszenty—and two bishops are in prison 
in Hungary. One bishop has been killed by 
the Soviets, another is under arrest. 

Two bishops are under arrest in Indochina. 

Two bishops—one of them American, 
Bishop Patrick J. Byrne, M. M.—have died in 
prizon in Red Kores. Another is in jail, 
and the fate of a prefect apostolic—Ameri- 
can Mgr. Patrick T. Brennan—is unknown. 

Two bishops from Latvia are in exile. 

Three bishops are in exile from Red- 
dominated Lithuania, 2 have been im- 
Prisoned. 1 bas been murdered and another 
has died in prison. 

In Poland, 1 cardinal—His Eminence 
Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski—7 bishops and a 
monsignor are under arrest. One bishop is 
in prison, another confined to a monastery. 

The entire hierarchy has been eliminated 

fn Rumania, One bishop—American Arch- 
bishop Gerald P. O'Hara—was expelled. 
Two bishops are under arrest, 7 in prison 
and 2 dead of Communist brutality. 
One bishop died in exile from Red Russia. 
Another bishop and 4 monsignors are still 
in exile. Two monsignors have been im- 
prisoned. 

In the Ukraine, 3 bishops and 1 monsignor 
are in prison. Six bishops have died under 
the Reds. One is in exile. 

In Yugoslavia, 1 cardinal—His Eminence 
Aloysius Cardinal Stepinac—tis semi-impris- 
oned. Two bishops are in exile; another has 
died in exile, One bishop is in prison. Two 
have been murdered. Three have been 
inducted into the army in an apparent effort 
to keep them from discharging their office. 

While not listed under the persecuted 
bishops special attention must be drawn to 
the many bishops in Yugoslavia who have 
been beaten, bruised, and bloodied by organ- 
ized mobs of Communist ruffians. One of 
these bishops—Bishop Cyril Banic, apostolic 
administrator of Sibenik—was flogged 80 
brutally that months later he has still not 
been able to resume his episcopal duties. 

Here, country’ by country, follow the 
names and fates of the 185 victims of Com- 
munist persecution: 

ALBANIA 


Archbishop Nicholas Prennushi, O. F. M, 
of Durres (died in prison). 
Bishop Francis Gjini of Lezh (executed). 
Bishop George Volaj of Sappa (executed). 
BULGARIA 
Bishop Eugen Bossiikoff, C. P., of Nikopol 
(sentenced to death, but believed still alive 
in prison). 
Bishop John Romanoff, vicar apostolic of 
Sofia and Plovdiv (in prison; facing trial“). 


Congressional Salaries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing editorial is most apropos. It is 
from the December 1953 issue of the 
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Journal of the American Judicature 
Society: 

One Congressman told the Commission on 
Judicial and Congressional Salaries that he 
couldn't vote for a raise for himself without 
displeasing the folks back home, We don't 
believe it. Much higher salaries for labor 
leaders have not been begrudged by union 
members. They have gotten their money's 
worth. We don't believe the taxpayers are 
content for business and industry to continue 
to have first pick of topflight brains and 
administrative talent. Government is our 
biggest business. To hesitate to pay Mem- 
bers of Congress in reasonable proportion to 
what private industry pays those who man- 
age ite affairs, while expecting them to be 
responsible for a muilti-multi-blillon dollar 
business, is indeed to strain at a very young 
and undernourished gnat while swallowing, 
not just a camel, but a herd of elephants. 


I Am a Revolutionist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, an excellent article appeared in 
the January issue of the VFW magazine 
entitled “I Am a Revolutionist,” by Ed- 
ward A. Rossit. In clear, straightfor- 
ward language, Mr. Rossit shows how we 
Americans should support a revolution 
in the Soviet Union. 

I include herewith the article by Mr, 
Rossit: 

I Am A REVOLUTIONIST 

Sopi (By Edward A. Rossit) 

Iam a reyolutionist. I suppose I've been 
one all of my life. As a matter of fact, 
most Americans are revolutionists. We've 
let the Communists steal the word away 
from us, and they very cunningly give it 
their own meaning. That's an old Commu- 
nist trick—the word-stealing business. Take 
the words “democracy” and “comrade,” for 
example. 

To me revolution means change—chango 
of government or change of s system, or a 
change of one kind or another. To an in- 
doctrinated Communist, the word “revolu- 
tion” means no change from the Red regime 
in the Kremlin. A genuine revolution there 
would be called in their twisted semantics 
antirevolutionary or counterrevolutionary 
since it would strive to overthrow their 


e. 

Why should we use words as defined by 
the Kremlin? A revolution in the Soviet 
Union would be just as much of a revolution 
as one transpiring anyplace eise. Why call 
it anything else? 

As far as I'm concerned, I would be very 
happy to see such a reyolution. If I thought 
I could be of assistance in any way, I don't 
think I would hesitate very long before 
committing myself. 

We Americans change our President every 


4 years, or else we vote the incumbent an 


additional 4 years of tenure. This is a rota- 
tion or revolution. It is not a violent revo- 
Tution, nor a bloody one, but it is revolution- 
ary nevertheless. 

We revolted against taxation without rep- 
resentation and against royal tyranny in 
1776. We have been revolting against any- 
thing we dislike ever since then, 
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Our American revolution, the first of its 
kind anywhere in the world, established an 
ideal government through which those gov- 
erning acquired their powers from those be- 
ing governed. It become, in other words, 
a “peoples’ government.” Much of the 
world has yet to reach this ideal state. The 
suffering masses under Soviet domination 
would regard it as heaven on earth if they 
could achieve the political freedom, and the 
individual dignity, which we Americans have 
so long enjoyed. They would love to have 
a real peoples“ government.” 

Outside of the Iron Curtain there are many 
millions of others, in many nations, who 
still yearn for the personal freedom, and 
the control over their governments, which 
all Americans enjoy, and which so many of 
us take for granted. 

As an American revolutlonist, I say let's 
help all people who want to be as free a5 
we are. If the citizens of a nation in South 
America revolt against a military dictator- 
ship in an attempt to establish a free and 
democratic government, I cannot sit back 
aloofly and call this a “banana revolution.“ 
I must feel etrongly for the side of freedom. 
If I can possibly help, even if only through 
financial contributions, I feel obligated to 
do so. 

When I compare the governments of the 
world today, the worst forms of tyranny pale 
into insignificance—and actually begin to 
look moderate—when compared to the utter 
regimentation of human bodies and human 
souls under the Soviet regime. 

The vastness of this domination, and the 
detailed completeness of its control are all 
but impossible for an average American to 
understand. The Average American, for ex- 
ample, has probably never understood the 
full meaning of the phrase that “silence is 
criminal, within the Soviet Union. What 
does this mean? Ask your wife. Ask your 
husband. Ask the person sitting next to 
you. Few know the real answer. 

The doctrine that “silence is criminal” 
stems from the Communist conception of 
“he who is not with us is against us.” It 
means that passive opposition to commu- 
nism is outiawed in Iron Curtain countries. 
As a subject of the Communist slaye state, 
you must enthusiastically and publicly ac- 
claim all that is done. As Kravchenko, the 
noted White Russian, put it, you must not 
only allow the boot to kick you in the facé. 
You must also lick the boot afterward and 
thank it for calling your wrongs to your 
attention. 8 

I remember speaking to many Germans 
who had lived under both Hitler’s Nazi re- 
gime and under the Soviet occupation. All 
agreed that communism is worse; all 
on the reason why. The Communists won't 
leave you alone. Hitler was satisfied, if you 
opposed him, if you merely kept your mouth 
shut and said nothing. 2 

Not so the Communists. Tou cannot sulk 
in the privacy of your miserable quarters; 
you must parade frequently and enthusias- 
tically; you must praise communism publicly 
and privately and profusely; you cannot re- 
main silent, for “silence is criminal.” 

Could anything be more absurd to an 
American? If ever a revolution were needed, 
is it not exactly within such a system? Why 
not term such a notion “counterrevolution- 
ary"? Why don’t we openly support reyo- 
lution against such a terrible system? 

We Americans should be in fayor of any 
Russian revolution we may learn about. We 
should favor such a revolution because we 
feel a brotherhood for any human being who 
aspires to be free and is ready to fight for 
his freedom. But even more practically we 
should support Russian revolutionists as a 
matter of self-interest. 

If the masters of the Kremlin were content 
with enslavement of only those people who 
live within the borders of Russia, our self- 
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interest would not necessarily enter into the 
Question, only our idealism. But we already 
know that they will not be content until they 
have seized control of the entire world—of 
you and of me. By their frank admission of 
their aims and intentions, they give us a 
Personal reason for entering into the battle 
against them. That reason is self-preserva- 
tion as free men. 

The best defensive has never won & war, 
a battle, or even a skirmish. It is pointless 
of us to simply say we are anti-Communist. 
We can be antisin or antiwarm beer. But 
what are we for? What can we do that is 
Positive? Negative attitudes make oratory 
and literature. Positive attitudes make his- 


The traditional answer for Americans is 
revolution. We are profreedom. We are pro- 
individual human dignity. We have it our- 
selves. We morally support others who 
Would join us among the ranks of free men. 

There has been entirely too much talk 
About Wall Street exploitation, about Amer- 
ican imperialism, etc. A good part of the 
fault lies with us. We Americans are one of 
the most revolutionary countries in the 
world today. Our revolution has succeeded 
and continues to be successful. Yet we ac- 
cept Communist definitions of words, but 
deny the truth of their sentences. 

If America is imperialistic, where is the 
list of nations we have conquered and which 
we dominate? There is no such list. Soviet 
Russia is imperialistic, You can prove Soviet 
imperialism and expansionism by merely list- 
ing all the nations which once were free but 
which have since been captured by them. 

We are not imperialistic. We Americans 
are against imperialism. The Soviet Union 
practices imperialism. These are the simple 
facts, stated with words used as the diction- 
ary defines them. 

There are some 60 million Americans gain- 
fully and voluntarily employed. The re- 
mainder consists of a few unemployed and 
wives, parents, children, and other depend- 
ents. We are, therefore, essentially a nation 
ef fellow workers, and hard workers at that. 

In the Soviet Union some 10 to 20 million 
People are slaves, confined to concentration 
camps and enduring forced labor and unbe- 
Itevably miserable lives. Honestly defined, 
they are fellow slaves. 

All over the world people are, generally 
speaking, more formal to each other than we 
are in the United States. We don't like 
titles. We don't care for formality. We can 
be introduced to a complete stranger and a 
few moments later call each other by our 
first names. We are all friendly. We are 
comrades, In this case, however, comrade is 
not a title such as mister or senor or cap- 
tain, It is merely a word which denotes in- 
formality, companionship, and friendship. 

The next time you hear a Communist 

shooting off his mouth, remember that all 
the words he uses have dictionary mean- 
ings. Accept what he says by the true 
Meaning of his words, and not by the Krem- 
lin definition. 
x When he starts out by saying “Fellow 
workers,” remember that most of the peo- 
ple in the crowd probably are your fellow 
workers. They are not his fellow workers, 
because the people of the country he rep- 
resents are slaves in every sense of the 
word, 

When he says that we should do every- 
thing we can “to fight imperialism,” agree 
with him and do everything you can to fight 
further Communist growth. 

When he says he is against slave labor 
laws, remember that all of us are against 
slave labor laws. The trouble is that the 
only slave labor laws we know about are 
fashioned in Moscow and we can't do much 
to repeal such legislation. 

When he says he is against lynching, just 
Temember that we are too, Lynching is a 
terrible thing. About the only thing worse 
that I can think of than lynching, and it is 
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really much worse, Is extracting confessions 
from innocent people through inhuman tor- 
ture. A victim of lynching at least dies 
quickly. 

Finally, when he says “there should be a 
revolution,” agree with him completely. A 
revolution in Russia is the one thing the 
peace-loving free world needs the most. 
That's the quickest way to produce peace 
and prosperity for people everywhere. Noth- 
ing could make the free world happier than 
a big, bloody commissar-killing revolution in 
Russia. 

To arms, comrades and fellow workers, 
Strike now against the imperialistic Soviet 
warmongers. Let's support a Russian revo- 
lution. Let's pray for a real peoples’ govern- 
ment for the citizens of Russia and peace for 
the rest of a troubled universe. 


Rochambeau, French Hero of American 


Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an historical 
account by the Associated Press news- 
feature writer, Arthur Edson, published 
by the New York Times and other news- 
papers on Sunday, August 16, 1953. The 
article tells of Charles Parmer, of Vir- 
ginia, starting the Rochambeau victory- 
road project in the United States. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ROCHAMBEAU HELD A FORGOTTEN Hero—Ra- 
DIOMAN CrusaDes To MAKE KNOWN TO ALL 
FRENCH GENERAL WHO Amr UNITED STATES 
REVOLUTION 
WASHINGTON, August 15—Who were the 

two great French generals who helped win 

the Revolutionary War? 

Easy? Lafayette and—and—and— 

Few people can name No. 2, but Charles 
Parmer knows the answer. 

Mr. Parmer is a dedicated man. He is con- 
vinced that Rochambeau is the forgotten 
hero of the Revolution, and is busy trying to 
get him remembered. 

One way, he thinks, is to mark the route 
the 4,000 French troops took 172 summers 
ago as they marched 756 miles from Rhode 
Island, through Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Mary- 
land into Virginia. There, at Yorktown, they 
helped defeat Cornwallis. 

Across Pennsylvania Avenue from the 
White House stand two impressive statues of 
equal prominence. One is for Lafayette, 
known by almost all Americans. The other 
is for Rochambeau. 

Mr. Parmer, a 55-year-old radio commen- 
tator, became interested in Rochambeau 
when he was a youngster. He came across 
a family heirloom, a flageolet, sort of an old- 
fashioned flute. It had belonged to a great- 
great-grandfather who had served under 
Rochambeau, returned to France, and later 
immigrated here. 

A MAN WITH A PHILOSOPHY 

Great-great-grandfather had an imposing 
name, Pierre Julian de Masse, and a wonder- 
ful philosophy. “He never did a lick of work 
in his life,” Mr. Parmer said. “Just sat on 
the veranda and played that flageolet.” 
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Mr. Parmer served in World War I and next 
heard of Rochambeau when he was sent to 
the University of Toulouse after the Armis- 
tice. He soon learned the French were well 
informed of Rochambeau's American visit 
and why. 

“The men with Rochambeau,” he said, 
“wrote home to beat the band. Their letters 
have been kept by their descendants. Every- 
where I went I kept running into people who 
had an ancestor who was with Rochambeau.“ 

Mr. Parmer's enthusiasm has led to forma- 
tion of an organization to erect markers along 
the line of march. Fortunately, existing 
roads pretty well follow the route, so the Job 
is not too difficult. 

Mr. Parmer wants to make sure no one 
thinks he is knocking Lafayette. “We're not 
taking a blessed thing from that man,” he 
says. 

Nor is he surprised that Lafayette has cap- 
tured our fancy, while Rochambeau has been 
almost forgotten. 

“Lafayette was dashing and young,” Mr. 
Parmer explains, “the perfect picture of the 
cavalier. He spoke excellent English and 
commanded American troops. Naturally, 
they wrote home what a fine leader he was. 
And Lafayette returned to this country twice 
after the war, and was given a tremendous 
reception each time.” 5 


PRAISE GIVEN BY HISTORIAN 


On the other hand, the fellow with that 
imposing name—Jean Baptiste Donatien de 
Vimeur, Comte de Rochambeau—was 55, a 
lifelong professional soldier. 

When he was named to head the French 
troops to be sent to the struggling Colonies, 
he could not speak a word of English. And 
at the end of the war he went home for 
keeps. 

But the late Douglas Southall Freeman, 
in his biography of Washington, credited the 
Prench with the assist that made the Revo- 
lution successful. Rochambeau with his 
well-drilled troops arrived at a time when 
Washington was believed to have thought 
he was about at the end of his rope. They 
stayed on and what looked like a hopeless 
cause turned into victory. 

Speaking of the help given by the French, 
Washington wrote to Lafayette in October 
1782: “It may, I believe, with much truth be 
said that a greater harmony between two 
armies never subsisted.” 

And Mr. Freeman said Washington could 
well have added this sentence: 

“This in large measure was because of 
Rochambeau," 

All in all, Mr. Parmer is convinced, 
Rochambeau was a man well worth remem- 
bering. 


Archbishop O’Boyle Urges Believers of All 
Faiths To Join in the Crusade Against 


Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN | 


OF WISCONSIN ’ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, Archbishop Patrick A. O Boyle, 
of Washington, D. C., in his sermon at 
St. Matthew’s Cathedral on December 
27, 1953, urged the believers of all faiths, 
both Christian and non-Christian, to 
unite in a crusade of prayer and protest 
to lift the scourge of communism from 
mankind. 

The archbishop pointed out that the 
struggle between communism and reli- 
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gion was worldwide and was directed 
against all faiths and all believers in 
God 


The archbishop’s appeal for unity of 
all faiths in the struggle against com- 
munism was made in conjunction with 
the Catholic church’s Day of Reparation 
for the sins of mankind which have 
given rise to the Communist evil. 

I include herewith the sermon of Arch- 
bishop O Boyle, entitled “Communist 
War on Religion“: 

“Tt is written: ‘I will smite the shepherd, 
and the sheep of the flock will be scattered.’ 
(Matthew 26: 21.)” 

In the year 1937,-Pope Pius XI warned the 
world against the fearful dangers of atheistic 
communism in these words: For the first 
time in history we are witnessing a struggle, 
cold blooded in purpose and mapped out to 
the least detail, between man and ‘all that 
is called God.’ Communism is by its nature 
antireligious. It considers religion as ‘the 
opiate of the people’ because the principles 
of religion which speak of a life beyond the 
grave dissuade the working people from 
the dream of a Soviet paradise which is of 
this world.” (On Atheistic Communism.) 
In another message, he warned that when 
communism seeks “to achieve these objec- 
tives, there is nothing which it does not dare, 
nothing for which it has respect or rever- 
ence; and when it has come to power, it is 
incredible and portentous in its cruelty and 
inhumanity.” (On Reconstructing the So- 
cial Order.) 

COMMUNISM SEEKS TOTAL DESTRUCTION OF ALL 
RELIGION 

When the Holy Father wrote these words, 
Many persons did not choose to read or at- 
tend to his warning. Some were taken in 
by the glittering promises and ideal pattern 
of government. Others rejected commu- 
nism, but held that it was a weak growth in 
backward countries and could never be a 
menace to the great powers of the world. 
There were even those who rejoiced at the 
blood bath of the church in Spain, holding 
that it was the excesses of Catholicism and 
not the barbarity of communism which 

the cruelty of the commissars. 

Today, the thoughtful person will admit 
that the Holy Father spoke with the voice 
of prophecy. What he saw clearly in the 
1930's only the blindly partisan will deny 
in the 1950's. A war is raging today—not 
the cold war between the Western Powers 
and the forces behind the Iron Curtain—but 
the even more deadly war between the athe- 
istic leaders of the Kremlin and all that is 
called God.” Communism today is seeking 
nothing less than the total destruction of 
religion in the areas under its control. 


ORTHODOX, CATHOLIC, PROTESTANT, JEWISH, 
MOSLEM, AND BUDDHIST RELIGIONS ALL 
) 

PERSECUTED 


We cannot stress this point too strongly. 
The first victim of this war was our ancient 
and venerable sister church in Russia. Next 
was the Catholic Church in Spain. Then 
Jew, Moslem, Buddhist, and Protestant were 
each singled out as victims. For a while the 
defenders of Marxism could say that they 
‘were not opposed to religion as such, but 
only to the abuses in the Orthodox Church 
of Russia. They would argue that they did 
not attack the Catholic faith, but only the 
so-called politically minded hierarchy, sub- 
ject to the Vatican. Their attack on the 
Jewish faith was thinly veiled as a repudia- 
tion of Zionism. With the Moslems, it was 

to be Arab imperialism which was 
fought. So the refrain went, but the relent- 
less unveiling of the truth has demolished 
the Hes of the dists. Communism 
stands indicted and convicted today as the 
foe of human freedom and dignity, a vio- 
lator of our basic rights, an arrogant upstart 
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whose clenched fist is raised in defiance of 

the Almighty. 

RELIGION ITSELF, NOT JUST THE RELIGIOUS 
LEADERS, THE ENEMY OF COMMUNISM 

Religion is the enemy, not the trumped- 
up political crimes of church leaders. It is 
the faith of the ordinary man which js the 
object of attack; the leaders of the church 
are singled out merely to dramatize the ter- 
ror of the regime and to strike fear in the 
hearte of all believers: Prominent names 
make headlines, and the trials of Cardinals 
Stepinac, Mindszenty, and the arrest of 
Cardinal Wyszynski were dramatic and news- 
worthy. Eut millions of victims suffer si- 
lently, unknown to the press of the world. 
They are numbers, not names, buried In the 
cold anonymity of a silent execution or the 
living death of slave-labor camps. 

The voices of these silent victims would cry 
in tones of thunder were their story to be 
known to the world. Let me speak for a 
moment to tell the tale of these silent suf- 
ferers. Go with me to a slave-labor camp in 
the desolate wastes of Siberia. See the pic- 
ture of an old man, bearded and bent, shuf- 
fling along carrying heavy logs. The work 
is beyond his strength, but he dare not falter 
lest the savage dogs of the guards be set upon 
him. Who is this man? He 1s a rabbi, a 
leader of a small congregation of Jewish be- 
lievers. What was his crime? He insisted 
on gathering the faithful in his house to wor- 
ship in the manner that God had revealed 
to His chosen people. For this awful crime 
he was accused of zionism and sent to join 
the army of the silent. 

JEW, PROTESTANT, AND CATHOLIC VICTIMS OF 
COMMUNISM 


Is his case exceptional? On the contrary, 
only a few years ago the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee submitted to the United Nations a 
documented charge that every phase of Jew- 
ish life is being stamped out among the 2 
million Jewish behind the Iron Curtain. 
Schools and synagogues are being obliter- 
ated. The crowning atrocity of all—thou- 
sands of Jews who miraculously survired the 
concentration camps of Hitler are back in 
these very same camps as prisoners of the 
Communist governments of East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Rumania. 

Let me pick out another yictim—this time 
It is a young man in his middle 30's. He 
Was a Lutheran pastor from Latvia. In the 
year 1947 he defied the government edict for- 
bidding the celebration of Christmas. He 
gethered bis small congregation to celebrate 
the birth of the Prince of Peace. For this 
offense he was condemned as an enemy of 
the people. He and his flock were summarily 
packed off in the bitter cold of winter, in 
unheated cattle cars, for the lo&g trip to a 
life of prison labor. 

Protestant religious life in an organized 
fashion has been practically wiped out in 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, and Bulgaria. It 
survives only with the greatest difficulty in 
East Germany and Czechoslovakia. Protes- 
tant missions and works of mercy in China 
hare been closed. The record is clear; any 
believer in God, any person whose conscience 
rebele against the gross injustices of com- 
muniem, is considered an enemy of this 
regime. 

Crue] as these stories are, they are mild 
compared with the afflictions visted upon 
the religious women in China, Nuns who 
had given up their lives to ministering to 
the sick, the orphan, the homeless, and 
abandoned poor were beaten by howling 
mobs. They were accused of being foreign 
spies, murderers of children, enemies of the 
people. If ever we wanted a clear demon- 
stration of the Satanic nature cf commu- 
nism, it is found in the “brain washing“ 
that has debased the Chinese Reds. The 
people of China, as we know, are gentle and 
cultured. They respect the aged and revere 
family life. Yet, under this fiendish system, 
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children denounce their parents. ‘They hurl 
curses upon their elders. They beat and 
spit upon their benefactors, such as the 
unselfish nuns who gave so much to that 
ancient land. 

Of them we can say, at Salnt Paul thun- 
dered against the pagans of his day: “And 
as they have resolved against possessing the 
knowledge of God, God has given them up 
to a reprobate sense, so that they do what 
is not fitting, being filled with all iniquity 
* © *; being full of envy, murder, conten- 
tion, deceit, malignity; being whisperers 
detractors, bateful to God, irreverent, proud, 
haughty, plotters of evil; disobedient to par- 
ents, foolish, dissolute, without affection, 
without fidelity, without mercy.” (Romans, 
i: 28-32.) 

It is clear that the struggle between com- 
munism and religion is worldwide. It is 
directed against all faiths, against the simple 
believer as well as the leaders of churches. 
If tolerance is practiced at some times and 
in certain places, it is only an expedient 
dictated by the tactical needs of the moment. 
The long-term strategy of communism en- 
visions only one goal: the complete destruc- 
tion of religion. 

BELIEVERS OF ALL FAITHS SHOULD JOIN IN CRU- 


SADE OF PRAYER AND PROTEST TO LIFT THE 
SCOURGE OF COMMUNISM FROM MANKIND 


Faced with this enemy, all believers should 
join in a crusade of prayer and protest, of 
common prayer to the Almighty that He 
might spare us this scourge; of protest to 
the nations of the world, that they might 
Genounce this crime against humanity. 
Such a plea was made 16 years ago by Pope 
Pius XI. Ee said: “In this battle joined 
by the powers of darkness against the very 
idea of divinity, it is our fond hope that. 
besides the host which glories in the name 
of Christ, all those—and they comprise the 
overwhelming majority of mankind—who 
believe in God and pay Him homage may 
take a decisive part. We therefore renew 
the invitation * * * invoking their loyal 
and hearty collaboration ‘in order to ward 
cf from mankind the great danger that 
threatens all alike’. (On Atheistic Com- 
munism, No. 72.) 

May I respectfully and humbly repeat this 
inyitation to all bellevers in God, indeed to 
all who recognize the dignity and worth of 
man, to unite in a crusade against atheistic, 
imperial communism, First of all, this 
should be a crusade of prayer and reparation 
to Almighty God for the evils perpetrated 
upon believers of all nations and creeds, We 
can make our own the prayer of the dying 
Saviour: “Forgive them, Father, for they 
know not what they do.” We can pray that 
the blessinge of peace once more descend 
upon the world as a gift of the Prince of 
Peace. Let us never forget, in our preoccu- 
pation with political controversy and world 
affairs, that our struggle is not merely 
against feh and blood, but against the 
spirits of evil who seem to have taken posses- 
sion of the Communist blasphemers. 

Let us not be diverted in this crusade by 
the antagonisms and grievances which too 
often divide us. This is not the occasion 
to enter into the issues which have unfortu- 
nately caused incidents of religious intoler- 
ance in our land. With half the world in 
flames, should we argue over precedence in 
putting out the fire? Or should we rather 
all walk humbly before God, admitting our 
sins and plesding that the scourge of com- 
munism be lifted from the earth? 

Together with prayer, the churches and 
synagogues of America should raise their 
voices in protest against the terrible perse- 
cution of believers behind the Iron Curtain. 
Our Government can proudly boast its con- 
cern for the rights of man and the basic 
freedoms which flow from human dignity. 
Is it too much to ask that we join with other 
free nations of the world in a request for u 
formal investigation by the United Nations 
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Of this diabolical attempt to exterminate all 
religion? May we not call upon our dele- 
gates to international conferences to remain 
Steadfast in holding to safeguards for basic 
human rights in all agreements among 
nations? 


MORAL STRENGTH OF BELIEVERS CAN WIN OVER 
NEUTRALS AND ENHEARTEN THE ENSLAVED 


We know that the rulers of the Kremlin 
respect only force of arms and not principles 
of right or wrong. But there are tens of 
Millions of peoples in the world who have 
Tetreated to the sidelines in this struggle. 
Against such indifference or neutralism, the 
volce of protest for the right of faith will 
have a powerful effect. Even behind the 
Iron Curtain—and it does not completely 
cut out the voice of the free world—there 
Will be millions heartened by our solidarity 
with them in thelr hour of trial, 

The power of arms Is great, and we do not 
underestimate the tragedy of atomic warfare. 
But let us not underestimate the power of 
the spirit and the greatness of truth. The 
Church has known in other ages the dark 
hours of persecution. Thousands of martyrs 
have sealed their faith with their blood. 
Yet the church has emerged from the cata- 
combs to rise to new helghts of achieve- 
ment. So it is today. If now the darkness 
of Calvary seems to prevail over vast regions 
of the earth, let us remember that Calvary 
was followed by Easter morn and the glory 
of the Resurrection. Christ told His fol- 
lowers to take courage, for He had conquered 
the world. This is the certainty of our faith. 
With such a faith, we shall not despair. 
Rather we go forward in trust and hope, 
knowing that He who has begun in us His 
good work, will perfect the same; that He 
who founded His church upon the rock of 
Peter, will be with us as a faithful protector, 
even to the end of the world. 


New Senate Radio-Television Gallery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
on the new radio and television facilities 
in the Capitol. I think it is worth while 
that each and every Member of Congress 
be advised on this matter. It will be 
an improved means of communication 
to the public of what- is going on in the 
Senate of the United States. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rapro-TY Fry a Home on Carrot. Hr. 


Radio and television have a new and big- 
ger stature on Capitol Hill, after more than 
16 years of taking a back seat in facilities 
for reporting Washington affairs to the 
Nation. 

Just completed are remodeled studios on 
the gallery floor of the Senate wing of the 
United States Capitol which will accommo- 
date all major radio and TV networks, four 
major TV film services and 35 individual 
radio stations or special news services. 

Here, away from the gilded halls and cor- 
ridors of the historic Senate, newsmen can 
interview legislators, tape shows, and pro- 
duce radio or TV programs in a setting which 
resembles the most modern broadcast studio 
layout In the country. 
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Cost of the remodeling, under direction of 
Capitol Architect David Lynn and his assist- 
ant, Arthur E. Cook, was $33,000, appropri- 
ated last summer by the 83d Congress which 
begins its 2d session Wednesday, 

NOMENCLATURE: G-25 

The remodeled room, G-25, is located in 
one of the many rooms which are adjacent 
to the Senate Chamber's seating gallery. 
It is next door to the Press Gallery which 
houses the many correspondents covering 
Senate proceedings for the Nation's news- 
papers and wire services. 

The gallery now contains a new TV studio, 
20 by 15% feet, which has acoustical doors 
permitting two studios, 10 by 15 ½ feet, to 
film two separate shows at the same time. 
For radio, there is a 12 by 6 foot studio, and 
two 7 by 5 foot studios, the latter studios 
also separated from each other by acoustical 
doors. 

Stairs lead up to a mezzanine (17x121 ft.) 
which is used for files, power, telephones 
and air conditioning controls. Office space 
measures 28 feet 3 inches by 8 feet 10 inches. 
Lines are included for any of the radio and 
TV networks to use any of the studios. 
Acoustical tile and grid lighting are among 
the many installations. 

This is a departure from the former make- 
shift arrangement which complicated pro- 
duction. Whenever it was necessary to ac- 
commodate more than one show, or when a 
big issue broke in the Senate, near pande- 
monium would ensue in the gallery. 

The before broadcasting history of the 
room goes back to 1859 when the Senate wing 
was opened. So far as Capitol records show, 
first occupant was the Committee on Claims. 
Later, when the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections was there for several years, the 
room was the scene of famous hearings held 
on contests for Senate seats. It was in G-25 
that Senator Rush Holt, elected before he 
was eligible (he was under the constitutional 
age), successfully resisted ouster efforts. 

Leslie Bife as secretary to the Democratie 
majority was assigned the room in 1933 and 
in the thirties it was the rendezvous point 
for Senatorial strategy for the debates of 
early New Deal days. 


FIRST SPACE IN 1937 


When first the radio news fraternity was 
(1937) and permitted access to 
the galleries, a 6- by 12-foot room was made 
available and later the space was doubled. 
The first major show: Description of the 
funeral of Senator William E. Borah. In 
1941, H. R. Baukhage broadcast for NBC a 
description of the Senate war declaration 
against Germany. 

More space (about 28 by 28 feet) was 
turned over to radio use when Michigan’s 
Arthur Vandenburg gave up claim to G-25's 
full area. 

It was then 1945. The day after Franklin 
D. Roosevelt died, the room was jammed with 
newsmen recording a series of interviews 
with Members of the Senate. 

Soon after Marry S. Truman became Pres- 
ident, the expanded gallery was formally 
dedicated on radio’s 25th anniversary with 
Mr. Truman cutting the ribbon. Nearly all 
of the Senate was present 

Television made its entry in 1947 with a 
live show telecast by NBC. Earl Godwin, 
Richard Harkness, and Robert McCormick 
were featured in a round-table discussion of 
current affairs. Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Republican, of North Dakota, was the first 
Senator filmed there (for NBC-TV’s Camel 
Caravan). 

With TV making film demands, part of 
the gallery was reapportioned in 1949 to 
permit a few lights to be installed in one 
of the small, original studios. More than 
half the Members of the Senate were filmed 
there. 

A move, backed by Senators Homer Fer- 
GUSON, Republican, of Michigan, and BURNET 
R. Maysanx, Democrat, of South Carolina, 
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to add a portion of the corridor adjacent to 
the gallery for TV use was put in legisla- 
tion which failed during the 82d Congress 
and the first session of the current Congress. 
Efforts will be made for reconsideration. 

But, in the meantime, demands were great 
on the limited area being used. Seven net- 
work and the independent members of the 
Radio and Television Correspondents Asso- 
ciation worked out the plan which reaches 
fruition today. 

The gallery must take over the su 
(and often unexpected) demands of 155 cor- 
respondents, working for radio and televi- 
sion. 

The new layout, it is expected, will keep 
the traffic problems down to a minimum 
while permitting production of radio record- 
ings, live pickups (radio or TV), forum 
shows, filmings, and relays to be unham- 
pered. 


Importance of Reserve Units 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the following 
letter I have received from the officers 
of the Shreveport, La., chapter of the 
Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States: 

RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED Srares, 
SHREVEPORT CHAPTER, 
Shreveport, La., January 8, 1954. 
Hon. Overton BROOKS, 

Member of Congress, House of Representa 
atives, Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Brooxs: As the officers of the 
Shreveport chapter of the Reserve Officers 
Association, we are deeply concerned by the 
information that in the near future both of 
the local Engineer Reserve units are to be 
moved from Shreveport. Accordingly, we 
want to inform you promptly and to request 
your assistance in effecting the retention of 
these units. 

We are informed that the reason for the 
removal of these units is the failure of the 
units to maintain a required minimum en- 
listed strength. Even with and 
sustained recruiting efforts on the part of all 
concerned, experience shows that as long as 
no provision is made for requiring obligated 
reservists to join Active Reserve units, the 
incentives of pay and retirement are con- 
sidered by most enlisted reservists as insuffi- 
cient in view of the time and obligations re- 
quired of them, 

We agree that a well-balanced Reserve pro- 
gram should include enlisted personnel in 
active units. However, we see nothing to be 
gained by the removal of a unit which is 
admittedly short of this goal but which Is at 
the same time giving unit training to those 
individuals who are now in the 
and who are doubtless the best hope for 
recruiting more enlisted reservists. 

The units in question are the Headquarters 
and Headquarters Company, 312th 
Group (Construction), and the 275th Engi- 
neer Combat Battalion, which is a unit of 
the 75th Infantry Division. These units are 
the only engineer units in this area, and we 
feel that their removal would not only be a 
loss to the community but to the Defense 
Department and the individual reservists 
concerned, 
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We feel that there is no substitute nor 
equivalent for unit training. Individuais 
trained as individuals or students have, of 
course, gotten much good fundamental and 
technical training, but when the situation 

their mobilization and utilization, 
those who have been so fortunate as to have 
bed unit training will much more readily 
begin to function as a team. 

We believe the only hope for the active 
participation of sufficient numbers of obli- 
gated reservists lies in implementation and 
enforcement of the law as now written. 
However, until this is done, we strongly pro- 
test the abandonment of the Active Reserve 
treining am because of inability to 
achieve an arbitrary enlisted strength. 

Your valuable assistance has in the past 
brought many changes and improvements 
and with this in mind, we ask that you give 
this matter serious consideration and join 
us in what we believe to be action necessary 
to the best interests of the national defense. 

Very truly yours, 
Lt. Col. Jon G. COOKE, 
United States Air Force Reserve, 
President. 
Maj. Jesse W. Woon, 
Artillery, United States 
Army Reserve, 
Executive Vice President. 
Lt. Col. GLENN L. SHEPHERD, 
Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army Reserve, 
{ Vice President for Army. 
Capt. Bilt Gurnes, 
United States Marine Corps Reserve, 
Vice President jor Naty. 
Maj. KELLEY F. WOMACK, 
United States Air Force Reserve, 
Vice President for Air. 
Capt. JoHN E. RODGERS, 
Artillery, United States Army, 
Treasurer. 
Capt. Aprranw R. SNIDER, 
Quartermaster Corps, United 
States Army Reserve, 
à Secretary, 


Aftermath of the FBI Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
entitled “Aftermath of the FBI Report,” 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on Thursday, November 19, 1953, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

This editorial is based upon a thorough 
analysis of the testimony before the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee in con- 
nection with the case of Harry Dexter 
White. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AFTERMATH OF THE FBI Rerort 

In the light of former President Truman's 
speech and Attorney General Brownell's tes- 
timony it becomes important to ask whether 
the course followed in the Harry Dexter 
White case protected the security of the 
United States. The FBI report of February 
4, 1946, alerted Mr. Truman to the fact that 
a spy ring was Operating within his adminis- 
tration, He decided to leave that ring tem- 
porarily undisturbed while the FBI pursued 
its investigation. Great interest thus cen- 
ters on the administration's subsequent ac- 
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tion after a reasonable time for completion 
of the investigation had elapsed. 

Mr. Truman took sole responsibility for 
this course of action. J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the FBI, has since made known that 
he thought it a mistake to keep White in 
office. His testimony indicates that the At- 
torney General at that time, Tom Clark, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Fred M. Vin- 
son, took a similar view, Secretary of State 
Byrnes had previously urged Mr. Truman to 
pet rid of White. After seeing the President, 
Attorney General Clark even advised the FEI 
chief that an effort would be made to re- 
move White, but nothing came of it. 

In explaining his decision, Mr. Truman 
said: "I want the American people to under- 
stand that the course we took protected the 
public Interest and security and, at the same 
time, permitted the intensive FBI investi- 
gation then in progress to go forward, No 
other course could have served both of these 
purposes.“ This suggests that Mr. Truman 
was intensely interested in the outcome of 
the investigation and was willing to take 
substantial risks to avoid interference with 
it. Consequently, it is reasonable to ask 
what use he made of the fuller Information 
thus supposedly obtained. 

For enlightment on this point we turn 
to what happened to the persons named in 
the February 4. 1946, FBI report as Asso- 
ciates of White in a Soviet espionege ring. 
One month alter the report was received at 
the White House, Nathan Gregory Silvermas- 
ter, named by an FBI informant as the head 
of the spy ring aided by White, was pro- 
moted to a position in the War Assets Ad- 
ministration. Harold Glasser, described in 
the report as an active member of the espi- 
onage ring, was promoted by Secretary Sny- 
der from assistant director to director of 
the Treasury’s Division of Monetary Re- 
search, and was made White's adviser in the 
monetary fund. Instead of being kept under 
close surveillance, he was sent to Geneva and 
Trieste on American delegations, and in 1047 
went to Moscow as an adviser to Secretary 
of State Marshall. This was more than a 
year after his alleged spying activities had 
been reported to the President. 

Frank Coe, also named in the 1945 FBI 


report. became secretary of the monetary 


fund at White's behest and continued to 
serve until a year ago. Victor Perlo was still 
in the Treasury a year after the renort had 
been made. Irving Kaplan left the Govern- 
ment in 1948 to take a job in the U. N. Wil- 
liam Uliman, to whom White is accused of 
supplying confidential documents, remuined 
for some time at the Treasury without any 
apparent restrictions on his activity. These 
cases are typical of the 10 persons named 
in the FBI report as assoctates of White in 
the Silvermaster espionage ring. According 
to the Attorney General, all these persons 
have since refused to answer questions about 
their alleged esplonage activities on the 
ground that their answers might tend to 
incriminate them. 

In the face of this record, Mr. Truman 
ought to tell the country the precise steps 
he took to rid the Government of suspected 
spies. Most of those named in the report 
left the Government within a few years after 
the report went to the White House. Were 
they ultimately fired? Or were they ullowed 
to resign with warm praise, as in the case 
of White and Glasser? The country would 
also like to know what precautions were 
taken to prevent suspected spies from be- 
traying their country while still in office un- 
der surveillance. Were secret official docu- 
ments kept out of their reach? Was all the 
Cabinet alerted to the possible dangers? 

Attorney General Brownell has asserted 
that the records fail to show that anything 
was done which interfered with the contin- 
ued functioning of the espionage ring of 
which White was a part. If Mr. Truman hes 
records to refute this, they certainly shouid 
be forthcoming. From what is now known 
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the least that can be said is that the results 
of putting the spy ring under suryetlinute 
were of a hit-or-miss variety. None of the 
alleged members of the ring has been prose- 
cuted. And for all the public knows, the 
alleged traitors were left to filter out of the 
Government service at their own conven- 
fence. 


Hon. Peter W. Rodino, of New Jerseys 
Urges U. N. Action To Free the Primate 
of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OY NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, cited below are the 
remarks of the Hon. PETER W. Rop mo on 
the case of Cardinal Wyszynski, as they 
appeared in the Polish-American Jour- 
nal December 26, 1953: 

REPReseNTATIVE RON Urces Durres TO 
BRING CARDINAL W¥SzYNSKI's Case BEFORE 
U. N. 

Newaerr, N. J—In a letter to Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, Congressman PETES 
W. Rono, JR, Democrat, of New Jersey. 
urged that the United States present the 
facts about Cardinal Wyszynski to the proper 
organ of the United Nations. 

Representative Robo informed Secretary 
Dulles that he wholeheartedly supports the 
resolution passed at the protest rally held 
recently at the Polish Falcons Hall, Nest 104. 

Mr. Ropixo pointed out to the Secretary 
of State that H the case of Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski goes urinoted “further transgressions 
against religious leaders will be even more 
likely, not only against the Catholics, but 
against all sects, not only in Poland, but in 
every country under Communist sway.” 

Congressman Roprro's letter to Secretary 
Dulles is, in part, as follows: 

“Since 1949 the Communist regime in Po- 
land has conducted an intense surveillance 
over the activities of the Catholic Church. 
Nevertheless, the church remained a pow 
erful bulwark against Communist incur- 
sions into the spiritual domain. In spite 
of the arrest and imprisonment of many 
church leaders on flimsy pretexts and 
trumped-up charges, Polish Catholics under 
the lendership of Cardinal Stefan Wyszynsk! 
proved unyielding to the blandishment of 
the Communists, 

“This past year, however, the Communists 
launched a new attack on the church. The 
clergy were spicd upon more closely and 
arrests increased. By July there were six 
bishops and several hundred priests in prison. 

“The climax to these shocking events came 
in September, when Cardinal Wyszynski 
himself was arrested and forced into retire- 
ment in a monastery. His only crime was 
that he bad dared to protest against the 
mass imprisonments of the clergy and indig- 
nities against the church. This arrest of 
the Roman Catholic primate of Poland is 
a final outrage which proves that the Com- 
munist leaders will stop at nothing to attain 
their atheistic goal. 

“In this critical time, the United States 
must meke every possible effort to maintain 
the courage and faith of the Polish people 
and other brave nationalities temporarily 
enslaved by the EremJin. President Eisen- 
hower has already expressed the condemna- 
tion felt by all American people. I believe 
the Government of the United States shouid 
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oo officially protest this elimination of the 
Spiritual leadership of an entire country in 
the forum of the United Nations. 

“A resolution condemning the Communist 
Government of Poland would focus the at- 
tention of world opinion on the evils and 
dangers of communism. It would buoy up 
the spirits of those millions of Poles who 
in their hearts despise their Soviet overlords 
and long for the day when freedom will be 
theirs once again. It would usher the new 
Year with hope, for it would prove that Car- 
dinal Wyszynski has not been forgotten and 
that no act of totalitarian brutality can stifle 
the Christmas spirit.” ; 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cone or Laws or THE Untrep STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shali take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13. 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS. —No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recoxp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
Tespectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the dally Recor as follows: First, the Senate 
Proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
Proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
Proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
Page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style,—The Public Printer shall 
Print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
thelr own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6% -point 
type; and all roll calls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words In capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
Said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
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the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight, 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendix to daily Record—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Oficial reporters.— The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 5 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an iliustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be line cuts only. 
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Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
P. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gove 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 
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The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the text of a radio broadcast made by 
me over a Nebraska radio station on 
January 10, 1954, and an editorial on the 
subject of the Bricker amendment, pub- 
lished in the Omaha World-Herald. 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


Fellow Nebraskans, this is your Senator, 
Huang BUTLER, bringing you once again my 
regular monthly report on important na- 
tional policies and problems that I think 
will be of interest to you. 

Today I am going to devote most of my 
time talking to you about the so-called 
Bricker amendment which is one of the 
more important items to be considered by 
Congress this session. 

The Bricker amendment, which is actually 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 1, was intro- 
duced in the Senate last January by Senator 
Bricker and 62 other Senators, including 
myself. This resolution is popularly known 
as the Bricker amendment because Mr. 
Bricker's name appears first on the resolu- 
tion, and also because it is a proposed amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution. 
The purpose of the Bricker amendment is to 
change the United States Constitution to 
protect American rights and the American 
form of government against the dangers of 
treaty law. The amendment provides for 
three things: 

Section 1: That no provision of a treaty 
which conflicts with the Constitution of the 
United States shall be of any force or effect; 

Section 2: A treaty shall be effective as 
Internal law in the United States only 
through legislation which would be valid 
in the absence of a treaty. 

Section 3: Congress shall have the power 
to regulate executive agreements and such 
agreements shall be subject to the same 
limitations as treaties. 

At this point, you may be interested in 
the history of treaty law, and just why this 
amendment is so vital to the welfare of our 
country. 

The Constitution of the United States 
operates as a guide for all laws made in this 
country. This simply means that a law 
passed by any legislative body which con- 
tradicts any portion of our Constitution is 
absolutely null and void. The Supreme 
Court of the United States is the highest 
court that decides this question. When- 
ever a law is passed by Congress, a State 
legislature, or any other legislative body that 
takes away the protection afforded by the 
Constitution, we always see such law chal- 
lenged in the courts where it is declared 
to be unconstitutional; or in other words, 
to have no effect whatsoever. You may 
wonder why it is now necessary to amend 
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the Constitution In order to niaintain the 
freedom that we have enjoyed under our 
Constitution for over 175 years. All the 
trouble arises from a curious provision in 
our Constitution, which, up to now, has 
never been regarded as particularly dan- 
gerous. That provision is part of article 6 
of the Constitution which provides, in sub- 
stance, that all treaties shall be the supreme 
law of the land, anything in the Constitu- 
tion or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding. This part of the Consti- 
tution makes our Supreme Court powerless 
to do anything about a treaty which con- 
tradicts our Constitution or any of our laws. 
If the United States were to enter into a 
treaty with a foreign country, granting that 
country the right to come into your home 
and take your property, there is no way 
any court or Jaw could help you. This possi- 
bility has existed since the beginning of 
our country, and perhaps you wonder why 
nothing has been done for 175 years. 

Until about 80 years ago, our Supreme 
Court, by its decisions, said, in effect, that 
the United States could not make a treaty 
that is contrary to our Constitution. In 
1920, the Supreme Court changed its mind 
by an opinion handed down in the case of 
Missouri v. Holland. For the first time in 
the history of this country the Supreme 
Court permitted the Federal Government to 
accomplish, under the auspices of a treaty 
with Canada, what the Constitution did not 
permit it to do in the absence of a treaty. 

Another reason why this part of the Con- 
stitution has not been of particular con- 
cern until recently, is that for a long time 
treaties did not affect our normal, every- 
day lives. Prior to the organization of the 
United Nations, even lawyers took compara- 
tively little interest in treaties between the 
United States and foreign countries. The 
question of trade agreements and boundarles 
could safely be left to the State Depart- 
ment, the President, and the Senate. When 
the United Nations was organized in 1945, 
a new doctrine was announced which stated 
that treaties should be used to make do- 
mestic law as well as international law. 
This deals with the right of citizens in 
their relationship to their own government. 

Let us look at just one of the treaties 
being drafted by the United Nations and see 
how it could affect our lives H ratified by the 
Senate. There is now in preparation a draft 
statute for an international criminal court 
with authority to try American citizens for. 
international crimes. This statute could 
easily permit American citizens to be tried 
before that court for criticizing foreign gov- 
ernments or their officials. Article 37 of this 
statute provides that the trial shall be with- 
out a jury. Of the 9 judges on this court, 
at least 1 of them would be a Communist. 
Frankly, under these conditions, I would hate 
to have my liberty at stake before such a 
court. 


Suppose now we analyze the three main 
sections of the Bricker amendment and see 
just how they operate to protect American 
rights and the American form of government 
against the dangers of treaty law. The first 
section firmly establishes that the Constitu- 
tion is the supreme law of our land, and that 
the rights guaranteed by the Constitution 
cannot be bargained away by a treaty. A 
safeguard has always existed in that treaties 
are not effective until ratified by the Senate. 


However, in the past, Congress has passed 


laws which were later held unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court 
does not now have the power to declare a 
treaty unconstitutional, and this necessary 
power would be granted to that Court under 
the Bricker amendment. p 


Section 2 preyents a treaty from becoming 
efective as internal law in the United States 
unless it is supplemented by an appropriate 
law which would be valid in the absence of 
such a treaty. Under this section of the 
amendment, a portion of a treaty dealing 
with international matters will take effect 
immediately, but any portion that deals with 
internal law will require additional legis- 
lation before it will have any legal effect. 


Section 3 grants Congress the power to 
regulate executive agreements. This section 
does not tie the hands of the President be- 
yond assuring that he does not, through 
executive agreements, alter our internal do- 
mestic law in a manner the Constitution 
does not permit of the Congress through 
legislation. A great deal of criticism has 
been directed toward section 3 of the Bricker 
amendment on the ground that the Presi- 
dent will be greatly handicapped in mak- 
ing executive agreements. There is nothing 
in this section which compels Congress to 
regulate and pass on all executive agree- 
ments affecting foreign affairs. Under the 
amendment, the President can go ahead 
making executive agreements as freely as 
heretofore, but the Bricker amendment will 
authorize Congress to act, when in its Judg- 
ment it is necessary to protect American 
interests against a President entering into 
such far-reaching and disastrous executive 
agreements as those of Teheran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam. No longer will any President be 
able to call a treaty an executive agree- 
ment, and thus bypass the Senate and the 
Co: in committing the United States 
to international obligations of far-reaching 
effect. 


Some of the people who oppose the 
Bricker amendment mention the role of the 
United States in world affairs, and claim 
that the amendment will hamper our for- 
eign relations. Actually, the amendment 
safeguards, rather than hampers our con- 
duct with foreign countries. I cannot agree 
with those who advocate that the world 
should be one big, happy family. No other 
country has been so generous as the United 
States in lending a helping hand to coun- 
tries in need. Our boys have died on fore 
eign soll in protecting a free way of life. 


ers fought a revolution to become an inde- 
pendent Nation, They fought for the right 
to be governed by laws made by their own 
elected Representatives. If we stand idly by, 
the United Nations organizations will make 
our laws through treaties, where the 
resentatives of other nations have a 
jority voice in what these treaties 
cover, both as to language and as to 
tent. We must not permit our basic right 
under the Constitution and the 
Rights to be rewritten, compromised, 

bargained away by United Nations 9 
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Whatever we do in world affairs, our first 
consideration should be the preservation of 
this country's integrity as a free, solvent, 
and independent Nation. The Bricker 
amendment, I believe, is a must to help pre- 
serve America, 
[From the Omaha World-Herald] 
Tue BRICKER AMENDMENT 


“I believe I am missing something. 
is this Bricker amendment?” 

The above inquiry was addressed to this 
newspaper by Mrs. Ellen Pinske, of Bayard, 
Nebr; 

Since it may be that other interested read- 
ers are not familiar with the amendment, 
we quote the essence of it below. 

This is a proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, offered by 
Senator JOHN. Bricker, of Ohio. It was fa- 
vorably reported on last June 15 by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, but did not come 
up for a vote In the Senate as a whole. If it 
is approved by both Houses of Congress, it 
will then be submitted to the States for 
ratification. 

The full text of the proposed amendment, 
as it now stands, follows: 

Section 1. A provision of a treaty which 
conflicts with this Constitution shall not be 
of any force or effect. 

Sec. 2. A treaty shall become effective as 
internal law in the United States only 
through legislation which would be valid in 
the absence of treaty. 

Sec. 3. Congress shall have power to regu- 
late all Executive and other agreements with 
any foreign power or international organi- 
zation. All such agreements shall be sub- 
ject to the limitations Imposed on treaties 
by this article. 

Sec. 4. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation. 

Sec. 5, This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within 7 years from the date of its 
submission. 

Many Americans believe that this amend- 
ment is imperatively needed because of a 
weakness in the Constitution. In article VI 
this ancient and honored document pro- 
vides: “* » All treaties * * * shall be 
the supreme law of the land * * * any- 
thing in the Constitution or laws of any 
Btate to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

In recent years some judicial authorities 
have advanced the view that article VI makes 
treaties (which are not passed upon by the 
House of Representatives) equal to or su- 
perior to the Constitution. In the Steel 
Seizure case the Chief Justice, in a dissent, 
advanced the doctrine that the Charter of 
the United Nations and other international 
commitments gave the President authority 
to seize private property—even though the 
Constitution expressly forbids such action. 
Two other Justices joined in this view. 

Since a large number of international 
compacts, conventions, agreements, or what- 
ever, are now being negotiated by various 
do-good offshoots of the United Nations, the 
Bricker amendment has become an issue of 
considerable urgency. 

If it is not adopted, there is at least a 
lively possibility that laws will be accepted 
via the treaty route which are completely 
foreign to the American concept, and which 
would never be approved by a Congress elect- 
ed by the people. 

If it ts adopted, the American people and 
their Republic will be protected in this re- 


spect. 

When first introduced, the Bricker amend- 
ment was also signed by some 60-odd other 
Senators, as cosponsors, 

It is vigorously supported by the American 
Bar Association. 


What 
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It is opposed chiefiy by the most extreme 
internationalists and oneworlders—those 
who are so strongly in favor of world gov- 
ernment that, to achieve it, they are willing 
to yield America’s sovereignty. 

In the opinion of this newspaper, this is 
one of the gravest issues which will confront 
the next session of Congress. 

If the amendment is submitted by the 
Congress, and later ratified by. the States, it 
will make no change whatever in the tra- 
ditional American system of Government- 
by-law. It will simply reaffirm the people's 
faith in that system. It will say, in effect, 
to the President—any President, in any ad- 
ministration to come: 

“As Presidents always have done, you may 


negotiate treaties concerning America’s re- 


lations with foreign nations, and submit 
them to the Senate. But only the Congress, 
the whole Congress, acting under the Con- 
stitution, shall have the right to pass laws 
which the American people shall be required 
to obey.” 


Jordan River Valley Development 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an address 
delivered by Eric Johnston, personal rep- 
resentative of the President, on his mis- 
sion to the Near East, delivered over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System radio 
network, from station WTOP, Washing- 
ton, 10:45 to 11 p. m., Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 1, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From time immemorial, the Biblical waters 
of the Jordan have tumbled down the tower- 
ing slopes of Mount Hermon in the Lebanon, 
paused in the Sea of Galilee, and rolled 
swiftly south to waste themselves in the salt 
depths of the Dead Sea. 

The Jordan is a short silt-laden stream, 
plunging for most of its 200 miles through 
earth’s deepest valley, a thousand feet below 
the level of the sea. 

It is one of mankind’s most beloved 
streams. It flows through the very heart- 
lands of three great religions as consistently 
as it moves across the barren geography that 
confines its downward course. 

From the banks of the Jordan, the ancient 
Israelites, wearied by years of wandering in 
the desert, first glimpsed the Promised Land, 
In its turgid waters, Jesus Christ was bap- 
tized by John. Along its winding course, the 
Prophet Mohammed preached the word of 
Allah. 

Yes; the River Jordan has enriched history 
and song, but unhappily, not the arid lands 
through which it flows. These noble waters 
have held spiritual significance for man 
down through the ages, but they have given 
him relatively little material benefit. 

And because the life-giving blessings of 
these waters are so sorely needed by the 
suffering peoples who today inhabit this hal- 
lowed and historic region, the President of 
the United States, only this October, com- 
missioned me to go there bearing a propo- 
sal—a proposal intended ultimately to make 
the valley of the Jordan blossom and bloom 
as it never has before. 


January 14 


When the President first asked me to un- 
dertake this mission, I suggested in my 
stead other Americans whom I felt were bet- 
ter acquainted with the area and the situa- 
tion there. 

But, finally, with many misgivings, I fol- 
lowed the wishes of the President and set 
out for Syria, Jordan, Lebanon and Israel. 

I got no farther than Paris when word was 
received of new incidents and charges which 
inflamed the tensions between Arabs and 
Israelis and scon became the subject of 
United Nations Security Council discussions. 

My first reaction, and I must say I did not 
have a second one until I had spoken with 
some of the leaders in the Near East, was 
that what little chance the mission had of 
succeeding in the first place, was now just 
about gone. 

It was not long, however, before I realized 
that though such incidents increased the 
difficulties of the assignment, they also made 
it more urgent and necessary. 

I am happy to say that in my capacity as 
personal representative of the President of 
the United States, I was received with the 
warm hospitality traditional to the region, 
and I was granted a courteous and attentive 
hearing wherever I went. 

I would like to correct a general Impres- 
sion that developed at the very outset. I 
did not go to the Near East with a plan. 
What I had in my brief case was a proposal. 

This proposal was to urge the careful con- 
sideration of a concept—a concept which en- 
visioned the coordinated development of the 
Jordan River watershed. I am pleased to 
report that without exception, the states- 
men of the affected countries are now study- 
ing that proposal. 

Now it is true that I tock with me charts 
and tables based on studies made by a dis- 
tinguished American engineering firm work- 
ing under the direction of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority at the behest of the United 
Nations, and which have since been issued 
in the form of a report by the United Na- 
tions agency responsible for the Arab refu- 
gees from Palestine. 

The report also contained suggestions for 
the construction of dams and power stations 
without regard to national frontiers or po- 
litical boundaries. 

But I did not ask or expect a “yes” or “no” 
answer from anyone in connection with 
these suggestions. To the contrary, 1 did 
not feel that any definite reply made before 
careful consideration had been given to the 
proposal would be in order, 

These studies, which themselves drew on 
previous research, do illustrate what can be 
done and how many material benefits can 
be showered on war victim and pioneer alike 
through the modern utilization of the water 
resources of the Jordan Basin, 

Thanks to 20th century engineering prac- 
tices and administrative coordination, it is 
estimated that nearly 240,000 acres of land 
now idle and unproductive can be put into 
the richest kind of production. Most of this 
land, of little use or value to anyone now, 
would yield 3 crops a year, so that by Amer- 
ican standards we may figure that, in effect, 
the equivalent of some 720,000 acres would 
be put to fertile work, giving sustenance to 
hungry people, work to the idle, and new 
wealth and revenue to the nations involved. 

What is more, in the course of parallel 
development, more than 65,000 additional 
kilowatts of power would be made available 
to turn the wheels of societies already on 
the move. 

The proposal holds out real vromise to all 
parties concerned. To the Arab leaders of 
the area, it offers a way to meet their peo- 
ple’s growing demands for progress and a 
better life. 

Mass lethargy in the Arab world is fast 
disap; before the surge of new aspira- 
tions, It is a world in transition, straining 
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at the fetters of economic feudalism, seek- 
ing opportunities which our times offer, 

Arab leadership is conscious of this vast 
stirring of peoples long quiescent. It knows 
that social revolution has begun and that it 
must lead that revolution or be swallowed 
up by It. 

To Israel, on the other hand, the Jordan 

Valley development furthers the possibilities 
to forge ahead with ambitious and urgent 
Plans to wrest every possible benefit from 
the meager resources on which Israel must 
depend. 
To both the Arabs and Israelis it suggests 
a practical way of easing an explosive issue 
largely responsible for so much of the ten- 
sion between them—the alleviation of the 
plight of the Arab refugees who fied their 
homes in Palestine. 

I truly believe that the United Nations 
report will contribute to the well-being of all 
the peoples in the Near East. I hope the 
development will take the form this report 
recommends, or something like it, but in 
my conversations with the leaders of the 
Arab States and Israel I made it clear that 
modifications would be welcomed. 

The main thing right now, however, is 
general support of the principle of develop- 
ment of the Jordan watershed in which each 
of the affected states would acknowledge a 
responsibility as well as advancing a claim. 
The precise nature of the plan finally adopted 
is a secondary matter so long as it is equita- 
ble, economic, and efficient. 

Now one might ask, is it realistic to hope 
that nations still in a state of war could 
be expected to participate in any coordinated 
development? 

I think it is practical and realistic so long 
as the coordinating is done by some agent 
above reproach and beyond prejudice. I 
should think that the United Nations could 
be trusted to do a fair and effective job. 

It is not a prerequisite that any of the 
states involved commit themselves directly 
or indirectly to signing an agreement with 
any of its neighbors or of working with them. 
Each country could undertake unilateral 
commitments to the coordinating agency 
which could serve as a clearinghouse and a 
catalytic agent. 

This, I might add. Is part of the proposal 
I presented to Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, and 
Israel, and it is being given consideration by 
their leaders. A 

Other questions which could readily -be 
raised but which can be promptly answered 
are; “Why can't individual states go forward 
alone with Independent irrigation and power 
projects involving the waters of the Jordan 
and its tributaries? Couldn't the benefits 
of the Jordan watershed be achieved piece- 
meal?” 

The sad facts and frightening possibilities 
that stare us in the face make rhetorical 
questions out of such queries. In the first 
place, even if the Arabs and the Israelis were 
living in neighborly harmony and sweet bliss 
today, there would be sure to be a rumpus 
over the contested waters of the Jordan. It 
would at best be difficult to decide who is 
entitled to how much. 

Squabbles over riparian rights and water 
Use are as common—and often as violent 
as romantic quarrels between suitors. 

In our own country, Kansans and Colora- 
doans have tiffed over the Colorado River 
even when Arizonians and Californians have 
not. Being a Westerner myself, I am not 
unmindful of the disputes in the Snake 
River country. 

The quarrels over water rights extend from 
the Rio Grande to the Helmand in Afghani- 
stan and Iran—and back they 
are usually settled only when there is some 
impartial authority on the ground. 

It would not take much imagination to 
envision what would happen in the way of 
sabotage and even bloodshed if the waters of 
the Jordan were to remain unregulated in- 
definitely. 
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There is of course room for national water 
resource development plans by the affected 
states in the Jordan basin but to get maxi- 
mum benefit and equity while avoiding vio- 
lence, these, it seems to me, should be inte- 
grated within the framework of the general 
Jordan watershed development x 

Having spoken of the interests and. the 
potential advantages of the Arab States and 
Israel in the development of the Jordan 
basin, my friends in the Middle East will, I 
know, understand if I now discuss for a 
moment the stake that the West has in such 
a program. 

Ot course, as religious people, Americans 
have something more than a passing interest 
in any dispute raging around the Holy Land, 
and we have some economic and political 
interests in the area, too. 

For one thing, the American Government 
is spending $150 million a year in this area 
for general economic development and in 
the last 4 years we have contributed $154 
million in support of the Arab refugees alone. 

No one has to be on the inside in Wash- 
ington these days to predict that much as 
we sympathize with unfortunate people the 
United States is not going to keep on spend- 

ving that kind of money indefinitely. Cer- 
tainly, we have a right to expect progress 
and improvement. Surely, it is not out of 
order for us to urge undertakings which will 
enable people to help themselves—Just, as I 
am sure, they want to do. 

Americans do not want to see communism 
spread and we know that human misery 
helps it do so. We want to combat misery 
and we are on the side of anyone who feels 
the same way and is willing to do something 
about it. We are not the only freedom- 
loving people on earth and we should not 
have the monopoly of combating Commu- 
nist imperialism. 

So we do have material as well as spirit- 
tual interest in the valley of the Jordan. 
It is a continuing one and for that reason 
I do not consider my mission ended. The 
President has asked me to return to the 
lands of the Jordan as soon as their leaders 
have had the opportunity to study our pro- 


As things now stand, I do think that the 
chances for coordinated development are 
much better than when I went out to the 
Near East a few weeks ago. I don’t know 
whether one more journey will settle every- 
thing but if we continue to make progress 
there will be real reason for optimism. 

If, as I hope, the historic waters of the 
Jordan bring new and green life to suffering 
people, then I think they will be thrice 
blessed. They will bless him that gives and 
him that takes. And they will also bless 
men of good will everywhere who would 
dearly love to see misery on the run in the 
land that first gave life to the treasured 
oe of us all—Christian, Jew, and Mus- 


Are We Becoming Economic 
z Hypochondriacs? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
remarks have been made on the floor of 
the Senate during the past few days 
which lead me to believe that it is timely 
to insert in the Recorp a very fine ad- 
dress entitled “Are We Becoming Eco- 
nomic Hypochondriacs?” delivered by 
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Harold B. Wess, professor of business 
administration and retailing, American 
University, Washington, D. C., before 
the Washington Board of Trade on 
November 13, 1953. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


We had better stop being economic hypo- 
chondriacs and become creative marketeers 
before we really become economically 11. To 
remain economically healthy will require a 
complete change of our present state of 
mind. This state of mind can best be char- 
acterized as hypochondria. Webster defines 
hypochondria as a mental disorder in which 
melancholy and gloomy views torment the 
affected person, particularly concerning his 
own health. If we substitute the word na- 
tional health or business health we have a 
fairly good measure of our present state of 
mind. 

A significant symptom of our hypochon- 
dria on the international scale is the un- 
dentable fact that every time a Malenkov 
or his stooges sneeze, we catch a cold. We 
take our cues from others and are constantly 
fighting fears instead of learning not to be 
afraid. A hypochondriac constantly checks 
his pulse, his temperature, takes an assort- 
ment of colored pills, and in addition, keeps 
running to his doctor with imaginary aches 
and pains. The economic hypochondriac 
does exactly the same thing—he runs to 
Dr. Uncle Sam at the first sign of discom- 
fort and, in addition, becomes the sucker 
for quack economic doctors as well, 

Let us examine some of our recent victims 
of hypochondria. The landlord who could 
rent a furnished hole in the wall which he 
unashamedly called an apartment, sees the 
beginning of a depression because he can no 
longer profit because of a housing shortage. 
The person accustomed to making sales and 
profits on shoddy merchandise and poor 
service is panicky because a normal supply 
of merchandise and manpower is depriving 
him of customers who demand good mer- 
chandise as well as good service. If an auto- 
mobile dealer can no longer let a customer 
have a car—notice I said, let the customer 
have instead of sell him— the depression for 
him is really on. It is so many years since 
salesmanship was necessary that he has for- 
gotten the technique of selling. 
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surprising if the apparel retailer and manu- 
facturer were to organize a “march on Wash- 
ington” to ask Uncle Sam to bale them out 
of their heavy inventory and potential 
losses due to unseasonably hot weather dur- 
ing the month of October which, tradition- 
ally, is the beginning of the heavy fall and 
winter buying. Conceivably, the stock mar- 
ket operators might also organize a march on 
Washington every time the market goes down 
and they face substantial losses. 

The trouble is that too many people with 
little or no experience went into enterprises 
because of the lure of easy profits during a 
period of shortage of supply. Because of 
their lack of experience, they are usually the 
first to be hurt and yell the loudest. 

For years we have been living in a pressure 
economy with the pressures on the buying 
and not on the selling end. The percentage 
of responsible executives in industry today 
who have actually had to come to grips in 
a really competitive economy are small in- 
deed, and the change to such a competitive 
economy scares many of them, thus creating 
some of our economic hypochondriacs. 

We could easily talk ourselves into a de- 
pression because our economy is based on 
human wants that are created rather than 
the minimum necessities, and because our 
standard of living is so much above the sub- 
sistence level that the consumer can defer 
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purchases for some time without any hard- 
ship. It is dangerous to create a climate of 
fear which must of necessity develop a re- 
sistance in the consumers’ willingness to 
buy even though they are economically able 
to do so. 

Professional experts expect the Federal Re- 
serve Board Index to drop no more than 15 
percent below the March 1953 peak. The 
president of the International Harvester Co. 
forecasts a business recession of about 10 
to 15 percent and he said, “There comes a 
time when we have to go down a little and 
level off.” General Wood, of Sears, Roebuck, 
said recently. We can't keep going up for- 
ever.“ referring to the sales volume of Sears, 
but knowing the General, I am certain that 
he will at least make a try at it. 
our economy had been characterized by the 
present measures of economic health, would 
we have been talking “depression"'? 

The only economy that does not have Its 
ups and downs is a dictatorial economy 
where the standard of living is frozen at a 
very low level, where stultification, stratifi- 
cation, and a straitjacket is the mode of 
living; where no. unemployment occurs be- 
cause everyone is either employed in forced 
labor, the secret police, the army, etc., etc. 
Even the mountain climber must rest before 
starting the next ascent and on occasion he 
will even slip back a little because of un- 
foreseen difficulties. 

There are those who predict a gross na- 
tional product of $400 billion, in terms of 
1952 dollars, before the year 1960. There 
are those who believe that consumer credit, 
intelligently developed, can be used as an 
important part in financing the advancement 
of our standard of living. We can therefore 
see that, while we have a period of readjust- 
ment, it will not be of serious proportions 
unless we, through hypochondria, make it so, 
and certainly the prospects after such a 
period of readjustment are very bright indeed. 

We can ride out this readjustment by 
cleaning house, getting rid of some excess 
fat, tooling up for a better product and bet- 
ter selling, or we can choose to get panicky, 
try to prop up poor practices, marginal oper- 
ation, lopsided imbalances, worry about every 
little cut and bruise, keep everybody happy 
only to build up a very unhealthy and un- 
happy failure. 

What are the realities for the creative 
marketeer? We know beyond a shadow of a 
doubt that there is no limit to our ability 
to produce; our real problem is our ability 
to consume. It would be a great pity after 
having achieved a miracle of production if 
we did not apply ourselves to achieving the 
same miracle in consumption as well. The 
creative marketeer must know that each dol- 
lar of production creates its equivalent in 
purchasing power. This is so because 65 
cents of every dollar of national income goes 
into wages and salaries and the remaining 
35 cents goes into corporate profits, rental 
income, income of unincorporated businesses, 
and net interest. Therefore, booming busi- 
ness actually creates its equivalent in pur- 

power. Yet we have witnessed again 
and again a sloughing off in consumer pur- 
chases at the very peak of production and 
income. 

At this point let us turn our attention 
from the overemphasis given to the con- 
sumer's economic ability to buy against the 
more dominant factor in our kind of econ- 
omy, of the consumers’ willingness to buy. 
‘The consumer is not just an economic per- 
son; he is 4 psychological and sociological 

as well and it is in this latter area 
that we have the greatest opportunity for 
growth both in knowledge and performance. 

Divine discontent is a powerful force for 
progress. Dissatisfaction with old and out- 
moded concepts and ideas moves us along 
the path to higher ideals and ideas. This 
is equally true in the market place of a free 
society, To build the volume which is the 
life blood of our economy, we must con- 
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stantly shed the old and create a steady flow 
of new products and refinements of the old. 
It is important to emphasize that this will 
not happen of itself. Demand in a free 
economy must be created. The telephone 
as an aid in every day living had to be sold 
in its early days. We must educate the 
consumer to newer and better products 
through creative merchandising and imagi- 
native advertising. The American consumer 
has more savings today than ever before in 
our history. It will be our job to induce 
him to spend some of it. 

We cannot overemphasize the importance 
of constantly creating and stimulating de- 
mand. Let us try to imagine what would 
happen if all at once, through some mass 
hypnosis, every consumer would decide to 
make do what he already had and refused 
to buy anything new except the barest mini- 
mum necessities. Our economy would col- 
lapse. There would be many millions of 
unemployed and thousands of businesses 
would become bankrupt. 

The creative marketeer must become in- 
creasingly better informed about the chang- 
ing market so that he may plan accordingly. 
For instance, in spite of predictions of de- 
mographers of a decline in our birthrate, ac- 
tually the population has been increasing 
more rapidly than at any time in the past 40 
years. There are some predictions that we 
may have as many as 180 million population 
by 1960, while others place the figure at 170 
million. 

There is reason to believe that the low 
birthrate in the depression of the thirties 
will affect family formations adversely in the 
fifties and that the unprecedented increase 
in the birthrate in this country in the 
forties will result in an increase in marriage 
and family formations in the sixties. Right 
now American families are having twice as 
Many second babies as they did in 1940, and 
many more are having third and fourth 
babies. There is a definite trend toward a 
larger family unit. For the marketeer this 
means there will be more homes built con- 
taining dining rooms, more furniture and 
accessories for these dining rooms to be sold. 

What is the significance of these sta- 
tistics? In most countries of the world 
where the ability to produce is at a very low 
level, a significant increase in population is 
a calamity because it means less of the neces- 
sities of life per individual resulting in more 
misery and starvation. In our economy, on 
the other hand, with an unlimited produc- 
tion potential, an increase in population 
means more markets for goods and services 
and more markets means more production, 
That is why our increasing population is 
such bullish news. 

We are rapidly becoming a prosperous mid- 
die-income people with a one-class market. 
Witness the fact that well over half of our 
family units today have a real income of 
$3,000 to $10,000 per year, while in 1929 that 
proportion in terms of 1952 dollars was only 
half of what it ts today. 

By 1960 we are likely to have 16 million 
persons over 65 years of age who will be 
drawing about $10 billion yearly in retire- 
ment funds. This should open up purchas- 
ing power, new markets, and contribute sig- 
nificantly to our expanding economy. It 
must be pointed out that this market and 
the satisfying of these 15 million people will 
be jeopardized if inflation makes any further 
inroads. 

It is predicted that there will be 50 million 
TV sets in operation by 1958, and that just. 
when this market is about saturated colored 
TV will be getting into its stride. Air con- 
ditioning as a market is just in its infancy. 
Anyone with imagination and faith in the 
dynamism of our economy can expand this 
list considerably. 

What does it all add up to? Simply this, 
that unless we do the same imaginative, 
creative job in marketing goods as we have 
done in the production of goods, we will by 
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that much fail to take full advantage of al- 
most an unlimited potential of our economy. 
An industrialist recently stated that engi- 
neering thinking, product design, and dis- 
tribution have lagged far behind the advance 
made in the manufacturing function. He 
predicted lower costs and better products in 
“this hard sell“ era, 

In a recent article Professor Shlichter, of 
Harvard University, expressed the opinion 
that, There are large markets that industry 
is missing because people are adding to their 
liquid assets at faster than $14 billion a year. 
If industry, by offering better goods at more 
attractive prices, were to reduce this rate of 
liquid saving by half (which would still 
leave tt more than double the rate in 1948 or 
1949), the demand for consumer goods would 
rise by $7 billion a year. Such an increase 
would assure a continuation of the boom.” 

It is only by constantly alming at higher 
and higher standards of living that we can 
achieve maximum production and maximum 
employment and convert purchasing power 
into actual purchases. The consumer must 
be induced by the creative marketeer through 
better design, new products, and imaginative 
salesmanship to an ever improved way of 
life, 

What should be the frame of mind of the 
business and professional man during the 
period of readjustment? First of all it is 
important for him to remember that except 
for minor interruptions in 1946 and 1949, 
business activity and dollar consumer spend- 
ing have been climbing steadily since 1938. 
During such a long stretch of high business 
activity, it Is only human that we take on 
some excess fat, so to speak, develop a few 
bad habits, and wallow in the illusory com- 
forts of inflation. The proper attitude will 
have a lot to do with the courage and im- 
agination with which we act during this 
trying period. If a factory shuts down or 
slows down its operation in order to tool up 
for a new line of merchandise, this is usually 
taken in its stride. Should we not look upon 
a period of readjustment as the period of 
tooling up for a new economic line? It is 
important for use to remember also that a 
recession is usually a readjustment resulting 
from the past and not necessarily a harbinger 
of a dire future. 

This is a good time for business manage- 
ment to be prepared to test its mettle and 
to be ready for the next upswing. This is a 
good time for many business organizations to 
reexamine their break-even points which 
have been going up at a very fast clip and 
in many cases needs adjustment for the 
future. 

What is the Government's role in the 
present situation? First, let us accept the 
fundamental belief that we have to earn 
our prosperity, we cannot get it from the 
kind of atmosphere that brought forth the 
Townsend plan. A government that keeps 
promising no matter what sins of overin- 
dulgence we become guilty of, nothing can 
by any means hurt us, is doing the people 
a great wrong. Governments around the 
world have discovered how easy it is to stay 
in power through the magic of inflation. 
This is a great danger for us. We are now 
being sold on the idea that a little infiation 
won't hurt but this is a dangerous doctrine 
because the word little“ can be stretched 
a lot and for a long period of time, 

It is important for the Government to 
remember that drastic inflation and serious 
defiation, both can have terrible results for 
the economy of a nation. The Government 
must conscientiously stop the erroneous no- 
tion that has grown up over the years that 
all we have to do is to spend more and 
more billions and that this is the measure 
of getting a job done. We seem to accept 
the belief that it is the number of people 
on the Government payroll, the number of 
dollars on the Government's budgets that 
will assure the adequacy of the things to 
be done. Actually, we must find some 
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method of getting more for the Government 
dollar instead of the continuous pouring of 
more dollars ad infinitum. The greatest vic- 
tory world communism could achieve would 
be to force us to bleed ourselves white, 
economically. 

What then lies ahead of us? First we 
must not allow temporary detours to dis- 
courage us from the road of our destined 
objectives. The most important thing is 
that we should be traveling in the right 
direction and at the proper speed and not 
allow concern about temporary conditions. 
Nothing can stop the growth of our ever- 
expanding standard of living except our own 
belief in Imitation, our lack of faith in our 
inner strength as a free people. The elec- 
tronic and atomic age is just ahead of us, 
their potential for a better life is presently 
beyoud our imagination. God has His great- 
est stake in our way of life and He won't 
let us down, 


Capital Transit Co., of Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the appendix of the REC- 
orp an editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Post of December 28, 1953, 
entitled “Wolfson’s Unloading Device.” 
The editorial is sharply critical of Mr. 
Wolfson's plan for the creation of a 
metropolitan authority to take over the 
milked-dry Capital Transit Co. and 
other transit companies serving the 
Washington metropolitan authority. 

The editorial urges the creation of a 
regulatory body, such as that provided 
for in my amendment to Representative 
BROYHILL’s bill, H. R. 2236, to serve the 
entire metropolitan area. And that is 
exactly what ought to be done. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wo.Frson’s UNLOADING Device 

Louis E. Wolfson’s plan for the creation 
of.a metropolitan authority to take over the 
transit companies serving Washington has 
all the earmarks of a scheme to obtain a 
fancy price for a cow that has been milked 
dry. In recent months Mr. Wolfson and his 
associates in control of the Capital Transit 
Co. have almost drained away its surplus 
funds. Even though those funds had been 
accumulated in part because of the overly 
conservative policies of the previous man- 
agement, at least some of them could have 
been used to improve the company’s service 
and perhaps to take steps toward consoli- 
dation of the city’s transit companies. As 
matters stand, the Wolfson plan to unload 
the milked-out transit system upon the city 
can scarcely be taken seriously. 

« There is, of course, a superficial appeal in 
the suggestion that the city could obtain a 
15-cent fare (and a 5-cent school fare) ef- 
fective throughout the metropolitan area. 
Similarly, there is a growing demand for 
consolidation of the transit lines serving 
Washington and the adjacent counties. Un- 
doubtedly large economies would result from 
such a merger on favorable terms. But it is 
all too obvious that the terms proposed by 
Mr. Wolfson are favorable largely to himself 


and associates, The tax exemption he sug- 
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gests for operations of a new public transit 
setup and for the bonds to be issued by the 
proposed authority to buy out the stock- 
holders of the present companies is an un- 
impressive sugar-coating on the pill, Wash- 
ingtonians would have nothing to gain by 
getting lower transit fares only to have the 
difference added to their tax bills. 

Nor can we believe that the freedom of the 
proposed authority from regulation would 
be feasible. The public interest must be 
protected, even if regulation is a costly and 
cumbersome business. Indeed, the first step 
to be taken, according to our way of think- 
ing, is to create a regulatory body to serve 
the entire metropolitan area. That body 
could then direct its attention to the prob- 
lems of merging the various transit com- 
panies, improving service to encourage mass 
transportation, and fixing reasOnable uniform 
fares. Progress by this method might be 
slow, but it would at least avert the dangers 
of a grand fiasco—dangers that would be 
very great, indeed, under the Wolfson plan. 


American Tariffs and Free Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled Foreign Firms Pay Two Backers 
of Free Trade—Charles Taft Files As 
Venezuela Agent,” written by Philip 
Warden, and published in the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald of Monday, December 
21, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Fon ma Fmms Par Two BACKERS or FREE 
TraDE—CHARLES Tarr FILES As VENEZUELA 
AGENT 

(By Philip Warden) 

Two of the leaders in a businessmen’s 
campaign to lower American tariffs and per- 
mit free trade are on the payroll of some 
foreign firms which would benefit most, it 
was revealed Sunday. 

They are Charles P. Taft, president, and 
George W. Ball, secretary, of the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy, Inc. Both have 
filed registration statements with the Justice 
Department under the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act as agents of Venezuela. 

The American coal industry and the inde- 
pendent oil companies whose properties and 
operations are confined to the United States 
claim they are suffering heavy financial losses 
because many of the largest industrial con- 
sumers of their products are switching to 
Venezuela waste oil for fuel. 

Venezuelan oil refineries, owned for the 
most part by 1 or 2 big American oil com- 
panies, are somewhat primitive by compari- 
son with refineries in the United States, oil 
industry officials said. In refining gasoline 
and other petroleum products from Vene- 
guelan crude oll, the refiners accumulate a 
low-grade oil which for many years was 
dumped in the ocean as waste. 

UNDERCUT UNITED STATES OILS 

Petroleum researchers found this waste oll 
made a good fuel oil when special burners 
were installed. The refiners in recent years 
have pushed its sale along the eastern sea- 
board, offering it at prices below American 
coal and American-produced fuel oils. 
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The coal industry and the independent 
oll producers have been fighting for congres- 
sional action for months to get tariffs in- 
creased on the Venezuelan residual fuel oils 
as a protective measure. The tariffs had 
been cut in half a year ago by Presidential 
order. 

With a fight on their hands, the Vene- 
Zuelan chamber of commerce hired the 
Washington law firm of Cleary, Gottlieb, 
Friendly and Ball, its associate firm in New 
York, at a $75,000-a-year fee to provide legal 
advice and related services. 

“These services include giving advice to 
proposals designed to increase tariffs or im- 
pose quotas on petroleum and petroleum 
products," the registration statement filed 
by the law firm with the Justice Department 
said, “In this capacity the registrant has 
prepared and distributed mimeographed ma- 
terials opposing such proposals and has in- 
dividually communicated its opposition to 
such proposals to interested persons in the 
United States.” 

The registration statement showed that 
the law firm has established a network of 
representatives among powerful political 
figures across the Nation to propagandize for 
Venezuela. 

Taft, brother of the late Republican Sen- 
ator from Ohio, is listed as the spokesman 
in Cincinnati. Stuart S. Ball, one of Adlai 
Stevenson’s principal advisers in the 1952 
presidential compaign, is the Chicago repre- 
sentative, the registration statement shows. 

Taft, the Justice Department said, has filed 
a separate registration statement. His state- 
ment, however, does not show what fees, if 
any, he has collected, 


TAPT DESCRIBES WORK 


Taft, In a recent letter to a newspaper, 
said his job involves “enlisting the support 
of the many Cincinnati businesses, ranging 
from small producers of cotton clothing and 
toys, all the way up to Procter & Gamble, 
and the Cincinnati Milling Machine Co.,“ in 
fighting the imposition of quotas on Vene- 
zuelan oll imports. He said he was hired 
by the Cleary firm for this purpose. 


Statement by John L. Lewis, Urging 
Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement made by Presi- 
dent John L. Lewis, of the United Mine 
Workers of America, relative to the Pres- 
ident’s recommendations concerning 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JOHN L. Lewts Sars THE Stave TAFT Law 

SHOULD BE REPEALED 
. WAsHINGTON, D. C., January 11, 1954.—Fol- 
lowing is a statement by President John L. 
Lewis, of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, on President Eisenhower's 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley law: 

“A few piddling amendments will not 
make a slave law palatable to freeborn citi- 
zens. 

“The Taft-Hartley statute is out of har- 
mony with the American concept of liberty. 
It is a deterrent to constructive and efficient 
labor-management relations, It imposes 
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ganctions—economic, legal, and social—on 
that part of our citizenship that seeks to 
earn a living by the sweat of its brow. 

“Piecemeal tinkering with its multiple pro- 
visions will not make it wholesome or ac- 
ceptable to those who abhor its trespass 
upon their constitutional and statutory 
rights. p 

“It should be repealed in toto.” 


Chuck Yeager Has Made Aviation History 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HOW. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IY THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a tribute to 
Chuck Yeager, a distinguished West Vir- 
ginian whose achievements have made 
aviation history. Mr. Yeager has been 
chosen as West Virginian of the Year by 
the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette; and 
I present for the Recorp that news- 
paper's summary of his contribution to 
aviation, and also a comment by Frank 
A. Knight, editor of that newspaper. 
Mr. Yeager’s achievements are ones of 
which all Americans can be proud. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorn, as follows: 

West VRGINIAN oF 1953 

Nationally and internationally he is known 
as Chuck Yeager, a big, good-looking fellow 
who files airplanes faster than anybody else. 

The folks around Hamlin call him Charley, 
though—and they know him as an unassum- 
ing young man with a passion for hunting, 
fishing, and his chosen profession, flying. 

Yeager has done a great many things in 
bis 30 years. 

He is best known for being the first man 
to fiy faster than the speed of sound, a feat 
he accomplished in 1948, and for recently 
exceeding the 1,600-mile-an-hour mark. 

The people who knew him when he was 


gs 
about Charley that they regard as being fully 
as important as the supersonic records. 

Most of these recollections and impressions 
boil down to one feeling: Maj. Charles E. 
Yeager is a mighty nice fellow, a modest man, 
and a good friend. 

Fame has never “gone to his head,” they 
report. He is still the same person who left 
town in May 1941 to enlist in the Air Corps 
and fight the Germans, 

“Why, you'd never know he'd ever been 
away from Hamlin,” said Louis Hoff, music 
instructor for Lincoln County schools. 

“When he comes back he doesn't talk any 
more than he did before he left and you'd 
never know he was in town if you just didn’t 


Hoff had Charley in the band from the 
seventh grade on and also was his Sunday- 
school teacher. 


Yeager’s Hamlin childhood apparently was 
quiet and pleasant. 

He wasn't born right in town; his birth- 
place, as his father, Drilling Contractor A. 
Hal Yeager, describes it, was up Mud River 
a few miles.” 

He was born in 1923 in a big white farm- 
house where Mrs. Yi 's father was li 
at the time, D me 
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The Teagers lived in a home at Wilkinson 
Street and Dingess Avenue in Hamlin until 
recently, but now they have moved to a 
new residence farther up on the hill behind 
the high school. 

Charley“ was a skinny little freckle-faced 
youngster, neighbors recall. His mother, a 
hospitable, retiring person, points out that 
he is the only 1 of her 4 children who has 
freckles—and she adds that she is the only 1 
in her family of 10 who. has them. 

There was only one hint in Yeager’s boy- 
hood that he might someday be an airman, 
and that was dismissed as nothing more than 
a childhood fancy. 

It was when he was 7 years old. He was 
lying on the living room floor looking at a 
book on flying—which wns his favorite book 
subject, although no one gave it much 
thought. 

Suddenly he rared up and said: “Dad, you 
know what I'm going to be when I grow up?" 

“I don't know,” said his father, kidding, 
“I guess you'll turn out to be a mule driver.“ 

“No, sir," sald the boy, I'm going to be a 
pilot." 

In school, Yeager was no more than an 
average student, and he spent 2 years in the 
sixth grade. But when he had a mind to 
study he was good, the teachers remember, 
He was especially good in geometry. 

Other incidents concerning his childhood 
are difficult to recount since many people 
who knew him can only scratch their heads 
and say, “Well, I don't know—he was just 
one of the kids.” 


He never got into trouble. He didn’t run 


around much, and after school he usually 


would be one of three places: at home read- 
ing or puttering with his hobbies of gourds, 
sunflowers and bugs; In the woods hunting 
with his favorite .22; or down on the bank 
of the Mud River with his fishing pole. 

He played ‘football in high school, and 
could have been a first-string halfback in- 
stead of a substitute “if he had only pushed 
himself a little.” 

He was interested in Boy Scout work, 
though. He went camping often, and be- 
came an Eagle Scout, earning the highest 
rank possible. 

When he was 17 the war in Europe had 
already started, but the United States was 
still at peace. 

Nevertheless “Charley” wanted to enlist in 
the Air Corps immediately; and he could 
hardly wait until graduation from Hamlin 
High in May to join. 

His first act after commencement was to 
ied he a he OE Dabo gta it 

The rest of the Yeager story has been often 
told: how he became a combat ace“ in 
Europe; how he was shot down, and then 
escaped capture; how he came back as a 
test pilot and the fastest of the speedsters. 

Through all of these events he has re- 
mained a quiet and modest person, though. 

Basically this “Chuck” is still the “Charley” 
of years ago, 


CHUCK YEAGER 


(By Frank A. Knight, editor, the Charleston 
Gazette) 

Only one thing kept Chuck Yeager from 
being named the Gazette's “West Virginian 
of the Year” for 1947. We didn't start the 
practice until 4 years later with the selection 
of Okey L. Patteson, then Governor. 

In 1947, Capt. Charles E. Yeager, of Ham- 
lin, W. Va., would have been a cinch for the 
honor because on October 14 he became the 
first man to fly faster than sound, which ts 
762 miles an hour when the temperature is 
59 degrees but only about 660 miles an hour 
at high altitudes, where the air is thin and 
cold. 

Earlier this month the Air Force announced 
that Chuck Yeager, now a major, had flown 
another rocket plane between 1,600 and 1,700 
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miles an hour—faster than any speed ever 
attained by any aircraft or any Ease being 
anywhere in the world. 

That wrapped it up, 

The Gazette editors comprising the com- 
mittee which annually sélects the Moun- 
taineer who has done most to bring distinc- 
tion to his State almost immediately voted 
unanimously in fayor of the 30-year-old na- 
tive son as the “West Virginian for 1953.” 

With all the modesty we can muster we 
believe Major Yeager will appreciate this 
nomination. We say this because he is the 
Kind of a guy who, despite all the honors 
which have come his way, is still a great 
fellow with a deep sense of loyalty both to 
his State and Nation. 

Looking back, it is difficult to realize that 
Yeager has come so far in such a brief period 
of time. But his feats mark the period in 
which we're living—the age of speed. 

Lyle E. Ashworth, a Hamlin High .class- 
mate, put it into a few words when he said: 

“Nobody ever noticed Charley Yeager much 
until 1943 when he buzzed the town in a 
P-47 and sent old Mrs. Lon Richardson to 
the hospital with a case of nerves." 

Five years after he put Mrs. Richardson 


to bed Chuck Yeager presented a bad case 


of the willies to about 35,000 persons lining 
the banks of the Kanawha River for the 
Gazette's West Virginia boat racing cham- 
pionships. I remember the details as if they 
occurred an hour ago. 

Chuck had rocketed into town from the 
west coast, making the last lap from Dayton 
in 17 minutes. It happened so fast no one 
on the paper knew he had arrived until he 
was getting ready to depart, so we put a call 
in to his dad at Hamlin. 

His father reported that Chuck was un- 
available, but he would try to get a message 
to him. We requested that he in turn 
ask his son to fly over the river to give West 
Virginians their first glimpse of a jet plane 
in flight. He promised to do what he could. 

With the afternoon well spent a scout 
keeping an eye glued to the Kanawha alr- 
port from the judges’ stand on the south 
side of the river suddenly saw a plane shoot 
off the runway. It leaped toward the capitol 
dome and then was lost behind South Ruff- 
ner. We figured that was it. 

But we didn't reckon on Yeager having 
more country in him than that. He had, 
in fact, decided what the home fold would 
like best. 

Suddenly, and without warning, he was 

down river about 50 feet above 
the water at an estimated 600 miles per 
hour. Participants in the final event of the 
afternoon seemed to freeze in their boats 
as he headed straight toward the South Side 
bridge. as it seemed he would certainly 
collide with the broad span of steel his jet 
plane dipped and flew beneath it. A frac- 
tion of a second Inter he made a 45° turn 
skyward as if doffing his Alr Force cap, and 
was California bound. 

This is the first time, to my knowledge, 
that this story has appeared in the Gazette. 
Furthermore, it has remained a fairly well 
kept secret in the 5 years since it happened. 
Even the press services, bless them, didn’t 
report the incident for fear it would get 
Chuck Yeager into difficulties. 

The Reader’s Digest, as I remember it, 
made some mention of the Incident a year 
or so later—but it was ever so slight. Ex- 
perts, told that it had occurred, sald it was 
an improbable feat, but 30,000 of Yeager’s 
admirers had witnessed it. What the ex- 
perts didn't know was that Yeager had done 
it many times before in a four-cylinder sea- 
plane based at the foot of Capitol Street. 

But the Air Force might not understand 
that. 

Only last week Chuck Yeager was hon- 
ored by President Eisenhower at an Aero 
Club dinner in Washington marking the 
golden anniversary of the Wright Brothers’ 
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historic first night at Kitty Hawk, N. C., on 
December 17, 1903. 

And, oddly enough, it was Disenhower— 
then a general—who paved the way to fame 
for Yeager. It happened like this: 

In March of 1944, Yenger was shot down 
While flying with a fighter squadron over 
northern France; Although wounded, he 
left France 2 months later with the aid of 
the underground. 

A strict War Department regulation at the 
time prevented his return to the combat 
zone, the reason being that If captured again 
& prisoner might be forced to reveal his 
escape route. But Teager's appeal was car- 
ried to Ike, who ruled in his favor, and before 
the war had ended he was awarded the 
Sliver Star, the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
the Purple Heart, the Alr Medal with six 
Clusters, and the Bronze Star. 

There are many reasons why Chuck Yeager 
should be the West Virginian for 1953, but 
the most important is that he is an excellent 
example of the opportunity that exists for 
any young man in a democratic nation, 

As a schoolboy he was only average, and 
even spent 2 years in the sixth grade. But 
when he had a mind to study he was good, 
and Miss Conza Methel, who taught him in 
high school, remembers him as “one of the 
best geometry students I ever had.” 

In some countries they don’t teach geom- 
etry and, even if they did, it wouldn't be for 
ordinary kids like the now famous pilot from 
Hamlin who did most with the chance he got. 


— 


The Future of Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» a statement 
released on January 7, 1954, by Mr. 
George J, Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business. 7 


Thére being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

The President said in his state of the 
Union message: “This administration is de- 
termined to keep our economy strong and to 
keep it growing.” He further stated: “At 
this moment, we are in transition from a 
wartime to a peacetime economy.” 

“Smal business of this Nation is very 
vitally interested in this declaration of the 
President provided it is not lip service” said 
George J. Burger, vice president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business. 
“However,” Burger stated, “in the overall 
message of the President, small business 
must be alarmed that no positive declara- 
tion was made as to the need for a healthy, 
vigorous and expanding small-business econ- 
omy, particularly in the transition period 
which ts now taking place in our overall 
economy.” He added: “Experience has 
proved in any downward trend in our econ- 
omy the first real victims are small business, 
both at the production and distribution 
level, and such destructive action could be 
arrested provided there was an indication 
in the President's message that this admin- 
istration would see to it that less emphasis 
is placed on study groups in antitrust en- 
forcement and that there is more action for 
vigorous enforcement of the laws.“ 
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It is to be noted in the message that 
emphasis is placed on the so-called problems 
facing agriculture, labor, etc. “However,” 
Burger added, “it ls our belief that small 
business of this Nation faces at this moment 
a most serious problem which will call for 
special consideration and attention by the 
administration, the same as is given to any 
and all other segments of our economy.” 

The President, in ‘his conclusions, said, 
“A government can strive, as ours is striving, 
to maintain an economic system whose doors 
are open to enterprise and ambition .“ 

“It goes without saying,” Burger con- 
cluded, “the intent of establishing the anti- 
trust laws beginning in 1890 was to main- 
tain in our economy just what the Presi- 
dent stated in his state of the Union mes- 
sage, but from what we have experienced 
or observed there has been merely lip sery- 
ice to the enforcement of these antitrust 
laws for the past 40 years, through which 
small business has been the victim.” Bur- 
ger vowed it would be the intention of his 
organization to strengthen the powers of the 
small-business cemmittees of the Congress 
so that our economic system will keep its 
doors open to enterprise and ambition, 


Faithfulness to Duty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, any 
one of us who has served in the infantry 
or has served as what is known as a 
doughboy is very familiar with General 
Order No. 5 which reads: “To quit my 
post only when properly relieved.” 

Recently Pvt. Raymond L. Cote, of the 
12th Infantry, stayed on his post for 6 
days. When he was relieved, some of 
his comrades said that he “had a hole in 
his head.“ 

I wish to make the observation that 
day after day the world is being saved by 
men who are willing to perform their full 
duty and not leave their post until prop- 
erly relieved. 

I am extremely sorry that I do not 
know the name of the newspaper in 
which appeared the editorial I hold in 


my hand, but I ask unanimous consent 


to have it printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Teecorp, as follows: 


Hotz IN His Heap 

Tt is related that the 19th-century ex- 
cavators of Pompeil found a Roman soldier 
in full armor standing by his sentry box. 
Vesuvius had erupted and was destroying 
the city, but this legionary had obeyed his 
orders and stuck to his post until the hail 
of volcanic ash buried him. 

A correspondent who witnessed the fall 
of Singapore to the Japanese told after his 
escape of a Sikh infantryman detailed to 
direct traffic at a busy intersection. Bombs 
fell all around him, traffic had become non- 
existent as the people sought shelter. But, 
when last seen this turbanned warrior was 
still signaling stray fugitives to stop or to 
cross, 

Pvt. Raymond L. Cote, of the 12th Infan- 
tray Regiment, was not buried by a volcanic 
eruption nor threatened by bombs. But, 
when he was posted as sentry over some 
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pontoons on the bank of the Rhine during 
recent maneuvers he apparently had learned 
his general orders, No. 5 in particular—‘“to 
quit my post only when properly relieved.” 

He wasn’t properly relleved—not until 
after 6 days and nights, when someone re- 
membered. Nearby farmers had replaced 
his exhausted rations, But it had rained for 
days. 

When a truck picked him up and returned 
him to his outfit his commanding officer 
commended his strong sense of duty. Some 
of his buddies wisecracked that he had a 
hole in his head. 

Maybe so. But we have a deep-seated 
hunch that this world is being saved every 
day by people with holes in their heads like 
Private Cote's. 


~ 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
which appeared on January 12 in the 
New York Times, in support of construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


American participation in the St, Lawrence 
seaway seems closer today than eyer before. 
It would be a pity if one more opportunity 
perhaps the last—were now thrown away. 

The seaway project is an example of special 
interests blocking something that is for the 
national good. This ts their prerogative in a 
free country and they must be expected to 
look out for themselves, first of all. Con- 
gressmen, however, are elected to represent 
the Nation's interests as well as their home 
States and districts. However disputable the 
seaway project was at times in the past, its 
value in present circumstances is incon- 
testable. 

Every President in more than 30 years has 
tried to get the United States inte the proj- 
ect. On April 24 last year President Eisen- 
hower announced that the National Security 
Council believed early completion of the 
seaway would contribute to the national de- 
fense. On May 8 the Cabinet endorsed Sena- 
tor WN EY Ss bill. The late Senator Taft said 
he would do “anything I possibly can” to get 
the bill passed. On June 16 the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee approved the 
Wiley bill 13 to 2. When President Hsen- 
hower was in Ottawa last November he told 
the Canadian Parliament that his adminis- 
tration favored the seaway “on security and 
economic grounds” and that “joint develop- 
ment and use * * * is inevitable.” 

One factor to keep in mind is that the 
Canadians will build the seaway themselves 
if the United States refuses to join them, 
A major hurdle was cleared recently when 
the New York State Power Authority received 
a license from the Federal Power Commission 
to join Canada in developing the hydroelec- 
tric power project in the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River. 
The seaway could not be built without the 
power project. 

The St. Lawrence seaway will open a 27- 
foot channel, 2,200 miles long, into the North 
American continent bringing great benefits 
to our Middle West. The Senate would be 
well advised to pass the Wiley bill quickly 
and decisively. ¢ 
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The Bricker Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I hold in 
my hand a splendid editorial carried in 
the Wednesday, January 13, issue of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. This famed 
newspaper urges “no compromise” in the 
battle against Senate Joint Resolution 1. 

I also hold in my hand a great many 
messages received from individual citi- 
zens and organizations across the coun- 
try, likewise expressing opposition to any 
effort which would limit the treatymak- 
ing power of the President. Included in 
these messages is the text of a telegram 
sent by the Friends Committee on Na- 
tional Legislation to President Eisen- 
hower. 

I send to the desk the text of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat editorial, along 
with several other messages which I have 
received. I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and telegrams were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

No COMPROMISE 

The Bricker plan to manacle treatymaking 
powers of the President has blossomed out 
as the most immediate issue of Congress. 
It is also the most dangerous. Such a head 
of steam has been built behind the proposal, 


purpose of the Constitution stands, or it will 
be scrapped. Either the White House, with 
Senate sanction, makes treaties and conducts 
foreign policy—as it has been doing more 
than 160 years—or this authority is turned 
over to Congress, hedged and abridged. 

Such a shift in the basic law of the Nation 
‘would set Congress up as the paramount 
executive, as well as legislative, authority 
fm foreign affairs. It would junk the con- 
cept of a division of powers, subject to checks 
and balances. The executive branch would 
be stripped of jurisdiction in foreign deci- 
sion. 


Instead of a congressional check on foreign 
policy, Congress would assume full control. 
Even if the country wanted to make such a 
radical change in traditional American gov- 
ernment, Congress by its very organization 
would be too unwieldy and lacking in facili- 
ties to accomplish the job. 

The Bricker amendment was no doubt con- 
ceived in sincerity by its sponsor, the sentor 
Senator from Ohio, who gave the plan his 
name. It provides: (a) No treaty could ex- 
pand the legislative area of Congress, which 
now can be expanded under treaties that do 
not conflict with the Constitution; (b) 
executive agreements made by the President 
would be subject to congressional regula- 
tion; (c) no treaty affecting internal law 
could be operative until Congress adopted 

legislation, and (d) no treaty would 
be valid if it abridges the rights of citizens 
by the Constitution. 

The last two factors mean little or noth- 
ing. They are 9 effective. Obviously 


righ 
mot be infringed by a treaty. The crux of 
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the amendment is in the provisions barring 
expansion of legislative power under treaty 
and hampering, perhaps negating, presiden- 
tial agreements. 

These two features would prohibit ‘the 
United States from entering many kinds of 
treaties, such as all other nations contract. 
They would tie the President’s hands hope- 
lessly In any kind of foreign agreoment. 
Under such restriction we could not have 
made a protocol for the Berlin airlift, for 
quick foreign aid in an emergency, even for 
relief in case of foreign disaster. This crip- 
pling amendment would make us an inter- 
national laughingstock, and worse an incom- 
petent in the feld of foreign affairs where, 
perforce, we must function as a dominant 
leader. 

The impetus for the Bricker amendment 
arose from antagonism, from justified re- 
pudiation of presidential agreements made 
at Yalta, Teheran, and Potsdam. But these 
were made under war powers of the Presi- 
dent, as Commander in Chief. The Bricker 
amendment would not invalidate these war 
powers. 

If Congress were to support this consti- 
tutional revision and submit it to the States 
it would be an admission of distrust not only 
in the President's authority, but in that of 
the Senate. Besides, Congress already has 
indirect powers adequate to regulate or 
emasculate a treaty: It has authority over 
appropriations, essential to virtually every 
treaty or executive agreement. 

It seems no more possible to compromise 
with the Bricker plan than to compromise 
with suicide. Adoption of the Bricker 
amendment in any form would destroy a 
fundamental function of the presidency, one 
that has generally proved sound, wisely used, 
an effective implement of statecraft ever 
since it was incorporated in the Constitution. 


APPLETON, Wis., January 11, 1954. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building: 
Congratulations on strong opposition to 
Bricker amendment. Its passage would be 
a national disaster. We depend on you to 
stand firm. 
All best wishes, 
Mrs. CHARLES MCCLURE. 


Buckan.L Faris, Pa., January 12, 1954. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Would appreciate your voting against Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution No. 1 because it would 
hamper our President and Congress in in- 
ternational affairs and believe the machinery 
in our Constitution on treaties very ade- 
quate. 

Mrs. CARL RoMANTIK, 
President, Milwaukee Business and 
Projessional Women. 


8 Sourn MICWAUKEE, Wis., January 12, 1954. 


Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are opposed to Bricker amendment in 
any form that restricts the operation’ of 
the executive and State Departments in their 
normal functions, that hampers the en- 
forcement of reduction or abolition of unl- 
versal armaments or that complicates uni- 
versal peacetime ,use of atomic energy. 

Lawrence GIESE, 
Legislative chairman, Milwaukee 
Peace Education Committee, 


FRIENDS COMMITTEE on 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION, 
Washington, D. C. 
President Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, Washington, D. C.: 
The Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation at its annual meeting in Philadelphia, 
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January 7, expressed strong and united op- 
position to the Bricker resolution as an un- 
fortunate rondblock to development of the 
United Nations and to an effective disarma~ 
ment treaty. May I express personal hope 
that you will not compromise on this dan- 
gerous legislation? 
E. RAYMOND WILSON, | 
Excutive Secretary, 

Friends Committee on National Legislation. 


Sitting Bull at Fort Yates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrconn an article 
entitled “Sitting Bull at Fort Yates,” 
The article appeared in the Selfridge 
Journal on December 24, 1953. I desire 
to read the first portion of the article: 
Sworn Arripavirs Drecuare Wronc BONES 

Taken—Sittine BULL AT Forr YATES 


Sitting Bull again. 

Did South. Dakota grave robbers get the 
bones of Sitting Bull last spring, or did the 
raiders find an empty grave and substituted 
bones of another person? 

Some members of the Sioux Tribe at Fort 
Yates believe the bones are still in Fort 
Yates and have signed affidavits to support 
this. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sworn Arrmavirs DECLARE Wronc Bones 
TAKEN—SrrrinG BULL AT Fort YATES 

Sitting Bull again. 

Did South Dakota grave robbers get the 
bones of Sitting Bull last spring, or did 
the raiders find an empty grave and substi- 
tuted bones of another person? 

Some members of the Sioux Tribe at Fort 
Yates believe the bones are still in Fort Yates 
and have signed affidavits to support this. 

AFFIDAVITS SIGNED 7 


Mrs. Josephine Kelly, former tribal chair- 
man and leader at Fort Yates, and Joseph 
Archambault, who served as Sitting Bull’s 
interpreter, have signed affidavits stating that 
a member of the raiding party, Clarence Grey 
Eagle of Bullhead, S. Dak., had admitted to 
Archambault that the grave was empty when 
opened and bones from another grave were 
substituted. 

The affidavit reads in part: 

“He [Archambault] was told by ‘Clarence 
Grey Eagle that when the supposed grave of 
Chief Sitting Bull was excavated at Fort 
Yates April 8, 1953, there was no trace found 
of any human bones. Grey Eagle went on to 
say that away off to the side the diggers 
noticed what appeared to be ashes and 
hastily uncovered the earth from what ap- 
peared to be ashes and discovered human 
bones and these were the bones which were 
taken to Mobridge, S. Dak., and later buried 
near Mobridge as the bones of Sitting Bull. 

“It is my belief that Chief Sitting Bull still 
remains buried at Fort Yates, N. Dak., and 
that the bones excavated were merely bones 
which could have been those of any of the 
numerous persons buried in the old military 
cemetery at Fort Yates. 

(Signed) JOSEPHINE KELLY.” 

Below this in handwriting and signed by 
2 Archambault is an addition which 
re: : 
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“The above affidavit made by Josephine 
Kelly is as told to me and brother Louis 
ult who was present at the time 
and place when Clarence Grey Eagle told us 
all about the digging of Sitting Bull’s grave.” 
Mrs. Kelly told the Bismarck Tribune that 
the Archambault's and Grey Eagle are old 
friends and that Grey Eagle told them the 
Story when Joseph Archambault returned to 
Bullhead for a visit from his home in New 
Mexico. 
The affidavit was notarized by Robert A. 
Feidler, Sioux County State's attorney. 


Racial Relations in the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, for my 
Colleague (Mr. SmMaTHERS] and myself, 
Task unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
appearing in the Orlando Sentinel, one 
of our major Florida newspapers, en- 
titled “Trial in the South.” This article 
quotes in its entirety a letter written by 
& member of the press concerning racial 
relations in the South which appeared 
in the New York Times. 

I call this excellent article to the at- 
tention of Senators and hope they will 
take the time to read it. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRIAL In THE SOUTH 


(Enrror: The following letter appeared in 
& recent issue of the New York Times:) 

The South taught me a lesson today. I 
Sat in a local courtroom this afternoon and 
saw an all-white jury acquit a young Negro 
for killing a prominent white businessman, 
On the grounds of self-defense, The aquittal 
was won by a Negro lawyer, after a trial 
during which he was accorded precisely the 
same courtesy and consideration as the 
White prosecutor by the judge and court- 
room attendants. 

I couldn't help reflecting that the case of 
Willie Lee Harvey would have produced 
Screaming headlines in the Nerth if the out- 
Come had been different, but I don't sup- 
Pose it will attract much attention now. I 
doubt if anybody will bother to pay tribute 
to the fairness with which the trial was 
conducted by Judge W. M. Murphy or Solici- 
tor Richard Cooper; the care with which the 
Case was investigated by Sheriff Dave Starr 
or even the skill with which Attorney Paul 
Perkins defended his client. 

But I am equally sure that all of them 
Would have been pilloried if any of these 
elements had been lacking—and the Com- 
munists would have been screaming to high 
heaven about race discrimination and the 
inability of the Negro to secure justice in 
the South. Isn't it possible, then, that we 
in the newspaper business in the North are 
unfair to the South when we leave our read- 
ers in ignorance of a side of the picture many 
of them dont know exists? 

Most of my southern friends blame us for 
misrepresenting the situation and insist they 
are working out a satisfactory solution of 
the race problem. After what I saw today, 
I suspect they may be right. Certainly they 
are making progress in central Florida. 

LOWELL M. Lrarrus, 
New York News. 


ORLANDO, 
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Dr. George Baehr, Medical Director of the 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York, Testifies Before the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
testimony of Dr. George Baehr before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce at its hearing to develop a 
health program is very important. Dr. 
Baehr was chief of medical service and 
director of clinical research at Mt. Sinai 
Hospital in New York City. He was 
chairman of the technical advisory com- 
mittee, Department of Health, New York 
City, 1933-41, and consultant, Depart- 
ment of Hospitals, New York City, 1933- 
45. He has been a member of the pub- 
lic health council of the State of New 
York since 1935 and is past president of 
the New York Academy of Medicine. 

Dr. Baehr made the following state- 
ment on prepaid medical care plans and 
the health-insurance plan of Greater 
New York: 

TESTIMONY PRESENTED BEFORE HoUsE COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE ON JANUARY 14, 1954, BY GEORGE 
Barrer, M. D., PRESIDENT AND MEDICAL DiI- 
RECTOR, HEALTH INSURANCE PLAN OF 
Greater NEW YORK 


In all considerations of health insurance, 
the basic and interrelated issues are (1) 
the method of providing medical services to 
the insured, (2) the scope and quality of the 
services, and (3) the method of payment to 
physicians. 

LIMITED COVERAGE BY MEDICAL EXPENSE 

INDEMNITY INSURANCE 


Medical expense indemnity plans pay indi- 
vidual physicians on a fee-for-service basis. 
For this reason, they must limit the scope 
of their benefit coverage for the most part 
to diseases requiring admission to a hospital, 
the frequency of which ts predictable within 
reasonable limits. Benefits outside of a hos- 
pital are generally excluded because the 
number of professional and laboratory serv- 
ices which physicians may choose to render 
outside of a hospital is unpredictable when 
physicians are paid a fee for each service by 
a third party. Even when some medical 
benefits outside of a hospital are included 
under medical expense indemnity contracts, 
they are sharply limited in amount and 
leave the insured familles widely exposed to 
additional medical bills. Comprehensive 
benefit coverage is impossible under these 
indemnity, fee-for-service plans because it 
inevitably results in a rapid increase in 
medical bills and the progressive pyramiding 
of costs to the insurance company. 

The inadequacy of in-hospital medical cov- 
erage as a means of protecting the family 
budget is revealed by the experience of such 
comprehensive programs of medical care as 
the health-insurance plan of Greater New 
York, which find that only 10.7 percent of 
all professional services are rendered to such 
insured persons in hospitals and 89 percent 
in their homes and doctor's offices. With 
fees for home and office visits and for X-rays, 
technical laboratory work, and other diag- 
nostic and therapeutic procedures now ris- 
ing to the point that care even for ambula- 
tory patients may cost a week's wages, there 


‘is a growing need for prepayment that covers 


ambulatory as well as hospital care. Extra- 
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hospital medical care is continually being 

needed by all families; hospital care is often 

not required for 20 or 30 years. 

COMPREHENSIVE MEDICAL CARE THROUGH PREPAID 
GROUP PRACTICE 

During the past 25 years, local plans for 
providing, comprehensive medical care on a 
prepaid basis have been established in vari- 
out parts of the country under the sponsor- 
ship of medical groups, industrial organiza- 
tions, labor unions, farm cooperatives, and 
other local agencies. These independent 
plans are able to provide medical care of 
comprehensive scope in return for the col- 
lective per capita premium income only be- 
cause the services are rendered to the in- 
sured by physicians engaged in organized 
group practice, who together comprise all 
the required professional, laboratory, X-ray, 
and other specialty branches of medicine and 
surgery. Under this system of completely 
prepaid group practice, financial barriers to 
prompt utilization of the needed medical, 
laboratory, and X-ray services can be elimi- 
nated and the insured families are able to 
enjoy all the major benefits of modern medi- 
cine, including prevention and early disease 
detection. In our aging population, disease 
prevention and early disease detection as 
well as medical care during chronic illness 
must be included in a medical-insurance 
program if it is to meet the needs of the 
public, 

In this age of highly specialized profes- 
sional skills and medical technology, the 
total medical needs of an insured popula- 
tion can best be met by such balanced teams 
of physicians, specialists, and technicians 
trained in the the great variety of skills 
and technics which today constitute modern 
medicine, The comprehensive-prepayment 
plans combine these medical skills and tech- 
nics in the form of group practice and place 
them freely at the disposal of people of 
moderate means in return for the per capita 
income derived from insurance premiums. 
Each insured family has a family doctor who 
has been selected by the subscriber from the 
family physicians on the staff of a medical 
group. The clinical laboratory, X-ray diag- 
nosis and therapy services, pathology, physi- 
cal therapy, and visiting nurse services of 
the group are freely at the disposal of the 
family physicians as are all the consulting 
services of the group's specialists in the 
various branches of medicine and surgery 
without financial deterrents to their full 
use. 

An argument commonly advanced by op- 
ponents of prepaid group practice is that it 
does not give subscribers free choice of any 
licensed physician in the community. From 
the standpoint of a subscriber, this has abso- 
lutely no validity, for he exercises his choice 
when he decides to join the plan as a mem- 
ber of his enrolled group of insurees and 
he is at liberty to drop out of the plan at 
any time. He is also at liberty to consult 
any other physician at any time that he 
wishes. It is certainly desirable that fami- 
lies of low and moderate income be given 
the opportunity to enjoy the benefits of 
comprehensive-medical care through prepaid 
group practice if they prefer it to so-called 
free choice of individual physicians and 
specialists whose services they cannot afford 
on a fee-for-service basis. 

Families that receive all their medical 
services from a prepaid medical group can 
completely budget the costs of their total 
medical care throughout the year. If satis- 
fied with the full scope and quality af the 
care provided for them by the medical group, 
the insured population has no need to pur- 
chase medical care from any other physician, 
Therein lies the cause of complaint and re- 
sistance by the opponents of prepaid group 
practice in every part of the country in which 
it has been established. y 

Local medical societies consist largely of 
solo practitioners who usually resent the 
economic and professional competition of 
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group practice and will tolerate only a fee- 
for-service method of solo medical practice 
in insurance plans. Medical societies are 
therefore prevented by their membership 
from taking any part in modernizing the 
organization of medical care into group prac- 
tice even though it is required by the high 
degree of specialization characteristic of the 
times in which we live. Because of local re- 
sistance to progress, programs of compre- 
hensive medical care through prepaid medi- 
cal group practice have grown very slowly 
and have as yet reached only 4 million people. 

At the national level, the American Medi- 
cal Association has accepted the principle 
that independent groups of physicians and 
community leaders should be permitted to 
experiment with newer patterns of prepaid 
medical care and group practice. State and 
county medical societies cannot or will not 
initiate or operate such experiments because 
of their political composition. A widespread 
spirit of intolerance to change pervades the 
thinking and actions of their leaders and in 
some States laws have been enacted at the 
instigation of medical societies which actu- 
ally prohibit prepaid group practice. Some 
local physicians are even now seeking to alter 
or reinterpret the Code of Professional Ethics 
for the purpose of obstructing the develop- 
ment of the only form of voluntary health 
insurance which has thus far been able to 
provide comprehensive medical care at a cost 
which people of low and moderate income 
can afford on a prepaid basis. 

On July 16, 1946, an editorial in the Jour- 


mal of the American Medical Association 
warned that such obstructive behavior by 
physicians may itself be unethical. In spite 
of these pronouncements, the conflict at the 
local level remains unchanged and now calls 
for more positive action by national author- 
ities within the profession itself or else in- 
e e by Government in the public in- 


ORIGIN OF HIP 


In 1947, after a 4-year study of the prob- 
lems of medical care, the New York Academy 
of Medicine concluded that prepaid group 
practice is the logical and evolutionary de- 
velopment of medicine in the changing or- 
der. In 1942 and 1944, the mayor of the city 
of New York, the Honorable Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia, announced that the city would pay 
half the premiums of nonprofit group health 
insurance for municipal employees and their 
families if insurance coverage could be made 
truly comprehensive and employees and 
their families would be protected against 
additional medical bills. In order to make 
it possible for the city to pay half the pre- 
mium cost, permissive legislation was en- 
acted by the State legislature in 1946. Fol- 
lowing a prolonged study of nonprofit medi- 
cal Insurance plans in various parts of the 
country, the founders of the health-insur- 
ance plan of Greater New York were con- 
vinced that medical society sponsored plans, 
because of the current political structure of 
the societies, could not change the current 
pattern of medical practice so as to provide 
the public with an opportunity to purchase 
comprehensive medical care. HIP was there- 
fore established on March 1, 1947, as an inde- 
pendent nonprofit medical insurance plan 
under a board of directors composed of rep- 
resentative community leaders from labor, 
business and industry, Government, and the 
medical profession. It was designed to serve 
‘Wage earners employed in private business 
and industry as well as governmental em- 
ployees. The board of directors operates the 
plan as a community trusteeship. As in the 
case of voluntary hospitals, the entire re- 
sponsibility for medical matters and the de- 
termination of all professional standards are 
delegated to a medical board and the medical 
aspects of the program are supervised by a 
medical director and his staff. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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Working capital was required during its 
formative period and the first year of op- 
eration. As this was the first experimental 
demonstration of comprehensive medical 
care under community-wide sponsorship, 
several philanthropic foundations supplied 
loans, which are being rapidly repaid out of 
premium income. From our experience it 
is evident that similar projects, cannot be 
established without financial aid in the form 
of grants or loans either from industry, 
labor groups, consumer, or farm coopera- 
tives, or, if it is ta be under community 
sponsorship, from government. The role of 
government in the promotion of plans for 
comprerensive medical care through prepaid 
group practice was suggested in the 1947 Re- 
port on Medicine in the Changing Order of 
the New York Academy of Medicine“ Once 
established, such plans can become self- 
supporting, paying adequate remuneration 
to thelr physicians and repaying the initial 
loans. 

After 7 years of operation, the health-in- 
surance plan of Greater New York is provid- 
ing comprehensive medical care to almost 
400,000 insured persons. As a nonprofit 
agency established under the State's insur- 
ance law, it is operated in the black and has 
accumulated ample financial reserves as re- 
quired by the State’s superintendent of in- 
surance. The services are provided by 30 
medical groups, 29 of which are located in 
yarious sections of the city and 1 in an ad- 
jacent county. The medical groups are au- 
tonomous and are independent contractors. 
Each group includes an adequate number of 
family physicians proportionate to its en- 
rollment size and a complete roster of quali- 
fied specialists representing the 12 basic 
specialties of medicine and surgery. They 
comprise altogether about 1,000 physicans, 
of whom about 450 are family doctors and 
about 550 are qualified specialists. The re- 
quired professional qualifications for mem- 
bership in a group are determined by an im- 
partial medical control board of 15 repre- 
sentative physicians. The quality of medi- 
cal care is supervised by the medical de- 
partment of HIP. 

Under a family-type contract, the cost for 
an individual subscriber without dependents 
is $42.72 a year, for a couple $85.44 a year, 
and for a family of any size $128.16 a year.“ 
A family with 12 children pays no more than 
a family with 1 child. Allowing for large 
families, the average cost per individual is 
$36.36 a year. Employers are required to pay 
at least half the premium so that the week- 
ly contribution of a single employee is $0.41, 
of a couple 80.82, and of a family of 3 or 
more, $1.23. 

For providing all the care which may be 
needed by the insured families, HIP pays 
each medical group a capitation of $29.40 
per annum for all persons on its rolls. After 
deduction of the cost of operating its medi- 
cal group center and of retirement benefits, 
the remainder of the capitation income is 
available to a group for the payment of sal- 
aries of its participating physicians, most 
of whom are partners in the group. When 
& group reaches an average enroliment 
(14,000), the remuneration of its physicians 
is at least as high as the average reported 
incomes of other physicians and specialists 
in the community and the physicians enjoy 
added benefits of security not possible for 
the solo practitioner. 

There are no deterring extra charges for 
any medical services which the insured may 
require in their homes,‘ in physicians’ offices, 
medical group centers, or in hospitals. 
Every kind of medical and surgical service is 
available to them, including X-ray diag- 
nosis and therapy, radium and radio-isotope 
therapy, diagnostic laboratory services, 
physical therapy, visiting nurse services, and 
even ambulance transportation without 
extra charge. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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The plan erects no barriers by reason of 
age, sex, or preexisting illness, injury, physi- 
cal defect, or pregnancy, either to admission 
to its rolls or to utilization of services there- 
after. There are no waiting periods for med- 
ical care for preexisting illness or preg- 
nancy. Reliance is placed solely upon group 
enrollment to protect the plan against the 
adverse experience to which unguarded in- 
dividual enrollment would expose it. 

Since the first day of operation of the 
plan, a division of research and statistics in 
HIP has recorded every medical service to 
every enrollee. By means of modern statis- 
tical machinery, these data can be thorough- 
ly recorded, analyzed, and evaluated. The 
utilization rates of medical, surgical, and 
laboratory services by all age groups and 
especially the plan's experience with old peo- 
ple and with maternal and infant care will 
provide valuable data for future programs 
of medical care. An intensive study of the 
experience of the plan during its first 5 
years is now being made by a special com- 
mittee of impartial experts under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Lowell Reed, president of 
Johns Hopkins University, which is being 
financed jointly by the commonwealth fund 
and the Rockefeller Foundation. In addi- 
tion to a longitudinal study of the plan's ex- 
perience with its insured population, the 
special research project conducted by Dr. 
Reed's committee has included an investiga- 
tion of the sickness and medical-care expe- 
rience of large and representative samples of 
households in New York City and in the HIP 
population, totaling more than 25,000 per- 
sons. The publications emanating from the 
research division are available to you as well 
as all of the plan's recorded experience. 

HIP also maintains a division of pre- 
ventive medicine and health education as 
one of its important activities. It is the 
responsibility of the expert staff of this divi- 
sion to promote adequate utilization of 
medical services by the insured population, 
especially preventive services and those con- 
cerned with early disease detection. The 
objective is to have every family select a 
family doctor and use him and the special- 
ists and laboratories of their medical group 
for the prevention and the early detection 
and treatment of Illness. The effect of this 
wide exposure of the insured population to 
medical care can be measured by the fact 
that at least 74 percent of the enrolled mem- 
bers of the insured families are now using 
their physicians’ services within a year and 
this rate is rising as our health education 
program takes hold. The average rate of 
utilization of physicians’ services by the en- 
tire insured population is 5.3 services per 
year per person. The lack of financial bar- 
riers to complete medical care has not led to 
any significant amount of needless use of the 
services by the insured. Subscriber abuse is 
minimal and easily corrected. 


The experience of HIP and of many similar 
plans throughout the country is now suffici- 
ently voluminous to demonstrate that com- 
prehensive medical care through prepaid 
group practice is professionally feasible and 
financially practical from the standpoint of 
both the doctors and the public. There can 
also be no question of the importance of 
prepaid comprehensive medical care to pub- 
lic health, 

To facilitate its growth, two things are 
necessary: (1) Elimination of interference 
by local professional societies with prepaid 
group practice; (2) financial assistance by 
Government through loans to encourage the 
wider extension of prepaid comprehensive 
medical care throughout the country under 
local community sponsorship. 

Government at all levels may also help 
through the purchase of prepaid medical 
care for its own employees and wards. It 
should follow the accepted practice of pur- 
chasing medical care under group contract 
from the prepayment organization which 
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Produces the best values for the price 
charged. 


ROLE OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The role which the Federal Government 
should take in promoting and extending ade- 
Quate medical care to the insurable popu- 
lation of the country might well follow that 
Which it has already taken to promote and 
extend adequate hospital care under the 
Hill-Burton Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion Act. Federal assistance to the States 
Might first be limited to grants-in-aid to 
encourage the States to survey existing de- 
Aclencles in medical care within the State 
and to determine: 

1. The extent to which the Insurable popu- 
lation is not covered by prepayment for 
Medical and for hospital care. 

2. The gaps in benefit provisions under 
existing prepayment programs. 

3. The means whereby the gaps in popu- 
lation coverage and the gaps in benefit pro- 
arson under existing programs may be elim- 

ted. 

4. The availability of voluntary insurance 
Plans which provide comprehensive benefits 
for medical care in the homes, in doctors’ 
Offices, in diagnostic laboratories and X-ray 
Services, as well as in hospitals. 

5. The desire of the public for prepayment 
Plans which will provide comprehensive 
Medical services. 

6. The existence of State laws which pro- 
hibit or make it impossible for physicians 
to provide such comprehensive medical care 
through prepaid group practice of medicine, 

The State surveys should also include: 

1. A determination of the nonwage and 
low-income group in the population which 
cannot afford to prepay their medical care 
through the purchase of voluntary health 
insurance. 

2. The possibilities of experimentation by 
State and local governments with coverage 
of some or all of this group by voluntary 
Medical-insurance plans. 

3. The degree to which Federal assistance 
might be required to enable State and local 
governments to provide medical and hos- 
Pital care to persons in the nonwage and 
low-income groups (the medically indigent) 
through prepayment, 

4 The possibilities of experimentation by 
State unemployment funds or other State 
agencies with the provision of medical care 
for temporarily unemployed persons and 
their dependents through continuing the 
Prepaymept of premiums for the unem- 
ployed for care which may be needed during 
periods of temporary unemployment, 

Small Federal grants could be employed 
most effectively to assist States in carrying 
Out experimental programs designed to ex- 
tend prepayment plans and comprehensive 
Coverage under these plans to the part of 
the population within the State which is 
at present not covered or inadequately cov- 
ered under such plans. In recognition of 
the fact that comprehensive medical service 
Coverage under any voluntary prepayment 
plan requires economies and increased effi- 
ciency in operation which can be achieved 
Only by organization of medical services as 
group practice, Federal aid to State and 
local communities is needed to encourage 
the establishment of prepaid group practice 
of medicine under local community spon- 
sorship, 

The organization of medical practice along 
such modern and more efficient lines requires 
loans to medical groups for the construction 
of the required physical facilities, to be 
re paid by them out of future Such 
loans for the purpose of encouraging local 
Prepayment programs for comprehensive 
medical care should be limited to the acqui- 
sition of medical group centers, the purchase 
of X-ray, laboratory, and other professional 
equipment required for group practice, and 
the administrative expenses of the medical 
group center during the first year of its 
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operation. The annual appropriations for 
this purpose need not be large nor would 
they be needed for more than 5 or 10 years, 
for as the loans are repaid they may be 
used as a revolving fund. 

It can be predicted that rapid progress in 
the extension of prepaid comprehensive med- 
ical care will not be made until (1) such 
loans are made available, (2) hampering 
State laws are repealed wherever they exist, 
and (3) effective steps are taken by higher 
professional authorities to eliminate inter- 
ference by members of the local medical 
profession in restraint of change from the 
present costly and disorganized methods of 
medical practice to a more modern and more 
economical pattern. 


"Instances have occurred in which physi- 
cians, for political, commercial, or emotional 
reasons, have endeavored to utilize the prin- 
ciples of medical ethics as a means of pro- 
ducing embarrassment, distress, or loss of 
reputation of other physicians whom they 
envy or whose open competition they fear. 
The principles of medical ethics were not 
designed for any such purpose, and the at- 
tempt to utilize the principles of ethics for 
such purposes may well be in itself un- 
ethical.” Editorial, JAMA July 16, 1949 
(vol. 140, No. 11), p. 960. 

The committee recommends that com- 
prehensive medical services be extended by 
the use of voluntary, nonprofit insurance, 
using group practice units wherever feasible, 
and Government subsidy wherever neces- 
sary.” Medicine in the Changing Order, 
Commonwealth Fund, 1947, p. 56. 

* Subscribers to the health insurance 
must also have Blue Cross or other hospital 
insurance. 

*Except a permissible $2 charge for night 
calls requested and made between 10 p. m. 
and 7 a. m. 


Jobbers’ Scorecard on Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
enclosing herewith portions of a survey 
published by the Michigan Petroleum 
Association recently: 

JOBBERS’ SCORECARD ON CONGRESS 


The Michigan Petroleum Association, with 
the assistance of the Retail Gasoline Dealers 
Association of Michigan, have been conduct- 
ing a survey in order that we may let our 
Michigan Congressmen and Senators know 
the reactions of independent petroleum 
marketers to the activities of Congress and 
Washington generally. We wanted to be 
able to tell our Michigan contingency in 
Washington just how we feel about their 
performance, and in fairness to them to per- 
haps give them a guide for their future 
deliberations. 

Questionnaires were mailed to petroleum 
jobbers and dealers, and to other small- 
business organizations in Michigan. Five 
hundred and forty-four returns were received 
from 55 different cities, and the computa- 
tions were made on a percentage basis. Fol- 
lowing are the questions which were asked, 
and the results received: 

Do you feel that the President knows what 
cuts can be safely made in the defense 
budget? Yes, 85 percent; no, 15 percent. 

Do you think we should have a tax cut or 
a balanced budget? Tax cut, 13 percent; 
balanced budget, 87 percent. 
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Do you think newspaper columnists and 
radio commentators are fair in their 
ing of political activities of the President? 
Yes, 32 percent; no, 68 percent. 

Do you think Senator McCarrny, of Wis- 
consin, has done a god job on this fight 
against communism and should be com- 
mended? Yes, 76 percent; no, 24 percent. 

Do you think teachers, college professors, 
ministers, public officials, radio or newspaper 
reporters, or anyone on the taxpayers’ pay- 
roll should hesitate in saying, “I am not a 
Communist or never have been,” if the state- 
ment is true? Yes, 11 percent; no, 89 per- 
cent. 

Do you favor drastic budget cuts so as to 
reduce bureaucratic activities? Yes, 95 per- 
cent; no, 5 percent. 

Do you think the bureaucrats in Washing- 
ton are spending the taxpayers’ money on 
many activities that we can well do with- 
out? Yes, 99½ percent; mo, one-half of 1 
percent. 

Do you think Congress has done a good 
job in protecting the taxpayers from useless 
expenditures of public money? Yes, 8 per- 
cent; no, 92 percent. 

Do you feel that present Congress is as 
active in that respect as it should be? Yes, 
11 percent; no, 89 percent. 

In case of strikes that do great public 
harm, do you think the President should 
take quick action to prevent serious harm 
to the country? Yes, 97 percent; no, 3 per- 
cent. $: 

Do you think the greatest ald that Con- 
gress can give the small-business man is tax 
relief and relief from bureaucratic controls? 
Yes, 97 percent; no, 3 percent. 

Do you think the small-business man 
needs any Government loans if given a fair 
tax law? Yes, 15 percent; no, 85 percent. 

Do you favor passage of a bill to exempt 
jobbers from the provisions of the wage and 
hour law? Yes, 71 percent; no, 29 percent. 

Do you believe that the co-op tax advan- 
tage is unfair? Tes, 96 percent; no, 4 per- 
cent. 

SURVEY COMMENTS 


The following are some of the many com- 
ments we received under the heading of 
“Remarks.” 

‘Some show humor; some show sarcasm; 
most are in dead earnest. x 

Eighty percent of the replies we received 
were from businessmen not connected with 
the oil business and represent practically all 
lines in the State. 

1. "Anything that is done to fight com- 
munism is good. We should first have a 
balanced budget and eventually a tax cut.” 

2. “Small business can take care of itself 
if income can be used for capital instead of 
going for a tax.” 

3. “Have waited 20 years for a change from 
present conditions; all we get is more of the 
same; I'm bitterly disappointed.” 

4. “McCartuy is the outstanding Member 
in Congress in my judgment, stands along 
with Senator BYRD.” 

5. “Speaking of McCartny, his ideas are 
very fine; however, his method of exposing 
these people is a bit annoying.” 

6. “Hope your survey will do some good; 


the free spenders are still in the driver's 


seat.” 

7. “Is President qualified to state the 
amount of military budget? Don't think so, 
nor any other lying man.” 4 

8. “Keep the Government out of all busi- 
ness.“ 

9. Keep high defense budget, but let's 
have more efficiency, get more of our dol- 
lars.” 

10. “Cut the foreign dole and arms to the 
core; let’s spend more money home for our 
own defense. Many of our allies question- 
able help in case of war.” 

11. “McCarruy: The good he does little 
more than equals the harm.” 
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12. “We need more action and less talk 
from Congress.” 

13. “In case of strikes that do great public 
harm, the President should act quickly but 
keep within the law.” 

14. “Senator McCarTruy: I think he puts 
up a fine fight; his methods are a little 
ro thy 
15. “A voter's prayer: I pray that someday 
we may have a President who knows as 
much as little Harry thinks he does.” 

16. "MCCARTHY: Why don't MCCARTHY get 
tough? He's too kindhearted and too soft 
with the witnesses.” 

17. “Adlai wonders if he Is smart enough 
to be President; there are quite a few million 
people that thought he was not.” 

18. “Small business should make their 
loans from local banks.” 

19. “If Congress would follow Barney Ba- 
ruch's advice, it would help.” 

20. “Co-ops are organized to avoid pay- 
ment of taxes. They furnish dishonest 
competition.” 

Cities from which jobbers’ scorecards were 
Yeceived: Bad Axe, Pinconning, Alpena, 
Wayne, Saginaw, Iron Mountain, Clare, 
Grand Rapids, Coldwater, Marquette, Tra- 
verse City, Albion, Pigeon, Ludington, 
Greenville, Alma, Harrison, Gaylord, Glad- 
stone, Lansing, Port Huron, Kalamazoo, 
Marshall, Petoskey, Charlevoix, Owosso, Mt. 
Clemens, Allegan, Battle Creek, Jackson, De- 
troit, Manistee, Flint, Escanaba, Adrian, Cad- 
illac, St. Joseph, Sault Ste. Marie, Sturgis, 
Eaton Rapids, Ionia, Rogers City, Bay City, 
Menominee, Mt. Pleasant, Manistique, Mack- 
inaw City, Hillsdale, Muskegon, Cheboygan, 
St. Ignace, Tawas City, Pontiac, Holland, 
Hancock. 


The St. Lawrence Waterway 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial appearing in the January 12, 
1954, issue of Labor’s Daily, issued in 
Charleston, W. Va. 


I submit this editorial to my colleagues 
for their consideration, as it is truly in- 
dicative of the views of labor, regardless 
of the section of the country in which 
they reside, whether it is in West Vir- 
ginia, New York, Michigan, or any other 
part of the country. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AGAIN, THE St, LAWRENCE 
(By Willard Shelton) 

Senator Know.anp, of California, the 
stolid, untested Republican Senate floor 
leader, said that one of three bills would be 
the Senate’s hasty order of business while 
Congress waits for another couple of weeks 
of message from Mr. Eisenhower. He listed 
statehood for Hawaii, the Bricker amend- 
ment, or that St. Lawrence seaway as po- 
oe issues with which the Senate might 

The Bricker amendment—a proposal to re- 
write the Constitution to make foreign pol- 
icy control more difficult for the Chief Exec- 
utive—should be buried in a deep freeze, 
statehood for Hawali is a worthy goal, and 
the resolution acknowledging Hawaii's claims 
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will sometime be adopted. ‘There are some 
problems, however, including the fact that 
statehood for Alaska should be written into 
the proposal, 

The St. Lawrence seaway bill should get 
the immediate green light. 

The proposal is for a deep-channel dredg- 
ing of the St. Lawrence, plus some 
of rapids, so as to provide a landlocked sea- 
way for oceangoing vessels into the -heart- 
land of the American and Canadian con- 
tinent. 

The seaway was first endorsed by President 
Harding. It has been endorsed by every 
President since Harding's day—Coolidge, 
Hoover, Roosevelt. Truman, and now Eisen- 
hower. 

The concept involves a joint operation of 
Canada and the United States, each con- 
tributing a fair share of the cost, each shar- 
ing in the benefits and the control. 

Many special interests in the United States 
have blocked the seaway in the past. Eastern 
railroads, Atlantic seaboard port authori- 
ties, have looked on the proposal as a menace 
to their economic position. 

It has always been the viewpoint of this 
observer that sectional and special interests 
should yield, in the consideration of major 
proposed improvements, to the national in- 
terest. 

There was a time, in our early history, 
when the river routes and great canals con- 
necting them were needed for national de- 
velopment. Later the railroads supplanted 
the canals, and the canal lobby of those 
times could not be allowed to interfere with 
the cross-country march of the rails. 

The railroads violently objected to the 
construction of the Panama Canal, but in 
the early part of this century the ratis had 
to be brushed aside, because a canal across 
the Central American Narrows was vital to 
our national welfare. 

Now the question is whether special in- 
terests, including the Atlantic ports and the 
eastern railroads, can again block the St. 
Lawrence after 35 years of struggle. 

They should not be allowed to block it. 
no matter how powerful their spokesmen 
may be in Congress, 

The Nation needs, for its security, a safe 
approach to the iron ores of Labrador. It 
needs a covered seaway, running through 
the center of our continent, by which access 
to these ores may be guaranteed in war or 


peace. 

The cities of the upper Midwest have a 
right to access to the wide oceans. Boston, 
New York, and Baltimore will not wither and 
fade away if Duluth becomes an ocean sea- 
port. On the eontrary, the whole Nation 
will be stronger, more secure and more 
prosperous when the seaway is constructed. 

Canada will build the seaway alone if the 
United States still refuses to participate. But 
we ought not to refuse. We have our own 
part to play in the development of the North 
American complex and we should not leave 
it to our northern neighbor to do the job 
alone. 

Senator KNowtanp will face plenty of tests 
in the new session of Congress. The St. 
Lawrence proposal gives him a good chance 
to prove himself. 


Seaway in Eisenhower Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 
Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, last year I 
- sent a questionnaire to the people of my 
district to ascertain their attitude about 
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some of the important issues that would 
come before the 83d Congress, The 12th 
question on that questionnaire read as 
follows: Do you favor the St. Lawrence 
seaway?” The reply to that question 
indicated that 87 percent of the people 
in my district were opposed to it. The 
following editorial in the Wilkes-Barre 
Times-Leader newspaper of Thursday, 
January 7, 1954, reaffirms the opposition 
of my constituents to this project. I 
can readily understand why these good 
people feel as they do. Unemployment 
at an all time high, the anthracite coal 
industry caught in a squeeze by the un- 
limited importation of residual fuel oil 
for local consumption, people required to 
leave their homes to find work in adja- 
cent States force them to look upon the 
St. Lawrence seaway as a hinderance to 
the future prosperity of anthracite coal 
regions of Pennsylvania. 
The editorial follows: 


SEAWAY IN EISENHOWER PROGRAM 


The complexity of our Government 18 
strikingly illustrated by President Eisen- 
hower's state of the Union message to Con- 
gress today. 

Obviously, no individual, no matter how 
gifted, could hope to have a grasp of the tre- 
mendous problems involved—foreign affairs, 
domestic economy, taxes, budget, debt, agri- 
culture, labor, defense, internal security, 
health, conservation, highways, education, 
post office, suffrage, social security, and scores 
of other odds and ends. 

The President, of necessity, must lean on 
others not only for advice, but for the execu- 
tion of his policies since there are only 24 
hours in the day and 365 days in the year, 
with I day added every 4 years. 

Vital matters, therefore, may receive a 
minute or two of the President's time. That 
does not imply they have received little at- 
tention. What it does mean is that the 
work has been done by subordinates whose 
recommendation the Chief Executive ac- 
cepts. As a military man, President Eisen- 
hower is familiar with this procedure. 

Which leads us to this recommendation in 
the President's message: 

“Both nations (the United States and Can- 
ada) need the St. Lawrence seaway for secu- 
rity as well as for economic reasons. I urge 
Congress promptly to approve our participa- 
tion in its construction.” 

When President Eisenhower entered the 
White House he had no particular views on 
the seaway, or at least that was the impres- 
sion he gave out. Proponents of this scheme 
to mulct the United States taxpayers saw an 
opportunity to cash in on his unfamiliarity 
with the subject, and Incidentally, on his 
popularity. Obviously the President has been 
sold a bill of goods by selfish and unscrupu- 
lous individuals. 

Congress is quite familiar with the argu- 
ments that will be advanced on the military 
and economic value of the seaway. All were 
shot full of holes before. President Roose- 
velt, it will be récalled, put a uniform on the 
seaway during the Second World War in the 
hope of getting it through Congress, going 
as far as to say the outcome of the conflict 
depended on it. The seaway, of course, was 
not built and we won the war; in fact, if it 
had been authorized, it would have inter- 
fered with the war effort, since it would have 
diverted manpower and materials. The vul- 
nerability of the seaway and its closing 5 
winter months out of the year are other mat- 
ters that have been thrashed out. 

A great deal of pressure has been brought 
on Congress, especially on new Members- 
We can expect the usual deals whereby its 
backers will endeavor to get votes in ex- 
change for support for aid on other legisla- 
tion. This is the sort of artifice that is 
employed since the seaway cannot stand on 
its own two feet. 
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Congress, of course, is not going to rubber 
stamp the President’s in toto. We 
sincerely hope that, in the public interest, it 
Will reject his recommendation of the sea- 
Way. The duty of Congressman Bonin, al- 
Lipsey & member of the President's party, 

clear 


Testimony of Dr. Loos and Dr. Magnuson 
on the Development of a Health Pro- 
gram 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
continuing its hearings on the develop- 
ment of a health program, the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
On January 12, 1954, heard Dr. H. Clif- 
ford Loos, cofounder of the famous 
Ross-Loos medical group located in Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Dr. Paul B, Magnu- 
Son, chairman of President Truman's 
Commission on the Health Needs of the 
Nation, 1951-52, and former Chief Medi- 
cal Director, Veterans’ Administration. 

The following are excerpts taken from 
Dr. Loos’ statement describing the origin 
and operation of the Ross-Loos medical 
group in Los Angeles, Calif.: 

The Ross-Loos medical group consists of 
Physicians associated in the form of a co- 
partnership, and engeged in the practice of 
Medicine. It consists of 130 full-time staff 
members. All devote their full time to the 
Practice of medicine and surgery, or to the 
administration of the affairs of the Ross- 
Loos medical group. 

The purpose of Ross-Loos Is to supply 
medical care to its patients (subscribers and 
dependents). In this sense it differs not at 
all from a private physician, whether he op- 
erates singly or with others. All patients 
pay for their services. 

Ross-Loos does differ from almost all other 
medical groups in the manner of payments 
by its patients (its subscribers). Payment 
for services (both for groups and individuals) 
is based on a periodic payment plan. For 
this periodic payment (by groups and indi- 
viduals) Ross-Loos agrees to take care of 
almost all medical and surgical services 
(there are certain specified exemptions) 
necessary for the patient. 

All persons either in groups or as individ- 
uals desiring Ross-Loos medical service must 
make application for the service. No solici- 
tation or advertising of any kind has ever 
been or will ever be engaged in by Ross-Loos. 
Ross-Loos conforms strictly to the ethics of 
the medical profession. 

All subscribers are free to terminate the 
Ross-Loos service at any time. All patients 
of Ross-Loos have free choice in the selection 
of a physician or physicians from its large 
staff of more than 130 physicians. Con- 
sultants outside the staff are available at all 
times, and are frequently called in. 

Ross-Loos is not a corporation, not a co- 
operative, not a non-profit organization. It 
is not a part of, nor is it subsidized by, any 
foundation, trust, religious, eee, po 
litical, or secular body. 
agency. Tk to Dot tik AAO i ee 
seeks nor receives any support, grants, sub- 
sidies, or special favors from any unit of 
government—liocal, county, State, or Federal, 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ROSS-LOOS 

‘The basic points in the Ross-Loos philoso- 
phy were and are: 

1. The pool the combined skills and knowl- 
edge of a group of physicians, including 
specialists to care for their patients. 

2. To render medical and hospital service 
to individuals through their voluntary afili- 
ation with a health group or committee. 

3. To establish a monthly fee for service, 
based upon estimated costs of rendering such 
a service. 

4. The organization established to under- 
take this work should be owned, managed, 
and controlled by doctors of medicine, 

5. The same ethical rules which covered 
the individual practitioner should apply to 
each and every staff member of the group, 
and the group itself. 

6. The organization should not engage in 
any advertising or in the solicitation of sub- 
scribers to its services, 

RULING ON CHARGES OF VIOLATING ETHICS 


Group medicine, as practiced by Ross-Loos 
medical group, was largely a new venture in 
the early 1930's. Quite naturally most phy- 
sicians did not understand it. Some of them 
feared its growth. Others charged Ross-Loos 
with violating the ethics of the medical 
profession by solicitation of membership 
through advertising and other means, In 
1934 charges to this effect were brought 
against Drs. Ross and Loos by the members 
of the Los Angeles County Medical Associa- 
tion, and they were ordered expelled from 
the association, The two partners appealed 
the decision and carried the case to the 
judicial council of the parent body, the 
American Medical Association. The highest 

body of the medical profession declared that 
the ‘charges were not properly proven, that 
an adequate investigation had not been made 
and that proper procedure had not been fol- 
lowed. The judicial council then reversed 
the decision of the county medical associa-. 
tion and ordered the physicians reinstated. 
This was done. 

NATURE OF ROSS-LOOS SERVICES 


Subscribers to Ross-Loos services consist 
of: (1) those who subscribe through a group; 
and (2) those who subscribe individually. 

There is no definite limit to the size of 
the group which makes application for medi- 
cal services with Ross-Loos medical group, 
but anyone desiring membership within the 
group must sign an individual application 
for service. A contract or agreement is 
entered into between the official representa- 
tives of the group and the Ross-Loos medi- 
cal organization. 

The basis of accepting members In a sub- 
scribing group varies with the many factors 
of physical condition to be considered. 
Some of these are—whether the employer 
asks for a preemployment physical examina- 
tion; the stability of the employees; the male 
and female complement of the group; the 
age of the applying employees, All of these 
will influence whether the group can be 
taken without physical examination or 
whether any control will be exerted. 

Once the members of the group have been 
accepted, Ross-Loos agrees that the medi- 
cal group shall furnish medical and surgical 
care and attention, including professional 
consultations, treatments, examinations, 
surgical procedures, and preventative care, 
including the following: Laboratory tests, 
X-ray examinations, physiotherapy treat- 
ments, splints and dressings, consultations, 
eye examinations, ambulance service (for a 
distance not to exceed 15 riding miles trav- 
eled by a patient on any 1 trip), and hos- 
pitalization in a 2-bed room for a period 
not to exceed 90 days in any year. 

INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIBERS ACCEPTED 


Late in 1936 Ross-Loos medical group 
Modified its structure to permit individual 
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subscribers the use of its services. The deci- 
sion to permit individual subscribers was 
taken only after long and careful considera- 
tion among the partners of the organization 
Tor it was feared that office and administra- 
tive overhead would increase the cost to 
individual subscribers very substantially, 
As a matter of fact, however, the rate for 
individual subscribers is usually no more 
than 50 cents per month above that of group 
subscribers, 

At the close of 1952 Ross-Loos had 28,000 
group subscribers and 9,000 individual sub- 
scribers. In addition, it is estimated that 
the average number of dependents per sub- 
scriber is 2.2. This means in actual fact, 
that there are between 125,000 to 130,000 
patients who are regularly served by the 
Ross-Loos medical group. 

Group subscribers are also entitled to spe- 
cial privileges at low fees for services ren- 
dered to their dependents. A dependent is 
defined as a spouse and children under 19 
years of age. At present the following 
charges are made to dependents: $1.25 for 
office calls, $2 for daytime resident calls, 
and $2.50 for resident calls at night. Minor 
operations performed at the office (including 
surgery and recovery bed) cost not over $20. 
Major operations cost $25. Confinement 
cases, including prenatal and postnatal care, 
cost $50. 

Individual subscribers: Any person be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 50 is eligible for 
application (although a member of any group 
may transfer to individual membership re- 
gardless of age). A prospective member must 
first contact one of the offices of the Ross- 
Loos medical group either by mail, telephone, 
or in person to get an application form. This 
must be filled out and a physical examina- 
tion undertaken. Individual subscribers pay 
83 for the examination plus a $6 registration 
fee payable at the same time. In the event 
an applicant is not accepted as a subscriber, 
the registration fee is refunded. Individual 
subscribers pay a monthly fee of $6, payable 
on the first day of each month for the pre- 
ceding calendar month. 


THE STRUCTURE OF ROSS-LOOS 


Due to the size of its operations, the part- 
nership established a number of subcommit- 
tees (usually of three doctors each). These 
subcommittees include: Finance, hospitali- 
zation, personnel, purchasing, housing, main- 
tenance, and scientific, 

Dr. H. Clifford Loos acts as administrator 
and with the help of the partners handles 
all problems of administration and control, 
Dr. Donald E. Ross is the chief surgeon and, 
assisted by the partners and staff, devotes 
his time to the medical, surgical, and scien- 
tific interests of the organization. 

DEPARTMENTALIZATION OF SERVICES 

Home calls, whether day or night, are ob- 
tainable by merely calling any office of the 
group, Special members of the office staf 
route and schedule these calls from the 
home-call doctors to speed the service and 
avoid unnecessary travel by the doctors. The 
home-call office always checks on the patient 
the following day to find oyt whether addi- 
tional services are needed. 

Nearly 90 percent of all Ross-Loos patients 
are examined or treated at one of its offices 


building, where there are 20 recovery beds to 
take care of patients. 

Ross-Loos does not maintain its own hos- 
pital, nor does it intend to build one. Nearly 
all its patients are sent to Queen of Angels 
Hospital, 

THE ROSS-LOOS CLIENTELE 

Ross-Loos subscribers represent 


a good 
cross section of the population of Los An- 
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geles County. 
included. 

Occupationally they include university and 
college professors, high school and elemen- 
tary school teachers, policemen, firemen, city 
and county civil-service employees, depart- 
ment of water and power employees, librar- 
ians, dairy workers, bakers, engineering em- 
ployees, aircraft employees, retail market em- 
ployees, postal employees, rubber workers, 
oll workers, motion-picture employees, radio 
network employees, insurance-company em- 
ployees, astronomers, bus drivers, consumer 
groups, real-estate groups, brokerage-house 
employees, and many others. 

Individual subscribers represent every walk 
of life from unskilled laborers to bankers. 

The majority of group subscribers are civil- 
service employees or teachers, Most other 
groups, too, are made up of skilled or pro- 
fessional workers in occupations or indus- 
tries where there is relative job security and 
low turnover. Such stability and security 
make for greater security and stability of the 
medical group itself. 

THE SUBSCRIBERS’ HEALTH COMMITTEE 

The key to successful group medical prac- 
tice and the maintenance of effective Maison 
between Ross-Loos and its patients lies in the 

_ subscribers’ health committees. 

The health committee is the direct, active, 
responsible representative of the subscribers. 
Every group which wishes to obtain for its 
members (and thelr dependents) the medi- 
cal services of Ross-Loos, no matter how 
large or small, must first select or elect a 
health commitiee to act as official spokes- 
man for the group. 

It is the health committee which works 
out details of the written agreement entered 
into between the subscriber group and Ross- 
Loos. It is the health committee which 
assumes responsibility for collecting dues 
from its members and turning these fees 
over to Ross-Loos. This procedure enables 
the health committee to keep a close and 
accurate tab on its members. 

The health committee performs another 
Invaluable function in that it serves as a 
clearing house for questions, complaints, and 
suggestions from its own members. Sub- 
scribers make known their wants and com- 
plaints more freely to such a committee than 

or administrative staff of 


Almost all nationalities are 


tions, questions, or complaints, to the proper 
authorities of Ross-Loos for action. This 
procedure is a valuable time sayer for all 
concerned and is also a means for speed and 
efMficient action. Tensions and misunder- 
standings between patients and the doctors 
can be cleared up quickly with a minimum 
of friction. 
THE MEDICAL STAFF 


No matter how efficient and effective all 


responsibility of the personnel com- 
mittee of the partnership. 

Ross-Loos has attempted to meet the 
problem of the physician-patient relation- 
ship in many ways. First and foremost has 
been its insistence that each subscriber have 
a free choice, insofar as possible, in selecting 
from among the large staff the physician 
whom he likes best. The physician, in turn, 
comes to know these patients intimately. 
To all intents and purposes they are his pa- 


` 


bers and other personnel are constantly re- 
that Ross-Loos patients must be 

treated with both co and efficiency. 
At the time the Ross-Loos medical group 


first 10 years of its existence, its major prob- 
lems consisted of the following: 

1. How to interest physicians in associat- 
TVC 
men 
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2. How to overcome the general hostility of 
the medical profession and the public indif- 
ference to group medicine. 

3. To determine how complete should be 
the medical coverage given groups subscrib- 
ing for Ross-Loos services. 

4. How to determine in advance an ade- 
quate monthly fee to the subscribers which 
would be low enough to be attractive to 
them, yet high enough to enable the group 
to attract good doctors. 

5. To determine the extent of the area 
which could be covered in terms of service 
and home calls. 

6. To arrange for speedy and adequate hos- 
pitalization. ’ 

Within a year's time it was realized that 
the original monthly fee was inadequate to 
give proper medical cgre to the subscribers 
and their families. Medical and hospital ex- 
penses mounted rapidly. For example, in 
1930 Ross-Loos paid $2.75 a day for hospitali- 
vation of its patients. Now the rate exceeds 
$25 a-day. At intervals as they have oc- 
curred these increased costs were explained 
to the health committees. New proposals 
were made which were acceptable to the 
committees, which, in turn, helped work out 
new fees commensurate with the services 
being given. 

Additional problems now faced include: 

1. The threat of governmental interfer- 
ence in the practice: of medicine. 

2. Richly subsidized defense plants and 
governmental agencies which can and do set 
the standard of price for physicians, nurses, 
technicians, receptionists, secretaries, and 
other help. 

3. The aging population of the country at 
large and the higher average age rate of the 
subscriber groups. 

Solution to the last of these problems has 
been partially met by use of a sliding scale 
of dues. 

To attract and hold efficient personnel, 
various incentive programs have been de- 
vised, as well as reducing hours of work, 
increasing pay, and giving all employees nu- 
merous other benefits, 

How to meet the continued encroachment 
of Government in the field of medicine is one 
which obviously cannot be solved by the 
Ross-Loos medical group nor even by the 
medical profession as a whole. It must be 
solved by an enlightened citizenry. 

STATEMENT OF DR, PAUL B, MAGNUSON 


Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, chairman of 
President Truman’s Commission on the 
Health Needs of the Nation, 1951-52, and 
former Chief Medical Director, Veterans’ 
Administration, made the following 
statement: 

In the time allotted to me, I cannot begin 
to cover the major recommendations con- 
tained in the several thousand pages of our 
five-volume report. However, in a letter of 
transmittal to former President Truman 
when our report was submitted on December 
18, 1952, I summarized the Commission 
thinking in this paragraph: 

“There is one major thread of philosophy 
which runs through every phase of this re- 
port. We Commissioners believe that pro- 
viding good health care starts at the grass 
roots. The building up of our health re- 
sources in terms of training more health 
personnel and providing more physical facil- 
ities must start from the ground up. We 
have recommended Federal grants-in-aid to 
these and other necessary activities because 
we believe that the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to stimulate them, not to con- 
trol them. Government must take the lead- 
ership in the promotion of good health; its 
major energies should go here rather than 
rebel ern direct operation of health serv- 

I understand this committee Is particular- 
ly interested in means through which we 
can extend prepayment health insurance to 


cover more of the individual's medical bill, _ 
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This was probably the most important sub- 
ject with which our Commission wrestléd 
during its year of deliberations; we heard 
more than 800 witnesses, and most of them 
were severely critical of the limited coverage 
offered by present insuranec plans. Statis- 
tical evidence presented at a 3-day Commis- 
sion panel on the financing of medical care 
indicated that present insurance plans cover 
only about 15 percent of private expenditures 
for medical care, 

The growth of private health insurance in 
the past two decades is deeply gratifying, but 
it must broaden its sights in the coming 
years. It concentrates far too much on cover- 
ing minor illnesses, and spends far too much 
time and money processing small claims for 
$5 and $10 medical bills. For years I have 
been an outspoken critic of the fine print in 
these insurance policies; the policyholder 
who takes the trouble to read that fine print 
is dismayed to learn the policy excludes the 
big medical expenses which break the back of 
the average wage earner. 

In a speech in October 1952 in the cam- 
paign preceding his election President Eisen- 
hower came out in support of Federal aid for 
insurance against catastrophic illness. In 
September 1953, Mrs. Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in the Eisen- 
hower Cabinet, told delegates to an Ameri- 
can Hospital Association convention that 
“we have not yet found a way to save any 
average American family from destruction 
by the catastrophic illness, * * * Tubercu- 
losis, poliomyelitis, strokes, congenital de- 
fects, cancer, arthritis and many other dis- 
eases by their very duration can still wreck 
many a family’s economy.” 

The voluntary health-insurahce system 
can insure these major medical expenses, 
but it must be protected against financial 
disaster. I have been advocating Federal 
reinsurance for a long, long time, and this 
recommendation was described in these 
words in our Commission report: 

“Federal reinsurance of private prepay- 
ment plans to enable them to extend their 
services and still be protected from financial 
catastrophe. Each participating plan would 
pay into a Federal insurance agency a cer- 
tain proportion of the premiums collected 
from its members. The Government would 
then guarantee to meet any liability exceed- 
ing a certain maximum, in a manner similar 
to the reinsurance principle as applied to 
other forms of risk.” 

I am therefore deeply gratified that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in his state of the Union 
message of January 7, announced that his 
administration would propose a Federal re- 
insurance bill to the current session of Con- 
gress. 

There is nothing new about the reinsur- 
ance principle. The Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation does it on bank deposits, 
the Veterans’ Administration does it on 
building loans, and so on. Probably every- 
one in this room has his home insured 
against catastrophic fire, but probably not a 
one of you has insurance against the catas- 
trophic illness which strikes much more fre- 
quently than a disastrous fire. 

Any insurance company, in order to qualify 
for such reinsurance, would have to meet 
governmental standards which would specify 
the completeness of medical coverage and 
outlaw the fine print which many chiselers 
put into present-day policies. I am unalter- 
ably opposed to the Government insuring 
health-insurance policies which aren't worth 
the paper they are printed on. 

The past 5 years have witnessed a few 
significant experiments by insurance com- 
panies in underwriting the expenses of catas- 
trophic illness, with particular emphasis 
upon poliomyelitis. I think the next decade 
will witness a tremendous growth of this 
kind of insurance because of insistent pub- 
lic demand for wider coverage. Blue Cross, 
Blue Shield, and many commercial com- 
panies see the vital need for catastrophic 
insurance, but they are afraid to write a lot 
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Of it because they haven't enough actuarial 
data to set premiums which will keep them 
in the black. A Government guaranty will 
Blve them the needed shot in the arm to 
experiment and develop sound premiums 
and policies. 

I realize there are many problems to be 
solved in writing this insurance, but I think 
there are certain general principles which, 
if followed, will guarantee the success of 
the venture. Here are a few of them: 

1. Catastrophic insurance should cover the 
entire family, and it should cover all pro- 
longed illness with the probable exception 
of mental luness and tuberculosis. It should 
Underwrite all medical expenses—doctors’ 
bills, hospitals, surgical oporations, drugs, 
and nursing care. 

2. It should have-a ceiling payment. Tes- 
timony before the Commission indicated a 
Proper upper limit of 82,500 for any one 
ness. 

3. It should have a lower limit, below 
Which the Insured person will be expected 
to defray. expenses. Some medical econo- 
Mists have suggested the insurance company 
should be Mable for medical expenses that 
89 beyond 1 month of family income, For 
example, for a person earning $3,600 a year, 
Medical expenses over 6300 would be a catas- 
trophe; for the person earning $7,200, the 
Geductible would be twice as high—#600. 
Whatever yardstick is chosen, the impor- 
tant point is this; the individual should 
handie minor medical expenses out of his 
family budget, but not be charged anything 
When these medical expenses get beyond 
his reach, This is exactly the opposite cf 
Most present health insurance, which pro- 
tects against minor expenso but withdraws 
its protection when the going gets really 
rough. 

4. Catastrophic insurance must spread it- 
Self over as wide a risk area as possible—the 
More policyholders, the lower the premium, 
It is difficult to estimate costs with so lit- 
tle data at hand, but our Commission studies 
indicate that it need not cost more than 650 
per family per year. 

5. How about the 50 percent of American 
families whose income is @3,000 a year or 
less? I agree with President Eisenhower that 
the Federal Government has a definite re- 
Bponsibility to ald in the extension of med- 
ical care to those who are unable to afford 
it. As we said in our Commission report: 
“One of the most important roles of the 
Federal Government in health is to act as 
& catalyst, to stimulate new programs and 
to expand existing ones.“ Through grants- 
in-aid, the Federal Government should make 
it economically feasible for both nonprofit 
and commercial insurance companies to in- 
dure low-income groups. With this impor- 
tant proviso: The individual must be left 
absolutely free to decide from whom he 
Wants to purchase his insurance, so long as 
he chooses a reputable company which 
meets minimum standards of coverage ap- 
Proved by the Government, 


Congressman Van Zandt Is One of the 
Great Legislative Leaders of the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 
Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, a few years ago Congressman 
James E. Van Zant visited my district 
in the State of Washington. He made 
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speeches in four cities in my district. 
In each of these places many citizens 
would come up to him and say, Hello, 
JIMMIE.” ‘Congressman VAN ZANDT as he 
shook hands with each one would call 
each greeter by his first name. 

I was amazed at the number of peo- 
ple who knew JIMMIE and even more 
amazed by the number of persons JIMMIE 
knew by name, Other Congressmen, 
whose districts JIMMIE VAN Zanvt has 
visited, tell equally amazing stories of 
Congressman Van Zanpt’s legion of 
friends everywhere and of JIMMIE'S 
amazing memory for names and faces. 

But people everywhere do not only 
know and like JITE Van ZANDT. They 
also admire him for the fine qualities 
of ability and leadership he displays in 
everything he undertakes. 

He is known in and out of Congress as 
one of the Nation’s best-informed Con- 
gressmen. He is an authority on atomic- 
energy development, on preparedness 
and defense, on veterans’ matters, and 
on foreign affairs. Many of us other 
Congressmen go to him for information 
and advice on these subjects because his 
interest in such national problems is wide 
and varied and his information on them 
vast. 

Yet along with all this, Congressman 
Van ZAnvD? always has time to handle the 
smallest problem of any constituent in 
his district, which is a large and active 
one. Handling these problems takes 
much time and involves much detail. 
One of the things one frequently hears 
about Congressman Van Zanpr is that he 
never fails to personally read and answer 
every letter that comes to his office. He 
does this despite the fact that his mail 
is one of the largest of any of the 435 
Members of the House. 

How is JIMMIE Van ZanvT able to 
handle this great amount of mail, attend 
to all his committee work, and take an 
active part in almost all activities of the 
House of Representatives? The answer 
in one word is “work.” «JIMMIE VAN 
ZANDT is a prodigious worker. He works 
long hours and he makes every minute 
count. Also, his attendance record is one 
of the best. Of him it is said, “JIMMIE 
Van ZaNDT is always on the job.” 

I was not surprised, therefore, when 
I read in the hometown newspaper of 
JIMMIE VAN Zaxpr, the Altoona Mirror, 
of Altoona, Pa., that 400 of his home- 
town people held a testimonial dinner 
for him at the Penn-Alto Hotel in that 
city on January 9. This dinner by his 
hometown friends, who know him best, 
was a fitting tribute to Mr. Van ZANDT 
for the fine work he has done for them, 
for his district, for his State, and for his 
country, 

Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, the princi- 
pal speaker, at this Congressman VAN 
Zaxpr testimonial dinner said, “JIMMIE 
now belongs to the Nation.” That state- 
ment is a true summary, I believe, of 
what Jmmite’s friends in Congress and 
his multitude of friends throughout the 
Nation think of him. 

All of them will agree with the senti- 
ments expressed by an editorial in JIm- 
MIE VAN ZANDT’s hometown newspaper, 
which reads; 
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A Parntor tx ACTION 


Home folks and yisitors from nearby coun- 
ties, as well as guests from Government, 
labor, and military circles, paid tribute to 
Altoona’s most prominent citizen, Congress- 
man James E. VAN ZANDT, at an overflow 
testimonial at the Penn-Alto Hotel last 
Saturday. 

More than 400 joined in greeting the Con- 
gressman from the 20th District and high 
tribute was pald to his service with the 
Government, 

“Jimmie now belongs to the Nation,” said 
Maj. Gen, Melvin J. Maas, United States 
Marine Corps, retired, who was the principal 
speaker. He referred to Jimmie'’s service be- 
ing most valuable due to his long association 


‘with affairs in Washington and his activity 


with mot important congressional com- 
mittees, 

Friends from Altoona and Blair County and 
the adjoining counties comprising the 20th 
District, Centre and Clearfield, joined in ex- 
tolling Congressman Van ZaNnpr and the 
record crowd heard him praised as “a living 
American patriot in action.” 

Mr. Van Zanor is now concluding his 
seventh term, totaling 14 years, as the repre- 
sentative from this district in Washington, 
He has soared to high posts in the Govern- 
ment and presently holds positions on the 
powerful Armed Services Committee and the 
Atomic Energy Commission, He is next in 
line to head the Armed Services Committee, 

The Congressman first entered Congress 
in 1938, serving in the 76th Congress. He 
served for the 77th and 78th Congresses and 
then resigned to enter World War II. serving 
in the Pacific with the Navy. He also served 
in the Navy in World War I. He was re- 
elected to the 80th Congress, also serving in 
the 81st, 82d and 83d Congresses. He has a 
service of 36 years with the Navy, including 
both World Wars, and service in Korea and 
other tours of duty. 

The testimonial, planned by his numerous 
Altoona and district friends, applauds the 
fine service of Congressman Van ZanprT. His 
on-the-job record at Washington is oute 
standing and he qualifies at each session as 
the Member most frequently in his assigned 
seat to answer rolicalls and participate in all 
sessions. He is one of the best recognized 
and best known Members of Congress, as 
well as the best informed. 

Congressman Van Znmr most ably repro- 
sents his district and Pennsylvania in the 
Hall of Congress, His friends are most ap- 
preciative of his record. 


St. Lawrence Seaway: Weak Defensa, 
No Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am pere 
suaded that the President's program, as 
outlined in his state of the Union mes- 
sage, will enjoy a surprising amount 
of support in the Congress and that there 
will be little in it that will not stand 
up under the inspection of a longer leg- 
islative look, taking into account our do- 
mestic and international commitments 
inherited from previous administrations, 

On the proposition of building the St. 
Lawrence seaway, however, we have 
something that can bring little of bene- 
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fit to the Atlantic seaboard and would 
in fact set up a Frankenstein that would 
do irreparable damage to Pennsylvania 
industry and more particularly to the 
port of Philadelphia. It will be my pur- 
pose to oppose the seaway plan, and I 
find convincing support for my position 
in the following editorial appearing in 
the January 9 issue of the Philadelphia 
Enquirer: 

Seaway Is Weak DEFENSE, No Economy 

Because we subscribe wholeheartedly to 
the broad principles in President Eisen- 
hower's state of the Union message to Con- 
gress does not, of course, mean that we say 
“Yes” to every recommendation he makes. 

To put it bluntly, we think the President 
has been sold “a bill of goods“ on the St, 
Lawrence seaway and we hope Congress will 
save his administration from making the 
serious mistake of spending billions on that 
boondoggle. 

Mr. Eisenhower supports the seaway for 
“security as well as for economic reasons.” 
He does not go into detail on those reasons, 
but we believe he has been badly misin- 
formed concerning this proposal which, the 
facts show, would promote neither our de- 
fense nor our economy. 

Let's first look at the economic facts. The 
United States Army engineers, in 1948, esti- 
mated that the St. Lawrence seaway—at that 
time—would cost over $800 millions for a 
27-foot channel, and over $154 billion for a 
85-foot channel. This did not include the 
cost of deepening harbors, dredging harbor 
approaches, and dock construction. Obvi- 
ously, all those costs would be much higher 
today than in 1948. 

There is a second set of economic facts. 
The St. Lawrence seaway is purposely de- 
signed to divert shipping from east coast 
ports, including Philadelphia. It is frankly 
intended to benefit another section of the 
country at our expense. It is admitted that 
if the hopes of seaway backers are realized, 
millions in the Eastern Atlantic States will 
find their commerce, industry, and liveli- 
hoods undermined. 

Easterners have been called selfish for ob- 
Jecting to that. But if there is any motive 
more selfish than a proposal to tax the whole 
country for a seaway of limited benefit to a 
limited area, then we don't know what it is. 

In short, the seaway is not only costly and 
uneconomic in itself, but one of its avowed 
goals is to undermine the economy of one of 
the largest taxpaying areas of the Nation. 

We will be told that all this is outweighed 
by the value of the seaway to national de- 
fense 


Let's look at the facts here, too. Let's 

consider, first, a fact which the most ardent 
seaway propagandists do not deny—that the 
seaway will be icebound, frozen up, out of 
business, for at least 4 or 5 months of each 
year. 
Its construction calls for several dozen 
locks, all of which would be vulnerable tar- 
gets for a bombing mission, and any one of 
which, disabled, would shut down much of 
the seaway for an indefinite period. 

Finally, as to the argument that the sea- 
‘way is needed to transport iron ore from Lab- 
rador and Venezuela, ore shipments over the 
long and tortuous route would be highly 
vulnerable in. wartime, and that very slow 
haul would, again in wartime, probably force 
use of faster and better protected means of 
transport not only for ore but for all defense 
shipping in the St. Lawrence area. 

Now suppose a defense emergency does 
not arise in warm weather. Suppose it arises 
in winter. Then the seaway would be as 
useless as a fifth wheel on a two-wheeler 
bike, 

That's why we believe the President has 
-been misinformed. To cut expenditures for 
@ur armed services on one hand and spend 
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billions Yor a vulnerable seaway is a concept 
of defense mighty difficult to understand 
save in the light of political pressure from 
midwest politicians. 

Above all, it is difficult to see how tHe pro- 
posal to spend vast sums on the seaway can 
be reconciled with the administration's tax 
and economy policies. 


Pay Raises for Postal and Other Federal 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
most important that the Congress recog- 
nize the plight of the Federal employee 
and take immediate action to relieve the 
strain of his economic distress. During 
the first session of this Congress much 
was said, but little was done and abso- 
lutely nothing was accomplished in that 
direction. Congress has reserved unto 
itself the power to determine the salaries 
which are to be paid to postal employees 
and to Federal employees in the classi- 
fied service. Likewise the Congress has 
assumed the fesponsibility for maintain- 
ing those salaries at an adequate and 
just level. 

We are all aware of the increase in the 
cost of living which has continued unin- 
terruptedly during the past few years, yet 
nothing has been done for the postal 
employee to cope with that problem and 
he is suffering untold hardships. The 
last pay raise which was received by the 
postal employees and the classified em- 
ployees was in 1951, thus for more than 
2 years they have been unable to meet 
their expenses because of restricted, in- 
adequate income and now stand with 
their backs to the wall pleading that we 
take notice of their problems and grant 
them the financial relief which they 
justly deserve. 

The New York Federation of Post Office 
Clerks last year made an economic sur- 
vey of its members, many of whom reside 
in my district, and found an appalling 
situation. Approximately 75 percent of 
the members were forced to supplement 
their incomes by working on second jobs 
or by having their wives take employ- 
ment outside the home. Over 42 percent 
of the employees are working on second 
jobs, and about 33 percent of the wives 
are working. In addition to this, nearly 
70 percent of the employees have had an 
increase in their debts during the past 
year, an increase averaging $540. Ap- 
proximately 25 percent have found it 
necessary to borrow on their life insur- 
ance, 

It is inconceivable to me that Congress 
will allow this sort of situation to go on 
any longer, These people are forced to 
rely upon us to secure a fair rate of re- 
turn for their hours of hard work. By 
no stretch of the imagination can we say 
that they are receiving a fair return 
when they are forced to take other jobs 
to make ends meet, when they have to 
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borrow on their insurance policies, thus 
decreasing the security of their families. 
We cannot say that we are meeting our 
responsibility to Federal employees when 
one-third of the wives are forced to take 
jobs outside of the home, when debts con- 
tinue to increase—when, in effect, the 
very existence of the family is being 
threatened. A pay increase now, not 
many months in the future, is what the 
Situation demands. We would not expect 
@ man with a broken leg to wait months 
before a doctor was called, just to see if 
his leg would knit satisfactorily without 
medical attention. No more should we 
expect the postal and classified employ- 
ees to wait months for aid which they 
need, and need badly, at this very mo- 
ment, 

We have heard a great deal of talk 
about the desire of the present adminis- 
tration to improve the civil service and 
the lot of the Federal employee. Cer- 
tainly one way to improve it is to pay 
him an adequate salary. I maintain 
that there are no more deserving em- 
ployees, no harder working or more con- 
Scientious men and women than those 
we find in Federal service. There is n0 
need for me to tell you.of the impor- 
tance of the functions they carry out- 
They collect the revenue, they guard the 
ports, they carry the mail, they appre- 
hend criminals and smugglers, they keeP 
the records and the books, they give care 
to our veterans and our aged, they help 
industry and the farmer. Where would 
our country be without the men who are 
responsible for keeping our communica- 
tions system in operating order? How 
could we hope to keep our Nation strong 
and healthy and prepared to lead the 
fight against world communism without 
the unceasing efforts of thousands of 
conscientious Federal employees per- 
forming jobs which touch our lives in 
innumerable points? 

The employees who rendered excellent 
service over the years and are now re- 
tired also find that the benefits which 
they receive, are completely out of bal- 
ance with the high cost of living de- 
manded at the present time. For this 
reason the retirement benefits of former 
Federal employees should likewise be in- 
creased in order to permit these per- 
sons, in advanced age groups, to main- 
tain themselves with respect and some 
little security. Many of these people 
who have no independent means, are 
compelled to accept family charity as @ 
last resort for otherwise they would be 
unable to provide for themselves ade- 
quately. 

My remarks may be summarized in a 
few words. Postal and classified em- 
ployees are in serious financial dificul- - 
ties. These employees are conscientious, 
hard-working, efficient, and deserving. 
Congress, and Congress alone, has the 
power and the responsibility to remedy 
their financial situation. The financial 
problem confronting the retired em- 
Ployees should likewise be taken into 
consideration and their pension benefits 
increased. It is obvious that immediate 
action should be taken by Congress to 
provide adequate salary increases for 
both postal and classified employees of 
the Federal Government presently em- 
ployed as well as those retired. 
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Government in Agriculture—An Address 
by Hon. Karl C. King, of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
Dieasure that I commend to the atten- 
n of my colleagues in the House, and 
particularly those who represent agricul- 
tural constituencies, the appended tran- 
Script of am address delivered by Hon. 
L C. K before the recent conven- 
tion of the Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion of America. This reprint is taken 
from the Packer, issue of December 12, 
and represents the straightforward 
thinking of a man whose practical expe- 
Tience entitles him to speak for those 
Who still believe in free enterprise: 

The subject of this panel discussion is 
Usted in the program as “Government in 
Agriculture.” It is a very appropriate titie, 
Tor we have arrived at that stage in the 
development of our American economy where 
government is a very important factor in 
the success of any enterprise. 

It must be admitted that in this country 
Which was founded on the principle of maxi- 
mum freedom to the individual in the pur- 
Suit of his own livelihood, with his success 
determined largely by his own ingenuity, we 
have now arrived at that point of develop- 
Ment where individual Ingenuity is limited 

Government rules, and individual success 
ls diminished by taxation to support the 
Monster of government which we have 
Created. 

It is, therefore. altogether fitting and 
Proper and quite pertinent to the vegetable 
industry that we should today be discussing 
the importance of government in agriculture. 
In the enterprise of producing food and fiber 
for general consumption, producers today 
are more dependent upon government gifts 
&nd government regulation than they are 
Upon their own ability to meet competition 
on a basis of hard work and efficiency. 

This is a timely discussion because it is 
Possible that a majority of the people of 
this country will still vote for the preserva- 
tion of the free enterprise system if they 
Understand the signs of approaching dan- 
Ger. Our Republic was founded on the prin- 
Ciple of freedom in enterprise, with the 
founders knowing full well that this meant 
the individual right to make a profit and 
individus] chance of making a loss and 
going broke, Therein lies the most potent 
and most intelligent force for adjustment 
Of supply and demand at a fair price level. 

Yet the founders of this Republic knew 
that the success of this system depended 
upon the wisdom of the people, for one of 
them said that the free enterprise system 
will live only until 50 percent of the people 
find out that they can persuade the Federal 
Government to give them something which 
they have not earned at the expense of 
those who pay taxes. 

Thus, in the epecific field of agriculture, 
We find ourselves today in a precarious 
Position, with more than 50 percent of the 
voters in American agriculture willing to 
destroy the free enterprise system because 
they have found out that through political 
Pressure they can exact from the Federal 
Government fixed rewards for production 
Tegurdiess of how much the supply may 
be out of balance with demand. This sum- 
Mer's tour of the House Committee on Ag- 
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riculture produced plenty of evidence that 
a majority of growers of every crop under 
high support prices will vote for a continu- 
ance of ‘these supports. Many admit that 
the giving of such guarantees Is no proper 
function of the Federal Government, but 
insist that, since it has embarked upon a 
program of arbitrarily distributing the 
wealth of the country, they want to get 
their share, 

Of course, I should qualify this general 
indictment by saying that the members 
of the Vegetable Growers Association of 
America are not guilty, for it is well known 
that this segment of agriculture Is still 
operating in a free economy with only spo- 
radic attempts on the part of the Govern- 
ment to interfere with the law of supply and 
demand. Yet I must say that this is only 
because the master-minds of Government 
have been unable to devise a schéme for 
Government purchase and storage of perish- 
able commodities. 

Perhaps we of the vegetable industry 
should be quite content with this situation, 
But we, too, pay the tax costs of the Federal 
Governnient, and we, too, can be the victims 
of socialism, since it is quite evident that 
we must retain our free enterprise system 
as a whole or submit to a completely social- 
ized national economy. 

Looking at the whole agricultural picture 
in the United States, we have already aban- 
doned free enterprise and set up regulated 
socialism in the basic crops: corn, wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, dairy products, and even 
peanuts, of which the Government owns only 
143 milion pounds. It is hard to keep up 
with the total Government purchases of agri- 
cultural products, but a fair estimate at 
present would exceed $3 billion and some 
authorities estimate that the Government 
may own tze billion worth of agricultural 
products by April 1, next spring. 

The prociaimed theory is that the Govern- 
ment buys these surpluses so as to keep them 
from adversely affecting the free market. 
But anyone knows that these surpluses hang 
over the market as a dagger at the throat of 
any optimistic buyer who would dare spec- 
ulate on future values. 

What is the Government to do with these 
surpluses? If there is any merit at all to 
the theory of Government purchases to re- 
lieve a market, then the only logical thing to 
do is to dump these surpluses in the sea and 
let the taxpayers pay the bill, although this 
would have its bad effect by reducing con- 
sumers ability to buy. Some say use food 
instead of ammunition in dealing with for- 
eign countries, but thus far every attempt 
to give away surplus food to foregin countries 
has had its reverberations in enmity rather 
than in friendship. 

The farm subsidy program as a whole has 
cost American taxpayers over $20 billion. 
But this is not the only disturbing factor 
in this socialistic scheme. When Govern- 
ment commits itself to the purchase of sur- 
pluses, it must device schemes of regulating 
production. And, although acreage restric- 
tions thus far devised have not been drastic 
enough to take the Government off the hook, 
you vegetable growers are all cognizant of 
the dire threat to your business in the 
diversion of restricted acreages. 

What is the West going to do with 4 mil- 
lion acres which they cannot put into cot- 
ton next year? What are the wheat farmers 
going to grow with 17 million acres which 
the Government says they cannot put in 
wheat? Other crops not thus far supported 
by the Government are bound to have their 
tree market destroyed by overproduction. 

So the Government. if it follows through 
logically, must protect those producers by 
putting a dozen more crops under support 
prices. Thus we see this creeping socialism 
finally encompassing every agricultural 
product as a matter of logical necessity. 
It is only one step further to conclude that 
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if we socialize agriculture we must march 
forward with the socialization of every 
other segment of our national economy. 

I know you vegetable growers are fearful 
of the effect of this crop diversion on your 
program, and you have made well-stated 
please to keep cotton and wheat acreage 
from being diverted to vegetable crops, 
But I predict you are yelling down a rain 
barrel for the time being, because the 
Government does not yet have the courage 
to be so drastic as to tell a farmer that he 
must completely abandon the growing of 
marketable crops on restricted acreage. It 
will come, but we must live a few years yet 
under half socialism until a new generation, 
which never knew the free-enterprise sys- 
tem, acknowledges its complete subservience 
to Government regulation. 


Old Order of Amish Mennonites and 
Social Security Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr, GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a letter addressed to me by 
Bishop Joni F. Byler, of Volant, Pa., in 
which he sets forth the reasons why his 
sect are opposed to any form of insurance 
and requests that they be excused from 
receiving a social-security number: 

New WILMINGTON, Pa., January 5, 1954. 
Hon. Louis E. GRAHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D, C. 

Dran Sm: Please be advised that we ot the 
Old Order of Amish Mennonites are opposed 
to insurance in any form according to the 
tenets of our religion. 

We hereby request that our sect be excused 
from receiving a social security number for 
any of our people who work for others in 
agricultural lines or trades, or who are self- 
employed. We have no objection whatever 
to paying the social-security tax, but we do 
object to having any number assigned to 
any of our people, except as to employers. 
The point involved here is that we do not 
object to paying social-security tax, but we 
do object to having any of our people being 
placed in the position where any insurance 
would be available to them at any time, now 
or in the future. 

There is the only insurance we Amish have 
and can use: “But when thou doest alms 
let not the left hand know what the right 
hand doeth that thine alms may be in secret 
and thy Father which seeth in secret Himself 
shall reward thee openly,” 

Fundamentally, we cannot accept subsi- 
dies, welfare, or old age pensions. Our 
churches provide for our poor and needy 
with raiment, food, shelter, hospital, doctor 
bills and other necessary expenses. We are 
also willing to help our neighbors of any 
other denomination or sect, or even our 
enemies. We apply the Golden Rule, “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

This is a very serious matter with us, and 
we urgently request that you give our objec- 
tions based on religious scruples, your most 
favorable consideration. 

We hope and pray to our good Lord that 
he protects our good Government that we 
may still live in the way our forefathers 
taught us and the way the Bible and Jesus 
taught us. 
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We also feel like Jesus said about tax. 
“Render therefore unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar's and unto God the things 
that are God's.” 

We, a humble sect of Amish Pilgrims want 
to try to live like the Scripture says, The 
fruits are love, joy. peace, long suffering gen- 
tleness, goodness and faith. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bishop Joni F. BYLER. 


Unemployment in Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
last week I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp figures showing the dangerous 
unemployment situation in Michigan. 
The situation is becoming progressively 
worse and should be of grave concern to 

us here in Washington. 

The Michigan Employment Security 
Commission, a few days ago, published 
unemployment figures showing that as 
of December 15, 1953, the number of 
unemployed in Michigan was 138,000, of 
whom 82,000 were in Detroit. 

Over the past weekend the commission 
published an estimate bringing these 
figures up to date. The commission es- 
timates that, at this time, there are 168,- 
000 unemployed in Michigan, of whom 
107,000 are in Detroit alone. This 
amounts to about 7 percent of the entire 
labor force. 

The unemployment situation in De- 
troit and in Michigan as a whole is to- 
day as bad as it was in January 1952, 
when 107,000 workers were unemployed 
in Detroit, or 7.4 percent of the labor 
force. Unemployment at that time was 
due to material shortages resulting from 
the defense buildup. Today unemploy- 
ment is due to lack of buyers and the 
backing up of cars on dealers’ hands. 

In 1952 there was good reason to be- 
lieve that unemployment would be re- 
duced when and as the materials short- 
age was overcome and as more contracts 
were placed when plants and trained 
work forces were available. Today, as of 
January 11, 1954, with the announce- 
ment last week of a Defense Department 
‘cutback in tactical vehicles on order 
from General Motors, Reo, and Chrysler 
plants that will mean layoffs of 10,000 
workers and general uncertainty about 
markets if and when peace finally 
“breaks out” following the present truce 
in Korea, there is an urgent need for 
bold, prompt action by the Eisenhower 

tration to check and reverse the 
present trend toward more and more 
unemployment, 

To show how deeply this recession has 
bitten into Detroit already, let me give 
more facts: 

In the Detroit area since July 1953, 
22,055 Chrysler workers with seniority 
have been laid off. In one plant, Dodge 
Main, over 13,000 seniority employees 
and over 6,000 probationary employees 
have been laid off since July 1953. 
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Last week Plymouth announced cut- 
backs in production that resulted in lay- 
offs of 2,350 Plymouth workers and 4,200 
workers at the Briggs plant and a lay- 
off of 1,000 in a supplier’s plant at Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

The Hudson plant last week shut down 
production until January 20, throwing 
4,500 employees out of work for 10 days. 


Fight Reds the American Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include an editorial from the 
November 22 issue of the Denver Post, 
of Denver, Colo. I have little to add to 
this editorial, for its philosophy and its 
internal logic are complete in them- 
selves. I do want, however, to urge that 
this editorial be thoughtfully read and 
carefully considered for it has a great 
deal to say on an important subject on 
which we seem to have too little reason 
in some quarters. 

The editorial follows: 


Ficut Revs THE AMERICAN War 


“I refuse to answer on the ground that it 
would tend to incriminate me.” That state- 
ment is being heard frequently these days— 
in congressional hearings, in grand-jury 
rooms, in investigations by loyalty boards set 
up by various cities, schools, and other 
agencies, 

The immediate reaction of some people to 
such a refusal is a shocked, “Ah, hah. The 
witness must be guilty of something, for 
otherwise an honest answer could not pos- 
sibly incriminate him.” 

It is only a short step to the next conclu- 
sion—that the right of refusal to testify on 
grounds of self-incrimination is dangerous 
because it is being used to shield Commu- 
nists, security violators, Red sympathizers 
and spies. 

That thought has brought about various 
demands for limitations on the right of re- 
fusal to testify and an effort is being made 
to convince the public that it is disreputable 
to refuse to testify against one’s self in 
Communist investigations if not in other 
types of criminal cases. 

Some Members of Congress want to clothe 
congressional committees with authority to 
force witnesses to talk by granting Immu- 
nity from prosecution. If a witness could 
not be prosecuted, he could not incriminate 
himself in the eyes of the law by anything 
he might say, so he would have to talk or 
go to jail for contempt. 

Attorney General Brownell favors such a 
law provided his Department could approve 
or disapprove the extension of immunity in 
any particular case. 

Mr. Brownell also wants a law to permit 
the use of wire tap evidence in espionage 
cases. In that way a man's own words could 
be used as testimony to incriminate him, 
assuming, of course, that the proposed law 
would prove to be constitutional. 

Senator McCartuy has proposed a law to 
deny tax free status to any educational in- 
stitution having a faculty member who had 
refused to testify on the ground ‘of self- 
incrimination. The sure result of such a 
law would be to put a high penalty on the 
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use of a right guaranteed him by the Oon- 
stitution. Also, it would fix a certain 
amount of Federal control on educational 
institutions. 

Senator McCarrHy and others have helped 
create in the public mind the impression 
that anyone who uses the right to refuse 
to testify must be guilty per se. Such an 
impression is contrary to commonsense, law. 
and history. 

Is it reasonable to suppose the framers of 
the Constitution put in it a provision which 
would protect only guilty persons—a protec- 
tion the innocent would never need? And 
what value would the right of refusal to 
testify have if the use of that right were no 
more than a silent confession of guilt? 

Attacks now being made on this funda- 
mental right stem from hysteria, a desire to 
shortcut the normal process of gathering 
evidence against suspected offenders and, pri- 
marily, from misunderstanding. 

Refusal to testify Is based on the fifth 
amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion, part of the bill of rights. The fifth 
amendment provision in one form or an- 
other is found in most of State constitutions 
also. 

The fifth amendment says, “No per- 
son * * * shall be compelled in any crim< 
inal case to be a witness against himself. 
The courts have held that “any criminal 
case” means not only trials in criminal courts 
but also hearings before grand juries, con- 
gressional committees, and other investiga- 
tory bodies. To be entitied to refuse to tes- 
tify a person does not have to be formally 
accused of a crime. 

Of course, the amendment does not be- 
stow the right of refusal to testify on every- 
one. The right is reserved for persons who. 
from the nature of the questions asked or 
from other circumstance, are justified in 
believing that they are under suspicion and 
are in real danger of being prosecuted, either 
rightfully or wrongfully, if they answer cere 
tain questions, 

The witness does not have to fear actual 
conviction in order to exercise the right of 
refusal to testify. Fear that an effort is 
being made to build up a case against him 
is enough, provided the fear is reasonable. 

The United States Supreme Court has rec- 
ognized, for example, that an excessively 
timid person would be justified in refusing 
to testify if he feared he would make such 
a poor impression under questioning that 
he would bring suspicion on himself which 
might result in his prosecution. 

It is significant that the fifth amendment 
does not use the words “incriminate” ot 
“gelf-incriminate.” Instead it uses the words 
“witness against himself.” 

If in refusing to testify a man said he 
was standing on his right not to testify 
against himself he would give a more favor- 
able impression than if he refused to testif? 
on the ground that he might incriminate 
himself. The layman ls likely to construi 
“incriminate myself” as meaning “prove my 
self guilty.” That ís a false conception. 

Why then do witnesses use the term “in- 
criminate myself“? The answer seems to lie 
with lawyers. The words “criminate him- 
self“ were used by Justice John Marshall in 
his fifth amendment decision in the case Ol 
Aaron Burr in 1807. That case has served 
as a precedent ever since. 

Lawyers, to be safe, advise their clients t¢ 
use words which would plainly bring the 
protection as defined by Marshall. But ín 
doing so they bring unjustified suspicion on 
their clients In the pulbic mind. 

To Understand the fifth amendment it 1 
necessary to look at its background. Long 
before the Constitution was written, there 
was a maxim of English common law, “Nemt 
tenetur seipsum accusare,” meaning Ne 
man is bound to accuse himself.” 

That maxim was a dearly won right which 
grew out of the excesses of the Inquisition 
The purpose of the Inquisition was to pun 


all the teachings and tenets of the church. 
In trials during the Inquisition no one 
Could refuse to answer any question regard- 
ing his beliefs, If he tried to refuse he was 
3 He bad no right to know who ac- 
‘Used him. Children could be used as prose- 
witnesses but not as defense wit- 
Often a court was the accuser and 
the trial judge also. Penalties for heresy in- 
‘ded burning at the stake and forfeiture 
property. Methods of the Inquisition 
used later to punish political dissent- 
Torture to extract confession was used 
even in our own colonia) times. 
When those dark days were over, men wrote 
into their laws guaranties against any such 
s in the future—rights of trial by 
tury, rights of habeas corpus, rights of re- 
ng to testify against themselves. 
Our courts have been living with the right 
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they are now doing more investigating 
ever before. 

In most courts it ls well recognized that 
the accused need not take the witness stand 
u he does not wish to do so. He has that 
tight under the fifth amendment. 

In most courts the prosecutor is not al- 
to comment on the fact that the 
defendant did not testify. The exercise by 
the defendant of his right to silence may 
dot be made to appear as a suspicious cir- 
Sumstance. In fact, if the defendant does 

testify the judge normally instructs the 
his failure to be a witness may not 
ainst him, 
congressional committees, which are 
at the investigating business that 
have faled to adopt proper rules of 
ure, have frequently shown impa- 
with rights under the fifth amend- 
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witness declines, on the ground of 
e self-incrimination, to say whether 
ever been a Communist, he may then 
whether he ever was a spy, whether 
stole secret documents, whether he 
passed secret documents to Communist 
ts. 
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When he is through refusing to answer 
those additional questions on the ground 
Of possible self-incrimination his character 
has been pretty well blackened by inference 
and the headlines proclaim Blank Refuses 
To Say if He Was Spy. What protection 

the fifth amendment been to him? 

If courts suddenly displayed the same lack 
Of feeling for the spirit of the fifth amend- 
Ment that some congressional committees 
have shown, the entire country would be 


Those who find fault with the fifth amend- 
ment keep asking, “If a man is not a Com- 
Munist how could he possibly incriminate 

by saying he is not?“ There are 
Many possibilities, if we want to get into 
the field of conjecture. - 

He might, for example, know that some- 
One had accused him of being a Communist 
and he may fear that if he answers the 
Question he may find himself facing a per- 

trial with his word pitted against that 
Of his accuser. In such a circumstance the 
Prudent course might be to refuse to talk. 

No one could be so naive as to suppose 
that. only innocent persons seek refuze in 
the fifth amendment. We do not doubt that 
Many Communists have taken advantage of 
it. But those who take the position that 
Only the guilty need the protection of the 
fifth amendment must, to be consistent, 
take the additional position that innocent 
persons are never falsely accused and 
Suspected. 

We can understand the frustration con- 
Greesional investigators feel when a wit- 
Ness refuses to say whether he was a Com- 
Munist. But, should we whittle away the 
Tights all persons, innocent or guilty, have 
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under the fifth amendment in the hope of 
catching more Communists? 

Crimes such as murder and kidnaping are 
proved everyday without forcing people to 
be witnesses against themselves. Are not 
our law-enforcement agencies capable of 
dealing with espionage on the same basis? 

We hope Congress and the country will 
consider carefully before trying to put any 
limitations on the fifth amendment. We 
doubt if a law to give immunity to wit- 
nesses in the hope of forcing them to taik 
could guarantee enough immunity to be 
constitutional. 

If the Government sees fit to deny Gov- 
ernment employment to persons who refuse 
to talk by invoking the fifth amendment, 
we can find no fault with that action, A 
Government job is not a right, but a privi- 
lege. 

President Eisenhower's order to discharge 
Federal employees who refuse to testify is 
no invasion of rights under the fifth amend- 
ment because by taking a Government job 
a person automatically waives certain rights 
of privacy and secrecy which other persons 
retain. 

However, if Congress should try to drive 
from private employment persons who have 
invoked the fifth amendment, the right to 
refuse to testify would become meaningless. 
And the next easy step could be the es- 
tablishment of a police state, complete with 
wiretapping on all telephones. 

In our efforts to stamp out communism 
we must be careful that we do not throw 
away our hard-won heritage of rights and 
adopt Communist methods instead. 


The Need for Improving Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, ever 
Since the Social Security Act was adopted 
during the first administration of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in 1936, those of us in 
the Democratic Party who have always 
supported this legislation have been 
anxious that it be continually improved 
to meet new conditions of life in these 
great United States. 

While it is true that this program of 
helping our people prepare adequately 
for their needs on reaching retirement 
age was at one time a straight political 
party issue—with Democrats in favor 


and most Republican Members of Con- 


gress opposed—we have all been grati- 
fied over the years to see that members 
of both parties by and large have come 
around to recognize the value of this 
great idea in social progress, Today, few 
Members of Congress would deliberately 
and knowingly vote to erd the program. 

But we all know that the program is 
far from good enough to go on any 
longer without substantial improvement, 
including the broadening of coverage 
and the increase of benefits. 

Iam proud to join with scores of other 
Democratic Members of the House in 
proposals we jointly support for adding 
10 million more people to the rolls; con- 
tinuing the present Federal contribution 
to the States for old-age assistance pay- 
ments to needy persons outside the in- 
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surance system without charging these 
costs against the social security trust 
fund—which must be kept sound; in- 
creasing the limitation on monthly earn- 
ing to $100; payment of benefits and 
waiver of premiums for workers perma- 
nenily and totally disabled; broadening 
to $4800 the present $3,600 base on 
which contributions and benefits are 
based; retaining the present 2 percent 
contribution which went into effect Jan- 
uary 1; and also developing a formula 
for higher benefits based on the increase 
in living costs. 

These proposals, included in the state- 
ment authored by the gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. Joun D. DINGELL, one of 
the architects and builders of the pres- 
ent social-security system, will go far 
toward bringing social security more 
closely in line with current needs. 


Address of Hon. Edward H. Rees Before 
the Federal Club Upon Receiving the 
1953 Award for Outstanding Public 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
the following editorial from the Wash- 
ing Star of January 12 makes a fitting 
introduction to the fine speech delivered 
on January 11 by Hon. EDWARD H. REES, 
of Kansas, on acepting the award for 
outstanding public service from the Fed- 
eral Club, here in our Nation’s Capital. 

No Member of Congress is as deserving 
of this award, which in the words of the 
Star make him the Government man 
of the year.” Mr. Rres was the pioneer 
in such matters as loyalty tests, efficiency 
ratings, the merit system for Govern- 
ment and civil-service employees. 

He has been one of the best friends of 
the postal employees and all civil and 
Government servants, and it is to the 
credit of the Federal Club that they 
have recognized, fittingly, this conscien- 
tious, forward-looking, modest, and pa- 
triotic Congressman, 

The outstanding address that Mr. 
Rees delivered follows the Star editorial. 
[From the Washington Erening Star of 
January 12, 1954] 
GOVERNMENT "MAN OF THE YEAR” 

Chairman Epwarp H. Rees of the House 
Civit Service Committee well merited the 
honor bestowed on him by the Federal Club, 
an organization made up of Federal person- 
nel administrators and other officials. Ac- 
tually, his designation as Government “Man 
of the year“ might have been equally ap- 
propriate in any of a number of recent years. 
The Kansas Republican has been an out- 
standing worker for a better civil service 
throughout his 17 years of congressional 
service. He is credited with starting the 
movement for a Federal loyalty program and 
he has sponsored many measures designed to 
improve the efficiency of the Federal estab- 
lishment and the welfare of its employees. 
The merit system has no more tireless de- 
fender than Representative REES. 
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Abbnkss ny Hon. Epwarp H. Rees or Kansas 
BEFORE THE FEDERAL CLUB UPON RECEIVING 
THE 1953 AWARD FOR OUTSTANDING PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


President Fuller, Past President Peterson, 
and Mr. Vallance, chairman of the awards 
committee, and other officers of the Federal 
Club, distinguished guests, and members of 
this great organization, it is with mixed feel- 
ings of humility and gratitude that I come 
before you on this occasion. There are 
times—unusual occasions—when words do 
not really express one’s thoughts and feel- 
ings. That is the situation in which I find 
myself tonight. To say I appreciate this 
honor and that I am grateful is not enough. 

I realize it is seldom in one's lifetime that 
such recognition is accorded. This is a ma- 
jor event, a highlight, in my years in Con- 


gress. 

To be a recipient of this honor is bound to 
create a feeling of concern as to my ability 
to measure up to everything it really means. 
I know, too—and I would like to emphasize 
as much as I can do so—this recognition and 
this honor are shared by and with the peo- 
ple I have the privilege to represent in the 
Congress of the United States. It is because 
pf them I am here tonight. It is because of 
your organization, and it is in their name, 
that I accept the award and the honor. 
From the bottom of my heart, let me say, 
“Thank you. With your help Tu do my 
best." 

Now may I in turn salute this fine organi- 
gation for its unselfish contribution to public 
service. 

This Federal Club, composed of executives 
in Government positions, has a keen percep- 
tion of the complexity of our Government's 
operations, 

Your program has received commendation 
of Chief Executives over the years. I notice 
that President Harding sald, and I quote: 
“I have been impressed that the club’s ad- 
ministration and methods are such as to 
make it a possible clearinghouse of sound 
ideas regarding the coordination of Govern- 
ment activities.” 

This evidences your deep interest, as well 
as your knowledge and understanding, of the 
importance of personnel programs as a part 
of good government, which you share with 
our committee. 

Too often people are prone to look at per- 
sonnel as just so many units. As a matter 
of fact, personnel is, or should be, a com- 
position of many indlviduals—men and 
women like yourselves—who have made con- 
tributions to our Government. 

Many times Federal employees have be- 
come targets of unfair and unjustified criti- 
cism, because a few employees fall to live 
up to their obligations and responsibilities 
in Government, Too many times the dis- 
credit hurts those who should not be blamed. 
There should be a way by which employees 
could be credited with the many fine things 
they do for the Government. The incentive 
would mean much. When those who deserve 
it receive the recognition to which they are 
entitled, a great deal will be accomplished 
in making the Government service more at- 
tractive. 

In the final analysis what the people of 
the United States think of their Federal em- 
ployees is the impression that the employees 
themselves create in the way they do their 
jobs every day, and in the service they give 
to the public. All Federal employees should 
have this in mind as they go about their 
daily tasks, I think that Federal employees 
should have as their objective that they will 
add to, and certainly not detract from, the 
opinion and esteem that the people of the 
United States have for those in public service. 

I would like to comment, briefiy, on the job 
that our committee is doing in the direction 
of making our Government more eficient 
and giving better service to the people of the 
country at less cost. 
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Our committee has not sought the Kleig 
lights or sensational headlines. We have 
tried to do our job in an efficient and work- 
manlike manner and conduct our studies in 
a somewhat judicial atmosphere. We have 
tempered our decisions with some of the ex- 
periences that we have had in our private 
lives, and I believe that our committee 
represents a cross section of all of the people 
of the United States. In addition, it draws 
its membership from States where more 
than half the Federal employees are living 
and working. 

There are occasions, and I believe this is 
one or them, when it is well to spread on the 
record some of the work that has been done 
and the accomplishments that have been 
made so these things can be viewed alto- 
gether as a part of the general pattern of our 
committee activities. They are some of the 
items with which the general public is not 
familiar. 

For example, we recently made a survey 
of one of the large Government units, an 
organization having over 25,000 empioyees in 
Washington and throughout the United 
States. As a result of our survey a number 
of serious administrative errors and pro- 
cedures were uncovered. As a further re- 
sult of the survey the entire personnel pro- 
gram was changed. It was not only a change 
‘In the responsibility of the personne! divi- 
sion—and incidentally one of the changes 
made was the assignment of a civilian as per- 
sonnel director instead of a military officer— 
it was as well a revision of the personnel 
responsibilities through all supervisory 
channels. 

Another important study is being made 
for us by the Comptroller General's Office. 
This is a study of the military counterpart 
organization, at least that is what we term 
it; what we are talking about, of course, is 
the assignment of a military officer and a 
civilian in the same job. I have had an 
opportunity to follow this study rather 
closely, and I am sure that when the results 
are finally published this study will have a 
far-reaching effect in personnel policy and 
personnel utilization throughout the Fed- 
eral Government. 

One thing that I am particularly pleased 
about in the course of this counterpart study 
is the cooperation between our committee 
staff, representatives of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, and the officials of the Department of 
Defense. In fact, there is a good deal of 
evidence indicating that this study has 
played a large part in the re-evaluation of 
the needs of the military service, and savings 
in the military departments which will run 
to many millions of dollars. We have been 
most interested to follow the effects of our 
efforts, both here at home and abroad. 
Many of you have probably read in the news- 
papers the new plans to replace troop divi- 
sions overseas by clvillans, not only at a 
great savings in dollars, but also as a means 
of calling our troops back and eliminating 
the need for heavy draft calls in the future. 

In line wtih giving due credit for efficiency 
as far as personnel is concerned, I believe 
that something must be done about perform- 
ance rating systems in order that due credit 
might be properly given to efficient em- 
ployees. This does not necessarily mean 
that legislation is needed. The law estab- 
lishing the performance rating system left 
a great deal of leeway on the part of the 
Civil Service Commission and on the part 
of management to set up performance rating 
systems that would be in line with the needs 
of their particular department. We have 
found, however, that performance rating sys- 
tems must be improved. In fact, in some 
cases they have been administered so hap- 
hazardly that they have actually injured 
employee morale and operating efficiency. 

There is still a need for revision of our 
annual and sick leave system in the Federal 
Government. I believe that Federal em- 
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ployees are entitled to know once and for s 
just what their rights will be. I plan 
introduce a bill within the next few 
which will, if approved, bring this about. 

There are inequities in the Classification 
Act that should be corrected. I think, wi 
regard to overtime, where supervisors j 
employees perform overtime work side by 2 
because of emergencies, employees shou 
not draw more money than the su 
for that period of work. 10 

I believe that employees above grade 
should be given an opportunity to nan 
longevity step increases based on length 
satisfactory service, in the same manner 
lower-grade employees, 

In any reevaluation of the classifications 
of Federal employees we should consider 
what extent the overlapping of grades can 
be eliminated. 

Another matter which will undoubtedly 
come before our committee is the ques 
of Federal employees’ retirement. Co 
provided for a special Committee on Retire- 
ment Policy for Federal Personnel to make 
a study of all Federal retirement systems. 
know that this study committee, headed by 
Mr. H. Eliot Kaplan, has proceeded in iti 
work with great vigor and has developed * 
good deal of statistical information and o 
data on the subject. 

If there is to be a revision of the Retire 
ment Act, it should have as its objective im“ 
provements for Federal employees. Our Fed- 
eral employee retirement system should not 
go backward. I would find it very & 
indeed, to propose any changes 
which would not meet with the whole- 
hearted and enthusiastic support of the Fed" 
eral employees for, in fact, it is the Federal 
employees’ retirement system. 

Of primary importance to me, and to th? 
Nation, is a Federal employees’ loyalty pro, 
gram. You will recall that, as a member of 
the Civil Service Committee in the 
Congress, I arranged for hearings, held in 
executive session, on the question of Federal 
employees’ loyalty, and a volume of 
mony was taken. That hearing developed 
the pattern, which has become public within 
the intervening time, as to the individ 
and the means by which the Communis# 
had infiltrated our Government. 

It has always been my view that the Fed- 
eral employees loyalty program should be 
passed upon by Congress, Federal employe 
organizations, veterans’ organizations, 
many others, have supported legislation 
which would establish a Federal employees 
loyalty program. Legislation on loyalty 
which I introduced in the 80th Congress. 
passed the House with the support of all of 
these organizations. 

This administration acted wisely when it 
took immediate action to conduct a review 
the cases of Federal employees where there 
had been a previous full field investigation. 
This emergency is approaching an end and 
think we should now have legislation on 
all-important subject. 

The loyalty program should be separated 
from the program covering suitability 
Federal employees. There should be no 
lumping together of those who are separ@ 
because of disloyalty and those who are sepa- 
rated because of doubt as to their stability 
or suitability as Federal employees, but whi 
does not reflect at all upon their loyalty to 
the United States. 

It is well known that I favor a reduction 
in the size of the Federal payroll. It hs 
become unwieldy and completely unmanage- 
able. It is unnecessary that there are mor? 
than two million Federal employees on the 
payroll. The people of the United States are 
also of the same mind. 

We must reduce the total number of Fed- 
eral employees and eliminate excessive layers 
of management. We should, however, strive 
to maintain and improve the quality of per- 
sonnel in the Federal career service s0 
fewer employees can handle the work 
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do a better job. This can be accomplished 
Only if we have a sound merit system. 

I am happy that we have been able to ab- 
sorb a large portion of current staff reduc- 
tions by attrition rather than outright sepa- 
ration. I have always favored personnel re- 
ductions being carried out to the greatest 
extent possible by attrition, and I have also 
favored employees being given the longest 
Possible notice when they must be scheduled 
for separation. These two things in them- 
felyes have been and are continuing to be a 
good cushion in the changing situation 
Which is bound to result wherever the Fed- 
eral work force must be reduced. 

A total of 371 bills and 14 resolutions 
Presently are pending before my committee, 
about two-thirds relating to the postal serv- 
ice and one-third to the civil service. Well 
Over 200 represent employees“ legislation of 
One kind or another, including 15 on salary 

Increases, 57 on retirement, 10 on leave, and 
the balance on a wide variety of miscellane- 
dus or fringe benefits. 

Nine of these bills would effect either gen- 
eral or special adjustments in the postal 
Yate structure. One such general rate bill I 
introduced last session, and extensive hear- 
Ings were held on this legislation. When 
these hearings were concluded at the end 
Of the session, it was understood that this 
legislation would be the first order of busi- 

ness in the present session. Action on this 
Tate legislation was again urged by the Presi- 
dent in his state of the Union message. 

It is expected that the committee also will 
hold hearings on employees’ salary and 
Classification legislation as soon as the com- 
mittee schedule can be cleared for such ac- 
tion. I have followed the usual procedure by 
Tequesting reports on this legislation from 

‘the Bureau of the Budget, the Post Office 

Department, and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion so that these reports—which we needed 
if this legislation is to be considered ob- 
jectivelyſ—will be available at such time as 
the committee may hold hearings on these 
Problems. Leave, retirement, and loyalty 
are, as I have mentioned, other employee 
Questions on which it is very likely that the 
Commitee likewise will decide to schedule 
hearings. 

Any discussion of the Federal personnel 
Program would be incomplete without paying 
a tribute to the President of the United 
States and the effort he is making to improve 
the civil service, and provide a merit system 
in career positions in Government. 

You and I occupy a unique relationship in 
dur employment. We are a part of the Gov- 
ernment. whom we serve. We have a dual 
responsibility. It is greater than that of any 
other employment anywhere. Let us remem- 
ber that for one group to prosper, other 
groups likewise must prosper. We are a 
part of a great America—none equal to it 
anywhere in the world. 

Let us be alerted to that responsibility and 
serve to the best of our ability. Nothing less 
will do, If we are not willing to serve to the 
beet of our ability, then we should give way 
to someone else willing to do so. May we be 
Teminded also that if our Government should 
be destroyed—and it will not be destroyed 
it will come from within and not from 
without. 

The greatest sin that besets the people of 
Our country, and a sin that has disturbed 
humankind through the years, is the sin of 
indifference. Let us watch, that it does not 
get us down, Make sure we discharge our 
obligations of American citizenship. It is 
your challenge and mine. 

The Constitution does not guarantee in- 
dividual security. It does not guarantee a 
living. It does provide for the greatest op- 
portunity for making a living. It does not 
guarantee happiness, but, again, t does pro- 
vide opportunity, like none other in all the 
world, for the protection of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 
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Let me repeat, you and I as American citi- 
zens and as employees and representatives 
of the best government in all the world have 
a great challenge and a great opportunity to 
make our Government better and a finer one, 
not only for now but for generations to 
follow. Let us work together in the achieve- 
ment of that goal. 


Eisenhower's Strength 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Quincy Herald-Whig: 

EISENHOWER’S STRENGTH 

There will be a great deal of congressional 
sniping at President Eleenhower's legislative 
proposals. This is an election year. All 
Members of the House and more than one- 
third of the Members of the Senate must face 
the voters. Yet the citizens will demand 
action, and the opposition is unlikely to be- 
come stalemating obstructionism. 

The President's strength rests in his sincer- 
ity, conditions which make it especially easy 
for him to win bipartisan support, and his 
vast experience in the flelds which provide 
the major problems in American public af- 
fairs. 

Those problems are foreign affairs and 
national defense. In these hardly anyone 
will deny Mr. Eisenhower is an expert. The 
American people elected the President be- 
cause they recognize these to be the biggest 
problems. They believe his experience qual- 
ify him to make the decisions which may in- 
fluence the future of mankind for centuries. 

Many Members of the Congress on both 
sides of the aisle also believe this, They 
know the President to hold lofty ideals. 
They know his political career is onfy inci- 
dental to his main goal—the welfare of the 
American people and the Western World. 
Having won support of voters of many shades 
of political belief, the President is in posi- 
tion to hold the support of sincere Mem- 
bers of Congress in both parties. 

Eisenhower has given new life to the bi- 
partisan foreign policy, in the formation of 
which he had a secondary_role. He enjoys a 
military reputation never held by another 
President since this country became a great 
power, Therefore, his recommendation for 
emphasis upon air power and new weapons 
will carry great weight in Congress. 

Congressional approval also of Ike's pro- 
posal for support of the Nationalist Chinese 
is likely. This may become one of the most 
important points In our foreign policy. Ike 
thus has served notice that we will stick with 
Chiang, that we will not join our European 
allies in accepting the Red Chinese at this 
time, that we want a clear-cut victory in In- 
dochina, and free allies in south Asia. 

There was a thinly veiled warning to 
France that we expect that country to give 
freedom to Indochina, a warning which will 
not be forgotten in the Far East or in France. 

Perhaps the major controversies will center 
upon domestic proposals. Greater tax re- 
ductions than now in effect will be sought. 
There will be demands for another freeze 
of the social-security tax at 1½ percent each 
for employers and employees. Certainly 
there is no reason, on the basis of present 
social-security payments, for an increase. 
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The boost, effective last January 1, means 
that low-income workers will actually have 
higher taxes, despite the 10 percent cut in 
income rates. 

The proposed extension of social-security 
coverage to 10 million additional workers 
probably will win favor. It shouldn't affect 
the possible freeze of the security rate since 
any additions will produce additional rev- 
enue 

Eisenhower's argument for his farm pro- 
gram was persuasive. The 90 percent parity 
plan, he said, was a wartime program to 
boost production. The situation now is re- 
versed. In urging a fiexible-support plan 
which would encourage use, rather than 
storage, of farm produce he will face the 
opposition of many farm areas. His proposal 
to dispose of the present surplus before 
attempting flexible supports may offer the 
solution. 

His proposals for greater foreign trade free- 
dom are worthy, but they will run into re- 
gional opposition. Intertwined is the whole 
matter of international finance, domestic 
production and markets, and the ability of 
foreign nations to use our own surpluses. 
The chances for & broad trade policy at this 
session are slight. 

Eisenhower's - conservation program was 
one of his best. He proposed that Govern- 
ment do flood control, irrigation, power and 
water supply work where it is necessary and 
local interests cannot cope with the prob- 
lems. 

Home rule for Washington will run into 
trouble. To citizens of other cities, it ap- 
pears fair, but the District is unlike any 
other political division in the Nation. It 
Was set up as the Federal Government's ter- 
ritory, much on the plan of a military res- 
ervation. The Government wanted to be 
free of control by any subordinate unit. 
Most of the people living in the district either 
are Government people, those who supply 
them, or their guests. The Congress is un- 
likely to relinquish control over its own 
property. 

Statehood for Hawaii should be approved. 

Eisenhower's proposal that the voting age 
be lowered to 18 is undeniably fair. Cer- 
tainly the privileges of citizenship shouldn't 
be denied those called upon to fight for the 
country. But this is a matter for State, 
rather than Federal, action. The Congress 
can, however, make recommendations. 

There is much to be done in committees 
before the major portions of the program 
reaches the floor of Congress. Generally it 
is a good prog-am, and most of it should 
be enacted. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a radio 
speech which I delivered on October 1 
last, launching a citizens’ campaign in 
Mississippi for the preservation of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The speech 
follows: 

Crrizzns von TVA 

Tt is, indeed, a privilege to be able to join 
fellow Representatives and Senators in the 
formal launching of a citizens’ campaign for 
the preservation of one of our most cherished 
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possessions—our great Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority system. 

Most of you, I am sure, have heard reports 
that TVA is under attack in Washington 
and is waging a life-and-death struggle for 
survival. The reports, I am sorry to say, are 
true, 

Before p further, I should like 
to present a few facts about TVA—what it 
means to the Nation as a whole, to our own 
area here in Mississippi, and some of the 
reasons why we can't afford to stand by idle 
and allow its efficiency to be reduced even 
a little bit. 

TVA was created just 20 years ago this past 
May—its purpose to improve flood control 
and navigability of the Tennessee River; to 
provide for the agricultural and tndustrial 
development of the Tennessee Valley and for 
the national defense. 

Nationwide, the Authority has surpassed 
the fondest hopes of its creators. During 
World War II. electric power from TVA 
averted a crisis in aluminum production and 
kept new bombers flowing from assembly 
lines. The prewar construction of TVA dams 
and powerplants likewise stood us in good 
stead for a war crisis no one predicted. 

TVA power was used to build the first 
atomic bomb and to hasten the end of the 
war. Today vast additional quantities of 
power are being used at Oak Ridge and will 
be needed at another plant being built near 
Paducah, Ky. i 

In addition to preventing an estimated 
$45 million in flood damage in east Tennes- 
see during the past 18 years, dams in the 
Tennessee Valley are capable of reducing 
floods at Cairo, III., by 2 to 4 feet and lesser 
amounts farther downstream. This provides 
security from flood to 6 million acres of 
Mississippi Valley productive land and will 
reduce the frequency of flooding on an addi- 
tional 4 million acres. 

Let me recite just a few of the accomplish- 
ments we have made during the past 20 
years in the Tennessee Valley region. 

From a backward area—downtrodden since 
the Civil War and caught in the throes of a 
depression—we have developed on a scale 
unequaled anywhere else in the country. 

Industry has pushed ahead of agriculturs 
us a source of income—from a ratio of 15-23 
in 1939 to 20-13 in 1950. The standard of 
living for farm families, based on such fac- 
tors as electricity, telephones, automobiles 
and the value of products traded, increased 
Taster than in any other section. 

Industrial expansion is further reflected 
in a doubling of the number of employed 
in manufacturing since 1929. This has been 
accomplished by rapid growth in general 
business, trade, service, finance, transporta- 
tion, and construction. 

The abundant and economical power sup- 
plied by TVA has been the base upon which 
this growth has been athieved. It has been 
a broad base and an ample base thus far, 
because the men who head TVA operations 
have had the foresight to anticipate our 
growing needs and ‘ave continually in- 
creased our power supply as our needs re- 
quired. 

How well we can continue to progress in 
the future depends entirely on the willing- 
ness of our national leadership to continue 
this expanding base for our power needs. 

Gordon. Clapp, Chairman of the TVA 
Board, has sald: 

“It is utterly useless to press for industrial 
development unless yoü think also of a grow- 
ing, expanding power supply. If you would 
destroy a region, you destroy its power sup- 
ply. If you would hold a region to a lower 
standard of living, you can do it by placing 
a limit on its supply of electric power. If 
you would build a region, you butild an ever 
greater and greater supply of electric energy.” 

Few realize the completeness with which 
our region has allied itself with TVA power. 
The original act, as advanced by the Gov- 
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ernment, provided for TVA as the sole sup- 
plier of power, allowing local communities 
to forsake all private-power sources on the 
assurance it would provide all their needs. 

Residents of the thousands of communi- 
ties served, by a popular vote, accepted the 
arrangement in good faith. 

In good faith they have invested some $400 
million in distribution facilities of the local 
municipal and rural electric cooperative sys- 
tems. These arrangements were made in 
the confidence that the arrangement would 
continue to meet the growing power needs 
of the people they serve. The pledges were 
made by TVA in 20-year contracts with 150 
local distributors. 

Further casting their lots with the good 
ship TVA, residents of the region have in- 
vested millions of dollars in power-using 
equipment, buying billions of dollars worth 
of home and farm appliances. Investments 
were made in new businesses. industrial 
plants and Industrial plant expansion. 

We are, in a word, so closely allied with 
the entire TVA system that any cut in its 
power potential is a direct threat to our own 
economic future. 

Here in Mississippi, the sections served by 
TV power face the threat of an artificial de- 
pression if adequate supplies of power are 
not maintained—of higher rates If proposals 
already before Congress are realized. 

Powerful influences are at work in a cam- 
paign which, if completely successful, will 
mean the ultimate destruction of TVA and 
which, at best, will mean higher electrical 
bills for everyone—too high for many of the 
farm families which today are enjoying the 
benefits of low-cost electricity. 

Sparked by the well-oiled lobby of private- 
power companies, this crusade has already 
resulted in TVA’s severest setback in its 20 
years of existence, and by the admission of 
its leaders, this is only the beginning. 

During the recent session of Congress, the 
TVA appropriations was cut back $66 mil- 
lion. This included $30 million which would 
have built two new generating units at Pul- 
ton, Tenn., a source of vital importance to 
west Tennessee and north Mississippi. The 
redevelopment program was also trimmed. 

I’m happy to say, though, that our efforts, 
coupled with those of State and city officials 
from the Tennessee Valley States, resulted 
in restoration of funds for two other gen- 
erating plants and enabled us to salvage 
some of the redevelopment funds. 

The move to cut back TVA appropriations 
was the first step in a carefully laid plan. 
Its proponents hope to cripple the power 
supply so that TVA consumers will be forced 
to turn to private power companies for elec- 
tricity. 

The ultimate goal Is to persuade Congress 
to break up the TVA system and to sell it to 
private interests. 

The groundwork for this divide-and- 
conquer plan has been laid by my colleague, 
Representative GEORGE DONDERO, from Michi- 
gan, who has introduced a bill that would 
abrogate the power of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority as sole supplier of power contracts. 

The result would be a hi mix- 
ture of power sources that would eliminate 
TVA's power system as an efficient and eco- 
nomical source. Customers would end up 
paying higher prices both for TVA and pri- 
vate power, 

The threat of Mr. Donvero’s proposal is 
emphasized by his position as chairman of 
the House Committee on Public Works. He 
has already announced that he will hold 
public hearings early next year and has 
written newspaper editors and publishers, 
mayors, and cooperatives officials outlining 
his plan. 

Here is a quote from his letter: 

“It is becoming clear that the cheap rates 
of the TVA, once considered a boon, may 
soon become an economic blight. The very 
cheapness of that power, due to tax and in- 
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terest avoldance, seems to have led to in- 
creasing obduracy by Federal legislators 
representing nonbeneficiary areas to pleas 
for additional funds for further fr 
generating capacity in your area.” 

His use of such expressions as “tax and 
interest avoidance,” and “free-fide generat- 
ing capacity” refiect an attitude which I re- 
gret to say has penetrated the top echelons 
of our national leadership. Fortunately. 
much of it has been due to a lack of in- 
formation rather than a prejudicial attitude- 

I am also glad to report that some of our 
highest leaders, on both sides of the party 
fence, have refuted many of these charges- 

President Eisenhower, in what may have 
been a spur-of-the-moment observation. 
cited TVA as an example of “creeping 80“ 
ctalism.” Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York told a Senate subcommittee it is no 
such thing. 

Long-time enemies of TVA refer to it as 
being “subsidized.” Yet Internal Revenue 
Commissioner T. Coleman Andrews called 
it “a profit-making enterprise.” The facts 
are that TVA has returned a $216 milion 
profit to the Federal Treasury, makes pay- 
ments to the States and counties in lieu of 
taxes and is required by law to repay every 
dollar advanced it in the way of 
appropriations. 

Last year TVA paid $3,036,207 to cities and 
counties in lieu of tax payments and 


tributors of TVA power paid an addit 


$4,333,240. Total payments of $7,369,447 
compare with $3,233,792 which represents 

former property taxes paid on private power 
property prior to the acquisition by TVA. 

In a speech in Colorado Springs last Sat- 
urday, Walter H. Sammis, president of Edi» 
son Electric Institute, told a National Ex- 
change Club convention that the Federal 
Government could erase part of the national 
debt by selling public power projects. 

The facts are that public power projects 
have done more to strengthen the economy 
by increasing tax returns from a local ares 
than any other single factor and this is cer- 
tainly true of TVA. 

Records show that as a result of increased 
earnings residents of the Tennessee Valley 
area now shoulder double the percentage 
the national tax burden as formerly. 

Mr. Sammis’ proposal also ignores another 
factor—the vast amounts of economi 
power supplied for such Government-spon- 
sored projects as atomic energy develop- 
ment. 

So vast is the rate of power consumption 
by the AEC that a saving of a single mill per 
kilowatt-hour means a saving of from $45 
million to $50 million a year to the tax- 
payers. 

For the benefit of you who may not be 
familiar with Mr, Sammis’ organization, al- 
low me to quote briefly from testimony by 
Gov. Frank Clement, of Tennessee, before 
the TVA subcommittee of the House Ap- 
Propriations Committee last May: 

“In 20 years TVA has never requested 
funds to start a single new power plant 
that did not prove to be needed—usually 
before it was finished, In the same 20 years 
private power experts have regularly pre- 
dicted that these same plants would create 
unneeded surplus power. Will the new ad- 
ministration and the new Congress fail to 
read the lessons of history and Usten now 
to these same mistaken, shortsighted proph- 
ets of doom? 

“This propaganda, attributed now to the 
Edison Electric Institute, is the same that 
once emanated from its predecessor, the 
National Electric Light Association (still re- 
membered by us in the Valley) that was dis- 
continued after investigations of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and others disclosed 
the practices in which it engaged. 

“The Edison Electric Institute makes semi- 
annual surveys of future national power re- 
quirements. These surveys represent simply 
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an accumulation of the estimates of the in- 
dividual power systems. In 12 successive 
S€miannual surveys made during the last, 6 
Years, EEI has found it necessary every time 
to raise its long-range forecast. What better 
evidence could there be that the private 
Power spokesmen cannot even forecast ade- 
quately the power requirements of their own 
Service areas? How could it be assumed that 
they would adequately predict the needs of 
the Tennessee Valley?” 

How well the private power guessperte 
evaluated our future needs will be brought 

e to us—possibly quite forciby—in about 
3 years, when the Fulton steam generating 
Plant would have been completed. 

Unfortunately it is us—the people in the 
seven Tennessee Valley States, not the pri- 
vate power people—who will pay through 
the nose if they guessed wrong. 

Iam happy to tel] you that the battle for 
the Fulton plant, though temporarily de- 
layed, is far from lost. 

Gordon Clapp, Chairman of the TVA Board, 
has announced he will ask the next session 
Of Congress to restore funds for the project 
and I am confident of strong backing of this 
Proposal by many of my fellow members. 

I would like to tell you of a way by which 
You can help convince other Members of 
the House and the Senate and the President 
85 the need for an adequate TVA appropria- 

on. 

There is an organization, recently formed 
in Nasbville known as the Citizens for TVA, 
Inc. Today Representatives and Senators in 
the sister States of Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Alabama are joining me in the formal 
launching by this organization of a cam- 
Paign to tell and sell the TVA story. 

The organization has a twofold objective: 
To arouse and educate the people in our 
own area to support TVA and to give them 
a means of arousing interest in our problem 
in other sections of the country. 

Numerous methods will be used, among 
them a “Stump America for TVA” program 
led by 2,500 valley leaders, an advertising 
Program and a letterwriting appeal. 

You can contribute to the success of the 
Campaign by giving it your full support. 
Mayor George Dempster of Knoxville and 
some of our outstanding business and civic 
leaders bere in Mississippi are members of 
the Board. 

They include Mayor James Ballard of Tu- 
pelo, Mayor James B. Buchanan of Holly 
Springs, Mayor Leslie Horn of Corinth, Mayor 
W. J. Propst of Columbus, and R. V. Taylor, 
Manager of the Natchez Trace Electric Power 
Association. 

Every Senator and Congressman from the 

Tennessee Valley is fighting hard to maintain 
and expand the economic gains we have 
made since the advent of TVA. We know 
that the TVA has been a material factor in 
the economic advancement not only of our 
-section but of the Nation as a whole. You 
can rest assured that your Senators and 
Congressmen will continue their fight in a 
Vigorous fashion. However, it is not their 
fight alone. It is yours, too. They want your 
help. They need it. 

This probably leads you to inquire “How 
tan I help?” ‘The answer is simple. 

Interest yourself in this new organiza- 
tion—Citizens for TVA. It is your organiza- 
tion, founded for the purpose of providing 
you—citizens of the Tennessee Valley—with 
means of bringing the truth about TVA to 
the people of the United States. Inquire 
about its aims, ite programs, ite objectives. 
Give it your support. Cooperate with its 
SOE eee Ai: Se SOY. ee 
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In unity tbere is strength. If we will all 
work, fight, and pull together, if we will do 
Our best, we can—we will—win this battle 
against those who would for selfish reasons 
destroy that which has done the most for 
Us, the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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Government Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, a 
few days ago our President directed that 
Government contracts be awarded to 
firms in areas of unemployment. 

Without any desire to criticize, I am 
completely convinced that such order is 
impractical] and further, it is in complete 
defiance of the principle of private enter- 
prise. As a matter of fact, this order 
falls squarely within the term of creep- 
ing socialism.” 

If this order is not revoked by Con- 
gress, the principle of that order can 
become a way of life. It is said that this 
order is for the purpose of aiding New 
England textile mills. The troubles the 
New England textile mills are confronted 
with have not just begun, or are their 
troubles of a temporary nature, and this 
statement cannot successfully be dis- 
puted. Antiquated machinery in the 
New England area tells its own story. 
No one derives any pleasure over this 
unpleasant truth, and I say it only be- 
cause it is true. This Congress will have 
the opportunity and responsibility of 
determining whether that order will be 
continued, or whether the principle of 
private enterprise wil] be upheld and the 
order abrogated by congressional action, 

Bill H. R. 6864, introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia |Mr. Brown], a 
most distinguished member of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and H. R. 6903, by Mr. LANHAM, of Geor- 
gia, a distinguished member of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, are each 
for the purpose of annulling that order, 
and I sincerely hope that one of these 
bills will be speedily passed. Certainly, 
our Government should not be the leader 
in destroying the principle of awarding 
contracts to the lowest responsible bid- 
der, yet our Government is doing that 


very thing. 


Such an order will not even relieve un- 
employment temporarily. Giving work 
to a certain area only means other areas, 
which can produce as good or betier arti- 
cles at a lower price, cannot get Govern- 
ment work and unemployment will surely 
result in those areas. 

In the district which I have the privi- 
lege of representing are many textile 
mills. It so happens that the owners of 
those mills, instead of declaring huge 
dividends, elected to install modern ma- 
chinery. Further, these mills have 
plenty of competent, skilled, and loyal 
American labor steeped in the traditions 
of Americanism and it is a sad commen- 
tary on our American system that our 
Government has elected that these mills 
and laborers must remain idle although 
they can and are doing better work at a 
lower cost. > 

In 1952 a Democratic President ap- 
proved a similar order and I vigorously 
opposed it, and generally the Republicans 
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opposed it. The gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Brown) led the fight on that 
order at that time. The principle is the 
same now as then, and a shift in Admin- 
istration in no wise makes the order of 
President Eisenhower any sounder than 
was the similar order under, President 
Truman’s administration. 

If preferential treatment is continued 
to certain textile industries, it can be 
applied and no one doubts that it will 
in the future be applied so as to give 
preferential treatment to certain areas 
in all of our Nation’s industries, 

This order is so serious in its conse- 
quences that Congress must act now if 
we are not to give lip service to private 
enterprise while seeing that private en- 
terprise is crushed. 


Terms Poland Key to World Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 
Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orp, I include an article that appeared in 
the Chicago Sun-Times on November 12, 
1953, by Bishop Fulton J, Sheen. 

It forcibly describes truthfully the 
manner in which Poland was crucified 
and I believe the article should be of 
widespread interest. 

The article follows: 

Terms PoLanp KEY To WORLD SITUATION 

(By Bishop Pulton J. Sheen) 

The principal reading of the vast majority 
of people is the daily newspaper. This 
means that their thinking is to a great de- 
gree standardized, that their knowledge of 
the world is derived principally from one 
source, and that what has happened is of 
little importance, for nothing is as old as 
yesterday's newspaper. But the past is not 
a dead past, but a living past. , 

As our memory influences our present ac- 
tions, and our future decisions, so what has 
transpired in our political world determines 


to a great extent what will happen in the 


future, p 

Among the past events, perhaps no one of 
recent years so much summarizes our prob- 
Jems as the forgotten tragedy of Poland. 

We remember some years ago writing these 
lines for a radio broadcast: “Poland has been 
crucified between two thieves.” By the two 
thieves were meant the Nazis and the 
Soviets. 

The American people in those days be- 
Ueved that the Soviets were sincere, despite 
Lenins dictum that “we must use every lie, 
deceit, and cunning in order to establish 
world revolution.” 

We received a telegram from one of our 
censors saying that we could not make that 
statement over the air because it would be 
offensive to the Soviets. We sent back a wire 
saying: “How would it be if we call Russia 
the good thief?” But the censor did not 
think it a bit funny. : 

The fact was and still is that Poland has 
been crucified between two thieves. Eighty- 
five percent of its homes were destroyed first 
by the Nazis, and 1 million were made home- 
less. Then came the Soviets to give per- 
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manence to ruin and add new links to the 
chains of slavery. 
LAUNCHED WORLD WAR IT 


Tt was because of Poland that the Second 
World War began, and so it was understood 
as men spoke of “Danzig or the Second World 
War.” Though journalists today speak of 
Russia and the third world war, a more just 
appraisal would be Poland or the third 
world war. Poland is the cameo of the 
world situation; the knot of political Europe; 
the key to whether we will have justice or 
force in the world for the next hundred 
years. 

The uniqueness of Poland is derived not 
from the fact that the Soviets have raped 
Poland and taken it into their imperialistic 
harem, but because at the end of World 
War II Europe concurred in the crime. 

What disappeared was the Poland for 
which Fngland and France took up arms, 
the Poland which was at the heart of the 
Atlantic Charter to which Stalin subscribed. 

The Atlantic Charter promised that every 
people and every nation would be allowed to 
choose the government it saw fit; Poland was 
denied this, first by the invasion of the 
Soviets and then by the concurrence of 
Europe in the murder of Poland. 

The United Nations never seems to see the 
Inconsistency of the Soviets stirring up 
trouble through Africa and Asia and South 
America by inciting nationalism, while at 
the same time denying it to Poland and the 
other countries behind the [ron Curtain. 

Russia had no right over Poland—that is 
elementary international ethics. For Europe 
to give juridical sanction to what was taken 
by force, was to agree in the robbery. 

Just suppose that the whole emphasis of 
the free world in the United Nations was 
changed. Suppose that instead of organiz- 
ing political forces against the enemy 
Russia, it changed the emphasis and re- 
opened the question of Poland? 

DEFENDING A RIGHT 


The stress would then be not on resisting 
an evil, but on defending a right. No na- 
tion is strong when tt Opposes another na- 
tion because it steals; but every nation is 
strong when it affirms that honesty shall be 
the policy in all international relations. 
‘There is more vigor in uniting for the rights 
of Poland than in uniting against the im- 
perialism of Russia. 

If free nations take not the position of 
loving the good, then the hope of Poland 
must be beyond all hopes of politics. 
Then there must be combined in our hearts 
a faithfulness to the duty of restoring 
Poland, along with the enormous inequality 


of the task. Our hopes then must be likened - 


to the flowers and trees that shed their 
verdure in the long winters, only to be re- 
born in another spring. 

One hundred years ago one of the heroes of 
Poland, Mickiewicz, wrote: “Poland, you will 
be taken out of the tomb, because you are 
believing, loving and full of hope.” 

If the nations fall, then Poland must trust 
in the Christ Who wept over the tomb of 
Lazarus, and Who weeps now over Poland. 
Poland will then find its glory assured in 
Him Who says: “I am the Resurrection and 
the Life,” 


Surplus of Wheat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr.BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the most 
valuable asset of national defense that 
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this or any other country can have is a 
surplus of wheat—bread. ‘That we have 
@ year’s supply on hand at this time 
seems to have unbalanced the judgment 
of many of our top administrators. All 
kinds of devices are suggested for the 
purpose of getting rid of this surplus. 
Some say, give it away to countries hav- 
ing hungry people. Even this would be 
a wiser policy than handing out dollars 
by the billions. No one seriously ques- 


tions the fact that these billions will 


never be paid back to the United States. 
Some say, convey this surplus—of 
bread—into something else—any scheme 
to get rid of our greatest wartime asset. 

In a state of war, all admit that wheat 
is a great asset in national defense, but 
now that we are in peacetime the situa- 
tion is different. Just when did we sud- 
denly emerge into a condition of peace- 
time? No peace has been signed, and 
we are still preparing for a possible war; 
men are being drafted, and the present 
moment does not present a peacetime 
situation, yet we are all wrought up over 
the possession of the greatest defense 
asset of all—bread. 

Wheat is not perishable, and history 
shows that all wars in recorded history 
have finally been settled because one side 
or the other was short of bread. Our 
war between the States illustrates this 
conclusively. The South had to sur- 
render because they ran short of bread. 
In the First World War, the Allies starved 
Germany out. In the Second World 
War Germany was starved out again, 
and the program adopted by this coun- 
try to stop the spread of communism 
will continue until the aggressors run 
short of food. Just why the present ad- 


ministration is so worked up over a God- 


given surplus indicates that those pilot- 
ing the Government are utterly unaware 
of what a food asset means to freedom. 

The President’s message seems more 
concerned on how to get rid of this sur- 
plus than it is in the stability of our 
national economy. Some surprising sug- 
gestions were made by the President. 
He proposes putting us on a sliding- 
scale support program, but agrees that 
the change must be gradual, not more 
than 5-percent reduction of support 
prices for any one year after 1955. 
While the support price will be reduced 
after that date, with the authority in the 
Secretary of Agriculture to operate this 
sliding-scale program, the statement is 
made that this will give the farmers 
more take-home money. If the Presi- 
dent can reduce the supports and at the 
same time give the wheat producers more 
money, he would make Houdini look like 
a novice. 

Does anyone want another disastrous 
depression? We are moving in that di- 
rection now. The President thinks that 
the farmer will be prosperdus if the rest 
of the country is. There never was a 
more confused statement. Did not the 
last depression mean anything? Did we 
not find that when the buying power of 
the farmers dried up that the whole 
country went broke? Did not banks 
close until there was an order issued by 
Roosevelt to close all banks and start 
over under a guaranty of bank deposits? 
Did we not find soup lines in every in- 
dustrial center of the United States? 
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Did we not have 15 million people 
roaming the countryside looking ‘for 
something to eat? Did we not have to 
offer work through WPA to avoid a hun- 
ger disaster? Have all these acts been 
forgotten by this generation? When 
buying power was put back in the hands 
of the farmers, when interest and mort- 
gages were paid, dispossessions by fore- 
closure and execution ceased, mortgage 
holders and coupon owners received theit 
money, banks and trust companies re- 
vived, and we emerged from the depres- 
sion only because the farmers of the Na- 
tion, the food producers, again had buy- 
ing power. Where would we have beet 
if we had done nothing for agriculture 
and assumed that by some miracle the 
normal business of the Nation would be 
resuscitated? 

Probably another depression would 
bring this fact home to the 
tion and others who want to entirely ig- 
nore agriculture. 

Iam confident, however, that Congress 
at this session is not going to shut its- 
eyes to the history of the past, no matter 
how many Houdinis may contrive to do 
the impossible. 


The Withrow Bill (H. R. 2344) on 
Postal Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herewith 
a statement by the National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks in support of the 
Withrow bill (H. R. 2344) on postal 
salaries. 

I personally favor the Withrow pro- 
popa as I have introduced an identical 


The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE Executive Commrrres, 
NATIONAL FEDERATION or Posr Orric® 
Cirexs, Wir Rrarror ro THE Nesp ron 
POSTAL SALARY INCREASES 
During the past year numerous proposals 

have been made, both in and out of Con- 

gress, concerning salary legislation for postal 
employees. We have studied all of these 
suggestions very carefully. Such legislation 
is more than vital to the members of the 

National Federation of Post Office Clerks. 

Their livelihood literally depends upon it. 
With congressional consideration of postal 

salaries imminent, we wish to make perfectly 
clear our stand on some of these proposals. 
as well as salary legislation in general. The 
position which we will outline is based not 
only upon our study of the various sugges- 
tions, but also upon the mandate of our last 
convention. 

An increase in postal salaries Is manifestly 
necessary. Not only has the cost of living 
cut the real wages of postal employees far 
below their 1939 level, but other increased 
expenses, such as higher taxes, have greatly 
reduced the net spendable income of post- 
Office clerks. 

These factors must be taken into con- 
sideration by Congress when formulating 
salary legislation, But they are not the only 
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Ones that require attention. Equally im- 
Portant, we believe, is the large rise in the 
Productivity of post-office employees. From 
1945 to July 1, 1951 (the last year for which 
Accurate figures are avallable) the volume of 
mail handled by post offices has risen 27.7 
Percent while personnel has increased 14,3 
Percent. These figures demonstrate a great 
increase in employee productivity. An em- 
Ployee has the right to share in the benefits 
Of his own better work; that right is granted 
in private industry. As a matter of justice 
this right should be extended to postal 
employees. 

For this reason we shall support the 
Withrow bill (H. R. 2344) now before Con- 
ress, This bill will bring the income of 
post-omce clerks up to the 1939 purchasing 
level and will give him the benefit of his own 
Work improvement. 

A proposal by our friend, Congresswoman 
Karnak Sr. Groce, of New York, in an 
effort to solve the postal-salary problem, has 
frequently been mentioned as a possible sub- 
stitute for the Withrow measure. We cannot 
agree with this view. We believe that. the 
Major feature of Mrs. Sr. GEORGE'S recom- 
Mendation, the tying of postal salaries to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics index through 
an escalator, ls detrimental to the future wel- 
fare of postal employeeg for the following 
Teasons: 


Such a floor during consideration of the bill 
ts far from an impossibility. In that event 
galaries could continuously decline—at a rate 
faster than they have ever been adjusted up- 
ward—during a period which resulted in a 
lower cost-of-living index figure. 

2. The St. George bill sets a figure equal to 
2% cents per hour for each point of increase 
or decrease in the cost of living. That would 
mean an immense fluctuation in postal sal- 
&ries—two and one-half times as great as in 
Private businesses using the escalator prin- 
ciple. 

3. Acceptance of the escalator principle 
Would mean acceptance of the principle that 
& wage should at all times be tied to a pre- 
determined standard of living and that an 
employee has neither a right nor a hope to 
Aspire to a better standard. This is not an 
American principle. We should all hope to 
improve our standards of living, both as in- 
dividuals and as a group. The base of all 
scalator arrangements immediately becomes 
the maximum and minimum beyond whien 
Progress is impossible. This principle its 
Neither new nor workable. It has been tried 
and rejected many times in the past and it 
is particularly interesting to note at this time 
that many of the groups now saddled with 

arrangement are seeking ways and means 
Of eliminating it. 

4. Acceptance would also mean that in the 
future the wages of postal employees would 
be set, not by the Congress, not by an im- 
Partial third party, but by their employer. 
The employees themselves would have no 
Voice in the matter. They could do abso- 
lutely nothing if the basis of computation of 
the cost-of-living index were suddenly 
changed to their detriment. 

We oppose equally strongly the various 
Measures which would abolish national wage 
Scales and substitute area rates. The Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks has 
Always advocated the principle of equal pay 
for equal work. We still believe that this is 
the best yardstick for deciding salaries. To 
discriminate against a man because of the 
area in which he lives is as wrong and as 
Stupid ae to discriminate against him be- 
Cause of race, color, or creed. 

The proposals for area wage scales are 

upon a serious economic fallacy—that 
living costs are lower in small communities 
than in the larger municipalities. Rents 
and fresh foodstuffs, to be sure, may cost less, 
but these form only a part of the necessities 
& family must buy. Most purchases, such as 
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packaged, frozen, or canned foods; elothing; 
appliances and furniture, tires, and automo- 
biles, for example, are fair traded. Their 
prices are the same throughout the country. 

We also stand opposed to the so-called re- 
classification of postal positions and wages 
at this time. Such measures would provide 
different rates of pay for different jobs in 
the postal service. 

Contrary to the assumptions behind this 
Proposal, men in the postal service, especially 
post-office clerks, are not “one shot“ spe- 
clalists, The clerk behind the window sell- 
ing stamps must know how to sort mail and 
in most all post offices he does. To classify 
a man according to one particular job not 
only would work a hardship upon the work 
system in all post offices, it would also do 
an injustice to a great many post-office clerks. 
It would create a state of confusion almost 
beyond description. 

Actually, the reclassification clamor is, in 
most instances, only a delaying tactic which 
is being used by the opponents of much- 
needed salary increases. These people know 
full well that it is obviously impossible for 
Congress to pass a necessarily complex re- 
classification bill before adjournment in July. 
The consideration of the hundreds of differ- 
ent types of work in the post office alone 

far more time than the remaining 
5 % months of the current session of Con- 


gress. 

In short, we believe that the $800 Increase 
provided by the Withrow bill, H. R. 2344, is 
the only means of bringing the purchasing 
power of post-office clerks back to the 1939 
level, giving them some benefit for their in- 
creased productivity. All other measures 
work hardships upon clerks and other postal 
employees, rather than improving their pres- 
ent economic status. 


Cost of Jury Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Honorable T. Whitfield Davidson, 
United States district judge for the 
northern district of Texas, on November 
9, 1953, directed a communication to the 
Honorable Will Shafroth, Chief of the 
Division of Procedural Studies and Sta- 
tistics, Administrative Office, United 
States Courts, Supreme Court Building, 
Washington, D.C. This communication 
was in answer to a communication from 
Mr. Shafroth dealing with the cost of 
jury service and making recommenda- 
tions as to how savings could be accom- 
plished. I have long been alarmed at 
the trend in this country to subject the 
rights of individual citizens to the deci- 
sions of administrative boards and bu- 
reaus. Many who have supported this 
trend have sought to justify it on the 
grounds that savings could be effected. 
To me it is tragic that the free exercise 
by individuals under a democratic form 
of government of their rights, privileges, 
powers, and immunities guaranteed un- 
der the Constitution and the laws of our 
Government, should be dependent upon 
and measured by a dollar-and-cent yard- 
Stick. 

‘Therefore, I feel that Judge David- 
son’s remarks on the subject are most 
apropos and should be placed in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. His communi- 
cation follows: 

UNITED States Distarcr COURT, 

NORTHERN DISTRICT or TEXAS, 
Fort Worth, Tez., November 9, 1953. 
Hon. WILL SHAFROTH, 

Chief of Division of Procedural Stud- 
tes and Statistics, Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, 
Supreme Court Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

My Dead MR. SHAPROTH: I have your com- 
munication with tabulated statements at- 
tached dealing with the cost of jury service 
and making recommendations how savings 
may be accomplished. 

This communication is one of a series 
that have reached us and also the subject 
which we have discussed in previous meet- 
ings of our judicial conference. 

I take it you would like to have the view- 
point of one of the judges out in the field 
where the work is being done. 

I note from your tabulation that the 
northern district of Texas had 126 civil jury 
trials last year and that the next highest 
district in the Nation, the southern of New 
York, had 105. Since we carry the heaviest 
case load of fury trials a report from this 
district would not be amiss. 


A POLITICAL INSTITUTION 


The jury performs s judicial function in 
the trial of a case, The jury system performs 
a political function in the preservation of 
cur country’s institutions. We cannot over- 
look this dual service. 

Standing on the sideline looking on we 
often see things from a more impartial angle. 
Alexis de Tocqueville, one of the soundest 
political writers of all time, sums up the 
jury service of America as follows, and I will 
crave your pardon for using excerpts from 
his writings: 

“Trial by Jury may be considered in two 
separate points of view, as a Judicial and as 
a political institution. 

My present object is to consider the jury 
as a political Institution.* * * When the 
English adopted trial by jury they were a 
semi-barbarous people. They are become in 
course of time one of the most enlightened 
nations of the earth. * * Wherever the 
English have been they have boasted of the 
privilege of a trial by jury. A judicial 
institution which obtains the suffrages of a 
great people for so long a series of ages, which 
is zealously renewed at every epoch of civil- 
ization in all climates of the earth and under 
every form of human government, cannot be 
contrary to the spirit of justice. * * 
However great its influence may be upon the 
decisions of the law courts, that influence is 
very subordinate to the powerful effects 
which it produces on the destinies of the 
community at large. The jury is above all 
a political Institution, and it must be re- 
garded in this light in order to be duly 
eppreciated. * * © 

“I am so entirely convinced that the jury 
system is preeminently a political institu- 
tion that I still consider it in this light when 
it is applied in civil causes: * * + 

“It penetrates into all the usages of life, 
it fashions the human mind to its peculiar 
forms, and is greatly associated with the idea 
of justice itself. © * e 

“The jury contributes most powerfully to 
the judgment and to increase the natural 
Intelligence of a people. * * It may be 
regarded as a gratuitous public school ever 
open, in which every juror learns to exercise 
his rights, enters Into daily communication 
with the most learned and enlightened mem- 
bers of society. * * I look upon it as one 
of the most efficacious means for the educa- 
tion of the people which society can employ.” 

It will be remembered that Judge Sey- 
bourn Lynne, of Birmingham, called our 
attention to this matter. 

What de Tocqueville wrote 112 years aro 
is even more true today. I dare say there 


more rural sections of the country, 
equally so in the metropolitan areas. 

Pardon a personal reference, I held court 
for 4 weeks in a certain populous area and 
tried one case that took 2 weeks and then 
continued on for a total of 4 weeks. When 
their services ended my jury appeared 
with a letter signed by all twelve of them 
telling me how they had profited by their 
eervice and they followed that with an alll- 
gator billfold as a more tangible expression 
of their appreciation. 

When a juror observes the expeditious 
functioning of a United States court and the 
earnest effort of the court and the jurors to 
administer justice, he goes home with a 
higher morale than that before he came. 
He spreads that to his neighbors. 

The American jury system does a greater 
service as a prop to the perpetuity of the 
democratic government than the same 
amount of money spent in any other agency. 
In fact, I dare say that it produces ten times 
more returns than most agencies designed 
for propaganda purposes, When the morale 
among nations becomes low thelr security 
and existence is also low. Nothing holds it 
up better than the contact of the people 
with their courts of justice. 


THE SYCAMORE JURY 


One of the recommendations made in your 
last communication, and which I have heard 
made before, is that the jurors be selected 
nearby the place of trial, round the court, 
and thereby lessen the cost of mileage. 

To do this the citizens of outlying counties 

lose the benefit of the morale of court at- 
tendance., And then from a judicial view it is 
very bad. Our State courts have tried this 
idea until litigants and lawyers have become 
threadbare on the subject. In a modest 
county of 50,000 people we have seen the 
sherif and jury commissioner endeavor to 
save and allow the sheriff to fill in the panel 
with picked up jurors. This created a bunch 
of hangers on, usually unemployed men who 
in the summer days sat under the shade of 
the sycamore trees ready for the sheriff's 
call. Noone knew what their verdict might 
be. They were interested in getting the jury 
fees which they could get by sitting on the 
jury. 
Moreover, in the same connection we have 
seen litigants request all their friends to be 
Standing around the courtroom on a certain 
day when they were going to have their 
case tried so possibly the sheriff might put 
them on the jury. 

This is not an untried experiment. The 
results have been uniformly bad. 

TOO MANY JURORS ON THE PANEL 

You make some very correct observations 
about how this may be avoided, but I do 
not know of a Federal court who is not ob- 
serving already these recommendations. 

This is November 9, 1953. A week ago 
today we started a term of court. The first 
case called went to trial. It took 5 days to 
complete it, resulting in a verdict of $70,000. 

The next case which was called Friday 


morning, while the first jury was out, was 


also an important case involving over $100,- 
000. There were not enough jurors in at- 
tendance on the court, so we delayed the trial 
for the marshal to pick up five talesmen. 
completed the trial during Saturday, with 
the verdict for the defendant. 

On the first day of court we had about 
25 jurors on the panel. As soon as the jury 
was selected we sent the extra members 
home for a couple of days. On Tuesday eve- 
ning we directed the marshal to tell them 
not to come until Friday morning. Friday 
morning we went into the trial of the second 
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case. As soon as the jury was selected we 
excused the balance of them until the fol- 
‘lowing. Monday morning. Therefore, we got 
along with 25 jurors and 5 talesmen. 

Four days out of the week we used only the 
12 jurors in the box. Two days out of the 
week we used the full panel. By letting the 
jurors remain at home for the 4 days they 
were not being used, we reduced the cost 
of jury service, according to the marshal’s 
figures, $1,152. We run our court this way 
the year around. We can concelve of no 
cheaper way of giving Jury service. 

To reduce the panel to a smaller number 
of jurors, you are confronted with an inter- 
regnum between the trials and you would 
have to sit until the first jurors return a 
verdict before you start a second case. As a 
result the court will dispose of much fewer 
cases. 

According to the clerk’s figures, in the 
past 12 months we have conducted 71 jury 
trials, and we can't look back and see where 
a single dollar has been wasted. These trials 
included civil and criminal cases. 

THE JURY SYSTEM IS INEXPENSIVE 

The problem that you have under con- 
sideration is not to increase the efficiency of 
the jury but to save some money. Let me 
say, by way of parenthesis, that I am of 
Scotch extraction and I am wholeheartedly 
with you but, before we start to save, let us 
go where it is being wasted. 

Your figures, on page 1 of Agenda 13 (a), 
show that the petit jury for the 86 districts 
in the Nation was $2,325,000. In this Na- 
tion we have 160 million people. From this 
you can see that the Jury system and the 
benefit of its service as such only costs the 
American people 1% cents, or 0.015 of a 
dollar, per capita. The jury, as a system, 
we think, is very cheap at this basis. Now, 
if we added the cost of the grand jury to 
that of the petit jury, it is only 2 cents per 
capita for both services, and we think, as a 
system, that it is worth the money. 

But you do not propose to abolish the Jury 
system, You only propose to curtail the 
expense, The most sanguine that I have 
heard on this subject would not piace the 
saving over 10 percent. So 10 percent of 
2 cents would be 0.002 of a dollar per capita. 
It would take you several years to save 
enough to buy yourself a package of ciga- 
rettes or a cup of coffee. 

I do. not mean to be facetious, but I would 
emphasize the fact that you cannot crimp 
or cripple our jury service judicially or po- 
litically in order to effect so small a saving. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. WHITFIELD DAVIDSON, 


Record Industrial Growth of Western 
North Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr, SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Record an excellent and 
informative article on the industrial 
growth in western North Carolina, writ- 
ten by Mr. E. L. McKee, Jr., assistant 
vice president of the Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co., of Asheville, N. C., and a life- 
long resident of the district I have the 
honor to represent. This article ap- 
peared in the July 1953 issue of the 
Wachovia magazine, an official publica- 
tion of the Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 
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which is devoted with its sponsor to the 
development of North Carolina, 
The article follows: 
RECORD INDUSTRIAL GROWTH oF WESTERN 
NORTH OAROLINA 


Western North Carolina—long famous as 
one of the Nation's most beautiful and popu- 
lar scenic vacationlands—is rapidly taking 
the lead in the State’s dynamic industrial 
expansion and development. 

Since 1949, 35 major industrial plants have 
been established in “The Land of the Sky.“ 
that extends westward from Marion to Mur- 
phy. Total investments in these plants lis 
estimated to be well in excess of $50 million: 
new employment has added approximately 
5,000 workers to industrial payrolls; and the 
sum of new payroll dollars will, it is believed, 
exceed $12,500,000 annually. It should be 
pointed out that this extensive growth is 
being added to an already well-established 
and broadly diversified manufacturing activ- 
ity in the area. With this new growth, the 
western North Carolina section has become 
an Industrial region of first-line importance 
in the expanding Southeast. 

The history of industrial development in 
this area goes back beyond the turn of the 
century, and, in contrast with the story of 
some other South@rn regions, has not been 
confined primarily to the modern age of 
industrial migration to the South. For more 
than half a century, beginning in the 1880's, 
the natural advantages of the area, Its exten- 
sive resources, and the aptitudes of its people 
have together offered an attraction for indus- 
try which resulted in the establishment of 
numerous units of some of America’s out- 
standing manufacturing organizationa in 
and around Asheville. These same factors 
brought about the successful development 
of a great many locally founded and financed 
industrial enterprises, 

Western North Carolina offers a prospec- 
tive manufacturer a fortunate combination 
of characteristics. It has plentiful, and in 
some cases unusual, natural resources. 
There ts an abundance of pure water for 
power and industrial processes, an excep- 
tionally favorable climate, easy accessibility 
to major markets, good roads and railways, 
and stable and progressive local and State 
government, In addition, the people of the 
region have shown remarkable manufactur- 
ing train-ability. With centuries of experi- 
ence in handicraft manufacturing, the 
Scotch-Irish mountaineers rapidly acquire 
high skill in manufacturing techniques. 
Over the years, this combination of factors 
and resources has produced an industrial 
environment of the highest order. 

Modern manufacturing development in the 
western mountains of the State had its be- 
ginning in the usage of forest products and 
in the extraction and processing of indus- 
trial minerals. The building of railroads, 
beginning in the 1880's through the moun- 
taln passes to the Murphy district in the far 
west; to the Brevard-Rosman district in the 
southwest; and to the Spruce Pine district 
in the northwest, gave access to vast stands 
of pulpwood, acidwood, and hardwood tim- 
ber and to extensive deposits of clays, feld- 
spars, mica and other industrial minerals. 
The pulpwood and acidwood timber stands, 
combined with availability of unlimited 
quantities of pure water, provided the bases 
for the establishment of two distinct groups 
of industry. One of these units consisted of 
two of America’s largest producers of paper 
and pulp. The other unit in this initial in- 
dustrial development consisted of independ- 
ently operated leather companies located in 
mountain communities from Old Fort to 
Murphy. 

The extensive hardwood stands In the re- 
gion gave rise to a thriving hardwood lum- 
ber industry. The lumber producers now 
serve hardwood users throughout the Na- 
tion. At the same time, there are numerous 
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local furniture manufacturers who use the 
native hardwoods of western Carolina. 

Western North Carolina rich endowment 
Of industrial mineral deposits furnished the 
basic raw materials for numerous large and 
small companies which extract and process 
these minerals. 

Additional manufacturing activities. of a 
more diversified nature, came steadily to 
Western North Carolina through the years. 
In the textile field, some of the world's 
leading concerns are located in the area, 
These include manufacturers of cotton 
blankets, print cloths, rayon. nylon, hosiery, 
Yarn, and various other products. The va- 
Tiety of manufacturing that came to the 
region also included cigarette paper, shoes. 
electrical components, rubber products, flour, 
and pouitry and livestock feed. 

The resources and attractions for indus- 
trial development that are found in the 
area accounted for most of the earlier de- 
velopment, but since the war years the 
Pull of these factors has been supplemented 
by a significant trend in American industrial 
location. This trend, which is represented 
in the tendency of industrial concerns to 
Seek rural and semirural locations, has found 
a natural development in the mountain coves 
and river valleys of western North Carolina, 
which offer exactly the type of setting mary 
industries are seeking. Management bas 
found it destrable to locate new plants in 
Uncongested environments where a healthy, 
Progressive relationship can exist between 
industrial capital, management, labor, and 
government at no economic or technological 
Sacrifice. This has been the motive behind 
much of the extensive postwur development 
Of the area, and the possibilities for further 
industrial expansion in the many com- 
munities in western North Carolina are 
Practically unlimited in terms of desirsbie 
locations. This movement has produced in 
North Carolina—and nowhere more than in 
the western section of the BState—a new 
Population group, composed of families which 
live in rural locations and devote their eco- 
nomie effort partially to industry and par- 
tially to agriculture or other forms of rural 
employment. In this way the family unit 
Bains the advantage of living close to the soll 
and in smal communities while at the same 
time obtaining. through industrial wages. a 
Means of acquiring the producte of industry 
that give this Nation its high standard of 
living, 

The significance of this later Industrial 
development is evident in the fact that 
85 important enterprises have located plants 
in western North Carolina since 1949. The 
Names of many of these are nationally and 
Worldwide famous, and their Carolina plants 
in many. instances represent the finest in 
maus trial engineering and planning. These 
newer plants are engeged in many types of 
Manufacturing activities, such as production 
Of textiles for industrial and consumer use, 
hosiery, cellophane, munitions, industrial 
Mnchinery, office equipment, electronic de- 
Vices, and various other products. 

The communities of the western North 
Carolina area have been progressive in in- 
etituting industrial-promotion programs de- 
signed to interpret to industrial procpects 
the advantages their communities offer as 
Plant-location sites. The primary objective 
Of their organized cooperative effort has been 
to interest, industry in securing stable, di- 
Versified, and permanent industrial develop- 
ment. They have sought enterprises which 
Were economically suited to the area, as op- 
Posed to the attraction of cppartunistic ven- 
tures that seck only temporery ndvantages. 
This policy bas beon in harmony with the 
industrin} promotion thinking of ‘State 
agencies which are engaged in attracting in- 
dustries to the State, and the policy also 
Conforms with the Jong-established tradi- 
tions of North Carclina, where a favorable 
Climate has always been assured to progres- 
Sive industrial citizenship, 
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The Federal Gasoline Tax and Its More 
Equitable Allocation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 4 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a companion bill with 
Congressman RUSSELL Mack, of the State 
of Washington, which we feel is neces- 
sary in returning more money collected 
in the form of a Federal gasoline tax 
to the various States. Weare very hope- 
ful that our theory be approved by the 
Public Works Committee of which we 
ere members, so that the various States 
will be encouraged to further improve 
the usability and safety of our highways. 

I have taken into consideration the 
necessity for larger percentages of 
moneys to be provided the sparsely popu- 
lated States such as Utah, Wyoming, 
Nevada, and others, and at the same time 
return to the larger States a more 
equitable amount of matching moneys. 


DIVERSION OF FUNDS 


Last year, the Federal Government 
collected nearly $867 million in revenues 
from the Federal gasoline tax of 2 cents 
a galon. During that same time, they 
returned only $575 million to the States— 
diverting some $300 million for other 
purposes. 

Under the formula we hope to estab- 
lish in this legislation the various States 
would receive 50 percent more money 
than is now allocated. Even with this 
increased allocation, several millions of 
dollars would remain unappropriated— 
but the allccation would be considerably 
more equitable. 7 

As an example in the present inequity, 
I would like to cite the case of the State 
of California which receives $30,269,263 
each year as its share under the Fed- 
eral aid to highways program. During 
the same year however, motorists of the 
State of California contribute $78,403,000 
in Federal gas tax collections, 


PROPOSED INCREASE 


Under the bill in discussion at this 
time, the return to California would be 
increased by 50 percent—or $15,134,631— 
toa total of $45,403,894. 

Our neighboring States would also re- 
ceive increases in the same proportion. 
Oregon now receives $8,661,811 and un- 
der the bill would receive $12,992.716. 
The State of Washington receives 
$9,249,247 and under the bill would re- 
ceive $13,860,370. The State of Nevada 
now receives $5,730,198 and under the 
bill would receive $8,595,297. 

This would mean that those States, 
where highway transportation facilities 
are of prime importance, would receive 
increased allocations amounting to more 
than $27 million. 

AN EXPLORED THEORY 


Last year, when the general road bill 
was before our committee, the theory 
of allocating Federal gas tax funds to 
the States was quite well explored. 
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When the matter of increased allocations 
to the various States was under discus- 
sion, a colloquy between Francis V. du 
Pont, Commissioner of Public Roads, De- 
partment of Commerce, and myself, is 
recorded as follows on page 23 of the 
hearings: 

Mr. Scupprn. That would indicate that we 
should give more attention, by authorizing 
more money to the highwuy systems of our 
country, of the gas and oil taxes that accrue 
to the Federal Government through taxa- 
tion. One of the problems we had last year 
(1952) was trying to get a reasonable amount 
of the money paid in by motorists for high- 
way Purposes, although 1 know it is not ear- 
marked for that specific purpose. General- 
ly speaking, though, a motorist feels when 
he pays gas tax that he is paying a tax for 
the construction and meintenance of high- 
ways. We had quite a battle last year to 
raise the amount that had been set by the 
Administration from 6450 million to some 
#559 million. There still remained between 
250 million and 300 million unexpended out 
of the gas-tax receipts. We should allocate 
all of the money that is collected In taxes 
from the motorists, on gasoline and motor 
fuel, to the construction of highways. Has 
there been a policy set up by this adminis- 
tration? 

Mr. pu Port. Mr. Congressman, it is cur 
understanding that our responsibility is one 
of administration and not of policymaking 
as to where the best sources of revenue are 
to sustain the arteries, if you will call it 
that, for our economic system. 

Mr. Sconprr, Then from an administra- 
tion standpoint there is no limitation on 
the amount of moncy that the Congress 
might see fit to appropriate for road con- 
struction, It becomes our policy to say 
whether this money is spent for highways, 
or whether it remains in the general fund 
and used for other purposes. 


Ar. pu Pont. That is up to the Congress. 


Owing to the fact that every State in 
the Union as well as the Territories of 
Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico will 
share in this increased allotment, I am 
quite confident that the proposal we 
make—or one similar thereto—will be 
Geveloped to a point where the States 
will receive a greater amount of money 
from the gas tax than they do at the 
present time. 

It is my firm belief that monies paid 
to the Federal Government in the form 
of gas tax should be epplied to highway 
construction, 

SAFER TRAVEL 


Of course, we must always keep in 
mind the fact that transcontinental 


and coastal highways are vital to the 


interest of California and its citizens. 
Tourist trade is one of the largest in- 
dustries of our State. Through the con- 
struction of better highways we en- 
courage travel and, at the same time, 
make the highways safer and protect 
the lives and property of the users. 
Through this bill greater consideration 
and attention can be given to the Red- 
wood Highway which consists of High- 
way 101, and 199. Also, these funds 
would be available for the secondary 
highways such as No. 1, No. 12, No. 28, 
No. 20—and many others. 

Better and safer travel can be made 
available through the equitable and ju- 
dicious application of funds collected 
from those who travel the highways and 
pay the taxes for their upkeep and im- 
provement. 
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Christmas Message of Pope Pius XII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith excerpts from 
Pope Pius XI's Yule message which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
on December 25, 1953: 

Despite such a generous outpouring of 
divine light from the humble manger, man 
still has the terrifying power to sink him- 
self in the former darkness caused by the 
first sin, where the spirit grows callous in 
works of evil. For such as thus blindly fol- 
low their own will, through lost or weakened 
faith, Christmas holds no other attraction 
than that of a merely human festival dis- 
solved into hollow sentiment and purely 
earthly memories. * * * 

TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS 


Tt Is to these men whose spirit is in dark- 
ness that we wish to point out the great 
light radiating from the manger, asking 
them above all else to realize the cause 
which in our time is making them blind and 
insensible to the divine. It is the excessive, 
and sometimes exclusive, esteem for what ls 
called progress in technology. This dream 
was first cherished as the omnipotent myth 
and dispenser of happiness, then pushed for- 
ward by every device to the most daring 
conquests; and it has finally imposed itself 
on the minds of men as the final end of man 
and of life, substituting itself therefore for 
every kind of religious and spiritual Ideal. 
„„ The supernatural world and the work 
of redemption, which is above all natural 
things and was accomplished by Jesus Christ, 
remain wrapped in total obscurity for those 
men who walk in darkness. 


TECHNOLOGY FROM GOD 

The church loves and favors human prog- 
ress. It is undeniable that technological 
progress comes from God, and so it can and 
ought to lead to God. In point of fact, 
while the believer admires the conquests of 
science and makes use of them to penetrate 
more deeply into the knowledge of creation 
and of the forces of nature, that by means of 
machines he may better master them for the 
service of mankind and the enrichment of 
human life, it most often happens that he 
feels himself drawn to adore the giver of 
those things which he admires and 
uses. Very far then from any thought 
of disavowing the marvels of tethnology and 
its lawful use, the believer may find himself 
more eager to bow his knee before the celes- 
tial babe of the manger. * * * He will even 
find it natural to place beside the gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh, offered by the Magi 
to the infant God, also the modern con- 
quests of technology, * * * 

Nevertheless, it can hardly be denied that 
this technology which in our century has 
reached the height of its splendor and fruit- 
fulness, is, through certain circumstances, 
changed into a grave spiritual danger. For 
it seems to give modern man, prostrate at ita 
altar, a sense of self-sufficiency and satisfac- 
tion of his boundless thirst for knowledge 
and power. In its many varied uses, in the 
absolute confidence which it awakens, in the 
extraordinary possibilities that it promises, 
modern technology displays before man so 
vast a vision as to be confounded by many 
with the infinite itself. In consequence, it 
is allowed an inadmissible autonomy, which 
in turn is translated in the thoughts of some 
into a false conception of life and of the 
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world, known as the “technological spirit.” 
In what exactly does it consist? In this, that 
what is most highly prized in human life is 
the advantage that can be drawn from the 
forces and elements of nature; whatever is 
technically possible in mechanical produc- 
tion takes precedence over all other forms 
of human activity, and the perfection of 
earthly culture and happiness is seen in it. 
DAMAGES RELIGIOUS TRUTHS 

There is a fundamental falsehood in this 
distorted vision. * * * From this results the 
deep anguish of contemporary man, made 
blind for having wilfully surrounded himself 
with darkness. 

Much more serious is the damage in the 
realm of specifically religious truths and of 
his relations with the supernatural to the 
man who is intoxicated with the techno- 
logical spirit.“ » » 

Not that technology in itself requires as a 
logical conclusion the denial of religious 
values—on the contrary, as we have said, 
logic leads to their acknowledgement, but 
it is that “technological spirit” that puts man 
into a state of mind that is unfavorable for 
seeking, finding, accepting truths and goods 
for a supernatural order. The very rem- 
edy for this defect, which would consist in 
a redoubled effort to extend one's vision be- 
yond the barrier of darkness and to stimulate 
in the soul an interest in supernatural truths, 
is made ineffective right from the beginning 
by the “technological spirit“ itself. For this 
way of looking at life deprives men of their 
sense Of judgment on the remarkable unrest 
and superficiality of our time. 

It is evident that whoever adopts the 
method of technology as the sole way of 
seeking truth must give up any idea of pene- 
trating the profound realities of organic 
life. s.. 


RELIGIOUS FORMATION NEED 


The technologist, whether master or pupil, 
who would free himself from this limita- 
tion needs not only an education of mind 
that aims at depth of knowledge, but above 
all he needs a religious formation, which, 
despite what is sometimes asserted, is the 
kind most apt to safeguard this thought from 
onesided influences, Then the narrowness of 
his knowledge will be broken through; then 
creation will appear before him illumined in 
all its dimensions, Otherwise, this era 
of technological progress will achieve its 
monstrous masterpiece, man into a 
giant of the physical world, at the expense 
of his soul, reduced to a pygmy in the realm 
of the supernatural and eternal. 

But this is not the only harm done by 
technological progress when it is accepted 
in the thinking of men, as something auton- 
omous and an end in itself. 

Look for a moment at this spirit already at 
work among the people, and reflect especially 
how it has changed the human and Christian 
concept of work, and what influence it exer- 
cises on legislation and administration. The 
people have welcomed and righly so, techno- 
logical progress, because it eases the burden 
of totl and increases production. But also 
it must be admitted that if such a way of 
thinking is not kept within right bounds, 
the human and Christian concept of work 
necessarily becomes distorted. Likewise 
from this distorted concept of life and hence 
of work, men come to consider leisure time 
as an end in itself, instead of looking upon 
it and using it as reasonable rest and recrea- 
tion, bound up essentially with the rhythm 
of an ordered life, in which rest and toll al- 
ternate in a single pattern and are integrated 
into a single harmony. 

AS APPLIED TO WORK 


More evident still is the influence of the 
technological spirit applied to work, when 
Sunday loses its unique dignity as the day 
devoted to worship of God, or when pro- 
fessional work becomes so dependent on and 
subordinate to the efficiency of the machine 
and of the tools of labor that the worker is 
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rapidly exhausted, as though 1 year of work- 
ing at his trade were to use up the energy 
required in 2 or more years of normal life. 

As our eyes constantly scan the horizon 
in anxious search of some enduring signs 
of brightening (if not of that full light of 
which the prophet spoke), there meets them 
instead of the gray vision of a still unset- 
tled Europe, where the materialism of which 
we have spoken, instead of solving, only ag- 
gravates its fundamental problems, These 
problems are intimately with peace and order 
in the whole world. 

In truth, materialism does not threaten 
this continent more seriously than other re- 
gions of the world. On the contrary, we 
think that countries which have been over- 
taken late and unexpectedly by the rapid 
progress of technology are more exposed to 
the dangers alluded to, and more vitally dis- 
turbed in thelr moral and psychological 
equilibrium, * * * 

Nevertheless our grave fears for Europe are 
stirred by the repeated disappointments 
which the sincere desire for peace and a re- 
laxation of tension cherished by these na- 
tions has for years met with; this is also due 
to a material approach to the problem of 
peace. * * © 

The materialistic Idea of life threatens to 
become the rule of conduct of certain busy 
peace agents, and the mainspring of their 
pacifist policy. They think that the secret 
of the solution lies in bringing material pros- 
perity to all nations through constant in- 
crease in productivity and in the standard 
of living. * * > 


FOR UNION OF EUROPE 


But no materialism was ever an apt means 
to establish peace. * * * Secure and lasting 
peace is above all a question of spiritual 
unity and of moral dispositions, This peace 
demands, under pain of further catastrophes 
for mankind, that there be discarded that 
false autonomy of material forces which to- 
day are hardly different from war materials. 
The present state of affairs will not improve 
unless all nations recognize the common 
spiritual and moral ends of humanity, unless 
they help each other to attain them, and, as 
a consequence, unless they mutually agree to 
oppose the cause of division reigning among 
them in the discrepancy of the standard of 
living and of productivity. 

This can and should be done in Europe by 
forming the continental union of its peo- 
ples, different, indeed, but geographically 
and historically bound together. A strong 
encouragement to such a union is the mani- 
fest failure of the contrary policy, and the 
fact that the ordinary people in these coun- 
tries expect it and consider it necessary and 
possible. The time then seems mature for 
the Idea to become reality, Hence we exhort 
to action first and foremost Christian states- 
men, deeming it their task to promote every 
sort of peaceful union between nations, WhY 
continue to hesitate? The end is clear; the 
needs of nations are obvious to all. 

If anyone asks in advance for an absolute 
guaranty of success, the answer is that there 
is a risk, but a nece: one; a risk, but 
in keeping with present posibilities; a rea- 
sonable risk. One must proceed certainly 
with caution, advance with well-calcula 
steps; but why distrust at this point the 
high degree of ekill attained by political 
science and practice? They are sufficientlY 
capable of foreseeing the obstacles and pre- 
paring the remedies. The supreme incite- 
ment to action is the gravity of the moment 
through which Europe ts struggling; there 
is no security for her without risk. To de- 
mand absolute certainty is to fall in good 
will towards Europe. 

With this end ever in view, we also ex- 
hort Christian statesmen to action within 
their own nations. If order does not reig? 
in the Internal life of nations, tt is vain to 
expect European union and the security 
peace in the world. 
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The Christian statesman does not serve 
the cause of national or international peace 
when he abandons the solid basis of objec- 
tive experience and clear-cut principles and 
transforms himself, as it were, into a di- 
vinely inspired herald of a new social world, 
helping to confuse even more minds already 
uncertain. He is guilty of this fault who 
thinks he can experiment with the social 
order, and especially he who is not resolved 
to make the authority of the state and ob- 
servance of the laws prevail among all 
classes of society. Is it perhaps necessary to 
demonstrate that weakness in authority, 
more than any other weakness, undermines 
the strength of a nation, and that the weak- 
ness of one nation brings with it the weak- 
ness of Europe and imperils the general 
peace? 


Free-Swinging Critics Should Profit 
by This 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr, DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent of the Members of 
this great legislative body so to do, Iam 
pleased to present an editorial appear- 
ing in the Los Angeles Daily News for 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954. Clinton 
D. McKinnon, former distinguished 
Member of this legislative body, is now 
the editor and publisher of this great 
daily newspaper. The editorial follows: 

FPREE-SWINGLNG CRITICS SHOULD PROFIT 

BY THIS 

Mrs. Rae (Mable) Suchman has publicly 
apologized to radio commentator Chet Hunt- 
ley for saying before witnesses that he is a 
subversive and has added a cash settlement 
to her apology. 

It is not Mrs, Suchman as an individual 
but as a symbol that concerns us. She has 
probably satisfied the ends of justice, at 
least technically, by her apology and settle- 
ment and we are inclined to be charitable 
enough to assume that she will profit by her 
experience. ; 

We must remember, however, that what 
Mrs. Suchman did may still be done by many 
other persons who think with their emotions 
and are misled by the propaganda of lynch 
psychology. Calling every dissenter a Com- 


munist or a subversive without facts with 


which to back up the charge is not only 
libeious but definitely contrary to the 
3 tradition of tolerance and fair 
Play. 

If any citizen believes that any persons 
using the media of communication is a 
subversive and directing the media to sabo- 
tage democracy, there is a place for them 
to go and make their charges. Those 
charges can be heard by sundry commit- 
tees or by the courts. Loose aimed 
at silencing speakers or writers with whom 
we disagree is not only anti-American but 
probably criminally libelous and moreover 
they can boomerang. The day could come 
when the people who now propose censor- 
ship will be unpopular and when those who 
disagree with them are in power. In such 
a case it could well be that those who now 
seek to silence and punish their opponents 
Would themselves be silenced and punished. 
We would oppose that as much as we oppose 
the antidemocratic techniques now em- 
ployed. 
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If America is really to be the kind of a 
Nation the Founding Fathers had in mind 
in the first amendment and which a ma- 
jority of Americans now have in mind, we 
must accord full freedom of speech and press 
to all, regardless of their views, as long as 
they do not actually threaten the overthrow 
of the Government. 

We hope some of those individuals here 
who have had so much enjoyment in attack- 
ing free speech take a hint from Mrs. Such- 
man’s unhappy incident. If they fail to do 
it they are likely to learn a lesson the hard 
way as she did. She could make a com- 
mendable contribution to the cause of de- 
mocracy here by doing a little missionary 
work among them, 


Dr. Russell V. Lee, Director of Palo Alto 
Clinic, Testifies Before House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
testimony given today before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, at its hearing to develop a health 
program, by Dr. Russell V. Lee is highly 
important. Dr, Lee is a clinical professor 
of medicine at Stanford University 
School of Medicine. He was formerly 
Chief of Preventive Medicine for the Air 
Force and also was a member of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Commission on the 
Health Needs of the Nation. Dr. Lee is 
the director of the Palo Alto Clinic, of 
Palo Alto, Calif., in which 60 physicians 
are associated, and which serves that 
community and particularly the faculty 
and the students at Stanford University 
through a program of prepaid medical 
care. Dr. Lee is a member of the House 
of Delegates of the American Medical 
Association. 

Dr. Lee made the following statement 
on aid which should be extended by the 
Federal Government to prepaid medical 
care and hospitalization plans: 
STATEMENT ON Am TO PREPAID MEDICAL CARE 

AND HOSPITALIZATION PLANS 
(By Dr. Russell V. Lee) 
I. OBJECTIVES 

The proper objectives of any program of 
this sort are threefold: First, to increase the 
supply of medical and hospital care where 
it is deficient; second, to improve the quality 
of such care; and, third, to make such care 
accessible to all those who desire and need it. 

A reduction in the overall costs of these 
services might seem also to be a proper ob- 
jective. This is not necessarily the case. In 
fact there are many and abundantly good 
reasons why the total expenditures for health 
should be increased. It is demonstrable that 
health, life itself, indeed, can actually be 
purchased. If America is to have the superb 
health care which modern medical knowl- 
edge makes possible, she must be prepared to 
pay for it; first in the provision of more per- 
sonnel through the enlargement of medical 
and paramedical training programs; second 
in the proyision of more and better facilities 
such as hospitals, clinics, etc.; and third, 
through generous support of research from 
which new knowledge is to come. More 
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money, not less, should be spent for health, 
The better distribution of the load of pay- 
ment is the real objective of a prepayment 
program. To be sure, in doing this organiza- 
tion task properly, many economies can be 
achieved and these are not to be disdained. 
Such devices as group practice not only 
make care of higher quality possible but also 
decrease costs. 


IL CATEGORIES OF PREPAYMENT 


In general the payment of the health bill 
is divisible into two parts, viz, the hospital 
bill and the bill for physician's services. In 
addition there is the bill for drugs, appa- 
ratus, and services of paramedical person- 
nel but the first two account for the bulk 
of the money required. Prepayment plans 


` for hospital care should be kept separate 


from those for medical services. The plans, 
and unfortunately there are many of them, 
that have combined hospital with medical 
and surgical benefits have not been alto- 
gether wise because of their tendency to 
encourage unnecessary hospitalization and 
unnecessary surgery. The two problems also 
are essentially different: that of the hos- 
pital being largely one of finding dollars; 
that of medical and surgical coverage being 
one of providing the services of physician- 
surgeons. Insurance methods are quite suit- 
able for the solution of the hospital bill. 
The principle of prepayment for services 
to be rendered is also applicable to the phy- 
sician's billy It can be said, in general, 
that where the participation is very wide 
as in Michigan and some other places, the 
present hospital insurance plans are satis- 
factory and after help in starting can be 
made self-supporting. Help is needed for 
these plans to make it possible for them 
to insure groups at present regarded as im- 
possibly poor risks, such as the aged, etc. 
And help is needed for those indigent and 
borderline indigents who cannot afford to 
purchase such insurance. With help of this 
kind, viz, to the plans to enable wider cov- 
erage and to the poor people to pay the 
premiums the hospital bill problem can be 
solved. 

At the present time in this country hos- 
pitalization is provided largely at govern- 
mental expense if one includes the hospi- 
talization of the mentally ill which accounts 
for 45 percent of the beds. In addition to 
the care of the insane by the States, local 
governments usually at the county level pro- 
vide for the indigent and usually by the 
provision of the services directly. The Fed- 
eral Government provides most of the hos- 
Pitalization for veterans, all of it for the 
military, the merchant mariners, and in the- 
ory (but in very poor practice) for the in- 
digent Indians. For the rest of us hospital- 
ization is provided for in a variety of ways of 
which the principal one is rapidly becoming 
insurance. Over one-half of the population 
is covered in some degree at least by hos- 
Pitalization insurance. This is issued by 
nonprofit physician-sponsored plans such as 
the Blue Cross; by cooperatives such as the 
Group Health Cooperative of Puget Sound 
(Seattle); by commercial insurance com- 
panies; by industry directly as in the case 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad; and by 
unions as in the case of the United Mine 
Workers. There is the widest range of bene- 
fits and the widest range of costs. Study 
to lead to some kind of standardization of 
these plans is needed. 

The payment for physicians’ services is 
also made in a great variety of ways. 
Though, to be sure, the total coverage is 
much less extensive percentagewise than in 
the case of hospital care. Much the same 
agencies are involyed as those involved in the 
provision for hospital bills but the different 
nature of the problem has led to different 
approaches. Disregarding the medical sery- 
ices furnished by Government at every level, 
one finds that for the general public two 
types of coverage are available: one that pro- 
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vides a cash idemnity for loss incurred for 
physician’s services, and the other which 
es the services as such directly. In 
most cases the private insurance companies 
the idemenity type of coverage; the 
cooperatives, the Blue Shield, and the 
unions service Under most Blue 
Shield plans, however, the physicians them- 
selves are paid on a fee-for-service basis in 
accordance with an agreed upon fee sched- 
ule, which is, alas, often not met due to 
the total of the charges exceeding the total 
of the funds available. Another type, also 
a service contract, is that exemplified by HIP 
of New York and Kaiser of California under 
which more or less comprehensive services 
are rendered by a group of physicians di- 
rectly to a group of patients for a fixed 
monthly or yearly fee—the so-called capi- 
tation system. This seems to be popular 
with the customers. There are other sys- 
tems of lesser importance such as the var- 
ious company plans under which a physician, 
usually on a salary, renders care to the em- 
ployees of a company. Similar arrangements 
are frequently made for students in col- 
leges. The old “lodge doctor” operated in a 
somewhat similar way. : 
Itt, DEMAND AND DEFICIENCIES 


There is no mistaking the trend. The 
public Is demanding prepaid plans for med- 
ical services. There is also unfortunately 
ample evidence that the public ts not entirely 
pleased with the plans it has been offered. 
There are three valid objections to three real 
deficiencies: First, the quantity of the care 
available under a given plan is not enough; 
second, the quality is poor; and third. it costs 
so much it is inaccessible to those who need 
it. These deficiencies must be remedied if 
the objections are to be overcome. They 
can be. 


IV. PROGRAM FOR GOVERNMENTAL AID FOR 
PREPAYMENT PLANS 


I. Health Insurance Bureau 


The first necessity is for study, then plan- 
ning, and then projection of proper pro- 
grams. To accomplish this there should be 
established a bureau in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare whose func- 
tions are, first, to study all available material 
which deals with presently offered Insurance 
and prepayment for and hospital 
costa; second, to organize and analyze these 
offerings; and third, to present the findings 
to Co the President, and the people 
in the form of a definitive study of the situa- 
tion as it now exists. Then, and on the 
basis of these studies, this bureau should 
draw up standards to which all plans should 
conform if they are to receive governmental 
assistance. In addition the bureau should 
not hesitate to indicate the form the new 
Plans should take if they are to meet the 
needs adequately. This bureau in addition 
to its function of study, and its function of 
planning and projection should also act as 
a judicial body to determine if proffered 
plans meet acceptable standards. 


2. Federal reinsurance of ertsting plans 


Present voluntary nonprofit insurance and 
prepayment plans for hospitalization and 
medical care could expand their services, 
include more classes of people, and plan 


able standards and are administered in an 
honest and prudent manner. The prepaid 
commission in the United States Public 
Health Service should have responsibility 
for processing applications and issuing the 
reinsurance. 
3. Federal atd to indigents 

It would be highly desirable from every 
point of view if medical care of indigents 
could be furnished through insurance rather 
than by the rendition of services directly by 
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the governmental agency responsible for 
such le. There has been great concern 
about those not completely indigent but 
who need some assistance in order to be 
-able to purchase proper coverage. The Fed- 
eral Government might aid in the solution 
of this problem and encourage this highly 
desirable method of dealing with the de- 
pressing problem of the medically indigent 
by undertaking to match funds with States 
who are willing to initiate and administer 
a p of buying prepaid hospital and 
medical insurance for this class of people. 

4. Federal purchase of insurance for its 

beneficiaries 

The Federal Government and its various 
agencies could render great assistance to 
the present voluntary prepayment plans by 
purchasing insurance from such plans as 
meet proper standards in lieu of the direct 
provision of medical services. Such classes 
would include veterans, dependents of mili- 
tary personnel, merchant mariners, Indians, 
etc. Such a practice would place the care 
of these people in the hands of their own 
personal physicians, would permit the Goy- 
ernment to get out of the hospital busi- 
ness to a great extent, and would greatly 
improve the facilities available for all the 
population, f 

5. Federal loans to prepayment plans 


Loans, repayable with interest, should be 
made by the Federal Government to prepay- 
ment plans In order (1) to permit new plans 
to be organized where none exist; (2) to per- 
mit presently existing plans to expand to 
meet the present needs; and (3) to permit 
improvement in the services rendered. 

8. Federal loans to groups and clinics 


Many groups and clinics would be organ- 
ized and would be willing and able to give 
comprehensive medical care to groups of pa- 
tients on a prepaid basis if they had funds 
to build a proper physical plant and other 
facilities. Loans on an FHA basis should 
be made to such groups as show their willing- 
ness and ability to furnish such a service. 
This money would all be returned with in- 
terest and the building of such facilities 
would have a salutary effect upon the na- 
tional economy. 

SUMMARY 

There lis strong public demand for pre- 
paid health care. The present plans need 
study, improvement, and standardization, 
The Federal Government can ald by estab- 
lishing a Federal prepayment bureau, by re- 
insurance of voluntary plans, by alding the 
poor to purchase such coverage, by utilizing 
such coverage for its own beneficiaries, by 
loans to present and projected plans, and by 
loans to groups for the provision of phys- 
ical facilities for furnishing prepaid mod- 
ical care. 


3-D Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, we hear fre- 
quent complaints about double taxation 
resulting from the taxing of corporate 
profits and then taxing what is left as 
dividends to the stockholder. The 
Bridgeton (N. J.) Evening News points 
out that this is really triple taxation be- 
cause the stockholder has originally paid 
taxes on his earnings prior to his invest- 
ment in corporate securities. Their edi- 
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torial, entitled “3-D Taxation,” is ap- 
pended for the interest of the House, and 
particularly for the attention of the 
Committee on Ways and Means: 


3-D Taxation NoTtuine New 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States recently pointed out, in a statement 
prepared for the House Ways and Means 
Committee, that while 3-D la the newest 
thing in Hollywood it's an old story to mil- 
lions of American taxpayers. 

These taxpayers are investors—the people 
who put part of their savings in the stocks 
of corporations and thus make possible em- 
ployment for tens of millions of other people, 
as well as themselves, and keep the vast 
economic machine running. 

Here's how 3-D taxation works. First, the 
Investor must pay a tax on whatever he 
earns—which includes the money he later 
uses to buy his stock. Second, the corpora- 
tion in which he invests must pay a tax on 
its earnings before it can pay him any divi- 
dends. Third, whatever he gets in the way 
of dividends is taxed again: In short, the 
investor pays Income tax on taxed dividends 
of taxed savings. 

That this is a gross injustice to Investors 
goes without saying. But the investor's in- 
terest is the smallest factor involved, In the 
long run, the main sufferers from such puni- 
tive tax policies are the American people as a 
whole. For when we discourage investment 
in enterprise, we discourage industrial ex- 
pansion and progress—and everything which 
makes for more and better Jobs, and higher 
living standards for us all. That's why 3-D 
taxation is a problem that affects everyone. 


Governor Dewey Should Read His Own 
Book 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith the following editorial 
entitled “Governor Dewey Forgets,” 
which appeared in the East St. Louis 
(III.) Journal on January 6, 1954: 

GOVERNOR DEWEY FORGETS 

In a recent political speech at Hartford, 
Conn., one that was widely quoted and dis- 
cussed, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, 
sald: 


“Whenever anybody mentions the words 
Truman! and ‘Democrat’ to you, for the 
rest of your lives remember that those words 
are synonyms with Americans dying, thou- 
sands of miles from home. * * Remember 
that the words Truman' and ‘Democrat’ 
mean the loss of 450 million Chinese to the 
free world. Remember that the words “Tru- 
man’ and ‘Democrat’ mean diplomatic fall- 
ure, death, and tragedy.” 

That ill-tempered blast was most unfortu- 
nate, and has been deplored by all Republi- 
cans save those chronic Acheson-haters who 
are blind and unreasoning as thelr opposite 
numbers in the Democratic Party, the Hoover 
haters. 

The Hartford attack on a former President 
and his Secretary of State was unworthy of 
a man who enjoys some stature as a states- 
man, the able Governor of a great State who 
twice has been the nominee of a major po- 
litical party for the Presidency of the United 
States. 
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‘Did Governor Dewey really mean what he 
said at Hartiord? 

A little more than a year ago, during a 
presidential election campaign, Governor 
Dewey published a book called Journey to 
the Far Pacific, a record of the New York 
Governor's conclusions after a rather m- 
tensive study of conditions in the Far East. 

He bas visited Japan and Korea and had 
opportunity, because of his official position, 
to talk to military leaders and civil authori- 
ties. He visited the Korean fighting front. 

In that book Governor Dewey traced the 
background of Russian aggression in China 
and the historic inevitability of a clash be- 
tween east and west in the Far East in a 
test of “freedom and absolutism." Governor 
Dewey wrote: 

“I am deeply convinced that if we had 
not sent troops to defend Korea * * * all 
southeast Asia would have gone Commu- 
nist.” 

Governor Dewey denounced sharply “un- 
founded or ignorant criticism” in the United 
States which left “an ugly trai] of damage 
done our diplomatic services.“ He was re- 
ferring to the charges made in this country 
that China went Communist because of the 
acts of American diplomats who must have 
been traitors, or “fronts for traitors.” 

Governor Dewey should read his own book 
and his own characterization of people, 
whose ignorance and ill-tempered eriticism 
damage the cause of the free world in ite 
continuing fight against communism. 


Address by Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, 
of Texas, Before the Women’s Press 
Club in Washington, on January 6, 
1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to include an address 
delivered January 6 before the Women’s 
Press Club in Washington by Senator 
Lyn DON B. Jonnson, senior Senator from 
Texas. 

Senator Jonnson, the able Democratic 
leader in the Senate, expressed wittily 
and convincingly in this address the 
feeling of many of his fellow Democrats 
about the trend of these political times. 
I believe his remarks will prove both 
edifying and informative to the Mem- 
bers, and I commend it to their atten- 
tion: 

For the past few weeks, I have been follow- 
ing the newspaper predictions on the coming 
session of Congress, 

At times they have left me slightly bewil- 
dered. I cannot decide whether I am reading 
political writers or sports writers. I cannot 
make up my mind whether I am back in 
Washington for a legislative meeting or a 
prize fight. 

T have been culling a few maverick phrases 
from the headlines. One describes the Dem- 
ocrats as returning to Washington “fighting 
mad. Another speaks of the Republicans 
as preparing to defend their title.“ A third 
says that “Republicans and Democrats are 
squaring away for the opening round.” 

Sometimes the headlines make me think 
Vice President Nrxow will have to throw away 
his copy of the Senate Manual of Rules and 
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start boning up on the Marquis of Queens- 
bury. 

Actually, of course, we Democrats are going 
to take the only prudent course—the only 
course through we we can truly serve. It 
is to examine the President's program item 
by item and take our stand on the basis of 
the national interest. 

In the last session we supported the Presl- 
dent when we thought he was right and 
opposed him when we thought he was wrong. 
The word “support” is understatement. 
Frequently, when we looked at the other side 
of the aisle, we thought we were going to be 
the “sole support.” 

In that connection we understand the 
Republican National Committee has opened 
a drive to elect a Republican Congress next 
November. It is rumored that the President 
contends privately this is an anti-Eisenhower 
plot. s 

We were told last year that 1953 was a 
year of study and that there would be no 
program until 1954. Now that 1954 js here, 
I suppose we Democrats should ask for our 
study year to study the studies. 

So far, all we know about the administra- 
tion’s domestic program is this: They say, 
“There isn't going to to be any recession— 
and, besides, we are doing everything we can 
to stop the one we have now.” 

We can promise this, however: It will not 
take us a year to make up our minds and act. 

We have a number of thoughts already. 
For example, we are very pleased that the 
administration is not going to postpone for 
another year the 10-percent tax cut voted 
by a Democratic Congress. 

Sometimes we wish—rather wistfully— 
that the administration would stop trying to 
claim the child. But I guess that ng child- 
less couple can be blamed for wanting to 
adopt a healthy infant. 

Incidentally, we don't claim there were 
no achievements last year. One of the 
real accomplishments was the dismissal of 
39 employees from the Republican National 
Headquarters. Chairman Len Hal) reports 
that as of January 2 he has placed 32 of 
them in Government jobs. This is the 
great crusade at its best. 

We are also rather curious about the fu- 
‘ture of reciprocal trade. Everybody is for it.. 
But so far, only the Democrats have done 
anything about it. We will do it again if 
only the administration can assure us a 
handful of Republican votes. 

We don't ask for anything more than a 
handful because we know that is all the 
Republican votes that we and the President 
can get. 

The President will find that we have 
neither bitterness nor hatred in our hearts. 
When he presents his program, we will re- 
ceive it in the spirit of thoughtful, and not 
vengeful, men. 

When a firm stand is taken against com- 
munism anywhere in the world, the Demo- 
crats will rally behind it. But we will not 
sit idly by while our strength is whittled 
away. 

When strong measures are taken to rally 
the Nation's economy, the Democrats will be 
in the forefront. But we will not be passive 
before acts which will promote some sections 
of the country at the expense of others. 

When bold, new steps are proposed to 
strengthen our defenses against aggression, 
the Democrats will support them. But we 
will not remain silent if the Nation's power 
is sacrificed for political expediency. 

When honorable men are attacked by in- 
nuendo dnd rumor, they will find the Demo- 
cratic Party a bulwark of strength. But we 
will not make our defense a partisan ques- 
tion. 

When proposals are forthcoming to 
strengthen the protections for our farm 
economy, the Democrats will vote for them. 
But we will not be persuaded by any means 
to weaken the props under agriculture, ' 
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When realistic efforts are made to 
strengthen the legitimate rights of any 
group in our country—be it labor or busi- 
ness— the Democrats will approve those ef- 
forts. But we will not stand by and permit 
the Government to become the too) of any 
one group—labor or business. 

These—and other basic issues—we will 
meet as they arise. We will hammer out our 
program step by step because in our country 
there is no other way in which a minority 
Party can write a program. 

In no dase will our attitude be determined 
by the political origins of a proposal. We 
will not support any measure just because 
it was first advanced by a Democrat, We 
will not oppose any measure just beacuse it 
is advanced by a Republican. 

We are much less interested in the parent- 
age than in the child, 

The basic test will be—and must be— 
whether a measure best serves the interests 
of all our people. 

That test will not be met simply by reg- 
istering support or opposition for individual 
issues as they arise. The obligations that 
rest upon a minority party go beyond mere 
reaction to actions of the majority party. 

Those obligations also require counterpro- 

posals—measures which we sincerely believe 
will best meet the needs of the day. The 
Democrats are fully aware of that responsi- 
bility. We will meet it as responsible Ameri- 
cans. 
There is another role that is sometimes 
played by minority parties which we will not 
assume. We rejected it last year. We re- 
ject it this year. 

It is the role of partisan obstruction—of 
opposition solely for the sake of opposition. 

We will not become a wrecking crew re- 
gardiess of the provocation. 

Personally, I understand and sympathize 
with my friend Senator KNOwLAND and his 
problems. We have a few ourselves. But 
one problem we don't have is a party half 
of which believes in foreign relations and 
the other half of which believes there should 
be no foreign relations at all. 

There will be times when we can cooperate 
in the defense of our country and to advance 
its interests. Upon such occasions, coopera- 
tion will be granted freely and willingly. 
When we disagree, we will state our dis- 
agreement openly, honestly, and, sometimes, 
loudly and at length. = 

But we will not question motives, integrity, 
or patriotism. There is no monopoly on 
those qualities. We are all Americans seek- 
ing the same objectives—peace and pros- 
perity. We can and should differ on the 
course that will reach those objectives with- 
out bitterness or hatred. 

There is a line beyond which partisanship 
should not go. It is the point at which 
rancor and recrimination creeps into political 
debate. 

We drew that line last year. We have not 
shifted its location. 

In the past session, the Senate Democrats 
were able to support the President on recip- 
rocal trade; on taxes; on Government reor- 
ganization; on foreign policy; on his appoint- 
ments. We did not raise artificial issues. 
We merely went ahead and registered our 
support. ~ 

We were compelled—by principle and con- 
viction—to oppose the administration on 
weakening our defenses; raising the debt 
ceiling; protection and conservation of our 
natural resources. We did not accuse the 
Republicans of dishonesty and lack of patri- 
otism. We merely went ahead and regis- 
tered our opposition. 

It so happened that we were able to give 
the President a greater measure of support 
than he received from his own party. If he 
sends us the same kind of proposals this 
year, the response will be the same. 

We are facing a session of Congress that 
could be one of the most important in our 
history. There are decisions that can no 
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longer be postponed—decisions that will af- 
fect our lives and the lives of future genera- 
tions. 

As Democrats, we took a minority view 
on the selection of the captain who will steer 
the ship now and for the next 3 years, But 
We are anxious that the ship arrive safely 
at its destination. 

We seek no favors or special considera- 
tion. We promise neither blind support 
nor unrelenting opposition. We make only 
one guaranty—we are determined to be 
responsible. 

As a minority, we are going to conduct 
ourselves with decency and dignity. We 
are going to set an example for the minority 
in the Congress next year to emulate. 

In a recent campaign, we have heard a 
perfect expression of the will of the Amer- 
ican people. We heard of a desire to march 
to victory on the basis of country before 
party; American before partisanship. 

We Democrats subscribe to those senti- 
ments. 

The free press, the free electorate, the 
free people of this country will separate the 
partisans from the patriots. The verdict 
will be rendered next November. 

But whatever the findings, it will not alter 
the stand taken by the Democrats. We are 
hoping for a session of achievement. We 
will do all in our power to make it that way. 


No Nourishment in Platitudes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “No Nourishment in Platitudes,” 
taken from the January 14, 1954, issue 
of the Stars and Stripes: 

No NOURISHMENT IN PLATITUDEs 


The veterans of this country cannot be 
entirely displeased with the state of the 
Union message which President Eisenhower 
delivered to the Congress last Thursday; nor 
can they be especially pleased. The Chief 
Executive covered many areas of interest to 
them and, as usual, the content of the ad- 
dress was more general than specific. It dis- 
cussed all phases of governmental! activify— 
past, present, and future—told what might 
have been, analyzed instant preparations, 
and held out promises in what is to come. 
Because of generalizations, we are, therefore, 
not in a position now to be overly critical, 
and we must await the content of some 14 
additional messages to the legislators before 
we can place a finger on the more important 
issues that will remain undefined. 

Perhaps the very fact that most actual 
proposals are to come in those later com- 
munications made it possible for General 
Eisenhower to depart from custom and per- 
mitted him to fail to promise all things for 
all people. A close but hasty analysis of the 
speech that was stated to make for building 
a stronger America and a brighter future for 
its citizens indicated knowledge of foreign 
affairs and a bold desire to solve perplexing 
problems with the interests of our country 
to remain t: war veterans cannot 
quarrel with that position. It indicated a 
wish to bolster our economic standing abroad 
with an assured reduction of money ald to 
former enemies, an objective that will be 
halled by former servicemen. Defense meas- 
ures that will cut waste and duplication 
while getting the most value out of every 
dollar and still maintain needed military 
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strength have their blessing, and assuredly 
our veterans support without equtvocation 
generous treatment of those who wear this 
Nation's uniform. Economic measures pro- 
posed will have the strong support of those 
who have fought the country’s wars, pro- 
vided they are exercised with justness and 
humaneness and provided also that their 
spread is wisely administered without undue 
burden on the veteran as has frequently 
happened in the past. The exercise of 
stronger internal security measures is long 
overdue, and we think the time has come to 
cease hampering the efforts of those who are 
trying to do something about it. 

Also, none among organized veterans will 
contradict the will to ease tax burdens, to 
assist agriculture, extend conservation im- 
provements, adjust the lot of Federal Work- 
ers, ald in education matters, agree to tabor- 
management relations adjustments, Insure 
adequate and proper housing, broaden social 
welfare laws, improve the health potential 
of the people and revise the suffrage rights 
of our younger citizens and of those in terri- 
tories where it is not yet exercised. All of 
these are matters in which war veterans have 
an abiding interest, but far from the direct 
beneficial treatment that should be expected 
to have been promised to the veteran class in 
the state of the Union message—proposals 
attuned to campaign promises—there was 
none held out. The message was glaringly 
deficient in this respect and almost in this 
regard alone. ‘ 

Two sentences only convered the subject. 
Mr. Eisenhower approved reorganization of 
the Veterans’ Administration which, when 
completed, hé said, “will afford a single agen- 
cy whose services, including medical facilt- 
ties, wlll be better adapted to the needs of 
those 20 million veterans to whom this Na- 
tion owes so much.” There is a platitude 
written in empty words unless a later mes- 
sage calls for a direct reversal of form al- 
ready being followed by members of the 
Republican Party. 

Both in last week's address and in his 
telecast chat a couple of weeks ago, General 
Ike sald that all of us are concerned with 
the costs of food, clothing, and shelter and 
that they are also the deep concern of his 
Administration, and he asserted that cheap- 
ening by inflation of dollars affects savings 
accounts, insurance policies, “and every pen- 
sion payment.” He further made the dec- 
laration, altogether contrary to fact, that in- 
flation has been halted. Perhaps those on 
whom the President depends for information 
are misleading him deliberately in seeking to 
reduce costs of Government at any hazard, 
but certainly such expressions indicate that 
the President is not acquainted with the 
facts of life, excepting possibly In the lush 
halls of the White House or at his golfing 
lodge in Georgia. 

Again, and regardless of what the Chief 
Executive has said, or has left unsaid, vet- 
erans are not altogether in accord with his 
belief that everything is as it appears to be 
at the Veterans“ Agency. The thought of op- 
posing recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission by keeping VA operations under one 
roof gains our applause because we have 
been fighting the rape of that institution for 
a long time, but the administration by the 
agency of veterans’ laws has been far from 
satisfactory, principally thru lack of funds 
to operate effectively and justly and because 
of the new application of the pauper s oath 
that seeks to beggar men and women who 


have offered their all for the country and for 


the people they love. 

Last year, in considering the Truman 
budget, the Congress sliced Veterans Admin- 
istration allotments terrifically with the help 
of California's Co JOHN Patmurs 
and a nonpartisan coterie of his colleagues. 
Regardless of anything the Californian might 
infer to the contrary, many of the cuts wers 
restored by the Congress only after con- 
ferences urged by high officiaidom and over 
PRS objections, Even then $300 million 
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were arbitrarily sliced from the budget of 
direct benefit payments. It appears now 
that two-thirds of this amount will be avall- 
able in a supplemental bill, but the net re- 
sult has been the regulation by which a vet- 
eran must declare himself to be a pauper in 
order to get free hospitalization; staffs have 
been reduced and services curtailed; new 
construction has been suspended in part; 
compensation and pension payments have 
been reduced by the wholesale, and thou- 
sands upon thousands of new claimants 
have been denied relief. And that's a hell 
of a way to treat with those 20 million veter- 
ans to whom, General Eisenhower says, this 
Nation owes so much. 

And so, as we say, we must wait for the new 
budget message to see whether or not this 
sort of thing is going to continue. We have 
seen it asserted that the VA budget will not 
be recommended for a paring down, and yet 
we know that orders went out months ago 
that the requests for the veterans’ agency 
must be under those of a year ago, those 
that have already slapped down viciously 
thousands of warriors who are sick and 
broke and who have no place to go. It is not 
true that inflation has been stopped, and no 
Eisenhower effort, herculean as it might be, 
is going to halt it for some time to come. 
Wholesale food prices alone went up another 
notch only last week to the highest level in 
28 months. Bread, the staff of life, rose in 


_ price another cent a pound. The cost of 


living index of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics shows a rise of 20.4 in all costs since 
July 1, 1947. In the face of those figures, 
some White House adviser is lying by the 
clock and is serving the President a bum 
deal. 

With costs going up and veterans’ bene- 
fits going down, they also are being served 
an unnourishing dish regardless of how 
much the Nation owes them. That is what 
makes the lack of attention to them in the 
most important of this year’s congressional 
messages so unpalatable. Tax relief does not 
help unfortunate pensioners who can pay 
no taxes. Soil conservation nor any other 
reforms will put bread in their bellies. No 
new social insurance will help, because war 
veterans by their very services were placed in 
a different class of Federal beneficiary. Cut- 
backs in appropriations mean throwing them 
for a further loss, and yet, when reporting 
on the country's state, farmers and almost 
every other type of citizen come in for bene- 
ficial treatment while those to whom the Na- 
tion owes so much are given nothing but 
honorable mention, which doesn't even buy 
cookies. 

We have said before, and we are compelled 
to repeat here, that this session of the Con- 
gress is going to be a test insofar as our war 
veterans and thelr dependents are con- 
cerned. If, as we suspect strongly, no spe- 
cial provision is to be made for them with 
Presidential consent between now and July, 
somebody is going to rise up in righteous in- 
dignation. Cost-of-living pension increases 
are overdue, and they had better be forth- 
coming at the hands of the Congress if this 
administration hopes to have a Chinaman’s 
chance of reelection. Hungry people find no 
nourishment in platitudes. 


The Bricker Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1954 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Dr. 


Arthur Dean, of New York City, a senior 
partner in the famous New York law 
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firm of Sullivan & Cromwell, who has 
recently been representing the United 
States in the Korean peace negotiations, 
has written a fine and incisive analysis 
of the Bricker resolution and the situa- 
tion confronting the Senate as a result. 

The Public Printer has informed me 
that the analysis, in its entirety, would 
require 4% pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, at an estimated cost of $403.75. 


In view of the extreme importance of 
the pending question on the Bricker 
resolution, and the excellence of Dr. 
Dean's analysis, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the Washington 8 of January 10, 
1954 


Greatest DEBATE Sovce 1788 ow DIVISION OF 
Unrirep STATES POWERS 


(By Arthur H. Dean) 

(Eorror's Norx.— Congress now commences 
“the greatest debate about the constitutional 
ordering of our foreign relations since 1788.” 
Adoption of the Bricker amendment would 
profoundly alter the power of the Federal 
Government to conduct the foreign policy of 
the Nation. This change is so great a reyi- 
sion of the Constitution that the Washington 
Post has felt it advisable to publish in its 
_ entirety the most authoritative analysis of 
the amendment that has been made available 
go far. ‘This is the excellent appraisal by 
Arthur H. Dean, initially published by For- 
eign Affairs, an American Quarterly Review. 
Tt is presented to our readers with the con- 
sent of Hamilton Fish Armstrong, editor of 
Foreign Affairs. An outstanding interna- 
tional lawyer, senior partner in the New York 
firm of Sullivan & Cromwell. Mr. Dean has 
been Deputy to the Secretary of State in 
preparations for the Korean political confer- 
ence. He represented the United States in 
the Panmunjom repatriation negotiations.) 

On June 15, 1953, the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary favorably re to the 
Senate by a vote of 9 to 5 a constitutional 
amendment which would provide the legal 
basis for radically altering the present divi- 
sion of powers between the legislative and 
executive branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment in respect to the formulation and con- 
duct of this country's foreign policy, and for 
necessary participation by State governments 
in the execution of such policy in certain 
areas, 

The proposed amendment, Senate Joint 
Resolution 1, was introduced by Senator 
Beicker on January 7, 1953, and is a revised 
version of Senate Jaint Resolution 130 which 
he had introduced in the 82d Congress. The 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments of the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary held extensive hearings in both 1952 
and 1953 on the proposed amendment, The 
text of the revised amendment, as reported 
to the Senate by the Judiciary Committee, 
is as follows: 

“Secrion 1. A provision of a treaty which 
conflicts with this Constitution’shall not be 
of any force or effect. 

“Sec. 2. A treaty shall become effective as 
internal law in the United States only 
through legislation which would be valid in 
the absence of treaty. 

“Src. 3. Congress shall have power to regu- 
late all executive and other agreements with 
any foreign power or international organiza- 
tion. All such agreements shall be subject 
to the limitations imposed on treaties by this 
article. 

“Sec. 4. The Congress shall have power to 


enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation. 
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“Sec. 5. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of Its sub- 
mission.” 

This proposed amendment, supported most 
actively by Senators BRICKER and WATKINS, 
Republicans from Ohio and Utah, has caused 
consternation in the minds of those who 
wish us to continue as a sovereign power 
with the initiative for foreign affairs in the 
hands of the President. 

OPPOSED BY PRESIDENTS 


President Truman's department heads and 
advisers vigorously opposed the original ver- 
sion of the Bricker amendment at the 1952 
hearings. President Eisenhower's appointees 
have been equally emphatic in their oppo- 
sition to the new versions at the 1953 hear- 
ings. Further, many Congressmen, led by 
Senator Wurx, of Wisconsin, a Republican 
and chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, have announced full 
opposition. 

On July 22 President Eisenhower an- 
nounced his unqualified support of a com- 
promise amendment introduced by Senator 
KNowiaxp. of California, the Republican 
Senate majority leader. The compromise 
amendment reads as follows: 

“SECTION 1. A provision of a treaty or other 
internaticnal agreement which conflicts with 
the Constitution shall not be of any force or 
effect. The judicial power of the United 
States shall extend to all cases, in law or 
equity, in which it is claimed that the con- 
flict described in this amendment Is present. 

“Src, 2. When the Senate consents to the 
ratification of a treaty, the vote shall be de- 
termined by yeas and nays, and the names 
of the persons voting for and against shall 
be entered on the Journal of the Senate. 

“Sec. 8. When the Senate so provides in its 
consent to ratification, a treaty shall become 
efective as internal law in the United States 
only through the enactment of appropriate 
legislation by the Congress. 

“Sec. 4. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
jatures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years from the date of its sub- 
mission.” 

Senator Bricker did not accept the Know- 
land compromise and no floor action was 
taken on either amendment prior to the ad- 
journment of the first session of the 83d 
Congress on August 4, 1953. 

The proponents of the Bricker amendment 
rest their case for amendment on the great 
danger of executive abuse of power, aided 
and abetted from time to time by an alleged 
unwary Senate, in imposing upon the Nation 
legal obligations that will deprive the people 
of constitutionally guaranteed rights and 
will invade the domain of power reserved 
to the States. 

The opponents of the amendment vigor- 
ously deny the force of the first danger, As 
to the second, they confess and approve the 
power of a proper treaty to replace incon- 
sistent State law., There is general agreement 


as to at least the theoretical legal risk of 


the President's bypassing congressional con- 
trol through his power to conclude executive 
agreements. But sharp difference of opinion 
exists as to the extent of the risk and the 
necessity for remédial action. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY TODAY 

The primary function of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions has always been—but is much more 
consciously so today—that of providing a 
policy that will assure national survival. 
The manner in which survival will be 
brought about, whether by aggressive wars 
of conquest, by Quaker methods of sub- 
mission and good will, or by some diplomatic 
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compromise between those two extremes, is 
of vast importance. 

We have chosen a combination of national 
strength and active diplomacy, achieving a 
com between the theory— perhaps 
exploded by scientific assaults on time, space 
and the atom—of an isolated continental 
fortress and the theory of some suprana- 
tional policy. 

This compromise has appeared to most 
persons to be the only practical way of life 
in an age of global military problems in 
which the free nations of the world must 
jointly meet the threat of a monolithic to- 
talitarian dictatorship ruling one-third of 
the peoples and natural resources of the 
world. 

In the broadest sense, then, the policy of 
the past decade has been that of an active 
diplomacy backed by military preparedness. 
This course has required active congressional 
support. The means selected by the Execu- 
tive to carry out the active diplomacy, and 
heretofore supported in larger outline by 
the Congress, have been of three main sorts: 

First, continuous communication and ex- 
change of ideas and negotiation of differ- 
ences through an enlarged Foreign Service 
and the United Nations agencies; 

Second, a broad program of economic, 
technical, and military aid for those peoples 
who needed and wanted it and seemed likely 
to be friendly powers; 

Third, an extensive network of treaties 
and executive agreements sometimes made 
ad hoc for problems of the instant, some- 
times carefully planned as long-range solu- 
tions of continuing problems. ! 

As to the first and second means selected, 
no constitutional problems have 
arisen, It is clear that the President will 
nominate our principal diplomats. The Sen- 
ate will then either consent to the nomina- 
tion or not (consent is more likely if the 
President has sought the advice of Inter- 
ested Senators beforehand); and if the in- 
dividual is consented to, the President will 
then appoint him. His conduct, once ap- 
pointed, may be subject to occasional con- 
gressional questioning, but it is the direct 
responsibility of the President alone. 

For the economic and military-aid pro- 
gram, the constitutional course is equally 
clear. The President will recommend a 
program. But the Congress must appropri- 
ate the money. The spending of the money 
by the executive departments along the lines 
established by the Appropriations Act is 
then a clear path so far as constitutional 
practice is concerned.* 

It is the third primary means of conduct 
of our foreign relations—the conclusion of 
treatles and executive agreements—that 
raises the constitutional debate. Initiated 
and negotiated by the Executive, interna- 
tional agreements requiring the appropria- 
tion of moneys must be implemented by 
Congress whatever their formal nature (L. e. 
treaty or executive agreement); if cast in 
treaty form, then the Senate must give ita 
consent by vote of two-thirds of the Bena- 
tors present, before the President may raltfy. 
Eventually a treaty or executive agreement 
may be tested in court as to its validity or 
meaning, but the great majority of inter- 
national agreements are never subjected to 
Judicial consideration.“ 

The policy of active diplomacy used tn re- 
cent years to coordinate the military and 
economic strength of the free world in meet- 
ing the threat of Soviet power has produced 
a series of treaties and executive agreements 
of vast importance. Secretary of State 
Dulles in his testimony before the Senate 
subcommittee estimated that some 10,000 
executive agreements had been entered into 
in relation to the NATO Treaty alone. 

However, the treaties and other interna- 
tional agreements which have been or are 
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being drafted by the United Nations or its 

ized agencies, particularly the Human 
Rights Covenant and the draft statute for 
an international criminal court, have been 
those which the proponents of the amend- 
ments have cited as the most convincing ex- 
amples of the necessity of constitutional pro- 
tection against international agreements 
which deny or abridge the fundamental 
rights of American citizens or interfere in 
matters that are regarded as essentially local 
in character, 

These fears are expressed despite the fact 
that the agreements most criticized have 
neither been ratified by the United States 
nor has the executive branch indicated any 
intentions of becoming a party to such 
agreements. 

In view of the great volume of testimony 
before the Senate committee, the countless 
newspaper articles, the numerous reports by 
various law associations and other interested 
groups and the veritable maze of periodical 
literature on the subject, the interested lay- 
man may be pardoned if he assumes, though 
in error, that the subject of the Bricker 
amendment is an infinitely complex one 
about which only lawyers can talk with any 
degree of rationality and that it does not 
concern him, 

In point of fact, the basic issues which the 
Bricker amendment presents, in terms of a 
proposed shift in the constitutional power 
of the various branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and as between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the several States, are funda- 
mental and may be simply stated; the pro- 
vision included in both the Bricker and 
Knowland amendments that any treaty 
which conflicts with the Constitution shall 
not be of any force or effect is essentially a 
provision for assuring that the judiciary's 
power to review the constitutionality of leg- 
islation and other governmental actions is 
also a power to review the constitutionality 
of treaties and executive agreements. 

The provisions of the Bricker amendment 
that neither a treaty nor an executive agree- 
ment shall be effective as internal law in the 
United States together with the provisions 
that all executive agreements are to be sub- 
ject to congressional regulation are essen- 
tially proposals designed to increase con- 

al control (and consequently to 
lessen executive authority) over interna- 
tional agreements in particular and the con- 
duct of foreign relations in general. 

Finally, the so-called which clause of sec- 
tion 2 of the Bricker amendment would limit 
the effectiveness of a treaty or an executive 
agreement or Federal implementing legisla- 
lation as internal law to the area in which 
Congress, absent any treaty, could legislate. 
This is essentially a proposal to provide for 
vesting exclusively in the several States the 
power to effectuate our international com- 
mitments affecting matters not otherwise 
within the scope of Federal constitutional 


It is these proposed transfers of power 
which underlie the greatest debate about 
the constitutional ordering of our foreign re- 
lations since 1788. 

CONSTITUTION REMAINS PARAMOUNT UNITED 
STATES LAW 


The provision that no international agree- 
ment which conflicts with the Constitution 
shall be of any force or effect, which is in- 
cluded in both the Bricker and Knowland 
amendments, is viewed by its proponents as 
establishing—or at least removing all doubts 
as to—the power of the judiciary to declare 
inoperative as domestic law an international 
agreement which conflicts with the Consti- 
tution. This proposal does not involve any 
shift in the constitutional division of pow- 
ers with respect to foreign affairs, Indeed 
it is merely declaratory of existing law. 

The whole history of our constitutional 
law, beginning with Chief Justice Marshall's 
opinion in Marbury v. Madison (1 Cranch 
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137 U. S. 1803), indicates that the Court will 
not enforce governmental acts, be they ex- 
ecutive acts or congressional acts, in viola- 
tion of constitutional provisions. Why have 
a complex procedure of constitutional 
amendment if a simple statute, treaty, or 
executive agreement can override a contrary 
constitutional provision? As Marshall 
pointed cut at that time: 

“The Constitution is either a 
paramount law, unchangeable by 
means, or it is on a level with ordinary 
legislative acts, and like other acts, is 
alterable when the Legislature shall please 
to alter it. : 

“If the former part of the alternative be 
true, then a legislative act contrary to the 
Constitution is not law: if the latter part 
be true, then written constitutions are 
absurd attempts, on the part of the people, 
to limit a power in its own nature unlimit- 
able. 

“Certainly all those who have framed 
written constitutions contemplate them as 
forming the fundamental and paramount 
law of the Nation, and consequently, the 
theory of every such government must be, 
that an act of the legislature, repugnant 
to the constitution, is void.” 

This reasoning applies in at least equal 
measure to treaties and executive agree- 
ments. The danger that the judiciary will 
permit a treaty to override a conflicting 
constitutional provision is no greater than 
that the Supreme Court will overrule Mar- 
bury v. Madison, or that Congress will use 
its constitutional power to control the Su- 
preme Court's appellate jurisdiction to bar 
inquiry into the constitutionality of inter- 
national agreements, or that the President 
will. ignore the Court's determinations. 

While the Supreme Court has never struck 
down a treaty provision as in conflict with 
the Constitution, it has never held or even 
suggested that a treaty might override the 
Constitution.“ Further a long series of dicta 
in Judicial opinions* has stated the rule for 
treaties as fully consoriant with the doctrine 
of Marbury v. Madison. 

Thus, in The Cherokee Tobacco Case (11 
Wall. 616, 620-621 (1870) ) the Supreme Court 
declared that 

“It need hardly be said that a treaty can- 
not change the Constitution or be held valid 
if it be in violation of that instrument.” 

Since it is established doctrine that a sub- 
sequent act of Congress will override the 
operation of a treaty as the law of the land, 
a contrary rule would lead to the anomalous 
result that a statute, itself clearly subordi- 
nate to the Constitution, could repeal a 
treaty superior to the Constitution, 

It has been suggested by the proponents 
of the Bricker admendment that the free- 
doms of speech, press and religion may not 
be protected against impairment by a treaty 
or executive agreement since the first 
amendment in terms applies only to abridge- 
ment of those freedoms by congressional 
legislation, 


However, the Federal courts have régarded 
the first amendment as limiting the other 
branches of the Federal Government as well, 
and it appears reasonable to assume that 
they would regard it as also limiting treaties 
and executive agreements. 

The same freedoms may also be protected 
by the fifth amendment, which by its terms 
reaches every branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment under the provision that “No person 
shall * * be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due of law.” 
Clearly this does not admit of evasion by 
treaty or executive agreement, 

While the concept of due process of law 
certainly has not yet reached its ultimate 
Judicial definition, the Supreme Court has 
held the due process clause of the 14th 
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amendment forbids abridgment by the States 
of the freedoms of press, religion, and speech. 
Thus the similar due process clause of the 
fifth amendment presumably forbids such 
abridgment by any branch of the Federal 
Government and by treaties and executive 
agreements. 


CONGRESSIONAL POWER OVER FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The vast majority of formal executive 
agreements, that is to say written instru- 
ments embodying an international agree- 
ment or understanding of a somewhat formal 
and important nature, are entered into pur- 
suant to prior legislative authority or are 
implemented by subsequent action by both 
Houses of Congress, and are appropriately 
designed as congressional executive agree- 
ments. 

Most executive agreements involving the 
sole action of the executive branch—i. e. 
Presidential executive agreements—are not 
forma] instruments but rather agreements 
and understandings arrived at in the course 
of the day-to-day conduct of United States 
foreign policy. They have been described 
by John Bassett Moore as follows: 

“The conclusion of agreements between 
governments, with more or less formality, 
is in reality a matter of constant practice, 
without which current diplomatic business 
could not be carried on. A question arises 
as to the rights of an individual, the treat- 
ment of a vessel, a matter of ceremonial, or 
any of the thousand and one things that 
daily occupy the attention of foreign offices 
without attracting public notice; the gov- 
ernments directly concerned exchange views 
and reach a conclusion by which the differ- 
ence is disposed of. They have entered into 
an international agreement; and to assert 
that the Secretary of State of the United 
States, when he has engaged in routine trans- 
actions of this kind, as he has constantly 
done since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, has violated the Constitution because 
he did not make a treaty, would be to invite 
ridicule. Without the exercise of such power 
it would be impossible to conduct the busi- 
ness of his office.” * 

The power of the Federal Government to 
enter into international agreements other 
than treaties is implicit in article I, section 
10, of the Constitution providing that “No 
State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation * * *" and “No State shall, 
without the consent of Congress * * * enter 
into any agreement or compact with another 
State, or with a foreign power * *." This 
power to enter into both Presidential and 
congressional executive agreements has been 
expressly recognized on various occasions by 
the Supreme Court. 

Congress now has the legislative power to 
regulate executive agreements within the 
scope of its expressly delegated powers. 
Article I, section 8, of the Constitution pro- 
vides in part that— 

“The Congress shall have power— 

“To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises; 

“To regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions * * s; 

“To establish a uniform rule of natural- 
ization; 

“To establish post offices * ; 

“To define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and offenses 
against the law of nations; 

“To declare war ; 

“To raise and support armies * * +; 

“To provide and maintain a navy; 7 

“To make rules for the Government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces.” 

Under these provisions, it clearly appears 
that Congress already has the power to reg- 
ulate vast areas of possible international 
Agreement: (1) Taxation and tariffs; (2) 
commerce; (3) crimes under maritime and 
international law; (4) immigration and nat- 
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(5) military procurement of 
personne! and supplies, and military justice. 

Furthermore, the prohibition in article I. 
section 9, that No money shall be drawn 
from the Treasury, but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law * * *” assures 
congressional participation in the implemen- 
tation of any executive agreement requiring 
the appropriation of moneys. 

Congress has not been hesitant to exercise 
its admitted power to regulate executive 
agreements within the scope of these dele- 
gated powers. The first congressional execu- 
tive agreements were authorized during 
President Washington's first administration 
by the action of Congress in authorizing 
the Postmaster General to make suitable 
arrangements with foreign postmasters for 
the reciprocal receipt and forwarding of mail 
(1 Stat. 239 (1792)). 

Reciprocal trade agreements are, of course, 
made under and in conformity with the 
Trade Agreements Act and the various 
amendments thereto. In the case of the 
Philippine Trade Act of 1946, Congress spelled 
out in detall the provisions of an executive 
agreement to be entered into with the 
Philippine Republic (60 Stat. 141 (1946) ). 

Many proponents of the Bricker amend- 
ment go further and assert that Congress 
now has full power under the Constitution 
to regulate all executive and other interna- 
tional agreements and that the provision in 
section 3 of the Bricker amendment expressly 
subjecting executive ts to con- 
gressional regulation is merely declaratory 
of existing law. 

The constitutional basis of this asserted 
Plenary power in Congress is said to be 
the necessary and proper clause of the Con- 
stitution (art. I, sec. 8) under which Con- 
gress ls given the power “To make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for car- 
trying into execution the foregoing powers 
(the specific delegated powers of Congress), 
and all other powers vested by this Consti- 
tution in the Government of the United 
States or in any department or office thereof.” 

It is very doubtful if Congress now enjoys 
this asserted plenary power with respect to 
the regulation of executive agreements. The 
wording of the necessary and proper clause 
would seem to contémplate implementation 
and not regulation or even prohibition of the 
exercise of other powers expressly granted 
by the Constitution. 

TWILICHT ZONE IS LEFT BY OVERLAPPING FIELDS 


The making of executive agreements is a 
national power which typically has for its 
constitutional basis the merger of the sepa- 
rate powers of the President and Congress. 
In view of the fact that they have exercised 
their power jointly In all but a relatively 
small number of cases involving executive 
agreements of any significance or long dura- 
tion, it cannot be definitely stated what the 
President's powers might be in the event of 
a test of power between the executive and 
legisiative branches. 

Perhaps the most helpful approach Is that 
suggested by Justice Jackson in his concur- 
ring opinion in the Steel Seizure cases, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co, v. Sawyer 
(343 U. 8. 579 (1952)): 

“The actual art of governing under our 
Constitution does not and cannot conform to 
judicial definitions of the power of any of 
its branches based on isolated clauses or 
even single articles torn from context. 
While the Constitution diffuses power the 
better to secure liberty, it also contemplates 
that practice will integrate the dispersed 
powers into a workable government. It en- 
joins upon its branches separateness but in- 
terdependence, autonomy but reciprocity. 

“Presidential powers are not fixed but fiuc- 
tuate, depending upon their disjunction or 
conjunction with those of Congress. We may 
well begin by a somewhat oversimplified 
grouping of practical situations in which a 
President may doubt, or others may chal- 
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lenge, his powers, and by distinguishing 
roughly the legal consequences of this factor 
of relativity. 

1. When the President acts pursuant to 
an express or implied authorization of 
Congress, his authority is at its maximum, 
for it includes all that he possesses in his 
own right plus all that Congress can dele- 
gate. In these circumstances, and in these 
only, may he be said (for what it may be 
worth) to personify the Federal sover- 
eignty. If his act is held unconstitutional 
under these circumstances, it usually 
means that the Federal Government as an 
undivided whole lacks power 

“2. When the President acts in absence 
of either a congressional grant or denial 
of authority, he can only rely upon his 
own independent powers, but there is a 
zone of twilight in which he and Congreas 
may have concurrent authority, or in which 
its distribution is uncertain. Therefore, con- 
gressional inertia, indifference or quiescence 
may sometimes, at least as a practical matter, 


enable, if not invite, measures on independ- ` 


ent Presidential responsibility. In this area, 
any actual test of power Is likely to depend 
on the imperatives of events and contempo- 
rary imponderables rather than on abstract 
theories of law. 

“3. When the President takes measures 
incompatible with the expressed or implied 
will of Congress, his power is at its lowest 
ebb, for then he can rely only upon his own 
constitutional powers minus any constitu- 
tional powers of Congress over the matter. 
Courts can sustain exclusive presidential còn- 
trol in such a case only by disabling the Con- 
gress from acting upon the subject. Presi- 
dential claim to a power at once so conclusive 
and preclusiye, must be scrutinized with 
caution, for what is at stake is the equi- 
librium established by our consitutional 
system” (343 U. S. 635-638). 


CONGRESS PREEMINENT IN DELEGATED POWERS 


In what areas does the President have inde- 
pendent power to enter into executive agree- 


ments? The President's position as “Com- 


mander In Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States“ clearly carries with it the 
independent constitutional power to con- 
clude such executive agreements as may be 
necessary to the effective discharge of his 
command responsibilities. 

“Secondly, the diplomatic power of the 
President, including his power to appoint 
and receive ambassadors and other public 
ministers (art. II. sec. 2), gives him the 
power to recognize and then communicate 
and negotiate with foreign states and gov- 
ernments “as the sole organ of the Federal 
Government in the field of international 
relations” and conclude international agree- 
ments incident thereto.” (See United States 
v. Curtiss-Wright (299 U. S. 304, 320 (1936).) 

The President’s power to “take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed” (art. III. 
sec. 3) also gives him a certain power to 
enter into Executive agreements, particu- 
larly those which are essentially adminis- 
trative in character, implementing congres- 
sional legislation where there is no express 
grant of authority in such legislation to 
enter into Executive agreements pursuant 
thereto. The President requires these inde- 
pendent powers to enter into Executive 
agreements both to meet national emer- 
gencies * and to handle the routine conduct 
of foreign affairs. 

Congress, on the other hand, would ap- 
pear to have preeminent constitutional 
power with respect to executive agreements 
within the scope of its delegated powers 
other than the necessary and proper clause. 

Thus, an executive agreement contraven- 
ing the provisions of a prior act of Congress 
in an area subject to regulation by Congress 
under its commerce power was held void by 
Chief Judge Parker writing for the United 
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States Court of Appeals for the Fourth Cir- 
cult in the case of United States v. Guy W. 
Capps, Inc. (204 F. 2d 655 (1953) ). 

Moreover, the Constitution expressly vesta 
“all legislative powers herein granted (art. 
I, sec. I) in the Congress. The majority 
opinion in the steel-selzure cases confirmed 
that this constitutional language means ex- 
actly what it says—that Congress and not the 
President. is the lawmaker within our con- 
stitutional division of powers. 

Thus it would appear that to the extent 
any executive agreement is operative as law 
in the United States, Congress has 
constitutional power, and may, as in the case 
of a treaty, override the operation of the 
agreement as law by a subsequent statute! 
LEGISLATIVE DOMINANCE AGAINST SHARED POWER 

The present article Is not intended to be 
technical, and its object is not to delimit 
exactly the respective scope of presidential 
and congressional authority with respect to 
executive agreements, “The great ordinances 
of the Constitution do not establish and 
divide fields of black and white.” (Dissent- 
ing opinion of Justice Holmes in Springer 
v. Philippine Islands (27 U. 8. 189, 209).) 

However, this article ls intended to demon- 
strate that the present constitutional scheme 
with respect to the entering into of execu- 
tive agreements is one not of legislative 
dominance but rather of shared power be- 
tween the President and Congress as co- 
ordinate branches of the National Govern- 
ment. : / 

It may be urged that it Is only the residual 
or ultimate power that the Bricker amend- 
ment would transfer to the Congress. That 
is to say, until Congress directed the Presi- 
dent not to enter into specified executive 
agreements, or to enter into them only on 
certain stipulated terms, he could continue 


to do so, as heretofore. But residual control is 


of the highest importance in a system of 
checks and balances. 

This was sharply demonstrated after the 
Civil War when a well-nigh all-powerful 
Congress not only came within one vote of 
convicting an unpopular President in im- 
peachment proceedings but also tampered 
mightily with the appellate jurisdiction of 
the United States Supreme Court during the 
very pendency of an appeal to that Court. 

Ex parte McCardle, 7 Wall, 506 (U. S. 1868) 
was a habeas corpus case which would have 
tested the validity d? much post-Civil War 
reconstruction legislation. The test of con- 
gressional power never arrived; the Congress 
had regulated out of existence the power of 
the Court to review the legislation. 

It is thus, at times of stress between the 
separate branches of government, that these 
residual powers become crucial. As Ex parte 
MoCardle demonstrates, Congress is not free 
from the temptation to abuse power, and 
the burden of proof is on those who 
assert the necessity for altering the present 
system of shared power in favor of congres- 
sional supremacy. 

Easily the most difficult aspect of the en- 
tire problem of constitutional control of 
international agreements—that of defining 
the respective areas in which a treaty, a 
congressional executive agreement, or a 
presidential executive agreement is the 
proper or indeed the only permissible form 
in which a given international understand- 
ing should be cast—is totally unanswered by 
the Bricker amendment. That is, except to 
the extent that charging rather 
than the President with the responsibility 
for making the determination may be re- 
garded as a solution. 

The doctrine that treaties and executive 
agreements are wholly interchangeable 
instruments of national policy may be heady 
fruit for an executive bent on bypassing the 
Senate, heedless of the policy of cooperative 
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action which is a logical, if not necessarily a 
legal, corollary of the constitutional separa- 
tion of powers. 

However, it is difficult not to agree with 
Secretary of State Dulles that “this is an 
area to be dealt with by friendly cooperation 
between the three departments of govern- 
ment which are involyed, rather than by 
attempts at constitutional definition, which 
are futile, or by the absorption, by one 
branch of government, of responsibilities 
which are presently and properly shared.’ 

Moreover, the pledge that he was author- 
ized to make on behalf of the President— 
that “when there is any serious question of 
this nature and the circumstances permit, 
the executive branch will consult with ap- 
propriate congressional leaders and commit- 
tees in determining the most suitable way 
of handling international agreements as they 
arise’—bespeaks full awareness of the im- 
plicit constitutional principle of maximum 
cooperation consonant with the President's 
discharge of his diplomatic and military re- 
sponsibilities. 

Section 2 of the Bricker amendment pro- 
viding that “a treaty shall become effective 
as internal law in the United States only 
through legislation * * *”™ represents, in 
part at least, an attempt to afford additional 
protection against the adoption of unwise 
treaties by providing for participation by the 
House of Representatives in the implementa- 
tion of all treaties. 

In view of the fact that no treaty may 
enter into force unless two-thirds of the 
Senators present™ have consented to its 
ratification, the added protection achieved, 
if any, would not seem to justify the delays 
and procedural problems attendant upon the 
automatic imposition of this second legis- 
lative step in all cases. 

If with respect to any given treaty, par- 
ticipation. of the House of Representatives 
(in addition to that which would be neces- 
sary in any event if appropriations are re- 
quired) is desired, a provision may be in- 
serted in the treaty or the Senate may attach 
a reservation that the particular treaty in 
question shall not be self-executing. 

The requirement of congressional legisla- 
tion in all cases would also shift a certain 
amount of Senate power over foreign affairs 
to the House, In the future it would force 
the Executive, in negotiating any treaty, to 
consult House leaders in addition to Senate 
leaders. The dispersion of power would be 
particularly disrupting if the House majority 
were of a different party than the President 
and the Senate, a condition that has existed 
in 12 out of the last 90 years, - 

The application of section 2 to congres- 
sional executive agreements would not re- 
quire a second legislative round if the Con- 
gress were to provide in the enabling act that 
such executive agreements would become 
effective as internal law when made by the 
President. Nor would much waste motion 
be involved in respect to those executive 
agreements inherently demanding further 

mal action anyway (I. e. a special 
appropriation). 

While in respect of congressional executive 
agreements, the proposed section may be re- 

as making a largely innocuous, but 

at the same time completely useless and un- 

necessary change, yet in respect of Presi- 

_ dential executive agreements it raises a more 
fundamental issue. 

It has been asserted that a Presidential 
executive agreement can operate as internal 
law affecting the rights and property of pri- 
vate individuals without congressional action 
of any sort. If so, the principle recently 
reiterated in the Steel Seizure cases that 
Congress, and not the President acting alone, 
is the lawmaker within our constitutional 
pattern would be a principle of narrower 
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application than the language of the Con- 
stitution and the Court would suggest. 

The basis for the fear of executive law- 
making through the instrumentality of Pres- 
idential agreements is not the language of 
the Constitution itself, for executive agree- 
ments are not the law of the land under 
the supremacy clause. Rather, it is the doc- 
trine enunciated by the Supreme Court in 
United States v. Pink (315 U. S. 203 (1942)) 
and other cases involving the Litvinov as- 
signment that a treaty is the law of the 
land and international agreements such as 
the Litvinov assignment should be regarded 
as having "a similar dignity“ (Id. at 230). 

The status of these cases as authority for 
the broad proposition that Presidential ex- 
ecutive agreements are to be treated as the 
law of the land is weakened by the special 
circumstances there involved. The Litvinov 
assignment was an executive agreement un- 
der which the Soviet Government assigned 
certain claims to the United States Govern- 
ment and it was entered into concurrently 
with the recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

Furthermore, the Litvinov assignment 
though technically a Presidential executive 
agreement had received tacit congressional 
sanction. Acting in anticipation of the 
realization of funds under the resolution 
authorizing the appointment of a commis- 
sion to determine the claims of American 
nationals against the Soviet Government, a 
legislative fact which the Supreme Court 
expressly noted in its opinion. 

The ambiguity in the Supreme Court's 
doctrine is matched by the ambiguity in the 
term “effective as internal law in the United 
States.” Would the courts regard even Pres- 
idential agreements which were nonlegisla- 
tive in character as nullities if they be- 
came indirectly involved in a lawsuit? 
‘Would Government officials in the United 
States feel constrained not to implement 
the terms of a Persidential executive agree- 
ment, even though the necessary imple- 
mentary action itself was clearly within the 
scope of their authority? 

There has been neither a convincing show- 
ing that there is a real risk of lawmaking 
by Presidential executive agreements and 
judicial enforcement of such agreements in 
matters of private rights, nor a precise defini- 
tion of the area in which Presidential agree- 
ments without supporting legislation would 
be treated as nullities. No compelling nec- 
essity or viable formula for amendment of 
the Constitution has been presented. 


FEDERAL-STATE EFFECT OF BRICKER PROPOSALS 


Besides vesting full regulatory power over 
executive agreements in Congress, the major 
effect of the Bricker amendment would be 
in the realm of Federal-State relations. The 
“which clause” of section 2 * in effect equates 
treaties and Federal implementary legisla- 
tion with Federal statutory law by saying 
that the former shall be effective as internal, 
law only where the latter would be. In 
view of the latitudinarian construction 
given by the Supreme Court in recent years 
to congressional powers and the increasingly 
marked State catholicity of outlook, this 
result may not be nearly so important as it 
might once have been. 

The present constitutional arrangements 
in this area are illustrated by the case of 
Missouri v. Holland (252 U. S. 416 (1920)). 
The facts of the case were that after two 
lower Federal courts had held Federal migra- 
tory bird statutes unconstitutional, the 
United States and the United Kingdom (act- 
ing for Canada) in 1916 entered into a treaty 
to protect from extermination many species 
of birds which annually migrated across 
Canada and the United States. On July 3, 
1918, Congress passed a statute to enforce 
the provisions of the treaty. 
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When Holland, a United States game war- 
den, sought to enforce the statute, Missouri 
sued to enjoin him from doing so, on the 
ground that the act was an unconstitutional 
interference with the rights reserved to the 
States by the 10th amendment, which pro- 
vides that “The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” 

Justice Holmes answered this constitu- 
tionality of the treaty and statute, by rea- 
soning as follows: 

“1. If the treaty is valid there is no ques- 
tion but that the statute, is, since under 
article I, section 8, this is a law necessary 
and proper to execute a power—the treaty 
power—delegated to the Government of the 
United States, and expressly prohibited to 
the States. 

“2. The treaty, dealing with a subject of 
international concern, is valid as within the 
treaty power expressly delegated to the Fed- 
eral Government by article II, section 2. 

“3. Since treaties made under the author- 
ity of the United States are the supreme law 
of the land the State of Missouri is bound 
by the treaty and the enforcing act.” 

Justice Holmes said this was true whether 
or not it were assumed that the older lower- 
court cases were correct that the same statute 
enacted by Congress, in the absence of a 
treaty, would have been unauthorized and 
unenforceable, pointing out that "the treaty 
in question does not contravene any pro- 
hibitory words to be found in the Constitu- 
tion. The only question is whether it is 
forbidden by some invisible radiation from 
the general terms of the 10th amend- 
ment. * * * No doubt the great body of 
private relations usually fall within the con- 
trol of the State, but a treaty may override 
its power.” 

He then cited various cases for this propo- 
sition and went on: 

“Here a national interest of very nearly 
the first magnitude is involved. It can be 
protected only by national action in con- 
cert with that of another power. The sub- 
ject matter is only transitorily within the 
State and has no permanent habitat therein. 
But, for the treaty and the statute, there 
soon might be no birds for any powers to 
deal with. We see nothing in the Constitu- 
tion that compels the Government to sit 
by while a food supply is cut off and the 
protectors of our forests and our crops are 
destroyed. It is not sufficient to rely upofi 
the State.” 

Under the Bricker amendment's proposed 
reversal of the doctrine of Missouri v. Hol- 
land, while the Federal Government would 
still, in theory, be free to enter into a treaty 
on a subject of international concern, it 
would, to the extent the subject matter 
was not otherwise subject to the reach of 
Federal power, be required to depend on 
the acquiescence of each of the 48 States 
to enact necessary implementing legislation. 

The reluctance of other countries to enter 
into a treaty with the United States where 
the fulfillment of the main purpose of the 
treaty would depend on the favorable action 
of 48 State legislatures would be under- 
standable. 


TREATMENT OF ALIENS GOVERNED BY TREATY 


There are many other areas, such as col- 
lection of foreign debts, the right to carry 
on a business and local taxation, in which 
the traditional ordering of legal relations 
has been by State law, but treaties have 
been concluded which are contrary to the 
State law. s 

The most frequent such conflict has been 
over the right of aliens to inherit real es- 
tate. Despite the fact that of all legal 
matters, probably those dealing with real 
estate and rules of inheritance are most 
peculiarly within the reserved powers of the 
States, the court has always held tbat 
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through the treaty power, the Federal Gov- 
ernment may provide effective rules of in- 
heritance for aliens.” 

The transfer of power from the Federal 
to the State governments sought to be made 
hy the Bricker amendment (but not by the 
Knowiand amendment) is not as of great 
import as it once would have been in view 
of the Supreme Court's broad construction 
of the commerce clause and other consti- 
tutional sources of Federal power. Never- 
theless, the result in some situations might 
be to prevent effective treaties securing and 
granting reciprocal rights to our citizens 
and to citizens of the other treaty nations 
and to hamper seriously the Executive's 
power over foreign policy. 

Our need for the friendship and coopera- 
tion of many foreign nations in meeting the 
very real threat of Soviet aggrandizement 
suggests that this is not the time to add 
stumbling blocks to the implementation of 
our foreign policy or the time to disinte- 
grate Federal power when dealing with a 
monolithic power like the Soviet Union. 

It was long ago decided that subjects of 
international concern should be dealt with 
on a Federal level. To the extent it is 
thought desirable to check or reverse the 
trend toward centralized government, there 
are many other ways of shifting present Fed- 
eral duties and power to the States—pri- 
marily via internal fiscal reform. The at- 
tempt to do it in the international sphere 
would appear to be the least logical and the 
most dangerous to our welfare. 


BACKERS MUST PROVE NEED FOR AMENDMENT 


The problem is simple and fundamental. 
It should not be reserved to lawyers to 
debate. 

The locus of power to formulate and exe- 
cute this country’s foreign policy was in- 
tentionally concentrated by the founding 
fathers in the Federal Government, particu- 
larly in the President and Senate, 

The specific provisions of the Bricker 
amendment are in sum a proposal radically 
to shift this constitutional ordering of au- 
thority over foreign relations by augment- 
ing congressional powers and by requiring 
the necessary participation of the States for 
the execution of foreign policy in certain 
areas. The powers of a sovereign state would 
thus be emasculated, 

The burden of proving strong and com- 
pelling necessity is incumbent on those who 
would so drastically alter the constitutional 
framework, That burden has not been dis- 
charged. 


‘Tt is all but impossible to challenge in 
court the constitutionality of expenditures 
from general funds for any given object sanc- 
tioned by Congress. The doctrine is that a 
taxpayer's sult to enjoin United States gov- 
ernmental spending on the grounds of an 
act being in violation of the Constitution will 
not be heard by the court. The judicial ex- 
planation of this doctrine is that no one 
taxpayer (nor even any State as parens pa- 
triae) has such an interest in the matter as 
to give him “standing to sue.” This propo- 
sition, by no means self-evident (and Indeed 
the rule ts otherwise as to municipal cor- 
porations), ls now well established. The re- 
sult ts that the judicial branch has by its 
own restraint almost entirely removed itself 
from this large area of constitutional law. 
The construction of the Constitution in this 
grea is thus left to Congress and the Execu- 
tive. 

President Washington asked the Su- 
preme Court for advisory opinions on a num- 
ber of international legal problems. The 
Court firmly but politely refused to give such 
advice, pointing out that its constitutional 
tole was restricted to the consideration of 
actual cases and controversies, and that the 
Constitution expressly authorized the Presi- 
dent to secure advisory opinions from his 
departmental officers. The Federal Judiciary 
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has never departed from this practice, though 
the concept of what is a case or controversy 
has been in continuous development. 

The provision in the Knowland amend- 
ment that the judicial power of the United 
States shall extend to all cases in which it is 
claimed that a treaty or other international 
agreement conflicts with the Constitution 
would not appear to extend judicial jurisdic- 
tion beyond that already granted by Article 
III of the Constitution. Nor is any relaxa- 
tion of the case or controversy requirement 
indicated. | 

The proponents of the amendment say 
Missouri v. Holiand (252 U. S. 416 (1920)) 
was such a case. However. no constitutional 
conflict was involved in that case, the facts 
of which are set forth in column 5. Justice 
Holmes merely held that the treaty-making 
power was not subject to limitations by the 
10th amendment since the 10th amend- 
ment by its terms only reserves to the States 
powers not delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment and the treaty-making power is a dele- 
gated power. The Supreme Court has dealt 
similarly with challenges to the commerce 
power based on the 10th amendment United 
States v. Darby, (312 U. S. 100 (1941)). 

»See the testimony of Attorney General 
Brownell at the 1953 hearings, p. 907-8, col- 
lecting those dicta. 

* American Political Science Quarterly, vol. 
20, p. 385, 389-390. 

*Consider the international arrangements 
for the Berlin airlift. 

This will not, of course, relleve the United 
States of its obligation under International 
law to the other contracting nation. To the 
extent such obligations are not otherwise 
discharged, the United States may be subject 
to an international claim, which may be 
pressed through diplomatic or international 
arbitral or judicial channels. 

See for the subsequent history of that 
battle, The Power of Congress to Limit the 
Jurisdiction of Federal Courts, by Henry 
M. Hart, Jr., Harvard Law Review, vol. 66, 
1362, June 1953. 

*Statement of John Foster Dulles. Hear- 
ing before subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary on S. J. Res. 1, p. 828 
(83:1). 

*The surface similarity of sec. 8 of the 
Knowland amendment, providing that “when 
the Senate so provides in its consent to rati- 
fication? a treaty shall become effective às 
internal law in the United States, only 
through the enactment of appropirate legis- 
lation by the Congress,“ is misleading. The 
Senate already has full power to attach reser- 
vations to its consent to ratification—a 
power which it has frequently and recently 
exercised. See footnote 13. 

u Sec. 2 of the Knowland amendment, 
which, In effect, requires that a treaty-con- 
sent vote in the Senate should always be a 
record yote—thereby ensuring the presence 
of a quorum—seems entirely sound. No 
treaty should be slipped through via oppor- 
funistic timing. It appears, however, that 
a change in Senate rule XXXVII prescribing 
the treaty-consent procedure would be suffi- 
cient to ensure the presence of a quorum. 

A treaty shall become effective as inter- 
nal law in the United States only through 
legislation which would be valid in the ab- 
sence of treaty.” The second sentence of 
sec. 4 applies this rule to executive agree- 
ments as well. 

“To the extent the Senate does not de- 
sire that a particular treaty provision over- 
ride State law, an appropriate reservation 
that effect may be included in its consent to 
ratification. As recently as July 22 of last 
year, the Senate, in granting its consent to 
the ratification of treaties of commerce and 
friendship, attached the reservation that the 
treaties should not grant to aliens the right 
to practice certain professions in any State 
that by law barred allens from such practice, 
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The Impact of American Foreign Policy 
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EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a speech 
I made before the annual meeting of the 
California State Chamber of Commerce, 
on December 4, 1953, under the title 
“The Impact of American Foreign Policy 
on Domestic Problems Facing Congress.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE IMPACT OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY ow 
DOMESTIC PROBLEMS PACING CONGRESS 
(By WILIAA F. KNowLanD, United States 
Senator) 


The 2d session of the 83d Congress will be 
one of the most important in the recent 
history of our country. The new adminis- 
tration took office less than 11 months ago, 
and it was confronted by major problems 
at home and abroad which were not and are 
not easy of solution. 

The longer I have been In the Senate, the 
stronger an advocate of State's rights I have 
become. It is of great importance to the 
future of our constitutional system that we 
prevent a concentration of power in the 
Nation's Capital. 

In conformity with this policy, the new 
administration, with the heip of both the 
Republicans and Democrats in Congress, eu- 
acted into law the submerged lands legisla- 
tion, which restored to the States the his- 
torie boundaries that had been recognized 
by the Federal Government for more than 
100 years, As a member of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee my 
colleague, Senator THOMAS KUCHEL, took an 
active and outstanding part in the drafting 
and passage of this legislation. Similar bilis 
had been passed by Congress before, but 
had been vetoed by the then President. 

Members of the present administration 
have also made it very clear that they do 
not believe in the doctrine of inherent rights 
under which the previous administration at- 
tempted to seize the steel Industry without 
authority of law. 

President Eisenhower belleves in our con- 
stitutional system of the division of powers 
between the executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial branches of the Government. 

I can also assure this audience that Con- 
gress will continue to occupy a coordinate 
and equal position with the Executive under 
this or any future administration, be it Re- 
publican or Democratic. Under the Con- 
stitution the Congress was established as 
the legislative branch of our Government 
and it will so remain. 

We must constantly guard against efforts 
of those who would concentrate power in 
the Federal Government for the purpose of 
ultimate socialization of our economic sys- 
tem. Once a nation embarks upon that 
path, it is difficult to return, as has been 
demonstrated in Great Britain. 

Many of the issues that came before the 
Congress in the Ist session, and which will 
confront us when we meet on January 6 of 
next year must be viewed and acted upon as 
Americans rather than as narrow partisans. 

We must all recognize that we are in the 
same plane together. No one, in order to 
embarrass a new pilot, should tamper with 
the controls or build fires in the baggage 


compartment adjacent-to the gasoline tanks 
Just to see what the reaction of the crew 
would be to a fire alarm. If the plane goes 
down, all passengers and members of the 
crew go down with it, regardless of their 
partisan affiliation. 

Today, I speak in no narrow partisan 
sense. I want to acknowledge the fine sup- 
port of moderate Democrats in the House 
and Senate who have joined with Repub- 
licans in the support of policies, foreign and 
domestic, which are essential for the na- 
tional defense and functioning of our Gov- 
ernment. 

President Eisenhower took office 11 months 
ago after his party had been out of the 
executive branch of Government for a period 
of 20 years. 

ADMINISTRATION ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

On tion day the new administra- 
tion fell heir to a stalemated war in Korea 
which had already lasted for over 244 years. 
This war has been brought to an end and 
the fighting up and down the hills of Korea, 
with heavy casualties, is no longer going on. 

Our sick, wounded, and able-bodied sol- 
lers and airmen, who were Communist 
prisoners of war have been returned to this 
country, with the exception of the 22 who 
have elected to remain in Communist hands. 

International communism has suffered its 
greatest loss of face in the refusal of more 
than 20,000 Chinese and North Korean 
prisoners of war to return to Communist 
control, 

Secretary of State Dulles has not looked 
upon the Chinese Communists as “agrarian 
reformers,” nor has he “waited for the dust 
to settle” before acting in the Far East. 

President Eisenhower did not refer to the 
late Joseph Stalin as “Good Old Joe.“ nor 
has be since referred to the present ruler of 
the Kremlin as “Good Old Malenkov." 

A reversal of the 20-year trend toward 
centralization of power in Washington has 
taken place. Wage and price controls have 
ended, and the free enterprise system has 
tcen encouraged. 

The outgoing administration presented a 
budget in January, calling for appropriations 
of $74 billion, and made it very clear that 
in its judgment no funds could be cut from 
that huge amount, The new administration 
and the Congress working together reduced 
the appropriations by over 614 billion, the 
largest reduction ever made in the history 
of this Nation. 

One of the economic facts that the Nation 
faces is that when the recent administra- 
tion came to power in 1933, the Federal 
public debt was €22'% billion, and when the 
New Deal administration left office, in 1953, 
this debt was over $267 billion. This huge 
figure with interest carrying charges, is some- 
thing that the American people are going 
to have to be concerned with for their life- 
time and perhaps that of their children and 
grandchildren. 

Have we yet faced up to the inherent dan- 
gers of indefinite deficit financing on the 
American political and economic system? I 
doubt it. 

Can we now assure 2 constant value of the 
present day dollar or has the narcotic of 
inflation dulled the senses of our people in 
agriculture, business, government and labor? 
This is one of the great challenges confront- 
ing us as a people. 

We have already reached a point in taxa- 
tion where new investment is discouraged 
and growing business finds funds needed for 
plant expansion must be borrowed because 
of the huge take“ of the tax collector. The 
power to tax is still the power to destroy. 

TAX REDUCTION 

On January 1, the personal income tax 
rates will be reduced approximately 10 per- 
cent, and the excess profits tax will come to 
anend. Just what additional changes can 
and should be made at this time in our tax 
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structure, will have to receive the attention 
of the House and the Senate. 

Certainly any additional tax reduction will 
have to depend on the amount of reductions 
that we can make in the budget, without 
jeopardizing our national defense needs. For 
to reduce taxes over and above those which 
will expire in January, without first reduc- 
ing the budget, would merely add to the huge 
national debt, and would be passing the 
problem on to our children. This would not 
be sound public policy. 5 

New legislation in the field of agriculture 
will have priority attention when the Con- 
gress reconvenes. This legislation must be 
fair to the farmer, to the consumer, and to 
the American taxpayer. 

Here in California the cotton farmer is 
faced with a crisis. There has been more 
cotton produced in the United States than 
the domestic and world market can absorb 
on a sound economic basis, Acreage con- 
trols are part of the lability of seeking and 
accepting Government price supports. 

However, the western cotton farmer Is 
penalized by archaic legislation which re- 
quires him to take a cut of 53 mt in 
Arizona, 60 percent in California, 40 per- 
cent in New Mexico, compared to 18 per- 
cent in Arkansas, 25 percent in Mississippi, 
and 28 percent in Louisiana. 

Tt is as unsound to attempt to retard the 
development of cotton production in the 
Western. States by artificial legislative ob- 
stacles as it would be to prevent the moving 
of industry from New England or the North- 
ern States into the South by the creation of 
legislative barriers. 

There will also be proposals made for 
changes in the National Labor-Management 
Relations Act, otherwise known as the Taft- 
Hartley bill. I do not believe that Congress 
will or should either repeal this act or emas- 
culste it. The American people have a right 
to expect that, with power must go respon- 
sibility. This applies to labor, to business, 
and to government. 

Legislation will be proposed which will 
encourage the return of many functions, 
now operated by the Federal Government, 
back to the States. This is a trend which 
should be encouraged. 

There will be certain activities it will be 
difficult for the States to assume unless the 
Federal Government is prepared to release 
some of its tax sources back to them, 

Because the national defense needs are 80 
great. in view of the Communist menace 
throughout the world, the impact upon our 
domestic economy, of foreign and defense 
policy, cannot be ignored. In order to get 
a fresh look at the entire picture, and to de- 
termine what changes can be made to main- 
tain our defense, and at the same time give 
some relief to our overburdened budget, the 
President selected an entirely new team to 
constitute the Joint Chiefs of Staf. This 
group is now reviewing our defense needs 
and commitments in the light of existing 
conditions, Insofar as they pertain to NATO 
and the European Defense Command, Asia 
and the Far East, the Middle Bat, and the 
Americas, 

While we will, of course, live up to our 
treaty commitments, our aid should go to 
those who are doing their utmost to help 
themselves. 

We do not have the resources to give as- 
sistance to those who want to sit on the 
sidelines to see how the struggle is coming 
Out between the free world and Communist 
totalitarianism. 

We have already waited too long. in my 
opinion, for action in bringing free Germany 
into the Buropean Defense Command, 

COOPERATION NEEDED 

Unfortunately, France has been dragging 
her feet in this matter. Since most of our 
responsible officers recognize that you cannot 
have an effective European defense without 
the manpower of Germany being included, 
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we should make it clear that Americans are 
not going to fill in the manpower gap which 
240 million free Europeans’ should be able to 
take care of if they are working together in 
the common defense of their civilization. 

The Bermuda conference about to get un- 
derway may clarify this situation. This 
conference and the proposed Big Four For- 
eign Ministers conference proposed for a later 
date may also give a clear indication to the 
American people as to whether we are going 
to be confronted with s proposal for a Far 
Eastern Munich. 

In this age of airpower and the atomic 
weapon, this country can no more return to 
Isolation than an adult can return to child- 
hood, regardless of how pleasant the recol- 
lection may be, 

If there was ever a time when it was essen- 
tial for the Nation and the free people of the 
world to remain strong and firm, this is the 
time. The next few years will be decisive 
ones. Not alone whether we can avoid a 
war (or win it if one ts forced upon us), but 
whether human freedom can be preserved. 

In my judgment, we cannot and should nat 
depend on a Maginot-line type of defense 
against potential aggression from the air. 
Such an outlook would drive our Nation un- 
derground with untold billions added to our 
defense costs for an unlimited period of time. 
We, our children, and grandchildren would 
be forced to live like moles and gophers. 

A realistic viewpoint must recognize that 
it is highly unlikely that any method of de- 
fense will stop all attacking planes. This is 
true whether conventional or atomic weap- 
ons are used. 

From the time of the development. and 
use of the spear or bow and arrow for attack 
and the shield or personal armor for defense 
a constant struggle has been going on to 
find ways and means of inventing defense 
devices or finding new weapons to overcome 
the latest defense. 

The men in the Kremlin are more likely to 
refrain from making the first Pearl Harbor 
type of attack if they know with a certainty 
that this Nation and the free world will 
still retain an overwhelming and devastating 
striking power that would bring their God- 
less Communist tyranny crashing down 
around their ears. 

For us to be without overwhelming strik- 
ing power and to sit merely behind radar 
warning networks and instruments of de- 
tense, however good, will present us with the 
problem of never knowing when and where 
international communism will strike next. 
Unless the free world has overwhelming 
strength in the air as well as adequate de- 
tense on the land and on the sea, it would 
result in communism roaming at will in 
Europe and in Asia. 

While we might be able to exist under 
those conditions as an isolated independent 
state, it would not be with the same eco- 
nomic and political system which has made 
our Nation great. We would be reduced to, 
living in an armed fortress with a completely 
regimented economy and a growing concen- 
tration of power in the central government. 


COMMUNIST THREAT 


Basically, our problem is that international 
communism may be likened to a conspiracy 
of arsonists in a community, With only a 
penny box of matches the conspirators can 
go throughout the community, cause untold 
destruction to life and property and, in time, 
could burn the community to ashes. 

The United States of America and the free 
world is in the position of the law-abiding 
citizenry that is forced to maintain expen- 
sive fire detection, alarm and firefighting 
equipment, not only in each zone of the city, 
but, Indeed, in each block. This not only 
would bankrupt any community, but until 
and unless the conspirators are brought un- 
der control, the fires would continue to be 
set from day to day and night to night. 
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As unpleasant as the comparison may be, 
we had better face up to the fact that it is 
not solved by being ignored. 

There has been some talk in this country 
and abroad of the desirability of entering 
into a pact with the Soviet Union. I ques- 
tion the wisdom of any such proposal. This 
is a decision which must be thoroughly ex- 
plored by both the Government of the United 
States and by the American people before 
any commitments are made, It will most 
certainly be subjected to close scrutiny and 
full debate in the Benata of the United 
States. 

The facts of the mintter are that during 
the 25-year period between 1925 and 1950, 
the Soviet Union has violated 9 nonaggres- 
sion pacts, 11 alliances, 3 protocols, and 
other agreements committing the Soviet 
Union to a position against war and 1 neu- 
trality pact. 

I want to give a few specific examples of 
various pacts which the Soviet Union has 
violated. There are many others, but time 
will not permit me to read them all. 

This list is exclusive of the fact that the 
representative of the Soviet Union in the 
United Nations had admitted that that Gov- 
ernment has furnished arms and ammuni- 
tion to the Chinese and North Korean ag- 
greasors in the Korean war which is certainly 
a clear violation of their obligations under 
the United Nations Charter. 


RESULTS OF PACT 


Certainly this country should enter into 
no pact with the Soviet Union unless Soviet 
forces are withdrawn from the sateilite states 
of Eastern Europe and the people of Eastern 
Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania and 
Rumania have the opportunity through free 
elections of selecting governments of their 
own choice. To enter into a pact until there 
has been such a withdrawal of Soviet forces 
and the guaranty of free elections would 
in fact condemn to permanent slavery be- 
hind the Iron Curtain the people of those na- 
tions. This, in my judgment, we have no 
moral right todo. It would, in fact, confirm 
all the evil results which have flown out of 
the secret wartime agreements. It would be 
capitulation by the West in the cold war and 
would be a decisive victory for world com- 
munism. We must have no more Munichs 
or Yaltas. 

As of today, there are still several hundred 
milions of people in Asia who desire to re- 
maln outside of the Iron Curtain. It is 
essential, not only to the ultimate freedom 
of Asia but to the security of Europe and 
the United States as well, that communism 
does not fasten its hold upon all the 1,100,- 
000,000 people of Asia and upon all the vast 
strategic resources of that area of the world. 
This bas been and is the object of the men 
in the Kremlin. It was pointed out many 
years ago by the succinct statement of Lenin, 
“The road to Paris is through Peiping.” Un- 
fortunately, those in positions of responsi- 
bility here and abroad failed to grasp soon 
enough the grand strategy of international 
communism. 

Even as we meet here, the battle for men's 
minds and souls goes on in the neutralized 
zone of Korea where communism is making 
a desperate effort to gain control of the Chi- 
nese and North Koreans who have renounced 
communism and are determined to never 
return behind the Iron Curtain. 

Two weeks ago a disturbing suggestion 
Was made by Nehru, the Prime Minister of 
India, It was to the effect that despite the 
terms of the armistice, the prisoners of war 
might be held beyond the 120-day period 
pending a decision by both sides. 

It should be apparent to everyone that 
this would give a tremendous leverage to the 
Communists. They have some advantage 
now, Inasmuch as the interviewed prisoner 
who elects to return to communism is imme- 
diately repatriated, whereas the prisoner who 
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wants to go out the door to freedom is re- 
turned to the compound to wait out the 
120-day period, Think of what the psycho- 
logical impact would be if there was added 
to this the knowledge that further Commu- 
nist procrastination at a conference might 


delay the release of these for 
months or years into the future. I can 
think of no subject which would be more 
comforting to communism and more disturb- 
ing to the friends of freedom than that made 
by Prime Minister Nehru, of India. 


5 Non- Aggression Pact 
U, S. S. R. solemnly renounced war, sign- 
3 ~ protocol to tbat effect with Estonia, 
Latvia, Poland, and Rumania. 
Finnish-Soviet Non-Agegression Pact 
Estonian-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact... 
Latvian-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact. 
Polish-Soviet Non-Ageression Pact 
Chinese Republic-Soviet Non-Aggressi 
Fstonia-Soviet Alliance.. 
Latvian-Soviet Alliance. 
Lithuanian-Soviet Alliance 
The U. 8. 8. R. announced the dissolution of 
the Comintern. 
Crech-Soviet Alllance òsessssssevsus 


Chinese-Soviet Alliance. ........-.-....--.---- 


The U. 8. 8. R. annexed Lithuania in 1940. 
The U. 8. 8. R 
1940 Sezed Estonia and Latvia. 


The 5 8. 8. R. invaded Finland in 1939, 
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Result 


. attacked Eastern Poland in 1939 and in 


ized Eastern Poland in 1939. 
lets plundered the industries of Manchuria, 
. annexed Estonia in 1940, 
. annexed Latvia in 1940. 
. annexed Lithuania in 1940, 
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In 1047 the U. S. S. R. promoted the establishment of tha 
arr papi a’ ported b 80. 
a coup d'etat sup; y the Soviet — me 
dnoed 8 to made hi ai of the U. 8. 8 
At the same time the 
Government of China, the 
Chinese Communists. 


alliance with the National 
Soviets were arming the 


NEHRU'S POSITION 


At this point I think it is important to 
point out that one mistaken view that has 
been held in some quarters in this country, 
both in and out of government, and in other 
nations of the world has been that Nehru is 
the authentic voice for all of Asia. 

It is my observation that, while he is a 
voice in Asia, he is definitely not the voice 
of Asia. Nehru does not speak for the Re- 
public of Korea, for Japan, for the Republic 
of China on Formosa, for Vietnam, Laos, or 
Cambodia, for Thailand, the Philippine Re- 
public, and most certainly he does not speak 
for Pakistan. He can perhaps be considered 
the spokesman for the neutralist nations of 
India, Indonesia, and Burma. 

From the same source has come the recom- 
mendation that Communist China be admit- 
ted into the United Nations. To do so would 
be to reward Communist China for her ag- 
gression in Korea. We would have served 
notice on the world that one of the quickest 
ways of gaining membership would be to 
shoot your way in. 

Communist China, In my judgment, will 
never be satisfied with merely membership 
in the General Assembly, but will also insist 
upon membership on the Security Council. 
Once having yielded on both of these two 
points, they will claim, with some justifica- 
tion, that they are still not satisfied since 
they have not been given possession of what 
they will call their lost province of Taiwan 
or the island of Formosa. 

The passage of Formosa Into Communist 
hands would mean the liquidation of a non- 
Communist army of approximately one-half 
million and a large part of the free Chinese 
population of over eight million. This pop- 
ulation is approximately the size of that of 
Australia. It is larger than Austria, Albania, 
Ceylon, Finland, New Zealand, Saudi Arabia, 
Dominican Republic, Bolivia, Chile, Bulgaria, 
Denmark, Costa Rica, Greece, Guatemala, 
Iceland, Honduras, Iraq, Ireland, Israel, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, 
Paraguay, Salvador, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Syria, Uruguay, Venezuela, and Yemen. 

In addition, it would drive a wedge into 
our defense position which runs from Japan 
through Okinawa to the Philippines and 
Australia outflanking Okinawa a few hun- 
dred miles to the north and outflanking the 
Philippines a few hundred miles to the south. 

Throughout the entire Far East, the ad- 
mission of Communist China into the United 
Nations would be looked upon as a far east- 
ern Munich and a great victory for interna- 
tlonal communism. The will to resist on the 
part of the free people of Asia would be 
weakened and governments would be inclined 


to go hat in hand to the Kremlin or Peiping 
to make the best deal that they could. 

It is my strong belief that such action will 
set off a tragic chain of events which will not 
preserve the peace but will make almost in- 
evitable world war III. Appeasement now, 
as at the time of the original Munich, is not 
the road to peace, but is only surrend 
the installment plan. 

There is still an opportunity to keep 
balance of Asia from passing into Commu’ 
nist hands though the hour is very late. 

The selection of President-elect Magsaysay 
in the Philippines, which has been recognized 
throughout the world as a great free elec- 
tion, offers a great opportunity for him to 
take a position of leadership in bringing 
about closer political, economic, and military 
cooperation between the nations of Asia that 
are determined to be free. 


ASIAN PARTICIPATION 


There can be no effective system of collec- 
tive defense in Asia based on colonalism for 
the age of colonialism in Asia is dead. The 
only sound system that can be built ís one in 
which the nations of Asia are considered as 
equal partners in a common effort to help 
maintain a free world of free men. 

While the ANZUS (Australia-New Zealand- 
United States) pact is a factor in the defense 
of the Pacific, it is not broad enough in scope 
to do the job that needs to be done. Since 
the three nations mentioned are western 
rather than Asian, it does not give the feeling 
of partnership that is so essential if all of 
Asia is not to fall into Communist hands. 
By the Asian nations taking a position of 
leadership it will eliminate the Communist 
propaganda that the defense of the Pacific 
is only a blind for western imperialism or 
colonialism. 

The thing that struck me most forcibly In 
my trip throughout that area of the world 
was the determination of a considerable 
number of the countries I visited to main- 
tain their freedom at all cost, and yet how 
little effective contact they had with others 
who had the same determination. 

It was interesting to find out that the 
responsible leaders in Korea and Japan rec- 
ognize the danger to them in the loss of 
southeast Asia or Formosa into Communist 
hands, and those in Vietnam, Thailand, and 
Formosa fully recognize the stake they had 
in the freedom of Korea and of Japan, 

Without exception, I found all the coun- 
tries I visited after the German elections to 
be greatly heartened by the victory of Ade- 
nauer in Germany and by the discontent 
which had taken place in Eastern Germany 
and Czechoslovakia. 
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Within the past week a necessary and de- 
sirable preliminary step has been taken by 
the trip of President Syngman Rhee to For- 
moega to visit President Chiang Kai-shek. 
The Republic of Korea has an armed force 
of approximately 600,000 and the Republic 
of China approximately one-half million. 
Theee two nations together have a defense 
force larger than all the rest of the free na- 
tions of Asia put together, and it would be 
unlikely that any effective collective secu- 
rity in the Pacific could be built without 
theee two nations being an important part. 

The calling of a broader conference by 
President-elect Magsaysay after he takes 
office the first of the year would take the 
initiative away from the Communist world. 
The free nations of Asia should not delay 
while waiting for neutralist India to make 
up her mind for the international policy 
that Nehru advocates will, I believe, ulti- 
mately lead to the communization of all of 
Asia, including India itself. 

With the same courage and common- 
sense that motivated the men who sat at 
Philadelphia and, under what I believe was 
divine inspiration, gave us first cur Decla- 
ration of Independence and later our Con- 
stitution of the United States, there are none 
of our great domestic problems we cannot 
solve and there is no foreign foe we need 
ever fear. 


Only the President Can End Civil 
Defense Apathy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 

‘the Democratic Digest: 

‘Tee Mayors Can't Go Ir ALONE—ONLY THE 

l Preament CAN END CIVIL DEFENSE APATHY 
* (By Joseph S. Clark, Jr., mayor of 

? Philadelphia) 

It can, I think, be assumed that a realistic 
system of Civil Defense ts required to pro- 
tect the American people and their economy 
from a clearly established and ever-present 
danger of atomic attack by Soviet Russia in 
the near future—a danger which is unlikely 
to recede in the foreseeable future. 

Since it became known that Russia has 
the hydrogen bomb, there has been much 
talk in the newspapers of Operation Candor. 
Operation Candor, as I read the papers, is 
supposed to be the project of telling the 
truth to the American people about the 
deadly peril in which we live. One day I 
read Operation Candor Is on. The next day 
it’s offagnin, If the Federal Government has 
any real desire to help crente a Civil Defense 
system which can save hundreds of thou- 
sands, perhaps millions, of lives, and prevent 
the destruction of hundreds of millions, per- 
haps billions, of dollars of property, I think 
Operation Candor had better go into effect 
pretty quick. 

It is said that the greatest deterrent to 
adequate Civil Defense is public apathy. The 
reason for public apathy is perfectly clear: 
‘The American people just do not believe they 
live in deadly peri! from atomic attack; and 
until they believe it, they won't do anything 
about it. It is just as simple as that. 

Now, in my judgment. there is only one 
man in the United States today who can per- 
suade the American people that they do live 
in deadly peril and that they had better do 
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something about it quick. That man is the 
President of the United States. If he speaks 
the people will believe him. Until he speaks 
the apathy will continue. You and I can 
talk from the bousetops until the cows come 
home, but we will make no impression on 
public apathy. I have tried it and I know 
you have. The result ts a few kind words 
and no action. 

If we make the assumption that the 
American people can be aroused from their 
apathy by the President—and I think that 
assumption is a sound one—the next step 
is a drastic revision of both responsibility 
and organization. What are the basic facts 
about civil defense? In my judgment, they 
are very simple. Here they are: 

The objective of any Russian attack by 
atomic forces on the American economy will 
come against one or more critical target 
areas. These areas are known to all of us. 
Their location has recently been published 
in the newspapers. 

The attack will come, in all likelihood, by 
air, although possibly by boat, 1. e., a bomb 
released by a freighter in port, Remotely 
or conceivably, it could come from a bomb 
released on land by a saboteur or spy who 
smuggled it into the country. The first 
defense must therefore be a Federal defense, 
in all likelihood the United States Air Force, 
although possibly the Coast Guard, the cus- 
toms inspectors, or the FEI. 

Our critical-target areas in many in- 
stances overlap State boundaries. Philadel- 
phia, for example, is part of & critical-target 
area which includes the entire Delaware 
River Basin and parts, but not all, of the 
States of Pennsylvania. New Jersey, and Del- 
aware. The New York target area covers 
Parts of New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut, 

The second line of defense against ntomic 
attack must, of necessity therefore, encom- 
pass the entire metropolitan area in which 
the target is located. This second line of 
defense cannot prevent the attack from suc- 
ceeding. Its mission is to minimize the 
damage to life and property which results 
from failure of the first Une of defense to 
prevent the explosion. 

Nonetheless, the required coordination 
between this first and second line of defense 
is c close that they must operate within the 
same chain of command if maximum efi- 
ciency is to result. 

No State, no county, and no municipality, 
therefore, should break this chain of com- 
mand or prevent it from going directly to the 
top, 1. e., the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
National Security Council. Anything else Is 
unrealistic and ineffective. 

We are all aware, you and I, of the many 
social and economic problems of our civil- 
zation where political units, the products of 
history, are quite incapable of dealing with 
the realities of the situation: Civil Defense 
is clearly one. This metropolitan-area prob- 
lem cannot possibly be dealt with efficiently, 
in my judgment, on a city, county, or State 
basis. There must be a regional organiza- 
tion and the regional organization must go 
straight from the region to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Nothing else will work as a prác- 
tical matter. 

From what I have said, you will see that, 
m my judgment, it is nonsense to continue 
Tepeating that civil defense Is a local prob- 
lem. It is nothing of the sort: At the very 
least it is a regional problem and a regional 
problem which cannot be coped with by ex- 
isting units of local and State government, 

Let me give you an example to emphasize 
what I have just said: Each of the 17 civil 
defense organizations located in the Deln- 
ware River Valley has developed its own civil- 
defense plan under the concept that civil 
defense is local government's responsibility, 
Under such a setup, is there any wonder 
that uniformity and effectiveness fall to ex- 
ist? Is there any wonder that in civil de- 
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fense we have many chiefs but few Indians? 

The existing confusion and complexity of 
what constitutes the “chain of command or 
control” is a result of lack of realistic lead- 
ership and direction by Federal and State 
Governments. Surely, the problem of civil 
defense for one of the Nation's most critical 
industrial targets cannot be solved by 17 
separate civil defense organizations, each 
going its own way, and each without 
adequate financial means to properly pre- 
pare for what is commonly visualized as a 
civil defense emergency. Nor can it be 
solved by a Federal organization which places 
Philadelphia in the same chain of command 
as West Virginia, while our sister city of 
Camden, N. J., just across the Delaware 
River, is in the same channel as Boston, 
Mass. Add to this the fact that the full 
support of its citizens for civil defense is 
lacking in all these subdivisions, and you 
have s matter of supreme importance to the 
security of our country. 

We had therefore best face the facts. 
Civil defense, in the first instance a Federal 
problem because the Federal Government 
is charged with the first line of defense, re- 
mains a Federal problem if that line falls 
because it must be handled on a regional 
basis, which neither the States nor the 
counties nor the municipalities have govern- 
mental authority to deal with. And it can't 
be handled effectively until the Federal Gov- 
ernment organizes it on a critical target 
area or metropolitan area basis. 

So the second thing which I think State 
and Federal authorities can do to help buid 
adequate civil defense is to abandon current 
policies and adopt a new one under which 
the Federal Government assumes primary 
and secondary responsibility for Federal de- 
fense, and organize accordingly. 

If this is done, the chain of command 
should run, in my opinion, from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the National Security 
Council straight to a regional director of 
civil defense appointed by and paid by the 
Federal Government in each of the critical 
target areas. He in turn should organize his 
staff and his line of command throughout 
the critical defense area, totally ignoring 
city, county, and State lines. Untill this ts 
done, we will have no effective civil defense. 

The third critical area of civil defense is 
fiscal. Public apathy, failure of the Federal 
Government to accept its responsibility in 
this area, and the unwillingness and inability 
of State and municipal legislatures to carry 
the heavy burden which the Federal Govern- 
ment has asked them to assume have all 
resulted in starving CD. 

The total cost of an adequate program to 
give reasonable protection to our critical tar- 
get areas is not high in light of the huge 
sums we are spending for national defense 
in other areas, but you and I know that it is 
completely unrealistic to ask State legisin- 
tures to pay any significant part of that cost, 
and I know, in addition, that it is Impossible 
in the present state of public opinion, to 
persuade a city council to appropriate as 
much as one quarter of what our very able 
civil defense director in Philadelphia believes 
to be the minimum sum necessary for local 
participation in the present program, even 
assuming the State legislature and the Fed- 
eral Congress will not carry their fair share 
of the total financial burden. 

So the third thing which I think State and 
Federal civil defense administrators can do 
to help solve the overall probiern is for the 
State directors to rethink the proper part the 
State should play in the whole picture. 

Federal civil defense administrators can 
help enormously by revising promptly the 
whole concept of civil defense, bullding on 
the fact that the Federal Government must 
carry responsibility for the whole problem. 
that the metropolitan area in which the crit- 
ical target is located must be the basis for 
organization, that the Congress of the United 
States must be the primary source of funds. 
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Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, some- 
times the wish expressed by Bobbie Burns 
does find fulfillment and, in some meas- 
ure at least, we are given the opportunity 
“to see ourselves as others see us.” The 
experience can be enlightening and in- 
spiring, particularly when it comes 
through a friendly medium. 

Such is the case in a commentary on 
Americans and American life which has 
been written by Dr. You Chan Yang, 
Korean ambassador to the United States, 
for inclusion in a book shortly to be pub- 
lished in Korea. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include Impressions of 
America by Ambassador Yang: 

I feel highly honored that the editor of 
this distinguished publication should request 
some of my impressions of America, this land 
so closely tied by bonds of mutual sacrifice 
to our own beloved and war-ravaged Korea. 

Like the little schoolboy, however, who, 
when asked by his teacher to give a brief 
description of the Pacific Ocean, scratched 
his head, pondered a moment, then said: 
“Big * * * very big.” I find myself some- 
what in the same position. That description 
also was my first overall impression of Amer- 
ica when, as a young man, I left Hawail for 
the mainland and traveled from San Fran- 
cisco to Boston, and I have had no occasion 
to change it since. 

But America is much more than big 
physically. It is big morally and spiritually, 
No other nation of the past 1,000 years has 
made so deep an impreas upon the rest of 
the world in so short a time as has the 
United States of America and it still has 22 
years to go before it reaches its 200th birth- 
day. 

To foreigners who come here from the 
crowded lands of the older continents, such 
as Asia and Europe, and have the opportu- 
nity to travel over the United States, another 
impression immediately is apparent. And it 
is that despite the fact that while the United 
States now has a population in excess of 160 
million, there remains so much unused spate. 
There is so much open territory—some of it 
in forests, some in swamps and low places, 
subject to drainage and tillage, thousands 
and thousands of acres awaiting only irriga- 
tion to make them productive and count less 
similar situations to ald mankind in the 
eternal struggle to banish the specter of 
famine and starvation. America, almost 
from it founding, has been one of the few 
regions of the earth which has never experi- 
enced a food shortage. 


AMERICA'S PAST 


Before the industrial age, America was an 
agricultural land with cotton, rice and to- 
bacco its chief exports; but America's 
growth as an independent nation parallels 
almost year by year the growth of indus- 
trialism per se. That, too, is apparent over 
here to anyone taking the time necessary to 
read a few pages of modern history. 

The American people in 1776 were a fringe 
of 3 million persons along the Atlantic 
Coast, In back of them was the derness 
and the constant threat of war by the In- 
dians, but the bounties of nature were right 
at hand and these enabled agriculture and 
industry to proceed together side by side. 
This happy marriage, with distinct responsi- 
bilities and obligations on both sides, was 
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further strengthened by America’s war for 
her own sovereign freedom and her dedi- 
cation, which has never faltered, to liberty 
for all men who seek it. 

‘Trails were blazed in the wilderness by the 
explorer and the hunter after furs. Soon 
they were followed by the farmer in search 
of new and better land. Then came the 
small factories to the Uttle settlements, 
chiefly along the rivers and lakes, to better 
service the needs of these new communities 
and then came the railroad! Meantime, 
thousands of immigrants, already aware of 
this land of plenty, were crossing the Atlan- 
tic aflame with the vision of America—tree- 
dom and opportunity for all—iife, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

PRESENT IMPRESSION 

Now, these inspiring incidents I have just 
stated all are part and parcel of one’s impres- 
sions of America of today. A century ago, 
America's cities were quite small; its roads 
were largely unpaved and the milleage of ita 
railroads was limited. Unpaved roads, suit- 
able to horse transportation or a man's use 
of his own legs, made for lonely villages and 
scattered farmhouses. 

But if there is a less lonely place in the 
world than the United States of the present, 
I do not know it. For one is conscious of 
the miracie of wheels and wings here above 
all else. Powerful trains, speeding airplanes 
and the hum of millions of automobiles on 
the millions of miles of paved highways, are 
not conducive to loneliness. I do not mean 
there are not plenty of places of peace and 
solitude remaining, but except for the moun- 
tains they are within a few hours of travel for 
anyone by rail, plane, bus, or private motor- 
car. Also, loneliness hardly can thrive when 
some 50 million of the world's 80-odd million 
telephones are installed in United States 
homes, offices, factories, service stations, etc. 

Another impression I have of this country 
and its people is that the American con- 
tinues today to be a strangely independent 
individual. He goes about his business and 
he'll let you go about yours, but by and 
large he wants to preserve the properties and 
he expects others to do likewise. But call on 
him for help with a stalled car, or ask him 
for a direction in a strange city and you will 
be impressed and grateful, (as I have been 
times without number, at his interest and 
desire to help you. I wonder if this is one 
of his pioneer heritages—a great flashback to 
the wilderness where the code to help a fel- 
low human being in trouble was mandatory 
for not to have helped would have been con- 
sidered dishonorable by the people of that 
day. 

ALARMING PROSPECT? 


Were it not for the American’s deyotion to 
athletics, and this represents another aspect, 
I should as a physician and surgeon, perhaps 
be alarmed over what his from 
the knees down might be in a couple of cen- 
turies. For he seems to me to use his legs 
less than anyone and Nature tells us that 
a part which falls into disuse atrophies in 
time. I forsee nothing wrong with his hands 
and arms for if ever a nation pushed buttons 
to get things done for it and used wheels to 
go places and do things, this one does. This 
might convey the thought that I consider 
Americans lazy, Quite the contrary, but 
Americans feel that if a piece of machinery 
is avalaible to do a job, why tire yourself 
out? Save that energy for the golf course or 
some other cultural or recreational activity. 
And save time! III have something to say 
about that a bit further on. Yet if a tractor 
and a bulldozer and a steam shovel can do so 
many man hours of labor in bullding a road, 
digging a foundation, plowing and seeding 
the fields; and if other steel monsters can 
hurry along a job and do it better and at less 
cost, why not use them? Make the machine 
serve man—not man the machine. Make it 
develop abundance, produce more than 
enough to go ‘round, keep wages up and 


civilization and society. 
tice the eternal verities. 


A MISAPPREHENSION 
Now, there still is another phase to Ameri- 


unless one had been here to see and observe 
for himself. 

That is the conception some of the motion 
picture producers have contrived for excit- 
able entertainment, so-called, and the films 
have been taken abroad and there 
as true portrayals of the United States. 
America, the jazz land; home of the gang- 
ster; wild parties and so on and so on. 

Well, an American gentleman answered 
that one for a foreign friend of mine when 
the subject was brought up in his home, 
which was in a typical midwestern city. 
Don't hold me to absolute figures on this 
as I can only give it to you in percentages. 
Also, I don't feel at liberty to tell you the 
name of the city. 

It was the foreigner's first visit to America 
and he brought up the European 
hension. The American said, and I quote: 

“I will now prove the contrary to you. We 
have three night clubs on roads leading into 
here; we have some 10 or more motion picture 
theaters; we have a dance hall or two, but all 
told the seating capacity of all places of 
amusement do not come to more than 8 
percent of our population. Now they’re all 
not filled to capacity either. So where do 
you suppose the other 92 percent of the folks 
are who live here? They're home.” 

I have always carried that incident In the 
back of my mind because my own observation 
has shown me the vast number of people who 
are faithful churchgoers, who attend their 
grange meetings or their lodges, who accept 
and serve unpaid for community drives and 
other civic purposes, Just as their counter- 
parts do in Korea. 

THE TWO PEOPLES 


Born a Korean, I am fiercely proud of my 
native land and my own people, I was taken 
away from Pusan when I was s little boy 
by my parents who were able to flee Japanese 
tyranny. So a great deal of my life has been 
spent in this, my other country. I have a 
joyful reason for calling this my other coun- 
try. It gave me what it is willing to give 
anybody—an opportunity. Now the ties be- 
tween our two peoples are stronger than ever, 
but many 4mericans have a tragic reason 
for regarding Korea as their other country 
and that reason is the gallant American men 
who died, were missing in action, or were 
terribly wounded in helping us fight that 
evil of all the world, aggressive communism. 
Let us, as Koreans, never forget their sacri- 
fices and let us always let them know that 
this impression will last as long as there is a 
Korean on earth. 

But let me close this article with one final 
personal im on I have of America and 
one little note which I hope will not be 
construed as too critical. 

THE MIRACLE 


The miracle of America to me is that 
people from all over the world, with different 
backgrounds, different religions, different 
colors, have in so brief a period of history 
produced the amalgam that is today the 
American Nation. The very word Ameri- 
canize says for one to take on the character 
of America. Whence came this character 
which is identifiable and recognizable around 
the globe? Is it the result of their early 
struggles? Is it to be found in the Declara- 
tion of Independence wherein men pledged 
their faith in God and their sacred honor to 
achieve freedom? Is it to be further found 
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in their great Constitution? What gives 
these people a national solidarity in times of 
emergency so that they never yet have failed 
to meet and conquer an emergency? Is it a 
part of the give-and-take of the two-party 
system, which despite the bitter barbe of 
campaign years, somehow eflectuates in leg- 
islation the necessary compromises which 
make progress slow but very sure? As a for- 
eigner I think the foregoing are some of the 
factors, but not all by any means and it is my 
earnest hope that some day a brilliant Ameri- 
ean student will sit down and come up with 
a complete blueprint. It might be wise for 
other nations then to go and do likewise. 
HURRY UP 


And now for my final note. I never saw a 
people who are always in such a hurry, This 


is especially obvious in the big cities. Motor 


cars are driven too rapidly. Street cars clang 
and buses honk at the slightest delay, Peo- 
ple walk down the streets with long strides 
and intent faces. Except where there are 
strict ordinances, men and women risk life 
and limb against traffic lights, dodg- 
ing hurtling motor cars, and giving a visitor 
only one emotion—expectation of an early 
death by a heart attack on seeing a catastro- 
phe before his eyes. However, it is not for me 
to prescribe for them a little less speed, but I 
sometimes tell them this story: 

Shortly after the first New York subway 
‘Was opened, and that’s a long time ago, cer- 
tainly in the early part of this century, a 
group of Korean dignitaries visited New York, 
The subway then was a novelty. The Ko- 
reans happened to be in the same classifica- 
tion, so the city fathers took them in hand 
for official entertainment and the subway 
‘was selected for the high spot. 

ORIENTAL QUESTION 

The Koreans were bundled into a crowded 
local train at 34th or 33d Street and Lexing- 
ton Avenue (I never get my New York sub- 
Ways correct), and bundled out again at the 
first express stop, 14th Street. Then they 
were pushed and tugged into an express train 
which roared downtown toward City Hall, 
their ultimate destination. When slightly 
distraught and overcome by the crowds and 
the commotion, they finally reached the 
street, the beaming chairman of the mayor’s 
committee said to the chief Korean visitor: 

“I just want you to know that by leaving 
that local train and taking an express down 
here, we saved 544 minutes.” 

“Five and one-half minutes, eh?” inquired 
the Korean gentieman gently. “Five and 
one-half minutes * * * now, just what are 
you going to do with them?” 

“Well, now that you put it that way,” re- 
plied the startled American, “I'll be damned 
if I know.” 


John J. Griffin, Average American, 
Who Battles Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, in the van- 
guard of the average American who has 
for years foreseen the Communist threat 
to our American way of life has been an 
outstanding Missourian, Col. John J. 
Griffin, of St. Louis. I recall that for 
many years Mr. Griffin, active in the 
civic life of his community, has consis- 
tently lectured on the evils of commu- 
nism. He has been active in the Amer- 
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ican Legion in its program to combat 
communism, 

It is my privilege to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a speech delivered by 
Colonel Griffin on July 28, 1946, at Heroes 
Day celebration, sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Legion at St. Charles, Mo. It is 
interesting to compare Colonel Griffin’s 
speech of over 7 years ago with the facts 
of today. 

The speech follows: 

Assembled here today for the purpose of 
paying public tribute to those who wore the 
uniform of the Armed Forces of this Goy- 
ernment during the World Wars, both one 
and two, we are mindful of the fact that no 
feeble words of ours could add any glory to 
the record of victorious achievement that 
brought to a successful conclusion both 
World War I and World War Il. We are also 
mindful of the fact that these men who 
served are not anxious or desirous of being 
looked upon as heroes and we with 
them agree that the awarding of a medal 
or a decoration or a citation to an 
individual in times of conflict is brought 
about by the fact that the particular 
time that he was performing the particu- 
Jar feat for which he is being decorated, 
someone made note of his act and brought 
it to the attention of the authority, who 
rightfully and honestly expressed to him the 
appreciation of grateful free people by pre- 
senting him with such a token of recogni- 
tion, On the other hand, thousands upon 
thousands of you men who served and did 
not receive this public recognition from your 
Government enjoy with the individual who 
is fortunate enough to have received it, the 
distinction of knowing that you have been 
decorated in a manner that is probably not 
as dramatic as a formal decoration, but nev- 
ertheless it probably is more enduring, and 
that decoration is the love and the gratitude 
that shall live in the hearte of a free people 
Just so long as human beings live, in grate- 
ful remembrance of the tremendous sacri- 
fice that you have made in order that we 
might live and in addition to that you have 
the feeling within your own hearts that 
words cannot describe, that you in the time 
of your Nations peril were willing to offer 
your life upon the altar in the temple of 
liberty as a sacrifice, if needs be, to insure 
generations yet unborn that they might have 
the right to enjoy the place of benediction 
that has been yours living in a free America. 

To those who are not with us today, to 
that great army of silent Americans, whose 
spirits I am sure are hovering above and 
about us at this meeting, we could add 
nothing to the glory with which they have 
enshrouded themselves. They, like you, of- 
fered their lives in the defense of the liberty 
and freedom that we enjoy so much and 
seem to appreciate so little, which under 
divine providence they were privileged to 
give their last measure of devotion and in 
so doing they are today, in my opinion, bask- 
ing in the sunshine and smile of the Heavenly 
Father, where they are receiving the just and 
well earned reward that has come to them. 

In times of war it has been proven that a 
free people when aroused will arise in their 
might in the defense of their nation, their 
homes, and their loved ones and up to the 
present time no earthly power has been able 
to defeat our armies upon the field of battle 
because fighting on God's side and with God 
as Our commander in chief, we cannot lose, 
s0 let us pray with all the earnestness at 
our command that we shall at all times keep 
ever before us the fact that Almighty God 
has been in His divine providence the pro- 
tector of America. Recognize Him as our 
commander in chief, offering ourselves as 
being willing to fight under His leadership, 
let us not forget that in order to do so, we 
must let Him know that we are on His side 
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and that we believe and practice the prin- 
ciples and ideals that are His and g0 continue 
to live in a manner that the God of right and 
might may never desert us. 

You men who entered the Armed Forces 
took an oath of direct or indirect adherence 
to the Constitution of the United States of 
America and therfore, that document is of 
particular importance to you. Every com- 
missioned officer, in any branch of the service 
took an oath of true faith and allegiance 
to this Constitution and pledged to support 
and defend it against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic, And the oath of the enlist- 
ment of all noncommissioned personnel 
pledges obedience to the orders of the officers 
appointed over them, namely those that had 
sworn allegiance to the Constitution. 


But, we must not forget, particularly those 
who have served in the Armed Forces must 
not forget, that the oath of allegiance did 
not end with your military service. We 
must not overlook the fact that we have a 
sacred obligation to protect and serve this 
Nation during times of peace from the de- 
struction that is surely and positively being 
builded up by subversive elemente within 
our shores that is as much a menace to the 
security of this Nation as were the threats 
of the countless thousands whom you have 
subdued upon the field of battle in a manner 
that left no doubt in the minds and hearts 
of these elements as to who were the victors, 
Therefore, I would suggest to you today that 
you again read that Constitution of this 
Nation and its Bill of Rights. Study and 
analyze it so that you might know what it 
means to you and defend it in times of peace 
with the same ardor and devotion that you 
exemplified in the defense of it in times of 
war, 

It is my belief that opportunities such as 
this present to us the obligation to call to 
your attention the dangers that are ours 
today. We won the war but we have not 
won the peace. 

There has grown up within our country 
today a menace, or a poison, that has reached 
the point of where it became necessary for J. 
Edgar Hoover to state that the growth of 
communism was threatening the security of 
this Nation. 

I realize that in talking to you today and 
bringing Russia into the picture I am not 
talking on a very popular subject. I also 
realize that the intelligent propaganda of the 
communistic hordes within our shores 
guided from Moscow is turned loose upon 
those who would raise their voices against 
communism and communistic Russia. I 
wish to state, that in my opinion, it is none 
of my business, or your business, what type 
and kind and form of government they have 
in Russia—that is Russia’s business, But, I 
do forcibly say that it is my business and 
your business when Russia attempts to force 
upon a free America what she has already 
forcéd upon unfortunate nations of Europe, 
and that is communism. 

I would be a fool if I were to stand here 
tonight and say to you that I did not recog- 
nize the fact that Russia was a valuable ally 
in the war against Germany and that Rus- 
sia's fighting forces in this war did not save 
thousands of American lives, but when I 
give Russia credit for everything she did in 
the war, I would be more than stupid were I 
not to recognize the fact that Russia's suc- 
cess in the war was made possible with tanks, 
guns, ships, munitions, planes, bombs and all 
of the other implements of war, furnished to 
her by a generous America all manufactured 
under a free enterprise system. But in giv- 
ing Russia due credit for everything she did 
as an ally in the war, I must, as a liberty 
Joving citizen of the Nation, assert myself 
forcibly by saying that Russia's war success, 
definitely with American goods, does not 
mean that it gave Russia any lease upon 
America. 
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There are those in America, either through 
unintelligence or lack of energy to look into 
and study the true facts as they exist, who 
would tell you that American communism 
is a different type and kind than Russian 
communism. They would try to lead you to 
believe that those in America who are trying 
to forge the chains of communism upon the 
wrists of a free people are really exercising 
a right that is theirs under the Constitution 
of this country and that communism is 
merely another political party such as the 
Democratic or Republican Party. That is not 
a true statement, and that is not a fact. If 
we are anxious to know what is in the minds 
of those who are the leaders of the Commu- 
nist element in America, then we have mere- 
ly to refer to the official document of this 
Nation as printed by the committees in Con- 
gress who have been appointed to investi- 
gate communistic activities and commu- 
nistic leaders in America, and we can find 
from these documents that one William Z. 
Foster, who is the recognized leader of com- 
munism in America, testifying under oath 
before these committees in answer to a ques- 
tion, could a Communist serve as a President 
of the United States, and I quote from House 
Resolution 5 of the 79th Congress, 2d session: 
“No Communist, no matter how many votes 
he should secure in a national election, 
could, even if he would, become President 
of the present Government. When a Com- 
munist heads a Government of the United 
States (and that day will come just as surely 
as the sun rises) that Government will not 
be s capitalistic government, but a Soviet 
government, and behind this Government 
will stand the Red army to enforce the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat.” Can a state- 
ment coming from Mr. Foster as quoted 
above, by any stretch of imagination lead 
you to believe that a member of the Commu- 
nist Party in America, who has sworn alle- 
glance to another government to destroy 
America, is exercising his rights under our 
Constitution when he attempts to promote 
such doctrines? Sure they promise you that 
conditions will be different when they are in 
power, but they do not tell you what the dif- 
ference will be. There is no question but 
what they will be different. Now if there are 
those who, after listening to Mr. Foster. who 
Is the leader, who are still not convinced, ask 
them if they still believe a Communist can 
be an American when as recently as 1943 the 
following so-called Communist pledge was in 
use in this country, and it is probably still 
in use, and I quote from the same docu- 
ment: “I pledge myself to rally the masses 
to defend the Soviet Union, to remain at all 
times a vigilant and firm defender of the 
Leninist line of the Communist Party, the 
only line that insures the triumph of Soviet 
power in the United States.“ Let me here 
again remind you men who are veterans of 
the oath of allegiance that you have taken 
to the Constitution of this Nation and ask 
you if in view of the conditions that exist in 
this country today you do not believe that 
there is as much need to fight for its secu- 
tity now in times of peace as there were in 
times of war? 

Are you still not convinced? Quoting to 
you from the same document, the sworn 
testimony in 1930 by the same William Z. 
Foster, he said, The workers of this country 
and the workers of every country have only 
one flag, and that is the red flag. That is 
the flag of the proletarian revolution.” And 
I am still quoting, The workers—the reyo- 
lutionary workers—in all the capitalistic 
Countries are an oppressed class who are held 
in subjection by their respective capitalist 
fovernments, and their attitude toward these 
fovernments is the abolition of these govern- 
ments and the establishment of Soviet Gov- 
ernment.” Now, bear in mind, when Foster 
Was testifying and quoting this, when he 
Used the word “workers,” he meant members 
ot this Communist Party. Quoting Mr. Fos- 
ter further, he states that the aims of the 
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Communist Party In the United States are 
the same as those of Communists in Russia, 
Germany, and wherever they may be, and 
that “the conquest of power by the prole- 
tariat does not mean peaceful capturing of 
readymade bourgeois state machinery by 
means of a parliamentary. majority. The 
bourgeois resorts to every means of violence 
and terror to safeguard and strengthen its 
predatory property and political domina- 
tion.” 

I could go on by the hour and quote to 
you the statements of Communist leaders, 
both here and abroad, as to what the alms 
and objects of the so-called Communist 
Parties in America are. The aims and the 
objects of the Communist Party are on rec- 
ord with the statement to create a Com- 
munist world with Moscow as its capital, 
and still there are those in America who 
believe that people who advocate or espouse 
the Communist Party jn America are exercis- 
ing their rights under our Constitution that 
communism is merely a political party. 

Where will you find communism in Amer- 
ica? Quoting from the same document, 
“The Communist Party of America tes 
on almost every conceivable battlefront of 
this country; it will be found In trade unions, 
in farm organizations, in ladies’ clubs, in 
Harlem, in the deep South, among the intel- 
lectuals. All this busy and effective scurry- 
ing around is efficiently centralized.” You 
will find its termites working industriously 
in labor organizations and I would say to you 
men who are members of labor organizations 
that, if you do not remove from office in your 
organization the Communist leaders who 
have entrenched themselves therein, they 
will do you more narm in a short period of 
time than all of your enemies could do in 
a lifetime. I do not want to be considered 
as condemning labor unions or the men 
thereof, but I do want to be forcibly under- 
stood as condemning communistic leadership 
that is throttling the labor unlons and, fur- 
ther, the communism document of hate and 
intolerance. 

You will find communism in your educa- 
tional institutions, you will find it in your 
schools, colleges, and universities, they are 
teaching communism to your children. You 
will find that you are paying taxes to pay sal- 
aries to these subversive elements that are 
practicing a right as they claim of noninter- 
ference with the freedom of education. 

You. willl find your Communist propa- 
gandist as radio broadcasters, you will find 
them in the Armed Forces of your Govern- 
ment. You will find if you turn to page 14 
of the book I have been quoting from that a 
reference is made, and quite some space given 
to it, headed “Subversive Propaganda for Our 
Armed Forces,” 

You will and communistic entrenched 
leaders who have wormed their way into 
public life of America to where they can now 
be found in the halls of Government, some 
in high and some in low places. You will 
find hundreds upon hundreds of organiza- 
tions with very innocuous names that would 
never lead you to believe in joining such an 
organization that you are being used as a 
front to carry out the deceitful documents 
of a deceitful purpose of subversive elements 
that seek to destroy liberty and freedom. 

May I suggest to you, each and every one 
here present, that you now take your pencil 
and write your Congressmen to send you a 
copy entitled “(Committee Print), 79th Con- 
gress, 2d session, Investigation of Un- 
American Activities and Propaganda and Re- 
port of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, Pursuant to House Resolution 5 of 
the 78th Congress“ and I further suggest to 
you that you write to the American War 
Dads in Kansas City, Mo., and ask that they 
send you a little document that they are 
purchasing and will furnish to you free of 
cost, called the Communist Cancer. And 
then may I suggest to you that you purchase 
a book entitled “The Constitution of the 
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United States, Its Sources and Its Applica- 
tion,” its author, Thomas J. Norton, a hand- 
book for citizens and public officials. It can 
be obtained from America's Future. Inc. 
Bartholomew Building, New York 17, N. Y, 
Do this on these three documents. If you 
are still not convinced that communism is a 
threat to America and if you are still not 
convinced that membership in the Commu- 
nist Party is uneAmerican and opposed to 
the rights that are ours under our Constitu- 
tion, if there are those in our midst who be- 
lieve that Russian communism is a more de- 
sirable form of government than the liberty 
and freedom that has made this Nation 
under the free-enterprise system the savior 
of the world then I would say to you, let 
us furnish them with a one-way ticket to 
Russia where they may live under the type 
and Kind and form of government that 
they seem to desire and we do not want, 

In conclusion you probably are wondering 
what are we going to do about it? My an- 
awer to that is simple—remove communistio 
leadership from labor unions. 


In closing let me again 
a high privilege to be permitted to address 


you today and if we are going to accomplish 
what we fought for, if 
0 


ö 
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hundreds of. boys who are in hospi 
many of them never to leave there, 
going to be true to ourselves—let 
renew today within ourselves the 
allegiance to America and what it stands for 
and to resolve that we are as determined to 
fight for its preservation with greater if pos- 
sible, ardor and devotion in times of peace 
than we did in time of war, that we not only 
believe it is a sacred and holy thing for 
one to die for one’s country, but we believe 
that it is Just as sacred and holy for one to 
live for one’s country. 
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A Remarkable Contrast 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, King 
Saud, the new King of Saudi Arabia, 
was reported in a news dispatch as hav- 
ing stated, on January 9, at his royal 
palace in Ridyadh, capital of Saudi 
Arabia, that the Arab nations should 
sacrifice up to 10 million of their 50 mil- 
lion people, if necessary, to wipe out Is- 
rael The report quoted him as stating: 

Israel, to the Arab world, is like a cancer 
to the human body. and the only way of 
remedy is to uproot it. 


He was also reported as stating that 
the Arab nations would never hold direct 
talks with Israel because they did not 
recognize Israel as a nation. He felt 
the Arabs lost Palestine to the Israelis 
in 1948 because they were not united and 
“not sincere in their actions and efforts. 
Had we united then, Israel would not 
have come into existence. Israel is a 
Serious wound in the Arab world body, 
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and we cannot endure the pain of this 
wound forever. We don't have patience 
to see Israel remain occupying part of 
Palestine for long.” 

The above statement from King Saud 
is in remarkable contrast to the article 
‘printed in the U. S. News & World Re- 
port, in its issue of January 15, which 
- speaks of the incomparable extrava- 
gance of the Royal House of Saud 
and the bankruptcy of his government, 
amidst a country which is “almost float- 
ing in a sea of oil.” It states that— 

King Saud in 1953 received more than $170 
million of Aramco for his oil, plus 65 mil- 
lion as customs and other tax payments by 
the oi] company. 


Many more millions were paid to his 
father, Ibn Saud, and such fortunes 
have been frittered away on a lavish 
personal scale while “nine-tenths of the 
people continue to live the primitive ex- 
istence that the Bedouin tribesmen have 
lived for 500 years.” The text of the 

article from the U. S. News & World Re- 


this hot and dusty seaport town, there is a 
huge new palace that looks like something 
out of an “Arabian Nights“ fairy tale. It is 
es high, with a giass-enclosed sun 
deck on top, and it must have more than 
100 rooms. It is painted gleaming white, 
with green and yellow trimmings. 
ı This is the Jidda palace of King Saud Ibn 
Aziz. He has other palaces in his 
capital at Riyadh, his summer capital at 
Taif, and at the holy city of Mecca. x 


there live in tents made of old paper and 
cardboard. A family of 5 or 6 is crowded into 
a single tent. 

Everywhere in Saudi Arabia, an American 
visitor is struck by this contrast between 
fabulous wealth and unbelievable poverty. 

Flying across the desert to the Persian 
, you discover that this country is 
almost floating on a sea of oil. Every day 
the Arabian American Oi] Co.—known as 
Aramco—produces more than 800,000 bar- 
rels of oll, and King Saud collects on each 
barrel. Ten years ago, Saudi Arabia's total 
foreign-exchange earnings were less than $7 
million a year. King Saud in 1953 received 
more than $170 million from Aramco for 
his oil, plus $5 million as customs and other 
tax payments by the oll company. 

THE UNCHANGING LIFE 

Yet the government is perpetually broke. 
Saudi Arabia is living far beyond its means, 
borrowing constantly against future oil rey- 
enue. And nine-tenths of the people con- 
tinue to live the primitive existence that the 
Bedouin tribesmen have lived for 500 years. 

As you travel through the desert, you are 
surprised to see how little life has changed 
despite the oil boom and the invasion by 
American workers. 

The population of this desert kingdom is 
estimated at about 6 million people. Per- 
haps 3.5 million are Bedouins who wander 
about the desert with their flocks of camels, 
sheep, and goats. 

They are practically self-sufficient—but in 
the grimmest way imaginable. They live 
in tents homespun from goat wool. Their 
diet consists of a handful of dates and a 
small amount of camel's milk every day. 
The picture that most Americans have of 
the Arabs as strong, healthy warriors riding 
into battle on white chargers is purely fic- 
tion. Most of them are plagued by disease 
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and undernourishment. Tuberculosis and 
syphilis are common, and the eye disease 
trachoma infects nearly everyone. 

You do get a different picture in the Per- 
sian Gulf towns near the oil fields. Some 
of these places resemble America's old fron- 
tier boom towns. 


UNITED STATES AUTOS: MARK OF WEALTH 

Al Khobar, for example, was a sleepy little 
settlement of several hundred mud huts a 
few years ago. Today scores of new concrete 
buildings are going up. Streets are jammed 
with American automobiles, which have re- 
placed the camel as the symbol of wealth 
and prestige among Arabs in that area. 

Stores in the town are packed with re- 
frigerators, washing machines, air-condition- 
ing units, radios, Buck Rogers uniforms, 
comic books—almost anything you'd expect 
to find in an American department store. 

These economic changes, however, don’t 
come from the oil company’s payments to 
the king, but from the millions of dollars 
the company is spending in that area with 
contractors and merchants and for labor. 

The company’s huge royalties to the Gov- 
ernment are completely in the hands of King 
Saud. No one can question how he dis- 
burses official funds. His 34 brothers also 
have unlimited access to Government funds, 
They merely order anything they want—and 
send the bill to the Finance Minister. 


RELATIVES BY THOUSANDS 


In fact, the entire royal family is sup- 
ported by government funds. This includes 
several thousand other relatives of the late 
King Ibn Saud. Each year the royal family 
grows by leaps and bounds,.since the men 
all have many wives and may boast of any- 
where from 10 to 20 children. And most 
members of the family have their personal 
followings of hangers-on whom they support. 

No one knows how much it costs now to 
support the royal household—probably not 
even the king himself. But estimates run 
from fifty to one hundred million dollars 
annually. The daily food bill at the King’s 
palace in Riyadh is estimated conservatively 
at $5,000. On his latest visit to Dhahran, 
the oil company’s headquarters, the King was 
accompanied by 3,000 free loaders. They ar- 
rived with 70 American limousines, followed 
by 3 trainloads of more limousines and 
camp followers, 

Financing the royal family is like a merry- 
go-round that is beginning to spin out of 
control. Each year the King collects more 
and more from the oil company, but each 
year the royal family increases in size and 
requires more and more money for support. 
And the Government ends the year broke— 
with practically nothing to show for it in the 
way of national development. 

King Saud is now negotiating with the oll 
company for still another increase in reve- 
nues. Even if he gets it, the expectation is 
that the Government's coffers will be empty 
before 1954 is over, and he will have to float 
another Joan against future earnings. 

. ECONOMY COMING? 

Economie experts maintain that this can't 
continue much longer. Soon, they say, the 
King will have to curtail spending by the 
royal household. 

This, according to political observers, could 
lead to trouble, Court intrigue is a normal 
part of life here. If the King cracked down 
on royal spending, no one would be sur- 
prised if a group of disgruntled relatives or 
camp followers were to eliminate King Saud 
and replace him with their own man. 

That's the biggest worry right now for the 
United States, with its huge stake in Saudi 
Arabia’s oil—the danger of s palace revolu- 
tion that would overthrow the present ruler 
and add political turmoil to the country's 
financial chaos. 


January 14 
Unemployment Grows in Southern Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article taken from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of January 3, 
1954, entitled “Fifteen Thousand Esti- 
mated To Be Jobless in 6 Southern Illi- 
nois Counties”: 

FIFTEEN THOUSAND ESTIMATED To Be JOBLESS 
IN 6 SOUTHERN ILLINOIS COUNTIES— SECTION 
DESIGNATED FOR DEFENSE ConTRACTs—EmM- 
PLOYMENT DOWN ABOUT 4,200 mn Last 2 
MoNTHS 
WEST FRANKFORT, III., January 2.—This 

section of southern Illinois, heart of a six- 
county area designated by the Department 
of Labor as one of those to which defense 
contracts should be channeled to relieve un- 
employment, has long been plagued with 
labor surpluses due to a sick coal industry 
but now is faced with a more acute immedi- 
ate problem. 

What is currently disturbing is the slash- 
ing of payrolls in factories established in the 
last 7 years, primarily in the vicinity of Crab 
Orchard Lake, as part of a continuing cam- 
paign to obtain diversified industries to 
counteract the lag in the coal mines, 

Industrial employment in this district, em- 
bracing Franklin, Williamson, Jackson, Perry, 
Union, and Johnson Counties, has dropped 
about 4,200 in the last two months. Reduc- 
tions at several plants are attributed to 
tightening up of defense contracts generally. 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND OUT OF WORK 


Reliable estimates indicate the current 
surplus labor pool in the 6-county area 
to be between 15,000 and 16,000. About 20 
percent of the district's labor force is job- 
less, including a basic surplus labor pool 
of approximately 10,000 which has existed 
since 1930, due primarily to the mine 
situation. 

The decline in industrial forces has given 
rise to speculation here as to what defense 
contracts might be diverted to this area in 
view of a tendency to cancel national-defense 
contracts and an increasingly smaller 
amount of defense subcontracts and an in- 
crease in small contractors. 

An example of a slump yet to be diagnosed 
fully is reflected at the Sangamo electronics 
plant housed in one of the buildings of the 
abandoned World War IT ordnance plant at 
Ordill in Williamson County. The plant, 
which makes television and radio equipment, 
has reduced its force by more than a third, 
from 1,856 employees in September to 1,101 
now, with some divisions working but 4 days 
a week. 

OUTPUT AT 60 PERCENT 

Laurence H. Kunz, plant manager and vice 
president of the parent corporation, San- 
gamo Electric Co., of Springfield, NOl., said 
overall production was at a 60-percent level. 
An 80-percent operation is necessary, Kunz 


“said, to make the factory profitable enough 


to continue. 

Kunz, who like other industrialists in the 
area has his fingers crossed hoping for a 
Pickup this month, ascribed some of the 
recession to cancellations and reductions of 
military orders. Defense business, he ob- 
served, has not slumped so badly as have 
civilian orders in the last 3 months. 

Kunz was of the opinion that some tele- 
vision and radio concerns may have over- 
produced in anticipation of the holiday 
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buying season and may require more sup- 
plies when surplus stocks are exhausted. 

Another employment loss, small in rela- 
tion to a metropolitan industrial area, but 
affecting economy of struggling factories in 
& rural community, has taken place at the 
Hoosier Cardinal Corp. at Ordill, which has 
transferred the bulk of its force to the com- 
pany's main plant at Evansville, Ind. 

The southern Ulinols plant, which makes 
decorative metals and plastic, currentiy em- 
ploys 45 workers. It formerly hired 235. 

PAYROLL OF 209 DOWN TO 65 


A nearby plant, that of Radionic Products, 
owned by Oxford Electric Corp. of Chicago, 
employed 200 a month ago. The current 
payroll is 65. Spokesmen for the company 
said there were indications of seasonal over- 
production by customers but added that they 
had noted declining business since the end 
of hostilities in Korea. 

Allen Industries at Herrin, manufacturers 
of rug cushions and automotive jute installa- 
tions, reported that 50 or 60 defense con- 
tracts were terminated in August. About 300 
‘women, employed on a spécial project, were 
laid off 2 months ago. The plant, which has 
employed as many as 600, currently has a 
force of 225. 

Such trends reflect an overall condition in 
the six-county area. The surplus-labor pool, 
augmented by conditions in the mines, was 
fixed by the Illinois State Employment Serv- 
ice at 10,800 last August. Now reliable esti- 
mates indicate it to be at least 15,000. 

Layolls in such industrial centers as Gary, 
Ind., and in the Chicago and Peoria areas 
have caused numerous workers from south- 
ern Ilinois to return to their homes, riding 
out weeks of unemployment under living 
conditions far better than encountered in the 
cities. 

POVERTY NOT SHARPLY FELT 


While relief rolls and unemployment com- 
pensation allowances in southern Mlinois 
have mounted, the pinch of poverty has not 
reached a point providing many surface in- 
dications. Some retail merchants, especially 
owners of bod stores, have reported that 
families are laying in cheaper stocks of pro- 
visions, buying staples rather than luxury 
items. 


In a community accustomed to the fluctu- 
ations of the mines, unemployment is cush- 
loned by home truck gardens. Many work- 
ers are homeowners or members of home- 
owning families. In wartime boom days, 
several members of a family would take jobs, 
some to earn extra money to buy television 
sets, automobiles, or other possessions not 
normally within the family budget. 

Now most ot those purchases have been 
paid for. Women, laid off at factories, have 
Teturned to household chores. The family 
circle is growing closer. . 

NEW INDUSTRIES SOUCHT 

In the meantime, Southern Mlinols, Inc., 
formed to promote industries throughout 
the Little Egypt section, is continuing ita 
efforts with cooperation of chambers of 
commerce and ciyic bodies. 

A new factory for making plastic hose 18 
under construction In Carterville; in Hdo- 
rado an organization has been formed to 
obtain new plants. There is general recog- 
nition that the coal mines are steadily de- 
clining. 

Many have closed in recent years. Most 
of them, especially in Franklin County, are 
running on a 2- or 3-day week basis. 
When new mines open up, they usually do so 
with expensive mechanical equipment, em- 
ploying only a fraction of the miners required 
to dig coal under old methods, obsolete in a 
highly competitive industry plagued by the 
tise of substitute fuels and mounting labor 
and other operating costs, 

PROPOSES PUBLIC WORKS 


Geoffrey Hughes, executive director of 
Southern Illinois, Inc, said he thought the 
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Government might encourage public works 
in the area in addition to sending what de- 
fense contracts may materialize that way. 

Completion of Devil's Kitchen Dam, 
Hughes said, would guarantee the level of 
Crab Orchard Lake and supply cheap power 
to attract chemical plants and other large 
industries. Work on the dam was stopped 
in 1940 after concrete piers had been 
Installed. 

Hughes also suggested that a dam across 
the Big Muddy River, near Benton, would 
create a lake in Franklin County, similar to 
the one in Crab Orchard, and urged con- 
struction of a dam and reservoir on Beau- 
coup River, affecting Perry and Jackson 
Counties. The Big Muddy, he contended, 
with aid of a short canal, could be made 
navigable for barges from the Mississippi 
River to Murphysboro. 


International Treaties Must Not Make 
American Domestic Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an article by Mr. 
Frank E. Holman, past president of the 
American Bar Association, entitled 
“Treaty Power Versus American Rights.” 
~ Mr. Holman is a recognized authority 
on constitutional law and the treaty 
power. Recently he was named “first 
citizen of Seattle.“ When an award 
was made by his fellow citizens, it was 
pointed out that he had worked dili- 
gently and long to preserve the right to 
own and enjoy the use of private prop- 
erty. He was also cited for his invalu- 
able service to Seattle and the entire 
Nation by bringing to the attention of 
the public the fact that the essential 
freedoms guaranteed to our people by 
our Constitution could be abrogated by 
international treaties. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1953 Mr. Holman re- 
ceived the gold medal award of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, and only last 
August he received the highest award 
possible from the American Bar Associ- 
ation, of which he is a past president. 
Thus it appears that Mr. Holman is well 
qualified to discuss the merits of the so- 
called Bricker-American Bar Associa- 
tion resolution which aims to correct a 
blind spot in our Constitution. The 
article in question follows: 

Treaty Power Versus AMERICAN RIGHTS 

(By Frank E. Holman) 

During recent years, a new school of 
internationalists have planned and are now 
executing the most highly organized and 
heavily financed assault on American con- 
stitutional liberties ever made. Their in- 
strument is the misuse of treaty power for 
the making of domestic law, openly advo- 
cated since the adoption of the U. N. Charter 
in 1945. The sole purpose and effect of the 
Bricker amendment is to prevent one-man 
rule and having international lawmaking 
imposed upon us in our internal affairs. 
The following Is an answer to the recently 
organized New York committee to preserve 
omnipotence of treaty power. 
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This new committee was actually organ- 
ized as a committee for preserving the treaty 
power. It calls Itself a committee for de- 
fense of the Constitution. This is clearly 
a misnomer. To so name a committee ob- 
viously organized to preserve the treaty 
power in a form which endangers American 
constitutional rights Is not only a misnomer 
but Is in line with the technique of the 
new school of internationalists of attach- 
ing a fine-sounding name to a program that 
would actually undermine American con- 
stitutional rights. This was the propaganda 
technique followed with respect to the pro- 
posed Covenant on Human Rights and the 
Genocide Convention, both of which docu- 
ments (as admitted by Mr. Dulles before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee) contain con- 
cepts alien to our American concept of basic 
rights as safeguarded by the Constitution. 

This misnamed committee (apparently 
with ample funds for nationwide propa- 
ganda) has mailed to thousands of Ameri- 
cans a letter, a one-sheet circular, and a 
return postcard which is cleverly designed to 
provide the recipient only with the opportu- 
nity of voting against the Bricker amend- 
ment. The circular wrongly implies that 
the Constitution is under attack by sup- 
porters of the Bricker amendment, whereas 
the only purpose of the Bricker amendment 
is to protect American constitutional rights, 
American law, and the American form of 
government. This misnamed committee, 
therefore, attacks the good faith and loyalty 
of the American Bar Association, numerous 
State bar associations, American Legion, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, the Marine Corps 
League, many other veteran organizations, 
the Sons of the American Revolution, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, thou- 
sands of patriotic women's groups through- 
out the United States, and dozens of other 
professional, civic, and patriotic organiza- 
tions—all of whom support the Bricker 
amendment, 

When this misnamed committee says the 
Constitution is under attack by the support- 
ers of the Bricker amendment, it makes itself 
ridiculous. Were the first 10 amendments— 
our precious Bill of Rights—an attack upon 
the Constitution? Was it an attack upon 
the Constitution to close the loopholes which 
permitted slavery by passing adequate con- 
stitutional amendments against it? Was it 
an attack upon the Constitution to amend it 
to permit women to vote? Was it an attack 
upon the Constitution to close the loophole 
whereby an ambitious President could be 
elected again and again and even for life 
to that high office? Were any of the other 
amendments proposed and approved by the 
people of this country an attack upon the 
Constitution? 

The sole declared purpose of this misnamed 
committee is to preserve the treaty power 
and to oppose the Bricker amendment. No 
word or mention is made of protecting Amer- 
ican constitutional rights. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the new committee is not organ- 
ized in defense of American constitutional 
rights, but to preserve the present omnip- 
otence of the treaty power which Mr. Dulles, 
the present Secretary of State, declared 
could “make domestic law,” could “override 
the Constitution,” could “take powers away 
from the Congress and give them to the 
President,” could “take powers from the 
States and give them to the Federal Govern- 
ment or to some international body,” and 
could “cut across the rights given the people 
by the constitutional Bill of Rights.” These 
are the matters which the Bricker amend- 
ment seeks to do something about. The only 
question before the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people with respect to the Bricker 
amendment is, Do Americans for themselves 
and their children want to risk their pre- 
cious constitutional rights and liberties and 
their domestic law, and even their form of 
government to international pressure groups 
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and to such treaties as they may concoct for 
us? 

The misnamed committee's printed State- 
ment of Position is a mere paraphrase of the 
discredited arguments originally advanced by 
the city bar of New York. This misnamed 
committee voices other fallacies originally 
furnished by the city bar of New York; for 
example, that the Bricker amendment would 
prevent the making of trade and commercial 
treaties and treaties for the control of nar- 
cotics without ratification by the 48 States. 
‘These ments were all considered and held 
invalid by a majority of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and by a 4-to-1 vote of the mem- 
bers of the house of delegates of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. But let's have a lock 
at them again. 

It is said that America has fared exceed- 
ingly well for many years under the pres- 
ent treaty power. This was true as long as 
treaties were confined to their traditional 

of dealing with international affairs, 
but following the organization of the United 
Nations in 1945 a new doctrine came into 
being that treaties should be used to reform 
the domestic law of the signatory countries 
and to deal with rights of citizens in rela- 
tionship to their own government—a con- 
cept which Mr. Dulles told the Senate Judi- 
clary Committee that he and President 
Eisenhower disapproved. 

How was this extension of treaty law to 
cover our domestic affairs brought about? 
Pirst, by a declaration to that effect by the 
Human Rights Commission of the United 
Nations in 1948 and officially in 1950 by the 
pronouncement of the Truman-Acheson 
State Department that there is no longer 
any real difference between domestic and 
foreign affairs (State Department Publica- 
tion 3972—Foreign Affairs Policy Series 25 
released September 1950). 

It is clear that the framers of the Consti- 
tution did not intend that treaties should 
deal with the domestic rights of American 
citizens. This is definitely established by 
the words of Jefferson and the words of Ham- 
ilton. Jefferson said, “By the general power 
to make treaties, the Constitution must have 
intended to comprehend only those objects 
which are usually regulated by treaties, and 
cannot be otherwise regulated. It must have 
meant to except out all those rights reserved 
to the States; for surely the President and 
the Senate cannot do by treaty what the 
whole Government is interdicted from doing 
in any way.” Alexander Hamilton, who in 
most matters was opposed to the political 
views of Jefferson, also said that “Treaties 
are contracts with foreign nations which 
have the force of law but derived it from 
the obligations of good faith. They are not 
rules prescribed by the sovereign to the sub- 
ject, but agreements between sovereign and 
Bo * 

The foregoing indisputable historical facts 
with respect to treaties are entirely ignored 
by the new committee to preserve the treaty 
power and by the other opponents of the 
Bricker amendment. ` 

The committee makes no particular objec- 
tion to the first section of the amendment 
that a treaty provision which conflicts with 
the Constitution “shall not be of any force 
or effect.” They say this is the law already 
but Mr. Dulles and many others say thet 
it is not. Mr. Dulles says without reserva- 
tion that “treaties can override the Constitu- 
tion.” Why should this important question 
remain in doubt? A simple provision in the 
Constitution settling this doubt is certainly 
wise and proper. 

The new committee chiefly objects to the 
second section of the Ericker amendment 
declaring that treaties shall become effective 
as Internal law “only through legislation” 
which would be valid in the absence of 
treaty. As to the requirement that treaties 
shall be effective as internal law only through 
legislation, this is the rule of law in every 
important country in the world, How can 
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there be any valid objection to the Amer- 
ican people having the same protection as to 
their internal laws as have the citizens of 
other nations? This requirement is not 
“cumbersome” as to other nations so why 
should it be “cumbersome” as to us? 

Actually, it is the “which” clause that 
raises the most objections. However, the 
assertion that under this clause action will 
be necessary by the 48 States In treaties of 
friendship, commerce, navigation, narcotics 
control, etc., is also an old discredited argu- 
ment of the City Bar of New York. The Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee found these argu- 
ments and the similar argument on the con- 
trol of atomic energy unfounded. 

The which“ clause was inserted for the 
simple reason that we have and are intended 
to have a government of constitutional re- 
straints. The laws that govern the Ameri- 
can people—all of them—are supposed to be 
invalid if they do not conform to the Con- 
stitution. Congressional laws and State laws 
must conform to the Constitution, but Mr. 
Dulles says that treaty law is “more supreme 
than ordinary laws“ and that “treaty laws 
can override the Constitution.” Therefore, 
by the simple device of first making a treaty 
on a subject Congress could pass laws other- 
wise unconstitutional which, as Mr. Dulles 
says, could take powers from the States and 
giye them to the Federal Government, or 
to some international body, and could cut 
across the rights given the people by the 
constitutional Bill of Rights. 

The new Committee objects to the third 
section of the Bricker amendment because 
it gives Congress power to regulate execu- 
tive and other international agreements. 
Congress has the power to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce and many other 
matters and has the power to pass all nec- 
essary and proper laws for carrying into 
execution the “powers vested by the Consti- 
tution in the Government of the United 
States or in any department or officer 
thereof.” Why should the treaty power be 
a kind of sacred cow, and certain high o- 
cers of Government the exclusive custodians 
of the sacred cow? Are we a government of 
law or a government of men? Shall we have 
more Yaltas, Potedams, and Teherans with 
ro powers in the Congress or, for that mat- 
ter, even in the Senate to deal with execu- 
tive and other International agreements? 
A part of the theory of the new school of 
internationalists is to allow the State De- 
partment, by merely caliing an international 
agreement an executive agreement Instead 
of a treaty, to bypass the Senate and the 
Congress entirely. To say that the third 
section of the Bricker amendment would 
destroy the President's power to make emer- 
gency arrangements like the Bertin blockade 
is sheer nonsense. Section 3 only vests in 
the Congress the power to regulate. Presl- 
dents have always been voted ample power 
to deal with emergencies. In most instances 
the Congress does not exercise its power to 
regulate, but elther the power must be there 
or else it is nowhere, except in the uncon- 
trolied discretion of the President. We may 
have s good President at one time and not 
50 good a President at another time, and we 
finally get back to Jefferson's warning, 
spoken when Hamilton and others were op- 
Pos ing the Bill of Rights, “In questions of 
power, let no more be said of confidence 
in man, but bind him down from mischief 
by the chains of the Constitution.” - 

The committee quotes Secretary Dulles to 
the effect that the Bricker amendment would 
be “calamitous upon the international posi- 
tion and prospects of the United States.” 
This is pure rhetoric, but even if it were not, 
which comes first—the “international posi- 
tion and proepects of the United States” or 
the precious constitutional rights of the 
American people? 

it is interesting to note that Mr. Owen J. 
Roberts, one of the prominent members of 
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this recently organized New York commit- 
tee for “preserving the treaty power“ sald 
at Ottawa, April 30, 1952, that “We must de- 
cide whether we are to stand on the silly 
shibboleth of national sovereignty”—ex- 
plaining that we must yield our national 
sovereignty to some “higher authority—call 
it what you will." Our forefathers fought 
a revolution for what Mr. Roberts calls the 
“silly shibboleth” of national sovereignty. 

Mr. John W. Davis and former Attorney 
General Mitchell, also members of this com- 
mittee, admitted in a signed report to the 
New York State Bar Association, as did Mr. 
Dulles before the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, that the proposed United Nations Cove- 
nant on Human Rights contained concepts 
contrary to American law and American 
rights. But these gentlemen merely dis- 
posed of this great danger in such interna- 
tional proposals by saying that the admin- 
istration or the courts could be trusted to 
protect the American people against such 
covenants or treaties. The American people 
are not accustomed to relying on the mere 
promises of men but prefer to rely upon 
constitutional safeguards, 

Lastly, the new committee undertakes to 
hang onto the coattails of President Eisen- 
hower. What the President sald was that 
he opposed “any amendment which would 
change our traditional treatymaking power 
or which would hamper the President in his 
constitutional authcrity to conduct foreign 
affairs." The Bricker amendment as now 
phrased would do neither of these things. 
Contrary to frequent unfounded statements 
by the opposition press and now voiced by 
this new committee, the Bricker amendment 
will not restrict the President's treatymak- 
ing powers. 

The amendment as recommended by a 
majority of the Senate Judiciary Committce 
will in no way interfere with the free nego- 
tiation of treaties by the President and the 
State Department and their ratification by 
the Senate. Under the text of the Bricker 
amendment as adopted by the Senate Judi- 
clary Committee the President will be as 
free to negotiate treaties and the Senate as 
free to ratify as they are now, and every 
treaty so negotiated and ratified will be im- 
mediately effective as an international agree- 
ment. The amendment has no restrictive 
effect whatever on treaties as international 
obligations, nor on the power of the Presi- 
dent to negotiate them; it will only prevent 
them from internal law within 
the United States until supplemented by ap- 
propriate American legislation. 

Although the new misnamed committee 
has members listed in other parts of the 
country, it was organized in New York. It is 
undoubtedly financed there, Its office and 
the seat of its activities are located there. 
It will, of course, be a voice for the new 
school of internationalists who are more in- 
terested In what will be calamitous to the 
international position and prospects of the 
United States than what would be calami- 
tous to the precious rights of American peo- 
ple. It will be a rallying center for all world 
government, half world government, and 
quarter world government enthusiasts. Its 
propaganda will be well organized and well 
financed but the important thing for all 
Americans to remember is that it makes 
no claim to preserving the rights and 
liberties of the American people. Its 
sole announced claim and obective is to 
Preserve the treaty power which Mr. Dulles 
himself says is now omnipotent. There is 
no place in the American form of govern- 
ment for omnipotent power except in the 
people themselves, for all powers not dele- 
gated to the Federal Government are reserved 
to the States and to the people, and the 
people have a right to amend their Consti- 
tution whenever thelr rights and liberties 
are threatened by any claim of omnipotent 
power. 
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Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the name of Dr. Felix J. Un- 
derwood is synonymous with that of im- 
proved public health in Mississippi. The 
marvelous progress which has been made 
in public health in my State under Dr. 
Underwood's leadership is the best proof 
possible of effectiveness of the Federal 
program of grants-in-aid to States for 
public-health work. 

As an extension of my remarks I in- 
clude the following article from the Pro- 
gressive Farmer of December 1953: 

CHAMPION OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
(By Anne Haney) 

“My mother died when I was 10. She 
died of a preventable disease. It never 
should have happened. She contracted 
childbed fever because the doctor did not 
Use sterile instruments and rubber gloves.” 

Thus was the seed planted in the mind 
of Dr. Felix J. Underwood—the seed that 
grew into the desire to be a physician and 
later led him into the field of public health. 
That inner drive has just made him the 
only man In the South to receive the 1953 
Lasker Award of the American Public Health 
Association. The award is given by the Al- 
bert and Mary Lasker Foundation for dis- 
tinguished service in the field of public 
health. 

For the past 30 years, Dr, Underwood has 
been executive officer of the Mississippi State 
Board of Health. The award comes to the 
71-year-old leader for transforming what 
some once called a backward State, health- 
wise, into a national pace setter in public 
health achievement. 

Back when he was a little boy, Dr. Under- 
wood was very much impressed with the 
family physician. “I liked his neat appear- 
ance, his gentle manner, and his business- 
like way. Besides that, he wore a Prince 
Albert cont, a little derby hat, and shiny 
black patent-leather shoes. He encouraged 
mie to become à doctor.” 

When young Underwood was 16, he had 
Gefinitely made up his mind to study medi- 
cine. At 17 he was teaching school in Lee 
County. At 18 he entered medical school 
At the University of Tennessee and finished 
at 22. After hospital training in Memphis 
General Hospital, now John Gaston Hospital, 
he returned to his hometown of Nettleton, 
Miss., in 1908 to take up active practice. 

“A doctor in those days had to go it alone. 
When he would have welcomed consultation, 
there was no consultant. The nearest hos- 
pitali was at Birmingham or Memphis, and 
either was 125 miles away. 

“If an operation was called for, I did the 
Operation in the home in emergency cases. 
I carried a little portable operating table in 
my car, I can't remember ever being caught 
after dark with a home operation to per- 
form. Euch time, it happened to be day- 
light, so I pulled the operating table over 
to the window to get enough light. If the 
operation wasn’t an emergency, we piled the 
patient into a baggage car on a cot, and 
Shipped him to the hospital.” 

The county where Dr. Underwood practiced 
Was full of preventable diseases, He spent 
the summer treating malaria, dysentery, 
typhoid, and epidemics of smallpox. “Jenner 
ad developed smallpox vaccine more than 
100 years before, but there were no public- 
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health facilities to make it known and 
available.” 

The winters he was busy keeping babies 
from choking to death with diphtheria. 

“One of my hobbies is old cemeteries,” says 
Dr. Underwood. “Each time I find one, I 
spend an hour or two walking around. And 
each time, I find that most of the graves are 
those of children.” 

Dr. Underwood's concern for mothers and 
children has carried on through all the years 
of his public-health service. After he served 
as health officer of Monroe County from 
1918 to 1921, he became director of the divi- 
sion of maternal and child health in the 
central office until 1924. 

First. I began to educate mothers to have 
physicians and prenatal care. Then later on, 
with the coming of hospitals, I tried to teach 
them to go into hospitals for obstetrical care 
when at all possible. 

“Next, we culled out incompetent midwives 
and encouraged younger women to go into 
the field. In 1921 there were 6,000 midwives 
in Mississippl; now, about 1,800. Many of 
that 6.000 were diseased or half-blind * * © 
some had venereal disease.” 

Now midwives must have an annual per- 
mit. Their equipment is opened and in- 
spected, the neatness of their person is ob- 
served. They are trained at the hands of 
the public-health nurses. 

“Still,” observes Dr. Underwood, “there are 
many maternity cases who would have no 
attention at all if it weren't for these mid- 
wives. But now deliveries by doctors in 
hospitals are going up, deliveries by midwives 
are going down. 

“Our next move was to push statewide ef- 
forts in sanitation of food and milk as well 
as home sanitation. We aimed for control 
of filth-borne diseases—dysentery, hook- 
worm, typhoid, Intestinal parasites of in- 
fants.” 

In the past 20 years so much progress has 
been made in producing milk for human 
consumption that it is not a health hazard 
but a health giver. 


“We believe that permitting the sale of raw 
milk in a community is a backward step, one 
which will jeopardize the health of the resi- 
dents. Mississippi's pasteurizing plants are 
turning out a very fine quality of milk, and 
it is safe. It is not hard to pasteurize milk 
at home. A home pasteurizer can be bought 
for between $35 and $60." 

Dr. Underwood believes that education 18 
the most important phase of public-health 
service. When he succeeded Dr. Walter S. 
Leathers in 1924 as executive officer of the 
Mississippi State Board of Health, he used 
newspapers to promote the educational cam- 
paign. Now radio, leaflets, pamphlets, and 
newspapers are all used, The director praises 
the ever-ready cooperation of the press. 

“One of our major accomplishments has 
been bringing venereal diseases under con- 
trol. There has been a 95-percent decrease 
in incidence of infectious syphilis in the past 
8 or 10 years; This has been almost com- 
pletely an educational campaign. Infectious 
gonorrhea is now about 65 to 70 percent con- 
trolled by education, case finding, and 
prompt treatment. The benefits of a public 
health service are easy to see when you real- 
ize how many people are living today who 
would be dead if the death rates of 20 years 
ago still prevailed.” 

In less than two generations there have 
been tremendous drops in number of deaths 
in Mississippi from preventable diseases. In 
1916 there were 658 deaths per 100,000 from 
typhoid fever; in 1948, 1. In 1915 malaria 
caused 1,492 deaths per 100,000; in 1952, none, 
There were 364 deaths per 100,000 from diph- 
theria in 1921; in 1952, 2. From measles, 
there were 732 deaths per 100,000 in 1918; in 
1952, 10. Deaths from tuberculosis have 
dropped from 2,798 in 1918 to 418 in 1952, 
and the number is going down now even 
faster. 
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But Dr. Underwood still places first the 
mothers and children of the State. “Lower- 
ing the maternal death rate has been the 
most satisfying thing in my service as public 
health officer,” he says. In 1922 that rate 
was 7.2 per 1,000 births; in 1952 it had been 
forced down to 1.8. 

“Another thing that has been a satisfaction 
to me has been the willingness of the people 
of Mississippi, through their representatives 
in legislature and on county boards of super- 
visors and city officials, to support public 
health work.“ 

The State pays half the expenses for dental 
eines for children of medically indigent par- 
ents. 

Dental technicians all over the State are 
constantly treating children with sodium 
fiuoride for prevention of dental cavities. 
“The State Health Department is thoroughly 
sold on it,” says Dr. Underwood. Several 
towns have put sodium fluoride in the water. 

In the school health program, in Marion 
and Holmes counties a study of eye diseases 
in children 5 to 18 is being carried on. Just 
some of the things that have been uncovered 
are cases of cataracts, diseases of eyelids and 
eyeball, and glaucoma. This study is being 
made with a Kellogg fund grant but the 
State will carry it on In a limited way. It is 
expected to reduce the incidence of blindness 
and the need for schools for the blind. 

“Too, for our children we have mental- 
guidance clinics. The old way was to build 
a mental hospital—a so-called insane asy- 
lum—wait until someone became violent, 
then institutionalize him. Now we are 
working with children, guiding them prop- 
erly.” 

Parents, public health workers, or teach- 
ers watch the children for tantrums or other 
indications of disturbance. Then, if the 
parents are willing, the child is taken to the 
clinic at the county health department. 
There a team of psychiatrist, psychologist, 
and psychiatrically trained social worker 
have regular visiting days, examine the child, 
and advise treatment, This program is 
unique with Mississippl. 

“Now we're beginning a rabies-control pro- 
gram. The vaccination fee is carrying this 
in about 30 counties. I love dogs; they are 
one of my hobbies. But I love children 
more.” 

Just last September Dr. Underwood reached 
one of his main goals. At that time, the 
last of Mississippi's 82 counties provided a 
full-time public health department. Now 
the State has 100-percent coverage; in 1924, 
only 7 counties had full-time health departe 
ments. 

“Another thing I wanted to see was 1 year 
in Mississippi without a single death from 
typhoid fever. I've seen that. 

“Today I look forward to the goal of State, 
counties, and municipalities supporting in 
full the State health department.. Sooner 
or later the Federal Government Is going to 
stop providing a substantial portion of the 
money, 80 Mississippi should learn to take 
care of Mississippians. I would like to see 
the Federal Government take care of the 
research, and then let the State use the 
research.” 

The list of Dr. Underwood's honors seems 
almost endless. He has been president of 
the Mississippi Public Health Association; 
State chairman of the March of Dimes; pres- 
ident of the Southern Medical Association; 
president of the American Public Health 
Association; delegate to the second World 
Health Assembly in Rome, Italy; active in 
cancer, heart, and child welfare organiza- 
tions. The Lasker Award which he received 
in November was his second; the first came 
to him in 1945 for promoting the planned- 
parenthood program. 

‘This man with the firm jaw and the gentle 
voice has led Mississippi from the end of 
the ranks to a place of leadership in public 
health, 
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Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the wide interest in the country on the 
issue of treaty law, I wish to include in 
the Recorp an excellent article on the 
subject by Don Knowlton, appearing in 
the current issue of Spotlight. 

Here are some of the best arguments 
for the Bricker amendment with Mus- 
trations of the evils of treaty law. 

The article follows: 

War Sociautsts IN ILO PLAN von THE 

Unrren Sratss BY Treary Law 
(By Don Knowlton) 

The International Labor Organization Is 
an arm of the United Nations. Each member 
nation sends delegates representing govern- 
ment workers, and employers to the annual 
conference. Over 60 nations participate. 

The objective of the International Labor 
Organization (hereafter referred to as 
ILO) is presumed to be to help the working- 
man get better working conditions, fuller 

tion of his rights, his problems, etc. 
But by 1951 labor had been relegated to sec- 
ond piace. The big thing was more power 
for government, more control by government, 
more reglulation by government, more de- 
pendence upon government. 

The ILO Is today completely in the hands 
of a Socialist coalition of government and 
labor which is proposing a whole series of 
international socialistic laws. Supposed in 
theory to confine itself to matters concerning 
labor, it is now arrogating unto itself the 
right to prescribe domestic legislation on any 
subject it selects, for nations the world over. 

Now let me give you briefly just a few ex- 
amples of the type of socialistic international 
laws drafted by the ILO. 

In June of 1951 and 1952, I was a member 
of the United States employer delegation to 
the ILO annual conference in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

In 1949 the ILO passed a convention on 
fee-charging employment agencies. The in- 
tent of this convention was to abolish by 
law, and I quote, “Pee-charging employment 
agencies conducted with a view to profit,” 
and make government the sole employment 


agency. 

In 1951 the ILO passed a recommendation 

on collective bargaining agreements. This 
prescribes that government should be per- 
mitted to negotiate, conclude, revise, and 
renew collective bargaining agreements. It 
also provides that if most of the workers In 
an industry signed a collective bargaining 
agreement, government could compel the 
rest of the workers and companies in the 
industry to sign up also, even If they were 
not unionized. This would mean govern- 
ment take-over of collective bargaining, and 
determination of wages by government de- 
cree, 
In 1952 the ILO passed a convention on 
minimum standards of social security. Un- 
der this proposed international law govern- 
ment would give people money for “all the 
ills the flesh is helr to,“ including sickness; 
any condition requiring medical care; a mor- 
bid condition, whatever its cause,” unem- 
ployment; old age; injuries; maternity; in- 
validity, defined as “inability to engage in 
any gainful activity’; death; and babies. 
The more babies you have, the more money 
you get from government. 

In its original form, this convention 
sought to outlaw private insurance com- 
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panies and make all insurance compulsory 
and subsidized by government. As enacted, 
this convention contains a full-fledged pro- 
gram of socialized medicine, with patients 
allocated to doctors and hospitals under 
government direction. 

In 1952 the ILO passed a convention on 
maternity protection. 

Under this proposed international law a 
Woman would be given 12 weeks off to have 
her baby, with government paying for medi- 
cal care and hospitalization, 

During this period she would receive from 
government. in cash, an amount equal to 
two-thirds of her pay. 

When she gets back to work again, she 
brings the baby with her and puts it in a 
government-run nursery. At specified peri- 
ods she leaves her typewriter or machine, 
and goes to nurse the baby. Such inter- 
ruptions of work, says the convention, and I 
quote, “in cases where the matter is governed 
by or in accordance with Jaws or regulations,” 
are to be counted as working hours and paid 
for by the company. 

I, myself, sat in the ILO committee-which 
worked out the terms of the maternity pro- 
tection convention. It was an incredible ex- 
perience. Por example, here is one technical 
point that came up. 

If a mother was unable to furnish her own 
milk for her baby, she would have to buy 
it. That would be too bad—so government 
would have to buy it for her. But if gov- 
ernment bought cow's milk for one mother, 
wis that fair to the mother who was able 
to furnish her own milk 

This Jed to the conclusion that a mother 
who could furnish her own milk should like- 
wise be paid by the government for doing so, 
and meanwhile she would also be paid an 
hourly rate by her employer for dispensing 
it. . 

Belleve it or not, this was solemnly pro- 
posed, by representatives of nations from 
al] over the world, as one of the provisions 
of an international treaty. 

Now, I have given you these examples 
from the International Labor Organization 
because I was there and can report them as 
a matter of personal experience. Summing 
up, the ILO theory seems to be that govern- 
ment, under international laws, should su- 
pervise and regulate all phases of our local 
domestic and personal affairs. 

The purpose of the conference Is to draft 
suggested basic laws for member nations. 
Some of these are passed by the ILO merely 
as recommendations, but many are enacted 
as conventions. 

Now, what is a convention? Keep that 
term in mind. A convention is an interna- 
tional law which, when ratified by member 
nations, stands as a treaty among the nations 
which ratified it. 

In this connection Judge Florence E. Allen, 
judge of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit, says in her book en- 
titled “The Treaty as an Instrument of 
Legislation“: 

“Does the fact that the ILO In its Phila- 
delphia declaration stated broad human ob- 
jectives make it the legislative agent of the 
nations of the world in problems other than 
those agecting labor? That the ILO thinks 
so was clearly evidenced in the 1949 report 
of the Director * * * who said in his report, 
Today the role of the organization as an 
international parliament has become gen- 
erally accepted.“ 

At first I was not particularly alarmed 
about all this. I said to myself, “Well, these 
international Socialists can draft all the laws 
they want to, but it will not affect the United 
States." But then I learned two things 
I should have known before, but didn't, 
And these two things are the reason for the 
proposed Bricker amendment. Here they 
are: 

1. Bear in mind, as I said before, that an 
international law called @ convention is 
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considered a treaty. In the United States 
treaties are submitted only to the Senate. 
They are not submitted to the House of 
Representatives. An ILO convention, for 
example, can be ratified as a treaty by a 
two-thirds vote of the Members of the 
Senate present on the day the vote Is taken. 
Not two-thirds of the Senate—two-thirds of 
those present; and unless the question of a 
quorum is raised, only a handful present 
could put through the vote. That's how 
ratification of a convention might be slipped 
through. 

2. Once a convention Js ratified as a treaty, 
it becomes the supreme law of the land and 
takes precedence over any existing laws, and 
even over the Constitution itself. That is 
because paragraph 2, article VI, of the Con- 
stitution states, and I quote: 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made pursuant 
thereof; and all treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme Jaw of the land; 
and the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 

You may eny. “Oh, it couldn't happen 
here.“ But think it over, Take the ILO 
Minimum Standards of Social Security Con- 
vention, the one that includes socialized 
medicine, You may say, “The Senate would 
never ratify it.“ But are you aware of the 
pressures that may be brought to bear? 

At the Geneva Conference in 1952, both of 
the United States Government voting dele- 
gutes, representing the Truman Administra- 
tion, voted in favor of this convention, So 
also did the United States labor-voting dele- 
gate. Both the A. F. of L. and CIO offi- 
cially backed this convention. Isn't it con- 
celvable that at some future time, under a 
different administration, this convention, by 
prearrangement, might be slipped through 
the Senate by having just the right Senators 
present at the moment? 

If that happened, we would have socialized 
medicine. The House of Representatives 
couldn't do anything about it. The people 
couldnt do anything about it. Neither 
would have a chance to vote on it. And it 
couldn’t be declared unconstitutional, be- 
cause under the Constitution treaties take 
precedence over the Constitution. 

In Geneva I saw the international social- 
istsat work. They want to socialize America, 
They know they cannot do it by legislation 
enacted in the usual way. Our people would 
oppose laws setting up socialized medicine 
and insurance, or nationalizing industry. 
But if socialistic laws can be disguised as 
treaties and ratified by two-thirds of the 
Senators present when the vote Is taken, 
without the House of Representatives or the 
people being aware of what is going on, 
socialism can come in by the back door and 
take over. 

I believe this threat exists not only in the 
ILO, but throughout the United Nations. 
I am informed that in addition to the 100 
conventions enacted by the ILO, the United 
Nations and its other agencies have passed, 
or are proposing, a total of some 200 conven- 
tions, many of which have the same Socialist 
favor, and represent the same type of sub- 
jection of local domestic affairs to interna- 
tional regulatory laws, as is evident in many 
of the ILO conventions. 

I aum familiar with only a few of these 
proposals, and furthermore, time will not 
permit me to go into them tonight. So by 
way of Ulustration I shall confine myself to 
the propoted Human Rights Covenant, as 
revised at the 1950 session of the Commission 
on Human Rights. If approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, our 
State Department said in June of 1950, the 
covenant would be submitted to member 
governments for ratification as a treaty. 
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According to my understanding, no action 
hns been taken and the covenant is still 
being subjected to further redrafting. The 
1950 draft, however, as published by our 
State Department, provides an outstanding 
example of the overall intent of the Inter- 
national Socialists and the proponents of 
the regimented State who apparently domi- 
nate the thinking of the United Nations. 

The advocates of the Covenant on Human 
Rights say that it is an improvement upon 
the Constitution of the United States. Well, 
let's make a few comparisons. 

Article I of the Bill of Rights of our Con- 
stitution states: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press, or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

There are no ifs, ands, or buts about it. 

“Congress shall make no law.” Now turn 
to the Covenant on Human Rights. 

As to freedom of religion, paragraph 2 of 
article 13 of the Covenant on Human Rights 
says: 

Freedom to manifest one's religion or be- 
Hefs shal? be subject only to such limitations 
as are pursuant to law.” As to freedom of 
speech and of the press, paragraph 3 of ar- 
ticle 14 of the Covenant on Human Rights 
says: 

“The right to seek, receive, and impart 
information and ideas carries with it special 
duties and responsibilities and may there- 
fore be subject to certain penalties, Mabili- 
tics, and restrictions but these shall be such 
only as are provided by law.” 

As to the right to peaceable assembly, 
article 15 of the Covenant on Human Rights 
says: 

“No restrictions shall be placed on the 
exercise of this right other than those im- 
Posed in conformity with the law.” 

Under this interpretation of human rights, 
Hitler's Germany could have ratified this 
covenant, So could Russia today. 

If such a covenant were to be ratified as a 
treaty by our Senate, making it the supreme 
law of the land, it would be the end of free- 
dom. 

We must plug this loophole in our Consti- 
tution. That is what the Bricker amend- 
ment is designed to do. It is designed to 
reverte the treaty supremacy clause in our 
Constitution. Under the Bricker amend- 
Ment a treaty could not override the Con- 
stitution—the Constitution would override 
the treaty. 

The first provision of the Bricker amend- 
Ment states: 

“A provision of a treaty which conflicts 
With the Constitution shall not be of any 
Torce or effect.” 

That would prevent a treaty from overrid- 
ing the Constitution. 

The next provision of the amendment 
reads: 

“A treaty shall become effective as internal 
law in the United States only through legis- 
lation which would be valid in the absence 
ot treaty.” 

What this means is simply that one of 
these international laws affecting internal 
domestic affaire could not be put into effect 
in the United States merely by Senate rati- 
fication, but would have to pass both the 
House and the Senate, like any other law. 

his is the way it is done in other coun- 
tries. In this connection Judge Florence 
Allen says: 

“Tt is the rule in all but a very few other 
Countries generally that treaties take effect as 
Municipal or domestic law only when imple- 
mented by legislation enacted by the full 
legislature. This safeguard does not exist 
for the United States.” 

‘The Bricker amendment will give us this 
Safeguard. 
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The third vital provision of the Bricker 
amendment applies to executive agreements, 
An executive agreement is a formal arrange- 
ment with another nation concluded. insofar 
as the United States ts concerned, merely by 
the sicnature of the President, or that of the 
Secretary of State as his agent. The third 
provision of the Bricker amendment states: 

“Congress shall have the power to regulite 
all executive and other agreements with any 
foreign power or international organization. 
All such sgreements shall be subject to the 
limitations imposed by this article.’ 

Note that this provision does not say that 
Congress shall regulate executive agree- 
ments. It says that Congress shall have the 
power to do so. Certainly it ts not wise to 
close one door and leave the other open. 
It is not the intent of this provision to tie 
the hands of the executive branch of the 
Government. The intent, as I see it, is to 
give Congress the power to keep executive 
agreements within the spirit and framework 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

In this connection I would like to quote 
Alexander Hamilton, who said, in Federalist 
No. 75; 

“The history of human conduct does not 
warrant that exalted opinion of human vir- 
tue which would make it wise in a nation to 
commit interests of so delicate and momen- 
tous a kind as those which concern its Inter- 
course with the rest of the world to the sole 
disposal of a magistrate created and circum- 
stanced as would be a President of the 
United States.” 

‘These words were, in my opinion, prophetic 
of Teberan, Yalta, and Potsdam. 

As you know, Secretary Dulles opposes the 
Bricker amendment. He said, in objecting 
to the amendment, that he did not think 
there was any danger of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration making a bad executive agree- 
ment, or pushing for the ratification of a 
treaty that was contrary to the Constitution 
of the United States. In this I quite agree 
with Mr. Dulles. But there will be other 
administrations to follow, in future years 
and who can tell, now, what way the wheel 
will turn? I think the amendment is re- 
quired, to protect our liberties for all future 
time. 

Mr. Dulles sald also that he did not think 
we needcd the amendment, because we could 
depend upon the vigilance of the people. 
In this I certainly do not agree with Mr. 
Dulles. I agree instead with Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who said—and I close with this quota- 
tion— 

“In questions of power, let no more be 
sald of confidence in man, but bind him 
down from mischicf by the chains of the 
Constitution.” 


Clear All Decks for Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


of onto 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Eisenhower has taken over. This is the 
big news story of January 1954. Aftera 
year of taking soundings, the President 
is prepared to steer the ship into deep 
waters. In the past month, White House 
conferences with Congressmen have 
given the President a direct insight into 
the thinking of the folks at home, and 
the people on whom he must rely in 
Washington. Ours is a country which 
prides itself upon action. We like to 
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know the facts and act. So does Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. His whole history is 
a testimonial to this decisiveness. He 
hates fence sitting. But he does not like 
to become involved before he knows the 
situation, 

We have reached a point in world 
history where no government can sit 
complacently on the sidelines and sim- 
ply referee the game. Today, govern- 
ments are active participants in the na- 
tional economy, whether we like the role 
or not. Military expenditures are a 
large element of the Nation's budget: 
socia)-security payments serve as a floor 
under personal planning; farm price sup- 
ports assure basic income to a vital ele- 
mentof our population; taxes impinge on 
every business and every family, daily, 
quarterly, and yearly. 

To meet these problems, a firm hand 
on the tiller is necessary. As the year 
opens, we can be sure that this strong 
hand is there. President Eisenhower is 
running the show. In moments when 
indecision is fatal, it is good to know that 
he is there, 


< 


Memorials Passed by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the State 
of Arizona 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I include 
in my extension of remarks a joint me- 
morial recently passed by the House of 
Representatives of the Arizona State 
Legislature, addressed to the Congress of 
the United States and refers to the Rail- 
road Retirement Act: Senate Memorial 
No, 2, passed by the Arizona State Sen- 
ate, first special session of the 21st legis- 
lature, and directed to the President of 
the United States and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, relative to the cattle indus- 
try; and a Senate Concurrent Memorial 
No. 2. passed by the Arizona State Sen- 
ate, the House of Representatives con- 
curring, first special session of the 21st 
legislature, and directed to the President 
of the United States and the Secretary 
of Agriculture relative to the granting 
of Federal relief to drought areas: 

House Joint Memorial 1 
Joint memorial relating to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act and requesting favorable ac- 

tion on House of Representatives Bill 356 
To the Congress of the United States of 

America: 

Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

House of Representatives bill 356, intro- 
duced in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives by Hon. James E. VAN ZANDT, 
Representative from Pennsylvania, provides 
for the repeal of the dual-benefits-restriction 
provision of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

This measure passed the United States 
House of Representatives on July 24, 1953, by 
an overwhelming voice vote. The mensure, 
as passed by the House, was sent to the 
Senate and was referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. Due 
to the rush of business in the closing days 
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of the Ist session of the 83d Congress, the 
Senate committee decided to withhold action 
on the measure until the 2d session of the 
83d Congress, to convene January 1954. 

The dual-benefits-restriction provision 
provides that the retirement annuity of a 
retired railroad employee must be reduced 
by the amount of old-age benefit which he 
is receiving or is entitled to receive under 
the Federal Social Security Act. Thus the 
amount is deducted even though the an- 
nuitant is not receiving social security bene- 
fita to which he might be entitled. 

As a result of this provision, at the close 
of 1952, there were an estimated 30,200 re- 
tired railroad annultants and 10,500 wives of 
retired railroad annultants who received re- 
ductions in their railroad annuities ranging 
up to $85 per month for the retired annul- 
tant and $40 for his wife. 

In addition to this cut, railroad annuitants 
found that when, in 1952, the Federal Con- 
gress raised social security benefits, their 
rallroad annuities were again reduced by an 
amount corresponding to the increase in 
their social security benefits. The relief in- 
tended to be given retired workers to meet 
increased living costs was passed on to all 
retired workers with the single exception of 
retired railroad annuitants. 

The inequities and injustice of the dual- 
benefits-restriction provision are contrary 
to all concepts of fair play and penalize one 
class of retired workers at a time when the 
ever-rising cost of living has reduced the 
living standards of that portion of our popu- 
lation which has, through its own industry, 
earned the right to a just and adequate 
compensation. 

Wherefore your memorialist, the legisla- 
ture of the State of Arizona, prays: 

1. That the Congress enact House of Rep- 
resentatives bill 356. 


— 


Senate Memorial 2 
Memorial urging the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of Agriculture to 
take steps to restore confidence in the 
cattle industry 
To the Prestmpent oF THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE: 


Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

Whereas the condition of the livestock in- 
dustry is approaching a state of economic 
disaster; and 

Whereas there are numerous reasons for 
the decline in the price of both fat and 
feeder cattle, one of them being the failure 
of retail prices to come down in proportion 
to the drop in price of beef on the hoof, two 
consecutive years of severe losses, and the 
difficulty of operating on a free market when 
grains and other commodities fed to cattle 
are supported. 

Wherefore your memorialist, the Senate of 
the State of Arizona, prays: 

1. That the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of Agriculture consider: 

A. Placing a support price of 90 percent of 
parity on all grades of fat cattle and canner 
cattle at all major markets until support 
prices on all grains or agricultural products 
used In the process of fattening cattle have 
been removed, or 

B. A greatly accelerated, nonspeculative, 
government meat purchase program. 

2. That if the decision is in favor of a 
support price on cattle that it be installed 
at once and maintained until such time as 
Congress convenes and the necessary steps 
are taken to establish a new agricultural 
program in which all phases of agriculture 
would be treated alike. 

3. Copies of this memorial shall be sent 
to the President of the United States, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, both Houses of Con- 
gress, Governor of Arizona, Members of Ari- 
zona congressional delegation, and all inter- 
ested persons. 
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Senate Concurrent Memorial 2 


Concurrent memorial urging the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of 
Agriculture to grant Federal relief to 
drought areas 

To the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND 

THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE: 

Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

The Government of the United States has 
advanced to drought areas various kinds of 
feed at reduced prices for the preservation 
of breeding herds; and 

The Governor of Arizona has had statistics 
compiled of Arizona’s drought stricken areas 
and made recommendations on October 8, 
1953, to the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of Agriculture for relief 
thereof. 

Wherefore your memorialist, the Senate of 
the State of Arizona, the House of Represent- 
atives concurring, prays: 

1. That the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of Agriculture Immediately 
accept the October 8, 1953, recommendation 
of the Governor of Arizona for drought re- 
Hef funds and that such relief be granted 
in accordance with those recommendations. 

2. Copies of this memorial shall be sent to 
the President of the United States, Secretary 
of Agriculture, both Houses of Congress, 
Governor of Arizona, Members of Arizona 
congressional delegation, and all interested 
persons, 


E. G. Olszyk on Who Is Hysterical? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, a great deal of confusion has 
existed about the so-called rights of 
Communist Party members to teach in 
American schools and also the advis- 
ability of placing books by Communist 
authors in our overseas libraries. 

Much of this confusion has, of course, 
been generated by the Communist press 
itself as a very cursory perusal of such 
publications as, for example, the Com- 
munist Daily Worker will show. 

Consideration of one important fact, 
however, should dispel this confusion. 
It is basic for a Communist to disre- 
gard completely objective truth—even 
the truth as he sees it and to adopt as 
his most important tactic the use of 
deceit and the lie to bring about the 
Marxian utopia for which he zealously 
works. Í 

Such oft-repeated Communist claims 
should suffice, as for example, that South 
Korea attacked Communist North Korea 
in June 1950; that American forces en- 
gaged in germ warfare; that the Soviet 
Union is peace-loving, and so forth. 

A conscious attempt to deceive is in 
accordance with the principles of Marx- 
ism-Leninism. t 

On the other hand, the overwhelming 
majority of Americans will, I believe, 
subscribe to the propositions that a class- 
room is a place where the truth is to be 
taught, and a library is a place where the 
truth may be learned. 

What place, therefore, on the faculty 
of any school or university is there for a 
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conscious purveyor of deceit? What 
place on the library shelf should be given 
to the Communist author who must de- 
liberately disregard truth when it inter- 
feres with the party line? 

Many of our students want to know, 
and should know, about communism. 
But they cannot learn the truth about 
communism from Communists. Law 
School students, for example, do not 
learn about crime from criminals. 

A stand must first be taken for or 
against truth. A Communist is under 
discipline to deny truth, even as he sees 
it, and to promote falsehood. 

Teachers and authors, on the contrary, 
are dedicated to the truth. 

I wish to include in my remarks the 
excellent editorial that appeared in the 
Promoter, by Mr. E. G. Olszyk, editor, 
in the December 17, 1953, issue entitled 
“Who Is Hysterical?” 

WO Is HYSTERICAL? 
(By E. G. Olszyk) 

Blanket defense of the indefensible and 
blanket denials can be as vicious and do 
create as much alarm as so-called blanket 
charges. 

Education elements are currently in the 
limelight of the furor over congressional 
investigations of subversion in this country. 
If there haye been attacks on the integrity 
and loyalty of our institutions, with attend- 
ant dangers to academic freedom, then the 
answer to them should be intellectually 
honest and based on the facts and truth, 
rather than hysterical use of spurious slo- 
gans and headiine-hunting techniques. 

The recent convention of the Wisconsin 
Education Association provided cases In 
point. Dean Ernest Melby presented one 
of the major addresses and made front- 
page news in the politically biased press by 
saying that the problems of freedom can't 
be solved by giving way to fear, that the 
present time is filled with fear, and that 
some educators refuse to discuss contro- 
versial subjects, and that the reputations 
of hundreds of our citizens are ruined by 
charging them with disloyalty on the flimal- 
est evidence and, in some cases, no evidence 
at all. 

Our representative assembly followed 
along this idea by passing a series of resolu- 
tions, one of them condemning bookburning. 

Before discussing the merits of these twa 
actions, it is necessary to establish that 
the investigations are not only the preroga- 
tive, but the sworn duty of elected legis- 
lators. They must have detailed—sometimes 
admittedly unpleasant facts—to strengthen 
or pass laws to serve and conserve our cher- 
ished traditional rights and freedoms. This 
factfinding Is also important to Insure cor- 
rect and authentic history, How can edu- 
cators, supposedly guardians and promul- 
gators of truth, sponsor suppression of facts 
on this hand, and, on the other, condemn 
bookburning in the Interest of full freedom 
and enlightenment? This inconsistency 
places them in a position tantamount to 
dictatorial selections of what should be sup- 
pressed and what should be allowed to 
flourish, depending on where thelr biased 
interests lie. 

Concretely, Dean Melby's charges appear 
to be out of line with the record, or least, 
he falled to substantiate his own position. 
As a teacher, the writer of this editorial 
has had no fear to discuss any controversial 
subject in his classes. His colleagues in 
the same building do not seem to be in- 
hibited in that regard either. In his reading 
and observations, he cannot find a single 
instance of any educator being intimidated 
by congressional investigators or by the con- 
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sequences of these investigations. Just who 
are these intimidated teachers? 

On the other hand, it is interesting to note 
which element has been most vociferous in 
expressing itself on the investigators and in- 
vestigations: If our daily press and other 
periodicals are factual indication of existing 
conditions, then it is the liberal anti-anti- 
Communists who seem to have the platform 
and the audience, occasions, and places no 
end! Dean Melby himself made his bold bid 
in the State of Wisconsin—home of Senator 
McCarrny, No. 1 target of anti-investigators. 
Dean Melby apparently had no restraints or 
compunction in voicing his ideas here. 

Dean Melby could have named names and 
identified educators who have fears, and more 
80, even name one individual who has been 
charged with disloyalty on the flimsiest eyi- 
dence or no evidence at all. 

We would like to see Dean Melby show 
where investigations are thwarting ideas or 
interfering with academic freedom as such. 
What has happened is that certain indi- 
viduals have been called to give an account 
of their activity and motives. All these sub- 
jects had to do was make honest and straight- 
forward answers. Instead many haye re- 
sorted to villification and abuse on their 
own; some have almost precipitated violence; 
and still others have chosen to exhibit their 
Americanism and ideological integrity by hid- 
ing behind the fifth amendment for fear of 
incriminating themselves. Some yery un- 
sayory elements have taken up the cudgel 
in their behalf—iloudly and again without 
restraint. Are these the innocent victims 
Dean Melby refers to? 

Regarding the WEA resolution, no one 
would question the principle opposing book 
burning.” But, one can question the mo- 
tives for this resolution as being in line with 
spurious propaganda. No books have been 
burned by congressional action. Some have 
been removed from tax-supported, govern- 
ment-owned libraries overseas, and for good 
Cause. There should be more substance to 
resolutions putting an organization of 22,000 
Members—educators, at that—on record. 

Actually, these investigations, upon care- 
ful study, make it increasingly evident why 
Certain individuals have fear and generate 
hysteria in their own behalf. We are in an 
all-out war against a relentless and unscru- 
Pulous enemy. We shall all be counted by 
Our part in the effort. It ill becomes our 
educational and intellectual leadership to be 
found in the wrong camp—whether by con- 
Viction or ignorance. 


Echo Park Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
during recent weeks several wildlife and 
Sporting groups have been issuing wild 
and untrue statements concerning Echo 
Park Dam and the danger which the 
construction of this project will inflict 
upon sportsmen’s groups throughout our 
Nation. To refute and completely coun- 
teract these unfounded accusations, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
Colleagues to two very splendid editoriais 
Written by outstanding sports writers 
who are thoroughly familiar with the 
West. 

The first editorial is by Mr. Don 

ks in his column Outdoors and his 
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editorial appears in the Salt Lake Trib- 
une for January. 8, 1954. The second 
editorial is by Mr. Hack Miller and ap- 
pears in his column Rod and Gun in the 
Deseret News and Salt Lake Tribune for 
January 9, 1954: 
[From the Salt Lake Tribune of January 8, 
1954] 
OUTDOORS 
(By Don Brooks) 

It was just over a year ago. The chunky, 
bushy-browed man sat in an easy chair in 
his room at Hotel Utah, but for once Dr, Ira 
N. Gabrielson, of Washington, D. C., had lost 
his usual calm, imperturbable manner. He 
was angry at the gent to whom he was talk- 
ing. That gent was your reporter. < 

“Trouble with you is,” said Gabe, “that 
you're fine at fighting conservation. battles 
when the scrap happens to be across the 
Utah line. But when it’s in your own back- 
yard, you are too interested in trying to hear 
the future jingle of cash registers.” 

The argument was over proposed construc- 
tion of Echo Park Reservoir on the Green 
River. We've sided with Gabe on a lot of 
issues down through the years. We didn’t 
side with him on Echo Park. We told him 
so, And Gabe has never forgiven us. 


IT’S GOING TO BE A SCRAP 


You probably noted where Dr. Gabrielson 
chairmanned a meeting of powerful conserva- 
tion groups the other day in Washington. 
The meeting was called to draw battle lines 
for the conservationists’ scrap against Echo 
Park. And don’t underestimate their power. 
This corner figures it's going to be a scrap. 
Charley Callison, head of the National Wild- 
life Federation, sounded the warning when 
he said, They're in for one whale of a fight 
if they try to build Echo Park.” 

They pointed out that they represented 
millions of conservationists in many, many 
organizations throughout the Nation. They 
specifically mentioned the Utah Wildlife Fed- 
eration as one. What they didn't mention 
was that the Utah federation is on record as 
favoring Echo Park. It was resolution No, 
20 out of 31 adopted at the annual meeting 
in Salt Lake City on January 22, 1950. It 
reads in part: “We support a plan to con- 
struct Echo Park Dam in Dinosaur National 
Monument.” 

Gabe's big fear, he explained to us that 
night, is that once the reclamation people 
get a “foot in the door” they'll try to in- 
undate every national park in the land. 

ON INDIVIDUAL MERITS 

And we couldn't go along with him on that 
one either. Rather, we the belief 
that each proposed project must be weighed 
on the scales of individual merit. We held, 
for instance, that folks out West would rise 
in unified wrath if ever projects were pro- 
posed that would destroy scenic or conserva- 
tion values in Yellowstone, Glacier, or Teton 
National Parks. 

Then we tried to point out to him that 
from the western sportsman's angle there 
was everything to gain and absolutely noth- 
ing to lose through construction of Echo 
Park. 


This writer was one of the very firet con- 
struction workers assigned to Boulder Dam. 
We made the trip down from Boise and we 
can remember how barren, sun-baked, wind- 
swept and desolate Black Canyon was. And 
we know Lake Mead today and its tremen- 
dous recreational values. 

Is it too much to presume that similar re- 
creational advantages will result at Echo 
Park? We think not. Right now there isn't 
a bit of fishing in the stream because of the 
heavy silt, just like the Colorado was before 
Boulder was built. But look at the bass 
fishing now in Lake Mead and the trout 
fishing in the river below the dam. It’s tops, 
That could happen at Echo, couldn't it? 
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WRITER'S CONSIDERED OPINION 3 


Matter of fact, it is this writer's considered 
opinion that sportamen aren't going to lose 
a thing, no matter how many dams are built 
on the Green and Colorado drainages. Let's 
face it. What have we got there now? A 
little catfishing is about all. 

That opinion is shared by a goodly number 
of western fish and game officials. It won't 
burt anything now to point out that it is 
shared by Ross Leonard, former Utah game 
director, who now is Idaho’s fish and game 
director. And Ross was Gabe’s western 
representative for the Wildlife Management 
jon itute for years before he took the Idaho 

ob. 

Last summer 165 members of the Sierra 
Club of California boated through Echo Park 
Canyon. The Sierra clubbers are now join- 
ing the yapping against Echo Park. And it 
makes this writer just a little sore. 

We'd like to point out that it is more or 
less our country over there around Echo 
Park and not the Sierra Club's. 

They got their own worries they should 
attend to. 

Last we heard they were in a big hassle 
over guys leaving tin cans around the high 
Sierra. That's a dandy project for them. 


[From the Deseret News and Salt Lake 
Telegram of January 9, 1954] 
: Rop anp Gun 
(By Hack Miller) 


ECHO DAM WOULD OPEN NEW COUNTRY FOR 
RECREATION: FISHING, BOATING 


The river bad been rough through Whirl- 
pool Canyon. I had broken one oar at 
Warm Springs Rapid and was feeling glad 
that the event had been no worse. 

We had decided to put up at Hod Ruple's 
Ranch for the night—visit for a while. 
Someone had suggested that there was a 
collection of Indian relics there worth seeing. 

Hod’s house was a few hundred yards from 

the Green River—miles and miles from any 
road and upstream from Split Mountain 
Canyon. The folks were in the hayfield 
when we came up, putting up their first 
erop. 
Hod wasn’t home, But Billy, his daughter, 
was there, and her husband, a lanky and 
balding red-headed feller named Ernie Un- 
termann. Ernie had the edge on the other 
hay pitchers. He was closer to the top of 
the pile. 

That night we looked at the Ruple- 
Untermann collection. It's the same coi- 
lection that is now in the Vernal Museum 
and Ernie is the same guy who manages the 
Vernal layout. 

Since that time back in the year 1937, 
we've talked many times about the Yampa 
and Green River country; Echo Park, where 
I had spent an afternoon gathering arrow- 
heads and other flint makings. We've talked 
about what the Echo Dam would mean to 
that country, recreationwise. 

We've come to one conclusion—there's 
everything to be gained. When we first ran 
the Yampa and Green Rivers in 1937 in 
company with Dr. R. G. Frazier, Charles 
Kelley, Alton Hatch, Cap Mowry, Henry Mille- 
cam, and Dr. J. E. Broaddus, we realized 
then that this was country for boatmen 
only. 

There was no way to get up or down the 
river except by boat. To build a road through 
that area would be a solid blast. Maybe 
50 years from then, But not in our time. 


MUST RUN THE RAPIDS 


Since that time there have been many 
people through. Boatmen have done a land- 
office business in running the rapids of 
Ladore, Split Mountain, and the canyons in 
between. Yet few people have ever see 
this wonderland. 5 

It was like the famous Grand Canyon 
Where Major Powell, Dellenbaugh, Julius 
Stone, Nat Galloway, Dr. Frazier, and others 
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went through in thelr restricted parties. 
Few people ever got the chance. Few again 
were the ones who made it once they 
started—especially in those early days. 

Then came Boulder Dam and Lake Mead. 
Now countiess thousands of people take their 
fishing and boating fun on the great ex- 
panse. Most of them never would have seen 
the area had it remained a mile-deep river. 

Yet down under Ahe lake are some valu- 
able spots—the famous rapids where boat- 
men had their troubles, where parties broke 
up, where canyons entered the river. Sure 
it would have been proper to save these few 
bits of history, but a greater use has been 
put to a natural resource. A change has 
been made for the better. 

LAKE MEAD TEST CASE 


There were some questions about Lake 


been written. The 


the water will be too cold for bass, 


The 
of the river below Steamboat Rock where the 


preliminary 
lake would be about 660 feet deep at Steam- 
The rock itself is 880 feet high— 
named by Dellenbaugh because it looked so 
much like a steamship as you approached it 
from the Green River run. 
DEEP ENOUGH TO FISH 4 
That 660 feet is deep enough for fishing— 
let out a lot of line for big macks. The 
water will back up to Include Brown's Park, 
the old bandit hangout in the late 1800's. 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
IN THE HOUSE SA i 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, how will 
the Senate Republicans manage respon- 
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sibility with a Democratic majority? 
For answer, see Mr. Wayne Morse. He 
has the code. 


Memorials Passed by the Arizona State 
Senate and House of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I include 
in my extension of remarks a Senate 
Joint Memorial 1, passed by the Arizona 
State Senate, the House of Representa- 
tives concurring, Ist special session of 
the 21st legislature, and directed to the 
Fresident of the United States, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and the Congress of 
the United States, relative to relief for 
the cotton farmer of Arizona; House 
Joint Memorial 4, passed by the Arizona 
State House of Representatives, the State 
Senate concuring, 1st special session of 
the 21st legislature, and directed to Ari- 
zona's Senators and Representatives in 


Congress, to the Secretary of the De- 


partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and to the Congress of the 
United States relative to the extending 
of eld-age and survivors insurance to 
Arizona employees in positions covered 
by retirement system; and Senate Con- 
current Memorial 1, passed by the Ari- 
zona State Senate, the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring, Ist special ses- 
sion of the 21st legislature, and directed 
to the President of the United States, 
Congress, and the Departments of State 
and Interior, relative to the maintenance 
of adequate tariff rates on copper: 
Senate Joint Memorial 1 


Joint memorial urging relief be given the 
cotton farmer of Arizona from the strin- 
gent limitations of the Agriculture Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, by raising the na- 
tional cotton acreage allotment from 17% 
million to 22½ million acres, and by pro- 
viding that no individual State's allot- 
ment be reduced thereunder by more than 
27% percent of 1952 plantings e 


To the President of the United States, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and the Congress of 
the United States: 

Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

With the advancement of man’s knowl- 
edge, the lands and climate of Arizona have 
proved Arizona to be one of the portions of 
the United States best fitted for the efficient 
and economical production of cotton. The 
full appreciation of this knowledge is of such 
recent origin that the major portion of Ari- 
zona’s cotton production has become a re- 
ality only in the last 2 or 3 years. 

The Agriculture Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, places limitations upon Ari- 
zona's cotton production which are based 
on an analysis of only the infant stages of 
our present industry. If these limitations 
are applied. it will result in an overall de- 
crease of Arizona's present cotton acreage by 
54 percent: A reduction of approximately 
$100 million in Arizona's present cotton in- 
come, with a corresponding severe blow to 
Arizona's entire economy. 

Rather than correcting farm problems by 
measures which produce such damaging im- 
pact, transition to improve farm programs 
should be made in an orderly manner so 
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there will be continuous stability in the 
process of adjustment. 

Wherefore your memorialist, the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Arizona, urgently re- 
quests: } 

1. That the national cotton acreage allot- 
ment be raised from 1744 million to 22% 
million acres and that no Individual Staten 
allotment be reduced thereunder by more 
than 2744 percent of the 1952 plantings, 


House Joint Memorial 4 


Joint memorial requesting the Congress ta 
extend old-age and survivors insurance to 
Arizona employees in positions covered by 
retirement system 

To Arizona's Senators and Representatives in 

the Congress; to the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; and to the Congress of the 
United States: 
Your memorialist respectfully represents: 
That the 21st Legislature of the State of 

Arizona at its first regular session, being de- 

sirous of extending the benefits of old-age 

and survivors insurance to all State em- 
ployees, enacted house bill No, 195. That 
said law provided for the termination of the 

Arizona teachers’ retirement system and the 

extension of old-age and survivors insurance 

benefits and the supplemental State em- 
ployees’ retirement system to the members 
of such system as employees of the State of 

Arizona. 


That notwithstanding such 
the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare refused to permit 
coverage of persons holding teachers’ certifi- 
cates issued by the State board of. educa- 
tion who were in positions subject to the 
Teachers’ Retirement Act of 1943 because 
of the prohibition to such coverage by sec- 
tion 218 (d) of the Social Security Act. 

That the first session of the 83d Congress 
of the United States enacted House Resolu- 
tion 2062 amending section 218 (d) of the 
Social Security Act so as to permit public 
employees of the State of Wisconsin subject 
to the Wisconsin retirement system to ob- 
tain old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits. 

Wherefore your memorialist, the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Arizona, respectfully re- 
quests: 

1. That the Congress of the United States 
enact legislation amending section 218 (d) 
of the Social Security Act so that public em- 
ployees of the State of Arizona who were in 
positions subject to a retirement system on 
the date of the agreement extending old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits to their 
coverage group may have extended to them 
such benefits in the same manner as was 
provided by the Congress for the public em- 
ployees of the State of Wisconsin. 

2. That the Arizona Senators and Repre- 
sentatives introduce such legislation in the 
next session of Congress. 

3. That the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare recom- 
mend to the Congress the adoption of legis- 
lation similar to that enacted in behalf of 
the public employees of the State of Wis- 
consin. 


Senate Concurrent Memorial 1 
Concurrent memorial requesting the main- 
tenance of adequate tariff rates on copper 
To the President, Congress, and the Depart- 

ments of State and Interior of the 
United States: 
Your memorialist respectfully represents: 
The mining of copper is one of Arizona's 
chief industries, an industry so great that 
in point of copper production Artzona leads 
ail of the States of the United States, and 
in fact is responsible for approximately 40 
percent of all copper mined in the Nation. 
The copper mining industry gives emloy- 
ment to many thousands of miners, artisans, 
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mechanics, and craftsmen, whose welfare 
and prosperity is in very large measure de- 
pendent upon this major activity—indeed, 
the economic welfare of the State is vitally 
affected by the status of the mining industry. 

There are, in addition to the properties 
now being worked great areas and bodies 
of copper ore in the State which are sus- 
ceptible of development, to the enrichment 
of the State and the Nation. 

Should the price of copper be allowed to 
be determined by foreign countries with 
low wage standards and high grade deposits, 
the result would be a general shutdown of 
our mines, and a consequent deterioration 
of the industry both by the heavy damage 
to the mines and disbandment of working 
organizations, 

Should the Nation suddenly be caught 
without the foreign supply and with a war 
manpower shortage to rehabilitate aban- 
doned mines, the resulting copper shortage 
could be the cause of defeat to our Armed 
Forces. 

It is therefore of major importance that 
the price of copper be maintained on a basis 
which will insure an active industry with 
normal production, fair profits, steady em- 
ployment and a good standard of living for 
workers in the industry, and from which 
would result à continuation of the benefits 
which accrue to the national security and 
the State's economy by reason of the in- 
dustry. 

This can only be insured through the 
Medium of an adeqaute import tax on raw 
copper to equalize the difference between 
the cost of producing the metal in this coun- 
try and in the copper producing countries 
of South America, Africa, and elsewhere. 
Wherefore your memorialist, the Senate of 
the State of Arizona, 

The house of representatives concurring, 
urgently requests: 

1. That a 2-cent per pound tariff be placed 
on all foreign copper. 


Eisenhower's Reassuring Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF Uran 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
My hometown newspaper, the Ogden 
Standard-Examiner, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, January 5, published an editorial 
which I believe is worthy of calling to the 
attention of my colleagues here in the 
House. This editorial demonstrates the 
high regard which the newspapers and 
People of our country have for our great 
President, and it illustrates that they 
have taken hope and inspiration from 
the message which he delivered to this 
great body in his state of the Union 
address. The editorial follows: 

EISENHOWER'S REASSURING MESSAGE 

President Eisenhower's address last night 
to the American people as individuals and 
families was aimed at restoring peace of 
mind among men and women who have been 
reading about an economic adjustment and 
feared, perhaps, the country was on its way 
into a recession or depression. 

If it is possible for a nation to worry its 
Way into hard times, the President's reassur- 
ing tes are calculated to stop an unhappy 

end. 

After declaring that his administration 
has laid the basic groundwork for the pros- 
Perity of the people, the President pledged 
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that every legitimate means available to the 
Federal Government that can be used to 
sustain that prosperity will be used. 

That solemn promise was one of the out- 
standing features of the message, because it 
means that the entire financial resources of 
the United States Government will be used, 
if necessary, to maintain a high level of eco- 
nomic activity in our country. It means the 
President will see to it that tf jobs are not 
provided by private industry the Govern- 
ment will step in to provide them by public 
works or through stimulation of private in- 
dustry with Government orders. 

If an attack upon unemployment should 
have to be made, Mr. Eisenhower made it 
plain that the battle would start with re- 
newed war upon slums and with programs 
for more and better roads and better schools. 

It was heartening to hear the President 
declare that this country does not have to 
rely for prosperity upon war or the prepara- 
tion for war to employ its people. This is 
true, of course, provided Congress can be 
persuaded to appropriate, if necessary, as 
large sums for production and construction 
as they are willing to appropriate in times 
of peril and destruction. 


The Late Harold G. Lockwood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


A OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked to learn this past Monday morn- 
ing of the untimely death of Harold 
Lockwood, VA liaison officer of the 
House. Mr. Lockwood was one of the 
most cooperative and efficient public 
servants I have known since coming to 
Washington. His service and devotion 
to duty were a living tribute to all career 
civil-service personnel; My sincere 
sympathy is extended to his widow and 
other relatives. Following is the obitu- 
ary which appeared in the January 12, 
1954, Washington Evening Star: 
HaroLD G. Lockwoop, VA LIAISON OFFICIAL 

AND ARMY VETERAN 

Harold Greening Lockwood, 49, Veterans’ 
Administration liaison officer with the House 
of Representatives, died Sunday at Suburban 


Hospital. He lived at 7811 Custer Road, Be- 


thesda, Md. 

From 1940 to 1945 he was In the Quarter- 
master Corps and was with the Office of 
Strategic Services in England, Africa, and 
Italy. He served also on the China mission 
and in the Marine Design and Construction 
Division. He had the rank of lieutenant 
colonel, 

Mr. Lockwood formerly was in the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress and later worked for the Social Security 
Board before he went into the Army. 

Mr, Lockwood was vice president of the 
Men's Garden Club of Montgomery County, 
a member of the executive committee of the 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase Harvest Show, presi- 
dent of the Bethesda-Chevy Chase Camera 
Club and on the board of trustees of the Be- 
thesda-Chevy Chase Educational Foundation. 
He was also a member of the Army and 
Navy Club and the Military Order of World 
Wars. 

Mr. Lockwood was born in esota and 
attended Carleton College there. He got his 
law degree from National University Law 
School. He had lived here since 1928. 
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Survivors include his widow, Elizabeth 
Brady Lockwood; a foster daughter, Mrs. 
Helen E. Brady of the home address; three 
sisters, Miss Ruth H. Lockwood, 2124 I street 
NW.; Mrs. Lloyd W. Madden and Mrs. Merle 
L. Stearns, Modesto, Calif., and a brother, 
Francis J. Lockwood, Faribault, Minn. 

Funeral services will be held at 2 p. m. 
Thursday at Fort Myer Chapel. Burial will 
be in Arlington Cemetery. 


“Depression Cry” Traced to Selfish 
Politicians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mrs, ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
some of us are getting a little irked and 
weary of the crocodile tears being shed 
by many over what they believe, and per- 
haps hope, will be a major depression. 

While they are not ladies, methinks 
they do protest too much. 

“The figures available show that the 
country’s standard of living is higher 
thanever. In fact, consumers purchased 
goods and services amounting to $230 
billion during the year, compared with 
$218 billion in the preceding year. 


What is happening is a readjustment 
to a quasi-peacetime economy which in 
no way compares to a depression, 

Mr. Speaker, it may be that some folks 
are indulging in wishful thinking in spite 
of their protests. The following article 
by Mr. Frank Kent draws the story in 
the Washington Star, of December 10, ac- 
curately and clearly: 


“DEPRESSION CRY” TRACED TO SELFISH POLI- 
TICIANS—Writer Sars DEMOcKATS Want 
SLUMP FOR PARTISAN USES 


(By Frank R. Kent) 


Perhaps it has not been pointed out with 
sufficient clarity, but it does seem that al- 
ready there has accumulated sufficient evi- 
dence to prove to most detached persons 
that the one group in the country most 
strongly in favor of a depression is composed 
of the Democratic politicians of the New 
Deal-Pair Deal persuasion who see in it their 
big chance of regaining control of the Goy- 
ernment. 

That was the way they gained contro] in 
1932. The theme then was that Herbert 
Hoover had brought on the depression. To- 
tally false as was that contention, they suc- 
ceeded in riding into office on it. Once in, 
the old Harry Hopkins formula of “tax, tax, 
tax, spend, spend, spend, elect, elect, elect,” 
was put into operation. The result was 
that, aided by the war, a spurious prosperity 
was maintained and great groups of voters 
welded to the Democratic side. It was not 
until last year that with General Eisenhower 
as a candidate the Republicans were able 
to break through that formidable setup and 
elect a President who wants to keep in the 
middle of the road instead of traveling faster 
and faster to the left. 

Considering the facts, it is natural the 
Democrats should concentrate on the effort 
to get back at the earliest possible moment. 
Natural, too, is their belief that the thing 
most helpful to them would be another nice 
depression. Accordingly, there seems a fairly 
well organized attempt to talk the country 
into one. Depression forecasts flavor all the 
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Democratic National Committee propaganda 
and few Democratic Members of Congress 
ever make a speech without stressing col- 
lapse and a vast army of unempioyed. 

Two of the most insistent of the depres- 
sion prophets are Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Walter Reuther. Both are members of 
the so-called Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, whose publicity experts are spreading 
the depression doctrine far and wide. Oth- 
ers, including some of the more conspicuous 
Truman economic advisers, are doing what 
they can to promote the idea that a col- 
lapse of our economic system is Just around 
the corner. Shortly, the ADA will hold one 
of its conventions at which its hero, Adlai 
Stevenson, will emote in his usual noble 
way, but the organization which so whole- 
heartedly supports him will pass resolutions 
about the deplorable state into which our 
economy has gotten and loudly call for 
prompt measures to save the country. 

Most of the ADA proposals will be based on 
those which Mr. Reuther, who is also a 
member of Mrs. Roosevelt's new National 
Issues Committee, laid before the CIO con- 
vention 2 weeks ago and which, as usual with 
Mr. Reuther's conventions, were unanimously 
adopted. Fifteen of these Reuther resolu- 
tions involved large expenditures of Federal 
cash. The 16th urged that personal exemp- 
tions in the income-tax law be raised from 
$600 to $1,000. This would lower the Gov- 
ernment revenue by $9.5 billion a year. In 
other words, the Government must spend 
more and take in less. This does not make 
sense and it never did. Nevertheless, it is 
basic in the New Deal philosophy and, despite 

the fact that the ultimate end of this road 

is national bankruptcy, one very dear to the 
hearts of the labor union demagogues. Some 
of them actually believe it—which raises the 
question: How dumb can you get? 

When last week the President referred to 
the peddlers of gloom there is no doubt 
he was referring to the type of person who 
wants to promote himself politically at the 
expense of the American people. Because 
that is what it amounts to. If the country 
could be talked or maneuvered into a big- 
time depression, probably the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration would be blamed and the next 
election go against the Republicans. That 
is the way it worked in 1932 and it may be 
that will happen again. But there are sey- 
eral things that ought to be considered in 
connection with the present depression 
predictions: 

(1) They largely come from politicians 
anxious to get back to power; (2) in the 
judgment of Secretary Humphrey and other 
informed men in the administration they are 
utterly without foundation; (3) the political 
self-interest of those who lead in the depres- 
sion cry is so clear that it is not likely to 
have effect. Another thing worth noting is 
that the only persons who outdo these Demo- 
cratic peddlers of gloom are the Communists. 
From the Soviet press in Moscow and New 
York come weekly outpourings to the effect 
that the United States is om the verge of 
economic disaster. As one clear-headed man 
of business expressed it—the answer to that 
is “Nuts.” 


Topsy-Turvy World Gets Topsier in 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
OF ONTO e 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 
some farsighted genius of world history 
will come up with another Arnold Toyn- 
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beeish analysis of what happens as the 
years go by. It will take somebody with 
the sardonic humor of George Bernard 
Shaw or the cynicism of Voltaire to do 
the job, because no normal gent would 
be able to decipher the life and times of 
the 1950's. 

Witness the major trends of our day. 
The western world is vigorously alined 
with West Germany and Japan on the 
one hand, and with Italy on the other, in 
the struggle for world leadership against 
the eastern Communists. In World War 
II. these countries were our primary 
targets. Today, we are wooing them with 
all the ardor money can buy. 

Consider, too, the other side of the 
picture. Our allies during the same war 
were France, Great Britain, and the 
Soviet Union. We are worried to death 
about France’s apparent inability to 
stabilize her political organization. We 
have been scared stiff on numerous occa- 
sions by the British determination to 
trade with anybody, any time, for any- 
thing, even if it hurts us. As for the 
Soviet Union, the exchanges of verbal 
brick-bats between Moscow and Wash- 
ington sometimes become so vigorous 
that we can feel them. Off in China, our 
friends of World War II are virtually 
exiles on Formosa, and it is often difficult 
for us to determine whether they are 
friends or enemies, and, in all honesty, 
they feel the same way about us. If you 
like your generation confused, this is the 
right time to be alive. If you have a 
kind of nostalgic hankering for orderli- 
2 brother, did you pick the wrong 

e. 


Management Role in Shaping a New 
Federal Tax Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 = 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, Fred 
Maytag II. of Newton, Iowa, and presi- 
dent of the Maytag Co., is an active 
member of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and is the chairman of 
its taxation committee. Recently he 
made a very timely address to the NAM’s 
58th Annual Congress of American In- 
dustry in New York City. Under unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recor», I include Mr. Maytag’s ad- 
dress in which he, among other things, 
admonishes the association to do some 
realistic thinking: 

A new Federal tax policy: The words 
quicken the pulse and excite the imagina- 
tion. They conjure up visions of fairness 
and equity in taxation; of reviving incen- 
tives for risktaking; of new horizons for busi- 
ness investment and expansion; of more and 
better jobs and a progressively higher stand- 
ard of living for all Americans. The words 
spell the only kind of national security that 
means permanent security—a healthy, pros- 
perous and growing economy. 

Shall thoughts like these remain a dream 
or become a reality? I can give you no final 
answer. But I can tell you that the task 
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of achieving a new Federal tax policy is both 
easier, and tougher, than many may think. 

Tt is easier because it can be done with 
less effect on the revenues than is general- 
ly realized. It is tougher for two reasons: 
First, because budget reductions come hard; 
and, second, because so.many voters believe 
things about our present tax laws which are 
not true. 

What can you and I do? . What Is the role 
of management, of business leadership, in 
taking “penalty” out and putting “fairness” 
in our Federal tax structure? 

Above all else, the role of management 
is to be responsible. 

Responsibility, first of all, requires proper 
regard for the fiscal facts of government. 
We stand firmly on the principle that the 
only proper purpose of taxation Is to raise 
the necessary revenue to pay the proper ex- 
penses of Government. But, we also accept 
the fact that the proper measure of revenue 
requirements is the level of Government 
expenditures. In other words, we reject 
deficit spending. It is much easier, of course, 
and generally more popular, to just say that 
“taxes are too high and ought to be cut.” 
Too many, I fear, have done just that, and 
have tried to stir up resentment against 
taxation as such without giving proper re- 
gard to the consequences. 

Almost a year ago a new administration 
took office in Washington—an administra- 
tion pledged to reduce Government spend- 
ing, balance the budget, cut taxes, and, above 
all, to restore fiscal integrity to our Federal 
Government. We have this noon heard first- 
hand reports from two able members of the 
Treasury team. 

Randolph Burgess has told us of the new 
administration's determination to give this 
Nation a sound and honest dollar and of 
actions taken to accomplish this objective. 
We must never forget that the dishonest 
dollar, which the administration inherited, 
was a product of the twin evils of deficit 
spending and a deliberate easy-money policy, 
History can’t be reversed, but this adminis- 
tration can make history which no respon- 
sible person would want to reverse. 

Marion Folsom has told us of the difficulty 
of tax reform in the face of an inherited 
deficit of substantial proportions and of a 
national security program which stubbornly 
defies a drastic scaling down. He has told 
us that some of the major reforms the ad- 
ministration hopes to achleve must neces- 
sarily be deferred to a later date, when the 
need for defense spending will have declined. 

Think, for a moment, of the measure of 
tax reforms which would have been possible 
if the administration had inherited a tax 
system soundly conceived and geared to fully 
meeting the spending commitments of the 
Government. 

We should be grateful that men like 
George Humphrey, Randolph Burgess, and 
Marion Folsom have dedicated themselves to 
reestablishing responsibility in Federal fiscal 
affairs, and of righting the inequities of the 
tax structure. With this kind of example, 
we can have no excuse for irresponsibility on 
our part. 

Responsibility on our part extends beyond 
the area of tax reform mto the area of 
budget reduction. We cannot condone pub- 
lic expenditure of one unnecessary dollar; 
we have the right and the responsibility to 
insist that the Federal budget be ridded of 
every wasteful expenditure. But we must 
recognize that we, in our capacities as cit- 
izens of communities and States, as mem- 
bers of separate economic groups, as repre- 
sentatives of our individual companies, must 
set the example. Budget cutting in the 
other fellow’s backyard gets nowhere. If we 
favor lower Federal spending, we must favor 
it wherever the cuts may fall. 

The second phase of management's role 
m shaping a new Federal tax policy is to 
avoid the expedient and the opportunistic. 
It is not news to say that the Federal tax 
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structure has been based more on political 
opportunism than on a philosophy of fair- 
nere or respect for the economic facts and 
Motivations which are wellsprings of our 
tree competitive economy. All of you have 
suffered under the confiscatory income-tax 
structure; many have endured the idiotic 
Persecution of the so-called excess-profits 
tax; many have the disadvantages of se- 
lective excises while others escape this bur- 
den; there are many other inequities in the 
tax jaws. In short, the tax structure ie a 
heterogeneous hodge-podge of selective and 
dixcriminstory levies. This is not news. 

Eut it is news when business leadership 
decides that cleaning up the tax structure 
means more than just being for tax reduc- 
tion; more than just favoring various gadg- 
ete and devices which will ease the load for 
some but not for all. Instead of taking this 
ensy course, our association has developed a 
comprehensive program based on the gen- 
eral welfare. 

In our advocacy of a flat-rate excise on the 
end-products of manufacture, in substitu- 
tion for all the present selective and discrim- 
inatory excises except those on alcoholic 
beverages and tobaceo, we have gone far be- 
yond the short-range selfish interests of our 
Own special group, 

In advocating repeal, and replacement 
through the end-products tax, of present 
taxes levied at the retall level, of those levied 
on transportation and communication sery- 
ices, on amusements, and on other transac- 
tions, we have established a precedent of re- 
sponsible programing without parallel. 
We may be certain that, without the lead- 
ership NAM has provided, more deficits and 
relatively higher income taxes would be in- 
evitable, We faced the obstacles of mis- 
representation and misinformation and have 
created understanding where only suspicion 
and antagonism had existed. In doing so. 
We bave shown the way for Congress to really 
clean up the excise-tax system, if it will only 
do no. 

The third phase of management's role 18 
in the picking of a common target for tax 
reduction. If all the proposals for tax re- 
duction that have been offered by business 
groups and businessmen were put into effect, 
there would be very little public revenue. 
We must, and this I believe with all the con- 
viction of which I am capable, we must rec- 
ognize that the scattergun approach to tax 
reform. running the entire gamut from spe- 
Cinl-Interest relief to elimination of major 
sources. of Federal revenue, ts futile. We 
have no right to complain about the lack of 
statesmanship reflected in tax legislation if 
the voice of business is a babble of conflicting 
and competing theories and claims. If we 
are to curtail political expediency in tax- 
making, we must be united in offering resson- 
able and achievable goals. 

Wust. then, u the common target? It is 
the individual-income-tax rate structure, and 
especially the progressive element thereof. 


You and your fellow businessmen know 


better than I can tell you that initiative has 
been discouraged and success penalized by 
the present rate schedule. Eighty-three per- 
cent of NAM s 20.000 members have fewer 
than 500 employees. Seventy percent em- 
Ploy fewer than 250. Many of these small 
businesses are unincorporated. You who are 
in this category know the penalties imposed 
by an individual income tax which pro- 
@rcesecs from 22.2 to $2 percent—a tax which 
Climbs most steeply in the middle brackets, 
and passes the 50-percent rate In the $14,000- 
$10,000 taxable income level. 

But do you also know that the high pro- 
gressive rates are primarily window dressing 
to create the false impression that Govern- 
Ment soaks the rich to provide free Govern- 
Ment to the poor? 

Do you know that 84 percent of the revenue 
Produced by the individual income tax actu- 
ally comes from the basic rate of 22.2 percent? 
That only 16 percent u produced by the 
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progressive element of the rate structure? In 
terms of dollars, the first bracket rate pro- 
duces #27 billion, while the entire progressive 
rate structure between 22.2 and 92 percent 
produces only $5 billion. 

Here is our major tax problem. 

Proof of this conclusion is found in vari- 
ous proposals for special purpose relief. 
Many of these are simply devices by which 
certain groups of taxpayers, mostly for meri- 
torious reasons considered alone, would es- 
cape some of the impact of the high rates. 
Yet, adoption of these proposals would 
merely underwrite the full burden of the 
high rates on others. A tax favor for one 
group is a tax disadvantage for another. 
And, in the gadgeteering, the indirect ap- 
proach to relief from the high rates, there 
must always be groups which are left out in 
whole or in part. To illustrate, I know of 
no proposal which would provide relief to the 
group which has suffered the most from the 
ravages of inflation—those whose savings 
have been banked or Invested in fixed inter- 
est Bearing obligations. 

No. Avoiding the issue of high rates will 
not get us a new Federal tax policy. 

You can't change the structure by putting 
a slipcover on it. 


This is not to criticize the proposed tech- 


nical amendments, which Mr. Folsom bas 
told us about. Quite the contrary. Many 
of the reforms under consideration have been 
recommended by our association as well as 
other groups. But the line between this 
kind of change, and broad reform of basic 
policy and philosophy, Is clear and distinct, 

We will have a good Federal tax policy 
only when the income tax rates are fair and 
moderate for all, consistent with the revenue 
requirements of the Government and bal- 
anced use of other tax sources. 

To achieve this goal, greater proportional 
relief must be given where the rates move 
through the unconscionable to the confisca- 
tory. This is where the system is most un- 
fair, unsound, and discriminatory. This is 
where the minimal effect on revenue is in- 
volved. 

Looking ahead from the general reduction 
scheduled to take place on January 1, start- 
ing at 10 percent at the bottom and tapering 
down to slightly more than 1 percent at the 
top, we have every right to expect that prior- 
ity in the next step be aliocated to the pro- 
gressive area. 

An initial 25 percent reduction in the 
progressive element would cost no more than 
$1.2 billion in revenue, or less than 2 percent 
of present Federal revenues, Successive 25 
percent reductions would cost progressively 
less. Our goal should be a limited range of 
progression, ultimately to be validated as 
permanent Federal tax policy by a constitu- 
tional amendment. Such an amendment 
should not and need not limit the ability of 
the Federai Government to raise all necessary 
revenue, 

‘The final phase of our mission has to do 
with the political realities. To put it bluntly, 
we should not hope nor expect that the 
evils of progression will be moderated by 
shifting income-tax burdens down the in- 
come scale. This may mean slower progress 
than we would like. We have every right to 
insist on and expect reasonable priorities in 
curing the evil of progression. But, within 
this framework, we must take our turn as 
budget conditions permit, 

And, now to sumárize: To perform our role 
in shaping a new Federal tax policy, first, we 
must be responsible—which basically means 
that we must program with due regard for 
the fiscal facts of government; second, we 
must avoid the expedient and opportunistic; 
third, we must recognize and stick with our 
common target which so obviously is the 
individual tax rate structure; fourth, we 
must recognize that curing the evil of pro- 
gression can be accomplished only as budget 
conditions permit, 
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In conclusion, let me say this. Business 
leadership has a responsibility in the tax 
area that cannot be delegated to others. As 
businessmen, we are custodians of an eco- 
nomic system which has provided more of the 
good things of life for more people than any 
other system known to men. From our own 
experience we know that the progressive in- 
dividual income tax inflicts a terrific penalty 
on hard work and success; that it under- 
mines the capacity of the Nation to provide 
the venture capital which is the lifeblood 
of a free economic system; and thus we are 
convinced that this tax threatens the sur- 
vival of our way of life. 

Yet, as a group, we have hesitated to meet 
this Issue head-on because of our obvious 
self-interest. 

‘This fact should not deter us. Use of the 
tax laws to penalize any segment of the 
economy is morally wrong, economically un- 
sound, and Inconsistent with the principles 
on which our Nation is founded. AN we ask 
is that fairness and equity replace discrimi- 
nation in the Federal tax system. This would 
be a new Federal tax policy. 

We have every right to ask and expect that 
our Government move toward this goal. 


Michigan’s Marine Highway Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, we 
in Michigan are justly proud of our 
3,000 and more miles of blue-water 
coastline which in addition to our more 
than 11,000 inland lakes truly make 
Michigan the “water wonderland” which 
we proclaim on our vehicle license plates 
this year. 

To improve harbor facilities and pro- 
vide ports of safety for the thousands of 
small craft that travel Michigan’s 
marine highway annually, the Michigan 
State Waterways Commission has devel- 
oped a plan which was reviewed for 
Michigan Members of Congress at a 
meeting here a few days ago. 

Mr. Leonard H. Thomson, secretary of 
the Michigan State Waterways Commis- 
sion, very ably described the situation at 
the meeting with the Michigan congres- 
sional delegation, and his address 
follows: 

Possibly few of you have thought of recrea- 
tion as commerce. It is easy to believe that 
they are somewhat different, especially when 
one thinks of the ordinary definitions given 
for commerce—such as “exchange of com- 
modities” or “trading of goods" and so forth. 
But in Michigan many of us fully realize 
that recreation—and particularly recreation- 
al travel—is a major item in our commercial 
trade statistics. 

Recreational travel is conceded to be one 
of the major industries in the United States 
reaching annual proportions of 612 billion 
and over. Michigan, ranking among the first 
five tourist States, recognizes recreational 
travel as Its second largest industry. with an 
annual value reported to exceed $750 million. 

What is the lodestone that attracts this 
great volume of tourist spending to our 
State? It is our famous water attractions. 
For many years the Michigan Tourist Coun- 
cil has been advertising and describing 
Michigan as a water wonderland and this 
phrase will now have even wider distribution 
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as our slogan on the automobile licenses of 
our Commonwealth. 

Yes, it is the 11,000 or more inland lakes 
and the 3,000 and more miles of blue water 
coast line, with their sandy beaches and 
rock-bound shores, that make Michigan “the 
queen of the lakes.” 

But what has been done by man—or by 
Government—to improve these God-given 
assets of Michigan. Compared with other 
States and other areas, far too little as other 
speakers will confirm tonight. But it is the 
recreational harbor improvements that I be- 
lieve have been neglected most of all and 
it ts of these that I would speak. 

First is recreational boating truly com- 
merce, and therefore qualified to participate 
in Federal funds? By all means—yes. The 
United States Coast Guard and other sources 
indicate that there are over 150,000 small 
craft on Michigan’s and adjacent Great 
Lakes waters.. The bullding of these boats 
and their equipment with power plants and 
other accessories have meant the spending 
of millions of dollars in plant equipment, 
purchase of materials and in labor payrolls. 
And bear in mind that nearly 80 percent of 
these craft—and in fact 80 percent of all 
power craft bullt in the United States to- 
day—are built in Michigan yards by Michi- 
gan labor and practically all of the inboard 
power plants with which they may be 
equipped are also Michigan products. 

Records also indicate that these craft will 
use over 36 million gallons of gasoline year- 
ly, plus many thousands of dollars worth of 
other boat supplies as well as employing le- 
gions of workmen in annual maintenance 
and storage activities. Should not all this 
be credited to commerce? 

Just ask the merchants of any lake port, 
having adequate harbor facilities, whether 
or not the recreational boatsman is a com- 
merical asset. Ask the storekeepers of Char- 
levoix or Cheboygan or Port Sanilac, or many 
other ports, and they will give you ample 
assurance that the volume of business they 
receive from this source is most significant. 

The Federal Government, many years ago, 
accepted recreational boating as Commerce 
by the approval of the Fletcher amendment 
to the River and Harbor Act, which em- 
powered the Corps of Engineers to include 
recreational travel in their surveys of har- 
bor building justification. This amendment 
prompted the Engineers to submit their com- 
prehensive recreational harbor program for 
the Great Lakes to Congress in 1937. Eight 
years later, in 1945, the 78th Congress also 
agreed, by approving this program (H. Doc. 
446) which authorized 15 small craft har- 
bors of refuge within Michigan's boundaries. 

In 1947, the State of Michigan also gave 
its acceptance to “recreation is commerce” 
by agreeing to accept the Federal program 
and to provide the matching funds required 
as the State's share. 

What has happened since 19477 The 
State of Michigan has done its part; it has 
created a public agency to implement this 
program; it has provided specific taxes—col- 
lected directly from recreational boatmen 
themselves—to supply the funds 
from the State. And it has instituted a 
program of marine safety regulations that 
would insure the proper and safe use of these 
new facilities as well as all other State 
waterways as built or improved. 

But somewhere along the line this great 
forward and ive program hit a snag. 
Congress falled to follow up its authorization 
of 1945 with the necessary appropriations to 
permit this program to be carried out in ita 
entirety. Only 2 of the 15 proposed harbors 
recommended by the of Engineers 
have as yet been built—leaying 13 to go to 
complete Michigan's marine highway. 

And now a word on this highway end what 
it means. Michigan—with over 3,200 miles 
of splendid navigable shoreline—finds nearly 
one-half of it unsafe for small craft, due 
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to inadequate harbors where boats can find 
safety when bad weather strikes. It is to 
fill in these gaps with the essential havens 
of safety that this program was inaugurated. 

And whet would its completion mean? 
Not only many additional harbors where 
our commercial fishing boats could find safe 
mooring, Not only a safe and through route 
for small craft completely around the State, 
thereby opening all of our blue waters to 
thousands of our citizens and outstate visl- 
tors—but it would also link up the only 
major broken part of a 5,000-mile chain of 
navigable waterways around the entire east- 
ern portion of the United States. 

Bear in mind that from Detroit any sea- 
worthy small craft, by taking advantage of 
facilities already provided—largely by Federal 
aid—can cruise the length of Lake Erie, 
through the New York Barge Canal, down 
the Hudson, and then south to Florida, by 
inland waterways (with but two short un- 
protected gaps), across Florida by connected 
rivers, north and west around the guif 
coast by more federally provided inland 
waterways, up the Mississippi and the Mi- 
nois Rivers—further improved at Federal ex- 
pense—to Lake Michigan. Safe harbors are 
then found as far north as Frankfort, From 
the north, however, to the Straits of Mack- 
inac and from the Straits south almost to 
Port Huron remain long exposed stretches 
that effectively break this otherwise com- 
pleted marine highway. 

And where is it broken? Right in the 
heart of Michigan's boasted water wonder- 
land. Land highway engineers would not 
long permit sections of fine concrete high- 
ways to be Isolated by impassable stretches 
in between, but that is precisely the situa- 
tion In regard to Michigan’s marine high- 
way today. 

Before mentioning the cost of this pro- 
gram, let me make a few more observations 
as to its justification. The boatmen of to- 
day are not therich. The day of the palatial 
yacht is gone, Not over a dozen pleasure 
craft of 100 feet in length remain on the 
Great Lakes. The boats of today are the 
owner- and family-operated craft from 16 to 
40 feet in length with only a comparative 
few exceeding that size. And who are these 
owners? My own experience of over 25 years 
in the pleasure boating industry qualifies 
me to assure you that the great majority 
are the factory workers—the clerk, the small 
store owners or businessmen, the doctors, 
the dentists, the great midle class of this 
Nation, thousands of whom have chosen the 
water for thelr recreation, realizing its 
healthful and tension relieving qualities, 
plus the opportunity it offers for all the 
family to enjoy thelr recreational hours 
together. 

Also do you remember in America’s wars, 
how these recreational boatmen became the 
bulwark of our amphibious armed forces 
and our naval reserves. Their experience and 
skill certainly stood us all in good stead in 
the South Pacific, the Atlantic convoy lanes, 
the beaches of Africa and Normandy. Our 
own director, Commander Robb, is a splen- 
did example of the tens of thousands of 
Great Lakes boatmen called to serve success- 
fully our Nation's wartime needs. 

Tonight you will hear much about a five- 
year development program for Michigan 
which I hope you will look upon with favor 
in its entirety. I am speaking particularly 
for the recreational portion of this pro- 
gram—the estimated cost of this portion 
belng approximately $5 million, or an average 
of 81 million yearly over a 5-year period. 

The 2 cents Federal tax collected on the 
gasoline used by our Great Lakes craft dur- 
ing the past 3 years, when no Federal appro- 
priations have been forthcoming, and during 
the ensuing 5 years of recommended con- 
struction, will more than equal this re- 
quested appropriation. If it is considered 
fair that this gasoline tax collected from 
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motorists should be used for Federal high- 
ways, then it is equally logical that the boat- 
men’s contribution be used to build marine 
thoroughfares which means so much to him 
and his family who are looking for safety 
afloat. 

This $5 millionstogether with Michigan's 
share, will complete the necessary links in 
a 3,200-mile highway in our State—from 
New Buffalo to Monroe—from Mackinac to 
Menominee—from the Soo to Isle Royale and 
the western end of the Upper Peninsula— 
a highway that will make Michigan first in 
recreational boating facilities among all the 
States. Michigan today Is first in marine 
recreation. Michigan tomorrow should be 
first in safe marine facilities, and can be 
when this harbor of refuge program is com- 
pleted. 

I sincerely hope that this session of Con- 
gress will reopen the door—first set ajar by 
the 78th Congress—and include this request 
in the current public works appropriation. 
To this end I earnestly beseech—in the name 
of thousands of water-minded Michigan 
citizens—the cooperation of all our Michigan 
Congressmen in the weeks ahead. 


Soviet Violation of the United Nations 
Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert herewith an article in the Jan- 
uary number of the National Republic 
by Ira E. Bennett, in which he shows re- 
peated violations of the United Nations 
Charter by the Soviet Union and sug- 
gests that the United States abrogate 
the treaty thus violated. Mr. Bennett 
shows how the United States terminated 
another treaty of allance after that trea- 
ty had been violated. Congress by ma- 
jority vote has power to end the danger- 
ous alliance with the Soviet Union—an 
alliance made when the United States 
believed it was dealing with a friend and 
not with a deadly enemy. 

Mr. Bennett's article follows: 

Sinister events are driving the United 
States to the point where it stood In 1798, 
when it abrogated its treaty of alliance with 
France and prepared for war. By breaking 
off its entangling alliance it avoided war. 

Now, as then, a former friend and ally has 
become an enemy. It has violated its treaty 
obligations and is planning war to destroy 
the United States. 

In 1798 the Government of France consist- 
ed of gangsters, terrorists, and murderers. 
They, and not the French people, committed 
acts of war against the United States. Now 
the Government of Russia consists of gang- 
sters, terrorists, and murderers. They, and 
not the Russian people, are committing acts 
of war against the United States. 

There was no question of France's yiola- 
tion of the treaty of alliance with the United 
States. There is now no question of Soviet 
Russia's violation of its treaty with the 
United States and the treaty constituting 
the United Nations. It has been particular- 
ly hostile to its ally in the U. N., the United 
States. 

The United States and the Soviet Union. 
in entering tnto the treaty creating the 
United Nations, declared that they were de- 
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termined to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war; to reaffirm faith in 
fundamental human rights, including per- 
sonal liberty and freedom from slavery; to 
Maintain respect for the obligations of 
treaties; to practice tolerance and live to- 
gether in peace with one another, as good 
Neighbors, and to insure that armed force 
shall not be used, save in the common in- 
terest of the United Nations. Their purpose, 
they said, was to maintain international 
Peace and security by taking collective meas- 
ures for the suppression of acts of aggres- 
sion; to promote and encourage respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms; 
to refrain from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity or political 
independence of any state; to refrain from 
giving assistance to any state against which 
the United Nations is taking preventive or 
enforcement action, and that there should 
be no interference by the U. N. in matters 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any state. 

The Soviet Union has violated the U. N. 
treaty, to which the United States is a party, 
by starting war; by destroying human rights 
in many nations through the institution of 
slayery; by disregard and violation of the 
obligations of treaties; by failing to practice 
tolerance or to live in peace as a good neigh- 
bor; by sending spies into the United States 
And corrupting citizens of the United States, 
including public officials; by stealing secrets 
pertaining to the defense of the United 
States; by refusing to cooperate in the use 
of force against a nation declared by the U. N. 
to be an aggressor; by threats and the use 
of force against neighboring peoples, result- 
ing in their subjugation and enslavement as 
Satellites of the central slave state; by giving 
assistance to an aggressor against which the 
United Nations is taking preventive and en- 
forcement action; by refusing to cooperate 
in the liberation and unification of Germany 
and Austria; by torturing, imprisoning and 
executing individuals on fraudulent charges 
in violation of fundamental human rights; 
and by inciting criminal intrigues in peace- 
ful nations designed to provoke rebellion, 
revolution, and subjugation to the U. S. S. R. 

In violating its obligations under the 
U. N. treaty embodying the charter, the 
Soviet Union follows ite policy of betrayal 
of international law and good faith for the 
purpose of establishing the rule of the Soviet 
Union over all nations by intrigue, propa- 
ganda, threat and war. It is using the U. N. 
Charter as one of its means of conquest. 

By persisting in the exercise of good faith 
and cooperation with the Soviet Union under 
the U. N. Charter, other nations are aiding 
and abetting the world’s traitor in his be- 
trayal of world peace, liberty, and the inde- 
Pendence of nations. 

Since the Soviet Union became a member 
Of the United Nations more than 500 million 
individuals have become slaves or subject 
to slavery under Soviet law. The Soviet 
Union now demands that another slave state, 
Red China, shall be admitted to the U. N. 
With power to veto any antislavery measures 
or amendments of the U. N. Charter. This 
demand is in itself a violation of the treaty 
embodying the United Nations. 

If Red China should be made a member of 
the United Nations, more than one-half of 
the individuals within those member nations 
Would be slaves or subject to slavery in vio- 
lation of the charter. 

Pending such time as free nations may 
disentangle themselves from the alliance 
with the Soviet Union, it is the duty of the 
United States forthwith to preserve its own 
Independence, protect its own government 
and territory, and to terminate all dangerous 
Obligations in the treaty that has been vio- 
lated by the Soviet Union. 

When the United States was suffering 
Under French aggression, the question arose 
as to how to terminate the treaty of alli- 
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ance. In 1796 Mr. Justice Iredell, of the 
United States Supreme Court, said: 

“It is a part of the law of nations, that if 
a treaty is violated by one party, it is at the 
option of the other party, if Innocent, to 
declare, in consequence of the breach, that 
the treaty is void. If Congress, therefore 
(who, I conceive, alone have such authority 
under our Government), shall make such a 
declaration * * * I shall deem it my duty 
to regard the treaty as void.“ 

Two years later Congress abrogated the 
treaties with France in the act approved 
July 7, 1798: 

“Whereas the treaties concluded between 
the United States and France haye been re- 
peatedly violated on the part of the French 
Government; * * * and whereas, under the 
authority of the French Government, there 
is yet pursued against the United States a 
system of predatory violence, infracting the 
said treaties and hostile to the rights of a 
free and independent Nation; 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the United States 
are of right freed and exonerated from the 
stipulations of the treaties and of the con- 
sular convention, heretofore concluded be- 
tween the United States and France; and 
that the same shall not henceforth be re- 
garded as legally obligatory on the Govern- 
ment or citizens of the United States." 

Regional pacts looking to security and 
maintenance of peace are not precluded by 
the U. N. Charter. The United States, by 
abrogating its obligations to the violated 
U. N. treaty, would remain a member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and any 
ligament of that organization, which might 
attach it to the U. N., could be easily severed. 
The Pact of Rio, the Pact of Bogoté, and 
other arrangements for the security of the 
Western Hemisphere would remain intact; 
and of course the Monroe Doctrine, under the 
sole direction of the United States, is un- 
affected by the existence or nonexistence of 
the U. N. 

Many members of the United Nations have 
suffered from the injustice and aggressions 
of the Soviet Union. Their peoples are in 
fear of that warlike, infidel, and slave-hold- 
ing empire. These nations, like the United 
States, should, and many possibly would, ter- 
minate their obligations to the U. N. treaty 
by reason of its violation by the Soviet 
Union. 

Another treaty, made exclusively by free 
nations animated by good faith in their co- 
operation in behalf of peace and freedom, 
should supplant the fatal experiment that 
now interferes with world peace, 

Congress, in cutting the U. N. treaty en- 
tanglements that bind this Nation to the 
enemy, should declare that the United States 
desires to cooperate with all free govern- 
ments for the maintenance of world peace, 
human freedom, and the independence of 
free nations. It should authorize the Presi- 
dent to promote the creation by multilateral 
treaty of a new United Nations, composed 
exclusively of governments whose constitu- 
tions and administrations of government es- 
tablish and provide individual liberty and 
prohibit slavery. 

By taking the lead in excluding totalita- 
rian slave-holding governments from par- 
ticipation fh international security and 
peace arrangements, the United States can 
perform its duty, not only to the American 
people, but to the world. At present it is 
not an effective leader of the free nations. 
It is hampered, obstructed, and baffled by an 
enemy who misuses the present U. N. and 
turns the members into antagonist groups 
at a time when they should be preparing 
against threatened on. 

At present mankind beholds the spectacle 
of majestic nations entangled in fatal 
meshes, unable to use their overwhelming 
powers for the world’s good. By mistake 
and by treachery these nations, constituting 
all that is civilized in man, have tied them- 
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selves to a monstrous evil power, that denies 
Almighty God, enslaves man, and works with 
frenzied energy to destroy civilization. The 
tie that binds free peoples to their enemy is 
a shameful, hypocritical, distorted, fraudu- 
lent, and potentially fatal compact, operat- 
ing differently from the intent of its honor- 
able members, and repeatedly violated. by its 
traitor member. All nations that observe 
good faith in their international relations are 
put to shame by this perverted compact. 
The United States can and should lead these 
nations into the right path. 


Do Your Children Study in Crowded 
Firetraps? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day I came across an article in 
the January 1954 Democratic Digest 
which I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House. It 
relates some shocking facts about our 
American schools, facts which everyone 
of us should be aware of. 

Our great democracy must rely on its 
schools to develop enlightened citizens 
who will carry on its highest traditions 
and work for the improvement of its 
institutions. We find today that our 
schoolhouses are deplorably antiquated 
and overcrowded, and that there is an 
acute shortage of teachers, These con- 
ditions are described in detail in the 
article to which I have reference enti- 
tied “Do Your Children Study in Crowded 
Firetraps?” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp the above article: 

Do Your mon Srupy IN Crowprp 

Fmrrnars? 

The sharp, insistent peal of the firegong 
stirred excitement in the hearts of the ele- 
mentary school students in Albany. N. Y. It 
offered unexpected release from their desks 
and the thrill of a brief march out of doors. 
But for Miss Foster, whose 30 little pupils 
were squeezed into a basement 
eee the firebell struck terror in her 

eart. 

This time it was not a real alarm, just one 
of the routine fire drills, But the near- 
tragedy that had occurred m the same city 
only a few short weeks before was fresh in 
her mind. The newspaper headlines told the 
story: Four hundred flee fire in Albany 
school. The children had all reached safety, 
but three of the teachers were injured when 
they leaped from windows of the flaming 
62-year-old structure, 

Miss Foster and her 30 little 2d-graders 
were not the only ones exposed to this haz- 
ard. One-third of all pupils are attending 
schools deemed firetraps by the United States 
Office of Education, exposed to that danger 
6 days a week, 9 months of the year. 

Added to this shocking picture are the 
overcrowded classrooms, the underpaid 
teachers, and their alarming exodus from 
the teaching profession, 

Are American parents aware of the etate of 
the schools their children attend? 

A recent survey conducted by the Woman's 
Home Companion showed that hoet parents 
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can't answer such basic questions about their 
children's schools as: 

Is your child's school more than 50 years 
old? . 

Does the school have dark damp corridors, 
peeling paint, and falling plaster? 

Is your child squeezed into a room with 
more than 30 youngsters in charge of an 
overburdened teacher? 

Is the school a tinderbox where even a 
false alarm will create panic and fire will 
cause disaster? 

The answers revealed by the survey are 
disheartening: 

One school in every six is more than 50 
years old. 

One child in every five is being educated 
in buildings that insurance experts and fire 
fighters refuse to rate acceptable. 

Three out of five of the “insurable” class- 
rooms are overcrowded. ` 

America needs more than 600,000 new 
classrooms. 

Summing up, the article states: “We're 
in a race against the collapse of our educa- 
tional system—and we're losing.” 

Figures compiled by the National Educa- 
tion Association confirm the mounting crisis 
in American education. At least a quarter 
of a million children are attending school 
om a half-day basis and many thousand 
others are housed in basements, rented store 
buildings, and other.quarters not suited for 
school purposes. Some schools have set up 
classrooms in tents, sheds, basements, stores, 
churches, garages and, in one instance, a 


A byproduct of overcrowded, under- 
staffed schools, educators say, is juvenile 
delinquency, born out of tensions and irri- 
tations among children. In the District of 
Columbia, a juvenile court fudge reported 
that half of the juvenile delinquents now 
appearing before her are 13 years and 


younger, and recommended that delin- 


quency prevention begin in the first grade, 

While experts concede that classroom 
shortage is the biggest problem, the teacher 
shortage is running a close second. Each 
year, we are training only one-third as many 
grade-school teachers as are needed. Low 
salaries are considered the chief cause of the 
difficulties but there is another reason for 
teacher shortage, described by Dr. Samuel 
Engle Burr, chairman of the Department of 
Education at American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He says: 

“In various communities, teachers feel 
they are under constant surveillance by 
someone, Many small communities have 
their own self-appointed Mrs. Grundys and 
Paul Prys. On a higher level, certain Mem- 
bers of Congress have conducted investiga- 
tions in a manner which has brought charges 
of character assassination from some teach- 
ers and professors.” 

What has brought this educational crisis 
on us? i 

First, for some decades school construction 
has lagged behind the needs of America’s 
growing population. During the depression 
years it was because of lack of funds. Dur- 
ing World War IT it was because of a shortage 
of labor and materials. Since 1946, when 
the awaited drop in bullding costs falled to 
occur, the situation has been acute. 


Second, there is the record rise In the’ 


birth rate. The great wave of children 
knocking on school doors during the past 
few years is the bumper baby crop that set 
new birth-rate records following World War 
II. and reached a record high in 1952. School 
enrollment this year hit a peak record of 
34,233,000—nearly 2 million more children 
than last year. 

High schools, as well as secondary schools 
are feeling the squeeze. The economic pros- 
perity of the country has meant that more 
children are able to continue their educa- 
tion instead of having to quit school to help 
support their families. More than three- 
fourths of all children of high-school age 
actually attended high school today com- 
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pared with only half of this same group in 
1929. 

What is being done about this crisis in 
education? 

Many localities throughout the country are 
straining their financial resources to meet 
their school problems, but few are actually 
solving them. 

In Dallas, Tex., for example, a school 
spokesman reports that despite the largest 
school budget the city ever appropriated, “we 
are just keeping our nose above water.” 

New York’s record-smashing enrollment of 
927,000 has sparked a $100 million building 
program. Yet in New York City alone over- 
crowded grade school classrooms must be 
packed with an average of over 32 children. 
In one borough a new, modern school com- 
pleted in 1949 and designed to hold 713 
students had to jam in 1,697 students last 
year. 

In San Francisco both budget and enroll- 
ment hit new records. 

Chicago also has a peak enrollment and 
peak budget. But its plans to erect class- 
rooms to accommodate its children fall far 
short of the need. Overcrowding will 
increase. 

The education of children in dangerous 
and overcrowded buildings is not confined 
to big cities. In Bay City, Mich., reports 
the Woman's Home Companion, 8 of 20 
schools now in use were bullt between 1878 
and 1896. Some of these schools are rein- 
forced with posts to keep the sagging ceilings 
from collapsing. x 

Despite the efforts of local communities 
and States to meet these problems and to 
accept the financial responsibility of increas- 
ing their school facilities, the gap between 
children and classrooms is widening, 

As many a mayor or city council, vainly 
seeking new local sources of school revenues 
knows only too well, the job of educating 
a fast-growing population hag become too 
big for our States and localities to handle 
alone. Sooner or later some help will have 
to come from the Federal Government, 
through the States. 

This is not a new realization. During the 
last 4 years of his tenure in the White House, 
President Truman persistently recommended 
that Congress enact an aid-to-education pro- 
gram amounting to $300 million annually. 
Such a bill actually passed the Senate in 
1948 and again in 1949, but died in the 
House. . 

Last year's campaign gave reason to hope 
that Presidential backing of an aid-to-edu- 
cation program—at least help in school con- 
struction—would be continued. In a speech 
in Los Angeles last October, General Eisen- 
hower spoke sympathetically of the over- 
crowded classrooms, and of the 1,700,000 
American boys and girls without any school 
facilities. 

“We must do better than that,” the general 
said. 

For those who took encouragement from 
the Los Angeles speech by Candidate Eisen- 
bower, this year's state of the Union message 
by President Eisenhower must have been a 
disappointment. “This whole situation,” 
said the President, “calls for careful con- 
gressional study and action.” There was 
no hint that Presidential leadership would 
be forthcoming. On the contrary, President 
Eisenhower cautioned Congress that Federal 
aid to education would depend on “proved 
need and proved lack of local income.” 

Many thought the general had made a 
good case for proved need in his Los 
Angeles campaign speech, when he pointed 
out that “by 1958, it is estimated that our 
school system will have a shortage of 60,000 
classrooms.” 

An even greater disappointment, perhaps, 
to the supporters of American education was 
the administration's request for a 10 percent 
cut in the funds for the Office of Education, 
the agency responsible for furthering educa- 
tion throughout the country. Rather than 
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defend s budget which he considered in- 
adequate and indefensible, Commissioner of 
Education Earl J. McGrath resigned in pro- 
test. 

But perhaps the greatest disappointment 
of all to American educators came when 
Congress passed up an opportunity to ear- 
mark between $5 billion and $30 billion for 
aid to education. 

That opportunity came in the form of the 
so-called oll-for- education amendment, 
which Democratic Senator Lister Hux, of 
Alabama, has been sponsoring now for sev- 
eral years. Senator Hix's pian is to ear- 
mark for educational purposes the revenues 
coming into the Treasury from the oil-rich 
lands beneath the sea beyond the so-called 
historic boundaries of the States. Geologists 
estimate, variously, that there is between 
$40 billion and $240 billion in oil and gas de- 
posits in these undersea lands, from which 
the Federal Government could theoretically 
realize between $5 billion and $30 billion. 

During the closing days of Congress, the 
Hill oil-for-education amendment was killed 
by the slim margin of 2 votes. Of the 45 
votes against the amendment, 37 were Re- 
publican, while of the 43 votes for the 
amendment, 36 were Democratic. 

Backers of the education amendment have 
indicated that they will continue the fight 
in the next session of the Congress. The 
next session is also likely to hear from the 
President's Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations regarding its study of Fed- 
eral-State relationships, Chairman of the 
group, Clarence E. Manion, former dean of 
Notre Dame University Law School, is a firm 
bellever in turning Federal programs over to 
the States. 

In this connection, the National Educa- 
tion Association has predicted: 

“We should be fully prepared to receive 
a report from this Commission recommend- 
ing that the Federal Government withdraw 
from such well-established grants-in-aid 
programs as school-lunch assistance, land- 
grant college subsidies, and vocational-edu- 
cation grants.” 

Mr. Manlon belief, if put Into practice, 
could jeopardize some of the most impor- 
tant efforts to help American children to- 
ward a decent education. Local resources 
are already strained to the limit, and State 
governments are often un to take 
steps necessary to cope with their educa- 
tional problems. 

In Utah, for example, with teachers’ sal- 
aries below the average for the Mountain 
States, teachers are leaving for better-paid 
jobs in other States, Yet, Republican Gov. 
J. Bracken Lee refused to call a special 
session of the legislature to raise additional 
funds for public schools. He was opposed 
to increasing taxes, he said, and local school 
boards should fight their own battles with- 
dut running to the State for help. 

All over the United States come warnings 

that our educational system is in desperate 
straits. Education is expensive, sometimes 
more than the States and communities can 
bear. 
But, judging from the administration’s 
attitude during its first 9 months, there is 
slim hope that the Federal Government will 
lend a helping hand in meeting America’s 
crisis in education. 


Helps Em 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, a 
friend of mine has sent me the enclosed 
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item entitled “Help Em.“ Iam in favor 
of helping em in just the manner he 
suggests, 

Hew EN 


For many months I have read of our 
Casualties in Korea, and the inhuman treat- 
ment our men received as prisoners of the 
Communists in northern Korea and Red 
China. Now I read: 

“The University of Wisconsin reaffirmed 
the right of students to join groups of their 
Own choosing and invite off-campus speak- 
ers. The move was prompted by criticism of 
campus appearances of two Communist 
Dally Worker editors.” 

It seems unfortunate that these splendid 
Young fellows, campus playboys, cannot have 
a glimpse of communism in the raw. 

1 suggest that instead of being addressed 
by editors of the Dally Worker, Uncle Sam 
provide each one of these men seeking infor- 
mation as to communism with a brand new 
shiny uniform and ship them pronto to 
Korea. 

This would release many good, solid Amer- 
jean boys who pray to their God every night 
that they may return to their homes and our 
country. 

PENDLETON TURNER. 


The Growth of Industry in Alabama 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing an excellent recent editorial from 
the Birmingham News. The new mil- 
lion-dollar gas range parts plant that 
will shortly locate in Oneonta, Ala., at- 
tests the fact that many industries are 
moving to the South: 

MOUNTING ALABAMA INDUSTRY 


During 1953, the Alabama State Chamber 
ot Commerce reported, 83 new industries 
Moved into Alabama. The new year of 1954 
Was less than a week old when the announce- 
ment was made of a $1 million gas-range 
parts plant coming to Oneonta. The plant 
will eventually employ about 300 persons. 

If 1954 surpasses 1953 in the opening up of 
new industries in Alabama, it will only be 
doing what was done in 1953 compared to 
22 There were only 53 new industries in 

952. 

There was also an increase in 1953 over 
1952 in the investment represented and the 
number of additional jobs created. For 1952, 
the new industries involved an expenditure 
Of 620,888,000 and offered employment to 3,- 
350 persons. The comparative figures for 
1953 are $30,991,000 and 7,074. 

These figures, alone, of course, do not give 
an accurate picture of industrial Alabama, 
To complete the picture, we would need sta- 
tistics on the number of industries closing 
down, and the number of workers thus 
thrown out of jobs. We need the shadows 
as well as the lights to see the picture fully. 
We need to know the net increase. 

But there are figures to show that Ala- 
bama is encing steady industrial ex- 
Pansion. In September of 1953, according 
to the United States Department of Labor, 
there were 239,400 persons employed in Ala- 
bama’s manufacturing establishments, as 
Compared with 233,800 in September the 
year before. Each month in 1953 saw a gain 
Over that month of 1952. It is estimated 
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that for the first time, 1953 saw the value 
added by manufacture in Alabama indus- 
tries pass the billion-dollar mark. 

But there is further evidence that this is 
no fly-by- night growth in the face of its 
geographical diversification. The 83 new in- 
dustries for 1953 located in 43 different com- 
munities in 30 separate counties. The 53 
new industries of 1952 came to 33 cities and 
towns in 25 counties. A stronger industrial 
life, as well as a stronger State, will result. 

The State’s life is affected in many ways 
as industry spreads out. We are less sharply 
separated by industrial and rural interests 
when plants spring up in many small com- 
munities. There are fewer schisms and less 
political friction. We share more problems. 
The underlying unity of life becomes clearer. 

So it is a good thing, therefore, for all 
Alabama when Oneonta gets a new indus- 
try, or when new plants come to Red Bay 
or Headland or Brundidge or Loachapoka 
or any of scores of communities, large and 
small, throughout the State. What bene- 
fits one benefits all. 


Communism’s Paradise: Hopeless 
Slavery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article prepared by me 
for the National Republic magazine for 
December 1953, on the subject of De- 
clining Standards in Soviet Russia: 

DECLINING STANDARDS IN Sovrer RUSSIA 


(By Hon. Lawrence H. Smrrn, Representative 
to Congress from Wisconsin) 

(Eprrors’ Nore.—As a ranking Republican 
member of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, Congressman SmirnH toured Europe 
and the Near East last summer, to inspect 
administration of United States assistance 
programs. His observations on living stand- 
ards behind the Iren Curtain present the 
“workers’ fatherland” in a new light.) 

Few Americans realize the deplorable 
standards of living behind the Iron Curtain. 
Communist propaganda always depicts gi- 
gantic state projects under construction, but 
is significantly silent on wages and living 
conditions imposed upon the workers who 
are frozen to their Jobs by police-state regu- 
lations. 

One has only to look at a Communist zone 
in Europe or Asia to realize that living con- 
ditions are barely up to a subsistence level. 
But because of rigid Kremlin restrictions on 
official statistics and public information, 
the real picture has been withheld from the 
world. Only recently have our United States 
Intelligence agencies been able to get at 
the figures. They show, in a word, that liv- 
ing standards in Soviet Russia today are 
considerably below the 1928 level in the same 
areas, Stated another way, Russian produc- 
tion, under cruel state regimentation, has 
not even kept abreast of normal population 
increase for the last quarter century. 

Since the comparative figures have become 
available, American working men and women 
are taking a new look at the workers“ para- 
dise" behind the Iron Curtain. Nowhere else 
in the world do the great masses of farmers 
and workers get less for their money. 

Although the Russian worker puts in 6 
days a week at 8 hours each, his week's 
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wages will buy for him only about one-fifth 
the amount of food a week’s wages (here 
only 40 hours) will purchase for the average 
American workingman. 

A few comparisons illustrate the tremen- 
dously higher standard of living enjoyed by 
the American worker and his family, as con- 
trasted with life in the workers“ father- 
land.” 

In Russia, for example, the average factory 
worker must give his entire pay for 6 bours 
and 13 minutes for 1 pound of butter, but 
the American worker can obtain a pound of 
butter for 31 minutes of his working time. 
In other words, the American worker can 
obtain a pound of butter for less than one- . 
twelfth of the work required in Russia. Like 
comparisons may be cited for every food item, 
as well as every item of apparel and house- 
furnishing. 

The American worker can buy a pound of 
white bread for 6 minutes’ pay; in Russia, 
the worker gets 1 pound of black rye bread 
Tor 19 minutes’ pay. . 

A pound of sugar costs the American wage- 
earner 4 minutes’ pay; in Russia, a pound of 
sugar costs 1 hour and 58 minutes’ pay—al- 
most 30 times as much. 

A pound of chuck roast costs the American 
worker 23 minutes’ pay; in Russia, the same 
grade of beef per pound costs 3 hours and 10 
minutes’ pay—more than 8 times as much 
work. 

A dozen eggs costs the American 22 min- 
utes’ pay, while the Russian worker lays out 
all his pay for 4 hours and 10 minutes, mak- 
ing eggs cost more than 11 times as much in 
Russia, On this basis, as measured in real 
wages, eggs cost the Russian worker exactly 
as much today as they would cost the Amer- 
jean worker if they sold today in America 
for $9 a dozen. 

A quart of milk costs the American 
worker only 8 minutes’ pay; but the Russian 
peon must work 52 minutes for the price of 
a quart of milk, which he then gets only if 
he holds a live food ticket. For any infrac- 
tion of factory working rules, his food ticket 
is revoked or suspended. Without the tick- 
et he can't get into a Government grocery, 
even with a wheelbarrow full of rubles. 

In America, the average factory worker can 
purchase a good pair of black work shoes 
for 6 hours and 10 minutes’ pay; in Russia, 
the worker must lay out 116 hours’ pay 
for a pair of work shoes. In shoes, the 
American can buy for less than a day's 
labor, an item which costs the Russian 
worker 1414, days’ earnings. 

Why does the United States have more 
motorcars on the roads than families in 
the entire country? The answer is found 
in low cost. The American worker can buy 
a nice 4-door sedan for 153 days’ pay. In 
Russia, the lowest-priced bantam-type car 
costs the worker 458 days’ pay. 

In America, a good table-model radio costs 
15 hours and 22 minutes’ average f 
pay; in Russia a cheaper model (locked at 
the wavelength the Kremlin wants you to 
listen to) costs 140 hours and 30 minutes’ 
pay. 

A detailed study of wages and prices be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, as completed re- 
cently by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, reveals that in 1953 the average 
Russian factory worker must work 145 hours 
to buy the same amount of food (in 5 basic 
items) he could have purchased in 1928 for 
100 hours’ wages. This means that the 
general standard of living in the Kremlin 
paradise has declined by 45 percent. 

“In cular,” this survey continues, “the 
Soviet worker now has to work about 67 
percent longer to buy a pound of bread, 
about 43 percent longer to buy a pound of 
beef, and about 244 percent longer to buy 
a quart of milk.” 

These figures are eloquent testimony to 
the progress toward utopia achieved by the 
two-gun Russian master planners during the 
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last quarter century. But during those same 
25 years, the real purchasing power of the 
average American family has almost dou- 
bled. 

In hundreds of industrial counties 
throughout America today, 2 out of every 
3 dwelling units are inhabited by the 
owners. In Russia no one ever may own 
his home. No matter what his Income, every 
Russian worker is forever a renter—from the 
government. And if this all-powerful Rus- 
sian landlord catches you listening some 
evening to Radio Free Europe, your lease is 
summarily revoked, and you get no more 
housing until you get back from Siberia.“ 

Shall we buy the housewife a natty cotton 
dress for the kitchen? In America, it costs 2 
hours and 22 minutes’ work; in Russia it 
costs 31 hours and 51 minutes. 

Or a woman's wool suit? Here, 12 hours 
and 54 minutes’ wages; there, 252 hours, 
even. 

In America, a man's sult of 100 percent 
virgin wool costs 28 hours’ pay; in Russia it 
costs 550 hours and 15 minutes’ work—if ob- 
tainable. 

Women's shoes (top quality leather) cost 
the American worker 5 hours and 32 minutes" 
pay; but they cost Ivan Moscovite 107 hours 
and 30 minutes. 

Here, a pack of 20 cigarettes costs an aver- 
age 7 minutes’ pay; in Russia that pack 
costs 2 hours and 4 minutes work. 

The Labor Department survey points out 
that Russian wages, In money, have ad- 
vanced sharply since the 1920's. But official 
price increases at the Government stores 
have more than absorbed the increase in 
wages. 

“The rise in money earnings, taking the 
period as a whole, has not resulted in a 
higher level of living.” 

In the language of the street. this means 
simply that under communism you can’t 
win. 


More important, the figures mean that 
communism over the last quarter century 
has failed to Lift the living standards of its 
vassals and slaves. Communism simply 
can't deliver the goods. 

Without increased production of consumer 
goods (the things folks eat and wear, and 
use) living standards fall constantly, for 
population is always increasing from year to 


‘Throughout America, we hear occasionally 
from secret friends of communism, that Rus- 
sia has produced a new and bountiful way of 
life. Let every American ponder well such 
claims. The figures for the last 25 years 
show that communism leads only to hope- 
less slavery under a police-state system of 
Godless materialism. Communism is a hol- 
low fake, and a cruel fraud upon all buman- 
kind. 


Beware of Muscovites Accepting Gifts 
= EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


oF OBIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr, Speaker, Mr. 
Malenkov’s acceptance of President 
Eisenhower's invitation to talk through 
the proposal for an international pool of 
atomic materials is by all odds one of the 
most constructive steps which have been 
taken since the end of World War II in 
the whole field of diplomacy. Beyond 
this, there is apparently some inclina- 
tion to broaden the talks to include the 
possibility of ending any threat of atomic 
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warfare. All the better, of course, but 
there must always be awareness of the 
past when one looks hopefully toward 
the future. 

We are eager to end the tensions of 
current world history. We must not be 
willing to end them at the expense of 
America’s position. That position is one 
of moral leadership, no less than of eco- 
nomic, military, or political strength. 
America’s desire for peace has led us fre- 
quently to the scrapping of our ships, to 
the reduction of our standing military 
forces, to the elimination of planes, and 
the genera] weakening of our strength, 
long before anybody else was ready to 
follow suit. 

It may be good and noble to set a 
wholesome example, but in matters of 
such great moment, only the foolish are 
ready to strip themselves bare while 
others remain mightily armed. Moscow 
will be glad to see Uncle Sam take the 
initiative in this regard. Let us be sure 
of simultaneous action before we pre- 
“pare to turn in our equipment, 


Thomas E. Braniff 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the news of the death of Thomas E. 
Braniff on January 10 brings a sense of 
profound grief to many Members of the 
House who were personally acquainted 
with this distinguished American. It 
was my privilege to know Mr. Braniff 
and to be identified with him in matters 
affecting the life of the great Southwest. 
His passing is a distinct loss to the Na- 
tion’s civic, religious, and commercial 
life. The record of safety of the Bra- 
niff Lines, which he organized and ac- 
tively directed, has not been excelled. It 
is estimated that his company’s air- 
planes have flown a total of 3 billion pas- 
senger-miles without a single fatality. 

Mr. Braniff was a much beloved citi- 
zen of Dallas at the time of his death 
and equally esteemed in Oklahoma, 
where he lived for many years. His in- 
terests were not bounded by regional or 
even hemispheric lines. His warm hu- 
man sympathies found an outlet in many 
splendid enterprises. He and Mrs. Bra- 
niff had established a family foundation 
for benevolences in which they had a 
special interest, and his generous sup- 
port of the charitable and religious in- 
stitutions of this country was widely 
recognized. 

,He was a devoted and effective leader 
in his church, and had received national 
recognition for his outstanding service in 
behalf of the Red Cross, Boy Scouts, 
USO, and the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. He was national 
Catholic cochairman of the last-named 
organization at the time of his death. 


Tom Braniff’s influence will live after 
him. His great talents were expended 
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always in a constructive direction, and 
the impress of his inspiring leadership 
will remain. 


Pledges and Hedges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing pledges and hedges appeared in 
the November 1953 issue of the Demo- 
cratic Digest: 

AMEND TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 

The pledge: “I have complete confidence 
that amending the Taft-Hartley law can be 
worked out so that no fair-minded member 
of your group will consider the results un- 
rensonable.“— Eisenhower, AFL convention, 
September 17, 1952. 

The hedge: “Durkin quits in labor row; 
charges Ike broke vow on Taft-Hartley.“ 
Washington Times Herald, September 11, 
1953. 


GET RID OF THE 5 PERCENTERS 

The pledge: “I pledge you that „ * I 
shall not rest until the peddlers of privilege 
* * are banished from the Nation's 
house.”—Elsenhower, Alanta, Ga., September 
2. 1952. 

The hedge: “GOP inaugural aide admits 
peddling secret United States. procurement 
information.“ — Washington Post, September 
10, 1953. ` 

COMPLETELY ADEQUATE A POWER 

The pledge: “* * * the one place in the 
current days and times we must not cut is 
the Air Forces * * *."—Elisenhower, June 
28, 1947, as Army Chief of Staff. 

The hedge: “Billion in plane orders can- 
celed by Alr Force. — New York Herald Trib- 
une, September 4. 1953. “Nearly 1,000 craft, 
including combat types included in the re- 
duction.“— Washington Post, September 3, 
1953. 

PROTECT VETERANS’ GOVERNMENT JOB RIGHTS 

The pledge: “We propose * * © strict 
compliance with veterans’ preference laws in 
Federal service.”"—1952 GOP platform. 

The hedge: “Justice Department would ex- 
clude 260,000 from Veterans’ Act.”—Washing- 
ton Post, September 11, 1953. 

GET OUR BOYS HOME FROM KOREA 

The pledge: “We will work without resting 
to end the war in Korea, to get our boys 
home.”—Eisenhower, New Orleans, La., Octo- 
ber 13, 1952. ; 

The hedge: “United States forces will be 
kept at their present strength in Korea for 
several years, Army Secretary Stevens said.""— 
New York Times, August 18, 1953. 


DETTER HOUSING FOR SLUM DWELLERS 
The pledge: “We must have better housing 
for those Americans who are now forced to 
live In slums.”—Fisenhower, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
October 27, 1952. 

The hedge: “President Eisenhower 
defended congressional cuts in Federal ald to 
public housing.“ New York Times, August 
20, 1953. 

AVOID REGIMENTATION OF FARMERS 

The pledge: “I have pledged that the 
Republican Party will provide farmers with 
economic protection, without putting them 
in Federal chains,”—Eisenhower, Omaha, 
Nebr., September 18, 1952. 

The hedbe: “Eisenhower administration 
farm leaders halled today approval by Amer- 
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ican wheat farmers of rigid controls on their 
1954 crop."—New York Times, August 15, 
1953. 


BEST MEDICAL CARE FOR VETERANS 

The pledge: “And I shall exert every ap- 
propriate effort to achieve a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration program * including the 
best medical care and facilities obtain- 
able.“ Eisenhower. October 29, 1952. 

The hedge: “Legion chief attacks proposed 
reductions in VA hospitals program“ 
Washington Star, May 25, 1953. “Thousands 
lose chance to get free dental service from 
VA."—Washington Star, August 10, 1953. 

FULL PUBLICITY OF GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 

The pledge: “We pledge not te infringe by 
censorship or gag-order the right of a free 
people to know what their government is do- 
ing. 

The hedge: 
tional Association of Manufacturers yester- 
day sharply criticized the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue for failure to publicize its rulings 
on excise taxes“ — Washington Post, August 
12. 1953. 


Local Service Airlines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an address delivered by Col. Jo- 
seph P. Adams, a member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

Colonel Adams’ speech on the future 
of our local service airlines and their 
need for State and community support 
is a timely and factual description of 
the problems facing an important seg- 
ment of our domestic air transportation 
system. 

The local service carriers serve hun- 
dreds of the smaller cities in the coun- 
try and render a valuable public service 
to these communities. These carriers 
connect the metropolitan trade centers 
with many surrounding cities. Ordinar- 
ily they do not carry through passengers 
between the metropolitan hubs them- 
selves, and do not enjoy the heavy traf- 
fic loads and favorable traffic revenue 
that our trunk airlines enjoy. Conse- 
quently, the local service carriers are 
short-haul, high-cost operators and will 
be dependent on Federal subsidy sup- 
port until they can build up their com- 
mercial traffic. This is, in part, a re- 
sponsibility of the local communities and 
States served by these carriers. 

In pointing out deficiencies which have 
existed in relationships between the local 
airlines and the States and communities 
they serve, and in recommending spe- 
cifically how these deficiencies can be 
eliminated, Member Joseph P. Adams 
has offered a sound, constructive ap- 
proach whereby the States can offer sup- 
port to our local service carriers, sup- 
plementing the support and encourage- 
ment given them by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I regard the speech as a real contri- 
bution in the general area of Federal- 
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State relationships and in pointing up 
the significance of increased passenger 
generation by cities receiving local air- 
line service. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. President, colleagues, and guests, it is 
a distinct honor you have paid me in the 
invitation to Address your closing banquet, 
and Iam most appreciative. 

My subject Future Local Alrline Service 
Depends on State Support is, in my mind, a 
most appropriate subject, for I sincerely be- 
lieve that you State Directors, you Commis- 
sion members, and you staff employees here 
assembled, are the most important single in- 
dividuals in the United States to the con- 
tinuation of local airline service. This be- 
lief of mine is based on 3 years’ service as a 
State Director of Aeronautics, followed by 3 
years” experience as a Member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

Knowing. as you do, the responsibility of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to promote and 
develop air transportation in the overall pub- 
lic Interest, it is possible that my statement 
charging you with responstbiltty in this mat- 
ter may prove puzzling. Please understand 
at the outset, however, that neither the 
Board as a whole, nor I as one member, in- 
tend in any way to deny our own very clear- 
cut responsibility for the origtnal! local sery- 
ice airline experiment, nor for its continued 
development. I want to discuss with you 
how that experiment came about and to re- 
view with you what your Federal Govern- 
ment has done in developing local airline 
service, 

Two things, I hope, will be clear as I con- 
tinue my remarks. First, the Board honest- 
ly believes that, overall, its efforts In de- 
veloping local airline service have been well 
rewarded and have been of great benefit to 
the public interest. The second point, how- 
ever, which is the principal purpose of this 
talk, is to stress how necessary It is from here 
on out for all of you State aviation officials 
to familiarize yourselves with the local air- 
line service program, particularly as it af- 
fects your own State and area, and then to 
take very definite action by participating in 
passenger generating programs to guarantee 
the continuance of that local airline service. 
THE RECORD OF DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL SERVICE 

BY YOUR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IS OUTSTAND- 

ING 

Now, for the record, the first local service 
airline for passenger service began opera- 
tions in August of 1945, a date coinciding 
with the month and year of the end of World 
War II. In August of that year Essair, the 
predecessor company of Pioneer Alr Lines, 
inaugurated service in the State of Texas. 
In the fall of 1946, four more carriers began 
operations in the northwest area of the 
United States and on the west coast. Three 
more local air services began to operate dur- 
ing 1947 and an additional! three in the next 
year, 1948. In 1949, seven more carriers in- 
augurated service, and the last local service 
carrier to begin operating did so in Septem- 
ber 1950. 

Since the cycle of certifications was com- 
pleted in 1950, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has not rested. Twelve renewal cases in- 
volving local service carriers have been proce 
essed. Involved in these renewals has been 
the additional award of service to 152 cities, 
the deletion of service to 111, a net gain of 
41 cities. In addition to new cities and as 
part and parcel of route improvements, 6.783 
new route-miles have been certificated to the 
presently operating carriers over and above 
those originally granted. With reference to 
this renewal program, I want to tell you that 
each of my colleagues and myself wishes to 
thank the State directors and State com- 
missions that. have intervened on behalf of 
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the public. Your participation in every in- 
stance has been most helpful. 

In addition to the tremendous amount of 
staff and board time that has been devoted 
to review of route improvement for the local 
service carrier program, the Board has also 
expended considerable effort in mall rate 
proceedings for these carriers. Board-ap- 
proved mail payments for our local service 
airlines have increased rapidly, from 
$1,169,000 for the fiscal year 1946 to just 
over $23 million for fiscal 1953. The 9-year 
total of approved mail payments for this seg- 
ment of the airline industry will exceed $130 
million by June 30, 1954. Today 14 local 
service air carriers are serving 416 cities in 
42 States, flying approximately 4 million 
miles a month and carrying approximately 
2 million air passengers per year. 

RECENT ECONOMIC TRENDS OF LOCAL SERVICE 
OPERATIONS ARE NOT SATISFACTORY 


Now, returning to the title of this address. 
Future Local Airline Service Depends on 
State Support, I believe you will agree with 
me that the Federal Government, through 
the CAB, has done its utmost to foster and 
develop local air service. While the Board is 
constantly alert to possible improvements of 
practical benefit, I am at a loss to imagine 
the form which prompt additional Federal 
support and development might take. In 
light of the serious recent trends In local air 
service operating results despite the Fed- 
eral Government's best efforts to encourage 
and develop those operations, the time has 
come for you gentlemen and all State avia- 
tion interests which you represent to actively 
support.our local service airlines. 

I have already mentioned sige gst ror the 
phenomenal growth in public 
achieved by these carriers. Their ante 
aided and abetted by the Federal Govern- 


support, 
that all of us could honestly say in 1951 that 
they were in fact trending toward economic 
self-sufficiency. 

Since 1951, however, these favorable trends 
haye unfortunately not continued. In the 
recent period of almost 2 years the fayorable 
trends have either flattened out or actually 
turned into favorable trends. That the local 
service financial picture is very dark is in- 
dicated by the fact that from our presently 
Operating 14 local carriers, the Board has 
received, within the last 6 months alone, 6 
petitions for increased final mail rates, 

10 petitions for temporary increases in 


portant factor than that of passenger load 
per plane. After 7 years of the local air 
service experiment, the average passenger 
load on each airplane operated by these car- 
riers was only about 8% passengers during 
fiscal 1953. This number was roughly one- 
haif the number required by these airlines to 
break even without mail pay subsidy . 
The passenger load for these carriers has 
remalned S 
1951. 


What I want to point out to you tonight te 
that this passenger load figure must go up 
in the future if the local service operators are 
to survive, and furthermore that this neces- 
sary increase in volume is a responsibility in 
which you gentlemen here tonight must 
share, In all seriousness, I belleve that un- 


not want it to happen. 
doing less than my duty, however, u 
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point out these facts and what they mean to 
you, and urge you to plan State local service 
programs directed to passenger generation. 

ANY INCREASE IN LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINE LOAD 

FACTOR WILL REDUCE PRESENT SUBSIDY 

NEEDS 

I wonder how many of you know how im- 
portant just one more passenger on every 
flight is to the local service airline in your 
area? In the case of Southern Airways, 
which serves this area to the north and east, 
the addition of just one passenger on each 
flight would mean an increase of $200,000 
a year in revenue and a reduction in its 
mail subsidy bill of 10 percent. In the case 
of Trans-Texas Airways, serving the south- 
ern portion of Texas and more recently, ad- 
ditional points in Arkansas, the addition of 
1 more passenger on each flight would in- 
crease revenue by $175,000 and reduce the 
carrier's subsidy pill more than 10 percent. 
Similarly, in the case of Piedmont Aviation, 
serving Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and North and South Carolina, 
the addition of just 1 passenger on each 
flight would increase revenues more than 
$350,000 a year and reduce the carrier's 
subsidy need 20 percent. 

These examples, in my opinion, are highly 
significant, as they indicate that passenger 
generation of only 1 or 2 passengers per 
flight would reverse the present trend of 
increasing subsidy; and the savings to the 
Government, industrywide would be several 
million dollars each year. I pinpoint this 
goal because I believe it makes a program 
of passenger generation reasonable of ac- 
. complishment by your State directors. -I 

sincerely hope it will have real appeal to 
the States and communities. 


BTATE AERONAUTICAL AGENCIES DO HAVE A RE- 


In preparation of this address, it was at 
this point that I asked myself, Does such a 
Program of passenger generation properly 
come within the concept of the legislation 
creating State aeronautics commissions? 
Based on the following considerations, my 
answer is yes. 

First, the document Suggested State Avia- 
tion Legislation published by your associa- 
tion, bas created in many States a Uniform 
Aeronautics Act. Development of aeronau- 
tics appears as a policy statement in such 
uniform acts that have been enacted into 
law. I quote from such policy statement 
as follows: “The commission shall cooperate 
with and assist the Federal Government, the 
municipalities of this State, and other per- 
sons in the development of aeronautics.” 
I take this to mean that where, as in the 
case of the promotion of local airline serv- 
ice, the Federal Government will have spent 
some $130 million by June 30, 1954. It is 
perfectly proper for the State aeronautics 
agency to assist in developing the program 
and doing whatever is necessary to reduce 
this cost to the Federal Government and 
assure the successful continuation of the 


program. 

Further, I attach great significance to the 
administration statement made on appoint- 
ment or- the distinguished members of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
when President Dwight D. Eisenhower said 
on September 18: 

“Completion today of the membership of 
the Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions marks the commencement of an his- 
toric undertaking; the elimination of fric- 
tions, duplications, and waste from Federal- 
State relations; the clear definition of lines 
of governmental] authority in our Nation; the 
increase in efficiency in a multitude of gov- 
ernmental programs vital to the welfare of 


Taken together with the words contained 
in most State legislation concerning State 
aeronautics commissions, “It shall cooperate 
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with and assist the Federal Government,” I 
believe the statement of the President in an- 
nouncing appointment of the members of the 
new Commission, fully supports my faith in 
the value and wisdom of increased State 
cooperation in the local service airline pro- 
gram, to the end that Federal subsidies will 
be reduced by an increase in efficiency of the 
Federal-State program. 
TODAY'S RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN STATE AERO- 
NAUTICAL AGENCIES AND LOCAL SERVICE AIR- 
LINES LEAVE ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT 


The next step in discussing the practica- 
bility of my subject, Future Local Airline 
Service Depends on State Support, was to 
determine the present status of this Federal- 
State relationship. Fortunately, your invi- 
tation to speak reached me in August and I 
have had several months to devote to a study 
of the matter. In this time I have corre- 
sponded with or personally interviewed the 
managements of every local service airline 
on the subject of passenger generation and 
the present participation of State aeronauti- 
cal agencies in developing local airline serv- 
ice. 

This study, together with discussions with 
State directors and my own experience in 
that capacity, leads me to believe that I can 
present to you an objective, if not altogether 
pleasing, appraisal of the relationship as it 
exists today. The proper form of presenta- 
tion of these opinions, especially where the 
basis of the opinion may be ill-founded, or 
based on a misconception of the function of 
a State aviation agency, is a delicate matter, 
but I will resolve it by reading a cross section 
of comments as follows: 

1. My study disclosed that in 19 States 
served by local service airlines, there has been 
no meeting of any kind between the top 
management of the local service airline and 
the director or the staff of the State aero- 
nautical agency. (The significance of this 
fact is self-evident.) 

2. “In the area served by our airline the 
State commissions, where in existence, have 
confined their major work to technical as- 
sistance regarding airports, flight safety, and 
ground safety. With the sole exception of 
one State, none of the State agencies of 
States served by us has done anything, to 
our knowledge, which would help develop 
local airline traffic.” 

3. “It is our opinion that while the States 
have efficiently assisted in solving airport 
problems and in developing sound route 
patterns, they have neglected to publicize 
and explain local airline service. They ap- 
pear to have taken this position so as to 
avoid criticism from the trunk carriers which 
serve the major cities in the States.” 

4. “We have been serving this State for 
only 1 year at this writing, and during this 
period I have not seen evidence of any con- 
structive contributions toward passenger 
generation or general acceptance of local 
airline service by the State aviation com- 
mission.” 

5. “It seems to me that we are accepted 
in this State because we pay taxes and land- 
ing fees and rent space in the terminals, 
but I find that nowhere are we singled out 
for any special treatment due to our local 
service character. Instead, my belief is that 
from what I have seen and what I have 
heard, State aviation commissions believe 
that their creation is for the purpose of 
producing more revenue for the State in 
the form of more taxes and fees and more 
regulation on the air carriers.” 

(While you and I realize this latter state- 
ment is a misconception of the purpose of 
a State aeronautical agency, it is important 
as a condition of mind.) 

6. “They are deficient in not doing more 
Promotion work at intermediate points. 
Frankly and confidentially, the State is as 
weak as a split 2 by 4 in holding up its 
end of the follow-up which would be pro- 
ductive in paying bodies on the airplanes.” 
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( Follow-up“ as used here implies that 
after the community or the State appeared 
before the Board, asking for the service, 
nothing more was done.) 

So much for a sampling of verbatim com- 
ments from one party to the relationship. 
I want to be sure you realize that these state- 
ments were elicited by my probing and that 
there is no indication that local airline 
managements are attempting to pass on their 
management responsibility to State agencies. 
In fact, I am pleased to advise you that 
the record of my correspondence is replete 
with appreciative remarks of State agency 
support te local service airlines in fields 
other than passenger generation. 

Further, before leaving this subject, I 
bave a confession to make. During the 3 
years of my service as a State director, a 
local service airline was starting operations 
in my State. Under my direction, our State 
agency activities were concentrated on the 
construction of four emergency fields in the 
mountain passes of our State and no formal 
Meeting on passenger generation was ever 
held with the local service airline manage- 
ment. Had the study Iam making now been 
made by another in 1947, I would have been 
one of the statistics that would have called 
for better Federal-State relationships on 
this program of local airline service develop- 
ment. 

SOME SPECIFICS DESIGNED TO IMPROVE FEDERAI~ 
STATE RELATIONSHIPS AND CONTRIBUTE TO 
LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINE PASSENGER GENERA~ 
TION 
Referring again to my subject Future 

Local Airline Service Depends on State Sup- 
port and having previously stated that the 
Federal Government has fully supported the 
program; that current results of the program 
are disappointing; that State agencies do 
share the responsibility for success of the 
program; and that present Federal-State re- 
lationships in this field can be improved, 
it now resolves upon me to state specifically 
what direction future Federal-State actions 
might profitably take. 

In so doing, I must state that any specifics 
mentioned that might prove helpful are a 
product of the thinking of local service man- 
agements, individual directors of aeronsutics, 
all salted with my 3 years of board experi- 
ence, following service as a State director of 
aeronautics. 

No, 1, First, to correct the situation exist- 
ing in 19 States where no contact between 
management and State agencies exists and 
to lay a groundwork for continued coopera- 
tion in all other States, I suggest that State 
directors call on the managements concerned 
to send their officials to the office of the 
director for a good indoctrination seminar. 
This personal contact and mutual exchange 
of information is vital to the success of any 
of the following specifics, and of itself, is of 
basic importance. 

No. 2. Where to start, in the matter of 
passenger generation, is debatable, but I will 
suggest one course of action. Procure a 
monthly origin and destination report of the 
local service airline serving your communi- 
ties and proceed from there. I did this with 
1 airline serving 3 States and 32 communi- 
ties. It indicated that for August 1953, the 
highest passenger generation point devel- 
oped 5,667 passengers a month, on and off; 
the lowest point of generation, 133 passen- 
gers, on and off; with a station average of 
1,114 passengers, on and off. 

Next, it disclosed that 1 State had 2 com- 
munities generating 187 and 172 passengers, 
on and off; 1 State had 2 communities gen- 
erating 175 and 164 passengers, on and off; 
and the third State 2 communities develop- 
ing 267 and 133 passengers, on and off. 

- Bo, in this case, we have only 6 communi- 

ties generating less than 300 passengers, on 

and off, monthly, which, in my opinion, is 
the line of demarcation between the sick 
and the well. These six cities are requiring. 
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Federal subsidy completely disproportionate 
to the balance of the system and this great 
drain in dollars might well be determinative 
of the success or failure of local service in 
this entire area. 

Here, my suggestion in the example given 
would be for each State agency to select the 
two points in itg State where use of local 
air service is submarginal and proceed to 
arrange a use-it-or-lose-it. type of campaign. 
The chamber of commerce, service clubs’ 
elected officials, and key industries can all 
be invited to participate by the State agency. 

This is how and where you might start. 

No. 3. One of the most. productive activi- 
ties in creating passenger generation and 
acceptance of local airline service which the 
agency can perform appears to be in the 
area of publicity and public relations. To 
the extent possible, the State agency should 
explain through their publications, radio 
and TV programs, the type of service the 
local carrier is rendering, and that the con- 
tinuation of local service is dependent upon 
full acceptance and support by the com- 
munities. 

The State agency should maximize this 
public relations aspect by holding Com- 
mission meetings in communities served by 
local service carriers. On such occasions the 
Commission could point up the fact that 
Federal subsidy involved in local airline oper- 
ation is a subsidy to the community. not 
the carrier, and that the community has a 
direct responsibility in the matter. 

No. 4. State agency officials should fully 
endorse and encourage the use of local serv- 
ice by all State agencies for official travel. 

In each State that has recently held a Goy- 
ernor’s election, it la almost a certainty that 
one campaign issue was the multiplicity of 
State automobiles. In such a situation, 
claims for economies in travel and per diem 
could properly be made by showing how vis- 
its to State institutions from the State Capi- 
tol could be made by many employees using 
local service airlines. The State Director in 
such cases could properly work directly with 
his Governor. 

No. 5. Another productive action which 
could be taken by the State agency Is in the 
area of development of Air Educational Tours. 
out of intermediate points, going to another 
intermediate point or to a terminal point 
over routes of local service carriers. 

One carrier reports that his State director 
delivered speeches to youth groups in var- 
fous cities and that in 1952, the carrier 
moved 2,584 people, mostly boys and girls 
under 15 years of age as part of this program. 

Such a “grassroots” educational campaign 
through grade and high schools should be 
most. productive, not only in immediate pas- 
senger generation, but in long range bene- 
fits to the community. 

No. 6. Airline net revenue may be devel- 
oped from passenger generation or conversely 
from decreased costs, and any combination of 
the two is most desirable. State agencies 
might well counsel the communities on the 
advisability of increasing their airport reve- 
nues by encouraging the additional boarding 
of passengers rather than by increasing air- 
port charges to a federally subsidised Indus- 
try. Many communities are pald landing 
charges amounting to 2 percent of sales, one 
way or round trip, so as airline ticket sales 
increase, alrport revenues do likewise. 

I hope it is apparent that none of my spe- 
cific suggestions on actions which you could 
take will result in any budgetary problem. 
Along with their specific nature, in other 
words, I feel that their chief merit is found 
in the fact that even If they are all followed, 
no financial burden on the State will result. 

This, then, is my case for State aviation 
agency participation in local service airline 
passenger generation. 

In making this case, you are assured that 
I know that some Individuals in the industry 
do claim that the local service airlines will 
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succeed only when they receive a new plane; 
that some do say that only a removal of 
certain restrictions by the Board on local 
service operations will guarantee success; 
that some say that only a greater produc- 
tivity on the part of local service airline 
management will guarantee success. These 
opinions may well be correct, but none of 
them deals with matters that can be resolved 
by a State aviation agency. When any, or 
all, of these suggestions might be proven 
practical and applied to the industry is any- 
one's guess. 

Thus, in closing, I say that the most read- 
lly available, most practical, and most help- 
ful steps that you can take, today, to assure 
successful continuation of the local service 
program in your State are in the field of 
passenger generation, That ts why I end 
where I started, by saying. “I sincerely be- 
leve that you State directors, you commis- 
sion members, and you staff employees here 
assembled are the most important single in- 
dividuals in the United States to the contin- 
uation of local airline service.” 
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County, Ala., During the 1953 Fiscal 
Year 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include in the Recorp, a report of the 
rehabilitation services in Cullman 
County, Ala., during 1953. These ac- 
complishments are, indeed, noteworthy. 

Aside from the dollars and cents ad- 
vantages of rehabilitating physically 
handicapped people, there are more im- 
portant values. Before their rehabilita- 
tion, few of them were wcrking, partici- 
pating members of the community; now 
they are. These individuals now have 
more to eat, better clothing, and more 
adequate housing. They have, now, the 
satisfaction of being able to perform a 
job, perform it well. And, in a few years, 
they will have repaid, to the Government, 
the cost of their rehabilitation. 

The report follows: 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION IN CULLMAN 

Cour 


Vocational rehabilitation is a public serv- 
ice to prepare physically or mentally dis- 
abled persons for employment and place 
them in suitable jobs, 

In Cullman County, during the past fiscal 
year, 73 persons were provided with some 
service leading to rehabilitation; 43 addi- 
tional persons were known to be eligible for 
service, but due to lack of funds, no services 
were provided. Sixteen persons were re- 
habilitated into regular employment. 

Of the 16 persons rehabilitated into reg- 
ular employment, each had an average of 2 
additional dependents; 13 of those rehabill- 
tated were unemployed; 3 were on Jobs un- 
safe, temporary or unsuitable. 

Of the 13 unemployed, 10 were dependent 
on their families; 2 were receiving an average 
Walfare grant of $26.50 per month. 

Average earned income per month before 
rehabilitation, $21.70. 

Average earned income per month after 
rehabilitation, $144.90. 
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Average cost for each rehabilitant includ- 
ing administration and other costs, $338. 

The taxes paid on the increased earnings 
will repay the cost of rehabilitation in less 
than 5 years. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS. 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
Ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. N in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 85 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner Congress. 68 
coples; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Co! there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at coat 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shali be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 15, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
in my hands the text of a most interest- 
ing article which appeared in the August 
14, 1953, issue of the Minneapolis Star. 
The article was written by Prof. Charles 
McLaughlin, of the University of Min- 
neapolis department of political science. 
It marshals what I feel to be extremely 
effective arguments against Senate Joint 
Resolution 1, known popularly as the 
Bricker amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADOPT THE BRICKER AMrNDMENT?—No 


(Evrror's Nore—aA proposed amendment 
to our Federal Constitution barely missed 
being acted upon in the last session of Con- 
gress and is certain to make a strong bid for 
action in the next session. Advanced by 
those who fear that treaties may be used by 
the Federal Government to avoid constitu- 
tional safeguards on the Federal legislative 
power, the amendment (sponsored by Sena- 
tor JOHN Bricker, of Ohio) would substan- 
tially change the treatymaking process and 
curb the President’s power to make execu- 
tive agreements with foreign nations, This 
is the second of two articles on the amend- 
ment. Prof. Charles McLaughlin, of the 
University of Minnesota department of po- 
litical science, presents the case against the 
amendment.) 


(By Charles McLaughlin) 


The proposed Bricker amendment to the 
Constitution is founded upon misconcep- 
tion, dangerous in its implications, and 
Poorly drafted even to accomplish its an- 
nounced p The three operative sec- 
tions of the proposed amendment are quoted 
below, foliowed in each case by analysis and 
criticism. 

“Secrion 1. A provision of a treaty which 
conflicts with this Constitution shall not be 
of any force or effect.” 

Advocates of the amendment commonly 
take the position that valid, binding treaties 
can now be međe which are inconsistent 
with the terms of the Constitution, pro- 
vided only they are made according to the 
procedure therein prescribed, I. e., by the 
President “with the advice and consent of 
the Senate * * provided two-thirds of 
the Senatora present concur.” 

In support of this position they frequently 
refer to the late Justice Holmes’ remark in 
the case of Missouri v. Holland (1920): “Acts 
of Congress are the supreme law of the land 
only when made in pursuance of the Con- 
stitution, while treaties are declared to be 
so when made under the authority of the 
United States. It is open to question 
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whether the authority of the United States 
means more than the formal acts prescribed 
to make the convention.” 

Holmes was referring to the language of 
the so-called supremacy clause of the Con- 
stitution (art. VI, clause 2), which stipu- 
lates that the supreme law of the land, which 
is binding upon the courts and superior to 
State constitutions and laws, shall include 
three elements: First, the Constitution it- 
self; second, statutes made in pursuance 
thereof; and third, treaties made under the 
authority of the United States. 

Our courts have assumed the power of 
judicial review of statutes and can hold them 
to be unconstitutional and therefore invalid 
if not in pursuance" of the Constitution, 
Since this language was not used of treaties, 
which need only to be made under authority 
of the United States, it was indeed open 
to question, as Holmes said, whether this 
language referred to anything but the treaty- 
making procedure. 

But it does not follow that treaties may 
be unconstitutional and still be part of the 
supreme law of the land. Holmes went on 
immediately to add: “We do not mean to 
imply that there are no qualifications to the 
treatymaking power; but they must be as- 
certained in a different way.“ 

What then are the grounds upon which 
a treaty could be held unconstitutional? It 
seems clear that the framers of the Consti- 
tution, a body of men noted for political 
and legal acumen, could hardly have in- 
tended that the three elements, Constitution, 
statutes, and treaties, could simultaneously 
be in force as the supreme law of the land 
if inconsistent with each other. 

Nor do we lack authoritative assurances 
that our courts actually would hoid treaties 
unconstitutional upon well understood 
grounds, These may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. A treaty would be unconstitutional If 
it sought to accomplish an object expressly 
prohibited by the Constitution. Alexander 
Hamilton aptly stated the reason for this in 
his “Camillus” (a defense of Jay’s treaty): 
“The only constitutional exception to the 
power of making treaties is, that it shall not 
change the Constitution; which results from 
this fundamental maxim, that a delegated 
authority (1. e., the national government) 
cannot alter the constituting act, unless so 
expressly authorized by the constituting 
power. An agent cannot new-model his own 
commission. A treaty, for example, cannot 
transfer the legislative power to the execu- 
tive department.” 

The general principle has been stated in 
many Supreme Court cases. 

2. The Court has also sald that there are 
implied prohibitions in the Constitution 
which would limit the treaty power; e. g., 
an alteration in the structure of the gov- 
ernmental agencies and offices prescribed by 
the Constitution, or in the constitutional al- 
location of powers and functions to them, 
could not be effected by treaty. 

3. Finally, the Court has indicated that 
the treaty power is one to be used with re- 
spect te genuinely International, not local, 
questions. It “extends to all proper sub- 
jects of negotiation between our Government 
and the governments of other nations”; it is 
“broad enough to cover all subjects that 
properly pertain to our foreign relations.” 

In view of these positions of our highest 
tribunal it is difficult to see why we need to 
add to our Constitution section 1 of the 


amendment, since the Supreme 
Court has taken the same position through- 
out its history. 

It may be argued that if this is so it can 
do no harm to make an agreed principle ex- 
plicit, and with this I should agree. But 
the section does not clearly indicate that this 
is its only purpose. 

Hence there is some danger that the courts, 
supposing that some more important con- 
sequences must have been intended, might 
read other less welcome constructions into 
it. 

“Sec. 2. A treaty shall become effective as 
Internal law in the United States only 
through legislation which would be valid in 
the absence of treaty.” 

The National Government is a government 
of delegated powers. Most of these are 
enumerated in the Constitution, although 
others may be implied as necessary and 
proper to carry out enumerated powers or 
functions, or may result naturally from the 
possession of a group of express powers. 

The States, on the other hand, have the 
residuum of powers not delegated, or what 
are called reserved powers in the 10th 
amendment: “The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States, respectively, or to the people.“ 
ple.“ 

But there is no question about the loca- 
tion of the treaty power, for it is expressly 
delegated to the President, acting with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The Con- 
stitution also expressly forbids the States to 
enter into any treaty, alliance, or confedera- 
tion, or to conclude without the consent of 
Congress any agreement or compact with an- 
other State or with a foreign power. 

There has been no disposition, therefore, 
in our courts to confine the treaty power to 
the particular subject matter comprised 
within the grant of domestic powers to the 
National Government, so that there has 
never been any thought that treaties could 
not on occasion deal with subjects within 
the reserved legislative powers of the States. 

Domestic powers are divided, but the 
treaty power is exclusively in the National 
Government. As Justice Holmes put it, a 
treaty is not to be considered as “forbidden 
by some invisible radiation from the general 
terms of the 10th amendment.” 

In fact, the courts have upheld the con- 
stitutionality of many treaties which invaded 
the field of the reserved powers of states be- 
Cause these treaties were found to deal with 
matters of national concern for which inter- 
national action was appropriate, and they 
did not violate the Constitution. 

Such treaties include those authorizing ex- 
tradition of fugitives from justice, though 
within State jurisdiction; waiving State stat- 
utes of limitations; exempting foreign con- 
suls from compulsion to appear as witnesses 
in State courts; regulating the hunting of 
migratory birds; and fishing in international 
waters within State limits. 

Indeed there is no question about the law 
upon this subject. It is admittedly the in- 
tent of the framers of the amend- 
ment to change the law so that hereafter it 
will not be possible for the Federal Govern- 
ment to put a treaty into effect in the United 
States unless it can do so by legislation nor- 
mally within the national legislative powers. 

Presumably a treaty in the field of the re- 
served powers of the States could then be put 
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into effect only by the separate legislative 
action of all 48 States, a practical impocsi- 
bility. 

Nor is it likely other countries would enter 
into treaties with the United States which 
would have to be implemented by so clumsy 
a procedure. 

In fact, our Government has seldom made 
treaties invading the reserved power of the 
States except when the arbitrary local policy 
of certain States has led to internationsl 
situations of concern to the whole country. 

When, for example, California insisted 
upon excluding resident Japanese from such 
rudimentary privileges in earning a liveli- 
hood as were essential to live with dignity, 
and this led to friction between the United 
States and Asiatic countries, it certainly be- 
came & matter of national interest, 

It is a sufficient answer to those who com- 
plained that a corrective treaty was uncon- 
etitutional to point out that in the end it 
was the Obnoxious provisions of the Califor- 
mia alien land Jaw which were held uncon- 
stitutional. 

Why should the peculiar and indefensible 
attitudes of the people of California on this 
point have been allowed to dictate the for- 
eign policy of the whole country? 

Yet this is precisely the predicament into 
which the United States would be thrown in 
similar situations by the amendment. It 
would be unable by treaty to develop a na- 
tional foreign policy upon a point which hap- 
pened to affect functions normally within 
State control if one or a few States objected. 

The truth is that the National Government 
has been extremely tender of the feelings of 
States upon this point, and has frequentiy 
declined to enter into treaties which were 
thought unduly to interfere with State func- 
tions, even though of legitimate national and 
international concern. 

United States representatives who partici- 
pated in drafting the constitution of the 
International Labor Organization contained 
in the Treaty of Versailles insisted upon a 
provision relieving Federal states which 

ILO conventions from any obliga- 
tions other than to recommend legislative 
implementation by their member states. 

Subsequently, our Government has ratified 
only 6 of about 100 ILO conventions, and 
only 3 of these are in effect. All three 
are concerned with maritime regulations 
which fall within national legislative powers. 

Advocates of the amendment betray par- 
ticular concern over conventions prepared 
by the U. N., e. g., the genocide convention, 
the draft covenants on human rights, the 
convention on freedom of information, etc, 

It is a sufficient answer to alleged dangers 
to our local institutions to note that we are 
under no compulsion to ratify them, and 
that at present it seems a safe prediction the 
Senate will not consent to their ratification. 

These conventions are generally concerned 
with stating standards or defining offenses; 
they do not authorize interference by inter- 
national organizations with our local juris- 
diction over these matters. 

A lesser included fault of section 2 of the 
Proposed amendment is the elimination of 
the well-settled distinction between self- 
executing and non-self-executing treaties. 
The courts have heretofore admitted the pos- 
sibility that a treaty may be self-executing 
in the sense that executive or administrative 
officers can give immediate effect to it as the 
law of the land without the need for an 
implementing statute. 

This effect is permitted only when the 
language of the treaty seems clearly to have 
been intended if and when provisions suffi- 
ciently detailed to provide a basis for direct 
administration appear. The courts have 
consistently declined to recognize treaties as 
self-executing when there sppears to be any 
doubt whatever that this was intended. 

Yet under section 2 no treaty could take 
effect in this country without congressional 
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legislation. This seems a needlese curtail- 
ment of flexibility. 

It is true that some countries permit no 
self-executing treaties, but no compelling 
Treason for following their example appears. 

One-third of the Senate can now reject a 
sel{f-executing treaty and compel the Presi- 
dent to renegotiate it in non-self-executing 
form. Since the tighter party controls in 
the House of Representatives make it gen- 
erally more amendable to administration 
leadership than the Senate, it would very 
seldom happen that s majority of both 
Houses could not be obtained to put into 
force a treaty already approved by two-thirds 
of the Senate. 

An additional legislative step which gives 
no additional protection seems inadvisable. 

“Sec. 3. Congress shall have power to reg- 
ulate all executive and other agreements 
with any foreign power or international or- 
ganization. All such agreements shall be 
subject to the limitations imposed on 
treaties by this article.” 

The legal status of executive agreements, 
which can be made by the President with- 
out congressional concurrence, is still a 
matter of controversy. If there are limita- 
tions upon the use of executive agreements, 
or subjects upon which international agree- 
ment must be effected by treaty, these facta 
cannot be ascertained from the Constitution. 

It has been suggested that executive agree- 
ments should not be used in lieu of treaties, 
but since the appropriate scope of treaties 
has also produced differences of opinion this 
would not be helpful. 

During the early history of our Govern- 
ment executive agreements were used spar- 
ingly, but use of them has greatly increased. 

But it has been too lightly assumed that 
the accelerated use of executive agreements 
and relatively decreasing rate of treaty- 
making has resulted from the deliberate 
choice of the President to avoid difficulty 
and delay In obtaining Senate consent to 
ratification of treaties. 

Although it is true that the President can 
conclude executive agreements without con- 
sulting Congress, the facte do not bear out 
the asssumption that he often does. Fre- 
quently such agreements are made to carry 
out a legislative authorization. In other 
cases they are used to provide implementing 
regulations to carry out a policy agreed upon 
by treaty. 

Even when there is no advance authoriza- 
tion by the whole Congress or the Senate, 
there is nevertheless evidence of congres- 
sional approval by subsequent resolution or 
by voting of appropriations to implement 
the agreements. 

It has recently been estimated that about 
95 percent of all executive agreements obtain 
some congressional authorization or assent. 

Nevertheless the advocates of amendment 
are justified in arguing that a problem re- 
mains even though the number of exclu- 
sively presidential agreements is small be- 
cause some of these have committed the 
country to courses of major political action 
or to international relationships which are 
a source of difficulty and embarrassment for 
years. They refer, of courre, primarily to 
the Yalta and Potsdam agreements. 

Even If one should concede those agree- 
ments were unwise, he must still face another 
issue, These were agreements made in times 
of national emergency and war by the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces to 
accomplish what were generally considered 
yalid military objectives. 

It is difficult to see, as President Eisen- 
hower pointed out, how the President could 
be deprived of power to cope with a great 
national emergency in this way without se- 
riously endangering national safety. Such 
u power in one man does, indeed, entail a 
great risk, but it is a risk inescapable in the 
face of national emergency. 

As in the case of treaties the Supreme 
Court has held that executive agreements 
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declarative of the foreign policy of the 
United States must be taken to. supersede 
inconsistent. state policy. However, it may 
be assumed that this would not be permitted 
if the agreement were an intrusion into local 
matters not required by considerations of 
foreign policy. 

Some limitations upon the executive agree- 
ment power in normal usage are probably 
desirable, but not the sweeping and ill- 
considered limitations expressed in section 3 
of the proposed amendment. It is no pro- 
tection to be subjected to the unrestricted 
whim of Congress any more than to the 
whim of the President, 


Depressed Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 15, 1954 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Depressed Areas,” written by 
John Chamberlain and published in 
Barron's Weekly of January 11, 1954. 
The article deals with the great work 
being done by many communities in 
reestablishing industry, and the mistake 
the administration or Congress would 
make in diverting industry to areas of 
unemployment. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPRESSED AREAS—THERE Nerp Br None IF 
MEN TAKE ACTION von THEMSELVES 
(By John Chamberlain) 

As Congress opens, a battle looms over 
the Office of Defense Mobilization’s plan to 
use military orders and quickie writeoff cer- 
tificates as & means of combating unem- 
ployment in surplus-labor areas. This con- 
fusion of military procurement and social 
welfare has already aroused the wrath of 
Senator MAYBANK, of South Carolina, and 
Senator KNOWLAND, of California. The rea- 
son is not far to seek: The major surplus- 
labor areas are to be found in the Appa- 
lachtan coalflelds (both hard and soft) and 
in the oldest of the old New England textile 
towns. What the Senators fear is that de- 
tense may be used as an excuse to shore up 
New England and the coal kingdom of John 
L. Lewis at the expense of the newer, faster- 
growing industrial regions of the South and 
the Far West. 

Actually, the senatorial worries would 
seem to be somewhat misplaced: The ODM 
policy allots only 20 percent of military pro- 
curement to surplus-Jabor areas, and the 
20 percent must at least match the lowest 
bids offered by more prosperous regions. Un- 
der these terms a price-differential favoritism 
to Lawrence, Mass., or Scranton, Pa., is hardly 
possible. But if the Senators are seeing 
things under beds in their opposition to 
something that promises to do little dam- 
age to South Carolina mills or California 
airframe plants, it docs not follow that the 
ODM policy is good. 

As a matter of fact, It is a bad policy for 
two reasons. The first reason is strategic: 
Surplus-labor regions are notoriously con- 
gested and hence vulnerable to A-bomb and 
H-bomb damage; and if the ODM is com- 
mitted by social welfare to subsidizing the 
continued overcrowding of mill towns, it 
is working at cross purposes with Its man- 
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date to decentralize American industry. 
The second reason for objecting to the policy 
is that social welfare, when applied on a 
eatch-as-catch-can political basis by the 
Federal Government, is not really welfare at 
all. The promise of defense orders to com- 
munities which would not normally qualify 
for them under strict standards of procure- 
ment eMciency, may buy votes for politicians, 
But it buys nothing in terms of long-term 
benefit to the communities themselves. All 
it does is to underwrite an attitude of local 
temporizing and tination, and put 
off the day when communities will begin to 
help themselves. 

If any proof of the pudding is wanted, it 
is to be found in the extremely instructive 
history of what surplus labor communities 
have done on their own to solve their prob- 
lems, Invariably, when the Federal Govern- 
ment has intervened it has only messed 
things up. The case of Lawrence, Mass., is 
peculiarly pertinent. As one of the oldest 
of United States textile towns, Lawrence 
waited for years for Washington to do some- 
thing about recreating the great days of 
the woolen goods industry. Then, when it 
finally dawned that the South was in the 
textile business to stay, the town got busy on 
its own with a greater Lawrence plan. Under 
the able ministrations of Robert H. Ryan, 
Lawrence attracted some 30 new firms to the 
Lawrence-Andover-Methuen area within the 
span of 18 months. The town has been jolted 
recently by the troubles of the American 
Woolen Co., but in making its bid with local 
development funds for plastics, box springs, 
metal saws, paper boxes, iron lungs, plywood, 
and a whole host of variegated products— 
and all of them close to metropolitan mar- 
kets—it is on the right track that leads to 
prosperity. 

Indeed, the local methods for lifting com- 
munities out of the surplus labor category 
are tried and true—and it is a surprise that 
higher ups in Washington seem never to have 
heard of them. The methods have served 
in Louisville, Ky.; in Scranton, Pa. home 
of the famous Scranton plan; in Pottsville, 
Pa; in Herrin, Ill; and in 40 or more New 
England communities that got caught in 
the twenties and thirties on the twin hooks 
of declining industries and the movement of 
population centers to the West and South. 

Fundamental to most all the successful 
self-help stories Is a device pioneered in 
Louisville, Ky.—the device that has become 
known as the industrial foundation. The 
chief gimmick of the industrial foundation 
is to raise funds to provide usable factory 


space for industries in search of an easy 


labor supply. These funds can be raised 
politically, but that is not the best way to 
do it. It is when they are pushed by local 
businessmen on à private capital subscrip- 
tion basis that industrial foundations have 
been really successful agents for diversifying 
the employment base of a given community. 

Take, for example, the western Connecti- 
cut town of Danbury, which has what is 
Probably the second oldest industrial founda- 
tion In the country.. Danbury, a small com- 
munity of 30,000 is placidly known to thou- 
sands of skiers and other vacationers who 
drive through its bottleneck streets on the 
way to the Berkshires and Vermont. It is 
also known as the hat capital, for it makes 
75 percent of the rough-fur felt-hat bodies 
acd 30 percent of the finished hata sold in 
the United States. But few people have 
ever heard of how Danbury solved its indus- 
trial diiemma for the simple reason that it 
did it so forehandedly and so unobtrusively 
that the story never made the metropolitan 
headlines. 

In the early 1900's Danbury had its labor 
troubles: the famous boycott of Danbury 
hats Is a standard item in the history of 
the American labor movement. But by 1918 
the Danbury hatters’ case was all in the 
past. In that year, however, a Danbury hat 
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tycoon named Frank H. Lee had an uncasy 
premonition. Though the period when hat- 
lessness was to become a fashion was still 
in the future (in 1951 Danbury sold 12 
million dozen hats as compared to 18 mli- 
on dozen in 1939), Mr. Lee didn’t like his 
home-town's dependence on his own hat in- 
dustry. He had noticed that young men 
-whose aptitudes were for other things than 
hatmaking kept growing up and leaving the 
community, and he didn’t like it. Talking 
it up among his hatmaking friends, he final- 
ly prevailed upon 40 other community lead- 
ers to help raise $150,000 to create the Dan- 
bury Industrial Corp., with the announced 
policy of building factories for lease or sale 
to nonhat industries. 

Because of Mr. Lee's remarkable $64 hunch, 
Danbury put itself in a position successively 
to discount (a) the 1929 depression, and (b) 
the growing addiction of hatiessness that 
came with the closed-in automobile and the 
increasing casualness of the American male. 
Where once the hat business accounted for 
practically all the city’s industrial payroll, 
it now accounts for less than 50 percent of 
it. Mr. Lee is dead, but his movement is 
continued today by two able citizens, J. 
Searle Pinney, an engineer who doubles as 
secretary of the Industrial Corp., and Her- 
bert S. Everett, a bright young man who 
came to the Danbury Chamber of Com- 
merce after 5 years’ work on the industrial 
rehabilitation of Okinawa and the Ryukyu 
Islands, 

Largely owing to the Industrial Corp.'s 
work, Danbury has spread out into precision 
ball bearings (the Barden Co.). special skin- 
grafting surgical instruments (Bard-Par- 
ker), electronic devices for testing rails 
(Sperry Products), steam generators (Pre- 
ferred Utility Co.), sutures (Davis & Geck), 
electronic parts (Industrial Products Co.). 
rubber floor coverings (Danbury Rubber), 
threaded inserts (Helicoil), air conditioning 
(W. B. Connor Engineering), helicopters 
(Doman), and bicycle saddles (H. & F. 
Mesinger Manufacturing Co.). The inter- 
esting thing about the Danbury pattern is 
that, save for its hats (Mallory. F. H. Lee Co., 
Disney, etc.), there is practically no dupli- 
cation in its list of industries. This has 
been a matter of conscious forethought on 
the part of the Industrial Corp., which 
has sought to provide Danbury with the 
best possible insurance against the inci- 
dence of cyclic disturbance. An added ad- 
yantage of the Danbury situation from the 
manufacturer’s point of view is that there 
is little local opportunity for labor pirating— 
different industries train and keep “their 
own men, 

The important thing to note about the 
Danbury pioneering experiment is that it 
grew out of business foresight and was con- 
ducted strictly in accordance with free en- 
terprise principles. The Industrial Corp. 
has been run on privately subscribed funds, 
has paid frequent dividends, and has never 
depended on the local city hall. It has built 
factories, sold them to private industry, and 
used the sales money to build other fac- 
tories. As Mr. Everett airlly puts it: “If you 
have a building ready, you can compete, 
All you need is an answer to the question, 
‘have you 30,000 feet?'” 

The Danbury venture in foresight paid of 
over a far wider area when the great depres- 
sion of the thirties bore down on-the anti- 
quated towns, mainly textile, in northern 
and eastern New Engiand. There the fullest 
use of the privately-financed industrial foun- 
dation has been made, Currently, there are 
forty-odd community-development corpora- 
tions in business throughout New England, 
with at least half of them centered in New 
Hampshire. Laconia, N. H., used an Indus- 
trial Development Corp., formed by a perti- 
nacious department-store owner named Ar- 
thur O’Shea, to make a successful leap from 
declining trolley-car manufacture to skis, 
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general woodworking, alarm clocks, and dye 
ing. Manchester, a bigger New Hampshire 
community that was once committed wholly 
to the fortunes of the Amoskeag Manufactur- 
ing Co. (biggest textile plant in the world), 
got of its il-company, l-industry hook 
when a public-spirited hardware dealer, Ar- 
thur Moreau, sparked the creation of Amos- 
keag Industries to buy the mile-long proces- 
sion of mills along the Merrimack River for 
lease or sale to small companies, When Royal 
Littie’s Textron, Inc., decided to quit Nashua, 
N. H., for the South, where wage differentials 
made textile manufacturing more profitable, 
a locally organized Nashua foundation saved 
still another Merrimack Valley community 
from becoming a ghost town. In all, New 
Hampshire has created some 20 local de- 
velopment corporations, most of which have 
paid cash dividends out of operations that 
began as public-spirited salvaging cam- 
paigns. 

The New Hampshire story has been paral- 
leled to some extent in Maine and Massa- 
chusetts. And recently the idea has taken 
on larger ramifications, The operations of 
the Tri-County Development Corp. in east- 
ern Connecticut has pulled still another old 
textile. region out of the red. Maine has 
pioneered a statewide Maine Development 
Credit Corp., based on privately subscribed 
capital. And currently, both Massachusetts 
and Connecticut are establishing statewide 
credit corporations on the Maine pattern. 
The idea behind the statewide corporation 
is to create a new-style buffer financial unit 
with both the legal authority and basio 
stock-subscribed resources to enable it to 
tap insurance company and savings bank 
funds for the benefit of small business. 

From the record made by the industrial 
foundations certain generalizations stand 
out. In the first place, they have succeeded 
because their creators have rigorously re- 
fused to cry over spilled milk. They have 
taken the phenomenon of declining indus- 
tries as a fact, and have not tried to reha- 
bilitate their towns by futNe attempts to 
restore the dead past. Just as Vermont 
saved itself by getting out of cheese and 
turning to ski slopes when the Wisconsin 
dairy country proved a more efficient gen- 
erator of cheeses, so many an industrial 
foundation town has saved itself by radical 
changes in its industrial base. 

The second thing to note about the suc- 
cessful industrial foundation is that, while 
if may be born in a burst of idealism, it 
grows by making its appeal to shrewdness, 
Mr. O'Shea, of Laconia, for example, may 
have been an utterly selfless person, but if 
he had not concerned himself with replac- 
ing Laconia’s moribund trolley car manu- 
facturing business with ski and woodwork- 
ing and dyeing enterprises he would soon 
have been without any customers for his 
department store. Moreover, when all the 
noble speeches about community idealism 
have been made, it can be seen by any dis- 
cerning investigator that the industrial 
foundation is actually nothing more than 
& canny dollars-and-cents extension of the 
real-estate business into the feld of factory 
location. Regardless of original motives, an 
Industrial foundation attracts new indus- 
tries to a town because it has real site 
and labor advantages to offer. And, since 
advantages are worth paying for, industrial 
foundations have been able to operate in 
most cases according to the principles of the 
free market. 


From the profit-making experience of the 
industrial foundations shrewd New England- 
ers have taken a tip and gone into the busi- 
ness of planned industrial location purely 
and solely for the money that is in it. A 
Boston firm, Cabot, Cabot & Forbes, has built 
new planned industrial parks for Cambridge, 
Newton, and Needham. Another Boston 
company has done the same for Natick, 
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Other groups—the Hingham Management 
Corp. and the Harborside Industrial Park 
group of Providence—have taken over war- 
time shipyards to lease as manufacturing 
space to private industry. Thus the idea of 
the industrial center is passing into the 
hands of professionals who make it a busi- 
ness of selling a package that includes indus- 
trial diversification, centralized utility serv- 
ices, and esthetically pleasing surroundings 
to conform to local zoning requirements. 

‘The overall moral of the story ls one that 
Washington should note. ODM's concern for 
the few surplus labor areas that are still 
mainly to be found in old textile and coal 
areas is wholly misplaced. In stressing sal- 
vation by defense orders. ODM’ can only act 
as a cowbird, distracting people from the real 
principles by which communities can wipe 
out even the most persistent pools of unem- 
ployment. Between Lowell, Mass., a town 
that has been certified by the ODM as surplus 
Jabor, and Nashua, N. H., which is just up 
the valley of the Merrimack River, there is 
actually no native physical, or historical 
difference. A Lowell can do what a Nashua 
has done. If the ODM policy halts the proc- 
ess of long-term local rehabilitation by re- 
viving expectations that Washington will do 
it. it will only be postponing local decisions 
that must some day be made. 


Burden of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 15, 195@ 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Presidenf, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial entitled “Burden of Congress,” 
which Mr. Frank R. Ahlgren, editor of 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal, wrote 
for the January 3 issue. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BURDEN or CONGRESS 

The sound of gavels will echo through the 
Halls of Congress Wednesday, summoning 
Senators and tatives to take up a 
heavy burden of decisions on the Nation's 
business. 

For all Members of Congress there will be 
unavoidable situation in which they must 
make a record for or against or Let's put 
it off." They have already used up a large 
part of their supply of “Let's put it off” votes 
in last spring's session and are more apt 
to find it necessary to stand and be counted 
in this second session, 

Theirs will be the responsibility for per- 
forming the first Republican farm program 
in more than two decades. The iron hoops 
bound by the Democratic majorities of old 
Congresses around the Federal farm policies 
will be broken when the calendar reaches 
December $1, 1954. High and rigid price 
supports from the Federal Treasury for prod- 
ucts of the farm have many defenders among 
farmers, at least among organizations speak- 
ing for farmers and among farmers who have 
voted on specific crops for next season. But 
opposition has been heard from some farm 
voices and from many yoices of the con- 
sumers of the farm products because of the 
encouragement rigid supports give to plant- 
ing of more than can be sold at artificial 
price levels, and because of the taxes col- 
lected to build mountains of aging butter. 

This year taxes, budget and Federal debt 
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are snarled in a tangle of hard knots. With 
all the bright hopes for starting the debt 
on the downward track, the high point is 
still ahead and an embarrassing tilting of 
the debt limit is probable, 

Some taxes are down, notably levies on 
personal income and excess profits, and some 
others are just as obviously going to have to 
be increased. 

A budget for the year of governmental op- 
eration beginning July 1 will have to be 
made, although it may be as painful a pro- 
cedure as it was less than a year ago, 

In the same basket with these financial 
riddies is the Post Office and its political in- 
clination toward stamps priced lower than 
the cost of mail service. It seems that this 
administration of businessmen would be 


touchy about a big business operation which ` 


uses buckets of red ink, but we read that 
administration men in Congress prefer the 
balance sheet in red to self-supporting post- 
age stamps. 

A far larger problem for the financial plan- 
ners is defense of the Nation. The military, 
naval, and air forces have been using rough- 
ly three-fourths of the annual spending by 
the Central Government. A trend toward 
emphasis on the air and decreased emphasis 
on manpower has appeared in recent weeks. 
Silent guns in Korea are less expensive than 
they were during the struggle for possession 
of the peninsula. But defense remains, and 
will remain for years, the center of the budg- 
et, tax, and national debt situation. 

Intertwined with debate on the nature and 
size of our defense will be the subject of 
foreign aid—helping our friends to keep their 
defenses strong. This is a declining portion 
of governmental operations, although mis- 
takes now could cost us the fruit of years 
of expensive planting. 

Somewhat related is the foreign trade poli- 
cy, especially the matter of tariffs and im- 
port quotas. Reducing the restrictions on 
commerce flowing into our. country probably 
has more advocates among businessmen than 
ever before, yet the protective tariff theory 
of older generations holds enough appeal 
among Members of Congress to force a 1- 
year delay in forming new policy. The Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act ran out last 
June. Pressure for ending this policy was 
strong enough for Congress to neither ex- 
pand the idea nor renew it, but merely ac- 
cept extension for 1 year, It now appears 
likely that another year of extension will 
result from this year’s contest between free 
traders and protectionists. 

As Senators and Representatives choose 
the pro, con, or straddle positions on such 
issues the whole world will be watching. 
A smaller, domestic audience will be on 
hand for the decisions on other issues, such 
as social security and the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Social security is now more than 15 years 
old and probably due for a general overhaul, 
in the light of experience. There is general 
approval for expanding the protections of 
this new part of the task of government, but 
disagreement rages between those who con- 
sider large reserves necessary and those who 
consider pay-as-you-go better, “Voters who 
have vague leanings one way or the other on 
tariffs or foreign aid are apt to have intense 
convictions on social security, especially if 
the stand their Congressmen take is going 
to alter the figure on green cardboard check 
in the voter's mailbox. 

Taft-Hartley Act revision is another sub- 
ject of intense feeling. This law has been 
near the center of the political stage through 
years of political campaigning and still gets 
80 much of the spotlight that it has caused 
the only Cabinet resignation in the first year 
of the new administration. 

This session of Congress probably will also 
have the question of how much to raise the 
minimum wage paid by businesses in inter- 
state coramerce, now 75 cents an hour, which 
is $30 a week. 
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These are some of the biggest items on the 
agenda of the approaching session of Con- 
gress. They are, in a way, the standard sub- 
jects of modern sessions of Congress. 

But before the Congress can get to them 
there are apt to be votes on some less famil- 
iar portions of national policy, President 
Eisenhower's proposal for a United Nations 
pool of atomic resources for peaceful uses 
probably will need affirmative support from 
Capitol Hill. 

The smoldering issue of the Bricker 
amendment to the Constitution for putting 
a fence around the authority of treaties may 
fiare. Likewise, the St. Lawrence seaway is- 
sue of many years’ standing, and the old 
question of whether Hawall or Alaska, or 
both, are to become States, could demand 
early attention, 

When Congress gets to the part of the 
budget making that determines whether the 
Tennessee Valley Authority builds additional 
steam plants, there will be special interest 
in this region. But regional interest in Con- 
gress will also be high when the President 
sends to the Senate his nomination for head 
of the TVA Board, since the term of Gordon 
Clapp expires in May. 

Without regard to what Congressmen 
choose to discuss, the mere turning of the 
leaves on the calendar will bring to them 
more than a dozen questions, like expira- 
tion of the reciprocal trade agreements ex- 
tension on June 12. Pay and allowances 
for missing servicemen run out February 
1. Veterans’ preference in public housing 
ends March 1. The President loses his power 
to use agricultural products for relief of 
foreign famines and other emergencies on 
March 15. : 

The present taxes on corporation capital 
gains and on corporation income, the pres- 
ent excise (Federal sales) taxes, all come 
to the end of their lives April 1. The re- 
maining rent controls die April 20. 

Emergency powers of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration expire with the fis- 
cal year, June 30, and so does the mutual- 
security program. 

The next day the Federal Reserve Board 
authority to buy certain Treasury securitics 
on the open market comes to an end, as 
does the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation power to make commitments for 
financing certain housing. 

Free-trade relations with the Republic of 
the Philippines expire July 3. Direct pay- 
ments to farmers for soil conservation end 
December 31. 

This is only part of the list of dates for 
expiration of old laws and a partial lineup 
of the struggles ahead for continuation of 
some of the powers granted by previous Con- 
gresseg. 

And, in case there should come a lull in 
the pressure for Congress to act, there are 
more than 9,000 bills introduced in the first 
session and carried over to the second. Most 
of them will die in the committee pigeonhole 
in which they are already buried, but life 
remains in some of them. 

It is unfortunate that the first session 
delayed so much for second session deci- 
sion, Republican personalities, gleeful dur- 
ing the first session because of having won 
the White House after two decades of ad- 
versity, are now more conscious of what a 
slippery hold they have on power in Con- 


gress. 

Fortunately there has been an increase 
in strength of legislative leadership by 
President Eisenhower, the ebb tide in taxes 
has definitely set in, and the cold war seems 
to be cooling. 

But at ite best, this Is going to be a hard 
Session for Senators and Representatives. 
For them the biggest date of the congres- 
sional year will be November 2. From their 
uneasy seats, within sound of the gavel, 
many a Member of both Houses is going 
to see reelection as the main question—the 
most pointed issue of all. 
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Why a Congressman Quits, by the Hon- 
orable William C. Lantaf, of Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. SEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, “The 
extent to which Congress can avoid war 
and promote the welfare of our people is 
the measure of its worth“ I overheard 
that remark here in Washington the 
other night, as I did this— With war 
scheduled to break out in Europe, on the 
basis of history, in 1961-62, and with 
revolution a possibility in the next crash, 
foreign or domestic, what do you think 
we should pay Members of Congress not 
only to keep enemies from setting foot 
on our shores, destroying our treasure, 
killing us, -bleeding us, with all the 
Screams and sorrow wars bring—but to 
keep jobs open and the people thriving?” 
Thus, Mr. Speaker, two people not in 
Congress discussed congressional pay as 
they saw it. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, 
cited below is an article on congressional 
pay, which my father sent me the other 
day from Dunedin, Fla. It appeared in 
the January 10, 1954, issue of the Tampa 
Sunday Tribune and concerns, regret- 
fully, the announced withdrawal from 
Congress of our good friend, the Honor- 
able WrLIAM C. Lantarr, of Miami. His 
reasons for not seeking reelection are 
reasons people not in Congress are likely, 
not intentionally, however, to overlook. 
Self-interest generally prevails, does it 
not, in most such above observations? 
WEY 4 CONGRESSMAN Quits: SHORT TERM AND 

Low Par 

Representative Wowtam C. Lantarr, of 
Miami, serving his second term in Congress, 
has been regarded as one of Florida's rising 
political stars. But a few days ago Lantrarr 
announced that he will not seek reelection 
and will return to the practice of law. 

He is the third Florida Congressman since 
1950 to quit Washington voluntarily. First, 
the veteran J. Hardin Peterson went back to 
his Lakeland law office. Then the man 
elected to succeed him, the late Chester B. 
McMullen, of Clearwater, stepped out after 
only one term. 

Why is a Congressman's Job seemingly los- 
ing its appeal? Low pay? The frustrations 
of living in two places? Too much cam- 
palgning? 

The Tribune asked Congressman Lanrarr 
a few questions on the subject and he sup- 
plied some frank answers. The interview 
follows: 

Question. From your experience can a Con- 
gressman maintain a sultable standard of 
living in Washington and keep up a home in 
Florida on his present salary of $15,000 a 
year? 

Answer: The answer to this question is 
dependent upon many factors. It is feasible 
that a bachelor Congressman could maintain 
a suitable standard of living on the present 
Salary. It is entirely possible that a con- 
gressional family of just two might do as 
well. The difficulty of making ends meet, 
80 to speak. is experienced by Congressmen 
who have minor children. ` 

A Congressman from a State with as mod- 
erate climate as Florida finds himself faced 
with outfitting his entire family with a com- 
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plete winter wardrobe, a comparatively minor 
item to us in Florida. A Congressman from 
a State which has weather comparable to 
that of Washington does not have this added 
clothing expense at the immediate outset of 
taking office nor will he store this clothing 
in mothballs as will the Florida Congressman 
when he leaves Washington to return home 
to live. This expense, of course, affects all 
people and probably is one of the main rea- 
sons for Florida’s continued growth. 

In my particular case, since I have three 
minor children, it was indeed difficult to meet 
the financial requirements of keeping my 
family in winter clothing: maintaining a 
home in Washington and in Florida; travel- 
ing between Washington and south Florida 
on the many occasions the job demands; and 
caring for constituents from my district 
without embarrassment, on the present sal- 
ary of the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Question. What do you think would be an 
adequate salary in these times? 

Answer. Cabinet posts recelve an annual 
salary of $25,000 and the highest civil-service 
salary is received for grade 18, which is $14,- 
800, for such positions as assistants to Cabi- 
net officers. Both of these have larger ap- 
propriations for operating their offices than 
does the Congressman and advantages to 
compensate for other expenses. 

The extremely high cost of living in 
Washington and the other expenses of a 
Congressman warrants, at least, an annual 
salary Of $20,000. 

+ Question. Do you believe low pay has be- 
come a serious obstacle in getting and keep- 
ing good men in Congress? 

Answer. I believe it has had a definite 
influence on maintaining able and qualified 
Members in Congress. Many individuals 
have decided against serving in Congress 
because they know the financial hardships 
they will experience, and they compare the 
Congressional income to the income they 
receive in civilian life. There are those who 
belleve they can make a go of it and they 
actually attempt to do so, but they discover 
in the long run the financial sacrifices great 
enough to cause them to retire. 

Question. Apart from poor financial re- 
turn, what do you consider the principal 
hardship of a Congressman's job? 

Answer. The frustrating experience of try- 
ing to accomplish three jobs at once becomes 
almost beyond personal endurance at times. 

A conscientious Member of the House has 


to try to divide his time between corre- ` 


spondence ‘and assisting individuals with 
personal problems, on committee work, and 
on legislative matters, while actually he 
could spend all of his time on any of the 
three 


Another thing to be considered is that each 
Member of the House of Representatives re- 
ceives the same allocation of funds for his 
staff, stamp, telephone, and telegraph ex- 
penses regardless of the size of his district. 
My district, of Dade and Monroe Counties, 
has a population of over 600,000 and is one 
of the 35 largest districts in the United 
States. While the present allowance might 
be sufficient for a district having 200,000 
to 300,000 people, it Is inadequate to properly 
serve a district as large as the Fourth District 
of Florida, 

In the Senate there is a basic allowance 
for all Senators and then an additional al- 
lowance for each additional certain number 
of citizens in a State. This system should 
be applied to the House of Representatives 
so that Members of large districts are not 
compelled to dig down in their pockets and 
make further financial sacrifices in order to 
serve their constituents properly. 

I have mentioned the frustrating experi- 
ence of trying to maintain homes in both 
Washington and Miami. You might add to 
this that a Congressman with minor child- 
ren finds the longer he remains in Wash- 
ington the less acquaintances his children 
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have in their home town. I do not believe 
it is fair to further deny my children their 
friends and roots in their home town. 

Question. Do you think House Members 
should be elected for longer terms? 

Answer. Definitely, yes. The term of a 
Congressman should be at least 4 years. 

Under the present 2-year term, a Con- 
gressman has 1 full year to devote to serving 
in Congress, but in his second year, if he 
draws opposition, he must negiect a certain 
amount of his congressional duties in order 
to return to his district to campaign. Many 
an able Congressman has placed duty to 
country and district above campaign for 
reelection and, by the strange quirk of the 
voter, finds himself on the outside looking 
in after the election. 

Look at it this way. We are presently faced 
with a world crisis that demands America's 
leadership. The actions of this Congress will 
contribute much to history. Congress con- 
vened for its second session on January 6. 
The Members of the House need as much 
time as possible this year to carefully con- 
sider the problems facing the United States 
and the world without having to think of 
other things such as elections. Yet, this is 
an election year, so that many Congressmen 
will find themselves constantly on the road 
between their districts and Washington, as 
they try to do their job to the best of their 
ability, and attempt to stay in Congress to 
do this job, 5 


Albert Einstein College of Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 25, 1953, it was my happy privilege 
to attend the ground-breaking cere- 
monies of the Albert Einstein College 
of Medicine of Yeshiva University in New 
York City. This will be the first new 
medical college opened in the United 
States in more than 25 years. It repre- 
sents a great joint venture in municipal 
planning with the medical school being 
constructed as an integral part of a 
medical center. 

Dr. Marcus D. Kogel, who served as 
a brilliant commissioner of hospitals for 
the city of New York, has relinquished 
that important post to become dean of 
the medical college. 

On the occasion I refer to, Dr. Kogel 
delivered the following address: 

I am very happy and very proud to play a 
part in this significant celebration today 
symbolizing as it does, the end of the dream- 
ing stage and the beginning of the building 
stage of the Albert Einstein College of Medi- 
cine of Yeshiva University. 

Today marks the great milestone on the 
road to fulfillment. This afternoon the 
ground was broken for the first unit of the 
medical center. 

Prom this hour on—on this magnificent 
site you will see the courage, faith, and the 
dreams of the university president, Dr. 
Belkin, and by the university trustees and 
their devoted supporters, translated first 
into a college of medicine, and ultimately 
into a great medica! center. 

We are now working on a timetable. The 
first class begins in September 1955. By an 
understanding with the medical colleges of 
the rest of the country, formal applications 
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September 1954. 

The slightest interference with the con- 
struct ion schedule which was placed into the 
motion this afternoon, and will require 20 
months to complete, will make it impossible 
to complete the project in time. We must, 
therefore, permit nothing to stand in the way 
and move forward with iron determination 
toward the successful accomplishment of 
our goal, 

A new college of medicine has a unique op- 
portunity to benefit from the experience of 
the past and from the practice of the present, 
both in its curriculum and the physical 
structure which houses its laboratories and 
its Classrooms. 

The planners of the Albert Einstein College 
of Medicine have incorporated all that is good 
and all that has proven to be worthwhile in 
this new construction so that the physician 
of tomorrow will have the ideal environment 
in which to build the foundations for a 
career in medicine. 

We are indebted particularly to three peo- 
ple for planning the structural organization 
of the school in conformity with the 
philosophy and objectives laid down by Dr. 
Belkin, by the university board of trustees 
and by the distinguished advisory councils, 

I have reference to the brilliant neuro- 
pathologist, Dr. Harry M. Zimmerman, to the 
celebrated biochemist and medical educator, 
Dr. Abraham White, and to the very able 
architect, Mr. Joseph Blumenkranz who with 
Dr. White and Dr. Zimmerman made up the 
initial panel of the planning board. 

There are two other architects of this proj- 
ect sitting on this platform. These are our 
mayor, Hon. Vincent R. Impelliteri, and the 
borough president of the Bronx, Hon, 
James J. Lyons. 

They played major roles in the develop- 
ment of this splendid hospital center you 
see here before you, which will complement 
and supplement the college of medicine. 
Their enthusiasm for the college, shared by 
the entire membership of the board of esti- 
mate, the leadership of your mayor in press- 
ing this major hospital project to completion 
and insisting on its affiliation with the Al- 
bert. Einstein College of Medicine in order 
to insure the best quality of care for the 
sick of this city—constitute acts of high 
statesmanship and demonstrate on the part 
of our city fathers, a genuine concern for 
the welfare of our citizens. 

The $40 million hospital center, which is 
New York City's magnificent contribution 
toward this great medical center of Yeshiva 
University, is almost ready and it will begin 
to accept patients on the Ist of July 1954. 

Dr. Emanuel Lifshutz, the medical super- 
intendent of the hospital center, is already 
at work with a small cadre of personnel, 
setting up the equipment and getting the 
hospital ready for the sick. 

As you know, the faculty of the college 
will provide the professional care of patients 
and service the laboratories, so that even 
before the college of medicine admits its 
first student the faculty of medicine of 
Yeshiva University will be hard at work 
taking care of the sick and arranging for 
the reception of the first class of medical 
students. 

Finally, I want to tell you how very proud 
I am to have been entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility of heading the faculty of medi- 
cine of Yeshiva University; and yet, with 
what deep humility I enter upon my duties. 
There are limitless possibilities here for out- 
standing accomplishments. 


I pray that I have the wisdom to measure 
up to my opportunities, However, I feel 
confident that with the help of God, with 
the guidance of the wise president of Yeshiva 
University, with the solid support of the 
university trustees, with the enthusiasm and 
Generosity of the citizens of cur great me- 
tropolis and of the country over—we will 
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build here first one college, then others, 
dedicated to research, to creative teaching, 
and to the development of preventive and 
healing techniques for men and for the 
society of which it is a part. 


Retirement of Judge Charles C. Lockwood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, as of 
January 1 of this year, my friend, Judge 
Charles C. Lockwood, official referee of 
the Brooklyn supreme court, has retired 
from the bench on which he had served 
for the past 22 years. He was originally 
elected to the supreme court in 1931 and 
was reelected in 1945, When he reached 
the statutory retirement age of 70, 6 
years ago, he was named an official 
referee, and served 3 successive 2-year 
terms in the latter capacity. 

Those of us who know Judge Lockwood 

intimately are not surprised to learn 
that he has no intention of retiring com- 
pletely from all active work. He will be 
associated hereafter with the law firm 
of Guggenheimer & Untermeyer in pri- 
vate legal practice. Furthermore, I see 
where Governor Dewey, of New York, has 
named Judge Lockwood as a member 
of a special 12-man committee to formu- 
late a code of ethics for public officials 
and political party functionaries. He is 
unquestionably the perfect man for such 
task. : 
Judge Lockwood is a native of Brook- 
lyn, where he was born 76 years ago. He 
was a member of the New York State 
assembly in 1914, and served in the State 
senate from 1915 to 1922. Although a 
lifelong Republican, Lockwood was ap- 
pointed by the late Governor Alfred E. 
Smith as a member of the State transit 
commission and was subsequently reap- 
pointed to that post by another Demo- 
cratic: governor, the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He held this post until 1931. 
when he was elected to the New York 
supreme court. 

Prior to his election to the bench, Judge 
Lockwood served at various times as 
chairman of the Kings County Repub- 
lican General Committee, and was Re- 
publican candidate for city controller 
and for Lieutenant Governor of New 
York. During his 22-year tenure on the 
supreme court he specialized in transit 
matters, condemnation proceedings, and 
pretrial settlement of cases. He is pres- 
ident of the board of trustees of Brook- 
lyn Law School, a trustee of Brooklyn 
Hospital, Brooklyn Law Library, and of 
Many charitable institutions in our bor- 
ough. 

On the occasion of his retirement from 
the bench, I extend to Judge Lockwood 
my sincerest wishes for a long and active 
life and for many fruitful years of con- 
structive service to our community and 
to the people of New York. Men of his 
caliber and reputation are a source of 
great inspiration to all of us. 


January 15 
‘The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 15, 1954 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp four news- 
paper articles on the subject of the St. 
Lawrence seaway, published in the Sac- 
ramento (Calif.) Bee, the Washington 
Evening Star, the Cleveland Press, and 
the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


From the Sacramento Bee of January 13, 
1954] 
SECURITY PLEA May Boost Sr. LAWRENCE 
PROJECT 

In 1932 President Herbert C. Hoover signed 
with the Canadian Government a treaty 
providing for the joint completion by the 
two countries of the St. Lawrence River 
Waterway project. 

President Hoover characterized the project 
as “the greatest internal improvement yet 
undertaken on the North American Con- 
tinent.” 

The proposal subsequently was given the 
repeated support of Presidents Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman. But it has 
been stymied for more than 20 years in Con- 
gress by the powerful opposition of railroad 
and east-coast shipping interests. 

Now President Dwight D. Eisenhower has 
taken up the cudgels in its beha}. In his 
state of the Union message he said: 

Both nations now need the St. Lawrence 
seaway for security as well as economic 
reasons.” 

Why security? 

Security is intimately allied with the ex- 
tensive development of huge deposits of iron 
discovered in recent years in Quebec and in 
Labrador, It is from this region that the 
big American steel makers expect to get the 
easily mined high-grade ore to replace the 
rapidly dwindling stocks in the Lake Superior 
region which heretofore has supplied 85 per- 
cent of the American steel industry’s tron 
needs. 

Completion of the St. Lawrence seaway 
would provide the United States with a safe 
and economical means of access to this vast 
deposit of Canadian ore, 

By 1960, the National Resources Board has 
estimated, 80 million tons of this ore must 
be had to supply American needs. 

This situation apparently is the fulcrum 
President Eisenhower plans to use to the 
utmost in obtaining at long last a congres- 
sional go-ahead signal on the project. 

Actually, the project involves only 115 

miles of the 2,350 miles of the St. Lawrence 
from Duluth to the ocean, This lies between 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., and Montreal, 
The American part on the construction of 
the n locks would be limited to the 
46-mile river stretch from Ogdensburg to the 
point where the river ceases to be the inter- 
national boundary line. This Is commonly 
referred to as the International Rapids. 

It will be a red feather in his hat if Presi- 
dent Eisenhower succeeds fh getting action 
8 his three predecessors were unable to 

O 80. 


From the Washington Evening Star] 
PERHAPS THE LAST CHANCE 


The St. Lawrence seaway project has been 
listed as one of the first subjects for con- 
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sideration in the Senate. President Eisen- 
hower has urged, for economic and security 
reasons, that our participation with Canada 
should be authorized. 

It would be naive to believe that this de- 
gree of priority necessarily implies a speedy 
or amicable disposition of an issue that has 
been pending in one form or another before 
every Congress and administration since the 
time of President Coolidge. Strong support 
for the development plan has been countered 
by equally strong and resourceful opposition. 
It is pertinent to point out, however, that 
the Canadian Government served notice last 
year that it is prepared to go on with the 
project alone if the United States does not 
decide soon whether to participate. 

The State of New York is making plans, 
and has received Federal approval, to join 
with Canada in certain of the power develop- 
ment features. Construction of the seaway 
and the question of who is to control it re- 
main as issues for further determination. 
Congress may be facing Its final opportunity 
to fix the role, if any, of this Government. 
It should consider the matter in the light of 
the national interest, rather than that of 
Sectional or private considerations, 


Press of January 14, 
54] 
Lasr-Drren STUPIDITY 

Wouldn't it be silly if the United States 
suddenly surrendered control of the Panama 
Canal to some other country? 

Ot course, 

But not much sillier than the curious ar- 
guments that the United States should leave 
the building—and the control—of the St. 
Lawrence seaway exclusively to Canada. 

The seaway is now being debated in the 
Senate. The opposition, as usual, is intense. 

Opposition comes from the railroads, from 
eastern ocean ports, and from the coal in- 
dustry. 

Their selfish interest u obvious. 

Eastern ports don't want to lose shipping 
to lake ports like Cleveland. 

Railroads don’t want any freight they now 
haul into the Midwest moving in by water. 

The coal industry doesn’t like the idea of 
Producing power with water, an important 
byproduct of the seaway. 

But since the seaway will be bullt by Can- 
ada whether the United States comes in or 
not, what do the opponents really hope to 
gain now? 

If they succeed in keeping the United 
States out, it only means: 

The United States will have no control 
over what ships come into the Great Lakes. 

The United States will have no control 
Over the amount of tolls American ships 


[From the Cleveland 
19 


pay. 

The United States will have no voice in 
the military defense of the seaway, although 
it will be an important thoroughfare for 
Ore moving to midwestern steel mills. 

Seaway opponents have already lost thelr 
Selfish fight to block construction. 

Isn't it time they accepted the inevitable 
and withdrew their opposition to giving the 
United States the voice it must have in sea- 
Way management? 


[From the Washington Post of January 10, 
1954] 
Tr's Seaway Time 

With President Eisenhower giving positive 
iudorsement to the St. Lawrence seaway and 
with the Wiley bill scheduled as the unfin- 
ished business before the Senate, this project 
appears to have the best chance in its long 
history for congressional- approval. The 
Taltroad, coal, and Atlantic seaboard inter- 
ests opposing the seaway bill reportedly now 
Concede that it will pass the Senate. Sena- 
tor Maxx. of Colorado, who voted 2 years 
agọ to recommit a seaway bill, is now said 
to favor the present measure. As chairman 
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of the Republican Conference in the Senate, 
he is expected to swing several yotes to the 
project. And if the Senate acts promptly, 
the chance of pushing the measure through 
the House should be good. 

There la no mystery behind the changing 
attitude of some legislators toward the sea- 
way. In the first place the Wiley bill differs 
sharply from previous measures linking con- 
struction of the seaway with a gigantic 
Federal power project. Under the present 
arrangement, power development on the St. 
Lawrence, so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, would be left to New York State. 
Congress would commit itself only to con- 
struction of the seaway in the International 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence, as a self-liquidat- 
ing project, with the understanding that 
Canada would build the other sections. 

Probably more important is the certainty 
that Canada will build the seaway alone if 
the United States does not promptly assume 
a share in the project. This would mean, 
of course, Canadian control of the seaway, 
although American shipping will make the 
greater use of it and pay most of the tolls. 
Legislators are thus coming to see that it 
would be tragically shortsighted for the 
United States to relinquish its interest in 
this great waterway, particularly at a time 
when American steel companies are planning 
to draw increasingly upon Labrador iron ore 
that will move through the proposed seaway. 
The President and the National Security 


Council regard the seaway, moreover, as an. 


asset to the defense of the North American 
continent that should be under joint United 
States-Canadian control. 

Sklu another reason for the strength gath- 
ering behind the bill is that now is a propi- 
tious time for construction of the seaway. 
When the project was recommended during 
World War II. this newspaper opposed it on 
the ground that materials and Jabor could 
not then be diverted into a long-range un- 
dertaking that might have no bearing on 
winning the war. Even during the Korean 
war and the initial stages of our defense 
buildup, strong arguments against launch- 
ing the seaway project could be made. Now 
the time is propitious. The downturn in 
economic activity makes it especially desir- 
able to undertake public works that will 
ultimately pay for themselves, strengthen 
our economy and become great national 
assets, 

In these circumstances the clear duty of 
Congress is to pass the seaway bill. 


International Harmony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, thought- 
ful men have long ago understood the 
true meaning of brotherhood for all hu- 
man beings and, consequently, since the 
dawn of civilization men have preached 
the unity of the human race. Many cen- 
turies ago the erudite scholars of the 
Jewish Talmud asked: 

Why were all men made to descend from 
the same human couple? 


And they replied in these words: 
In order that different tribes and races 


should not take it into their heads that they 


are better than the rest of humanity, 


I was reminded of this thought re- 
cently when I read a most interesting 
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article in the December 1953 issue of 
Reader’s Digest entitled “A Rare Bit of 
Singing and Dancing.” The article deals 
with the story of the international music 
festival at the little Welsh town of Llan- 
gollen, celebrated for a period of 5 days 
each year in the month of July, with an 
attendance reaching over 100,000 persons 
coming from many parts of the world. 
Last summer no less than 130 choirs and 
30 dance groups from 22 countries, in- 
cluding the United States, participated 
in this event. 

Mr. Speaker, I can think of no better 
way to create a great bond of friendship 
among the peoples of many nations than 
through such events as the festival at 
Llangollen. As I read the account of 
that festival, I kept thinking: Is it not 
high time for a certain leader of the 
world to realize that people everywhere 
love life and want to live it in their own 
way? Is it not time for this certain 
leader who claims to be peace-loving, to 
understand that guns and bombs—even 
the A-bomb and the H-bomb—cannot 
ihe the intense desire of people to 

ve? 

What can be a more ideal setting for 
true brotherliness and peaceful harmony 
than the festival at Llangollen? Per- 
haps, if peace-loving Georgi Malenkov 
of the Soviet Union could visit Llan- 
gollen and observe the festive spirit of 
the people representing the various na- 
tions, he would begin to understand the 
real meaning of brotherly relationship 
and appreciate the.aspirations of people 
all over the world for true peace. It 
might even be a good idea for the peo- 
ple of Llangollen to extend an invita- 
tion to Mr. Malenkov, all expenses paid, 
to attend their festival and to observe 
everything at firsthand. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to insert 
into the Recorp the article referred to 
above in the hope it will strike a re- 
sounding chord in the human symphony 
for world peace: 

A Rare Brr or Srwotwo anD DANCING 


(By George Kent) 

For 11 months of the year the little Welsh 
town of Liangollen is as gray and sleepy as 
& cocoon. Then in July out comes the but- 
terfly—and for 5 days there is wild dancing 
in the streets and top-of-the-lungs singing 
by men and women dressed to the last silver 
button in their native costumes, 

These are the days of the Olympic games 
of music, the annual international Eistedd- 
fod (pronounced es-teth-vod), when sing- 
ers and dancers from Europe and America 
take over the town. Austrians yodel; Span- 
lards beat out rhythms with their heels; 
Irishment fife; Dutch, Norwegians, and 
Americans put their heads together in close 
harmony. And Welshmen, never loath to 
sing, roll out their hymniike tunes in the 
competition of nation against nation. 

This year more than 2,000 men, women, 
and children, representing 22 countries, com- 

in a great arena. There were 130 
choirs, 30 dance groups, close to 100 soloists. 
Not one of them was a professional. The 
cash prizes they sought to win were trivial. 
The contestants took away with them some- 
thing far more preclous—a warm feeling of 
fellowship with the peoples of other nations, 

You could not fall to see it if you watched 
them say goodbye to one another on the last 
day. Ukrainians, refugee millworkers living 
in England, tore ribbons from their costumes 
and wound them about the necks of Dutch 
and Breton friends. Spaniards gave awuy 
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their castanets. I saw a woman dancer put 
her ex te tortoise-shell comb into the 
hair of the gaunt old woman who had been 
her hostess. Then the train came in and 
everybody was kissing everybody else and 
saying things in his own language. The 
words few understood, but the sentiment was 
the language of simple affection. 

Llangollen is a lovely place in the Berwyn 
Hills, about 200 miles northwest of London. 
It has an old ruined castle, a wooded canal, 
and the frisky River Dee, from which fisher- 
men take salmon within view of the main 
street. It is the home of the Yale family; 
Elihu Yale, who founded Yale University, is 
buried 14 miles away. 

The International Eisteddfod is entirely 
Liangolien’s party. More than 300 men and 
women give all or part of their time every 
day of the year; and except for permanent 
office help no one is paid a penny. 

The housing of visitors is handled by a 
committee of housewives, schoolteachers, 
store clerks. With an attendance often ex- 
ceeding 130,000, schools, churches, and union 
halls are converted into dormitories, and 
every spare bed within 20 miles is comman- 
deered. Throughout the year. there are 
thousands of letters to type, pamphlets and 
pieces of music to tuck into envelopes—and 
thousands of telephone calls to answer. 
Anybody with an afternoon or evening to 
spare reports at the offices for work. 

Men and women pot the loveliest flowers 
from their gardens and bring them to the 
huge eisteddfod tent on the town's only level 
5-acre tract, there to form a solid bank of 
living color in front of the big stage. When 
the foreign teams arrive, townspeople are at 
the station in London or at the docks in 
Liverpool to escort them to Llangollen. 

Shopkeepers and hotel owners naturally 
make money out of the event: Deposits of 
some $75,000 above average have been re- 
corded in the town’s two banks. But for 
the great majority money is not the incen- 
tive. Scorces, of homeowners, for example, 
refuse payment from their foreign guests. 
The show to the idealism of the 
Welsh character and is done for the sake 
of international good will. 

This affair at Liangollen, now 7 years old, 
1s an offshoot of the Royal National Eistedd- 
fod, a purely Welsh institution going back 
perhaps 800 years. “Eistedd” in Welsh means 
to sit; “fod” is a place. Together they make 
a word for a meeting of people to listen to 
poetry, singing, and the playing of musical 
instruments. Hundreds of eisteddfods take 
place in Wales every year. Abroad, wherever 
Welshmen live there are others. There was 
a huge eisteddfod at the Chicago World's 
Fair at the turn of the century and this year 
Utica, N. Y., celebrated its 97th. 

The International was the brain child of a 


and danger, 

The song outlasted the bombardment and 
it seemed to Tudor that here, symbolically, 
‘was an answer to the problems of the world. 
Music, the one language all peoples under- 
stood, might make a chorus that would si- 
lence the guns for all time. 

After the war Tudor enlisted the interest 
of Gwynn Williams, a composer and pub- 
lisher of music, and together they talked to 


George Northing, mayor of Liangollen. He 


A little figuring showed that such a gath- 
ering would cost the town about $40,000, an 
enormous sum for Llangollen with a popula- 
tion of 3,000. The committee passed the hat. 
A garage owner tossed in $150; a housewife 
gave a dollar, a schoolboy a penny. Finally 
there was a fund of $5,000. Hardly enough, 
but the credit of Liangollen was good. 
Tudor and his associates sent out invitations. 


; 
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Por a discouragingly long time no foreign 
group responded. Then the first entry— 
from Kalmar, Sweden. Others came in 8 
rusi—from Belfast in Northern Ireland, 
Oporto in Portugal, from Florence and 
Milan in Italy, from Winschoten in Holland. 
There were 14 altogether. 

The committee put out an urgent call for 
chairs—enough to accommodate 8,000 per- 
sons. In response came upholstered chairs 
out of parlors, sturdy oak ones out of kitch- 
ents, settees, milking stools. Pews were bor- 
rowed from churches, benches from the 
schools. 

The first year was an enormous success, 
spiritually and financially, The eisteddfod 
netted $6,000 from the sale of tickets, and it 
has continued to return a profit. Last year’s 
show, for example, cost $165,000, but cleared 
$18,000. The profit goes into a fund for im- 
proving the festival and into a sinking fund 
to erect a permanent structure as a gather- 
ing place. 

Competition in the singing follows rigid 
rules. All groups sing three songs: one in 
Latin, one a set piece assigned by the eistedd- 
fod and a third of their own choosing. Lis- 
tening to one-hundred-odd choirs sing the 
same piece of music may sound monotonous, 
but it is astonishing how different it sounds 
when rendered by a group of London police- 
men and by Austrian store clerks. 

Evenings are pure entertainment: soloists 


and choirs sing, various groups dance, and 


always there is either a fine symphony or- 
chestra or a ballet company from London. 

The great attraction at Llangollen, how- 
ever, is the spirit displayed. On both sides 
of the footlights, these are simple people. 
This year, for example, the Dutch singers 
were all factory workers, the French dancers 
vineyard bands, the women's choir from 
Bergen, Norway, office employees or house- 
wives: 

Fred Tomlinson, conductor of the Rossen- 
dale (England) winning choir, was asked if 
he were a professional musician. “Good 
heavens, no,” he replied. “I'm foreman in a 
slipper factory.” 

All got to Llangollen the hard way. The 
Dutch made expenses by collecting and sell- 
ing wastepaper. A choir from Lyons, France, 
made the trip with money from benefit con- 
certs. One from Plymouth, England, sold 
rhubarb and gave bridge parties and rum- 
mage sales. 

Of all this the audience is aware and in- 
tensely appreciative. Once listeners were 
casually informed by the chairman that 
Luigi Castolozzi, conductor of the Milan 
group, had sold his piano in order to defray 
expenses. The audience began to whisper 
and after a while there was $450—to help 
pay the cost of a new plano. 

In villages near Liangolien, where many 
of the contestants are quartered, the choirs 
sing again after the big tent has gone dark, 
They sing in churches and on river banks. 
In Cefn Mawr the Spanish singers of Alma- 
den and a choir of local factory workers sang 
to each other until 4 o'clock in the morning. 
In Glyn Ceiriog the Schleswig-Holstein group 
strolled up and down the lanes singing while 
the Welsh at windows and in doorways re- 
sponded, I remember particularly one Dutch 
group singing on a night that was so black 
you could not see the faces of the Choir. 
Their conductor donned white gloves, and 
tt was thrilling to watch those apparently 
unattached hands marking the beat. 

Last July's meeting was honored by the 
visit of Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh. Long before the royal couple 
arrived the tent resounded with the singing 
‘of hymns. On the slopes outside, 25,000 
more listened to the music through loud- 
speakers. Below, in the town itself, there 
are amplifiers so that the music from the 
eisteddfod stage is audible to 50,000 persons. 

On the stage to welcome the Queen were 
10 choirs—about 800 voices—and when she 
made her way to the stage the massed singers 
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rolled out Bach's All Honor, Praise and 
Blessing. The song was taken up by the 
audience and by thousands outside the tent. 
Down in Llangollen buses stopped and activ- 
ity in the stores ceased as people in the 
streets and houses added their voices to the 
welcome. It was the loveliest musical ova- 
tion the ruler of a people ever received. 

Tudor’s idea grows each year. Spain now 
has its own dancing eisteddfod. Visits back 
and forth among groups in Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark are a development which may 
in time evolve into an all-Scandinavian 
musical assembly. 

The wealth of high spirits that pours 
through the little market town on the Dee Is 
creating a bond among peoples of different 
languages and backgrounds. 


Are “New Look” Defense Policy Man- 
power Reductions Threatening Our 
Security? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, as my 
colleagues here on the floor of the House 
and my constituents back home know, 
I have always supported wholeheartedly 
a strong defense establishment for our 
country. This support is the outgrowth 
of my experience in the military service 
as a combat officer during World War II. 
I was in hopes then, as I am sure we all 
were, that never again would our sons, 
nor the sons of the mothers and fathers 
all over the country, be called upon to 
suffer the anguish and horror of another 
war, with its inevitable depletion of the 
Nation's irreplaceable young manhood 
and our diminishing national resources. 

During World War I, this Nation suf- 
fered 364,800 casualties and spent $33 
billion. In World War I the casualties 
rose to 1,066,938 and to the astronomical 
sum of $330 billion—3'% times greater in 
terms of casualties and 10 times as great 
in dollars spent; and then we had Korea, 
with its 27,711 casualties and untold bil- 
lions stil] to be tabulated. That is why, 
Mr. Speaker, I voice my own and many 
of my colleagues’ deep concern over re- 
cent announcements by the present ad- 
ministration on the reduction and re- 
reployment of our Armed Forces, com- 
monly referred to as the “new look.” I, 
for one, do not intend to gamble with our 
national defense; nor do I believe the 
people of this country wants us to do so. 
Apparently this legislative body has been 
called upon to support this program 
without being informed of the circum- 
stances or conditions upon which these 
decisions have been based. 

Are we being led to believe the threat 
from Communist Russia has so radical- 
ly diminished that we can afford to 
gamble with the security of this Nation 
as well as the free world? Do we have 
a peace treaty with Austria? With Ger- 
many? Orin Korea? Has the Kremlin 
agreed to any disarmament proposals or 
to any plan for atomic control, or in fact 
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hcnored any agreement among the com- 
munity of nations? 

If so, Mr. Speaker, I am not aware of 
it, and if there has been a radical change 
by the Communists, this legislative body 
and the people of this country should be 
So informed. Not only bave there been 
no overt acts by the Communists leading 
to peace, but Communist Russia and its 
Satellites are maintaining and building 
a war machine of tanks, planes, and sub- 
Marines second to none. To augment 
this powerful striking force, it has been 
announced that Russia has atomic 
Weapons and, in fact, may be ahead of 
the free world in nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear developments. . Those of you 
who have witnessed an atomic explo- 
sion—and many of you have—do not 
have to be reminded what this means. 

In the face of this threat to our way 
of life and to freedom everywhere, we 
have been called upon to support a pro- 
fram which is based upon the following 
Premises: 

(a) That a strong retaliatory air and 
sea power will deter aggression. and blast 
the aggressor into submission if war is 
thrust upon us; and 

(b) That the present combat effec- 
tiveness of our Armed Forces can be 
maintained by reducing the number of 
men in our military establishment 
through the development of new 
Weapons and “slicing away the fat! 
that is, reducing our support. units. 

Mr, Speaker, as one who has been 
Privileged to lead soldiers into combat, 

- I view with deep concern the effects of 
Such a program based largely upon sup- 
position rather than fact, which affects 
this Nation's ability to wage war and to 
win if war is thrust upon it. Are we 
not guilty of subscribing to the easier, 
more popular way to win a war as advo- 
cated by wishful thinkers? Are we cast- 
ing aside what history recorded in all 
wars down through the centuries that 


wars, hot and cold, are waged for the. 


purpose of controlling land areas, areas 
which are the source of the world's 
wealth. While control of the air above 
and the sealanes are vital, the decisive 
battle will be determined on the land. 
Nowhere in history has airpower alone 
been able to stop aggression. And Korea 
and Indochina have indicated no 
change in this pattern. The hard cold 
facts—unsavory as they may be—are 
that the ground forces must dig out the 
aggressor before victory can be achieved. 

As part of the new look we are called 
upon to support a program which is also 
based upon the premise that greater 
combat effectiveness can be gained by 
Teducing the number of men in our 
Armed Forces through the development 
of new weapons and reductions, pri- 
marily in our support forces. What are 
these new weapons that will make such 
a reduction possible? Can we reduce 
the Armed Forces and expect the Army, 
Navy, and toa lesser degree the Air Force 
to carry out their assigned missions 
equally effectively? History shows that 
with the development of new weapons, 
each more complex and destructive than 
its predecessor, more manpower, not less, 
is required to keep it in action. Is this 
truth no longer valid? Can we now en- 
age in wishful thinking of the push- 
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button warfare strategists who would 
lead us to believe that this day has 
arrived? I repeat, what are these new 
weapons? How may do we have? How 
are they used, and by whom? I realize 
the security aspects of this revelation, 
but certainly Members of Congress pri- 
marily concerned with military matters 
should have this information and I have 
no assurance from my colleagues that 
such is the case. 3 

I know of no responsible official in the 
administration who discounts the ability 
of Russia to produce and use atomic and 
nuclear weapons. In fact, we are pe- 
riodically warned by administration 
spokesmen that Russia is capable of de- 
livering atomic and nuclear explosives to 
our continent. In addition to its arsenal 
of atomic and nuclear weapons, it is com- 
mon knowledge that Russia maintains 
vast numbers of ground troops, great 
quantities of armor, and a rapidly ex- 
panding tactical Air Force. In sub- 
stance, the administration is asking the 
Congress of the United States and the 
American people to believe that through 
some mysterious formula recently de- 
vised, our Nation, depending primarily 
on airpower and atomic and nuclear 
weapons, can deal successfully with an 
enenry which also possesses atomic and 
nuclear weapons, a numerically superior 
air force, tremendous numbers of well- 
trained, well-equipped ground troops, 
and their supporting units. It must be 
emphasized also, that in addition to the 
massive army which the Russians con- 
trol directly, that they have access to 
unlimited supplies of manpower in their 
satellite countries, and particularly in 
Asia. 


During the past few years, we have 
been repeatedly warned of the presence 
of a rapidly growing fleet of Russian sub- 
marines. We have been told that ad- 
vance types of Russian submarines exist 
in such quantities that they could suc- 
cessfully challenge our control of the 
shipping lanes. In the face of a dras- 
tically reduced naval arm, what solution 
is being advanced in the new look” to 
deal with this growing threat to our naval 
superiority? 

Let me make it clear that I support the 
maintenance and expansion of a power- 
ful Air Force. We must continue re- 
Search and development of atomic and 
nuclear weapons. I raise the question, 
however, as to whether sharp curtail- 
ment in Army ground forces and naval 
arms will leave us an adequate Defense 
Establishment, 


Most of you remember that well worn 
phrase of “slicing off the fat” of only 
a few years ago when the then Secretary 
of Defense started cutting the Armed 
Forces. As a result of this reduction our 
Armed Forces, especially ground combat 
and support units, when suddenly called 
upon to resist aggression in Korea, were 
woefully inadequate. Combat divisions 
were at half strength; regiments con- 
sisted of two battalions instead of three; 
and our combat support forces were seri- 
ously lacking. It was only through the 
heroic efforts and sacrifices of a handful 
of ground forces that gained for us suf- 
ficient time to prevent the aggressor 
from engulfing all of Korea. 
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As another part of the new look in 
our combat forces, the announcement 
has been made that two divisions will be 
withdrawn from Korea. Are we being 
asked to support another program of 
bring the boys home in the face of an 
armed truce? Will not this action be 
viewed by a ruthless aggressor as a sign 
of weakness? Are we going to break 
faith with those who have already made 
the supreme sacrifice, and to sacrifice 
needlessly the lives of thousands more 
of our youth because we did not have 
the fortitude to stick it out? We made 
that mistake in World War I and World 
War II and it appears to me we are doing 
it again and if this is unfortunately true, 
what will be the reaction of our allies 
as well as the Communists. Are we in- 
viting further aggression? I should like 
to know the set of circumstances sur- 
rounding this decision and I feel it is the 
responsibility of Congress to determine 
the facts. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I, along 
with many of my colleagues, do not have 
the answers to the questions that have 
been raised. I do not pretend to be a 
military expert nor do I have the infor- 
mation that is available to the admin- 
istration. I do, however, have complete 
confidence in our military leaders and 
before I can support such a program 
that has been laid down, there must be 
further assurance that such a program 
is sound and its adoption will not im- 
pair the safety of this country. 
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Agricultural Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. SCHOEPPEI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Ezra Taft Benson, before the 
American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, at Colorado Springs, Colo., on Jan- 
Uary 13, 1954. Because of the impor- 
tance the entire agricultural program 
bears to the activities of the Senate, as 
Well as of the House of Representatives, 
and in view of the President's messagé 
On that subject, I deem it of great im- 
Portance that the Secretary's speech be 
Made a part of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

PEACE, PLENTY, AND PROSPERITY 
(Address by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 

Taft Benson before the American National 

Cattlemen's Association, Colorado Springs, 

Colo., January 13, 1954) 

I am highly honored to have a part with 
You here in this annual convention of the 
American National Cattlemen's Association. 
This great organization, representing thou- 
Sands of cattle growers throughout the Na- 
tion, is today, as it has been for more than a 
half century. a major force for progress in 
American agriculture. I assure you that I 
Count it a particular privilege to have this 
Opportunity to be with you today. 

On Thursday of last weck President Elsen- 
hower addressed the Congress on the state 
Of the Union. In the section devoted to 
agriculture, he indicated his thinking as re- 
Bards improvements in our farm programs, 
Two days ago he transmitted to the Congress 
his detailed recommendations in this field. It 
is principally these recommendations that I 
Want to discuss with you today. 

The well-being and security of our people, 
an the President has said, requires a stable 
and a prosperous agriculture. — 

As cattlemen, you are painfully aware that 
the past few years have brought you some 
dificult problems, not of your own making. 

tt us begin by examining a few facts. 

In April 1951, cattle prices recoived by 
farmers average $30.30 per 100 pounds, a rèc- 
Ord high caused by the Korean war Inflation. 

en this administration took office in Jan- 
Uary 1953 that price had fallen to $19.70 and 
Was still sliding. In Apru 1953, just 2 years 
After the peak, the price was 617.30. Owing 
to extremely large marketings during the 

ar, there were some further declines, with 
he result that prices at mid-December stood 
at £14.80, up slightly from the preceding 
month. 

There is little need for me to repeat all the 
Causes of the serious situation in beef prices, 

ere were many factors involved: The big 

Crease in cattle numbers, the decline in the 
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demand for breeding cattle, Uquidation of 
some cattle because of drought and lack of 
feed, a slight weakening in the general price 
level and a lack of confidence in the future 
on the part of some feeders, OPS fixed prices 
and compulsory grading, and in a small num- 
ber of cases, perhaps, lack of credit resources. 

Such were the problems—most of them 
years in the making—that confronted this 
administration when we took office last Jan- 
uary. And we also acquired a big armful of 
other problems at the same time, all of them 
needing immediate action. 

We moved vigorously, and we moved 
promptly. But I would call your attention 
especially to this. In our every action we 
have resolutely stayed on the road that leads 
to wider personal freedom, sounder public 
policies, and in the end, more farm pros- 
perity. And you, the producers of livestock, 
faced up to the situation with real courage, 
I commend you with my whole heart. We 
realize the personal hardship caused by the 
drought and the declining market. Yet you 
did not call for the Government to take over, 
nor did you demand that we institute uns 
wise methods of supporting beef-cattle prices. 

The administration attacked this problem 
in sound and sensible ways—through the 
elimination of price controls and compul- 
sory grading; through a vast beef-purchase 
program; through an emergency drought- 
relief program; through an aggressive beef- 
merchandising program carried on in cooper- 
ation with the Nation's food industry. 

The beef purchase program diverted an 
estimated 865,000 head of lower grade cattle, 
mostly cows, from normal trade channels. 
This action strongly supported market prices 
of these grades of cattle, despite the enor- 
mous tide of marketings. 

Through the emergency feed program, 
started last July. a total of more than 1,200,- 
000 tons of feed have been, or will shortly 
be, made available to farmers from CCC- 
owned stocks, . 

Emergency credit assistance enabled 
drought-stricken farmers to maintain their 
foundation herds. More than 2,100 farmers 
and ranchers have obtained this kind of as- 
sistance, their loans totaling nearly $22 mu- 
lion, In addition, disaster loans were ex- 
tended to 5,500 farmers and stockmen in the 
total amount of almost $9 million. 

Taken together, these actions constituted 
a massive attack on the beef supply and price 
problem in 1953. Marketings of cattle and 
calves reached 36 million head, the greatest 
in all our history. As a result of the record 
volume of slaughter in 1953, cattle numbers 
at the start of the current year are probably 
no greater than a year ago. 

Because of the adjustment that has been 
made, the task of stabilizing the cattle mar- 
ket is now easier than would have been 
thought possible a year or two ago, 

Furthermore, this reduction in numbers 
has been brought about in the right way— 
through increasing the consumption of beef. 
The 36 million head of cattle slaughtered in 
1953 were quickly channeled to consumers’ 
tables, not into storage. Because this meat 
went Into stomachs of consumers, it ls no 
longer a sword hanging over the head of the 
cattle Industry. And that it actually did go 
into consumption is testified by the fact that 
in the United States in 1953 we ate on the 
average about 75 pounds of beef per person— 
an all-time record. 


Cattlemen are making the adjustments 
needed to give the prospect of a sound, 
healthy beef business, producing for use, win- 
ning customers, and widening markets. 

By contrast, producers of the basic crops, 
with rigid price supports at 90 percent of 
parity, have found their commodities priced 
out of the market, their customers looking 
to other sources of supply, and the necessary 
adjustments still unmade, 

We have carried out the law on price sup- 
ports in every respect. In many ways we 
have even gone beyond the requirements of 
the law—with incentives for providing grain 
storage capacity—resealing of corn, wheat, 
and oats, and maximum support on dairy 
products. We have given the existing pro- 
gram every possible opportunity to prove 
itself. The only thing it has proved is that 
it does not have the answer to agriculture’s 
problems in the 1950's. [Applause.] 

Through the use of high rigid price sup- 
ports, mountainous surpluses of farm prod- 
ucts have been built up. At the same time, 
farm prices and incomes have continued the 
3-year downtrend that began after the post- 
Korea peak in February 1951. 

The storage facilities of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation now bulge with our sur- 
plus stocks of wheat, corn, cotton, dairy 
products, and certain vegetable oils. These 
stocks are hanging over the market, de- 
pressing farmers’ prices and incomes. They 
are costing the taxpayer heavily—storage 
costs alone are running at the rate of nearly 
half a million dollars per day. They are 
throwing farm production patterns out of 
gear and hindering our efforts to create and 
expand farm markets. They are leading to 
bitterness and misunderstanding between 
consumors and farmers. 

This is our position at present. We are 
nearing the limits of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation's borrowing authority—$6% bil- 
Hon—even though this authority was raised 
by $2 billion in 1950. 

In October 1952, CCC investments in farm 
commodity holdings totaled about §2 billion, 
In October 1953 they totaled $4% billion, 
By next June they may well be at the legal 
limit with the need for further investments 
still mounting. We are forced to seek a 
higher limit on CCC's borrowing authority. 

We have in prospect a carryover of wheat 
in the amount of 800 million bushels—a full 
year's domestic requirement. We have a 

ve cotton carryover of 9.6 million 
bales—another full year's domestic need. 
We envisage a corn carryover of 900 million 
bushels—far above normal. The prospective 
carryover of food fats and olis is 125 billion 
pounds—nearly double the carryover in Oc- 
tober 1952. We entered the year 1954 with 
the biggest reserve of dalry products on rece 
ord—about 814 billion pounds of milk equiv- 
alent. 

When demand ts growing—as in World War 
II. or the early postwar years, or the period 
shortly after fighting broke out in Korea— 
then prices are High rigid supports 
are used but little, if at all, There are no 
real surpluses. Since there is ample demand 
for farm commodities, the production pat- 
tern is not affected. And to many it seems 
that this prosperity is the result of the 
support program. 

When the pendulum swings the other 
way—when supplies outrun demand—when 
surpluses accumulate—when acreage must be 
drastically reduced—then, and only then, do 
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the real effects of high rigid supports 
show up. 

This is the situation that now confronts 
us, and that has been confronting the Nation 
for several years. 
ö I am sure that President Eisenhower had 

this situation In mind when he pledged to 
the people of America in September 1952 that 
he would do all in his power to develop an 
Improved farm program. 

Here is what he said at Kasson, Minn.: 

“We now have at least 2 years in which to 
plan ahead. We must use this valuable time 
to figure out sound means and methods of 
maintaining and expanding both security 
and opportunities in agriculture. We must 
mobilize all of the brains in agriculture— 
farmers, your farm organization leaders, 
your farm-wise legislators, your agricultural 
specialists, and research workers—to Join 
with us to bulld and improve our long-range 
farm policies and programs.” 

Very early last year—even before the new 
administration took office—we began to ex- 
plore the program needs of agriculture. 
This was done at the request of President 
Eisenhower. Since then we have been work- 
ing with farmers and farm leaders—with 
representatives of more than 60 colleges, ex- 
periment stations, foundations, and research 
organizations—with leaders in every segment 
of the agricultural industry, including over 
30 commodity groups—with leading agricul- 
tural economists, and with Members of Con- 
gress. We have analyzed some 16,000 letters 
offering farm program suggestions. In addi- 
tion we have reviewed past farm legislation. 
And we have had much consultation with 
the President and his staff. 

The new farm program proposals of the 
President are his; they are the products of 
this administration. We in the Department 
of Agriculture are happy to have been of 
service to him in the enormous task of study 
and analysis that was involved. And his 

have Our 100 percent support. 

Now, what aré the elements of the new 

that is proposed? : 

First, the President recommends that price 
supports be adjustable or variable rather 
_ than rigid. Congress provided for this flex- 

ible method of support in the Agricultural 

Acts of 1948 and 1949. But it has never been 

tted to operate for the so-called basic 
commodities—cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, 
rice, and peanuts. Congress extended man- 
datory price support for these commodities 
at 90 percent of parity through 1954 as a 
wartime emergency Incentive, Rigid sup- 
ports were never intended for peace time use. 

Applause. 

Under the proposed program, the adjust- 
able price support provisions of the acts of 
1948 and 1949 would be put into effect after 
1954 for all the basics except tobacco, which 
would remain under its present program. In 
general, the adjustable system calls for price 
supports up to 90 percent of modernized 
parity. The support levels, and any neces- 
sary production controls, are adjustable ac- 
cording to the supply situation of the respec- 
tive commodities. The price support level 
for a particular’ commodity would be lowered 
as the supply of the commodity Increases 
above the normal supply. Price support 
would be raised again as the supply of the 
commodity is reduced. 

Variable price supports offer many advan- 
tages. They promote shifts in production 
and supply to meet changes in demand—they 
encourage more production when more is 
needed and they put on the brakes when 
supplies are burdensome. They would avoid 
the difficulties of rigid supports that freeze 
production into the patterns of the out- 

e the. Presi 

Gy ENG dent proposes that all 
price-supported commodities be placed on a 
fair basis by applying the new or modernized 
parity formula to all of them. This is the 
formula set forth in the acts of 1948 and 
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1949. Under present provisions, parity prices 
for the basic commodities—wheat, cotton, 
corn, peanuts, rice, and tobacco—are calcu- 
lated either on the old formula (based on 
1910-14) or on the new formula (based on a 
moving 10-year average), whichever Is high- 
er, until January 1, 1956. Since the new for- 
mula results in a higher parity for rice and 
tobacco, parity for these crops is now com- 
puted on the new basis. 

It seems manifestly unfair to figure parity 
for most farm products. by one formula and 
for others by another. Furthermore, the 
old formula is based on the pretractor days 
of 1910-14. It does not take account of 
changes in production techniques and shifts 
in consumer demand since that period as 
does the modernized formula. 

Based on December 15 figures, the parity 
price for corn under the old formula is 11 
percent higher than under the new; for 
wheat it is about 15 percent higher under 
the old formula; for peanuts 20 percent; and 
for cotton, 5 percent. 

President Eisenhower proposes that use of 
the old parity formula for wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, and peanuts be allowed to expire as 
now scheduled on January 1, 1956. 

But for most of these commodities the 
change would be too abrupt if it were made 
in just one year. The President purposes, 
therefore, that the changeover be gradual 
and cushioned by the adoption of transi- 
tional parity. This would be accomplished 
by limiting the parity level change to 5 per- 
cent per year until modernized parity would 
be completely in effect. This administration 
is solidly determined to do everything in its 
power to minimize any possible adjustment 
which might be occasioned by the transi- 
tion to a sound and effective agricultural 
price support program. 

Together, variable supports related to pro- 
duction, and use of the modernized parity 
formula offer definite attractions to livestock 
producers of all kinds—-cattle growers, dairy- 
men, and hog and poultry producers. 

As cattle growers, you know what rigid 
high price supports for feed grains and con- 
centrates has meant for you in the last 3 
years of declining prices for beef cattle, 
With the costs of these feeds supported at 
high and rigid levels, you have been caught 
in a sharp squeeze between rigid feed costs 
on the one band and lower prices for cattle 
on the other—a squeeze all the more painful 
and irritating because it was partly caused 


by the actions of your own Government and 


partly financed by your own tax payments. 
And this squeeze has come just at the period 
when you were most in need of a fair break. 

In the past, you have seen the feed pile 
up In storage, while your own needs and 
those of the consuming public went unmet. 
The new farm program of this administra- 
tion, if adopted by the Congress, will go far 
toward eliminating this situation and re- 
moving the. present price discrimination 
against the livestock industry. 

Third, the President proposes that the 
present excess reserves of wheat, cotton, 
vegetable olis, and possibly some dairy prod- 


ucts should be frozen, or insulated, from the ` 


market in order to give the new program a 
chance to work. Unless this is done, any 
sound new program is doomed. 

These frozen stocks would not be consid- 
ered as part of the total supply at all. They 
would not be considered in determining 
price-support levels or acreage controls. So 
the new program could start off clean and 
not be faced with ail the deficits Jeft by the 
old program. We have recommended that 
up to two and a half billion dollars be allo- 
cated for setting aside reserves from present 
CCC stocks. This would permit removal of 
sufficient quantities of our major surpluses 
to allow the new farm program to begin op- 
erating successfully. Under the President's 
recommendations to Congress, this freezing 
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plan would be applied to wheat, cotton, vege- 
table olls, and possibly some dairy products. 

Of course, merely insulating our excess re- 
serves will not solve our problems. But it 
would give farmers a chance to correct un- 
balanced production patterns without carry- 
ing this burden of huge surpluscs on their 
backs. Moreover, the freezing of surpluses 
would reassure our commercial trade, and 
friendly nations as well, that we do not in- 
tend to dump them upon the market. The 
excess reserves must be disposed of in ways 
which will not interfere with normal 
markets. 

Such an approach would be only a one- 
time operation to give the new program the 
chance to operate successfully from the be- 
ginning. Variable supports related to pro- 
duction should not permit such burdensome 
surpluses to accumulate again. 

The mere insulation of our excess reserves 
is not enough to meet the real problem. It 
is a help in launching a sound, stable pro- 
gram. These products must be used, not 
wasted. Trade missions and high-level con- 
ferences of ministers of food and agricul- 
ture offer promise in this direction, .New 
markets can and will be opened. 

Fourth, the President has made a number 
of specific commodity proposals. The new 
program would place wheat, corn, cotton, 
rice, and peanuts under the adjustable price- 
support provisions of the Agricultural Acts 
of 1948 and 1949, > 

The proposals would continue the pro- 
grams for tobacco, meat animals, dairy 
products, poultry and eggs, fruits and 
vegetables, sugar, and feed grains other than 
corn. Mandatory price support would be 
discontinued for tung nuts and honey, which 
would be placed in the category for which 
price supports are permissive. 

The President’s proposal would provide an 
entirely new program for wool, The CCO 
now has in its possession almost 100 million 
pounds of wool, And, as we pile up our own 
woo] in storage, our manufacturers are using 
mostly imported wool—in fact, twice as much 
imported wool as domestic wool. We need 
a program that will assure woolgrowers fair 
returns for efficient production—that will 
encourage efficient production and market- 
ing—and that will require a minimum of 
Government interference. Such a program 
should involve a minimum of cost to tax- 
payers and consumers, and should fit in with 
our overall farm and international trade 
policies. 

Here is the new wool program the Presi- 
dent recommended: 

First, domestically produced wool prices 
would be permitted to seek their own level 
in the market, competing directly with other 
fibers and with tmported wool. 

Second, American wool producers would 
recelve direct payments. These payments 
would equal the difference between the av- 
erage market price for the season and 90 
percent of parity, In other words, these 
payments, when added to the average market 
price for the season, would raise the aver- 
age return per pound to 90 percent of par- 
ity. Each producer would receive the samo 
support payment per pound of wool, no mat- 
ter how much he received for his wool in 
the market place. This would allow each 
grower to get his reward from the market for 
efficient production and marketing. 

This system would not require Govern- 
ment loans, purchases, storage, or any other 
interference with the market. Besides that, 
there would be no need for periodic action to 
control imports in order to protect a domestic 
price-support program. Funds for the direct 
Payments to wool growers would come from 
general revenues within the amount of un- 
obligated tariff reccipts from imported wool 
and wool products. 2 

While the price- support proposals are the 
most significant part of the recommended 
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Program, several other features of the Presl- 
dent's message are also very important. One 
has to do with the approximately 25 million 
acres that are being diverted from cotton, 
Wheat, and corn this year. It would be 
tragic if these acres were diverted to other 
Crops in such a way as to cause serious sur- 
Plus problems or if they were allowed to lose 
fertility through misuse. The President has 
Proposed that in any area where acreage ad- 
justments are especially dificult, Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program funds should be 
Used to atd farmers in making wise land use 
adjustments. 

The President is also concerned about the 


Need for greater attention to the problems 


ot our smaller farms. 

Most of our agricultural production comes 
from our larger and more highly mechanized 
famtiy farms—mostly efficient family-man- 

d farms on which much of the work is 
by the family. These larger farms are the 
Ones which price supports serve primarily. 

But many of our farms are small and 
Produce a relatively small amount for sale. 
Only about 2 million farms out of the total 
Of more than 514 million sold as much as 
$2,500 worth of farm products in 1949. Of 
Course, there are many part-time residential, 
Or abnormal farms. But even after elim- 
{nating these, and including only so-called 
Commercial farms in which the operator's 
Main income is derived from farm sales, over 
40 percent of the commercial farms were in 
the under $2,500 class. 

We must do more to help this relatively 
Neglected group improve their economic 
Condition. 

The agricultural program which the Prest- 
dent recommended can be accomplished with 
Telatively little new legislation. It would be 
built on the foundation of the bipartisan 
legislation initiated by the 80th Congress in 
1948, and amended by the Agricultural Act 
Of 1949. Nevertheless, it is a new program. 
Its provisions have never been in effect on 

basic crops. 

The new proposal calls forth some im- 
Portant new legislative action and the best 
in past legislation designed to aid farm ad- 
Justments to peacetime conditions. 

Prices will not be rigid under this pro- 
Posed program. It allows for modest price 
fluctuations when they are needed to bring 
supply and demand into balance. At the 
Same time it puts a strong floor under prices. 
Farmers can rely on that floor for both price 
and income stability. 

This program is designed to open new 
Market outlets at home and abroad for cur- 
Tent supplies and for future production. 

It will help assure equality of economic 
Spportunity for farmers. 

It will provide abundant supplies of farm 
Products for consumers and all will reap the 
benefits of abundance. : 

It will encourage stability in farming op- 
erations and in farm markets. 

It will promote the efficient use of agri- 
Cultural resources. 

It will encourage good farm management 
Practices. 

It will minimize the problem of diverted 
deres and production curbs. 

It will provide added incentive to conserve 
and improve the soll and make wise use of 
Our agricultural resources. 

The whole agricultural industry will op- 
erate on a free, expanding basis, rather than 
on å regimented basis. 

And it will achieve all of these aims with 
R maximum of reliance on the cooperative 

d competitive efforts of free men and a 
Minimum of reliance on governmental 
Control. 

Let us go forward, asking the guidance and 
blessing of Providence, in the great task of 
Strengthening our agriculture and our 

ation, 
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Recession Can Be Prevented 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, a former 
distinguished and able Member of Con- 
gress, the Honorable Clinton D. McKin- 
non, is now editor and publisher of the 
Los Angeles Daily News. Mr. McKinnon 
is a skilled student of economics. This 
was proven time and time again when he 
served as a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp the following editorial writ- 
ten by Mr. McKinnon: 

WHAT THE EDITOR THINKS— RECESSION CAN 
BE PREVENTED 


Considerable unemployment exists and we 
May as well face it. Some of our leaders, 
notably Senator PauL H. Douctas, Democrat, 
of Illinois, are facing it forthrightly and 
constructively. Unfortunately too few of the 
high echelon members of the current na- 
tional administration are doing this. 

Senator Dovoras lists five reasons for his 
opinion that a recession, which is a milder 
form of depression, is here or on its way. 
These are: there is a decline in the produc- 
tion In farm implements; automobile pro- 
duction is 12 percent below what it was this 
time last year; steel production for the week 
ending last December 19, was 67 percent of 
capacity compared with 102 percent at the 
same time in 1952; freight car loadings are 
down 12 percent comparéd with the same 
period last. year and business failures are up 
50 percent. 

Incident to decreased production, espe- 
olally in the automobile industry, unemploy- 
ment is growing. Senator Dovcias has been 
criticized by some Republicans for his state- 
ment, but members of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, of which he once was 
president, agree with him. Dovucras is one 
of the Nation’s leading economists, and 
taught economics. 

Senator Dovctas' critics have called him a 
cerier of doom. We do not beleive a man is 
necessarily crying doom when he is realistic 
and sees the picture as it is, particularly if 
he has a constructive approach. 

Recessions and even depressions are to a 
considerable extent predictable and prevent- 
able. They usually follow wars. They fol- 
low wars because prosperity caused by wars 
through government buying always shrinks 
during a period of readjustment. Men re- 
turning from war remain unemployed for a 
while during this period of readjustment, 
along with those who are disemployed by 
reduced demonds for less urgent consumers’ 

5. 

It may be impossible to estimate precisely 
the extent of unemployment because there 
can be many chain reactions and unantici- 
pated developments. But some preventive 
measures can be taken by legislative bodies 
and private enterprise. We believe, for ex- 
ample, that the warning which Paul Ziffren, 
Democratic National Committeeman, sent to 
Gov. Goodwin J. Knight, asking him to put 
unemployment on the agenda of the special 
legislative session was entitled to a less 
cavalier reply. 

The Governor sald in effect that there is 
no need for unemployment; that there are 
plenty of Jobs and that lemon pickers are 
needed. Unemployed bookkeepers and tech- 
nicians might not do so well at picking lem- 
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ons, and this kind of work is rather seasonal 
and not too attractive when transportation 
might eat up any wage profits involved. We 
believe that the Congress and the State legis- 
lature both should study unemployment 
seriously and take some kind of preventive 
action. 

It is not going to solve any depressions to 
call men like Senator DoucLas and Paul Zif- 
fren alarmists or to call men less well known 
Communists if they find fault with defects 
in the economy. We have it in our power to 
prevent a serious depression if the men who 
now operate our governmental machinery will 
take proper heed of the situation. 


Factors in United States Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of an address entitled “Factors in the 
United States Foreign Policy,” delivered 
by Mr. Paul H. Nitze at a conference on 
world problems held in Topeka, Kans., 
on December 4, 1953, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Governor of that State. 

Mr. Nitze, who is now in private life 
after 12 years of distinguished public 
service, climaxed by his term as Director 
of the Policy Planning Staff of the State 
Department from January 1950 through 
the spring of 1953, ably reviews the past 
and lays down some significant bench- 
marks for the future. His address is 
factual in content, unpartisan in view- 
point, and dispassionate in tone, It pro- 
vides a cogent answer to attempts to 
misrepresent the past. It sets in true 
perspective the problems and the 
achievements of the preceding adminis- 
tration; .it emphasizes the elements 
which should unite rather than those 
which would divide us as Americans. 

This manuscript is accompanied by an - 
estimate in writing by the Public Printer 
of $283.35, as the approximate cost of 
publication. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

During recent months I have been enjoying 
two of those endeavors for which Kansas is 
particularly renowned—teaching and farm- 
ing. At both of these I am still a neophyte. 
It is with pleasure, therefore, that I return 
to the subject which for 12 years, under the 
administration of 3 Presidents, has been 
to me an absorbing interest—the factors 
which underly the formulation and execu- 
tion of United States foreign policy. 

Fresh in my mind is an awareness of a 
great difference between being responsibly 
concerned in the conduct of foreign affairs 
and sharing in that general concern and in- 
terest which increasingly fall to all of us as 
members of the public. One's consciousness 
of the historical perspectives of emerging 
events, of the wealth of conflicting considera- 
tions, of the dilemmas to be sorted out, par- 
ried, or resolved, is sharper when one is under 
the necessity of participating in the making 
of decisions dealing with those events. The 
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Interactions between developments In one 
area of the world and those in another, the 
interconnections between the past, the pres- 
ent, and the speculative future, the inter- 
relation between what we do now and what 
we shall be able to do in the face of the 
exigencies of a later time, bear more con- 
stantly and pervasively upon those who give, 
not merely part of their passing concern, but 
all of their professional time and zeal to 
working on the problems of foreign policy. 
The health of our democracy, in the new 
situation of great power responsibility in 
which this country finds itself, requires that 
an increasingly wide segment of the public 
understand these perspectives and intercon- 
nections lest a dangerous gap arise between 
the decisions of our policymakers in Wash- 
ington and the comprehension by the public 
of the necessities underlying those decisions. 

Perhaps this juncture—with the profes- 
sional approach not yet faded from my mind 
and the viewpoint of the private citizen on 
foreign affaire not yet quite settled on me 
as n habit—is an opportune time to attempt 
to serve as an interpreter between Govern- 
ment and public, 

I should like to form my discourse in three 
general parts: First, a summing-up of those 
historical perspectives which lend meaning 
and intelligibility to the deeper issues under- 
lying our foreign policy; second, an appraisal 
of present circumstances in world affairs; and 
third, certain general implications for the 
United States in the conduct of its foreign 


policy. 

It has been the destiny of the United 
States in our day to emerge as a world power 
in circumstances of great stress circum- 
stances which seem sometimes altogether too 
vexing and fearful to the timorous and which 
test the balance and fortitude of even the 
best. . 

The burdens and the dangers imposed on 
us by these circumstances are not the con- 
sequence of weakness. Nor are they the 
wage of error. Among many Americans 
there is a tendency to interpret the stresses 
of our times as the consequence of de- 
ficiencies and wantonness in action on our 
own part or on the part of those who have 
represented us. 

That view is worse than an oversimplifica- 
tion, It is a misappreciation of the broad 
forces which have shaped the circumstances 
out of which have grown the problems now 
confronting the United States. The great 
forces in motion in the world, the world 
trends of change, of conflict and contradic- 
tion, and of strain among the nations arose 
from deeper causes than the past actions, 
wise or unwise, of individual United States 
statesmen. 

Moreover, our concern In these great world 
developments and the interaction between 
them and us are a consequence not so much 
of our own choice but of our great position 
in the world. The geographical expanse of 
our Nation is a pivotal area in world affairs, 
lying in both the Northern and Western 
Hemispheres, We have direct and vital con- 
cern in the security both of the Atlantic and 
ot the Pacific, Our base is matchless in its 
resources with respect both to industrial 
strength and to agricultural richness. 

The image of the United States projected 
onto minds of those who govern and are 
governed in other parts of the world is to- 
day one of the major factors in the destiny 
of nations everywhere. On the other hand, 
the actions and the intentions of peoples 
all over the globe have become matters of 
daily concern to us. All this, I repeat, is not 
because we are weak but because we are 
strong. This is what it means to be in fact, 
not just potentially, a world power. 

The scope and status of a world power are 
new to us. 

The filling in of our continental position, 
the laying of the foundations of our great 
economic strength, and the maturing of our 
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political Institutions took place under pro- 
tected circumstances. The accident of his- 
tory gave to our forebears the opportunity 
for a new start of our Nation in a continent 
full of undistributed and unencumbered 
Wealth, It was our national good fortune to 
grow up as a nation at a time of exceptional 
stability and peace in world affairs—the 
great century from the Napoleonic Wars un- 
til World War I—a century in which the rela- 
tively even capability for force among sev- 
eral great powers, coupled with British com- 
mand of the sea, made of our continent a 
reserve area protected from the necessity of 
Playing any large role in world affairs. 

Americans habitually assumed these cir- 
cumstances to be intrinsic and permanent. 
This gave our Nation in earlier times a sense 
of absolute exemption from peripheral 
dangers. 

That protective situation began to break 
up and to yanish in a series of historic 
changes contemporaneous with the comple- 
tion of the filling out of our national posl- 
tion, i 
You know the general character of world 
affairs in the decades of this century of 
which I speak. 

Among the multifarious trends and 
changes of these past few decades it is often 
difficult to distinguish between causes and 
effects. Roughly, and with due apologies for 
oversimplification, one may try to interrelate 
the main factors. 

The world's frontiers closed a little more 
than half a century ago. This intensified 
colonial rivalries, 

Simultaneously ethnic nationalism was 
intensified. 

In consequence of this, old multilingual 
empires, such as the Turkish, the Austro- 
Hungarian, and the Russian were weakened 
and new drive and significance were given 
to the more unified national entities, such 
as Japan and Germany. 

Japan successfully challenged Russian 
power at sea and on the East Asian conti- 
nent a half century ago. Her success in this 
was due in large part to changes in her 
capability wrought by her rapid acquisition 
and adaptation of imported scientific and in- 
dustrial techniques. : 


Advances in techniques, notably the 


growth of modern industrialization based on 


ferrous metals, greatly enhanced the im- 
portance of the Rhine and Ruhr areas and 
brought Germany to a position of rivalry 
with Great Britain and of preponderance 
over France. 

General wor broke out in 1914 in conse- 
quence of International rivalries over the ter- 
ritories of the disintegrating Turkish empire 
between imperial Russia and Austria and of 
the Anglo-German rivalry for maritime and 
colonial supremacy. 

It is worth noting, that historians pouring 
over the exchanges of notes, telegrams and 
messiges between the European statesmen 
prior to the outbreak of that war find not a 
single reference to the probable attitude of 
the United States. 

During its course, the Austro-Hungarian 
empire disintegrated and the Turkish empire 
Was finished off. 

Russia, enervated by efforts far beyond her 
physical and moral resources, collapsed and 
fell prey to a conspiratorial group—the Bol- 
sheviks—who subsumed control of the state 
to their conspiracy. 

Germany made a bid for total victory that 
proved beyond her reach as it served only to 
bring the United States into the array of 
powers against her. The counterthrust by 
the Western allies brought the forms but 
not the substance of victory. 

The First World War left Britain and 
France depleted and exhausted. It left Italy 
frustrated by unfulfilled ambitions. It left 
Germany defeated but unreconciled to de- 
feat. It left Russia transformed into a power 
base for revolutionary communism. It left 
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Japan aggrandized in territory but with the 
main problems of her economy unanswered. 

Following a 20-year truce, Germany's re- 
turn to paths of conquest. this time in com- 
pany with Italy and Japan, brought the re- 
newal of general war and again the United 
States was drawn in. 

As Germany collapsed, the Russian armies 
moved westward into Eastern and Central 
Europe. Following the knocking out of Ja- 
pan, political power in depleted China gravy- 
itated to Mao Tse Tung and the Chinese 
Communists. The depletion of manpower 
and economic strength further undermined 
the position of the United’ Kingdom and 
France as responsible great powers. 

The old colonial and imperial patterns, 
which had provided a mode of relationship 
between metropolitan Europe and the Ori- 
ental peoples was largely sundered in conge- 
quence of that war—continuing a process 
that had set in with World War I. This was 
both a cause and an effect of the decline in 
power of the Western nations, notably 
Britain and France. 

In the wake of World War II, two states 
had moved into positions of primary strength 
as world powers, the Soviet Union, still firm- 
ly in the grip of a Communist conspiracy 
masquerading as a government; and the 
United States. 

To the Communist rulers in the Kremlin 
the world at that juncture must have ap- 
peared to present opportunitics of enormous 
scope. 

The erasure of German power had brought 
Russian forces into Central Europe, over- 
running the Eastern European tier states 
which had been the historic buffer area be- 
tween Ruasia and the West, and bearing on 
positions in the Eastern Mediterranean in 
such a way as to make control of acccas to 
that sea by Russian power a definite pras- 


pect. 

In the Far East, the defeat of Japan had 
given to Russian arms the opportunity to 
occupy areas in Manchuria and North Korea 
theretofore beyond Russian grasp though not 
beyond the scope of Russian ambition. 

In China, the Nationalist Government had 
survived, but only barely survived, the hos- 
tiuties with Japan. The removal of the 
Japanese threat had ended one of the main 
circumstances tending to the support of the 
Nationalist leadership among the Chinese. 
In the wake of the Japanese hostilities, 
moreover, American support of the Nation- 
alist regime became in part a political lia- 
bility to it in Chinese influence. The polit- 
ical as well as the military initiative in China 
was rapidly passing to the Chinese Commu- 
nists. 

In most of the countries occupied by Ger- 
man, Italian, and Japanese forces native 
Communist elements had established them- 
selves in positions of great power and pres- 
tige in the resistance movements, and now, 
with hostilities over, were carrying on their 
political designs to make over the various 
countries in the Communist image. 

The old powers of Western Europe and 
the United Kingdom had been still further 
enfeebled by war. Their populations were 
morally and physically exhausted. Their 
manpower had been cut down by attrition. 
and their economies reduced by battle and 
obsolescence, 

The United States was still strongly in- 
fluenced by traditions and attitudes devel- 
oped in the time when it was a reserve ared, 
not a primary power, 

With hostilities over, the United States 
was mainly concerned to restore itself 0 
what it took to be the normal course in 
world affairs, devoting its energies to dis- 
membering ite armed forces and retracting 
its strength as rapidly as possible. 

The Americans—and this is an attitude 
which Americans in general shared—simply 
were not adjusted in their minds to the 
political realitles of a world which had un- 
dergone such huge disarrangements 
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Whose destiny thenceforward was to be so 
largely determined by the role which the 
American Nation chose to play. 

In essence the new situation confronting 
the world and confronting the United States 
Was this: That no combination of nations 
Capable of standing up to the new threat 


represented by Russian power was possible. 


Without active and permanent participation 
&nd leadership on the part of the United 
States. 

By the same token, the United States 
Could no longer afford to take a passive at- 
titude regarding its own security. This Na- 
tion could no longer leave to other nations 
the task of preserving a world balance pro- 
tective of our situation, for it was beyond 
the capabilities of others to do so. 

As some look at it by hindsight, the 
United States was slow to respond to these 
New realities. The changes from our his- 
toric situation and our habits of thinking 
in that historic situation were so drastic, 
however, and so upsetting to our old 
habitual ways of looking at the world 
that the wonder is probably in the rapidity 
With which the Nation readjusted. Seldom 
in history have a government and a people 
had to learn so much that they never knew 
estore—and to learn it in so brief an inter- 
al 


We had tended to regard the two World 

ars as merely rude interruptions of the 
Normal course of a happy world. We at- 
tributed those interruptions to the evil 
Character of German and of Japanese am- 
bitions. In an  over-simplification we 
tended to assume that with the erasure of 
Germany and Japan as repositories of pow- 
er the fundamental problems leading to 
those wars had been resolved. We assumed 
further that a new accommodation among 
Nations could be established through a new 
World organization. In this thought we 
Were impelled in some large measure by 
twinges of bad conscience growing out of 
the belief that only our own return to aloof- 
Ness and our consequent desertion of the 
League of Nations had prevented a perma- 
Nent world solution in the sequel to World 
War 1. In brief, we accepted now the neces- 
Sity of participation in a world organiza- 
tion after World War II, but wrongly we 
Viewed the United Nations as a substitute 
for national power—as being somehow a 
Source of power in its own right. 

Along with our habitual distaste for the 
Problems of power, and along with our ex- 
Cessive faith in world organization as a 
®ource of grace among nations, a third as- 
dect of our attitude in the period im- 
Mediately following World War II was our 
excessive reliance on a temporary monopoly 
ot atomic weapons. 

Our hopes for a push-button peace were 
on confronted by the baleful realities of 
Soviet behavior. In violation of its plighted 
Word the Soviet Union coerced and suppres- 
Sed non-Communist parties in all the areas 
Over-run by its armies. Behind the facade of 
so-called people's governments the areas in 

© Soviet military sway were attached to 

ow by the leading strings of a new im- 
Perfalism. Toward the defeated countries 
the Soviet Union showed only vengeance. 
former allies beyond its orbit the Soviet 
nion showed only suspicion and hostility 
&nd the ambition to preserve its own inter- 
®sts by using every weakness and necessity 
Wtihin these countries as an opportunity 
or aggrandizing the strength of local Com- 
Munist forces. In the United Nations the 
Soviet Union showed only arbitrariness and 
Obstruction. 

When did the United States begin to take 

© measure of the realities of this new world 
Situation? I think we cannot pinpoint this 

any particular hour, or day, or month, 
readjustment took place over a con- 
Alderable span of time. I should call atten- 
n, however, to the critical significance of 
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the year 1947. In the long sweep of our 
national history that year may go down as 
a year of decision—a year in which the 
Government and the public of the United 
States set their face fully to the necessities, 
the obligations and the opportunities of be- 
ing a world power. In this sense it may 
go down as a year of decision of such sig- 
nificance as that year 101 years before—the 
year 1846—when the United States had 
taken the decisive steps toward the filling 
out-of its continental position and commit- 
ted it self to the destiny of becoming a 
great power. 

Let us recount some of the significant 
episodes of the year 1947, 

It brought the decision to interpose 
American power to bolster Greece and Tur- 
key in the face of threats and encroachments 
by the Soviet Union—a step made necessary 
by the inability of the United Kingdom to 
continue to shoulder the main burdens of 
propping up the beset governments in those 
areas. 

Besides the specific acts In aid to Greece 
and Turkey the year 1947 brought forth our 
policy of assisting all governments and peo- 
ples facing internal or external threat from 
the Soviet quarter and willing to stand 
against such threat. 

The spring of 1947 brought also the Mar- 
shall plan. This was a decision to use the 
economic strength of the United States by 
careful design to help mend and strengthen 
the faltering economies of the free nations 
of Western Europe so as to make possible a 
rebirth of some sense of confidence in them- 
selves and thus reduce the anxieties making 
them vulnerable to internal subversion and 
peripheral pressure from Soviet quarters. 

The year 1947 brought the initial steps 
whereby the Western Powers in occupation 
ot Western Germany concerted their policies 
in administering their respective zones, re- 
versed the course of dismantling the indus- 
trial plant of Germany, and began the steps 
looking toward the reestablishment of Ger- 
many in the fellowship of nations as an asset 
to, rather than parasitic upon, the defensive 
strength of the West. 

At Rio de Janeiro in the summer of 1947, 
the United States entered into the permanent 
defenalve arrangements of the Inter-Ameri- 
cah Treaty of Recriprocal Assistance. This 
marked a departure from a tradition, as old 
as the Nation itself, of avoiding permanent 
alliances. It foreshadowed the actions of 
the next 4 years in weaving a system of alli- 
ances to encompass not only the American 
Hemisphere but also the entire North Atlan- 
tic. cutting through Europe from the North 
Cape to the Mediterranean, and encompas- 
sing the Mediterranean itself and extending 
eastward to the eastern-most limits of Tur- 
key, then extending across the Pacific to 
embrace Japan, the Philippines, Australia, 
and New Zealand. An alliance of similar 
character is now in the making with the 
Republic of Korea. 

The year 1947 brought significant changes 
within our own structure as well as important 
undertakings beyond the periphery. 

Within the State Department, for example, 
it brought the establishment of a group ad- 
visory to the Secretary devoted exclusively to 
dealing with the long-range and more com- 
plex aspects of American foreign policy. My 
own service of 314 years as director of that 
group is the source of the greatest personal 
pride to me. 

But here I stress not the personal point of 
view but the import as a sign of a new recog- 
nition of the enduring responsibilities of 
American foreign policy. 

That same year, 1947, saw the enactment 
of the National Defense Act, which estab- 
lished the National Security Council in rec- 
ognition of the vital importance of integrat- 
ing the fort lgu policies of the United States 
and the military undertakings of the United 
States so tat the Nation might be organi- 
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zationaliy better equipped to keep its policies 
and its military power in balance with each 
other. 

In the year 1947, the evidence that its own 
councils had been infiltrated by Commu- 
nists, finally overcame the reluctance to be- 
lieve that responsible Government officials 
might be guilty of disloyalty. New proce- 
dures and a4 different point of view toward 
weeding out those who might actually be 
functioning under thrall to hostile interests 
date from that year. It is my firm belief, 
after all the furors of recent years, that no 
Government official that I worked with or 
had occasion to meet during my years in 
Government after 1947, was actuated by other 
than patriotic motives. 

We have a record of about 7 years since 
the great rounding of the turn in our post- 
World War II policies. I should stress the 
continuity and the elements of unity in 
policy in those years, We have had a change 
of Government in Washington in this time. 
So far as foreign policy is concerned—the 
changes have been marginal and are not sig- 
nificant in comparison to the elements of 
continuity. This fact is not an occasion for 
unrest or misgivings. Continuity of policy, 
based on a careful appraisal of the major 
long-term factors bearing on the national 
interest, is an essential condition for a suc- 
cessful foreign policy. 

Notwithstanding the change in adminis- 
tration I think we can, therefore, fairly deal 
with this 7-year period as a unit. 

I should stress six elements of the na- 
tional effort in this period. 

First, I should list the undertaking of 
making as much peace as we can notwith- 
standing the intransigence and obstruction 
on the part of the Communist realm—and 
along with this the undertaking, still in 
progress, of bringing Japan and Western 
Germany along as factors contributory to 
the general security. 

Second, I should lst the bolstering of 
confidence of the non-Soviet nations by 
providing them that help, both of economic 
and technical character, which they need 
for their own security but which they can- 
not supply for themselves. 

Third, I should list the undertaking to 
halt Communist inroads. This story begins 
with our support of Greece and Turkey in 
1947. It continues with our moral and ma- 
terial support of Yugoslavia in its defection 
from the Communist orbit, with our reposts 
to the Berlin blockade when the Russians 
tried to squeeze us out of that vital area, 
with our assistance to the French and the 
indigenous forces in Indochina, and with 
the vexing and bloody countering of Com- 
munist aggression in Korea. 

As a fourth point I should stress the im- 
portance of our efforts to redress the im- 
balance of forces. Under this heading I 
would put first the stepped-up domestic re- 
armament program which only really got 
under way after the Korean attack, but the 
necessity for which could be clearly foreseen 
at a much earlier date. Here I should also 
stress not only the whole pattern of our alli- 
ances but also the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Act of 1949, under which our program 
of contributing to the building of concrete 
military strength in other free nations has 
gone forward. 

As a fifth element I should stress our 
mediatorial role in trying to work out a bet- 
ter basis of accommodation between the 
metropolitan powers of Europe and the for- 
mer colonial or quasi-colonial areas of the 
Middie East and the Far East new to freedom 
and to responsibility—a role which has con- 
fronted us with many vexing problems in 
Iran and in the entire span of the Arab 
world. 

As a final element I should stress the 
importance of keeping open the door to 
peace through negotiations. Ultimately, 
some abatement of our differences negoti- 
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ated with the adversary would be the surest 
alternative to war—war which under the 
conditions of modern times would leave 
neither side with true victory and which 
could bring in its wake only such ruin and 
dismay and delinquency as would mean the 
long eclipse of civilized life. No sane mind 
can envisage such a war and welcome it. 
Yet, no man can clearly foresee the occasions 
and the means whereby the adversary may 
be brought to greater tractability and with- 
out the surrender of interests vital to our 
cause. 

The lesson to me of my own participation 
in the line of foreign policy has been that 
the easiest portions of the task relate to 
the establishment of desirable goals and to 
the laying out of the avenues along which 
one might proceed to those goals. The real 
difficulties—the difficulties which test the 
mind of the policymakers and the will and 
the resiliency of the Nation arise when pol- 
icy considerations—good and valid in them- 
selyes—come into conflict with each other. 

The carrying on of a foreign policy is in 
a basic sense the business of handling di- 
lemmas. 

This is refiected not only in the dilemma 
between facing the Soviet Union with firm- 
ness sufficient to progress toward a juster 
world and maintaining prudent care to avoid 
a tightening of the issues in such a way as 
to impel the world toward a general war. 

This element of dilemmas reflects itself 
also in our relations with our friends. For 
example, our purpose to foster accommoda- 
tions between the West and the nations new 
to independence runs into the necessity of 
preserving a position vital to the security of 
the West in the contention between the 
United Kingdom and Egypt over the Suez 
area. A similar contradiction between ac- 
commodation and the upholding of respon- 
sibility has followed along a difficult course 
in the dispute over the Iranian oil expro- 
priation. 

The purpose of bringing Germany back to 
a position of armed strength runs counter 
to French anxieties which, in turn, are ag- 
gravated by the drain on French resources 
occasioned by the resistance to the Commu- 
nist threat in Indochina. 

In like fashion, the need of bringing our 
United Nation allies along with us in the 
Korean struggle has occasionally run acutely 
counter to the accompanying necessity of 
maintaining unity with the Korean Govern- 
ment whose security we have been defending. 
_ As still another example, our interest in 
improving the modus vivendi with Tito's 
Yugoslavia and our desire to preserve and 
strengthen collaboration with Italy inter- 
sect at Trieste. 

The most basic dilemma of all is, of course, 
the dilemma between the requirements in 
military strength, in money, and in political 
maturity and fortitude that flow from being 
the only great power strong enough to lead a 
coalition of the free nations, and carrying 
the domestic costs, economic and political, 
of meeting those requirements, 

Despite all assertions of editors and com- 
mentators to the contrary, there is no easy 
way out of the main problems in foreign 
policy. That characteristic is what makes 
them problems. The most important of them 
can be dealt with only with patience and 
fortitude in long periods of time, and the 
test of the Nation's greatness Is not only its 
capability to arrive at wise decisions, but 
perhaps even more its capability to carry 
heavy burdens. 

This is one of the main points of signifi- 
cance in this close of the year 1953, 

It has been a difficult year, full of some 
successes but also replete with surprises and 
reverses, as any year is likely to be. 

It has brought, at least for the time being, 
an end to the hostilities in Korea, but it 
would be an exaggeration to say that it has 
brought us peace. Within the Soviet Union, 
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immediately after the death of Stalin earlier 
in the year, there were new gestures of peace- 
able intent—a milder propaganda tone, a 
series of accommodations on secondary and 
tertiary issues and a verbal emphasis by the 
new Premier, Malenkov, of the desire for 
businesslike relationships with nations be- 
yond the Soviet orbit. 

Such talk of peace, coupled with the con- 
tinuing burdens of the cold war, aggravated 
the problems of maintaining unity and stead- 
iness among the western allies. These prob- 
lems were aggravated in part by ill-consid- 
ered actions of our own and by courses at 
home which tended to reduce the image of 
the United States projected into the minds 
of those who live and who rule in friendly 
countries. 

The year has brought gains to us and losses 
to the adversary in the overwhelming elec- 
toral decision of the West Germans to sup- 
port a policy of cooperation with the side of 
our Interests. 

The year brought us gains and our adver- 
sary losses in the overwhelming majorities 
in which the prisoners of war in Korea have 
chosen the side of freedom and haye spurned 
return to their Communist homelands—an 
indication of what the populations of those 
homelands might choose if not oppressed by 
the sullen rule of communism. 

The year has brought us a similar lesson 
in thé uprisings behind the Iron Curtain, 
notably in Eastern Germany and Czechoslo- 
vakin—revealing a thirst for freedom still 
persistent. 

Yet it would be an exaggeration to say that 
the year has brought us around a significant 
turn. After a long interchange of notes over 
the issue of the future of Germany, the 
Soviet Union now appears willing to have a 
four-power conference. But the content of 
its notes, the renewed hostility of its inter- 
nal propaganda, the coupling of its last note 
with an initiative by Ho-Chi-Min toward 
discussions with the French about Indo- 
china, indicate that its objective is not to 
make peace with respect to Germany or with 
respect to Austria but to exacerbate In every 
possible way the internal difficulties of France 
and thus put a spoke in the wheels of prog- 
ress in the welding together of a strong coali- 
tion among its prospective victims. 

It is in point to make a few suppositions 
about probable Soviet conduct in the future. 
It is probably guided by a desire to achieve 
its objectives without general war. Its 
course is further conditioned by internal 
stresses and necessities. The regime itself 
probably continues, as in th past, to feel 
itself under continual latent c lenge from 
within. This creates the requirement of a 
concept of danger and of a hostile exterior 
world to maintain the internal climate essen- 
tial to the continuance of the dictatorship. 
Hence the internal political situation may 
foreclose the regime from real accommoda- 
tion with the outside world even if such ac- 
commodation should be otherwise desirable, 


As a third point, following the theories laid- 


out. by Stalin, the Soviet Union is probably 
seeking a hoped-for victory without fighting 
for it—banking on the emergence of dis- 
unity in the exterior world, hoping for a 
return of the opportunity to deal with its 
adversaries separately, or better still, one 
against the other. 4 

For the non-Soviet portions of the world 
the situation still imposes the requirements 
to keep its strength up, to add to that 
strength both intensively and extensively, to 
maintain its unity, and to insure that in the 
long run the greater burden of dilemmas will 
confront the Soviet Union rather than the 
free world, keeping the Soviet rulership in a 
stew over whether to accommodate with the 
West, to the facts of Western unity and 
strength, or to keep on playing or the hope 
of dividing the outside world. 

The requirements which the situation Im- 
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We must get ahead with the lagging busi- 
ness of developing an adequate continental 
defense to protect the military integrity of 
the central base of free world strength. 

We must keep clear in our minds the neces- 
sity of maintaining a proper variety to our 
strength, avoiding the danger of putting all 
of our strategic eggs in one basket by con- 
centrating on one type of strategic weapon. 
There is dangerous and fallacious talk of 
shifting our military effort so that it will 
consist mainly of atomic and thermonuclear 
strategic weapons. Under such arrangement 
any possible military phases of the struggle 
must be total and ultimate of scope in devas- 
tation—leaving us in particular instances no 
choice between submission to the adver- 
sary's encroachments and putting the world 
through the wringer of total atomic war- 
Such a situation could only serve to deter 
the forces of peace even more than the ag- 
gressor, and inherent in it is the danger of 
reaching a point where the atomic capabili- 
ties of the antagonists cancel out and leave 
all the advantage to the side which has 
strength in greater variety. 

The moral tests for us, hawerer, are even 
more exacting than material tests. Main- 
taining the unity of powers exterior to the 
Soviet Union so that in the long historie 
pull it must be the men of the Kremlin who 
must accommodate is a matter of the in- 
ternal will and confidence and the mutual 
trust among the members of the free world’s 
coalitions. There is not the slightest chance 
of success In this if we should fail the test 
of leadership. The fostering of our alliances 
requires of us the establishment of patterns 
of Interest among the free nations of durable 
mutual character. The ultimate success of 
the free world alliances can be served only 
when the member nations have been 
brought to a community standing on its ow2 
affirmative merits rather than being merely 
a group of nations acting in an expedient 
combination in reaction to the Soviet Union. 

The year 1953 has brought out one inher- 
ent weakness in the collaborations on the 
side of our interests. It is the characteristi¢ 
that the concord among the participating 
nations grows strong only when the Soviet 
manifests intransigence and tends to fall of 
in response to passing gestures and words 
from the Kremlin. Our alliances still have 
a little too much of the character of “Sweet 
Alice’ in the traditional song who “wept 
with delight" when someone gave her a smile 
and “trembled with fear" at his frown. 

This points up the cardinal importance of 


better and more enduring accommodations | 


in trade between the United States and its 
friends of the free world. And one of the 
great tests of the national will ahead of us 
in 1954 is on the question whether the 
United States will face up rationally in its 
trade relations to the necessities of its stra- 
tegic leadership or continue to be bemused 
by the old economic attitudes developed in 
the days when it was a secondary power. 

Lastly, there is the importance of main- 
taining the image of the United States in 
the minds of those who live and who rulé 
in other nations. Those who govern here— 
and I mean those who govern in the execu- 
tive and in the legislative establishment as 
well—and those who participate in our na- 
tional affairs as citizens share a responsibil- 
ity in this. The tasks imposed upon thé 
United States are too great for a divided 
nation to carry. They require all that we 
have and all that we are for their successful 
conclusion. The character of the image of 
the United States in minds abroad is too im- 
portant a factor in our destiny to permit us 
the luxury of impairing that image by de- 
stroying bonds of confidence between great 
groups of Americans, 

It is important for us to recognize what 
Teally combats communism and what really 
fosters it in the world. Combating com- 
munism is not merely a verbal exercise, not 
merely a forensic and sentimental display- 


- 
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Rather it Is a task requiring the greatest 
fortitude, patience, and urbanity, and he 
who reduces the image of the United States 
in the minds of other nations—however he 
rationalizes his efforts—is not combating 
communism. We do not combat com- 
munism—we only foster its success—when 
we make war upon our past. The main task, 
the real issue of history and destiny Lies in 
the future. 


Comment by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York, on President Eisenhower's 
State of the Union Message 
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HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, im- 
Mediately after President Eisenhower 
delivered his annual message on the 
state of the Union, I issued a statement 
of comment on the message. Iask unan- 
imous consent that the statement may 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The President's message and his recom- 
mendations deserve and will indeed require 
the most sober and objective consideration 
On the part of all of us. He said in his mes- 
sage that both of our great political parties 
can support the general objective of his rec- 
ommendations, namely, the building of a 
stronger America. I concur wholeheartedly 
in this view. Insofar as his recommends- 
tions when translated into specific proposals, 
contribute toward this objective, I for one, 
will give them unstinted support. There is 
a growing awareness that the dangers which 
confront our Nation both at home and 
abroad. both in economic and in political 
matters, cannot be resolved by a partisan ap- 
proach. They can be solved only through 
a nonpartisan approach. 

I am gratified indeed to note that the 
President has accepted and endorsed the 
basic objectives of both the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal, namely, the responsibility of 
Government for the prosperity and welfare 
of the individual citizen. I hope that the 
Proposals which will be made to implement 
the President's enunciation of these basic 
Principles will measure up to and not pervert 
these principles. 

Despite the almost encyclopedic number 
of recommendations contained in this mes- 
sage, some of the most Important and urgent 
issues were only sketchily covered. Some 
were omitted altogether. 

Thus, I regret very much that the Presi- 
dent saw fit to omit any reference to the need 
Yor drastic amendment of the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration and Nationality Act. 

While the President vaguely referred to 
Progress made in the field of civil rights, 
there is no reference ih the message to the 
need for fair employment legislation and 
Other Federal civil-rights measures. Indeed, 
his report and recommendations in the civil- 
rights field are bare and discouraging. 

While the President made a number of 
Tecommendations, which we must consider 
Very carefully, for cutting down on civil 
liberties, he made no reference whatever to 
the need for recovering ground already lost 
in the field of civil liberties and in broaden- 
ing the horizons of individual rights and 
freedoms. 
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- There was regrettably no reference to the 
need for approving the Genocide Conven- 
tion. While he did recommend action on 
statehood for Hawall, he very eloquently 
refrained from referring to st&tehood for 
Alaska. 

I have grave reservations regarding his 
assumption that we can get more strength 
for less money, that we can cut taxes, reduce 
defense. expenditures, and still grow 
stronger. I am open to conyiction on this, 
but I will ask to be shown that we are not 
sacrificing preparedness to serve political 
ends. 

I look forward with great anticipation to 
the detailed recommendations which the 
President bas promised in the fields of 
health, of labor, of housing, and of economic 
policy. To all these he referred in only gen- 
eral terms and promised special messages, 
I hope that the specific proposals will 


actually carry out the generalized recom- 


mendations, 

This is a message which cannot be di- 
gested and evaluated at first sight. This 
will need not only day? but weeks and 
months of study and evaluation. The proof 
of this pudding will be in the eating. I am 
ready to support the President with all my 


strength in those proposals and programs 


which go forward to the goals which he 
described—"the advancement of the secu- 
rity, prosperity, and well being of the Amer- 
ican people"; to the achievement of a con- 
dition in which “every citizen has a good 
reason for bold hope; where effort is re- 
warded and prosperity is shared; where free- 
dom expands and peace is secure.” 

Toward these goals and the achievement 
of these objectives, with the reservations 
which I have suggested—and there are many 
others—I am prepared to support the pro- 
gram of the President of the United States. 


Statement by Hon. William T. Granahan, 
of Pennsylvania, on Private Immigra- 
tion Bill for Former Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced, on January 14, 1954, a 
private bill, H. R. 7221, for the relief of 
Anders Taranger, a young man who has 
just completed 2 years of service in the 
United States Marine Corps, including 
action in the Korean theater, to give him 
eligibility for American citizenship—an 
honor and privilege to which he is en- 
titled by virtue of his service to our 
country in time of war. 

Anders Taranger, a Norwegian sea- 
man, was stranded in the United States 
several years ago when the Panamanian 
ship on which he was a radio operator 
was sold in the United States. He reg- 
istered under the draft as an alien in 
the United States, was inducted into the 
Marine Corps and was honorably dis- 
charged on January 6, 1954. He imme- 
diately attempted to file citizenship 
papers, but was rejected because he had 
lived in the United States only 10 
months, instead of the required 12 
months, prior to joining the Marine 
Corps. 

Taranger’s home address is 5000 Pa- 
cific Avenue, Wildwood, N. J. I am in- 
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teresting myself in his case at the request 
of veterans organizations in the Phila- 
delphia area, who believe that his case is 
a meritorious one. I was pleased to read 
on January 12 an editorial in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer endorsing my plans to 
seek special legislation for Taranger so 
that he may qualify-for citizenship 
papers, despite the technicality involved 
in his lacking a mere 2 months of addi- 
tional residence in this country prior to 
enlistment, 

It would be a shame if such a techni- 
cality were to deprive this young man of 
the opportunity of citizenship. 

I have asked Chairman CHAUNCEY 
Reep, of the House Judiciary Committee, 
to schedule an early hearing on my bill. 


Engraved Art Preferred Over- Offset 


Process 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I am concerned about the pro- 
posal to replace engraved art in pro- 
ducing United States currency and 
stamps with the process of offset 
printing. 

I think offset printing has its place in 
this modern industrial world of ours, but 
it should not be used where such use is 
not an improvement but a retrogression. 

The engravings produced by the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing are not 
only great works of art, but the method 
has proved to be the safest guaranty 
against counterfeiting yet devised. No 
other process can duplicate all the posi- 
tive guaranties of the present system. 

I would like to include in my remarks 
the following letter to the Washington 
Star from an expert, a veteran engraver, 
a man skilled in his art, whose argu- 
ments for engraved art must command 
our attention—Mr. C. Melvin Sharpe, a 
long-time civic leader and outstanding 
citizen of Washington, D. C., and pres- 
ently chairman of the Board of Edu- 
cation in Washington. The letter was 
published in the Sunday Star, January 
11, 1954. It follows: 

ENGRAVED ART PREFERRED BY A VETERAN , 
To the EDITOR or THE STAR: 

Iam amazed at the suggestion that has 
been made from apparently responsible 
sources that our Government contemplates 
making United States stamps by photo- 
lithographic, offset, or some other cheaper 
method than by hand-engraved dics. 

I was associated in the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing for many years, after having 
been induced to come to the Bureau of En- 
graving from the American Bank Note Co., 
by John Rowland Hill, who was then in 
charge of the Engraving Division of the Bu- 
teau of Engraving and Printing. Mr. Hill 
was a splendid musician and a man of emi- 
nent culture, refinement, and proven skill 
as an engraver. He was either a son or 
grandson of the eminent Sir Rowland Hill 
who had introduced the penny postal system 
in Great Britain, and I believe to the world, 
and had an intimate, certain, and exact 
knowledge of the process and skill in design 
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and performance that was necessary to 
create a “multum in parvo” on steel. I was 
associated in those days in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing with a coterie of 
great arists in the engraving art. There 
were Frederick F. C. Smillie, Mark Baldwin, 
Robert Ponichau, George W. Rose, Jr. (The 
latter afterward left the Bureau to take 
charge of the British manufacture of bank 
notes for the Bank of England on Thread- 
needle Street.) There were also Charles M. 
Chalmers, Harry Chariton, Louis A. Hill, my 
intimate friend, who was afterward Director 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
Robert Warren, E. M. Weeks, Frank Lama- 
sure, and Franklin T. Howe, and a host of 
other artists, some of whom I personally in- 
duced to come to the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing from the American Bank Note 
Co. and other reputable bank-note com- 
panies in this country. 

We had as our able designer, who like my- 
self was a former student at the Pensylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, Aubrey Clare Huston, 
who was an artist of repute and personal 
charm and who designed some of the most 
beautiful stamps we have in our Federal 
files. 

I quite well remember the days when our 
American currency was engraved from de- 
signs by Walter Shirlaw, Kenyon Cox, and 
other great artists whose works adorn the 
walls in the Library of Congress. While it 
is true that it is a difficult and tedious 
process in the transformation of a United 
States stamp, from the original hand-en- 
graved die until the expert plate printer does 
his beautiful work in completion, the objec- 
tive was then and should be now something 
in final result that is beautiful, créative, 
and above all, a safety factor for all our 


people. 5 

Lurid, brillant colors that are vague in 
definity can be seen in newsprint and in 
nearly everything that we now have in the 
cheap marts of commercial art. But the 
infinite skill and design created in small 
area on steel, by hand, of a picture of his- 
torical interest, is one of broad educational 
value, intrinsic beauty and protection to 
the thousands of our people here and abroad, 
to treasure as a valuable work of art. 

I well recall the very pleasant interviews 
that I had with President Woodrow Wilson 
and President Franklin D. Roosevelt regard- 
ing the method involved in creating our 
stamps and the ultimate beauty and protec- 
tion afforded in the accomplished result. On 
one occasion, Postmaster General Albert S. 
Burleson, who hailed from the great State 
of Texas, had a special delivery stamp created 
from a very excellent design made by his 
daughter. The then director of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, Joseph E. Ralph. 
Mr. Huston and myself had many interest- 
ing discussions with him before we had re- 
designed and completed the finished en- 
gra ved stamp. 

I cannot see, from the artistic or protective 
angle, any real advantage in departing from 
the time-honored method that has been 
pursued so carefully and so beautifully 
throughout the history of our country with 
regard to our stamps and currency. There 
have been innovations, particularly those 
made at the time that the smaller Phillip- 
pine currency was created under the careful 
and personal observation of the then 
Governor General of the Islands, Maj. 
Gen. Frank McIntypre, and the resulting 
diMculty the Treasury had in selling the 
idea to our American banking circles re- 
garding the smaller type of hand-engraved 
note which followed the pattern of the 
Philippine notes in size. I consider the 
Philippine currency notes, designed and 
created in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, among the most beautifui in the 
world. 

These recent innovations on the theory of 
economy may lead to the lowering in stand- 
ards of protective value and the great prob- 
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ability of the loss of employment by a con- 
siderable number of competent men and 
women who have devoted themselves to the 
advancement of the engraving and plate 
printing of all our engraved securities, in- 
cluding postage stamps. 

I well recall Secretary of the Treasury 
William G. MacAdoo asking me to chaperon 
the then governor of the Bank of England, 
whose name now escapes me, but who looked 
so much like Buffalo Bill that one could 
have almost taken him for our own Col. 
William F. Cody, on a trip around Wash- 
ington to see our bulldings and parks. 
When we arrived at the old Corcoran 
mansion his lordship grew very angry 
when I took him within the walled gar- 
dens and the beautiful old architecture 
of that home and told him that we were 
about to tear it down and place the new 
building of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce on the site. He stamped his foot, 
looked at me severely, and said. Mr. Sharpe, 
do you Americans not admire the old, the 
tried, the dignified, the beautiful?” I as- 
sured him that tried to in every manner 
and he then said, “Well, if you are going to 
tear down this gorgeously staple, dignified, 
well-designed home to put something hide- 


- ously modern thereon, you must have little 


respect for your beautiful and dignified old 
ladies.” 

And so it seems to me, as one who labored 
diligently for improvement in our produc- 
tion in hand work of steel engraved securl- 
ties, which also included hand plate print- 
ing with the finest of materials utilized at 
that time. a great loss to all of our people 
will occur if such desecration is to come 
about, solely for economy reasons, by replac- 
ing hand steel engraved and printed stamps 
by any other method than now in use. The 
idea is not new and I well recall during the 
First World War that Thomas A. Edison and 
Dr. Hutchinson spent days and weeks trying 
to evolve a successful electrolytic wartime 
method of production of money plates in the 
Bureau of Engraving and printing. The one 
great danger that I see apparent in such an 
economy effort will be that the next step will 
involve making our currency notes by some 
inferior and cheaper method than is now 
pursued so admirably to the credit and pro- 
tection of our Nation and its people. 

C. MELVIN SHARE, 
President, Board of Education. 


Massive Atomic Retaliation and the 
Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very inter- 
esting article by the distinguished col- 
umnist. Mr. James Reston, which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on Janu- 
ary 17, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Massive ATOMIC RETALIATION AND THE 

CONSTITUTION 
(By James Reston) 

WasnHineton, January 16.—The moods of 
Washington change as quickly as a child's 
and the Communists would be well advised 
to note the mood of the present Congress. 
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It Is different, in an extraordinary way. 
Not so many months ago the Republicans 
were challenging the right of the President 
to send troops into Korea without the con- 
sent of Congress. 

More than that, even after the Senate ap- 
proved of the North Atlantic Treaty, the Re- 
publicans and quite a few Democrats staged 
a major protest against the authority of the 


President to implement that treaty by send- 


ing garrison troops to Europe. 

Yet in the last few days both President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles 
have announced a “new strategy,” poten- 
tially graver than anything ever proposed 
by any United States Government, and this 
has not produced a single important com- 
ment on Capitol Hill. 

BEYOND THE HUMAN DOCTRINE 

The President and the Secretary of State 
did not say, as President Truman had said 
in the Truman Doctrine, that the United 
States must be prepared to oppose Commu- 
nist. aggression wherever it occurred. They 
went beyond that. They said that the United 
States must be free to retaliate instantly, 
not necessarily against the Communist 
troops in the field but anywhere we chose 
with any weapons we chose, 

In other words they told Moscow and 
Peiping, as clearly as governments ever say 
these things, that, In the event of another 
proxy or bushfire war in Korea, Indochina, 
Iran, or anywhere else, the United States 
might retaliate instantly with atomic weap- 
ons against the U. S. S. R. or Red China. 

This was not, like the Truman Doctrine, 
a mere paragraph out of a speech. It was 
a decision by the President and the National 
Securify Council which determined the size 
and disposition of the armed services of the 
United States, and which will inevitably 
affect the type of weapons to be developed, 
the future of NATO and the EDC and the 
strategy to be employed in the event of an- 
other Korean-type war. 

“The way to deter aggression,” sald Mr. 
Dulles in New York last Tuesday, “is for 
the free community to be willing and able 
to respond vigorously at places and with 
means of its own choosing.” 

He made clear that the United States 
was not going to disperse its strength all 
around the world or follow the policy of 
hitting the octepus wherever its tentacles 
lashed out along the periphery of the Red 
Empire. Instead, Mr. Dulles indicated, our 
power and our policy were to be changed. 
so that the octopus might be struck at the 
head. 

“Before military planning could be 
changed,” Mr. Dulles said, “the President 
‘and his advisers, as represented by the Na- 
tional Security Council, had to take some 
basic policy decisions. This has been done. 
The basic decision was to depend primarily 
upon a great capacity to retaliate, instantly, 
by means and at places of our choosing.” 

WHO WOULD PULL THE TRIGGER? 


This raises some fundamental questions. 
Suppose the Chinese moved into Indochina 
in sufficient mass to tip the balance there 
against the French. Who would give the 
order to trigger an atomic attack against the 
China mainland? 

Or suppose the Red army moved into 
Azerbaijan, in Iran, as they did once be- 
fore. Who would order the massive retalia- 
tory power of the United States Strategic, 
Command to hit the Kremlin? 

Would the President do it on his own? 
And if he decided against taking personal 
responsibility for the counterblow, how could 
he seek the consent of the Congress with- 
out alerting the Kremlin and risking a sud- 
den atomic blow upon the United States? 

A year ago these questions would have 
been asked here without a moment's delay, 
but what was the reaction in Washington to 
Mr. Dulles’ speech? ‘There was no reaction- 
Nobody sald a word, and this wasn't because 
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the Congress has reconciled itself to the 
growing power of the White House. 

On the controry, Mr. Dulles made his 
speech precisely at the moment when the 
Congress was in the midst of a frontal attack 
on the President's treatymaking powers 
through the so-called Bricker amendment, 
A powerful group of Senators in the Presi- 
dent's own party were trying to strip him 
of certain legal authority to make treaties 
with foreign powers, but not a soul com- 
plained about his "new strategy” of sudden 
atomic retaliation. 

“The fundamental issue in the great de- 
bate,” said the late Senator Taft in his book, 
A Foreign Policy for Americans, pages 21-23, 
“was, and is, whether the President shall 
decide when the United States shall go to 
war or whether the people of the United 
States themselves shall make that de- 
cision. * ° > 

“The matter was brought to an issue by 
the intervention of the President in the Ko- 
rean war without even telling Congress what 
he was doing for several weeks. * I do 
not think that the American people have 
ever faced a more serious constitutional 
issue.” 

The mood, however, has now changed, and 
so has the party in power. Any policy di- 
rected against the Communists is a good 
policy just so it is tough (and comparatively 
inexpensive). 


A. J. Hayes, International President, 
International Association of Machinists, 
Testifies Before House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee Analyz- 
ing Nation’s Health Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
testimony given on Friday, January 15, 
1954, before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee at its hearing to 
develop a health program, by Mr. A. J. 
Hayes, international president of the 
International Association of Machinists, 
is highly important. Mr. Hayes, who 
Was born and educated in Wisconsin, 
first joined the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists in Milwaukee in 1919. 
From 1924 to 1934, he was president of 
District 7 of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, covering all machin- 
ists’ lodges on the Chicago and North 
Western Railroad System. From 1944 
until 1949 he was general vice president 
of the association. He was elected in- 
ternational president in 1949 and was 
reelected to this high office in 1953. 

Mr. Hayes has a deep and abiding in- 
terest in health problems. He served as 
a member on President Truman’s Com- 
mission on the Health Needs of the Na- 
tion. He is a director of the Amer- 
ican Heart Association, and a member 
of the President's Committee on the 
Physically Handicapped. 

Extracts from Mr. Hayes’ testimony 
analyzing our Nation's health problems 
Were as follows: 

I greatly appreciate this opportunity to 
* appear before this committee on a matter of 
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such vital importance as the health of our 
people—actually the health of our Nation. 

I appear here as a consumer of medical 
services, and as a representative of nearly 
900,000 like consumers who are members of 
the machinist’s organization which 1 rep- 
resent. 

Iam not a medical expert. Therefore, my 
knowledge and views emanate from the prob- 
lems of those who need and those who use 
health services, men and women in my or- 
ganization; in my family, and among my 
circle of friends. 

My knowledge and views are based upon 
personal experience, and the established ex- 
perience of others—upon studies of many 
types of negotiated health and welfare plans, 
private and group health insurance, group 
practice plans, and other attempts to meet 
the health needs of our peopie—and upon my 
service on the Advisory Committee to the 
Division of Occupational Health of the 
United States Public Health Service; also as 
a member of the President's Commission on 
the Health Needs of the Nation, 

I have prepared my views to cover the fol- 
lowing four broad categories: 

1. Our health problem; 

2. Why we must be concerned about it; 

3. The inadequacy of present methods, 
prograths, and facilities for solving our health 
problem; 

4. Better methods for solving it. 

The views which I will express are not 
prompted by selfish motives, or in the major 
interest of the members and families of labor 
unions. If labor unions were motivated by 
selfish interests, they would perhaps dis- 
courage health legislation, devote themselves 
to the improvement of their own negotiated 
health and welfare plans, and utilize these 
plans to exploit the dire health needs of 
wage earners for organizing purposes. In 
addition, unions could also use that issue as 
a demand for more wages. 

We believe, however, that our health needs 
are grave, and that we, as well as other 
public-spirited groups of citizens must be 
concerned with the health problem as it 
affects all of the people—not only the mem- 
bers of trade unions or the members of the 
medical profession. 

In this conviction, I am not influenced, 
misied, or confused by crafty catchwords 
which are so frequently used to obscure the 
facts and confuse the uninformed. Loose, 
definitionless phrases like “socialized medi- 
cine” certainly fall into the category of 
things which in Shakespeare’s words are 
“full of sound and fury, and signifying 
nothing.” Propaganda and philosophy can- 
not abide together, and certainly a subject 
as serious as the health of the American 
people deserves our calm, dispassionate 
consideration, 

The existence of our health problem is 
obvious—in the fact that between July 1950 
and June 1951, 15 percent of our draftees 
were rejected for medical reasons only, 
despite lowered health standards—in the 


fact that findings of periodic physical exam- - 


inations of school children indicate serious 
héalth deficiencies in the health status of 
our young people—in the fact that white 
males in the United States have a higher 
death rate than males in many Western 
European countries—in the fact that some 
sections of our Nation show higher death 
rates from communicable diseases than 
others—in the fact that the life expect- 
ancy of Negroes, although increasing, is still 
ehorter than that for white people—in the 
relatively high incidence and long duration 
of disease among people in low-income fam- 
ilies. (Note—All cited from President's 
Commission Report—vol. I, p. 10.) 

The evidence and effects of our health 
problem can be found in every section and 
community in our country. The report of 
the President’s Commission on the Health 
Needs of the Nation spells out the facts. We 
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are short of health personnel and health 
facilities, and what we have are poorly dis- 
tributed among the various sections of the 
country, with critical shortages in our rural 
and remote areas.. Our health personnel and 
facilities are poorly organized, compart- 
mentalized, and Isolated geographically and 
professionally, Health research, despite vast 
gains in the past decade, still has neither the 
funds nor the facilities to compete with other 
types of research for top-notch personnel. 
Our traditional fee-at-the-time-of-service 
system of financing personnel health care 
has broken down under the increasing com- 
plexity and the mounting cost of modern 
health care. And our attempts to find a 
substitute for that traditional system have 
been haphazard and inadequate. 

The existence of the health problem re- 
fiects seriously on our status as a civilized, 
cultured Nation, upon our ability to produce, 
and upon our position is a leader in the 
struggle of the free world against commu- 
nism. 8 

It is unthinkable that a nation such as 
ours, with its high devotion to the dignity 
of man and the intrinsic value of the indi- 
vidual, can continue to tolerate a situation 
which permits millions of its citizens to 
languish in the twilight of ill health or to 
slip prematurely into the grave. 

Beyond its affront to our national ideal of 
human dignity, the health problem has a 
serious impact upon the national economy. 

Dr. Howard Rusk, Chairman of the Health 
Resources Advisory Committee of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, estimated that we 
lose approximately 500 million man-days a 
year of production time as a result of non- 
occupational illness, To workers and their 
families this represents $4.2 billion a year in 
lost wages. And, of course, there Is a core 
responding loss in production and profits, 

This drain upon the Nation's manpower, 
income and production would be serious 
enough in normal times. But in the face 
of the harsh realities of the world today, 
the need for action becomes imperative. 

Regardless of temporary lulls in the cold 
war between the free world and communism, 
and in spite of the blessed cessation of hos- 
tilities in Korea, we should realize, from the 
very nature of communism and from its past 
record, that tension between the two worlds 
will ebb and flow, with the ever-present 
danger of widespread armed conflict, until 
the slaves of the Communist taskmasters 
have thrown off thelr yokes and achieved the 
ways of freedom, 

‘This being the case, we must be constantly 
aware of the effect of what in ordinary times 
would be purely domestic problems upon our 
ability to face the Communist world in maxi- 
mum strength. 

It certainly would be conservative to say 
that Insofar as natural resources go, the 
free world and the Communist nations are 
on even terms. This may even be under- 
estimating the potential resources of the 
Communists. 

So far as manpower goes, the Communists 
have the advantage in sheer numbers, 

The strength of the free world—and it is 
largely centered in thé United States and 
Canada—lies in industrial know-how and 
quality of manpower. 

If we are to remain strong—as we must 
we have not only to maintain, but constantly 
to improve, the effectiveness of our industrial 
techniques and the skill and general quality 
of our work force. 

The development of technical improve- 
ments is not a primary concern of a union 
official. But I am concerned, by the very 
nature of my union position, with the men 
and women who carry out the techniques 
and work the machines of industry. The 
health of those men and women is a vital 
factor in how much and how well they pro- 
duce, now and in the future. And one of 
the surest ways to assure their presence on 
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the job and to improve their productive ca- 
pacities is to cut down on the absences and 
the inefficiency which result from illness, 

Now, we of the United States are not in 
the habit of seeing a problem and ignoring 
it. Traditionally we do something about it. 
And we have been doing, or attempting to 
do, something about their health problem. 

Let us analyze the effectiveness of what we 
have done to meet the health needs of the 
American people in the light of how various 
segments of the population fare in meeting 
their health problems. 

At the top of the list comes that relatively 
small group of people who have a knowledge 
of the assets of good health, and the eco- 
nomic resources to take full advantage of 
existing health care services—covering pre- 
vention, early diagnosis and treatment, 
physical therapy, and rehabilitation. 

In the second category go the veterans, 
merchant seamen, and wards of the Federal 
Government for whom the Nation makes 
available health services of a high quality 
at no cost to the individuals concerned. This 
is a commendable function of Government 
on behalf of deserving groups in our coun- 
try. It demonstrates beyond any doubt that 
we, through our Government, do understand 
the fundamentals and advantages of good 
health care. In my judgment, it is a blot on 
our Nation's conscience when we are not 
willing to apply this knowledge and expe- 
rience in one way or another to the millions 
of our people who need health care most. 

Third are the fortunate citizens who have 
available the comprehensive service of such 
prepayment, group practice plans as the 
heaith insurance plan of Greater New York, 
Permanente, the Labor Health Institute of 
St. Louis, and Group Health here in Wash- 


ington. 

According to a recent survey of accident 
health coverage in the United States by the 
Health Insurance Council, this group num- 
bers a little over 5 million. 

Fourth are those workers and their fami- 
Hes who are covered by negotiated health 
welfare plans, usually underwritten by com- 
mercial carriers or the Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
type of organization, on the indemnity prin- 

Fifth come workers and their familles cov- 
ered by other types of group insurance pro- 
vided without union participation. 

Under the fourth and fifth groups, there 
are about 73 million peopie, according to the 
Health Insurance Council's recent survey, 
covered by commercially underwritten 
group insurance plans under Blue Cross and 
other plans sponsored by medical societies. 

Next in the order mentioned, come persons 
with individual health insurance policies 
(some 2214 million according to the survey); 
those people who take advantage of existing 
health service only in cases of extreme injury 
or serious illness; the indigent, who have 
access to free clinical care of some sort; 
those who depend upon quacks and patent 
medicine; and, finally, those who, because of 
ignorance of the value of health and finan- 
cial inability to pay for care, neglect their 
health almost entirely. 

Health problems exist In varying degrees 
in every one of the 10 categories mentioned 
except the first. The fortunate people in 
that category combine knowledge of the 
essential ingredients of good health and the 
ability to pay for the services which make 
` good health possible. 

In none ot the other nine categories do we 
find this combination in such complete form, 
and in some there is little trace of either 
factor. 

Our existing plans designed to make health 
services more generally available through 
the prepayment of medical care costs are, 
with few exceptions, notably inadequate. 

In the first place, despite the startling 
growth of prepayment plans over the past 
decade, and in spite of the fact that more 
than 50 percent of all Americans are covered 
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by some sort of health insurance, the Presi- 
dent's Commission on the Health Needs of 
the Nation reported that “such plans cover 
only 15 percent of private expenditures for 
medical care“ (vol. I, p. 43). 

The so-called health insurance issued by 
both commercial insurance companies and 
the Blue Cross-Blue Shield type of organi- 
zations is written on the indemnity basis. 
This means that it pays limited benefits for 
limited items of health care, and that, in 
so doing, it neglects completely the funda- 
mental need for preventive medicine and 
early diagnosis and treatment. It does noth- 
ing to minimize the development of illness 
to more serious stages, and thus it fails ta 
get at one of the basic causes of the high 
cost of medical care. To the contrary, there 
is evidence to indicate that the development 
of indemnity type health insurance has actu- 
ally played a part in Increasing that cost. 

In addition, indemnity type insurance 
plans issued on an individual rather than a 
group basis has another—practically a 
fatal—shortcoming from the viewpoint of 
providing adequate health services to those 
who need such services. 

As reported in the latest issue of our 
weekly newspaper, the Machinist, our union 
has recently had complaints from a number 
of members concerning a fine-print feature 
of individual health insurance policies which 
permits insurance companies to refuse to re- 
new such policies at their option. All of 
the complaints boll down to one simple, 
tragic experience: That inevitably when a 
holder of an Individually issued health policy 
submits a claim, he is told either one of 
three things: that the company will refuse 
to renew his policy at the next renewal date; 
that coverage will be continued only if he 
agrees to waive future benefits for claims 
resulting from the illness which caused his 
claim; or that full coverage will be continued 
in the future upon the payment of increased 
premiums. 

The net effect of this practice—and it is 
so common that it is a policy—tis to deprive 
people of their protection against the cost 
of medical care at the very time when the 
need for such care is imminent. 

On the basis of some of the complaints 
we have received, Iywrote to one of the lead- 
ing underwriters of individual health insur- 
ance asking for a statement of their views 
and practices in the matter. In reply I re- 
ceived, with a very brief covering letter, a 
printed explanation of what the company 
calls the problem of renewal. 

Because the explanation reveals so com- 
pletely the total inadequacy of the individu- 
ally issued type of health Insurance, and be- 
cause it demonstrates so well the type of 
propagandistic prattle which clouds the fact 
in this field of inquiry, I am going to read 
it in its entirety: 

“As yet no one knows what it costs to 
provide hospital. medical, and surgical care 
limited only by the needs of the patient. 

“In two of the provinces of Canada, in 
England, and in France, hospital and medical 
care ls being provided free to all who need 
it and the cost is being paid by a tax im- 
posed on everyone whether they like it or 
not. The cost has been found to exceed all 
estimates; and may continue to Increase. 

“In Soviet Russia, health care, such as it is, 
is also available to all who need it. and it 
will probably continue to be one of the serv- 
ices provided by the masters in the Kremlin, 
in the quality and to the extent they deem 
necessary to keep the Russian people on 
the job. 

“Of course the Russian people are hardly 
In a position to make any objections to this 
health care. If they do, they will probably 
find themselves provided also with board and 
room in a labor camp. Even in the western 
democracies it will require more than 50 per- 
cent of the voters to make any effective ob- 
jection to either the health care or to its cost. 
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“An Insurance company is different. Be it 
stock, mutual, or nonprofit, it is still a volun- 
tary association of free people to distribute 
the cost of heaith care over the whole group 
in the form of premium payments rather 
than to have it borne entirely by the victims 
of tilness or accident. If any individual in 
the group feels that the cost is unreasonable, 
he is free to withdraw. If costs are allowed 
to become too high, some individuals will 
withdraw, and because our people are free 
people, motivated by an enlightened self- 
interest, the individuals who withdraw will 
be those who do not expect Immediate bene- 
fits from their membership. Those who ex- 
pect immediate benefits will continue, there- 
by again increasing the cost. This process 
will continue until those members who re- 
main are all In the hospital attempting to pay 
hospital and medical bills each for the other. 

“So the costs must not be allowed to be- 
come too high. Premiums must be kept 
within the budgets of large numbers of peo- 
ple. Normally those who can afford it can 
buy a better product and pay a higher price. 
But in insurance you are paying your money 
for services to be delivered far in the future, 
As demonstrated above, it is entirely possible 
that the more you pay the poorer & your in- 
surance. Because it won't be there when you 
need it. 

“For health Insurance you must be asso- 
ciated with healthy people, not sick ones. 
If your health is below par, or becomes be- 
low par, you cannot expect to continue in- 
definitely in the group. Furthermore, when 
the time arrives that you meet with an ac- 
cident or that your health fails, you must be 
prepared to accept benefits not based en- 
tirely upon your needs, but based upon your 
needs and limited by an amount which bears 
a reasonable relation to the amount of your 
current contributions, bearing always in 
mind that your contributions in previous 
years have been consumed in payment of 
claims, taxes, expenses, and the accumula- 
tion of reserves for contingencies. 

In an insured group, then, the members 
have a right to expect certain things from 
the management. 

“i. They expect the management to de- 
sign a plan, the cost ot which large numbers 
of healthy people are able and willing to pay. 

“2, They expect the management to see 
to it that new members are healthy people- 

“3. They expect the management to see 
that members unfortunate enough to be- 
come claimants are paid. promptly and fairly. 

“4. They expect also that the management, 
having paid fair and reasonable benefits out 
of the funds of the group, will see that the 
member who has benefits will, if his health 
is impaired and he continues in the group, 
thereafter make extra contributions to the 
funds of the group consistent with the extra 
benefits he may thereafter expect to deriv® 
from the funds of the group. 

“To fulfill this last expectation your com- 
pany has provided in its policies that the 
company may decline to renew any policy 
at any renewal date. This right to decline 
to renew is only exercised under two circum- 
stances: 

„a When it develops that the insured 
was actually not in good health when the 
policy was issued and was never actually 
qualified for membership. s 

“(b) After benefits have been paid In such 
amount that the plan may be said to have 
fulfilled its function. 

“Furthermore, the company has always 
been willing to rescind a decision to decline 
to renew in those circumstances under which 
it is possible to modify the policy by ex- 
cluding benefits for loss due to a particular 
cause, provided, of course, that the policy- 
holder is willing to accept such modification- 

“Now after some years of preparation the 
company can also offer in many cases to 
continue policies without modification of 
coverage Lf the policyholder agrees to make 
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an extra contribution designed to pay his 
share of the extra benefits to be derived 
from the funds of the group by those mem- 
bers having similar health history. 

“In a different future it is possible that, 
without dictatorial or taxing powers, people 
may be persuaded to contribute much more 
than at present while they are healthy in 
order to derive greater benefits when they 
become NI. At present the rates necessary 
to enlist the membership of larger numbers 
of healthy people must necessarily put a 
limit on benefits both as to amount and as 
to duration. 

“BANKERS Lire & Casvalrr Co. 

"CHICAGO, ILL," 

The tragic side of the story lies in the 
Vast difference between the glowing adver- 
tisements and glib sales patter which is used 
to sell such policies, and the stark realities 
of their shortcomings in time for medical 
need. 

It must be great comfort, indeed for a 
Person on the threshold of possible serious 
illness to receive a statement like the one I 
just read, informing him of his freedom to 
be without protection at a time of need, 
and telling him how fortunate he is not to 
live in a country where such protection is 
provided on a national basis. I doubt that 
the reading of such a statement would do 
anything to improve the mental outlook or 
the physical well-being of the reader. 

The only type of prepaid health costs in 
Our existing set-up that comes anywhere 
near meeting the needs of the American 
people is the comprehensive-service, group- 
practice type of plan like Permanente, HIP 
of New York, Group Health of Washington, 
and a number of others I have mentioned 
earlier. 

Such plans provide opportunities for pre- 
vention through early diagnosis and early 
treatment which nips illness in the bud. 
Experience under such plans shows that in 
this way they reduce the incidence of serious 
Ulness and hold down medical costs. It is 
this feature which is so sadly lacking in 
other plans. 

Incidentally, as a result of the effect of 
preventive medicine and early treatment the 
costs of such plans are not so high as one 
Might believe. Dr. Baehr of the HIP of 
Greater New York has testified that the 
latest figures showed that medical care is 
being rendered at an annual cost of $36,36 
per enrolled member. Even adding in some 
$20 a year for hospitalization insurance, we 
Tench a total cost of only about $56 a year. 
‘This is comparable to the figures reported for 
1950 by the Labor Health Institute of St. 
Louis, which showed that costs per enrolled 
member in that year were $38.26 for medical 
and $12.73 for hospital care, or a total of 
$50.99 per year per person. 

The sad fact is that, with the exception 
of the extremely few comprehensive group 
Practice plans, cur attempts to meet the 
Problem of financing personal health serv- 
ices, impressive though they may appear in 
Statistical tables, are woefully deficient in 
Providing the American people with the kind 
Of medical care they want and need. 

The sincere desire of the American people 
for a method of prepaying medical care costs 
is evidenced by the phenomenal rise in the 
Sale of health insurance and the rapid spread 
of union negotiated health and welfare 
Plans. The need is apparent in the fact, re- 
Ported in a recent survey made for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board by the Michigan Survey 
Center, that 1 out of every 4 families of 
factory workers has medical debts, 

Many of these debts are relatively small in 
Size, But some of them are fantastically 
large. I am submitting as a part of the 
record as an example of the crushing burden 
ot medical costs, statements recently re- 
ceived from several members of the Ma- 
chinists’ Union which indicate the high cost 
ot medical care, in some cases, over and 
above insurance benefits. 
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A. J. Hayes, International President, 
International Association of Machin- 
ists, Proposes Health and Rehabilita- 
tion Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 ` 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
testimony given on Friday, January 15, 
1954, before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee at its hearing to 
develop a health program, by Mr, A. J. 
Hayes, international president of the 
International Association of Machinists; 
is highly important. Mr. Hayes, who 
was born and educated in Wisconsin, 
first joined the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists in Milwaukee in 1919. 
From 1924 to 1934, he was president of 
district 7 of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, covering all ma- 
chinists' lodges on the Chicago & 
North Western Railroad system. From 
1944 until 1949 he was general vice pres- 
ident of the association. He was elected 
international president in 1949 and was 
reelected to this high office in 1953. 

Mr. Hayes has a deep and abiding 
interest in health problems. He served 
as a member on President, Truman's 
Commission on the Health Needs of the 
Nation. He is a director of the Ameri- 
can Heart Association, and a member 
of the President’s Committee on the 
Physically Handicapped. 

Mr. Hayes submitted to the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
the following recommendations with re- 
gard to & health program for our people: 

I am convinced that the American people 
cannot have what they need and desire in 
the field of health service except through 
a national health program which includes 
some form of national health insurance. 

The first requisite of any effective solu- 
tion to our health problem is that it must 
be a comprehensive, coordinated attack on 
every one of the problem's various phases 
shortages of medical personnel and facil- 
ities, the organization for maximum effi- 


‘clency and economy, medical research, and 


prepayment of health-care costs, 

Eventually, I believe we shall come to the 
conclusion that the only final solution to 
our health problem lies in a rounded na- 
tional health program incorporating some 
form of national health insurance. 

I know of no other way in which the 
American people can prepay their medical- 
care costs on a widespread basis. Certainly 
our present haphazard attempts have only 
scratched the surface lightly. 

As a member of the President’s Commis- 
sion on the Health Needs of the Nation, 
I found myself in complete agreement with 
all of the Commission's findings and with 
all but one of its recommendations. 

Miss Elizabeth Magee, of the National Con- 
sumers League, Mr. Walter Reuther, presi- 
dent of the CIO, and I joined in the fol- 
lowing dissent on the Commission's recom- 
mendations of financing personal health 
services: 

“We are recording herewith certain objec- 
tions and a dissenting opinion to the Com- 
mission's recommendations regarding the 
financing of personal health services. > 
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“Throughout its report the Commission 
has quite thoroughly analyzed the status 
of our Nat ion's health, and recorded its 
findings in a comprehensive, courageous, and 
forthright manner. This, however, is not 
true with reference to the majority recom- 
mendations regarding the financing of per- 
sonal health services, The majority recom- 
mendations on these matters will not ar- 
complish the objectives of the Commission 
as stated throughout the report. Those ob- 
jectives are stated as ‘that all persons in 
the country should have ready access to 
high quality comprehensiye personal health 
service,” 

“Any legislation which would leave par- 
ticipation in a health or health-insurance 
program to the option of each State, or which 
would be dependent upon special kinds of 
organizations of medical personnel, could not 
possibly accoplish the objective of giving all 
persons in the country ready access to high 
quality comprehensive personal health serv- 
ices. In fact, such legislation would dis- 
criminate against those persons whose States 
chose for any reason not to participate. 

“If the basic recommendations in the Fi- 
nancing of Personal Health Services section 
of the Commission's report are to be con- 
sidered as 4 means of achieving the objectives 
set forth throughout the report, then the 
participation of every State must be assured 
by Federal statute, or the Federal Govern- 
ment must make such health services avail- 
able in those States which for any reasons 
do not participate. In the event this can- 
not be accomplished for any reasons, then 
the objectives set forth throughout the re- 
port and heretofore referred to should be 
accomplished through a National Health In- 
surance Act supported by joint employer- 
employee contributions and tax revenues.” 

That still represents my viewpoint on the 
subject. 

We are practical people, however. Union 
Officials get that way in the give and take 
of collective bargaining. And, since it ap- 
pears that the chances of achieving the ulti- 
mate solution in the near future are fairly 
remote, we will cooperate in any program 
which is a step in the right direction. 

Any limited program—like the ultimate 
program—should be considered as a unit, 
rather than on a piecemeal basis. The com- 
panion bill approach which the Chairman 
of this committee has undertaken is one 
method of handling the matter on an inte- 
grated basis. 

The minimum program which should be 
undertaken at this time, it seems to me, 
should incorporate the following features: 

1. Federal grants to schools of medicine, 
dentistry and, nursing, and institutions for 
training of other medical personnel and Fed- 
eral scholarships to worthy young people who 
would not otherwise be able to bear the 
financial cost of a medical education, 

2. A continuation and broadening of the 
existing Hill-Burton hospital construction 
program, with more emphasis on modernizing 
existing facilities, and some provision for 
the establishment of hospitals in rural and 
remote areas, perhaps as branchs of metro- 
politan hospitals. 

3. Some means of fostering and promoting 
the development of group medical practice. 
This is essential to the more effective use 
of existing personnel and facilities. Despite 
strong objections from the medical profes- 
sion, and laws prohibiting group practice 
Jn some States, group practice is made essen- 
tial by the complexity of modern medicine, 
As & matter of fact, the medical profession 
is already engaging in group practice, espe- 
cially in metropolitan areas, with patients 
being referred from one specialist to an- 
other at considerable inconvenience, delay, 
-and expense. It would be much more effi- 
cient and far less expensive to integrate all 
facilities under one regulated administrative 
body. This also would do away with the 
very objectionable fee-splitting arrange- 
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ments now practiced by some physicians 
who send a patient from one specialist to 
another. 

4. The research and community programs 
of the United States Public Health Service 
should be further developed. It is tragic, 
I think, that in the past year the Service 
has suffered cuts in appropriation which 
drastically curtailed existing programs. 
The cut in the Service’s Occupational Health 
Division alone totaled $125,000—nearly a 
third of the preceding year’s budget. As a 
result the Service was forced to abandon 
a number of essential surveys, research 
programs, and informational activity, which 
had a particularly adverse effect upon the 
majority of employees who work in smaller 
plants. Surely this type of so-called econ- 
omy is more truly parsimony. 

5. A national system of insurance for 
catastrophic illness to help people bear the 
extreme costs which result from the long 
neglect of their health under our existing 
inadequate facilities. The need for this type 
of program will diminish as more and more 
of our people have access to health educa- 
tion, preventive medicine, and early diag- 
nosis and treatment, and will completely 
vanish with the institution of national 
health insurance. 

6. Federal assistance to existing commer- 
cial and nonprofit health insurance systems 
to enable them to offer comprehensive health 
insurance at reasonable cost. This may be 
done either in the form of subsidies or 
through a system of reinsurance as pro 
in H. R. 6949 (WotverTon's bill). In either 
case the assistance must be accompanied by 
strict Federal standards governing the types 
and costs of insurance offered and the prac- 
tices of the companies offering them. 

7. Some form of assistance in obtaining 
proper health care to the millions of Ameri- 
cans whose incomes are so low as to prohibit 
thelr taking advantage of even the types of 
protection made possible by the sugegsted 
Federal assistance to insurance companies 
and nonprofit health organizations. 

The number of persons in this category 
is great. According to the Bureau of Census 
of the Commerce Department there were 
in 1949, some 38 million persons in nearly 
11 million families whose incomes were less 
than 82.000 a year. In addition there were 
over 3 million people outside of family 
groups earning less than 6500 a year. 

Certainly no program would be complete 
without making some provision for this 
large group of more than 40 million Ameril- 
cans who would be unable to take advantage 
of the other parts of the program because of 
their severe financial limitations. 

We suggest that the problem could be met 
through some sort of national health loan 
agency which would make loans avaliable to 
low income families and individuals for the 
purchase of comprehensive health insurance, 

Loans would bear low rates of interest, 
and be made with the understanding on 
the part of the Government that a percent- 
age of the money loaned—perhaps a large 
percentage—would eventually take the form 
of grants. 

I can see no objection to this proposal on 
the basis that the Government would be 
subsidizing a group of its citizens. Cer- 
tainly the Government through the Com- 
merce and Interior Departments renders con- 
tinuing aid to business. And loans have 
been made to sick business over a period of 
years through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

I have no objection to aid to business by 
the 8 retinas Indeed, such gov- 
ernmental activity, properly designed and 
administered, benefits the Satine e ee 
In the same way the entire Nation stands to 
gain from the improved health of its citi- 
zens, and funds devoted to the health of the 


Nation will result in widespread economic 
benefits, 
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Of course, such a program as assistance 
to low-income families and individuals will 
entail cost to the Government, just like all 
other phases of the proposed interim pro- 

am. 
gut when we discuss the cost of taking 
care of our health problem we must be con- 
stantly cognizant of the fact that we do not 
avold costs by failing to deal with the prob- 
lem. It is not a question of whether or not 
we pay for our health—but how we pay, and 
what we get in return. 

The loss of time, manpower, production, 
and Income that result from illness, physical 
deficlencies, and premature death Is a total 
loss. There is no future benefit to be real- 
ized, It is a net drain upon our economy, 
our manpower, our productive capacity, and 
our defengze potential. 

The cost of solving our health deficiencies, 
on the other hand, is not net cost. Rather, 
society stands to gain marketly, in financial 
as well as human values, by solving the prob- 
lem. Let me illustrate. 

In 1951, 66,193 physically handicapped men 
and women were rehabilitated and placed in 
gainful employment—by the State-Federal 
rehabilitation program. 

Three-quarters of these handicapped were 
unemployed when they began the rehabilita- 
tion process. Nearly one-half were depend- 
ent on their families. One out of every eight 
was on rellef. Their combined annual in- 
comes totaled $16 million—less than $250 
apiece. 

Largely, then, they were an unproductive 
group, dependent in large measure upon 
their families or on society. 

It cost society, through the State and Fed- 
eral Governments, about $100 million to re- 
habilitate them physically and vocationally 
and place them In sultable jobs. 

That was the gross cost of restoring 66,193 


handicapped persons to the status of self- 


respecting, self-supporting members of s0- 
clety. 

Certainly that was a small price to pay for 
such a gain in human values. But there 
was a financial gain, too. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation es- 
timates that the income of the group in- 
creased from $16 million in the year before 
rehabilitation to $116 million in the year 
after. Thus, In the first year, the increased 
earnings of the group exactly equaled the 
cost of the rehabilitation process. 

But that is not the whole story. 

It is also estimated that Federal income 
taxes paid by these people in the first year 
after rehabilitation amount to $9,200,000. At 
that rate the Federal Government will ré- 
cover its entire share of the rehabilitation 
cost in about 6 years—solely from such in- 
come taxes. 

The real cost so far as thé handicapped 
are concerned lies, not in rehabilitation, but 
in fallure to rehabilitate, 

Much the same thing is true in the field of 
health. To say, as some do, that we cannot 
afford the cost of solving the national health 
problem is to evade the Issue., We are pay- 
ing the cost now—a tragic cost, a wasteful 
cost—in needless suffering, early death, and 
the loss of income, profit, and production. 

This is the cost we cannot afford. The cost 
of meeting the health problem would be a 
temporary outlay which would be more than 
recovered in the better health, greater pro- 
ductive capacity, and increased earning 
power of the American, people. 

An official of 1 on the 200 St. Louls firms 
who are paying for comprehensive medical 
care for their employees under the Labor 
Health Institute summed it up recently when 
he said: “We're in this for selfish as well as 
humanitarian reasons. Healthy workers cer- 
tainly are better than sick ones.” 

And healthy citizens are certainly better 
than sick ones from the national viewpoint. 
‘Through a well-rounded and eventually com- 
plete national health program we can make 
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our Nation more truly than ever before a 
symbol of the value of freedom in bringing 
hope and progress to Its people, and a strong 
bulwark against the forces of communism. 


Mr. Kennedy and the Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting editorial entitled “Mr. KENNEDY 
and the Seaway,” published in the Water- 
town (N. Y.) Daily Times of Friday. 
January 15,1954. ‘There being no objec- 
tion, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. KENNEDY AND THE SEAWAY 


Jonn F. KENNEDY, Massachusetts’ youthful 
United States Senator, has announced that 
he favora the St, Lawrence seaway and will 
vote for the bill now being debated in the 
Washington upper House. 

He thus became the first Massachusetts 
Senator or Member of Congress in history 
to support the controversial waterway proj- 
ect but, even more than this, he set forth, in 
disclosing his position, a philosophy of repre- 
sentative government that his colleagues 
would do well to imitate. 

In a speech on the Senate floor Thursday. 
Senator KENN EDT said and meant what too 
many public servants honor more in the 
breach than in the observance. This was 
that the national good outwelghed the re- 
gional and that as between regions, there 
should be no dog-in-the-manger attitude 
on the part of one toward the other. 

Mr, KENNEDY said New England had suf- 
fered by reason of its fallure to support ben- 
efits for other sections simply because it did 
not stand to gain by those benefits. He put 
it this way: 

“I would say that it has been this arbi- 
trary refusal of so many New Englanders 
recognize the legitimate needs and aspira- 
tions of other sections of the country which 
has contributed to the neglect of, and eveu 
opposition to, the needs of our own area by 
the representatives of other areas.“ 

The Massachusetts Senator saw no great 
benefit to his home State by reason of the 
seaway'’s construction. But he demolished 
with facts and statistics the contention of 
opponents that New England in general and 
the port of Boston in particular would be 
hurt by the St. Lawrence navigation project. 

This being the case—namely, that seaway's 
effect would be negligible on New England 
it was time that Massachusetts lined up for 
it. To do otherwise would be to reassert 
that arbitrary attitude which Mr. KennxeoY 
thinks has hurt New England so much in 
the past. = 

In other words, there has heretofore been 
too much negativism in the approach of New 
Englanders—to wit, if it doesn't help New 
England, then New England should oppose it 
even if it benefits some other region. Ar. 
Kenneny reverses this kind of thinking In 8 
reasoned and refreshing expression. 

About the port of Boston he had this re- 
markably frank observation: If New Eng- 
landers who complain that the port of Bos- 
ton would be hurt by the seawny would use 
the port of Boston to ship thelr goods, then 
the port of Boston would boom. He o 
compelling statistics to show that New York 
does a large share of New England's port 
business, 
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We do not say it simply because Mr. KEN- 
NEDY now supports a project long dear to our 
hearts, but this young fellow is going places. 
Such long-headedness is admirable and can- 
not fall to win the recognition it merits. 


* 


Defense Cutbacks Would Be Poor Idea 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a survey, 
conducted by the Minnesota Poll of Pub- 
lic Opinion, and published in the Minne- 
apolis Morning Tribune on Tuesday, 
November 19, 1953, be inserted in the 
Appendix of the Record. The poll indi- 
cates that 78 percent of the people in my 
home State of Minnesota believe that 
defense cutbacks would be a. poor idea 
and poor economy. 

I make note of that, because as the 
Junior Senator from the State of Min- 
nesota, I voted against the defense cut- 
backs, which I intend to do from now on; 
and I am happy to note that 78 percent 
of the people of Minnesota, according to 
our most accurate poll, feel that my posi- 
tion on this matter is correct. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Derenss Cursacks Women Br Poor IDEA; 
78 PERCENT IN State Say 

Most Minnesotans say it would be a poor 
idea for us to start cutting down on our 
defense program, even though fighting in 
Korea has ended. 

A Minnesota poll survey indicates 78 per- 
cent of the State's men and women are op- 
posed to defense retrenchment. Fifteen 
percent favor it. Two percent give qualified 
answers, and 5 percent are undecided. 

At the same time, a large majority of 
State residents say America’s military 
strength should not be reduced. Fifteen 
Percent, in fact, think the armed forces 
should be expanded. 

Sixty-six percent want them kept at their 
Present strength, 9 percent believe they 
should be cut down, 5 percent offer qualified 
judgments, and 6 percent express no 
Opinions. 

A representative cross-section of voting 
age men and women, living in cities and 
towns and on farms throughout the State, 
Was asked: 

“Now that, the fighting in Korea has 
Stopped, do you think it would be a good 
idea or a poor idea to start cutting down 
on our defense program here at home?” 

The replies: 


S 
Good iden. — 
Qualified. 


‚å few think “the defense program should 

reexamined” or say “we should keep on 

training the boys” or suggest “that depends 
dm what Russin is going to do.” 


z 
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Many people insist “we must keep up our 
defense program because of Russia.” 

Interviewers also asked the cross-section 
sample: 

“Would you favor keeping our Army. Navy. 
and Air Force at their present strength, or 
making them larger, or cutting them down?” 

The answers: - 


Men 
Keep at present Percent 
Strongth.. 0. ....-..- 64 
Make them targer. 15 16 
Cut thom down. 4 J1 
Qualified... .....- 5 6 
No obnon < s.i-.-.. -= b 3 
Doe 
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Most of the men and women qualifying 
their answers say “keep them as they are or 
expand them,” or “increase the Air Force and 
let the Army and Navy stay the same.” 

Nearly one-fifth (19 percent) of the city 
people interviewed think we should increase 
the strength of our military forces, 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Sounding Off in a New Seaway 
Debate,” published in the Baltimore Sun 
of January 17, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sou Orr IN A New Seaway DEBATE 


The St. Lawrence seaway debate is an old 
one and both parties to the controversy can 
probably agree that the time has now come 
to settle it one way or the other, and for 

Both sides could probably agree, too, 
that the arguments in favor of the seaway 
are now stronger than in the past. The 
President's advocacy of the seaway in his 
state-of-the-Union message will swing many 
wu verers. - 

And yet the case for the seaway has not 
even yet grown so strong that the opposition 
is rendered speechiess, On the contrary, 
Senator Burier of Maryand took 5 hours 
of closely reasoned argument on Friday to 
state the opposition side. Some points Sen- 
ator BurtEr may have exaggerated. The net 
effect of his address was certainly to raise 
questions to which the pro-seaway people 
must give close attention. 

Among the impressive points raised by the 
Senator was that one about the Canadians 
going ahead and building the seaway alone 
if the United States doesn't come along. But 
is that bad, Senator Burt asked? Are we 
Americans likely to be deprived in any way 
of seaway advantages if the new channel is 
cut by our neighbors to the north? Cer- 
tainly this question will have to be examined 
in the debate. Our fiscal situation is not 
so strong that we can afford to spend money 
where we do not really have to. 

At another point the Maryland Senator 
was less impressive. He claimed that the 
seaway would have no value whatever to 
American defense. But is this really true? 
Many people have been impressed by the 
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claim that the seaway would provide an in- 
terior passage for the new Labrador iron ore 
en route to steel millis in the Great Lakes 
area, In a time of war with enemy sub- 
marines perhaps lurking off our eastern 
ocean coast, this seemed like a powerful point 
for the seaway people. 

In the basic arguments, however, Senator 
BUTLER restated many familiar yet still 
highly relevant points. Baltimore has ob- 
jected to the seaway because it threatens 
Baltimore's port business. Baltimore en- 
joys that business because of natural ad- 
vantages which didn't cost the rest of the 
country anything. Now Baltimoreans and 
the citizens of other natural ports similarly 
affected are asked, as Federal taxpayers, to 
help build an artificial facility which would 
compete with theirs. 

It is quite true that this regional, even 
parochial, argument cannot stand against 
claims made in the national interest. That 
is why it ts so important to clarify the point 
about the seaway aiding national defense. 
It is true, too, that Baltimore and other ports 
have survived earlier threats from man-made 
competitive facilities. 

Baltimore survived the Erie Canal, which 
diverted trade to New York. She survived 
the steamboat, which so largely aided New 
Orleans as a port. Baltimore survived these 
ealier threats because the country was grow- 
ing and enough business developed for all. 
Nobody is selling the future American busi- 
ness prospect short. 

Yet the extent to which the seaway would 
divert business from natural ports; the ex- 
tent to which it serves the national, rather 
than merely non-Baltimore regional inter- 
ests; the extent in general to which the sey- 
eral points in its favor have been exagger¢ 
ated or misstated—these continue to be valid 
subjects of debate. Senator BUTLER has done 
well to open the debate with his firm and 
inclusive etatement of the traditional Balti- 
more and Maryland position, 


Republican Crusade 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


(Mr. CURTIS of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, listening to the comments of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, if he would only speci- 
fy and outline some of these charges, 
perhaps he would not be able to get away 
with this statement, Those statements 
that he made were obviously incorrect. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes; I cer- 
tainly will yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The statements 
were not obviously incorrect. You did 
cancel the contract with American Loco- 
motive and you did cancel the tank con- 
tract with Chrysler. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am stat- 
ing this, that the overall picture the gen- 
tieman tried to present is incorrect, that 
there is any favoritism to General 
Motors or anybody else, and if you will 
look at the contracts you will see it is so. 


Recommendations Submitted to the Presi- 
dent on Behalf of the United States 
Conference of Mayors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask the unanimous consent that a state- 
ment which was submitted to the Presi- 
dent by the United States Conference of 
Mayors be printed in the Appendix of 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the recom- 
mendations were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
RECOMMENDATIONS SUBMITTED To THE Prest- 

DENT OF THE UNITED Srarrs ON BEMALY OF 

THE UNITED STATES CONFERENCE OF MAYORS 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


Civil defense is as basic to national survival 
as military defense. Both the Preamble to 
the Constitution and section 8 of article I 
make clear that the “common defense” of our 
country is a fundamental responsibility of 
the Federal Government. It is essential, 
therefore, that sufficient funds for this pur- 
pose be requested by the administration of 
the Congress. Congressional action on the 
budgetary recommendation submitted will 
determine with finality whether or not an 
adequate civil defense program Is to go for- 
ward in 1954. 

City and State governments also have grave 
responsibilities for the protection and care of 
their people in the event of enemy attack. 
It is emphasized, however, that the degree 
to which their accepted responsibility can be 
carried out depends largely upon the extent 
to which affirmative and positive action is 
taken by the Congress. Existing public 
apathy can be attributed mainly to the fact 
that to date the legislative branch of the 
Government has not taken civil defense 
seriously. 

SLUM CLEARANCE AND REDEVELOPMENT 


One national program of most vital con- 
cern to cities is slum clearance and redevel- 
opment. We urge a continuing attack on 
urban blight which exists in practically every 
city In the Nation. The present Federal-city 
partnership in this feld is legislatively sound 
and is being administered efficiently. If as 
much Federal funds were expended on this 
activity as is being disbursed for the pur- 
chase of surplus butter, the worst slum 
areas in major cities could be wiped out in 
2 or 3 years. We urge the administration to 
vigorously support an expanded program in- 
cluding relocation housing. à 

HIGHWAYS AND STREETS 


We deplore suggestions which have been 
advanced to turn over the Federal highway 
program to the 48 State governments. It is 
inconceivable that Congress would ever ap- 
prove legislation of this character. Deyelop- 
ment of our unified nationwide network of 
interstate highways, fundamental to na- 
tional defense and to the economic life of 
our country, is only possible under Federal 
supervision and matching of funds. We 
urge continuation of the present Federal 
program which has contributed so much to 
our internal development. 

WAR PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Scores. of industrial properties in all sec- 
tions of the United States are not now pay- 
ing local taxes because title to these war pro- 
duction plants is vested in the Federal Goy- 
ernment, The assessed value involved totals 
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hundreds of millions of dollars. Exuity and 


urge the administration to sponsor legisla- 
tion authorizing payments in lieu of taxes 
by the operators of these facilities. 
ELMER E. ROBINSON, 
Mayor of San Francisco, President 
The United States Conference of 
Mayors. 5 
THOMAS A. BURKE, Jr.. 
Former Mayor of Cleveland, Imme- 
diate Past President, The Unite, 
States Conference of Mayors, 
Pau. V. BETTERS, 
Executive Director, The United States 
Conference of Mayors. 
Wasnincton, D. C., December 5, 3953, 


Dangers Implicit in the Bricker 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an editorial from the New 
York Times, of January 7, 1954, com- 
menting upon the grave dangers implicit 
in the Bricker amendment; and a state- 
ment of position on the proposal by the 
Committee for Defense of the Constitu- 
tion by Preserving the Treaty Power. 
Both of these items merit the considera- 
tion of all thinking Americans. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of January 7, 
1954] 

‘ ? Barcken’s FOLLY 

The dogged campaign led by Senator 
Bachm and the dominant elements of the 
American Bar Association to hobble the 
President's treatymaking powers will soon be 
fought out on the floor of the Senate. It 
seems incredible that this proposal, at once 
so revolutionary and so retrogressive, should 
have received enough support to make it the 
major issue it has now become, Stripped of 
its legal complexities, it represents an effort 
to transfer from the President to the Con- 
gress a vital part of the conduct of foreign 
affairs and thus to disrupt the historic bal- 
ance between executive and legislature that 
has served our country so well for the bet- 
ter part of two centuries. 

Every citizen who takes his Government 
seriously ought to familiarize himself with 
the Bricker amendment, a brief document of 
half a dozen sentences in which the really 
dangerous provisions are condensed in less 
than.60 words. They would prevent any 
treaty from becoming effective as internal 
law unless both Houses of Congress passed 
appropriate legislation—this, of course, after 
the Senate had already ratified the treaty in 
question. They would also in many im- 
portant cases prevent the Federal Govern- 
ment from making any effective treaty at all 
unless each of the 48 States approved its 
provisions. They would furthermore give 
Congress the “power to regulate all Execu- 
tive and all other agreements with any for- 
eign power or international organization.” 

These three proposals wrapped up in one 
short constitutional amendment would make 
our treatymaking procedure unbearably cum- 
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bersome, would deprive our Nation of its 
sovereign power to make certain kinds of 
treaties, and would destroy the essential 
function of the President to conduct foreign 
relations decisively and expeditiously, The 
additional provision of the Bricker amend- 
ment stating that any part of a treaty that 
conflicts with the Constitution shall be void 
is already part of our constitutional law and 
practice and is therefore unnecessary. 

President Eisenhower stated last July that 
he was “unalterably opposed to any amend- 
ment which would change our traditional 
treatymaking power or which would ham- 
per the President in his constitutional au- 
thority to conduct foreign affairs.” Secre- 
tary Dulles sald in August that adoption of 
the amendment would have “a calamitous 
effect upon the international position and 
prospects of the United States." A commit- 
tee of distinguished citizens, headed by such 
eminent authorities on constitutional law as 
Edward S. Corwin and John W. Davis, has 
been specially organized to fight this insen- 
sate proposal. Twenty-six deans and pro- 
fessors of law from universities all over 
the country have publicly denounced it. 

The Bricker amendment is thoroughly bad 
and there ts no reason to compromise with 
it. It is true that the Senate should require 
at least a rolicall vote when a treaty is up 
for ratification, but this reform could be 
effected by a simple change in Senate rules. 
What the Bricker amendment does is to 
return to the Articles of Confederation and 
to express the Senate’s profound mistrust in 
itself as well as in the Chief Executive. It 
is a counsel of fear and retreat when courage 
and boldness are needed. 


COMMITTEE ror DEFENSE OF THE CONSTITUTION 
BY PRESERVING THE TREATY PowERr— 
STATEMENT OF POSITION ON THE BRICKER 
AMENDMENT 
We are opposed to amending the Consti- 

tution as proposed by the so-called Bricker 

amendment (S. J. Res. 1 as reported June 15, 

1953). 

Our Constitution has served our country 
exceedingly well for 165 years. It should be 
changed only on the clearest showing of 
actual need. No such need has been shown 
in this connection. Yet the proposed amend- 
ment would cut down the treatymaking 
power of the Federal Government and alter 
the existing division and balance of powers 
between the legislative and executive 
branches. In so doing it would write into 
the Constitution three new and dangerous 
provisions. 

First, the proposed amendment would re- 
quire that a treaty become effective as in- 
ternal law “only through legislation.” Thus, 
after the President negotiated and signed 
a treaty, and after the Senate by a two- 
thirds vote of those present consented to it, 
as now provided by the Constitution, the 
Bricker amendment would require, in addi- 
tion, that Congress pass a law by a ma- 
jority vote of each House and that the Pres- 
ident approve it, in order to make the treaty 
effective as internal law. This requirement 
would make our procedure for carrying out 
our treaty obligations the most cumbersome 
in the world, impose needless delays, and 
seriously weaken our bargaining position in 
dealing with other nations. Throughout its 
history the Senate has exercised its treaty 
function so cautiously that it has been 
called the “graveyard of treaties.” It has 
not in the past failed in ita trust, and we 
have no reason to believe it will do so in 
the future, i 

Second, the proposed amendment would 
limit implementing legislation to that 
“which would be valid in the absence of 
treaty“—the so-called which clause. This 
is an attack upon the Union itself. It would 
confine the Federal Government's power to 
make effective treaties (as well as to imple- 
ment treaties) to those subjects on which 
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Congress may legislate under the powers 
otherwise delegated to it by the Constitution, 
Since the birth of the Republic it has been 
our practice to deal in treaties with numerous 
Matters entirely appropriate and usual in 
international agreements though not within 
the expressly delegated legislative powers. 
The Bricker amendment would thus make 
acquiescence of the legislatures of the 48 
States necessary to the effectuation in the 
United States of such vital international 
agreements as the traditional treaties of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation, nar- 
coties control conventions, and possible ar- 
Tangements for international control of 
atomic energy. The preservation of peace 
and the maintenance of international trade 
are dificult enough without incapacitating 


ourselves to deal with such essential matters. 


Third. the proposed amendment would 
give Congress the “power to regulate” execu- 
tive and other international agreements. It 

would go beyond the extensive powers which 
Congress already has and exercises in this 
field. It would make the power of Congress 
complete and impair if not destroy the inde- 
pendence of the executive branch in the 
conduct of foreign affairs. It would let Con- 
Gress destroy the President's power to make 
hecessary international arrangements to 
Meet emergencies, like the Berlin blockade, 
as they occur, 

In addition to these three changes, the 
Bricker amendment would declare that a 
treaty provision which conflicts with the 
Constitution “shall not be of any force or 
fect.” This is the law already, and there 
48 no need to amend the Constitution to 
say 50. 

Each of the three changes proposed by the 

er amendment is objectionable and all 
are unnecessary. Their cumulative effect, as 
stated by Secretary of State Dulles, would be 
“calamitous * upon the international 
Position and prospects of the United States.“ 
We fully endorse President Eisenhower's 
Statement regarding the Bricker amend- 
ment: 

“I am unalterably opposed to any amend- 
Ment which would change our traditional 
treatymaking power or which would hamper 

the President in his constitutional author- 
ity to conduct foreign affairs. Today prob- 
ably as never before in our history it is 
Essential that our country be able effectively 
to enter Into agreements with other nations.” 


Lake Superior to the Sca 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Reconp an editorial 
entitled “Lake Superior to the Sea,” 
Published in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of January 16, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lake SUPERIOR To THE SEA 

The logic of history ever since, perhaps, 

© Louisiana Purchase has argued that the 
Magnificent 2,400-mile waterway from where 

uth now stands to the Atlantic would 
Some day be opened to oceangoing traffic. 
National security, national self-interest, and 
National pride have argued that the United 
States would have a hand in that project, 
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Today that accomplishment under joint Ca- 
nadian-American auspices seems in sight. 
Every President, beginning with Woodrow 
Wilson, has urged United States participa- 
tion in construction of the canals, channels, 
and locks necessary to open up the last 120 
miles to ships able to carry Dakota wheat 
to Liverpool, and Genoa and Labrador iron 


to Indiana Harbor and Cleveland. Yet, so 


strong has been a combination of opposing 
forces that within the last 30 years only 
once has the issue come to a vote on the 
floor of Congress. 

Little by little the factual: bases for this 
multiple hostility have been altered or dis- 
solved by the march of events: The prime 
ores of Minnesota's Mesabi Iron Range are 
nearing exhaustion, turning Pennsylvania 
and Midwest steel mills toward overseas 
sources. Canada, deeming the waterway of 
overriding importance, has decided to build 
and control it alone if necessary, The sub- 
marines’ record of World War IT and Russia's 
emphasis on the same weapon have under- 
lined the needs of national security. 

The administration has stepped aside in 
favor of New York on the matter of develop- 
ing St. Lawrence hydroelectric power, thus 
removing the issue of Federal operations in 
this field. The cost to the United States has 
been lowered by Canadian initiative, and 
tolls should make it self-liquidating. Labor 
and material shortages have vanished, and 
Inflationary pressures retreated, thus remov- 
ing a valid argument for postponement, In 
fact, deflationary factors now argue the other 
way. 

All of this has pretty well narrowed down 
the opposition to certain special interest 
groups—railroads and railway labor. and 
shipping and other business interests with a 
stake in Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

There is no denying that the seaway will 
set up new competitions between transpor- 
tation systems, citles, and regions. But eo 
did the advent of the railroad In its day, the 
highway truck, the river barge lines, and the 
airplane. We like to think that Americans as 
a people have grown in their understanding 
that despite the new competitive challenges 
always introduced by technological progress, 
anything which significantly improves fa- 
cilities and lowers the costs of transporta- 
tion ultimately benefits the whole Nation's 
economy. 

If, as now seems unlikely, the remaining 
opposition should yet triumph, Canada’s 13 
million people will build the waterway and 
control its operation, With so friendly a 
neighbor, Americans could live with this, to 
be sure. But we doubt that even a decade 
from now 160 million Americans, with many 
times that neighbor’s wealth and produc- 
tivity, would be proud to reflect that they let 
the short-range self-interest of a few deprive 
them of a part in so historic a project. 


The Bricker Amendment Would Paralyze 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the New York Times on 
Sunday, January 17, which points out 
that the Bricker amendment would take 
our country back to the days of the Arti- 
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cles of Confederation—before there was 
a United States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BAck TO 1787? 


When the fathers of the Constitution met 
in Philadelphia in 1787 they had confidence 
enough in the future Presidents and the 
future Senators of the United States to give 
them certain powers. They gave the Presi- 
dent power to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the Senators present voted to rat- 
ify. They provided that “all treaties made, 
or which shall be made; under the authority 
of the United States shall be the supreme 
law of the land“ and that “the judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything 
in the Constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” The system 
thus established has worked reasonably well 
for nearly 165 years. But it is under attack 
in the proposed Bricker amendment, revised 
last June but not essentially improved, and 
now soon to be voted on in the Senate. 

Ine Bricker amendment would impose 
paralyzing restrictions on the treatymaking 
power. In the first place, it would prevent 
any treaty from becoming “effective as in- 
ternal law in the United States“ except 
after the passage of “legislation which would 
be valid in the absence of a treaty.” Second, 
it would give Congress “power to regulate all 
executive and other agreements with any 
foreign power or international organiza- 
tion.” The “international organization” is, 
of course, the United Nations. Thus, the 
proposed amendment, now in the form of a 
joint resolution, would take powers from the 
President that have been his since the es- 
tablishment of the Republic. Likewise it 
would take powers from the central Govern- 
ment, since it would in effect r some 
treaties to be ratified by each one of the 
48 States. o 

It is easy indeed to understand why the 
Bricker proposal came up at the time it did. 
The power of the Presidency undertwo Demo- 
cratic Chiefs of State grew because emer- 
gencies demanded the swift exercise of the 
Executive function. The country had to 
pull out of a depression, it had to prepare 
for war, it had to fight the greatest war in 
its history, it had to return in an orderly 
fashion to peacetime Ihe, it had to aid its 
allies in economic recovery and, finally, it 
had to join with other nations for mutual 
defense. For all this a strong Executive 
Was necessary. But at no time were the lib- 
erties of the citizens in danger from any- 
thing done in Washington. At all times a 
majority in either house of Congress could 
reject an Executive request. The courts, as 
a number of decisions show, were never 
terrorized. 

Many mistakes were doubtless made In the 
field of foreign policy, into which the Bricker 
amendment would introduce a greater con- 
gressional power. The name Yalta has come 
to have an unhappy meaning because it is 
now clear that some of the decisions taken 
there were unwise. But there is no reason 
to suppose that if Congress had regulated 
the Yalta agreement, or any other wartime 
agreement, these transactions would have 
been without error. What is more likely is 
that they would haye been made more slowly 
or not at all. The Bricker amendment is not 
really an amendment for the execution of 
foreign policy. It is a proposal to paralyze 
foreign policy. 

This resolution had the support of 64 Sen- 
ators when it was submitted. It has bad 
the support of respected citizens outside of 
the Senate, It has likewise been denounced 
by respected citizens, It cannot be defended 
or attacked purely on the basis of person- 
alities. One can; however, say this: that 
those drives toward isolationism that persist 
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in this country, those forces that treat Amer- 
ican association with the United Nations as 
dangerous—these influences are supporting 
the Bricker amendment. If this amendment 
Were adopted and taken literally the United 
States would have to draw back its strategic 
and diplomatic defenses to its own imperiled 
shores. 

The last question one asks as one thinks 
of this subject is much like the first. Are 
Presidents and Senators less trustworthy 
than they were 165 years ago? Do we need 
to paralyze an essential function of the Exec- 
utive in order to prevent the President— 
and the Senate—from doing something erro- 
neous or wrong? The answer seems to us to 
be clear. It seems to us to be “No.” 


The End of Farm Surpluses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Ike Asks End of Surpluses,” 
written by John D. Black, and published 
in the Boston Globe of January 12, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Expert EXPLAINS FARM PLAN—IKE ASKS END 
OF SURPLUSES 


(By John D. Black, professor of economics at 
z ard 


In the final minutes of its session, the Re- 
publican-controlled Congress of 1948 passed 
the Hope-Aiken Act, which went.a good way 
toward giving our country a farm program 
fitted to the greatly expanded agriculture 
that came out of World War II. 

It was bitterly opposed, however, by the 
Congressmen from the cotton and tobacco 
South, and by many from the wheat States 
of the West. 

They voted for it in the last minutes, 
firmly resolved that it would never go into 
effect. And it never has. 


First, it was twisted badly in the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949. The succeeding Con- 
gresses then postponed the application of 
what was left of it from year to year. 

What President Eisenhower mainly pro- 
poses to do is put an end to this postponing, 
of the flexible price part of it after the 1954 
crop, and the modernized parity part of it 
on January 1, 1956. 

What are these flexible prices? Nothing 
more than what we are used to—prices that 
rise when supplies are short and fall when 
supplies are large. Many of the prices set 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture before the war, during, and after it, were 
the same no matter row big the crop, All of 
us remember that it cost the Government 
more than $200,000,000 to support the big 
1947 crop of potatoes at high fixed prices. 
The only thing about the flexible 
prices of the acts of 1948 and 1949 is that 
these acts state how much the price goes 
down as the supply goes up—prices 1 per- 
cent down for 2 percent up in the supply. In 
the actual market place, they commonly go 
down at a faster rate than this, so that 
farmers get a lower total return for a big 
crop than an average crop. The flexible price 
plan not only keeps this from happening, but 
puts an absolute bottom of 75 percent of 
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parity below which prices are not to be al- 
lowed to fall. The President's message pro- 
poses that these flexible prices will apply to 
wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and peanuts. To- 
bacco is exempted as in the earlier acts. 

The parity prices in effect until a few years 
ago were mostly prices per bushel of wheat or 
corn, or pound of cotton, and the like, that 
would buy the same amount of groceries, 
clothing, farm equipment, and other things 
that farmers spend their money for, as these 
same bushels or pounds bought in 1910-14. 
They therefore rose as the index of prices 
paid by farmers rose. And the parity prices 
of all the different farm products rose by the 
same percentage amounts. But prices of 
meat and dairy products have risen much 
more in the market place since 1910-14 than 
have prices of wheat, cotton, and corn. Why 
so? Partly because of different rates of ad- 
vance in the technology of production, partly 
because of different rates of growth of de- 
mand in relation to supply. The acts of 
1948 and 1949 proposed to bring the parity 
prices of the different products into line 
with the average relative levels of the last 
10 years to modernize parity prices. 


ONLY 5-PERCENT DROP ASKED 


How much would this change parity 
prices? For wheat, 20 percent lower; for 
corn, 10 percent lower. To keep these price 
drops from being too sharp, the acts that will 
go into force in January 1956 under the 
Eisenhower proposals, will lower the price 
supports only by 5-percent drops each year. 

It is easy to see how holding wheat prices 
one-fifth above up-to-date parity levels from 
now on would cause much too much to be 
produced unless rigorous marketing quotas 
are enforced. The present administration 
wants to get away from these artifically in- 
duced surpluses and quotas. 

But what will be done with the surpluses 
that will result from the 1954 crop? Con- 
gress is going to be asked to raise the present 
limit of $6,750,000,000 of Commodity Credit 
Corporation operating funds to $8,500,000,- 
000. Also, it will be requested to set up re- 
serves of $2,500,000,000 to be invested in farm 
products that are to be insulated from the 
market so that they will not depress prices 
as ordinary carryovers do, 

BEEF HIGH PARITY IN EFFECT 


It should also be explained at this point, 


that the higher modernized parity prices for 
beef and dairy prices are already in effect. 
Congress a few years ago provided that either 
the old or the modernized parity prices, 
whichever is the higher, should prevail. 

The full message also makes provision for 
prices and disposal of a dozen other prod- 
ucts—beef, dairy products, wool, fruits and 
vegetables, potatoes, sugar, etc. Only for a 
few of them are the changes important. 
The present wool program is holding prices so 
high that our mills are operating mostly on 
importa, and the Government is holding the 
domestic clip in stockpile. The Eisenhower 
pian is to drop wool-price supports and 
make up the deficit below 90 percent of 
parity by payments out of the Treasury— 
alla Brannan plan. Potatoes are to have 
their prices supported like those of fruits 
and vegetables—by marketing agreements, 
diversion to school lunches, and to ship- 
ments abroad. 

Is this the best program that can be de- 
vised at this time? By no means. But it is 
a better one than will be accepted by Con- 
gress. Most of the improvements in it that 
anyone would suggest would stand even less 
chance of getting by Congress. It ought, 
therefore, to be supported vigorously by all 
well-intentioned citizens everywhere. It is 
highly important that city folks do so, be- 
cause, after all, it is the narrow, short- 
sighted and selfish interests of producer 
groups that will give it its hardest tussle 
in Congress, 
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No doubt President Eisenhower is fully 
aware of the opposition his proposals will 
evoke. But he seems resolved to go forward 
with them just the same. The discussion 
that will be aroused by this should go a long 
way toward giving the people of this country 
the understanding which they need in order 
to achieve for us the kind of farm legislation 
which is in the interest of the farm people 
themselves as well as the Nation as a whole. 


Congress as Fall Partner in Foreign Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Arthur Krock and published 
in the December 11, 1953, issue of the 
New York Times, in which Mr. Krock 
discusses a paper prepared by Dr. Eli E. 
Nobleman, who is a member of the staff 
of the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In THe NATION 


(By Arthur Krock) 
CONGRESS AS FULL PARTNER IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, December 10.— The recent 
attempt of a single Senator to invoke an 
imposing national poll in favor of his stand 
against a major foreign policy endorsed by 
the President was notably unsuccessful. But 
this result does not obscure an underlying 
fact that the President and the Secretary of 
State will be wise to keep constantly in mind. 
This is, that Congress—the House as well as 
the Senate—has now achieved full partner- 
ship in the foreign relations of the United 
States. 

The Senate was specifically made a full 
partner by the Constitution, which requires 
that before a treaty can be ratified it must 
recelve the approval of two-thirds of that 
branch. But the House trod a long and 
troubled road before it could persuade Presi- 
dents that its power to originate money bills 
made it dangerous for the Executive to con- 
sult the Senate alone on proposed foreign 
policies that come into force only through 
appropriations. And all our current foreign 
programs belong in that category. 

President Eisenhower has profited by the 
experience of some of his predecessors who 
failed to realize (or, if they did, slighted) 
this patent fact. He has regularly included 
House leaders In his consultations on foreign 
as well as domestic projects, and they are 
to be present as equal participants with 
Senate leaders when the President reviews 
with a Congressional group his State of the 
Union message, for delivery early in Jan- 
uary. For, while only the Senate can accept 
or reject treaties, including those which call 
for large expenditures, the House's counter- 
signature is needed to make a reality of such 
commitments, 

DR, NOBLEMAN'S STUDY 

This vital point in our governmental pro- 
cedure, and the history that has driven it 
home in he consciousness of the Executive, 
were the subjects of a recent paper for the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, The author is Dr. Ell E. Nobleman, 
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a member of the professional staff of the 
Senate. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, who also was counsel to a Senate sub- 
Committee that surveyed the costs of our 
Participation in international organizations. 
His conclusions as to the role of Congress 
in foreign policy were: 

“Congress has never hesitated to use its 
fiscal powers freely in an effort to control 
or direct foreign policy and relations. Sig- 
Nificantly enough, the basic question during 
the first 150 years of the life of the Nation 
rarely involved money or the conservation 
of the Nation's resources. For the most part, 
these actions, some of which were successful, 
were designed either to force the hand of 
the Executive in a particular matter or to 
assert legislative equality with the executive 
branch in the foreign relations field. 

“In nearly every instance, the question at 
issue was whether the Founding Fathers 
intended to give the President powers and 
authority over foreign relations superior to 
that given to the Congress. Finding itself 
unable to take the initiative, and fully real- 
izing the futility of a joint resolution ex- 
Pressing policy if the President was not in 
accord, the Congress has resorted to its ap- 
propriations power as à controlling or di- 
recting device.” 


BIRTH OF THE ISSUE 


The issue first took form in 1792 when 
Washington wanted to negotiate a treaty 
With Algiers for the ransom of American 
captives of the Barbary pirates. Washington 
asked his Secretary of State Jefferson, 
whether he should depend wholly on the 
attitude of the Senate or seek advance assur- 
ance that the House, too, was amenable. 
Jefferson pointed out the money would have 
to be repaid to the Treasury—if taken from 
that source—by a subsequent act of Con- 
gress, and the Representatives might refuse 
it. So he urged the President to get the 
prior sanction of both branches. 

The Senate, Jefferson reported, was will- 
Ing to approve the ransom plan, but unwill- 
ing to have the lower House previously ap- 
Plied to. To consult the Representa- 
tives on-one occasion would give them a 
handle always to claim it, and would let 
them into a participation of the power of 
Making treaties. Washington then asked 
Jefferzon if the treaty stipulating a sum and 
Tatified by him, with the advice of the Sen- 
ate, would not be good under the Constitu- 
tion and obligatory on the Representatives 
to furnish the money. Jefferson said this 
Was indeed the duty of the House, but they 
Might decline to do what was their duty. 


THE HOUSE ASSERTS ITSELF 


Washington decided to put up the mat- 
ter to the Senate alone, and the House made 
the money available after Senate approval. 
But in 1796, when Washington asked for 
Money to carry out the Jay Treaty, the House 
formally reminded him of its constitutional 
Tight to grant or reject appropriations. And, 
though it also furnished this money, the 
House set down its authority firmly in the 
record. 

The outbreak of World War I.“ continued 
Dr, Nobleman, “and the subsequent assump- 
tion by the United States of world leadership 
have hod a profound effect on the role of 
Congress in this field. Because basic for- 
eign policy objectives * * * have involved 
Vast sums of money, the Congress has be- 
Come a full-fledged partner. * Appro- 
Priations riders and policy declarations 
ure still resorted to * * a a means of tak- 
ing the initiative.” 

As long as this conditions exists, con- 
Cluded Dr. Nobleman, “only at their peril 
Will Presidents embark upon such programs 
eee prior consultation with the Con- 

ers.“ 
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Assault on Ike's Leadership “23 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post, Sunday, January 17, 1954, 
pointing out that the “Bricker resolution 
is essentially an assault upon American 
leadership in world affairs“ and that 


“the only thinkable course is to defeat 


30.77 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: > 
AssAuLT ON IKE'S LEADERSHIP 


The failure of all efforts to bring about a 
compromise between the Eisenhower admin- 
istration and Senator Ertcxm: on the tresty- 
making power is loudly lamented in some 
quarters. To our way of thinking, it is cause 
for rejoicing. It means that the administra- 
tion refuses to fritter away its authority to 
direct our foreign relations. It faces up to 
the fact that in this age of American world 
leadership the power to negotiate and agree 
with other countries cannot. be recklessly 
diffused without disastrous consequences. 
Certainly that is a net gain. Now it re- 
mains for the legislators who thoughtiessly 
indorsed the proposed Bricker amendment 
when it appeared to be a popular and harm- 
less reform to jar themselves into realization 
of their grave error. 

The steam behind the Bricker proposal is 
easy to understand. In some instances the 
treaty power has been abused in the last dec- 
ade. The Yalta agreement is a glaring exam- 
ple. People who are emotionally aroused 
over that indiscreet use of authority natur- 
ally look for some means of trying to pre- 
vent similar occurrences. What would be 
simpler or more direct than to curb the 
power to make treaties and executive agree- 
ments? The only difficulty is that the Brick- 
er resolution for this purpose would curb the 
power to make good treaties as well as bad 
ones and thus cripple the efforts of the 
administration to maintain peace in this 
atomic age. 

There is no greater error in government 
than to hamstring the servants of the people 
out of fear that they may abuse their power. 
If a football player loses the ball on a fumble, 
the coach ‘doesn’t send him into the next 
game in a straight jacket. The United 
States can hold its own in the world strug- 
gle only if it has wise and fearless leaders 
and if they have authority to make decisions 
and carry them out with reasonable dispatch 
and certainty. 

Senator Bricker and his supporters have 
stirred up fear that unless his proposal 18 
adopted the people will lose some of their 
precious rights through the negotiation of 
treaties. They say, truthfully, that a treaty 
becomes the supreme law of the land and, 
erroneously, that a bad treaty might prevail 
over the Constitution. This is a sort of 
nightmare that files into the face of both 
experience and reason. The facts are that 
we have never had a President who has bar- 
tered away any fundamental rights in a 
treaty with other powers. If any President 
should be disposed to do so in the future, 
he could be stopped cold by the Senate. 
Even if a majority of the Senate should go 
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off the deep end, the threatened disaster 
could be prevented by the votes of one-third 
plus one of its Members. 

Nor is that the end of the safeguards now 
in effect. The Founding Fathers built into 
our system a whole series of protective de- 
vices against any abuse of the treaty power. 
If the President and two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate should try to barter away any segment 
of the Bill of Rights, the offending treaty 
would be upset by the Supreme Court. The 
court's opinions in the past seem to leave no 
doubt on this score. Even if the Supreme 
Court should lose its senses, Congress could 
pass a law that would deny the treaty any 
standing as domestic law. And if Congress 
Taled so to act, the people could elect a 
new Congress that would carry out their 
wishes. z 

It should be evident from these facts that 
any blunder in treatymaking or any abuse 
of power can be corrected without the Bricker 
amendment, There is no need to amend 
the Constitution for this purpose. What the 
Brickerites are saying is not that any pos- 
sible errors should be corrected but that 
blind fear of the future should induce us 
to clutter the path of all treaties with need- 
less procedures, complications and restric- 
tions. In some degree at least they would 
place the United States in the position of 
Jonathan Swift's helpless giant in the land 
of Lilliput. : 

This is the central issue that will soon be 
before the Senate. It is not a question 
on which any responsible administration 
can compromise. To be sure, the President 
has indicated a willingness to accept several 
fringe proposals reasserting the present law 
and tightening up certain procedures. But 
these are apart from the real controversy. 
‘The Bricker resolution is essentially an as- 
sault upon American leadership in world 
affairs. The only thinkable course is to de- 
feat it, To infiict this denial of power upon 
the administration would be to vote no con- 
fidence in President Eisenhower's conduct of 
our international relations and in the Sen- 
ate’s own judgment. It would be a turning 
away from the world responsibility this Na- 
tion has accepted. In our opinion, the firm- 
ness of the President in resisting this sort 
of disaster is the most hopeful aspect of the 
situation, and we cannot believe that the 
Senate will let him down. 


Conscription as Liddell Hart Saw It, 1944 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, B. H. Liddell Hart, a distin- 
guished British military authority, wrote 
a book entitled “Why Don't We Learn 
From History?” The book was written 
in 1944 and the author points out that 
it is easier to adopt the compulsory prin- 
ciple of national life than to shake it off. 
Once compulsion for personal service is 
adopted in peacetime, it will be hard to 
resist the extension of the principle to all 
other aspects of national living, includ- 
ing freedom of thought, speech, and 
writing. Mr. Hart goes on to say that 
we ought to think carefully and to think 
ahead before taking a decisive step to- 
ward totalitarianism and he raises the 
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question as to whether or not we are so 
accustomed to our chains that we are no 
longer conscious of them. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I will in- 
sert the pertinent extracts from Mr, 
Hart's book on the subject of conscrip- 
tion and I commend it to the attention 
of the Members of the Congress; 

CONSCRIPTION 


We learn from history that the compulsory 
principle always breaks down in practice, 
The principle of restraint, or regulation, is 
essentially justifiable insofar as its applica- 
tion is needed to check interference with 
others’ freedom. But it is not, in reality, 
possible to make men do something without 
risking more than is gained from the com- 
pelled effort. The method may appear prac- 
ticable, because it often works when applied 
to those who are merely hesitant. When ap- 
plied to those who are definitely unwilling 
it fails, however, because it generates fric- 
tion and fosters subtle forms of evasion that 
spoll the effect which is sought. The test of 
whether a principle works is to be found in 
the product. 

Efficiency springs from enthusiasm—be- 
cause this alone can develop a dynamic im- 
pulse. Enthusiasm is incompatible with 
compulsion—because it is essentially spon- 
taneous. Compulsion is thus bound to 
deaden enthusiasm—because it dries up the 
source, The more an individual, or a na- 
tion, has been accustomed to freedom, the 
more deadening will be the effect of a change 
to compulsion. 

These logical deductions are confirmed by 
analysis of historical experience. The mod- 
ern system of military conscription was born 
in France—it was, ironically, the misbegot- 
ten child of revolutionary enthusiasm, 
Within a generation, its application had be- 
come so obnoxious that its abolition was the 
primary demand ot the French people fol- 
lowing Napoleon's downfall. Meanwhile, 
however, it had been transplanted to more 
suitable soll—in Prussia, And just over half 
a century later, the victories that Prussia 
gained led to the resurrection of conscription 
in France. Its reimposition was all the easier 
because the renewed autocracy of Napoleon 
III had accustomed the French people to the 
interference and constraints of bureaucracy. 
In the generation that followed, the revival 
of the spirit of freeedom in France was ac- 
companied by a growth of the petty bureauc~ 
racy, parasites feeding on the body politic. 
From this, the French could never succeed 
in shaking free; and in their efforts they 
merely developed corruption—which is the 
natural consequence of an ineffective effort 
to loosen the grip of compulsion by evasion. 


It is generally recognized today that this 
rampant growth of bureaucratically-induced 
corruption was the dry-rot of the Third Re- 
public. But on deeper examination the 
cause can be traced further back—to the 
misunderstanding of their own principles 
which led a section of the creators of the 
French Revolution to adopt a method funda- 
mentally opposed to their fulfilment, 

It might be thought that conscription 
should be less detrimental to the Germans, 
since they are more responsive to regulation, 
and have no deeply rooted tradition of free- 
dom. Nevertheless, it is of significance that 
the Nazi movement was essentially a vol- 
untary movement—exclusive rather than 
comprehensive—and that the most important 
sections of the German forces—the air force 
and the tank force—have been recruited on 
a semi-voluntary basis, There is little eyi- 
dence to suggest that the ordinary mass of 
the German army has anything like the same 
enthusiasm; and considerable evidence to 
suggest that this conscripted mass consti- 
tutes a basic weakness In Germany's apparent 
strength, 
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Twenty-five years spent in the study of 
War, a study which gradually went beyond 
its current technique to its well-springs, 
changed my earlier and conventional belief 
in the value of conscription. It brought me 
to see that the compulsory principle was 
fundamentally inefficient, and the conscrip- 
tive method out of date—a method that 
clung, like the ivy, to quantitative stand- 
ards in an age when the trend of warfare 
was becoming increasingly qualitative. For 
it sustained the fetish of mere numbers at 
a time when skill and enthusiasm were be- 
coming ever more necessary for the effec- 
tive handling of the new weapons. 

Conscription does not fit the conditions 
of modern warfare—its specialized technical 
equipment, mobile operations, and fluid sit- 
uations. Success increasingly depends on in- 
dividual initiative, which in turn springs 
from a sense of personal responsibility— 
these senses are atrophied by compulsion. 
Moreover, every unwilling man is a germ 
carrier, spreading infection to an extent alto- 
gether disproportionate to the value of the 
service he is forced to contribute. 

Looking still further into the question, 
and thinking deeper, I came to see, also, 
that the greatest contributory factor to the 
Great Wars which had racked the world in 
recent generations had been the conscrip- 
tive system—the system which sprang out of 
the muddled thought of the French Revo- 
lution, was then exploited by Napoleon in 
his selfish ambition, and subsequently turned 
to serve the interests of Prussian militarism. 
After undermining the 18th century “age of 
reason,” it had paved the way for the reign 
of unreason in the modern age. 

Conscription serves to precipitate war, but 
not to accelerate it—except in the negative 
sense of accelerating the growth of war- 
weariness and other underlying causes of 
defeat. Conscription precipitated war in 
1914, owing to the way that the mobilization 
of conscript armies disrupted national life 
and produced an atmosphere in which nego- 
tiation became impossible—confirming the 
warning, mobilization means war. During 
that war its effect can be traced in the symp- 
toms which preceded the collapse of the 
Russian, Austrian, and German Armies, as 
well as the decline of the French and Italian 
Armies. It was the least free states which 
collapsed under the strain of war—and they 
collapsed in the order of their degree of un- 
freedom. By contrast, the best fighting force 
in the fourth year of war was, by general 
recognition, the Australian Corps—the force 
which had rejected conscription, and in 
which there was the least insistence on un- 
thinking obedience. 

A system of conscription entails the sup- 
pression of individual judgment—the Eng- 
lishman's most cherished right. It violates 
the cardinal principle of a free community: 
that there should be no restriction of indi- 
vidual freedom save where this is used for 
active interference with others’ freedom. 
Our tradition of individual freedom is the 
slow-ripening fruit of centuries of effort, 
To surrender it within after fighting to de- 
fend it against dangers without would be 
a supremely ironical turn of our history. 

An argument in favor of conscription has 
long been the rule in the continental coun- 
tries, including those which remain democ- 
ractes, we need not fear the effect of adopting 
it here. But the deeper I have gone into 
the study of war and the history of the past 
century, the further I have come towards 
the conclusion that the development of con- 
scription has damaged the growth of the 
idea of freedom in the continental countries, 
and thereby damaged their efficiency, also— 
by undermining the sense of personal respon- 
sibility. There is only too much evidence 
that our temporary adoption of conscrip- 
tion in the last war had a permanent effect 
harmful to the development of freedom and 
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democracy here. For my own part, I have 
come to my present conviction of the su- 
preme importance of freedom through the 
pursuit of efficiency. I believe that freedom 
is the foundation of efficiency, both national 
and military. Thus it is a practical folly 
as well as a spiritual surrender to go totall- 
tartan as a result of fighting for existence 
against the totalitarian states. Cut off the 
incentive to freely given service, and you dry 
up the life source of a free community. 

We ought to realize that it is easier to 
adopt the compulsory principle of national 
life than to shake it off. Once compulsion 
for personal service is adopted in peace- 
time, it will be hard to resist the extension 
of the principle to all other aspects of the 
nation's life, including freedom of thought, 
speech, and writing. We ought to think 
carefully, and to think ahead, before taking 
a decisive step toward totalitarianism. Or 
are we so accustomed to our chains that 
we are no longer conscious of them? 


Guilt by Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
an article appeared in the January issue 
of the Journal of the Bar Association 
of the District of Columbia entitled 
“Guilt by Association,” by Carl L. Ship- 
ley, a practicing lawyer in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. Shipley is a young man with a 
penetrating mind who was not afraid to 
write on a subject that has been widely 
discussed these past years by many peo- 
ple, and I believe he has made a distinct 
contribution to the discussion. His ar- 
ticle reminds us of the old warnings to 
the effect that a man's character and 
actions are governed to a large extent 
by those with whom he associates, His 
observation in his article that “a man 
who consorts with disloyal persons could 
hardly expect to enjoy the unrelieved 
confidence of the community” is surely 
an understatement. 

Mr. Shipley is a graduate of the Har- 
vard Law School and has been an active 
Republican all his life. He was at one 
time general counsel of the Young Re- 
publican National Federation and presi- 
dent of the District of Columbia Young 
Republicans. He is a member of the 
Republican State Committee of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and vice chairman of 
its finance committee. During the war 
he was in the Navy and served at sea 
as a lieutenant, senior grade. Those 
who know him admire his sincere Amer- 
icanism and quiet thoroughness, This 
article, Guilt by Association, has sound 
reasoning and is good reading: 

GUILT BY ASSOCIATION 
(By Car! L. Shipley, of the Massachusetts and 
District of Columbia Bars) 

One of the chief propaganda techniques of 
Communists and Communist sympathizers 
has been the cry of “guilt by association” 
whenever one of their supporters finds him- 
self the object of a loyalty proceeding or the 
central figure in a Congressional investiga- 


tion. Constant repetition of the phrase is 
apparently intended to produce in the public 
Mind a conditioned refiex, so that the charge 
of “guilt by association” will automatically 
conjure up in the imaginations of the citi- 
Zenry a notion of denial of civil rights, or a 
Violation of some constitutional right, or the 
infringement of some legal right, or, at least 
& despotic and tyrannical inquisition where 
an innocent person is being victimized for 
Political or other reasons. The campaign has 
Succeeded so well that widely-read news- 
Papers lend their prestige to the outcry.’ 

Strangely enough, however, the concept of 
“guillit by association” is neither new, in- 
Vidious, nor illegal. It has long been sc- 
cepted as both a social? and a legal precept, 
and found expression in State and Federal * 
statutes and in court decisions* on numer- 
dus occasions. 

A SOCIAL CONCEPT 


Recently George Wharton Pepper. a dis- 
tinguished Philadelphia lawyer, gave recog- 
nition to the old adage that a man is known 
by the company he keeps.“ This modern 
Maxim is an almost exact quotation from a 
Passage in Euripedes’ Phoenix,’ and seems to 
express a conclusion premised on the long 
Social experience of mankind. The same idea 
finds expression in the proverb, “Keep not ill 
Company lest you increase the number.“ and 
Shakespeare made allusion to the concept in 
Henry IV. These are but a few examples of 
the commonplace truism that, for better or 
Worse, society tends to judge a man by meas- 
uring the quality and kind of his associates. 
4nd a man who consorts with disloyal per- 
sons could hardly expect to enjoy the un- 
Telieved confidence of the community. 


A STATUTORY CONCEPT 


Many States have enacted Jaws giving 
legislative force to the concept of “guilt by 
association,” For example, in such States as 
California! Idaho, and, Utah a person who 
Merely associates with known thieves is, in 
And of that fact alone, guilty of a crime. 
Thus, the Idaho law provides: * every 
* © © associate of known ‘thieyes * * * Is 
* © © punishable * * * by imprisonment in 
the county jail not exceeding 90 days.“ * 


The Utah law follows the same general pat- 


: “Every * * * associate of known thieves 
* * © is punishable by imprisonment in the 
County jall not exceeding 6 months and may 
sentenced to hard labor in the discretion 

Of the court.“ * 

In other States ordinary association with 
dlssolute persons, such as prostitutes, is a 
Crime. Association with dangerous or crim- 
inal characters by frequenting the establish- 
ments where they hang out has been a crime 
Under English law and in other countries.“ 
2 well as some American States,“ for a long 

me. 

The Federal Government has recently gone 
beyond the requirements of association to 
establish guilt and made a person's mere 
Presence in an illegal establishment a crime.* 
From the viewpoint of those who consider 

guilt by association” a calamity, “guilt by 

Presence” must be infinitely worse. Yet 

Was merely enacting into law a 

social and legal concept of long and reputable 

Standing among civilized societies when it 
Passed the statute. 

The significant element in these examples 
Of “guilt by association” or guilt by mere 
Presence is the fact that criticism of congres- 
Sional committees on the ground that they 
Promote “guilt by association“ by investigat- 
ing the associates of known Communists is 
Patently absurd, if such criticism la supposed 
to cast a shadow on the legality of such pro- 
Ceedings. Persons who keep company with 
Communists can be properly suspected of 
being Communists. 

A JUDICIAL CONCEPT : 
4 The courts have long upheld the idea of 
Buit by association.” In one case where 
& defendant was accused of a crime and a 
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principal link in the evidence was the cha- 
racter of his associates, the court upheld 
conviction, saying: 

“There is no truer saying than the ‘birds 
of a feather flock together,’ and, in this 
class of cases, the law recognizes it.” ” 

In ever so many cases courts have per- 
mitted testimony of witnesses as to the 
reputation of an accused’s associates as tend- 
ing to prove guilt." In a typical case the 
court pointed out that where an accused per- 
son was shown to have associated with doubt- 
ful characters, it “had a tendency to compro- 
mise her claim of innocence." The basis 
for this conclusion is sometimes explained 
by a statement that association with a dis- 
reputable person makes the person involved 
in such association disreputable himself 
Thus, association with known Communists 
might fairly be evidence of Communist 
tendencies. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL CONCEPT 


The concept of “guilt by association” has 
been adjudged constitutional by numerous 


-courts. As long ago as 1908 in California 


the question of the constitutionality of a 
statute which made a person a criminal if 
he was an “associate of known thieves” was 
raised. The court held the law constitu- 
tional. 

“Any practice, the tendency of which, as 
shown by experience, is to weaken or cor- 
rupt the morals of those who follow it * * e 
is a legitimate subject for * * * prohibition 
by the state.“ = 

“Guilt by association” was again held con- 
stitutional in 1918 in Louisiana, where a law 
prohibiting association with prostitutes was 
upheld: 

“If it (the State) may, in the interest of 
public morals and health, regulate * * * 
houses of prostitution, why may it not 
prohibit male persons from associating with 
prostitutes?” > 

And as recently as 1937 the courts of Vir- 
ginia upheld the constitutionality of a law 
which not only established guilt by proof of 
association with wrongdoers, but also found- 
ed guilt upon association with persons hav- 
ing a reputation for wrongdoing This case 
is of particular significance, because the 
claim of unconstitutionality was based 
squarely on the proposition that a person has 
an inalienable right to select his associates, 
but to no avail. 

When it is considered that a Communist 
who advocates overthrow of the Govern- 
ment by force commits a crime under the 
Smith Act,“ it would seem that association 
with such a Communist, or one who. had 
a reputation as being that kind of Commu- 
nist, would be criminal under a Federal or 
State statute similar to that held constitu- 
tional in Virginia. Certainly if it is consti- 
tutional to make a person guilty of a crime 
when he associates with a person who has 


a reputation as an idler, there can be no 


reasonable objection to doubting the loyalty 
of those who associate with Communists 
or reputed spies. 

CONCLUSION 


From the above it may be seen that, what- 
ever the merits or demerits of guilt by asso- 
ciation as a philosophical inquiry, it is an 
established and accepted concept in the 
social, statutory, Judicial, and constitutional 
realms. Against this background, it is en- 
tirely logical that persons who are known 
associates of Communists and Communist 
spies should have some modicum of doubt 
raised against them. The newspapers * and 
other vehicles of communication which con- 
stantly harp on the theme that guilt by 
association isa new and terrible heresy do 
no public service by their actions. Actually, 
the sooner people understand that associ- 
ation with traitors may justify an imputa- 
tion of their own guilt, the sooner such asso- 
ciations, except in actual guilty cases, will 
cease. Lawyers can perform a public service 
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by pointing out that guilt by association as 
bottomed on good law, and violates no legal 
or constitutional principle. 


The Washington Post, Wednesday, No- 
vember 11, 1953, a front page headline reads: 
“Reading One's Way Into Guilt by Associa- 
tion Is New Chapter.” 

American Bar Association Journal, vol. 
39, p. 701, August 1953, George Wharton Pep- 
per, Esq., a well-known Philadelphia lawyer, 
alludes to the adage that a man is known 
by the company he keeps.” 

* See notes 10, 11, 12, and 13 Post. 

*Public Law 85, 83d Cong., sec. 208 (a), 
makes it a crime merely to be present in 
an illegal establishment, regardless of 
whether one is committing a crime. Guilt 
js necessarily predicated on association with 
wrongdoers. 

E. g., State v. Starr (57 Ariz. 270, 113 p., 
2d 356 (1941)). 

*See note 2, supra. 

Euripides“ Phoenix, “Every man is like 
the company he is wont to keep.” 

* Puller, Thesaurus of Quotations, p. 173. 

*Shakespeare, Henry IV, “Company, vil- 
lainous company, hath been the spoil of me.“ 

0 E. g., Benson v. State (247 S. W. 510); 
Lingenfelter v. State (163 S. W. 981); Arizona 
Code Ann. 1939, art 59, sec. 43-5901; Montana 
Revised Code 1947, sec. 94-35-248; Nevada 
Compiled Laws 1929, sec. 10302. 

3 Deerings California Penal Code, par. 647. 

2 Idaho Code, section 18-7101. 

Utah Code Annotated 1953, ch. 61, sec. 
76-61-1. ; 

„See note 10, supra. 

™ Rez v. Regan (14 B. C. 12, 14 Can. Cr. 
Cas. 106, 8 Waly, L. R. 525). 

3 People v. Mirabian (50 Philippine 499). 
See also 66 C. J. 1, et seq., and note 10 above, 

* See note 10, supra. 

» Public Law 85, 83d Cong., sec. 208 (a). 

™ Brannon v. State (16 Ala. App. 259, 
76 So, 991). 

0 Snitzer v. State (29 Ala. App. 597, 199 
So. 745); Robinson v. State (15 Ala. App. 
29, 72 So. 592). 

Robinson v. State (note 20, supra). 

= State v. Harlowe (174 Wash. 227, 24 p. 
2d 601); see also Lacey, Crimes of Personal 
Condition (66 Harv. L. R. 1203). 

= Mater v. McCue (6 Calif. Appr. 481, 96 p. 
110 (1908) ). 

State v. McCormick (142 La. 580, 77 So. 
288 (1918) ). 

* Morgan v. Commonwealth (168 Va. 781. 
191 S. E. 791 (1937)), citing the Virginia 
Code, sec. 2808, which made vagrants of: “All 
persons * * * who consort with idlefs, gam- 
blers, bootleggers, * * * persons engaged in 
„„ any * * © illegal enterprise of any 
kind, or persons haying the reputation of any 
of the above named.” 4 

* See note 25, supra. 

* 18 U. S. C. A., No. 2385. 

= See note 1, supra. 


Marbles and Jobs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr.NEAL. Mr. Speaker, at St. Marys, 
W. Va., Marble King, Inc., has for many 
years operated a glass industry, produc- 
ing among other specialties common 
glass playing marbles. Where pre- 
viously this product was shipped to west- 
coast distributors for ready sale, the 
company now is faced with Japanese 
competitive products, produced at one- 
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sixth of the prevalling cost of American 
labor. Needless to say, the trained em- 
ployees of this plant face unemployment. 

This is only one of many instances 
of work slowdown in glass, pottery, and 
ceramic industries located in West Vir- 
ginia, resulting primarily from laxity in 
administration of foreign-trade agree- 
ments and lack of proper consderation 
of local small-business enterprise on the 
part of the Tariff Commission. 

The administration's full-employment 
goal cannot be maintained by tariff reg- 
ulations favoring foreign industries at 
the expense of hundreds of local enter- 
prises employing skilled workers, most 
of whom feel that their specialized train- 
ing eliminates them from jobs they 
know little about. 

Nothing will contribute more to busi- 
ness recession than failure to protect 
the interests of small industries, which, 
in the aggregate, furnish the livelihood 
for the bulk of our employables. 

It is high time our Tariff Commission 
gives more consideration to the welfare 
of. small industrialists and the wage 
group of steady, homeowning, loyal citi- 
zens who make up and sustain the small 
communities that grow around such in- 
dustries. 


Dillon S. Myer, Executive Director of 
Group Health Association of Washing- 

. ton, D. C., Testified Before House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce in Support of Plans To Pro- 
vide Assistance in Meeting Expense of 
Medical and Hospitalization Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of this House had the 
privilege of hearing Dillon S. Myer as a 
witness in the hearings being conducted 
by the committee at this time on the 
subject of voluntary insurance to cover 
the cost of medical and hospitalization 
care. 

Extracts from testimony of Mr. Myer 
follow: 

STATEMENT MADE BEFORE THE COMMITTEE on 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, REGARDING THE GROUP 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION, INC., oF WASHINGTON, 
D. C., BY Ditton S. MYER 
Mr, Chairman, the Group Health Associa- 

tion, Inc., of Washington, D. C., is a non- 

profit membership corporation, chartered in 
the District of Columbia. 

There are at present 7,500 members and 
19,600 participants being served by the or- 
ganization. i 

The service area is the territory within a 
radius of 15 airline miles from the White 
House. 

Any person 18 years of age or older is 
eligible to become a member of the associa- 
tion by the individual admissions procedure 
or as a member of a group. 
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The business of the association is man- 
aged and controlled by a board of nine trus- 
tees elected by and from the members of the 
association. The chief administrative of- 
ficers are the medical director, a physician 
who ls a nonvoting member of the board 
and serves as chief of the professional staff 
and the executive director who is the chief 
lay administrator and nonvoting executive 
officer of board of trustees. 

The Group Health Association provides 
prepaid comprehensive medical services and 
hospitalization within the area and dental 
service for members based upon a schedule 
of charges for services rendered. It pro- 
vides hospital coverage outside the area but 
not medical service unless recommended by 
the chief medical officer. 

The association has its own fulltime med- 
ical staff and, in addition, has retained the 
services of a number of part-time physi- 
cians, mostly specialists. 

It also has a staff of full-time dentists and 
a number of part-time dentists on its staff. 

It maintains its own clinic and clinical 
facilities; including medical 
equipment for electrocardiograph and basal 
metabolism tests, X-ray, physical therapy, 
optical shop, pharmacy, and dental labora- 
tory. 

It also operates a health room under con- 
tract for the convenience of the employees 
of the International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank. 

SERVICES TO MEMBERS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS 


All members and their listed and qualified 
dependents are eligible for services, subject 
to any limitations imposed on the member- 
ship and providing the member's account is 
in good standing. 

The services provided to all full service 
members are as follows unless limitations are 
imposed: 

Medical and surgical examinations and 
treatments, physical therapy treatments, 
surgical operations, and obstetrical care. 
(These services are provided at the medical 
center of the association, in the hospitals In 
the service area, and in the home.) 

Professional consultations when approved 
by the medical director. 

Refractions of eyes, X-ray diagnosis, su- 
perficial X-ray treatments, laboratory tests, 
and examinations, when provided in the 
medical center. 

Hospital and ambulance services to full 
service members. 

Hospitalization services are limited to a 
Period not exceeding 90 days in any one cal- 
endar year or in any one illness, or in any 
continuous period of hospitalization. These 
services include (a) bed and board in semi- 
private room and general nursing care in- 
cluded in dally room charge; (b) use of op- 
erating or delivery room; (c) services of 
anesthetist; (d] surgical dressings, including 
casts; (e) Umited routine medications; (f) 
routine laboratory tests (urinalyses, blood 
counts, serology tests). 

For hospitalization procured outside the 
area not more than $11 for semiprivate room 
and operating room or delivery room, and 
anesthetist’s charges not to exceed those 
within the area are provided. 

LIMITATION ON SERVICE 

Hospitalization and services relating to the 
termination of pregnancy are not provided 
unless husband and wife have both been 
listed for services for a period of 10 months 
immediately prior to delivery. 

Etective surgery is not provided during the 
first 10 months of membership. 

In cases of members or dependents en- 
rolling by the individual-admgasions proce- 
dure, the association, upon recommendation 
of the medical director, imposes limitations 
for services, including hospitalization, for 
conditions which existed prior to admission 
to membership. All actite conditions exist- 

Ing at the time the applicant's final accept- 
ance of membership has been recelved will 
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automatically be restricted without the proc- 
ess of notification. 

The following special services are provided 
but, at present, only upon payment of 
charges by the members: Medicines, drugs, 
X-ray films, and materials; surgical appli- 
ances, such as orthopedic devices and 
crutches, eyeglasses, artificial limbs and eyes, 
and hearing devices; laboratory services not 
available in the medical center; such services 
and use of equipment and materials In con- 
nection with deep and superficial X-ray 
treatment, radium treatment, laboratory 
services, physical therapy: oxygen tanks or 
tents and materials; blood transfusions and 
intravenous Infusions; the services of a spe- 
cial nurse; treatment, services, supplies, and 
other items prescribed or ordered by physi- 
clans not in a contractual relationship with 
the association and ita members but em- 
ployed by an individual member, including 
fees of such physiclans; hospitalization in 
excess Of that provided for in the bylaws 
except that in any case involving the ter- 
mination of pregnancy by normal delivery or 
otherwise, the member shall bear the first 
$125 of the hospitalization expenses. A 
charge of 63 is made for the first house call 
in any one illness. 

Services not furnished by the association 
are the following: 

1, Treatment or hospitalization of indus- 
trial accident cases or other cases if such 
services are provided under Federal or State 
employees compensation laws, or under 
other laws or Government regulations, to 
the extent of such provisions. 

2. Plastic surgery, correction or treatment 
of deformities and birthmarks, if not malig- 
nant, chiropody and psychiatry, but hos- 
pitalization for these services, except psy- 
chiatry, may be provided subject to the ap- 
plicable provisions of the bylaws. 

3. Any treatment or hospitalization for tu- 
berculosis, drug addiction, or alcoholism 
after the time that the Medical Director 
recommends commitment to, or hospitaliza- 
tion in, an institution. 

The Group Health Association ts now 16 
years old, having been organized in 1937 
within a single Government agency. In 
1938 membership was opened to all Govern- 
ment employees and later it was opened to 
anyone in the area, The association has had 
many problems to face throughout the years. 
In spite of the problems it has grown both 
in size and in the kind and amount of serv- 
ices rendered. 

Three years ago the association purchased 
the Arlington Bullding in midtown Wash- 
ington and finally brought all of the clinical 
services under one roof in November of 1952. 

The financing of the buliding was a real 
problem but with the aid of a special mem- 
bership assessment the problem has been 
met even though the mortgage payments are 
still a bit burdensome. 

We find it difficult to present information 
about the work of the association in such 4 
way as to insure that it will be read and ab- 
sorbed by all of the members. Consequent- 
ly, two general memberstrip meetings are 
held annually and numerous small meetings 
have been arranged in order to interest 
members in the work of the association and 
to provide needed Information. 

We have not yet solved the problem of 
how to level out the cost of services to our 
members who are restricted because of pre- 
existing conditions without ralsing the cost 
to other members: unduly. 

We do not render medical or surgery serv- 
ices to members when away from the area 
Some study is now being made of the prob- 
lem to see whether reasonably adequate pro- 
tection can be provided for members whet 
away from home. 

* The cost of prepaid comprehensive medi- 
cal care and hospitalization services is such 
that a large segment of the population feel 
they cannot afford such coverage. An in- 
tensive study is now being made of our rec 
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ords to develop some actuarial figures on 
Cost of services to various types of partici- 
pants. These actuarial figures will be use- 
ful in reviewing our dues structure and other 
charges, 

We are also hopeful that a practical 
Method can be worked out in cooperation 
with groups of employees and their em- 
Ployers for providing services to groups on 
contract or develop plans whereby payments 
may be based upon a percentage of the pay- 
Toll so that the total amount will provide 
Comprehensive service to all members of the 
group and their dependents without impos- 
ing a hardship on the lower paid members 
of the group. 

It appears that some such group approach 
Is essential if the Group Health Association 
is to effectively broaden its services so as to 
include a larger segment of the community 
Within their program of comprehensive pre- 
Paid medical and hospital care, 


Ten-shun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include herewith an editorial 
from the Kansas VFW Bulletin of Janu- 
ary 1954, an editorial by the State com- 
Mander, Richard L. Trombla: 

*TEN-SHUN 
(By Richard Trombla, department com- 
mander) 

One of the blind spots of many of us is 


Our inability to perceive any personal re- 


Sponsibility for good government, 

We boast df self-government and pity 
those who live in slave countries, we protest 
any threat to our freedoms, but we ap- 
Parently see no inconsistency in falling to 
Contribute anything as a citizen to insure 
them. 

The usual rejoinder is something like this: 
vote part of the time at least; I pay my 
es, though under protest; and I obey 

the laws: what more do you want?" 

The more that is wanted is the difference 
between enjoying the blessings of our Re- 
Public at the expense of others, and trying 
to do our share as a fellow citizen to per- 
Petuate them. 

It is often said that we get the kind of 
government that we deserve. But in the 
United States we usually get better govern- 
Ment than we déserve. 

It is really remarkable that our Nation has 

n so successfully administered when we 
realize how small a portion of our people 
take any genuine and sustained interest in 
Sovernment. 

How can be we bring more and more of our 
Citizens to understand that the greeteat 
Peril to self-government is the indifference 
Of the people? 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars, Department 
Of Kansas, has formed an un-American ac- 
tivities committee as our most recent step 
to preserve our freedom. 

This committee will strive to give real force 
to these mandates of the VFW adopted at 
Rational encampments over the years: 

Outlawing the Communist Party. 

A thorough review of schoolroom texts and 
the adoption of legislation to compel inclu- 
aon of American history studies in school 
Curricula, 
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Alerting the public to the dangers of com- 
munism. © 

Remoying the books of Communist au- 
thors from overseas servicemen's Ubraries. 

Opposing certain phases of the UNESCO 
program. 

Combating world federalists and other ad- 
vocates of a “world state.” 

Preserving American sovereignty. 

We are blind optimists if we remain com- 
placent and fail to realize the increasing 
menace of communism, and if we remain 
indifferent to the worldwide struggles be- 
tween two conflicting philosophies of life, 
those of democracy and dictatorship. 

Communism is the greatest threat to our 
freedoms—yet most of us know far too little 
about what communism really is. That we 
might all be more informed. on the subject, 
is the reason for this un-American activities 
committee. 


Prisoners of War of Lawrence, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address I delivered at the 
parade and public reception honoring 
three Lawrence men who returned after 
being held as prisoners of war by the 
Communists in Korea, at the Campag- 
none Memorial Common, Lawrence, 
Mass., on Sunday, November 29, 1953: 

It is good to see friends after a long 
absence. 

Conrad Provencher, Phillip Bourbeau, and 
Leo Dwyer, however, are in a special category, 
and that is why we are celebrating their 
return on a communitywide basis. 

There were times when we felt that we 
would never see you again, because anyone 
who falls into the hands of the Communists 
bave very little chance to escape. 

The fact that you are with us here today 
is something of a miracle, proving that the 
prayers of your relatives and friends have 
been answered. 

You men had to fight two wars: The first 
in the field against enemy troops; and the 
second as prisoners of war, against every ef- 
fort of the Reds to undermine your belief in 
yourselves and in your country. 

It was such a one-sided fight that you 
fought, with all the weapons in the hands 
of your captors. 

You were defenseless, with nothing to re- 
sist Communist pressure except the armor 
of your spirit and your fond memories of 
the United States, its familiar places and its 
decent people. 

Your faith proyed stronger than the cruel 
methods that were employed to bréak you. 

The Communists tried and failed, now they 
know what freedom means to those who 
have enjoyed it; as necessary as the very 
air we breathe. 

We, your countrymen, like to believe that 
the way we live as Americans gave you the 
willpower to survive your ordeal. 

This, in the long run, is the source of our 
Nation's strength. As it came to your aid 
under the most trying circumstances, 30 it 
will help all of us to be steadfast in our 
duty. no matter what may come. 

Now that you are back in the friendly 
company of your fellow citizens we hope to 
show our humble gratitude for what you 
have endured to keep our Nation’s honor 
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bright as a beacon to the rest of the world. 

You have helped in more ways than one, 
as time will eventually prove, to unmask the 
weakness of communism. 

Korea was to be the testing ground. 

Captured Americans were to be subjected 
to every indignity and every demoralizing 
influence, to every psychological pressure 
that would show how the human spirit can 
be dominated by materialism. 

They thought they had you crushed, but 
it was they, who lost. ‘ 

Because you had the faith that was in- 
vincible. 

The city of Lawrence has paid you a fine 
and deserving tribute. 

I have been called upon, as Congress- 
man, to express the thanks of the Nation. 

Such words as I may summon can never 
match the joy that fills your hearts. From 
the closed door of Communist captivity to 
the open house of freedom is a happy libera- 
tion that only you three men can fully appre- 
ciate, 

In the days to come, as you walk down 
Broadway and Essex Streets, renewing old 
acquaintances, and seeing the pride in peo- 
ple'’s eyes as they stop to chat with you, I 
hope you won't be too hard with us. 

Perhaps we don't fully realize the danger 
that threatens our Nation, but we are trying 
our best to live up to those principles that 
gare you such courage and devotion, 

With your example before us I know we 
can and will do better. 

The Nation salutes its fighting men who 
resisted Communist aggression and Com- 
munist indoctrination. 

To you, Conrad Proyencher, Phillip Bour- 
beau, and Leo Dwyer, special honors from 
your home city and hearty congratulations 
from us all, 


International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and the Development of the 
Trade Union Movement in Under- 
developed Areas of the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an informative and challeng- 
ing speech based on experience made on 
December 29, 1953, by Victor G. Reuther, 
assistant to the president of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, at the 
annual meeting of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Association of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

In a letter to me of January 7, 1954, 
Mr. Reuther said: 

I share with you completely the feeling 
that there is far too little understanding 
and appreciation of the important role 
which democratic labor is playing around 
the world in the struggle against Commu- 
nist infiltration and penetration. Were 
there a better appreciation of the fact that 
communism represents far more than a mili- 
tary threat, were there a better apprecia- 
tion of the character of the force which 
opposes us, perhaps the method of attack 
on communism would be substantially al- 
tered and would be made far more effective. 

Those of us in the labor movement have 
always given prompt and firm approval of 
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every step which our Government has taken 
to meet Communist agression with demo- 
cratic military resistance. We have always 
felt strongly, however, that it was not 
enough to rally military force alone; that 
in a real sense the struggle against com- 
munism would be won in the social, in the 
economic, and in the political fields. The 
victories which the free-trade unions in 
Europe have been scoring over the Com- 
munists are ample evidence of the fact that 
every encounter with the Communists need 
not end in stalemate. 


The views of Mr. Reuther, which are 
affirmative and not negative, are worthy 
of deep consideration. 

His address follows: 

INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE TRADE 
UNIONS AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
Traps UNION MOVEMENT IN UNDERDEVEL- 
OPED Arias OF THE WoọrLpD 

(By Victor G. Reuther, assistant to the presl- 
dent, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions) 

Never, I am sure, has so long a title been 
applied to an organization so little known to 
the average American. Even in these days 
of alphabetized titles for everything and 
everybody, I am sure the initials ICFTU 
would bring less recognition from the aver- 
age individual than would the name of the 
latest pop, bang or crackle” cereal, 

But as a matter of cold fact, the ICFTU is 
presently or potentially more important as a 
political and social instrumentality in the 
free world than almost any other peoples’ or- 
ganization any of us could name. 

Since I am sure tht today you are less 
interested in eloquence and oratory *than 
you are in just having the facts, mam’m, 
let me tell you the whys, the whats, the 
wheres and the hows of the ICFTU and omit 
the window-dressing and the slick slogans. 

As I am sure you all remember, the ICFTU 
was born in December of 1949, in those days 
when the harsh realities international 
affairs were replacing the optimistic dreams 
we all shared in those too few years of in- 
ternational cooperation following the end of 
World War II. 

It was established to replace the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, which we in 
the CIO hopefully expected would be an 
organization in which the East and West 
could work toegther—an expectation we 
shared with all who looked for the East and 
West to work together constructively and 
cooperatively in the United Nations. 

By December of 1949 there was no longer 
even a faint hope that the World Federation 
of Trade Unions could ever be anything more 
than a political arm of the Communists. So 
the ICPTU was formed as an organization 
dedicated to melding the free trade unions 
of the world into an effective brotherhood 
which would bring the great power of worker 
solidarity to the task of winning peace, bread 
and freedom for workers everywhere. 

The ICPIU from the day of its formation 
faced, it seems to me, two alternatives. It 
could become either an organization which 
existed only to hold an annual world con- 
gress at which the representatives of the free 
trade unions could meet, discuss, debate and 
adopt resolutions. Or it could becomé a 
working organization, which not only 
adopted resolutions but sought to translate 
those typically well-rounded expressions of 
opinion into practical reality, 

Of course the latter was a much bigger, 
much harder task, and there was a calculated 
risk involved. An organization which mere- 
ly resolves shares no blame for possible 
failures. An organization which attempts 
to act courts always that danger. 

To the eternal credit of those practical 
men and women who make up the free trade- 
union movement, it was the latter, more 
dangerous but more valuable, pathway which 
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was chosen—chosen unhesitatingly and with 
a full knowledge of the pitfalls ahead. 

In testifying to the effectiveness of the 
ICFTU and the rightness of this choice, I 
speak not as a theorist but as an eyewit- 
ness. For, as the an representative 
of the CIO, I have seen the ICFTU in opera- 
tion at both the strategic and the tactical 
level. 

The determinations have been practical 
not fantastic. The operations have been of 
the hard, prodding, determined sort which 
produce results and not mere sensational 


headlines. And the results have been more 


dramatic and breathtaking than any other 
single venture in the continuing struggle 
between democracy and despotism. 

We in the CIO, and I am happy to say we 
in the ICFTU, share a sincere conviction that 
the battle against communism will be won 
in the ricefields, not the battiefields, of the 
world. 

The history of our struggle against com- 
munism proves that, Where we have met the 
Communist menace on the battlefield, there 
has been death and destruction and dead- 
lock. Through force of arms we have 
reached—and the most we can ever hope 
to reach—is a stalemate. 

All of us, I am sure, subscribe to the only 
realistic approach to aggression—the ap- 
proach which former President Truman 
made a doctrine of international relations. 

That doctrine 18, of course, that when the 
first armored columns of an aggressor roll 
across a frontier bent on conquest, there 
must be immediate collective resistance. All 
potential aggressors know that will be the 
answer to the use of armed might and we 
know that is the only possible policy for 
our Government and for the governments of 
of the other freedom-loving countries to 
adopt. 

But such a policy is essentially the nega- 
tive approach to the problem of beating com- 
munism. And beat it we must. 

For that job—the No. 1 task of all who 
believe in individual freedom—demands a 
positive approach and such is the program 
and the policy of the ICFTU. It is a posi- 
tive approach to the task of winning men's 
minds, hearts, and loyalties. 

It is a policy which has proven itself in 
West Berlin, and even in East Un last 
June. It is a policy which has proven it- 
self in isolated Austria, in troubled France 
proven itself wherever the forces of totali- 
tarianism, either of the far left or far 
right, have sought to undermine freedom. 

It is a policy built on the simple thesis 
that where hunger, misery and individual 
despair exist, there exists too a fertile field 
for the evil seeds of communism—or fas- 
cism. It is based on the simple belief that 
a free, democratic labor movement can be 
both a bulwark of democracy and en effec- 
tive attacking force for democracy. 


It is predicated on the simple theory that 
workers, standing together, can build a bet- 
ter life for themselves and their families and 
their country; that free unions can prove 
that bread and freedom are compatible; that 
liberty and individual security, of necessity, 
go hand in hand; that brotherhood, social 
and economic justice can only be realistically 
achieved where people are free to determine 
their own political and economic destiny. 

Working from that premise—and no one 
has ever or can ever prove it invalid—the 
ICFTU has moved. 

Operating through its regional organiza- 
tions—the Asian Regional Organization, 
the Inter-American Regional Organization 
(ORIT) and the European Regional Organi- 
zation—the ICFTU has attempted to work 
in those areas where work was most needed 
by supporting, financing, even undertaking 
the organization and education of workers. 

Where free unions existed, the ICPTU has 
worked to strengthen, expand, and assist. 
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Where no free unions existed, the ICFTU has 
not been satisfied to sit back and wait, but 
has undertaken to fill that void in the dem- 
ocratic structure. 

These regional organizations, which were 
launched in 1951, have been financed 
through a special fund of $700,000 with the 
largest, single contribution and pledge com- 
ing from the British trade unlons—a sum 
nearly matched by the CIO's contribution 
of $160,000. 

These- regional organizations are manned 
by the leaders of the free labor moyement 
in the areas involved. The supervision of 
the fund activities was delegated by the 
ICFTU executive board to a special seven- 
man committee, of which I had, while sta- 
tioned in Europe, the honor to be a member, 

The ICFTU and its regional fund have 
not operated as a superbureaucratic organ- 
ization. Its projects have been decentral- 
ized—actually they have been local in char- 
acter. They haye been democratically de- 
termined at the local level and wherever 
possible have been locally administered, 

I do not have time here to detail the lit- 
erally hundreds of activities which have been 
undertaken. 

They run the gamut from preliminary sur- 
veys, like those which lead to the establish- 
ment of bona fide labor establishments in 
Turkey and Egypt, to missions of trade 
unionists to the rubber plantations of India 
and Ceylon, Venezuela and Bolivia. 

They resulted in the extension of union 
privileges in Libya and Brazil and the or- 
ganization of oll workers in Arabia and the 
establishment of labor schools in Calcutta 
and Puerto Rico. 

In France and Italy, the free trade unions 
have been assisted in organizing drives and 
schools to train organizers have been estab- 
lished where needed. 


There is far more that I just don't have 
the time to list that has been accomplished 
with this $700,000. 


We look upon it as an investment—an in- 
vestment never to be repaid in cash, but 
certain to result in those immeasurable divi- 
dends which we call a better life for millions 
of people. 

And for those who can only visualize 3 
credit column in terms of dollars and cents, 
let me point out this investment has been 
multiplied hundreds of times in additional 
wages and improved working conditions for 
workers throughout the world. t 

And on the rubber plantations in Malays, 
in the barracks where textile workers live 
in Calcutta, and in the oil fields on the other 
side of the Red Sea, men and women have 
learned that thelr fellow workers can help 
them bring an end to exploitation and hun- 
ger, without erecting a single barricade in 
the streets. 

Mimeograph machines—not machineguns, 
sound trucks—not flame throwers, pamph- 
lets and bicycles instead of armored col- 
umns—these are the weapons which we in 
the ICFTU have used to combat communism 
and to build the kind of world where com- 
munism withers and dies. 

No, it is not dramatic, it is not sensa- 
tional. It will never make a headline in the 
Chicago Tribune or the Washington Times- 
Herald. 

But it is the kind of earnest, day-by-day 
activity, the kind of positive, affirmative 
work that we are convinced can eventually 
build that better world—that world where 
freemen can live in peace and where brother- 
hood and justice can be achieved through 
ballots instead of bullets. 

No, the initials ICFTU may never be as 
universally known as, say LS/MPT, 

But in the important task of winning 
friends for democracy, it is my considered 
opinion that the ICFTU has few, if any, 
equals—and certainly no superiors, 


1954 
Sale of Canned Fruits to the United 
Kingdom 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, most of the canned fruits pro- 
duced in the United States are grown 
in Galifornia, The largest single item 
of canned fruits is cling peaches. Cali- 
fornia produced 17,166,000 cases of cling 
peaches—2*5 basis—last year. My dis- 
trict—the 11th—consisting of the coun- 
ties of San Joaquin and Stanislaus pro- 
duces about one-half of the cling-peach 
Crop of California. 

Current stocks are considered to be ex- 
Cessive in the amount 2 million cases. 
California's cling-peach industry oper- 
. ates under State marketing orders which 
Provide means for crop curtailment, 
Two million cases is the equivalent of 
Approximately 50,000 tons of cling 
Peaches. ‘Therefore, unless the exces- 
Sive carryover is liquidated prior to har- 
vest, producers will be required to elimi- 
nate some 50,000 tons of peaches in order 
to maintain market stability. 

Under the policy established by the 
83d Congress under section 550 of the 
Defense Production Act, opportunities 
haye been created for the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities to foreign 
Countries with provisions of converting 
currency under this section. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture through its Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service and the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration under the author- 
ity granted to it under section 550 have 
Made canned cling peaches and several 
Other canned fruits eligible under the 
550 program. The participating nations 
have been advised of this action. 

British trade has evidenced 9 great 
Interest in this program and report that 
there is currently a deficit of 2 million 
Cases of canned fruits in the United 
Kingdom. Sterling-area sources are un- 
able to furnish supplies of canned fruits 
in volume adequate to meet the de- 
Mands. The British people have not had 
an opportunity to purchase California 
Canned fruits since before the war, in 
quantities that they would like to. The 
British Food Ministry requested of Cali- 
fornia processors in the quantity and 
range of prices of canned fruits, eigible 
under the program, that might be of- 
fered to-the Kingdom, This informa- 
tion has been forwarded through diplo- 
matic channels to the British Ministry 
of Food. California processors have in- 
dicated a desire to supply in excess of 
2 million cases to this historic market. 

Prior to World War II, the United 
Kingdom was one of the principal mar- 
kets for California canned fruits. Be- 
tween 2 and 3 million cases were sold 
to that market annually. In the ease of 
Cling peaches, approximately 17 percent 
of the total production went into export 
Channels, most of this to the United 

zdom. Since the war, practically no 
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exports of canned fruits from California 
have been made to historic outlets, with 
3 of a modest volume in 

46. 

Under the 550 program, the first real 
opportunity exists to reestablish historic 
foreign markets for California producers 
of canning fruits, 

Discussions have been had with 
various Federal agencies in Washington 
concerned with this export. All have 
been most cooperative and have done 
everything they possibly can to expedite 
the sale of this-fruit. 

The Food Ministry is interested. But 
to get. the money required to make the 
purchase will require the support of the 
British Treasury. 

It seems to us that this matter should 
be taken up by Mr. Stassen, the head of 
the FOA. It requires a man of his sta- 
tion and. ability to consummate the 
transaction. Also, it is right down the 
line that Mr, Stassen has been preach- 
ing, namely, to utilize American sur- 
pluses where possible to bring about for- 
eign trade and help our friends in for- 
eign countries get back on their feet. 


A 


Needed: A Bold, Sustained Highway- 
Building Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr, FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the Highway Builder: 


Neepep: A Bot. SUSTAINED HIGHWAY- 
BUILDING PROGRAM 


(By Robert M. Reindoliar, president, Ameril- 
can Road Builders’ Association) 


This is an appropriate time to briefly re- 
view the status of American highways in 
relation to needs. We are bombarded on all 
sides with cries of alarm over the inadequacy 
of our roads, accompanied by sounds of 
despair that we can't afford the improve- 
ments that we know we must have. Nu- 
merous current proposals for relieving traffic 
congestion, financing new expressways, and 
correcting road deficiencies reflect an in- 
tense national interest in more efficient 
highway transportation. 

Despite the fact that we spent about 8314 
Dillion in new road construction in 1953 
and an additional $214 billion, on mainte- 
nance, administration, debt service, high- 
way police, and associated matters, there 
has been only spotty improvement in the 
general traffic picture. We're adding new 
motor vehicles at the rate of 1% million a 
year and the demand for safer and swifter 
highway transportation is constantly mount- 
ing. With nearly 55 million vehicles, in- 
cluding 10 million trucks and buses, now 
in use, our economy, social system. and na- 
tional defense are more than ever dependent 
on efficient street and highway movement, 

CONTRIBUTION TO NATION'S ECONOMY 

It is Important that all governments— 
Federal, State, and local—keep foremost 
in mind the contribution of highway trans- 
portation to the Nation's wealth. Our gross 
national product is estimated at an all-time 
high of $372 billion, of which one-eizhth, 
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or $4614 billion, is contributed annually by 
all phases of highway transportation, Of 
this $4614 billion, we are investing roughly, 
one-ninth, or $5 billion plus, in all highway 
activities, and only one-fifteenth, or 63 bil- 
lion plus, in new construction. Consider- 
ing the needs, it is something less than a 
bold program of action. 

In light of the contribution of highway 
transportation to the Nation today, even dis- 
counting the tremendous dollar drain of 
accidents and delays due to congestion, it is 
apparent that it's plain, hardheaded good 
business to bring our roads up to standard 
and thus assure greater transportation em- 
ciency and bence an expanding economy. 

The call for vision, leadership, and action 
must be heeded by planners and builders 
who serve the mass of highway users and the 
public generally. 

There is no basic flaw in our present gove 
ernmental approach to highway building. 
The fundamental difficulty is in our collec- 
tive failure to develop financial techniques 
to meet the growing requirements. The be- 
deviling truth, as observed by Thomas H. 
MacDonald, retired Commissioner of the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads, is that 
good roads cost us money whether we have 
them or not, and we actually pay less if we 
do have them. For example, according to 
estimates of the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, while we are directly spending 
#544 billion a year on road improvements, 
actually we are paying out $3 billion addis 
tional through the combined costs of wasted 
fuel and oll, vehicle wear, traffic accidents, 
and man-hours lost due to congestion, that 
can be attributed to highway deficiencies. 

And so it is understandable that increasing 
pressure is felt, at all levels of government, 
for expanded programs of road buliding. 

STATES TURN TO TOLL ROADS 

In an effort to finance badly needed ex- 
pressways, States are turning to self-liqui- 
dating toll roads. Half the States now have 
legislative authority to plan and undertake 
this type of project. Nine States have toll 
roads in operation and others are in con- 
struction in four States. Nine hundred miles 
of toll roads are in use; 1,000 more miles are 
being built; and about 500 more miles are 
authorized for construction. Thus far, these 
modern-designed throughways have been 
eagerly used by a traffic-frustrated public. 

While it's acknowledged that toll roads, by 
their very nature, can never hope to satisfy 
more than a small percentage of our street 
and rocd. requirements, they are providing 
an answer to a portion of the demand. 

Highway financing by tolls is not to be 
regarded as a panacea but it should take its 
proper place in broad planning for ways and 
means of providing an efficient highway 
plant for the Nation. 

SURVEYS AND STUDIES 


State and local governments have coop- 
erated in an increasingly effective way in 
recent years in highway fact finding. One- 
third of the States have completed special 
general surveys since World War II: at least 
13 have finished comprehensive engineering 
studies; and 11 have made exhaustive finance 
inquiries. In most of these States the 
studies have led to laws for administrative 
improvement and pointed the way to 
sounder fiscal policies. Last year one-fourth 
of the State legislatures authorized new, or 
continued former legislative studies of 
various phases of highway needs. 

In the Federal Government, Congress, 
through its road subcommittees in the 
House and Sonate, conducted hearings last 
session into highway matters and will now 
resume its examinations of these problems, 
preliminary to legislative action. Several 
study groups have been named by the execu- 
tive branch, some of which will develop 
recommendations affecting highways. One 
of the study units is the Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations which, among 
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other things, is charged with making an im- 
partial investigation and report on programs 
of Federal assistance to the States and com- 
munities, including the Federal-aid high- 
way program which has been in effect since 
1916. The Commission may recommend that 
some Federal-aid programs are justified, 
some should be limited, some should be dis- 
continued and the responsibility referred to 
the States, 

From all of the various Federal, State, and 
local studies that have been completed, or 
are now in the process of completion, a clear 
picture of highway realities is fast emerging. 
It is now tò be seen whether there will be 
realistic measures taken by Congress and 
the State legislatures based on actual cur- 
rent needs. 

EXPAND THE FEDFERAL-AID PROGRAM 


The Federal-aid highway program, eon- 
sclentiously administered by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, currently generates a $1 bil- 
lion construction program (99 percent ac- 
complished by the contract method), in 
which costs are shared equally by the Fed- 
eral and State governments. Funds from 
the general treasury are appropriated to help 
improve the Federal-aid system which con- 
sists of the Nation’s major arterial high- 
ways—interstate, primary, secondary, and 
urban in character. j 

The 664,000 miles of the Federal-ald sys- 
tem comprise a scientifically selected net- 
work of roads of vital importance to the 
Nation. Approximately two-thirds of the 
system is in need of immediate improve- 
ment. The interstate system alone is in a 
condition where only approximately one- 
fourth of its 37,800 miles meets required 
standards. The secondary system, including 
roads in many urbanized areas, consist of 
over 438,000 miles of which approximately 
265,000 miles are now deficient, 

It would cost at least $11 billion to bring 
the interstate system up to desired stand- 
ards and 88% billion to meet requirements 
of the secondary system. The American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials, at the 
‘close of 1951, estimated that it would require 
$32 billion to correct deficiencies in the en- 
tite Federal-aid system and that figures can 
be revised upward in view of today's in- 
creased costs. 

That is the status of Just one-fifth of the 
Nation's streets and roads, although an ex- 
tremely important segment. 

If we consider the cost of making desired 
improvements in all of the Nation's 3,326,- 
000 miles of highways, a conservative esti- 
mate would place it in excess of $50 billion. 
Figures like these indicate the extent of the 
task confronting us. 


As an important step in the solution of 
our highway problems, from every reasonable 
standpoint, including practicability, the 
` Federal-aid program should be expanded. 
This proven arrangement for Federal-State 
cooperative action vests initiative and con- 
struction in the States and provides for na- 
tional uniformity in standards and an as- 
surance of proper future road maintenance. 
No support can be given to loose and ill- 
founded charges that would depreciate the 
soundness of the Federal-aid program. 


TEN-YEAR PROGRAM NEEDED 


The American Road Builders’ Association 
has already suggested to the appropriate 
bodies of Congress that a joint legislative 
committee of the House and Senate be 
created to s current highway needs, 
bringing together all the facts avaliable from 
State Highway Departments, the wealth of 
research data available from the Bureau of 
Public Roads, and the legislative recommen- 
dations and reports on file. Most of the 
necessary information is readily obtainable 
and a joint committee could develop a work- 
able formula in a limited period of time. 

We at the ARBA have been carefully 
Watching progress, or lack of progress, 
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throughout the country, particularly during 
the past year. We have patiently followed 
proposals and counterproposals for accel- 
erated programs of highway improvement— 
and how the bill can be paid. We have ob- 
served the incredible and increasing traffic 
toll, mounting motor vehicle registrations, 
and appalling highway congestion. We 
know that any curtailment, any retrench- 
ment, in established methods and programs 
for highway building could mean a disas- 
trous blow to the Nation’s economy. Ra- 
ther, the pressing need is for application 
of a vigorous, long-term program of high- 
way rehabilitation. We think at ARBA in 
terms of a 10-year constriction program, 
with an annual Federal-ald program on an 
expanded scale. 

No matter how we may attempt to talk 
Ourselves around and around this problem, 
to temporize, to put it off another year, to 
seek out painless ways of financing, even- 
tually we reach the hard core of reality. 
And that is that with every 12 months of 
indecision, we create a greater final task that 
cannot be shirked. In the emergency of the 
last war, we let most highway construction 
rest. Despite postwar programs of some 
magnitude, we have never been able to ef- 
fectively deal with the deterioration that 
took place in the war years. Now, with to- 
day's immense traffic volume, we cannot 
tolerate additional road depreciation—we 
must work together for adequacy in the 
shortest possible time, 

Whatever our Immediate highway inter- 
ests, in larger devotion to the Nation's needs, 
we must strengthen our respective organ- 
izations and, through them, present the 
highway facts objectively to the legisla- 
tures, the highway users, and the public, 
Our constant aim must be to work ener- 
getically for an equitable, long-range na- 
tional program of road building that will 
command the combined and sustained sup- 
port of Government and the public. 


The Atom and Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over WMEX, Boston, Mass., on Saturday, 
January 16, 1954: 

— you ever seen an atom? 

0. 


But you have probably seen pictures of the 
destructive power it can unleash. 

In the min@s of most people it means that 
man has found the secret of an explosive 
energy that can doom him and his kind un- 
less ways are found to control it for peace- 
Tul uses. - 

The A, or atom, bomb is a terrifying 
weapon, but there is an even deadlier one, 
the hydrogen bomb. This, in turn, will be 
dwarfed by the cobalt bomb which is on 
the way. 

At this point some people may throw up 
their hands and say, “What's the use? We 
haven't got a chance.” i 

The emphasis so far has been on the mili- 
tary applications of atomic energy. Inci- 
dentally, A-power is necessary to trigger the 
hydrogen and the cobalt bombs. 

We haven't heard much about its construc- 
tive possibilities. = 
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The fear of it may yet force all the world, 
Including the Russians, to find: some way to 
prevent another war, which could only bring 
varying degrees of ruin to all. 

H mankind has to be scared Into its senses, 
perhaps it will be for the best, for all other 
means have heretofore failed to prevent the 
periodic mass slaughter and destruction thut 
is known as war. 

It was back on June 14, 1946, that the 
United States offered the Baruch plan to the 
U. N. for international control of the atom. 
This would provide a foolproof system of in- 
spection that would prevent atomic aggres- 
sion by any nation. Soviet Russia refused to 
accept this plan, demanding in turn the un- 
conditional banning of atomic weapons with- 
out adequate guaranties of International 
control. We would not buy“ such a tricky 
proposal that would put us in an inferior 
position before the large standing armies of 
Russia and its satellites. 

The deadlock has continued for over 7 
years. During that time our stockpile of 
bombs has increased. We still hold a com- 
fortabie lead. In that same period, however, 
the Communists have succeeded in produc- 
ing their own atomic and hydrogen bombs. 
The pressure on both sides bas been building 
up and the danger to the world has mounted 
with it. Tension sometimes leads to impa- 
tience and desperation, One impulsive de- 
cision could bring chaos. 

The President of the United States mnde 
a dramatic move to ease the crisis, On De- 
cember 8 he went before the United Nations 
with a plan to “help solve the fearful di- 
Jemma of the atom.“ To smooth out irrita- 
tions and mutual suspicions he proposed 
that, and I quote: “The governments prin- 
cipally involved begin now and continue to 
make joint contributions from their stock- 
piles to an atomic energy agency set up 
under the aegis of the U. N. to serve the 
peaceful pursuits of mankind.” 

The free world cheered this concrete eyl- 
dence of our peaceful intentions. Moscow 
was caught napping and took time to reply. 
After 2 weeks the Russians cautiously an- 
nounced that the President’s suggestions 
would receive serious consideration. 

At this stage it would seem that world 
opinion would force Russia into talks on the 
atomic question. 

How far they will cooperate toward a solu- 
tion of the problem is anybody's guess, be- 
cause the motives behind Communist pol- 
icies are never clear. 

In our own country some people may fear 
that we will bargain away our present mar- 
gin of security by making too many conces- 
sions. We ourselves don't know the details 
of the President's plan for an international 
atomic pool. The talks, when arid if held, 
will be private or secret. ‘This is the one dis- 
turbing note. We can only hope that our 
leaders won't blunder us into oblivion, 

A report coming from Paris. without veri- 
fication, claims that the United States has 
discovered a process to denature atomic ma- 
terials, and thus remove their destructive- 
ness. It stated that President Eisenhower 
was prepared to turn this secret over to the 
Russians, and thereby eliminate Russian 
fears that pooled atomic material might 
sometime be used against the Soviet Union. 

Whether this report has any basis in fact 
is not known. 

We would like to belleve it, for then no 
nation would have any excuse for refusing 
to participate in a joint effort to develop 
atomic power for peaceful purposes. 

What a dazzling future would open up 
for mankind, if the horror of the atom 
would give way to u positive program that 
would harness the atom for the benefit of 
all peoples. 

This is the greatest challenge to lender- 
ship in all of recorded history. 

It comes down to the simple question of 
life or death for this earth and all of its 
inhabitants, 
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David Lilienthal, who was Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission from 1946 
until 1950, has proposed that the United 
States proceed immediately with the Eisen- 
hower atomic-energy plan among Western 
nations at once while negotiating with the 
Russians. 

He emphasized that winning a propaganda 
point by anticipating possibile fallure of the 
plan due to Russian delays and evasions 
was far less important than eliminating “the 
desperate dangers that hang over the human 
Face." 

“Our objective should be to get going, 
immediately,’ he declared, “with the Rus- 
sians as full participants if they promptly 
agree to join; but without them for the 
time being, if they don't.“ 

Atomic energy. he sald, is the business of 
every private citizen. 

This is certainly true, as we consider how 
it can be used to help, instead of harm, 
humanity. 

We have spent and are spending billions 
of dollars to process nuclear energy for mili- 
tary purposes exclusively. Lately, however, 
We have begun to perceive that world 
tensions might be solved by a different ap- 
proach. Why can't the atom be changed 
from a curse to a blessing? The first atomic- 
powered submarines are ready, but how 
about using this power in other ways also, 
to cure the illnesses of man and to provide 
him with the means to raise the standard of 
living everywhere on this earth? 

We need it for defense; yes; but why neg- 
lect its possibilities to build for peace? 

Last Muay, the British announced a project 
designed to put the atom to work for in- 
dustry. Fifteen or more reactors are in the 
Process of construction throughout Europe. 
Nations that cannot compete nillitarily are 
going in for the commercial development 
ot the atom. 

Our own AEC has decided to bulld a plant 
that will generate at least 60,000 kilowatts 
of electricity for a beginning. . 

Under the new policy, the United States 
will keep ahead in atomic weapons and at 
the same time broaden its peacetime appli- 
cations, 

However, the Atomic Energy Act will have 
to be liberalized by Congress, within the 
imitations of national security, to allow pri- 
Vate ownership of atomic materials and ac- 
dess to technical data. Federal financing in 
Part must also be authorized to spur the 
construction of powerplants by American 
industry. 

No one will dispute that the military 
should have first call on our atomic re- 
Sources. Our supremacy in this feld since 
Our Armed Forces were cut to the bone at 
the end of World War II was the one factor 
that kept the Communist armies in check 
and gave the free world time to rearm. 

This is no reason, however, why this great 
Power should be monopolized by the military. 

Nuclear energy can open up vast new ho- 
Tizons of better living. When used to con- 
quer disease and poverty and substandard 
Conditions, it will eliminate the major ir- 
ritants that breed war itself. 


With atomic fission byproducts, cold 
Sterilizution is now possible. This means 
that radioactivity can put out of action the 
Crganisms that cause decay in fruits, meats, 
and vegetables. At the same time, all the 
vitamins are brought nature fresh to the 
tabie because this form of preserving foods 
Goes not require temperature changes. 

Radioactive material also adds a magic 
eye to cameras, enabling them to show up 
defects in metal or machinery that cannot be 
Seen with human sight. The field for new 
and special instruments to measure, and ex- 
Plore, and test where our senses cannot reach 
43 almost limitless. 

5 There are great possibilities In medicine, 
Atomic cocktails” of radioactive iodine now 
Cure 15 to 20 percent of thyroid cancer cases. 
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They are also being used to treat certain 
types of heart disease, restoring some cardiac 
cripples to sound health. 

Atomic energy makes other fuels look weak 
by comparison. í 

One pound of this amazing ore is equal 
to 1,300 tons of coal, 360,000 gallons of gaso- 
line, or almost 2½ million kilowatt-hours 
of electricity. Within 20 years atom-powered 
electricity in abundance may be avallable to 
all peoples of the earth. As a result, the 
standard of living 50 years from now will 
make the people of 1954 look like hardy pio- 
neers to those who glance back from the 
year 2003. 

We don't mean to be overoptimistic. re- 
garding Russian cooperation in such a pro- 
gram. The record of Communist deceit and 
treachery is too substantial to expect a 
sudden reform. 

We must discount thelr evasions and de- 

lays and proceed anyway on the free world’s 
development of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. 
Together with our atomic weapons, this 
will put us so far ahead that the bank- 
ruptcy of communism will be clearly exposed 
to all the world. 

Progress can never be held back for long 
by fear. 

The United States will lead the world in 
the development of atomic energy for peace. 


“Conscription as Daniel Webster Saw It 
in 1814 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Daniel Webster was one of our great- 
est American statesmen. On December 
9, 1814, he gave a speech on the floor of 
this House in which he presented his 
views on the matter of enforced military 
training—conscription as we know it. 
The period was shortly before the end of 
the War of 1812 between the United 
States and England. Under the pressure 
of war needs for men and money, a con- 
scription bill was then before Congress, 
supported by the Secretary of War, in 
order to further the conflict for the con- 
quest of Canada. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am inserting at this point in 
the Recorp this great speech by Daniel 
Webster: 

This bill indeed is less undisgulsed in its 
object, and less direct in ifs means, than 
some of the measures proposed. It is an at- 
tempt to exercise the. power of forcing the 
free men of this country Into the ranks of 
an army, for the general purposes of war 
under color of a military service. It is a dis- 
tinct system, introduced for new purposes, 
and not connected with any power, which 
the Constitution has conferred on Congress, 

But, sir, there is another consideration. 
The services of the men to be raised under 
this act are not limited to those cases in 
which alone this Government is entitled to 
the ald of the militia of the States. These 
cases are particularly stated in the Consti- 
tutlon— to repel invasion, suppress insur- 
rection, or execute the laws.” But this bill 
has no limitation in this respect. The usual 
mode of legislation on the subject is aban- 
doned. The only section which would have 
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confined the service of the militia, proposed 
to be raised, within the United States has 
been stricken out; and if the President 
should not march them into the Provinces of 
England at the North, or of Spain at the 
South it will not be because he is prohibited 
by any provision in this act. y 

This, then, sir, is a bill for calling out the 
militia, not according to its existing organi- 
zation, but by draft from new created classes; 
not merely for the purpose of “repelling 
invasion, suppressing insurrection, or exe- 
cuting the laws,” but for the general objects 
of war—for defending ourselves, or invad- 
ing others, as may be thought expedient— 
not for a sudden emergency, or for a short 
time, but for long stated perlods; for 2 years, 
if the proposition of the Senate should 
finally prevail; for 1 year, if the amendment 
of the House should be adopted. What is 
this, sir, but raising a standing army out 
of the militia by draft, and to be recruited 
by draft, in like manner, as often as occasion 
may require? 

The question is nothing less, than whether 
the most essential rights of personal liberty 
shall be surrendered, and despotism em- 
braced in its worst form, 

I have risen, on this occasion, with anxious 
and painful emotions, to add my admoni- 
tion to what has been said by others. Admo- 
nition and remonstrance, I am aware, are 
not acceptable strains. They are duties of 
unpleasant performance, But they are, in 
my judgment, the duties which the condi- 
tion of a falling state imposes. They are 
duties which sink deep in his conscience, 
who believes it probable that they may be 
the last services which he may be able to 
render to the Government of his country. 
On the issue of this discussion, I believe 
the fate of this Government may rest. Its 
duration is incompatible, in my opinion, 
with the existence of the measures in con- 
templation. A crisis has at last arrived, to 
which the course of things has long tended, 
and which may be decisive upon the happi- 
ness of present and of future generations. 
If there be anything important in the con- 
cerns of men, the considerations which fill 
the present hour are important. I am 
anxious, above all things, to stand acquitted 
before God, and my own conscience, and 
in the public judgments, of all participa- 
tions in the counsels which have brought 
us to our present condition, and which now 
threaten the dissolution of the Government. 
When the present generation of men shall 
be swept away, and that this Government 
ever existed shall be a matter of history 
only, I desire that it may then be known 
that you have not proceeded in your course 
unadmonished and unforewarned. Let is 
then be known that there were those who 
would have stopped you in the career of 
your measures, and held you back, as by 
the skirits of your garments, from the preci- 
pice over which you are plunging and draw- 
ing after you the Government of your 
country. od 

It is time for Congress to examine and de- 
cide for itself. It has taken things on 
trust long enough. It has followed executive 
recommendation till there remains no hope 
of finding safety in that path. What is there, 
sir, that makes it the duty of this people 
now to grant new confidence to the admin- 
istration and to surrender their most 
important rights to its discretion? On what 
merits of its own does it rest this extraordi- 
nary claim? When it calls thus loudly for 
the treasure and the lives of the people, 
what pledge does it offer that it will not 
waste ail in the same preposterous pursuits 
which have hitherto engaged it? In the 
failure of all past promises do we see any 
assurance of future performance? Are we 
to measure out our confidence In proportion 
to our disgraces, and now at last to grant 
away everything, because all that we have 
heretofore granted has been wasted or mis- 
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applied? What is there in our condition that 
bespeaks a wise or an able government? 
What is the evidence that the protection of 
the country is the object principally 
regarded? 

Conscription is chosen as the most prom- 
ising instrument, both of overcoming re- 
luctance to the service, and of subduing the 
difficulties which arise from the deficiencies 
of the Exchequer. The administration 
asserts the right to fill the ranks of the 
regular Army by compulsion. It contends 
that it may now take one out of every 
25 men, and any part or the whole of the 
rest, whenever its occasions require. Per- 
sons thus taken by force, and put into an 
army, may be compelled to serve there, 
during the war, or for life. They may be 
put on any service, at home or abroad, for 
defense or for invasion, according to the will 
and pleasure of Government. This power 
does not. grow out of any invasion of the 
country, or even out of a state of war. It 
belongs to Government at all times, in peace 
as well as in war, and is to be exercised 
under all circumstances, according to its 
mere discretion. This, Sir, is the amount of 
the principle contended for by the Secre- 
tary of War. 

Is this, Sir, consistent with the character 
of a free Government? Is this civil liberty? 
Is this the real character of our Constitu- 
tion? No, Sir, indeed it is not. The Con- 
stitution is libelled, foully libelied, The 
people of this country have not established 
for themselves such a fabric of despotism. 
They have not purchased at a vast expense 
of their own treasure and their own blood 
a Magna Charta to be slaves. Where is it 
written in the Constitution, in what article 
or section is it contained, that you may take 
children from their parents, and parents 
from their children, and compel them to 
fight the battles of any war, in which the 
folly or the wickedness of Government may 
engage it? Under what concealment has 
this power lain hidden, which now for the 
first time comes forth, with a tremendous 
and baleful aspect, to trample down and 
destroy the dearest rights of personal lib- 
erty? Who will show me any constitutional 
injunction, which makes it the duty of the 
American people to surrender everything 
valuable in life, and even life itself, not 
when the safety of their country and its 
liberties may demand the sacrifice, but 
whenever the purposes of an ambitious and 
mischievous Government may require it? 
Sir, I almost disdain to go to quotations and 
references to prove that such an abominable 
doctrine has no foundation in the Constitu- 
tion of the country. It is enough to know 
that that instrument was intended as the 
basis of a free Government, and that the 
power contended for is incompatible with 
any notion of personal liberty. An attempt 
to maintain this doctrine upon the provi- 
sions of the Constitution is an exercise of 
perverse ingenuity to extract slavery from 
the substance of a free Government. It is 
an attempt to show, by proof and argument, 
that we ourselves are subjects of despotism, 
and that we have a right to chains and 
bondage, firmly secured to us and our chil- 
dren by the provisions of our Government. 

The supporters of the measures before us 
act on the principle that it is their task to 
raise arbitrary powers, by construction, out 
of a plain written charter of national liberty. 
It is their pleasing duty to free us of the 
delusion, which we have fondly cherished, 
that we are the subjects of a mild, free and 
limited government, and to demonstrate by 
& regular chain of premises and conclusions, 
that Government possesses over us a power 
more tyrannical, 


has been exercised by any civilized govern- 
ment, with a single exception, in modern 
times. 
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But it is said that it might happen that an 
army would not be raised by voluntary en- 
Ustment, in which case the power to raise 
armies would be granted in vain, unless they 
might be raised by compulsion. If this rea- 
soning could prove anything, it would equally 
show that whenever the legitimate powers 
of the Constitution should be so badly ad- 
ministered as to cease to answer the great 
ends intended by them, such new powers 
may be assumed or usurped, as any existing 
administration may deem expedient. This 
is a result of his own reasoning, to which 
the Secretary does not profess to go. But ic 
is a true result. For if it is to be assumed 
that all powers were granted, which might 
by possibility become necessary, and that 
government itself is the judge of this pos- 
sible necessity, then the powers of govern- 
ment are precisely what it chooses they 
should be.. Apply the same reasoning to any 
other power granted to Congress and test 
its accuracy by the result. 

If the Secretary of War has proved the right 
of Congress to enact a law enforcing a draft 
of men out of the militia into the Regular 
Army, he will at any time be able to prove, 
quite as clearly, that Congress has power to 
create a dictator. The arguments which have 
helped him In one case will equally aid him 
in the other. The same reason of a sup- 
posed or possible state necessity, which is 
urged now, may be repeated then, with equal 
pertinency and effect. 

Sir, in granting Congress the power to raise 
armies, the people have granted all the means 
which are ordinary and usual, and which are 
consistent with the liberties and security of 
the people themselves; and they have granted 
no others. To talk about the unlimited 
power of the Government over the means 
to execute its authority is to hold a language 
which is true only in regard to despotism. 
The tyranny of arbitrary government consists 
as much in its means as in its end: and it 
would be a ridiculous and absurd constitu- 
tion which should be less cautious to guard 
against abuses in the one case than in the 
other. All the means and instrüments which 
a free government exercises, as well as the 
ends and objects which it pursues, are to 
partake of its own essential character and 
to be conformed to its genuine spirit. A free 
government with arbitrary means to admin- 
ister is a contradiction; a free government 
without adequate provision for personal se- 
curity is an absurdity; a free government, 
with an uncontrolled power of military con- 
scription, is a solecism, at once the most ri- 
diculous and abominable that ever entered 
into the head of man. 

Sir, I invite the supporters of the measures 
before you to look to their actual operation. 
Let the men who have so often pledged their 
own fortunes and their own lives to the sup- 
port of this war look to the wanton sacrifice 
which they are about to make of their lives 
and fortunes. They may talk as they will 
about substitutes and compensations and ex- 
emptions. It must come to the draft at last. 
If the Government cannot hire men volun- 
tarlly to fight its battles, neither can indi- 
viduals. 

Into the paradise of domestic life you enter, 
not indeed by temptations and sorceries, 
but by open force and violence. 

Nor is it, sir, for the defense of his own 
house and home, that he who is the subject 
of military draft is to perform the task al- 
lotted to him. You will put him upon a 
service equally foreign to his interests and 
abhorrent to his feelings. With his aid you 
are to push your purposes of conquest, The 
battles which he is to fight are the battles 
of invasion; battles which he detests per- 
haps and abhors, less from the danger and 
the death that gather over them, and the 
blood with which they drench the plain, than 
from the principles in which they have their 
origin. 

If, sir, in this strife he fall—if, while ready 
to obey every rightful command of Govern- 
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ment, he Is forced from home against right, 
not to contend for the defence of his country, 
but to prosecute a miserable and detestable 
project of invasion, and in that strife he fall, 
‘tis murder. It may stalk above the cog- 
nizance of human law, but in the sight of 
Heaven it is murder; and though millions of 
years may roll away, while his ashes and 
yours lie mingled together in the earth, the 
day will yet come, when his spirit and the 
spirits of his children must be met at the 
bar of omnipotent justice. May God, in his 
compassion, shield me from any participa- 
tion in the enormity of this guilt. 

The operation of measures thus unconati- 
tutional and Illegal ought to be prevented, 
by a resort to other measures which are both 
constitutional and legal. I express these 
sentiments here, sir, because I shall express 
them to my constituents. Both they and 
myself live under a Constitution which 
teaches us, that “the doctrine of non-resist- 
ance against arbitrary power and oppression, 
ts absurd, slavish, and destructive of the 
good and happiness of mankind.” With the 
same earnestness with which I mow exhort 
you to forbear from these measures, I shall 
exhort them to exercise their unquestionable 
right of providing for the security of their 
own liberties, 

A military force cannot be raised, In this 
Manner, but by the means of a military 
force. If administration has found that it 
cannot form an army without conscription, 
it will find, if it venture on these experi- 
ments, that it cannot enforce conscription 
without an army, The Government was not 
constituted for such purposes. Framed in 
the spirit of liberty and in the love of peace, 
it has no powers which render it able to 
enforce such laws. The attempt, if we rashly 
make it, will fail; and having already thrown 
away our peace, we may thereby throw away 
our Government. 


Dollar Savings in the Veterans’ 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter which I have received from 
Mr. Harvey V. Higley, the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1954. 
Hon. Evtrnh Nounsx ROGERS, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mrs. Rocers; The following state - 
ment of actions taken in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration during 1953 which have resulted 
in savings was recently prepared and is sub- 
mitted because of the interest of your com- 
mittee in the subject matter: 

An attempt has been made to identify the 
improvements which have resulted in actual 
dollar savings during the past year. Many 
improvements which have probably resulted 
in savings or in which there are potential 
savings are of such a nature that it is diffi- 
cult to translate them into dollar amounts. 
On the other hand, there are a number of 
changes and improvements that translate 
themselves readily into dollar savings. It is 
estimated that during 1953 there were 
changes instituted that will result in sav- 
ings at an annual rate of approximately $48 
million, Of this amount approximately $24 
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mon Is attributable to revisions in the 
out-patient dental treatment policy; approx- 
imately $18 million is attributable to reduced 
payments under veterans’ benefit appropri- 
ations; the remainder of approximately 86 
million is attributable to administrative tm- 
provements. These savings are summarized 
by department as follows: 

1. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


(a) Reduction in telecommuni- 
cation personnel and equip- 


ROG Soa oe se ot oes $44, 000 
(b) Increased efficiency in utili- 
zation of electric accounting 

MagchHes oo 8 170, 000 
(c) Improvements in supply 

Management_.....-....--.--. 90, 000 
Total, general administra- 

CCC a 304, 000 

2. DEPARTMENT OF INSURANCE pa ey 


(a) Savings due to installation 
of machine accounting 400, 000 
(b) Improvement of Insurance 
accounting record system. 185, 000 
(c) Improved insurance billing 
tachnigue.—- =. 5, 750, 000 
(d) Simplification of renewal re- 
suena and proced- 


. — 645. 000 
(e) Bimisaton of forms 30, 000 
(f) Institution of refresher 
training courses > 60, 000 
(g) Improved system of evalu- 
ating underwriting risks 
from a medical stand- 
e 75. 000 


poin 
(h) Combining duties of under- 
writing positions......... 10, 000 


Total, Department of In- 


3. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
AND SURGERY 


(a) Reduction in personnel re- 
quirements due to more 
effective utilization of staff 
and improved procedures 

(b) Reduction in operating costs 
due to improved proce- ‘+ 


“err 


dures 

(o) Reduction in the out-patient 
dental program by limit- 
ing treatment to one epi- 
sode for the great majority 
of veterans... cick 

(d) Expansion of home-nursing 
care for veteran patients, 
thereby reducing the num- 
ber of days of hospitaliza- 
tion required - 

o s 


Total, Department of Med- 
icine and Surgery. 26, 626, 000 


(1) Sec. 265, Veterans’ Read- 
justment Assistance Act 
of 1952 prescribed pay- 
ment at the rate of 
$1.50 for each required 
certification submitted 
covering attendance of 
veterans in training un- 
der Public Law 550, 82d 
Congress. The “Second 
Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act, 1954” 
reduced this rate to $1 
for all - certifications 
covering attendance on 
or after Sept. 1, 1953. 
Estimated savings, $300,- 
000. 
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(2) The Second Independent 
Offices Appropriation 
Act, 1954, eliminated 
payment of the 4 per- 
cent gratuity on loans 
authorized by title III, 
Public Law 346, com- 
mitted on or after Sept. 
1, 1953. Estimated sav- 

ings, $17,909,000. 
(b) Savings due to other ad- 
ministrative Improve- 


Total, Department of Vet- 
erans’ Benefits 19, 241, 000 


There were also numerous accomplish- 
ments during the year for which the-dollar 
amounts of savings are not available. How- 
ever, some of these items have resulted in 
substantial savings which are reflected in 
overall cost of operations. A detailed list- 
ing of these accomplishments as well as 
those summarized above is enclosed. 

The foregoing analysis does not take into 
consideration potential savings due to the 
reorganization of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion which is currently in process. The new 
organization has not been in operation for a 
sufficient period of time to fully evaluate 
savings that may accrue therefrom. How- 
ever, from January 31, 1953, through Novem- 
ber 30, 1953, there was a reduction in central 
office administrative employment of 1,876. 
Of this number approximately 1,100 was due 
to a reduction in central office insurance 
operations. A substantial portion of the 
remaining 776 reduction can be considered 
as attributable to the reorganization. Dur- 
ing the same period there was an additional 
reduction in employment of 1,982 in regional 
and district offices. 

The fiscal year 1955 appropriation request 
gives effect to anticipated savings from re- 
organization and also takes into considera- 


ition the reduction in other costs as reflected 


in the enclosed lists. 
Sincerely yours, 
Harvey V. HIGLEY, 
Administrator, 
ee ah 


1, GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, $304,201 
Telecommunications -....... $43, 367 


(a) Mount Alto Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. O.: Conversion of 
manually operated telephone 
PBX switchboard to auto- 
matic operation 

(b) Fort Logan Hospital, Colo- 
rado: Effected change in type 
of telephone PBX switch- 
board and reduced personnel 


4, 681 


cost 
(c) New York teletype net control 
station, New York: Changed 
system to semiautomatic op- 
eration and reduced person- 
Wee. T eos 
(d) Camp White Domiciliary. 
Oregon: Conversion VA oper- 
ated telephone PBX system 
to individual business lines 
(e) Salisbury Hospital, North Caro- 
olina: Reduced telephone 
cable distribution system and 
maintenance cos 
(f) Brockton Hospital, Massachu- 
setts: Reduced telephone 
cable distribution system and 
maintenance cost 
(g) Pittsburgh Hospital, *Pennsyl- 
vania: Reduced telephone 
cable distribution system and 
maintenance cost 
(b) Dublin Hospital, Georgia: Con- 
version of manually oper- 
ated telephone PBX switch- 
board to automatic opera- 


. 


3, 100 


3,910 


6, 160 


7. 000 
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A survey of current needs, central office, 
resulted in the following savings as shown 
In paragraph (a) through (e) below: 

(a) Elimination of excess telephone trunk 
lines and switches, $2,100 per year. 

(b) Four switchboard positions placed in 
standby status pending expiration of con- 
tract period, $420 per year. 

(c) Eliminated two TWX teletypewriters, 
November 1953, $240 per year. 

A review of operations showed that many 
of the messages refiled by commercial wire as 
full-rate messages in late afternoon or evye- 
ning could not be delivered until the follow- 
ing day. A saving has resulted since these 
messages are now sent as night letters. 

(a) Lowered rate classification on refiled 
Western Union telegrams, July 1953, 6900 
per year. 

Machine tabulating equipment, $170,584 

As a result of the regular semi-annual re- 
view of electrical accounting machines used 
irt the Veterans’ Administration, increased 
efficiency in operations and decreasing Cen- 
tral Office workload a reduction of 187 pteces 
of tabulating equipment was effected Involv- 
ing a savings of $170,684 in annual rental, in- 
cluding excise tax, 4 

Miscellaneous Operating Expenses ‘% 

Relocation and consolidation of the East- 
ern Publications Depot, the warehouse space 
at 1430 South Capitol Street, and the ware- 
house space at Perry Point will result in an 
estimated savings of $17,102 annually, Since - 
this project has not been completed, it is 
believed that monetary savings for this cal- 
endar year 1953 cannot be reflected. 

There are excluded from this report those 
personal management improvements which, 
though resulting In more effective and eco- 
nomical operations, are of such a nature 
that actual money savings cannot be esti- 
mated with any reasonable certainty. An 
example of these improvements 18: 

(a) A considerable reduction in paper 
work: was achieved by the elimination of the 
requirement for central office clearance on 
the appointment and reappointment of ap- 
proximately 8,100 consultants and attendings 
utilized by the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery. 

Supply management, $90,250 

(a) By revision of the forms furnished to 
artificial limb manufacturers for submit- 
ting quotations for furnishing artificial arms 
and legs to the Veterans’ Administration 
and by improving the methods of procuring 
such quotations and distributing the con- 
tract data to the field, the Supply Service 
was able to perform the work with less per- 
sonnel. Estimated annual saving—$7,000. 

(>) As a result of changing from proprie- 
tary drug items (name brands), to competi- 
tive items for the Contract beginning April 
1, 1953, the drugs are being obtained at $1.47 
per thousand as compared to $4.80 per thou- 
sand for an approximate savings of $83.250, 
based on an estimated requirement of 25,000 
bottles during the contract period of 1 year 
ending March 31, 1954. 


2. DEPARTMENT OF INSURANCE, $2,155,000 


(a) Improvement in the administration 
and management of the insurance program 
is designed primarily to render more effective 
service to the veteran and reduce operating 

costs. As an indication of the accomplish- 
ments in this feld, it may be of interest to 
note that on January 1, 1953, there were 
9.685 persons engaged in the insurance ac- 
tivities of the VA. Projected employment us 
of December 31, 1953, is estimated at 8,435 
persons, a reduction of 12 percent. During 
this same period the number of active insur- 
ance accounts has remained consistent. It 
is therefore apparent that this reduction in 
personnel cannot be attributed to reductions 
in workload, but as a result of careful staff 
planning and consideration of management 
improvement practices such as improvement 
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in the organizational patterns established to 
carry on the work, refinement, and simpli- 
fication of procedures, and improvement of 
employee performance through training and 
experiences. 

(b) The insurance management improve- 
ment studies encompass such matters as con- 
solidation of existing offices, simplification 
of organization, decentralization of activities 
and authorities, research into private com- 
mercial insurance practices, development of 
new or revised systems and procedures, in- 
stallation of more accurate accounting meth- 
ods, mechanization of accounting operations, 
development of work measurement tech- 
niques and production control, standardiza- 
tion of forms, widening of supervisory-em- 
ployee ratios, and extension of employee 
training to obtain unity of purpose and con- 
sistency of approach. 7 

(e) Active efforts in these fields frequently 
produce intangible savings such as improved 
service to veterans, establishment of proce- 
dures to meet legal or regulatory require- 
ments, and development of submissions to 
meet planning purposes. However, in the 
past calendar year many improvements have 
been accomplished within the areas included 
above which can be measured in terms of 
dollar savings. Typical of these improve- 
ments are the following: 

(1) Machine accounting for insurance 
dividend credit and deposit accounts: -Divi- 
dend credit accounts numbering in the 
neighborhood of 1,250,000 established for na- 
tional service life insurance policyholders 
under the provisions of Public Law 36 be- 
came increasingly costly to maintain and 
keep under proper accounting control due to 
the manual system of accounting in use. 
Accordingly, it was determined that a 
punched card test would be established in 
the Philadelphia district office. This test 
was made on 10 percent of the accounts and 
was subsequently determined to be not only 
satisfactory from an accounting standpoint 
but also gave all indications of effecting sub- 
stantial budget savings. It was further felt 
that better service to the policyholders would 
result because of the system's ability to pre- 
clude backlogs. For the foregoing reasons 
the procedure was approved for extension in 
the Philadelphia office to include all divi- 
dend credit and deposit accounts, and In the 
remaining district offices, 

‘The punched card system provides for ac- 
counting control over all transactions with 
periodic reconciliation of detall accounts to 
the control accounts. Provisions were also 
made for mechanical posting of the dividend 
credit records, preparation of dis- 
bursement vouchers, and statements of ac- 
count to the policyholders. A set of control 
accounts has been established from which 
monthly statements will be prepared. 

It has been estimated that the new ma- 
chine accounting system for dividend credit 
and deposit accounts in all of the district 
offices offers a potential annual savings of 
approximately $400,000. 

(2) Improvement of insurance account- 
ing record: The premium record card form 
has been revised to provide space for posting 
Premium payments for a period of 6 
years rather than 4. Since all term poli- 
cles are for 5-year terms, each such policy 
required the preparation, handling, and filing 
of one continuation card during the term. 
It is expected that savings approximating 
$185,000 will accrue from this revision by the 
reduction in number of continuation cards 
required not only for term contracts but also 
by reducing those 
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to.the policyholder once a year on the anni- 
vereary of the policy. He is requested to 
send in one premium notice each month with 
his remittance. The test has 5 that 
savings wil be realized primarily by the re- 
duced cost of (estimated that a 
saving of $750,000 on postage only will accrue 
in the first full year of operation) and a 
reduction in the time required to compare 
notices with policy records. 

(4) Simplification of renewal require- 
ments and procedures; Under recently en- 
acted Jegislation renewals of certain national 
service life insurance term policies became 
automatic upon the timely receipt of the last 
premium on the old contract. Procedures 
were simplified within the VA for the re- 
newal of other national service life insur- 
ance term policies in such a way that the 
entire process is now handled within one 
organizational unit in those cases where the 
renewal premiums were timely received. 
‘The requirement of a formal application for 
renewal was eliminated. A further saving 
was also effected by eliminating the letter of 
advice to the insured. It is estimated that 
the simplified renewal procedure will produce 
annual savings of approximately $645,000. 

(5) Elimination of forms: A project of re- 
viewing all insurance forms was undertaken 
and as a result about 100 (of the 680 forms) 
were declared obsolete. Another 60-odd 
forms were eliminated by consolidation, an 
example of which is the 8 different under- 
writing worksheet forms used to effect various 
transactions. This resulted in savings 
amounting to approximately $30,000. 

(6) Institution of a refresher training 
course for professional adjudication person- 
nel in the disability insurance claims activ- 
ities of the district offices: Results stemming 
from this program and subsequent changes 
in instructional issues were reductions in 
the length of decisions, reduction in the 
number of review decisions, and an imme- 
diate change in the ratio of review adjudica- 
tors to initial adjudicators from 2.4:1 to 3:1. 
This was accompanied by reduction in force 
of the surplus personnel. A ratio of 5:1 has 
been tested, approved, and will shortly be 
placed in all offices, with a corresponding re- 
duction in the number of adjudicators re- 
quired for disability claims work. Approxi- 
mately $60 million will be saved. 

(7) A new system of evaluating under- 
writing risks from a medical standpoint was 
developed and installed in all insurance ac- 
tivities. This change involves a numerical 
rating system which follows closely the 
methods used by private insurance com- 
panies with certain adaptations to fulfill the 
requirements of Government insurance. Re- 
sponsibility has been placed in one position 
for the complete activity, including exami- 
nation of applications, determination of ac- 
geptabllity (medical or otherwise), and ap- 
proval. In addition to making for a more 
effective and speedy underwriting activity, 
this change resulted in savings of $75,000. 

(8) Combining duties of underwriting po- 
sitions: Under previous organizational ar- 
Tangements, the work of the insurance un- 
derwriter and correspondence clerk were 
checked “by reviewers. The preparing and 
reviewing duties were combined in a single 
position, eliminating the need for a detailed 
review. Additionally all correspondence ac- 
tivities of the Underwriting Division and 
Premium Accounts Division were consoli- 
dated into a Correspondence Section within 
the Underwriting Division. In addition to 
improving work operations, this resulted in 
a saving to date of approximately $10,000. 

(d) In addition to the projects and savings 
indicated in the above, many other manage- 
ment, procedural, and systems projects have 
been completed. Some of the savings accru- 
ing from these accomplishments have a high 
potential while others are more difficult to 
measure. Included in this category are the 
following typical examples: 
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(1) Insurance allotment accounting con- 
trol: During the year the insurance accounts 
of armed seryices members whose national 
service life insurance premiums are paid by 
allotments from service pay were converted 


to punch cards, These punched cards are 


susceptible to a mechanical audit against the 
punched card records of the several services 
of the Department of Defense. A premium 
receivable control card has been established 
over these punched cards, taking into ac- 
count those suspense items which are 
pending. 

This procedure provides for a rapid asso- 
ciation of punch card data received from the 
armed services and tighter controls over in- 
service accounting operations. This will 
eventually reduce administrative costs in 
connection with maintaining and servicing 
in-service accounts. 

(2) Improvement of insurance vouchering 
procedures: Revised accounting procedures 
have been developed relating to the simpli- 
fication of vouchering operations and elim- 
ination or consolidation of various Individ- 
ual refund and disbursement vouchers have 
been formulated. 

(3) Improvement of insurance dividend 
procedure: Procedural changes in connec- 
tion with the payment of the regular annual 
dividends were effected to simplify and ex- 
pedite operations. The more significant 
changes consisted of: (a) the two forms 
used to notify insureds of the establishment . 
of dividend credits and withdrawals from 
dividend credit accounts were combined as 
one form; (b) the preparation of sub- 
vouchers for certain noncash withdrawals of 
dividend credits was eliminated, and the use 
of a transfer posting type of voucher to 
schedule cash withdrawals was provided; (c) 
the procédure for computation of interest 
on dividend credit account balances was 
simplified; and (d) the filing system under 
which dividend credit and deposit records 
are maintained was simplified. 

(4) Insurance interest calculations sim- 
plified: A change was made in the basis on 
which interest calculations are made with 
respect to dividend credit and deposit ac- 
counts. Under the simplified procedure, in- 
terest is computed on the remaining balance 
annually rather than on each transaction 
on a monthly basis. Thus, interest is com- 
puted and added to principal on the policy 
anniversary at the same time the new year's 
dividend is added to the policyholder’s ac- 
count. This procedure has resulted in con- 
siderable administrative savings as it elim- 
inated approximately 600,000 calculations in 
1953. 

(5) New methods of numbering and filing 
national service life insurance records: 
Procedures have been developed to provide 
that where a policyholder has insurance in 
force under two or more accounts, all the 
premium records for his accounts will be 
filed together under a designated file num- 
ber in the same location. In addition to 
other advantages, this change will make un- 
necessary any involved procedure to transfer 
money credits from one account to another 
in order to avoid lapse, Also, routing will 
be considerably simplified in connection 
with “spilt remittances” cases. Further, it 
will lessen or expedite the work involved 
in the requisitioning, searching, and asso- 
ciation of various types of records such as 
Premium record cards, insurance folders, 
DIB folders, addressograph plates, and loan 
and lien record cards. 

(6) Improving insurance operations: Op- 
erating procedures were revised making it 
unnecessary to recall United States Govern- 
ment life insurance policies in connection 
with recording beneficiary and/or settlement 
option changes on the policies, Instead, 
provision was made for sending photocopies 
of such changes to the insured, thereby 
achieving increased economy and efficiency 
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as well as uniformity of operations with na- 
tional service life insurance. 

(7) Streamlined procedure for insurance 
adjustments: Arrangements have been com- 
pleted with the Department of Defense to 
withdraw, by set-off from the monthly in- 
surance allotment payment, the amount re- 
flected in retroactive discontinuance notices, 
Subsequent claims agsinst the service al- 
lotment officers will be made by the VA in 
those cases only where VA overpayments 
have been made on the assumption that 
allotments were in effect at the time of over- 
payment. This arrangement simplifies con- 
siderahly the procedure required under the 
old Retirement Register agreement and will 
result im appreciable administrative savings. 

(8) Disposition of insurance posting media 
for collections: A stuffy was made in con- 
nection with the practice of retaining post- 
ing media for collections after the posting 
and microfilming operations were completed 
with the result that it was decided to retain 
Only a small percentage of the posting media 
for purposes of internal audit. This decision 
releases over 70 percent of the insurance 
Space formerly required to house those 
records. 

(9) Elimination of processing of insurance 
Policies: Staff plans were developed and 
completed which eliminated the need for 
insurance policyholders and their benefici- 
aries to submit insurance policies in connec- 
tion with all types of surrenders. These de- 
cisions make unnecessary the handling and 
filing of surrendered or matured policies 
within the Department of Insurance and 
the General Accounting Office, This involves 
approximately 75.000 policies per year. 

3. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 

$26,626,000 
Part I. Staffing, $417,000 

(a) As result of more effective utilization 
of staff, a reduction of 200 personnel has been 
accomplished in regional office outpatient 
clinics, excluding personnel engaged in dental 
and mental hygiene activities, without im- 
pairment of service to the veteran or reduc- 
tion in workload. 

(b) Staff of Audiology and Speech Correc- 
tion Clinic at New York regional office re- 
duced from 20 to 14. resulting in annual 
Salary saving of $27,690, without affecting 
Service to veterans. 

(c) Use of qualified graduate students as 
Part-time employees in Chicago Regional 
Oce Audiology and Speech Correction Clinic 
has eliminated need for 2 full-time audiolo- 
gists, with resultant annual salary saving of 
approximately $3,500. 

(d) Elimination of librarian positions in 3 
Tegional offices resulted in annual salary 
Saving of approximately $15,000. 

(e) Utilization of contract part-time nurs- 
ing service in lieu of full-time staff nurses 
in 3 regional office clinics accomplished an 
annual salary saving of approximately $7,500. 

(f) Finance Division staff in stations under 
Department of Medicine and Surgery juris- 
diction was reduced by 20, resulting in an 
annual salary saving of approximately 
$30,000. 

(g) Reduction of 7 positions in personnel 
divisions was accomplished by consolidation 
of personnel activities, whereby 1 division 
serves 2 stations in the same community, 
with a resultant annual salary saving of 
$27,500, 

(h) Elimination of 6 positions in VA or- 
thopedic shops at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., 
and Denver, Colo., resulted in an annual 
Salary saving of $22,000. 

(i) Conversion of full-time chaplaincy po- 
sitions to part-time employment at a num- 
ber of stations represented an annual salary 
Saving of approximately 620.000. 

(J) Chemotherapy of tuberculosis program 
in central office effected economies by reduc- 
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ing secretarial staff from 2 to 1 and elimi- 
nating all professional assistance to the doc- 
tor in charge. Information required from 
46 hospitals participating in the program was 
reduced by 50 percent. 

(k) Reduction of 4 professional and 2 
clerical positions in the psychiatry and neu- 
rology service accomplished an annual sal- 
ary saving of approximately $55,000. 

(1) Reduction of 2 positions in the pros- 
thetics and sensory aids service accomplished 
an annual salary saving of $7,390. 

(m) Reduction of professional staff in the 
medical service resulted in an annual salary 
saving of $13,300. 

(n) Surgical service has not filled a vacant 
secretarial position with resultant annual 
salary saving of approximately $4,000- 

(o) Central office staff responsible for se- 
lecting and contracting for motion pictures 
reduced from 18 to 12. 

(p} Central office staff responsible for pro- 
curement of library books and periodicals for 
all VA stations reduced from 27 to 22 by de- 
centralization of certain functions. 

(q) Central office responsible for handiing 
transportation claims against carriers re- 
duced from 6 to 1, by decentralization of 
handling of all except unusually involved 
claims. 

{r) Procurement Division, supply service, 
abolished 20 positions by consolidation and 
combination of duties. 

(s) Inventory Management Division, sup- 
ply service, eliminated 5 positions by con- 
solidation and combination of duties. 

(t) Inventory Management Division, sup- 
ply service, reduced 4 positions by decen- 
tralization of certain procurement functions 
to depots without any increase in depot 
personnel. 

Part II. Procedures, $479,000 

(a) Increased use of VA and contract 
audiology and.speech correction clinics for 
issuance of hearing aids saved approximately 
$325.000 during calendar year 1953, by de- 
creasing the numbers issued to less than 
half the previous maximum issue, without 
decreasing service to veterans, despite an 
increasing number of beneficiaries. 

(b) Due to utilization of audiology and 
speech correction clinics for examinations of 
questionable cases in receipt of compensa- 
tion, am average of 15 individuals per month 
have been determined ineligible for com- 
pensation, a saving of approximately $100,000 
a year. 

(c) Use of dry-milk solids and evaporated 
milk in lieu of fresh milk for cooking and 
baking resulted in a saving of 44 cents per 
Fallon. 

(d) Medium size in lieu of large eggs for 
table use saved 8 to 10 cents per dozen, 

(e) Publication of a new Manual of Ad- 
ministrative Procedures for Psychiatric 
Services introduced new and improved 
methods and reorganization of functional 
responsibilities, for better utilization of staff 
skills and training and more economical ac- 
comiplishment of objectives in all areas of 
activity in VA psychiatric hospitals and 
services. 

(t) New procedures for screening lists of 
veterans awaiting hospitalization in VA 
psychiatric’ institutions reduced adminis- 
trative work Involved by up to 75 percent. 

(g) Discontinuance of procurement of 
emergency prints of 16-millimeter feature 
films resulted in an annual saving of approxi- 
mately $50,000. 

(h) Discontinuance of use of standard 
visitor's permit in other than psychiatric 
hospitals resulted in saving of approximately 
84,000 in annual printing costs, in addition 
to time saved in reception of visitors to 
patients. 

(1) Adoption of hectograph process for 
preparation of authorizations for fee-basis 
out-patient services In lieu of previous man- 
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ual operation accomplished an estimated sav- 
ing of approximately 1,000 man-hours 
monthly In regional office out-patient clinics. 

(J) New form for authorization and invoice 
for medical service reduced typing required 
by approximately 80 percent. 

(k) Improved procedures relative to utili- 
rat ion and disposal of excess stocks enabled 
reduction of four positions in central office. 

(1) Test on use of remote control dictat- 
ing equipment conducted at Chicago Re- 
gional Office resulted in 64 percent increase 
in efficiency and staff reduction of nine. 

(m) Use of bid Invitations in lieu of Fed- 
eral schedule price enabled securing of re- 
mote control dictating equipment at 30 per- 
cent reduction in price. 

(n) Stations have been instructed to pro- 
cure photoroentgen units utilizing 4-inch by 
5-inch films in lieu of continuing use of 14- 
inch by 17-inch films for chest X-rays, pro- 
viding the cost of the new unit can be amor- 
tized in 3 years. 


Part III. Reports and records 


fa) On February 3, 1953, the Chief Med- 
ical Director appointed a committee to re- 
view the Depatment of Medicine and 
Surgery reports program. The committee 
submitted its findings to the Chief Medical 
Director on October 9, 1953. The following 
were among the major recommendations 
which have already been effected or which 
will be carried out in the near future: 

(1) The frequency of preparation and sub- 
mission of the following reports have been 
changed from monthly to quarterly; Report 
of pharmacy operations; report of medical 
illustration laboratory activities; report of 
certain tropical diseases. 

(2) Monthly report of bed capacity and pa- 
tient load in domiciles is now being com- 
pletely revised. Upon publication of the re- 
vision, a presently required narrative report 
will be discontinued. 

(3) A study ls now under way to revise 
the report of hospital dental activities, to en- 
able reduced frequency of preparation and 
submission which is now monthly. 

(b) Fifteen linear feet of records main- 
tained by special boards since 1947 were de- 
stroyed in accordance with regulations, and 
32 linear feet of records were sent to gen- 
eral records. 

(c) Peparation of an extra file copy of the 
prosthetic service card was discontinued. 
Savings were effected by eliminating prepara- 
tion and filing of approximately 10,000 of 
these cards annually, and permitting de- 
structioh of 100,000 cards on file. 

(d) Preparation and maintenance of a 
copy of record of domiciliary care for eventual 
submission to central office was discontinued, 
Savings were effected by eliminating prepa- 
ration and filing of approximately 1,700 of 
these forms monthly. 

(e) The number of reports of annual phys- 
ical examination required to be submitted to 
central office was reduced from 19,000 to 2,500 
annually. 

(fj Discontinuance of maintenance and 
submission to central office of rehabilitation 
summary records, TB patients, resulted in an 
estimated annual saving of 20,000 forms and 
10 man-years. ` 

(g) Streamlining of Medical Rehabilita- 
tion Board functions at hospitals resulted in 
savings of approximately 1,000 man-hours 
monthly and receipt of approximately 100 
fewer reports in central office. 

(h) Finance Division work measurement 
report from Department of Medicine and 
Surgergy installations reduced infrequency 
from monthly to quarterly, with an estl- 
mated annual saving of 4,800 man-hours, 

Part IV. Miscellaneous, $25,730,000 

(a) Closing of 5 physical medicine and re- 
habilitation clinics in regional offices during 
calendar year 1953 resulted in elimination of 
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13 positions at an annual saving of $54,900 in 
salaries, saved 633,000 in equipment, and ap- 
proximately $15,000 in annual rental for 
space previously occupied. 

(b) Reduction in the number of items 
used and stocked in depots for the educa- 
tional therapy program resulted in saving of 
approximately $15,000 annually. 

(e) Expenditures for the procurement of 
books for the library program for the first 
quarter of fiscal year 1954 were $77,355 under 
expenditures for the same period in fiscal 
year 1953. 

(a) Savings of $9,867 in regional offices and 
$25,266 in hospitals were effected since July 
1, 1953, by re-evaluation of the dental con- 
sultant and attending programs. 

(e) During calendar year 1953 out-patient 
treatment was kept to a minimum. Conse- 
quently there wus a steady decline in the 
extent of treatment authorized on a fee basis 
(approximate 7 percent reduction in number 
of patient-days per patient authorized). 
There was a resultant reduction in cost per 
case treated from $13.29 to $11.98. For all 
out-patient fee basis work the cost per case 
was reduced from 212.76 to $11.65. 

(f) Staff physicians in out-patient clinics 
administered to more out-patient visitors as 
reflected by the following figures: * 
Monthly average, calendar year 1952. 126, 020 
Monthly average, calendar year 1953_ 128, 371 

This enabled the clinics to absorb a greater 
part of the workload resulting in a reduction 
in fee basis treatment authorizations, with- 
out any increase in staff in the clinics. 

(g) Revision of policy, following passage 
of Public Law 149, 83d Congress, and publi- 
cation of EM 10-48 which provides for only 
one episode of out-patient dental treatment 
for the great majority of eligible veterans, 
has resulted in a saving of approximately 62 
million in the monthly requirements for this 
program, since the new policy was placed in 
effect. $ 

(h) For fiscal year 1953 there was a 36 
percent increase in veteran patients receiv- 
ing home nursing care and 61 percent In- 
crease in home visits, The average cost per 
patient for home nursing care was $86.34 as 
contrasted with a projected cost of $2,106.03 
if the patient had been hospitalized, For 
the 729 patients who participated in the pro- 
gram, the cost was 863,806.10. Care in a 
GM & 8 hospital would have cost $1.556,- 
603.15, which reflects a saving of almost $11, 
million for this period. 

(1) Approximately 50 percent of the money 
allotted to surgical service and 25 percent of 
the money alloted to medicul service for 
long distance telephone calls was saved by 
eareful review and consideration of need 
for this medium of communication. 

(j) Many thousands of dollars were saved 
by carefully screening requests for medical 
and surgical Instruments against items avall- 
able through the Standard Supply Catalogue. 

(*) Increased? emphasis on the foster- 
home care program for psychiatric patients 
resulted in placements for 200 additional pa- 
tients, thus releasing this number of beds 
previously occupied for as much as 20 years. 

(1) Combination of former D. M. & S. and 
supply service elements concerned with de- 
velopment and standards into a single or- 
ganization element under D. M. & S. enabled 
elimination of 10 positions. 

im) During calendar year 1953 consolida- 
tions of out-patient clinics into hospitals in 
the same community were accomplished in 
Chicago, Ii.. Birmingham, Ala, and Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. Although monetary savings have 
not yet been reflected by these actions, they 
have resulted in better care to the veteran 
by providing more complete clinical facilities 
in a single location, 

(n) Bed utilization in VA hospitals showed 
a significant increase as reflected in the fol- 
lowing table: . 
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Average y patient long 
Ratio of average daily patient load 


103, 201 


to operating beds 90.9 
Etfgible veteruns awaiting bos- 

pitalization....... „„. 17,7 
Contract hospital beds in use 4, 780 


This table reflects more effective utiliza- 
tion of available beds coincident with a re- 
duction in waiting lists and utllization of 
beds in non-VA hospitals at VA expense. 

(0) Better bed utilization was effected by 
transferring selected psychiatric patients to 
vacant beds in general medical and surgical 
hospitals. This also enabled the movement 
of VA patients from contract beds into VA 
hospitals. 

4. DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS’ BENEFITS, 
$19,241,000 


Estimated savings in the Department of 
Veterans’ Benefits during the calendar year 
1953 totaled $19,241,000. The following is 
a summary description of these estimated 
savings: 

a. Savings due to legislation, $18,209,000 

(1) Section 265, Veterans Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952 prescribed payment 
at the rate of $1.50 for each required certi- 
fication submitted covering attendance of 
veterans in training under Public Law 550, 
82d Congress. The Second Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1954, reduced this 
rate to $1 for all certifications covering 
attendance on or after September 1, 1953. 
Estimated savings $300,000. 

(2) The Second Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act, 1954, eliminated payment 
of the 4-percent gratuity on loans authorized 
by title III. Public Law 346, committed on 
or after September 1. 1953. Estimated sav- 
ings $17,909,004. 

b. Savings due to administrative improve- 
ments, $1,032,000 

(1) Vocational rehabilitation and educa- 
tion: (a) Elimination of 15 chief-of-section 
positions. Estimated savings, $65,000, (b) 
Closing of training facilities area office, St. 
Paul, Minn, Estimated savings $12,000. (e) 
Reorganization of the educational benefits 


sections, vocational rehabilitation and edu- 


cation, required to effectively administer 
Public Law 550, 82d Congress. Estimated 
savings $309,396. 

(2) Compensation and pension: (a] In- 
stallation of remote control electronic die- 
tating and recording equipment in the Chi- 
cago regional office, Estimated savings, 
$8,134. 

(3) Supply service: (a) Utilization of pro- 
cedure for circularization of excess property 
for use within the VA. Estimated savings, 
€2€3,523. (b) Utilization of $19,382 worth of 
excese property of other Federal agencies: at 
a VA cost of $4,753. Estimated savings, 
$14,629. (e) Consolidation of regional office 
and hospital supply activities: 


Wilkes-Barre, Fa $35, 475 
S Ns Wats oc a Meese 17, 055 
CBICREO os E S A E 35, 800 

Total estimated savings 88,330 


(4) OSice methods service: (a) Elimina- 
tion of Assistant Chief, Administrative Divi- 
sion position at 21 stations. Estimated sav- 
ings, $84,500. 

(5) Personne! service: (a) Consolidation 
of regional office and hospital personnel ac- 
tivitics at Syracuse. N. I., and Chicago. Es- 
timated savings, $9,400. : 

(6) Fiscal service, controller: (a) Consoli- 
dation of regional office and hospital finance 
activities; 
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Providence, Fe Doves ee sane $13, 870 
Wilkes-Barre, Fa 13,740 
Byracueat, . 13, 750 
Ghicago, . clinane ae — 13, 750 
New Orleans, L454 13, 840 
Oklahoma City, Oka 12, 875 
Albuquerque, N. Me 10, 000 
Wilmington, Dei 10, 000 

Total estimated savings 101, 825 


Religious 8 in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
anxious days preceding the proposed 
four-power conference, when the people 
of the free world tend again to be en- 
couraged about the prospects of finding: 
a solution to the problems and threats 
facing our world, we must once again 
look back upon the record of Commu- 
nist performance to see whether that 
record justifies any optimism on our 
part. We must look at that record and 
see if there is anything in it which would 
encourage us to hope that those agree- 
ments that may be reached at the pend- 
ing four-power conference will be hon- 
ored by the Soviet Union. This reap- 
praisal of the Communist record is par- 
ticularly necessary because there appear 
to be some indications that the people 
who are in a position to shape our Na- 
tion's policy may be inclined to enter 
into agreements, and accept compro- 
mises, even at the cost of direct conces- 
sions to the Soviets including tacit ac- 
quiescence to the status quo in eastern 
and central Europe, 

That any formal recognition or ac- 
quiescence to the status quo in that area 
can never be condoned by our Nation is 
a fact which ought to be borne in mind 
by everyone of us. The enslavement by 
the Communists of the countries pres- 
ently behind the Iron Curtain, accom- 
plished in violation of explicit interna- 
tional ggreements, must continue to be 
condemned by our Nation and by all 
freedom-loving countries. We ought to 
do all that we can to see that freedom 
and the right to democratic self-govern- 
ment are restored to those countries in 
pursuance of those agreements which 
the Soviet Union had violated. 

This consideration ought to warn our 
Government to proceed with caution in 
entering into any agreements with the 
Soviet Union. We have had enough in- 
stances of bad faith and of broken 
promises on the part of the Communists. 
To confer with them with view to bring- 
ing about a solution of the problems 
which they have largely created is both 
advisable and necessary in view of the 
deteriorating international situation. 
But to commit our Nation to any obliga- 
tions, or any specific course of action 
which would have to be taken by us be- 
fore the Communists show concrete evi- 
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dence of their good will, would be an 
entirely different matter. 

To test the Communists’ intentions 
with regard to their cooperation with 
the free world in solving the major prob- 
lems which confront us today, we can, 
for instance, urge that they put an im- 
Mediate end to the religious persecu- 
tion in Poland, and promptly release 
from prison the Primate of Poland, Ste- 
fan Cardinal Wyszynski, and the ten 
Or more Polish bishops who have been 
incarcerated by the Communists. The 
termination of this reign of terror which 
has prevailed in Poland and in the other 
Countries behind the Iron Curtain would 
be an important indication that the 
Communists are coming to the Four 
Power conference prepared to talk 
Sense, and not merely to waste our time, 


The Communist persecution of the 
Catholic Church in Poland, just like 
their activities directed against men of 
Other faiths and intended to suppress 
the worship of God in the lands behind 
the Iron Curtain, has aroused consider- 
able resentment and bitterness in this 
land of ours in which freedom of wor- 
Ship is safeguarded by our Constitution. 
Only recently, at a mass rally sponsored 
in my district by Council No, 6 of the 
Polish Roman Catholic Union and by 
the Polish Veterans of World War II, 
Over twelve hundred people gathered at 
Milwaukee's South Side Armory to pro- 
test, by their presence there, the perse- 
cution of the Catholic Church in Poland 
and the imprisonment of Stefan Car- 
dinal Wyszynski. This mass protest 
Meeting was supported by the Most Rev- 
erend Archbishop Albert Meyer, the 
Archbishop of Milwaukee, the Most 
Reverend Bishop Roman Atkielski, and 
by members of the archdiocesan clergy, 
and by many prominent laymen in our 
City. In the course of the meeting, Dr. 
Jerzy Lerski, of Washington, D. C., gave 
& comprehensive and factual account of 

religious persecution campaign di- 
Tected by the Communists in Poland 
against the Catholic Church, and a 
Tesolution was adopted strongly con- 
demning these Communist actions. At 
this point in the Recorp, I would like to 
Call this resolution to the attention of 
the membership of this House: 

We solemnly protest before the people and 

verument of the United States, and be- 
fore the delegations of all free Governments, 
represented at the eighth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, against 
the infamous unlawful internment of His 
Eminence Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, the 

te of Poland, and other representatives 
Of the church hierarchy, whose arrest by the 
Communist authorities in Poland has been 
recently reported. 

Violence inflicted by the Communist re- 
Bime in Warsaw upon Cardinal Wyszynski 
Constitutes a climactic development in 
the continuous struggle against religion, 
Churches and clergy; it is an assault on the 
highest moral authority in Poland; it is also 
an outrage against the majesty of the Polish 

public, because for centuries the Primate 
Was not only the first dignitary of the 
church, but also represented the nation in 

when the head of state was unable 
to perform his functions. 

Through its assault upon the office and 
Person of the Primate, the Communist re- 
time in Poland proved even more flagrantly 
than ever before ita true character of an 
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agency of the Kremlin, bent on the destruc- 
tion of the best tradition and the spirit of 
the Polish Republic. 

Violating the basic principles of justice 
and human rights the Communist regime in 
Poland erased itself from the family of recog- 
nized civilized governments irrevocably and 
in a way which should be obvious to every- 
one in the Western World. 

Appealing to the delegations of the free 
Governments represented at the eighth ses- 
sion of the United Nations General Assembly 
to condemn the Communist acts of violence 
perpetrased on Cardinal Wyszynski and other 
church dignitaries, we simultaneously ex- 
press our conviction that these Governments 
will reconsider thelr attitude toward the 
Soviet puppet regime in Poland and its re- 
presentatives in the United Nations, whom 
all true Poles in the homeland and abroad 
refuse to recognize. 

We also respectfully request our Secretary 
of State, the Honorable John Foster Dulles, 
to take under consideration a suspension of 
diplomatic relations with the Communist 
government of Poland at least until such a 
time when the Primate of Poland is released 
from prison and free to perform his func- 
tions. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding 
that similar protest meetings have been 
held in many other communities in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and other States of 
the Midwest, as well as in the eastern 
section of our country. I sincerely hope 
that the resolutions adopted at these 
meetings will be heeded by those officials 
in the executive branch who are en- 
trusted with the task of conducting our 
foreign relations, 


Some months before this popular cam- 
paign of protest against religious perse- 
cution in Poland gained momentum, I 
personally urged the President and the 
Secretary of State to formally condemn 
the imprisonment of Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski, and the other contemptible 
acts of the Communists, directed at the 
suppression of the freedom of worship, 
I should like to include my letter to the 
President, and the replies received from 
him and from the Secretary of State, at 
this point in the RECORD: 


CONGRESS OF THE Untrep STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 14, 1953. 
Hon. Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
° Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Prrstpent: The people of my dis- 
trict, as well as, I am certsin, all the people 
of the United States and of the free world, 
were shocked and aggrieved by the recent 
imprisonment of Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, 
the Primate of Poland, and of seven Polish 
bishops, by the Communist regime of terror 
which has ruled the people of Poland since 
1947. 

To all men who respect the freedom of 
worship and the dignity of man, this most 
recent Communist perfidy was revolting and 
contemptible, 


It is my purpose in writing this letter to 
urge you strongly to speak for the people 
of the United States In forcefully protest- 
ing to the Communist regime in Poland this 
deliberate attempt to deprive the people of 
Poland of the freedom of worship. 


The case of Cardinal Wyszynsk! follows the 
pattern established during recent years by 
the Communist regimes of terror in Europe 
as well as in Asin, It parallels the Commu- 
nist treatment of Hungary's Cardinal 
Mindszenty, of Czechoslovakia’s Archbishop 
Beran, of Yugoslavia’s Cardinal Stepinac, and 
of China’s Cardinal Tien. In directing their 
wrath at these high religious dignitaries who 
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have been the symbols of unyielding resist- 
ance to the evils of Marxist communism, 
the Communist regimes are aiming at the 
last bastion of the Christian civilization 
within the lands which they have enslaved: 
the Christian religion of the Communist- 
dominated countries. 

Free men cannot ignore and by their 
silence give tacit approval to these deliberate 
acts against basic human rights. We can- 
not remain true to our conscience, and to 
our professed task of working for lasting and 
Just peace in the world, unless we raise our 
voice in protest against these heinous acts 
depriving our fellow men, through terror and 
persecution, of the freedom of worship and 
bellef. 

I respectfully urge you to give your earnest 
consideration to this grave matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
Member of Congress. 


THe Warre House, 
Washington, October 29, 1953. 
Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, Zastocnr; I have your letter of 
October 14 regarding the action taken re- 
cently against a courageous leader of his 
church, Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, primate 
of Poland. The arrest and interment of Car- 
dinal Wyszynski is profoundly discouraging 
to those of us who look for signs of Commu- 
nist willingness to respect basic human 
rights of freedom of thought and conscience. 
Without evidence of such willingness, it is 
dificult to believe that the Communist gov- 
ernments intend to honor agreements which 
might be reached to reduce world tensions, 
You may recall that I spoke of this in con- 
nection with the arrest of Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski at my news conference of September 30th. 

The calculated repression of all religious 
organization in the Communist states makes 
it apparent that wherever Communists are 
in position to use force and violence, they 
will do so in an effort to win domination not 
only over the body and mind of man, but 
over his soul as well. I share very strongly 
the conviction which was expressed in the 
condemnation of the action against Cardinal 
Wysznski issued by the Department of 
State on September 30th, that the religious 
spirit of man will never be subdued or ex- 
tinguished, and that it will remain a sus- 
talning force in Poland during the present 
tragic suffering of the Polish people. It is 
my intention that this Government continue 
to take all appropriate steps to see to it that 
Communist violations of the inalienable 
rights of man under God do not go unop- 
posed, and that they are effectively exposed 
in every forum. - r 


Sincerely, 
Dwiorrr D. EISENHOWER. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 4, 1953. 
Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 

My Dear Mr. ZasLOcKI: I have your letter 
of October 14, 1953, urging earnest consid- 
eration of the situation brought about by the 
continuing repression of religious 
tion in countries under Communist rule, cul- 
minating in the recent arrest and intern- 
ment of the Primate of Poland, Stefan 
Cardinal Iam deeply concerned 
about the persecution of religion in Poland 
and the other Communist states. The cause 
of human freedom is indivisable, and wher- 
ever it is under attack, the effects extend to 
all of us. 

In connection with these acts of terror in 
suppression of religious freedom in Poland, 
it will be noted that Poland, like all other 
members of the United Nations, pledged it- 
self to promote respect for, and observance 
of, human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
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The deliberate steps of the present Commu- 
nist regime in Poland designed to bring re- 
ligious tion under the subjection of 
the police state clearly violate these stand- 
ards. As such, these acts are resented and 
condemned by the people of the United 
States. The United States delegation to the 
current session of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly has been requested to make 
every effort to see that this flagrant denial of 
religious freedom is effectively exposed be- 
fore the United Nations. 
Sincerely yours, 
Jon Foster DULLES. 


Mr. Speaker, in closing this address, I 
again want to urge the Secretary of State 
to press, through the United States dele- 
gation to the United Nations, for im- 
mediate and full consideration of this 
grave matter by a special committee of 
the United Nations General Assembly. 
The world ought to know about the full 
ramifications of religious persecution in 
Communist-dominated countries. Since 
this persecution is a direct violation of 
the pledges made by the Communist 
regime of Poland as a member of the 
United Nations, that international or- 
ganization ought to investigate this mat- 
ter thoroughly and press for immediate 
cessation of religious persecution in Po- 
land, and for the release of Stefan 
Cardinal Wyszynski, of Bishops Adam- 
ski, Baziak, Bednosz, Bieniek, Biernacki, 
Baraniak, Kaczmarek, Maria Splett, and 
Rospond, and of the other members of 
the Polish clergy who have been im- 
prisoned by the Communist regime. I 
earnestly hope that this will be accom- 
plished without further delay. 
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Jerry Voorhis, Executive Secretary of Co- 
operative Health Federation of Amer- 
ica, Testifying Before House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Advocates Health Program To Provide 
Adequate Medical and Hospitalization 
for Our People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day, the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce had as a witness 
our former distinguished colleague, Jerry 
Voorhis, now executive secretary of Co- 
operative Health Federation of America. 
Those who served with Mr. Voorhis in 
the 76th, 77th, 78th, and 79th Congresses 
are well aware of the sincerity that ehar- 
acterized his service. He zealously and 
intelligently at all times sought to ad- 
vance the welfare of his fellow man, 
He is now engaged in a service that can 
well utilize the ability and intelligence 
that is so characteristic of him. 

Today he testified in favor of volun- 
tary health group insurance to assist 
our people in carrying the burden of 
medical and hospitalization expenses. 
In part, his testimony is as follows: 
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The American method of problem solving 
is experimentation. When we don't know 
exactly what to do about a situation, we try 
one thing after another until we hit upon 
a method that works. 

The people of the United States have be- 
come very health conscious in recent years. 
Discovery by selective service of the tremen- 
dous number of young men disabled from 
preventible causes is one reason for this. 

Increasing concern over the 500 million 
man- days lost to industry each year because 
of illness is another. Increasing skill of the 
medical profession and the wide publicity 
given wonder drugs are other reasons. 

On the average American families now 
spend 5 percent of their incomes for medical 
care. If they have no insurance protection, 
that 5 percent may leap to 25 or 50 percent 
or more in a year when serious illness strikes. 
The very scientific progress of modern medi- 
cine, coupled with the rise of specialization, 
have made the average family—and how 
much more the low-income one—less and less 
able to meet the cost of sickness on the old 
emergency fee-for-service basis, No wonder 
a majority of families list the cost of illness 
as their No. 1 financial danger. 

Much of this sickness could actually be 
prevented if the families had the advantage 
of comprehensive care, including preventive 
care. And much of the economic disaster 
to the families could be avoided if that care 
were paid for on a predictable, periodic pre- 
payment basis. More families go broke, I 
suppose, from sickness than from any other 
single cause unless it be mass unemploy- 
ment—and fortunately we have not had mass 
unemployment for a number of years. 

This is bad enough. What is worse is that 
the American people are actually paying as 
much for medical care as they would have 
to pay for comprehensive care, if only the 
money were spent in the right way. Figures 
developed by the President's Commission on 
the Health Needs of the Nation and other 
reliable authorities show that we spend ap- 
proximately 4 to 5 percent of our income for 
medical care. Five percent of the income of 
a low-income ($2,500) family, or $125, ig sum- 
clent to cover fairly comprehensive care as 
provided by the best prepayment plans in 
existence today. So it is all a question of 
how we spend the money. At present we 
spend it something like this: We hope that 
there will be enough rich people among those 
who get sick so that there will be income 
enough for doctors and money enough for 
health facilities. The only trouble is that 
there are not enough rich people, and they 
don’t get sick often enough, and most of 
them even aren't quite rich enough when 
they do get seriously ill. 


Yet these are the only people who can af- 


Tord to pay for modern medical service on the 
present basis of fragmented service and frag- 
mented bills. They are the only people who 
can afford to pay, in addition to the family 
doctor, the fees of the 5 or 6 specialists who 
might be brought into a difficult case. Yet 
modern medicine means having available the 
epectalized knowledge and specialized skills 
of these men. Modern medicine means a 
body of knowledge and science and skill that 
can be provided only on a teamwork basis. 
Modern medicine means a science that saves 
lives—that can effectively treat almost any 
condition, if you get to the right doctors, and 
in time. 

So that’s the problem. 

And in good American fashion we have 
started out to solve it in a desen different 
ways. 

Each of these ways of attacking the prob- 
lem of how to pay for medical care has helped 
toward solving it. This is true of public- 
health service, commercial insurance, Blue 
Cross, Blue Shield, industry plans, labor 
plans,_doctor-owned group practice clinics, 

Some of these programs include many peo- 
ple but cover only a fraction of the need of 
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these people. Nearly half the population has 
some form of hospitalization insurance—and 
about a quarter of us have insurance against 
costs of some medical or surgical care, But 
hardly more than 15 percent of the total cost 
of medical care to the people is paid through 
insurance, broadly defined. 

Most of the insurance plans are limited to 
care in the hospital after the sickness has 
become acute. But two-thirds at least of 
what families spend for medical care goes for 
the day-to-day nonacute illnesses—for basic 
doctors’ care and medicines in the early or 
chronic stages of disease. The real catas- 
trophe thus far is that we have done so com- 
paratively little about preventing the catas- 
trophes of illness from occurring. 

But it is hard to do this with commercial 
insurance or with any type of plan which 
fails to give both doctor and patient a posi- 
tive and financial incentive to keep the pa- 
tient well. It is the first calls upon the 
doctor which are the most risky field of 
health insurance from a commercial point of 
view. Yet they are the most important calls 
of all from the standpoint of the Nation's 
health, 

What we need most of all is a method 
whereby we can pay our doctors for keeping 
the people well. At present the problem is 
that doctors generally receive their income 
only when people get sick, and the sicker the 
people are, the bigger the doctor’s income. 
This is really backward. It is not the way 
the doctors want it. It certainly is not the 
way the people want it. I am sure it is not 
the way the members of this committee want 
it. Corporations pay very good salaries to 
corporation lawyers who are able to keep the 
corporations from being involved in lawsuits. 
Wise corporations would much rather pay 
salaries to their corporation attorneys for 
keeping them out of trouble than for fighting 
lawsuits after they are in trouble. We want 
to treat our doctors in the same way and 
thus enable them to practice the kind of 
preventive medicine and health maintenance 
which they really want to practice. 

As to about 3 percent of the Nation's popu- 
lation, this has been done. As to that 3 per- 
cent of the Nation's population, the first calls 
upon the doctor and the regular examina- 
tions and the early detection of the disease 
are already paid for. This 3 percent of the 
people are members or subscribers to com- 
prehensive health plans. Most of these plans 
are owned and were started into action by the 
people themselves. This is the method of 
providing the protection against the cost of 
iliness about which this testimony is given. 

My testimony will be confined to those vol- 
untary medical plans in which the people 
themselves, as consumers of medical care, 
assume initiative and take the responsibility 
for attacking their own problems. I want to 
assure the committee that the limitation of 
my testimony in this way is done out of no 
disrespect for plans which are sponsored, 
controlled, and initiated by the medical pro- 
fession, the hospitals, or any other agencies. 
Even aside from the important contribution 
being made by Blue Cross and the activities 
of Blue Shield, there are many examples 
throughout the country of group-practice 
clinics and prepayment health plans spon- 
sored by forward-looking doctors which are 
proving invaluable to the people in their 
communities. Indeed, some such doctor- 
owned clinics are associate members of the 
organization for which I have the honor to 
speak today. But my testimony will, as I 
say, be confined to a discussion of plans which 
resulted from action of groups of the people 
themselves or action of organizations in re- 
sponse to their members’ needs. Such plans 
are certainly in the Best of American tradi- 
tion and their very variety is proof that what 
is happening here is an application of the 
American principle of experimentation to one 
of the outstanding problems of our time. 
And certainly all of us desire to see the peo- 
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ple in groups attack their problems volun- 
tarily and seek their solution through the 
application of the sound and tested principle 
or risk sharing and mutual aid. 

These voluntary plans for the protection 
Of the people against the high cost of illness 
arise directly out of the keenly felt need of 
the people for such protection. This need 
becomes more clearly recognized as the skills 
ot the modern medical science become more 
refined, more costly, and more specialized. 

For the most logical of reasons, these vol- 
Untary plans are built upon the five princi- 
Ples outlined below. These are (1) group 
Practice; (2) prepayment; (3) comprehensive 
Care, preventive as well as curative; (4) shar- 
ing of risks by a reasonable cross section of 
the population; (5) responsibility and int- 
tlative in the people, control by the consumer 
Over the economic aspects of the plan, and 
Nonprofit operation. 

The people are attacking this problem of 
medical economics through their own-volun- 
tary action, In this they should be encour- 
aged, not combatted; their doctors should be 
honored, not discriminated against; and 
doors should be opened for broader applica- 
tion of these sound and tested principles to 
the needs and problems of the groups of 
People not yet reached, 

Now we would all think it very bad, I am 
Sure, if instead of our well-stocked food 
Markets our wives had to go to a dozen or 
More stores every time they needed to pur- 
Chase groceries. We'd not want them to 
have to go to one store for potatoes, another 
for bread, still another for cereal, and yet 
another for canned goods. Yet in the ab- 
Sence of organization of medical services on 
a rational basis, this is almost exactly what 
We are doing when it comes to medical care. 

The average family cannot possibly have 
the advantage of medical specialization un- 
less it can get it through group practice, 
Uniess it can get it under circumstances 
where a group of doctors practice as a team, 
80 that referral by the family physician, who 
Must be the central person on the team, does 
not become a matter of exorbitant expense, 
We should be permitted to pay for medical 
Care as we pay for other things, on an or- 
derly, budgeted basis, and we should be 
able to get service on an organized basis. 
This principle of teamwork or group prac- 
tice is No. 1 in the solution of the American 
People's health problems. 

Now for principle number two. The aver- 
age family simply cannot pay for modern 
Medical care on an emergency fee-for-service 
basis. It can't be done. The family that 
tries to do it that way sees the budget get 
hit for unbearable expenses in an emergency. 
Moreover, under this system, there is no con- 
trol of costs and not even any predictability 
Of costs. In fact where fee for service is in 
Tull flower it is questionable how much good 
it does a family even if it is covered by cer- 
tain types of commercial insurance. Because 
unless there is agreement with the doctors 
as to the charges to be made for certain 
types of service, the family may find that the 
fee has simply been increased by all or a 
Substantial part of the insurance claim. 
That is why, even while we are spending 4 or 
5 percent of our overall average income, 
Most of the people are not getting adequate 
Care, especially in the smaller communities. 

Prepayment plans have been the means of 

ringing needed doctors to many communi- 
ties, especially rural ones, because they can 
Provide some assurance of income. Prepay- 
Ment is the best, if not the only entirely 
Satisfactory base for group practice. And 
anyway almost every student of this problem 
agrees, at the very least on this one point 
that there must be prepayment. And there 
ls increasing agreement that the closer we 
Can come to prepayment on a percentage of 
income basis, the nearer we will be to a 
Seneral solution of the total problem. 
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There has to be a scheme whereby people 
can pay a fixed amount each month in re- 
turn for which they are entitled to the care 
they need. People have to have the means 
for fitting their medical care costs into an 
orderly budget just as they budget their 
housing, clothing, food, and other Living 
cost items. 

The next question in this problem of 
medical economics is, prepayment for what? 
For just when you are in the hospital? Well, 
prepayment for hospital care ls a very good 
and necessary provision if this problem is 
ever to be solved at all. But most of us 
don't want to have to go to the hospital. 
So it is even more important to have pre- 
payment for the services we hope will be 
given in time to make hospitalization un- 
necessary. In other words, we need pre- 
payment for comprehensive care, to keep 
people out of hospitals and keep the cost of 
medical care as reasonable as we can. For 
we must remember that while the cost of 
general medical care in 1951 was 157 percent 
of what it was in 1940, the cost of hospital 
care was 235 percent of the 1940 figure. Ob- 
viously, one big way to deal with the problem 
of costs is to give the doctor a chance to 
practice preventive medicine, by seeing him 
regularly for periodic checkups and ex- 
aminations, and by consulting him for small 
as well as serious symptoms. 

Of course, the way to do this is to have an 
arrangement with your doctor so that these 
Services are already paid for, so that you 
do not have to stop and consider the expense 
before you go and see him. If you pay each 
month into a health plan for services that 
include annual physical checkups for the 
family and consultations when they are 
needed, then you are giving the doctor a 
chance to practice preventive medicine. Also, 
you are giving the doctor an income that 
does not depend upon your getting sick, and 
you are giving him a workload that is lighter 
as you keep well, and heavier as you grow Ul. 
You are giving the doctor a number of in- 
centives and rewards for keeping you well. 
This is what a comprehensive prepayment 
plan gives you. So the third principle is 
comprehensive care, 

Now, none of this is possible unless a sub- 
stantial and representative cross section of 
the community bands together to provide 
themselves with this service. You can't 
start with just those who are in immediate 
need of the service. You have to have the 
healthy people, too, and in large numbers. 
In one small midwestern community, they 
have 70 percent of the community, volun- 
tarily pooling the hazards of life, sharing 
the risks of sickness so that all will pay an 
average cost and none will be hit hard when 
illness strikes. You have to have group ac- 
tion, cooperation and mutual ald. 

Finally you have to have the initiative of 
the people—the people insisting on the right 
to act for themselves, on the right of mutual 
self-help to meet their problems. 

I have always believed that this was in 
accord with the principles upon which the 
United States of America was founded, and 
upon which it has grown great. But to hear 
some people talk, you would think that we 
had repealed these American principles; that 
the solution of these problems has to be 
delegated to a small group that has staked 
out a claim on the people's health; that if 
you get more than two people doing things 
together, there is something communistic 
about it. Of course, it is the opposite of 
communism, because under a Communist 
or Fascist system no two people dare get 
together at all except by permission of the 
government. The individual does exactly as 
he is told. 

But in the United States we don't want 
that sort of thing. We want to do things 
for ourselves, We are concerned with the 
application of Christian and moral prin- 
ciples in which mutual ald of man to man is 
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fundamental And so the idea of people 
acting for themselves is the fifth principle. 
‘This means consumer responsibility and con- 
sumer control in the matter of the avail- 
abllity and quality of medical care, its cost, 
the manner of paying for it, and such 
matters. > 

In speaking of “control of the quality 
of medical care,” it must be made absolutely 
clear that this is not at all a proposal for 
laymen in any way to interfere with the 
practice of medicine. By “control of the 
quality of medical care” we mean the right 
to pick good doctors instead of poor ones, 
the right to provide good diagnostic and 
therapeutic equipment, the right to bring 
enough general practitioners and specialists 
to a community to meet the needs of the 
people. We mean the right to have 5 doctors 
in town where they had 2 before, the 
right to bring in specialists on a part-time 
basis instead of making people go to a distant 
city, the right to insist that the doctors 
keep medical records and otherwise con- 
form to good standards of practice, the right 
to install $50,000 worth of X-ray and other 
equipment so that the doctors can practice 
better medicine. 

So you have group practice, prepayment, 
comprefensive care, sharing of risks, and 
consumer initiative and control. Put these 
things together, and the problem of medical 
economics can be solved. Modern medicine 
can be brought even to the small commu- 
nities, and it can be put within the reach of 
very modest family budgets. 

Naturally it helpts to accomplish these 
objectives if the plan is a nonprofit one, be- 
cause this, too, helps to reduce cost. And 
where consumers or their tions put 
the plan together they naturally set it up 
on a nonprofit basis, They must, of course, 
provide for at least as good an income for 
the doctors and other professional people in- 
volved as they could obtain elsewhere. And 
what Is said here is in no disparagement 
whatever to the fine group practice clinics 
and prepayment plans organized and owned 
by doctors. It is just that all other factors 
being equal, nonprofit operation can bring 
somewhat greater benefits at somewhat less 
cost. —. 8 

The next question that arises is whether 
1 or 2 or 3 of these 5 principles cannot give 
considerable benefit even if the others are not 
present. The answer to that, from the view- 
point of the Cooperative Health Federation 
would be this. While we do not believe the 
best solution can be found short of a combi- 
nation of all 5 principles, we think that 
wherever any 1 of these is applied it is that 
much clear gain. I have already paid well- 
deserved praise to some of the doctor-owned 
group practice clinics which have provided 
organization of medical care for their 
patients, This was our own number one 
principle. 

It must certainly also be said that there 
are a number of cash indemnity insurance 
plans which are making an outstanding con- 
tribution to solution of this problem of 
health economics so far as their subscribers 
are concerned. These are the indemnity 
plans which make agreements with the doc- 
tors to whom their subscribers go for care 
that the doctors total charge for hls services 
of various kinds will not exceed the amount 
of the insurance claim payment for that 
service. In other words they make sure that 
the insurance really does insure against 
financial disaster, 

Again no reasonable person could do other 
than give unstinted praise to the general 
practitioner in the rural community who 
works out a plan so that families for whom 
he cares can pay for basic medical services 
at least on an orderly prepayment schedule, 

Obviously, too, plans which provide some- 
thing less than comprehensive care are to be 
heartily welcomed so far as they go and for 
all they do—even though it is not the whole 
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job. Tt is vastly better to have prepayment 
of hospital costs, for example, than to have 
no prepayment at all. And plans which pro- 
vide protection against in-hospital charges 
are likely to help pay for most of the more 
expensive illnesses. 

So we come back to the statement that 
We are experimenting along many lines to 
try to find an answer to a great unsolved 
problem of the American people. Every sin- 
cere, well conceived, honest effort to contrib- 
ute to the effectiveness of that experimenta- 
tion should be welcomed. We are only sure 
that we must do considerably better than we 
are doing now. And, so far as the Coopera- 
tive Health Federation of America is con- 
cerned, we are also sure that the five hopeful 
paths to progress are (1) more group prac- 
tice, (2) more prepayment, (3) more com- 
prehensive and preventive care, (4) more 
sharing of the risks of illness by more cross- 
section groups, and (5) more responsibility 
and initiative on the part of the pecple as 
consumers. 
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Testimony of Jerry Voorhis, Executive 
Secretary of Cooperative Health Fed- 
eration of America, Discussing Basic 
Reasons for a General Plan To Help 
Our People Carry the Burden of Medi- 
cal and Hospitalization Expenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or | 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON: Mr. Speaker, at 
another point in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD today there ap- 
pears, in addition to the following, fur- 
ther views of Jerry Voorhis, former 
Member of Congress, now executive sec- 
retary of Cooperative Health Federation 
of America, discussing basic reasons that 
justify and make necessary a plan or 
method that will assist our people in 
meeting the burdensome cost of medical 
and hospitalization expenses, 

The following is a further extract 
taken from the testimony of Mr. Voorhis, 
given before the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
January 18, 1954: 

I now come to a discussion of the five 
specific points listed in the letter from the 
distinguished chairman of this committee 
on which he invited us to present the tes- 
timony. 

1. THE EXTENT AND COST OF PROTECTION 
AGAINST THE COST OF ILLNESS PROVIDED BY 
VOLUNTARY PLANS 
The scope of protection afforded by the 

various voluntary health service plans ts 

varied, to say the least. Some of the very 

Oldest plans established by labor organiza- 

tions and which are the pioneers in this 

whole field provide diagnostic services and 
treatment for ambulatory cases. An example 
of this type of service is the Union Health 

Center in New York City, established by the 

International Ladies Garment Workers 

Union, now serving upward of 200,000 per- 

sons. This union has similar plans in Phil- 

adelphia, St. Louis, and a number of other 
cities. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
operate services along similar lines in a num- 
ber of cities as well. In New York City the 
Sidney Hillman Health Center provides not 
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only all types of medical examinations but 
also minor surgical treatment for practically 
all sorts of ilInesses of patients who are able 
to visit the center. It is estimated that this 
center provides 75 percent of the health 
needs of the union membership and their 
families. The United Mine Workers’ Welfare 
and Retirement Fund provides complete pay- 
ment for all types of care given miners or 
their familles when they are hospitalized. 
But at the present time it does not attempt 
to cover the medical expenses outside of the 
hospital, although some beginnings in this 
are being made where groups of doctors have 
established group practice clinics In the min- 
ing areas. 

Probably the most comprehensive care 
being provided by any of the labor unions is 
that provided by the Labor Health Institute 
of St. Louis, Mo. Here, in a clinic building 
belonging to them, the 14,000 workers and 
their family members who are covered by 
this plan can obtain all types of medical 
care including services of general practi- 
tioners and all the major specialists. Dental 
care is also provided. The members are also 
provided with hospitalization through the 
hospital payment plan conducted by Labor 
Health Institute itself. The cost of this plan 
is met by contributions to the fund of 5 
percent of payroll where whole families are 
included, and 344 percent of payroll where 
the worker only Is covered. 

Alongside the labor health plans are the 
community and cooperative type health 
plans. The largest of these is the Health 
Insurance Plan of Greater New York through 
whose 33 medical groups about 5 percent of 
the population of New York City receives 
comprehensive medical care of every sort. 
There are practically no exceptions or ex- 
clusions from the scope of services provided 
by H. I. P. One reason this is possible is 
because only groups are enrolied—never in- 
dividual families—so that an effective popu- 
lation cross-section is assured. 

On the other side of the country in Seattle 
the Group Health Cooperative of Puget 
Sound provides almost as comprehensive 
care for 5 percent of the people of that 
metropolitan area. Here, however, the plan 
does enroll individual families as well as 
groups. 

A good many other examples could be 
given—some in rural areas such as the Com- 
munity Hospital-Clinic in Elk City, Okla.; 
some in large metropolitan areas such 
as the Group Health Associates in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; some in small industrial 
towns like the Community Health Center in 
Two Harbors, Minn. In all these plans the 
subscribers or members receive for their 
monthly dues payments not only basic medi- 
cal care, Including preventive care, but also 
care for catastrophic illnesses. Seattle plan, 
for example, provides 120 days of hospitali- 
gation. Concerning Washington, D. C, and 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York, 
the committee will have heard directly. 

Approximately 57 percent of-our popula- 
tion have some kind of protection to cover 
the cost of illness. But only about 3 per- 
cent of our people have what might be 
termed a virtually complete form of compre- 
hensive care. A considerably larger number 
of people, however, are included if we add 
the number who receive diagnostic and am- 
bulatory care from the labor union health 
centers and if we also add those plans pro- 
viding varying degrees of less than compre- 
hensive care. 

As for the cost, there is again wide varia- 
tion, depending on the benefits provided and 
the comprehensiveness of care. Members of 
the Elk City, Okla... plan pay only $40 
per year per family, For this they receive, 
without further charge, basic doctors’ care; 
including surgery for catastrophic illnesses 
as well. They pay, however, though at re- 
duced rates, for other services, including 
hospitalization. At Two Harbors, Minn., the 
monthly dues are $9 per family of unlimited 
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size, or $84 a year. For this the member 
families receive all types of doctors’ care, 
both in and out of the hospital. They also 
receive 90 days! hospitalization per year. 
For complete services to ambulatory patients 
the A, F. of L. Medical Service Pian of Phila- 
delphia receives from the health and welfare 
funds of the participating unions $37.50 per 
year for families of unlimited size. This, 
of course, does not include hospitalization 
nor surgery. For comprehensive care of 
every kind, including 120 days’ hospltaliza- 
tion for any one iness, the Group Health 
Cooperative of Puget Sound charges $162 
per year to a family of unlimited size. At 
the risk of repetition, of what the committee 
has already heard from Dr. Baehr and Mr. 
Dillon Myer, health insurance plan costs for 
complete comprehensive care are $128 a year 
(half or more paid by employers) for fami- 
lies of unlimited size, plus Blue Cross hos- 
pital insurance, while Group Health Asso- 
clation’s annual per family dues, including 
hospitalization, are $195. 

Let me remind the committee that these 
are examples only, many more of which could 
be given, and that the number of dollars 
involved must always be compared with the 


scope of services provided. 


One additional comment, howeyer, must 
be made. None of these plans that provide 
for hospitalization are, so far as we know, 
worried about abuse of the hospital benefits 
by their members. Indeed, it has been esti- 
mated by one plan that the rate of utiliza- 
tion of the hospital by its members is barely 
half the national average, and we know of 
no instance where it exceeds the national 
average, despite the fact that it is already 
paid for. The reason is simple, obvious, but 
frequently overlooked. It is this: Where 
people have ready, prepaid access to basic 
medical care, they simply don't have to go 
to the hospital as often nor for as long peri- 
ods of time; nor do they suffer catastrophic 
illnesses nearly as frequently. 


2. THE AVAILABILITY OF PROTECTION AGAINST 
MAJOR OR CATASTROPHIC MEDICAL AND HOS- 
PITAL EXPENSES 
This question has, I believe, been fairly 

well covered in my answer to question No. 1. 
It is only necessary perhaps to repeat the 
statement that these group practice, pre- 
payment, democratically controlled plans 
make no distinction between basic medical 
care and the care of catastrophic illness. 
They take care of both—except for some 
limitations on the length of hospital stay 
that is covered by prepayment. Even where 
such a limitation intervenes, however, doc- 
tors’ care is still provided without additional 
charge. 

This comment, however, might be made. 
The type of medical and health care which 
is most difficult to insure against through 
cash-indemnity Insurance is basic medical 
care. To protect itself, the insurance com- 
pany usually excludes from coverage the first 
several visits to the doctors in any illness. 

But these are the very visits which are 
most important from the standpoint of 
health maintenance and preventive care. 
They are the ones that actually save expense 
to a direct service prepayment plan. 

On the other hand, we are practically at 
the point where enough data has been col- 
lected so that insurance against catastrophic 
illness could be provided at not too great & 
cost on a sound actuarial basis. Moreover, 
every prepayment service plan is compelled 
to load its monthly charges or dues of its 
subscribers and members to a sufficient ex- 
tent to cover a few very expensive illnesses 
for a minor fraction of its subscribing fam- 
ilies. If this factor could be removed by 
some form of insurance or reinsurance of 
these plans on a 8400 or $500 deductible 
basis, the monthly payments by subscribers 
could be reduced, perhaps substantially. 

So it is at least worth exploration of the. 
sort Group Health Mutual of St. Paul, Minn» 
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is making on a practical level and of the 
sort which Congress might make to see 
Whether part of the answer to our problem 
May not lie in a combination of widespread 
direct service group practice prepayment 
Plans for all types of basic medical care 
together with insurance against the haz- 
ards of catastrophic iliness. Such insurance 
Might be purchased by the plans. Or the 
Plans might provide for their members to 
Purchase such Insurance individually, either 
On a voluntary basis or as a requirement of 
membership. 


3. THE NATURE OF ARRANGEMENTS UNDER EXIST- 
ING PLANS WITH PHYSICIANS AND HOSPITALS 


Here again there is no universal or cate- 
Borical answer possible to this question. 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York 
Contracts with groups of doctors to furnish 
Comprehensive care to its subscribers and 
Pays the groups so much per year per capital. 
It requires its subscribers to purchase Blue 
Cross hospital insurance. Group Health Co- 
Operative of Puget Sound pays salaries to a 
Staff of doctors (who also have the opportu- 
nity for private practice, however) and owns 
and operates its own hospital. The Elk City, 
Okia., and Two Harbors, Minn., plans both 
Pay their doctors’ salaries, both operate their 
Own hospitals, and In both cases care for as 
Many or more nonmember patients from the 
Community as they do of their own members, 
Labor Health Institute of St. Louis carries 
its own hospital insurance plan and saves 
Money by so doing compared to Blue Cross 
rates. Its doctors are all part-time doctors, 
Paid on an hourly basis, all of whom have 
their own private practice in the city of 
St. Louis, and few of whom spend as much 
an a third or a half of thelr time at the LHI 
Clinic. Some other plans simply make agree- 
Ments with any doctors in the community 
Who care to do so to provide services to their 
members for an agreed-upon schedule of fees, 
The Washington, D. C., plan has an agree- 
Ment with the hospitals whereby they care 
Tor the plan's members and bill the plan. 

So there is a very wise variation indeed, 
both in the arrangements for hospitalization 
&nd in the compensation of doctors and the 
relation of the doctors to the plan and to 
Practice outside the plan. 


4. EXPERIENCE WITH EXISTING PLANS, INCLUD- 
ING PARTICULAR DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 


This question invites testimony far longer 
than I would dare or presume to give. One 
Problem which faces almost every one of 
these plans is that of providing additional 
ataf and facilities fast enough to keep up 
With membership growth. Some of the 
Plans have had to place limitations on their 
growth, refusing to accept any additional 
Subscribers except as replacements for ex- 
isting subscribers. Since these are non- 
Profit plans, the problem of raising capital 
ls, to say the least, not an easy one. 

It two measures were taken, therefore, the 
number of people who could be provided 
with comprehensive care through these vol- 
Untary plans could be reasonably increased. 

€ first of these measures would be the pro- 
Vision of financial assistance to medical 
Schools, to enable them to train more doc- 
nurses, and other professional per- 
SOnnel. This, of course, would not directly 
Place additional people on the staffs of these 
Prepayment service plans. But by easing 
he national shortage of trained medical 
Professional people, it would constitute a 
Undamental answer to this problem over a 
Period of time. The second measure is, in 
Substance, the basic provision of H. R. 6950 
Tecently introduced by the chairman of this 
committee, or the Humphrey-Hagen bill 
(H. R. 4593). These bills, if enacted, would 
Provide low-interest repayable loans to vol- 
Untary health plans to enable them to build 
dor acquire necessary physical facilities. I 
Shall have more to say about this measure 
later on but an appeal for its enactment cer- 
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tainly belongs here, because the problem of 
not being able to expand physical facilities 
as fast as new members or subscribers want 
to enroll is a serious limitation on the scope 
of usefulness of many of these plans today. 

A second problem which these plans share 
with many other institutions of every sort 
is that of rising costs—particularly hospital 
costs. There is not time to go into the rea- 
sons for this, nor do I quite see just what 
Congress could do about it. But it presents 
a problem to any plan which must depend 
for its entire income upon monthly pay- 
ments by subscribers. It ts not always easy 
to increase those payments. But subscrib- 
ers have on the whole readily agreed to it 
wherever they were shown its necessity. An 
outstanding example of such willingness is 
that recently had by the Health Insurance 
Plan of Greater New York. However, plans 
must be extremely careful not to make thelr 
dues structure a rigid one and above all not 
to write it into their bylaws. This ls espe- 
cially the case with newly organizing plans. 

The third difficulty is one which is indeed 
hard to understand. It arises out of the 
discrimination from which the doctors asso- 
ciated with many of these plans suffer. One 


would think that the American Medical 


Association and all of its State and county 
affiliates would welcome the progress made 
by these plans and the forward-looking doc- 
tors who make such progress possible. One 
would think that organized medicine would 
welcome this as demonstration of what well 
conceived voluntary action can accomplish. 
And in some places, of which the District 
of Columbia is perhaps the best example, 
such is the case, Elsewhere, however, a run- 
ning attack has been carried on, if not by 
national AMA, at least by State and county 
societies against any kind of health plan 
which is not under direct control of the 
medical society itself or which departs in 
any way from the solo-practice, fee-for-serv- 
ice system. These attacks have been di- 
rected not only against cooperative and other 
types of prepayment plans, but in many cases 
against group practice clinics wholly owned 
by doctors. The principal weapon used has 
been denial of membership in medical so- 
cleties or refusal of hospital privileges or 
both to doctors associating themselves with 
group practice, prepayment plans—especially 
if they have any elements of democratic con- 
trol and initiative by the people. In a num- 
ber of areas legal action has been taken by 
the plans to end this discrimination and 
open the way for their doctors to medical 
society membership. And in every such case 
thus far the plan has won. 

This, however, is by no means the way 
we want to see this problem solved. We 
want to see—and believe we should see—an 
end brought to this discrimination through 
spontaneous action of the AMA and its con- 
stituent organizations themselves. We think 
that professional qualification and observ- 
ance of ethical standards should be the only 
necessary qualifications for medical society 
membership. We do not believe association 
with progressive methods of organizing med- 
ical care, or economic competition, or engag- 
ing in group practice should be grounds for 
keeping well-qualified doctors out of medical 
society membership. Denial of such mem- 
bership is just about equivalent to refusal 
to allow a lawyer to take the bar examina- 
tions. It is a very serious matter to a man 
or woman in a profession. The fact that 
many doctors have stood up against this 
discrimination and gone forward to explore 
new and better ways of practicing their pro- 
fession is a tribute to the vision and forti- 
tude of an increasing segment of the great 
medical profession of this country. So is the 
fact that these doctors are receiving an in- 
creasing measure of support and recogni- 
tion from both organized professional cir- 
cles and the general public, 

At present, however, it is still tragically 
true that in many parts of the country med- 
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ical society discrimination constitutes a 
severe limiting factor on the staffing of group 
practice, prepayment, health service plans 
and hence prevents voluntary methods from 
contributing nearly as much as they other- 
wise could and would to solution of the 
problem. 

A fifth difficulty and barrier to the deyel- 
opment of effective voluntary health plans is 
restrictive legislation on the statute books 
of a number of States. I shall not discuss 
this at any length at all, because with me 
here today is the one man in the whole 
United States who is probably best qualified 
by experience and study to do so. This is Mr. 
Horace Hanson, of St. Paul, the legal coun- 
sel of the Cooperative Health Federation, dis- 
tinguished Minnesota attorney. I would only 
like to say that in some score of States it is 
apparently against the law for groups of 
American citizens to organize any kind of 
prepayment health plan for their own bene- 
fit at all. Up until 1951 Illinois had such a 
law, but when certain labor organizations 
saw the value of establishing health plans 
for their members and found that they could 
not proceed legally to do so, a successful 
drive for amendment of the law was 
launched. The State medical society did not 
oppose this new enabling legislation. Five 
years earlier the Wisconsin State medical so- 
ciety, be it said to its great credit, actively 
supported what Is probably the best enabling 
act for voluntary health plans on the books 
of any State. But in some other States the 
situation remains at the very least an ex- 
tremely cloudy one as to whether or not the 
people can legally act in their own interest 
in this all-important health field. These 
laws should be repealed or amended so that 
‘voluntary, constructive action by the people 
in attacking this severe problem of health 
economics can without question go forward. 

Mr. Hanson is prepared to answer any 
questions in this field which the committee 
may want to put to him. 

3. HOW VOLUNTARY PROTECTION CAN BE IM- 
, PROVED AND BROADENED 


Voluntary protection of the people against 
the ever-present hazards of ill health and 
the high cost of modern medical care can 
be improved and broadened in three ways: 
(1) Through the growth of existing prepay- 
ment, group practice, comprehensive health- 
service plans, (2) through the improvement 
of their methods of operation as this experi- 
mental process develops new and better an- 
swers, and (3) through establishment of 
many new plans in rural areas, among or- 
ganized groups of people, and on a commu- 
nity-wide basis in the larger cities. 

As one measure to these ends, some means 
must be found to enable the lower income 
families to become enrolled in such plans if 
they are to make the maximum contribution 
of which they are capable. One method of 
doing this for employed workers and their 
families is by means of employer contribu- 
tion of 50 percent or more—in some cases up 
to 100 percent—of the premium charges. 
This same method can and is being applied 
to the inclusion of employees of cities and 
States. It could well be used for the inclu- 
sion of employees of the Federal Government 
among the subscribers to these plans. This 
method has the advantage of group enroll- 
ment, which is so important a factor in mak~ 
ing these plans actuarially sound. 

There would seem to be no insurmount- 
able obstacles—though admittedly these are 
thorny problems to be solved—to the pay- 
ment by welfare agencies of premiums for 
families in receipt of public assistance. And 
while it is doubtful that this committee 
would have jurisdiction over such legisla- 
tion, one of the most logical steps would ap- 
pear to be to make provision for the enroll- 
ment in such plans of groups of people Cov- 
ered by the Social Security Act. And cer 
tainly we have not yet explored fully 


possibilities in a re-insurance scheme, such 
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as I believe, the chairman of this committee 
has whereby plans willing to cover 
certain especially needy groups could be re- 
insured by a governmental agency against 
unusual expenses involved in so doing. (See 
H. R. 6949.) 

In short, one way to greatly broaden the 
usefulness of these plans and their impact 
on the total national problem is by employer 
payment or public agency payment of part or 
all of the premium for groups of familles 
which cannot otherwise afford the cost of 
even well-organized nonprofit group-prac- 
tice comprehensive care. 

Second the financial problem faced. by 
both existing plans and especially by groups 
of people seeking to establish new plans 
must be eased if their progress is to be en- 
couraged effectively.. Here, certainly, this 
committee could take very significant ac- 
tion. It could pass a bill such as the 
Humphrey-Hagen bill (H. R. 4593) or the 
Wolverton bill (H. R. 6950) in order to pro- 
vide for very low-interest repayable loans to 
be made to plans new or old to enable them 
to obtain the physical facilities they must 
have. To many rural communities such a 
measure would make the difference between 
their being able to attract doctors to their 
community or not being able to do so. In 
many other instances as I have already said, 
existing plans could greatly expand the num- 
bers of families covered by their compre- 
hensive care if only they could find ways to 
finance the additional facilities needed. And 
no one knows how many community groups 
would organize voluntary health plans on 
gound basis if they could see a way fo pro- 
vide themselves with necessary clinics or 
health centers without having to raise lo- 
cally and immediately all the capital funds 


Such loans should only be made, as the 
legislation so wisely provides, to groups 
which can demonstrate their ability, fnan- 
cial and otherwise, to develop and carry on 
an effective health plan, given the encour- 
agement and assistance of a loan, for the 
physical facilities. Other proper standards 
of eligibility would, of course, be necessary, 
but these two are included in the Humphrey- 
Hagen bill. Indeed some of them may even 
be somewhat more stringent than the com- 
mittee would want them,. 

Another way of encouraging growth and 
development of voluntary plans would be to 
provide either long-term low-interest loans 
or perhaps even grants in this case, to com- 
munity groups which had demonstrated 
their apparent ability to set up an effective 
plan but which were in need of modest 
amounts of funds for planning and organiza- 
tion expenses, I could name at least one 
major city where a plan similar to the great 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York 
is a real prospect and where the availability 
of even $15,000 or $20,000 for planning and 
organizing right now might make the differ- 
ence hetween their going forward or not 
doing so. 

All these ons are based on the 
assumption that it is sound policy to en- 
courage the people to act on their own be- 
half, and to take initiative in working out 
answers to their own problems. Only in 
cases where such initiative has been clearly 
demonstrated by groups and where they ap- 
pear willing and capable of carrying on over 
the long run through their own efforts and 
resources would the measures just suggested 
seem to recommend themselves. 

Another measure that would appear essen- 
tial to any orderly approach to this insistent 
health economics problem is provision for a 
thoroughgoing, long-range study of the 
health service needs of the Nation, broken 
down by areas and population groups and 
aimed quite specifically at formulation of a 
well-rounded and complete plan for meeting 
those needs by both private and voluntary 
as well as necessary public action. Such a 
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study could carry on from where the Presi- 
dent's Commission on the Health Needs of 
the Nation left off with the very good work 
which it did. 

As I have said earlier it seems almost 
incontrovertible that assistance to enable 
medical schools to train more doctors, nurses, 
and other professional people and technicians 
is needed from the standpoint of the Nation 
as a whole. And certainly the voluntary 
plans can only expand and improve if there 
is an adequate supply of doctors and nurses 
to staff them. 

Finally, every proper moral or other in- 
fluence should be exerted to encourage re- 
peal by the States of legislation which 
restricts the right of people to form voluntary 
health plans and take direct action in their 
own behalf. 

» . = . * 

There is abroad in the land today an idea 
that insurance against the hazard of i 
health has now been purchased by so large 
a percentage of the people that the problem 
is close to solution on a nationwide basis. 
This in our opinion is a very false idea. 
Actually no more than 15 percent of the total 
medical bill of American families is now 
being paid by all the insurance plans put 
‘together. 

The real measure of the extent to which 
the health economics problem is being ad- 
vanced toward solution by voluntary action 
is only to be found in the number of people 
who have the benefit of comprehensive and 
preventive care through prepayment plans. 
To adequately meet the problem such plans 
must either provide direct service through 
group practice staffs or else indemnity pay- 
ments under agreements with cooperating 
doctors to furnish services for the amount of 
the insurance claims payment—and no more. 

As has been pointed out no more than 
about 3 percent of the population has the 
benefit of such plans today. This is not to 
discount or fail to recognize the tremendous 
benefits which have accrued from plans 
which solve part of the problem rather than 
all of it for participating families. But it 
is to urge that we get our sights properly 
focused and that we make up our minds that 
if we are going to depend mainly on volun- 
tary action and voluntary plans, then every 
encouragement be given them which it Is 
proper and reasonable to give and every bnr- 
rier in the way of their full and free develop- 
ment be removed. 


Russian Foreign Policy: Will of Peter the 
Great 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
the foreign policies of the great powers, 
when viewed in the light of isolated inci- 
dents, have often appeared as enigmas. 
However, when studied from significant 
actions over long periods of time, definite 
patterns are easily discernible. 

In an extension of my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 97, part 
11, January 9, 1951, page A79, I dealt at 
considerable length with Russia's chal- 
lenge and the United States military 
policy. I quoted three prophetic state- 
ments of unique historical value: One 
by De Tocqueville about 1835, a second by 
Lord Palmerston in 1853, a second by 
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Commodore Matthew C. Perry in 1856. 
These clearly indicated the pattern of 
recent events—the rise of two giants, 
Russia and the United States. 

Before those prophesies, however, and 
more basic, was the will of Peter the 
Great, written in 1725, This vividly pre- 
sents in simple terms the main points 
that have been so consistently followed 
in Russian foreign policy in the succeed- 
ing centuries. 

Peter's will was published in the De- 
cember 1953 issue of the American Mer- 
cury on page 77 in an article by Marie 
Van Amstel. To make this significant 
document more readily available in con- 
nection with the study of the other cele- 
brated declarations above referred to, I. 
include its full text: 

Tue WILL or PETER THE GREAT 
(By Marie Van Amstel) 

Peter I, of the House of Romanov, Czar of 
Russia from 1696 to 1725, left a will which, 
in spite of all that has transpired since, still 
appears to be the foundation and law of 
Russian politics. 

This will was deposited in the archives of 
the palace of Peterhof, near St. Petersburg 
(now Leningrad). In 1757, it was confiden- 
tially deposited in the hands of the Abbé 
de Barnis, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
also in those of Louis XV. A copy is also in 
the diplomatic archives of the French Em- 
pire, and a transcript appears in the volume, 
Politique de la Russie en Orient, by Victor 
Morpugo. 

“THE WILL 

In the name of the Most Holy and Indi- 
visible Trinity, we, Peter the First, Emperor 
and Autocrat of all the Russias lete. J. to all 
our descendants and successors to the throne 
and government of the Russian nation: 

“God, from whom we derive our existenc® 
and to whom we owe our crown, having con- 
stantly enlightened us by his spirit, and sus- 
tained us by his divine help, allows me to 
look on the Russian people as called upon 
hereafter to hold sway over Europe. 
reason for thus thinking is that the Euro- 
pean nations have mostly reached a state 
old age, bordering on imbecility, or they are 
rapidly approaching it; naturally, then, they 
Will be easily and Indubitably conquered by 
a people strong in youth and vigor, especial- 
ly when this latter shall have attained its 
full strength and power. I look on the fur 
ture invasion of the eastern and westerD 
countries by the north as a periodical move- 
ment, ordained by Providence, who in like 
manner regenerated the Roman nation by 
barbarian invasions, These emigrations 
men from the north arq as the reflux of the 
Nile, which, at certain prriods, comes to fer- 
tie the impoverished lands of Egypt by its 
deposit. I found Russia as a rivulet; I leave 
it a river; my successors will make of it “ 
large sea, destined to fertilize the imporer* 
ished lands of Europe; and its waters will 
overflow. in spite of opposing dams, erec 
by weak hands, If our descendants only know 
how to direct its course. This is the reuson 
I leave them the following instructions, 

"I, Keep the Russian nation in a state 
of continual war, so as to have the soldier 
always under arms, and ready for action 
excepting when the finances of the state 
will not allow of it. Keep up the forces; 
choose the best moment for attack. By these 
means you will be ready for war even in the 
time of peace. This is for the interest 
the future aggrandizement of Russia. 

“II. Endeavor, by every possible means, to 
bring in, from the neighboring civilized 

countries of Europe, officers in times of war, 
and learned men in times of peace, thus 
giving the Russian people the advantages en- 
joyed by other countries, without allowing 
them to lose any of their own self-respec® 
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“TIT. On every occasion take a part in the 
Affairs and quarrels of Europe; above ail, 
in * * * Germany. * * * 

“IV. Divide Poland, by exciting civil. dis- 
Cord there; win over the nobility by bribery; 
Corrupt the diets, so as to have influence 
in the election of kings; get partisans into 
Office, protect them; bring to sojourn there 
the Muscovite troops, until such time as 
they can be permanently established there. 
If the neighboring powers start difficulties, 
&ppease them, for a time, by parceling out 
of the country, until you can retake in 
detail all that has been ceded. 

V. Take as much as you can from Sweden; 
and cause yourselves to be attacked by her, 
80 as to have a pretext for subduing her. 
To accomplish this, sever Denmark from 
Sweden, and Sweden from Denmark, care- 
fully keeping up their rivalries. 

“VI. Always choose as wives for the Rus- 
slan princes, German princesses, so as to 
increase family alliances, to draw mutual 
interests closer, and by propagating our 
Principles in Germany, to enlist her in our 
Cause. 

“VII. Bngland requiring us for her navy, 
And she being the only power that can aid 
in the development of ours, seek a commer. 
Clal alliance with her in preference to any 
Other. Exchange our wood and the produc- 
tions of our land for her gold, and establish 
between her merchants, her sallors, and ours, 
a continual intercourse: This will aid in 
Perfecting the Russian Fleet for navigation 
and commerce. 

“VIII. Extend your possessions toward the 
North, along the Baltic; and towards the 
South, by the Black Sea. 

“IX. Approach as near as possible to Con- 
Stantinople and its outskirts. He who shall 
reign there will be the true sovereign of the 
World, Consequently, be continually at 
War—sometimes with the Turks, sometimes 
With Persia. Establish dockyards on the 
Black Sea; this being necessary to the ac- 
Complishment of the plan. Hasten the de- 
Cline of Persia; penetrate to the Persian 
Quit; reestablish, if possible, the ancient 
Commerce of the Levant through Syria, and 
Make your way to the Indies—they are the 
emporium of the world. Once there, you 
Can do without the gold of England. 

X. Seek, and carefully keep up an alll- 
ance with Austria; acquiesce, apparently, in 
er ideas of dominating over Germany; at 

same time, clandestinely exciting against 
her the neighboring provinces. * . 

“XI. Give the House of Austria an in- 
terest for joining in banishing the Turks 
Tom Europe; defraud her of her share of the 

ty, at the conquest of Constantinople, 
®lther by raising a war for her with the 
ancient states of Europe, or by giving her a 
portion which you will take back at a future 

od, 


XII. Attach to yourselves, and assemble 
around you, all the united Greeks, as also the 
isunited or schismatics, which are scattered 
either in Hungary, Turkey, or the south of 
land. Make yourselves their centers, their 
Chief support, and lay the f8undation for 
Universal supremacy by establishing a kind 
Toyalty or sacerdotal government; the 
lavonic Greeks will be so many friends that 
beta wul haye scattered amongst your 
Remies, 
Gin. Sweden severed, Persia and Turkey 
Nguered, Poland subjugated, our armies 
A nited, the Black Sea guarded by our 
nee you must make propositions sepa- 
Ven, and discreetly—first to the court of 
wien illes, then to that of Vienna, to share 
tis them the empire of the universe. 
other One of them accepts and it cannot be 
20 erwise, so as you flatter their pride and 
™bition—make use of it to crush the other; 
by n crush, in its turn, the surviving one, 
Kd engaging with it in a death struggle, the 
ue of which cannot be doubtful, Russia 
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possessing already all the east and a great 
part of Europe. 

“XIV. If—which is not likely—both refuse 
the propositions of Russia, you must manage 
to raise quarrels for them, and make them 
exhaust one another; then, profiting by a 
decisive moment, Russia will bring down her 
assembled troops on Germany; at the same 
time, two considerable fleets will set out— 
the one from the sea of Azov, the other from 
the port of Archangel—loaded with Asiatic 
Hordes, under the convoy of the armed fleets 
from the Black Sea and the Baltic. Advanc- 
Ing by the Mediterranean and the Atlantic 
Ocean, they will invade France on one side, 
whilst Germany will already have been in- 
vaded on the other. These countries con- 
quered, the rest of Europe will easily pass 
under the yoke, without striking a single 
blow. 

“XV. Thus Europe can and ought to be 
subdued. - 

“PETER I, 
“Autocrat of all the Russians.” 

All this was written by Peter the Great, 

in 1725—7 years before George Washington 


Was born, 


Nelson H. Cruikshank, Director of 
Social Insurance Activities, American 
Federation of Labor, Testifies Before 
House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee on Basic Health 
Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
testimony given on Friday, January 15, 
1954, before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee at its hearing to 
develop a health program, by Mr. Nel- 
son H. Cruikshank, director of social 
activities for the American Federation 
of Labor, and secretary of the federa- 
tion's standing committee on social se- 
curity, is highly important. Mr. Cruik- 
shank has written numerous articles and 
statements on behalf of the American 
Federation of Labor on the subjects of 
health insurance and social security. 


Mr. Cruikshank’s statement analyzing 
the health needs of the Nation and set- 
ting forth the basic approach to these 
needs on the part of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, is, in part, as follows: 

The American Federation of Labor agrees 
with President Eisenhower in being flatly 
opposed to the socialization of the medical 
profession. Also in common with President 
Eisenhower, the American Federation of 
Labor supports the principle of social insur- 
ance as a method of dealing with social 
problems. We believe that this sound and 
tested principle should be extended to the 
field of health on a national basis, so as to 
make It possible for all of the citizens of 
America to have access to, and a means of 
meeting the costs of, high-quallty medical 
care, without the Imposition of an undue 
economic burden upon any person or class 
of persons. 

The official policy of the American Feders- 
tion of Labor was most recently restated by 
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a resolution adopted unanimously by the 
72d annual convention, held in St. Louis in 
September 1953. That resolution reads as 
follows: 

“Whereas the health and physical well- 
being of its citizens is one of the most im- 
portant gages of the general welfare and 
social progress of any nation; and 

“Whereas good health is the greatest asset 
of the working man and woman whose live- 
lthood is entirely dependent upon the physi- 
cal ability to work: and 

“Whereas the health of the people of 
America is suffering as a result of the serious 
shortage of doctors and other medical per- 
sonnel and he unfilled need for more and 
better hospital facilities, clinics, and health 
centers; and 

“Whereas even where physical facilities are 
available, the high cost of adequate medical, 
surgical, and hospital services places high 
quality medical attention and health care 
beyond the economic reach of many large 
groups in our population and imposes a 
heavy burden of debt and economic insecu- 
rity upon workers and their families; and 

“Whereas the so-called voluntary health 
insurance plans promoted by insurance com- 
panies and medical societies are grossly in- 
adequate to meet the needs of the public, 
are not available to millions, neglect vital 
areas of health care, are unduly costly in 
terms of benefits derived from premiums 
paid, tend to push up the cost of medical 
care, and are subject to widespread abuse 
by members of the medical fraternity as 
well as others; and 

“Whereas these facts have again been em- 
phasized and underscored and placed before 
the attention of the public after exhaustive 
study, in the final report of the President's 
Commission on the Health Needs of the. 
Nation; and 

“Whereas organized labor, as the spokes- 
man for the interests of the working people 
of America and their families must accept 
a large share of the responsibility in a de- 
mocracy for the development and promotion 
of programs, policies, and methods of or- 
ganization to enable wage earners and their 
families to overcome the hazards of ill 
health: Therefore be it 


“Resolved, That the delegates to the 72d 
American Federation of Labor convention 
assembled in St. Louis, Mo., call upon the 
Congress of the United States to enact leg- 
islation to expand public-health facilities 
and programs, to promote and assist the 
expansion of medical training and educa- 
tional facilities, hospitals, clinics, and health 
centers, and to provide a nationwide system 
of national health Insurance to assure that 
good medical care will be made available 
to all of the people of America.” 

On November 12, 1953, the Social Security 
Committee of the American Federation of 
Labor, following a meeting in Washington 
on that day, issued a statement which de- 
clared, in part, that— 

The health needs of the Nation are still 
urgent. They cannot be ignored. They con- 
tinue to exact a heavy toll in human lives, 
suffering, and economic distress, They do 
not evaporate and disappear with a change 
in political parties in control of the instru- 
ments of Government. They demand action, 
through a constructive program for the ex- 
pansion of health services, personnel, and 
facilities, and for a method of payment 
which will alleviate the crushing burden of 
cost now borne by the American people, and 
make possible the broader distribution of 
high-quality medical care, This can best 
be done through a sound and democratic 
system of national health insurance, cou- 
pled with a program of Federal aid to med- 
ical education, medical research, and the 
expansion of hospitals, clinics and other 
health facilities and services. This is not 
socialized medicine, but a logical extension 
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of the established principle of social insur- 
ance. 
“We call upon the administration and 
upon Congress for action now, through the 
presentation of a constructive, comprehen- 
sive health program to the people. The Na- 
tion cannot afford further inaction or delay 
in this vital area of public responsibility.” 

The members of the committee are: Mr. 
William F. Schnitzler, secretary-treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor, chairman, 
AFL Social Security committee; Mr. George 
Meany, president, American Federation of 
Labor, ex officio member of committee; Mr. 
James A. Brownlow, president, metal trades 
department, American Federation of Labor; 
Mr. Gordon W. Chapman, secretary-treas- 
urer, American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees; Mr. William H. 
Cooper, secretary-treasurer, Building Service 
Employees“ International Union; Mr. J. Scott 
Milne, secretary, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers; Mr. George Q. Lynch, 
president, Pattern Makers League of North 
America; Mr. Lee W. Minton, president, Glass 
Bottle Blowers Association of the United 
States and Canada; and Mr. Matthew Woll, 
first vice president, American Federation of 
Labor. 


The American Federation of Labor favors 
& Federal program of national health insur- 
ance, not because we are in any sense com- 
mitted, as a matter of philosophical prin- 
ciple, to governmental action as against pri- 
vate voluntary action, but because, as prac- 
tical people, we are convinced that this is 
the only practical way in which the job that 
needs to be done can be done, within the 
framework of a free and democratic society. 
If the existing pattern of private voluntary 
plans could do this job, or could do it as 
well, we would be content to place our hopes 
in the further development of such plans. 
But, unfortunately, that is not the case. 

Our authority for this statement is the 
experience of many of our affilinted unions. 
No other group in this country represents a 
greater amount of accumulated, firsthand ex- 
perience with all types of voluntary prepay- 
ment plans than does the trade-union move- 
ment. The majority of our members are 
now covered by group health plans of one 
sort or another, established through collec- 
tive bargaining with employers. We have 
a tremendous stake in the quality and per- 
formance of these plans. And, with a few 
notable exceptions, we have found them to 
be grossly inadequate as an answer to the 
essential health needs of our members and 
their families. 

The most important health need of Indus- 
trial workers and, I believe, of the public 
generally is preventive care. A constructive, 
progressive medical care program is one 
which seeks to improve and to maintain the 
health of those who are served by it, rather 
than merely to patch up and repair their 
disabilities after they have reached an ad- 
vanced stage. Every system or program of 
medical care should be tested by the atten- 
tion which it pays to this vital aspect of 
the total national health problem, No pro- 
gram or approach which neglects it can be 
considered adequate or satisfactory. 

This point cannot be overemphasized. 
Your committee has devoted much of its 
time to a study of chronic illness, and of the 
problems of those with disabilities and dis- 
eases which involve prolonged periods of 
hospitalization and medical attention. The 
Promotion of so-called major medical ex- 
pense or catastrophic insurance coverage, 
providing partial reimbursement of, or in- 
demnity against, the heavy hospital and 
medical costs incurred by the victims of such 
conditions, has been suggested by some who 
have appeared as the best and final answer 
to this very serlous problem. 

We disagree strongly with that contention. 
We agree, of course, that such protection is 
a significant contribution to the economic 
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welfare of those who are faced with catas- 
trophic medical and hospital expenses. Pro- 
tection against such expenses is an essential 
ingredient of an adequate health program— 
for there are very few people in this country, 
even among the well-to-do, to whom the 
cost of prolonged disability and medical 
treatment does not come.as an economic 
catastrophe. But even if the entire popula- 
tiom were covered by a major medical ex- 
pense policy, the real problem presented by 
chronic or long-term disability and disease 
would still be with us, and it would still be 
a catastrophe to its victims. 

No commercial insurance policy alone can 
overcome the physical and mental suffering, 
the loss to the individual of his power to 
contribute to and enjoy the pleasures of life, 
the loss to the Nation of his production, and 
all of the other consequences, both concrete 
and intangible, which flow from the loss of 
health. A policy which helps to pay a part 
of the bill, even a substantial part, after the 
disaster occurs, still leaves the individual, 
the community and the Nation with the 
problem of the disaster itself. 

The only really constructive and hopeful 
approach to that basic problem is one which 
seeks to preserve health, to prevent disease. 
and to check its progress at the earliest 
possible stage. It is upon this approach that 
the major emphasis of any nationsl health 
program properly belongs. It is the only 
way in which the actual eost of medical care 
can be progressively reduced, and the health 
of America progressively improved, 

A constructive health program, based upon 
the principle of prevention as well as cure, 
should encourage, prepay the costs of. and 
provide facilities for regular physicial exam- 
inations and the earliest possible diagnosis 
and treatment of symptoms and aliments, It 
should make the services and facilities of all 
the various specialties as well as of general 
practitioners, working together, readily and 
conveniently available to the Individual. It 
should provide for the continuing education 
and guidance of the individual in the use 
of the facilities available to him and in 
the proper care of his own health and that 
of his family. It should provide those who 
suffer from chronic conditions ready access 
to the kind of attention and advice they 
need in order to prevent their condition 
from. growing worse, and, if possible, to 
improve it. All of these services and facil- 
ities should be closely integrated with those 
which are provided for the hospitalization, 
care, and treatment of more advanced cases 
of illness and disability. 

It ig In precisely this area of preventive 
service that the system—if it can be called 
u system—of medical enterprise which cur- 
rently prevails is most glaringly deficient. I 
refer both to the solo-practice, fee-for- 
seryice method of offering medical services 
as such, and to that arrangement as it has 


been modified—or, rather, embodied in— 


the prepaid insurance plans which the 
medical societies and commercial insurance 
companies have placed on the market. 

We believe that a large part of the health 
problems which now confront this Nation 
can be traced directly to this deficiercy. Be- 
cause this fundamental need is neglected, 
individuals are discouraged—by costs, in- 
convenience, and lack of knowledge—from 
seeking the care and attention they need, 
until their condition becomes so acute that 
they can no longer avold recourse to med- 
ical services. $ 

An adequate health insurance program 
must be comprehensive in its scope, and 
must provide complete family coverage. The 
health insurance plans which are most pre- 
valent today largely ignore the most im- 

t areas of cost. They do not cover 
the day-to-day health needs and conditions 


. which are most common to every family, 


nor do they cover those conditions which, 
though relatively infrequent, are most bur- 


densome and costly when they do occur. 
They are limited largely to partial coverage 


of an in-between area—short-term hospital- - 


ized disabilities. 

In industry today, thousands of different 
arrangements exist, whose variations in scope 
of benefits are not justified by any criteria, 
despite the prevalence of the appeal to “fit 
the insurance benefits to the needs“ of a 
given group or industry. The needs are al- 
ways comprehensive health services and med- 
ical care. This piecemeal approach means 
inequality of benefits for workers eyen in 
the same community or neighborhood. 

Medical care without detriment to its qual- 
ity cannot be fragmentized. Its component 
parts must be integrated into a comprehen- 
sive continuous whole. Diagnosis cannot be 
abritrarily separated from treatment, sur- 
gery cannot be isolated from pre-operative 
and post-operative care, care inside of the 
hospital cannot be provided as a thing en- 
tirely apart from care in the home, office, of 
clinic. Anything short of a comprehensive, 
unified program is to that extent an inade- 
quate program. 

Full family coverage is likewise an essen- 
tial criterion of adequacy. Many of the 
plans in existence today cover only the wage- 
earner himself, and exciude his wife and 
children, The contribution which such plans 
make toward the solution of his health prob- 
lems is very small, even if these plans were 
adequate in all other respects—which they 
are not—for the medical expenses of the 
worker himself are but a small part of the 
total family medical pNL 
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HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
testimony given on Friday, January 15, 
1954, before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee at its hearing to 
develop a health program, by Mr. Nelson 
H. Cruikshank, director of social activ- 
ities, American Federation of Labor, aD 
secretary of the Federation’s standing 
committee on social security, is highly 
important. Mr. Cruikshank has written 
numerous articles and statements.on be- 
half of the American Federation of Labor 
on the subjects of health insurance an 
social security. f 

Mr. Cruikshank criticized the inade- 
quacy of coverage given by commercial 
insurance policies and enumerated some 
of the principal needs that must be met 
by a satisfactory health program. His 
testimony was, in part, as follows: 

A satisfactory health program should at 
the very least provide a means of making 
possible the full prepayment of the costs 
the services offered. The application of the 
social insurance principle also requires tha 
the rate of payment bear some direct rela- 
tionship to the income of the pe 
covered. The so-called voluntary pla 
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offered by commercial insurance companies 
and medical societies fall on both counts. 
ae is particularly true of cash Indemnity 
Plans. 

In other words, here we have the ironic 
example of prepayment plans which in 
Many cases do not prepay, and insurance 
Plans which, though costly, do not insure. 
The most obyious evidence of this may be 
found in the wide disparity between the 
large percentage of the populace which these 
Plans claim to cover and the very small 
Percentage of the total medical costs of the 
Nation which they actually pay. While 56.6 
Percent of all families in the United States 
haye some form of insurance protection, the 
Tecord shows that only 15.2 percent of all 
Medical costs were paid by such insurance. 

The typical cash indemnity or reimburse- 
Ment plan does not cover all the costs even 
Gf those services which it undertakes to 
Cover, It does not even cover a predictable 
Portion of those costs. It piaces a ceiling un 
benefits, but there is usually no ceiling on the 
actual charges made for the services ren- 
dered. Unhappy experience has shown that 
those charges all too often tend to vary, 
Cepending upon whether or not the indi- 
Vidua) is insured against them. 

Few experiences have been more frustrat- 
_ Ang to our members than that which many 
“Union groups have encountered in the fruit- 
less effort to catch up with the will-of-the- 
Wisp of rising medical and surgical charges 

negotiating expensive increases in the 

eft schedules of cash indemnity plans. 
Increases in benefit schedules negotiated in 
the effort to approach full prepayment of 
Costs have served only as an excuse for 
Turther increases in hospital charges, room 
Fates, and medical and surgical fees, leaving 
the members confronted with the same extra 
charges. over and above their insurance pene- 
Nts, that they had to pay before. 

h this process, in some areas we 
have seen surgical benefit schedules in the 
Flans negotiated by union groups rise 
steadily over a few short years from a maxi- 
mum of $150 to maximums of $450 or 8500. 
Without actually improving the position of 

membership in relation to their medical 

In fact, in some cases, grounds exist 
for a very strong suspicion that individuals 
Covered by such plans have been left no 
better off than they had been without it. 

To the extent that this tendency exists, 
— plans may properly be described as 

doctors’ benefit” plans, rather than em- 
Ployee-benefit plans. For they enable doc- 
to receive higher fees for services to low- 
come workers than would otherwise be the 
Case, without sacrificing their ability to 
rge what the traffic will bear to others, 
less of the schedule of maximum ben- 

efits contained in the plan. 

I know that there have been many plous 
dondemnatlons by spokesmen of the Ameri- 
Can Medical Association of this practice of 

iking fees for insured patients. But it is 
dimeult. if not impossible. to prove a deliber- 
ate hiking of fees. And until the officials of 
the AMA and local medical societies through- 
Out the country show a greater willingness 
to ett down and work out with consumer 
Eroups a reasonable schedule of fees which 

Will accept as a standard and as full 
Payment for services rendered, their self- 
teous disclaimers will remain singularly 
Unconvincing. , 

1 Moreover, if you accept the traditional at- 
tudes of the medical fraternity as expressed 
u the fee-for-service approach which the 
defends so vigbrously, it is hard to 
lame individual doctors for raising their 
Len. It is a reaction which ts entirely con- 
Sietent with their traditional sliding-fee scale 
upon the patient's ability to pay, and 

What the market will bear. 3 
ess that basis, it is only natural for a 
‘Cor to look upon an indemnity insurance 
licy as an additional financial resource of 
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the patient. If the patient could afford to 
pay $50 for a given operation before he had 
the insurance, and the insurance policy pro- 
vides a benefit of $50 for that operation, 
surely he should still be able to afford $50 out 
of his own pocket. Therefore, by this kind 
of reasoning, he should be able to pay up to 
$100 now that he has the insurance policy. 

This attitude persists, despite the fact that 
the spread of Insurance has gone far toward 
wiping out the theoretical rationale for the 
sliding-scale system. Organized medicine of- 
fers a sort of Robin Hood theory in justifica- 
tion of this system. According to their ar- 
gument, they must soak those who are able 
to pay, in order to compensate themselves 
for the vast amount of free or reduced rate 
services they render, or allege that they ren- 
der, to the poor. The spread of insurance 
plans has undoubtedly served tô reduce the 
amount of charity work that is done and to 
raise the fees that doctors are able to obtain 
for services to lower income groups. Yet, 
this changing situation on one side of the 
scale has not been matched by a compensat- 
ing change on the other. Organized medi- 
cine continues to insist upon the right to 
charge what the traffic will bear, even though 
the effect is to nullify the value of insurance 
plans, save as a source of guaranteed income 
and insurance against nonpayment of bills 
for the members of the medical profession. 

The fact is that, as long as insurance bene- 
fits are paid in cash with no guaranty of 
the medical services they will actually pur- 
chase, this constant upward pressure on fees 
can be expected to continue. That is one 
of the major reasons why the service, rather 
than the cash indemnity principle, is so es- 
sential to a constructive, effective health 
program. 

But, regardless of whether a plan under- 
takes to offer services or cash payments, there 
can be no adequate check upon costs in the 
absence of effective consumer representation 
in the administration of the program, This 
applies particularly to medical-society plans 
which play up their nonprofit character and 
yet are controlled exclusively by the very doc- 
tors who give the services at fees which they 
themselves establish. Under such circum- 
stances, the use of the term “nonprofit” is 
surely a meaningless technicality, a mere 
antic of semantics. However honest, no one 
can be entrusted with spending another per- 
son's money economically when it is pri- 
marily a matter of paying himself. 

The inflationary effects of these plans upon 
costs to the consumers of medical care oper- 
ate in a threefold manner: (1) By creating 
an upward pressure upon medical, hospital, 
and surgical fees and charges, as noted 
above, which jis reflected in extra charges 
and in steadily rising premium rates; (2) by 
increasing the demands upon available hos- 
pital and medical facilities and personnel 
with no compensating program for the in- 
crease and expansion of facilities needed to 
meet these demands; and (3) by tacking on 
top of purely medical costs a heavy structure 
of administrative, promotional, and other 
expenses. Thus they exact a very high—and, 
we believe, an unnecessarily high—price for 
the advantage of providing a means of 
budgeting an unpredictable and variable part 
of the costs of medical care. 

Our concern is not limited to what is hap- 
pening to the costs of medical care today. 
We are equaliy concerned with what ts hap- 
pening to the quality of medical care. In 
its propaganda against any governmental 
action in the health field and In favor of 
the status quo, the instruments of organized 
medicine have placed great emphasis— 
rhetorically, at least—upon this important 
factor of quality. Yet the harsh and unfor- 
tunate fact is that the quality of medical 
care is suffering today under the impact of 
commercial insurance and medical society 
plans, and it is not likely to improve in the 
forseeable future, insofar as most of the 
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people of this country are concerned, without 
timely and appropriate action on the part of 
the Federal Government. 

One of the reasons why the hospitals of 
this country are overcrowded today lies in 
the fact that the most prevalent type of in- 
surance plan pays benefits only for hospital- 
ized illnesses and disabilities, More authori- 
tative persons than I have testified to the 
fact that a great many persons are being hos- 
Pitalized unnecessarily, simply because that 
is the only place in which they can receive 
prepaid treatment, within the scope of their 
insurance plans. The résultant pressure 
upon hospital facilities and personnel can 
have only one result—deterioration in the 
quality of care. 

Most of this unnecessary hospitalization 
could be avoided by the provision of ade- 
quate preventive care, and by the provision 
of facilities, within the scope of the insur- 
ance program, for diagnosis and treatment in 
outpatient clinics and health centers. This 
has been clearly demonstrated by the expe- 
rience of those comprehensive-service plans 
which do provide for this type of care, where 
the rate of hospitalization has been mate- 
rially reduced below the level of plans which 
provide for hospitalized conditions only. 

There is much evidence, including obser- 
vations by prominent members of the med- 
ical profession, of the performance, for pecu- 
niary purpose, of unnecessary or overly hasty 
operations, many of which may be detri- 
mental to the welfare of the patient. We do 
not mean to imply that such conduct is typi- 
cal of the medica) profession, but we do be- 
lieve that it is much more widespread than 
the captains of organized medicine are pre- 
pared to admit. 

While the responsibility for this must be 
placed directly at the door of the individual 
doctor who is guilty of such practices, its 
extent can be attributed largely to the growth 
of insurance plans which place a premium 
upon shady ethics and questionable prac- 
tices. These plans guarantee the payment 
of liberal fees to doctors for the performance 
of such operations, while containing no pro- 
tections to safeguard the interests of the 
patient. 

In short, while those who oppose Federal 
action and point to commercial insurance 
and medical society plans as a substitute 
profess great concern over quality and the 
rights of the individual, the facts are that 
these plans do nothing to protect and pro- 
mote either the quality of medical services 
or the interests of the patient in his relations 
with the members of the medical profession. 
In fact, there is much evidence which indi- 
cates that their end results may be detri- 
mental to the quality of medical care. 

This state of affairs is particularly serious 
in the light of the fact that the individual 
layman, when left to his own resources in 
his search for good medical care, is almost 
entirely at the mercy of the medical pro- 
fession. He must take the word of the 
doctor for everything, including the pro- 
fessional merits of other physicians, The 
reluctance of doctors to speak to a patient 
of other doctors In terms that might be con- 
sidered derogatory is notorious; it is gen- 
erally viewed as a breach of ethics. 

Medical ethics itself seems to have come 
a very long way from the day when it was 
designed and served primarily as a protection 
for the lay patient. Professional medical 
associations have come to direct more and 
more of their attention toward the economic 
and political self-interest of their leading 
members, a trend which perhaps reached ite 
culmination with the era of Whitaker and 
Baxter. With this shift in emphasis, there 
seems to have come a subtie change in the 
character of medical ethics, until today it is 
a debatable question whether the ethics of 
the profession as applied in some cases is 
a safeguard for the patient or an instrument 
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for the mutual protection and benefit of the 
medical fraternity. 

‘This is nowhere better illustrated than in 
the question of free choice of doctors. On 
this point I would like to say that, contrary 
to the common allegation, the type of na- 
tional health insurance program favored by 
the American Federation of Labor would not 
restrict the patient in his free choice of 
doctors. It would in fact enhance it, by 
offering him a much wider range of choice, as 
a practical matter. 

It is, however, significant that this argu- 
ment about free choice which is commonly 
and erroneously employed against both 
group practice plans and national health in- 
surance has its origin in and is most strongly 
championed by the spokesmen for organized 
medicine, rather than the actual consumers 
of medical care. It is both ironic and in- 
dicative that those who most strongly tnsist 
that no one is competent to judge or to ex- 
ercise discretion or authority over anything 
related to medicine except the members of 
the profession, are the same ones who Insist 
that the uninformed individual layman must 
be left entirely to his own devices in the 
selection of a doctor; one of the most im- 

t medical decisions of all. 

I believe that the average workingman 18 
much less concerned about this question of 
free choice than are the high priests of the 
medical association. He is much more con- 
cerned that there be some objective, de- 
pendable assurance that his doctor is quali- 
fled, skilled, and sincerely concerned with 
his welfare. The worker knows that in ac- 
tual fact, as matters stand today, free choice 
too often means the freedom to thumb 
through the phone book at random in search 
of any nearby doctor, one being just as good 
as another for all he knows. To many citi- 
zens of this country, it means the freedom 
to choose the only doctor to be found for 
miles around, or one of the 2 or 3 in the local 
community, or one who is willing to come 
to the home or make an appointment in a 
reasonable time. 

The fact lu that, as used by medical spokes- 
men, the term “free choice” has a very lim- 
ited meaning, and one which is slanted to- 
ward the narrow interests of certain seg- 
ments of the medical profession, rather 
than those of the patient or the public at 
large. It has nothing to do with the quality 
of medical care. It is a defense of the status 
quo for the solo practice, fee-for-service 


method of offering services, which—in con- 


junction with insurance schemes which 
guarantee the collection of liberal fees and 
the payment of bills—many practitioners 
have found so profitable. 

The American Federation of Labor belleves 
that the people of America should have the 
freedom to choose, not only the services of 
an individual physician engaged in solo 
practice, but medical groups offering com- 
prehensive services as a team operation, if 
he prefers such a group. We believe that 
they have the right to use the instruments 
of a democratic government to aid them and 
to enhance their ability to exercise that free- 
dom of choice. Full free choice is the only 
real free choice, and it is a fact that, by dis- 
couraging and hampering the growth and 
development of comprehensive, group prac- 
tice plans in this country today, the official 
chieftains of organized medicine are stifling 
free choice of doctors and methods of sery- 
ice, and restricting the péople in the full 
exercise of their right of free choice. 

Furthermore, the only real free choice ts 
an enlightened choice. In the absence of 
reliable, expert guidance and assistance, the 
choice of a doctor is a gamble at best. 
Under the common type of commercial in- 
surance and medical society plans, the lay- 
man is left to fend for himself in his search 
for medical services. He must take his 
chances in a world where, according to in- 
formed reports, such things as fee-splitting, 
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ghost surgery, and unnecessary operations 
are not unknown; where doctors do not 
speak unfavorably of other doctors; and 
where he can never be sure that referrals 
and recommendations are not based upon 
some sort of clandestine mutual-benefit ar- 
rangement rather than sheer ability. 

This Is not a necessary or inevitable state 
of affairs. There are a number of consumer- 
controlled, comprehensive, direct-service 
plans. employing the advantages of group 
practice, where it is not the case. One of the 
major advantages of such programs is the 
fact that the doctors who comprise the group 
are carefully selected by doctors who are 
competent to judge their training, experi- 
ence, and abilities in accordance with the 
highest standards. The member can have 
full confidence in their technical ability. He 
knows that he has been ably represented in 
their selection and in the terms under which 
the service is to be provided. He knows that 
he will be treated as an individual who must 
be kept well or restored to health as soon as 
possible, and that the character of the treat- 
ment will be determined by his physical 
needs and not by his ability to pay. 

As our members continue to gain experi- 
ence with the orthodox type of commercial 
insurance and medical society plans, that 
experience is being reflected in increasing 
dissatisfaction and disillusionment. They 
are daily becoming more aware of the failure 
of these plans to live up to promises and ex- 
pectations, of their serious gaps and defi- 
ciencies, and of the limitations inherent in 
them. Evidence of this is to be found in the 
fact that more and more of the local and na- 
tional organizations affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor are setting up 
health and welfare committees or taking oth- 
er steps to explore alternative avenues of 
approach toa solution of the pressing health 
problems of thelr membership. 

Some unions have found the answer by 
joining comprehensive, group-practice pre- 
payment plans, such as HIP and Permanente. 
Others have undertaken to establish their 
own health centers and clinics. Among the 
latter are the Labor Health Institute in St. 
Louis, the health centers which the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Union has 
established in a number of cities, the AFL 
Health Center in Philadelphia, and service 
plans established by certain locals of the 
Butcher Workmen, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees, and a few other unions. 

I belleve that plans of this type have a 
great potential and hold great promise as 
one avenue toward a solution of the health 
problems of a substantial number of the peo- 
ple of this country. They stand as an exam- 
ple of what can be done, and of what the 
commercial insurance and medical society 
plans so notably fail to do. These programs 
are all going in the direction which we in the 
labor movement wish to go, providing a 
sound base for local, consumer-controlled, 
comprehensive medical services which will be 
able to continue even more effectively with 
the stimulus of national health Insurance, 

But they are still too few, and the diffi- 
culties involved in their establishment too 
great for many groups. Among the most 
serious obstacles is the difficulty involved in 
securing the initial capital needed for the 
acquisition of suitable bulldings and facili- 
ties. One of the most constructive steps 
that Congress could take to encourage the 
expansion of programs of this type would 
be through legislation to establish a source 
of credit, readily available upon advanta- 
geous terms, to enable groups desiring to 
establish such programs to secure the ini- 
tial capital required for such an undertak- 
ing. I belleve that this would lead to the 
creation of comprehensive service programs 
in many localities where they do not now 
exist. 


These programs have shown us, by actual 
practical demonstration, that the health 
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needs of our members can be met economi- 
cally, efficiently, and well. They have shown 
that the quality of medical care and the 
health of our members can be improved 
through such an approach. They have 
shown that laymen and physicians can work 
together in harmony, as a team, without 
detriment to either group, and with real 
benefit to both groups. They have demon- 
strated that comprehensive, high-quality 
health services are a practical possibility: 
that they are not ple-in-the-sky; and that 
the arguments and dire predictions that have 
been leveled against complete prepaid medi- 
cal care have little if any foundation in fact. 
Now that we know what can be done, with 
the right kind of program, we do not be- 
lieve that the people of this country should 
be short-changed by being made to settle 
for much less. 

In discussing these programs, I would like 
to pay particular tribute to the many fine 
public-spirited members of the medical pro- 
fession without whose advice, guidance, co- 
operation, and participation none of them 
would have been possible. I believe that 
there are a great many doctors in this coun- 
try who are awake to their broader social 
responsibilities as physicians and who, as 
individuals, are in sympathy with our basic 
alms and objectives. I believe that there 
would be more of them, and that more of 
them would be willing to participate ac- 
tively, if it were net for the official attitude 
of their medical associations. 

Were it not for the negative, obstruction- 
ist attitude which the medical associations 
have expressed, both overtly and covertly, 
toward every effort that has been made to 
find a real and constructive solution to the 
health problems of the people, those prob- 
lems would be much closer to a solution 
than they are today. If they would abandon 
their rule-or-ruin approach to this matter 
and extend their positive cooperation, of 
at least abandon that role of negative op- 
position which keeps many doctors from 
cooperating more actively, great strides 
could be made. 

But I am afraid that, under ita present 
leadership, there is little hope that the offi- 
cial arms of organized medicine will ever 
join in a positive effort to meet these needs. 
It is a tragic and Ironic fact that the greatest 
single barrier that stands between the citi- 
zens of America and ready access to 
medical care for all is the obstructionist attl- 
tude of organized medicine itself. 

In this statement I have tried to Indicate 
some of the reasons why the American Fed- 
eration of Labor believes that the only pro- 
gram which promises to meet the health 
needs of all the people is a system of national 
health insurance. While we believe that 
the only ultimate answer Lies In the adoption 
of such a program, ours is not an all-or- 
nothing position. As practical people, we 
are interested in practical progress, and we 
will support, on its own merits, any sound 
proposal which will result in materfal, prac- 
tical progress in the health field. 

I have tried to show why we believe that 
the conventional type of commercial insur- 
ance and medical-society prepayment plan 
are very weak reeds to lean upon in the 
search for an answer to the health needs of 
the Nation. A sound national health pro- 
gram cannot be bulit around plans of that 
type as they stand today. I have tried to 
indicate some of the standards and criteria 
which should be used as a measure of the 
adequacy of any plan deemed worthy of pro- 
motion and assistanee. Short of national 
health insurance, the most constructive 
steps that can be taken in pursuit of progress 
in the health field would be those which 
thelp to promote the expansion of demo- 
cratically controlled, comprehensive direct 
service plans which offer preventive as well 
as curative and rehabilitative care, and which 
employ the advantages of group medical 
practice, 
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The ultimate success of any steps that are 
taken to make good medical care available 
to more people will ultimately depend upon 
the availability of facilities and personnel 
to provide the care. That is why, as an 
integral and essential part of the health pro- 
Gram of the American Federation of Labor, 
we support an adequate program of Federal 
aid to medical education, aid to promote the 
construction of more hospitals, clinics and 
health centers, the expansion of medica) re- 
search and of public health facilities and 
programs, as well as other measures needed 
if we are to have the tools and the workers 
to do the job; All of these measures are 
necessary parts of the same broad program. 


Plight of a Widow of a World War I 
Veteran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to submit, for the infor- 
mation of my colleagues, the following 
letter from one of my constituents, Mrs. 
Alice Mundy, which shows the sad plight 
of a widow of a World War I veteran 
insofar as her ability to make ends meet 
in these days of high living costs, under 
the present laws: 

- BROOKLYN, N. Y., December 9, 1953. 
Hon. Francis E. Dorn, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Dorn: It is with faith 
And confidence that I write to you at this 
time. Permit me to draw to your attention 
the rather sad plight I find myself in as 
a widow of a World War I veteran (2d Lt. 
Harry T. Mundy). Under the present pen- 
sion laws, I am permitted to earn $1,400 a 
year. As a part-time worker at the Brook- 
lyn Eagle (newspaper) I believe I would 
not exceed this amount, but due to a sud- 
den and unexpected raise on November 20, 
1953 (I work on an hourly basis, not salary), 
I found it necessary to remain at home 
three-fourths of my regular time during 
this the last month of 1953. In order to 
keep within the earning amount allowed I 
am only working one full day each week 
until December 24, This has made things 
dificult for me and has caused much con- 
cern and worry. My motive in writing is 
to please ask you, as one representing us 
at Washington, to please place before Con- 
gress a further need of changing the pres- 
ent laws pertaining to veterans’ widows’ 
pensions, I am asking not for an increase 
in the pension, but just the great American 
Privilege of earning at 6100 or #200 more 
each year. Had this been allowed at this 
time I would not have been denied the right 
Of earning that which was being offered me 


Tor the remainder of this year. I sincerely 


desire to work hard and support myreif as 
much as possible while I am still physically 
able to do so. I am 58 years of age and 
because of that a full-time position is very 
dificult to get, and if I were fortunate 
enough to find one, such positions only pay 
285 to $45 weekly. As this money would be 
taxable in the end it would amount to the 
cee as my part-time work plus my pen- 
on. 

Next year in order to keep within the 
allowance I am permitted to earn in order 
to accept the pension I wil] have to work 
20 hours weekly until May 21, 1954, and the 
rest of the year I will only be able to work 
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16 hours a week for the remainder of the 
year, 

Hoping I may haye made my case clear 
to you and that you will find it possible to 
discuss it at the 2d session of the 83d Con- 
gress, I remain, 

Most sincerely yours, 

Mrs. ALICE MUNDY, 
Widow oj Lt. Harry T. Mundy. 


Mr. Frederick F. Umhey, Executive Sec- 
retary, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, Testifies Before the 
House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
testimony given on Friday, January 15, 
1954, before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee at its hearing to 
develop a health program by Mr, Fred- 
erick F. Umhey, executive secretary, In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, is highly important. Mr. Umhey 
has long been active in many phases of 
health work. He is secretary-treasurer 
of the Union Health Center of New York, 
sponsored by his union. This is the 
oldest operating union health plan. He 
is also secretary of his union's Health 
and Welfare Foundation, which operates 
14 health centers and clinics in various 
parts of the country. ( 

Mr. Umhey’s statement with regard to 
the health activities of his union and the 
requirements of a national health pro- 
gram was as follows: 

The International Ladies“ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union has a long and proud history as 
a pioneer in the field of health protection. 
Today that history is capped by an Inte- 
grated system of health centers and health 
benefits which provide at least basic protec- 
tion to 3 out of every 4 of its 436,000 mem- 
bers. And yet, useful as our achievements 
have been, we are aware that they have only 
touched the bare surface of a deep and press- 
ing problem. It is that awareness which 
brings me here today. For it is clear that 
if our Nation is to have a really comprehen- 
sive program of health protection, that pro- 
gram must be laid down by the type of legis- 
lation now before the committee. 

Before I go into our position on such legis- 
lation, the committee may find a brief 
description of our own health activities help- 
full in its consideration of the problem. 
Basically, they date back to 1913 when our 
first Union Health Center was established in 
New York City. It was then, as it is now, 
designed not to solve the total health prob- 
lems of our members but to furnish them 
with at least minimum medical services on 
an ambulatory basis. Until 1945, the medi- 
cal services were paid for almost wholly by 
union members at a nominal charge of $1.00 
a visit and by direct subsidies from the 
union's general funds. Since then, most of 
the services furnished by the bealth center 
are paid for by contributions from 
our union-administered employer-financed 
health and welfare funds. 

Our New York Center occupies 6 floors 
of a 27-story building which it owns in the 
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heart of the Manhattan garment area. A 
staff of 176 physicians services the center. 
It is directed by a physician, who reports to 
a board of directors made up of union 
Officials. It carries on the usual diagnostic 
work common to an ambulatory clinic, with 
special emphasis on routine screening pro- 
cedures as a preventive medical measure. 
A limited amount of therapy is also done. 
The underlying need for even such mini- 
mum medical services was vividly brought 
home to us when we inaugurated the em- 
ployer-financed prepaid plan in 1945, Indi- 
vidual services rose from 125,000 in 1944— 
before the institution of the prepaid plan— 
to 566,000 in 1952. 

The New York Health Center has served as 
the pattern for the 14 other centers we oper- 
ate throughout the country. .In addition to 
these. health centers, we operate several mo- 
bile units-which consist of teams of trained 
technicians who visit our factories and are 
equipped to take diagnostic specimens and 
chest X-rays of our members. Results of 
such tests are then submitted to our physi- 
clans who then consult with the member's 
private physician. We have been anxious 
to expand the services we render our mem- 
bers but in some areas haye been hampered 
by the. reluctance of local medical societies 
to permit us to go beyond simple diagnostic 
work. For example, in one area we were 
told that we could tell a worker her eyes 
were bad but could not issue a prescription 
to correct the defect. i 

In all cases, the centers and mobile units 
serve as adjuncts to our health and welfare 
plans. The benefits under these plans are 
provided by trust funds which are financed 
wholly by employers who contribute from 
1 to 5 percent of their payrolls to such funds, 
They include cash payments for disability, 
hospitalization benefits, surgical and ma- 
ternity benefits, eye-conservation care, and 
tuberculosis. benefits. In almost all cases, 
because of the large demand for such bene- 
fits and the relatively limited funds available 
to meet this demand, the benefits our funds 
pay coyer only part of the costs incurred 
by the sick or disabled worker. Even within 
these limits, our funds expended approxi- 
mately $1114 million in 1952 for such 
benefits. 

Proud as we are of the ILGWU's achieve- 
ments in this area, we recognize that they 
represent, at best, only a partial answer to 
our members’ health needs. For it must be 
remembered that they were designed to fill 
a vacuum; that they have all the drawbacks 
of a stopgap approach. They do not take 
care of really long-term illnesses. For the 
most part they make provision for only our 
members, and not for their families. Wide 
areas of needed assistance, such as dental 
care, are completely omitted. In many areas 
we have been limited by the organized medi- 
cal aristocracy to diagnostic services, and 
have not been permitted to follow through 
with therapeutic care, Our surgical benefits 
in many cases cover only a small part of 
the worker's bill for surgery. ; 

We are proud of our achievements, but 
we arè realistic enough to recognize that 
they do not represent anywhere near the 
complete answer to our members’ needs; nor 
do they represent a pattern which would 
necessarily be feasible for all other organized 
groups. We recognize that the answer must 
Vie in a national pattern applicable to all 
persons, whether organized or not, and that 
such a national pattern can come cnly in 
the form of Federal legislation. 

It is for this reason that our memberrbip. 
at its last convention in May 1953, urged the 
adoption of a national health insurance pro- 
gram which would, in their words, “assure 
every person in the country ready access to 
high quality, personal health service.“ Our 
convention unanimously stated that “We be- 
lieve that national health insurance is one 
of the most important matters of unfinished 
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business facing the Nation. We strongly 
urge that it be made a reality quickly.” To- 
ward that end our convention strongly sup- 

the enactment of the recommenda- 
tions outlined by the President's Commis- 
sion on the Health Needs of the Nation. We 
believe that only by such a comprehensive 
program, involving a broad program of tax- 
ation which will directly aid individuals 
seeking health services rather than subsi- 
dizing groups which provide such services 
will a truly comprehensive program of health 
insurance be really effectuated. 

I take it, however, that whatever the ideal 
proposal may be, the two types of bills for 
health legislation which are most likely to 
engage the attention of this Congress are 
those which would give income-tax exemp- 
tion for medical expenses and those which 
would in one way or another subsidize yol- 
untary prepald health insurance plans, 

As to the tax-exemption proposals, their 
attractive features should not blind us to 
their limitations. Some bills, such as Rép- 
resentative Krarma's proposal, would permit 
the deduction of all contributions made to 
any kind of health insurance plan. Others, 
such as Senator Ecron’s bill, would eliminate 
limitations on the amount of medical ex- 
penses which may be deducted. While these 
proposals recognize that something must be 
done to ease the burden of medical costs, 
thelr value is extremely limited. 

First, they would help only those persons 
who pay on income tax. And out of every 7 
income-tax returns, about 2 do not entall 
any tax payment at all because the taxable 
income is too low. Families with over 3 
children would not gain from these pro- 
posals unless thelr income is well over $3,000. 
Moderate income families would not gain 
substantially because their income tax is 
likely less than the $60 to $125 they are al- 
ready paying for private health insurance 
programs. Couples over 65 who do not pay 
taxes unless their income exceeds $2,400 
would gain little since most of them have 
incomes less than this. Those who would 
benefit most are the 1 out of 5 whose in- 
comes are over $5,000. Even the benefit to 
these would be of little value under the pro- 
posals which would permit the deduction of 
contributions to voluntary health insurance 
plans if such persons do not live in areas 
which provide plans covering most medical 
expenses. 

In short, income tax deductions for medi- 
cal expenses or contributions to health in- 
surance plans would be of real benefit to 
very few—and then to those who need it the 
least. The benefit would be at the direct 
expense of the United States Treasury and 
therefore at the expense of every United 
States taxpayer. Moreover, the enactment 
of such proposals might, from a purely poli- 
tical point of view, undermine the drive for 
a really comprehensive national health in- 
surance program. 

I take it that at the moment the two 
Proposals for such a national health insur- 
ance program which have any realistic 
chance at this session are those embodied in 
the proposed National Health Act of 1953, 
sponsored by Senators Ives and FLANDERS 
and Representatives Hate, Javrrs, and Scorr 
and Representative WoLverton’s reinsurance 
program, I believe that both are) basically 
sound in their intent and are worthy of the 
serious attention of the Congress and the 
support of all who are interested In a truly 
effective national health insurance program. 
I feel that their approach is right because 
both proposals offer a plan of insurance 
which is nationwide in application; both 
exclude the outmoded means test and both 
require comprehensive medical and hos- 
pitalization service. 

However, both the Ives-Planders and 
Wolverton proposals suffer from one basic 
drawback, which I believe this commit 
Should seriously consider. Both programs 
are designed to subsidize not individuals but 
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voluntary health insurance programs. And 
yet it has been our experience that the vast 
majority of those who are in most need of 
such health insurance have, in fact, not 
found it easy or feasible to join such pro- 
grams, without a direct and immediate in- 
centive. Thus, despite the tremendous in- 
crease in private Insurance plans, only about 
three In every 100 Americans are protected 
by really comprehensive insurance plans. 
When a serious illness strikes, four out of 
five Americans still need some form of finan- 
cial help to get adequate medical care. 
Therefore, unless some form of direct in- 
centive is given to the individual—not just 
to the health plan—it may well be that the 
worthy aims of the Ives-Flanders and Wol- 
verton plans will largely be dissipated. 

Moreover, it will do very little good for 
Congress to provide funds to voluntary 
health-insurance programs if such programs 
are not permitted to exist by organized 
medical groups. The present roadblocks set 
up by medical groups in the path of inde- 
pendent health plans will make circum- 
stances, whatever legislation is passed by 
Congress, a deadletter as far as millions of 
Americans are concerned, Therefore, as I 
shall detail later in my statement, I sug- 
gest that as part of any plan to subsidize 
voluntary health-insurance the 
Congress must make certain that its intent 
is not thwarted by the organized medical 
aristocracy. 

Turning to the bills themselves, I believe 
there are specific areas in which the pro- 
posals can be improved. The Ives-Flanders 
bill, for example, requires that all ap- 
proved prepayment health plans be admin- 
istered by corporations. In point of fact, 
many such plans, particularly those which 
have been set up under collective-bargain- 
ing agreements, have taken the form of 
trusts rather than of corporations, Such 
plans would be excluded under the terms of 
the bill. I suggest, therefore, that this sec- 
tion be amended to permit the Inclusion of 
nonprofit prepayment plans which are not 
corporate in form. 

The Ives-Flanders bill also requires that 
such plans provide benefits not only to cov- 
ered persons, but to thelr dependents as 
well. In many cases existing collective-bar- 
gaining plans provide for benefits only to 
employees and not to their families. I sug- 
gest that this provision be amended to make 
the coverage of dependents permissive rather 
than* mandatory. 

The Ives-Flanders bill places a great deal 
of emphasis upon enabling acts by the States. 
At the same time the bill excludes from 
the administrative State agencies—and 
properly so- persons directly concerned in 
furnishing medical services. This exclusion 
will without doubt create a great deal of op- 
position to such legislation in the State leg- 
islatures where the local medical societies 
have an even greater influence, f that is 
possible, than their national counterpart 
has had on the Congress. I fear that unless 
a more direct incentive is given the States, 
the necessary enabling legislation will never 


be passed by many States and the congres- 


sional intent will never get beyond the 
statute books. A pattern for such a direct 
incentive exists in the Federal-State unem- 
ployment insurance system, under which a 
tax is imposed upon the State, substantially 
all of which ts repaid to the State if it en- 
acts an enabling statute which meeta the 
requirements of the Federal law. Perhaps a 
similar approach should be used in the area 
of health insurance to make sure that the 
local medical lobbyists do not defeat the in- 
tent of Congress. 

The Ives-Flanders bill puts a ceiling of 
$15 per capita on the Federal Government's 
contribution to an approved plan. The 
State must pay the remaining deficit. In 
many of the poorer States, the Staten con- 
tribution would be considerably larger than 
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a Federal contribution, if a really compre- 
hensive service is offered and if a substantial 
proportion of low-income citizens is enrolled, 
I believe, therefore, that this committee 
should consider the effect and wisdom of 
raising the ceiling to a figure above $15. 

The emphasis upon small localized groups 
contained in the Ives-Flanders bill, as well 
as in Representative WOLVERTON’s proposal, 
means that the risks of illness will be spread 
over relatively smaH and localized groups. 
This means, of course, that the insurance 
risks will necessarily be greater and the costs 
more expensive than they would be under a 
comprehensive, truly national program. I 
believe that the committee might well con- 
sider means of encouraging the spreading of 
such risks over wider areas. We have found 
that in experience with unemployment in- 
surance and disability benefit. statutes there 
is an ever present need for some appellate 
procedure by which persons dissatisfied with 
the decisions of the administrative officials 
may file complaints and appeal from such 
decisions. We suggest that any proposal for 
subsidizing voluntary health programs con- 
tain some provision for such an appellate 
procedure, 

Again my I reiterate that the emphasis 
in the Ives-Flanders bill and the Wolverton 
bill on subsidizing private voluntary plans 
raises one serious question. Neither pro- 
posal will do much good in areas where 
people are not permitted by the machina- 
tions of the organized medical aristocracy to 
join in a voluntary plan or where, as a result 
of organized medicine’s efforts, such plans 
are limited in scope and expensive in cost. 
The obstacles which the medical aristocracy 
has continued to place in the of free 
enterprise self-help in the field of health in- 
surance belies its claim that all it wishes to 
prevent is socialized medicine. I therefore 
believe that the time has come—particularly 
if Congress is to effectuate the proposals con- 
tained in the Ives-Flanders bill and the 
Wolverton bill—when the Congress should 
consider the Imposition of specific legislative 
prohibitions on the restraints which organ- 
ized medical groups have imposed on the 
growth of voluntary health insurance 
programs. 

If the steel magnates or the tobacco ty- 
coons got together to restrain business com- 
petition and labeled their program Princi- 
ples of Ethics, they would be the 
next morning by a grand jury Indictment 
under the Sherman Act, ethical label or no 
label, There is no reasoh why the same rea- 
son should not be applied to the medical 
profession, True, previous administrations 
and some of the States have attempted to 
apply the antitrust acts to the American 
Medical Association and its local affiliates, 
but such attempts have been somewhat in- 
conclusive. One major stumbling block on 
the Federal level has been the fact that the 
Federal antitrust laws apply to trade or busi- 
ness in interstate commerce. The one ma- 
jor case in which the AMA has been slapped 
down by the Federal courts took place in 
the District of Columbia in which the courts 
did not have to find interstate commerce 
to acquire jurisdiction. In the Oregon case, 
in which the Indictment of the local medical 
societies was ultimately thrown out, the 
United States Supreme Court accepted with- 
out extended comment the lower court's 
finding that Interstate commerce was not in- 
volved. There may be a serious constitu- 
tional question about the extent to which 
the Federal antitrust laws could, in their 
present terms, be extended to cover the re- 
straining activities of the AMA, and 
particularly such activities of its local at- 
fillates. However, even within constitu- 
tional limits, I believe that the following 
legislation is in order if any real effect is to 
be given to the proposals for encouraging 
voluntary self-help in the ficld of health 
insurance: 
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1. In the Oregon case, the United States 
Supreme Court did hold thet the activities 
of a group plan constituted trade for pur- 
poses of the antitrust act, but specifically 
avoided the question as to whether the pro- 
fessional] medical services of a single prac- 
Litioner constituted trade. However, a great 
many of the moet effective restraints on 
voluntary health insurance plans which the 
AMA and its local branches have been able 
to impose. have been those directed against 
individual doctors. To lay st rest any 
question whether such conspiracies against 
any individual doctors are as much a viola- 
uon of the law as restraints against group 
plane, I propose that section 1 of the Sher- 
man Act be amended to provide explicitly 
that, for purposes of the act, the provision of 
medical and hospital services shall constitute 
trade or business. Therefore, to the extent 
that the practices of the AMA and its local 
affiliates’ do restrain interstate commerce, 
there would be no question that their activi- 
Wes against individuals as well as groups are 
covered by the act. 

2. If it is the congressional policy to en- 
courage the development of independent 
voluntary health insurance programs, then 
I believe that the Congress can quite prop- 
erly restrain the organized medical aristoc- 
racy from imposing any restraints on the 
development of such programs. by explicitly 
forbidding any individual or group from 
using the mails and other instrumentalities 
of interstate commerce in the furtherance 
of any contract combination or conspiracy 
in restraint of the development of such plans. 

3. Finally, I believe that any or, ized 
froup which makes the restraint or limits- 
tion of voluntary health programs one of its 
basic objectives should be deprived of any 
exemption to which it might otherwise be 
entitled under the Federal tax laws. 

I fully appreciate the severity of these pro- 
Posals, But I am sure that this committee 
is very much aware of the severity of the 
Testrictions imposed by the medical aristoc- 
Tracy on free enterprise in the field of social 
Insurance. I respectfully submit that only 
Such a program will permit free and inde- 
Pendent health insurance plans to flourish 
and that only such a program will give mean- 
ing to the sound proposals contained in the 
Ives-Flanders and Wolverton programs. 


VFW Notes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
+ Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission granted, I should 
like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD this item from the Flatbush Times 
of November 12, 1953, written by Leon 
and Elvira Elterman: j 

VFW Notes 
(By Leon and Elvira Elterman) 

As a result of the economy move in Wash- 
ington, the ax has fullen upon the Veterans’ 
Administration to the extent that moral if 
nat contractual obligations of the Govern- 
ment have been breached. If the move in 
the Veterans' Administration to reduce serv- 
ice-connected treatments is permitted to go 
unchallenged, in a short time the entire 
Program of the VA will be erndicated. 

Weare referring particularly to the recent 
directive that provides that once a veteran 
received dental trentment from the VA never 
aganin would he be entitled to further trent- 
ment even though the condition was deter- 
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mined to be service connected. Drawing this 
directive out to an absurdity, we submit 
that under the same rules the VA could issue 
a directive that once a veteran receives dis- 
ability pension for 1 year he is no longer en- 
titled to any further pension. It is high 
time that the economy minded gentry in the 
Veterans’ Administration and in Congress 
are reminded that the provisions for dental 
care for service-connected disabilities is a 
moral contract made with the GI's and 
should not be arbitrarily abrogated, 

County Commander Charles R. Lewis an- 
nounced last Monday evening that he was 
examining the directive that was just issued 
and would have a statement with respect to 
this latest in a series of curtailments of 
benefits guaranteed by Congress. 

In the meantime letters have been written 
to the national WW ü legislative officer in 
Washington, D. C., for a clarification of the 
current ruling. At the Brooklyn VA dental 
clinic it has been stated, in accordance with 
this directive, that although service connec- 
tion was established and previous authori- 
zation granted, if the veteran received prior 
treatment he is no longer eligible for further 
treatment. 


Senator Taft’s 8 Weeks To Live 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr, BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article 
entitled The Great Untold Story of 
Senator Taft: Eight Weeks To Live.” 
The article was published in the maga- 
zine This Week for January 17, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue Great UNTOLD STORY or SENATOR Tarr: 
Eicut Weexs To Live 


(By Jhan and June Robbins) 


(Eorron's Nore,—When Robert A. Taft died 
both his friends and political enemies agreed 
that we had lost a great American, but few 
knew the magnificent story of how the Sen- 
ator faced death. This Week assigned re- 
porters Jhan and June Robbing to talk to 
Senator Taft's friends, associates, and, with 
the permission of his family, his doctors. 
The result is one of the most moving articles 
it has been our privilege to print.) 

Just 1 year ago this week the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, smiled gamely as 
Dwight D. Eisenhower took the oath that 
made him President of the United States. 
Taft had tried heartbreakingly hard to win 
that office for himself. He wanted to follow 
his father into the White House and he bud 
dedicated most of his adult life toward that 
ambition. Now, his chances were gone and 
he knew it. 

He was too honest to pretend he didn't 
care, When someone complimented him on 
his Inaugural Day good humor he grinned 
wryly and said, “I'm a three-time loser now. 
I Ought to be getting pretty good at it!“ 

His courage supported him through a 
quarter-century of political activity. What 
he had to say, he said. If it made him un- 
popular, he shrugged it off. He once re- 
marked that tact was for people who knew 
they were wrong. Often bis outspokenness 
got him into trouble with friend and foe 
alike but it was seldom that either public 
abuse or private pressure could pry him loose 
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from an opinion, Quite literally he was a 
man would would rather be right than 
President. 

Of Taft's political methods, Senator 
Everett M. DIRKSEN, of Hlinois, said, “What 
Taft taught us was to stay on the job day 
after day, chipping away until the opposition 
crumbled, That's the kind of courage Bob 
Taft had—a dogged, stubborn ability to grin 
and bear it.” 

But the real test of his courage was still 
ahead. It came, a few months later, when 
he faced the growing mass of evidence that 
pointed to the presence of a rare form of 
cancer, and he settled down to fight his last 
magnificent losing battle—this time against 
Géath. 

A POWERFUL PHYSIQUE 

It is odd to report that Taft was an ex- 
cepticnally healthy man, A preconvention 
checkup in the early summer of 1952 pro- 
nounced him physically perfect. He was 
minus only his tonsils, extracted the pre- 
vious year. Medical records show that the 
Senator's only serious illness occurred at the 
age of 12 when he had scarlet fever. 

He stood 6 feet tall, normally weighed 200 
pounds and was physically powerful. He 
had tremendous stamina. Reporters haif 
his age used to beg him to take a break 
because they needed one. But the Senator's 
idea of a rest was to go out and play 18 holes 
of golf. 

The story of his fatal illness begins with 
a golf game. In the third week of April, 
President Eisenhower was resting at Augusta, 
Ga. Taft flew down to consult him on some 
minor political issue and on April 19, their 
confab over, the two golfing enthusiasts 
hurried out to the links. It was a balmy 
spring day. 

Taft played spiritedly through the first six 
holes. Then, as he teed off on the seventh, 
he clapped a hand to his hip and complained 
of being stiff. They finished the round. 
President Eisenhower won by several strokes, 
Taft went home complaining about his hip 
and that he was short of breath and felt 
weak in the knees, 


DOCTOR BAFFLED 


On April 29, Taft kept an appointment 
with his personal Washington, D. C., physi- 
cian. The doctor was unable to account for 
the symptoms immediately but he saw 
enough to make him suggest a series of 
hospital tests. 

For the next few weeks Taft shuttled back 
and forth between his home, the Capitol, and 
the Army's Walter Reed Hospital. Tests re- 
vealed a constant, low fever and moderate 
anemia, but X-rays failed to show what was 
wrong with the troublesome hip socket. He 
was warned, however, that the disturbance 
was serious. It might be due to arthritis or 
even a tumor, Further diagnostic treat- 
ment was urgent. 

By the end of the first week in May the 
Stnator was limping and in considerable 
pain. His doctor urged him to move down 
from his third-floor bedroom to a room on 
the second floor that was serviced by an eleva- 
tor, but the advice was not taken. “All my 
detective books are up there!" Ts{ft protested. 

Taft's bedroom was as magnificently dis- 
ordered as its oceupant’s mind was orderly. 
He seemed to have left behind in it all the 
chaff of his complicated days. There were 
twin beds. In one he slept. Piled high on 
the other were dozens of detective novels 
scrambled in with back copies of Senate pro- 
ceedings. Pinned to a curtain was a leftover 
campaign button that he particularly liked: 
“Don't be daft—vote for Taft.” 

The room was reached by a steep fight of 
23 steps. The increasingly miserable Sena- 
tor hobbled up and down them unaided. 
Watching him, but waved firmly away when 
they tried to help, the household staf de- 
cided that he had bursitis. The pain didn't 
seem to slow him down, He continued to 
spend full time at his strenuous job as Sen- 
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ate majority leader and to show up regularly 
for conferences at the White House. 

— . 2 d Ewing 

hotographic s o O an 
8 to pose for what proved to 
bis last formal portrait. 

Don't pretty me up!” he joked to th 
“Remember I'm a Senator, not a 

At the end of the week he hurried down to 
Hot Springs, Va., where his wife was resting. 
He had already made up his mind that Mrs. 
Taft was not to worry about him. But she 
was hard to fool. Married 39 years, Bob and 
Martha Taft had achieved one of those en- 
tirely devoted marriages that seem to have 
gone out of style with the Victorian era. A 
stroke which had made Martha Taft a wheel- 
chair invalid 3 years before had only brought 
them closer. 

Taft wheeled her everywhere himself and 
always lifted her in and out of their car. 
Now, at the Hot Springs railroad station on 
the homeward trip, he made one last attempt 
to carry on as usual. He picked her up and 
carried her up the steps of the train and 
down the aisle. Then, white and perspiring, 
he half fell into a seat and confessed that he 
was haying “a little trouble” with his hip. 

HIS LAST SPEECH 

On May 20 Taft went to Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, this time for a 3-day series of tests and 
blood transfusions designed to help his 
anemia. 

“Well, but what's really the matter with 
me?” Taft demanded. He was told that fur- 
ther tests were needed for an exact diagnosis, 

“You're making me into a human pin- 
cushion,” he grumbled amiably. Then he 
added that he had to go to Cincinnati at the 
end of the week. A date was made for him 
to see his Cincinnati physician. 

The following day he departed by plane, 
carrying under his arm a 5-pound bundle 
of medical records, X-ray plates, and political 
papers. He was going to deliver.a speech 
at the annual dinner of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews on the 26th of 
May. But the moment he presented himself 
to his doctor at Holmes Hospital he was put 
to bed and told to stay there. 

Meekly, for him, he asked if he could de- 
liver his speech by telephone, and they 
agreed. At the last moment the electrical 
connections failed. His son, Bob, Jr, who 
was present at the dinner, jumped to his feet 
with a typewritten copy of his father's 
speech and read it off. 

It was the last major political address of 
Taft's career. In it he urged that the 
United States forget about United Nations 
niceties and “go it alone“ in Korea. The 
speech had tremendous impact. Diplomats 
at home and abroad were rudely jolted. The 
White House was embarrassed. Taft's own 
grassroots constituents applauded. 

Taft himself grinned when he saw the 
headlines. “Boy, are they Jumping on me.” 
he sald ruefully. “Well, somebody had to 
say tt.“ 

When doctors at Holmes Hospital looked 
Taft over, there were a-new development im 
the case. A small lump had risen on his 
forehead— dark colored with a hard core. 
There were two more on his abdomen close 
to the bad hip. The lumps were removed 
immediately and shoved under a microscope. 
More than a dozen experts, some of whom 
did not know the name of the patient in- 
volved, examined them. The diagnosis: 
widespread, malignant cancer. The prog- 
nosis: not too hopeful. 

Many cancer patients are told part truths 
or nothing at all, but it was clear that Taft, 
because of his crucial political position, had 
to know. A committee of three, headed by 
his personal physician, told him. 

It was late in the afternoon. The Senator 
Was working a crossword puzzle. 

The doctor said briskly, seriously, “Sen- 
ator, we have arrived at a diagnosis. I am 
EMIF unhappy to inform you of its 
nature,” 


a 
a 
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Taft took it without the flicker of an eye. 
The doctors expected him to ask how long he 
had to live. But he did not ask. Instead, 
Taftlike, he began to cross-question them 
and ask for more information. 

He was told that he had an extremely rare 
form of cancer, mysterious In origin. All the 
patnful and irritating testa and examinations 
to which he had been subjected In Washing- 
ton and Cincinnati had falled to reveal the 
one thing his doctors wanted to know— 
where it started. Unless they could find out, 
a cure could probably not be expected. 


ROMPED WITH GRANDCHILDREN 


Taft asked, “What shall I do now?” 

He was advised to choose another hospi- 
tal—one of the Nation 5 or 6 great cancer 
treatment centers, There, the diagnosis 
could be checked again, a general, hold-the- 
line course of treatment gotten underway, 
and the search renewed for the source of the 
cancer, 

Taft left Holmes hospital a week later, on 
crutches. He spent that evening with his 
grandchildren, romping, teasing, telling 
stories. One granddaughter took her cur- 
rent problem to him: “Grandfather,” she 
asked, “was Jesus ever President of the 
United States?” Taft laughed so hard his 
glasses flew off, 

The next day he was back in Washington. 
He went straight home and sat down in his 
favorite armchair. After a moment he said 
quietly to Mrs. Darrah Wunder, an old fam- 
ily friend and constant companion of Mrs. 
Taft, “Well, I guess I have cancer. Im going 
to take it easy and do as the doctor says.” 

That afternoon Taft appeared In the Sen- 
ate on his crutches. He told an evasive 
truth: “It's my hip muscle.“ Cortisone treat- 
ments in Cincinnati had removed much of 
the pain. He looked rested and cheerful. 
No one suspected the truth, Taft felt a little 
uncomfortable about the deception but had 
decided upon it for two reasons. First, he 
wanted to spare Martha Taft: Second, he 
earnestly felt that the success or failure of 
the Republican administration's first year in 
office rested on his ability to get the con- 
gressional decks cleared and ready for the 
Presidents extensive new legislative pro- 
gram, due in the fall. He had counted on a 
year for the job. He knew that he had much 
less time than that but, given a chance, he 
believed he could still do it. He let official 
Washington jump to the conclusion that he 
had arthritis. 

VISIT FROM TRUMAN 

Taft made his first social appearance on 
crutches the following evening at a formal 
dinner party at the home of Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles. He showed the 
crutches to all the guests. They were made 
of light-weight magnesium alloy. He waved 
them gally and showed how nimbly he could 
hop up and down stairs. Someone there 
asked him how long he was going to be 
using them. 

“I don't know,” he said truthfully. 

He continued to attend Senate sessions. 
His old fellow-Senator, Harry Truman, visit- 
ing on the Senate floor, stepped over to 
Taft's desk and greeted him warmly. A 

“T noticed the crutches,” Truman told us 
“but to tell you the truth I hardly thought 
to ask about them. You'd never have 
thought he was sick. Bob Taft was a man 
with a lot of guts.” 

Taft realized that he could no longer put 
off another hospitalization. Steered by an 
old Yale classmate, he selected New York 
Hospital. It seemed an excellent choice. 
Only an hour by plane from Washington, it 
was a general hospital, not stamped in the 
public mind as a cancer refuge, yet it was 
close by Memorial Hospital, one of the 
world’s leading cancer-research centers. 

He was playing hide and seek with the 
press. His doctors advised him not to reg- 
ister under his own name. He finally de- 
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cided on Howard Roberts, Jr, as an alias, 
He seemed to enjoy it hugely. 


BACK TO WASHINGTON 


In New York, cortisone treatments were 
continued for the hip, which had begun to 
pain him again, and the grueling routine of 
X-rays, tests, and prodding examinations be- 
gun again, The cortisone, at least, was suc- 
cessful. 

The Senator kidded his physicians. “Now 
I know what ACTH stands for,” he chal- 
lenged. “After Cortisone try Hadacol.” 

But no treatment could really hide what 
was happening. On June 10, Taft flew back 
to Washington. He arrived at the Senate 20 
minutes before the bell. On his crutches he 
swung heavily down the aisle to his front 
row seat. He was now very pale. He had lost 
weight. His collar looked too big. He leaned 
over to whisper in the ear of California's 
Senator Wm1t1aM KNOWLAND. At the same 
moment a bulletin from Taft's office alerted 
the Press Gallery’ His hip ailment was se- 
rious, it said, and for the remainder of the 
session the Senator was turning over the 
floor leadership to Senator KNOWLAND. 

The following day he got a telegram from 
President Elsenhower: “Take every step to 
restore your health. The country needs 
you.” He made his will. He spent 7 hours 
at a committee hearing on labor and social 
welfare legislation, That evening he took 
Martha to a party. Then he went back to 
New York Hospital. This time he registered 
under his right name. 


TWO FAMOUS VISITORS 


Taft had two notable callers that week. 
One was Herbert Hoover who, at 79, ts still 
respectfully called the Chief. Taft had be- 
gun his political career as Hoover’s protego 
on the Allied famine relief organization in 
Paris in 1917. The two talked earnestly for 
some time. When Hoover returned to his 
apartment in the Waldorf-Astoria, he called 
a friend among the doctors at the hospital 
and worriedly demanded to know what was 
wrong with Bob Taft. They told him. 

Taft's second visitor was New York's gov- 
ernor, Thomas E. Dewey. Although each re- 
spected the other tremendously, Taft was not 
quite ready to forget that Dewey had thrown 
a decisive amount of weight against him in 
the Republican convention. They chatted 
amlably enough, however. It was only after 
the Governor had departed that Taft turned 
to a nurse with a wink and sald, “Tom came 
around to see whether I am really out of 
the running.“ 

STILL AT WORK 

He did his best to prove he wasn't. The 
last week in June he got himself out of bed 
and returned to Washington. It was swel- 
teringly hot, but the Senator bustled busily 
in and out of committee rooms. Herbert 
Hoover, who had been shocked to hear the 
doctors’ verdict only a few days before, 
dropped into a meeting in Vice President 
Nixon's office and was astounded to see Taft 
there. 

After the meeting, Mr. Hoover scolded the 
Senator for having left the hospital. Taft 
replied, “You know what is the matter with 
me. I know what Is the matter with me. 
But I'm golng to dle with my boots on.” 

The Senator attended a “brunch” where he 
ate wales, asked for beer, and told a joke 
about an old lady who confounded her doc- 
tors by refusing to have fits. He made a 10- 
cent bet with a Senate page boy that the 
Yankees would play in the series and win in 
six games. He bought four new shirts and 
spent several hours with a Sears Roebuck & 
Co, catalog picking out a new refrigerator 
for his Georgetown house. 

He was postponing a decision. His doc- 
tors had advised him to undergo an explora- 
tory operation. They felt that the cancer 
source must be somewhere in the abdominal 
cavity, quite possibly in the pancreas, and 
that it was worth taking a chance to find 
out. 
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Taft was not afraid of the operation but 
he was reluctant to sacrifice the ume. 
Meanwhile his old friend, Lewis Strauss, head 
Of the Atomic Energy Commission, found it 
hard to believe that Taft's case was so des- 
Perate. In an agonived conversation with 
President Eisenhower he insisted that 
sclence ought to be able to do more. The 
President advised him to investigate. 
Strauss called doctors at Memorial Hospital 
and urged them to see if some of the newer 
Cancer treatments could save Taft's life. 


MAKING HIS DECISION 


That week a group of New York specialists 
Came to Washington. Taft willingly sub- 
mitted to another exhausting series of tests. 
When they had finished, he called them to- 
gether with his other physicians at his home 
to hear the results. The news was bad. 

ere was no sign, they told him, that. his 
Case would respond to any of the new 
treatments. 

In the silence that followed, the Senator 
passed around a tray of drinks. Then he 
said, “Well, I am not satisfied just to sit 
around absorbing cortisone. If I want a 
fighting chance, I've got to do something 
more radical, I guess I'd better have that 
Operation.” 

On July 4 he flew back to New York. 
Checking back into the hospital he paused 
long enough to tell the press that he had 
Advised Mutual Security Director Harold 
Stassen to prepare to submit to the next 
Congress a program to wind up foreign aid. 
Thus he cleverly drew a vell of political and 
Journalistic excitement over his now crucial 
Physical condition. 


LIKED THE VIEW 


The weather was uncomfortably warm 
Now and the hospital put its distinguished 
Patient into a room that boasted a window- 
ill air conditioner. Taft had it removed 
at once. He said it spoed his view. He 
liked to look out at the tugboats and barges 
Cruising up and down the East River, 

The exploratory operation took place on 

y8. An incision was made In the abdom- 
inal cavity and the organs and tissue thor- 
Oughly examined. But although the cancer 
Was widely distributed there was no indica- 
whatever of the place where it bad 
Started. 
The Senator was calm about the fallure of 
operation. He had not allowed himself 
to hope too much. When one of the sur- 
Geons visited him the next day and com- 
Plained that he had mislaid his glasses, Taft 
Capped a hand to his belly and chuckled, 
ness, I hope I haven't got them.” 

He recovered from the surgery faster than 
anyone thought he could. Gen. Albert 

Cdemeyer visited him. Taft clutched his 
arm and told him, “I’ve got to snap out of 

is in a hurry now. Eisenhower needs me.“ 

A FLOOD OF LETTERS 


Taft liked to read the mall that came 
flooding in from the public. Nearly everyone 
nded cures. He was advised to rub 
himself with camphor oll, drink sea water, go 
on u diet of rice and watermelon. Dozens of 
ts of fruit and flowers arrived daily and 
sent them to the children’s wards. Many 

“fered to give blood. 
He grew restiess and homesick. Eis condi- 
, Son seemed to him to be stabilized. Once 
more he began saying impatiently, “What am 
Going here? I ought to be back at work. 

m much too well.” 
His doctors used every kind of persuasion 
keep him where he was. A young resident 
Physician was very successful—he involved 
him in long political arguments. The two 
red, point by point, all the major issues 
around which the Senator's long political 
e had revolved... When they ran out of 
Tebuttais, they worked at crossword puzzles. 
One morning Taft was unable to complete 
the puzzle that appeared in one of the three 
mpers he read each day, He was burt 

and bewildered. 
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“Why, I know those words“ he protested. 
“I just can't seem to remember them.” 

To his doctors the failure was significant, 
Within a day or so the Senator began to 
draw more and more mental blanks. The 
cancer had reached his brain, He lapsed in- 
to brief periods of coma. 

Word was sent to his family that the end 
was near, Mrs. Wunder gently told her old 
friend Mrs. Taft that her husband's condl- 
tion had taken a grave turn for the worse. 
Martha took it so calmly that the family 
decided she had probably suspected the real 
nature of his illness for a long time. 

“I didn’t think Bob could fool Martha,” 
they told one another. They were too close. 
She was just playing the game the way he 
wanted it.” 

On July 28 a chartered plane carried Mar- 
tha Taft, the Senator's sister; Helen Taft 
Manning, Jack Martin, Taft's able adminis- 
trative assistant now on the White House 
staff, and others of the family, from Wash- 
ington to New York. Taft was only half- 
conscious. A nurse said, “Mrs, Taft is here 
to see you.” 

MARTHA'S LAST VISIT 

An amazing change came over the Senator. 
Doctors in attendance were startled. He 
raised himself on an elbow and called out 
strongly, “Crank up the bed. Get me an 
extra pillow. Here, help me sit up.” 

It was a mighty effort. When his wife was 
wheeled into the room, he said, “Well, Mar- 
tha.” He leaned forward and put both arms 
around her, He kissed her and laid his cheek 
against hers, He told her he was glad to see 
her looking so well. 

The visit lasted 15 minutes. Martha Taft's 
last glimpse of her husband showed him 
sitting up, waving cheerfully and smiling his 
famous win-or-lose, Campaign grin. 

A few minutes later he collapsed. He 


‘closed his eyes and slid into a coma from 


which he never really emerged. He was un- 
conscious al] the next day and he died on 
July 31 at 11:30 a. m. 

An autopsy was performed a few hours 
later and the hospital report finally revealed 
the hiding place of the mysterious parent 
cancer. It was lodged in one of the branches 
of the air tube leading to the lower half of 
the right lung. It was about the size of the 
rubber tip of an ordinary lead pencil. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

In April Taft's condition had been just bad 
enough to make him feel short of breath in 
the middle of a good game of golf. Now, 
just 3 months later, the man of whom it was 
said, “He was born to be President” was 
dead. Piled on a chair in the light, airy 
hospital room where he died was a very small 
heap of unfinished Senate business. He had 
wanted to get it all out of the way before he 
went, and he almost made it, 

One of the doctors told us, He was about 
the best loser I have ever seen, He gave us 
all a lesson in how to dle.” 


Accent on Immunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker. H. R. 
6899 is a consolidated bill providing for 
the granting of immunity to witnesses 
who plead their fifth amendment privi- 
lege against self-incrimination before 
congressional committees, Federal 
courts, or Federal grand juries. The bill 
differs from other pending legislation in 
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that it gives the Attorney General abso- 
lute control over immunity grants to wit- 
nesses before congressional committees, 
as well as over grants in court and grand 
jury proceedings. This is in accord with 
the position strongly taken by the Attor- 
ney Genera] in recent public statements 
on the subject. 

I have consolidated these two meas- 
ures, immunity grants for witnesses in 
congressional proceedings and in the 
Federal court system, because the only 
thing which made it necessary to treat 
them separately was the difference in 
power accorded to the Attorney General. 
I feel very strongly that there should be 
no such difference. The Attorney Gen- 
eral, as the chief law enforcement officer 
of the United States, should have the 
same absolute control over immunity 
grants proposed by Congress as he would 
have over grants to be made in court- 
rooms and before grand juries. I recog- 
nize the possibility that embarrassing 
situations may arise from vesting such 
power in the Attorney General with res- 
pect to Congress. But the need for con- 
trol seems to me to outweigh this risk. 

Immunity grants are necessary to get 
at the truth in two very intricate fields: 
the empires of organized crime and the 
activities of subversives and Communist 
conspirators. Both these groups are 
clever, tough, and very devious in their 
modes of operation. Only the Attorney 
General, directly in charge of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and the en- 
forcement efforts of his United States 
attorneys, can possibly have access to all 
the facts about witnesses in these cate- 
gories. Only he can tell whether evi- 
dence has been painstakingly collected, 
and whether a prosecution is about to be 
launched against some hoodlum or sabo- 
teur, when the congressional committee 
comes along with a proposal to hand out 
immunity. Only he can fairly weigh the 
possible value of the testimony that could 
be elicited from the witness against the 
importance of the crimes which might 
be exonerated. 

I still have some misgivings about this 
whole immunity device. I think we 
should not lose sight of the fact that in 
every case it amounts to buying testi- 
mony from a witness in return for a blan- 
ket pardon from crimes he has actually 
committed. That looks like a question- 
able bargain most of the time. But, in 
any event, if we are going to go ahead 
and make such bargains with wrong- 
doers, it is absolutely imperative that we 
do not do so blindly. And the only Fed- 
eral officer who can avoid that is the 
Attorney General. - 

This consolidated bill retains the other 
safeguards which have been developed 
by Congress in recent considerations of 
this problem, such as the requirement 
that immunity can only be granted by 
a congressional committee after approval 
of two-thirds of the committee’s mem- 
bership, including at least two members 
of each of the two major political parties 
represented on the committee; the limi- 
tation that immunity shall only be ac- 
corded to a witness who has pleaded the 
privilege and thereafter answered the 
questions under compulsion; and the ex- 
clusion of prosecutions for perjury and 
contempt committed by the witness dur- 
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ing the course of otherwise immune tes- 
timony. 

Under leave granted, a copy of the 
proposed bill is attached, followed by an 
editorial from the Rochester (N. X.) 
Democrat and Chronicle: 

A bill to permit the compelling of testimony 
under certain conditions and to grant 


immunity from prosecution in connection 


therewith 

Be it enacted, etc., That title 18, United 
States Code, section 3486, is amended to read 
as follows: 

Sec. 3486, Compelled testimony tending to 
incriminate witnesses; immu- 
nity 

„(a) No witness shall be excused from test- 
ifying or from producing books, papers, or 
other records or documents before either 
House, or before any committee of either 
House, or before any joint committee of the 
two Houses of Congress on the ground that 
the testimony or evidence, documentary or 
otherwise, required of him may tend to in- 
criminate him or subject him to a penalty 
or forfeiture, when the record shows that the 
Attorney General has adjudged the testimony 
of such witness or the production of such 
evidence to be necessary to the public in- 
terest and — 

“(1) in the case of proceedings before one 
of the Houses of Congress, that a majority 
of the Members present of that House, or 

“(2) in the case of proceedings before a 
committee, thet two-thirds of the members 
of the full committee, including at least 
two members of each of the two political 
parties having the largest representation on 
such committee. 
shall by affirmative vote have authorized such 
witness to be granted immunity under this 
section with respect to the transactions, 
matters, or things concerning which he ls 
compelled, after having claimed his 
privilege against self-incrimination, to 
testify by direction of the presiding officer 
or the chair. But no such witness shall be 

ted or subjected to any penalty or 
forfeiture for or on account of any trans- 
action, matter, or thing concerning which he 
is so compelled, after having claimed his 
privilege against self-incrimination, to test- 
ify or produce evidence, documentary or 
otherwise. 

“(b) Whenever in the judgment of the 
Attorney General the testimony of any wit- 
ness, or the production of books, papers, or 
. other records or documents by any witness, 
in any case or proceedings before any grand 
jury or court of the United States, is neces- 
sary to the public interest, such witness 
shall not be excused from testifying or from 
producing books, papers, or other records 
or documents on the ground that the tes- 
timony or evidence, documentary or other- 
wise, required of him may tend to incrim- 
inate him or subject him to a penalty or 
forfeiture. But no such witness shall be 
prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or 
forfeiture for or on account of any trans- 
action, matter, or thing concerning which 
he is compelled, after having claimed his 
privilege against self-incrimination, to tes- 
tify or produce evidence, documentary or 
otherwise. 

“(c) The judgment of the Attorney Gen- 
eral that any testimony or the production 
of any books, papers, or other records or 
docunrents is necessary to the public Inter- 
est shall be confirmed by him in a written 
communication addressed to the House of 
Congress, committee, grand jury or court of 
the United States concerned, and shall be 
made a part of the record of the hearing, 
case or proceeding in which such testimony 
or evidence is given. 

“(d) No witness shall be exempt under 
any provision of this section from prosecu- 
tion for perjury or contempt committed 
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while giving testimony or producing evi- 
dence under compulsion as provided in this 
section.” 

Sec. 2. The analysis of chapter 223 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out “3486. Testimony before Congress; 
immunity” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “3486. Compelled testimony tend- 
ing to incriminate witness; immunity,” 


[From the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle] 


ACCENT ON IMMUNITY 


Tf assurance of immunity from prosecution 
will gain more cooperation from witnesses at 
congressional hearings, Representative KEN- 
NETH B. KEATING has a sound proposal to pre- 
vent abuse of the privilege. 

He himself believes that grants of Immu- 
nity are necesasry to get at the truth in the 
“Intricate flelds“ of organized crime and Com- 
munist subversion. The bill he has just in- 
troduced in Congress provides, first, for ap- 
proval of the grant by a two-thirds vote of 
the committee concerned, and final approval 
by the Department of Justice. 

Communists and racketeers are, as he says, 
"cleyer, tough, and very devious in their 
modes of opergtion, Only the Attorney Gen- 
eral, directly in charge of the Federal Bureau 
of Intelligence, and the enforcement efforta 
of his United States attorneys, possibly can 
have access to all the facts about witnesses 
in these categories.” There can be no quarrel 
with that reasoning, if Congress ts willing 
to defer to the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment. What has to be proved is to what 
extent fear of prosecution is responsible for 
the present popular practice of hiding behind 
the fifth amendment, 

It seems probable that some resistance to 
questioning can be charged to a change in 
the character of the congressional investiga- 
tion. The traditional purpose is to summon 
witnesses for information upon which to 
write new legislation or to learn how existing 
laws are operating. It has been possible to 
get that information in the past without 
turning the inquiry into a trial and the wit- 
ness Into a suspect, with the committee act- 
ing as judge, prosecutor, and jury. 

The unresolved question is whether today’s 
witnesses fear prosecution so much as they 
resent persecution. But nevertheless, Mr. 
KEaTING's proposal has value, 


Toward Atomic Agreement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post of January 9 published 
an editorial and letter under the caption 
“Toward Atomic Agreement.” 

The author of the letter Mr. James R. 
Newman is, in my opinion, one of the 
best informed persons on original atti- 
tudes and reasons which were responsi- 
ble for the Atomic Energy Act. Mr. 
Newman was general counsel to the spe- 
cial Senate committee which reported 
the so-called McMahon Act. 

Mr. Newman has maintained his orig- 
inal interest in atomic matters not only 
in the field of scientific development but 
in the field of sociological and political 
effects throughout the world. He devel- 
ops in this letter some basic and, I be- 
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lieve, original premises which are chal- 
lenging and which should be thought- 
fully examined. 

I ask unanimous consent that both the 
Washington Post editorial and Mr, New- 
man's letter be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

TOWARD ATOMIC AGREEMENT 


We publish today a challenging letter by 
James R. Newman discussing the essential 
criteria of an international atomic agree- 
ment which would serve to give men some 
surcease from the tensions now leading them 
toward self-destruction. Mr. Newman begins 
with recognition that a control system 
must be “made effective by some form of in- 
spection.” The significant contribution 
which his analysis makes, however, lies in 
its suggestion of a control system of limited 
proportions, “It is not important,” he re- 
marks, “to know everything; it is important 
to know only important things.” 

And what is important in this context 
is to know when a nation is mobilizing for 
war—an effort of such magnitude as to be 
readily discernible to small inspectorates 
strategically located, These can serve to pro- 
vide not absolute and perpetual Insurance 
against aggression but a practical alarm sys- 
tem—a warning which could at least forefend 
the danger of a sudden, calamitous attack. 
If the specter of surprise destruction could 
be exorcised from the atmosphere, a relaxa- 
tion of tension would ensue; and with this 
relaxation, perhaps rationality would again 
flourish. An alarm system, it should be re- 
called, was one of the important aims of the 
Acheson-Lillenthal plan on which American 
foreign policy respecting atomic armaments 
was initially based. It is, as Mr. Newman 
notes, a limited objective but a vital one. 

Perhaps the exchange of views on atomic 
energy control in which the Russians have 
now agreed to engage with the United States 
may take place under more hospitable aus- 
pices than in the past. The Russians can 
now bargain as equals; perhaps this will 
make them more willing to bargain than 
they were before. The United States, on the 
other hand, rid at last of the appalling senses 
of magnanimity that animated the Baruch 
proposals, may be more disposed to partici- 
pate in the give and take of negotiation. 
There is an indisputable mutual interest in 
reaching some effective agreement. By con- 
centrating on essentials, by aiming at limited 
yet significant objectives, the awful hazard 
of atomic war may be measurably dimin- 
ished. + 


Towarp ATOMIC AGREEMENT 
(The author of the following letter was 
general counsel to the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy which drafted, the 
McMahon Act and was coauthor with Byron 
Miller of The Control of Atomic Energy.) 


For the second time since 1946 the United ~ 


States has taken the lead in presenting * 
plan for atomic-energy control. President 
Eisenhower's speech to the U. N. is an ear- 
nest effort to dissolve a tragic impasse, No 
one can fail to take heart from his words. 
They are hopeful; their tone is moderate: 
they show an awareness of the problem and 
a sincere desire to reexamine it, 

Above all, it is encouraging that the Pres!- 
dent did not permit himself to be distracted 
by the often-heard argument that the Rus- 
sians behaved so badly in the U. N. arma- 
ments discussions that it is not up to us to 
take the initiative in breaking the deadlock; 
that-they have no desire to achieve accord, 
that even if they agreed to a convention lim- 
iting weapons they could not be trusted to 
abide by it. 

These objections, as he recognized, are for 
present purposes at once irrelevant and mis- 
chievous. The duty to press forward in the 
search for peace binds everyone. This is the 
dictate of common sense and of morality. 
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The task of assessing blame for past failures 
can be left to historians, and publicists, and 
politicians; those concerned with survival 
bave more useful work to do. 

The Soviet Government has now indicated 
a willingness to resume discussion of atomic 
controls. They have responded favorably to 
the President's invitation to enter into “pri- 
vate or diplomatic talks.” The Soviet reply 
insists that these talks should concern them- 
selves with unconditional pledges not to use 
atomic, hydrogen, or other weapons of mass 
extermination; the President's proposed in- 
ternational pool of fissionables is criticized 
because it falls to come to grips with the 

Problems of military development and use 
of atomic weapons, and because it in no way 
reduces the danger of atomic attack. 

One may indeed be permitted to doubt 
that the proposal to establish an interna- 
tional atomic stockpile is adequate to pres- 
ent needs. It is a constructive suggestion as 
regards the nonmilitary aspects of nuclear 
energy; it has no bearing. however, on the 
use of atomic weapons. And if we are to 
negotiate fruitfully we cannot avoid this 
overriding issue. 

It is clear the United States in preparing 

for this fateful debate must rethink its posi- 
tion. The President has opened the way for 
reexamination not only by his conciliatory 
tone, but by the plain implication that the 
United States does not feel itself bound in 
future negotiations to adhere rigidly to the 
1946 majority plan. We are no longer obliged, 
therefore, to insist on the provisions regard- 
ing the use of the veto and the execution 
of the contro] plan in stages; we need not 
grapple with tne vexed problem of the stra- 
tegic allocation of power reactors so as to 
achieve an atomic balance of power. We can, 
in short, eliminate provisions made obsolete 
by the happenings of the last 7 years and 
address ourselves to the essentials of arma- 
ments control in light of present circum- 
stances. 
. What are these essentials? The President, 
striving to avoid thorny paths, stressed the 
fact that his plan does not require the crea- 
tion of a system of inspection and control. 
The Soviet reply may be said to accommodate 
itself to this more limited objective by pro- 
Posing a bare convention outlawing the use 
of atomic weapons. 

Thus, unfortunately, what most needed to 
be said was left unsaid. For if our genera- 
tion is ever again to breathe easy—let alone 
survive—nothing will euffice short of an 
agreement which will mitigate the danger 
and fear of a sudden holocaust. We cannot 
escape the necessity of establishing a control 
System made efective by some form of 
inspection. 

The fundamental objective of a prudent 
control plan must be an agreed level of 
atomic and conventional armaments, and of 
armed forces, a level which would not permit 
the surprise unleashing of a major attack, not 
to say the waging of a major war. Proof that 
this level has been established and is being 
Maintained should be furnished by an in- 
Spection system directed to key points of 
National activity, which would inevitably 
reflect clandestine preparations for war. 

It is commonly supposed that the opera- 
tion of an effective inspection system entails 
almost insurmountable difficulties. It is as- 
sumed, for example, that a very large in- 
Spectorate would be needed for each country 
and that would seriously hamper the con- 
duct of internal affairs—Government and 
Private. These assumptions are unjustified. 
The several inspectorates need not be large. 
A small group of inspectors at key points, 
dan keep major production activities under 
Suryeiliance. It is not important to know 
everything; it is important only to know im- 
bortant things. It is important to know if 
ä country is mobilizing. If an international 
agreement fixes levels of armaments produc- 
tion, levels thought to be adequate for. de- 
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fense but inadequate for waging war, it is 
important to Know whether the levels are 
being adhered to, 

These levels will be reflected in certain 
critical indices: steel and aluminum pro- 
duction, the use of electric power, ship- 
building, mining of strategic metals, the 
manufacture of machine tools, airframes, 
jet and internal combustion engines, elec- 
tronics equipment. Any significant de- 
parture from agreed-upon levels of produc- 
tion can be detected. It is unnecessary to 
keep every mine and factory under observa- 
tion. The economy of a large industris] na- 
tion is so integrated, its parts are so inter- 
dependent, that a sharp increase in rate of 
output at one point is visible at every point. 
The inspectors need not concern themselves 
over leaks; their task is to watch for floods. 
War mobilization is a flood, The notion of 
hidden preparations for a major war is ab- 
surd 


After the last war the Foreign Economic 


Administration made a group of studies 
which showed how Germany could be kept 
under surveillance to guard against secret re- 
armament. These analyses indicated not 
only that the task could be accomplished 
with a limited force, but that a high level 
of German economic activity could be per- 
mitted without incurring the risk of Ger- 
many engaging in large scale clandestine 
arms production. 

There are three essentials to keep in mind. 
First, both conventional and atomic weapons 
are needed to wage war. Second, small 
scale illegal production of weapons in either 
category is pointless as a preparatory meas- 
ure; simply not worth the risk of detection, 
Third, illegal manufacture of fissionable is 
no more difficult to detect than illegal manu- 
facture of any other item requiring a large 
industrial effort. 

The question of what to do with existing 
stores of fissionables is not easily answered. 
Three main courses are open: the materials 
can be destroyed, physically transferred to 
the custody of an international neutral 
commission, or left in possession of their 
owners, under “international guard. The 
third course has much in its favor. It is 
politically more acceptable than the other 
alternatives. It is simple and inexpensive. 
It can be designed to incorporate technical 
safeguards which will delay for several 
months at least the military utilization of 
fissionables if they should be illegally seized. 

Physical or chemical treatment could ef- 
fectuate this purpose without permanently 
diminishing the value of the fissionable ma- 
terial. In any case no further production 
should be permitted for a specified period. 

What is sought is a practical alarm sys- 
tem which would give weeks or months of 
warning of a planned attack, rather than 
minutes or hours. This was one of the orig- 
inal concepts of the Acheson-Lilienthal plan, 
a concept now almost forgotten. This type 
of warning conatitutes one of the main bene- 
fits we hope to derive from the rearming of 
Europe. General Gruenther has observed 
that while the NATO forces could not pos- 
sibly prevent the overrunning of Western 
Europe, the Russians would be required to 
undertake total mobilization in order to do 
so. Thus precious time would be gained, and 
a sudden, totally unheralded attack would be 
Impossible. It is on this crucial point that 
the nations of the world now seek reassur- 
ance, 

The people of the United States have 
been told that Russia has or soon will have 
a sufficient atomic stockpile to destroy 30 
or 40 major cities, Inflict 20 to 30 million 
casualties in a single assault. They have 
been told that the present warning system 
is capable at best of giving 1 or 2 hours’ 
notice of attack, but more likely only 15 
minutes. 

A vast and costly continental defense sys- 
tem might extend the grace period to 6 
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hours, and make possible the interception 
of, say, 50 percent of the invading bombers 
instead of 10 or 20 percent. It is admitted 
that the bombers that got through would 
probably suffice to destroy the cities, but 
the lengthening of the warning 

would allow some of the inhabitants to save 
their lives by fleeing to the hills. 


This is not a rational solution to the 
problem of our own survival, much less the 
survival of the nations of Western Europe. 
Therefore, the United States continues to 
place primary reliance on the deterrent 
effects of our atomic bombs. It is not 
claimed, to be sure, that American or Euro- 
pean lives would be saved by destroying 
Russian lives; nor is it altogether certain 
that deterrents can be relied on to deter. 
Fear is more apt to drive men to war than 
to keep them peaceful. Moreover, it is 
unsafe to depend on the widespread realiza- 
tion that an atomic war would be mutually 
suicidal. A world war is more likely to 
start accidentally, the result of a small con- 
flict, than by deliberate design. “It is an 
old proverb,” wrote William Penn in 1693, 
“Maxima bella ex levissimus causis: the 
greatest feuds have had the smallest 


gs. 

We face the danger of a catastrophic war. 
The danger grows as the armories grow, as 
fear grows. We can neither avert war nor 
mitigate its effect by building ingenious 
engines. Only man makes wars and only 
man can prevent them. It is tmperative 
that we reduce the tensions that lead to war. 
They can be lessened by establishing an 
adequate warning system. It is a limited 


objective but if we achieve it we may hope 


for more. It is the first step that counts, 
James R. NEWMAN., 
WASHINGTON. 


Revised Constitution and Bylaws of 
AMVETS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following: 
CONSTITUTION AND BrLaws or AMVETS, as 

AMENDED SEPTEMBER 6, 1953, sy THE NINTH 

ANNUAL NATIONAL CONVENTION 

PREAMBLE 

We, the American veterans of World War TI, 
fully realizing our responsibility to our 
community, to our State, and to our Nation, 
associate ourselves for the following pur- 
poses: To uphold and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; to safeguard the 
principles of freedom, liberty, and justice 
for all; to promote the cause of peace and 
good will among nations; to maintain invio- 
Jate the freedom of our country; to preserve 
the fundamentals of democracy; to per- 
petuate the friendship and associations of 
the Second World War; and to dedicate 
ourselves to the cause of mutual assistance, 
this by the grace of God. 

ARTICLE I, NAME 

The name of this organization shall be 
AMVETS (American Veterans of World War 
II), and it shall be hereinafter referred to 
as AMVETS. 


ARTICLE TI. AIMS 

The aims and purposes of this organiza- 
tion are as follows: 

1. To serve our country In peace as in war; 
to build and maintain the welfare of the 
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United States of 3 9 re * 
rity and peace for inha 

rer To encourage, in keeping with the poll- 

cies of our Government, the establishment 

of a concrete plan to secure permanent in- 

ternational peace and to assist in the mainte- 

nance of international peace. 

3. To inspire in our membership a sense 
of responsibility, and ta develop leadership 
for the preservation of our American demo- 
cratic way of life. 

4. To help unify divergent groups in the 
overall interest of American democracy. 

5, To train our youth to become purpose- 
ful citizens in a democracy with full knowl- 
edge of the responsibilities as well as the 
privileges of citizenship. 

6. To cooperate with all duly recognized 
existing veteran organizations in the further- 
ance of the aims of World War II veterans. 

7. To insure the orderly return of the vet- 
eran to civilian life by protecting his rights 
as an individual while he is still in uni- 
form. 

8. To expedite arid assist in the rehabill- 
tation of the veteran by maintenance of em- 
ployment services, sponsoring educational 
opportunities, and providing counsel on in- 
surance, housing, recreation, personal prob- 
lems, hospitalization, and veterans’ benefits. 

9. To act as a liaison agent between the 
veteran and the Government. 

1. To provide an organization to encour- 
age fellowship among all veterans of World 
War H. 

11. To keep the public forever reminded 
that the veterans of World War II fought or 
served to preserve peace, liberty, and de- 
mocracy for their Nation. 

ARTICLE TII. ORGANIZATION 


Section 1. AMVETS shall be organized 
with a national headquarters, located in 
Washington, D. C., and a department in the 
District of Columbia and in each State and 
Territory of the United States. Local posts 
shall be formed within such departments, 
and intermediate administrative groups may 
be created by the national executlye com- 
mittee and the department executive com- 
mittees, to function within their respective 
jurisdiction where such actlon is deemed 
advisable. 

Sec, 2. The national headquarters shall be 
Composed of the national officers, both elec- 
tive and appointive, and the members of the 
national executive committee. It shall be 
the duty of the national officers to advance 
the cause of AMVETS, to carry out its aims 
and purposes, and to provide the machinery 
for realization of the plans and policies es- 
tablished by the mandates of the national 

mvention and the national executive com- 

ttee. 

Sec. 3. The United States Is divided into 
the following districts: 

District I: Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and New Jersey. 
F District II; Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 

ware, West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and the District of 
Columbia. 

District III: South Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Oklahoma, Mississippi, Loul- 
slana, and Arkansas. 

District IV: Ohio, Indiana, Tlinols, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin, 

District V: Kansas, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, North Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
Montana, 

District VI: Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 
and California. 

ARTICLE IV. MEMBERSHIP 

SECTION 1. Any person who served in the 
Armed Forces of the United States of Amer- 
ica, or any American citizen who served in 
the armed forces of an allied nation of tha 
United States, on or after September 16, 
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1940, and before the legal termination of 
World War II. is eligible for regular mem- 
bership in AMVETS, provided such service 
when terminated by discharge or release from 
active duty be by honorable discharge or 
separation. No person who is a member of, 
or who advocates the principles of, any or- 
ganization believing in, or working for, the 
overthrow of the United States Government 
by force, and no person who refuses to up- 
hold and defend the Constitution of the 
United States, shall be privileged to become, 
or continue to be, a member of this organi- 
zation. 

Sec. 2. Honorary memberships shall not be 
granted. In Neu thereof certificates of merit 
may be awarded by a suitably Inscribed 
award given to those rendering distinct serv- 
ice to the community and the veterans of 
World War II. Such awards may be made by 
posts, intermediate administrative groups, 
State departments, the national executive 
committee, or the national convention. 
Awards by posts and Intermediate adminis- 
trative groups must be approved by depart- 
ment executive committees. No member of 
AMVETS shall be entitled to receive a cer- 
tificate of merit. 

ARTICLE V. NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Section 1. A national convention shall be 
held annually, prior to October 1, at a time 
and place fixed by the previous convention, 
and in the absence of the selectlon by the 
convention, then by the national executive 
committee, and shall constitute the legisia- 
tive body of AMVETS. 

Serc. 2, The national convention shall com- 
prise the following delegates: 

(a) Each local post shall elect one delegate 
and one alternate, 

(b) Each department shall choose one del- 
egate and one alternate at its convention, 
which shall be held at least 30 days prior to 
the opening date of the national convention. 

(c) Each member of the national execu- 
tive committee shall be entitled to one yote 
at the national convention, but the national 
commander shall vote only in case of a tie. 

Sec. 3. Each delegate shall be entitled to 
one vote. Alternates shall have all the rights 
and privileges of their delegates, except they 
shall vote only in thelr delegate's absence. 

Src. 4. No delegates of accredited posts or 
departments shall be seated at the national 
convention unless thelr respective posts or 
departments shall be fully paid up in all 
their accounts with national headquarters 
and their accounts and membership shall be 
certified as of 30 days prior to the opening 
date of the national convention. No post or 
department delegate or alternate shall be 
permitted to register as such without a mem- 
bership card or other satisfactory evidence 
identifying him as a member of the post or 
department from which he is registering. 

Sec. 5. Two hundred voting delegates reg- 
istered at the national convention shal! con- 
stitute a quorum. At least 50 percent of the 
delegates registered at the national conven- 
tion must be present on the floor of the con- 
vention to constitute a quorum. 

ARTICLE VI. NATIONAL OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. The national convention shall 
elect a national commander, finance officer, 
provost marshal, judge advocate, and a sur- 
geon general. All women delegates in meet- 
ing assembled at the national convention 
shall select a nomince for the office of vice 
commander at large, who shall be a woman, 
which nomination shall be acted upon and 
ratified by the convention. Each district in 
meeting assembled at the national conven- 
tion shall select a nominee for the office of 
national vice commander, which nomina- 
tions shall be acted upon and ratified by the 
convention. No elected commander or vice 
commander shall succeed himself or herself 
in office unless they are filling such office by 
succession or election to a vacancy ocurring 
between national conventions. 
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Sec, 2. All the elective national officers 
shall be members of the national executive 
committee. Any national executive com- 
mittee elected or appointed to a national 
office by a national convention or the na- 
tional commander shall, if he accepts the 
national elective office or appointment, be 
deemed to have resigned his office as na- 
tional executive committeeman. 

Sec. 3. The national commander, with the 
consent and approval of the national execu- 
tive committee, shall appoint an executive 
director, a service director, a legislative di- 
rector, and a program director whenever 
vacancies occur in such offices, The national 
commander, with the consent and approval of 
the national executive committee, shall also 
appoint and have the power to remove a 
national inspector general, national histor- 
jan, and a national chaplain. 

Sec. 4. (a) No salaried appointed officer 
may be discharged without the approval of 
the personnel committee, which shall be 
composed of the national commander, the 
two immediate past national commanders, 
and two members chosen by the national 
executive committee at the first meeting of 
the committee following the annual national 
convention. Salaries of elective and appoin- 
tive officers shall be fixed by the personnel 
committee subject to the approval of the 
national executive committee. 

(b) The national commander shall have 
power to suspend any appointed officer for 
cause and to appoint an acting officer to 
perform the duties of the suspended officer 
until the next meeting of the personnel 
committee. At the time of such suspension 
the national commander shall set forth in 
writing the cause for such suspension and 
shall forward this to members of the per- 
sonnel committee and the suspended offl- 
cer. Such written cause shall constitute 
the complaint upon which the personnel 
committee shall pass in determining whether 
the suspended officer shall be removed from 
office. An appointed officer shall not receive 
salary during the period he is suspended 
from the performance of his duties. 

(e) Hiring, firing, and establishment of 
salaries of all national headquarters em- 
ployees shall be vested in the executive di- 
rector. An appeal from the decision of the 
executive director may be taken to the per- 
sonnel committee, provided this section shall 
not apply to service officers. 

(d) An elective officer may be removed 
from, office only by a two-thirds vote of 
the national executive committee after writ- 
ten charges against such officer shall have 
been preferred and furnished by registered 
mail to the officer concerned and to the 
members of the national executive commit- 
tee. A full hearing shall be held by the 
national executive committee on charges 
preferred by an elected national officer or 
by three members of the national executive 
committee. Such hearing shall be held 
within 30 days after the charges are pre- 
ferred and mailed. 

(e) Procedure for removal from office of 
elected officers shall be prescribed by the 
national executive committee upon recom- 
mendation of the national judge advocate. 

Sec. 5. A candidate for public office shall 
resign his national elective office. A na- 
tional officer in AMVETS shall not hold any 
paid public office. National officers elected 
at a national convention shall be installed 
in office at the same session at which they 
are elected, but their terms of office shall 
colncide with the fiscal year as herein pro- 
vided. 

Sec. 6. The national executive committee 
shall, at its Initial meeting following each 
national convention, establish the line of 
succession to the post of natlonal command- 
er in the even of a vacancy in that office 
from among the national vice commanders. 

Sec. 7. In the event a vacancy occurs in 
the office of the national vice commander 
other than the vice commander at large, the 
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departments within the respective districts 
shall hold an election to fill such vacancy. 
If no election is held within 30 days of noti- 
cation to the departments by national 
headquarters of the vacancy, the national 
commander shall fill the vacancy by appoint- 
ment, subject to approval by the national 
executive committee. 

Src. 8. In the event of a vacancy in any 
elective office other than the national com- 
mander or the national vice commander, the 
national commander shall fill such vacancy 
by appointment subject to approval of the 
national executive committee. 

ARTICLE VII. NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Scrion 1. The administrative power be- 
tween national conventions shall be vested 
in the national executive committee, which 
shall be composed of the national command- 
er, the immediate past national commander, 
the seven nations! vice commanders, all 
other elected national officers, and the na- 
tional executive committeeman from each 
organized department. Each of the above 
members shall be entitled to one vote, except 
the national commander, who shall vote only 
in case of a tie. Each department shall elect 
an alternate national executive committee- 
man to serve in the absence of the national 
executive committeeman from that depart- 
ment. 

Src, 2, Each national executive commit- 
teeman shall take office upon the adjourn- 
ment of the department convention at which 
he is elected and serve until his successor 
is duly elected and qualified. Each such na- 
tional executive committeeman shall serve 
for a term of 2 years, one-half of the depart- 
ments electing committeemen each year. 

Sec. 3. Members of the national executive 
committee shall be delegates to the national 
convention, each entitled to one vote. 


ARTICLE VOI. DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION 


Secrrow 1. Each State or territorial area of 
the United States shall constitute a depart- 
ment and shall be chartered as such provided 
they have a minimum of 6 chartered 
and a minimum of 200 members within their 
State or territorial area. The minimum re- 
quirements must be constantly maintained 
to preserve this status. New departments 
shall be chartered by the national com- 

er upon the approval of the national 
xecutive committee. Each department shall 
submit a copy of ite department constitution 
and by-laws and any amendments thereto to 
the national judge advocate for approval, 
The recommendations of the national judge 
advocate shall be submitted to the national 
executive committee for its approval. Each 
department shall conduct its own conven- 
tion, to be held not less than 30 days be- 
Tore the opening date of the annual na- 
tional convention, at which time it shall 
elect department officers and its delegate and 
alternate to the national convention and its 
re RE executive committeeman and alter- 
nate, 

Sec, 2. It shall be the duty of each depart- 
Tent to aid in the organization of local 
Posts and to carry out the plans and policies 
delegated to it by the national headquarters 
in adherence to the provisions of this con- 
stitution. 

Sec, 3. No fund raising activities shall be 
undertaken by or on behalf of any State de- 
Partment or any subsidiary thereof within 
the geographic confines of any other State 
department. 

ARTICLE IX, POST ORGANIZATION 

Section 1. Local posts may be formed by 
10 eligible individuals, by making application 
to their department, and if there be no or- 
Eanized department, by making application 
directly to the notional headquarters. If 
the department approves, the application 
ehall be forwarded to the national head- 
Quarters and a charter shall be issued. 
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Src. 2. Posts shall be governed locally by 
their own officers chosen according to their 
own constitution and by-laws, They shall 
be subject and subordinate, however, to the 
jurisdiction of the national and department 
headquarters; and any provision of a depart- 
ment or post constitution found to be in con- 
flict or contrary to the provisions of this con- 
stitution shall be null and void. Officere of 
posts and departments shall use the equiva- 
lent titles provided for national officers in this 
constitution. 


ARTICLE X. FINANCES 


SECTION 1. All national finances of AMVETS 
shall be under the control of the national 
executive committee, which shall delegate 
sufficient general and specific authority to 
the finance committee to carry out the usual 
duties of a finance committee. The finance 
committee shall make periodic reports at all 
stated mectings of the national executive 
committee, and an annual report to the na- 
tional convention. Revenue shall be derived 
from annual dues and other sources approved 
by the executive committee, 

Src. 2. An annual budget shall be submit- 
ted for approval at the November meeting of 
the national executive committee, It shall 
be prepared by the finance committee, which 
shall have received a proposed budget from 
the new national commander, In the event 
that the budget is not approved, a budget 
committee consisting of three members of 
the executive committee shall be appointed 
by the national commander to prepare such 
budget for presentation to the executive com- 
mittee at the said November meeting. 

Sec. 3. The finance committee shall consist 
of 5 members, 1 of whom shall be appointed 
by the retiring national commander, 1 by the 
incoming national commander, 2 will be 
elected by the national executive commit- 
tee, and the fifth will be the national finance 
officer. The finance officer will be the chair- 
man of this committee. 

Seo. 4. The fiscal year shall be October 1 to 
September 30. 

Sec. 5. Any resolution eminating from a 
National convention involving the expendi- 
ture of funds or any financial commitment 
shall be referred to the national finance com- 
mittee for determining as to the availability 
of funds. In the event the finance commit- 
tee disapproves the expenditure, then and in 
that event, such disapproval must be sub- 
mitted to the next meeting of the NEC for 
ratification or rejection. 


ARTICLE XI. DISCIPLINE 


Secrion 1. Disciplinary rules relative to 
local posts shall be prescribed by the depart- 
ments. 

Sro, 2. The national executive committee, 
after notice and hearing before a subcom- 
mittee, may cancel, suspend, or revoke the 
charter of any department for good and suffi- 
cient cause to it appearing. Procedure for 
such action shall be prescribed by the na- 
tional judge advocate. In the event of the 
cancellation, suspension, or reyocation of any 
charter of any department, the suspended 
body shall have the right of appeal to the 
next national convention, 

Sec. 3. In the event of such action, the 
national executive committee is empowered 
to take over the operation of the departmen 
whose charter is suspended or revoked unt 
the next department convention, but is 
bound by the constitution and bylaws there- 
of. At the next department convention, 
new department officers must be selected to 
carry on the work of the department. 

ARTICLE XII. POST TRANSFERS 

Section 1. Any member in good standing 
may change his post or department and may 
join a new post without repaying the current 
annual dues. 

Src. 2. Such transfers shall be subject to 
the approval of the posts and departments 
involved. 
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ARTICLE XII. SUBSIDIARY ORGANIZATIONS 


Secrion 1. A subsidiary organization of 
AMVETS may be established only by a pro- 
vision of this constitution. 


daughters and sisters not less than 18 years 
of age of deceased veterans who would have 


auxiliary under the provisions of section 2 
(a), article XIV. shall be allowed to remain 
a member of the auxiliary so long as she 
remains a member in good standing. 

Sec. 8. (a) The auxiliary shall be under 
the control of the national commander and 
the national executive commitee, provided, 
however, that nothing contained in this sec- 
tion shall in any way remove the jurisdiction 
hereinafter given to the national organiza- 
tion and to departments over corresponding 
units of the auxiliary. 

(b) Each department auxiliary shall be 
under the jurisdiction of the department 
whose name it bears. Each department 
auxiliary shall be identical in geographical 
limits within the respective department of 
the AMVETS and shall be known and identi- 
fied by the same name. 

Src. 4. (a) Every auxiliary shall be af- 
filiated with an AMVETS post, and carry the 
corresponding number of that post. 

(b) No auxiliary to any post shall be 
formed until approved by two-thirds vote 
of the members present at a stated meting, _ 
due notice of the proposed formation having 
been given the entire membership of said 
post 15 days prior to such meeting. 

(e) Each local auxiliary shall be under 
the jurisdiction of the post whose number 
it bears. 

(d) No auxiliary shall be formed when no 
post exists. 

(e) On and after January 1, 1949, any 
auxiliary not affiliated with an existing AM- 
VETS post shall not be recognized and shall 
surrender its charter and such properties it 
may possess to the duly recognized auxiliary 
officer or officers. 

Sec. 5. (a) A post may, by vote of two- 
thirds of its members nt at a meeting 
following a printed or writen notice mailed 
or delivered to each member of the post in 
good standing at least 10 days before said 
meeting, vote to disband its auxiliary, such 
notice to show contemplated action and the 
reason therefor. Following such action by a 
post, this action shall be certified to and 
forwarded through the State department of 
AMVETS with proper notice in writing, to 
the national auxiliary liaison officer and to 
the national commander, who shall direct 
the cancellation of the charter of the auxil- 
lary only after investigation by him that it 
is to the best interest of the AMVETS to do 
80. 

(b) In case of the discontinuance of a post 
by voluntary surrender of its charter or by a 
forfeiture or revocation of the charter, its 
auxiliary, if any, shall continue in being for 
a period of not more than 1 year. 

(c) The national commander may direct 
a suspension or cancellation of the charter 
of any auxiliary upon recommendation of 
the department commander having jurisdic- 
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tion, when it Is shown that the auxiliary has 
become a detriment to the post, 

Sec. 6. In the event of a surrender, can- 
cellation, or forfeiture of an auxiliary charter 
to a post, all moneys, official records, prop- 
erty, and other paraphernalia shall be sur- 
rendered to such officer or officers as the rules 
and regulations of the national auxiliary 
provide; however, in case such auxiliary is 
reinstated or recognized within a period of 
3 years, such moneys, papers, etc., originally 
forfeited by such auxiliary shall be delivered 
to such reorganized or new auxiliary in con- 
nection with the charter. 

Sec. 7. (a) The national president of the 
auxiliary, within 30 days after her induction 
to said office, shall transmit to the national 

commander a complete itemized report of 
the financial standing of the national auxil- 
fary for the information of the national 
commander and the national executive com- 
mittee. 

(b) All books and records of the national 
auxiliary shall be made available to the na- 
tional commander or national executive com- 
mittee on request for either examination or 
audit. 

Sec. 8. AMVETS recognize a subsidiary or- 
ganization to be known as Sackettes, a fun 
and honor organization of the AMVETS 
Auxiliary, which shall exist on the national, 
department, and local levels. 

Sec. 9. No national fund-raising activi- 
ties can be sponsored by the national auxill- 
ary, or any of its subsidiaries, without prior 
approval of the national executive com- 
mittee of the AMVETS. 


ARTICLE XV. SAD SACKS 


Secrton 1. AMVETS recognizes a subsidiary 
organization known as AMVETS Sad Sacks of 
American Veterans of World War U. 

Sec. 3. Membership in Sad Sacks shall be 
limited to members in good standing of 
AMVETS. 

Sec. 3. Sad Sacks shall be governed by a 
constitution and bylaws approved by the na- 
tional executive committee. 

Sec. 4. No national fund-raising activities 
Can be sponsored by the national Sad Sacks 
organization or any of its subsidiaries with- 
out the prior approval of the national execu- 
tive committee of AMVETS. 

ARTICLE XVI. SERVICE FOUNDATION 

Secrion 1. AMVETS recognize a subsidiary 
organization known as AMVETS National 
Service Foundation. 

Sec. 2. Authority is hereby given to State 
departments to authorize and create sub- 
sidiary organizations to be known as AMVETS 
Department of Service Foundation. 
Each foundation so created shall adopt a 
constitution and bylaws which shall be sub- 
mitted within 30 days thereafter to the Na- 
tional Service Foundation for approval. 


ARTICLE XVII. CONVENTION CORPORATION 


Secrton 1. AMVETS recognizes a subsidi- 
ary organization known as AMVETS National 
Convention Corporation. m 

Sec. 2. Authority is hereby given to the 
state departments to authorize and create 
subsidiary organizations to be known as 
AMVETS Department . Con- 
vention Corporation. 

ARTICLE XVIII. PUBLICATIONS 


Secrion 1. All publications bearing the 
name AMVETS, published by the national 
organization, state departments, posts, aux- 
Hiaries, Sad Sacks, or any other branch or 
affiliate of AMVETS, shall be under the super- 
vision of the national executive committee, 
which shall delegate sufficient general and 
specific authority to the publications com- 
mittee to out the necessary duties, 
Copies of all such publications shall be sent 
to the chairman of the publications com- 

- mittee. 

Sec. 2, The publications committee shal 
consist of three members, one of whom 
Mall be appointed by the new national com- 
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mander, one by the retiring national com- 

mander, and one elected by the national 

executive committee. The new national 

commander shall designate the chairman, 
ARTICLE XIX. AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. This constitution may be 
amended by a two-thirds vote of the total 
authorized delegates present at any AMVET 
national convention. Proposed amendments 
for action of the national convention must 
be submitted by a department convention, 
department executive committee, or the na- 
tional executive committee to the national 
commander, and by him and/or the pro- 
posing body to the several departments and 
members of the national executive commit- 
tee, by mall, at least 30 days prior to the 
convening of the next national convention. 
This constitution may, however, be amended 
by any national convention without notice, 
by unanimous vote. 


Brtaws or AMVETS 
ARTICLE 1, NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTER 

Section 1. In case of death, removal from 
Office, or resignation of a national executive 
committeeman, his duly elected aiternate 
will serve the unexpired term of said com- 
mitteeman. Each department shall elect an 
alternate national executive committeeman. 
In the event of the absence or disability of 
the national executive committeeman to par- 
ticipate in the proceedings of the national 
executive committee meeting, the duly elec- 
ted alternate shall cast the vote of the said 
national executive committeeman. 

Sec. 2. Stated meetings of the national 
executive committee shall be held as follows: 
One immediately preceding the national con- 
vention, one immediately following the na- 
tional convention, one in the month of No- 
vember, and one in the month of April. 
Special meetings may be held upon reason- 
able notice at the call of the national com- 
mander, The national commander shall call 
a meeting of the national executive com- 

‘ mittee upon the written request of the na- 
tional executive committeemen from at least 
25 percent of the organized departments. 

Src. 3. A majority of the members shall 
constitute a quorum of the national execu- 
tive committee, 

Sec.4. The national commander shall 
name such committees as he shall deem ad- 
visable and he shall also appoint delegates 
to the World Veterans’ Federation and to 
the All-American Conference to Combat 
Communism, subject to ratification by the 
national executive committee, at its next 
meeting succeeding the appointment, Such 
appointees shall serve during the pleasure of 
the administration appointing them and 
shall terminate upon the inauguration of a 
new national commander. 

Sec.5. The national finance committee 
shall be charged with the preparation of the 
annual budget, and the handling of funds, 
subject to the approval of the national ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Sec. 6. The national executive committee 
shall approve the appointment and employ- 
ment of proper officers for the administra- 
tion of the affairs of AMVETS and prescribe 
their duties and compensation. 

Sec.7. Any national officer, committee 
chairman, member of a committee, or other 
authorized representative, may receive reim- 
bursement for his authorized activities on 
behalf of the organization. At each meeting 
of the national executive committee, the 
finance officer shall report all such dis- 
bursements since the last meeting of said 
committee for its approval. 

Src. 8. All questions affecting the eligi- 
bility for office and conduct of national of- 
cers shall be referred to and determined by 
the national executive committee. All ques- 
tions affecting the eligibility for office and 
conduct of the national executive commit- 
teemen, department officers, or members of 
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department executive committees may be 

referred to and determined by the execu- 

tive committee of the department involved. 
ARTICLE Il. DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

Section 1. The nafional commander shall 
be the executive head of AMVETS, with 
full power to enforce the provisions of the 
national constitution, the national bylaws, 
and the will of the national convention and 
national executive committee. He shall per- 
form such other duties as are usually in- 
cident to the office, 

Szc.2. National vice commanders: The 
national vice commanders shall act as rep- 
resentatives of the national commander in 
all matters referred to them by him, and 
shall upon his request preside over the 
meetings of the national convention or na- 
tional executive committee, and perform such 
other duties as are usually incident to the 
office, 

Sec. 3. National executive director: The 
national executive director shall be charged 
with the administration of the policies and 
mandates of the national convention, the 
national executive committee, and the na- 
tional commander. He shall supervise the 
activities of all divisions at national head- 
quarters, issue such directives as may be 
necessary to departments and posts, act for 
the national commander during his absence 
from national headquarters, and perform 
such other duties as are usually incident to 
the office. He shall serve at the pleasure of 
the national commander and the national 
executive committee. He shall be the per- 
sonnel officer for all employees at national 
headquarters. 

Sec. 4. The national finance officer: The 
national finance officer shall be custodian of 
the funds of the national organization. All 
checks disbursing the funds of the national 
organization shall be signed by two or more 
persons as designated by the national execu- 
tive committee, and the finance officer shall 
make reports on the condition of the na- 
tional treasury when called for by the na- 
tional commander or national executive 
committee. The national finance officer 
shall furnish a surety bond as hereinafter 
prescribed. He shall perform such other 
duties as are usually incident to the office. 

Sac. 5. National judge advocate: the na- 
tional judge advocate shall advise the 
national officers and the national executive 
committee on all matters, including 
the construction and interpretation of the 
national constitution and bylaws, and shall 
perform such other duties as are usually in- 
cident to the office. 

Sec. 6. National service director: The na- 
tional service director shall be the service 
and welfare officer of the national organiza- 
tion. He shall be responsible for the proper 
handling of claims of veterans and their 
dependents or survivors before the Veterans’ 
Administration; employment problems, 
prosecution of rights under the Servicemen's 
Readjusment Act and Selective Training and 
Service Act; civil-service questions, and 
other legislation concerning veterans’ af- 
fairs; and the answering of individual re- 
quests for assistance or information from 
members, and departments. Tt will 
be the duty of the national service director 
to formulate a rehabilitation program and 
to direct the activities of staff members 
charged with implementing the program. A 
part of this program will be the formation 
of a staff of trained national service officers 
and their assignment to the various regional 
offices of the Veterans’ Administration. 

Sec. 7. National legislative director: The 
national legislative director shall be respon- 
sible for preparing the national legislative 

in accordance with the mandates 
of the national convention, the national ex- 
ecutive committee, and the national legis- 
lative committee, It is his further respon- 
sibility to draft the necessary bills in con- 
nection therewith and to cause such bills 
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to be introduced in Consress and actively 
Urge the consideration of legislation thus 
Proposed. He shall at all times be fully in- 
formed when hearings are to be held on bills 
in which AMVETS is interested and be pre- 
Pared to present testimony before the com- 
mittee or committees handling such Dills. 
It shail be his duty to maintain close liaison 
with Members of the House and Senate in 
Order to secure the enactment of the 
AMVETS program. He will make every effort 
to cooperate fully with other groups favor- 
ing proposed legislation which is supported 
by AMVETS, and it shall be his responsibil- 
ity to maintain adequate legislative infor- 
mation when requested by individual mem- 
bers, posts, or departments of AMVETS. He 
hall serve at the pleasure of the national 
commander and the national executive com- 
Mittee. 

Sec. 8. National program director: The na- 
tional program director shall be responsible 
for the administration and coordination of 
National programs, projects, and campaigns 
Of AMVETS, exclusive of the national service 
And legislative programs; for developing ideas 
tor local programs suitable for post projects; 
for the dissemination of Information regard- 
ing such projects to departments and posts; 
and for planning and coordinating national 
Activities to ald posts and departments in 
thelr annual membership campaigns. He 
shall be responsible for the planning, for- 
mulation, and development of a public-rela- 
tions program, including publicity, organiza- 
tional publications, and other promotional 
Material. He shall be responsible for ef- 
Client and proper liaison with all public-rela- 

media—press, radio, motion pictures, 
Periodicals, and television—and all forms of 
Advertising. 

Smc. 9. National chaplain: The national 
Chaplain shall perform such divine and non- 
sectarian services as may be necessary, ad- 
hering to the appropriate ceremonial rituals, 
and discharge the other duties incident to 
the office. 

Sec. 10. National historian: The national 
historian shall compile from year to year all 
Tecords of historical value and interest for 
the national headquarters of AMVETS. He 
Shall also assist department and post histo- 
Tlans so as to coordinate and unify the work 
Of these officials, and perform such other 
duties as the national commander and the 
Rational executive committee shall prescribe. 

Sr. 11. National provost marshal: The 
National provost marshal shall maintain 
Order at all meetings and conventions. He 

perform such other duties as may be 
Tequested by the national commander. 
* Suc, 12. National surgeon general: The 
Surgeon general shall perform such special 
duties as are assigned by the national com- 
Mander, as well as the usual duties incident 
the office. Í 

Sec. 13. National Inspector general: The 
National ins general shall be the in- 
Yestigating officer of the organization. By 
direction of the national commander or the 
Rational executive committee he shall make 
any necessary investigations pertaining to 
Stievances, disciplinary cases, fraud, or dis- 

esty within the organization, charges of 
Conduct unbecoming an AMVET, and shall be 
empowered to have access to all records, 
Ananelal and otherwise, of all departments 
Or post officers or members when necessary 
tor the carrying out of his duties. He may 
be compensated for his actual expenses in 
Carrying out these duties, subject to the 
r el of the national executive commit- 


ARTICLE TIT. CHARTERS 


Secrron 1. A department executive com- 
Mittee may suspend, cancel, or revoke a post 
Sharter and such action shall be final and 
Sonclusive, unless ah appeal is taken to the 
Rational executive committee within 20 days 

the date of said suspension, cancella- 

n, or revocation. Action taken by the na- 

nal executive committee upon appeal shall 
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be binding, pending appeal to the next na- 
tional convention. 

A post charter which has been thus 
suspended may be reinstated by action of the 
department executive committee if the post 
purge itself of the offense within 60 days of 
its suspension. If the delinquency is not 
cleared to the satisfaction of the depart- 
ment executive committee within 60 days, 
appropriate action shall be taken by that 
committee to effect revocation or cancella- 
tion of the charter. 

In the event that a department fails or 
refuses to discipline a post after the national 
commander has requested such action, it is 
violating the rules of the constitution and 
bylaws. After demand has been made upon 
said department for action, the national 
commander may suspend the charter of such 
post by notice, accompanied by written 
notice, a copy of which shall be forwarded 
to the department and the national execu- 
tive committee. The determination of 
whether the charter. shall be canceled shall 
be considered at the next meeting of the 
national executive committee, 

Sec. 2. Any post falling to meet the obliga- 
tions imposed upon it by the constitution 
and bylaws, or ceasing to function for 6 
months as a post of AMVETS or voluntarily 
ceasing to function as a post, or merging 
with one or more other posts, or refusing or 
failing to pay the department and national 
per capita dues within 60 days after collec- 
tion by the post, shall, upon order of the 
department executive committee, surrender 
its charter. 

Sec. 3. Upon revocation, cancellation, or 
suspension of the charter of a post in any 
department of AMVETS, sald post shall im- 
mediately cease operation, and upon revoca- 
tion or cancellation shall turn over its 
charter and assets to its department com- 
mander or department executive committee, 
The department executive committee Is au- 
thorized, empowered, and directed by and 
through its duly authorized agent to take 
possession, custody, and control of all rec- 
ords, property, and assets of said post. So 
much of the said assets as are required for 
the purpose shall be allied to any indebted- 
ness of the sald post: Provided, however, 
That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as requiring any department to take 
over or to assume any financial responsi- 
bility of such post. Said department execu- 
tive committee may provide for the transfer 
of the members of said post to other posts of 
their choice, subject to the approval of such 
other posts. At the request of the individ- 
ual member involved, where no other post 
exists in the same area, he may become a 
member at large within the organization. 

Src. 4. The national executive committee 
shall provide a uniform cde of procedure to 
be followed in the revocation, cancellation, 
or suspension of post charters, and a method 
of appeal to the national executive com- 
mittee, 

ARTICLE IV. DISCIPLINE OF POSTS AND POST 

MEMBERS 


Section 1. Each post of AMVETS shall be 
the Judge of its own membership, subject 
to the provisions of the constitutions and 
bylaws of the national and department or- 
ganizations: (a) Provided, however, that 
when the conduct of any member of AM- 
VETS is such that it in any way will re- 
fiect discredit or invite criticism of the or- 
ganization, or who belongs to or jolns any 
group, organization, or party that is not 
compatible with the aims and principles of 
AMVETS, the department commander shall 
immediately bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of the post of which the individual is 
a member. If the post fails to act and pro- 
tect the name of AMVETS, the department 
executive committee may suspend the char- 
ter of the post involved, pending a hearing 
and final action by the department execu- 
tive committee. 
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(b) In the event that the department ex- 
ecutive committee falls to act in accordance 
with paragraph (a) of this article, the na- 
tional executive committee may suspend the 
charter of the post involved, pending a hear- 
ing and final action by the national execu- 
tive committee, 

Sec, 2. Members may be suspended or ex- 
pelled by a post, upon a proper showing of 
cause. Written charges, which shall be fur- 
nished the member involved at least 15 days 
prior to that date set for the hearing, shall 
be based upon disloyalty, neglect of duty, 
dishonesty, and conduct unbecoming a mem- 
ber of AMVETS. 

Sec. 3. Any member who has been expelled 
has the right of appeal to his department 
executive committee, according to the pro- 
visions In the by-laws of such department. 
The decision of the committee shall be final 
with the right of appeal to the department 
convention, 

Sec. 4. Membership shall be on a fiscal- 
year basis and shall run from January 1 
through December 31. A member whose 
dues have not been paid 30 days after the 
expiration of a year’s membership shall be 
suspended and if not paid within 60 days of 
expiration date, his membership and all his 
rights and privileges shall be forfeited. 

Sec, 5. Nothing contained in this article 
shall be construed to limit in any way the 
powers conferred by section 1 of article IIL 
of the bylaws. 

ARTICLE V. MEMBERSHIP 


Secrion 1. Membership in AMVETS con- 
stitutes membership in the national organ- 
ization of AMVETS through post affiliation 
or membership at large. All AMVETS shall, 
prior to their acceptance as members, 
pledge allegiance to the United States of 
America and its Constitution, and certify 
that they have read, or have had read to thera 
the AMVETS declaration of principles, and 
that they accept and subscribe to the same, 
and that they shall not advocate or belong 
to any group or organization advocating the 
overthrow of the United States Government 
by force. 

ARTICLE VI. MONEYS AND COLLECTIONS 


Secrion 1. All national, department, and 
post officials handling AMVET funds, shall 
be properly bonded with a good and solvent 
bonding and surety company, acceptable to 
the United States Treasury, as surety to 
cover the average amount of AMVET funds 
handled by such individuals in a single 
year. In case of deliquencies in the pay- 
ment of accounts due department or na- 
tional headquarters, action shall be taken at 
once by the proper officials to bring about an 
immediate and complete settlement. The 
bonds provided by national officials shall be 
approved by the national executive commit- 
tee, and those provided by department and 
post officials shall be approved by the de- 
partment executive committee. The blanket 
bond carried by national headquarters Cov- 
ering post and department officers shall not 


Include the officers or employees of any cor- 


poration, business or other enterprise op- 
erated by and within the post or depart- 
ment. A separate bond covering such op- 
eration shall be carried by the post or depart- 
ment involved. 

Sec. 2. No contracts involving expend- 
iture In excess of 61.000 of national AMVET 
funds shall be negotiated without inviting 
a reasonable number of competitive written 
bids, and where the required products are 
of equal quality the contract shall be award- 
ed to the lowest bidder. 

Src. 3. (a) Any contract entered into 
by any post with any individual, firm or 
corporation, providing for a division of prof- 
its, shall first be submitted to the depart- 
ment judge advocate for approval. If re- 
jected by him, an appeal may be made to the 
next department executive committee meet- 
ing. Its action shall be final, 
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(b) Wherever post club rooms are main- 
tained and operated for the convenience and 
pleasure of its members and the name of 
AMVETS or its insignia are displayed or used, 
a board of trustees shall be elected from 
among the members of the post to supervise 
its activities, operation and finances. 

Sec. 4. All posts and department accounts 
shall be kept in accordance with a uniform 
accounting system established by national 
headquarters. The accounting system forms 
are to be provided by national headquarters 
to the posts and departments at a nominal 
cost. 

Sec. 5. The minimum annual membership 
dues shall be $4 payable to the post, of which 
sum $2 shall be forwarded to national head- 
quarters, $1 to the department headquarters, 
and $1 retained by the post. Dues above 
the minimum set forth here shall be fixed 
by the post and/or department. Where 
no department exists, $3 shall be forwarded 
to national headquarters and $1 retained by 
the post. Of the 63 sent to national head- 
quarters, 61 shall be set aside in a separate 
fund pending the establishment of a de- 
partment. Members at large will remit the 
minimum dyes direct to national headquar- 
ters, of which sum national will retain 63 
and $1 will be returned to the respective de- 
partment. Where no department exists, na- 
tional headquarters will set aside the 61 
for return when a d nt is formed. 
Any veteran who Is eligible to joint AMVETS 
and whose primary occupation is fulltime 
attendance as a student at a university, col- 
lege, or trade or technical. school may join 
any post for a $1.50 membership fee per year, 
of which 50 cents shall be remitted to na- 
tional headquarters, 50 cents to department 
headquarters, and 50 cents retained in the 
post. The method of forwarding dues to 
the national headquarters shall be pre- 
scribed by the nationa) convention or the 
national executive committee. All members 
on active duty shall be permitted to retain 
their membership without charge, provided, 
however, that this provision shal] apply only 
to those members who are carried in this 
manner on the official rolls of the organ- 
ization as of midnight, September 30, 1952, 
except that those members of: AMVETS in 
good standing who enter the Korean conflict 
subsequent to the September 30 cutoff date 
may be entitled to be carried on the rolls 
free until their disc 

Sec. 6. All contracts to be executed by the 
national headquarters shall be approved by 
the national executive committee and signed 
by the national commander and attested by 
the national executive director. 

ARTICLE VII. DEFINITIONS 

Secrion 1. The word “he” wherever it shall 
appear in either the constitution or bylaws 
of AMVETS shall be construed as referring 
to both sexes. 

ARTICLE VOI, RESTRICTED USE OF ORGANIZATION 

Section 1. AMVETS, or any component 
part thereof, shall not be used to promote 
the interest of any individual who Is a can- 
didate for public office, or to promote other- 
wise, any individual, organization, political 
party, faction, or product. Any violation of 
this provision shall be sufficient cause for 
disciplinary action against the offending 
member, post, or department. 

ARTICLE IX, MEETINGS 

Section 1. All business meetings of this 
organization shall be conducted under Rob- 
ert's Rules of Order. 


ARTICLE X. NATIONAL FLOWER 

Secrion 1. The national flower shall be 
the four-leaf white clover, meaning “think 
of me.” 
ARTICLE XI. DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Srcrion 1. There is hereby created a di- 
vision of international affairs of AMVETS, 
‘The division shall be composed of 8 directors, 
1 of whom shall be the executive director, 
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and the other 2 shall be associate directors. 
The directors shall be appointed by the na- 
tional commander with the consent of the 
national executive committee. 

Sec. 2. The directors shall serve at the 
pleasure of the national commander and the 
national executive committee. 

Src. 3. It shall be the duty of the directors 
to be informed on matters of international 
affairs, perform research and investigation 
in such affairs, inform the national execu- 
tive committee and the memberrhip of the 
organization of all matters found to affect 
the peace, and make recommendations 
thereof, and provide representation at any 
peace conference, subject to the approval 
of the national executive committee. Funds 
shall be provided upon approval of the execu- 
tive committee for the operation of this 
division. 

ARTICLE XII. ACCOUNTING FOR MONEYS 


Secrion 1. All moneys received by this 
organization shall be strictly and accurately 
accounted for, and a Feport shall be made 
available annually to all members, showing 
the sources of all such income and the ex- 
penditure thereof. All posts, departments, 
and national accounts shall be kept in ac- 
cordance with a uniform accounting system 
as established by national headquarters. 

ARTICLE XIII. POLICY 

Secrion 1. The policy of AMVETS shall 
be fixed (a) by the national convention as 
reflected in the resolutions adopted; (b) by 
the national executive committee when not 
in conflict with convention mandates; and 
(e) by the compilation of the result of 
periodical polls of posts on current issues, 
Departments, posts, subsidiaries, and auxil- 
iaries shall be notified by national head- 
quarters of policy so fixed. 

BEC. 2. No member of AMVETS shall rep- 
resent or purport to represent any depart- 
ment, post, auxiliary, or subsidiary of 
AMVETS in opposition to, or other than in 
complete consonance with, policy so deter- 
mined and notified. 

ARTICLE XIV. AMENDMENTS 


SECTION 1. These bylaws may be amended 
at any national convention by a majority 
vote of the delegates present and voting at 
said convention: Provided, That such pro- 
posed amendments shall be submitted by a 
department convention, a department execu- 
tive committee, or the national executive 
committee, to the national commander; and 
by him to the several departments and mem- 
bers of the national executive committee, by 
mail at least 30 days prior to the opening 
date of the national convention. These by- 
laws may be amended without prior notice 
by a two-thirds vote of the delegates present 
and voting at any national convention, 


The Same Spirit Keys All Our Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an ex- 
cellent editorial entitled “The Same 
Spirit Keys All Our Progress,” which ap- 
peared in the Tupelo Daily Journal, of 
Tupelo, Miss., on January 7, 1954. The 
editorial follows: 

Tue Same SPRIT Keys ALL Ovn Procress 

The city of Tupelo on February 6 will ob- 
serve the 20th anniversary of its signing of 
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the first contract with TVA for distribution 
of low-cost public power. 

The event will be an historical day for the 
local electrical department. For during those 
20 years it has made remarkable progress in 
increasing power sales at the same time that 
it reduced costs per unit, 

Twenty years ago, for example, Tupelo resi- 
dents paid an average of more than 7 cents 
for a kilowatt-hour of electricity. Today the 
cost is only a tiny fraction above 1 cent, 

And whereas 20 years ago the average Tu- 
pelo family used only 600 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity a year, it now uses more than 3.800 
kilowatt-hours in completely transforming 
its way of life. 

These are facts of which those who have 
served as Officials of our electrical department 
and the city of Tupelo through the years can 
be proud. 

But there is more to Tupelo's observance 
of the 20th anniversary of ite TVA contract 
than mere recognition of a job well done by 
the local electrical department. 

For running through Tupelo's develop- 
ment during the last 2 decades has been the 
same spirit that marked the signing of that 
first TVA contract, 

The spirit of TVA has permeated every 
phase of our community life and every phase 
of our economy has reacted with correspond- 
ing growth. 

How remarkable has been this growth of 
our community is not generally recognized. 
For progress has grown so commonplace that 
we forget just how far we have come since 
that winter day of 1934 when that first TVA 
contract was signed. 

Herewith, therefore we offer a few re- 
minders that emphasize what achievement 
is possible over a period of years when the 
people of a community have faith in them- 
selves, look ahead, set worthwhile goals and 
work steadfastly toward them. 

Twenty years ago all the retail stores in 
Tupelo did a business of only 3 million dol- 
lars. Today such sales are just under 30 
millions. 

Twenty years ago deposits in the Tupelo 
banks totaled only $1,300,000. Today the 
figure ts $27,800,000—an increase of more 
than twentyfold in 20 years. 

Twenty years ago only about 600 people 
were employed in the factories of Tupelo. 
During the current years the total is ex- 
pected to exceed 2,500. 

Twenty years ago the average pay of the 
Tupelo industrial worker was less than §500 
a year. Today it is more than $2,000. 

Twenty years ago the total industrial pay- 
roll of the city of Tupelo was less than 
$300,000 a year. Today half a dozen plants 
exceed this payroll. And the total for our 
city’s industrial workers during 1954 will top 
$5 milllon—15 times as much as it was in 
the year the first TVA contract was signed. 

Such is the growth of Tupelo during the 
20 years since it signed the Nation’s first 
contract for low-cost TVA power. 

Such is our city's growth not because of 
this TVA contract but because the same ven- 
turesome, forward-looking, public-serving 
spirit which led to its signing has dominated 
our community’s thinking in all other 
phases of economic activity. 

It is this spirit which actually is the 
secret to our community’s progress. 

And it is to this way of thinking that the 
people of Tupelo should now rededicate 
themselves for another 20 years as we pre- 
pare to renew our contract with TVA for a 
similar period. 

With such a spirit we can overcome all 
obstacles. 

As proven by the written record, we can 
overcome even such seemingly insurmount- 
able problems as existed in that winter of 
1934 when our people were near the end of 
their rope but didn't know it because they 
were so busy looking up they didn't have 
time to glance down. 
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The spirit of TVA—the spirit of Tupelo’s 
last 20 years—can thus during the decades 
ahead lirt us as high above today's level as 
3 of the present excels our standards of 

1. 

Such a spirit Is too valuable to be lost; 
too essential to be permitted to die from lack 
of cultivation; too much a part of our com- 
munity's past to be omitted from the future. 

It is the key all we have done; the in- 

' Splration of what we may become. It is, in 
fact, Tupelo, the first TVA city—a good town 
growing better, a friendly, active, forward- 

town that has come far but which 
Still has its best days ahead. 


The Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing the presentation of the President's 
farm program to the Congress, there 
have been numerous views expressed as 
to its workability. 

Recommendations calling for price 
Supports of a more flexible nature and 
the gradual modification of same, have 
generated considerable comment on the 
Part of interested parties here and else- 
where throughout the Nation. l 

The problem of rigid price supports, 

tion of surplus reserves and the 
Prevention of such accumulations in the 
future—must be met. I believe Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's recommendations to 
that end are logical and sound. 

In support of that view I desire to in- 
Clude with my remarks the following 
editorial entitled “Why in Such a Hurry 
To Dislike Farm Plan?” as it appeared 
in the January 11, 1954, issue of the 
Santa Rosa (Calif.) Press-Democrat: 


Wir m Sycu a Hurry To DrsLIKE Farm PLAN? 


In the complex number of reasons for the 
dissatisfaction that led to defeat of the 
Democratic Party in the last presidential 
election, not the least in importance was 
falling farm prices and dislocation of the 
agricultural economy of the country. 

The immutable law of supply and demand 
finally caught up with the parity system of 
farm price support. The few basic com- 
Modities which drew a Government price 
Suarantee of 90 percent of parity had been 
80 spectacularly over-produced that normal 
Storage facilities could not hold them all. 

ere seemed no way to end the vicious 
Circle of Federal tax money buying com- 
Modities that could not be disposed of, mean- 
While encouraging production of even more 
Of the commodities. 

Along with this, farmers whose products 

did not enjoy price support, but who had 

buy grains for feed, were caught in a 

Squeeze of buying supplies on an artificially 

gh market and selling their products on an 
Open competitive market. 

In view of these facts, it is dificult to 
understand the insistence of Midwest Re- 
Publican “farm belt“ leaders that the pres- 
Sot system be continued for several years. 

e system discourages developing markets 
and selling protected products. With the 
Government as a certain customer, all in- 
dentive for creating normal markets is re- 
Moved. 
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In its Santa Rosa hearings, the House 
Agricultural Committee heard testimony 
from northern California farm interests 
urging that the present system be ended. 
And this was not the only region in which 
it heard such testimony. 

The last session of Congress extended high 
parity until December 31, 1954. There was 
no alternative. Ending price supports with 
the existing tremendous surpluses would 
have ruined agriculture. It was necessary 
to continue the present setup, unsatisfactory 
as it is, until a workable substitute could 
be mapped out. 

In his State of the Union message to Con- 
gress, President Eisenhower sketched in the 
highlights of that plan, 5 days in advance 
of his detailed recommendations. The Pres- 
ident said the plan was intended to “bulld 
markets, protect the consumers’ food supply 
and move food into consumption instead of 
storage.” He said the plan was aimed at “a 
higher and healthier financial return.” 

Substitution of flexible for rigid price 
supports, he indicated, was a basic part of 
the plan. 

Without even waiting to see detalls ot the 
plan, the attitude of many Congressmen 
seemed to be, “Whatever it is, we won't like 
it." 

Why they should like the present system, 
which has dislocated American agriculture 
and priced the products of our good earth so 
high that we have lost traditional export 
markets remains to be explained. 


Income-Tax Exemptions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, at the be- 
ginning of the 83d Congress, in January 
1953, I introduced H. R. 1092, which 
amended the income-tax laws. This 
amendment provided that each taxpayer 
should be allowed an exemption of $1,000 
for himself and each of his dependents, 
instead of the $600 as now provided by 
law. $ 

It was my thought in introducing this 
measure that $1,000 represented a more 
realistic approach to a cost-of-living ex- 
emption than does the current $600, 
especially in view of the tremendous in- 
crease in our cost of living in the last 
several years, Although I tried as hard 
as I could to get some real consideration 
of this measure, I must admit that I have 
made little headway, due principally to 
the fact that the Treasury Department 
interposed serious objections, claiming 
that the passage of this measure would 
reduce the national income 38 ½ billion 
a loss that could not be justified under 
the necessary expenditure program of 
our country. 

While not abandoning my hope and 
efforts to secure consideration of the 
$1,000 exemption for all, I have -today 
introduced a resolution providing that 
each taxpayer shall be entitled to an ex- 
emption of $1,000 for each dependent 
who is a son or daughter, stepson or step- 
daughter, who, during the major part of 
any taxable year is in attendance at an 
institution of higher learning. 
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My purpose in introducing this resolu- 
tion is to extend some measure of relief 
to many families in this country who are 
anxious to see their children obtain the 
best education possible and upon whom 
the added burden of sending their chil- 
dren through college and other institu- 
tions falls heavily. Many families have 
serious difficulty in providing the neces- 
sary funds to properly educate their chil- 
dren, and the adoption of this resolution 
would, in some measure, help to alleviate 
this condition. While I realize that the 
Passage of this resolution would deprive 
the Government of some tax revenue, yet 
I feel that it would be a sound investment 
on the part of our country to stimulate 
and encourage the education of our 
young people, and would, in the long run, 
amount to the accumulation of great 
wealth in our country, as by far the 
greater portion of our wealth consists in 
the educated ability and know-how of 
our people to properly utilize our natural 
resources and to deal with the many 
problems that confront us as individuals 
and with which our country and the 
world are faced. 


The TVA Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
editorial which appeared in a recent edi- 
tion of the Commercial Appeal, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn, The editorial follows: 

THe TVA Recorp 


The Tennessee Valley Authority has a- 
sued its report for the fiscal year ending 
June 30. Copies of this document will be 
well thumbed within a few weeks by both 
friends and foes of this 20-year-old organi- 
gation for use of natural resources of a 
specific region under unified control. 

Parts of the report are apt to be dis- 
cussed in long detail and in various forums 
during the months ahead. For the present 
we call attention to only three items. 

Congress directed that the electric busi- 
ness of TVA be self-supporting and self- 
sufficient. The report says: “The consumers 
of TVA electricity are thus expected to pay 
the costs incurred in its production. In the 
20 years to date, consumers have done this— ` 
and more. * * * TVA has been required 
by law since 1948 to repay to the Treasury 
all appropriated funds inyested In the power 
system within 40 years from the time the 
facilities are placed in operation. TVA is 
ahead of schedule on repayments.” 

Drought and other circumstances in 1953 
reduced TVA power earnings last year, but 
it still retired 5 millions in bonds and paid 
10 millions into the Treasury. 

(On the last day of the calendar year 
1953, which is midway of the fiscal year 
1954 to be reported a year from now, TVA 
took to the Treasury another $744 million 
from power sales and more than 4½ mu- 
lions from other parts of its business.) . 

We also like the TVA report's emphasis 
On cooperation of all levels of government. 
TVA results, the report says, have been 

> 
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“achieved by methods calling for less Fed- 
eral control and more State and local re- 

» sponsibility. The region has been strength- 
ened institutionally by a strong and growing 
partnership embracing TVA and other Fed- 
eral agencies, the States and their depart- 
ments, counties, and municipalities, co- 
operatives, private enterprise, and individ- 
uals. * * States have enlarged and broad- 
ened the scope of their activities concerned 
with resource development. * * * 

“Operating expend es of State agencies 
dealing with agriculture, forests, fish, and 
wildlife, and parks multiplied 6 times be- 
tween 1929 and 1952.” 

The third item attracting our attention is 
TVA production of 24 billion kilowatt-hours 
of electricity and purchase of 3 billion more 

to serve its present customers. Agencies for 
defense of the Nation, especially the Atomic 
Energy Commission, used seven billion kilo- 
watt-hours of it. 

We wonder whether the Congress that, in 
its first session, lifted a generating plant 
out of TVA plans, will in its second session 
authorize TVA to build what the future re- 
quires, 


Willis W. Bradley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hox. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, many of 
you served in the 80th Congress with 
Capt. Willis W. Bradley, who represented 
California’s 18th Congressional District, 
the district which I am now honored to 
represent. You who served with him 
loved and respected him as do his many 
friends throughout our Golden State. 
I am pleased to insert in the RECORD 
recent editorials from the Long Beach, 
Calif., newspapers which will bring you 
up to date on the captain's continued 
record of honorable public service: 

CAPTAIN BRADLEY HONORED 

In being appointed by the Governor to 
the State Fair and Exposition Board, Capt. 
Willis Bradley will take up the post long held 
by the late Fred Bixby. It will end his years 
of service as Congressman and Assemblyman. 
But being a member of this five-man State 
board brings honor to him and Long Beach. 
No man in our community is more deserving 
of that honor. 

Willis Bradley has, for 50 years, served his 
country in many capacities. His record is 
one few Americans can equal, It is so amaz- 
ing we think our readers would like to 
read it: 

Entered the Naval Academy May 6, 1903, 
from North Dakots. Graduated September 
11, 1906. Graduated George Washington 
University (M. S., 1914). First visited Long 
Beach in 1908 when serving on the battleship 
Virginia of the Great White Fleet. Awarded 
silver medal by Italian Red Cross for service 
at the Messina earthquake 1908-09. Award- 
ed Congressional Medal of Honor, World War 
I. service on U. S. S. Pittsburgh in Atlantic. 

Governor of Guam, 1929-31. Granted bill 
of rights to people of Guam- Established 
citizenship of Guam by proclamation. Cre- 
ated bicameral Guam Congress. Granted suf- 
frage, including women, and held first elec- 
tions, Established mail service in Guam, 
through the Guam guard mail (only living 
American who has issued postage stamps, 
now collectors’ items). Inspected and ac- 
cepted approximately 1,000 ships for United 
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States Navy just prior to and during World 
War II. 

Member of Congress, 18th California Dis- 
trict, 80th Congress. Responsible for House 
action stopping gift and sale of American 
ships to foreign nations. Responsible for 
House amendment requiring 50 percent of 
goods purchased for relief in the United 
States be shipped in American ships. (This 
has been the salvation of American ocean 
shipping.) 

Largely responsible for stopping Army en- 
gineers’ project of converting the Panama 
Canal to a sea-level canal at the expense of 
several billions of dollars to the American 
taxpayers. 

Further data is shown in Who's Who in 
America; International Who's Who, London 
publication; World Biographies, an Ameri- 
can publication; Who's Who on Pacific Coast; 
Who's Who in American Politics; and other 
referenee books. 

Surely that record is one most of us would 
like printed if it applied to us individually. 
It will give each of us much satisfaction to 
know one of our residents has given so much 
and is now honored so greatly. 

L. A. C. 


— 


New SERVICE OPPORTUNITY ror BRADLEY 

All who know Capt. Willis Bradley’s ability 
and eagerness for public service will recog- 
nize his appointment to the State fair board 
as assurance of an outstanding contribution 
to the work of that State agency. 

Governor Knight could not have chosen 
better in filllng a vacancy on the board to 
which another Long Beach man, the late 
Fred Bixby, gave yeoman service for many 
years. It is gratifying that this further 
recognition has come to Long Beach. 

Captain Bradley’s knowledge of State af- 
fairs has been developed through years of 
residence in California and in service to his 
community as a prodigious civic worker, a 
Member of Congress, and a member of the 
State assembly. He goes on April 10 into 
the new work from the post of assemblyman 
for the 70th district, which he ls ably repre- 
senting at Sacramento, 

A graduate of the Naval Academy in 1907, 
Captain Bradley won the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for an act of outstanding 
courage while serving as a gunnery officer 
aboard the U. S. S. Pittsburgh in 1917. He 
also holds the Silver Medal from the Vatican 
for his service as Governor of Guam, the 
Silver Medal from the Italian Red Cross for 
service during the Messin! earthquake, and 
the Cuban Pacification Medal. After many 
years of honorable service in the Navy, Cap- 
tain Bradley retired in the mid-1940’s and 
immediately became active in civic and po- 
litical affairs in Long Beach, his home for 
23 years. 

The fair-board position opens a new ave- 
nue of service for this able citizen. It need 
hardly be said he will give it vigorous and 
intelligent attention. 


It Could Happen Only in Americà 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
unanimous consent of my colleagues, I 
am pleased to insert material appearing 
in a recent issue of the Los Angeles 
Times. Although it concerns a person 
with whom I am acquainted, it is not 
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inserted for that reason, but because it 
is another example of the opportunity 
that exists for all Americans to compete 
successfully in a free-enterprise eco- 
nomic system.. No economic system in 
mankind’s history has given more people 
more things. In view of the subversive 
attacks on that system which we have 
suffered, it occurs to me that we should 
be ever alert to publicize its excellence, 
as is illustrated by Mr. Poole’s story: - 

Only with our American system of free 
radio could KBIG, the Catalina station, have 
been born. In most countries, government 
monopoly prohibits private citizens from 
building or operating a broadcasting station. 
Listeners hear only government-selected 
programs—and they pay a tax on every re- 
ceiver for the privilege. 

But in America, when free and independ- 
ent enterprise goes into action, it works 
miracles, 

In Los Angeles County alone, this broad- 
casting system gives the public a choice of 
more than 20 different radio stations with 
a wide variety of entertainment, news, and 
other services vital to public interest. Lis- 
teners do not have to pay for the privilege 
of receiving programs, because advertisers 
provide the revenue necessary to keep sta- 
tions in operation. 

‘The KBIG story is the story of a man’s life- 
long belief in radio. Like mrany a youth, 
John Poole was captivated by its magic. A8 
a 15-year-old ham operator, he built up his 
own transmitting and receiving sets, and 
was caught by the thrill of shortwave con- 
tacts all over the world. 

Then followed 3 years’ service as a ship’s 
radio operator and 4 years as communica- 
tions officer in the United States Army Air 
Corps. Poole's first venture into the busi- 
ness of broadcasting came shortly after 
World War II in Santa Maria, where he oper- 
ated the 250-watt radio station K SMA. 
Later he established a larger station, KALI 
in Pasadena. Both these stations were sold 
when he built KBIG. 


POOLE’S UNIQUE PROPOSAL 


John Poole was almost alone in his belief 
that Los Angeles County, with 23 radio sta- 
tions plus 7 television stations, needed yet 
another radio broadcasting station. Be- 
cause radio waves travel best over salt water, 
he knew that a powerful Catalina-based 
transmitter would broadcast a better signal 
throughout southern California, The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission in Wash- 
ington, D. C., approved his idea of a 10,000- 
watt station at Avalon, using the excellent 
mid-dial frequency of 740 kilocycles. When 
his new station began broadcasting in June 
1952 reception reports poured in from Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Santa Barbara, hun- 
dreds of other southland communities and 
even distant Arizona and Nevada, 

Due to its unique island location, KBIG 
reached remote areas never before serviced 
by Los Angeles County radio. 


PROGRAM POLICY WINS BIG AUDIENCE 


KBIG went on the air with the program 
formula, “Music you like and just enough 
news.” This, according to an extensive sur- 
vey, is what the public. prefers. Furthermore, 
the station featured frequent time signals 
and avoided excessive talk by announcers. 

Mail response and audience surveys soon 
proved this formuls right. Fan letters called 
KBIG the freshest influence in radio. The 
same program policy continues at KBIG and 
has been extended to Poole’s new station, 
KBIF, now covering Fresno County and the 
San Joaquin Valley, America's richest agri- 
cultural area. 


WINS RADIO OSCAR FIRST YEAR 


Just a year and a half old, KBIG already 
has assembled awards of public recognition. 
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The Radio and Television News Club of 
Southern California Judged KBIG’s hourly 
5-minute news strips the best news reporting 
of any nonnetwork station. The Avalon Ro- 
tary Club gave John Poole its annual award 
as head of the organization contributing 
most to the welfare of Catalina Island. The 
Association of Advertising Men, New York, 
gave him runner-up honors in its annual 
Outstanding advertising man-of-the-year 
awards. Minute magazine presented the 36- 
year-old broadcaster its up-to-the-minute 
award. Billboard magazine accorded KBIG 
promotion activities runner-up position, the 
only western radio station honored in this 
annual nationwide competition. 


JOHN POOLE BROADCASTING ADDS TELEVISION 


With two radio stations successfully on 
their way, John Poole Broadcasting Co. turns 
its attention to television. This month 
KBID-TV, channel 53, Fresno, will begin op- 
erations. Early this year, KBIC-TV, Los An- 
geles, first commercial UHF station, will be- 
gin testing on channel 22. Poole has also 
been authorized to build a television station 
in Sacramento. 

The John Poole broadcasting story is 
another American miracle of dynamic 
expansion. 


TEPS in New Orleans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. NORRELL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recoerp, I include the following: 

TEPS tn New ORLEANS 
(By Dr. George 8. Reuter, Jr.) 


While many will remember New Orleans 
as the world's most unusual city, or as the 
place where charming Miss Ruthanne Marr, 
of Warrensburg, Mo., twirled for Georgia 
Tech, the writer, his mother, and Mr. Jeff 
Davis Moore will always remember the re- 
gional Conference of Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards as having met in the 
Jung Hotel on January 4 and 5. The writer 
and Mr. Moore represented Arkansas A. and 
M. College at this meeting. 

The subject was Competent Teachers for 
America’s Schools. Dr. George H. Deer, pro- 
fessor of education, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, presided at the opening session. Dr. 
N. B. Red“ Hackett, executive secretary, 
Louisiana Education Association, gave the 
words of welcome. Dr. T. M. Stinnett, exec- 
utive secretary, National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, gave a long but outstanding keynote 
address. 

Arkansas, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mis- 
sourl, and Tennessee were represented. Ar- 
kansas had 37 representatives. 

While Rev. Ralph Templin, a Methodist 
minister, was fasting last summer on fruit 
Juice and dry cereal for 12 days “in sorrow 
and repentance for the sin of my country,” 
this conference took a positive point of view. 

The eight group topics were: Projecting 
Enrollments and Personnel Needs, Increasing 
the Total Pool of Céllege Students, Develop- 
ing Selective Recruitment Programs, Im- 
proving Teacher Education Programs and 
Facilities, Utilizing Adjustments To Alleviate 
Teacher Shortages, Increasing the Attractive- 
ness of the Profession, Developing Commu- 
nity Standards for Good Schools, and Devel- 
oping Certification Policies, The writer 
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served on the fifth group, while Mr. Moore 
was a member of the sixth group. 

The writer had a rare opportunity of serv- 
ing with Dr. Walter Harrington Ryle, presi- 
dent, Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville, Mo. The last year that Dr. 
Ryle was superintendent of schools of 
Holden, Mo., which was 1926-27, the writer 
Was a student in the first grade. 

Dr. J. B. White, dean, college of education, 
University of Florida, presided at the second 
general session, while Dr. Forrest W. Murphy. 
dean, college of education, University of Mis- 
sissippi, presided at the final session. 

Meetings of this type indicate the fine, 
positive leadership in American education. 
God willing, the future can be wonderful for 
all American children in America’s schools. 


Lawrence, Mass., Prisoners of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the address I delivered at the dinner re- 
ception by the city of Lawrence, Mass., to 
three local men who were -prisoners of 
war in Korea. This event was held on 
Saturday, November 28, 1953, at St. 
Mary's Auditorium, honoring Conrad 
Provencher, Phillip Bourbeau, and Leo 
Dwyer, in celebrating their return, 

The address follows: 

I bring you the Nation’s tribute from 
Washington, a city that may seem to be far 
away and impersonal. 

It was the executive department of the 
Federal Government that made the decision 
to send American troops to Korea, 

The President did not make this decision 
lightly. He thought of the soldiers and their 
families, of their duty, and his duty. There 
would be suffering for some to protect the 
many. All along the world situation had 
been most serious. The Communist aggres- 
sion, swift and bold, had to be met and 
stopped in its tracks or we would be forced 
into successive appeasements toward that 
final day when we would stand alone. 

Communism as of today has been con- 
tained at a price. 

We have suffered casualties, including the 
sufferings of our men who were prisoners 
of war. 

Tonight we celebrate the safe return of 
young men from the land of the walking 
dead. 

The Federal Government rejoices, together 
with your city and your State. From Wash- 
ington you receive greetings somewhat differ- 
ent from the greetings that summoned so 
many to the Armed Forces of our country. 

A grateful Nation has a program of bene- 
fits to make up, in part, for the sacrifices 
you made for us. 

More than this it will forever hold in its 
heart the memory of your courage and your 
patience. : 

If we did not have young men to fight 
and endure for us when danger threatens, it 
would not be long before all men, women, 
and children in the United States would be 
enslaved by the permanent captivity of 
communism, 

To be in the hands of such a-merciless 
enemy is frightening to think of. Thanks 
to you and all your t comrades we 
have been spared such a fate. You bought 
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us time in which to repair our weakened de- 
fenses. As the free world becomes stronger 
day by day, the danger of attack lessens. We 
may have to retain our security forces for 
many years to come s0 that will 
be held in check. We can never afford to be 
as weak as we were 3½ years ago. 

From June of 1950 until the summer of 
1953 the people of the United States were 
not indifferent to the trial by fire that our 
men were going through in Korea. 

Perhaps we did not show it. On the sur- 
face, life in the United States went on as 
usual. In the quiet solitude of the night, 
looking up to the stars, every American in 
turn felt anxiety for you out there on the 
other side of the world fighting a cruel and 
fanatical enemy. 

Your families bore the brunt of worry. 

Other folks, from Alabama to Kansas to 
Montana, were prisoners too, even here in the 
States—prisoners of fear. Not knowing what 
was happening to you, our fellow Americans, 

Tonight we offer a prayer of thanksgiving 
because you have come back to us. 

The curtain is closing over the past and 
your harrowing experiences. A new chapter 
of living is opening up for you, bringing 
peace, security, and happiness. 

In this Joyous family reunion, there must 
be some room for Uncle Sam. 

So move over, mom and dad, and the 
missus and the children, for a lot of people 
want to shake the hands of Conrad Proven- 
cher, Philip Bourbeau, and Leo F. Dwyer. 

They are soldiers first, but tonight we 
can overlook military formalities to put our 
arms sround the shoulders of three friends. 

As a representative of the United States 
Government, I want to get somewhere in the 
line—anywhere—so that I will have a chance 
to say to each of them: “We are so glad to 
welcome you home.” 


Statement by David J. McDonald on the 
President’s Message on the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mrs, BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Recor the following statement is- 
sued by President David J. McDonald, of 
the CIO Steelworkers Union, on the 
President’s message on the Taft-Hartley 
Act: 

President Elsenhower’s message to Con- 
gress proposing amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act utterly fails to achieve the just- 
ness and fairness which the President 
pledged during his election campaign. 

The few minor proposals which purport to 
mitigate only some of the many harsh pro- 
visions of the act are completely overshad- 
owed by other proposals of major conse- 
quence which would make the act even 
more antilabor than at present, 

In contradiction of his campaign promise 
to lessen the extent of Government inter- 
ference in labor relations, the President's 
recommendations for Government conducted 
strike ballots would substantially increase 
such interference on the part of employers. 

As detailed in Senator SmrrnH’s bill imple- 
menting the President’s message, a vote 
would be conducted by the NLRB during a 
strike to determine if a majority of the em- 
ployees desire continuation of the strike. 
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Such a provision can only lead to inten- 
sified and prolonged industrial strife. Heated 
and emotional election campaigns by both 
parties to a dispute would replace the calm, 
sober judgment and good faith bargaining 
which are essential for expeditious resolu- 
tion of the dispute. 

This recommendation of the President is 
aimed at discrediting the leaders of a strik- 
ing union and, in effect, provides the pro- 
cedure for decertifying a union during a 
strike. It would thus be a powerful weapon 
on the side of struck employers. 
„ Surely, the recommendation does not gibe 
with the President's prior statements con- 
cerning the necessity for having free and 
responsible unions. 
It should be kept in mind that the steel- 
workers union has its own democratic pro- 
for authorizing strike action. No 
may be called without the sanction 
of the steelworkers’ wage-policy commit- 
tee. This committee consists of elected of- 
of the union and elected representa- 
from local unions throughout the Na- 


Furthermore, in strike votes held under 
the discredited election provisions of the 
Smith-Connally Act, members of the steel- 

voted overwhelmingly in favor of 
action. 

The President also recommended chang- 
Ing the checkoff provisions of the act to per- 
mit employees to revoke voluntary checkoff 
authortzation at any time. At present revo- 

tion is permitted once a year. Certainly 
‘this is sufficient protection for an employee 
‘who signs a voluntary authorization card. 

This would also weaken the 

security and would upset industrial 

stability, since for revocation 

t be started at any time during the life 

of the contract. In addition it would create 

old bookkeeping and administrative 
blems for unions and employers. 

Other provisions of the message, such as 

dealing with Federal-State responsibil- 
ty, also represent a backward step. Cer- 
y Congress should take no action on 
far reaching recommendations with- 
Hut hearings. 


Juvenile Delinquency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr, FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, much 
Serious thought and a good deal of sober 
attention is presently being given to the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. Mr, 
J. Edgar Hoover calls it the most press- 
ing problem of our day. I know that my 
colleagues here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives recognize the severity of the 
problem and the proportions to which it 
has grown. The Providence Visitor, of 
Providence, R. I., in its issue of December 
10, 1953, carried an interview on the sub- 


PRIEST, Teen-Ace EXPERT, 'TRACES GUTLT yor 
DELINQUENCY TO VARIOUS SOURCES 

Brooxtrn, N. T. - Who is to blame for 
Juvenile delinquency? A priest who has 
given teen-age missions to thousands of 
youth—tough ones, too—gave this answer: 

“A generation of broken homes and di- 
vorced parents, a cowardly minority of cor- 
rupt officers of the law, a daily press that 
glorifies vice and crime, a Hollywood that 
debases virtues, a billion-dollar business in 
filthy literature, a school system that gradu- 
ates spiritual morons—all these have joined 
hands to make teen-agers the scapegoat for 
their own failings.” 

Some of the testimony at a current con- 
gressional committee probe of juvenile crime 
has struck Father Daniel Egan, S. A., of 
Graymoor Garrison, N. Y., as the “buck pass- 
ing" variety. 

“One gets the suspicion that teen-agers 
have suddenly become responsible for all the 
ills of modern society,” he commented. “An 
older generation seems bent on deliberately 
passing over to teen-agers the blame that 
rightfully belongs to itself.” 

Father Egan with more than 100 teen-age 
missions and retreats as background, out- 
lined the sources he believes are the princi- 
pal causes for crime increases among youth. 

Parents: “Lack of spiritual food in the 
home” will gradually weaken a young per- 
son. Bad parents leave God, religion, prayer 
out of home life; they feed and clothe their 
children's bodies but take little or no care 
for the spiritual life, exposing their children 
to the germs of a sin-infested society.” 

Even good-parents sometimes make no 
“real effort to understand and guide their 
children through the dificult temptations of 
youth which exist today on every corner, at 
every date, every party, every high school.” 

Schools: The American school system 18 
telling youth Knowledge is goodness; the 
more you know, the better you are * * * 
Yet if this were true, America would be a 
land of saints.” 

Without God in the schools, youths receive 
no training of the will, no teaching of prin- 
ciples of right and wrong. “By logical sug- 
gestion, teen-agers now have the idea that 
morality depends on customs; goodness and 
badness are as changeable as high-school 
fads; whatever the crowd does is right.” 

“What then are we to expect of our teen- 

? In the hands of too many pagan edu- 
cators during the formative years of their 
life, they learn nothing about God, nothing 
about the soul, nothing about life's pur- 
pose * * And the tragic results are just 
beginning.” 

The press: “Through the medium of lurid 
pictures and realistic stories of all forms of 
vice and crime, today's newspapers are actu- 
ally selling crime to teen-agers. And when 
the teen-agers buy the very articles they ad- 
vertise, the same newspapers then condemn 
the teen-agers. * * Today's newspapers 
are advertising crime. Teen-agers merely 
falling for the advertisements.” 

The police: Evidence of corruption in Gov- 
ernment, and police who abuse their author- 
ity create resentment among youth. “It Just 
doesn’t make sense to a teen-ager when a 
policeman drives them off the street and yet 
is blind to the real crimes that stare him in 
the face.” 

Ive had the experience several times as a 
Priest of standing on a corner just talking 
with teen-agers when suddenly a police car 
pulls up and tough cop yells: ‘Okay, ‘you 
guys, beat it Get moving!’ Even as a priest 
I felt within me a burning resentment.” 

As for being in gangs, “teen-agers just have 
to be together—That’s part of growing up.” 

Where are teen-agers to go to recreate? 
“If half the billions spent on crime detection 
were spent on its prevention there would be 
far less so-called Juvenile delinquents.” 


, 
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Filthy literature: “No one seems too much 
concerned, but the business of filthy litera- 
ture is doing more harm to teen-agers than 
the whole narcotics trade. Taking narcotics 
has fearful physical consequences that peo- 
ple can see. But sex literature sold at corner 
newsstands and drug stores is responsible for 
more crimes than most people suspect. 
When purity goes, it leaves a teen-ager with 
such a weakened personality that he quickly 
and easily becomes a victim to all forms of 
vice. I doubt if the average parent has even 
the slightest suspicion of what can be bought 
at the corner drugstore." 

Summing it all up, Father Egan said: 
“Teen-agers are more sinned against than 
sinning.” 

Then, returning to his teen-age mission of 
Brooklyn youths, he apologized, “Pardon me. 
I have 900 kids here now. Tough ones, tool” 


The Paradox of Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Lawrence 
Sunday Sun, Lawrence, Mass., on Janu- 
ary 17, 1954: 

THE PARADOX or SURPLUSES 

Last week there came out of Washington 
official word that the Federal Government 
can do nothing about allocating business to 
so-called distress areas of New England un- 
less manufacturers in this region can bid 
successfully for the orders in the open com- 
petitive market. It ts not a new story. It 
is just reiteration of what we have been told 
before. 

In other words, the Government will not 
order cloth from mills in New England just 
for the purpose of stockpiling to keep our 
textile workers on the job. The answer, 
again, is no. We got it from the Democrats 
and we got it from the Republicans. 

Yet, the Republicans, just like the Demo- 
crats, keep on buying butter. Producers of 
butter keep on turning the stuff out in merry 
fashion. knowing that all they make over and 
above the market demand will be bought by 
the Government for 65 cents a pound and 
stored away. The surplus is now being 
stored away at the rate of one thousand 
tons a day. Uncle Sam now is the world's 
greatest butter-owner. He has one hundred 
and thirty-one thousand tons of it. 

While New England was being told last 
week that the Government will not send 
orders to distress areas, a businessman in 
Minnesota asked the Department of Com- 
merce if he could buy a quantity of Uncle 
Sam's surplus butter at 50 cents a pound to 
ship behind the iron curtain. The answer 
was no. Not qualifying as an international 
economist, we can't say whether the refusal 
was justified or not. It is the opinion of a 
lot of Americans that someone (besides the 
producers) should derive some benefit from 
all that butter we have stored away. We 
must have friends somewhere who could use 
it; and it may be said that the Government 
has taken a loss on so many things that it 
certainly could not squirm over giving a 
bountiful supply of it to public institutions 
in the United States—first, 

The butter situation brings us down to the 
question of giving producers of cloth an 
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equal consideration. If we can keep 131,000 
tons of surplus butter, which is perishable 
and is expensive to keep in storage, why can't 


We produce cloth and let the Government 


buy the surplus at a fair support price? 

We—all of us—aere giving money away, 
anyway, to the butter producers, and we 
Might as well give away the butter, too, 
And, if we could do that, why not give away 
a lot of good American cloth? Put both 
butter and cloth on our mothballed mer- 
Chant ships and dump them both in the 
Countries of our friends to help to feed and 
Cloth them. It certainly would be good, 
Substantial propaganda in favor of the dem- 
Ocratic form of government. It certainly 
Would show up the Communist part of the 
world, which couldn't even try to equal the 
gitt. 

Not only do we need to keep the friends 
We have, but we need to adopt tactics which 
Will stop the steady progress of communism 
among the underprivileged, underfed, under- 
Clothed peoples of the world who will listen 
to any elaborate promises in the hope that 
their lot will be improved. 

It Is recalled that, during World War II. we 
zent large quantities of butter to our Soviet 
Russian allies as an outright gift. But, 
rather than distribute it among the starving 
People in Soviet-dominated countries, the 
Russians—after the “brass” had taken what 
it wanted, used the butter to lubricate their 
Military vehicles. 

We believe that textile manufacturers and 
the hundreds of thousands of persons who 
have depended on that industry for a liyeli- 
hood in the United States are as much en- 
titled to consideration in price supports and 
the handling of surpluses as are the pro- 
ducers of butter. 

Not to be selfish about it, why not give 
existing textile manufacturing firms all over 
the country, North and South, a go-ahead 
Signal to produce a standard type of fabric, 
With the first objective being to get the looms 
turning, and the second objective being to 
Use the surplus to spread the doctrine of 
democracy all over the world, by showing 
People everywhere that our productive ma- 
Chinery and our way of life have no equal 
in any totalitarian or socialistic state. 

Over the years, we have spent perhaps 
Uncountable billions of dollars in almost 
futile efforts to publicize America as a force 
for peace, to show ourselves as we really are 
& generous, as well as a productive neighbor 
Who is willing to give liberal quantities of 
What he does not need himself, to improve 
the well-being of his fellowman. 

At every turn, the Communists have en- 
deavored, sometimes successfully, to frus- 
trate our efforts. They actually were 
Stunned by the success of our give-away 
Program in Germany. Food and clothing 
for people everywhere, shipped over the seas 
in our great but almost completely idle mer- 
chant fleets, would be a knife in the back for 
communism, : 


Indiana Popcorn Production Leads 
= Nation for 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 
. Mr. BEAMER, Mr. Speaker, under 


Unanimous consent, I include an article 
from the Indianapolis Star under date 
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of December 23. Indiana is proud of its 
Many accomplishments: 


INDIANA Popcorn Propuction Leaps NATION 
For 1953 

WasHiIncTon.—Indiana is the popcorn- 
growingest State in the country, the Agricul- 
ture Department disclosed yesterday. 

Hoosier cornfields this year provided 74 

million pounds of succulent kernels so high- 
ly prized by the Saturday matinee set. The 
Hoosier popcorn harvest came from 40,000 
acres, 
The Indiana production was equal to 24 
percent of the entire output of the 11 com- 
mercial popcorn States for 1953, Ilinois ran 
second to the Hoosiers with 48 million 
pounds. The national production was listed 
as 308 million pounds. 

The popcorn harvest was the second largest 
on record. The Hoosier production was a 
record for Indiana. Yellow varieties mado 
up 83 percent of the popcorn grown in the 
Nation. ` 


National Debt Burden 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE ~. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, it is en- 
tirely appropriate in connection with 
that wise and vigorous effort to have 
economy in Government, which should 
be the ideal of the Federal Government, 
to know that we may proceed in a con- 
fident—not in a panicky—spirit, first, to 
pay our bills which dictates the pro- 
posed increase in the debt limit and, sec- 
ond, to provide what is needed for the 
Nation's security without shortchanging 
its human and material resources at the 
same time. The appended analysis of 
the national debt burden shows that the 
American economy is vigorously and ef- 
fectively holding its own year after year 
and that we are on top of our debt bur- 
den and it is not on top of us: 


From the New Shin E gad of October 4, 
1953 


NATIONAL Dest BURDEN SHOWS DROP 
(By Burton Crane) 


te an increase in net publie and pri- 
vate debt in this country since the end of 
1946, the national debt burden has actually 
fallen. At the end of 1952 it stood at 190 
percent of national income, against 187 per- 
cent at the end of 1951, 221 percent at the 
end of 1946, 184 percent in 1943 and 425 
percent in 1933. 

New debt compilations were published in 
the September issue of the Survey of Current 
Business, prepared by the Department of 
Commerce. They show a slight upward 
movement In public net debt since 1946— 
only $6,700,000,000—with Federal debt drop- 
ping and borrowings by States and munici- 
palities gaining 813. 200,000,000. 


RISE IN FARM DEBT 


They show a rise in farm debt from 
$7,700,000,000 to $15,100,000,000 in that game 
period. They show corporation debt—under 
the impetus of the excess-profits tax to a 
large extent—almost doubling from $85,300,- 
000,000 to $167,400,000,000, But they show 
other private debt zooming upward at a ter- 
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rific rate. In this category nonfarm mort- 
gage debt has jumped from $32,500,000,000 


to $74,800,000,000. Other debts of individu- 
als rose from $20,600,000,000 to $45,400,000,- 
000. Noncorporate and nonfarm private 
debt expanded almost 2% times in 6 years. 

Consumer credit, according to Federal 
Reserve Board figures, has expanded about 
2.7 times in this period. It stood at $25,705.- 
000,000 at the end of 1952. Other statistics 
indicate that auto loans outstanding rose 
from $900,000,000 to 88. 700,000. 000 between 
the ends of 1946 and 1952 and loans on salea 
of major household goods jumped from 
$3,200,000,000 to $9,800,000,000. In these 2 
categories about 60 percent of all sales were 
made on time last year. They accounted 
for roughly two-thirds of all consumer credit. 

Two figures are commonly used in discuss- 
ing the Federal debt. The first—not shown 
in the accompanying charts—is the gross 
debt. The second is the net debt, making 
adjustments for the assets held by Govern- 
ment corporations and agencies. 

In 1929 the gross debt stood at $16,300,000,- 
000, which was 18.7 percent of the national 
income of 887.400, 000.000. By the end of 
1932 Government deficit borrowing had 
raised it to $20,800,000,000 but national in- 
come had fallen to make this debt 49.4 per- 
cent. Although the end of 1937 saw the 
debt at $37,300,000,000, this was only 50.7 
percent of national income, so greatly had 
the latter increased. 

When the war broke out at the end of 1941, 


the percentage was 55.8. At the end of 1945 


Federal gross debt had been expanded to 
$278,100,000,000, which wah 1521% percent of 
national income in that year. That propor- 
tion has dropped steadily in every year since 
then. At the end of August, 1953, with the 
debt higher than it has been since early 
1946, its percentage of national income was 
only 87.6. 
PRODUCTIVITY IGNORED 

Arguments of the past regarding the debt 
burden have customarily ignored the rising 
productivity of the American economy, for 
which the lowest estimate is 1.7 percent, 
compounded annually. If our gross Federal 
debt remains inside the $275,000,000,000 debt 
limit and if productivity ralses national in- 
come by 1.7 percent a year for 27 years, the 
debt burden will return to the 55.8 percent 
level of the end of 1941. 

In other words, increases in national in- 
come will have wiped out the entire bur- 
den—although not the apparent amount— 
of World War II Federal debt. Our debt 
will rest no more heavily on the earning 
power of the people than did that of 1941. 

If 24% percent is used as the annual im- 
provement factor, the debt burden will be 
back to the 1941 level in 1814 years. 

Following are representative figures on net 
public and private debt at year-ends since 
1929: 


Net debt figures of United States 
[Billions of dollars] 


7.7] 185) 161.2) 3.9 218 
N. 9 21.3) 1947) 82.0 419 
41.0 243) 127.5] 76.9 425 
55.3 | 382) 127) 758 248 
726) 563) 139.0] 83.4 24 
265. 4 | 252.7 | 140.0] 2 22 
243.3 | 229.7 | 154.2 | 93.5 221 
237.7 | 223.3 | 180.3 | 104 9 zi 
232 7 | 216.5 | 201.6 | ko 195 
236.7 | N86 | 211.3 | 117.8 26 
239.4 | 218.7 | 248.8 | 139.6 aM 
242.0 | 2187 | 270.2) 1518 187 
250.0 22 302.7 | 167.4 1” 
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Changes in net private debt since the end 
of 1946 have been as follows: 


Net debts of private borrowers 
{Billions of dollars] 


822825 


Government statisticians measure the non- 
farm noncorporate mortgage debt—mostly 
on 1- to 4-family dwellings—and consumer 
credit against disposable personal income, 
The aggregate of the two ranged upward to 
about 56 percent of disposable personal in- 
come in 1932 and 1933 and dropped to about 
16 percent in 1945, due both to rising income 
and to wartime restrictions on consumer 


finance and nonessential construction. By. 


the end of 1952 the figure was at 37 per- 
cent. 

Unfortunately, the mortgage figure for 
August of this year is not available but a 
comparison on consumer credit is possible, 
In 1929 it accounted for 7.6 percent of dis- 
posable personal income. In 1940 it went 
to 10.8 percent. In 1945 the figure was 3.7 
percent. If one estimates disposable income 
for the third 1953 quarter as the same as that 
for the second quarter—gross national 
product is expected to be virtually un- 
changed—and uses the consumer credit fig- 
ure for August, the proportion turns out to 
be 11.7 percent. 


— — 


TVA Appropriations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include the following resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas the Tennessee Valley area is 
threatened with a power shortage, which if 
permitted to materialize, will adversely af- 
fect the growth and development of the area 
in the entire country, and will also impair 
national defense in cases of an emergency; 
and 

Whereas the Tennessee Valley Authority 
(TVA) has materially contributed to the de- 
velopment of the Tennessee Valley area, 
which in turn has redounded to the benefit, 
development, and growth of the entire Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas the program being undertaken by 
the TVA is of such a comprehensive nature 
that it benefits the entire Nation and not 
Just the section in which the TVA facilities 
are located; and 

Whereas adequate appropriations are need- 
ed to maintain, operate, and further develop, 
the TVA to provide sufficient facilities to 
meet the needs of the Tennessee Valley area 
and national defense needs in case of an 
emergency; and 

Whereas it is the belief of the mayor and 
Bonrd of Aldermen of the City of Corinth, 
Alcorn County, Miss., that the TVA is a na- 
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tional asset and should be further encour- 
aged and fostered: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the mayor and Board of 
Aldermen of the City of Corinth, Alcorn 
County, Miss. — 

That the President and Congress of the 
United States are hereby respectfully re- 
quested and petitioned to continue support- 
ing the TVA by adequate appropriations to 
carry out and develop the TVA program. 

That copies of this resolution be mailed to 
the President of the United States; to the 
Honorable JohN C. STENNIS and the Honor- 
able James O. EasTLAND, United States Sena- 
tors from the State of Mississippi; to the 
Honorable Tuomas G. ABERNETHY, United 
States Congressman from the State of Missis- 
sippi; to the Citizens for TVA., Inc.; and to 
the Daily Corinthian. 

LesLie Horn, Mayor. 


Beware of the Sales Tax Under Any Name 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr: Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I wish to include the 
following address I delivered over 
WMEX, Boston, Mass., on Saturday, No- 
vember 21, 1953: 

It will be a pleasant change for the aver- 
age American to get a 5- or 10-percent re- 
duction in his income tax at the next ses- 
sion of Congress which begins early in 
January. 

It is not much, but at least it is some- 
thing. 

It may pay for the kids’ dental bills, or 
make it easier to have a week’s vacation at 
the beach, or help to replace dad's suit which 
is getting stringy at the cuffs and the heels. 

That is, if they let us keep this sayings 
in taxes. 

However, I am not so sure that they will. 
I think it only fair to warn you ahead of 
time of a plan afoot to turn this giveaway 
into a takeaway. So that you, the con- 
sumers, can block it before it becomes law. 

The whole plot reminds me of the pick- 


“pocket who presented a large bouquet to his 


victim with one hand while he relieved him 
of his wallet with the other. 

Now don't misunderstand me. I have no 
intention of putting the Federal Govern- 
ment and a petty thief in the same class. 
Far from it. We need a great deal of money 
to provide for defense and other public 
services. The people in Washington would 
prefer to collect this money in a way that 
would not hurt or anger people. They often 
employ the device of hidden taxes or the 
method of taxation in disguise on the theory 
that what you don't know won't trouble you. 

The forthcoming income-tax reduction 
will be most welcome as long as they don’t 
try to cancel it out by imposing a’sales tax 
on us. 

They may call it a manufacturers sales tax 
and make it appear that business will as- 
sume the burden and not the consumers. 
There was a time when this would fool 
people. Experience has since taught us that 
this and similar taxes are passed along 
through increased prices. The family budget, 
as always, is the one that takes the licking. 

Administration spokesmen have hinted at 
a Federal sales tax on a number of occasions 
and in a roundabout way. 
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The National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce have come out for it in no uncer- 
tain terms. 

The NAM president called for a uniform 
tax of 4% to 5 percent on all manufactured 
goods, except food and food products, to 
begin on April 1, 1954. 

Organized labor, small business, and con- 
sumer groups are opposed to such a levy. 

Income taxes are based on the ability to 
pay. The more money you make the more 
money you pay, not only in amount but 
percentage-wise also. Most people will 
agree that this is the fairest formula. The 
Sales tax works the other way. As an illus- 
tration we may take movie, cigarette, and 
gasoline taxes that are presently being col- 
lected by cities, States, and the Federal 
Government. If a man earns over $7,500 & 
year he hw to give up 4.6 percent under 
this form of sales tax. If he makes between 
$3,000 and $4,000 he is clipped for 8.4 per- 
cent. But if his income goes down below 
$1,000 the tax goes up to 11.8 percent. 

You can imagine what it will be like if 
they blanket most of the things that you 
buy with this type of tax bite. 

Here's the way it works: They will prob- 
ably avoid a retail sales tax whereby you 
would know at once, at the time of the pur- 
chase, just how much you would be paying 
to the United States Treasury on every 
article. That would be too open and direct. 
Everywhere you turned you would find the 
Federal Government reaching for extra 
money from your pocketbook. This would 
lead to a storm of public protest and per- 
haps a buyers’ strike. 

To get around this, the masterminds will 
try to conceal the raid on your purse by 
calling it a manufacturers’ sales tax. 

Let's take some even figures to explain it, 
realizing that these would be applied right 
down the line to a long list of products, even 
those selling for less than a dollar. 

Suppose a 5 percent retail sales tax is col- 
lected on a $200 product. The Government 
would get $10. You would pay $210. Under 
a manufacturers sales tax, however, $10 more 
would be collected by the manufacturer, 
middlemen, and retailer, each charging a 
profit on the tax. Twenty dollars would be 
the final hidden tab that the consumer 
would have to pay, bringing the total cost 
of the product up to 6220, or 10 percent 
above the original selling price. 

If the manufacturer is made to pay a $10 
sales tax, he adds it to his price. Then 
comes the markup along the way, boosting 
the final retail price until it levels off at 
$220. You would pay $220 under a manu- 
facturer’s sales tax and $210 with a retail 
sales tax. Both are harmful. The only dif- 
ference is that one is worse than the other. 

We already have nearly 100 Federal re- 
tall and manufacturers’ assessments. Now, 
they want to add more. 

To take the sting out of it, so that the 
public won't realize what's going on, they 
may side step any mention of a genera) sales 
tax and cover up their moves by simply ask- 
ing Congress to add on many more products 
to the present list. 

Those who favor this means of raising 
revenues believe that we should not rely too 
much on taxing incomes but should trans- 
fer some of this burden toward consumption 
taxes on what we buy and use. 

They argue that it is unfair for our Na- 
tional Government to get 84 percent of its 
revenues from income taxes on persons and 
corporations while relying upon all other 
sources for the remaining 16 percent. They 
point to the example of great Britain, where 
the levy is better balanced, they claim—56 
percent of revenues from incomes and 44 
percent from indirect taxes on sales. 

The reason that a manufacturers’ levy 
is more costly to the consumer is that it 
pyramids. It is the practice of business to 
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Add a certain fixed percentage to the price 
it pays for each article. 

As between the two types of sales tax, the 
one applied at the factory is much easier 
to collect. There are less than 300,000 manu- 
facturers, but more than ten times that 
number of retailers. J 

Consumers will rebel, and it is better for 

em to do so now, to kill off this method 
at taxation before it becomes law. 

Retailers will object because they figure it 
Will restrict buying power. 

The 48 States will complain because they 
zee the Federal Government invading the 

t province of taxation left open to them. 

As that able newspaper, the Christian 
Science Monitor, observes: “But a uniform 
tax overlooks some important considerations. 
Bhould a bottle of perfume and a pair of 
Work shoes both be taxed 4% percent? 

erent products belong in different levels 
Of necessity and utility. 

“But we fear the NAM is not thinking 
Merely in terms of removing discriminations 
and inequities from Federal excise taxes. 

. Sligh, of the NAM, says his proposal 
Would bring in no more revenue from this 
source than do existing levies. And he 
Tefers to it as the first step on a firm road 
to fiscal security. 

“What then? Is the maufacturers’ sales 

to be urged as a whole or partial sub- 
Stitute for the graduated income tax? 
re has been no little talk of this in con- 
Servative circles. But the NAM must know 
Surely that along this road lies political 
dynamite. And the word ‘political’ cannot 
always be brushed aside as connoting mere 
demagoguery. What breaks out into politics 
Usually has roots down into the facts of 
ling. But it is one of those facts of liy- 
that the smaller the income the less 
Margin there is above the necessities of 
life until the margin becomes minus. And, 
Conversely, the larger the income the greater 
is the margin for luxuries, for savings, and 
tor support of government. Any proposal 
Which ignores this fact is in for a fight.” 

So comments the sage Christian Science 
Monitor. 

The excess-profits and income taxes bear 
heaviest on the rich, in contrast to the 
Sales impost—or imposition—which hits 

who can least afford it. 

It will be opposed by myself and most 
Congressmen from industrial areas. But we 
Reed help fram every consumer ir we are 

block this hidden attack on the average 
Person's pocketbook. 

A sales tax, however levied, however con- 
Sealed and d . is a wage cut for 
Workers, and a cut in income for farmers. 

families wouid suffer more than small 
families. 

The last time {t came before Congress was 
1932 when the administration of Herbert 
ver desperately needed new revenues, 

Republicans were joined by some Demo- 
rats, but the proposal was crushingly 
defeated. 

Today, however, a group of industrial, 
business, and financial leaders are determined 

put it through. They will coat it with 
Sugar to make it easy to take. [If it is ever 
Wallowed by the American public, it will 
Cause a belt tightening in the budget of 
every average family. And it will be a long 
e. if ever, before the damage is undone. 

In piain terms, the scheme is to transfer 
oo of the tax load to those least able to 

y. 2 

If they ever sneak over a sales tax, either 
at the retall or the manufacturers’ level, 
the sky will be the limit, 

That is my opinion. You make have 
another. : 

But you owe it to yourselves as consumers 
to ‘investigate this issue and make your 
Views known before time runs out. 

Thank you for listening and good evening. 
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An Economy Proposal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I fmelude 
editorials from the Reno (Nev.) State 
Journal and the Lynchburg (Va.) News 
in support of a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution to permit executive dis- 
approval of specific items in general ap- 
propriation bills. 

There has been much discussion over 
the course of the years concerning this 
problem. It is not a partisan matter. 
Every President in the last 50 years or 
so has made the same complaint, that 
he is often forced to sign into law bills 
calling for the expenditure of funds 
which he does not approve. If he re- 
fuses to sign, he runs the risk of de- 
priving the particular department or 
agency entirely of the wherewithal with 
which to operate. 

At least 39 of our States permit their 
governors to veto separate items, and 
in some cases, simply to reduce an item. 

It is true that the power of the purse 
lies in the Congress and should be jeal- 
ously guarded. It is equally true that, 
at times, appropriations are voted for 
expenditures that are not warranted, 
many of them for worthy purposes, but 
which could be eliminated or deferred. 

‘The dollar is our first line of defense. 
Unless we have the courage and the self- 
control to protect its value and its buying 
power, we have lost the very economic 
system which we are fighting to save. 
Our power to resist Communist forces 
abroad will be fatally undermined if we 


fail to preserve a basically sound econ- 


omy here at home. 

To do this will require great sacrifices 
on the part of each one of us. 

To do this and to make a real effort to 
reduce governmental expenditures Con- 
gress should be buttressed by power in 
the President to eliminate individual 
items which he feels are unwise, or, at 
least, deferable. Today that power does 
not exist. The President must accept or 
reject the complete bill in its entirety. 
He is often faced with a dilemma. He is 
practically forced to sign an appropria- 
tion bill. Otherwise he leaves an impor- 
tant Government department without 
funds, But he is frequently compelled 
to approve individual items in the bill he 
would never sanction if they were incor- 
porated in separate legislation. 

I appreciate the fact that adoption of 
this proposal for a constitutional amend- 
ment could not be effective to help our 
immediate situation due to the fact that 
ratification by the required number of 
States would take substantial time. I 
see no prospect, however, except that this 
will be a continuing problem. The 
sooner we come to grips with it, the 
better. 

To accomplish real economy in Gov- 
ernment operation requires the full co- 
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operation of both the executive and legis- 
lative branches of our Government. The 
President has voiced a sincere plea for 
strict economy. Congress should not 
deny him any weapon he can employ to 
bring about drastic reductions in nonde- 
fense, nonessential spending. We should 
open up our anti-inflation, pro-tax-cut 
arsenal by prompt enactment of legisla- 
tion to enable the President to disapprove 
individual expenditures in appropria- 
tions bills. 

In addition to House Joint Resolution 
43 proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment, I have also introduced House Res- 
olution 484 which would amend a basic 
act passed in 1842 by providing that for 
the purpose of the Executive veto, each 
separate item appropriating money shall 
be considered a bill within the meaning 
of the Constitution. 


Whether the necessary approach to 
this problem is by the constitutional 
amendment route is a debatable point. 
I lean toward the view that amendment 
to the Constitution is necessary. There 
can be little dispute, however, it seems 
to me, over the proopsition that we 
should set out at once down one or 
the other of these alternative roads to- 
ward fiscal reform. If a constitutional 
amendment is necessary, the time ele- 
ment involved furnishes an additional . 
reason for early action. 

Opposition to this legislation may be 
voiced in that it centers too great power ` 
in the President. Any step to enlarge 
Executive authority is certain to be 
viewed, and very properly, with some 
skepticism. Generally speaking, it is the 
position of many members, including my 
own position, that curtailment rather 
than enlargement of Executive powers is 
desirable. Particularly in the field of 
appropriations, the Congress has histori- 
cally been reluctant to yield any part of 
its control of governmental operations. 
When we are faced, however, with an 
operating deficit year after year, greater 
than the entire cost of running the Fed- 
eral Government 20 years ago, the time 
has come for us to reappraise our atti- 
tude. Right at this critical moment, it 
seems to me the most constructive sery- 
ice we could render would be to adopt 
every reasonable suggestion advanced to 
cut down the cost of running the Gov- 
ernment. a 

Although as a general principle, I am 
opposed to the grant of more power to 
the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment, I think we have reached the point 
where, on balance, the stern necessities 
of fiscal solvency should outweight our 
concern, proper as it is, for legislative 
sovereignty. 

It is true, of course, that the President 
might strike out some pet project of an 
individual member and that action 
would stand, unless revised by a two- 
thirds vote. But that is a chance I am 
prepared to take. I believe that, by and 
large, the people of this country would 
prefer to run the hazard that some par- 
ticular Federal project might be cur- 
tailed if they were reassured by the pros- 
pect of achieving a substantial overall 
reduction in spending. 
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I can think of no single action which 
the Congress could take which would 
be more likely to bring about long range 
and substantial savings of the taxpayers’ 
dollars than to provide for the Executive 
item veto. 

This is our opportunity to prove that 
we mean what we say about economy 
and are not rendering lipservice only. 
Admittedly, from time to time, the item 
veto will step on congressional] toes. Do 
we have the courage to endure that pain 
in order to serve the larger good of the 
entire Nation? I believe we do and that 
we would be applauded for evidencing 
that fact. 

The editorials referred to follow: 
[From the Reno (Nev.) State Journal of 
Tuesday, October 6, 1953] 

An Economy PROPOSAL 


The proposal to give the President of the 
United States the power to veto individual 
items in appropriation bills is likely to come 
up when Congress meets again. Many Presi- 
dents have favored it. 

Any Member of Congress who wants to 
put a brake on wild Government spending 
would have a strong motive to support it. 
But will the measure sponsored by Repre- 
sentatives KEATING and BENNETT fare better 
than its predecessors? With President Eisen- 
hower’s public support, it might. 

The lack of this presidential power has 
often made it possible for Congress to force 
expenditures a President—including Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Truman—would have 
preferred to ayold. In order to make sure 
of the essential appropriations contained in 
a bill and to avoid the often appalling con- 
sequences of killing them, Presidents have 
accepted unwise expenditures and Treasury 
raids that could hardly be justified. 

But a Congress genuinely bent on economy 
might well deprive its less scrupulous Mem- 
bers of their power of blackmail over the 
Chief Executive. 

But this is not the sort of issue over which 
voters and taxpayers become emotional. 
Even those who are aroused over economy 
in the abstract find it hard to get excited 
over the mere mechanics of government, 


[From the Lynchburg, (Va.) News, September 
26, 1953] 


Irem VETO POWER 

“At present, when Congress passes & bili 
to spend money, the President cannot ap- 
prove just parts of that bill, but must ap- 
prove it in full or turn it down in full. 
Should this be changed so that he can turn 
down some parts of the bill without turn- 
_ing down the entire bill?" 

This question was the subject of a re- 
cent Gallup poll and, as might be expected, 
the result was overwhelmingly for such a 
change, with more articulate expression from 
the public than is usual in a topic of this 
legal, technical nature. 

Only 13 percent of those interviewed 
voiced no opinion, in fact, with a bare 24 
percent against the change. The descrip- 
tion of the survey falls to note any of the 
reasons given by individual citizens for op- 
posing the change, but our surmise would be 
such comments as “it would complicate 
enormously the passage of the bill,” “the 
system has worked well enough nearly 200 
years,” “it might increase the Executive 
power over Congress, which is already too 
great,” “it would make even more complex 
the complex subject of appropriations.” 
None of these comments strike us as par- 
ticularly valid. 

But constitutional experts and students of 
political science have long contended that 
elimination of the expensive and often use- 
less little riders attached to huge appropria- 
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tions bills will save the taxpayer millions and 
results in better legislation. 

Presidents of both parties have expressed 
the need for an item veto power. Democrats 
and Republicans alike agree on its desir- 
ability, reflecting the nonpartisan nature of 
the issue. President Eisenhower has ex- 
pressed the view that it would be of great 
assistance to him. 

How can such a change be brought about? 
The cure, says Congressmen BENNETT (Dem- 
ocrat, Florida) and Krarwd (Republican, 
New York) is a constitutional amendment 
which they have drafted. That means a long 
road ahead, even if the battle isn't stren- 
uous—and it is unlikely that it would be in 
view of the overwhelming weight of public 
opinion for the change. 

It is interesting to note that the Con- 
federate Constitution provided for an item 
veto, leading Adlai Stevenson in last year's 
campaign to remark that the provision was 
“a classic example of the political genius of 
the South.” 


Repeal of Federal Tax on Gasoline and 
Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following excerpts 
from a speech delivered by me at a meet- 
ing sponsored by the Young Republicans 
of Clinton County, Iowa, December 15, 
1953: 


During the past 2 decades, the American 
people have endured taxation by expedience. 
Federal taxes have been levied, not with re- 
gard to justice or to sound economic prin- 
ciples, but by impulse and improvisation. 
As a result, our Federal tax structure is not 
really a structure at all but a tangled jungle 
of taxes that have sprung up without any 
plan of overall direction. 

It is time to call a halt to this trend of ex- 
pedient taxation. And I submit that a good 
place to start—an excellent place to start 
is with the Federal tax on gasoline. 

Here is an outstanding example of over- 
lapping taxation, of Federal invasion of a 
tax field that was originated by the States, 
thoroughly preempted by them and relied on 
by them to finance one of their major ac- 
tivities—highway development. 

The Federal gasoline tax was first imposed 
in 1932, after every State in the Union had 
imposed its own tax on gasoline for highway 
purposes. À 

It is interesting to go back and explore the 
motives that led the Federal Government to 
levy such a flagrantly duplicating tax on a 
product that had already achieved great prac- 
tical economic importance. Why was the 
Federal tax on gasoline first imposed? 


It was imposed because the Federal Gov- 
ernment found itself faced with a budgetary 
crisis in 1932 and felt an immediate need 
for additional revenue to tide it over a par- 
ticular emergency. It was with the 
strict and clear understanding—indeed with 
the public t this most unde- 
sirable and indefensible measure would be 
retained for 1 year only and then permitted 
to expire. 

The preliminary report on “double taxa- 
tion,” issued by the subcommittee of the 
House Ways and Means Committee on De- 
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cember 29, 1932, describes the passage of this 
tax by Congress. It states: 

“When the gasoline tax was first discussed 
in the House of Representatives of the 
United States, it was felt by many that this 
field of taxation was fully occupied by the 
States and should be left to them. The 
House did not include this tax in the revenue 
bill as transmitted to the Senate. The Sen- 
ate, however, in the light of later figures a8 
to the deficit and as to the probable tax 
yield, was obliged to amend the bill by in- 
cluding a tax upon gasoline.” 

In January 1933, when the Ways and 
Means Committee was holding hearings on 
the extension of the Federal gasoline tax for 
the following year, Chairman DOUGHTON 
said: “This was an emergency tax. I am 
sure Congress was reluctant to impose a tax 
on gasoline, but in order to balance the 
budget, Congress felt that it was necessary 
temporarily to impose a tax of 1 cent a gal- 
lon on gasoline.” - 

I could go on with many more quotations 
to show the misgivings of Congress about 
this tax and its determination that the tax 
would be permitted to expire immediately. 

But the promise that was made in 1932 re- 
mains to be kept. Twenty-one years have 
passed, and we still have a Federal tax on 
gasoline. The only difference Is, the rate of 
this tax today is twice what it was back in 
1932 when Congress reluctantly imposed this 
levy. 

Now the question may“ arise, why single 
out the gasoline tax for discussion? Con- 
gress imposes many different types of excis? 
taxes. That is true. But gasoline is in $ 
very different category than most of the 
other products taxed by the Federal Gov’ 
ernment, 

For one thing, many of the Federal excisê 
taxes are levied against luxuries, products 
like jewelry, perfume, cabaret entertain 
ment, cigarettes, and liquor. 

For another thing, gasoline stands alone 
as one product that is heavily and neces” 
sarily taxed by the States to support the con- 
struction and maintenance of their highway 
systems. 

It is an tronic commentary on our tax 
structure that such a luxury as a mink coat 
is taxed at 20 percent of its retail price, but 
here in Iowa a gallon of gasoline carries a 
total State and Federal tax burden of nearly 
33 percent of its retail price. 

Iowa needs its gasoline tax to build roads. 
It has levied a tax on gasoline for this pur- 
pose since 1925. It is seriously hampered by 
the fact that its major road-revenue tax is 
encumbered by the weight of an additional 
Federal levy. £ 

That is one of the reasons why our State 
legislature this year memorialized Congress 
to keep its long-deferred promise and repeal 
the tax on gasoline. A memorial to thé 
same effect was adopted and sent to Con- 
gress by the Fiftieth Iowa General As- 
sembly in 1943. 

I would like to make one very strong point 
about this matter of keeping the promise 
Congress made when it first imposed a Fed- 
eral tax on gasoline, 

There is a saying now, a joke, that nothing 
is so permanent as a temporary tax. It got 
to be a popular saying because many people 
believe it is true. We wonder why there 18 
so much cynicism about government. We 
wonder why people seem to have lost faith 
in the motives and the intentions of publie 
Officials, I think the case history of the 
Federal tax on gasoline goes a long way to 
explain this trend of thinking. 

Congress imposed the Federal gasoline tax 
with. the frank admission that it was un- 
fair and with the clear intention that it 
would be repealed. A promise that has been 
broken for 21 years—more than broken, shat- 
tered, by increases in the rate of this tax 
cannot help but undermine the faith of the 
people in their Government, 
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This breach of faith is underlined by these 
who now maintain that the Federal gaso- 
line tax must be preserved because it is the 
source of Federal highway aid grants to the 
States. Some persons make this claim be- 
cause they sincerely believe it. But others 
make it even though they should know bet- 
ter—they must know better. 

They must know that the Federal Govern- 
ment has a distinct responsibility to con- 
tribute to the support of our highway sys- 
tem, a responsibility that was ed 
trom the early days of this Republic. As far 
back as 1806, Congress passed an act to 
“regulate the laying out and making of a 
road from Cumberland in the State of Mary- 
land to the State of Ohio.” 

From this beginning developed our sys- 
tem of Federal highway aid to the States, 
which assumed its present form in 1916—16 
years before the adoption of the Federal 
gasoline tax. But Congress did not venture 
into the field of highway aid grants out of a 
Spirit of sheer generosity. Roads, let us 
remember, are of critical importance to the 
national defense. If we did not have roads 
for any other purpose—if we had no private 
automobiles, no trucks and no buses, we 
would still need roads to defend our country. 
We would need them for other matters which 
are distinctly Federal responsibilities—name- 
ly, carrying the mail and promoting inter- 
state commerce, whether by gasoline ve- 
hicle or by stagecoach and oxcart. 

When it adopted the present Federal high- 
way ald policy in 1916, and when it imposed 
the Federal tax on gasoline, 16 years later, 
there was not in the mind of Congress. the 
slightest intention of linking a tax on gaso- 
line, or any other tax, with road grants to 
the States. 

It is twisting logic as well as breaking 
faith to pretend a connection between a 
basic Federal policy of such long standing 
and this Federal tax. I would like to point 
out that the history of the Federal gasoline 
tax in itself denounces the theory that this 
Measure is linked with Federal highway ald. 

This tax was imposed in 1932 at 1 cent per 
Ballon to meet a Federal deficit. It was in- 
creased to 114 cents a gaHon to meet another 
fiscal crisis in 1933, and then reverted to its 
Original 1-cent rate at the end of the year. 
In 1940, with the defense crisis upon us, 
the Federal gasoline tax was again increased 
to 144 cents a gallon. In 1961, during the 
Korean war, the rate was boosted to 2 cents 
& gallon. 

I might say that in 1940 and 1951, when 

tax was increased, we heard no talk 
about it being connected with Federal high- 
way aid. We hear that claim only when an 
effort is made to repeal the tax. Yes; when 
More revenue is wanted, this is a general 
Tevenue tax that can be increased to finance 
Any and all activities of government. But 
if someone talks of repealing the Federal 
Gasoline tax, then it suddenly becomes di- 
rectly linked with Federal highway aid. 

I'd like to add that if there were any real 
linkage between this tax and Federal high- 
Way aid, then the Federal highway program 
Would not be aid at all but a profitmaking 
Proposition for the Federal Government. 
Our present Federal ald program is at the all- 
time maximum level of $575 million a year. 
But the Federal gasoline) tax costs motor- 
Vehicle owners alone some 8800 million a 
Year. On this basis, the motorist puts up a 
dollar in Federal gasoline taxes for every 
72 cents of Federal highway aid. 

Those who try to intimidate the taxpayers 
With the threat that repeal of the Federal 
Basoline tax will mean an end to Federal 
highway aid grants either don't know what 
they are talking about or don't care much 
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for the facts. To my mind, there isn’t any 
reason whatever why Congress should aban- 
don its 147-year-old practice of forwarding 
highway development, when it finally keeps 
its word and repeals the 21-year-old tem- 
porary tax on gasoline. 

As a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, I sponsored a bill in the Bist Congress 
to repeal the Federal tax on gasoline and the 
automotive excise taxes. I falled to secure 
enactment of this measure, and the Korean 
war made its passage out of the question. 
But now we are thinking about tax reduc- 
tion again, I intend to press for Federal gaso- 
line tax repeal. I intend to do what I can 
to see that our Government keeps its promise. 

This will be an important measure of tax 
relief to the people of the United States 
as a whole, who are paying close to a billion 
dollars a year in Federal gasoline taxes for 
both highway and nonhighway use of this 
product. It will be an important measure 
of relief to the people of our own State, who 
are paying about $16 million every year on 
this one tax. It will be an important meas- 
sure of relief to all people who must bear 
the heavy burden of this tax just because 
they have to use cars and trucks to earn a 
living. I mean people like the farmers of 
Iowa—89 percent of them own cars and use 
cars in their work, 29 percent of them own 
and rely on farm trucks. These are the peo- 
ple the Federal gasoline tax hurts. These 
are the people who have been Injured by the 
failure of Congress to keep its word about 
repealing this tax. 

Repeal of this tax will be a big help, too, 
for the States in their efforts to carry for- 
ward their highway policies. For they will 
no longer be competing with Washington 
for revenue for the gasoline which they must 
tax heavily to support their roads. 

Repeal of this Federal gasoline tax will 
put renewed vigor into the States’ rights 
movement—for it will mark the withdrawal 
of an unwarranted Federal encroachment 
upon a vital State-tax field, 

Repeal of this tax will go a long way 
toward clearing up the hodgepodge of du- 
plication in State and Federal tax policies. 
It will end one of the most horrible exam- 
ples of multiple taxation. 

But I think perhaps as much as anything 
repeal of this tax will restore the faith of 
the people in their Congress and will con- 
vince them of the sincere intention of the 
Federal Government to pull itself out of the 
20-year rut of makeshift legislation and ex- 
pedient taxation, 

Feeling now is strong against the Federal 
gasoline tax. Just this year the legislatures 
of more than 20 States—including our own— 
memorialized Congress to repeal] this levy. 

At the 45th annual meeting of the Confer- 
ence of State Governors last August, the 
chief executives of the States reiterated 
their appeal for the Federal Government to 
withdraw from the field of gasoline taxa- 
tion. Similar sentiments have been voiced 
by many leading organizations of farmers, 
businessmen, manufacturers, and highway 
users. 

Yes, public opinion and State government 
opinion stands firmly in opposition to the 
Federal tax on gasoline. What is needed 
now is congressional action. When elected 
a Member of the United States Senate from 
Iowa, I pledge myself to keep up and to 
intensify in that influential body the efforts 
I have already made to bring about the long- 
delayed removal of the Federal Government 
from the field of gasoline taxation. 

I believe in keeping nd I be- 
leve our Government, too, should keep its 
en to the sovereign people of this Na- 
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HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Tuesday, January 12, 1954, edi- 
tion of the Independence Examiner, In- 
dependence, Mo.: 

Marcks NaTION’s Moon 

President Eisenhower’s first state of the 
Union message was a thoughtful expression 
of his middie-of-the-road philosophy of 
government. 

He believes that under recent Democratic 
administrations the Federal Government had 
grown much too big and had taken far too 
strong a managerial hand in the individual 
American's affairs. 

So the President would return to the 
States and the local organizations as much 
as possible of the administration and opera- 
tion of programs affecting the citizenry. He 
would put control at the level where the 
problems exist and are best understood. 

At the same time, through the medium of 
tax reductions and similar adjustments, he 
would widen the individual's control over 
the money he earns, 

Mr. Eisenhower also would introduce busi- 
ness-tax and incentive policies to encour- 
age the further growth of individual and 
corporate economic enterprise in America. 
For he believes that the basic strength of the 
country lies in the productive results which 
follow when many men are free to make 
their own decisions. 

As part of this same aim, a trimmed-down 
Federal budget brought gradually toward 
balance must inevitable be envisaged. 

All these things favor a lifting of restraints 
upon the freedom of the individual and the 
economy as a whole, and a nding 
contraction of the area of government con- 
trol. Yet the President does not mean by 
these p to suggest that he would 
thereby abandon the average American to 
the cold winds of chance, 

He that in this difficult age, 
when not only the economic fate but the 
very life of a man in Independence may de- 
pend on a decision made in Moscow or Peip- 
ing, measures must be taken for the pro- 
tection of the people. 

So he would continue, in modified form, a 
system of price supports for the farmers, 
who are at the mercy of market and weather 
conditions beyond their control. He would 
extend social security to cover an additional 
10 million Americans not now secure in their 
declining years. He would stretch unem- 
ployment insurance to blanket in another 
6.5 million unprotected workers. 

Similarly, he would recommend certain 
changes in the country’s basic labor law— 
the Taft-Hartley Act—to correct what he 
thinks are inequities revealed by experience. 
And he would continue public housing, slum 
clearance, and suggest other measures to um- 
prove housing conditions for the American 
populace. Schools, health, and highways are 
not neglected in Mr. Eisenhower's broad plan 
for safeguarding the individual's welfare in 
an atmosphere conducive to his freest and 
fullest development, 
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Using a reasonably elastic gage, one might 
say that the same balance of considerations 
governs the President's foreign policy recom- 
mendations. 

His goal is peace, enforced by a defense 
impressive to any potential enemy. He be- 
lieves that defense, coupled with the arma- 
ment of our allies, is now sufficient to give 
the West the initiative in the struggle against 
communism. 

But Mr. Eisenhower is troubled lest that 
world initiative be maintained at the cost of 
a declining individual initiative at home, 
He wants free Americans kept secure from 
outside peril, but he does not wish them to 
be safe simply to endure the crushing weight 
of a mountainous tax load, or the octopus- 
like controls of the Federal bureaucracy. 

So he would have us shift our defensive 
reliance to greater air power and nuclear 
weapons, away from large ground armies, 
with the conviction that in time this tighter, 
more mobile force would not only be superior 
but an easier burden to bear. 

This is the middle of the road as Mr. 
Eisenbower sees it. It is not a spectacular 
course, but it appears as safe and sane as 
humans can make it. And there are large 
indications that this is the part of the high- 
way the American people are most eager to 
travel in this time of trial. 


Editorial Comment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from a recent issue of the Daily Star- 
Journal, Warrensburg, Mo.: 

An Exp To Bic GOVERNMENT 

More than likely big government is due 
for a trimming down in size. Many think- 
ing Americans have appealed for this for 
some time. Why? Exhorbitant costs. 
Dominating Influence. And then America 
grew on the idea of local and State inde- 
pendence. On the idea of individual initia- 
tive and enterprise. 

In the past year two independent boards 
of citizens, similar to the original Hoover 
Commission, were set up to devise sound 
ways to reduce the overgrown executive 
branch of the United States Government. 
What their findings will indirectly accom- 
Plish will, we believe, be beneficial to us all. 

The original Hoover Commission came up 
With some shocking revelations. Among 
them were: 

The Federal Government spent more than 
$500,000 in an effort to fire one employee. 

It required $10 worth of clerical effort for 
the Government to buy a 50-cent typewriter 
ribbon. 

The books of the post-office system were 
maintained by another agency—in Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

The Army tore down a camp in Alaska 
which had cost $16 million. The lumber 
was shipped to Seattle, where it was taken 
over by the Interior Department and re- 
shipped to a point in Alaska only 10 miles 
from the Army camp site. 

Agreement by military services on under- 
wear specifications alone would save the 
Government 87 million a year. 

Veterans Administration was taking four 
times as long as private companies to pay 
insurance claims to dependents and was us- 
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ing five times as much manpower per policy. 

More than 12,000 Federal employees were 
administering the affairs of 393,000 Indians, 
or 1 Federal employee for each 32 Indians, 

Ever hear so much tomfoolery? 

Well, it may be nearing an end. The re- 
cent commission has broader, more far- 
reaching authority than the first one several 
years ago, although it did a fine job, too. 
The new one was empowered to deal with 
policy as well as procedure. President Eisen- 
hower is for decentralizing Government. 
Many in Congress now are. 

The trend is definitely turning in the other 
direction. It looks like we may see the 
stufings knocked out of big Government, 


A Call to Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
' Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, from 
August 28 to September 2, 1953, the an- 
nual assembly of the National Jewish 
Youth Conference met at Camp Cejwin, 
Port Jervis, N. Y. The National Jewish 
Youth Conference is a permanent na- 
tionwide body representing 300 -local 
councils and is sponsored by the National 
Jewish Welfare Board. 

During the assembly, Seldon M. 
Kruger delivered to the delegates an ad- 
dress entitled “A Call to Leadership,” 
urging American youth to be vigorous 
defenders of freedom and liberty. Mr. 
Kruger has served as chairman of the 
National Jewish Youth Conference and 
the Young Adult Council of the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly, the co- 
ordinating body for youth organizations 
in the Unfted States, such as the Na- 
tional Student Association, United 
Christian Youth Movement, YMCA, 
YWCA, and the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. Mr. Kruger is also 
a member of the board of directors of 
the National Jewish Welfare Board and 
the National Council of the American 
Joint Distribution Committee. Cur- 
rently, he is serving as the United States 
representative on the executive commit- 
tee of the World Assembly of Youth, the 
international anti-Communist youth or- 


‘ganization, and is an accredited observer 


to the United Nations. 

His excerpted address is as follows: 
A CALL ro LEADERSHIP 

(Address by Seldon M. Kruger, chairman, 
National Jewish Youth Conference, at the 
annual assembly, National Jewish Youth 
Conference, August 28-September 2, 1953, 
Cejwin Camps. Port Jervis, N. Y.) 

INTRODUCTION 


Tt is really a pleasure for me to come be- 
fore you, the representatives of American 
Jewish youth, and to give to you an account- 
ing of our stewardship over the past year: 
You have received my annual report, which 
I hope you have all had a chance to read be- 
cause it summarizes the major activities of 
the conference since the 1952 annual assem- 
bly. The report indicates a record of prog- 
ress in face of what often seemed to be insur- 
mountable difficulties. The chief problems 
we faced were the need of more budget, 
achieving a sound basis cosponsorship, and 
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the International situation which has ef- 
fected the lives of us all and the gencral 
apathy and indifference which seems to bave 
settled in our communities. 

Tonight, instead of repeating what already 
appears in my annual report, I should like 
to discuss with you a problem which is of 
considerable importance to us as young 
Americans. 

Today we are passing through a period in 
which there is altogether too much fear, 
suspicion, and hate in the atmosphere. 
Never since the days of the alien and sedition 
Jaws of 1798 has there been a time when 
freedom to think, freedom to inquire, and 
freedom to speak were in greatér jeopardy: 
never a time when pressures for conformity 
to the prevailing mores were heavier. 

We have no thought police in the United 
States, but discussion, criticism, and debate 
can be stified by fear as well as by force. 
School teachers, Government clerks and 
Officials, and even businessmen can be 
frightened out of their rights under the first 
amendment as effectively as if that amend- 
ment were repealed, Of all forms of tyranny 
over the mind of man, none is more terrible 
than fear—to be afraid of being one's self 
among one's neighbors. 

Judge Learned Hand warns us of the dan- 
ger we face today in these eloquent words: 
“I believe that that community is already 
in process of dissolution where each man 
begins to eye his neighbor as a possible 
enemy, where nonconformity with the ac- 
cepted creed, political as well as religious, is 
a mark of disaffection; where denunciation, 
without specification or backing, takes the 
place of evidence; where orthodoxy chokes 
freedom of dissent; where faith in the 
eventual supremacy of reason has become 
so timid that we dare not enter our convic- 
tions in the open lists to win or lose. Such 
fears as these are a solvent which can eat 
out the cement that binds the stones to- 
gether; they may in the end subject us to 
a despotism as evil as any that we dread; 
and they can be allayed only insofar as we 
refuse to proceed on suspicion, and trust one 
another until we have tangible ground for 
misgiving.” 

There is an obvious explanation for the 
wave of fear which has engulfed too many of 
us, We are faced with real dangers. There 
is a conspiracy directed from Moscow aimed 
at undermining our securitý and the security 
of all free peoples and countries, Commu- 
nist agents have infiltrated into high places 
in organizations, Government, labor, and 
the arts. There has been a determined ef- 
fort to get our people to accept the Commu- 
nist ideology. And, as we meet here tonight, 
the agents of the Kremlin are busy—very 
busy indeed—trying to create dissension 
among the free nations and peoples and 
disunity within each of the target free na- 
tions. The goal of the Russian leaders is 
world conquest—nothing less. These are 
facts which we must keep in the forefront 
of our minds. 

Another real danger which we must wrap 
our minds around is the danger from the 

use of the wrong methods in combating the 
Communist menace. Of late some of our 
people—often good people—in their zeal to 
combat communism have been betrayed into 
using methods and measures which impair 
the sources of our strength. They are at- 
tempting to make criticism socially danger- 
ous and trying to force conformity through 
fear. Unless we wish to succumb to totali- 
tarianism, we must not use totalitarian 
techniques in battling against communism. 

The question is how to meet most effec- 
tively these real dangers with which we are 
faced. It is the supreme duty of those of 
us living in America today successfully to 
meet these challenges to our security and 
our freedoms. A large part of the answer, 
I believe, les simply iñ being brave. This 
does not mean that we ignore the dangers 
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nor that we be unconcerned, but we must 
get on top of our fears and be unafraid. 
Frightened people are too often irresponsible 
and some times dangerous. Only by. being 
unafraid can we protect this land of ours 
and keep it the land of the free. 

Being unafraid has a significant advantace 
in our fight for freedom. It immunizes us 
against those who would exploit our fears 
for their own political advantage. Hitler 
could never have taken over the German 
people if he had not first terrorized too many 
of them and then exploited those fears, It 
is difficult to disunite brave people because 
there is a camaraderie of courage which pro- 
vides a shield against those who try to set 
friend against friend—who try to fill us not 
only with fear but with suspicion and hate. 

Being unafraid means for us, as it did for 
our forefathers, something more than a will- 
ingnees to die on the battlefield. We must 
have the courage of our convictions. We 
must be for something—not just against 
something. We must be willing to speak 
out for freedom and for justice, When I 
say we must be willing to speak out for 
freedom, I mean quite specifically to speak 
out for every one of the rights defined in 
our basic document, the Constitution. 

We must not only be willing to speak up 
for freedom but also be willing to speak out 
against injustice. Our forefathers knew that 
a free society to endure must be a just so- 
ciety. Therefore, everyone concerned with 
freedom in America must be concerned about 
Justice, too. One reason why we must en- 
courage criticism is that we must encourage 
people to point out such injustices as re- 
main in America and to fight for their elimi- 
nation. An unjust society cannot long en- 
dure. An injustice against one person puts 
all in danger. Only by safeguarding the 
Tights of minorities do we safeguard the 
Tights of majorities. Racial and religious 
discrimination, special privilege, and in- 
equality of opportunity for growth are on 
the wane in this country: but. where they 
stin exist, these and other injustices must 
be discovered and rooted out. 


INTEGRITY 18 THE HEART OF THE MATTER 


Freedom can be lost by subversion from 
Within Just as readily as by intrusion from 
without. Therefore, integrity must be cou- 
pled with freedom 1f the battle is to be won, 

Occasionally one runs across men who 
seem not to know the significance of integ- 
rity and its relation to freedom. These are 
they who bring to the process of any en- 
deavor not an open mind but a prejudgment, 
They stand on some theory, conviction, or 
dogma which claims absolute validity, and 
Which in its nature is not amendable to revi- 
Sion in the light of evidence. They often 
Wear the scholar's garb and go through the 
motions of scholarly competence, but they 
lack that basic desideratum without which 
there is no integrity in thought or action: 
they are not ready to revise their convictions 
in the light of verified fact and experience. 
They do not engage in inquiry and teaching 
lor the purpose of testing a hypothesis and 
Tevising assumptions in the light of the evi- 
dence, Instead, they insist that all inquiry 
and all instruction are merely instruments 
to their preconceived end. This ls the game 
of the Communists. 

Consider an example, The lengths to 
Which the dogmatic compulsions of the 
Closed mind will drive its slaves are shown 
in the criminal absurdities of Kremlin anti- 
Semitism. 

Integrity is the heart of the matter. Given 
integrity, freedom has foundations; without 
it, all freedoms are endangered. No man 
Should be put in jeopardy for holding an 
Opinion; that is the meaning of freedom, 
But when an opinion holds a man freedem 
for him has become impossible because there 
ls no integrity in him. Free inquiry into 
the evidence in the continuing search for 
truth is beyond the capubilitics of the closed 
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mind. Thus, the man who lacks integrity 
disqualifies himself as a candidate for the 
fraternity of the free. He is committed in 
advance to the betrayal of freedom to what- 
ever dogma he es . He has the same 
standing in the citadel of democracy as any 
other traitor, and his treasonable presence 
within the college, organization, or govern- 
ment does not give him the right to claim 
the protection of the freedom which he has 
violated and which he seeks to destroy, It 
is not possible to give freedom to those who 
would destroy you with it. That is not de- 
mocracy but anarchy. The Communists, for 
example, say that any restriction on their 
activities is not democratic. Yet, if we 
granted undisciplined freedom to Commu- 
nists, they would mode! us after the satellites 
of Russia and make us Russia's servant. 
They would destroy our free institutions— 
deprive us of our rights and freedoms. The 
United States Communist Party and its as- 
sorted front groups sre nothing more than 
the United States branch office of the Krem- 
lin reacting only to the strings pulled by 
those “pompous, posturing practitioners of 
terror“ who sit in the Kremlin. 

In the present hour, we must avoid two 
extremes of error. On the one hand there 
are those who say that. in order to protect 
the innocent, we must let the guilty go un- 
identified. Others claim that they would 
rather victimize some who are innocent, to 
make sure that all the guilty are caught. 
Surely both these attitudes are counsels of 
despair. 

If we, believe that bank robbers are bad 
men, are we then justified In stationing po- 
lice at the door of every bank to shoot every 
Person emerging from the bank on the 
theory that eventually we shall shoot a 
thief? And is it not equally absurd to argue 
that because most people who come out of 
banks are honest customers, we should never 
arrest anyone coming from the bank for 
fear of stigmatizing honest customers among 
whom a thief has mingled? And finally, 
before we yell, “Stop thief,” we had better 
be sure that the man accused is actually run- 
ning with the loot, not merely trying to 
catch a bus. Once the thief is caught with 
the goods, we must be sure he is properly 
punished. 

For my part, I will have none of the drag- 
net methods of trial by accusation which are 
being proposed in some quarters. Neither 
will I stand aside and refuse to act when 
the evidence is clear, merely because some 
men allege that action against the guilty 
is an infringement of freedom. Freedom 
rests on the careful safeguarding of the in- 
nocent and the equally careful identification 
of those not innocent. To act otherwise 
is to be morally irresponsible, 


COMMUNISM AND M'CARTHYISM—FOES OF 
FREEDOM 


Those who support the Communist cause 
will tell you it’s undemocratic, hysterical, 
reactionary, and fascistic if you refuse to 
associate or work with the Communists, 
They will tell you that for the sake of unity, 
it-is imperative that Communists have a 
right to participate in all group activities, 
What they will forget to tell you that their 
sole purpose for participating in any organ- 
ization is to Inject their poisonous propa- 
ganda and indoctrination into the well- 
meaning people around them. By cleverly 
talking the language of liberalism, they have 
persuaded many that they stand for every- 
thing that is humanitarian while all their 
Opposition is eyil and bad. It is not unusual 
for Communists and fellow travelers to shout 
“McCarthyite” at those who refuse to fall for 
their vicious line. Knowing full well that 
many people do not like to be associated 
in any way with the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin, they have by a clever device of 
calling all opposition McCarthyites, Fascists, 
reactionaries, and imperialists, made many 
liberals and other citizens immobile in the 
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fight against communism. For fear of being 
branded a McCarthyite, many people have 
done nothing to combat godless communism. 
It would seem to me that those of us who 
dislike McCarthyism have a special responsi- 
bility to employ those measures and methods 
in rooting out this totalitarian evil which 
are consistent with the democratic and ju- 
dicial processes in which we believe. 

To be anti-Communist is not to be pro- 
McCarthy, undemocratic, hysterical, fascistic, 
or reactionary. This indeed is the equation 
the Communists and fellow travelers would 
have us accept. That is, 1 anti-Commu- 
nist is equal to 1 McCarthyite. They hope 
that this false equation of theirs will be 
implanted in enough decent people so that 
we will sit back and do nothing rather than 
be called a McCarthyite. It seems clear that 
there are twin evils. One is the fascism of 
the right while the other is the fascism of 
the jett 
DECALOGUE OF COMMUNISM AND M'CARTHYISM 


It is interesting to note that the methods 
used by the Communists, fellow travelers, 
and McCarthyites are identical, Let us 
analyze the characteristics of those who 
blindly follow both doctrines: - 

1. They use and abuse the constitutional 
protections for the free exchange of ideas, 
but seek to deny these protections to all 
others. 

2. They insist that they and they alone 
possess the power to determine what is right 
for e very body. 

3. They appeal to fear and passion, never 
to reason. 

4. They are intolerant of opposition or de- 
viation, identifying all opposition as heresy, 
The Communists call all their opposition 
Fascists and McCarthyites, while the Me- 
Carthyites call all who oppose them Reds. 

5. They use and justify the use of any 
means to achieve their particular ends, ends 
which they consider absolute and unchal- 
lengeable. Without scruple or compunction, 
they ride roughshod over integrity, democ- 
racy, and freedom. 

6. They drape themselves in the cloak of 
freedom, but cynically destroy the soul and 
epirit of the freedom whose name they in- 
voke. 

7. They avow respect for religion but 
stamp ruthlessly underfoot all standards of 
morality; they threaten to subject to their 
inquisitions even the clergy and the min- 
istry. 

8. They are, In short, the arrogant and the 
absolute, who sit in solemn judgment on the 
loyalty and morality of their fellow citizens, 
all unhumbled by the sheer effrontery of 
such a usurpation of conscience and of Gud, 

WE MUST FIGHT COMMUNISM 


What confronts ug is fear and nameless 
anxiety and insecurity which grips the inner 
souls of many of our people. On this heavy 
tide McCarthyism and communism float 
tree, looming before us and threatening dan- 
gerously to overwhelm us. 

We must fight the onrushing forces of com- 
munism which are loose in the world. 
Against these two forces, both drawing their 
strength from the sime factors, we must con- 
tend with all our might, with all our resolu- 
tion, with all our faith and devotion., 

If we surrender, we deserve to go under, 
But 1 hope that is not the temper of this 
audience. It is not my temper, Effectively 
to oppose these forces, we must oppose them 
together. We must not allow our numbers to 
shrink or our spirit to weaken, 

We must be united in our resolve; we must 
draw to our ranks all who love freedom. 

But even this is not enough. We must 
not stand huddled and irresolute until the 
evil forces are upon us. We must attack. 
We must advance. We must strike out while 
we have the freedom to strike out. 


aie must rid ourselves of fear and preju- 
ce, 
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We must drink deep of the courage and 
boldness which characterized our past as 
Americans and Jews. Let us show our abid- 
ing faith in the freedom whose praises we 
sing. 

Indeed, as our great President Franklin 
Roosevelt said, “We have nothing to fear 
save fear itself.“ We can and must meet 
the challenge of the present hour. We 
fight in freedom's name, and in the name of 
freemen everywhere. This land of ours is 
the rock upon which all free mankind resta. 
We must defend freedom on it, as well as in 
the world beyond it. 

Let us unfurl our banners. They are 

d banners. They have never been 
shamed by defeat. Freedom has been set 
back but never vanquished. She is uncon- 
querable. 

In this spirit, we can advance against any 
enemy. Let us be humble only before the 
Lord, who, when He created man, created 
him free and unafraid. 

This is our challenge. It is a call to lead- 
ership. It is, in a sense, a call to survival. 
I beseech you to meet that challenge and 
answer the call. 


State of the Union Message Acclaimed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Everett Daily Herald, of 
Everett, Wash., on Friday, January 8, 
1954, 

It is my belief that the thinking ex- 
pressed in this editorial is a very fair 
criterion of the opinion of a great ma- 
jority of the people in the Pacific North- 
west: 

CHALLENGE Or RESPONSIBILITY Seen IN Ixe’s 

STATE OF UNION MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS 

In his state of the Union message to Con- 

President Eisenhower presented the 
people of America a program geared to our 
hopes and our aspirations for a prosperity 
based on peace instead of preparations for 
war. The message could be divided into 
three parts: The prevention of any serious 
interruption in American prosperity, pro- 
viding national defense in the atomic age 
at lower cost, and retention of the initiative 
in the battle against the Red tide of com- 
Mmunism. Throughout his message our 
President emphasized that these objectives 
could be ours to have and to hold through 
efficient government. 

Congressional Democrats were said to have 
greeted the message with reserve with Re- 
publican Congressmen fully endorsing some 
points and expressing opposition to others, 
The Democrats promised to support the pro- 
gram whenever it serves the national in- 
terest even if this sometimes means polit- 
ical sacrifice in this election year. This 
attitude is to be commended. Senate Re- 
publican Leader WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND prome- 
ised that the Congress will be no rubber 
stamp. The general attitude therefore can 
be construed to mean careful consideration 
of Ike's proposals for the good of all. 

We believe that the President’s message 
will prove historic in a new area of govern- 
mental and economic reconstruction. We 
believe further that Mr. Eisenhower threw 
down the gauntlet to the Congress, chal- 
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lenging it directly and explicitly as to 
whether it will or will not be recorded as a 
Congress of responsibility. 

the element of the crusade promised 
the Nation by the President entered into 
the state of the Union address. Again one 
could sense that the Chief Executive asked 
us all to Increase our falth in the future 
of our country and its ability to meet the 
problems and answer the questions of the 
hour, Listening to him, we felt that we 
were being addressed by a close friend, offer- 
ing us, as epitomizing the Nation, friendly 
bits of advice, advice based upon deep con- 
viction and abiding confidence in our 
reactions. 

When it was all over there came to us the 
conviction that we and our leader will 
receive a new measure of bipartisanship as 
Republicans and Democrats alike consider 
the message as thoughtful men and women. 

Within the message are suggestions that 
demand careful study. These are far- 
reaching in their implication and in their 
end results. The message did not bypass 
any phase of domestic and foreign affairs. 
President Eisenhower gathered them all up 
and presented them in one package for the 
Congress and the Nation to see and to con- 
sider. He continued on the premise of his 
crusade that the problems of the White 
House are ours and the problems of the 
people are his to share and to share alike 
and to solve together. 

We asked for this restoration of this part 
of our American heritage and we can now 
proceed to prove that we are a people of 
responsibility and that we are represented 
by a Congress of the same degree of respon- 
sibility, We have long asked for the right 
to know of the things affecting our future 
and the Chief Executive laid them on the 
table in the clear light of day. We have 
asked and we have, in the state of the Union 
message, received and we should be 
gratified. 


The Man Who Sentenced Beria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, can 
the man who sentenced Beria give us a 
clue to what might happen in Russia? 
Liquidation of the Bolsheyik clique by 
the professional military? 

Reports indicate Beria was sentenced 
to death by the man he made eat crow 
in 1945-46, General Konev, Soviet op- 
posite number to Gen. Mark Clark, on 
the allied commission in Austria. 
Konev, proud oldtime professional, took 
his orders from Zheltov, bullnecked 
Beria hatchetman in Vienna. 

Konev, short, well liked by his troops, 
was friendly to the West. He didn't 
last long in Vienna, Zheltov saw to 
that. Then, the tables turned. Stalin 
died (?), Beria is tried. Konev sen- 
tences him. Where's Zheltov? 

Does this mean that the professional 
military of Russia has had its fill of the 
crum-bums in the Kremlin? Does it 
spell a better break for the Russian, his 
wife and family—for all the men and 
women who spilled blood in the hopes of 
a better tomorrow, except the crum- 
bums. One wonders. One hopes. One 
prays. 


January 18 
Amend and Defend the Constitution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr, SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article from the New 
York Journal-American under date of 
January 11, in which Mr. George E. So- 
kolsky sets forth an able argument in op- 
position to the position taken by the 
Committee for Defense of the Constitu- 
tion. He charges Lucius D. Clay, Edward 
S. Corwin, and John W. Davis under guise 
of the above-named committee of setting 
out to frighten the American people by 
misstating the case, exaggerating the 
premise, and engaging in fantasy. 

I commend this article to the attention 
of all Members of Congress: - 

THESE Days 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 
AMEND AND DEFEND THE CONSTITUTION 


I received a letter signed by three impor- 
tant names, Lucius D. Clay, Edward 8. Cor- 
win, and John W. Davis. It is a form letter, 
probably sent to thousands of citizens, and 
came from the Committee for Defense of the 
Constitution, a laudable purpose, indeed. 
The very first sentence hit me with all the 
vehemence of an advertising agency calling 
attention to a body odor. It read: 

“The Constitution is again under attack.” 

Naturally I assumed that here might be 
another committee to fight the Communists, 
perhaps for their abuse of the fifth amend- 
ment, but I was in error. This committee 
was organized to fight Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats who favor the Bricker amendment. 

From the general tenor of the statement 
signed by these gentlemen, one would imag- 
ine that the American Constitution had been 
prepared by the Persians and the Medes and 
is unchangeable in every comma and semi- 
colon. Actually, the Constitution makes 
ample provision for amendments and has 
been amended 22 times, including once to 
eliminate alcoholic beverages from our lives 
and another time to restore such liquid re- 
freshment, after a campaign in which one 
of the objectives was freeing beer from the 
bootleggers and racketeers. 


Misstating the case 


Therefore, it must be reported that when 
the lawyers and laymen of this committee set 
out to frighten us by announcing another 
attack on the Constitution, they were mis- 
stating the case, exaggerating the premise, 
engaging in fantasy, which may be charac- 
teristic of pleading lawyers, but is not likely 
to influence hard-headed Americans who 
recognize a fact when they see one, The 
fact they see is what while the Constitution 
provides that the legislative function of this 
Nation is designated to Congress, it can be 
and is being performed by foreigners in the 
United Nations because of treaties signed for 
what appears to be one particular purpose 
but becomes expanded to be all-inclusive. 
Cases have already beeen in our courts con- 
cerning this and in most of them the United 
States has lost to the foreigners. 

The Constitution needs to be amended to 
protect this country from alien powers whose 
activities neither Alexander Hamilton, John 
Jay nor James Madison could have foreseen. 
In fact, none of the delegates to the Consti- 
tutional Convention could have imagined 
that the United States would ever become 
involved so deeply in the affairs of Europe, 
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Asia, and Africa, they, the delegates, just 
having freed themselves from Great Britain 
and European tutelage. 

The difference of opinion here is a hidden 
one—not at all the one that is generally dis- 
cussed. What is really at stake is this: The 
internationaliste have learned nothing since 
1945. They have not truly appraised the 
events that have happened since our Govern- 
ment finally discovered that Soviet Russia 
is not an ally but an enemy. They have 
learned nothing from the failure of the Mar- 
shall plan and the hevelopment of neutral- 
ism among nations to which we contributed 
billions of dollars; they have learned noth- 
ing from France's sabotage of the Euro- 
pean Defense Community; they have learned 
nothing from the Korea war and the Indo- 
china war; they nave learned nothing from 
the inability of NATO to form a European 
army or from the establishment of 1 overt 
and 2 covert Communist governments in 
Latin America. They do not seem to realize 
that the Panama Canal is in peril. 


Disaster and humiliation 


And having learned nothing, they proceed 
as though the United States can afford to 
pursue a policy devised in the first 5 years 
of the 1940 and which brought to our 
country disaster and humiliation. 

These matters these internationalists do 
not wish to have discussed openly on the 
floor of the Senate in relation to treaties 
written between this country and some 
others. They can avoid such discussions by 
secret executive agreements which bind the 
American people to conditions of which they 
are not cognizant. They generally hold that 
such legislation as Senator Bricker now pro- 
poses, and John Foster Dulles supported be- 
fore he became Secretary of State but now 
Tejects, is unnecessary because Dwight D. 
Eisenhower is President. How can anyone 
consistently support in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration what he opposed in the Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations? 

The United States will continue after 
Eisenhower is no longer President as it is 
continuing after Roosevelt and Truman are 
no longer President. If John Foster Dulles 
favored the principles of the Bricker amend- 
ment when Truman was President, why does 
he oppose them now? 


Report on Recent Trip to India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Ir. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following radio ad- 
dress which I made over radio station 
WABC of New York on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 16: 

This I can safely say after my recent trip 
to India. If you cannot succeed, once you 
are in India, in divesting yourself of west- 
ern standards and measurements, then trust 
no judgment you make. 

In Bombay, an American woman, married 
to an Indian, said to me, “I have lived here 
20 years and I am stil) fascinated and be- 
Witched.” And, she might have added, 
“bothered.” 

If 1 were to be limited to one word descrip- 
tive of Indis, I would choose, “vibrant.” 
This, in the main, springs from the marriage 
of the ancient with the new. If we are to 
understand India at all, we must under- 
stand how the patience of antiquity mingles 
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with the restlessness of our own age, like 
the slow, lumbering of the water buffaloes 
through the streets of Indian cities, while 
the automobiles horn their way through. 
Or, perhaps, this marriage is even clearer 
when we understand that the village spin- 
ning wheel is as important to the develop- 
ment of India as is the irrigation project, 
both of which are significant parts of In- 
dia's 5-year plan. R 

India, full of color, full of movement, 
alive with men and women of searching, sen- 
sitive minds, bears a gruesome burden— 
hunger. India, only at the beginning of 
industrialization, must maintain and sus- 
tain two and a half times the population of 
the United States in a country one-half our 
size. There is no hiding from the ugliness 
of hunger. 

It is my purpose tonight to dwell on what 
the Indian leaders told me. A good part of 
every discussion was devoted to American- 
Indian relations. That they have deterior- 
ated steadily and visibly for the past year 
cannot be gainsaid. It pleased me that the 
Indians with whom I spoke refused to in- 
dulge in noncommital comment. In his 
directness, the Indian spares neither his own 
country, nor ours—mostly, of course, ours. 
These are the views, as nearly as I can sum- 
marize them: 

1. The United States is naive. 

2. The United States is frightened out of 
all proportion of the Soviet threat. 

3. That a country like the United States, 
with its wealth and power is unbecomingly 
permitting itself to be manipulated by not 
only the colonial powers, but by a country 
like South Korea. 

4. That by insisting upon labeling all aid 
as anti-Communist, the United States has 
convinced the recipients that they are being 
used merely as Pawns in the East-West cold 
war. Would the United States extend aid to 
help less fortunate countries and people were 
there no Communist threat? They doubt it. 

5. That visiting Americans insist that re- 
ceiving Governments bow low in praise and 
gratitude for the aid given. Such attitude, 
they maintain robs the receiver of his pride 
and the giver of his grace. How would you 
like to be the poor nephew being constantly 
reminded by the rich uncle that he is send- 
ing him through school? 

6. The United States is losing fast its civil 
liberties at home, and we are behaving lke 
trapped animals in a cage held tight by 
Senator McCarthy. 

7. That we are pushing China further into 
the bosom of the Soviet Union by our refusal 
to recognize her. Recognition is not ap- 
proval, but the acknowledgment of the exist- 
ence of a government which is conducting 
the affairs of that state. 

These are the views I heard over and over 
again whether in Bombay, Agra, Jaipur, 
Delhi, or Calcutta. For the sheer fun of it 
I would recite them every time some Indian 
began, “Now, Mr, Congressman, tell me why 
the United States. " This would 
start them laughing, but they held fast to 
theis views. 

It is not good, not good at all. We have 
neither of us moved forward to understand- 
ing. We have both failed. Our own failure 
is ironic. Anticolonial, we stand accused of 
favoring colonialism. Welded firmly to the 
tradition that the individual is served by the 
state rather than the state by the individual, 
we stand accused of totalitarian practices. 
How did this come to pass? There are two 
roads, one positive, the other negative, we 
have taken that have led to it. Our over- 
riding consideration has been the threat of 
war, properly so, but, and this but is of the 
utmost significance, but we have refused to 
recognize that a country may have external 
problems of her own apart from the East- 
West tension. For example, tension exists 
between Pakistan and India. When we 
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speak of giving military ald to Pakistan and 
es bases there, India sees it in ight 
of her relationship with Pakistan. 

We may say it is absurd for India to view 
Pakistan as a threat, but the fact is that she 
does., Pakistan views India as a threat, in 
her turn, spending 60 percent of her budget 
on the military, and admittedly, because of 
her fear of India, which relatively is so much 
more powerful than she is. We exist, India 
asserts, as a nation with identity of our own, 
not just in line with the East-West tug of 
war. And she has her own shape, color, 
form, and wants to speak with the voice and 
Judgment that is her own. Freedom consists 
also, does it not, she asks, in freedom to 
make mistakes? 

Our second road of failure has been not to 
acknowledge that an idea is on the march, 
an idea that no name calling, no war itself, 
can stop. The United States has long known 
that idea for herself. We have called it vari- 
ous names, such as equality of opportunity, 
democracy, the four freedoms, life. liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. That idea has 
marched painfully, slowly, and even blood- 
edly forward since the end of feudalism in 
the West. The oppression of the many by 
the few is the yoke the East seeks to yank 
from its neck. And it is to this idea that 
the Soviet Union, for its own sinister pur- 
pose, has addressed itself in the East. It is 
in this strain of idealism that the Soviet 
Union has found its most potent weapon. 
We, the United States, founded in idealism, 
pursuing a way of life in that idealism, have 
failed to identify ourselves with it abroad. 
It is the United States which has brought 
its idealism into action in these countries of 
the East through point 4 and economic 
assistance. 

The Soviet Union has done nothing about 
the poverty, the disease, the illiteracy; only 
pointed at it through a worldwide and cen- 
trally directed organization. But we have 
won few hearts with our aid, because some- 
where along the line, despite its inherent 
nobility, expressed in the deed, it has be- 
come identified as a military maneuver. Our 
aid, I was constantly being told, was born out 
of desperation, not out of hope for a world 
aborning. 


India is so desperately in need of peace, so 
Gesperately in need of time to meet her own 
economic and social needs that I believe she 
has unfortunately forced herself into a state 
of mind which recognizes no Soviet threat. 
If she can say with such assurance that the 
United States aggrandizes such threat, it can 
be said with equal assurance that India, 
wishfully minimizes it. Despite the inva- 
sion of Tibet, despite the steady infiltration 
of Communists into India through common 
borders, despite the fact that India has had 
to remove quietly Communists from sensitive 
government posts, despite the hard facts of 
Communist manipulation in the Korean 
prisoner issue, India openly acknowledges no 
threat. I have heard Indian leaders say, “We 
will fight if need be.” The obvious question 
is, of course, with what? How militarily 
prepared can you be for a threat which to 
you does not exist. This insensitivity to 
Soviet aggression is, in my opinion, Nehru's 
blind spot. 

The conversations I had with Nehru were 
a revelation to me. He did most of the 
talking in an engaging openness of manner. 
“Dynamic neutralism,” he called Indian's 
foreign policy, meaning that India will move 
as each situation demands, that she will 
not set herself in any rigid pattern and 
become its prisoner. “It is possible,” he said 
at one point, “that India’s position has been 
misunderstood in the United States. There 
is no unbridgeable gap between the two 
countries. There are only differences in ap- 
proach.” “Feudalism,” he stated at another 
point, “is breaking up in the East. How 
shall that process be accelerated?” The 
Communists propose force—revolution and 
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then Kremlin domination. Nehru wants 
the change accelerated by democratic means, 
Because of this he has earned the enmity of 
the Communists. He is in no camp, so each 
camp assalls him, the right and the left. 
Nehru, within his own mind, has set a neat 
little pattern, the West on one side, the 
Soviet on the other, and between them 
Mother India, leading each to shake hands 
with the other. The enigma of Nehru is 
that with his own keenly developed sense 
of values which always implies preferments 
and judgments, he has withdrawn to the 
frayed commonplace that every story has two 
sides, implying in turn that each story has 
only two sides equally wrong and equally 
right. Are there equal rights and wrongs in 
freedom versus tyranny? 

I talked to Nehru about the refugee prob- 
lem since that was one of my objects in visit- 
ing India. I believe that few of us in the 
United States understand the magnitude of 
the refugee problem faced by both Pakistan 
and India. 

Some 15 million people crossed from India 
into Pakistan and from Pakistan into India 
at the time of partition, 8 millions going the 
first way and some 7 millions the other. The 
bitterness over partition has not by any 
means evaporated, and the refugees in both 
countries who fied from riots and bloodshed 
in religious ‘differences are a constant re- 
minder of the bitterness. There is still a 
constant crossing, sometimes by as many as 
a thousand a week. In the beginning the 
refugees settled on whatever land they could 
find, building their huts of sticks and mud, 
thousands upon thousands in a single colony. 
Very few came with any possessions at all. 
Most of them were untrained for the econ- 
omy into which they were pouring. Only 
the hot sun of India and Pakistan averted 
disease epidemics. Both countries have 
started large housing projects for the ref- 
ugees. In India, a training and educational 


program is under way. The program is split 


into many levels, from the training in weav- 
ing to the training in engineering skills. 
‘The refugees have added innumerable prob- 
lems to problems already innumerable. Yet 
neither country has asked for aid in their 
programs of housing, rehabilitation, and 
education. They are struggling with a gigan- 
tic social and economic task. It is here, 
perhaps, that the Western World, including 
the United States, can give evidence of its 
morea for humanity and for humanity's 
e. 
There are refugees, uncounted, through- 
out all of the East. The problem can be re- 
by all affected nations of the East 
combining in association to exchange knowl- 
edge, data, resources, drawn each from its 
own experiences and pooled for the common 
benefit of all. To such regional association 
the Western powers can give such aid as it 
deems able, proper, and necessary. Such an 
association among these countries could 
Work toward the dissolving of rivalries and 
enmities, ancient and new. It could lead to 
further regional cooperative efforts which 
would more surely spell peace for themselves 
and the world. 

This is a job to be done with no ax to 
grind. This is a job to be done for and with 
people. The foes are poverty, disease, hun- 
on th conquerors, men and women of good 


Trade, Tariffs, and Shipping Subsidies 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES — 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I wish to include an address by Mr, O. R. 
Strackbein, chairman of the Committee 
of Industry, Agriculture, and Labor on 
Import-Export Policy, before the Hamp- 
ton Roads Foreign Commerce Club re- 
cently. 

Mr. Strackbein's speech follows: 

Not in many years has the subject of 
tariffs and trade excited the widespread in- 
terest that is evident throughout the coun- 
try today. This is not an accident. The 
fact is that we have reached a point in our 
tariff history when a thorough reexamination 
of our trade policy is highly urgent. 

This is because we have been going in one 
direction, I. e., toward free trade, for nearly 
20 years. Many of our industries are being 
injured and others are worried about this 
trend. Therefore we should take time out 
to see whether the long strides that we have 
taken have carried us to a desirable economic 
destination. If the distance traveled thus 
far has been in the right direction, have we 
gone as far as we should? Should we con- 
tinue down the same road? If, on the other 
hand, we have strayed or have gone too far, 
then, of course, the question la in what 
direction we should turn now. 

It happens that you who live in Norfolk 
or its environs and make your living here 
are in many respects on the very spot where 
the forging hammer strikes the red-hot tron, 
Yours is a shipping community; but you also 
build ships; and coal is one of your important 
items of commerce. 

What, it might be asked, 16 so extraordi- 
nary or unique about such a combination? 
I shall try to explain. We are talking about 
trade and tariffs. 

As a port your interest Ia in trade, The 
more there is of it the better it ts for you. 
The more railway freight cars that roll in 
from the interior with coal and other cargo, 
the higher your port activity. The greater 
the number of oceangoing vessels that 
conre and go with incoming and outgoing 
materials and goods, the more prosperous 
your community. All this would make it 
appear as if your whole interest lay in com- 
merce. This would, in turn, predispose you 
toward free trade as against a system of 
tariffs. 

But your situation fs not that simple. You 
also build ships in this area. This puts you 
into competition with foreign shipbuilders. 

American shipbullders know what wage- 
rate competition means. Foreign ships are 
not imported as are many other producta 
but the demand for merchant ships, like the 
demand for many other things, seeks the 
cheapest sources of supply. Without a ship- 
building subsidy, your shipyards would soon 
find themselves empty and falling in ruin. 
This is because without a subsidy your con- 
struction costs would be so high that ship 
operators would seek their new ships from 
foreign builders. 

These comparatively high costs are du- 
plicated in most American industries; in 
fact, in about all except the highly mechan- 
ized, mass-production plants. Our high 
wage levels are not sufficiently offset by 
higher productivity in all our industries 
and agricultural pursuits to enable them to 
compete in the open market with foreign 
producers. Any domestic industry in which 
Wages represent a high percentage of total 
cost of production is at a disadvantage in 
foreign competition. Shipbuilding is one of 
many such industries. It is not a produc- 
tion-line operation. 

In that industry, where a tariff is not 
applicable, the disadvantage is, as already 
indicated, offset in some degree by a sub- 
sidy. The aim is to overcome the differ- 
ential in wage costs here and abroad. In in- 
dustry and agriculture the same function is 
performed by the tariff. Of course, where 
imports do not compete with domestic pro- 
duction no tarit is nocessary. For example, 
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we levy no duty on coffee, tea, tin, crude 
rubber, bananas, and other yp which 
together account for nearly 60 percent of 
our total imports. 

We have spoken of "shipbuilding. Con- 
sider for a moment now the shipowners and 
operators. They are in a similar position 
with respect to operating costs. Wages of 
our seamen are higher than on foreign mer- 
chant ships. Moreover, our laws relating to 
merchant seamen require higher standards 
aboard than do other countries, thus lead- 
ing to a further competitive disadvantage. 
Ship supplies and maintenance charges are 
higher too. Altogether these factors would 
lead to freight rates so high that few or no 
cargoes would be carried. 

Here again we see distinctly the competi- 
tive disadvantage that arises from the high- 
er American labor and living standards. 
The shipping world is a world of keen com- 
petition. The competitive frontier ts on 
the high seas where ships under all flags 
freely pass each other as they ply back and 
forth. Point-blank wage competition ts vis- 
ible in its nakedness, unobscured by the 
crossing of national boundary lines. There 
are no customs houses where duties might be 
levied in amounts suficient to equalize cost 
differences. 

Our merchant marine therefore can only 
exist if the differential is made up, as in 
the case of shipbuilding, by direct grants or 
subsidies. 

Our shipping has also been helped in 
recent years by statutory requirements that 
at least 50 percent of foreign-ald shipments 
be carried in American bottoms. This is 
somewhat on a par with the so-called “Buy 
American” Act that requires that the Gov- 
ernment purchase American goods when 
these are available and when the quoted 
prices are not unreasonable. 

You are aware, no doubt, that those who 
favor “trade not ald,” those who would have 
us move yet farther in the direction of free 
trade, seek the elimination of the Buy 
Amerjcan Act. Their position ts also in 
opposition to continued subsidization of ship 
lines and ship builders. 

Lest this statement. be questioned by some 
who have recently heard of proposals made 
by the free trade group to subsidize indus- 
tries which have been, or will be injured by 
foreign competition, I hasten to point out 
that the subsidies they talk about are of a 
quite different species. Mr. John 8. Oole- 
man, head of the Committee for a National 
Trade Policy, Henry Ford II. and several 
others have indeed advocated so-called sub- 
sidies. But what they advocate ts some- 
thing entirely different from the shipbuilding 
and other similar subsidies, 

For example, the purpose of the shipbulld- 
ing subsidy is to keep alive our shipbullding 
industry. 

The objective of the Coleman-Ford sub- 
sidies, on the contrary, would be to help 
liquidate an industry that some bureau in 
Washington would classify as inefficient or 
marginal on the simple ground that it can- 
not meet foreign competition. They would 
merely offer industry a temporary prop to 
lean on while it wound up its affairs and its 
employees looked around elsewhere for a job. 

Thus the Coleman-Ford subsidy is no more 
than morphine for a dying man. Its purpose 
is not to keep him alive, but to help him 
expire quietly and without too much moan- 
ing and groaning. It is actually the reverse 
of what the free traders purport to stand for 
since it would hand the power of lite and 
death over hundreds of communities to plan- 
ners in Washington. Its sponsors well know 
that their program would spell ruin for area 
after arca in this country. 

In their book, the shipbuilding and mer- 
chant marine industries are not entitled to 
a life-sustaining subsidy, but rather a liqui- 
dating subsidy to ease their path to the 
graveyard. 

Here then you as a community will find 
your interest on the side of the protec- 
tionists. 
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But this is not all. As a center that pur- 
veys much American coal your interests are 
Unked with the carriers that haul the coal 
and the ship operators who buy it. You are 
aware that the importation of residual] fuel 
oll has cut deeply into the consumption of 
soft coal. It is estimated by the National 
Coal Association that imports of residual 
fuel ou have displaced 35 million tons of our 
own coal. This has meant that the railroads 
that haul coal have lost that much of a pay- 
ing load. 

How bas this come about? It is, again, 
a simple matter of lower costs. Coal oper- 
ators can no more compete with low-cost 
residual fuel oil than your ship yards can 
compete with foreign shipbuilding yards. 
They can no more compete on an equal basis 
than our merchant marine can compete with 
ships sailing under foreign flags. 

Here once more it is a question of uphold- 
ing the American standard of living or 
watching an industry, the coal industry, 
already beset by other problems, driven to 
bankruptcy. 

There can be little question that if Amer- 
ican producers paid wages as low as those 
that prevail in other parts of the world, 
foreign competition would be easy to meet. 
If that is out of the question, as it appears 
to be, protective measures in the form of 
subsidies, as in the shipping industry, or 
tariffs or Import quotas are necessary accord- 
ing to the varied needs of diferent indus- 
tries. 

Now, there are many reasons beside con- 
siderations of national security why it is im- 
perative that we maintain a high level of 
economic activity, Including shipbuilding and 
coal mining. Our national obligations are 
unprecedentedly high. Our debt is about to 
butt its head against the present ceiling of 
$275 billion. The interest on this debt alone 
is over 66 billion per year, or higher than our 
national budget of prewar years. Our na- 
tional defense calls for outlays in the neigh- 
borhood of $50 billion per year. The total 
national budget today is nearly as high as 
Was our total national income in 1939. 

Obviously we cannot go back to the prewar 
level of prices, or anywhere near it. To do 
80 would spell complete insolvency. We need 
a national income well above $250 billion per 
year in order to carry our burdens, Prices 
are high, but they must remain high. Pro- 
duction is at high levels, but it must remain 
there. The same is true of employment and 
of wages. 

Certainly, economy in Government is de- 
sirable. We can all agree that waste nrust 
stop. But let us not get so far out of per- 
spective as to believe that we can go back to 
1939 economically without going through a 
wringer and a disastrous deflation before- 
hand. 

All this has a strong bearing on the prob- 
lem of tariffs and trade. 

Our exports have been high these past 10 
years. We not only made our own munitions 
of war but supplied our allies in great vol- 
ume. After the war we shipped vast ton- 
nages of food, materials, equipment, and sup- 
plies to the war-ravaged countries. This 
called for a vast increase in our output and 
led to rising prices. Inflation was in the 
making. Beyond this we were called upon 
to supply many of the markets that had pre- 
viously been supplied by the other great ex- 
porting nations such as Britain, Japan, and 
Germany, which were in different degrees of 
prostration. Thus was our postwar export 
volume brought to record-high levels; and 
our prices and national income went up still 
more, 

However, by 1949 this feverish activity had 
begun to wane. In fact, we experienced a 
recession, 

The dollar gap. which was a measure of 
the unbalanced trade situation, was on its 
Way out in 1949 and 1950. From an excess 
of exports that in 1947 stood at $8.6 billion, 
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we had to an excess of only 61.4 
billion in 1950. 

The Korean outbreak, on the other hand, 
upset this trend and the dollar gap reap- 
peared in aggravated form. Prices resumed 
an upward trend. Nevertheless today all 
the evidence is that exclusive of military 
shipments our foreign trade is again ap- 
proaching a balance. 

It 1s understandable that our export in- 
terests—cotton, tobacco and wheat growers 
and our large mass-production industries 
such as automobiles, office appliances, ma- 
chinery, movie films, etc., and the large labor 
unions in such industries, should desire to 
hold their markets abroad. 

The combination is, however, a curious 
one. In order to work together, this trium- 
virate must ignore certain things. 

The mass-production industries, for ex- 
ample, must ignore the little known fact 
that cotton and wheat producers enjoy al- 
most complete protection against imports. 

Not only do they have Government sup- 
port prices, but, to prevent foreign cotton 
and wheat from injuring them, they are 
protected by rigid import quotas. Other- 
wise Canadian wheat and Brazilian cotton 
would flood our domestic markets. 

Many industries that are exposed to in- 
jurious foreign competition wonder how 
spokesmen for cotton and wheat producers 
can so freely ignore their own protection 
whilst advocating more import competition 
for the other fellow. 

Labor leaders in the large mass-produc- 
tion industries have been prone to overlook 
the interests of such of their members as 
work in the industries which cannot com- 
pete with low wage foreign labor, 

Big business, big agriculture and big labor. 
in other words, have combined in a politi- 
callly powerful free trade program. Their 
propaganda would have us believe that the 
freetraders are on the side of the angels 
but it must be evident that, like most eco- 
nomic groups, they are simply looking after 
their own selfish interests. 

The freetraders generally demand now that 
imports should be brought up from the 
present level of nearly $11 billion to balance 
our exports of about $15 billion, regardless 
of whether we need the imports or not. The 
fact is, however, that our exports were highly 
stimulated by noncommercial shipments 
while our imports, with the exception of 
stockpiling, were not. It was our exports 
that went out of bounds (for very good 
reasons), not our imports, even though the 
latter. 1. e., imports, increased from an 
average of $1845 per capita from 1936-40 
to 870 per capita in 1952. 

As the war-torn nations are making their 
recovery, they are naturally supplying much 
more of their own home requirements than 
several years ago. Also, they have resumed 
exporting to their prewar markets. This 
they must, indeed, do if they are not to re- 
main forever dependent upon us for help. 

Our exporters, desirous of holding their 
high export volume, as already said, have 
concluded that we should open yet wider our 
own market so that the other great export- 
ing countries could find a greater outlet here 
in place of their accustomed prewar markets 
overseas. 

This demand poses a real question and 
has given rise to the great struggle over 
the tariff that we are witnessing today and 
will witness In the next Congress. 

One of the questions is what would happen 
to our highly vulnerable and inflated econ- 
omy under such circumstances. We are 
poised high and have far to fall. It is very 
easy to see what would happen to our ship- 
building and our merchant marine if the 
subsidy were removed. While visibility is 
not as good inland as on the high seas, it 
is, nonetheless. true that many of our indus- 
tries are just as vulnerable to foreign compe- 
tition as are shipbuilding and our merchant 
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marine. The freer-trade advocates seek to 
minimize the importance of such industries 
and agricultural pursuits, but don't let them 
fool you. This minimization is one of the 
most actively used weapons and it is already 
backfiring. 

Now, let us look at some of the tariff 
and trade facts that are available to us, 
Perhaps we can then better answer the 
question. 

Since 1934 the United States has entered 
into about 35 foreign trade agreements. Our 
average level of protection is down from 50.02 
percent during the 1931-35 period to a little 
over 12 percent at the present time on all 
dutiable imports. This is a reduction of 
about 75 percent. Mind you, between 55 and 
60 percent of all our imports are and for 40 
years have been wholly free of duty. If we 
average our duty collections of about $575 
million over our total imports, we come out 
with an average duty burden of only a little 
over 5 percent. 

The fact is that our average duty is lower 
than that of nearly all the leading trading 
nations ef the world. We are about eighth 
from the bottom among 43 countries. Above 
us are Britain, Canada, France, Italy, Switz- 
erland; nearly all of Latin America and most 
far eastern countries. Below us are the 
Scandinavian countries, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Japan; also Argentina. That 
is all. 

One thing we should not forget: and this 
is very important in view of the present in- 
flated and vulnerable condition of our 
economy, mentioned above, These tariff re- 
ductions have not yet been tested in a buyer's 
market. Therefore we do not yet know how 
badly our industry, agriculture and labor 
have been exposed to destructive foreign 
competition. Why should we then be in such 
a hurry to strip our economic defenses still 
more? The prudent thing to do, in all good 
sense, would be to wait and see what may 
soon come upon us before we resume our 
unguided safari toward the free trade goal. 
Warning. signals are being hoisted by more 
and more domestic industries, including 
some that themselves are exporters. 

Also we should ponder well the wisdom 
of a course that would produce for this coune 
try even greater dependence upon exports. 
Countries that already experience such de- 
pendence, such as Britain, Germany, and 
Japan, regard it as weakness and a curse and 
not as a goal to be programmed and con- 
sciously sought. 

Further, we should consider well the fact 
that in trade liberalization we owe no other 
country an apology. Those countries that 
protest what they continue to call our high 
tariff wall have in no case done more than 
we in slashing away barriers to trade. Many 
of them have erected other barriers, non= 
tariff barriers, to take the place of their re- 
duced tariffs. I refer to exchange control, 
devaluation, import licenses, quota, embar- 
goes, etc. Such restrictions may be much 
more deadly than tariffs in choking off trade, 

The real point in all this debate is this: 
The United States must stand by its friends 
among the nations of the world in the strug- 
gle against communism. Upon this point 
there can be no disagreement. 

The question then narrows itself to one 
of how best to do this. There can again be 
general agreement upon the view that a 
strong Uncle Sam—a country strong eco- 
nomically no less than militarily, offers the 
best assurance to the free world against the 
Communist threat. 

We come then to the final question, name- 
ly, What will most likely assure this eco- 
nomic strength? Will it help us to expose 
our propped-up and inflated economy, 
cushioned by price supports for farm prod- 
ucts, by minimum wages, unemployment 
insurance, compulsory collective bargaining 
and other devices—will it help us to remain 
strong if we expose this structure to the 
devastating economic onslaught of low- 
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priced competition from abroad? If we are 
about to move into a buyer's market on 3 
broad front, the answer seems clear. We are 
more vulnerable by far than ever before to 
such competition. Shall we then recklessly 
in a time of fair weather take down our de- 
fenses, hoping to run for cover if the storm 
strikes? 

It may flatter our ego to say that we can 
outproduce and outcompete the world 
but is it true? I leave the answer to your 
shipbuilders who well know the answer to 
that question. 

What we need is a basis for fair import 
trade, No better appreach to a high volume 
of trade has yet been found than the one 
of fair competition. Secretary of Commerce 
Sinclair Weeks recently said that he was 
willing to accept foreign competition, even 
tough competition, in all the competitive 
factors except one, namely, wages. I agree 
with him. Fair competition will bring us 
the highest volume of profitable trade avail- 
able. It will help retain for this country 
the economic strength that all agree is best 
both for ourselves and our friends across 
the seas, 


Climate of Confidence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the New Haven (Conn.) 
Register of January 5, 1954. 

President Eisenhower's 


talk to 


America, as his state of the Union mes- 


sage, was forthright and constructive, 
assuring our population that we do not 
approach economic disaster and lean 
years, as consistent critics of the admin- 
istration would have us believe. The 
leadership of America realizes its re- 
sponsibilities for the ensuing years and 
is prepared to meet them squarely with 
positive, progressive programs in its 
partnership with the American people. 


The editorial follows: - 
CLIMATE OF CONFIDENCE 


‘The most important thing about President 
Eisenhower's speech to the American people 
is the fact that it defines—and underlines— 
the mood of confidence with which the ad- 
ministration is preparing to present and 
apply its answers to the major national prob- 
lems. The President's words are a direct 
challenge to those political critics and eco- 
nomic soothsayers who would like to stam- 
pede both the White House and the public 
as a whole into the frightened idea that hard 
times are ahead. 

President Eisenhower is refusing to accept 
any of these prophecies of “doom and 
gloom.” And it is his most ardent hope 
that the citizens of the United States will 
also put aside the tools of fruitless and 
negative opposition and support him and his 
Government in an affirmative, constructive 
attack upon whatever problems arise for the 
Nation during the months to come. 

The Eisenhower talk provides a heartening 
antidote to the dubious picture that has 
been presented of late by an increasingly 
partisan Democratic opposition. It ts a firm 
and refreshing reply to the polite demagog- 
uery by which so many prominent Demo- 
crate have consistently attempted to link 
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the Republican Party with the concept of 
economic depression. 

The speech it not distinguished by any- 
thing startlingly new in the way of proposals 
or by anything unusually dramatic in the 
way of slogans or rallying calls, But it does 
urge upon the American people a quiet, uni- 
fied, unhysterical approach to the job at 
hand. It assures them that the administra- 
tion is prepared to meet and defeat all prob- 
lems—never to ignore them, It pledges an 
intense effort to forestall economic depres- 
sion—if economic depression threatens. And, 
most important of all, it bases tts whole ap- 
proach upon a partnership with the Ameri- 
can people rather than upon a paternalistic 
and superior ladling-out of emergency nos- 
trums. 

As a prelude to the state of the Union 
message and to the other crucial p 
announcements to be made within the next 
few days, it sets a tone to which the Ameri- 
can people should find it possible to re- 
spond constructively and with confidence— 
regardless of party. As President Eisen- 
hower said, his scheme for American prog- 
ress is based upon no false promises, upon 
ee for special groups upon no threats. 

almost 20 years of class legislation; 
after a whole generation, for Instance, in 
which, taxation has been viewed as much as 
a social weapon as a source of Federal reve- 
nues the people of the United States are 
now being offered a leadership designed to 
rally all groups to a single purpose—the 
general welfare. This is an opportunity that 
must be seized. 

The Eisenhower talk will now be followed 
by a series of specific blueprints for action 
and improvement—throughout the Federal 
Government. If the blueprints can reach 
the level of this introductory credo, if con- 
fidence and constructive unity can be 
achieved in Washington through the gen- 
eral support of the American people, there 
is—quite obyiously—nothing that any of us 
should fear. 


Free Enterprise in Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’ 


Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
enclose an article which appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor of January 
13, 1954, describing an example of free 
enterprise in the field of foreign aid: 
Private FOREIGN Am—A Larcs AMERICAN 

CORPORATION EXTENDS a TYPE OF FORKICN 

Am TO Orner Nations WITHOUT‘ DIPPING 

INTO TAXPAYERS’ POCKETS 

(By Charles Stevenson) 

The United States Government need not 
keep on forever giving away the taxpayers’ 
money as foreign economic aid; there is 
another way to help nations. Slender, 52- 
year-old Bill Knox has proved it. He is 
president of Westinghouse Electric Inter- 
national Co., world marketer for the 300,000 
products—from toasters to dynamos—of the 
12th largest corporation In the United States, 

“Let American industry show other coun- 
tries how they can prosper as we have,” Mr. 
Knox pleaded after World War IL Don't 
spend tax billions doing it.“ 

When Washington refused to give heed to 
Mr. Knox, he and Westinghouse Inter- 
ternational went ahead on their own and 
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evolved a foreign-aid program that has no 
equal in government. This program is 
creating industries and jobs and higher 
standards of living all over the world, and 
it isn't costing American taxpayers a cent. 
Tt is a profitable private business enterprise 
that inspires foreign nations to help them- 
selves. 

The Philippines is a case in point. After 
the war Mr. Knox heard of rivers there that 
could be harnessed to produce electricity. 
He didn't immediately try to sell generators 
to the new Republic. Instead, he sent a 
mission of engineers and economists to sur- 
vey the country's power resources and show 
Filipinos how they could use these to found 
a self-supporting economy. 

VOLCANO CRATER USED 

Nearly a year of effort went into blue- 
printing a program for stage-by-stage de- 
velopment of the Philippines. In searching 
for an ideal site for the first hydroelectric 
plant a survey party reached the sparsely 
settled, mountainous island of Mindanao, 
There they found a spot where an extinct 
volcano crater formed a lake that spilled 
over the 300-foot Maria Christina Falls. 

“Put your hydro plant here,” advised Con- 
rad Myhre, Westinghouse's electrical engi- 
neer. 

“You must be joking.” a Filipino pro- 
tested. “In Manila we cut off electricity at 
night because there isn’t enough te go 
around. Why produce power that no one 
needs so far from civilization?” 

Mr, Myhre, a thin, quiet man, stood hia 
ground. “Because it will be cheap and earn 
an immediate profit,” he replied. “You Fili- 
pinos now pay 84 million a year to import 
fertilizer for your rice erops. Put just a lit- 
tle more than this amount for 1 year into 
imported equipment and technical assistance 
and build both a powerplant and a chemical 
factory here. 

“The factory will use just part of the new 
electricity to transform native iron pyrites 
into all the fertilizer you can use. The rest 
of the power can go into other industries— 
steel, maybe.” 

After studying the Westinghouse plans, 

Fllipinos raised enough cash locally to start 
work. Then Westinghouse outbid competi- 
tors who proposed to supply just certain 
items for the Mindanao project. 
At will be difficult for you to collect an 
the essential parts and tools for this proj- 
ect,” said Mr. Knox. ‘We'll assemble them 
for you. We'll supply technical assistance 
to-build the factory, and then we'll teach 
your people to run it.“ 

At the edge of the bay below camp steel 
frames of the fertilizer factory grew in 
what had been a field of palms and bananas. 
Higher up the mountainside the powerplant 
took form after a year was spent blasting 
toads out of rock. Nearly a thousand Fili- 
pinos were at work. 

Today, while the hydro plant grinds out 
power for the fertilizer f and a mine 
produces iron pyrites, enthusiastic Filipinos 
are building the nearby steel mill- recom- 
mended by Westinghouse, And the second 
largest dam of its kind in the world ts going 
up in Luzon to end Manila's power short- 
age. This is also in accordance with the 
Westinghouse recommendations. 

All over the world there are countries 
whose industrial progress was retarded by 
war. Others of agrarian background have 
wanted to industrialize. A weakness of the 
United States Government’s ald is that 
while it could give American machines to 
these countries, it could not similarly make 
available the experience of American pri- 
vate enterprise in thé essential techniques 
of manufacture and distribution. Westing- 
house, though, found a way. 

“We'll go into the package business,” said 
Mr. Knox. “After we've made broadscale 
surveys and shown nations what they need, 
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we'll deliver not just equipment but entire 
plants as packages. And we'll distribute 
not only our own but many types of indus- 
trial know-how.” 

Westinghouse International sent out s 
corps of salesmen-engineers to spread the 


message. 

One of them asked a Turk why his country 
did not build airports so it could profit from 
air transport. They didn't have technicians, 
the Turk replied. And even if they got the 
parts they couldn't be assembled. 

“Look,” the American sald, “we've de- 
veloped package alrports—208 separate stock 
assemblies, including lighting systems. elec- 
tronic landing systems, prefabricated hang- 
ars. We can fiy these airports to you in 
pieces.” 

NEW CHAIN OF AIRPORTS 


The Turks, with Westinghouse aid, are now 
building a chain of 10 ultramodern airports. 

Egypt wanted a powerplant to pump water 
from the Nile to trrigate more than 200.000 
acres. Westinghouse is delivering it com- 
plete as a package. The company has pre- 
sented Iran with a cement industry, and 
provided the university at Bangkok with the 
same laboratories that it puts in United 
States engineering schools. 

“Our capital city has no fresh drinking 
water.” complained the Shiek of Kuwait, an 
oll principality on the Persian Gulf. There 
is only brackish stuff that is hawked by ped- 
dlers from goatskin canteens. Bring my peo- 
Ple water that is good.” 

So at the edge of the gulf. amid an expanse 
of hot sand, Westinghouse erected a gro- 
tesque package of giant stacks and twisted 
Pipe which every day transforms a million 
gallons of sea into pure distilled water. 

Westinghouse gathers together scattered 
know-how and materials that might require 
people abroad years to assembie. The com- 
pany's own products account for as little as 
35 percent of the materiala that go into 
package projects; it buys the rest from 200 
or more other concerns. And it combs all 
fields of natura! science and industry for en- 
Eineers to supplement its own. 


The package deals reach their ultimate in 
Westinghouse's licensing of foreign firms to 
manufacture the same electrical products 
that it makes in America. Other American 
Companies also have licensing systems; what 
is unusual about Westinghouse is that it 
Goes more than make blueprints and patents 
available. 

Instead of establishing Its own overseas 
branches with United States capital, it sets 
up foreigners in businesses of their own, 
shows them how to produce and market thelr 
Wares, 

Mexico, for instance, wanted an electrical 
industry, so Westinghouse laid out a $10 mu- 
uon factory of glass and steel near Mexico 
City. It brought 135 Mexicans to its Pitts- 
burgh plant and trained them to teach other 
Mexicans. By 1952, 7 years after Industria 
Electrica de Mejico was born, the company 
Was employing 2.000 Mexicans, did a $10,500,- 
000 business making everything from home 
Appliances to public-utility equipment, 


COSTLY RESEARCH 


The story of Industria Electrica is in vary- 
ing degree the story of what Westinghouse 
has done for more than 70 licensees in 21 
countries. In Italy, where most homes have 
never possessed an icebox, the builders of 
the Fiat automobile are each year manufac- 
turing 18.000 Westinghouse-licensed electric 
Tefrigerators, and have started on washing 
machines, 

A licensee in Brazil has become the third 
largest builder of elevators in the world. 
One European licensee has $40,900,000 sales 
annually. 

A good reason for this growth in that 
Westinghouse spends as much as $85 million 
a year on research and development, all the 
results of which are available to Ucensecs. 
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They may have their own engineering 
observers at Westinghouse plants. 

The United States Government is proud of 
bringing foreigners to America to learn how 
to operate the American type of factory. 
Besides doing this for years without cost to 
the taxpayers, Westinghouse gives to its 
licensees" engineers the same postgraduate 
training that it provides for its own out- 
standing men, 

Hundreds of students from all over the 
world have since been introduced to their 
Westinghouse studies via the movies. The 
company finds living quarters for each man, 
then for a year gives him $222 á month, plus 
medical care and transportation within the 
United States to more than 80 company 
plants. 

For all these services to licensees West- 
inghouse charges only a royalty, which some- 
times ranges lower than 3 percent of their 
gross sales. These firms compete with West- 
inghouse and sometimes outbid it, yet the 
system makes for a type of cooperation 
which adds to Westinghouse’s direct sales 
abroad and to foreign recovery as well. 

In Australia, postwar Immigration and an 
expanding economy put such a strain on elec- 
trical generators that they couldn't handle 
the loads, Public use of electricity had to be 
drastically- curtailed. Rosebery, Westing- 
house's licensee and distributor for Australia, 
told the Australian Government of a thermal 
generating plant which could be delivered 
complete as a package that took up a city 
block. Orders were immediately put through 
for 22 of these plants to cost approximately 
$20 million. 


RECORD INSTALLATION 


Rosebery constructed the buildings in con- 
sultation by radiophone with New York. 
Westinghouse rushed the equipment, some 
of it by planes. Its engineers few in to aid 
from as far away as India and South Ameril- 
ica. The first of the plants was operating 
within a record 13 months. 

“Come to us if American technical knowl- 
edge can solve your problem,” Westinghouse 
advertised in the foreign press after the war. 

A young engineer from India came with 
problems concerning a hydroelectric system 
that he hoped would be bullt some day in 
his country. ‘The resulting Nangal project 
is now taking form on the Sutledge River 
in Punjab between the Himalaya Mountains 
and the Indian Desert. It will send hydro- 
electricty 240 miles through northern India, 
where farmers are expected to be able to 
raise an additiona) 4 million tons of precious 
food on 3,600,000 irrigated acres. 

Equipment which Westinghouse has in- 
stalled abroad since the end of the war gen- 
erates as much electricity as there is avall- 
able in 16 of our 48 States. This power will 
provide jobs for thousands. Another 100,900 
are directly employed by the overseas li- 
censees, making products that create jobs 
for sthil more multitudes, 

The value of alt these accomplishments is 
incaiculable. The greatest single contribu- 
tion of the program has probably been to 
give people the will—and show them the 
means—by which they may help themselves, 


Retirement Pay Bills Discussed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 
Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 


unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recors an editorial which 
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appeared in the Times-Picayune Tucs- 
day, December 8, 1953, which gives an 
analysis of a bill introduced by me, H. R. 
2553, to amend section 691 (d), title 5, 
United States Code, so as to provide that 
disabled employees engaged in hazard- 
ous occupations. who, due to disability, 
are compelled to retire prior to com- 
pleting 20 years’ service shall receive an 
annuity for the time actually served in 
proportion to the annuity received by 
those not disabled. 

My bill, H. R. 2553, primarily, is de- 
signed to help those who cannot help 
themselves, the disabled Federal law- 
enforcement officer. 

One of the most flagrant illustrations 
of hardship, injustice, and discrimina- 
tion that has come to my attention in 
connection with the application of the 
Federal Civil Service Retirement Act 
is the retirement benefits accorded to 
law enforcement officers under 5 United 
States Code Annotated 691 (d) where, 
if the employee, due to disability, is com- 
pelled to retire before he completes 20 
years’ service is allowed an annuity of 
only 75 percent of the sum he would 
have received but for his disability. The 
editorial reads as follows: 


RETIREMENT Pay Brits Discussep—Wispom 
SUPPORTS Arms TO END INEQUITIES, REPORT 

Two bils now pending before 
aimed at removing discriminations in retire- 
ment pay of Federal employees have the sup- 
port of Jobn Minor Wisdom, Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman from Louisiana., So 
said David W. Palmer, legislative representa- - 
tive of the New Orleans chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Retired Civil Employees, 
at a meeting of that group in the Civil 
Courts Building Monday. 

“Mr. Wisdom, who Is a personal friend of 
President Eisenhower, as we all know, has 
studied the bills and says that he supports 
them in principle,” Palmer said. 

H, R. 2553, according to Palmer, was intro- 
duced by United States Representative 
James H. Morrison, of Louisiana. “This bill 
ic designed to eliminate discrimination and 
to provide certain retirement rights to those 
disabled on an equal basis as the benefits en- 
joyed by those who were not disabled before 
retirement.” 

SAYS DISABLED PENALIZED 

L. V. Landry, president of the local chapter, 
and others at the meeting joined in a gen- 
eral discussion of the bills. Palmer a former 
president of the local organization, has msde 
n number of trips to Washington to discuss 
legislation favorable to the group, it was 
pointed out. 

He said that retired disabled Government 
employees receive an average of $78 per 
month, while those not disabled get an av- 
erage of $103 per month., 

“An employee with less than 20 years of 
service, injured in the line of duty and re- 
tired for disability, is being penalized under 
the present law by the allowance of an sn- 
nuity of only 75 percent of the sum he wouid 
have received but for that disability,” Palmer 
said. 

„H. R. 2553," he explained, “would cor- 
rect such discrimination and place those re- 
tired on disability on the same footing with 
thoce not disabled. The other bill, H. R. 
5160, providing for a tax exemption on an- 
nuities up to $1,500, should be adopted for 
several reascns.” 

TAX ON ANNUTIIES HIT 


A tax on annuities, he said, is contrary 
to the general principle on which the income 
tax law is based and Congress has recognized 
the principle of exemption specifically in the 
Rallroad Retirement Act by exempting annu- 
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ities under such act from income tax, ac- 
cording to the speaker. 

“Congress has acquiesced In administrative 
rulings exempting certain retirement income 
from income tax, notably in the case of pay- 
ments under old age and survivors insurance. 
Other exemptions have been provided by law 
or administrative action, notably the first 
$3,500 of retired pay of military and naval 
personnel retired for disability, certain vet- 
erans’ benefits and pensions, and beneficiaries 
of some private organizations. 

“In the interest of equity and justice 

among like groups of citizens,” Palmer said, 
“the present extensive discrimination be- 
tween groups of annuitants and pensioners 
should be rectified.” « 


Pension and Welfare Plans Raise Buying 


Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following interesting Associated 
Press report appearing in the Wall Street 
Journal of January 12, 1954, on the sub- 
ject of pensions and welfare plans rais- 
ing buying power, and also some com- 
ments thereon: 

From the Wall Street Journal of 
January 12, 1954] 

Sears OFFICIAL Sars PENSION, WELFARE PLANS 
To Rame Buytnc PoWIa— CLAAS RESERVE 
Fonps RELEASE More or FAMILY'S CURRENT 
INCOME FOR SPENDING 
New Yorx.—Continuing increases in the 

standard of living and individual incomes 

in this country are promised by pension and 
welfare plans, an official of Sears, Roebuck 

& Co. said. 

T. V. Houser, vice chairman of the board 
of the Chicago mall order house and retail 
chain, said plans affording protections 
against hazards of life provide a vast new 
deferred buying power. 

Speaking in connection with the 4-day 43d 
annual convention of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, he said they permit 
expenditures by consumers “not prudent if 
the protection afforded by these funds did 
not exist.” 

“Thus the average family can more nearly 
use current income for the immediate enjoy- 
ment of better living standards,” Houser told 
a luncheon of the Association of Buying 
Offices, Inc., held in conjunction with the 
NRDGA convention. 

“To look at the other side of the coin,” he 
continued, “families haying to draw on such 
funds when extended illness or retirement 
comes, have more current income for a sus- 
tained living standard than would otherwise 
be the case.” 

Pointing to rapidly growing private and 
public pension plans, he said, “there is an 
accumulated buying power, increasing year 
by year, which in previous decades did not 
exist at all.” 

“This accumulation today is about equal 
to the public’s entire annual purchase of 
goods such as distributed by the institutions 
represented here, and the annual increase in 


The number of employed civilians has in- 
creased in greater ratio than the total popu- 
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lation increase, so there is an Increase in 
buying power due merely to the greater pro- 
portion of people working. 

There has been, and stili is, an important 
shift in the pattern of employment toward 
the more highly trained, more highly paid 
occupations. 

Even for those remaining in the lower wage 
brackets, there has been a sizable increase 
in earnings per worker measured in real 
value. 

Mechanization has given the individual 
farmer the ability to increase his output per 
man-hour to an even greater degree than 
industry has accomplished with all its re- 
search and specialized equipment. 

The convention, which runs through 
Thursday, is being attended by hundreds of 
retallers from throughout the Nation as well 
as visiting merchants from France, Austria, 
and Ireland. 

A preconvention poll by NRDGA of more 
than 250 stores found 42 percent expecting 
to increase their business the first half of 
this year compared with a year ago, 38 per- 
cent expecting to equal 1953 levels and 20 
percent expecting to fall behind. 


COMMENTS ON PENSION AND WELFARE PLANS TO 
‘Raise BUYİNG Power 

T. V. Houser, vice chairman of the board 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., in an address 
at the 43d national convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, January 
1954, in New York, reached similar conclu- 
sions to those in the foregoing report. 

Pensions are good for business in that they 
create a vast buying power which otherwise 
would not exist. 

Retail business institutions are primarily 
interested in one thing—selling goods to con- 
sumers. 

The greatest single obstacle to the enact- 
ment of a social security system that will 
provide the kind of pensions people ought 
to have in America is the idea that such 
pensions would be too great a burden on the 
taxpayers. 

Now, in his address In connection with 
the above mentioned convention, Mr. T. V. 
Houser declares the opposite to be true, 
namely, that pensions create buying power— 
and sales for business—that otherwise would 
not exist at all. In other words, rather than 
being a burden to the economy, pensions 
constitute a strengthening of the economy 
in general and over and above their great 
benefit to the recipients of pensions. 

This is a view now being taken very serl- 
ously by these business people because, 
otherwise, it would not have found any place 
in the agenda of such a convention. 

With these thoughts in mind, let us look 
at some of the statements Mr. Houser made, 
as reported by the Associated Press and the 
Wall Street Journal, January 12, 1954: 

“Plans affording protection ‘against haz- 
ards of life’ provide a vast new deferred buy- 
ing power.” 

Such plans “permit expenditures by con- 
sumers not prudent if the protection offered 
by these funds did not exist.” 

“Thus the average family can more nearly 
use current income for the immediate en- 
joyment of better living standards.” 

“To look at the other side of the coin, 
families having to draw on such funds when 
extended illness or retirement comes have 
more current income for a sustained living 
standard than would otherwise be the case.” 

“There is an accumulated buying power, 
increasing year by year, which in previous 
decades did not exist at all. 

“This accumulation today is about equal 
to the public’s entire annual purchase of 
goods such as distributed by the institutions 
represented here, and the annual increase 
in such funds is around 9½ percent of the 
national total of general merchandise sales.” 

In the light of the view that pensions are 
not economically burdensome, but, as Mr. 
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Houser says, economically beneficial to busi- 
ness as well as to the recipients of pen- 
sions, there is no sound reason why pensions 
high enough to put an end, once and for 
all, to the soclal-security problem in the 
country should not be enacted as part of 
our national social-security system 

As to the need for better pensions than 
we now have, for the elderly and disabled 
citizens of the United States, recent obser- 
vations by Dr. Peter O. Steiner and Dr. Rob- 
ert Dorfman, University of Callfornia, in 
connection with findings by that univer- 
sity’s Institute of public relations based on 
a study there provided for by grant from 
the Rockefeller Institute—here is the posi- 
tion of the aged: 

Two out of three single women and half of 
the single men, aged 65 and over, are de- 
pendent on relatives or endure submarginal 
living conditions. 

A third of the married couples, aged 65 
and over, are also living subject to these 
same conditions. 

Further. income inadequacy for the aged 
is real and current—not just a theory or 
danger, but a hard, present fact of life. 

Further, Dr. Steiner described the condi- 
tion of the aged in this respect as shocking. 

Dr. Dorfman concluded that efforts to pro- 
vide employment in private business for 
the aged men do not touch the heart of 
the problem of the aged. Almost half of the 
men 65 and over have lost their employ- 
ment because of falling health or because 
they are considered too old to work, accord- 
ing to Dr. Dorfman. No campaigns, studies, 
or programs are going to solve the problem 
of employment for these elder workers, in 
other words. 

Now, the important thing to be realized 
at this date is this; This drastic state of 
poverty endured by the aged in America 
exists despite our present social-security sys- 
tem of old-age and survivors insurance— 
our present Federal-State system of public 
assistance for the aged; the vast system of 
pension funds in business and industry; the 
Federal, State, and local retirement systems 
for public employees; the railroad-retirement 
system; the tremendous financial business 
of life insurance; and, despite all the efforts 
of the American people to save and to invest. 

In view of Mr. Houser's statements on the 
economic bearing of pensions, and in vlew 
of the great area of such economic good 
to be done that the plight of the aged and 
disabled offer, it is time for Congress to 
come to grips with the answer to this whole 
situation that is presented in the Town- 
send bill, H. R. 2446. 


Unemployment a Serious Problem in 
Detroit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Sunday Star yesterday per- 
formed a notable public service by print- 
ing an extensive report from Detroit by 
one of its staff members, William Hines. 
It outlines the present unemployment 
distress in Detroit today, with more than 
7 percent of the labor force—107,000 out 
of 1,533,000—jobless and with no imme- 
diate prospects for returning to work; 
with estimates on the future predicting 
an increase to 7.5 percent by midyear 
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and perhaps as much as 14 percent by 
next winter. 

This article reports how a downturn 
in automobile sales threatens not only 
the economy of Detroit but of Toledo 
and Akron and Pittsburgh and Gary and 
Cleveland and Youngstown, and, in fact, 
the entire Nation. 

This is nothing new to us in Detroit. 
It is nothing new here on the House floor, 
where many of us—particularly those of 
us on the Democratic side—have been 
trying to awaken the Eisenhower admin- 
istration to what is happening to our 
economy and to urge it into action in 
meeting the dangers of recession or 
worse. 

It seems, however, that the adminis- 
tration leaders have been too busy deci- 
mating our military-preparedness pro- 
gram and canceling contracts for tanks 
and other equipment to pay any atten- 
tion to the changes which have been oc- 
curring in our economy since the new 
administration took over a year ago this 
week. 

In several recent speeches the Presi- 
dent has forcefully declared his deter- 
mination to use all the resources of the 
Federal Government to prevent another 
depression such as we had in 1929-33. 
This is encouraging. 

But is it necessary to have 15 million or 
20 million or 25 million unemployed in 
this country before the Republican ad- 
ministration takes notice of the fact that 
something is wrong somewhere? 

Perhaps the officials of the adminis- 
tration are not aware that over 100,000 
workers walk the streets of the Detroit 
area today without work, going from $95 
or $100 a week paychecks to $27 unem- 
ployment compensation checks. It 

seems conceivable that this infor- 
mation would be unknown to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, or the Secretary of 
Labor, or the President and his staff of 
economic advisers. 

If that is the case, however, then I am 
Erateful that one of the Washington 
newspapers has gone out to Detroit and 
dug up the facts and presented them in a 
Tull page of text and charts in the Sun- 
day Star. Perhaps someone in the ad- 
ministration not averse to reading news- 
Papers—at least Washington news- 
Papers—might have seen it. 

Mr. Speaker, when the automobile 
dealers of the country say in desperation 
that they cannot sell more than 4,700,000 
or 5 million cars this year, as against 6 
Million last year, they are advertising 
the failure of the Republican Party to 
Maintain prosperity in this country. 

Under the Democrats, people actually 
started to build houses with two-car 
garages. But where are the cars now? 


Postal Employees Pay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that my colleagues can be informed of 
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the attitude of the Legislature of the 
State of California with respect to the 
pay of Federal postal employees, I am in- 
serting below Assembly Joint Resolution 
No. 24 filed with the secretary of state of 
the State of California on April 15, 1953: 

Whereas postal employees have received 
only one wage increase since 1949, and that 
increase was not equal to the increase in the 
cost of living that has occurred since 1949; 
and 

Whereas most employees in both public 
service and private industry have received 
wage increases enabling them more nearly to 
catch up with the increased cost of living; 
and 

Whereas the wages of postal employees are 
80 low that any increase in the cost of living 
hits them with particularly great force; and 

Whereas aside from the obvious inequality 
of treatment there is a serious possibility 
that postal employees will not long be able 


to resist the lure of greater reward for em- 


ployment in defense and other industries: 
Now, therefore, be it . 

Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States is respectfully 
memorialized to enact legislation for an in- 
crease in the compensation of postal em- 
ployees commensurate with the existing 
cost-of-living level; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Postmas- 
ter General, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


Air Force Academy Should Be Located in 
Southern California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no other location in the United 
States which offers as many advantages 
for the adequate training of the future 
air cadet as southern California. 
Southern California is tailormade as a 
location for the new Air Force Academy. 
It has all of the necessary facilities to 
properly educate and train the future 
air cadet. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE FUTURE AIR CADET 


He will be an important man—that 
future air cadet. Some day his judg- 
ment, his skills, the scope of his thinking 
may be the decisive factors in determin- 
ing the Nation's survival. 

What kind of man will he be? How 
shall he be trained? À 

He should be strong in body, mind, and 
spirit. He should be soundly schooled 
in the military sciences. These are basic 
requirements for any national military 
leader. 

The future air cadet should be familiar 
4 and understand the world in which 

e lives. 


It must be augmented by direct exposure 
to the world at work. 
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The future air cadet will get a high 
caliber of classroom training at the Air 
Force Academy no matter where it is 
located. But only in southern Cali- 
fornia can he get stimulating firsthand 
experience in a combination of all the 
fields—industry, business, finance, engi- 
neering, economics, and science. 

Only if he is educated in southern Cal- 
ifornia can the future air cadet be 
equipped to meet the full specifications, 

INDUSTRY 


In southern California, the future air 
cadet can learn about the operations of 
a wide range of successful and significant 
industries. 

More important, he can learn, by di- 
rect observation, about the industry 
which most directly affects him—the 
aircraft industry. For southern Cali- 
fornia leads the Nation in airframe as- 
sembly and in the production of * 
parts. 

Southern California's aircraft industry, 
will, needless to say, be at the disposal 
of the future air cadet, no matter where 
the Air Force Academy is located. 

But if the future air cadet receives his 
education in southern California, that 
cooperation will be direct and closely in- 
tegrated. He will develop his under- 
standing of the aircraft industry in close 
and continuous association with the Na- 
tion's most productive pool of aeronau- 
tical specialists—designers, engineers, 
executives, pilots. 

He can visit nearby plants—the Na- 
tion's largest—and observe the work of 
these experts. They can come to his 
campus as guest lecturers and directors 
of research projects. 

Here in southern California the future 
air cadet can become an active partici- 
pant in the development of the Nation's 
airpower. 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


Southern California can provide the 
future air cadet with dynamic case his- 
tories in the fields of business and 
finance. He can watch business prob- 
lems as they arise and are solved, in an 
active, expanding environment. 

Because southern California and its 
people are forward looking, top manage- 
ment throughout the country has mi- 
grated here. Today more than 70 well- 
known business organizations have lo- 
cated their national headquarters in 
southern California. The chief execu- 
tive of one of these firms—an organiza- 
tion which does an annual volume na- 
tionally of $180 million—said: 

“I believe it is possible to put together 
a better top executive team here in Los 
Angeles than in any other region of the 
United States.” 

Proof of the effectiveness of the re- 
gion’s management skill is the faet that 
26 industries in the Los Angeles metro- 
politan area rank third or higher nation- 
ally in value of product. 

In southern California the future air 
cadet can share in management experi- 
ences and develop from them a broad 
and alert understanding of the world of 
business and finance. 

SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 
The future air cadet should. be fa- 


important that he understand the scien- 
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tific method and the techniques of its 
application. 

In southern California, he can work 
with technicians and with facilities 
which will train him at both the theo- 
retical and the applied levels. A contin- 

. uing and well-rounded program of aero- 
nautical research and development is in 
progress here. Indicative of its range is 
the following inventory: 

The California Institute of Technol- 
ogy at Pasadena, and the associated 
Guggenheim Aeronautical Laboratory. 
Research at these institutions includes 
studies in aerodynamics, structures, me- 
tallurgy, computing techniques, jet pro- 
pulsion, and heat transfer. 

Manufacturing research sponsored by 
the aircraft and petroleum industries in 
the fields of radar, pressure and high al- 
titude equipment, guided missiles, jet 
propulsion equipment, fuels, and lubri- 
cants. The level of manufacturing re- 
search is indicated by the presence in 
southern California of such organiza- 
tions as Aerojet Engineering Corp., 
AiResearch Manufacturing Co., Schwien 
Engineering Corp., and the Rand Corp. 

Development contracts now being ful- 
filled by the University of California at 
Los Angeles and the University of South- 
ern California. 

Seminars, group sessions, and techni- 
cal meetings held by the National Advis- 
ory Council for Aeronautics at the In- 
stitute of Aeronautical Sciences. 

Official proving grounds at Point Mu- 

gu, Edwards Field, and Inyokern for 
guided missiles and aircraft. 

Nowhere else could the future air 
cadet share in the development of so ad- 
vanced and diversified a program of 
aeronautical research as is being carried 
on in southern California. Nowhere 
else could he draw upon so high a level 
of personnel and facilities for guest lec- 
turers and joint research projects, 

ECONOMICS * 

Southern Callfornia offers the future 
air cadet a continuous exhibit of the 
workings of the modern economic scene. 
The economy of the region is one of 
great diversification, providing him with 
the opportunity to understand all phases 
of the production and consumption of 
goods and services. 

The region is well developed in both 
1 and distributive activi- 

es. 

Its manufacturing covers durable and 
nondurable goods. Plant size ranges 
from 3,500 plants with fewer than 5 em- 
Ployees to 35 plants with more than 
1,000 employees. 3 

Its employment pattern shows a 
healthy balance between manufacturing 
and trades and services, with good rep- 
resentation in all the other fields. 

In southern California the full story 
of economic interrelationships can be ob- 
Served and studied by the future air 
cadet. 

EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 

Southern California contains a con- 
centration of universities and colleges of 
high academic standards. These in- 
clude the University of California at Los 
Angeles and the University of Southern 
California, both offering complete pro- 
fessional and graduate training: Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, one of 
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America’s finest scientific centers; a 
group of excellent smaller universities, 
colleges, and technical schools. 

Here the future air cadet can receive 
his academic“ training in a community 
which has a tradition for academic 
achievement and which has attracted to 
it some of the world’s most learned men. 

From this academic pool, southern 
California’s distinguished scholars can 
collaborate as exchange faculty mem- 
bers and guest lecturers in the academic 
enrichment of the future air cadet. 


A TRADITION IN AVIATION 


In no other community will the fu- 
ture air cadet find people as air-minded 
as southern Californians are. Aviation 
history has been made here, and the 
community feels closely identified with 
its progress. This air-mindedness can 
contribute effectively to the esprit de 
corps of the Air Force Academy. 

A devotion to the tradition of aviation 
and a dedication to its future are indis- 
pensable attributes of the future air 
cadet, These can be developed in south- 
ern California in an exceptionally com- 
patible personal environment. Many of 
the Nation's foremost plane builders, 
aeronautical engineers and flyers live 
and werk here. More than 20 well- 
known aeronautical organizations con- 
duct active programs in southern Cali- 
fornia. Their members are keenly air- 
minded, alert to the position of air power 
in America’s future. They will cooper- 
ate in the training of the future air 
cadet. 

Southern California’s tradition of 
aeronautic achievement dates back to 
1884 when the first glider flight made in 
the United States occurred here. In 
1910 the Nation's first air meet was held 
at Dominguez Field. Through the years 
scores of newsworthy events in aviation 
have occurred in southern California. 

In southern California the future air 
cadet will find that his interests are 
Shared, his problems understood, his fu- 
ture plans supported. 

PHYSICAL WELL-BEING 


The future air cadet will enjoy, during 
his training period in southern Califor- 
nia, a climate which is both healthful 
and pleasant. The average temperature 
over a year's period is 69.6 degrees. 
Such climate makes its possible for 
southern Californians to benefit from 
outdoor activity all year ‘round. 

The future air cadet will accordingly 
be able to take part in a recreation and 
athletic program more continuous and 
more diversified than would be possible 
in any other area. Southern Califor- 
nia’s enthusiastic interest in athletics 
will provide a stimulating environment 
for the development of great Air Force 
Academy teams to rival those at West 
Point and Annapolis. The Academy's 
athletic prowess will be sharpened by 
the presence on the Pacific Coast of 
strong competitive teams, by the tradi- 
tion for big games at the Rose Bowl and 
the Los.Angeles Coliseum. 

Southern California's recreational 
pattern is complete—football, basket- 
ball, winter sports, swimming, fishing, 
track and field meets, tennis, golf, ice 
hockey, polo, riding, baseball, soccer, sail- 
ing. All these can contribute to the 


city can offer. 
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physical well-being of the future air 
cadet. 
THE STIMULUS OF METROPOLITAN LITE 


The city of Los Angeles is the urban 
hub of the entire southern California 
area. Third largest metropolitan area in 
the country, it offers the future air cadet 
well-developed facilities—social, cultu- 
ral, spiritual, recreational. Here he can 
enjoy the diversified) challenging expe- 
riences which only a modern American 


LOW COSTS 


The building and operating of an Air 
Force Academy can be achieved at lower 
cost in southern California than in other 
metropolitan areas. 

Construction costs are estimated to be 
20 percent less here than elsewhere. 

Further building economies are possible 
because no air conditioning need be in- 
Stalled; the heating system need not be 
a costly one. Once the building is com- 
pleted, it can be maintained at less cost 
in southern California than in any other 
large metropolitan area. This region of- 
fers operating advantages in terms of 
power, fuel, and water, 

To a budget-minded Air Force, these 
Savings can be a telling advantage. What 
the Air Force saves by building and op- 
erating its Academy in southern Cali- 
fornia can be used in the direct train- 
ing and equipping of the future air cadet 
and the men he will lead. 

THE SPIRIT THAT GETS THINGS DONE. 


Southern California offers the future 
air cadet one final—and perhaps most 
important—advantage. It’s an asset 
that cannot be supported by statistics, 
but it is nonetheless very real. It is 
southern California's energetic, resource- 
ful spirit. 

It's an attitude which is openminded, 
ready to experiment. It is a willingness 
to try a new approach. It is the ability 
to develop fresh solutions to old prob- 
lems. 

It is what enabled southern California 
to build a manmade harbor at San 
Pedro and develop it into one of the Na- 
tion's major ports. It is what made it 
possible for the community to seek out 
its water supply 250 miles away and bring 
it in across mountains and deserts so 
that a great metropolitan area could 
live and flourish. It is what boomed the 
west coast's relatively undeveloped air- 
craft industry into a dynamic arsenal 
which produced 44 percent of America’s 
warplanes between 1942 and 1945. 

It's the spirit that gets things done, 

The spirit of southern California gen- 
erates the vision, drive, and leadership 
which are indispensable to the future 
air cadet, 


Loss of United States Nationality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
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I wish to include in the Recorp at this 
point a letter written to the editor of the 
New York Times by Mr. Walter M. Bes- 
terman, legislative assistant of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, in which he ex- 
tensively analyzed the constitutionality 
of the provisions my bill seeks to amend. 
Mr. Besterman's letter was printed in 
the New York Times on January 17 in 
an abbreviated form, but, because of the 
importance of the subject I believe that 
it is worthwhile to have it printed in full 
in the Recorp. 


The letter follows: 

JANUARY 13, 1954. 
The EDITOR, THE New Tonk TIMES, 
New York, N. F. 

Dran Sm: The amount of attention de- 
voted by the Times to President Eisenhower's 
proposal to provide, by statute, for the loss 
of United States nationality by persons who 
are convicted of participating in a con- 
spiracy to overthrow the Government by 
force, proves that you recognize the impor- 
tance of the issue at stake. 

It is therefore that I venture to invite 
your attention to a number of errors which 
crept into Mr. Cabell Phillips’ article printed 
in the Times last Sunday, January 10, 1954. 

Mr. Phillips was in error when he wrote 
that the President suggested an amendment 
to the Immigration and Naturalization Act 
of 1940. There is no such law, and there 
never was one so named. There was on the 
statute books the Nationality Act of 1940, but 
it was repealed on June 27, 1952 (effec- 
tive December 24, 1952) when the Congress 
overrode President Truman's veto and en- 
acted the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(commonly referred to as the McCarran- 
Walter Act). 

Section 349 of this act (title 8, U. S. Code, 
sec. 1481) governs the matter of loss of na- 
tionality by native-born or naturalized citi- 
zens of the United States. At this point 
Mr. Phillips made two more errors. He re- 
ported to the Times’ readers that existing 
law provides for the loss of nationality by 
naturalized citizens only, and “through court 
action.” 

No; it fs not so, Section 349 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, very similar to 
the repealed section 401 of the Nationality 
Act of 1940 (formerly 8 U. S. C. B01), speci- 
fies 10 instances in which the loss of United 
States nationality occurs automatically, 
without court action, in the case of native- 
born and naturalized citizens alike. 

Briefly stated, the 10 points include: (1) 
Naturalization in a foreign state; (2) taking 
an oath of allegiance to a foreign state; (3) 
serving in foreign armed forces without a 
written authorization by the Secretary of 
State; (4) accepting an official position with 
& foreign government if such office entails 
the acquisition of foreign nationality or dec- 
Jaration of allegiance to a foreign sover- 
elgnty; (5) voting in an election held in a 
foreign state; (6) renouncing United States 
nationality while abroad. or (7) renouncing 
it in the United States while this country is 
at war; (8) deserting United States Armed 
Forces in time of war; (9) committing 
treason against, or attempting by force to 
Overthrow, or bearing arms against, the 
United States, if convicted of such crime by 
Courts; (10) leaving the United States in 
time of war or national emergency in order 
to evade military service. 

The constitutionality of some of these pro- 
Visions was often under attack in cases 
brought before courts, but the preponder- 
ance of decisions, Including Supreme Court 
decisions, sustains the basic principle of the 
Statute as it was, and is now, expressed in 
the law, A classic in this respect is Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes’ decision in 
the Perkins v. Elg case (307 U. S. 327). 
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Said Justice Hughes: “As at birth she 
(Marie Elizabeth Elg, a native of Brooklyn, 
N. T.) became a citizen of the United States, 
that citizenship must be deemed to continue 
unless she has been deprived of it through 
the operation of a treaty or congressional 
enactment or by her voluntary action in 
conformity with applicable legal principles.” 
The words “or congressional enactment” 
clearly uphold the power of Congress to pro- 
vide by law for the loss of American citizen- 
ship acquired by birth in the United States, 

The Constitution, as adopted, is silent on 
the matter of citizenship acquired by birth 
in the United States, except for providing 
that the President shall be “a natural-born 
citizen, or a citizen of the United States at 
the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion.“ It was since the adoption of the 
Constitution that it has been recognized 
that citizenship of the United States may be 
obtained in two ways—by birth within the 
country, or by naturalization, and the Con- 
gress (the high courts of the land concur- 
ring) has construed its power to legislate in 
matters pertaining to United States citizen- 
ship as being constitutionally circumscribed 
solely by clause 4, section 8 of article I of 
the Constitution which reads: “The Con- 
gress shall have power * * * to establish an 
uniform rule of naturalization.” 

The raising by Mr. Phillips of the ques- 
tion of President. Eisenhower's proposal in 
relation to the 14th amendment appears to 
be one more grave error on his part 

The history of the 14th amendment—with 
its roots in the Dred Scott case—shows that 
its prime purpose was to grant full citizen- 
ship rights—in the several States—to the 
Negro, its other purpose being to assert that 
national, or Federal, citizenship is para- 
mount to State citizenship. There are very 
few legal authorities that would disagree 
shat the 14th amendment deals with the 
matter of interplay between Federal and 
State citizenship of the native-born and the 
naturalized citizen. It is held to be wholly 
irrelevant to the matter of the power of 
Congress to legislate on nationality matters. 

Hence, since no part of section 401 of the 
Nationality Act of 1940 has been invalidated 
by the Supreme Court, and since section 
349 of the McCarran-Walter Act carries its 
provisions practically verbatim into the stat- 
ute now in effect, there could be little doubt 
that should the Congress in its wisdom 
decide to enact the President's proposal into 
law, the legislative course of action would 
be clearly charted. An amendment could 
make section 349 (a) (9) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (8 U. S. C. 1481) 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 349. (a) From and after the effec- 
tive date of this act a person who is a na- 
tional of the United States, whether by birth 
or naturalization, shall lose his nationality 
by— > 

y * . . . * 

“(9) Committing any act specified in sec- 
tion 2381, 2382, 2383, 2384, or 2385 of Title 
18, United States Code; or.” 3 

Title 18, United States Code (Crimes and 
Criminal Procedure), has been enacted into 
Positive law by the act of June 25, 1948, and 
the 5 sections above cited refer, respectively, 
to treason, misprision of treason, rebellion, 
or insurrection, seditious conspiracy, and ad- 
vocating overthrow of Government. 

It is truly difficult to believe—Mr. Phillips’ 
report to the contrary—that the proposed 
enactment could lend itself to an attack on 
the ground of unconstitutionality. 

It will be most interesting, of course, to 
watch what promises to be an extensive and 
rather heated debate whether the Congress 
should carry out President Eisenhower's 
recommendation. However, while discussing 
advisability, let's not -confuse it with 
Teasibility. 

The law providing for the loss of United 
States citizenship by a native-born citizen 
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for the commission of overt acts of hostility 
toward his country has long been—and is 
now—on the statute books, to wit, sections 
(8), (9), and (10) of section 349 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. The 
problem now is not whether a novel provi- 
sion affecting native-born citizens be en- 
acted, but should the scope of an existing 
law be broadened. 

Sincerely yours, 
i WALTER M. BESTERMAN, 
Legislative Assistant. 


Proposed Cut of 142,000 Men Will 
Seriously Reduce Combat Strength of 
the Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, for those 
Members of Congress who desire an in- 
sight into the more for less“ theory be- 
ing advocated by the Defense Depart- 
ment, I commend for reading an article 
which appeared in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch by Brig. Gen. Thomas R. 
Phillips, United States Army (retired.), 
entitled “All Noncombat Support. Units 
in Army Won't Equal 142,000 Men Wil- 
son Wants To Cut Out.” This thought- 
ful analysis of the manpower predica- 
ment of the Army deserves the most 
serious consideration by the Congress, 

The article follows: 


Att NON-COMBAT SUPPORT Unirs IN Aruy 
Won't Eqvat 142,000 Men Won Wants 
10 Cur OUT—OVERSEAS FIGHTING Forces 
Must SHARE IN REDUCTION—SECRETARY'S 
“DIVISION SLICE" Mrscasts Many GROUPS AS 
SUPPORTING, IGNORES 313,000 UNAVAILABLE 
TROOPS 


(By Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, U. S. 
Army, Retired) 


WASHINGTON, December 5—The current 
dispute between the Army and the Defense 
Department as to the feasibility of reducing 
Army strength 10 percent without impairing 
combat effectiveness or reducing troops over- 
seas is not due to any unwillingness on the 
part of the Army to reduce its strength to 
that degree. 

The Army maintains, and can prove, that 
if the proposed reduction of 142,000 men is 


made, it cannot support the present overseas 


deployment of about 650,000 men or the 
year-end overseas deployment of 600,000 
men. Overseas forces would have to be re- 
duced by another 100,000 men by the end of 
fiscal year 1955. The Army's position is that 
if the reduction is ordered, the overseas com- 
mitments of the Army must be reduced too. 

Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson 
does not agree with the Army. He was 
asked at his press conference Tuesday if he 
thought that the Army could make the cut 
and still meet its world-wide commitments. 
He answered: “I do.” He also stated that 
he would not think there would be any im- 
pact on the forces in Europe. 

The Secretary's position is that support 
and back-up forces can be reduced very 
greatly and this reduction, together with 
over-all improvement of utilization of man- 
power, would warrant a cut of 10 percent in 
Army troop strength. 
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MENTIONS DIVISION SLICE 


In the course of the discussion, Wilson 
mentioned the division slice (the total 
strength of the Army divided by the num- 
ber of divisions), which he said was more 
than 50,000 and asked what the other 33,000 
who stood behind each division were doing. 

“It is my understanding,” he said, “that 
we have the largest support forces of any 
nation in the world in relation to their 
army.” 

He was asked then if it was in the 33,000 
support forces for each division that he 
thought the cuts could be made and an- 
swered: That's right.” 

Wilson also made a comparison of our 
strength in the spring of 1950 before the 
Korean war started. At that time, he said, 
we had 10 divisions and 12 regimental com- 
bat teams and the Army troop strength was 
less than 600,000, Today, he pointed out, 
the Army has 20 divisions and 18 regimental 
combat teams and he implied that there 
was no reason why the Army needed more 
than double the former strength to maintain 
only twice the number of combat units. 

All this is a plausible case. It sounds like 
an irrefutable argument to persons with only 
a superficial knowledge of the Army's prob- 
lems. Wilson, however, has more than a 
superficial knowledge. 

COMPLEX PROBLEMS 

The real problems involved are complex, 
but are worth inquiring into. It is also 
necessary to consider reductions now to be 
made in Army forces. 

The Army's strength on June 30, 1953 was 
1.533.800. The revised budget of the Eisen- 
hower administration provided for a 
strength of 1,423,000 by June 30, 1954. The 
Army is therefore in the process of reducing 
its manpower 110,000 without reducing its 
combat units. The reduction, General Col- 
lins said in March, would come from support 
units. 

In the budget now being prepared it is 
proposed by the Department of Defense to 
reduce the army manpower to 1,281,000. by 
June 30, 1955, which will be 142,000 men 
fewer than the strength next June. This 
reduction is also to come mainly from sup- 

forces, 

Just how large are the supporting forces? 
Do they comprise 900,000 men as Wilson in- 
dicated from consideration of the division 
slice? 

The term “division slice” was originated by 
Gen. George C. Marshall during the last war, 
when he was Chief of Staff of the Army, 
during his studies to try to get more combat 
units from the Army's manpower. It 1s 
obtained by dividing the combat end prod- 
ucts, which were taken as divisions for con- 
venience, into the total Army strength. 

But there are several ways of figuring the 
division slice. By using the current 20 
divisions as a basis, the division slice next- 
June 30 will be 71,000 men. 
fi OTHER COMBAT UNITS 

But there are 18 regimental combat teams, 
the equivalent of 6 more divistons, in the 
Army. If the figure of 26 ts used, then the 
division slice is 54,700. 

But there are also other combat units, such 
as 117 antiaircraft battalions and more than 
150 battalions of heavy artillery, tanks, com- 
bat engineers, combat signal troops which 
furnish just as much to the combat effectlve- 
ness of the Army as do the divisions. 

It these are converted into terms of divi- 
sions at the ratio of 15 battalions to 1 divi- 
sion, an additional equivalent of 18 divisions 
should be considered, making the total com- 
bat strength of the Army equal to 44 divi- 
sions. In this case, the division slice becomes 
82,300. 

The result is that Wilson's figure of more 
than 33,000 supporting troops to back up each 
division has been reduced to 14,800. 

Even this is not a true picture. Approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the Army manpower is 
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never avallable to the Army and is not as- 
signed to units. This is accounted for as 
follows in approximate percentages: 12 per- 
cent constantly undergoing basic training or 
being processed in or out; 6 percent on leave; 
1 percent undergoing advanced training in 
special schools; 6 percent being transported 
by ship or rail from one station to another 
(since the Korean war the Army has averaged 
60,000 men on board ship at all times); 3 per- 
cent sick, absent without leave, confinement, 
compassionate leave beyond normal leave, etc. 


THREE HUNDRED AND THIRTEEN THOUSAND 
UNAVAILABLE 


The men who are unavailable and un- 
assigned to units, not considering the B per- 
cent on on furlough, number approximately 
$13,000, based on a total strength of 
1,423,000. A 

This leaves an effective force of about 
1,100.000 on which the division slice should 
be based. Divided by the combat equivalent 
of 44 divisions, the division slice turns out 
to be 25.000 men. Subtracting 17.500, the 
strength of a division, gives the figure of 
about 7,500 men as the actual backup or sup- 
port forces per combat division. 

This is a very low figure when it is con- 
sidered that not only does it tnclude all the 
noncombat supporting units in the Army 
such as hospitals, medical battalions, truck 
companies, repair and maintenance units, 
but also the overhead for camps and stations, 
the training divisions, military missions, 
schools and the hundreds of other non- 
combat operations that are involved in 
maintaining an army. 

It is obvious from this figure and what 
it comprises that the so-called support and 
backup units are not an easy field, from 
which to save 10 percent of the military 
manpower. 

READINESS ALREADY CUT 


Instead of comprising twice the strength 
of the division in the division slice, they 
comprise less than half of it. They already 
are being milked to such a degree that the 
combat readiness and capacity to continue 
fighting of our troops overseas has been 
seriously reduced. 

What is happening Is what happened to 
the Army before Korea, and it is interesting 
that Wilson should have brought the sub- 
ject up as an example of what we should 
be doing now. Only 1 division of the Army's 
10 was at full strength then, kept that way 
uniquely as the only ready unit, 

General MacArthur's four divislona in 
Japan were about half h. Each regi- 
ment had 2 battalions instead of 3, each 
artillery battalion was short a battery. The 
24th Division, from which the first troops 
were flown to Korea, had only 2 batteries 
of the division artillery active instead of 
16. All the units that were active were 
undérstrength. 


KOREA ALMOST LOST 


The th Division, which participated 
with the Marines in the Inchon landing, was 
in a similar condition. One artillery bat- 
talion in the 7th Division had 10 officers 
and 210 men against a needed strength of 
35 officers and 600 men. This untt and others 
had to be filled up before the Inchon landing 
could be made. Our lack of combat readi- 
ness, due to inadequate mianpower, cost 
thousands of lives and almost lost Korea. 

There are not now 142,000 men in the en- 
tire Army In noncombat support units from 
which to make a reduction of 142,000 men. 

So when Secretary Wilson talks about sup- 
port and back-up troops he must be also 
thinking of the combat battalions and regl- 
ments which are not included in division. 

If he starts to reduce them, the loss of com- 
bat effectiveness 1s obvious. The same loss 
of combat effectiveness occurs when non- 
combat support units are eliminated, but this 
is not so obvious. 

If Army strength is reduced 142,000, 
strength overseas must be reduced 100,000. 
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‘To explain this requires an examination of 
the sources from which replacements for 
overseas duty come. Replacements are re- 
quired overseas at the rate of 36,800 monthly. 
Selective Service calls are to be cut to 21,000 
monthly to get down to prescribed strength 
by the end of the fiscal year. The monthly 
flow of volunteers is from 6,000 to 7,000. 

Some men are lost in training and others 
who are qualified go on to advanced schools 
for technical training. The result is that 
roughly 22,000 men are available monthly 
from these sources to fill a requirement of 
38,600. 

REST FROM OTHER UNITS 


The remainder must come from levies on 
other units in the United States. First, must 
be eliminated from consideration the 313,000 
previously deducted from avallable strength. 
Another 100,000 are stabillzed—that is not 
available for overseas assignments; they com- 
prise the 82d Airborne Division, antl- 
aircraft units, certain assignments for 
which continuity is essential and men who 
have just come back from overseas and have 
been guaranteed a certain period of duty at 
home. 

The Army has 13, divisions and an equal 
proportion of other combat units overseas. 
Leaving out the 82d Airborne Division, which 
is mot available for overseas levies, only 6 
divisions and a proportion of other combat 
units are available to supply levies of about 
17,000 men monthly that must be made be- 
yond the input from selective service and 
volunteers. It is physically impossible to 
obtain this number if the strength of the 
Army in the United States must take the 
whole burden of the reduction proposed. 

As it stands today, the civilian command 
is demanding that the Army do the impos- 
sible, that is, to reduce its manpower with- 
out reducing overseas forces. The Army has 
no authority of its own to reduce overseas 
forces; all are in unified commands subject 
to the control of the Secretary of Defense. 

The Army belleves that a political decision 
must be made which will reduce its overseas 
commitments, if the reduction desired la to 
be made. It suspects that the civilian com- 
mand is unwilling to make such a decision, 
which would be contrary to the professions 
of the President and the Secretary of State, 
and deliberately blinds itself to the realities 
of the Army's problem. 

The civilian command suspects that the 
Army is attempting to keep its current 
strength by advancing the thesis that reduc- 
tlons cannot be made without reducing the 
forces overseas. It contends the services 
always cry “Wolf” in the fashion when cuts 
are Involved. 

There is no real feeling of bad faith on 
elther side, but there Is as yet no meeting of 
minds, Wilson is determined to reduce 
military expenditure. The Army says we 
are with you but this is the only way it can 
be done. The Army feels that it Js having 
a hard time educating the new civilian 
chiefs in military problems. 

As one frustrated officer remarked: 

“You cannot take a hill by business 
methods.” 


Competent Indians: First-Class Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA k 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing today seven 
bills submitted by the Department of 
the Interior in response to House Con- 
current Resolution 108, which was unan- 
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imously approved by the House and Sen- 
ate last session. These bills provide for 
the termination of Federal supervision 
over the Indians of western Oregon; cer- 
tain Indian tribes in Kansas and Nebras- 
ka; the Elamath Indians of Oregon; the 
Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes of the Flathead Reservation, 
Mont.; the Seminole Tribe in Florida; 
the Indians of California; and the Turtle 
Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians in 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Mon- 
tana. 

Careful study has been made 
throughout the years to ascertain 
whether these Indians are ready for re- 
moval from Federal wardship. In 
transmitting the proposed legislation, 
the Department of the Interior advises 
that “It is our belief that the Indians 
Subject to the proposed bills no longer 
require special assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government, and that they have 
sufficient skill and ability to manage 
their own affairs.” 

Thorough hearings will be held on 
each bill by a joint committee of the 
Senate and House Committees on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. The lan- 
guage suggested by the Department is 
not necessarily the language that will be 
reported by the committee. This is 
merely the suggested frame-work with- 
in which the final details of the legisla- 
tion may be fitted. 

The bills are our honest attempt to 
put competent Indians in the class of 
being first-class citizens. 


Marketing Electrical Energy, by the Hon- 
orable Harold O. Lovre, of South Da- 
kota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, with permission to revise and 
extend my remarks, I submit a copy of a 
speech given by the Honorable HAROLD 
O. Lovre, Representative from South 
Dakota, at the annual convention of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperatives 
Association, at Miami, Fla., on January 
13, 1954. 

As chairman of the House Interior and 

Affairs Committee, I had di- 
Tected that hearings be held on the new 
Power marketing criteria announced by 
the Bureau of Reclamation last Septem- 
ber. The hearings were held by the Ir- 
Tigation and Reclamation Subcommittee 
headed by the Honorable WII LIAN H. 
Harrison, of Wyoming, I am happy to 
Teport that those hearings did much to 
Clarify the policy as announced by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

I sincerely hope my colleagues will be 
able to take a few minutes and read this 
very informative speech: 

I come from a part of the country where 
the REA program is of direct and vital con- 
dern to practically everyone. The district 
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I represent consists of all of South Dakota 
east of the Missouri River. There are 22 
electric cooperatives with headquarters in 
my district and the entire area of 44 counties 
is honeycombed by REA-financed lines. 
Most of my constituents who live in the 
farming areas and rural villages get their 
electricity through the REA program. 
Practically all the rest are very much aware 
of the program and close to it in one way or 
another. 7 

Because of all this, I have a direct Interest 
in the program and how it is conducted. I 
have watched it move ahead through the 
years. I have come to know the program 
well and to have great admiration for the 
people in it and for what has been accom- 
plished. 

So today it is a pleasure and a privilege 
for me to present some of my ideas as to the 
type of REA program I think the Nation 
should have. 

The type of REA program I foresee is, first, 
& program that moves forward with deter- 
mination and vision toward the goai estab- 
lished by Congress—central station electric 
power and dependable telephone service for 
ali of the farmers of this great Nation. 

Second, I expect an REA program whose 
economic principles—principles that recog- 
progress is based upon sound and proven 
nize both the financial needs of rural electri- 
fication and communications and the finan- 
cial limitations of our national pocketbook. 

Third, the new REA program will be 
squarely aimed at the eventual debt-free 
ownership by the farmers of the electric and 
telephone systems they helped to build. 

Fourth, your REA p: wil be carried 
out with a clear realization of the magnitude 
of the job ahead—and with recognition that 
the job can be done beter in a spirit of mu- 
tual understanding, confidence, and help- 
fulness than in an atmosphere of mistrust, 
fear, and antagonism. 

Finally. I expect the REA program to be 
one which wil] keep its ranks free of those 
who would use it for selfish personal or 
political gain, and so will merit and receive 
the continued bipartisan co: nal sup- 
port so importanat to its future well-being. 

Before I discuss what is being done and 
what can be done to accomplish these great 
objectives, let me say first, as a Member of 
Congress, a citizen of the United States, a 
resident of South Dakota, and as an owner 
of an REA electrified farm, that I want the 
REA program tp continue. Certainly no 
program sponsored by the Federal Govern- 
ment has extended more benefits to more 
people and to the Nation as a whole. Here's 
the way the idea was expressed in a little 
unsigned verse that I found in one of the 
co-op newsletters: 


“The REA has done a lot, 

For us poor country sinners. 

Power milks our cows and grinds our feed, 
And even cooks our dinners, 

It cleans our rugs and washes clothes 
And pumps water for our chickens, 

We just would like to tell you all, 
We're grateful as the dickens.” 


The depth of feeling for the rural electri- 
fication program, as expressed in that little 
verse, isn't local to my home State of South 
Dakota, It's the same in every State of the 
Union, The men and women of rural Amer-- 
ica, who supply this great Nation with the 
foodstuffs and fibers it must have, to live 
and grow etrong, are united in their feeling 
of pride in and gratitude for the REA pro- 
gram they have helped to build. 

In Congress, too, this feeling for the rural 
electrification and rural telephone programs 
runs deep. It cuts across political party 
lines. Since its Inception the REA has had 
staunch support from Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats alike. It is my uürm conviction that 
the sound, forward-looking leaders of both 
major political parties want this congres- 
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sional support for REA continued and 
strengthened. 

There is no doubt in my mind that this 
worthy objective can be attained—yet we 
who represent the rural areas of this vast 
country cannot afford to blind ourselves to 
the pitfalls which are being dug along our 
pathway of progress toward this end. 

Let us examine the most dangerous of 
those pitfalls, that we may understand fully 
and clearly the motives for its digging and 
the effect it might have upon the future of 
rural electrification were we to fall to recog- 
nize our danger. 

Since the change of national administra- 
tion on last January, and for the first time 
in the 18-year history of rural electrification, 
determined efforts have been under way to 
make a politécal football out of REA. Indi- 
viduals and groups, without authority to 
speak for either of the major political par- 
ties, have tried to make it appear that the 
present administration was talking with 
tongue in cheek when it drafted a party plat- 
form that pledged its continued support for 
rural electrification, 

The REA program, these self-appointed 
spokesmen have said, is being scuttled. The 
farmers, they have said, are being sold down 
the river. 

What are the facts? The simple, straight- 
forward fact is that during the past 12 
months, under the present administration, 
the REA program has been strengthened and 
improved and carried forward with fresh 
vigor and renewed determination. 

Let's examine a couple of the charges that 
have been made—made in radio broadcasts, 
in printed leafiets, in published stories, in 
whispered conversations. Here's one: “REA 
is going to raise the interest rates.” : 

There isn’t a person in this room, I am 
sure, who doesn't know full well that REA 
can't raise the interest rates. The rate is 
set by law enacted by Congress. The pres- 
ent administrator of REA has spoken clearly 
and unmistakably against an increase in in- 
terest rates. He has urged that the Congress 
not raise interest rates. As a Member of 
Congress I can assure you that any pro- 
posal to Increase the REA interest rate would, 
to put it mildly, meet with such overwhelm- 
ing opposition from Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike that it would die a sudden 
death. 

Here's another of the charges which have 
been given wide circulation: “REA is going 
to sell the electric cooperatives to the utili- 
ty companies.” 

In this huge audience today there are, I 
am sure, hundreds of directors of electric co- 
operatives—farmers and rural business and 
professional men—representing their neigh- 
bors in the important business of planning 
for the future of rural electrification. 

Every one of those directors knows that 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
couldn't sell the cooperatives to the utllity 
companies even if it wanted to. The Rural 
Electrification Administration doesn’t own 
the cooperatives. The people of rural Ameri- 
ca own the cooperatives. Only they, through 
their boards of directors, could sell the co- 
operatives to utility companies or to anyone 
else. 

Those are facts and we all know they are 


fed into the ears of the people of the rural 
areas? 

Is someone seeking to use us as catspaws? 
Trying to make stooges of us for some pur- 
pose we can only guess at? 

Is this all a part of a deliberate, planned 
campaign to wreck the rural-electrification 
program by dividing its people—and its sup- 
porters in Congress—into two antagonistic, 
battling political camps? 
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Tf that Js its purpose, it can succeed only 
if we who believe in REA are gullible enough 
to fall for the groundless rumors, the half- 

truths, and the untruths that are being 
spread. If we are foolish enough to bite on 
this flimsy bait, and to get to warring be- 
tween ourselves, there lies the real danger 
to our program of rural electrification. If 
we divide our REA support into two political 
camps we will have cut our strength in half. 
That way lies disaster. 

I am going to discuss politics for a few 
moments. It is difficult to discuss politics 
without becoming partisan, yet I do not 
want this discussion to become partisan, 
The fact that I am a Republican is inciden- 
tal to what I am about to say, but I believe 
it must be said to underscore the point I 
would like to make. 

REA came into being under a Democratic 
administratlon, but it has had Republican 
support from the beginning. The late Sen- 
ator George Norris, of Nebraska, a Repub- 
lican, won the title of daddy“ of the REA 
Act. During most of the REA's life the 
Congress has been Democratic, yet the pro- 
gram had strong Republican support 
throughout. Similarly, during the 680th 
Congress, a Republican majority Congress, 
strong Democratic support was available for 
the most substantial REA loan appropria- 
tions in history. 

During the ist session of fhe current 83d 
Congress, with a Republican majority in 
both Houses, Democrats joined with Re- 
publicans in appropriating more than $200 
million for electrification loans and almost 
$75 million for telephone loans during the 
current fiscal year. That's more REA loan 
money than has been appropriated for sev- 
eral years and the most telephone loan 
money in the brief history of that program. 

I have named political parties, not to praise 
one and condemn another, but to reiterate 
and expand what I said earlier about the 
rural electrification program being a truly 
bipartisan program. 

I think that the figures I have used pro- 
vide the best evidence that the Congress 
will continue to supply adequate loan funds 
for these two vital programs. I am equally 
sure that the present administration will 
provide efficient and aggressive leadership 
within REA. 

Evidence of this is at hand in the appoint- 
ment by President Eisenhower of Ancher 
Nelsen as administrator. If the administra- 
tion had any desire to halt or hamper the 
program, about the last thing it would do 
would be to appoint a man so steeped in the 
history and tradition of the program. 

In the new administrator, the farmers of 
this country can be sure that they have a 
dedicated man, a farmer who wanted and 
needed electricity on his farm and who got 
together with his neighbors to form a rural 
electric corporative. He has been heart and 
soul in rural électrification since the pro- 
gram started. When he comes up to Capitol 
Hill to talk with us about REA matters, he 
commands the respect of a highly apprecia- 
tive audience. 

Our new administrator has made a solid 
impression in Washington—in the very 
places where it matters. He's as effective an 
emissary with the White House and the Con- 
gress as the program could have. He's been 
tireless in his contacts and meetings with 
other Government officials in the interest 
of rural electrification and he gets things 
done with a maximum of efficiency and a 
minimum of waste. 


Yes, I want to see the rural electrification 
program continue, and so do a majority of 
my colleagues in Congress, on both sides of 
the political fence. I expect—and so do my 
congressional colleagues—that it will be con- 
ducted on a businesslike basis, To my way 
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of thinking that means maximum efficiency 
in administering the program. It means 
careful attention to the feasibility of loans 
and the cost of construction and operation, 
It means speedy action in processing loan 
applications, It means elimination of waste. 
It means sure progress toward the goal of 
central station electric power for every 
American farm. 

My observation is that your present ad- 
ministration of REA is off to a good start in 
achieving this businesslike approach that is 
essential to the continued success of the 
program, It seems to me that your status as 
independent businesses is being increasingly 
recognized. This is shown in the determina- 
tion to take the Government out of the bor- 
rower's business wherever possible. It is also 
shown in the efforts to insure that farmers 
will eventually own, clear of debt, the elec- 
tric and telephone systems they have 
created. 

I believe considerable progress has been 
made in creating a friendly atmosphere with 
the power industry, so that we will be better 
able to use the industry's facilities when it 
is good business for us to do that rather than 
to build our own, 

Just as I want to see the taxpayers get 
100 cents worth of value for every dollar they 
inyest in the REA programm, I also want to be 
sure that farmers are getting full value for 
every dollar they spend for power, In other 
words, I want the quality of electric service 
provided through the REA program to be 
second to none, 

I know that there are some difficult prob- 
lems in this field of power supply—problems 
that are more difficult in many respects than 
those faced by the urban power suppliers. 
In my State of South Dakota, REA progress 
was held back for years by the fact that there 
simply weren't adequate supplies of power 
available for distribution by the rural sys- 
tems. 


Often, there is close question as to whether 
the co-ops should generate their own power 
or should purchase it from the industry. 
Right here, let me say that REA's right to 
make loans for generation and transmission 
is something that must never be surrendered. 
When exercised, it meets the farmer's need 
for power. Even when not used, it gives 
weight to rural bargaining power at the con- 
ference table. But let's also remember that 
a bad generation and transmission loan is a 
black eye for the whole program, Let one 
generation and transmission system fail and 
you expose farm people all over the country 
to unnecessary criticism. : 

Let's get some of the propaganda dust out 
of our eyes and face the facts. Before we 
take the big risk with the many millions of 
dollars involved in generation and trans- 
mission loans, let’s practice what we preach. 
Members of Congress have long felt that we 
should extend our area of cooperation to in- 
clude all suppliers of electricity, commercial 
companies, the Federal Government, State 
government, municipalities, and industrial 
plants. By integration and inter-connection 
it is oftn possible that we can make our dol- 
lars do more work at less expense. 

Some will say it won't work. They would 
not even want to think about it. However, 
there's plenty of evidence that REA borrow- 
ers and commercial utilities can meet and do 
business as other businessmen do, without 
going on a crusade. - 

We who are directly and vitally concerned 
with rural electriñcation must realize that 
we've outgrown our swaddling clothes, 
We've grown up. We're an integral and im- 
portant part òf the American enterprise sys- 
tem. It's time we took our places at the 
conference table, confident of our ability to 
bargain successfully and in a businesslike 
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manner with those who share our responsi- 
bility for bringing light and power into every 
nook and corner of this Nation. 

Many of you, I know, are concerned about 
public power policy and have been led to be 
fearful of what the future holds for you in 
this important field. I think this situation 
has been greatly distorted. 

After all, the Nation's hydroelectric possi- 
bilities are not unlimited. It seems to me it 
makes good sense to be looking ahead to the 
time when these facilities are in full use and 
to begin planning as to how our needs for 
new power are going to be met at that time. 
That essentially is what the Interior Depart- 
ment has been trying to encourage. There 
may be some disagreement about the details, 
and some modifications of the overall plan 
are perhaps in order. If so, I am sure these 
changes can be made. I don't think we 
ought to let differences about some of these 
details blind us to the need for long-range 
planning in this field. 

After the smoke of battle has cleared I'm 
sure that we'll find that most of the supposed 
wrongs were imaginary. We'll find that our 
big job will consist of calmly and intelligently 
appraising the long-term problem, and sit- 
ting down around the conference table to tie 
together the facilities and finances and ca- 
pabilities of the whole industry of which we 
are a part, in order that our supply of power 
may be assured indefinitely into the future. 
And by whole industry I mean those who 
reprebent the power generated at Federal’ 
dams, the power produced by the utility in- 
dustry, and the power that REA cooperatives 
will themselves have to produce to complete 
a solid, unified supply structure. 

Another thing I expect of REA is good 
progress in rural telephone development. 
Some might contend that telephone service 
is less essential to the farm than electric 
service, but certainly it does not lag far be- 
hind. REA is certainly to be commended on 
the progress it has been making in recent 
months in this field, I am told that its tele- 
phone loans amounted to more than §32,- 
500,000 in the first half of the fiscal year. 
That's 25 percent more than the amount 
of telephone loans made in the same period 
a year ago. 

In the telephone program, as in the elec- 
tric program, I am impressed by what has 
been done to encourage industrywide cooper- 
ation, In fact, that is even more important 
in telephones because every telephone sys- 
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with other organizations if its people are to 
get full use of their telephone system. The 
advantages of such cooperation are well illus- 
trated by a series of REA loans recently made 
in our neighboring State of North Dakota. I 
am told that this is one of the most intricate 
situations in which REA has ever partici- 
pated, involving a large number of inter- 
relationships among co-ops, Bell companies, 
mutuals, and independents. The fact that 
the whole transaction was worked out with 
a minimum of confusion and difficulty is a 
tribute to what an attitude of cooperation 
can accomplish, 

You people are doing great work for 
America. Your organization and your exec- 
utive manager, Clyde T. Ellis, have assisted 
tremendously. Our past Administrator, 
Claude Wickard, was never found wanting. 

I pledge to you that as a Member of Con- 
gress I'll do my level best to further the 
REA program on a sound, constructive, pro- 
gressive basis. I am confident I speak for 
a substantial majority of all Members of 
Congress, Republicans and Democrats alike, 
in giving you that assurance. From that 
point on it’s up to you. By carrying forward 
in a spirit of harmony and intelligent co- 
operation, with all of the dignity of your full 
stature, the lights will never grow dim in 
rural America, 
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Senator Vest’s Eulogy to the Dog 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here- 
with a reprint taken from the National 
Magazine of that classic of American 
prose entitled “Senator Vest’s Eulogy to 
the Dog.“ This eulogy seems timely in 
view of the hearings’ scheduled this week 
by the District of Columbia Commission- 
ers on a proposed order which would al- 
low vivisection in the District of Colum- 
bia: 

Senator Vest’s Furor ro THE Doc 

Senator Vest, of Missouri, was attending 
court in a country town, and while waiting 
for the trial of a case in which he was in- 
terested, he was urged by the attorneys in a 
dog case to help them, He was paid a fee 
of 6250 by the plaintiff Voluminous evi- 
dence was introduced to show that the 
defendant had shot the dog in malice, while 
the other evidence went to show that the 
the dog had attacked the defendant. Vest 
took no part in the trial and was not dis- 
posed to speak. The attorneys, however, 
urged him to make a speech, else their client 
would not think he had earned his fee. Be- 
ing thus urged, he arose, scanned the face 
of each Juryman for a moment, and said: 

Gentlemen of the Jury, the best friend 
a man has in the world may turn against 
him and become his enemy. His son or 
daughter that he has reared with loving care 
May prove ungrateful. Those who are near- 
est and dearest to us, those whom we trust 
with our happiness and our good name may 
become traitors to their faith. The money 
that a man has he may lose. It Aies away 
from him, perhaps, when he needs it most. 
A man's reputation may be sacrificed in a 
moment of ill-considered action. The people 
who are prone to fall on their knees to do 
us honor when success is with us may be 
the first to throw the stone of malice when 
failure settles its cloud upon our heads, 
The one absolutely unselfish friend that 
man can have in this selfish world, the one 
that never deserts him, the one that never 
Proves ungrateful or treacherous, is his dog. 
A man's dog stands by him in prosperity 
and poverty, in health and sickness. He will 
sleep on the cold ground where the wintry 

Winds blow and the snow drives fiercely, 
if only he may be near his masters side. 
He will kiss the hand that has no food to 
Offer; he will lick the wounds and scres that 
come in encounter with the roughness of 
the world. He guards the sleep of his pauper 
Master as if he were a prince. When all 
Other friends desert, he remains. When 
riches take wings and reputation falls to 
Pieces, he is as constant in his love as the 
sun in its journey through the heavens. 

“If fortune drives the master forth an 
Outcast in the world, friendless and home- 
less, the faithful dog asks no higher privilege 
than that of accompanying him, to guard 
against danger, to fight against his enemies, 
and when the last scene of all comes, and 
death takes the master in its embrace, and 
his body is laid away in the cold ground, 
no matter if all other friends pursue their 
way, there by the graveside win the noble 
dog be found, his head between his paws, his 
eyes sad, but open in alert watchfulness, 
faithful, and true even in death.” 

Senator Vest sat down. He had spoken in 
& low voice, without any gesture. He made 
no reference to the evidence or the merits 
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of the case. When he finished, judge and 
jury were wiping their eyes. The jury re- 
turned a verdict in favor of the plaintiff 
for 6500. He had sued for $200. 


Postal Pay Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a very in- 
teresting subject at the moment to Mem- 
bers of this body is the proposed and 
widely recommended increase in salaries 
for Members of Congress. Are we 
equally concerned with the economic 
hardship of another and much larger 
group of public servants—the postal 
workers? I believe so, and while we 
await with great interest the recom- 
mendation of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee chairmanned by our 
beloved and respected colleague from 
Kansas, Mr. Rees, I offer a thought- 
provoking analysis which came to me 
from my district on the $800 wage ad- 
justment provided by H. R. 2344. It 
reads as follows: 

In the year 1939 the average salary of a 
post-office clerk, based on the report of the 


Postmaster General for July 1, 1939. was 


$2,165.21. On August 15, 1939, the BLS Index 
stood at 98.6, so the ratio between salary and 
the BLS Index was $21.96 for each point 
of the index. Since the Federal income tax 
provided for an exemption of $2,000 for a 
married man, plus $400 for each dependent, 
the average post-office clerk with a family of 
three paid no income tax and the entire sal- 
ary of $2,165.21 was available for normal 
living expenses. 

The man-hour output of all postal em- 
ployees has shown a tremendous increase in 
recent years. During the period from 1945 
to July 1, 1951, for example, the post office 
handled an Increase in volume of 27.7 per- 
cent with an increase in personnel of only 
14.3 percent. It is proper that this produc- 
tivity be rewarded in public employment as 
it is in private employment because in no 
other way can the employees of the Federal 
Government keep abreast of the improve- 
ments brought about in recent years to take 
advantage of the modern standard of liv- 
ing. ` Figuring this improvement factor at a 
mere 5 percent over 1939 we find that the 
1939 wage (including the 5 percent improve- 
ment factor) amounted to $23.06 for each 
point in the BLS. Index. 

At the present time, the average annual 
salary of a post office clerk Is $4,040 accord- 
ing to the report of the Postmaster General 
for July 1, 1952. From this amount, the 
employee with a wife and a single dependent, 
pays Federal income tax of 8403, leaving 
available for normal living expenses, (take- 
home pay) the sum of $3,635 per annum, 

The index for October 15, 1952 was 191.5 
and at $23.06 for each point, the current 
take-home wage for post office clerks should 
be $4,414.07 which is $779.07 less than the 
actual take-home pay at this time. Allow- 
ing for a further increase in the Federal 
income tax, which would result from an in- 
crease of $779.07 per annum, the take-home. 
pay would still be short of the amount nec- 
essary to equal the 1939 average. 

From the foregoing, it would appear to be 
relatively easy to justify a flat increase of 
$800 per annum or 40 cents per hour for all 
employees, plus the elimination of the two 
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present lowest salary grades (which would 
tend to increase the average wage) and a 
provision to provide an overtime rate for 
substitutes and hourly rate employees. 


Reversing the Trend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's efforts to reverse and 
correct unsound and dangerous New 
Deal and Fair Deal trends of the past 
20 years are further reflected in his re- 
cent messages to Congress on farm and 
labor policies. 

As I have previously remarked in con- 
nection with the President's state of the 
Union message, the inevitable disagree- 
ments over detailed methods and the 
natural impatience because progress is 
not always as rapid as desired, must not 
obscure the all-important fact that the 
Republican administration is dedicated 
to cleaning up the unholy mess it in- 
herited. 

The difficulties and complexities in- 
volved in working out the farm problem 
underscore the fact that it is a great 
deal easier for a patient to start the dope 
habit than it is to stop that habit. 

Without overworking the analogy, 
there are certain striking parallels be- 
tween attempts to correct problems in- 
cident to the economic law of supply and 
demand through price supports and 
other legislative deyices and atempts to 
ease a patient through a period of severe 
pain and shock by use of opiates. 

In either case the aid which is given 
is basically artificial In either case it 
undoubtedly is somretimes necessary to 
resort to such treatment. In either case 
expert application of the artificial aid is 
required if the cure is not to create more 
distrous problems than it corrects. In 
either case there is the ever-present 
danger that the fine line between a nec- 
essary, temporary aid and a deadly habit 
will be crossed. In either case the prob- 
lem of getting the patient off the habit is 
a difficult and delicate one and, if car- 
ried out too abruptly, may also be dis- 
astrous, 

Perhaps the more telling point of 
comparison is that administration of 
narcotics is always disastrous when it 
falls into the hands of the quacks and 
the unscrupulous. And that, of course, 
is precisely what happened under the 
New Deal and Fair Deal when the price 
supports and other farm measures were 
openly and deliberately used to control 
votes and to sustain the political power 
of the Roosevelt-Truman administra- 
tions. 

The most hopeful aspect of the Eisen- 
hower-Benson farm policy is the obvious 
determination not only to avoid political 
exploitation of price supports but to 
make the transition from artificial aids 
to a sound and healthy free economy as 
rapidly as can be done with safety. It 
is an important gain that the adminis- 
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tration recognizes and seeks to offset the 
evils of the economic “dope habit.“ 

The keynote of Mr. Eisenhower's 
labor message is his determination to 
strengthen the law’s safeguards of the 
public interest, including the rank and 
file membership of organized labor itself. 

This determination is reflected in his 
secret strike vote proposal, his advo- 
cacy of hither standards of regulation 
for union welfare funds and his insist- 
“ence that the authority of the States to 
deal with labor dispute emergencies be 
clarified and strengthened. The Presi- 
dent displays a regard for the public 
interest in making these recommenda- 
tions and, in view of the noisy opposition 
which can be expected from some quar- 
ters, he also displays a type of courage 
which has been lacking in the White 
House for many years. 


Resolutions of National Jewish Youth 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, from 
August 28 to September 2, 1953, the an- 
nual assembly of the National Jewish 
Youth Conference, a permanent nation- 
wide body representing 300 local and 
regional Jewish youth and young adult 
councils, met at Camp Cejwin, Port 
Jervis, N. Y. The conference sponsored 
‘by the National Jewish Welfare Board 
adopted several resohitions. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the resolutions so adopted: 

1. GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Whereas the peoples of the world have long 
looked to the United States for approval of 
the United Nations Genocide Convention 
which upholds the spirit of the Bill of Rights 
and the concept of the sanctity of human 
life; and 

Whereas our failure to ratify the Genocide 
Convention is sharply contrasted with the 
Tact that 43 nations have ratified and adopt- 
ed it: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 1953 annual assembly 
of the National Jewish Youth Conference 
calls upon the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, and the Senate of the 
United States to take whatever steps are 
necessary to insure immediate ratification 
of the Genocide Convention. 


2. MOCARRAN-WALTER IMMIGRATION Act 


Whereas we believe that our immigration 
and naturalization policies have traditionally 
offered sanctuary to the persecuted and dis- 
placed and to those who have made sub- 
stantial contributions to the social, eco- 
nomic, and political welfare of our Nation; 
and > : ` 

Whereas we are disturbed by the provisions 
of the McCarran-Walters Immigration and 
Naturalization Act of 1952; and 

Whereas both President Eisenhower and 
Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson condemned the act 
during the presidential campaign; and 

Whereas the President’s Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization composed of 
prominent Americans from all walks of life 
expressed dissatisfaction with the act be- 
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cause of the following defects: (1) Tt is a law 
of exclusion rather than of immigration and 
continues special national preferences incon- 
sistent with traditional American concepts 
of democracy; (2) it creates individual dis- 
criminations between native-born and nat- 
uralized citizens; (3) it establishes unneces- 
sarily harsh rules for deportation, violating 
the basic concept of due process of law; (4) 
it exhibits favoritism toward potential im- 
migrants who supported nazism and fascism: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the 1953 annual assembly of 
the National Jewish Youth Conference, That 
this act be rewritten so as to bring our im- 
migration and naturalization Jaws in accord 
with our American ideals; and be it further 

Resolved, That the 1953 annual assembly 
of the National Jewish Youth Conference 
pledges its full support to S. 2855, a humane 
immigration bill introduced by Senator 
LEHMAN and seven of his colleagues in July, 
1953, in order to eliminate the inequities of 
the McCarran-Walter Act. 


3. WATKINS Law 

Whereas the United States of America has 
traditionally been a haven for the oppressed 
people of other lands; and 

Whereas these people have always re- 
garded our Nation as the fountainhead of 
liberty, and an ever-present sanctuary of 
freedom: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 1953 annual assembly 
of the National Jewish Youth Conference 
recognizes that the Watkins law to allow 
214,000 Iron Curtain refugees to immigrate to 
the United States in the next 3 years inde- 
pendent of existing quotas will strike a re- 
sounding blow for the cause of freedom and 
human decency; and be it further 

Resolved, That the 1953 annual assembly 
of the National Jewish Youth Conference 
enthusiastically commends the President 
and Congress of the United States for en- 
acting this bill into law. 
4. SUPPORT OF UNtren STATES PARTICIPATION 

IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


Whereas we believe in the division of re- 
sponsibilities for determining the foreign 
policy of this Nation that was set forth by 
the Founding Fathers in the Constitution of 
the United States; and 
. Whereas the United States cannot rely 
upon distance or good fortune to protect us 
from Communist aggression; and 

Whereas we must make the United Nations 
the keystone of our foreign policy and shy 
away from the temptation of unilateral di- 
plomacy: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 1953 Annual Assembly 
of the National Jewish Youth Conference 
urge the Congress of the United States to 
support no proposal that would limit the 
treatymaking power of the Federal Govern- 
ment or change the traditional division of 
powers in this field; and be it further 

Resolved, That the 1953 annual assembly 
of the National Jewish Youth Conference 
views with deep concern the unreasoned at- 
tacks being made upon the United Nations 
and UNESCO by those who seek to destroy 
public confidence in these fortresses of free- 
dom and peace and international goodwill, 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the 1953 annua) assembly 
of the National Jewish Youth Conference 
reaffirms its faith in the efforts of the United 
Nations “to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war * * * to reaffirm faith 
in fundamental human rights * to es- 
tablish conditions under which justice and 

International law can be maintamed and 
to promote social progress and better stand- 
“ards of life.“ . 


5. ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Whereas we believe that today the dangers 
to freedom of thought and speech haye mul- 
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tiplied, and the protections which guard 
these freedoms are being weakened; and 

Whereas forces of growing power attack 
all who defend freedom and encourage an 
alarming tendency to abrogate the first 
amendment of the Constitution in the name 
of patriotism; and 

Whereas the liberty to examine, to dis- 
cuss, and to evaluate phenomena in all 
fields of learning is basic to academic free- 
dom; and 

Whereas colleges and universities are cap- 
able of running their own affairs and decid- 
ing who shall instruct or who may be in- 
competent, and what ideas and philosophies 
shall be taught: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 1953 annual assembly 
of the National Jewish Youth Conference 
believes that academic freedom is funda- 
mental to our democratic society and that 
academic freedom must be preserved for 
the benefit of future generations of stu- 
dents and teachers; it is only through open 
and free discussion and inquiry that we in 
a democracy can remain free and defeat 
the internal and external menace of com- 
munism and fascism. 


6. Sovier ANTI-SEMITISM 

Whereas anti-Semitism has long been 
present in the policies of the Soviet Union 
and its subjugated countries; and 

Whereas the injection of anti-Semitism 
Into the case of the six Russian doctors and 
into the Prague trials is renewed evidence 
that Soviet anti-Semitism is similar to pat- 
terns of Hitler's anti-Semitism; and 

Whereas communism has long done its 
utmost to destroy Jewish life, and all spirit- 
ual life; and 

Whereas anti-Semitism is for the Com- 
munist not an end, but a tactic devised to 
further their ultimate goal of world domina- 
tion: Therefore be it ? 

Resolveđ, That the 1953 annual assembly 
of the National Jewish Youth Conference 
declares its unqualified opposition to com- 
munism and fascism and all forms of totall- 
tarianism and denounces the continuing 
destruction of Jewish communal life in those 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, 

7. Youne AnuLT Counci AND Worip 

ASSEMBLY OF YOUTH 


Whereas the Young Adult Council of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly composed 
of 15 national youth organizations has, by 
fostering cooperation among youth groups, 
stimulated the development of community- 
wide youth councils and advanced youth par- 
ticipation in community life; and 

ereas the Young Adult Council, by pro- 
viding the channel for participation of 
United States youth in the World Assembly 
of Youth, has enabled young Americans to 
join the youth of the free world in fighting 
totalitarianism, poverty, and disease; and 

Whereas the World Assembly of Youth has 
made significant contributions to the 
strengthening of ties of the youth of the free 
world through programs designed to meet 
the needs of young people: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 1953 annual assembly 
of the National Jewish Youth Conference 
supports the program and purposes of the 
Young Adult Council and the World As- 
sembly of Youth and expresses their com- 
mendation to both for their many accom- 
plishments, 


8. CENTENNIAL AND TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION 


Whereas 1954 marks the 100th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Jewish com- 
munity center movement in the United 
States; and 

Whereas the tercentenary (300th cele- 
bration of the origin of the American Jew- 
ish community) will also be observed be- 
ginning in 1954; and 

Whereas both the centennial and tercen- 
tenary observances mark significant mile- 
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stones In the history of American Jewish 
life; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 1953 annual assembly 
of the National Jewish Youth Conference 
calls upon American Jewish youth to plan 
to participate in both these important cele- 
brations, 

9. NATIONAL JEWISH WELFARE BOARD 

Whereas the National Jewish Welfare 
Board during the past 6 years has performed 
An invaluable service to Anrerican Jewish 
youth and the American Jewish community 
by sponsoring the National Jewish Youth 
Conference; and 

Whereas the National Jewish Welfare 
Board has given American Jewish youth the 
opportunity to work together and share their 
problema and points of view; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 1953 annual assembly 
of the National Jewish Youth Conference 
expresses its gratitude and appreciation to 
the National Jewish Welfare Board for the 
significant contribution it has made to Jew- 
ish life and survival and for the sponsorship 
and assistance the National Jewish Welfare 
Board has given to the National Jewish 
Youth Conference. 


Niagara Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
which I was privileged to deliver before 
the annual convention of the New York 
State Publishers’ Association on Janu- 
ary 14, 1954: 

LEHMAN-ROOSEVELT Bu. Nor FEDERAL PLAN 


In most of the discussions of Niagara pow- 
er development, the Lehman-Roosevelt blll 
has been referred to as the Federal plan. 
This misnomer has resulted in a widespread 
impression that we support Federal owner- 
ship and operation of the project. This has 
never been true. 
construction of the project by the Army 
Corps of Engineers, our bill has always pro- 
vided that after completion the Niagara 
project was to be turned over to the State of 
New York at cost for New York's ownership 
and operation under a contract of sale which 
would require the State to distribute the 
power in accordance with long-established 
power-marketing policies. 

There were two reasons why the bill was 
drafted in this form. The first was to in- 
sure the proper marketing safeguards, the 
second was because the power authority of 
the State of New York was merely a paper 
organization; it had no trained personnel 
and no experience in the construction of hy- 
droelectric projects. 

But no matter how often Senator LEHMAN 
and I tried to make it clear that we were 
merely calling upon the construction ex- 
perience of the Army Corps of Engineers, 
and no matter how often we set forth our 
support of having the project owned and 
operated by the State, Governor Dewey's 
Republican administration has persisted in 
claiming that we were fostering a plan of 
Federal ownership and control. 

The Power Authority of the State of New 
York recently has been granted a license to 
bulld a hydroelectric project at the Inter- 
national Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence 
River. In proceeding with the construction 


While we have favored: 
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of the St. Lawrence project it will acquire the 


Therefore, within the next week, Senator 
Lenman and I will introduce a new Lehman- 
Roosevelt bill. This bill will provide for 


State construction and for State operation 


under a license from the Federal Power Com- 
mission, 


OPPOSES DEWEY PLAN 


Initially this may sound much like the 
Dewey pian for Niagara but do not be mis- 
led. The millennium has not arrived. This 
proposal will be very different from the 
Dewey plan because our bill will require the 
Federal Power Commission to condition the 
license so as to assure the marketing safe- 
guards which are so essential to any reason- 
able program of public power. Senator LEH- 
MAN and I are determined that the people of 
the State of New York and not the private 
utility monopoly reap the greatest possible 
benefits from the development of this valu- 
able public resource. By obliterating the 
difference between Dewey and us over who 
will build the project, I hope that public 
attention will focus on the major differ- 
ence—the question of how the power ts to 
be distributed and therefore who is primarily 
to benefit. 


PUBLIC DEVELOPMENT NOT A PARTISAN ISSUE 


The issue of whether the Niagara hydro- 
electric potential is to be developed by a 
Government agency or by the utility monop- 
oly is not an issue of partisan politics. 

The principal spokesman for public de- 
velopment at the turn of the century was 
Theodore Roosevelt, the great architect of 
America’s policies for the conservation and 
proper use of our natural resources. The 
concept of public development of Niagara 
has been advocated by Charles Evans 
Hughes, Alfred E. Smith, Herbert H. Lehman 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt. In fact, every 
Governor of this State since the beginning 
of the century, except one, has supported 
public development of Niagara power. 

But despite bipartisan advocacy of public 
power at Niagara by so important a group of 
loyal Americans, the proponents of Congress- 
man Muter's private-company plan contend 
that public construction and operation of the 
Niagara project is socialism. 

It is no more socialism for the people to 
produce and distribute electric power gener- 
ated from public resources than it is social- 
ism for the people to provide for public pro- 
tection through a public police force instead 
of hiring a private detective agency. It is 
no more socialism for the public to develop 


~Niagara’s hydroelectric potential than it is 


socialism for the government to operate a 
public post-office system. But socialism has 
today become the convenient label which 
desperate men put on anything to which they 
are opposed, 

After their barrage of platitudes and in- 
vective, the opponents of public develop- 
ment then go on to say, Isn't private enter- 
prise generally more efficient? Doesn't pri- 
vate enterprise do things more cheaply?” 

Generally speaking, this is true, and I'm 
a devoted advocate of the private-enterprise 
system. But in the field of electric power 
where private enterprise has a monopoly, it 
has often shown itself to be either inefficient 
or greedy. 


PRIVATE POWER COSTS MORE BUT NOT BECAUSE OF 
TAXES 


The Federal Power Commission and Mr, 
Earle Machold, president of Niagara Mohawk 
are agreed that the cost of producing elec- 
tricity at Niagara by New York's five large 
private companies would be almost three 
times greater than it would be it the project 
were constructed and operated by a public 
agency. 

And contrary to the propaganda of the 
private companies, this difference in cost is 
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not because the private power companies pay 
taxes. 


The amply financed propaganda campaign 
carried on by the utility companies would 
seem to be deliberately contrived to confuse 
the public. On the one hand the electric 
utility companies make a great virtue of 
paying taxes and on the other hand the 
telephone company recognizes that the con- 
sumer is the ultimate taxpayer and directs 
its advertising to blaming taxes for increased 
consumer rates. The fallacy of the electric 
companies’ argument is obvious because 
taxes are never production costs. 
PRIVATE PLAN MORE EXPENSIVE FOR TAXPAYERS 


But let us look at their rather sudden de- 
votion to the idea of paying taxes. They 
have estimated that they would pay $23 mil- 
lion a year in taxes if they were to develop 
Niagara. Of this amount, $9.5 million would 
be Federal taxes. 

But they fail to ‘point out that because 
these same companies charge almost the 
highest rates in the Nation, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has paid out, only since Korea, al- 
most $200 million in the form of direct and 
indirect subsidies for electricity used in the 
fulfillment of defense contracts. Yes, if in 
the last 3 years the defense materials fabri- 
cated within the area to which Niagara power 
could economically be transmitted had been 
produced elsewhere in the Nation, Uncle Sam 
would have saved almost $200 million of what 
he paid for electricity on his cost-plus de- 
fense contracts. And the $9.5 million which 
private power companies would pay in Fed- 
eral income taxes, if we give them Niagara, 
will not begin to offset the higher cost of ful- 
filling defense contracts in the future. 

These same companies which claim a great 
anxiety for the well-being of the taxpayer 
have, since Korea, through tax-amortization 
certificates, been allowed to write of $114 
million in taxes. And President Elsenhow- 
er's endorsement of this practice in his state 
of the Union message assures them of tax- 
amortization writeoffs of between one hun- 
dred and fifty and two hundred and fifty 
million dollars if they now get the Niagara 
project. 

The arguments of the private companies 
about paying taxes are completely without 
foundation. 

The major reason for the difference in cost 
between private and public devélopment is 
the fact that under any of the three plans the 
project would be financed by a bond issue 
and the private utility bonds will pay the 
bankers a much higher interest rate than 
the public bonds. These charges are ulti- 
mately paid by the consumer. 

PROPER DISTRIBUTION OF POWER IS WHAT SAVES 
MONEY FOR CONSUMER i 

As I stated previously, it is not only im- 
portant who builds and operates the Niagara 
project. The question of how the electrical 
energy is to be distributed and marketed is 
of even greater importance. 

Herein lles my basic difference with Gov- 
ernor Dewey and Mr. Burton. The Governor 
would have the State own and operate the 
project, but he would turn over at the 
project the electricity to the private com- 
panies for distribution. He says that he 
wants to integrate the cheap hydroelectric 
power of Niagara with all of the existing 
high-cost steam facilities. He, in effect, 
would give the private companies almost all 
of the benefit of the project without their 
even having to pay the cost of construction. 
The Dewey plan of so-called integration will 
so dilute the savings to be derived from 
public operation of the project as to make 
them infinitesimally small, and impossibla, 
to detect on a monthly bill. 

NEW YORK CONSUMER PAYS TOO MUCH FOR 

ELECTRICITY 

The average cost of electricity to residen- 
tial consumers in the area to be served by 
the project is presently the highest in the 
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country. It is almost twice as high as the 
price charged by private companies in States 
such as Tennessee, Washington, and Oregon 
where they have the competition of public 
“power projects. Even where there are no 
public power projects, there is an inexpli- 
cable difference between the rates charged by 
the private companies in different areas. 
Why, for instance, are the rates in Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Wis- 
consin ‘about 25 percent lower than the aver- 
age rate in New York State? Why is it that 
in Newark, N. J., which is served entirely by 
@ private company using steam-generated 
power, a consumer pays $3.61 a month for 100 
kilowatt hours of residential electricity, 
while across the river in Manhattan and the 
Bronx, the same service costs $4.56 per 
month—over 35 percent more, And yet in 
Queens you can buy 100 kilowatt hours of 
residential electricity for about the same 
price as Newark, N. J.? 

In Tonawanda this same service costs only 
$2.78 per month, while in Lockport; less than 
20 miles away, the consumer pays $3.28 per 
month, and in Rochester, $4.59 a month. 

these with a cost of $2.50 
for 100 kilowatt hours of residential elec- 
tricity in Knoxville, Tenn., $2 per month in 
Fayetteville, Tenn., and $1.70 per month in 
Tacoma, Wash. 

The Lehman-Roosevelt bill would require 
that, in disposing of Niagara power, the 
State give a preference to municipalities, 
other public bodies, and cooperatives, This 
is a preference not in price but only in the 
right of acquisition. This so-called prefer- 
ence clause, in one form or another, appears 
in every single congressional enactment in- 
volving public power since President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt proposed it in 1906. It has 
been accepted as a cardinal principle in 10 
Federal statutes during these last 48 years. 
It is expressed in essence in our own New 
York State Power Authority Act which was 
passed in 1931. But Mr. Burton changed 
the interpretation of that act when he as- 
sumed office in March of 1950. Had he ac- 
cepted the interpretation of his predecessor, 
Major General Wilby, who was himself an 
appointee of Governor Dewey, there would 
be no difference between us. 

DEWEY WOULD DEPRIVE PUBLIC OF PROJECT'S 

REAL BENEFIT 

But in not providing for the needs of 
municipalities, other public agencies, and 
cooperatives, Governor Dewey would deprive 
the public of the real benefits of the project. 
The State of New York has no ownership in 
Niagara Falls apart from the people them- 
selves; it is only representative of the people. 
If the Government owns Niagara Falls, it 
means that the people own Niagara Falls and 
that the ownership necessarily gives them 
and their agencies the right of first use. 

There is no need to look to the TVA area 
and to the Pacific Northwest to see what 
benefits can be derived from public devel- 
opment with preference distribution. We 
need only look across the Niagara River 
where the people of Ontario have already 
adopted such a plan and compare the level 
of consumption and the price to the con- 
sumer in the Province of Ontario with that 
of the State of New York. Whereas in New 
York State the average domestic consumer 
uses slightly more than 100 kilowatt-hours 


of electricity a month, which is enough only, 


for electric light, small appliances, and re- 
frigeration, the average consumption in the 
Province of Ontario is approximately 350 
kilowatt-hours per month and allows for the 
use of electricity for hot water heating, and 
cooking as well. In Lockport, N. L., Con- 
gressman Mntn's hometown, which is on 
the Niagara frontier and where electricity is 
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35 percent cheaper than the average rate for 
New York State, a domestic consumer pays 
approximately 3 cents per kilowatt-hour. 
‘The average cost per kilowatt-hour for simi- 
lar service in the Province of Ontario is less 
than 1.1 cents. 

Wholesale electric rates are not regulated 
in the State of New York. If the State were 
to construct the project and turn the elec- 
trical energy over to the private companies 
without enforcing the right to first acquisi- 
tion by public agencies, it would place these 
agencies of the people at the mercy of the 
utility companies from which they would 
be forced to buy power without giving them 
the bargaining strength they require. 

And permitting public agencies and coop- 
eratives to acquire their full needs will not 
Grain off large quantities of power generated 
at Niagara. If all of the municipally owned 
systems and all of the cooperatively owned 
systems in the northeastern region of the 
United States were permitted to acquire all 
of the electricity they need, it would take 
less than 10 percent of the output of the 
Niagara project and less than 5 percent of 
the combined output of Niagara and St. 
Lawrence. 

YARDSTICK DISTRIBUTION IMPORTANT 


The utility industry is a monopoly indus- 
try. Prices cannot be determined by the 
ordinary dynamics of the marketplace such 
as competition and supply and demand. 
When public power has been distributed 
with the preference, it has developed a com- 
petitive -yardstick which has forced down 
the rates charged by private companies in 
the same area. This is the only way you 
can inject competition in an otherwise com- 
pletely monopolistic industry, and where it 
has been used it has not in any way resulted 
in the deterioration of ‘the prosperity of 
these companies. But without this pressure 
of competition, the utility companies would 
never reduce their rates. I am delighted to 
be the advocate of competition while Gov- 
ernor Dewey is the handmaiden of monopoly. 

DEWEY'S CYNICAL “STRADDLE” 

I favor public construction and operation 
of the Niagara project because I believe that 
this is the only way to protect the public 
interest in this great public resource. I 
favor the so-called preference clause because 
this is the only tried and tested method by 
which rates for electricity in the State of 
New York can be brought down nearer the 
level charged in other areas of the country. 

The private company plan will not ac- 
complish either of these objectives. Neither 
will the Dewey plan. The Dewey plan is an 
acceptable second line of defense for the 
private utilities, Just as much as it is a 
cynical straddle of the issue for the Gover- 
nor, He continues to claim his support of 
public power by advocating State construc- 
tion and operation of the Niagara project, 
but at the same time he caters to the private 
utility monopoly by giving them full con- 
trol over the distribution of the electricity. 

This Issue of who is to develop Niagara 
and how the power is to be distributed is 
not new. It has been raging since the turn 
of the century. 

In your review of these several plans, I 
commend the remarks of Theodore Roosevelt 
on this very issue of Niagara power: 

“You have elected too many men in the 
Past who have taken what belongs to the 
Nation. Coal and oil barons cannot com- 
pare to water power barons. Do not let 
them get a monopoly on what belongs to 
this State * * * Do not give up your water 
power for a promise of quick development, 
We are poor citizens if we allow the things 
worth most to get into the hands of a few.” 


January 18, 1954 
The City of Shreveport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I was certainly delighted to 
learn from the editors of Look magazine 
that my home city of Shreveport, La., 
had been named as one of the 11 all- 
American cities entitled to an award for 
this honor. This contest, which was 
sponsored by the National Municipal 
League and Look magazine as cospon- 
sors, reviewed the status of 115 other 
cities throughout the United States. 
One of the reasons why the city of 
Shreveport was selected for this award 
was due to the survey of the Negro com- 
munity which was conducted in Shreve- 
port by 1,000 white and Negro volun- 
teers.. This survey originated by the 
Shreveport Council of Social Agencies 
and before the comprehensive project 
was finished, almost every civic group 
had cooperated and participated to lend 
assistance, i 

The survey dealt with all phases of life 
among the city’s Negro population. This 
selection of the city of Shreveport was 
such a coveted honor that undoubtedly 
it will have the effect of spurring other 
southern cities to make progress in the 
direction of removing unlivable quarters 
from their midst and working out more 
acceptable programs to take care of the 
colored population living in their midst. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very proud of the 
recognition which has been given my 
home city of Shreveport. It is a city of 
140,000 people, resting along the banks 
of a great stream, and is the queen city 
of the Red River Valley. Its streets are 
wide and paved and its buildings and 
people are modern, It is most appropri- 
ate that Look magazine and the National 
Municipal League would give this place 
of honor to the city of Shreveport. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
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Should Voting Age Be Lowered? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
; Tuesday, January 19, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an editoria! en- 
titled “Should Voting Age Be Lowered?” 
which was published in the Detroit News 
of January 14. It is on the subject of 
voting rights for 18-year-old persons. I 
believe the viewpoint expressed in the 
editorial is worthy of the attention of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

Suovuip Vor AGE Be LOWERED? 


No one should get the idea that President 
Eisenhower's advocacy of a constitutional 
amendment to let citizens start voting at 
18 was a sudden inspiration. 

Detroiters at least should know otherwise. 
His first public statement of his position 
was made here in June 1952, before his nom- 
ination for President. Soon after his in- 
auguration the Republican National Com- 
mittee at his suggestion launched a campaign 
to lower the voting age either by constitu- 
tional amendment or by action of the States. 

As a matter of fact, his remarks here left 
tt clear his concern with the subject dates 
from his obseryation of young American 
manhood in action on the Normandy beaches. 
Along with many others, including the late 
Senator Vandenberg, he saw injustice in 
the denial of voting rights to soldiers under 
21. And, as also with others, his interest 
may well have been spurred when in 1950 
and onward voteless youngsters again were 
asked to serve their country on the 
battlefield. 

Mr. Eisenhower's inclusion of the subject 
in his legislative program submitted to Con- 
gress found immediate response in the Intro- 
duction of resolutions to carry it out. Just 
âs prompt, however, was the unfavorable 
reaction. For example, Representative 
EMANUEL CELLER, top Democrat of the House 
Judiciary Committee, made the somewhat 
unjudicial comment that wisdom teeth are 
not cut until age 21. The New York Times 
worried over the inexperience which, It said, 
has made of the young the easiest victims 
of such demagogs and tyrants as Lenin, Mus- 
solini, Hitler, and Mao Tse-tung. 

Less frank opposition may be expected also 
from certain home-grown demagogs, fearful 
of the proposal as a precedent-setting Federal 
invasion of the State right to restrict the 
voting privilege to those deemed racially 
qualified for it. 

A constitutional amendment is necessary 
because the Constitution has reserved spe- 
cifically to the States the setting of quali- 
fications for voters for Federal office. One 
State, Georgia, now allows 168-year-olds to 
vote, under a law change enacted in 1943. 
But, despite efforts made, there has so far 
been little evidence that other States may 
follow Georgia's example. Politicians like 
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things cozy and are disposed to resist any 
enlargement of the electorate. 

The News hopes the amendment will be 
submitted, and preferably with a provision 
by which the people themselves, rather than 
their representatives, would determine the 
wisdom or unwisdom of the step proposed. 
This could be managed if Congress would 
call for ratification of the amendment by 
State conventions, instead of State legisla- 
tures. It is a question, we think, that is 
peculiarly personal to every present voter. 


A Fair Tax Shake for the Little Fellow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1954 t 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, all of 
us are very much interested in taxes. 
Along that line I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a letter to the editor of the 
Washington Evening Star written by a 
retired Treasury employee. It deals 
with the work of the late Secretary of 
the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Fam Tax SHAKE FOR THE LITTLE FELLOW 
To the EDITOR OF THE STAR: 

I read with interest the Thomas L. Stokes 
column, December 16, entitled “Elimination 
of Tax Favoritism.” He plainly champions 
the cause of the rank-and-file taxpayer, or 
the small taxpayers, as against the wealthy 
and the rich and powerful. In the present 
struggle for the elimination of tax favoritism, 
he seeks to draw a fatal analogy between 
the present situation and the conduct of 
the Harding administration after World War 
I, and particularly with the tax-reduction 
program of the late Andrew W. Mellon, then 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Mellon was 
Secretary of the Treasury, commencing 
March 4, 1921, for about 10 years. Mr. Stokes 
adopts the theme that the Mellon tax plan 
started an era of special tax privilege for the 
rich and powerful which lasted until the 
1929 depression. Unfortunately, Mr. Stokes 
does not tell the full story. Mr. Mellon was 
the greatest champion of tax reduction for 
the small taxpayer within my memory. 
Let's have a look at the record. 

The Revenue Act of 1918 was enacted by a 
Democratic Congress and approved by a 
Democratic administration. Its provisions, as 
applicable to the year 1920, are what the 
Harding administration found when it took 
over on March 4, 1921. What do the income- 
tax provisions of that act provide for the 
little fellow? Let us take a little fellow 
having a salary up to $5,000 a year, married, 
with two children. The married man's 
credit was $2,000. The dependency credit 
was 6200 for each dependent. If such mar- 
ried taxpayers had no other deduction what- 
ever, and we all know they would, their 
-taxable net income would be $2,600 on the 


basis of a $5,000 salary. (For comparative 
purposes, it is assumed that ordinary de- 
ductions would have substantially the same 
relative effect in the lower income groups 
throughout the years.) The rates for 1920 
were as follows: The normal tax rate was 
8 percent of net income, which on the as- 
sumptions above made would produce a nor- 
mal tax of $208. The surtax would be zero, 
because it began with 1 percent on the net 
income bracket from $5,000 to $6,000. Under 
the assumed facts, my little fellow would 
have to have earned a salary of over $7,400 
per year, before he would begin to owe any 
surtax, x 

Now, in all fairness, let us compare the 
above result with the Mellon tax plan, and 
see how our same little fellow fared. One 
reading the Stokes article would assume that 
he would be unmercifully taxed to make up 
a deficit occasioned by the special tax priy- 
ileges to the rich and powerful. But let us 
have another look at the record. 

The late Secretary Mellon reached the 
height of his power about 1928, the last year 
under President Coolidge. The personal ex- 
emption for a married couple in the taxable 
year 1928 was $3,500 per couple. The de- 
pendency credit was 8400 per dependent. 
Therefore, in 1928 under the Pittsburgh ty- 
coon, our same little fellow earning $5,000 per 
year, and having no other deductions (as 
above predicated), would find himself with a 
taxable net income of $700 ($5,000 less 
$4,300), The rates applicable to 1928 present 
an even more startling comparison. On a 
net income of $700, the normal tax rate is 
now only one-half of 1 percent, or the amag- 
ing sum of $3.50. There is no surtax. be- 
cause the surtax starts at 1 percent on the 
net income bracket of $10,000 to $14,000. 

While these tax reductions were being AC- 
complished for the little fellows, the Treas- 
ury was taking in more taxes and reducing 
the national debt by over one-half. Ob- 
viously, the little fellow was not paying in- 
come taxes, so they must have come from 
the rich and powerful, for whom Secretary 
Mellon is represented as haying such a fond 
solicitation, 

Now after 20 years of rule under the lib- 
eral doctrines espoused by Mr. Stokes, what 
is the picture? Assume the same annual 
salary of $5,000, which now makes our tax- 
payer a real little fellow. The code provisions 
in effect for the taxable year 1953 were en- 
acted and approved in a Democratic admin= 
istration. The usual exemption for a mar- 
ried couple is now only 81.200 ($600 for 
each). The exemption for each dependent 
child is 6600. Therefore, our little fellow 
would have a taxable net income of $2,600 
(85,000 less $2,400). But see how the rates 
have grown: Normal tax, 3 percent; surtax, 
19.2 percent on the first $2,000, and 21.6 per- 
cent on the next $600. I figure the com- 
bined tax at the regular rates as $577.20. On 
this showing the Pittsburgh tycoon need 
make no apologies to any small taxpayer. In 
other words, the Mellon tax plan benefited 
everybody (including the little fellows) and 
brought in more revenue. 

The income-tax policies of Secretary Mel- 
lon were financially sound and adequate for 
those days. They benefited the small tax- 
payers as well as the rich. The only valid 
objection to them is that the base was not 
broad enough. They were too liberal in be- 
half of the little fellow. They granted vir- 
tual exemption from income taxation to 
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everybody until they reached the income 
level of the middle and upper classes. 
RETRED TREASURY EMPLOYEE. 


How Much Is a Dime? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1954 


Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled How Much Is a Dime?” 
published in the Provincetown (Mass.) 
New Beacon of January 13, 1954. It is 
one of the best editorials I have read on 
the March of Dimes campaign. Z 

‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: x 

How Muc Is a DIME? 

They say you can't buy anything for a 
dime any more. . 

Time was when John D. Rockefeller’s fa- 
yorite coin started many a kid's savings ac- 
count. That was in the old days. 

Yet even today the 10-cent piece repre- 
sents a potent force. A handful of them 16 
years ago created something that today is 

a multimillion dollar vial of vac- 
cine. The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis through its March of Dimes has 
embarked on a new polio prevention front in 
addition to its programs of scientific re- 
search, patient aid, and professional educa- 
tion. 


If we actually can stamp out polio with 

millions of dimes, what glory for those 10- 

cent pieces. But there have been other re- 
wards as well. 

The March of Dimes has affected our daily 
lives in ways we rarely think about. 

There is the idea itself—an idea that has 
proved highly catching. The March of Dimes 
started a whole new kind of thinking about 
fighting disease. It proceeded on the theory 
that if enough people got behind research 
they could, by sheer force of intelligent de- 
termination, solve the polio problem. That 
idea may be proved soon. And we are fight- 
ing other diseases in the same way today— 
and winning. 

The March of Dimes has trained thousands 
of physical therapists who are helping peo- 
ple recover from diseases other than polio. 
It has helped educate many doctors who 
are using their knowledge in many varied 
fields, It has lent tremendous impetus to 
new public health programs by sponsoring 
young men and women in professional edu- 
cation. It has given the public an aware- 
ness of its responsibility in fighting all dis- 
eases of mankind. It has helped open the 
doors of hundreds of hospitals to thousands 

. of patients. 

The March of Dimes has done much to 
keep the patient with polio on a sound eco- 
nomic basis. Polio is one of the most ex- 
pensive diseases, but the March of Dimes 
has saved thousands of stricken families 
from suffering this ordeal alone. 

The March of Dimes sponsors world con- 
ferences among scientists and these have led 
to an interchange of information in the 
medical field on a y diversified num- 
ber of subjects. It has distributed informa- 
tion to doctors and has lessened fear of all 
diseases by showing how progress can be 
made against one of the most baffling. 
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Tt has provided a model example of how 
men of different races and creeds can live 
and work together for the benefit of all. 

The purchasing power of the individual 
dime admittedly has decreased. But mil- 
lions of them invested in. the March of Dimes 
may purchase for all of us a new dimension 
in the fight against disease—of which the 
imminent conquest of polio is only the fore- 
runner. 


* 


The Perón Government of Argentina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1954 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Why Squander Good 
Will?” published in Collier’s magazine 
for January. 22, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Way Squanvrer Goon WL? 

Three years ago this month the Perón 
Government in Argentina, after a series of 
harassing and increasingly flimsy pretexts, 
closed La Prensa, one of the world’s great 
newspapers. For almost 81 years La Prensa, 
under the enlightened leadership of José 
Clemente Paz (its founder), Ezequiel P. Paz 
(his son), and Alberto Gainza Paz (the 
founder's grandson and La Prensa’s last 
editor-publisher under free management), 
Was a symbol of freedom. It was ever a 

and champion of a free press and 
of Agentina’s constitution. It was proudly 
patriotic in the best sense of the word. It 
promoted education, proyided free medical 
service, and performed many other worthy, 
selfless services that long since had made it 
a monument to the profession of journalism. 
So Juan D. Peron closed it, then seized and 
confiscated all tts properties. 

The anniversary of that unhappy event 
seems an appropriate time to take a brief 
look at the Perén Government today, and 
to give some thought to the United States 
attitude and policy toward that Government. 

The Peron regime is still a Fascist police 
state—operating, as most such states do, 
behind the transparent facade of phony le- 
gality, but with all the familiar, insidious 
trappings of totalitarianism. - 

There is a Congress, but it is only a mouth- 
piece for Perón. There are opposition parties, 
but they are not allowed to meet. There 
are labor unions—which include Communists 
who consistently support Peron but the dic- 
tator runs them. There are courts, but the 
Judges receive telephoned instructions from 
the Government on the disposition of their 
cases. 

There are secret police, and sudden, dead- 
of-night arrests, and unexplained disap- 
pearances, and tortures. There is no right 
of habeas corpus since Peron declared a 
wholly unconstitutional “state of internal 
war” after the military rebellion of Septem- 
ber 1951. 

Economically, too, Perón follows the to- 
talitarian pattern, and in doing so, he has 
put his country in a bad way. Borrowing 
a page from the Soviet book, he tried to 
boost his country’s industry at the expense 
of its agriculture, and at the same time 
subsidize the industrial expansion out of 
agricultural profits, But, now world wheat 
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prices are down, Argentina cannot live up 
to its meat-export commitments. Perón is 
losing money. He cannot make his coal- 
and oil-deficient nation self-sufficient, so he 
must import much of the lifeblood of in- 
dustry. That takes dollars. We hope he 
will not get any more from the United States. 

In the last few years this country's atti- 
tude toward Perén has gone from the tough 
realism of Ambassador Spruille Braden 
through appeasement to aloof politeness. 
Now, there may be another change in the 
making. Since Dr. Milton Eisenhower, the 
President's brother, decided to include Ar- 
gentina In his good-will tour of South Amer- 
ica there has been a notable abatement of 
anti-Yankee propaganda in the Argentine 
press and Government agencies. We can't 
say we are pleased by the visit or the reaction, 

The United States, as the world’s arch- 
foe of dictatorship, owes Perón no good will. 
We think that diplomatic correctness, to 
borraw a diplomatic term, is as far as the 
American Government ought to go. And, 
let us give Peron no more dollars, which 
would only serve to bolster and prolong his 
power. Present events indicate that Peróns 
regime is weakening under the weight of its 
political cruelties and its economic inepti- 
tudes. Its eventual collapse will be accom- 
plished only through internal upheaval, but 
come it must and come it will, Let it be 
soon. And let our Government do nothing 
to impede or delay the liberation of a proud 
and once-free people, 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter writ- 
ten by Gen. Lucius D. Clay, retired, 
United States Army, on January 12, 
1954, in which he points out that he feels 
that the Bricker amendment would not 
be in our national interest in these days 
of rapid communication. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


January 12, 1954. 
The Honorable ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Kxrauvzn: Thank you for 
your letter of January 6 relative to my con- 
viction that the adoption of the Bricker 
amendment would not be in our national 
interest. 

Under the provisions of the amendment. 
prior approval could be required by the Con- 
gress of all international agreements, how- 
ever routine or urgent they might be. If 
Congress had to be called into special session, 
or even, if in session, committee hearings 
were required before the President could 
authorize such urgent and vital agreements 
as the arrangements with Great Britain and 
France for the Berlin airlift, I am afraid it 
would never have been placed in operation 
in time to have been effective. 

Likewise, the submission of a treaty ac- 
cepted by the Senate to the Congress or to 
State legislatures for it to have the effect 
of law creates a ponderous procedure which 
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would restrict our bargaining power at the 
international table. 

In these days of rapid communication by 
radio and jet airplane, with the world theat- 
ened with the possible use of atomic power 
to destroy life and property, we cannot fur- 
ther restrict the power of our Chief Execu- 
tive except to court disaster. 

With high regard, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lucrus D. CLAY, 


Summing Up the Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1954 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
here an editorial entitled “Summing Up 
the Situation,” by Sidney J. Phillips, 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
Tribune, a weekly newspaper published 
in Roanoke, Va. This editorial is writ- 
ten by an outstanding Negro who has 
an intimate and practical knowledge of 
the education of the Negro in the public 
schools of the South. The wise and 
understanding approach to this ques- 
tion as reflected by this editorial is com- 
mended to the people of the Nation. 
For this reason, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMING Up THE SITUATION 
(By Sidney J. Phillips, Booker Washington 
Birthplace, Va.) 

As far back as the days of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the question of the education of the 
Negro has been & national problem. That 
eminent Virginian, father of the Declaration 
of Independence, even before slavery was 
abolished, felt that owners should permit 
their slaves to be prepared by instruction 
and habit for self-government and the hon- 
est pursult of industry. In his plans for a 
modern system of public schools, Jefferson 
included the training of slaves in industrial 
and agricultural branches to equip them for 
a higher station in life. Today's problem in 
connection with the constitutionality of 
segregation in our public school system 
seems but the shadow of unfinished business 
which has been on the national agenda for 
a long, long time. 

In summing up the situation for the past 
Several weeks, much thought and space has 
been given to this problem because of the 
large implications it has—or could have— 
on our way of life, particularly in the south- 
land where the Negro and his white neigh- 
bor are, at long last, learning to. live and 
work together for their mutual welfare. It 
will be a tremendous loss to all parties con- 
cerned—particularly to the party of the less- 
er part (the Negro)—if the existing good- 
will is disturbed and nothing equally sta- 
bilizing is substituted in its place. Too, the 
future welfare of the children of both groups 
nay suffer for the reason that it has taken 
years of research and study on the part 
of the Nation's educators to bring our public 
school system to the level of efficiency which 
it maintains today. This may be seriously 
impaired by some of the measures that are 
being discussed. We can do nothing about 
the case pending before the Supreme Court; 
but we can try to get together as good 
Americans and see what can be done to 
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make the most of any decision the court 
hands down. 

For a long time the Negro has bent his 
energies toward securing better schools, bet- 
ter facilities, better paid teachers, and a 
larger educational outlook for his youth, 
For an equally long time the white South 
has stated its willingness to give the Negro 
those educational improvements he sought— 
if money could be made available. Educa- 
tors and legislators all over the South are 
setting machinery into action to provide 
money necessary to equalize school facilities 
for the Negro. 

Throughout the South today millions are 
being spent on modern school facilities for 
Negroes which, in many instances, are not 
only equal to but better than like equip- 
ment existing for the white. There are 
thousands of Negro youth at study in col- 
leges and universities in preparation to man 
these better and larger facilities which are 
being brought about in result of the Ne- 
gro’s just demand for equalization. For the 
present this, we believe, should be a sufficient 
solution to the problem. Our two great 
racial groups, working together to secure 
for each the opportunities that will produce 


* contentment and chances for mutual prog- 


ress, should definitely continue an atmos- 
phere of good will in which both can set 
about to give to our Republic the very best 
they have. ; 

As Negroes we enjoy association among 
ourselves—provided we are given the same 
opportunities for development that other 
racial groups enjoy. We should not wish 
to force ourselves upon others who have the 
same right as we to choose their friends and 
associates. Given equality of opportunity 
for development, the Negro can set about the 
job of earning for himself the respect and 
goodwill that is due every worthy American. 
Judging by the strides the Negro has made— 
even under an inferior educational system 
It will be, perhaps, only a few short years be- 
fore he will so achieve that men North and 
South will accept him for his intrinsic value 
as a citizen. Such acceptance, free and un- 
grudgingly given, will be of far greater value 
to the Negro than any status that may be 
attempted through antagonizing legislation. 

In a final analysis of the situation, I would 
like, if permitted, to advise those who are 
responsible for the allocation of funds for 
public education to leave no stone unturned 
that will help to make equality of educa- 
tional opportunities possible. And to my 
own people, I would say: Use the better tool 
which is about to be placed in your hands to 
earn for yourselves the contentment and 
fullness of life that is open to every Ameri- 
can who is willing to pay the price of suc- 
cess.” Like Booker T. Washington, I believe 
that if these principles are followed, a solu- 
tion of the problem will come. So long as 
the Negro is given the opportunity to get 
education, to acquire property, to secure em- 
ployment, and is treated with the respect he 
merits, I have the greatest faith in his ability 
to work out his own destiny in our South- 
land, And that destiny will be on a much 
higher plane if permitted to develop in an 
atmosphere of cooperation and goodwill 
rather than be forced to grow in soils of ill 
will and antagonism, 


More Opposition to Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER., Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I have received from Mr. Palmer 
Hoyt, editor and publisher of the Denver 
Post, in which he expresses his opposi- 
tion, as well as that of his newspaper, to 
the Bricker amendment. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE DEN VH Post, 
January 9, 1954. 
The Honorable EsTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Estes: In reply to your letter of 
January 6, the following is the Denver 
Post’s most recent reference to the Bricker 
amendment, and you are privileged to use it 
as a statement from me: 

“The proposed Bricker constitutional 
amendment, promoted as a necessary protec- 
tion for American rights, has arisen from 
the fear of presidential misconduct of for- 
eign affairs. To relieve that anxiety and to 
somehow provide a burglar alarm against 
diabolical alliances or a basement-window 
invasion of foreign ideologies, sponsors of 
the Bricker amendment want to superim- 
pose the authority of Congress upon that 
Plainly provided by the Constitution for the 
presidency. 

“The move represents a serious and unwar- 
ranted weakening of Executive power at a 
time when that power is of inestimable value 
in preserving peace and in constructing the 
mechanisms of collective security and world 
law. Those deman passage of the 
amendment have faith neither in President 
Eisenhower nor in the constitutional bal- 
ance and separation of powers which has 
served this republic well from the time of 
its origin. 

“The passage by Congress of the Bricker 
amendment would require subsequent rati- 
fication by three-fourths of the States. 
That would delay final action by several 
years, and perhaps permit the education or 
re-education of the people in some basic 
principles of government and constitutional 
law. The danger to our system of govern- 
ment is not worth the risk, however. The 
time and the place to spike the Bricker 
amendment is in 1954, in the Congress of the 
United States.” 

Sincerely, 
PALMER Horr. 


Senator Butler’s Speech on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS , 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1954 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Butter Speaks,” published in 
the Baltimore News-Post of January 18, 
1954. The editorial deals with the 
speech of the Senator from Maryland 
on the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUTLER SPEAKS 

Senator Buri of Maryland is making a 
valiant fight against participation by the 
United States in the St. Lawrence seaway 
enterprise—a long-mooted project, Realiza- 
tion of this project, there is reason to believe, 
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would be adverse to the port of Baltimore, 
as well as some other ports. 

But Mr. Burer bases his arguments, set 
forth in a lengthy address, on no such nar- 
row ground. His conclusion, drawn from 
the data he has sedulously amassed, is that 
the proposed seaway would not benefit the 
American economy as a whole. 

And, he asks, since Canada is prepared to 
go ahead with the project on its own, why 
should the American Congress appropriate 
over $100 million of money we do not have 
in order to get a project that we may have 
without spending anything“? 

To the argument that joint participation 
fs necessary if America is to have joint con- 
trol, he refers to treaties with Canada as a 
protection of our rights. He notes, further, 
that the proposed sea way would be mostly in 
Canadian territory and that in the last analy- 
sis we should have to depend upon the con- 
tinued good will and friendship of our Cana- 
dian neighbors for the protection of our 
rights. 

Whether or not the Senator's logic will 
prevail in the matter of senatorial votes, we 
think he deserves from the people of Balti- 
more and Maryland a vote of thanks. But 
in arguing that there fs no use in spending 
$100 million upon a thing which you can 
get for nothing, we are not sure but what 
the Senator, in making a logical point, has 
overlooked a psychological factor which oper- 
ates in our economy—the lavish disposition 
to spend, especially when the money is not 
in hand. 


Canning Industry Reports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I enclose the script 
of a radio program in which I had the 


privilege of participating with Mr. Louis 
Ratzesberger, Jr., president of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, presented on 
radio station WFBM in Indianapolis last 
fall. 

Indiana and the Fifth District are 
especially proud of the tomato products 
that are processed and canned, and it is 
for this reason that I wish to bring this 
interesting report to the attention of the 
other Members: 

- CANNING INDUSTRY REPORTS $ 

Miss WaGNER. Two very interesting gentle- 
men are visiting Indianapolis today. One 
of them may be known to many of you for 
he is Jon V. Braun, of Wabash, Repre- 
sentative to Congress from the Fifth Dis- 
trict and member of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The 
other gentleman, not so well known to you, 
perhaps, but one who plays an important 
part in your life, is Mr. Louis Ratzesberger, 
Jr., a canner from Hoopeston, III., who is the 
president of the National Canners Associa- 
tton of Washington. Mr. Beamer is here to 
attend a meeting of the Indiana Manufac- 
turers Association. Mr. Ratzesberger has 
just come French Lick where he ad- 
dressed the convention of the Indiana Can- 
ners Association. I've asked them both to 
be here today because they have something 
in common with each other—and with you, 
especially if you are a housewife who has 
to prepare three meals a day. Both of these 
gentlemen haye done much to take the 
drudgery out of your job—but Im going 
to let them tell you about it, In fact, after 
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I've Introduced them I'm just going to sit 
by and listen carefully and I know you will, 
too. First, Congressman Jon V. BEAMER, 

Mr. Bramea. Thank you, Ann, it's a pleas- 
ure to be here. 

Miss Wacnrk. And Mr. Louis Ratzesberger, 
Jr. 
Mr. RATZESBERGER. Thank you, Ann, and 
good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. And 
I'd like to start this discussion by telling 
you what Joun and I have in common, 
with each other—and with you. We are 
both concerned with producing wholesome, 
inexpensive, and clean products—cannned 
foods, You, Jony, are interested in this be- 
cause, I understand you represent in the 
Fifth District, the largest concentration of 
tomato and tomato juice canners in the 
country. Is that correct? 

Mr. Beamer. That's correct, Lou. And I 
might add the interesting fact that over 
the years Indiana has been the second 
largest State In the country in production 
of canned tomatoes and juice. In fact, we 
have much to be proud of in our State's 
agricultural achievements. We Hoosiers also 
enjoy a reputation as innovators. One in- 
novation in particular of which we are 
especially proud was the introduction of 
canned tomato juice. 
canner, Ralph Kemp, who was the first to 
turn out tomato juice in cans. So now 
perhaps you can understand why I'm inter- 
ested in any action or legislation that has 
to do with our fair State’s reputation for 
producing the Nation's finest canned foods. 

Mr. RATZESBEROER. You could also have 
mentioned with pride the work of the In- 
diana Canners Association and your Purdue 
Experimental Station which is credited with 
pioneering in such developments as the di- 
rect seeding of tomatoes and the mass-scale 
certification of tomato seed. We at National 
Canners Association are with you 100 percent 
in maintaining high standards for canned 
foods. It is only because of our rigid stand- 
ards for canned foods. It is only because 
of our rigid standards of purity that our in- 
dustry has been able to expand and to offer 
60 many products to so many people. At 
this time, JoHN, I'd like to publicly com- 
pliment you not only in behalf of the can- 
ning industry but also, if I may, in behalf of 
the public, for the service you have rendered 
in activities to protect and maintain these 
high standards. 

Mr. BEAMER. Well, thank you, Lou. 

Mr. RATZESBERGER. I'd like to refer spe- 
cifically to your efforts during the last ses- 
sion of Congress in bringing about a certain 
amendment to the Federal Food and Drug 
Act. Would you like to tell us about that. 

Mr, BEAMER. All legislative action is com- 
plex but I'll try to make this as clear as pos- 
sible. The amendment in question was one 
that would provide the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration with authority to in- 
spect food and drug factories. It's an im- 
portant part of the work of the Food and 
Drug Administration to have strong food 
protection laws on the books and to have 
these laws enforced. However, I felt that 
this particular amendment was obscured by 
legal phraseology. I don't like that. I 
wanted an amendment that was legally clear 
and clearly understandable. One that would 
spell out in plain English just what rights 
and powers the Government had in its juris- 
diction over our canneries. Well, I believe 
that because of my insistence, that we have 
Just that type of an amendment. I felt that 
the Federal Inspector should be helpful to 
the manufacturer and should give the food 
manufacturers and canners a copy of his in- 
spection report. I also felt that the Food 
and Drug Administration should ‘give the 
canner a copy of any analysis of his products 
that they made. By doing these things the 
Federal Government would be of help, not 
only to the canner, but also to all the con- 
sumers. The canner would get the benefit of 
the inspector's report and be able to take 
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advantage of the Inspector's suggestions, 
The canner also would obtain the Govern- 
ment analysis of his products and have that 
information as a check on his own work. 
These reports and analyses are beneficial to 
consumers by contributing to the betterment 
of the canned product. 

Mr. RATZESBERGER, What Mr. Braun has 
done, ladies and gentlemen, will go a long 
way to help us do our job with the minimum 
of Government red tape and interference. 
And that means more and finer canned foods 
at lower prices to you, the consumer. 

Mr. BEAMER, I'm very happy that I was 
able to do my share in this important work, 
Lou—and now I must, in turn, express my 
respect to the National Canners Association 
for the job it does, year after year, to protect 
the family table. You know, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, its only because of the work of the 
National Canners Association, and the State 
groups, such as the Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, that canners In this State, and all over 
the country, for that matter, are cooking the 
family dinner in a more sanitary. manner 
than the average housewife can do It in her 
own kitchen, This praise for the canning 
industry went into the official record of the 
hearings when the Food and Drug Commis- 
sioner, C. W. Crawford, stated that the can- 
ning industry boasts—and the boast is justi- 
fied—that the industry is doing a better job 
than the housewife. 

Mr. RATZESBERGER, The reason, of course, 
that we can make the boast, is that our 
canners are using modern scientific equip- 
ment to achieve a higher degree of steriliza- 
tion and cleanliness than is possible even in 
the best of kitchens, 

Mr. Beamer. Now, Lou, I think our lis- 
teners would be interested in hearing some 
of the very interesting facta about your or- 
ganization. For instance, how large 1s it? 

Mr. RATZESBERGER, The National Canners 
Association includes in its membership about 
1,000 of the Nation's leading canners. 

Mr. BEAMER. They must turn out a great 
quantity and great variety of products. Do 
you have some figures on that? 

Mr. RATZESBERGER. Yes, JOHN, I have. Its 
a big industry and the figures are necessarily 
also big. For instance, in 1935 each perten 
in this country consumed 52 pounds of 
canned foods. Last year, this figure had 
risen to 101 pounds, almost doubled. In 
1952—and hold on to your seat—in 1952 the 
industry used about 20 billion cans and Jars 
to hold its products. 

Mr. Beamer. Twenty billion. It sounds 
fantastic. 

Mr. RATZESBERGER. With a retail value of 
about $4 billion. 

Mr. BEAMER. I can see where the canning 
industry makes a definite contribution to 
our national economy through payments to 
farmers and labor. What figures do you 
have on that, Lou? 

Mr. Rararssercer. There are around a half 
million persons directly employed by the 
canners—and that does not include those 
thousands who make the labels, the cans 
and jars, the machinery and the supplies, 
nor those who transport and distribute our 
products, the retailers and so forth. The 
industry payroll, I should say, runs to around 
235 million annually. And we pay over a 
billion to farmers and growers. 

Mr. Beamer. It seems to me, Lou, that 
Just about every day we hear of a new canned 
food item coming on the market. There 
seems to be no end of them. Tell me, do 
you people at National Canners Association 
headquarters keep track of all these and 
all your other products? 

Mr. RATZESBERGER JOHN, the industry is 
continuously expanding—and that’s a heal- 
thy sign—and I will admit that I, person- 
ally, find it a bit difficult to keep tab on 
all new products, Let me give you an ex- 
ample of our growth, Twenty-five years ago 
our directory listed only 25 products and 
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these were grouped in such categories as 
fish, berries, meats, and soups. Today, that 
same directory lists over 500 varieties and 
Includes vegetables, fruits, juices, milk, 
meat, fish, and seafood, soups, baby foods, 
dietetic foods, specialties, and combinations 
of foods. 

Mr. BEAMER, Very interesting. How about 
the edibility and purity of all these prod- 
ucts—how do you check on that? 

Mr. RATZESBERGER. Our research division 
has three laboratories across the country 
to which our members may submit their 
products for analysis. In addition, these 
laboratories and many other laboratories in 
the industry conduct studies of canning 
procedures and techniques and pass this 
information along to the industry so that 
canners can utilize the latest knowledge in 
bettering their canning methods. With bet- 
ter production methods come lower prices, 

Then we have a home-economics division 
at our Washington headquarters with a staff 
of food experts who test the edibility of 
our products, prepare menus, study the nu- 
tritional value of foods—and otherwise help 
canners to produce a better product. 

Incidentally, I'd like to extend an invi- 
tation to the ladies in our audience to visit 
our kitchen the next time any of them 
are In W. Our bome- economics 
director, Katherine Smith, will be most 
happy to welcome you and show you around. 

Mr. Beamer. Your industry has certainly 
come a long way in the 46 years since your 
organization was started—to a point where 
the housewife now takes the can of food 
on her kitchen shelf for granted, as though 
it has always been there. 

Mr. RATZESBERGER. We're very happy about 
that casual acceptance. It means we are 
giving her a product she knows, sub- 
consciously perhaps, a product that is whole- 
some, tasty, safe, and lower priced than any 
food product on the market. 

Mr. Bramer. A great tribute to a great 
industry. Now, I've one other pertinent 
question, Lou. Just how is the industry 
faring in the face of competition from other 
processing methods? 

Mr. RATZESBERGER, We'll let the record 
speak for itself in answer to that question. 
The use of canned foods has been increasing 
steadily since the first can was commercially 
produced. Since the war, consumption has 
Jumped 40 percent. Here are some specific 
examples—canned frozen citrus juices are 
now being consumed at the rate of 13 pounds 
Per person per year, as compared to less than 
4 pounds before the war. The use of canned 
soups has trebled in the past 17 years. In 
the same period the use of canned meats 
has doubled and doubled again. As for baby 
foods—that's increased 1,200 times. And so 
on to illustrate the continuing growth of 
the canning industry. And it will continue 
to grow just so long as we continue to give 
the public something it needs at a price that 
compares favorably with that of other food 
products, 

Mr. Beamer. What about the price of 
canned foods? 

Mr. RATZESBERGER. Of all food products the 
price of canned foods has remained the most 
stable, but I can sum that up in a report 
which has just reached me—according to 
official Government figures the price of 
canned fruits and vegetables today is 10 
percent less than ceiling prices under OPA. 
Canned foods always have—and I think al- 
ways will—be the best buy on the market. 

Miss WAGNER. I'm sorry to interrupt you 
gentiemen in this very interesting discussion 
on the canned-foods industry and how it 
affects the consumer. I know that it has 
been as interesting to all of you who have lis- 
tened as it has been to me. My guests have 
been Congressman JoHN V. BEAMER, of Wa- 
bash, and Mr. Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., presl- 
dent of the National Canners Association, 
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Meeting the Increasing Burden of 
Medical Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
his message to the Congress today, the 
President rightfully points out that we 
must take action on the rising costs of 
medical care. A long-term illness today 
represents a financial catastrophe to the 
average American family. Heart dis- 
ease, cancer, tuberculosis, arthritis, 
rheumatism, polio, blindness, diabetes, 
cerebral palsy, epilepsy, multiple scle- 
rosis, muscular dsytrophy, and like dis- 
eases represent a crippling burden, even 
where the best in medical care is avail- 
able. 

With this problem, one of the most 
serious and important facing our people 
today, your Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce properly has been 
concerned. We have been trying to see 
just what might be done about it. 

Last October, during the recess of the 
Congress, this committee conducted 
hearings in which it received extensive 
testimony on the present state of re- 
search into the causes and control of 
some of these principal scourges of man- 
kind. The committee had the unstinted 
and cordial cooperation of outstanding 
men and women who had devoted their 
lives to research in the fields of these 
major diseases, in the committee's effort 
to find out just where we are in know- 
ing what the causes might be, in pre- 
venting or curing the disease, in mitigat- 
ing its effects, and what further might 
be done to bring successful culmination 
to this research, 

It is obvious that in many of these 
flelds we do not yet know how we may 
provide a complete cure, yet alone in 
others, know just what we are fighting. 
On the other hand research activities 
have produced marvelous results in the 
prevention and treatment of some of 
them, and we may be well along the road 
to a solution in some. 

Yet the very fact that we are now 
able to treat many of these diseases and 
prolong human lives, has resulted in new 
problems of an economic nature. Ex- 
tended hospitalization and medical at- 
tention prove exceedingly costly, and 
such costs are mounting astronomically. 
While society makes some provision for 
the very poor to be taken care of, if they 
require extended hospitalization and 
medical treatment, and while the very 
rich are able to take care of themselves 
in such regard, the large majority of our 
people does not appear to be protected 
adequately from the high cost resulting 
from extended serious illness. 

Many plans are in existence in this 
country which seek to give protection 
against hospital and medical expenses. 
Last fall, and again starting the first of 
last week, this committee has inquired 
into how extensive the protection af- 
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forded by this coverage may be. The 
committee likewise has has considered 
plans which are in existence abroad by 
a survey conducted during the recess of 
the Congress, 

We are concerned with the cost of the 
protection given by these various plans, 
and more especially, with whether this 
protection extends to major or catas- 
trophic medical and hospital expenses. 
We have been interested in the arrange- 
ments under these plans which have 
been made with hospitals and physi- 
cians, the experience which has been 
gained under these plans, the difficulties 
which have been encountered, and sug- 
gestions arising from their operation. 
Out of such study the committee has 
hoped to learn of ways and means by 
which voluntary protection can be im- 
proved and broadened, 

There are numerous approaches which 
may be made to the problem of provid- 
ing protection against such major illness. 
Some of these approaches, of course, are 
alternatives. But so significant and far- 
reaching is this problem, that it is prob- 
able that it must be attacked on several 
fronts, 

One of these is contained in the bill 
which I have introduced today, which 
has been drafted by the Department of 
Health, Welfare, and Education, under 
the leadership of its Secretary, Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, to meet part of the 
program advanced by the President in 
his message today on health. 

This has to do with the broadening 
of the Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act, so as to provide for the construction 
of facilities to take care of the chroni- 
cally ill, either through special hospitals, 
supervised nursing and convalescent 
homes, or rehabilitation facilities for the 
disabled. In addition, provision is made 
for construction of nonprofit diagnostic 
or treatment centers for ambulatory pa- 
tients, so that greater help is given in 
getting at these diseases at their start. 
The importance of facilities of these 
types goes without saying, for it is not 
necessary that these patients all be 
treated in general hospitals which are 
more costly to-build, and it is self-evi- 
dent that we do not now have enough 
facilities to give proper care, 

Other approaches to the problem of 
long-term illness are contained in the 
4 bills which I introduced 10 days ago, 
and more will be presented in bills which 
I will introduce in the future on behalf 
of the administration. 

To assist in expanding of hospital fa- 
cilities, clinical and diagnostic centers, 
and the like, I introduced bills which 
would provide in one case for loans, and 
in the other for Government guaranty of 
private loans, made to associations of- 
fering prepaid health-service programs, 

To assist in stimulating voluntary 
health protection through prepaid health 
plans, I have introduced a bill which 
would permit an individual to deduct 
up to $100 payments made to such plans 
as expenses in the computation of his 
income tax, in addition to the medical 
expense deductions now authorized by 
law. 

Also to assist in stimulating a broader 
coverage in the protection offered by 
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these voluntary prepaid health plans, I 
have filed a bill which would provide for 
Government reinsurance of the risk as- 
sumed by these plans arising from long 
costly treatment. 

These and other measures will be con- 
sidered by our committee in an effort to 
reach some sort of solution of the prob- 
lem of catastrophic medical costs. Any 
solution obviously has with it attendant 
requirements, such as adequate number 
of physicians and nurses, strengthening 
of our medical schools, extension of pre- 
ventive medical] care, intensification and 
coordination of medical research, and 
the like. 

In this field now, as in the past, the 
physical and mental health of our peo- 
ple is a subject on which there is no 
partisan division. From our committee 
in the past, whether under Republican 
or Democratic leadership, there has come 
in the past the Public Health Services 
Act, the Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion Act, the various acts which have 
created the different research centers on 
heart, cancer, and other diseases that 
are now part of the National Institutes 
of Health, and many others dealing with 
health matters. Of these we are justly 
proud. 

The program just forwarded by the 
President on health needs of the Nation, 
therefore, will receive every considera- 
tion at an early day. 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Reverend Edward A. Conway, associate 
editor of the magazine America, has 
clearly and forthrightly set forth the 
great dangers which lie in the proposals 
contained in the Bricker amendment. I 
ask unanimous consent that this article, 
entitled “ ‘Darling Daughter’ Amend- 
ment,” appearing in the January 23 issue 
of America, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to he printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“DARLING DAUCHTER” AMENDMENT 
(By Edward A. Conway) 


At long last, and hone too soon, the coun- 
teroffensive against the Bricker amendment 
has begun on all fronts. The Washington 
Post, for instance, devoted a page and a half 
January 10 to the full text of Arthur H. 
Dean's devastating article against the 
amendment in the October issue of Foreign 
Affairs. President Eisenhower let go a heavy- 
caliber salvo against it in his press confer- 
ence on January 13. 

Mr. BRICKER's revolution ‘oposals, on 
which he has steadfastly ped Bag 3 
mise, are contained in Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1, approved 9 to 5 by the Judictary 
Committee during the last seasion. It reads: 

. A provision of a treaty which conflicts 
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with this Constitution shall not be of any 
force or effect. 

“2. A treaty shall become effective as in- 
ternal law in the United States only through 
legislation which would be valid in the ab- 
sence of [a] treaty. 

“3. Congress shall have power to regulate 
all executive and other agreements with any 
foreign power or international organization. 
All such agreements shall be suject to the 
limitations imposed on treaties by this ar- 
ticle. 

In the voluminous literature circulated by 
the pro-Bricker propagandists during the 
past 2 years, the same formula is always fol- 
lowed in order to eetablish the need for each 
article. First, a real or alleged fact is ad- 
duced; then it is viewed with alarm as 
either an actual or potential Invasion of na- 
tional sovereignty or individual rights. An 
amending provision is then offered in order 
to plug this constitutions] loophole. Let's 
see how this formula works. 


CONFLICTS WITH THE CONSTITUTION 


Bullding up to section I, the Bricker pro- 
ponents allege that the U. N. is trying to 
get the United States to accept conventions 
and covenants that would riddle our Bill of 
Rights, The majority of the Senate Judl- 
clary Committee actually accepted this 
charge as a fundamental and controlling 
fact. It said in its report: 

“The committee is informed that over 200 
treaties are in various stages of preparation 
in the United Nations or in its affiliate agen- 
cies. * * Such conventions, if ratified as 
treaties, would govern the economic and po- 
litical relationship between the citizen and 
his own government, and, as a result, other 
contracting nations would be given the right 
to interfere in matters that are essentially 
local in character.” 

Who so informed the committee? It was 
Frank E. Holman, Seattle lawyer, who has 
been the driving force behind Senator 
Bricker from the beginning, in and out of 
the American Bar Association. 

It is odd that no one has ever challenged 
the accuracy of his figures. I have it on 
the authority of the U. N.'’s General Legal 
Division that the number of conventions un- 
der consideration by the U. N. and its spe- 
cialized agencies “amounts to about a dozen 
drafts.” Twelve is a far cry from 200. 

But suppose that even one convention in- 
fringing on our Bill of Rights were signed by 
the President and ratified by the Senate. 
Would it not perforce become the law of 
the land? The Brickerites make much of a 
statement by Secretary Dulles before he took 
office that the treaty power is subject to 
abuse. And didn't he say that “treaties 
could cut across the rights given the people 
by the Constitution and the Bill of Rights“? 
Mr. Bricker and his backers insist that the 
Supreme Court be given the power to de- 
clare inoperative as domestic law any inter- 
national agreement—such as the 200—that 
conflicts with the Constitution. Their op- 
ponents, however, including such leading 
constitutional authorities as Mr. Dean and 
Princeton's Prof. Emeritus Edward S. Corwin, 
reply that the Court already has that power. 

The American Bar Association's committee 
on constitutional aspects of international 
agreements submitted to its parent group, 
the section on international and comparative 
law, a strong report against the Bricker 
amendment. The section voted 64-12 against 
the amendment, but was overruled by the 
association's house of delegates at the Bogs- 
ton convention last August in a late-hour 
maneuver. It is rumored that a poll of all 
members of the bar association will be de- 
manded at the next convention. The sus- 

picion that a majority of the Nation's law- 
yers are actually opposed to the amendment 
is heightened by the fact that 25 of 27 law- 
school deans and professors who answered 
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an inquiry of Senator ALEXANDER WILEY ex- 
pressed emphatic opposition to the change. 


CONSTITUTIONAL REVOLUTION 


The backers of the amendment insist that 
a treaty should operate as Internal law only 
through legislation which would be valid in 
the absence of [a] treaty. They point with 
alarm to the famous Fujli case in California. 
This turned upon the question as to whether 
or not the U. N. Charter is self-executing. 
If it is, as a lower California court held, then 
it becomes the supreme law of the land and 
supersedes State law. The California State 
Supreme Court unanimously overruled this 
decision and thereby averted the alleged con- 
flict between the charter and California's 
alien land law. Nevertheless, the Bricker 

roponents want every treaty to be consid- 
ered non-self-executing, so that everyone 
would take effect in the individual Statcs 
only if implemented by Congress, 

Secondly, they propose in the so-called 
which clause of section 2 that if the treaty 
calls for the exercise of more power than 
the Congress has by specific delegation, each 
State must implement it by legislation. 

To see what the Bricker amendment would 
do to the Constitution through the which 
clause, let us analyze its words: A treaty 
shall become effective as interna] law in the 
United States only through legislation which 
would be valid in the absence of [a] treaty. 
A constitutional reyolution lies hidden in 
those words, 

From 1781 to 1787 the United States stum- 
bled along under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion without any real National Government. 
One reason was that the articles reserved to 
each State every power, jurisdiction and 
right which is not by this Confederation 
expressly delegated to the United States. 
In other words, the feeble National Govern- 
ment had no implied powers. 

The Federal Constitution of 1787 elimi- 
nated that debilitating word “expressly.” 
To insure that, within ite proper Jurisdiction, 
the new National Government would have 
every power it needed to carry out the pow- 
ers expressly delegated to it, Congress was 
given power “to make all laws which shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers, etc.” (art. 
I, sec. 8). This constitutional principle is 
firmly imbedded in our whole system of law— 
State and National, legislative, executive and 
judicial. It means that every organ of gov- 
ernment has those powers which result, as 
Hamilton declared, “by necessary and un- 
avoidable implication” from explicitly 
granted powers. 

As applied to the treatymaking power, 
this has to mean that when the Federal 
Government enters into a treaty—and it 
alone can do so—it has by necessary impli- 
cation the power to make that treaty efec- 
tive. In countless cases this means making 
it binding as internal law in the United 
States. For example, we enter into numer- 
ous commercial treaties with foreign nations 
guaranteeing certain property rights to 
thelr nationals living here, in return for 
similar guaranties from them relating to 
the property rights of Americans living in 
thelr countries. We could not enter into 
such treaties unless the Federal Government 
had the power, as it now has in our Consti- 
tution (explicitly, as a matter of fact, under 
the “necessary and proper” clause), to re- 
quire of the States the same observance of 
treaty law as of any national law or of the 
Federal Constitution itself. This effect, as 
relating to treaties, is obviously dependent 
on the treatymaking power of the Federal 
Government, That is the specifically dele- 
gated power from which it results by Dectes- 
sary and-unavoidable implication. 

The Bricker amendment would empty the 
Federal Constitution of this power to make 
treaties effective. It would amputate the 
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Constitution by declaring that a treaty could 
become effective as internal law (i. e., in 
many cases, simply become in fact effective) 
only through legislation valid in the absence 
of a treaty. It says in effect: “You can make 
treaty law effective internally only if the 
legislation making it effective would be valid 
apart from the treatymaking power.” This 
is like saying: “You can now get drugs if 
your doctor gives you a prescription; hence- 
forth. you can get drugs only If you would 
have that right in the absence of a pre- 
scrintion.” This would simply nullify the 
authority of a doctor to carry out the pur- 
pose of a medical prescription, which is to 
enable you to procure drugs you couldn't 
get without a prescription. 

The Bricker amendment nullifies the pur- 
pose of the treatymaking power. which is 
to enable the Federal Government to do 
things (1. e., make treaties effective) It 
couldn't do and would have no need to do 
if it couldn't enter Into treaties. It should 
be called the “darling daughter” amend- 
ment: “Yes (you may go out to swim) my 
darling daughter; hang your clothes on a 
hickory limb, but don't go near the water.” 

Thereafter State legislatures would have 
to pass the laws necessary and proper to 
carry out many treaties. This would do 
nothing less than rend asunder the Federal 
Government's authority to enter into efec- 
tive treaties by making it share its consti- 
tutional power with 48 States. Nothing. of 
course, could be more disruptive of our rela- 
tions with foreign powers. We would be an 
utter anomaly in the community of nations: 
a nation whose national government could 
make effective agreements with other sov- 
ereign only by the concurrence of 48 
subordinate jurisdictions, the States of this 
Union. 

This radical and ruinous redistribution 
of power over the conduct of our foreign 
affairs is demanded in order to avert dangers 
that are highly hypothetical. No such act 
of mayhem on the Constitution.” Professor 
Corwin assutes us, “is required to meet exist- 
ing perils.” 

EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS 


The alleged fact from which the Brick- 
erites argue to the need for congressional 
control of executive agreements is what 
happened in the case of the Yalta and Pots- 
dam agreements. Certainly the Russians’ 
refusal to execute those agreements ls right- 
fully execrated. So are the agreements to 
uproot millions of innocent civillans. It is 
easy from there to fly on emotional wings to 
the conclusion that the agreements would 
not have been entered into if Congress had 
enjoyed the last say about them. As against 
this simplist reasoning, the opponents of dis- 
rupting the balance of governmental powers 
must offer their arguments in a field where 
even the distinction between treaties and 
executive agreements is still far from clear, 
and in which, to quote Mr. Dean, “the re- 
Spective scope of Presidential and congres- 
sional authority with respect to executive 
agreements” is not clearly established. 

It is not likely that those who demand 
& law as soon as they discern a danger will 
stop to listen to Mr. Dulles when he says: 

“This is an area to be dealt with by friend- 
ly cooperation between the three depart- 
ments of Government which are involved, 
rather than by attempts at constitutional 
definition, which are futile, or by the absorp- 
tion, by one branch of Government, of re- 
sponsibilities which are presently and prop- 
erly shared.” 

Not only Mr. Dulles, but Mr. Dean and 
Professor Corwin would agree, I believe, that 
something should be done to clear up the 
Uncertainties regarding Presidential Execu- 
tive agreements, especially in view of certain 
ambiguous dicta by the Supreme Court 
anent the power of Presidential agreements 
to affect individual rights without congres- 
Slonal action of any kind. But none of the 
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three would demand anything so drastic by 
way of solution as the Bricker remedy. 

Mr. Dean, for example, concludes his for- 
eign affairs article thus: 

“The specific provisions of the Bricker 
amendment are in sum a proposal) radically 
to shift this constitutional ordering of au- 
thority [concentration of power in the Pres- 
ident and Senate] over foreign relations by 
augmenting congressional powers and by re- 
quiring the necessary participation of the 
States for the execution of foreign policy in 
certain areas, The powers of a sovereign 
state would thus be emasculated. The bur- 
den of proving strong and compelling neces- 
sity is incumbent on those who would so 
drastically alter the constitutional frame- 
work. That burden has not been discharged.” 

Indeed, on the evidence to date, the Brick- 
erites seem to want to burn the barn down 
to get rid of the rats. 


Plight of the Railroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


: OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1954 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article, 
in the form of an interview with Wil- 
liam White, president of the New York 
Central Railroad System, entitled “Plight 
of the Railroads,” published in the De- 
cember 18, 1953, issue of U. S. News & 
World Report, 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the article will exceed the two 
printed pages allowed under the rule, 
and that the cost of printing it in the 
Recorp will be $403.75. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor», notwith- 
standing the cost. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 


PLICHT OF THE RAILROADS—INTERVIEW WITH 
WILttiaMm WHITE, PRESIDENT, NEW YORK 
CENTRAL System 


(Eprror’s Nore— What do top railroad men 
think about the downturn in business con- 
ditions? Can railroads afford to give big 
wage increases at this time? Will there 
be a strike over wage demands? What is 
the railroads’ attitude toward Government 
regulation, truck competition, and subsidies? 
To get answers to question such as these, 
U. S. News & World Report invited William 
White, head of one of the big eastern rall- 
roads, to its conference room for an inter- 
view. The questions and Mr. White's answers 
follow. William White has devoted his en- 
tire career to working on railroads. He went 
from high school at the age of 16 to the 
Erie Railroad and a job as a clerk. He 
became successively stenographer, office 
manager, trainmaster, superintendent, vice 
president, and district manager before he 
left the Erie in 1938 to take a position as 
general manager of the Virginian Railway. 
In 1941, Mr. White was named president of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and, 
tn 1952, he moved over to the New York Cen- 
tral as president. He is now 56.) 

Question. What has been happening on 
the railroads, Mr. White? We hear that 
carloadings have dropped off. Is that right? 

Answer. Tes. 
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Question. What is the nature of the 
decline? 

Answer. Of course, when making compari- 
sons, one should consider all the facts, Last 
year at this time we had a little inflation 
in business brought about by the steel strike. 
The strike was in June and July. and, when 
it ended, there was an awful lot of ore that 
had to be moved in a short time by water 
and rail and by all rail. Also the United 
Mine Workers had a so-called memorial 
holiday in October 1952, and as soon as 
that was over coal was quite heavy for a 
while. But, aside from that, there is quite 
a dropoff. 

Question, Aren't your loadings also run- 
ning below 1951? 

Answer. Oh, yes. Business is off. 

Question. Manufactured goods are run- 
ning below a year ago, aren't they? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Is it very much below 1951? 

Answer. It's about 5, 5½ percent below 
1951 and about 9 percent off from 1952. 

Question. Have you had these fluctuations 
before? 

Answer. Of course, you always have those 
fluctuations when they are brought about 
by unusual conditions like strikes But, defi- 
nitely, business is off a bit. : 

Question. What types of business do 
think are off? * 

Answer. All types. 

Question. How about the military busi- 
ness? 

Answer. That is off. The heavy stuff ts off. 
There is more concentration now on aircraft 
and so on, not so much on the heavy guus 
and tanks, 

Question. Is the downtrend growing 
month to month? 

Answer. I can't answer that just at this 
moment, because it has taken a very con- 
siderable drop since about the 20th of Octo- 
ber. Up to that time, carleadings were off 
3. 34%. 4 percent 

Question. As compared with—— 

Answer. I'm comparing them to 1932. 
Carloadings have dropped down about 9 per- 
cent from 1952. A good many businesses are 
living on inventories, Take, for instance. 
the scrap business. For 2 months there's 
been no scrap business. ` 

Question. They are using up what they 
have on hand? 

Answer. That's right. 

Question. How about crop movements? 
Is there any tendency of farmers holding 
back their crops, storing them instead of 
moving them to market? 

Answer. I don’t know. Grain isn’t mov- 
ing—not export. It has been moving off the 


farms and out of the country elevators and .Ţ 


into storage, even to the emergency fleet 
parked up in the Hudson River. That's all 
been loaded with grain. you know. 

Question. That’s pushing itself into the 
market? 

Answer. No, it's going back into storage 
but having to move. That's the one com- 
modity that’s been holding up a bit, but 
grain products are down. 

Question. What about passenger travel, is 
that off? 

Answer. Yes, but it isn't dropping. 

Question. Off compared to what year, 1952 
or 1951? 

Answer. Well, along about 1949 the decline 
seemed to level itself out and held until 
about the summer of 1952. The summer of 
1952 we began to see some more decline in 
the passenger business, and that continued 
until a few months ago. Now it seems to 
have leveled itself off again a little bit. We 
attribute this last decline almost entirely to 
the air-coach business. 

Question. In what way? 

Answer. The air coath has grown so tre- 
mendously. A lot of long-haul business is 
going to the air coach. 

Question. Do you know whether people are 
traveling as much? Is that the reason? 
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Answer. We just don't know that, 

Question. The railroads used to be able to 
tell, but now with private autos and aircraft 
you can't tell 

Answer. We know they are using their 
private automobiles. We know they're using 
airplanes. We know how the air coach has 
grown, 

Question, What about bus travel? 

Answer. That competition is not as serious. 
There is some on shorter distances, but the 
proportions there aren't so great. Last 
year, in 1952, the airlines, for the first time, 
handled more passenger miles than rail pull- 
man. Our coach business is holding up very 
well—improving a little bit, in fact. But 
there's a little shorter haul on it. 

Question. But your pullman business is 


Answer. Yes. 

Question. This trend you speak of, this 
decline and then leveling off, has that been 
the case with all railroads? 

Answer. Yes, that’s what I'm talking 
about—railroads generally. 

Railroads seem to be ordering 
fewer new cars. What's the reason for that? 
Is tt connected with the fact that your 5- 
year tax amortization is going to expire next 
year? 

Answer. No. I don't think so. Even if it 
were to expire, see, if we get the orders 
in now and gef certificates, we would still 
be able to write it off in 5 years. But all 
railroads bought an awful lot of passenger 
cars in the postwar period and some just a 
little before the war, and we're pretty much 

loaded up with equipment debt. The pas- 
senger business is a sensitive business and 
the trend has been somewhat downward, so 
we are going to take it a little easy. 

Question. Even. if the tax amortization 
were extended, then, it probably wouldn't 
haye much effect on the car ordering next 
year, say? 

Answer, I don’t think so, not passenger 
cars. 

Am COACH VERSUS PULLMAN 


Question. You say your rail pullman 18 
off, your coach is standing up, and yet the 
air-coach business is your chief competitor. 
Do you think the air-coach business is being 


patronized by people who used pullman. 
Answer. Yes, who would otherwise use 


pullman, 

Question. This air coach requires an over- 
night journey, and they stay up all night in 
these air coaches? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Otherwise they would have to 
spend 2 or 3 days on the journey. 

Answer. Yes, but they are using it for 
short haul, too. That poses a serious prob- 
lem for the air industry, you know. The 
air-coach long baul is all right for them, 
but, when they get into the short-haul air 
coach, the fare is too low and they don't 
like it so well. 

MEETING COMPETITION 

Question. What can the railroads do to 
meet that competition? 

Answer. We can't do anything to meet the 
speed of air travel. 

Question. What can you do on rates? 

Answer. On rates we can't do very much. 
They are now lower than 20 years ago—but 
we might do a little. 

Question. Isn't your passenger business 
Profitable? 

Answer. No. According to the formula by 
which we report our passenger operations, 
the railroads have a deficit of around $640 


Question. On what? 


express, baggage. 
mean that if the railroads went out of the 
passenger business entirely, they would save 
that much money, 
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Question. But even so there are some di- 
rect expenses you would save, aren't there? 

Answer. Oh, yes. We estimate that we 
would save about half of that. That's the 
rule of thumb we use pretty generally 
throughout the railroad industry. 

Question. If you can’t do much on time 
and cant do much on rates to compete with 
the air travel, what can you do in other 
ways? 

Answer. We have to try always to make 
our service more comfortable, and we have 
to try to find a passenger-carrying car that 
won't cost so much, Also, we have to get rid 
of local, branch-line, and other trains that 
loge money and for which there is no hope. 
We might do a little bit with our coach rates, 
perhaps. We're experimenting with it now 
on our railroad. The New York Central and 
B. & O. are experimenting with a low-rate 
round-trip ticket between Detroit and Cin- 
cinnati and intermediate points. We're both 
doing it because we compete in there. 

Question. What do you hope to prove by 
it? 

Answer. It hasn't been going long enough 
to make any actual determination as to 
whether it is profitable or otherwise. What 
we're doing it for is simply to find out 
whether a decrease in the coach rate will 
create enough additional volume so that 
we'll have more gross income when we get 
through. 

Question. Of course, there isn’t much com- 
petition between your conch and the air 
coach in there 

Answer. No. What we are doing there is 
trying to find out whether we can increase 
our volume sufficiently at a reduced rate so 
that we come out with more money in the 
end and get those people out of their own 
automobiles. That's our big competitor. 

Question. Isn't that your biggest competi- 
tor of all? 

Answer, Oh, yes; by far. 

TREND BACK TO RAILS? 


Question. With the congestion of automo- 
bile traffic on the roads growing and high- 
ways not as safe as they are reported to be, 
do you see, with the increase in population, 
a trend back to the railroad? 

Answer. No. I can’t say thet. People 
haven't necessarily left the railroads, but 
there has been a tremendous increase in pop- 
ulation since the 1920 and we just 
haven't—in the total travel potential—we 
just haven't kept our place because of the 
competition that's come in, We had a vir- 
tual monopoly in those days. 

The biggest competitor of all is the private 
automobile. That's the mode of travel at 
which we have to direct our competitive 
pricing and try to get people out of their own 
automobiles back to the railroad. However, 
it might surprise you to know that our pas- 
senger-miles today are quite a bit higher 
than they were in the early 1920's although 
we thought then we were doing a fine pas- 
senger business. 

Question. You are saying that, unlike 1920, 
you no longer have 100 percent of the long- 
distance travel? ` 

Answer, That's right. 

Question. You've tried various innovations 
to attract a greater share of passenger travel 
to the railroads, streamlined. cars, through 
cars, and so on. Which of them seems to 
pay off the most? 

Answer. When you say “pay off,” you pose 
a difficult question, What pays off best 
is the better, newer coach. The pullman, 
with the individual] rooms and the individual 
air-conditioning and heat control, provides 
a much-Improved: comfort on a passenger 
train. But the sad fact is that if our traf- 
fic in a pullman car is full load, constantly, 
we still can't make that thing pay. Cost of 
the car and its maintenance is just too great 
to make it pay. 

Question. What can you do about it? 
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Answer. What we have to find is a car that 
can be more cheaply built without sacrificing 
safety and without sacrificing comfort. 
We're busy at that thing, and there are some 
developments coming along. 

One of the car builders has built what they 
call a siesta coach that will handle about 
40 people. They deliberately call it a coach. 
The people who used it would be charged the 
coach rate rather than the pullman rate for 
rail travel and then a certain sum for over- 
night sleeping privileges. That thing could 
sleep about 40 people. That's a good num- 
ber compared with the 20 to 22 we get in a 
pullman roomette today. And the way they 
do is that one person lying down sleeps with 
his head, or probably all of his torso, above 
the legs of the person next to him. 

Question. Are they individual rooms? 

Answer, Yes. You would be a coach pas- 
senger traveling overnight, sitting in a coach 
seat during the day and flopping the seat 
down at night and lying down, In that we 
see some possibility in long-haul coach busi- 
ness. 

Question. Are you losing business travel or 
personal trayel? 

Answer. I think it's both. There's no de- 
nylng the fact we lose a lot of business travel 
when you consider that private companies 
today own about 7 times more planes than 
are operated by the domestic airline carriers. 

Question. Are the railroads making any 
general investigation of this subject of the 
future of the passenger service? 

Answer, That is going on constantly, 

Question, Individual railroads doing it? 

Answer. Yes. $ 


CUTTING OFF LOSING TRAINS 


Question. Have they come up with any 
conclusions on whether passenger business 
is on the way out? 

Answer. Oh, we know it isn’t on the way 
out. We know it is still going to be a mass 
carrier. We realize fully there is no use try- 
ing to compete with the family automobile 
for the short distances, and that all the 
short-run, losing trains must come off despite 
the opposition of towns because of local pride 
or of labor who are going to lose jobs—and 
that's where the most serious opposition usu- 
ally arises in hearings before State commis- 
sions. Therefore, the State commissions are 
very reluctant to authorize them in many 
cases. But they are realizing more and more 
that those losing trains have got to come off, 

Question. You are not free to determine 
that yourself? 

Answer. We determine it ourselves, but if 
there is much complaint, then we are re- 
strained by the State commission until they 
have a hearing. In 8 out of 10 cases that is 
what happens—it finally goes to a hearing. 
But the State commissions are doing much 
better than they used to do. 

Question. How much trackage have you 
cut off? Isn’t there less trackage in the 
United States than there used to be? 

Answer. Yes. I think there's been about 
a 10-percent reduction in road mileage—I 
mean railroad mileage. That doesn't mean 
tracks, but miles of lines. 

Question. That is compared with what? 

Answer, Compared with the 1920 period. 


THE EARNINGS OUTLOOK 


Question. Considering all this loss in the 
passenger business, what is the condition of 
the railroads as far as profits are concerned? 
Was 1952 a profitable year? 

Answer. It depends upon what you mean 
by profit. The net income this will 
probably be one of the high years, 

Question. This is 1953? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. After taxes? 

Answer. Yes. The rate of return will still 
be well under 5 percent, 4%½ percent, prob- 
ably about 4.35 as it looks today. 

Question. What should it be to attract 
capital? What percent should you return? 
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Answer. Well, the regulated utilitics, such 
ns gos, electricity, telephone, can attract 
equity capital, and they do it with a return 
of 6 percent and over. 

Question. Have the railroads ever in the 
last 25 years reached 6 percent? 

Answer. 1942. 

Question. A war year. 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. What was the result? 

Answer, The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission immediately reduced freight rates. 

Question. So they don't recognize the need 
of capital in railroads? 

Answer. I wouldn't say that. I'm sure the 
Commission does. But we think the Com- 
mission's sights are set too low. We had an 
increase in freight rates in the spring of 
1942 as a result of wage increases that hap- 
pened in 1941, and when the 1942 fgures 
Came out and showed that the railroads as a 
Whole Kad earned slightly in excess of 6 
Percent for the first time In a great many 
years, the Commission took away from us the 
increase that was granted. We had it about 
1 year. 

We think the Commission made a mistake. 
We hope they recognize it as a mistake. We 
Were not expecting to make exorbitant profits 
out of a war period. We were subject to the 
@xceas-profits tax, so that any individual 
railroads that got high up would be subject 
to the excess-profits tax. The industry as a 
Whole was doing heavy business and at least 
shouldn't have been prevented from making 
a 6 percent or Little higher return. 

Question, Have you made any since? 

Answer. No. 

Question. What's been the highest you've 
made since? 

Answer. 1943 was 5% percent but, post- 
War, this year will be the highest—about 
435 percent. 

Question. How low have you gone? 
i Answer. Around 2% percent—the year 
946. 

Question. And in the thirties you were 
below that—— 

Answer. Oh, yes. 

Question. Will all the railroads make 
Money this year? 

Anawer. Do you mean: Wil there be any 
in red figures? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. I don't think there will be any in 
Ted figures, and I am referring to the ap- 
Proximately 55 railroads that have a gross 
Tevenue of over 25 million. There are about 
132 class I railroads. That's revenue of over 
a million. Well, you can recognize that many 
Of those are short Lines, 

Question. What ls your approximate figure 
Of the net income that those 55 railroads will 
Make? $ 

Answer. I don't know, but for all class I 
Taltroads it will be about 850 millions. 

Question. Hasn't that increase in earnings 
been slipping away in a good many of the 
Toads in their latest month's reports? 

Answer. Yes, it's showing some decreases 
Now. Naturally. Carloadings dropped from 
last year. In the East, eapecially, the figures 
Tor last year are somewhat Inflated because 
Of the flush that resulted from the earlier 
Steel strike and the coal shutdown. 


FREIGHTS KEY TO PROFITS 


Question. Once you've said that you don’t 
Make any income from carrying passengers, 
then this profit comes from carrying freight? 

Answer. Oh, yes, entirely so. 

Question. How is your competition on the 
freight side? Is that getting worse or better 
tor you? ~ 

Answer. The competition 1s getting keener 
all the time because of the trucks. Alr 
freight is hardly a factor yet. How much 
that might grow we don't know. Trucks 
are serious competition. They have been 
throughout the whole postwar period. 

Question. Do you favor putting truck 
ban on the back of your fatcars, piggy- 

2 
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Answer. Well, it seems there is a great 
demand in some quarters that the piggy- 
back operation should start and the rail- 
roads would have a good thing. But one 
important thing that we haven't yet been 
able to determine about that is whether 
truckers in sufficient number are willing and 
able to have their trallers transported on 
fiatcars on rails at a price that will ofer 
a measure Of profit to the railroads. That's 
a No. 1 question that has to be answered, 
but that’s the one that everybody seems to 

ore. 

Question. Has anybody started to deter- 
mine the answer? 

Answer. Yes; we're trying to determine the 
answer—some of us. People—I don't know 
who they are—keep talking about the pres- 
sure for this piggy-back operation. A lot 
of the financial writers think it ts the an- 
swer to a lot of problems of the rallroads. 
Newspaper writers and editors also seem to 
think, in many instances, that that's the 
answer to the problem. So far as we are 
concerned, we would like to get traffic on 
the highways back on the rails, even in that 
manner, as long as we can do it at a meas- 
ure of profit: There are no operating prob- 
lems involved. 

Question. You just drive the truck on the 
car and drive off at the other end? 

Answer. Yes. There are different ways to 
do that. One way is just to put a string 
of flatcars down and drop an apron between 
the cars and then start loading from a ramp 
on one end and load up from end to end. 
Another way ls to do some side loading with 
a little lift crane that will swing the trailer 
body around onto a car, There are no great 
probiems about doing this. 

Question. What about the bridges? Aren't 
some of these trucks too high for your 
bridges? 

Answer. Yes; but a depressed center of a 
flatcar will take care of that. 

Question. Could you get all the trucks off 
the highway onto the rallroad cars? 

Answer. I don’t think we could handle 
them all today, and I don’t think that will 
ever happen. I'm not in any way minimiz- 
ing this thing. I am just pointing out to 
you that the American Truckers Association, 
at its annual meeting in Los Angeles, went 
on record as being opposed to this thing. 

Question. Why? 

Answer. I don’t know, because I do know 
that there are some people in the trucking 
business—and truckers—who say they 
would like to have that service available, be- 
tween some points at least, and they think 
that they could save some money where we 
could make some money, Well, that’s the 
important thing—just bring the two to- 
gether, the rails and the truckers, offer that 
service at a price that the trucker can afford 
to pay and we can make a little profit at. 
That's the No. 1 question that hasn't been 
answered. Most of the people don’t write 
about that. 

Question. What kind of business would be 
most susceptible to this? 

Answer. Any kind of trucking business. 

WHO SAVES IN PIGGYBACK PLAN 

Question. How does the shipper come out? 
Would it be cheaper for him to transport 
this way? 

Answer. No. For instance, if his business 
is going by truck now, he's paying the truck 
rate according to the trucker's published 
tariff. 

Question. And the rates would be the 
same? 

Answer. Just the same. 

Bocu tion. What would be the advantage 
en 

Answer. The advantage to the trucker 
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handling when the less-than-carload lots are 
loaded on the truck, and the truck then 
loaded on the train 

Answer. Of course, that happens today. 
The shipper is sending a lot of that stuff by 
truck for that very reason. I think what 
you mean is wouldn't it pay the rallroads to 
transfer thelr own less-than-carload freight 
In trailers on flatcars, and I think the answer 
to that is, “Yes, it probably would.“ It prob- 
ably would offer some economies. The 
Southern Pacific Is doing it between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles with thelr own 
less-than-carlond freight in which the 
trucker is not involved at all. 

Question. In other words, you save the 
unloading? 

Answer. It saves handling at transfer 
points, the stowing—it ls more free of dam- 
age, The Canadian ratlroads are doing some 
of it, too. 

Question. Does that mean that the 
Southern Pacific ts operating trucks? The 
trailer goes on the platform, and, when it 
comes off, does the Southern Pacific operate 


it? 
It picks up and delivers, 
both. 


3 It's a complete dolivery serv- 
o— 

Answer. That's right. 

Question. You do that now even though 
you don’t put it on, don't you? 

Answer. Yes. The railroads provide a pick- 
up and delivery service, but usually they 
hire a local trucker to do it, 


WHY A RECESSION? 


Question. Looking ahead into 1954, what 
do you expect—this decline to continue in 
your revenues? 

Answer. All we can judge by Is the opinion 
cf businessmen and economists and, as you 
know, they all predict that we are going to 
have a recession which seems now to have set 
in slightly and is going to last for a couple 
of years. Most of them with whom I have 
talked to, attribute it all to the fact that we 
had a low birth rate during the early years 
of the 1930's, which results now in fewer 
family formations, and will for a few years. 
Family formations are important these days 
when people can't afford to have domestic 
help or can't get it. It means that not only 
a young married couple but older ones too 
have to have appliances of many kinds to 
keep going. We are geared for a very high 
rate of production, and with a lower rate of 
family formations for a few years we can 
probably look for some lighter business. 

Now, then, if their predictions are true, 
we can look forward to a number of years 
of very good business when the increasing 
birth rate that started along in the late 
thirties and is carrying on right up to the 
present time results in an increase in family 
formations. We ought then to be able to 
look ahead to quite a long period of 
business, after we get through with this 
adjustment that seems now to have started. 

Question. But that upturn won't start 
until 1960 really, will it? 

Answer. 1957, 1958, they expected it to get 
really going. 

Question. What are you going to do about 
cutting costs? 

Answer. We have the opportunity always. 
of course, of cutting our freight costs, our 
yard costs. The fixed costs are what are so 
dificult, and that's largely the passenger end 
of the business, and you just can't cut that 
cost because freight business drops off. 

Question. Are your labor costs going up? 

Answer. They have been to the extent the 
cost-of-living escalators run the rate up. 
The employes just got 3 cents an hour Oc- 
tober 1. There is only one cost, in my 
opinion, and that’s labor. Tou start with the 
raw materials In the ground. Most every- 
thing comes from the soll in some form and 
has to be converted and transported. 80 
everything is labor cost. Hourly wage rate 
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goes up and naturally labor costs Increase. 
We haven't been able in our industry to offset 
higher wage costs to the full extent, because 
we have a kind of constant round of wage 
increases. There hasn't been a surcease 
from that very much since 1941, until the 
moratorium which started in 1950 and just 
ended this October. 

Question. Now you face quite large de- 
mands? 

Answer. Yes. In this almost 3-year period, 
our people were subject to the cost-of-living 
clause and benefited by that some 15 cents 
an hour. Between 1950 and 1953 wages have 
gone up 29.5 cents an hour. 

Question. What percent Is that? 

Answer. That's about 20 percent in 3 
years. 

Question. Well, if these proposed increases 
go into effect, what percent would you add 
to that? 

Answer. The engineers are asking a 30- 

t increase, the trainmen and firemen 
are asking for 37.5 cents. That's another 
20 percent. 

Question. It has been estimated that these 
increases would cost the railroads a billion 
dollars. Is that figure an accurate one? 

Answer. Well, each cent per hour costs 
about 30 millions. That is right, about a 
billion dollars. 

Question. Relatively is that an unusually 
heavy increase? Have railroads ever been 
confronted with that much of an increase 
in any one year? 

Answer. No. I think the highest increase 
that the railroad employees ever got was 
18.5 cents an hour, 


CANNOT STAND WAGE RISE 


Question. Would the railroads be able to 
stand this billion-dollar increase? 

Answer. Oh, no, positively not. 

Question. Would it wipe out the profits of 
the railroads? : 

Answer. It would pretty much wipe them 
out entirely. As you know, we are a high- 
labor-cost. industry just naturally. Our 
wages take about 50 cents out of our rev- 
enue dollar. We add about 2.5 cents to that, 
roughly, for rallroad- retirement tax and un- 
employment insurance, and then other em- 
ployee benefits that are different on different 
railroads, So that the employees today take 
well over 50 cents out of the revenue dollar. 
That is one of the high-cost industries. Steel 
runs In the neighborhood of 40 cents, the 
chemical industry runs in the 20's, varying 
but probably 25 cents is a good average. In 
oil refining, where they both produce and 
refine, you find it somewhat under 20 cents. 
But, of course, those industries buy a great 
many materials in which there are labor costs 
for which they pay. 

Question. But you are talking about their 
direct labor costs? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question. What happens to the other 50 
cents of your dollar? 

Answer, We have to buy materials and sup- 
plies, fuel—pay taxes, rentals, and interest 
on our debt. 

Question. How would you break down this 
other 50 cents that does not go to labor? 
What does the investor get out of it, for 
instance? 

Answer. The investor does not get very 
much out of it. He gets about 5 cents out 
of the dollar, That is for bond interest and 
dividends, 

Question. As for the proposed wage in- 
creases—do you think the issue can be settled 
without a strike, or do you look for a strike? 
We tenn No, we never look for a strike. 

hope certainly, Tealizing what damage a 
railroad strike can do to this country, that 
we never get to that point. Whether we can 
agree on some figure remains to be seen. 
Negotiations are just about to start on this 
37.5 cents, Negotiations with our nonoperat- 
ing group are in progress, You see, they 
asked for no wage increase at the moment, 


— 
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They asked for a health and welfare pian 
to provide them with life insurance, sick- 
ness, accident, health insurance for them- 
selves and members of their family. They 
include vacations and what is generally 
known as fringe benefits, but which add up 
in cents per hour to a very considerable sum. 

Question. How much? 

Answer, It will cost about 20 cents an hour 
for these fringe benefits. 

Question. What would that mean In dol- 
lars to the cost of the railroads? 

Answer. Each cent would mean about $30 
million. 

Question. Would this apply to all labor? 
It the nonoperating get it, then operating 
would want it. too? 

Answer, Yes; that has been the experi- 
ence. 

Question. Is this an inopportune time, 
from the railroads’ standpoint, to be in- 
creasing the costs when the revenues are 
falling off? 

Answer. I think that's a good question. 
We can't expect ratlroad employees to work 
for less wages generally than employees of 
other industries. But certainly, with the 
competition which the railroads face—and 
which we insist is to a great extent subsi- 
dized competition—and the declining pro- 
portion of the total business that we are 
transporting, we think it would be in their 
own interest to recognize the economic facts 
of life in the industry and not ask for wages 
higher than we can afford to pay, because 
we can only pay for that by increasing our 
rate structure, and we are now pretty close 
to the law of diminishing returns. 

The more we have to raise our price, the 
more business we chase off the railroads, the 
more railroad labor is hurt in the matter of 
jobs. I say again we can’t expect them to 
work for substantially lower wages than the 
rest of the American workmen, but their 
leaders would be well advised to look the 
economic facts right square in the face and 
see if it wouldn't be smarter to take a little 
less for a time and not cause this decline to 

S — 

Question. Unless the Government comes 
along and subsidizes you. Aren't you ready 
for a subsidy yet? 

Answer. No; we don't want a subsidy. 


FUTURE OF LABOR PROBLEM 
Question. Getting back to the labor ques- 
tion, what do you think Is going to happen 
in this future labor negotiation? When will 
it be settled? How long will it be before it 
is adjusted? 

Answer. I really can’t venture a guess 
about that, because, when those things go 
through all the process of the Railway Labor 
Act, they take a bit of time. If we could 
negotiate a reasonable settiement with our 
friends in the labor field, that might be done 
rather quickly. But if we can't agree, and 
the thing goes through all the process of 
the Railway Labor Act, including hearings 
before an emergency board, I would expect 
it to be January before it got to that status. 

A STRIKE COMING? 

Question. 50 we might be faced with a 
strike next year if you didn’t agree? 

Answer. Yes, probably. Our nonoper- 
ating group are right now in the process of 
spreading a strike ballot around the country. 

Question. To take effect when? 

Answer. To give the leaders the right to 
call a strike. 

Question. Do you think the present labor- 
mediation machinery has become too cum- 
bersome and outmoded? 

Answer. I think it could still have been 
very useful had not President Roosevelt in 
1941 virtually repudiated the findings and 
recommendations made by one of his own 
emergency boards. That was the first time, 
in 1941, that the labor pedple refused to ac- 
cept findings and recommendations of an 
emergency board. You will recall Mir, Roose- 
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velt called in the emergency board again 
and handed the thing back to them and vir- 
tually said to them, Go and find’something 
else.” 

Since then we've had struggles at every 
one of these labor negotiations, and at none 
of them have the labor people accepted the 
findings and recommendations of the emer- 
gency board. We think that's very unfortu- 
nate. That Is the best machinery that to 
this time has been devised, and if we both 
would accept those findings and recommen- 
dations, which are made by these boards, 
which are supposed to be neutral, we would 
have a little more peaceful situation in the 
labor field. 

The only alternative to this that I can 
see in order to protect the public interest is 
to have compulsory arbitration, which no- 
body likes, but which we think in the public 
interest has become necessary in our busi- 
ness. 

Question. It was practically all voluntary 
arbitration before 1941, wasn't it? Both 
sides always accepted 

Answer. That's right. 

Question. And the next step is compulsory. 
and if the railroads accept that, other in- 
dustries might also be forced to? 

Answer. Yes; and nobody likes it, neither 
management nor labor. 

Question. If you arrive at any settlement 
with the unions that involves any increase 
in pay, are you going to have to go to the 
ICC and ask for a rate increase? 

Answer. I wouldn't be able to go that far. 

Question. But aren't your earnings going 
down even without the raise? 


Answer. That's right. If there's a substan- 
tial increase in wages, then there is no other 
recourse for us but to go to the Commission 
and ask for an increase in our rates, which 
we are reluctant to do, If the increase were 
a modest one, then we might be able to sweat 
it out if we could get more business. I 
we could sufficiently impress these labor 
leaders to sce the economie fact of diminish- 
ing returns. You understand, however. 
there's been a lot of talk about increased 
freight rates, and we've had a lot of proceed- 
ings, and therefore it has occupied a lot of 
newspaper space. 

There have been 4 general increases, but 
the Commission gave some interim increases 
in each 1 of the cases. The result has been 
about an 85-percent increase in the general 
level of class rates. But then there have been 
holddowns on specific commodities and ad- 
Justments in the rates of other commodities, 
and, of course, most of the traffic of the 
country moves on commodity rather than 
class rates, 

So the true index of how much freight 
rates have gone up is the revenue per net 
ton-mile, and that’s gone up since 1939 about 
50 percent, from 0.97 of a cent per net ton- 
mile to 1.45 cents per ton-mile. 

Question. What do trucks charge on an 
average ton-mile? 

8 5 It's very much higher than the 

Question. But then they take only class 
freight, don't they? 

Answer. They take only class freight, the 
high-class stuff. That's where they hurt us 
so much by being able to select the trafic 
they want to handle. They are not true com- 
mon carriers. 

Question. You mean they don't carry the 
coal, sand, and gravel? 

Answer. Well, they carry coal, but always 
for short distances, because they can't get 
a return load. 

NEW POWER ON RAILS 

Question. Apropos of that, aren't the rail- 
roads in a rather rapid and significant trend 
into new means of propulsion? Tou are 


moving out of coal and into Diesel. Are you 


going anywhere else, experimenting with any 
other forms of power? 
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Answer. The railroads today throughout 
the country sre about 75 percent Diesel. 
That has been done largely poctwar. 

Question. Is that more economical? 

Answer. Very much more so, We get a 
much higher utilization out of Diesel loco- 
motives. We dont need as many unite as we 
do with stcam. They are easier to maintain 
and cheaper to operate. The fuel cost is 
much less. 

Question. But is Diesel the final answer? 

Answer. We don't know. We are experi- 
menting. We are doing research with tur- 
bines, with oll-fired gas turbines, The Union 
Pacific has some 25 oll-burning gas turbines. 

There are a number of the railroads of 
which the New York Central is one, largely 
the coal-carrying railroads of the East, and 
some of the coal producers are doing a con- 
siderable amount of research on the conl- 
fired gas turbine. Our trouble is elimination 
of fly ash from the gas. That we haven't yet 
been able to ick. 

Question. What's the advantage of the 
turbine over the Diesel? 

Answer. As of today, on the oil-fired gas 
turbine operating on the Union Pacific, we 
dont know if there is any advantage over the 
Diesel—at least, if there is any at all, not 
suficient to warrant a revolution in motor 
power as occurred in the change from steam 
to Diesel. 

Question. These economies that you got 
through diesclization—do you agree thut 
that means increased productivity for labor 
or ts that an economy for the rallroad? 

Answer. If you mean does it take more out 
of the sweat of their brow, “No.” Then it 
doesn’t mean Increased productivity. If you 
Mean that we handle more tons per train- 
hour or more tons per train-mile, the answer 
is “Yes.” Tou can do that with the Diesel, 
but it doesn't require any more effort on the 
part of our employees. In fact, it requires 
much less. 

Question. Does It result In fewer crews? 

Answer. Sure. 

Question. To the extent that trains are 
lengthened? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Isn't it argued that the longer 
the train, the more skill in handling it with 
a diesel? 

Answer. I dont think any railroad locomo- 
tive engineer would say it required more skill 
to handle a longer train with a diesel than 
a shorter train with a steam locomotive. 
Now, when I say a shorter train, I don't 
Mean substantially shorter. We handle 
trains with steam locomotives of 125 cars; 
some rallroads possibly 150 depending upon 
their grade conditions. And I don't think 
there are any railroads where the diesels are 
handling more than 150 cars per train, but 
Se average has increased somewhat with the 

esel. 

With the diesel so much is automatic. It 
Wasn't true with the steam locomotive. On 
the steam locomotive an engineer had to be 
Quite skillful in knowing how to work his 
throttle in relation to his cutoff, which was 
done with a reverse gear. 

Now, that would get a bit Involved if we 
got into that subject, but it required a good 
deal of skill on the part of an engineer to 
know just how to operate that locomotive 
to get the best out of it with the minimum 
Use of fuel. 

Question. Don't the others argue that the 
increased number of gadgets and the in- 
Creased length of the trains increase the re- 
Sponsibilities of the locomotive engineer? 

Answer. Not so much so. The trainmen 
Contend that more than the engine crews. 
You see, the engine crews for many years 
have been paid a graduated scale of pay based 
On the weight on drivers, which meant that 
for a longer train they would get more 
Money—not necessarily for the longer train, 
but to handle that longer train you had to 

ve a heavier locomotive, more welght on 
drivers, and that was the basis that was 
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agreed upon—the weight on drivers. Now 
the conductors are asking for that right at 
the moment. They are not asking for an in- 
crease in thelr pay, their mileage rate, or 
their daily rate. They are asking for a gradu- 
ated scale of pay for freight conductors based 
on the length of the train. 

Question. But aren't the engineers also 
asking for more money for the increased 
weight of the haul? 

Answer, Yes. When they ask for a 30- 
percent-wage increase, they are asking that 
the whole scale be increased. 

Question. It has been contended that that 
was one of the reasons for asking for the 
increase—the increase of responsibility on 
these longer trains duc to dieseltzation. 

Answer. Well, it is natural they should 
make that contention, but it is not one on 
which we agree. 

SUBSIDY, TAX PROBLEM 

Question. Why, if your competition—the 
airllne—has a subsidy, don't you feel that 
you should have a subsidy? 

Answer. We don't think that the American 
taxpayer should support our business. We 
don't think that’s the American way. We 
don't think that's the capitalistic profit sys- 
tem. We think that our competitors should 
lose their subsidies. 

Question. You are in favor of the removal 
of those subsidies? 

Answer. Yes, absolutely. 

Question. On both the airlines and the 
trucking industry? 

Answer, Yes, both. 

Question. The trucking industry argues 
that they don't get a subsidy; don’t they? 

Answer. Yes, but all they have to do is 
pay an adequate user charge for the use of 
the highways. 

Question. And you have to build your own 
highways? 

Answer. Just let me point that up to you. 
It costs the railroads to own and maintain 
and pay taxes on their rights-of-way about 
23 cents out of a reyenue dollar. Truckers 
pay a tax in all forms except a Federal in- 
come tax—which means their gasoline tax, 
their user charge of the highway, their prop- 
erty taxes—a tax of about 4 cents out of 
their revenue dollar. 

Question. So yours is five times as high? 

Answer. Five times as high. 

Question. That doesn't mean necessarily 
that they're subsidized, does it? Couldn't 
that mean they have a more economical 
method of transportation in terms of fixed 
investment? 

Answer. Yes, of course. The highways are 
provided for them. They never have to in- 
vest a dollar in them. 

Question. Don’t they pay a tax on the 
highway? 

Answer. We don’t think they pay adequate 
tax. In some States they are beginning to 
pass laws that require them to pay taxes 
based on the weights and the distances. 

Question. Haven't a lot of States repealed 
those ton-mile taxes? 

Answer. I don’t know of any that have 
repealed them. Ohlo's just went into effect a 
couple of months ago. New Tork's went 
Into effect about 18 months ago. 

Question. How do you remove this sub- 
sidy? The roads are there and you can't 
keep them off the highway. Would you in- 
crease the tax and make them pay more of 
their share? 

Answer. Make them pay a proper user 
charge, whatever that might be. I don't 
mean to charge them any duty. I mean just 
make them pay an adequate user charge. 

NATIONAL-DEFENSE JOB OF RAILROADS 


Question. What ts the difference between 
the public's maintaining that highway for 
all practical purposes and the public's main- 
taining the tracks on the railroads for na- 
tional defense? Why aren't they military 
highways, in other words, entitled to as much 
of a subsidy as the other highways? 
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Answer. Well, of course, they're military 
highways to some extent because they are 
always available to the military in time of 
need. But that fust isn't the American way 
of doing business. 

Question. And wouldn't that open them 
up to the general public? 

Answer. Well, I'm sure when you ask the 
taxpayer to own and maintain the railroad 
right-of-way, that that's just a foot in the 
door to Government ownership of the rall- 
roads. 

Question. It doesn't make Government 
ownership of the highways, does it? 

Answer. Yes; but they are used by the gen- 
eral public free of charge, except for the 
gasoline tax. Our rights-of-way are at least 
under our jurisdiction and the people who 
use them pay to use them. That is what I 
am talking about, that the user of all forms 
of transportation should pay the full cost 
of that form, whichever he elects to use. 
Then you have real competition and let the 
chips fall where they will, and when that 
happens we are not at all concerned about 
the railroads. 

Question. But aren't rates being Increased 
constantly on the rallroads, and will you not 
price yourself off the market? Among your 
competitors you have a Government subsidy 
which keeps the prices to the public down. 
How can you resist asking for a subsidy much 
longer with the condition of the rallroads 
today? 

Answer. I can't agree with that at all. It 
might be awfully oldfashioned, but I be- 
llevé the user of whatever form of transpor- 
tation he elects to use should pay the full 
cost of that form of transportation, just uke 
I think the citizen should pay for his own 
keep. Never let him unload any of his in- 
dividual burdens on the taxpayer. The mors 
we look to Government for subsidy and help 
and have the general public pay the bill, the 
nearer we get to socialism in my book. i 

Question. Along that line of competition, 
you pointed out that the main competition 
is with the passenger automobile and the 
truck. Can you find a noticeable impact on 
railroad traffic with the opening of a super- 
highway, such as the Jersey Turnpike, that 
speeds up that competitive travel? 

Answer. Oh, yes. That creates more com- 
petition, but we can't find much trouble 
with that as long as the user pays for it. 
Now, if the private automobile pays more 
than he should and the truck less than he 
should, then, of course, we have a complaint. 

We are going to have the New York State 
Throughway, we are going to have the Ohio 
State Turpike—they are all in the process, 
going along. They provide an easler means 
and more expeditious means for the truck, 
but the truck has to pay for use. We can 
have no legitimate complaint with competi- 
tion as long as the user pays the full cost 
thereof without subsidy. 

We aren't naive about these things. We 
believe that trucks can't be driven off the 
highways. I think, perhaps, 25 years ago 
railroad men thought it would never come 
and they could be driven off. We've learned 
that the truck is here to stay and, also, that 
the truck is necessary for the American econ- 
omy. All we ask is to fix the rules so that 
the user pays full cost, whatever form he 
elects to use, let the chips fall where they 
will. 

Question. Why don't you go into the truck 
business? 

Answer. We are pretty much restrained by 
the ICC as to how far we go into the truck- 
ing business. 

Question. Might that not solve your prob- 
lem? 

Answer. Well, a good many railroads tried 
that. Some tried to go in the airline busi- 
ness. But the CAB stopped them from go- 
ing into the air business and the ICC stopped 
them from going into the trucking business, 
except where they provide a substituted 
service parallel to thelr own line, 
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FUTURE OF RAILROADING 


Question. How do you fcel about the fu- 
ture of the railroads in America? Is it a 
growing industry? 

Answer. It certainly is. I don't have a 
negative attitude about the rallroads—I haye 
a very positive attitude. I personally 
think—and the evidence points this way— 
that more and more the American people are 
going to require all these transportation 
agencies to pay their own way, and then we 
have no fear about the competition. The 
diesel has done great things for the railroads 
during this period of inflation. 

We hope that inflation period is about 
over, because there is nothing in the picture 
to enable us to reduce costs rapidly like the 
diesel did when costs were going up fast. 
But there is a-great deal that can be done. 
In fact, there is a constant evolution going 
on in the railroad business and there are 
possibilities to Improve methods and pro- 
cedures by the use of industrial engineering. 
But that comes a little slower. 

Getting back to constant evolution have 

been in the railroad business 40 years. now, 
and when I look back 40 years, and espe- 
cially the 30 years since right after World 
War I when things started to change a great 
deal, and I sit down and list the things that 
have happened to improve the art of rail- 
roading, the changes that have resulted are 
amazing. But people don't see that. They 
are in the track. in the cars, in the loco- 
motives, in the offices—all the result of con- 
tinuous research and study. 
1 don't suppose there is any industry 
this statement may surprise you—any in- 
dustry in this country where there is more 
research conducted constantly than in the 
railroad industry. That's because we have 
about 55 rallroads Individually and, through 
the lation of American Railroads, col- 
lectively, working constantly on research. 

Then there are the railroad suppliers with 
their own laboratories and farming out 
their own research problems, all that re- 
search going on all of the time for the 
benefit of the railroads. It is constantly in- 
creasing through the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. We have Just built a second 
unit of our research laboratory in Chicago. 
We are planning a third one and it looks as 
though we will have to have a fourth unit. 
Then the railroads and the association are 
also farming out research problems. The 
association farmed out one a little over a 
year ago. That was the question: How can 
we use the friction bearing successfully to 
overcome hotboxes? 

Question. Aren't they using them now? 
Do you mean the ball bearing? 

Answer. No, the other, the friction bear- 
ing. How can we use the friction bearing 
successfully? Can it be done? Because ob- 
viously if it cannot be done, we've got to go 
to roller bearing, and that's very high cost. 
We have farmed out that problem to fresh 
minds entirely. 

Question. What has been the result? 

Answer. It hasn't been completed. 

Question. Is capital going into the rail- 
road industry? 

Answer. About a billion dollars a year for 
the last 7 years. 

SPENDING FOR NEW EQUIPMENT 

Question. What's your 1954 plan for equip- 
ment and plant investment? How will it 
compare with 1953? 

Answer. I can't state, in percentage, how 
much lower. But, you see, we've been spend- 
ing on an average, putting into the property, 
about a billion dollars a year—a little over. 

Question. That's the industry as a whole? 

Answer. Yes. Dieselization is now 75 per- 
cent completed, so that is going into a de- 
creasing rate. Some railroads are short of 
freight cars and they should buy. We need 
about 100,000 more freight cars in the coun- 
try—that is, to have an adequate number 
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of cars for what we all hope will never 
come—a real serious emergency. 

Some railroads still need new passenger 
cars, but I don’t look for any big purchasing 
in passenger cars for a little while until we 
have done a little more research to see if 
we could find the car that can be built a 
Uttle more cheaply without sacrificing safety 
or public acceptance, 

Question, What about the Government 
stockpiling about 100,000 freight cars and 
selling them to you if wé ever get into an 
emergency? 

Answer. That, I think, Is a very reasonable 
thing. Some of my colleagues will differ 
with me about that, but personally, I be- 
lieve to the extent that we need standby 
cars, insurance against an emergency, the 
Government should buy those cars and we'll 
be glad, while they have no other use for 
them, to lease them from the Government 
and pay a rental. We are standby enough 
now. Too much of our business fs standhy. 
I don't think we should be standby for de- 
Sense purposes. 

If you call that subsidy, I'll agree with you 
to that extent. But we don’t want them to 
give us those cars, for we are willing to pay 
for thelr use, 

Question, Much of the industry went 
through the wringer in the early thirties. 
Is it pretty sound now? 

Answer. It sure did. We don't expect any- 
thing like that again, The railroads are in 
much better shape to stand a depression. 
In the early part of the 1932 depression it 
took 20 cents cut of every dollar to pay 
fixed charges, Now it takes about 4.5 cents. 


Tke Vice Presidency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans are coming to know a new kind of 
Vice President. The outstanding serv- 
ice which Vice President RICHARD Nixon 
is rendering our country in a wide va- 
riety of assignments has made him in the 
words of Time magazine, “one of the 
busiest, most useful and most influen- 
tial men in Washington.“ 

I wish to place in the Rrcogp at this 
point, an interesting article from the 
January 18, 1954, issue of Time magazine 
which discusses the Vice Presidency: 

THE Vice PRESIDENCY—A BRIDGE BUILDER 


Reminiscing last week about the job that 
took him to the White House, Harry Truman 
told a piece of personal history in homely 
barnyard simile: “I tried to argue with those 
fellows at Chicago [in 1944] that I didn't 
want to be Vice President. I told them, 
‘Look at all the Vice Presidents tn history, 
Where are they? They were about as useful 
as a cow's fifth teat.““ 

When he first said It, Harry Truman was 
roughly right; but today, any generaliza- 
tion about the uselessness of Vice Presi- 
dents falls over the example of RICHARD 
Nrxon, 36th Vice President of the United 
States, who is one of the busiest, most use- 
ful and most influential men in Washing- 
ton. 

Nixon has made himself Into a projection 
of President Eisenhower. He builds bridges 
from the White House to Congress, to Gov- 
ernment departments, to the officials and 
people of other lands, to the press and to 
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the United States public. Much of his work 
is outside the spotlight’s edge. But his 
unique achievement in making a real job 
out of the vice presidency is signalized by 
a sharp fact: he is the first Vice President 
in history to preside over meetings of the 
Cabinet and of the relatively new (1947) 
National Security Council, When press of 
other business calls Ike away in mic-meet- 
Ing. Ike turns to Nixon and says. Dien, you 
take over.” 

One day last August, during the Presi- 
dent's Denver vacation, Vice President Nixon 
was scheduled to be chairman of a full NSC 
meeting for the first time. Staffers sitting 
around the room whispered among theni- 
selves about how Junior will do. Recails 
one of them: “After 2 minutes we had for- 
gotten we called him Junior. Everything 
eeemed natural.“ 

It seemed natural, because Nixon (unlike 
Harry Truman, who was not even told about 
the atomic bomb, until he became Presi- 
dent) has become, with Eisenhower's en- 
thusisetic encouragement, steeped in knowl- 
edge of the United States strategic position 
and policy. His advice also carries as much 
weight as that of any of the men around Ike 
on such questions as internal security (in- 
cluding the McCarthy problem), labor pol- 
icy, and general political tactics and timing. 


TO BE AND NOT TO DO 


The amazing redefinition of the Vice 
President's job can be appreciated by a 
glance at the records of some of the first 35. 
They Included a generous proportion of non- 
entitles, some able men, and four towering 
figures: John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, John 
C. Calhoun, and Theodore Roosevelt. Not 
one, not even the four greats, made anything 
of the job of Vice President. 

Adams, who knew world political history 
as few men before or since his time, said 
that the Vice Presidency was “the most in- 
significant office that ever the invention of 
man contrived or his imagination conceived.” 
Jefferson found the post “trangull and un- 
offending,” assuring him of “philosophical 
evenings in winter” and “rural days in sum- 
mer.” When Henry Clay, defeated for the 
presidency, sourgraped, “I'd rather be right 
than President.“ John C. Calhoun, just 
elected Vice President, said: “Well, I guess 
it’s all right to be half right—and Vice Presl- 
dent.“ But it wasn't allright. Calhoun quit 
in disgust and got elected to the Senate. 
Teddy Roosevelt referred to his election to 
the vice presidency as “taking the vell.” 
Later, when he had succeeded President Mc- 
Kinley, Teddy was annoyed by the tinkling 
of the enormous “Jefferson chandelier” in his 
oMce and ordered it removed. “Take it to 
the office of the Vice President,“ he said, “he 
doesn't haye anything to do, It will keep 
him awake.” 

The trouble is that the Constitution does 
not give the Vice President much work to do. 
His sole, specific mission is to preside over 
the Senate. Since the Jealous Senate has al- 
Ways made it plain that “preside” was to be 
interpreted in the narrowest possible sense, 
anybody who can stay awake can do that job. 

If the Vice President is a strong character 
or has a political following independent of 
the President's, he can easily get into 
trouble. (Calhoun and Henry Wallace are 
two who got too big for thelr vice presiden- 
tial boots.) Most Vice Presidents, great and 
small, have accepted the apparently inevita- 
ble and used the office as a stepping stone to 
oblivion. They have resigned themselves to 
a part in which the sole importance is being 
around if the President dies or is inca- 
pacitated. 

ON THE BALL 


So firmly was the Vice Presidency fixed 
in the American mind as the symbol of use- 
lessness that it was easy for the musical 
satire, Of Thee 1 Sing, to establish Alexander 
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Turottlebottom as the quintessence of Vice 
Presidentiality. 

Ricuazp Nixon, heir to the Throttlebottom 
dynasty, realized the painfully narrow limits 
of the Job and, in the best. vice-presidential 
tradition, made jokes about it. On election 
day 1952, Candidate Nrxon and a friend were 
tossing a football on Laguna Beach, Calif., 
with three marines who happened by. Chas- 
ing a fumble, Nom and one marine col- 
lided. Recognition lit up the marine’s face. 
He exclaimed: “Good God, you're some kind 
of a celebrity.” Answered Dick Nixon: “No, 
I'm not a celebrity. Im running for Vice 
President.” 

But Nixon refused to have Throttlebot- 
tomness thrust upon him. Now 41 (last 
week), he is the first Vice President to be 
born in the 20th century. He is a new kind 
of politician and, with a fresh approach, he 
was able to see that the mid- 20th century 
problems and responsibilities of the Govern- 
ments executive branch created an oppor- 
tunity for a new kind of Vice President. 

The Chief Executive now presides over an 
enormous bureaucracy of civilian and mili- 
tary experts whose work cannot be closely 
shaped by the President. Each service tends 
to go its own way, pursue its own interests 
and those of the citizen group most directly 
interested. How can a President maintain 
unity and cohesion of policy? In recent 
years, Presidents have had growing staffs of 
White House aides. But an aide has no au- 
thority, little prestige. He cannot really rep- 
resent the President. And the President 
- cannot spread himself thin over his thou- 
sands of responsibilities. 

Eisenhower and Nrxon are engaged in an 
effort to strengthen the executive branch 
at the top, to enlarge the presidential in- 
fluence in the Congress and the bureaucracy. 
If it works—and it seems to be working— 
the new function of the Vice President may 
help to solve a crisis of modern government: 
The conflict between the unity of national 
policy represented by the President and the 
divisiveness and multiplicity represented by 
Congressmen, 5 administrators and 
their attendant pressure groups. 


THE WHEEL OF PORTUNE 


The young man who has undertaken this 
formidabie task was born at Yorba Linda, 
Caltf., to Hannah Milhous and Francis An- 
thony Nixon. When Drcx was 13, his older 
brother Harold contracted TB. Hannah 
Nixon took him to Arizona where, on visits, 
Drex earned money as barker for a wheel- 
of-fortune carnival booth. In Whittier, 
Calif., where the Nixons had moved after 
their Yorba Linda lemon grove failed, Frank 
and the boys kept the home, grocery store 
and filling station going. After 5 years in 
Arizona, Harold died‘ and Hannah returned 
to Whittier, where she worked 18 hours a 
day in the store. As the oldest surviving 
son. Drick had to a heavy burden of 
family responsibility, Recalls his brother 
Donald: “None of us had too much time to 
play. Dicx had a lot to make him serious.” 

At Whittier College, young Dick Nixon 
showed two qualities that are still conspicu- 
ous in his make-up: hard work, and a pas- 
sion for simplified expression. One evening 
the political history students had a party. 
For a time the ice cream was missing, and 
sọ was one the invited students. Presently, 
in rushed the missing boy—Ricwarzp NIXON. 
He dumped the ice cream on the table, said 
that he could not stay because he had to 
make more deliveries for his father’s grocery, 
and left. Wutttier's President Paul Smith 
remembers. that Nom used to write very 
brief answers on exams. “At first you 
thought that he couldn't answer the ques- 
tion In that short a space, But, by golly, he 
had gone to the heart of the problem and 


A younger brother, Arthur, aged 7, died 
in 1925, 
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put it down simply.” Nmon got an A. B. de- 
gree from Whittier (second in his class), won 
a scholarship to Duke University Law School 
(in faraway North Carolina), where in 1937 
he finished third in his class. 

Back home in Whittier, Nixon practiced 
law and married Thelma Patricia Ryan. 
When war came, he went to Washington as a 
lawyer for the OPA. Soon fed up with bu- 
reaucracy, he got a Navy commission and 
went to war—in Ottumwa, Iowa, in the Solo- 
mon Islands, and in Hagerstown, Md., emerg- 
ing a lieutenant commander. 


MUD AND RABBITS 


He went back to Whittier—and promptly 
ran for Congress against able, New Dealing 
Jerry Voorhis, It was a tough, bitter cam- 
paign. Southern Callfornia politics has not 
yet discovered Technicolor: white is still 
white and black is mud. Voorhis' record 
included some respectable anti-Communist 
credentials, but he was vulnerable as a friend 
of the CIO, and of its national Political Ac- 
tion Committee. Although the Los Angeles 
PAC, which was Communist-dominated, did 
not endorse Voorhis, Nixon pinned the 
PAC label on his opponent, who had the sup- 
port of many Callfornia PAC leaders. 

Another Nixon charge: Voorhis had his 
name on only one piece of legislation, a bill 
transferring responsibility for the rabbit 
population of the United. States from the 
Department of the Interior to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Before laughing 
crowds, Candidate Nixon made the most of 
it. He beat Voorhis (who quit politics and 
California). 

Congressman Nrxon, a husky (5 feet 10 
inches, 180 pounds), black-browed young 
man with a fire in his eyes, typified an eager 
new generation of Republicans. Spared the 
bitterness of futile opposition during the 
long, lean years of the New Deal, Nrxon went 
to Washington with a positive approach, 
He voted with the bulk of his party on 78 
percent of the issues; most of his deviations 
from the party were on the liberal side. To 
become an Eisenhower Republican, Nixon 
did not have to twist away from his voting 
record, What Eisenhower stands for today 
is remarkably like what Nrxon was voting for 
in 1947-52, But Nixon was just another 
promising young Congressman when the 
the Alger Hiss case broke in the summer of 
1948. 

“THAT RICHARD” 

So convincingly did Alger Hiss deny Whit- 
taker Chambers’ charges, that the House Un- 
American Activities Committee was about to 
call off the investigation and run for cover. 
But Committee Member Nixon detected omi- 
nous hedging in Hiss’ testimony. “I was a 
lawyer and I knew he was a lawyer,” Nixon 
recalls. “I felt [he] was just too slick. * * * 
If Hiss was lying, he was lying in such a way 
as to avoid perjury, with a very careful use 
of phrasing. * * * It was very possibly an act, 
it seemed to me.” 

To get facts, Nrton worked around the 
clock, often traveling to Chambers! Mary- 
land farm. Sometimes he would stop at 
the York (Pa.) farm where his parents were 
living temporarily. Says Hannah Nixon: 
“That Ricuagp looked so tired I thought he 
would break apart. Then he'd go to the 
piano and play for maybe an hour. When 
he sat up, he looked refreshed and ready to 
go on down to the Chambers farm.” In 
the second Hiss trial, Nrxon’s efforts paid 
off. 

Armed with his Hiss case success, Nixon 
ran for the Senate in 1950 against Helen 
Gahagan Douglas, and won by a 680,947- 
vote margin, 


“YOU'RE MY nor“ 

Less than 2 years later, Dick Nixon was 
the Republican nominee for Vice President. 
He was running a smooth, effective cam- 
FVP 

head: disclosure of a private fund raised by 
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backers in California to pay some of his po- 
litical expenses while he was a Senator. 
Democrats bellowed that the money was (1) 
raised from favor-seeking California fatcats, 
and (2) used to provide Nrxow with luxuries. 
They demanded that Ike drop his 

mate. Some Republicans did, too. Ike called 
for the facts and let the storm blow. 

National emotions were at gale force when 
Nom took to a nationwide TV hookup 
with the memorable Checkers“ speech. The 
Democratic charge appealed most to those 
who did not know the laws and rules govern- 
ing United States politics. Non could 
haye made a technically solid defense by ex- 
pounding the rules. Instead, he met the at- 
tack at its own untutored, emotional level. 
In a masterpiece of political showmanship, 
Nixon explained his fund in simple terms, 
projected his engaging personality onto 
thousands of screens, and turned a desper- 
ate back-to-the-wall defense into a victory. 
Nixon got a sensationally favorable audience 
response, flew to Wheeling, W. Va., where Ike 
threw his arms around him and said: “You're 
my boy.” 

Until campaign's end, Nixon's enemies 
tried to smear him with new charges of 
bribery and corruption. None was even re- 
motely proved, and one was based on forged 
evidence. When Ike and Nixon were elected, 
a favorite Democratic crack was: “The coun- 
try can probably survive it as as Ike 
lives out his term, but the thought of Nixon 
being one heartbeat from the presidency is 
terrifying.” Much of the anti-Nrxown feeling 
stemmed, consciously or unconsciously, from 
the resentment of those who were wrong 
about Alger Hiss, when Nixon was right. 


MR. FIXIT 


Soon after he took office as Vice President, 
Nixon became the adnrinistration’s “Mr. 
Fixit,” the handyman with a ball of friction 
tape who bound up leaky pipes and raw 
wires. This Job was one for no mean plumb- 
er, for it involved some explosive fixtures, 
notably Jog McCarTuy. As an investigator 
with a far, far better record of success, 
Nrxon was in a position to argue with Mc- 
Cartny. His most effective tactic was to 
persuade Jor that some of his projects would 
backfire and hurt Jor. As a result of such 
warnings, McCartuy called off his investi- 
gation of Allen Dulles’ Central Intelligence 
Agency, his threat to make a Senate floor 
fight against confirmation of Harvard Pres- 
ident James B. Conant’s appointment as 
German High Comnrissioner, and his de- 
mand for a statement by Ike on the deli- 
cate detalls of East-West trade restrictions, 

At least once—when Mecaxrur took credit 
for forcing Greek shipowners to stop thelr 
China trade—Nixon decided that McCar- 
hrs efforts in the case were, on balance, 
for the good. Backing Joe, Nrxon served 
as catalyst in working out a MCCARTHY- 
Dulles communiqué, in which the Secretary 
of State agreed that what Joz had done 
in the case was all right. 

During last year's congressional session, 
Nixon made his voice heard more and more, 
He arranged military briefings for congres- 
sional leaders, lobbied in the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the Hawalian statehood bill, 
and saved the foreign-aid bill from impend- 
ing defeat at the hands of junior Repub- 
lican econonrizers. When the Bricker 
amendment to curb treatymaking power 
came up, the Cabinet thought the whole is- 
sue would blow over if Ike denounced it. 
Not so Nrxon, “You'll be running into a buzz 
saw. he told the Cabinet. He knew the bill 
was not a passing senatorial fancy. Re- 
sult: the Cabinet decided to work for a 
compromise, 


3 Regardless of what they say, Nrrom 
told listening millions, he would keep cocker 
spanial Checkers, a gift from a Texan. Last 
week Checkers gave birth to five mongrel 
pups. 
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In the fight over Defense Secretary Wil- 
son's cut in the Air Force budget, NION 
shrewdly counseled that the Democratic at- 
tack would overcome Wilson's exposed posi- 
tion unless Ike threw his full weight behind 
it. As it turned out, no less was needed. 
Nrxom broke a Cabinet deadlock on the 
St. Lawrence seaway project by telling Ike 
that Canada will build the seaway without 
United States participation if necessary. 
Since the seaway was both right and in- 
evitable now, instead of delaying further, the 
President promptly proposed United States 
participation in the seaway. 


MR. STAND-IN 


Successful as Mr. Fixit, Nixon gradually 
assumed the more important role of Mr, 
Stand-In for the President. No man can 
push himself into that position, and Dick 
Nrxon did not push. He let Ike take the 
initiative at every stage. Nrxon’s part was 
to demonstrate that he could take responsi- 
bility, wade through mountains of factual 
homework, handle older and more powerful 
men tactfully, and above all, that he had no 
policy but Ike’s policy. 

As the No. 2 man in the executive branch 
of the United States Government, as Ike's 
stand-in, Vice President Nixon, accompanied 
by his wife, last October set off on a 45,539- 
mile, 10-week, globe-girdling trip to spread 
good will in the Far East and to find some 
facts. As usual, the Nixon method was to 
keep it simple and work hard. Nrxon’s sim- 
ple way to express friendship: shaking hands 
with close to 100,000 amazed Asians. Aloft 
between countries, while Pat wrote thank- 
you notes to the last stop, the Vice President 

for the next stop with intensive 
briefings by embassy officials. 
. * . . . 

Back in Washington, Nixon found that 
his prestige had grown with the success of 
his trip. He took up his role of adviser on 
domestic policy, argued the Cabinet into pro- 
posing changes in the Taft-Hartley Act, re- 
versing a decision to duck such political 
dynamite in an election year. Sold on N- 
on’s view, the Cabinet asked Ike to plump 
for the amendments in a major speech. This 
time the Vice President sounded a note of 
caution: save the President for the real fight; 
don’t waste his prestige where it isn't needed. 
The Cabinet agreed. Then it assigned the 
Vice President the job of nursing the im- 
provements through Congress. 

On Capitol Hill, Nixon is a presidential 
agent, not a congressional leader. His fel- 
low Californian, Wurum KNOWLAND, the 
Senate mafority leader has immediate access 
to the President when he wants it, so Nixon 
would never dream of telling KNowLANp, 
“This is what the President wants.“ KNOW- 
Lanp must decide what bills the Senate will 
take up; Nrxon can only advise the President 
on what to ask for. KN OWN must worry 
about every administration program; Nixon 
leaves many of them to White House liaison 
men. Another difference: KNOWLAND may, 
on occasion, disagree publicly with the Pres- 
ident; Nrxow submerges his views if they con- 
flict with Ike's. 


THE COMMON TOUCH 


Vice President Nrxon and his wife Pat 
(she hasn't used the Thelma since grade 
school) live in a 841,000 home in Washing- 
ton's Spring Valley. Their two exuberant 
daughters, Tricia, 7, and Julie, 5, wake 
Nrxow every morning at 7:15. From then 
until after breakfast Is his only time to 
play with them. At 8 he leaves for the 
Capitol and a full day of meetings, hand- 
shaking, appointments, and phone calls. 

Pat's day is almost as full as her husband's, 
She does most of the laundry and house- 
work, half the cooking and all the market- 
ing. The live-in maid's job ls mostly baby- 
tending. With Nixon seldom home, Pat has 
learned to repair squeaky stairs, sticky doors, 
faucets, light fixtures. She even tried to 
install one of her husband's Christmas pres- 
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ents, a new shower head, but her pliers 
failed her, In an average week, she answers 
200 letters, many of them requests for rec- 
ipes (her favorites: tamale pie, walnut clus- 
ters). Pat's afternoons are crowded with 
Junches, charity benefits, bazaars. 

For both the Nixons, most evenings in- 
volve formal dinners. A Nixon New Year's 
resolution is to try to hold such engage- 
ments down to four a week. Nixon would 
like to spend the time thus saved with his 
family and his friends—but that is not how 
he will spend it. He has more homework to 
do, more preparation for the Cabinet and 
NSC meetings, and for the quiet, persuasive 
2-, 3-, and 4-man conferences held in his of- 
fice under the Jefferson chandelier. If it tin- 
kles, as it did in Teddy Roosevelt's day, Dick 
Nixon will probably not notice. He is too 
busy understanding the complex problems 
well enough to state them in simple lan- 
guage, too busy concentrating on how the 
thousands of detalls fit the big picture in 
Ike’s mind, too busy being the first in- 
cumbent in the vice presidency to upgrade 
it Into a man-size job. 


The Bad and the Beautiful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing item from the Reporter maga- 
zine of January 5 might be entitled 
“How Times Do Change” or What's in 
& Word?”: 


THE BAD AND THE BEAUTIFUL 


When, in a country that takes pride in its 
rapid growth, the output of industry goes 
down by 6 percent in 8 months, nobody 
laughs any more. Instead, bankers, business 
magazines, and politicians can be seen eat- 
ing their past words of optimism. Some- 
thing closely resembling the much talked 
about recession has begun, and the talk has 
turned to what we should do about it. 

First of all, you have to call it a read- 
Justment, not a recession, a Treasury offi- 
cial. tells us. Besides, this is a good re- 
cession, not a bad one. The chairman of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, who 
managed to assemble 1,400 bankers from 44 
States early in December to exchange views 
about business prospects, said the deeline 
is highly desirable and necessary. 

Since it’s quite easy to get too much of a 
good thing, the bankers discussed what 
could be done if the recession got too good. 
They talked about the Federal Government 
pumping money into the economy through 
larger deficits, They looked for lower inter- 
est rates and easier mortgage money. Just 
like that old villian Lord Keynes and his 
New Dealing American disciples, they 
seemed to believe that when business gets 
bad, the Government ought to get some 
more money into the hands of the spending 
public, 

There is no contradiction here. It's just 
that there are two kinds of deficits, at least 

to U. 8. News & World Report. 
The one that is good happens to be Repub- 
lican, and the one that is bad is Democratic. 
A bad deficit comes about through spend- 
ing more than you take in. A good deficit, 
on the contrary, in the result of not taking 
im as much as you spend, “Deficit spending, 
once a threat to cause fear and trembling, 
now can be accepted calmly as a condition 
necessary to the country’s welfare.” 
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The new line of demarcation between 
good and evil was illustrated in a more 
technical form in the mid-November news- 
letter of a prominent New York investment 
counsel, It may be wise * at this point 
* * to reemphasize what appears to be 
the fundamental difference between cheap 
money and easy money.” “Easier money,” 
which is good, means action to provide the 
economy with the credit it needs necessary 
for normal growth of the economy.” Cheap 
money, which is bad, seems to be about the 
same thing, except that it is brought about 
by the pegging of Government bonds— 
something the Democrats used to do. 

Try this yourself. Once you learn how to 
play it, the game can be lots of fun, and 
it’s good training for active citizen partici- 
pation in our national elections. Here are 
a few examples to help you get started: 

Public works Uke WPA are bad: AN 
they do is spend money and put people 
to work. Under the Eisenhower anti-reces- 
sion program worked out by the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, good public 
works will put money into the hands of the 
people and maintain a high level of em- 
ployment. But the difference is that at the 
same time money is spent on public works 
the Government receives less money in 
taxes. See? 

The welfare state, with its dole for job- 
less workers and its rigid high minimum 
wage, is clearly bad. But Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell is out in the country sell- 
ing the idea, as a better shield against eco- 
nomic reverses, that unemployment compen- 
sation should be broadened and the amount 
and coverage of the present minimum wage 
should be increased. But, where is the ad- 
ditional money coming from? 

The game can be played with nearly any 
subject. High and rigid farm-price sup- 
ports are an affront to our free-enterprise 
system, but a two-price system for wheat, 
which would require even more control, is 
fine. So far only wheat is mentioned, prob- 
ably because of the farmers’ grumbling. But 
if we are going to have a two-party system 
in the South, can cotton and tobacco be 
far behind? Giveaway foreign aid is bad, 
but dumping our farm surpluses abroad and 
giving friendly countries the money to buy 
them with is the salvation of the American 
farmer. 

Housing should be left to the real-estate 
men, and the Government should stay out 
of business and banking. But, Mitchell told 
the United Auto Workers that the adminis- 
tration is considering the most effective ways 
for it to participate in loan-guaranty pro- 
grams should private capital sources begin 
to shrink. Obviously, Mr. Mitchell is for 
public support of private-housing projects, 

The national debt is an intolerable burden 
and should be reduced, But there can be 
a good increase in the debt, too, if the ad- 
ministration is Republican and strapped for 
cash. Secretary Humphrey says it's the debt 
ceiling that is burdensome, and he wants it 
lifted to avoid a near panic. 

Policies, like women, can evidently be both 
bad and attractive. Good and bad, obviously, 
are questions of the heart. 


More for Less 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 
Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, there is 


increasing concern about the dangers of 
the more-for-less defense policy adopt- 
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ed by the administration. Iam inserting 
for the Recorp a column by Harold G. 
Staff, editor, Army Times, in which Mr. 
Stagg questions the soundness of the 
more-for-less theory. 

TALK OF THE TIMES 


Let's go from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
I'm becoming more and more intrigued by 
President Eisenhower's and Defense Secre- 
Wilson's insistence that the United 
States dally becomes militarily stronger even 
as the armed services appear to being short- 
changed on men, money, and materiel. 

The Eisenhower-Wilson theory—more de- 
fense for less dollars and “a bigger bang for 
a buck"—could be described as exactly what 
the doctor orders, but we have a slight sus- 
plelon that the doctor who wrote the pre- 
scription is somewhere in the “quack” 
category. 

Conceding, however, that it might work, 
why not apply it to things other than defense 
and security. 

For instance, I'd like to see Ike and his 
advisers show us all how to get more food 
for less money—a bigger belly for a buck. 
Going on the Elsenhower-Wilson theory, 
perhaps the best way to accomplish this 
would be to plant fewer crops and raise less 
cattle. 

And I can think of nothing which would 
have greater appeal to the American family 
than to extend the more for less theory into 
the field of housing. I assume that if the 
same practice we appear to be following in 
defense matters is used, this too, could be 
achieved by training fewer carpenters, brick- 
layers, painters—or what have you—and by 
reducing the number of homes being built 
each year. Just think of it, a bigger house 
a smaller 8 

The whole idea of more for less might even 
Sweep the country as Coueism did after World 
War I when Emil Coue, the famous French 
psychotherapeutist, came over here and had 
everyone chanting “every day, and in every 
way, I am becoming better and better.“ 

The improvement in American behavior 
Was scarcely noticeable. 

I get hungry, greedy, and just plain lazy 
kicking the thoughts around in my head— 
thinking of the possibilities that could lie 
ahead. 

There is a picture m my mind of a nice, 
big, thick, Juicy sirloin steak for the price of 
a slice of bologna. And I can see a sprawling 
home of vast acreage and great beauty for 
the cost of a chicken coop—a Cadillac car for 
ee Rete CT E ne T AN PORE BT mice Tor 
ess. ; 

Then—before we wake up—iet’s fix it so 
that everyone (particularly veterans) gets a 
bigger Government pension at a younger age 
for less taxes. 

About the only thing we can think of 
at the moment that we don’t want more of 
for less—is more work for less money. 

H. G. S. 


Completion of Generating Unit at 
Shawnee Steam Plant, TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a news state- 
ment from the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority in which they report the comple- 
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tion of a fourth 150,000-kilowatt gen- 
erating unit at the Shawnee steam plant 
to serve the atomic energy program. 
The TVA deserves great praise for a 
construction feat in which their plants 
serving power to this vital installation 
were completed far ahead of schedule 
and as a significant contrast to those 
being built by a group of private utilities 
known as Electric Energy, Inc., con- 
structing plants for the same operation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, 
Knogville, Tenn, January II, 1954. 

Initial operation of the fourth 150,000 
kilowatt generating unit at the Shawnee 
steam plant was described today as an im- 
portant milestone In TVA’s contribution to 
the Nation’s atomic energy program,” by 
Gordon R. Clapp, Chairman of the TVA 
Board. The fourth unit at Shawnee went 
into commercial operation over the past 
weekend. 

The first 4 units of the Shawnee plant, 
with a total capability of 600,000 kilowatts, 
represent the plant originally designed by 
TVA to meet half of the initial power re- 
quirements for AEC's new uranium separa- 
tion plant at Paducah, Ky. Construction 
of these units was started in January, 1951. 

Since that time, TVA has been called 
upon to more than double the original sup- 
ply for the AEC plant. Construction of six 
additional units, started at a later date to 
meet the expanded AEC demand and other 
TVA load growth, is continuing on a fast 
schedule. 

“As increased power from the Shawnee 
plant becomes available to supply the AEC 
demands it substitutes for other higher cost 
power, including some imported from out- 
side the region, thus reducing the cost of 
the power to AEC,” Clapp pointed out. 

“Once again TVA construction forces have 
demonstrated, as they did during World 
War II in building the plants which sup- 
plied power for the initial Oak Ridge opera- 
tion, their ability to meet the Nation's de- 
fense needs.” 

“The completion of the first four units at 
Shawnee in a period of 3 years, under con- 
ditions that often were discouraging, is a 
tribute to the efficiency and determination of 
the TVA design and construction 
tion under Chief Engineer C. E. Blee, the 
labor forces directed on the job by Project 
Manager Fred Weiss, and to the efforts of 
the firms which supplied equipment and 
materials for the plant,” Mr. Clapp declared. 
“Moreover, the job has been done within our 
estimates and at comparatively low cost, 
saving money for the Nation’s taxpayers, 
who pay the costs of the Atomic Energy 
Commission's power bills.” 

The first unit of the Shawnee plant went 
into operation in April 1953, about 2 years 
and 3 months after start of construction, 
and two additional units were placed in oper- 
ation also during 1953. The plant when com- 
pleted will rank high among the largest 
steam plants in the world. It will have 10 
units with a total installed capacity of 
1,350,000 kilowatts and a capability of 1,500,- 
000 kilowatts. The cost per kilowatt of ca- 
pability for the completed plant is estimated 
at $145. 

Construction of the first 4 units was un- 
dertaken to supply about 500,000 kilowatts 
of power for the AEC plant. At the sams 
time, AEC contracted with a private com- 
pany, Electric Energy, Inc., to supply 500,000 
kilowatts from a new steam plant which the 
company u building at Joppa, Il. Two of 
the first four units in the Joppa plant, of 
about 160,000-kllowatts capability each, the 
first of which was originally scheduled ahead 
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of the TVA plant, are now in operation. 
Actually TVA’s Shawnee plant was produc- 
ing power 3 months before the first unit at 
Joppa went into service. 7 

Subsequently, the AEC expanded the plans 
for its Paducah plant, with the result that 
the requirements for TVA power were in- 
creased to more than 1,200,000 kilowatts. 
Construction of six additional units at 
Shawnee plant were started in the summer 
of 1952, The 10th unit is scheduled for ini- 
tial operation in 1955. At the same time, 
the requirements from the private company 
were increased by AEC to a total of about 
735,000 kilowatts and the private company 
Joppa plant is being enlarged to include 2 
additional units, or 6 in all. 

The Shawnee plant is located on the Ohio 
River, about 10 miles northwest of Paducah, 
Ky. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of elther House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 85 
coples: to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
coples; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Rxconn, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appness: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. G. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 


Aiken, George D., Vt Carroll Arms. 
Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle, 
N. Mer. 


Barrett, Frank A., Wyo . The Woodner 
Beall, J. Glenn, d 

Bennett, Wallace F., Utah.. 

Bricker, John W., OR o. The Mayflower. 
Bridges, Styles, N. H--..--- The Dorchester. 
Burke, Thomas A., OhI•O 


Butler, Hugh, Nebr 3035 Chestnut St. 
Butler, John Marshall, Md 

Byrd, Harry Flood, Va The Shoreham, 
Capehart, Homer E., Ind The Westchester. 
Carlson, Prank, Tuns. Sheraton Park 
Case, Francis, S. Dax 4545 Conn. Ave. 
Chavez, Dennis, N. Mex_...3327 Cleveland 


Ave. 
Clements, Earle C., Ky----- 2800 Woodley Rd. 


Cooper, John S., Ky. 
Cordon, Guy, Oreg -m= 


Douglas, Paul H.. Tl 
Duff, James H., Pa 
Dworshak, Henry C., Idaho. 
Eastland, James O., Miss- 5101 Macomb St. 
Ellender, Allen J., La 

, Homer, Mien -The Westchester. 
Flanders, Ralph E., Vt. A 
Frear, J. Allen, Jr., Del í 
Fulbright, J. William, Arx. 2527 Belmont Rd. 
George, Walter F., G ‘The Mayflower. 
Gillette, Guy M., IW m-a 


Green, Theodore Francis, University Club. 


R. J. 
Griswold, Dwight, Nebr. - Sheraton Park 


Hayden, Carl, Artz 
8 Robert C., 


Hennings, Thomas C., Jr» 


0. 
Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 5511 Cedar Park- 
Towa. 


way, Chevy Chase, 
Ma, 


Hill, Lister, Ala 
Hoey, Clyde R., N. C The Raleigh 
Holland, Spessard L., Fia__Sheraton Park 
8 Hubert H., 

nn. 


Hunt, Lester C., Wyo_-.... 

Ives, Irving M., N. 7 

Jackson, Henry M., Wasn 

Jenner, William E., Ind 

Johnson, Edwin C., Colo Carroll Arms, 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Ter 

Johnston, Olin D., S. 0 

Kefauver, Estes, Tenn 4848 Upton St. 
Kennedy, John F., Mass 

Kerr, Robert S., Ox au 

Kilgore, Harley M., W. Va_.3834 Macomb St. 
Knowland, William F., 

Calif. 
„Thomas H., Calif. 

Langer, William, N. Dak_..'The Roosevelt. 
Lehman, Herbert H., N, Y..Sheraton Park 


McCarran, Pat, Nev. 4711 Blagden Ave. 
McCarthy, Joseph R., Wis_. 
McClellan, John L., Arx. 


ge 7 oaos, Warren G., The Shoreham, 
f Malone, George W., Nev_..The Mayfio 
Mansfield, Mike, Mont sadi 
r 5 8 = 
era urnet R., S. C. - 4730 Quebec St. 
Monroney, . ‘Satine, T = 
Okla, ? 


Morsé, Wayne, 


Towers, 
Murray, James E., Mont. The Shoreham, 
Neely, Matthew M., W. va. 
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Pastore, John O., R. 1. 
Payne, Frederick G., Maine 
Potter. Charles E., Mich... 
Purtell, William A., Conn 


Robertson, A. Willis, Va- 
Russell, Richard B., G 


Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass_2320 Tracy Pl. 
Schoeppel, Andrew P., 

Kans, 
Smathers, George A., Fla 
Smith, H. Alexander, N. J..Sheraton Park 
Smith, Margaret Chase, 

Maine. 
Sparkman, John J., Ala_...4920 Upton St. 
Stennis, John C., Miss 
Symington, Stuart, Mo- 


Thye, Edward J., Minn 
Upton, Robert W., N. H 


Watkins, Arthur V., Utah 
Welker, Herman, Idaho. 4829 Tilden St. 
Wiley, Alexander, Wis- 2122 Mass. Ave. 
Williams, John J., Del 


Young, Milton R., N. Dak..Quebec House S0. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—J. Mark Trice. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Forest A, Harness. 

Secretary for the Majority—William T. Reed, 

Secretary for the Minority—Felton M. John- 
ston. 

Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
Messrs. Aiken (chairman), Young, Thye, 

Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, Schoeppel, 

Welker, Elender, Hoey, Johnston of South 

Carolina, Holland, Anderson, Eastland, and 

Clements, 

Committee on Appropriations 
Messrs. Bridges (chairman), Ferguson, 

Cordon, Saltonstall, Young, Knowland, Thye, 

McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of Maine, 

Messrs, Dworshak, Dirksen, Hayden, Russell, 

McCarran, Chavez, Maybank, Ellender, Hill, 

Kilgore, McClellan, Robertson, and Magnuson. 

Committee on Armed Services 
Messrs. Saltonstall (chairman), Bridges, 

Flanders, Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs. 

Hendrickson, Case, Duff, Cooper, Russell, 

Byrd, Johnson of Texas, Kefauver, Hunt, 

Stennis, and Symington. 

Committee on Banking and Currency 
Messrs. Capehart (chairman), Bricker, Ives, 

Bennett, Bush, Beall, Payne, Goldwater, May- 

bank, Fulbright, Robertson, Sparkman, Frear, 

Dougias, and Lehman. 

Committee on the District of Columbia 
Messrs. Case (chairman), Barrett, Beall, 
Payne, Morse, Neely, Gore, Mansfield, and 
Burke, 
Committee on Finance 
Messrs. Millikin (chairman), Butler of Ne- 
braska, Martin, Williams, Flanders, Malone, 

Carlson, Bennett, George, Byrd, Johnson of 

Colorado, Hoey, Kerr, Frear, and Long. 

Committee on Foreign Relations 
Messrs. Wiley (chairman), Smith of New 

Jersey, Hickenlooper, Langer, Ferguson, 

Knowland, Aiken, Capehart, George, Green, 

Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Humphrey, 

and Mansfield. 

Committee on Government Operations 
Messrs. McCarthy (chairman), Mundt, Mrs. 

Smith of Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, 

Butler of Maryland, Potter, McClellan, Hum- 

phrey, Jackson, Kennedy, Symington, and 

Lennon. 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
Messrs. Butler of Nebraska (chairman), 

Millikin, Cordon, Malone, Watkins, Dworshak, 

Kuchel, Barrett, Murray, Anderson, 

Smathers, Clements, Jackson, and Daniel. 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce 
Messrs. Bricker (chairman), Schoeppel 
Butler of Maryland, Potter, Griswold, Duff, 


Purtell, Payne, Johnson of Colorado, Magnu- 
son, Johnson of Texas, Hunt, Pastore, Mon- 
roney, and Smathers. 


Committee on the Judiciary 


Messrs. Langer (chairman), Wiley, Jenner, 
Watkins, Hendrickson, Dirksen, Welker, But- 
ler of Maryland, McCarran, Kilgore, Eastland, 


. Kefauver, Johnston of South Carolina, Hen- 


nings, and McClellan. 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

Messrs. Smith of New Jersey (chairman), 
Ives, Griswold, Purtell, Goldwater, Cooper, 
Upton, Murray, Hill, Neely, Dougias, Lehman, 
and Kennedy. 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 

Messrs, Carlson (chairman), Duff, Jenner, 
Cooper, Griswold, Purtell, Upton, Johnston 
of South Carolina, Neely, Pastore, Monroney, 
Daniel, and Lennon. 

Committee on Public Works 

Messrs. Martin (chairman), Case, Bush, 
Kuchel, Beall, Upton, Morse, Chavez, Holland, 
Stennis, Kerr, Gore, and Burke. 

Committee on Rules and Administration 


Messrs. Jenner (chairman), Carlson, Potter, 
Barrett, McCarthy, Hayden, Green, Gillette, 
and Hennings. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 
Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California. 


Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Justice Reed, of Kentucky, the Mayflower. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, of Massachusetts, 
3018 Dumbarton Ave. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, the 
Wniversity Club. 

Mr. Justice Jackson, of New York, McLean, Va. 

Mr. Justice Burton, of Ohio, the Dodge. 

as Justice Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 

ve. 

Mr. Justice Minton, of Indiana, the Methodist 

Building. 


OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Clerk—Harold B. Willey, 3214 N. Wakefield 
St., Arlington, Va. 

F C. Dilli, 1329 Hem- 
oc 2 

Deputy Clerk—Hugh W. Barr, 4701 Connecti- 
cut Ave. 

Marshal T. Perry Lippitt, 4916 Flint Dr., 
Westgate, Md. 

Reporter—Walter Wyatt, 1702 Kalmia Rd. 

Librarian—Helen Newman, 126 3d St. SE. 


UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 


District of Columbia: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren, District of Columbia. 

First fudicial circuit; Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Jack- 
son. Vermont, Connecticut, New York. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Burton. 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Virgin 
Islands, 

Fourth judicial cireuit; Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. land, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 

Fifth judicial circuit; Mr. Justice Black. 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Loul- 
siana, Texas, Canal Zone. 

Sizth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Reed. 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Min- 
ton. Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 

Eighth judicial circuit; Mr. Justice Clark, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Arkansas. 

Ninth judicial circuit; Mr. Justice Douglas. 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona, Alaska, Hawaii. 

Tenth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE 
Committee on Agriculture 


Messrs. Hope (chairman), August H. Andre- 
sen, Hill, Hoeven, Simpson of Illinois, Bram- 
blett, Dague, Harvey, Lovre, Belcher, McIntire, 
Golden, Williams of New York, King of 
Pennsylvania, Harrison of Nebraska, Wampler, 
Cooley, Poage, Grant, Gathings, McMillan, 
Abernethy, Albert, Abbitt, Polk, Sutton, 
Wheeler, Thompson of Texas, Jones of Mis- 
souri, Herlong, Farrington, Bartlett, and 
Fernos-Isern. 


Committee on Appropriat ions 


Messrs. Taber (chairman), Wigglesworth, 
Jensen, H. Carl Andersen, Horan, Canfield, 
Fenton, Phillips, Scrivner, Coudert, Cleven- 
ger, Wilson of Indiana, Cotton, Davis of Wis- 
consin, James, Ford, Busbey, Miller of Mary- 
lend, Vursell, Hand, Ostertag, Hunter, Bow, 
Budge, Jonas of North Carolina, Krueger, 
Hruska, Coon, Laird, Cederberg, Cannon, 
Mahon, Sheppard, Thomas, Kirwan, Norrell, 
Whitten, Andrews, Rooney, Gary, Fogarty, 
Sikes, Fernandez, Preston, Passman, Rabaut, 
Yates, Marshall, Riley, and Sieminski. 


Committee on Armed Services 


Messrs. Short (chairman), Arends, Cole of 
New York, Shafer, Johnson of California, 
Gavin, Norblad, Van Zandt, Patterson, Cun- 
ningham, Bates, Hess, Nelson, Devereux, 
Bishop, O’Konski, Smith of Kansas, Bray, 
Wilson of California, Vinson, Brooks of 
Louisiana, Kilday, Durham, Rivers, Philbin, 
Hébert, Winstead, Price, Fisher, Hardy, Green, 
Doyle, Wickersham, Miller of California, 
Patten, Bennett of Florida, Farrington, Bart- 
lett, and Fernos-Isern. 


Committee on Banking and Currency 


Messrs. Wolcott (chairman), Gamble, 
Talle, Kilburn, McDonough, Widnall, Betts, 
D'Ewart, George, Mumma, McVey, Merrill, 
Oakman. Hiestand, Stringfellow, „ 
Spence, Brown of Georgia, Patman, Rains, 
Multer, Deane, O’Brien of Michigan, Ad- 
donizio, Dollinger, Bolling, Barrett, Hays of 
Ohio, and O'Hara of Illinois. 


Committee on the District of Columbia 


Messrs. Simpson of Illinois (chairman), 
O'Hara of Minnesota, Tallie, Miller of Ne- 
braska, Auchincloss, Allen of California, 
Kearns, Hagen of Minnesota, Patterson, Gub- 
ser. Broyhill, Hyde, Hilleison, McMillan, 

Abernethy, Smith of Virginia, Klein, 
Teague, Jones of Alabama, Davis of Georgia, 
Morrison, Jones of Missouri. Sutton, and 
Friedel. 


Committee on Education and Labor 


Messrs. McConnell (chairman), Gwinn, 
Smith of Kansas, Kearns, Velde, Homan of 
lsichigan, Kersten of Wisconsin, Berry, Har- 
rison of Wyoming, Bosch, Holt, Rhodes of 
Arizona, Wainwright, Frelinghuysen, s 
Barden, Kelley of Pennsylvania, Powell, 
Lucas, Bailey, Perkins, Howell, Wier, Elliott, 
Landrum, Metcalf, Miller of Kansas, and 
Bowler. 

Committee on Foreign Affairs 

Messrs. Chiperfield (chairman), Vorys, 
Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, Messrs. Smith of 
Wisconsin, Merrow, Judd, Fulton, Javits, 
Jackson, LeCompte, Radwan, Morano, Mrs. 
Church, Messrs. Adair, Prouty, Bentiey, 
Richards, Gordon, Morgan, Battle, Carnahan, 
Chatham, Zablocki, Burleson, Hays of Ar- 
kansas, Roosevelt, Mrs. Kelly of New York, 
Messrs. Lanham, and Harrison of Virginia. 

Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. Hoffman of Michigan (chairman), 
Riehiman, Mrs. Harden, Messrs. Bender, 
Brownson, Mrs, Church, Messrs. Meader, 
Osmers, Brown of Ohio, Graham, Judd, 
McDonough, Mrs, St. George, Messrs. Miller 
of New York, Hillelson, Poff, Dawson of Illi- 
nols, Holifield, Karsten of Missourl, McCor- 
mack, Lantaff, Chudoff, Ikard, Brooks of 
Texas, Holtzman, Condon, Dodd, Mollohan, 
Pountain, and Pilcher, 


Committee on House Administration 
Messrs. LeCompte (chairman), Bishop, 
Halleck, Morano, Schenck, Carrigg, Harrison 
of Nebraska, Corbett, Bennett of Michigan, 
Van Pelt, Hillings, Cole of Missouri, Oliver P. 
Dolton. ———, Burleson, Deane, Garmata, 
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Regan, Trimble, Byrd, Campbell, Moss, 
Ashmore. 


Friedel, and 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 


Messrs. Miller of Nebraska (chairman), 
D’Ewart, Saylor, Harrison of Wyoming, Whar- 
ton, Berry, Gross, Bender, Dawson of Utah, 
Westland, Pillion, Young, Hosmer, Rhodes 
of Arizona, Budge, Engle, Regan, Bentsen, 
Aspinall, Yorty, Donovan, O'Brien of New 
York, McCarthy, Rogers of Texas, Mrs. Pfost, 
Messrs. Haley, Shuford, Farrington, Bartlett, 
and Ferndés-Isern. 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
~Commerce 


Messrs. Wolverton (chairman), Hinshaw, 
O'Hara of Minnesota, Hale, Dolliver, Heselton, 
Bennett of Michigan, Hoffman of Illinois, 
Leamer, Springer, Bush, Schenck, Carrigg. 
Warburton, Derountan, Pelly, Younger, 
Crosser, Priest, Harris, Rogers of Florida, 
Klein, Granahan, Carlyle, Williams of Mis- 
sissipp!, Mack of Illinois, Thornberry, Heller, 
Roberts, Moulder, and Staggers. 


Committee on the Judictary 


Messrs. Reed of Illinois (chairman), Gra- 


ham, Keating, McCulloch, Jonas of Illinois, 
Miss Thompson of Michigan, Messrs. Hillings, 
Crumpacker, Miller of New York, Taylor, 
Burdick, Meader, Curtis.of Massachusetts, 
Robsion of Kentucky, Hyde, Celler. 
Walter, Lane, Feighan, Chelf, Wilson of 
Texas, Willis, Frazier, Rodino, Jones of North 
Carolina, Forrester, Rogers of Colorado, Dono- 
hue, and Fine. 


Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 


Messrs. Weichel (chairman), Tollefson, 
Allen of California, Seely-Brown, Sheehan, 
Mumma, Van Peit, Norblad, Osmers, Wain- 
wright, Clardy, Ray, Mailliard, Dorn of New 
York, Hart, Bonner, Boykin, Garmatz, 
Shelley, Robeson of Virginia, Keogh, Delaney, 
Dies, Mrs. Sullivan, Messrs. Thompson of 
Louisiana, Magnuson, O'Neill, Campbell, and 
Bartlett. 


Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 


Messrs. Rees of Kansas (chairman), Hagen 
of Minnesota, Corbett, Mrs. St. George, 
Messrs. Withrow, Gross, Mrs. Harden, Messrs. 
Cole of Missouri, Cretella, Gubser. Bonin, 
Broyhill, Oliver P. Bolton, Reams, Murray, 
Morrison, Davis of Georgia, Rhodes of Penn- 
syivania, Lesinski, Jarman, Dowdy, Boland, 
Alexander, Moss, and Tuck. 


Committee on Public Works 


Messrs. Dondero (chairman), Angell, Mc- 
Gregor, Auchincloss, Mack of Washington, 
Scudder, George, Brownson, Bush, $ 
Small, Warburton, Neal, Becker, Stauffer, 
Scherer, Buckley, Fallon, Davis of Tennessee, 
Trimble, Blatnik, Jones of Alabama, Dempsey, 
Smith of Mississippi, Watts, Machrowicz, 
Kluczynski, Steed, and Mrs. Buchanan, 


Committee on Rules 
Messrs. Allen of Ilinois (chairman), 
Brown of Ohio, Ellsworth, Latham, Scott, 
Nicholson, Chenoweth, Reece of Tennessee, 
Smith of Virginia, Colmer, Madden, and Lyle. 
Committee on Un-American Activities 


Messrs. Velde (chairman), Kearney, Jack- 
son, Clardy, Scherer, Walter, Moulder, Doyle, 
and r. 


Committee on Veterans’ Afairs 


Mrs. Rogers of Massachusetts (chairman), 
Messrs. Kearney, Ayres, Adair, Springer, 
Prouty, Radwan, Mack of Washington, Saylor, 
Bonin, Frelinghuysen, Mailliard, Fino, Cre- 
tella, Teague, Evins, Dorn of South Carolina, 
Secrest, Mrs. Kee, Messrs. Long, Hagen of 
California, Byrne of Pennsylyania, Gentry, 
Matthews, Edmondson, and Selden. > 


Committee on Ways and Means 


Messrs. Reed of New York (chairman), 
Jenkins, Simpson of Pennsylvania, Kean, 
Curtis of Nebraska, Mason, Martin of Iowa, 
Holmes, Byrnes of Wisconsin, Goodwin, Sad- 
lak, Baker, Curtis of Missouri, Knox, Utt, 
Cooper, Dingell, Mills, Gregory, Camp, Forand, 
Eberharter, King of California, O'Brien of 
Ilinois, and Boggs. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CIRCUIT 
(United States Court House, 3d and 


Constitution Ave.) 
Office Residence 


telephone Chief Judge telephone 
Harold M. Stephens, Washington 1. D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 Adams 4-6420 
5 Wane —.— Judges 
enry erton, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 Emerson 3-6017 
Bennett Champ Clark, Washington 1, D. C. 
Stering 3-5700 Decatur 2-8570 
j rett Prettyman, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 i Oliver 2-3263 
Wilbur K. Miller, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 North 7-8109 
James M. Proctor, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 Appleton 7-3960 
David L. Bazelon, Washington 1, D. C. 
SETOS TETON 5 Emerson 2-0544 
es y, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 Emerson 3-6267 
George T. Washington, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 Hobart 2-1637 


COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT 
APPEALS 


(Internal Revenue Building. Phone, 
National 8-4696) 

Chief Judge—Finis J. Garrett, of Tennessee, 
3550 Springland Lane. : 

Judge—Ambrose O'Connell, of New York, 
Hunting Towers, Alexandria, Va. 

Judge—Noble J. Johnson, of Indiana, 4318 
Warren St. 

Judge—Eugene Worley, of Texas, 4745 32d St. 
North, Arlington, Va. $ 

Judge—William P. Cole, Jr., of Maryland, 100 
West University Parkway, Baltimore, Md. 

Judge—Joseph R, Jackson (retired), of New 
York, Westchester Apts. 


THE UNITED STATES COURT OF OLAIMS 
(Pennsylvania Ave. and 17th St. Phone, 
ORA 5 District 7-0642) 
ef Judge—Marvin Jones, of Texas, 1 
Massachusetts Ave. = 
Judge—Benjamin H. Littleton, of ‘Tennessee, 
4607 Connecticut Ave. 
Judge—Samuel E, Whitaker, of Tennessee, 
4921 Quebec St. 
Judge—J. Warren Madden, of Pennsylvania, 
300 East “oad St., Falls Church, va. 
Judge—Evan Howell, of Illinois, 2927 44th St. 


EMERGENCY COURT OF APPEALS 
Washington 1, D. C. 

Chief Judge—aAlbert B. Maris, Philadelphia 
7,Pa. (United States Circuit Judge for the 
Third Circuit.) 

Judge—Calvert Magruder, Boston 9, Mass. 
(Chief Judge, United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the First Circuit.) 

Judge—Thomas F. McAllister, Grand Rapids, 
Mich, (United States Circuit Judge for 
the Sixth Circult.) 

Judge—Walter C. Lindley, Danville, Ml, 
(United States Circuit Judge for the 
Seventh Circuit.) 

Judge—Bolitha J. Laws, Washington, D. O. 
(Chief Judge, United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia.) 


ee — ee ee 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 
t District of Columbia 
(Washington 1, D. C.) 
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Speech by Hon. Barry M. Goldwater, of 
Arizona, Before National Retail Dry 
Goods Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
speech delivered by my distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], before the 43d annual ban- 
quet of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association in New York on January 14. 

The remarks of the Senator from Ari- 
zona point to the need for Americans 
to sell the principle of free enterprise 
to the American people. 

I commend the speech to my fellow 
Senators and, indeed, to the people of 
our Nation. 

There being no objection, the speech 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ler’s Loox AT THE Recorp 


There is a time-honored, well-worn phrase 
which says Let's look at the record.” Cer- 
tainly, this expression should be familiar 
to the people of the city that plays host 
to your distinguished convention this week; 
for it was a famous New Yorker and a great 
American, Al Smith, who first said Let's 
look at the record.” So, if I may borrow from 
the pages of his glory, I should like to sug- 
gest tonight that we “look at the record.“ 

The record of American business is writ- 
ten clearly in the standards by which we 
live. These standards are the highest the 
World has ever known; so it naturally fol- 
lows that our business system, operating in 
the free manner it knows best, is likewise 
the greatest in all history. 

That much of the record is clear and un- 
mistakable, but the evidence of our alle- 
ginnce to that free system of enterprise is 
not entirely without blemish, It is of these 
defects that I wish to talk with you this eve- 
ning; because, as an American, as an Ameri- 
can businessman, and as a Member of the 
United States Senate, I am deeply concerned 
over them in my heart and in my mind. In- 
deed, it is because of this concern that I have 
combined all three of these high callings to 
the dedication of helping to solve the prob- 
lems which have thus been created. 

I must tell you now, at the outset, that 
this discussion tonight will involve politics, 
and I make no apologies for that. I make 
none, because one of the blemishes on our 
record stems from the inattention of busi- 
nessmen and women to government and 
politics and the relation of both to our free 
enterprise sytem. This lack of interest, this 
negligent attitude, must come to an end. 
As a result of its existence in the past, the 
Government and politics grew to positions 
of influence and control in the fields of 
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business never Intended by our Constitution. 
You probably felt this encroachment, almost 
to a man, or at least suspected it, when you 
joined with others over a year ago and said 
to the Republican team “Get in now and 
head us again on the true path of free enter- 
prise.” 

In a few days, a year will have passed since 
the Republican administration took office 
with this mandate from the people of Amer- 
ica to accomplish certain goals, During the 
course of our campaign in 1952, we made 
certain promises to you. What accomplish- 
ments have there been, to date, in the keep- 
ing of those promises? I do not propose to 
discuss all of them here, because time does 
not permit any such extensive evaluation, 
and the occasion does not call for it. But I 
do think it would be appropriate for us to 
consider those issues that most immediately 
affect your businesses and the economy of 
our country. 

This Republican administration is pledged 
to reduce taxes. Under the law es enacted 
by Congress a reduction of 10 percent in 
individual income taxes occurred on January 
1, and the corporation excess profits taxes 
expired on December 31 of the year just 
ended. 

You might well ask why individual in- 
come taxes were not reduced earlier and why 
it was necessary to extend the excess profits 
taxes at ail. We can find the answers to 
those questions when we realize what this 
administration found under the several coats 
of paint which our predecessors in the Na- 
tional Government had applied to conceal 
the decaying timbers of our economic house. 
Instead of building on the strong founda- 
tions of this house and instead of replacing 
rotting walls and roofs with the firmness of 
honesty and integrity, they proceeded to ap- 
ply more and more coats of a glossy and 
highly flammable paint we know now was 
inflation. 

In peeling off this paint during the past 
year, we began to learn the true condition 
of this vital structure. We found that we 
had inherited about $81 billion in c. o. d. 
orders. This was money appropriated in 
other years and committed to be spent. al- 
though the actual spending does not take 
place until the goods contracted for have 
been delivered. This $81 billion was the 
largest installment plan debt ever inherited 
by any administration. 

A difficult choice had to be made. Either 
the budget would have to go further out of 
balance and inflation given another boost, 
with a consequent lowering of the value of 
the dollar, or the promised tax reduction 
would have to be temporarily postponed. 
This administration preferred to follow the 
alternative of wisdom and principle, rather 
than, in reckless haste, to yield to the lure 
of political expediency. It chose, first, to 
halt the inflation which was eating deeper 
into the value of the dollar, A tax reduc- 
tion was, therefore, postponed. We had 
pledged to check inflation and this decision 
constituted positive proof of our desire to 
abide by that promise. 

Inflation, under the previous administra- 
tion, took a heavy toll, not only in dally liv- 
ing expenses, but also In the value of sav- 
ings, insurance, and other investments. The 
dollar that would buy 100 cents worth in 
June of 1939, was worth less than 52 cents 


in January of 1953—2 loss of almost 50 per- 
cent in the value of the dollar in 14 years. 

To put a stop to this disastrous decline in 
the worth of our money, this Republican 
administration has done several things. 

First, by heavy cuts in spending, it re- 
duced the Treasury's need for borrowing ad- 
ditional money. We simply acknowledged 
something that retailers have known all of 
our business lives: that, if you spend more 
than you earn, you have to borrow; and bor- 
rowing by the Government contributes to 
decreases in the value of money. 

Second, this administration recognized the 
independence of the Federal Reserve System 
in properly handling the money and credit 
supply of the Nation. In the immediate 
past administrations, the Federal Reserve 
System, under Treasury domination, con- 
tributed to the decline in the value of the 
dollar by artifically maintaining the value of 
Government securities. This kept Interest 
rates low for the Government, but, by de- 
creasing monetary values, robbed Amcricans 
of billions of dollars. 

Third, the Republican administration took 
steps to control the gigantic Federal debt 
so as not to lessen further the value of 
money. The previous method of handling 
the debt was to place too much of it in 
short-term issucs, which is practically the 
same as printing more money. The public 
debt is now close to $275 billion, and nearly 
three-fourths of it matures within less than 
5 years, or is redeemable at the holder's 
option. The Republican administration is 
converting more of the debt into long-term 
issues, where it is much less inflationary. 
We are also getting the debt into the hands 
of private investors, where it will not con- 
tribute to lower money values, as it does 
when it is placed too extensively with the 
banks. 

The activities of this administration in 
this area are of extreme importance to peo- 
ple in business. While we must recognize 
that there will always be variations up and 
down in different lines of the Nation's econ- 
omy—that nothing Is, or can be, completely 
stable—it is nevertheless true that if the 
purchasing power of the dollar can maine 
tain relative stability, so that its value is 
not largely or wholly wiped out in the passe 
ing of years, then we will always have sound, 
honest money. 

We have aiready acknowledged the fact 
that under the previous national adminis- 
tration the Government made inroads into 
our free system of business; inroads which it 
had no right to make, either morally or con- 
stitutionally. Yet there the Government sat, 
dominant in your dally business lives by vir- 
tue of countless regulations, controls, re- 
ports, investigations, and even by competie 
tion. 

In looking at this portion of the record of 
this Republican administration, one cannot 
deny that even if nothing else had been ac- 
complished, the fact that Government is be- 
ing removed from its position of authority 
over business represents a measure of 
for our people now and In the future, which 
is beyond description. 

During the early weeks of the past session 
of Congress, price and wage controls ex- 
pired; and the administration successfully 
opposed efforts to maintain over your heads 
the threat of standby price and wage regu- 
lations. 
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The Secretary of Commerce has sold a 
Government barge line for $9 million. Dur- 
ing the 29 years that it had been operated by 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, it had 
cost the taxpayers more than $15 million 
through losses sustained in its operation. 

Congress has provided legislation whereby 
the Government will sell 28 synthetic rub- 
ber plants. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is creating 
a wider opportunity for private Investments 
in the building and operation of atomic 
energy plants to produce electric power. 

For the first time in 20 years, the demand 
that the Government receive a dollar’s worth 
of yalue for every dollar spent, is being 
emphasized as a primary goal. 

This country is building up a real defense 
and at the same time pursuing a firm and 
progressive policy toward peace. I say this 
with the knowledge born of my own experi- 
ence, I am an Alr Force veteran, who has 
maintained an interest in the well-being of 
that portion of our armed services, and I 
am convinced beyond any possible doubt 
that our Air Force has never before been 
at such a peak of efficiency and striking 
power as it is today. 

This Republican administration is return- 
ing the government to the people, by whose 
will and genius it was created, and by whose 
strength it will be sustained. We have just 
begun to do the job to which we are dedi- 
eated. Much work lies ahead. It will be 
done. z 

The men and women who represent you at 
the various levels of government, from the 
school board to the Nation’s Capital in 
Washington, who believe, with you and me, 
in the American way, have a deep-seated 
desire to see that these goals are achieved. 
They are, however, the first to recognize that 
the task cannot be fulfilled without the help 
of all Americans. 

It was easy—and I suppose, from his- 
tory’s lessons, it was a natural reaction—for 
the American people to lapse into an apa- 
thetic state after November 4, 1952. Their 
will had been done and there seemed, at first 
glance, to be no further need of their 
interest, But let me warn you tonight that 
those in our country who were so 
intent on abandoning our Constitution and 
altering our economic system did not retire 
on that date. Their efforts still persist. 
Apathy will never be the weakness of our 
enemy. Socialism, which is that enemy's 
mame, came as a creeping darkness; and it 
Was already late afternoon when the flood- 
lights of public opinion were focused on it. 
However, one brief illumination will not 
destroy this enemy any more than any one 
good clearance sale will make a year. It 
will take consistent, earnest effort on the 
part of all Americans to overcome this threat. 

The kind of sound governmental structure 
that will give impetus to a sound business 
structure can only be achieved when all of 
the people who are engaged in business 
in this country come to realize that good 
government requires the interest of all the 
people. 

We, as retailers, know that the Govern- 
ment has a solid impact upon our businesses, 
but too few in our field have done anything 
to indicate a positive recognition of this 
fact. We have not paid the same attention 
to this situation, nor have we been as vo- 
ciferous about it, as our brothers in manu- 
facturing, in agriculture, and in organized 
labor. 

Because of this lack of interest, we, as a 
trade, bave not been taken into the confi- 
dence of the Government, nor has the Gov- 
ernment paid any particular attention to the 
viewpoint of the retailer when studying im- 
portant domestic and International matters, 

How many of you make it a point to ac- 
quaint yourselves with the city councils of 
your respective communities and with the 
legislators of your State governments? How 
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many of you take the time to tell those 
public officials of your thoughts and of your 
experiences, and to counsel with them on 
the important decisions involved in their 
responsibilities to you, and to themselves? 
You know, and I know, that too few of 
the members of our craft have bothered 
themselves with the vital details of politics, 
Such a situation might be natural, but it 
is not excusable. 

There was a time when Government did 
not thrust itself into our daily lives to the 
extent that it has in the last 20 years. There 
was a time when Government, and the ex- 
pense of Government, constituted only a 
small portion of our daily problems. But, 
that time is long past and we must recognize 
the changes that have occurred and be pre- 
pared to assist in solving the gigantic prob- 
lems that have arisen in Government. 

Government today needs you and it needs 
your interest. Did you know that since 
1939 the number of Federal employees has 
increased from 970,000 to 2,400,000? At the 
same time, the tax receipts of all govern- 
ments—Federal, State, and locai—have gone 
from $12 billion to an estimated $86 billion 
for this year. Add to these staggering fig- 
ures the fact that Congress now introduces 
some 10,000 bills each session, and you can 
see even more clearly the force with which 
Government strikes you in your everyday 
pursuits, 

Government's place in our scheme of life 
is as an occasional umpire, and to assist in 
the creation of a healthy atmosphere in 
which this economic system of ours can 
work. Those who wrote our Constitution 
recognized this and gave certain powers to 
the Congress in the fields of business. They 
said, for instance, that Congress shall have 
the power to borrow money on the credit of 
the United States; to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the several 
States; to establish uniform laws on the sub- 
ject of bankruptcies throughout the United 
States; to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures. That was the extent, however, to 
which our founding fathers thought the 
Federal Government should intervene in our 
daily business lives. 

It was never intended that the Govern- 
ment should use its power of regulation 
over money to create and maintain inflation. 

It was never intended that the Govern- 
ment should upset the law of supply and 
demand by the imposition of controls over 
prices. 

It was never intended that the power of 
Congress to regulate commerce among the 
States should be so broadly interpreted as to 
make it practically Impossible to find any 
businessman who, by present construction, 
is not engaged in interstate commerce, 
thereby being subjected to a multitude of 
Federal laws and regulations in no way de- 
signed to apply to his particular business. 

It was never intended that the Govern- 
ment should enter into direct competition 
with any private enterprise. Yet the Gov- 
ernment has been doing these things for 
years, 

Your interest alone can keep Government 
in its proper channels. Without it Govern- 
ment becomes like a buyer without a budget. 
Strange things happen under such circum- 
stances and expensive clearances always 
occur. This kind of inattention, then is an- 
other blemish on our business record, and 
only you can correct it. 

Those who most loudly advocated Federal 
supremacy over business, which we recognize 
in its basic form as socialism, said that when 
price controls were removed, prices would 
jump astronomically. They said that when 
the Government was taken out of competi- 
tion with free enterprise, free enterprise 
would falter. These dire predictions were 
made by those people who still hold to the 
theory that only Government can spark and 
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maintain a high economic activity. And, 
unfortunately and disturbingly, many—in 
fact, too many—businessmen of this coun- 
try, believed them. The constant infiltra- 
tion of the free American business mind by 
the advocates of Government-in-business 
and Government-over-business, has taken a 
surprising toll among the business people 
of this country. 

Woeful prophecies of economic disaster 
have been coming from the mouths of the 
spokesmen of this group for many months, 
so it becomes necessary that we pause once 
more to look at the record. 

We find, first of all, that today there are 
only 1,800,000 unemployed, as compared with 
3 million in 1950. We find a gross national 
production of $370 billion, as compared with 
one of $286 billion in 1950. This record dis- 
closes that the purchasing power of America 
hovers around $308 billion, as against $240 
billion in 1950. Certainly, this does not in- 
dicate any depression as being imminent, or 
any sizable recession, or adjustment, as being 
present. We must, of course, expect a con- 
tinuation of the period of moderate adjust- 
ment, but this can be an orderly process, 
and can be kept within the proper bounds 
by the constant interest of the American 
People in their Government and in its eco- 
nomic system. One sure way to weaken the 
economy at any time is for these forecasters 
of doom to broadcast their black words in 
the public places of America, without regard 
to the facts as we have analyzed them here. 

We have examined the records of the past 
and the present, so I suggest that we now 
take a look at what the record might be 
next year, or, more important, what it might 
be several years from now. 

It is one of the blessings of our economic 
system that we are not required to live con- 
tentedly with the past, or smugly with the 
present, but rather can constantly look ahead 
and think shead. The motivation of the 
businessmen of this country has always been 
toward a better tomorrow for their country, 
which inevitably means a better tomorrow 
for their businesses. 

I like to anticipate that when our children 
examine your record and mine in the years 
to come, they will be aware of that Indomita- 
ble spirit which moved an empire westward; 
which developed an economy of proportions 
never before reached in history; and which 
created a standard of living that only a free 
people can achieve. With such a realization, 
our children can be grateful for our recogni- 
tion of those high precepts which made our 
country and our economic system the great- 
est in all the world. 

The unique position which we, as retailers, 
occupy in the economic framework of this 
Nation is clearly emphasized by this chal- 
lenge to us to write a record of accomplish- 
ment of which the future can be proud. 
We are the only part of our economy that is 
in daily contact with both the consumers 
and the producers of our material goods. 
We represent both of these important seg- 
ments of our economy—the consumer when 
we tell the producer what products to make, 
how many to make, and at what price they 
should be sold—and the producer when we 
fulfill our responsibility of distributing the 
products of his factory. 

All of us here understand our country’s 
great production potential, Today, we pro- 
duce consumer goods at a far greater rate 
than in prewar years; and it is your duty 
and mine to find the ways and means better 
to distribute the consequent abundance of 
this increased production capacity, if we are 
to do our part in maintaining a high stand- 
ard of living in this country. 

Our responsibility, then, comes down to a 
rather simple thing. We merchants have an 
effective tool to use in the advancement of 
such a responsibility, This tool is the hali- 
mark of our success, This tool is selling. 
It is as simple as that. It is merely a matter 
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of doing a better Job with the most impor- 
tant factor in your business and mine: sales- 
manship. 

What does it matter if this country can 
outproduce any other country, if you and I, 
as salespeople, do not sell the manufactured 
goods to the American customer? Purchas- 
ing power, in itself, is not the sparkplug of 
our economy. The transfer of that pur- 
chasing power into consuming power is what 
keeps our factories at top production. True, 
one begets the other, but you can have reces- 
sions in spite of high available purchasing 
power; while dips in our economic plane do 
not occur when the American customer is 
satisfying his constant desire for a better 
standard of living. 

Now we saw a few moments ago that pur- 
chasing power is high. We saw the high 
rate of employment and the general stability 
of our economy. Certainly those figures 
must whet the natural selling instinct that 
is yours. Surely they must tell you that 
it is now up to you to get your share of this 
business that is just waiting to be had. It 
is only norma] for you to want to do so; 
and I am sure that, even now, you realize 
that we, as merchants, must go home and 
pay more attention to this basic phase of our 
business, which is selling, 

The days of sloppy selling are at an end. 
The days of taking the American customer 
for granted are over. The money is there. 
The consumers’ desire for better living is 
there.. But the merchant who gets this 
money and who satisfies the consumers’ de- 
sire for a better way of life will be the 
merchant who goes after it, who uses better 
selling methods, who uses better and more 
constant advertising, who is honest and 
steadfast in the ideals of our profession. 
All this is good, It will help to start a great 
new phase of our economic history; for it 
will mean a return to greater competition, 
which means, in turn, more oll for the wheels 
of free American enterprise. 

Selling, then, is our problem—but not 
alone the selling of merchandise, Remember 
that we want to build this record for pos- 
terity's sake. The mere maintenance of a 
high economic activity will not be the only 
thing our children will expect to find in our 
chapters of the book of human progress, 
They will also be concerned with the condi- 
tion of our economic processes—with the 
free-enterprise system. How free, indeed; 
will it be 20, 10, or even 5 years from now? 
How good will it be? The answer, ofcourse, 
depends upon the kind of job that you and 
I do in selling this system to the American 
people. 

We, as business people, have not always 
put forth our best effort to sell our economic 
system. We have hidden our heads, ostrich- 
like, in the sands of complacency. We have 
been afraid to stand up against the assaults 
of radicals upon the system that has made 
us great. We have not responded when free 
enterprise has been attacked in its ramparts 
by those who would put an “ism” after every 
description of man’s endeavor. We have 
backed away from the fray. We have not 
come forward to be counted on the side of 
individual liberty, initiative, and free enter- 
prise. It is well past time that we stood 
firm and explained to the American people 
the wisdom and the wonder of our system 
and the part that you and I, as merchants, 
have played in sustaining it. 

Our obligation is to tell, in the Ianguage 
with which we are most familiar—the lan- 
guage of selling—the wonderful story of 
Aníerica, born out of the miracle of God- 
given freedom. We must proclaim our rey- 
erence for that freedom. We must carry this 
devotion into every part of our dally lives. 
We must subscribe fully to the fundamental 
truth that our economic greatness rests upon 
the solid rock of freedom—the freedom of 


men to follow their own economic interests. 


and to respond to the universal profit motive 
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unhampered by Government edict and regu- 
lation; to go where they choose; to work 
where and for whom they desire; and to do, 
in all things, as they wish, so long as their 
actions do not infringe upon the rights of 
others to those same freedoms. 

We, the merchants of this country, must 
tell our fellow Americans how free markets, 
working with the law of supply and demand, 
establish price, quality, and production. 
Under a free economy, government cannot 
do these things. Americans must not as- 
sume that the Government ts capable of 
performing any of the intricate processes 
of this system that has created for us the 
highest standard of living the world has ever 
known, 

The alternative to the successful opera- 
tion of the free enterprise system is State 
collectivism; and recent, not ancient, his- 
tory, shows us the futility of that approach. 
Germany, through Hitler; Italy, through 
Mussolini; and Great Britain, through soctal- 
ism—all point a warning finger that Ameri- 
can businessmen must heed. Government 
does not produce. Government take away. 
We must count on our own capacities, and 
not the benevolent overtures of Government, 
for our success. 

Tonight, then, as pe look at our record of 
the past and the present, and as we ponder 
what the record of the future might be, our 
responsibilities appear clear and unmistak- 
able. It is not Just enough for us simply to 
do a better job of selling the manufactured 
goods which we maintain for our customers. 
We must also do a “super-special” job of 


selling the principle of free enterprise to ne 


American people. 

It is my confidence that we will respond 
to this obligation with the full measure of 
that strength and devotion which is ours. 
I know that the American dream is not 
ended, that our frontiers are not expended, 
that the faith of our fathers has not been 
forgotten, and that there has never been a 
time in our history when opportunities for 
all were greater than they are today. 

I believe, with all my heart, that we shall 
be—in a word, in thought, and in deed—al- 
ways Americans. We will rise to the full- 
ness of this great calling, because we know 
that this task—this opportunity—of ours 
is the key to our country’s future, How well 
‘we respond to it will determine the pride, 
or lack of it, with which our children will 
receive the record and the inheritance which 
we pass on to them. What will their reaction 
to this record be? With what emotions will 
they remember us? It is ours to decide. 


The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION DR REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a thoughtful 
article on the Bricker amendment, writ- 
ten by the columnist, Walter Lippmann, 
and published on January 19, 1954. I 
make this request because I believe that 
every Member of this body should read 
the article before debate on the Bricker 
amendment commences, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THE BRICKER AMENDMENT 


For those who have not yet paid too much 
attention to the controversy, it must be very 
confusing to find that the supporters and 
the opponents of the Bricker amendment 
both contend that they are trying to pre- 
serve the Constitution. Both of these con- 
flicting claims cannot be right, and we may 
well ask ourselves how this has come about. 

When we look at section 1 of the Bricker 
amendment we read that “a provision of a 
treaty which conflicts with this Constitution 
shall not be of any force or effect.” Now no 
President, no Congress, and no court has ever 
held or suggested that a treaty could be in 
conflict with the Constitution and could 
override it. Therefore, in regard to the words 
of section 1 there can be no dispute. 

As it happens, however, the words have a 
double meaning. When the Bricker amend- 
ment speaks of “this Constitution” it is not 
speaking about the Constitution as it has 
stood for a century and a half since it was 
adopted. Senataor Bricker means a Con- 
stitution which has been radically altered by 
the Bricker amendment. - 

This radical alteration is to be found in 
section 2, which says that “a treaty shall be- 
come effective as internal law in the United 
States only through legislation which would 
be valid in the absence of treaty.” This is a 
radical and in the literal meaning of the 
words a reactionary alteration of the historic 
Constitution. For it would restore to the 
States, to each and every State, that power 
to nullify treaties which they relinquished 
when they adopted the Constitution, 2 

There are other features of the Bricker 
amendment which deal not with the powers 
of the Federal Government but with how 
those powers shall be exercised by the or- 
gans of the Federal Government. These fen- 
tures are, one may believe, clumsy and inex- 
pedient. But at least they do not subvert 
the fundamental structure of the Constitu- 
tion. 

But the deep and fundamental objection 
to the Bricker amendment is that it strikes 
at the sovereign power of the Nation in its 
dealings with foreign powers. Section 2 or- 
dains that for almost all treaties the ap- 
proval of the 48 State governments would be 
necessary, That is what it means to say that 
under the Bricker amendment the Federal 
Government would lose the sovereign power 
to negotiate and to agree with foreign gov- 
ernments. 

When Senator Bricker is talking to the 
public he likes to give the impression that 
he is out to preserve the historic Constitu- 
tion under which the Nation has lived for a 
century and a half. Only last week, for ex- 
ample, he charged the President with believ- 
ing that by the simple act of making a treaty 
with other country the Federal Govern- 
ment is “able to clothe itself with authority 
inconsistent with the Constitution.” 

But at other times, when he ts in the pres- 
ence of competent lawyers—as, for example, 
before the Judiciary Committee—he does 
not pretend that the treaty power clothes the 
Federal Government with authority incon- 
sistent with the Constitution. On the con- 
trary, he admits that his objection is to the 
Constitution as the American people have 
known it, and that what he is meaning to do 
is not to preserve but to change in a funda- 
mental way that Constitution. 

Early in the extensive Senate hearings, 
which began on February 18 of last year, on 
vage 4 of the printed record Senator BRICKER 
testified that from the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in Ware v. Hylton (3 Dall. 199) 
in 1796 to the present time, the treaty- 
making power has been a persistent threat 
to the liberties of the American people * * * 
Senate Joint Resolution (the Bricker amend- 
ment) would preclude the result reached in 
that case. Ware v. Hylton is a good place to 
join the issue.” 
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If Ware v. Hylton is where he wishes to 
join the issue, let us join the issue there, 
using his own summary of the facts in the 
case. 


In 1774, Hylton & Co. gave a promissory 
note to two British subjects. To help defray 
the cost of the Revolutionary War, the State 
of Virginia passed a law providing that debts 
to British subjects should be discharged by 
payment to the State. In 1780, Hylton & Co. 
paid $3,000 of its debt to Virginia. More 
than 3 years after this partial payment, the 
treaty of peace with Great Britain was made. 
Article IV of the treaty provided: “It is 

that creditors on either side shall 


meet with no lawful impediment to the re- 


covery of the full value, In sterling money, 
of all bonafide debts heretofore contracted.” 

Ware, an assignee of the British creditor, 
sued Hylton & Co. for the full amount of the 
original debt. In the Supreme Court the 
validity of the Virginia statute was not ques- 
tioned. Nevertheless, the Supreme Court 
held that article IV of the peace treaty, 
having become the supreme law of the land, 
operated to reytve that part of the debt 
which had been extingulshed by, valid pay- 
ment to the State of Virginia. 

Senator Bricker says, and no doubt truly, 
that this was a harsh result so far as Hylton 
& Co. were concerned. No doubt, justice re- 
quired that the British creditor should be 
reimbursed by Congress instead of by Hylton 
& Co. But that is not the question on which 
the issue is really joined. For there is ample 
precedent all through our history for the 
provision of that kind of compensation, 

The real question surely—if we are to join 
issue on Ware v. Hylion—is whether a statute 
of the State of Virginia could set up a law- 
ful impediment” to the treaty in which the 
United States had agreed that there would 
be “no lawful impediment to the recovery 
of the full value * * * of all bonafide 
debts.” 

This is the crux of the controversy which 
turns upon section 2 of the Bricker amend- 
ment. Shall we now restore to each State 
the power, which Virginia and the other 
States had under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion but gave up when the Constitution was 
adopted—namely the power to nullify within 
its own jurisdiction a treaty made by the 
Federal Government? : 

This radical and drastic and reactionary 
change in the American constitutional sys- 
tem is necessary, says Senator BRICKER, in 
order to “preclude * * * a persistent threat 
‘to the liberties of the American people.” 
How does his amendment go about preclud- 
ing these allegedly persistent threats? 

By making it as difficult as possible short 
of the ouright prohibition of all treaties, to 
carry out a treaty. Under Bricker’s proposed 
constitution, a treaty would first, as is the 
case now, have to be approved by the Presi- 
dent and two-thirds of the Senate. Then, 
in addition, it would have to be enacted as 
an internal law by majorities of both Houses 
of Congress. Then if, as is so often the case, 
the treaty deals with property rights, com- 
mercial rights, fisheries, the taxation of 
aliens, it also would have to be enacted—re- 
membering that Nebraska has a one-chamber 
legislature—in 95 legislative chambers of the 
48 States and to be approved by the 48 
Governors. 

Absurd as it sounds, can or will Senator 
Barckrr say that this is not what section 2 
means? Will he or any other supporter of 
section 2 explain how such a process could 
be avoided? 

The crowning argument- against the 
amendment is that the Constitution already 
has an unquestioned and conclusive remedy 
against any conceivable abuse of the treaty- 

power, against any error be it delib- 
erate or accidental which could in any way 
threaten the rights and liberties of our 
people. This is the indubitable power of 
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Congress to pass an act setting aside as 
internal law the provisions of any treaty. 

This power was exercised by Congress in 
the so-called Chinese Exclusion cases, and 
was completely sustained by the courts. 
“A treaty,” said Mr. Justice Miller, “then is a 
law of the land as an act of Co 
is * * * there is nothing in this law which 
makes it irrepealable or unchangeable. The 
Constitution gives it no superiority over an 
act of Congress in this respect, which may 
be repealed or modified by an act of a later 
date.” 

This power of Congress to repeal the pro- 
visions of a treaty, insofar as they are 
internal law in the United States, provides 
a remedy which is always available against 
any of the abuses which the amendment 
professes to be trying to prevent. Thus, 
under the American Constitution we now 
have the power to make treaties and we 
have a remedy if they go wrong. But under 
Bricker’s constitution we would have lost 
the greater part of our power to make 
treaties, and there would be no remedy 
available for the evils resulting from our 
own self-imposed impotence. 


Senator Williams Is Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


O IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrconp an editorial 
which was published in the Cedar Rap- 
ids Gazette on January 14, 1954. The 
editorial is entitled “Senator WILLIAMS 
Is Right,” with which Sentiment I am in 
entire accord. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator WriuiaMs Is RIGHT z 

Once again Senate Republicans have re- 
fused to give one of their own members, 
Senator WIA S, of Delaware, the same lee- 
way to investigate tax matters as the Demo- 
crats gave him, Senator Wtrams doesn’t 
like it and he is saying so every chance he 
gets. We think he’s right. 

Senator Wu. iaus is the man whose inves- 
tigation under the Democrats of tax scan- 
dals led to a full-scale investigation of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau and conviction of 
several key tax Officials in the Truman ad- 
ministration. He was drawing fulsome praise 
of the Republican Senators then and Demo- 
cratic Senators were doing nothing to block 
his progress. 

When the Republicans gained control of 
Congress it was assumed Senator WILLIAMS 
would be given another green light but, oddly 
enough, the Republican Senate Policy Com- 
mittee put some hobbles on him. The free- 
dom he had under the Democrats to make 
public on the Senate floor his subcommit- 
tee’s findings was withdrawn over his pro- 
test that the action would make his work 
ineffectual. His point was well taken as the 
last session of Congress proved. We didn't 
hear much about Senator WINS! work 
even though it was going on all the time. 
When the public doesn't know what's going 
on it is impossible to carry out reforms as 
swiftly as when the publit is in on the know, 

At any rate the decision of the GOP policy 
committee to continue clamping the silencer 
on Senator Witt1sMs is something that won't 
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win the favor of any except those guilty of 
tax evasion. From our vantage point it ap- 
pears to be a stupid blunder for Senator 
WiiuiaMs had established himself as one of 
the best fact ferrets in the Senate and one 
who did not make accusations unless he had 
the facts to back them up. His type of man 
is a rare one in modern society and rarer still 
in politics, which makes it all the more diffi- 
cult to understand the Senate Policy Com- 
mittee’s reasoning. You'd think the com- 
mittee would give a careful and experienced 
investigator like Senator WLIAus his head, 
especially when it allows other Members 
whose investigative records suffer in com- 
parison to go about unbridled. 


I. W. Abel, Secretary-Treasurer, United 
Steelworkers of America, Testifies Be- 
fore House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee on His Union’s Health 
Program < 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
testimony given on Tuesday, January 19, 
1954, before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee at its hearing to 
develop a health program, by Mr. I. W. 
Abel, secretary-treasurer of the United 
Steelworkers of America, is highly im- 
portant. Mr. Abel worked at various 
jobs for a great number of years in basic 
steel and fabricating plants. He was 
elected president of his local union in 
Canton, Ohio, and he served in that ca- 
pacity until 1942 when he was elected 
district director of the Central Ohio 
United Steelworkers of America. He 
served in that position until 1953 when 
he was elected international secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mr. Abel’s statement, outlining his 
union’s health program, is as follows: 

My name is I. W. Abel. I am the inter- 
national secretary-treasurer of the United 
Steelworkers of America. On behalf of my- 
self, the other officers of the union, as well 
as our members and their families, I want 
to thank you for this opportunity of pre- 
senting information regarding our own ex- 
perience in the field of insurance, medical 
care, and pensions. 

Our organization has about 1,180,000 mem- 
bers throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. We have about 2,600 local unions and 
about 2,200 separate collective bargaining 
agreements. We have members not only in 
the basic steel industry, but also in a wide 
variety of other industries: iron ore mining, 
noferrous metal mining and smelting, quar- 
ries, foundries, steel fabricators, aluminum 
manufacturing and processing, can manu- 
facturing, etc. 

After many years of hard and persistent 
work, we have been able to secure in the 
overwhelming majority of our collective bar- 
gaining agreements throughout these indus- 
tries, some assistance for our people in their 
efforts to deal with the problems of life 
insurance, accident and sickness insurance, 
hospitalization, surgical benefits, and pen- 
sions. We have had, therefore, a great deal 
of first-hand experience in this entire field, 
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In addition, in these collective bargaining 
agreements, we have safety and health pro- 
visions to prevent injury to the employees 
who are at work. These programs are not 
uniform, but have been adjusted to meet 
the needs of employees in the light of con- 
ditions within individual companies. While 
we are proud of the progress we have made, 
I can assure you that there is much still 
to be done in this field not only by private 
groups but also by the Government. 
1 HISTORY 


Perhaps I can best begin a recitation of 
our experiences by relating some historical 
developments within the industries in which 
we represent employees. This organization 
came into being in 1936 as the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee. The first major col- 
lective bargaining agreements were secured 
in 1937. Our entrance into the field of health 
and safety began with a modest provision in 
the early agreements requiring the employer 
to make reasonable provision for protecting 
the safety and health of his employees while 
they were at work, The employers did not 
go any further than that on a joint program. 
There were no collective bargaining provi- 
sions protecting or assisting the employees 
in connection with age and health hazards 
resulting from events outside the plant. 
There were no collective bargaining pro- 
visions protecting or assisting their depend- 
ents. 

It became Increasingly evident that we 
had to do something about improving our 
program. Some plans were agreed to here 
and there, but the progress was spotty. 

In 1947 in most of our major contracts 
the-safety and health provision was strength- 
ened by allowing the individual employee 
to reject an assignment where he felt that 
the hazards under the circumstances were 
beyond those normally inherent in the job. 

The first major programs throughout our 
industries were adopted in 1949 (I might 
add that prior to 1949 various social insur- 
ance plans were incorporated in some 380 
collective bargaining agreements between 
our union and companies in various indus- 
tries. In over 80 percent of these plans, 
the employer bore the entire cost). 

In the 1949 collective bargaining negoti- 
ations with the principal companies, our 
members requested that the company provide 
the following health, insurance, and pen- 
sion benefits to the employee and that the 
company bear the entire cost: 

1. Life insurance equal to 1 year’s pay for 
each employee while he remained an em- 
ployee. 

2. A $1,250 paid-up insurance policy for 
each employee when he retired either because 
of old age or permanent disability. 

3. Benefits of $31.50 per week payable im- 
mediately in case of disability resulting from 
accidental injury while off the job and pay- 
able on the eighth day in case of temporary 
disability resulting from sickness. Maxi- 
mum duration of payment would be 26 
weeks. 

4. A National Blue Cross contract covering 
hospitalization for the employee, his wife, 
and unmarried children under 19 years of 
age. 

5. Reimbursement for surgical costs for 
the employee, his wife, and minor dependents 
up to a maximum of $200. 

6. Pensions of $150 per month for work- 
ers who had 10 years’ service or more if re- 
tired because of permanent disability. This 
was to be reduced to $125 a month when 
the man reached 65. 

7. Pensions of $125 a month for workers 
retiring after the age of 65. 

Notification was sent to various major 
companies in May of 1949. Negotiations 
began in these instances in the middle of 
June and continued on into July without 
any success. President Truman appointed 
a board of inquiry to investigate the situa- 
tion and to suggest ways and means for 
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arriving at an amicable solution. Hearings 
were begun on July 28 and the report of 
the Board was issued September 10, 1949. 
During all this time the men remained at 
work. 

The Board rejected the union’s request 
for a general wage increase. It unanimously 
recommended, however, that the companies 
involved set aside an amount equal to 4 
cents per man-hour worked for social in- 
surance and 6 cents per man-hour worked 
for pensions. It agreed with the union's 
position that the employees should not be 
required to bear any portion of the cost of 
these two programs. The Board would not 
specify the types of benefits which should 
be provided, but left the matter to the 
parties themselves, In reaching these con- 
clusions, the Board made the following sig- 
nificant comments concerning the proposal: 

“Social insurance and pensions should be 
considered æ part of normal business costs 
to take care of temporary and permanent 
depreciation in the human machine, in 
much the same way as provision is made for 
depreciation and insurance of plant and ma- 
chinery. This obligation should be among 
the first charges on revenues. 

“The concept of providing social insurance 
and pensions for workers in industry has be- 
come an accepted part of modern American 
thinking. Unless government provides such 
insurance in adequate amount, industry 
should step in to fill the gap. Government 
(except in four States) has failed to provide 
social insurance (as defined herein) for in- 
dustrial workers generally, and has supplied 
old-age retirement benefits in amounts which 
are not adequate to provide an American 
minimum standard of living.” 

Although the Board denied the union's 
request for a wage increase, the union ac- 
cepted the Board's recommendations in the 
dispute. We felt that the need for getting 
started on a broad program of insurance and 
pensions was so vital that we were willing to 
swallow the unpopular recommendation on 
wages. The companies involved accepted 
that portion dealing with the denial of a 
wage increase, but rejected the recommenda- 
tion on insurance and pensions. When fur- 
ther collective bargaining on the basis of the 
Board's recommendations proved fruitless, 
the men had no alternative but to cease work 
in support of the Board's recommendations. 
This stoppage occurred on October 1, 1949, 
and continued in most of the industry for 
some 6 long hard weeks even though our 
union reached an agreement with the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co, on October 31. These agree- 
ments marked a significant step forward in 
the field of insurance and pensions. 


CURRENT STEELWORKERS’ PROGRAM 


On October 31, 1949, the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. agreed to contribute 2½ cents for each 
hour worked by each employee to an insur- 
ance fund, for the purpose of establishing a 
social-insurance program. The employees 
agreed to contribute a similar amount. In 
addition, the parties agreed to certain pen- 
sion benefits. In essence a basic pension of 
$100 per month was provided for an employee 
retiring on or after age 65 with 25 or more 
years of continuous service. This included 
his primary social-security benefit. If, how- 
ever, an employee became totally and per- 
manently disabled before age 65 and had 15 
or more years of continuous service he was 
provided with a disability pension of $50 per 
month. Operations were then resumed. 
Within the next few weeks the other major 
basic steel producers followed this pattern. 

We were then confronted with the prob- 
lem of developing a program of insurance 
benefits that could be provided by this joint 
contribution of 5 cents per hour. The pro- 
grams with the various companies differ to 
some degree in order to meet different cost 
factors brought out by differences in age 
distribution, marital status, sex, geograph- 
ical location, etc. It is impossible to discuss 
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in detail all our programs involving over 
2,000 companies. However, I will describe 
the benefits provided by our program with 
the United States Steel Corp. that employs 
It can be 
considered typical of agreements with our 
union. These benefits are as follows: Life 
insurance for employees; sick and accident 
benefits for employees; hospitalization bene- 
fits for employees, their wives, and children; 
surgical benefits for employees, their wives, 
and children. 

Life insurance is provided on a graduated 
scale in accordance to the employee's hourly 
wage rate, but the average amount is $2,500 
while the worker is actively employed. Upon 
retirement his life insurance is reduced to 
$1,250 and is completely financed by the in- 
surance fund. 

Sickness and accident benefits are $26 4 
week regardless of earnings and are paid for 
a maximum duration of 26 weeks for each 
disability. Benefits begin on the first day 
of an accident and on the eighth day of an 
illness, 

The above benefits are provided through 
contract with the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States. 

Hospitalization benefits are provided 
through a plan with the Blue Cross called 
the national 70-day steel plan. This Na- 
tional Steel Plan disregards local variations 
in Blue Cross benefits and provides a uni- 
form benefit for all of our workers through- 
out the United States. This plan provides 
70 days of semiprivate care for each period 
of confinement for the worker, his wife, nnd 
unmarried children under 19 years of age. 
It also provides for full payment of the use 
of operating and delivery rooms, drugs, 
medicines, dressings, X-rays, and numerous 
other services Commonly referred to as ex- 
tras. However, it definitely excludes pay- 
ment for any hospitalization primarily for 
X-rays, laboratory examinations, or other 
diagnostic studies. 

Surgical benefits are provided for the 
worker, his wife, and unmarried children 
under 19 years of age through a uniform 
surgical fee benefit plan throughout the 
United States by the Blue Shield. These 
benefits provide reimbursement for opera- 
tions up to a maximum of $200. 

As I have previously stated, these benee 
fits are typical of those provided through- 
out the steel industry. However, approxi- 
mately 50 percent of our workers are pro- 
vided hospitalization and surgical benefits 
through commercial-insurance companies, 
The essential difference, so far as benefit 
formulas are concerned, is that Blue Cross 
provides service and benefits, regardless of 
cost, while the insurance companies pro- 
vide dollar indemnification up to a fixed 
amount. Our experience over the past 4 
years leads us to conclude that hospitaliza- 
tion as provided by Blue Cross is preferable 
to that as is provided by commercial-insur- 
ance companies. 

We chose Blue Shield with the anticipa- 
tion of developing with that organization 
a form of service benefits for surgical pro- 
cedures, so that our members wotfld be 
guaranteed that doctors would accept the 
Blue Shield reimbursement as payment in 
full. So far, we have met with little or no 
success and we see no major difference 
between indemnification as practiced by 


Blue Shield or the commercial-insurance 


companies, 
. . * . * 


These insurance programs are adminis- 
tered by the employer. However, our agree- 
ments provide for joint committees on in- 
surance and pensions composed of an equal 
number of representatives of the union and 
the company. The primary function of the 
joint committee is periodically to review the 
operation and administration of these pro- 
gtams in order to make sure that they are 
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being conducted in the best interest of the 
employees. 

In the conduct of our periodic reviews 
during this period of 1949 to 1954, we have 
found it increasingly difficult to finance 
even these limited benefits. The cost of 
providing the benefits for the employees of 
the United States Steel Corp. currently is 
approximately $9.70 a month per employee, 
as compared with a cost of $8.30 in 1950, 
All costs have risen to some extent because 
of increased utilization of the benefits of 
the program and because of the progres- 
sive aging of the work force, but the most 
significant increase has been in the cost of 
providing hospitalization benefits. In 1950 
we were able to provide this benefit at a 
monthly cost of $3.25 per employee. Our 
current cost is $4.49 per month. We believe 
these Blue Cross rates have increased more 
than any other costs, largely because of 
the increased cost of living from which the 
general public and hospitals, as well, have 
suffered. Of course, the addition of new 
and expensive drugs has added to the costs. 
Increases in wages and salaries of hospital 
personnel certainly have added to hospital 
costs. May I say at this point that I am 
not being critical of these wage increases 
since these wages have been unjustifiably 
low in the first place. 

Currently aggravating the problem of in- 
creasing cost is the fact that operations in 
the steel industry have now dropped to 75 
percent of capacity. Since this program is 
partially financed by contributions from the 
employer per man-hour worked, this cur- 
tallment of operations automatically re- 
duces the income available for financing our 
programs. ‘Therefore, a greater portion of 
the cost must be borne by the employees. 

OUR OBJECTIVES FOR THE FUTURE 


As for the future, I can best summarize 
Our position on health care by quoting from 
a speech made by Mr. David J. McDonald, 
president of the United Steelworkers of 
America, before the annual conference of 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans, Holly- 
wood, Fla., April 13, 1953; 

“We, in the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
fca, believe a true prepaid hospital and med- 
ical plan is one which provides for the 
advance collection of premiums to establish 
a fund from which is paid participants’ bills 
in full, for the range of services covered by 
the plan. Any time a hospital or surgical 
bill is only paid in part, I am forcefully 
reminded by the affected person that he 
thought the plans we had negotiated were 
supposed to cover his bill. He is not in- 
terested in excuses, theories, or difficulties. 
He wants to have a prepaid hospital and 
medical plan as I have defined it, and fur- 
thermore, I believe he is entitled to it." 

We believe we are entirely justified in call- 
ing for an over-all program which will-pro- 
vide early diagnostic and preventive medical 
care, payment of all medical, dental, drug, 
and appliance bills, the payment of all hos- 
pital bills; substantially increased life in- 
surance and sick and accident benefits; real- 
istic pension benefits for the aged and the 
permanently disabled; a program of medical 
care for the retired and unemployed; and 
the development of a rehabilitation program 
for the disabled, among other things. 

In May 1954, we intend to open contract 
negotiations with the employers to achieve 
these justifiable improvements. 

As a preliminary step in this direction we 
fre already in the process of conducting our 
own independent survey of our experiences 
in this field throughout the various com- 
panies with which we have collective bar- 
gaining agreements. In addition, we are 
engaged in joint studies with the major steel 
producers in order that both parties can be 
properly informed, so that intelligent and 
constructive improvements in insurance and 
pensions can be formulated for considera- 
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tion in our forthcoming collective bargain- 
ing conferences. 

In seeking to achieve these aims I regret 
to say that a chief stumbling block, even 
more than industry, is the medical profes- 
sion itself, which is one of the principal 


financial beneficiaries of our program. Our 


efforts to secure the assistance of the medi- 
cal profession in the development of a pro- 
gram of prepaid medical care have been com- 
pletely unsuccessful. In his speech, to which 
I have already referred, Mr. David J. McDon- 
ald extended the following invitation to the 
medical profession: 

“It is not my desire, nor the desire of the 
United Steelworkers of America, to change 
the pattern of medical practice in our coun- 
try. The great and growing demand of steel- 
workers, and of all workers, for comprehen- 
sive prepayment medical programs gives the 
medical profession and your organizations 
the chance to demonstrate the kind of lead- 
ership the world today seeks from the United 
States. Yours is the opportunity to develop 
within the framework of private practice and 
freedom of choice for the patient a method 
by which the burdensome costs of medical 
care may be met through privately organ- 
ized prepayment plans.“ 

To this date our only reply has been a 
deafening silence. 


CONCLUSION 


The social insurance programs of the 
United Steelworkers of America and of other 
unions have helped to remove the burden of 
large medical bills from many millions of 
persons and have brought medical and hos- 
pital care to many who could not previously 
individually meet the great costs involved. 
I feel confident that we shall make further 
progress toward the goal of fully prepaid 
medical and hospital care for our members 
in our forthcoming negotiations. 

Notwithstanding the progress which has 
and will be made, there remain many areas 
in which progress cannot be made by private 
efforts. Until the Federal Government takes 
necessary and appropriate measures many 
millions of Americans will go without neces- 
sary medical care. 

There are many groups In America who 
cannot participate in private medical and 
hospitalization care programs because it is 
beyond their means or because stich plans 
are not made available to them at all. Peo- 
ple living in rural areas, the indigent, the 
unemployed, and persons retired are large 
groups to whom proper and n medi- 
cal care is often denied because no medical 
or hospital plans are available to them. 

When our sixth constitutional convention 
met in May 1952, there was available a Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Health Report which 
revealed that in 1949 less than 8 percent of 
the Nation's $9 to $10 billion annual medical 
care bill was met by voluntary health Insur- 
ance. At that time only half the American 
people had some protection against some part 
of their medical bill. No doubt some im- 
provement has been made in this picture 
since then, primarily through union-negoti- 
ated health and welfare plans.. 

Our convention urged that Federal insur- 
ance be established for older pensioned per- 
sons, that expanded Federal aid be given to 
medical research and to State and local 
health units. We also recognized that the 
tremendous cost of educating medical doc- 
tors and nurses will continue to prevent any 
improvement in the present serious short- 
ages until Federal aid is given to medical and 
nursing education. The convention asked 
that more generous aid be given for the 
construction of hospitais and other medical 
care facilities. It also supported Federal aid 
for maternal and child health care, for pre- 
yentive and medical treatment services, and 
for a mental health program. 

The health needs of Americans must be 

as a social problem requiring ap- 
propriate Federal action, As millions of 
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Americans retire on inadequate social-secu- 
rity benefits, the problems of the older citi- 
zens become more serious as the years go by. 
The medical plight of the unemployed is 
doubly aggravated when high prices press on 
lew unemployment compensation benefits. 
This is neither a Democratic nor a Repub- 
lican problem, it is a problem for all Ameri- 
cans and for their Government. 

We are proud of the progress we have made. 
We do not believe we have reached the mil- 
lenium in this field. We plan to make sub- 
stantial improvements in our negotiations 
this year. We intend to cooperate with any 
private organization interested in this sub- 
ject of health care. We, steelworkers—and,. 
Im sure, others even less fortunate—will be 
grateful to the members of this committee 
and the Members of Congress for any sub- 
stantial assistance the Federal Government. 
may provide to supplement our own efforts. 


Letier of Appreciation of Education 
Under the GI Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed. in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
from Mr. Louis E. Corsi, to the Senate 
and the President of the Senate, Vice 
President Nixon. Mr. Corsi will grad- 
uate this June from Western Reserve 
University. I ask to have his letter 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
because of the unusual appreciation 
shown in the letter by this young man, 
who is securing his education under the 
GI bill of rights. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: > 

East CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
January 12, 1954. 
The UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

(Through the President of the Senate, 
Vice President Richlann NIXON.) 

GENTLEMEN: On February 3 I will gradu- 
ate from Western Reserve University, re- 
ceiving my bachelor of arts degree, thus 
completing study I began in 1938, before the 
war. 

Since the GI bill of rights made this pos- 
sible, I want to express my gratitude to the 
American people for this opportunity and 
am doing so to the Congress as the elected 
representative of the people, who made this 
possible for me, and for many others. 

The greatest benefit to me from education 
has come since the war, when my education 
in a university was made more valuable by 
maturity gained in the Armed Forces. 

These fruitful years were made possible 
by the GI bill of rights, an opportunity I 
cannot be fully thankful for, since the gen- 
erosity of the people, through their Con- 
gress, is greater than any thanks can repay. 
Without such a bill of rights I would have 
had to postpone, or (more probable) forego 
my study for a degree. 

This gift is not one that is lost in its use; 
the habit of education remains. I will con- 
tinue my education, this time in another 
institution of learning, and this time at 
my own expense. Again, the GI bill of rights 
has made it possible for me to improve my 
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own financial status so that I can now sup- 
port my own continued education. 

My thanks, gentlemen, to the American 
people, through you, for this high faith ex- 
pressed in the veterans of the Nation. 

Sincerely, 
Lovis E. CORSI 


Dr. Morris A. Brand, Medical Director, 
Sidney Hillman Health Center in New 
York, Testifies Before House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee on 
the Health Program of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
testimony given on Tuesday, January 19, 
1954, before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee at its hearings to 
develop a health program, by Dr. Morris 
A. Brand, medical director of the Sidney 
Hillman Health Center in New York, is 
highly important. For 7 years Dr. 
Brand was acting medical director and 


| associate medical director of the Health 


Insurance Plan of Greater New York. 
Dr. Brand's statement, outlining the 
health program of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America and mak- 
ing recommendations with regard to 
Federal action, is as follows: 
Tur ACWA PRINCIPLES For A NATIONWIDE 
HEALTH PROGRAM 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America at its annual meeting in 1952 re- 
affirmed the following principles for a nation- 
wide health program it had adopted at its 
a > gay in 1950, These principles called 

or: 

1. Establishment of a coordinated and in- 
tegrated national health program, including 
national health insurance, which will give 
all Americans, in health as well as sickness, 
access to the highest quality of medical care. 

2. Aid to the professional schools through 
grants for training health personnel, includ- 
ing scholarships to students. 

3. Aid in the building of hospitals and 
group medical practice clinics with a mini- 
mum of State and local matching funds. 

4. Aid for the extension and expansion of 
State and local public-health services. 

5. Aid to maternal and child-health serv- 
ices and expansion of programs for physically 
handicapped children. 

6. Development of a mental-health pro- 
gram to improve our mental hospitals and 
for the training of psychiatrists and other 
mental-health personnel, 

7. Aid in the understanding and preven- 
tion of chronic diseases and in increasing 
ee and services for care of the mentally 

l, 

8, Extension of rehabilitation services to 
provide aid for those who become disabled 
each year. 

Similar principles for legislative action 
have been adopted by the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, American Federation 
of Labor, and the International Association 
of Machinists. The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America adopted these principles 
because it belleves that the unmet health 
needs of its members reflect those of labor in 
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particular, and the Nation’s population in 
general. And today, in anticipation of its 
annual meeting in May 1954, the ACWA 
maintains that a healthier America cannot 
be hoped for unless the above principles are 
adopted and implemented. 

In 1951 a report by Senator LEHMAN'S Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare stated 
that about 50 percent of the population had 
some form of medical insurance and of this 
percentage only 3 to 4 percent had compre- 
hensive type of coverage, that 15 percent 
had hospital insurance benefits, 21 percent 
had both hospital and surgical insurance, 
and only 11 percent had hospital, surgical, 
and some form of limited medical coverage. 
Last week Dr. Magnuson revised the overall 
figure when he stated that 90 million Amer- 
icans are enrolled in some form of volun- 
tary medical or hospital plans. In all prob- 
ability there has been very little change in 
the percentage breakdown as given in Sen- 
ator LEHMAN’s report. However, in spite of 
the fact that 60 percent of the population 
have insurance coverage, Dr. Magnuson 
stated that only about 15 percent of pri- 
vate expenditures for medical care is coy- 
ered by these insurance programs. 

Furthermore, the Amalgamated believes 
that the lack of any positive action in this 
direction, coupled with the recent trend of 
government to avoid expenditures in the 
health field will spell continued hardships 
to a large number of the people in need 
of medical care now out of their reach both 
because of a lack of sufficient facilities and 
personnel and the ever-rising economic 
barrier. 

The Amalgamated therefore views with 
some. skepticism any stopgap legislation be- 
cause such measures do not provide the 
necessary solution to a vital problem. 

Although labor has been aware of its un- 
met medical needs for some time its pri- 
mary concern was to improve the standards 
for living. Working hours had to be de- 
creased and wages increased. As the work- 
ers unionized to become coherent vocal 
forces it sought and obtained labor-manage- 
ment grievance machinery, workmen's com- 
pensation legislation, child labor laws, un- 
employment, retirement and social security 
benefits. Recently the trend in the labor 
movement is to obtain hospital and medical 
care benefits not only for the worker, but for 
the dependents also. 

The workers want to provide themselves 
and their families with a medical security 
which will make available when needed and 
unhindered by the spectre of unpredictable 
high medical costs, the knowledge and skilis 
of the American medical profession. Mr. 
Louis Hollander, cochairman of the New 
York Joint Board of the ACWA has said: 

“Labor views the whole matter of a work- 
er's health fundamentally as an economic 
problem. The efficacy of even the most per- 
fectly planned and most perfectely admine 
istered system of (industrial) medicine and 
hygiene is necessarily limited by the eco- 
nomic level of men and women who are po- 
tential patients of the (industrial) physi- 
cian. I need not cite the statistics showing 
the coincidence of a high rate of mortality 
and morbidity with a low income level.“ 

LABOR MOVES INTO THE HEALTH FIELD 

Deeply aware of and driven by the need 
for medical care labor has decided that it 
cannot and must not wait for legislative ac- 
tion and the medical profession to give it a 
practical solution for its medical care needs, 
Mr. Jacob Potofsky, president of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America said: 

“Since government is not ready to assume 
this responsibility... (the health of the 
Nation) * * è then enlightened industry 
and labor must do for themselves what the 
Government will not do for them.” 

Also, Mr. A. J. Hayes, president of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, re- 
cently stated: 
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“It appears that labor unions must carry 
the ball as far as possible and prove by con- 
crete example and experience the necessity 
for a much more adequate national policy.” 

Labor is taking such steps as it deems 
necessary to improve its health status. It 
has included in its negotiations demands for 
hospital and medical care benefits for the 
workers and in some instances obtained cov- 
erage for the workers’ dependents, 

Management has acknowledged that the 
medical programs to which they are con- 
tributing have been instrumental in reduc- 
ing the amount of illness in workers, de- 
creasing their length and incidence of ab- 
senteeism, prolonged the working years of 
their workers, decreased labor turnover, im- 
proved plant efficiency and improved labor- 
management relationship. Industry agrees 
that it is a good business practice to provide 
the workers with health maintenance, health 
repair and preventive services as well as to 
their equipment and buildings. The skilled 
worker is worthy of management's invest- 
ment in his health. The cost of providing 
medical care benefits is offset by the lessened 
demand on community resources and a de- 
crease in costs to the community. This m- 
vestment has given a good dividend return 
to the workers, to the industrialists, and to 
the Nation. 

In the last few years that labor has become 
an organized purchaser and consumer of 
medical care it has learned that when pos- 
sible the following features should be in- 
corporated in all medical plans it purchases 
or establishes: s 

1. Service: Medical and hospital services, 
rather than cash indemnification should be 
a primary feature regardless of the scope of 
benefits rendered. This permits members to 
seek medical attention when needed without 
fear of unpredictable additional costs and 
without the necessity of an immediate cash 
outlay to meet the doctors’ bills which al- 
though reimbursable in part create a large 
hole in the savings accounts and daily budg- 
ets. Studies have shown that most indemni- 
fication programs are inadequate, for on the 
average patients with catastrophic condi- 
tions have had to pay about 50 percent of the 
medical expenses incurred. Thus the finan- 
cial barrier is dented, but not removed, La- 
bor therefore wants service, not only to avoid 
the fees above and beyond the indemnifica- 
tion, but also to permit ms to obtain 
early diagnosis and treatment rather than to 
wait until such time as the accentuation 
and multiplication of symptoms and signs 
of illness force them to seek medical atten- 
tion. Delayed action because of the lack of 
sufficient funds to meet the high cost of 
modern medical care has all the potential 
destructiveness of a delayed action bomb—it 
can cause a great deal of damage. 

2. Scope: The medical service must in- 
clude a health maintenance program and 
preventive, diagnostic, and therapeutic 
services. These should be provided by gen- 
eral physicians and specialists in the home, 
hospital, or the office. The services should 
also include dental care, psychotherapy, 
ambulance services, rehabilitation, social 
services, and public health nursing. The 
service should come as close to the meaning 
of “comprehensive medical care“ as is pos- 
sible. 

Medication can be dispensed as part of the 
benefits or at a marked reduction of cost 
from a pharmacy in the center. Surgical and 
orthopedic appliances and eyeglasses can be 
provided at very reasonable costs by coopera- 
tive and nonprofit organizations. 

3. Group medical practice: The organiza- 
tion of professional knowledge and skills, 
equipment, and personnnel in a single fa- 
cility is in the best interests of both the 
patients and the physicians. Group practice 
assures the patients of the integration and 
coordination of professional opinions and a 
personal relationship not only with one 
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physician but a team of physicians. The 
group physicians derive certain economic, 
social, and professional benefits inherent in 
group, but not possible in solo practice. 

4. Control of policies: Consumers should 
have representation on the policy making 
level. David J. McDonald, president of the 
United Steel workers of America, recently 
stated: In order to succeed, the plans (Blue 
Shield and Blue Cross) must become com- 
munity organizations based on wide public 
representation on your governing boards.” 

Also, the CIO convention in 1952 included 
in its resolution the following statement: 
“We support more effective representation of 
labor and other consumer groups on the gov- 
erning boards of voluntary health insurance 
plans, of hospitals and similar organiza- 
tions.” 

Professional policies should be the re- 
sponsibility of a medical board which may 
act in an advisory capacity to the board of 
directors or may be responsible also for the 
carrying out of the adopted policies. 

5. Limitations: There should be no limita- 
tion because of preexisting disease or con- 
ditions, age, sex, creed, color, number and 
extent of services in the provision of medical 
care, whether in the home, center, or hos- 
pital. All active and retired members of the 
union should be eligible and also, if possibie, 
the spouse and unmarried dependent chil- 
dren. Sufficient reserves should be estab- 
. lished to provide service during periods of 
unemployment. 

6. The medical staff: The staff should be 
selected in accordance with professional 
standards adopted by a medical advisory 
board. 


The physicians’ standards of living must 
not be encroached upon but must be main- 
tained always at a level which will permit 
them to maintain their dignity and re- 
sponsibility in their communities. This 
would include appropriate payment for their 
services, tenure, and such social insurance 
benefits which labor enjoys for itself. 

7. Quality of medical services: The quality 
and adequacy of medical care should be 
under the constant review of the adminis- 
trative physician and the Medical Board. 

These are the fundamentals of a good 
medical plan. However, since legislative 
action is remote, labor is attempting to 
achieve better health either by the purchase 
of existing medical plans or by establishing 
its own direct service medical plans. The 
trend toward the latter is evident from the 
following: 

In St. Louis, the Labor Health Institute 
provide comprehensive medical care to about 
14,000 persons. 

In New York City, the ILGWU Union 
Health Center which has been in existence 
for 32 years serves 200,000 persons; and in 
the past 3 years the Sidney Hillman Health 
Center was opened in the heart of the men’s 
and boys’ clothing industry to serve its 40.— 
000 members; the hotel workers opened a 
center in the midtown area to serve 40,000 
members; the Amalgamated Laundry Work- 
ers Union is building a center in Manhattan 
to serve 18,000 members; the Joint Electrical 
Board, a lithographers’ local and a butchers’ 
union have opened centers to provide partial 
services with the expectation of expanding 
the scope at later dates. 

In Philadelphia there are the ILGWU, 
the Sidney Hillman Medical Center, and the 
A. F. of L. union centers serving about 50,000 
members. 

In Chicago the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers“ and the Janitors' Union are open- 
ing centers to serve about 18,000 members, 

The San Francisco Labor Council of the 
A. F. of L. is surveying the needs of its mem- 
bers with the hope of organizing a direct 
medical service program in one or more 
centers. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
Rochester, Los Angeles, and Allentown, Pa., 
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have also taken steps to determine ways of 
medical service, 
The United Mine Workers’ hospital and 
medical program is making great progress. 
There are many other medical centers 
throughout the country serving union mem- 
bers. All of these are manifestations of 
labor's restiveness with the lack of a proper 
solution to its unmet health needs. Labor 
has established many of thelr programs as 
expedient measures with the hope that they 
will be supplanted or integrated in a na- 
tional comprehensive health plan. 
THE SIDNEY HILLMAN HEALTH CENTER OF 
NEW YORK 


As an example of what can be accom- 
plished, the experiences of the Sidney Hill- 
man Health Center in New York City will 
be cited. The center has been open for 
service since April 1951. It provides the 
following services in the center only: Allergy; 
cardiology; chest; clinical laboratory; derma- 
tology; diabetes; electrocardiography; gas- 
troenterology; general medicine; general 
surgery; gynecology; internal medicine; 
neurology; ophthalmology; orthopedics; 
otolaryngology; peripheral-vasuclar; physi- 
cal medicine and rehabilitation; proctology; 
psychiatry (diagnosis only); radiology: 
diagnostic, superficial therapy, deep 
therapy; social hygiene; urology. 

A staff of 24 general physicians and 50 
qualified specialists plus qualified technical 
assistants, registered nurses and therapists 
have provided the following services for the 
32-month period ending December 31, 1953: 
18,959 members used the services; 87,691 
services by general physicians (including 
health examinations, emergency care and 
revisits); 106,072 services by specialists; 15,- 
603 radiographic examinations; 142,958 lab- 
oratory procedures; 39,310 physical and re- 
habilitative treatments; 9,561 other thera- 
peutic services provided by paramedical 
personnel; 86,611 prescriptions dispensed in 
the center at cost of pharmaceutical plus the 
container. 

The costs of the services in the center are 
borne both by the members and the em- 
ployers. 

The above impressive record of services 
rendered in the Sidney Hillman Health Cen- 
ter of New York is paralleled in the other 
RE Tf aes sponsored medical cen- 
This humanitarian activity can neither be 
weighed nor measured, but the labor leaders 
and industrialists who have been instru- 
mental in making these services possible are 
more than rewarded when they witness the 
number of members who avail themselves of 
services which are there as a matter of earned 
right and are provided in modern centers 
on a personal level in a pleasant atmosphere 
and surroundings far removed from the out- 
dated cheerless outpatient departments many 
have been forced to use in the past. Rarely 
is there a union member who does not voice 
his or her appreciation for a degree of medi- 
cal security which otherwise they could not 
begin to purchase. 

At the first anniversary of the Sidney Hill- 
man Health Center, Mr. Isidore Grossman, 
president of the New York Clothing Manu- 
facturers’ Exchange, said: 

“The ill face their lot with erect self- 
respect knowing that they will receive the 
best that medical service can provide and 
that is their due. I am glad to have lived 
and witnessed this change, and to have par- 
ticipated, to a slight degree, in forwarding 
such a progressive step.” 

Since home and hospital care are not in- 
cluded in its services the center provides 
physicians who provide home and occasional 
office care to the members with diagnostic 
procedures and consultations they may need 
to assist them in the care of members out- 
side the center. 

In addition, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America includes in its Nation- 
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wide social-insurance program hospital, sur- 


gical, and maternity benefits, life insurance, 


sickness disability, and retirement benefits. 

There is one more interesting aspect to 
this direct action program and that is the 
research programs. Labor, like industry, be- 
lieves that it has a responsibility not only to 
its members, but to the community in gen- 
eral. At the Sidney Hillman Health Center 
in New York City $250,000 was allocated to 
a research fund and the Sidney Hillman 
Foundation added another $50,000. At the 
present time a study is being made in the 
center by a special research team of the 
relationship of diet and ethnic background 
to the development of arteriosclerosis. An- 
other research program is in progress at the 
Philadelphia Sidney Hillman Medical Center 
and a special study is in progress at the Hotel 
Workers Center in New York. 

Labor's interest in this field of direct medi- 
cal service plans has made it aware of the 
need to establish a central agency which 
would collect and maintain Information from 
existing plans bn a current basis and analyze 
the statistics and other pertinent informa- 
tion, recommend the establishment of uni- 
formity in cost and service accounting, make 
the information available to interested per- 
sons and also perhaps provide actual assist- 
ance toward the organization and establish- 
ment of plans and facilities. At a meeting 
of union officers and administrators of labor 
and management direct service programs in 
1952 a committee was appointed to draft 
the bylaws for an organization which will 
have for its functions the above-mentioned 
purposes. It is expected that by making such 
information available to labor-management 
health and welfare trustees and to the ad- 
ministrators of medical care plans it will 
demonstrate the feasibility and practicability 
of direct service plans, indicate how the con- 
sumer dollar can be used most efficiently, 
and provide a forum for discussion of prob- 
lems encountered in the operation of their 
programs. 

The Sidney Hillman Health Centers of 
New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, and 
the Amalgamated Laundry Workers Center 
and all the other programs mentioned are 
part of a significant movement which seems 
to be gaining momentum. The attack on 
the health problem will not wait for legisla- 
tors or organized medicine to join with labor, 
the consumer. Dr. Allan Gregg of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation wrote: 

“One of the most heartening and to me 
significant forces influencing the practice 
of medicine today is the intelligence and 
the conviction with which health is being 
helped by the labor unions.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FEDERAL ACTION 


The Federal Government can be of further 
assistance in this progressive movement: 

1, By passing legislation which will pro- 
vide loans to labor-management health and 
welfare funds, to consumer sponsored plans, 
hospitals, and other nonprofit organizations 
for the establishment of group practice 
medical centers. 

2. By urging the repeal of State laws 
which have been obstructing the establish- 
ment of nonprofit consumer sponsored group 
practice medical plans, 

3. By taking appropriate action to con- 
vince the officers and leaders in the medical 
profession to cease their constant and more 
recently accelerated campaign of harrass- 
ment of voluntary medical insurance plans 
sponsored by consumer groups. 

4. By establishing a method of providing 
funds to purchase from existing community 
nonprofit plans prepaid comprehensive med- 
ical and hospitalization services for the un- 
employed workers and their families, 

5. By making grants to schools so that 
sufficient physicians, dentists, and other pro- 
Tessional and technical personnel could be 
trained. 
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6. By in the facilities to provide 
medical and rehabilitative services to per- 
sons with mental and chronic ailments. 

7. By estab a coordinated and in- 
tegrated national health insurance program. 

A vigorous health minded legislative pro- 
gram is a positive preventive measure which 
will result in a vigorous healthy America, 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two edito- 
rials and a letter to the editor of the 
Harrisburg Evening News, as follows: 

An editorial entitled “Seaway Is Weak 
Defense, No Economy,” which was pub- 
lished in the Philadephia Inquirer on 
January 9, 1954. 

An editorial entitled “Plugs for Sea- 
way.“ published in the Wilkes-Barre 
Times-Leader-News on December 28, 
1953. 

A letter from Edward T. Moore, con- 
sulting engineer of the General State 
Authority, of Pennsylvania. The letter 
was addressed by him to the editor of 
the Harrisburg Evening News, and was 
published in the January 13, 1954, issue 
of that newspaper, under the headline 
“St. Lawrence Plan Seen Visionary.” 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of January 
9, 1954] 

Seaway Is Weak DEFENSE, No Economy 

Because we subscribe wholeheartedly to 
the broad principles in President Elsenhow- 
er's state of the Union message to Congress 
does not, of course, mean that we say yes“ 
to every recommendation he makes, 

To put it bluntly. we think the President 
has been sold a bill of goods on the St. Law- 
rence seaway, and we hope Congress wiil save 
his administration from making the serious 
mistake of spending billions on that boon- 
doggie. 

Mr. Eisenhower supports the seaway for 
security as well as for economic reasons. He 
does not go into detall on those reasons, but 
we belleve he has been badly misinformed 
concerning this proposal, which, the facts 
show, would promote neither our defense nor 
our economy. 

Let's first look at the economic facts. The 
United States Army engineers, in 1948, esti- 
mated that the St. Lawrence seaway, at that 
time, would cost over $800 million for a 27- 
foot channel, and over $134 billion for a 
35-foot channel. This did not include the 
cost of deepening harbors, dredging harbor 
approaches and dock construction. Obvi- 
ously, all those costs would be much higher 
today than in 1948. 

There is a second set of economic facts. 
The St. Lawrence seaway is purposely de- 
signed to divert shipping from east-coast 
ports, including Philadelphia. It is frankly 
intended to benefit another section of the 
country at our expense. It is admitted that 
if the hopes of seaway backers are realized, 
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millions in the eastern Atlantic States will 
find their commerce, industry, and livelli- 
hoods undermined, 

Easterners have been called selfish for ob- 
jecting to that. But if there is any motive 
more selfish than a proposal to tax the whole 
country for a seaway of limited benefit to a 
limited area, then we don't know what it 18. 

In short, the seaway is not only costly 
and uneconomic in itself, but one of its 
avowed goals is to undermine the economy of 
one of the largest taxpaying areas of the 
Nation, 

We will be told that all this is outweighed 
by the value of the seaway to national de- 
fense. 

Let’s look at the facts here, too. Let's 
consider, first, a fact which the most ardent 
seaway propagandists do not deny—that the 
seaway will be icebound, frozen up, out of 
business for at least 4 or 5 months of each 
year. 

Its construction calls for several dozen 
locks, all of which would be vulnerable 
targets for a bombing mission, and any 
one of which, disabled, would shut down 
much of the seaway for an indefinite period. 

Finally, as to the argument that the sea- 
way is needed to transport iron ore from 
Labrador and Venezuela, ore shipments over 
the long and tortuous route would be highly 
vulnerable in wartime; and that very slow 
haul would, again in wartime, probably force 
use of faster and better protected means of 
transport not only for ore but for all defense 
shipping in the St. Lawrence area. 

Now suppose a defense emergency does not 
arise in warm weather. Suppose it arises 
in winter. Then the seaway would be as 
useless as a fifth wheel on on a two-wheeler 
bike. 

That's why we believe the President has 
been misinformed. To cut expenditures for 
our armed services on one hand, and spend 
billions for a yulnerable seaway is a concept 
of defense mighty difficult to understand save 
in the light of political pressure from Mid- 
west politicians, 

Above all, it is dimcut to see how the pro- 
posal to spend vast sums on the seaway can 
be reconciled with the administration's tax 
and economy policies, 
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[From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader- 
News of December 28, 1953] 
PLUGS ron SEAWAY 

The National Geographic Society has pre- 
pared a new map of the Great Lakes, point- 
ing out that these bodies constitute about 
a third of the earth's sweetwater and nearly 
a third of the United States population is 
in the area, including 3 of the Nations 7 
largest cities. 

This is one of several plugs that have ap- 
peared in recent weeks. Maybe we are un- 
duly suspicious or sensitive, but this 
emphasis on the importance of the Great 
Lakes seems to be more than coincidence. 
With a new drive for the St. Lawrence sea- 
way due at the session of Congress opening 
next month, could it be part of the buildup 
to soften opposition? 

Advocates of the seaway have tried just 
about everything legitimate and illegitimate 
to foist the seaway on the American people. 
It has been misrepresented as a war project 
and as a peacetime necessity. Its proponents 
hope with the strength of the new adminis- 
tration behind it the scheme will be forced 
through Congress and the United States 
taxpayers will be saddled with the costs 
at a time when economy is supposed to be 
practiced. 

We are told the Great Lakes, in all like- 
lihood, can be seen from the moon. The 
St. Lawrence seaway can be seen from the 
anthracite region as a fraud on the American 
people, 
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[From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Evening News 
of January 13, 1954] 
Sr. Lawrence PLAN SEEN VISIONARY 


Eprror: Referring to your editorial of Jan- 
uary 9 stating: Although Pennsylvania does 
not have immediate interest in the contro- 
versial St. Lawrence seaway * * *,” since 
when has Pennsylvania ceased having an 
abiding interest in this project? Since when 
has Pennsylvania ceased relinquishing its 
efforts to defeat this visionary monstrosity? 

All of the great ports of the eastern sea- 
board, most of the chambers of commerce, 
the coal industry, the railroads, and a host 
of others are yigorously opposed and the 
writer has repeatedly appeared before com- 
mittees of Congress in opposition. This can 
be verfied from the record. -My reasons for 
opposing this project after studying the 
matter for over 25 years are: 

1, The estimated cost of the seaway and 
power project is $818 million. However, this 
does not include the cost of deepening har- 
bors on the Great Lakes, providing turning 
basins, rock excavation of which there would 
be an immense amount, or en g the 
capacity of the present Welland Canal. 
These considerations plus rising costs of 
labor and material, plus increasing the pro- 
posed 27-foot depth of channel to a more 
adequate one of 30 to 35 feet will cost over 
$2 billion. Remember, a 27-foot channel 
would only permit entrance to less than 10 
percent of American flag ships while permit- 
ting entrance to 95 percent of foreign flag 
ships. 

2. Revenue derived from tolls and electric 
power will not be sufficient to carry the an- 
nual charges, for the reason that the ton- 
nage capacity of the seaway and therefore 
the income to be derived from traffic is 
limited by the capacity of the present Wel- 
land Canal—not more than 25 million tons 
per annum. The project is financially un- 
sound and a distinct liability. 

3, The seaway can never be considered 9s 
a military asset, for it would be extremely 
vulnerable, besides being a vast and difficult 
area to defend. 

4. As a direct public-works program to 
bolster unemployment, it might be stated 
that public works are notoriously slow as 
a contracyclical device. Projects sponsored 
early by the New Deal were not fully effec- 
tive until 1936, or well after the depression 
had touched bottom. 

Indeed, we opponents will continue our 
efforts to defeat this project for there is no 
sound basis—either financial, economic, en- 
gineering, industrial, or commercial—on 
which to promulgate legislation leading to 
the construction of the seaway. There is 
no solid basis for supposing that the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project would 
result in any overall economies whatever 
Edward T. Moore, consulting engineer, gen- 
eral State authority. 


A Coffeeless Wednesday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, there is considerable talk about 
the high price of coffee. I think we are 
all concerned about it. I know that the 
workingmen in my district are deeply 
concerned and they are demanding a 
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good cup of coffee for 5 cents and it 
should be available to them at that price. 

The question seems to be, What can 
we do about it? I think we can do 
something about it. We do not want to 
return to Government price controls 
again but if the people will voluntarily 
refrain from using coffee for 1 day a 
week, supply and demand will compel a 
reduction in the price of coffee. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to propose 
that the people of this country volun- 
tarily agree not to use coffee on Wednes- 
day of each week. My plan is, therefore, 
a coffeeless Wednesday. If we do that, 
good coffee will be available at reason- 
able prices. 


Joseph W. Childs, Vice President, United 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum, and Plastic 
Workers of America, CIO, Testifies Be- 
fore House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee on His Union’s Health 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
testimony given on Tuesday, January 19, 
1954, before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee at its hearing to 
develop a health program, by Mr. Joseph 
W. Childs, vice president of the United 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum, and Plastic 
Workers of America, CIO, is highly im- 
portant. Mr. Childs worked practically 
all of his life in the rubber industry. For 
a term of 2 years he served as a member 
of the Akron city council. He is now 
vice president of the United Rubber 
Workers of America and a member of the 
executive board of the Congress of In- 
dustrial organizations. 

Mr. Childs’ statement, outlining the 
health program of his union, is as fol- 
lows: 

My name is Joseph W. Childs, I am vice 
president of the United Rubber, Cork, Lino- 
leum; and Plastic Workers of America, CIO. 
Our organization is the collective-bargaining 
agent for approximately 200,000 people in the 
rubber and several allied industries. These 
workers are organized into 330 locals in 32 
States and 2 Provinces of Canada. 

I want to express my appreciation to the 
committee for the opportunity to present the 
views of our organization on voluntary health 
programs. We feel this is a subject of great 
importance not only to the workers who are 
represented by our organization but to all 
citizens. 

We have been dealing with the problem of 
voluntary health protection for a number of 
years. It is our hope that the experience 
which I will relate to the committee will help 
in formulating legislation that will contrib- 
ute to a fuller and more adequate program of 
voluntary health protection for all Ameri- 
cans, 

I. EXTENT OF COVERAGE 


Before April of 1953 the vast majority of 
our members were covered by health pro- 


-program is naturally far smaller. 
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grams which provided for the payment of $7 
to $9 a day for a hospital room for 31 days, 
870 to $90 for miscellaneous hospital ex- 
penses, and a maximum of $150 in surgical 
benefits. These programs were financed, for 
the most part, by the employees. 

For years we had recognized that these 
benefits were far too meager to provide ade- 
quate protection against hospital and sur- 
gical bills. In our negotiations from 1947 on, 
we stressed improving hospital and medical 
protection. 

On the basis of spot checks, we found the 
hospitalization insurance, at best, covered 
only 50 percent of the bill. Also, surgical 
benefits covered approximately 60 percent of 
surgical charges, 

Need for higher wages, pensions, and the 
improvement of other economic conditions 
absorbed the total money settlements we 
were able to win from 1947 to 1952. Thou- 
sands of our members who had experiences 
with the inadequacies of health programs 
urged the negotiating teams in 1953 to em- 
phasize substantial improvement in the hos- 
pital and medical insurance programa. 

In April of 1953, we won an entirely new 
program from the United States Rubber Co, 
on hospital and surgical coverage. That 
company was not obligated to bargain on 
these issues at that particular time, but to 
its credit, it voluntarily negotiated improve- 
ment in these programs. 

Under the agreement reached, all em- 
ployees and their dependents receive 120 days 
of hospital care in a semiprivate room plus 
full payment of all hospital charges. A sec- 
ond part of the program provides for a $3 
allowance for medical visits while an em- 
ployee or his dependent is confined to a hos- 
pital. A surgical schedule was adopted pro- 
viding for a maximum fee allowance of $250. 
The surgical schedule was arrived at through 
a study of the surgical schedules which med- 
ical societies in 27 States have adopted under 
Blue Shield arrangements, These are ac- 
cepted as full payment schedules for indi- 
viduals within certain income brackets. 
The full cost of this protection’ was under- 
written by the United States Rubber Co. 

Generally, this program was the pattern 
for the other rubber companies with whom 
we bargained during the remaining months 
of 1953. 

In summary, coverage for hospitalization, 
surgical, and medical expenses for our or- 
ganization is as follows: 

(a) One hundred thirty-five thousand em- 
ployees in the rubber and allied industries in 
the United States now have insurance which 
provides semiprivate room accommodations 
for 120 days, a $250 surgical schedule, and 
$3 daily in-hospital medical visit program. 
The total number of people covered by this 
program amounts to approximately 450,000 
when the number of dependents are included. 

(b) The remaining members of our organ- 
ization in almost every case do have some 
form of hospital, surgical, and medical pro- 
tection. For this group, protection still is 
far from adequate. As contracts covering 
these members reopen, we will attempt to 
negotiate the same program we have gained 
for about 70 percent of our members. 

(c) Approximately 100,000 of the group 
under (a) above also receive up to $70 for 
X-rays outside of a hospital for diagnostic 


urposes. 

The cost of the programs covering the 
135,000 workers and their families comes to 
about 88.50 per employee per month, or ap- 
proximately $100 per employee per year. In 
other words, the rubber companies which 
have placed this program into effect are 
paying approximately $13.5 million annually 
for the protection for employees and their 
dependents. 

The cost of the protection for those mem- 
bers who have the less adequate type of 
Overall, 
the average cost for the more limited pro- 
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grams amounts to about $40 to §50 per em- 
ployee per year. 
It. MEDICAL PROTECTION AGAINST MAJOR ILLNESS 

We are very proud of these full hospitali- 
zation and surgical programs. We recog- 
nize that they do not cover serious medical 
expenses, especially when an employee is not 
confined to a hospital. If an employee were 
hospitalized, our programs would cover ex- 
penses no matter how high, for 120 days. 
Beyond that period, unless an employee had 
a complete recovery, and was later readmit- 
ted, he would receive no further benelts 
from our programs. 

I would like to say one word at this time, 
and I will elaborate further on it in my 
statement, that the emphasis on protection 
against major medical and surgical expenses, 
we feel, is somewhat misplaced. Many such 
expenses arise from illnesses and diseases 
which, if detected in their early stages, would 
not have the chance to develop into serious 
cases. I am thnking especially of the early 
detection of such diseases as cancer, dia- 
betes, heart conditions, and other such 
chronic illnesses. Money spent for insur- 
ance against major medical and surgical ex- 
penses is money spent to cure a condition 
that might have been prevented if diagnostic 
care were available. 

In most of the forms of such catastrophe 
insurance which I have seen, the insurance 
companies have insisted that the individual 
pay a percentage of the total bill, Even 
where the percentage seems small—for ex- 
ample, 25 percent, the burden upon the 
individual becomes far too severe when the 
total bill runs Into the thousands, 

But even if this aspect of the insurance 
could be remedied, it still seems to us that 
@ more sensible use of the money needed for 
castrostrophe insurance would be for a well- 
integrated health program including early 
diagnostic care. 


III. ARRANGEMENTS WITH DOCTORS AND 
HOSPITALS 


Relationships with doctors and hospitals 
have not been good. In Akron there are 
about 50,000 rubber workers who, with their 
families, make up a group of somewhat over 
150,000 persons out of a total population 
of about 275,000. We have had a number of 
meetings with the medical society there. 
All attempts to come to an agreement with 
the executive council of that society on a 
surgical schedule which would be accepted 
as a full payment schedule failed. 

We were willing to have surgical allow- 
ances paid directly to the doctors if the 
doctors were willing to accept the fees as 
full payment for services performed: You 
will note thet in an early part of my state- 
ment I mentioned that the $250 surgical fee 
schedule we developed during our negotia- 
tions was as high or higher than those 
schedules accepted as full payment by doc- 
tors in 27 other States for persons within 
certain income brackets. Unfortunately, the 
Ohio State Medical Association has consist- 
ently refused to adopt any such schedule. 

Under our programs, workers are per- 
mitted to choose any surgeon. We know 
that a number of surgeons are charging no 
more than is specified in the schedule. On 
the other hand, just as under the $150 sched- 
ules, and the $200 schedules, there is a large 
majority of surgeons who now charge over 
and above the amount provided by the 8230 
coverage. Thus, increasing the surgical al- 
lowances has not benefited the employee 
concerned. In other words, a $150 opera- 
tions schedule left an employee with a $25 
to $50 doctor bill; a $200 schedule still left 
a $25 to 650 bill. We now find the $250 sur- 
gical schedule still falls short by upwards of 
$25. Even in some localities where a 8300 
schedule was effected, doctor bills are greater 
than the schedule provides. 

Apparently, what we have been doing in 
the past several years by increasing surgical 
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fee allowances is raising medical Incomes 
and not increasing protection for our 
members. 

We recognize that this has important im- 
Plications for those in the community who 
do not have insurance against surgical ex- 
penses, 

In contrast, we are encouraged by those 
medical societies which are revamping their 
Practices. They are adopting service pro- 
grams, both for operations and in a number 
Of cases, for home and office visits. 

We are also impressed and encouraged by 
What physicians in Canada have agreed to 
do. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in 
Canada, where we represent the employees, 
has just ngreed to a new type of health pro- 
Gram incorporating some of the improve- 
ments F have discussed above. Interestingly 
enough, the Ontario medical societies have 
formed an organization known as the Physi- 
cians’ Service, Inc., a nonprofit, provincewide 
organization as a method of bringing medi- 
Cal, surgical, and obstetrical service to the 
people of the province on a low-cost, monthly 
prepayment basis. 

In short, the doctors in Ontario have agreed 
to a complete service plan. Under this pro- 
gram for a fixed monthly premium, the indi- 
vidual can merely present his identification 
card to any participating medical practi- 
tioner, who then sends his statement directly 
to Physicians’ Service, Inc. Benefits under 
that program are very comprehensive, indeed. 
They include the personal services of a doctor 
in the office, home, or hospital; they include 
diagnosis; medical care for illness; consulta- 
tion; all surgical operations, and a wide 
Variety of other medical care. 

Under our health programs, most of which 
are written with insurance companies, money 
for hospital expenses may be paid directly 
to the patient. Experience has shown that 
most members assign the benefits to the hos- 
pital directly. 

There have been a number of problems in 
dur relationships with the hospitals. In 
Akron there is not one single representative 
from labor on any of the hospital boards of 
trustees. These boards exercise all policy- 
making decisions, and yet the largest group 
for whom-they make such decisions have no 
representation, 8 

We recognize that gaining representatlon 
on hospital boards is our problem, but we 
would like to note the freezing out of labor 
representation that has taken place in the 
Akron area as typical of the attitude we have 
encountered on the part of many hospitals 
in most commiunities where we have 
members. 

Another aspect of hospitalization coverage 
Which is quite disturbing to us is the con- 
Stant increase in hospital charges. Though 
dur members are now insured full payment 
for a semiprivate room and all other ex- 
penses incurred while in the hospital, we 
Still feel a strong responsibility to the com- 
munity in seeing to it that hospital charges 
are kept reasonable for everyone. 

In the past, as hospital rates were in- 
creased, workers were required to purchase 
Additional insurance to help cover their 
hospital bills, The underwriters of this hos- 
pital insurance, both private companies and 
Biue Cross, were unable and/or unwilling 
to check this upward spiraling of room rates. 

Actually, higher room rates meant higher 
Premiums and thus higher total income for 
the carriers, 

I have been told that what has been 
happening to hospital rates in Akron is not 
unusual. In the four main hospitals, semi- 
private room rates have increased tremen- 
cously. In April 1949, the average semi- 
private room charge was $9 to $10 a day. 
Today, the semiprivate rooms average from 
$15.50 to 618 a day. Thus, in less than 5 
years, Semiprivate rooms in Akron have in- 
Creased a minimum of 55 percent, and in 
Some cases, a5 much as 100 percent. 
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Even taking the comparison with early 
1951, the increase has been quite substantial. 
At that time, seimprivate rooms ranged from 
$12.50 to a high of $14.50. The January 
1954 rates show an increase of a minimum 
of 10 percent to 25 percent. Comparable 
figures for increases in ward and private 
room accommodations can also be cited. 

In the following short table, we have 
shown the increase in the rates for hospital 
rooms in the Akron area from April 1949, to 
January 1954: 


Akron hospital-room rates from April 1949 
to January 1954 


r Sem 
Ward private Private 


Children’s Hospital: 


April to £0.50 | $11. 50-613. 00 

March 1951 2 14.00 17. 50- 19. 00 

January 4% 4.00} 15.50 20. 50 
Peoples Hospital 

April 10% — 7. 00 10.00 | 11.00- 14. 80 

April 1071 9. 50 12. 50 14.00- 17.00 

January 195 12.50 | 15.50 | 16.00--24 00 
City Hospital: 

April 1% 7.50 | 10.50 18. 00 

January 1951 10,50 | 14 00 19.00 

January 1% / 14.00 | 17. 00 20. 00 
St. Thomas Hospital: 

April ii. ooo oo 7.25 9.00 11. 00 

August 1051 12 00 12.00 15. 60 

January 105 14.00 | 18. 00 22.00 


We recognize that some of these increases 
are made necessary by factors over which the 
hospitais have no control. On the other 
hand, we cannot but wonder when we see 
hospitais substantially increasing their rates 
for certain services immediately after such 
services have been covered by newly written 
insurance programs. In Akron, in 1948, there 
was a nursery charge of $1 a day for the 
newborn baby. In the early part of 1951 
that fee was raised to 63. Shortly there- 
after, the Blue Cross hospitalization pro- 
grams were in process of being revised to 
cover nursery care (effective September 1, 
1951). Within a few months of that an- 
nounced change on the part of Blue Cross 
coverage, nursery care rates were raised to 
$5 a day, and by the end of 1952 they were 
raised still further to $7 a day. 

, Similarly, as more and more people were 
covered by more comprehensive programs, as 
the table on hospital charges indicates, rates 
continued to move up. Perhaps this was 
merely coincidence, but there is a growing 
feeling among many of our members that 
any Increase in hospital benefits merely re- 
sults shortly thereafter in an increase in 
hospital rates. 

Besides the actual room rate that is 
charged, a look should also be taken at the 
miscellaneous charges, In Akron, for ex- 


“ample, we found that where the daily hos- 


pital room rates were somewhat lower in one 
hospital as compared to another, the miscel- 
laneous charges for drugs, etc., were some- 
what higher, The total charges made by the 
haspitals per day were very, very similar, 
comparing one hospital to another even 
though the dally room charges might have 
varied. (We were fortunate to get such data 
from one of the largest hospitalization pro- 
grams in effect in the Akron area, which had 
received from all the hospitals information 
on both the average daily room rates as 
well as the average daily hospital charges 
over and above the room rate.) 

Accurate cost figures of hospital admin- 
istration are not published by Akron area 
hospitals, though these organizations are, in 
a sense, community bodies, They are all 
supposedly nonprofit organizations and, in 
theory, at least, devoted to serving the needs 
of the citizens. However, a few years ago, 
the head of one of the largest groups in the 
Akron area covered by hospitalization in- 
surance had this to say about the way 
hospitals were being run: 
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“Hospitals have continued to take advan- 
tage of the changes we have made in our 
benefit programs for people who are hospital- 
ized. The hospitals have lost the common 
touch they once had. They have lost the 
main purpose for which they were once or- 
ganized. Instead of being organizations of 
mercy dedicated to helping the people of 
the community they have, more and more, 
turned their atention to becoming high 
profitmaking institutions.“ 

Certainly, it is not too much to expect 
that hospitals have their records audited 
and made public so that the community can 
have any doubts cleared concerning financial 
aspects of hospital administration. 


IV. SOME OF THE GAPS WE SEE IN VOLUNTARY 
HEALTH PROGRAMS 


From our experience, we are convinced 
there are some major weaknesses in volun- 
tary health programs as they now exist. 

(a) Perhaps the biggest failing in these 
programs is that they do not cover most 
medical expenses. At present insurance for 
either home or office medical visits is either 
not available or is far too expensive. 

We know that our program, advanced as 
it is, pays only 50 percent of our members’ 
medical bills. 

No program which does not permit rather 
extensive diagnostic and preventive medi- 
cal treatment can meet the major medical 
expenses that an Individual is sure to incur. 

A typical example of some out-patient 
care and therapy came to our attention 
recently. There are 30 treatments required 
in this cancer case which are then stopped 
Tor 30 days, and then another series of 30 
treatments is needed. The cost of each 
series of 30 treatments is $250. Thus, within 
the 3-month period, this member of our 
union will be faced with a $500 medical bill 
which in no way is covered by our ms. 
This is the more spectacular kind of ex- 
pense. There are the countless small items 
of office visits and home calls for a worker 
and his family which amount up to consid- 
erable sums each year. 

(b) Continuity of coverage after employ- 
ees have been separated from the company 
is another problem faced in voluntary health 
insurance, In the past year 20,000 rubber 
workers lost their jobs. Many of these work- 
ers had protection against hospital and med- 
ical expenses under our programs. After a 
short period of layoff, their health insurance 
ended. To be protected, they are compelled 
to buy individual hospital and medical in- 
surance for themselves and their fam- 
ilies on an individual policy basis, which is 
far more expensve than under the group ar- 
rangements. Much of the same holds true 
for thousands of workers who retire each 
year from American industry. £ 

(c) Under voluntary health programs there 
Is practically no control over hospital rates. 
These rates have been soaring upward rapidly 
since 1946. In order for a worker to main- 
tain the same degree of protection, he is 
compelled to pay larger premiums each time 
hospital rates are increased. 

(d) Much of what I have noted above with 
respect to hospital charges holds true for doc- 
tors’ fees. Under voluntary health programs 
now in effect, unless doctors have agreed to 
service schedules, experience has shown that 
their fees have increased sharply which has 
again caused people to pay greater pre- 
miums without recelving the benefits of 
additional protection. 

(e) The constant upward adjustments of 
both hospital rates and health insurance 
premiums is particularly harmful to those 
persons on fixed incomes. Moreover, as hos- 
pital charges and premiums have increased, 
those who are not covered are harmed to a 
far greater degree than those with some 
coverage. 

(f) Another glaring fault in voluntary 
health programs is the reluctance of private 
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carriers to write service plan protection. It 
is our information that the coverage offered 
in the URW health program is among the 
first such underwritten by private carriers. 

(g) We have been very impressed by what 
some organizations have been able to do in 
the way of providing health care on a com- 
pletely integrated basis. A complete health 
plan is operated by the Endicott-Johnson Co. 
in Binghamton, Johnson City, and Endi- 
cott, N. T. A mention of this program in the 
book, Doctors, People, and Government, by 
Dr. James Howard Means, points to a cost 
to the company for a complete health serv- 
ice for the year 1950 of $116.80 per worker. 
There are no restrictions as to the kind of 
disease or type of service that is provided. 
All the people covered by the program—ap- 
proximately 50,000—are treated for any and 
all types of illnesses (pp. 132, 133). 

A somewhat similar type program is oper- 
ated on the west coast by Kaiser Foundation 
health program. I note in the New York 
Times’ report, January 12, 1954, on Mr. 
Kaiser’s testimony before this committee 
that he put forth in some detail the benefits 

under that program. Basically, those pro- 
grams are similar to the ones we have nego- 
tiated most recently, with the important 
addition that all workers have complete out- 
patient care and that all bills are paid in 
full. wen ‘hospitalization and medical. 

It is interesting to note that the cost per 
year for an average group of employed work- 
ers would come to somewhat less than $100 
a year. I am sure comparable figures might 
be advanced for other groups that have sim- 
ilar throughout the country. 

What impresses us is that the rubber com- 
panies are also spending approximately $100 
per year per employee. The rubber com- 
panies’ coverage is definitely limited to hos- 
pitalization, surgical, and in-hospital medi- 
cal expenses. Might not these sums of 
money be sufficient to support a well- 
integrated health program if organized along 
the lines of some of the successful inte- 
grated plans, such as the Kaiser Foundation 
health plan and other programs. 

At this time those integrated health facil- 
ities are not available in many of the areas 
which we have bargaining rights, and in 
their absence we are forced to go along with 
those voluntary health protection programs 
which are available. But these other inte- 
grated programs, with comparable costs for 
far greater service, do serve to throw some 
question on the form, the coverage, and the 
method of operation of the vast majority 
of the voluntary health programs written by 
insurance companies today. x 

These more prevalent types of programs 
might well look toward the integrated health 
programs, techniques, and administration, 
afid seriously consider ways to revise their 
Own programs to provide the well-integrated 
health protection that Americans need and 
deserve at reasonable rates, without increas- 
ing costs, 


Endorsement of Senator Kennedy’s Stand 
on the St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
published in the Woonsocket Call of Jan- 
uary 16 of this year. The Call is an in- 
fluential newspaper in the northern part 
of my State, and is in support and praise 
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of the speech made recently on the floor 
of the Senate by my distinguished col- 
league, the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Kennepy], his speech be- 
ing in support of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way plan. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: f 

COURAGE OF CONVICTION 


For the past 20 years no Member of Con- 
gress from Massachusetts ever took a stand 
on the proposed St. Lawrence seaway except 
to oppose it. The project has been fought 
for that length of time by the port of Boston 
interests for fear that New England in gen- 
erai, and Boston in particular, would suffer. 
Since then, Canada has given broad hints 
that she will go ahead with the project re- 
gardless of what the United States does. 

That is one reason why Massachusetts 
Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY became the first 
Member of Congress from the Bay State to 
stand up and be counted in favor of the St. 
Lawrence project. He wants to be sure that 
the United States is going to be in on the 


Proposal since it's going through anyway. 


And he insists the loss to the port of Bos- 
ton will be negligible. 

Senator KenNepy has more than once 
given evidence that he is a practical think- 
er. In favoring the St. Lawrence seaway 
he has shattered a Massachusetts tradition. 
For many years the St. Lawrence seaway has 
been anathema to Atlantic ports, and partic- 
ularly to Boston, and for that reason oppo- 
sition to it has been traditional among Mas- 
sachusetts Members of Co: 

But Senator Kennepy bolsters his decision 
with documented logic. He notes among 
17 reasons for supporting the seaway, that 
the evidence is conclusive that Canada will 
build it anyway, regardless of the action 
taken in this country; that the loss of trade 
to the port of Boston would, at most, be 
negligible and that railroads might even 
gain in traffic if the seaway were built. 

One striking point that the Senator makes 
is this: 

“To those In my State and elsewhere who 
Oppose our participation in the construction 
of this project for the national security 
merely because the economic benefits go else- 
where, I would say that it has been this 
arbitrary refusal of many New Englanders to 
recognize the legitimate needs and aspira- 
tions of other sections which has contrib- 
uted to the neglect of, and even opposi- 
tion to, the needs of our own region by the 
representatives of other areas.“ 

We know of the opposition of the South 
and West to plans for channeling defense 
contracts to economically distressed areas 
hereabouts. No doubt Mr. KENNEDY, was re- 
ferring to this. He, himself, is opposed to 
provincialism and gives evidence that he 
puts the needs of the Nation ahead of the 
needs of one area. 

It's too bad more Members of Congress 
don’t adopt that same view. 


An Integrated Supply System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following copy of 
a letter addressed by me to the Secretary 
of Defense; 
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Janvary 19, 1954. 
Hon, CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: My great interest in 
the O'Mahoney amendment to the Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriation Act of 1953, 
which is now the law, will naturally be 
understood. 

I would appreciate very much your office 
advising me what has been done in the way 
of implementing section 638, to bring about 
an integrated supply system as indicated by 
the Senate Report 1861. I shall place this 
letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and your 
reply when it is received. 

Thanking you for your usual prompt at- 
tention and with high esteem, I am 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT C. BONNER. 


James Brindle, Acting Director, Social 
Security Department, United Automo- 
bile Workers of America, Testifies Be- 
fore House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee on Developing a 
Health Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
testimony given on Tuesday, January 19, 
1954, before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee at its hearing to 
develop a health program, by Mr. James 
Brindle, acting director of the social se- 
curity department, United Automobile 
Workers of America, is highly important. 
Mr. Brindle has an extensive back- 
ground of public welfare administration 
in the State of Pennsylvania. He has 
been active in the American Public 
Health Association and the American 
‘Public Welfare Association, and was 
chairman of the medical care commit- 
tee of the latter organization, He is now 
acting director of the social security de- 


‘partment of the United Automobile 


Workers. His department advises the 
officers, directors and local unions on 
negotiated pension and health security 
programs. : 

Mr. Brindle’s statement, outlining the 
needs for a health program, is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, my name is James Brindle. 
I am acting director of the social security 
department of the International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, CIO. - 

Labor's interest in developing better health 
protection for workers dates back to the very 
beginnings of American trade unions. The 
earliest programs were cash income arrange- 
‘ments to help tide workers over during pe- 
riods of illness. Unions were also concerned 
Over problems of job-connected illness and 
sought the provision of medical care for 
these disabilities. 

Labor knew there was need for more than 
minimum income during sickness, but there 
were no programs which provided compre- 
hensive health care. To fill this gap, a few 
unions began to operate their own health 
facilities. The Internationa! Ladies Garment 
Workers Union established its health center 
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in 1912. Shortly afterwards the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers also established 
health centers. 

Commercial insurance companies did not 
begin to write health and accident policies 
Until 1921. It was another decade before 
the prepayment principle was utilized for 
hospital and medical-surgical benefits, and 
Only tn the last 10 years has such protection 
for dependents become commonly available. 

Not until the depression of the 1930's did 
unions become generally aware of the mag- 
nitude of the problem and of the inability 
of the individual worker to meet the haz- 
ards of illness. Up to this point labor had 
little interest in Government programs— 
but the shock of the great depression pro- 
vided the necessary impetus to reverse this 
position. From that time on, labor leader- 
ship began in earnest to explore the possi- 
bility of health programs through govern- 
mental actions. But with the reluctance of 
Congress to assume responsibility for com- 
Prehensive social security, including health 
insurance, it is not surprising that unions 
felt it necessary to seek health protection at 
the collective bargaining table. 

It was natural for unions to become con- 
cerned over the ever-present threat of un- 
Predictable and often disastrous medical 
and hospital expenses. Long ago labor real- 
ized the futility of attempting to meet this 
problem by “passing the hat” for unfortu- 
nate members and the inhumanity of per- 
mitting the afflicted to bear the burden 
alone. Prepaid hospital-medical care has be- 
come a key feature of collective bargaining. 
The responsibility of employers for health 
security has been established; under nu- 
merous collective pargaining contracts, em- 
ployers either pay for completely or make 
Substantial contributions toward health pro- 
tection. 

Throughout the country, the Health In- 
surance Council recently reported, some 91.7 
million persons had protection from hos- 
Pitaltzation insurance in 1952; 73 million 
had surgical protection; and 36 million had 
medical expense protection. These are indeed 
impressive figures on coverage. But what do 
they mean in terms of the real problem we 
are here to discuss today? Is it enough to 
Say that 3 out of 5 have hospital insurance 
and that we are therefore making great 
Progress in this area? We think not. These 
figures simply show the phenomenal growth 
which has taken place in health insurance 
in the last decade: only 16 million persons 
had hospitalization insurance in 1941. Un- 
der collective bargaining programs, in 1948, 
3 million persons had some health protec- 
tlon; today, 10 million workers and their 
families have it. This growth demonstrates 
that the American people are interested in 
and are willing to spend substantial sums for 
assurance that when they are hit by illness 
they will get care and will be protected 
against large financial outlays, 

But we must evaluate what these people 
have in the way of protection. The report 
of the President's Commission on the Health 
Needs of the Nation last year stated that 
prepayment programs in this country cover 
Only 15 percent of all nongovernmental ex- 
penditures for medical care. Some attack 
the use of this 15-percent figure, saying that 
it includes such items as toothpaste and em- 
braces other unimportant or uninsurable 
items—but even if we rule out items for 
which the need of a prepayment health pro- 
gram is questionable—there are still vast 
Zaps in prepaid health protection. Where 
are we falling short? To find this out we 
look at the levels of prepaid protection avail- 
able today in most communities. Since I am 
most familiar with our own program, I will 
describe the health features of the UAW- 
CIO’s social security program, and then ex- 
amine how our programs fall short of the 
needed level of protection. 
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Today over a million workers and over two 
million dependents are covered by health 
programs negotiated by the UAW-CIO. Each 
month last year workers and their depend- 
ents received more than $10 million in bene- 
fits. The total exceeded $150 million in 1953. 
In 1949 and 1950, when these programs were 
conceived, the UAW explored the kinds of 
arrangements which could be made through 
both nonprofit prepayment and commercial 
insurance plans. Where available, the 
union chose hospitalization plans which pay 
for specified services in full. Substanttal 
progress has been made in lifting some of 
the barriers to health security, at least so 
far as hospital care is concerned. Today, 
the majority of UAW families in Michigan 
are entitled to full payment of their hospital 
bills for as many as 120 days. In other in- 
dustrial States we can get roughly similar 
service benefits, though there are still many 
areas where available benefits fall short of 
full coverage for hospitalization, and where 
hospitalization benefits are still available 
only on a cash indemnity basis with rela- 
tively low limits. 

The union has found that in very few 
communities are there plans under which 
the full range of necessary and insurable 
surgical- medical services can be secured on a 
prepayment basis. The exceptions—the 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York, 
the Kaiser Health Foundation in California, 
and a few other plans—are noteworthy ex- 
ceptions to this generalization. In Michigan, 
virtually all auto workers who are covered 
under commercial surgical-medical plans 
and Blue Shield are covered only by cash in- 
demnity allowance for medical services. Pre- 


paid surgical-medical plans, on the whole, 


have chosen to cover risks which are most 
easily insured, rather than those which re- 
fiect the most urgent need for health services. 

Most Blue Shield plans have a straight 
cash indemnity program like commercial in- 
surers. A few provide income ceiling plans, 
whereby subscribers with annual incomes 
under a specified ceiling are assured that the 
fee paid by the insurer will be accepted by 
the physician as full payment of his bill. 
In Michigan, for example, physicians partici- 
pate in the Blue Shield plan by agreeing to 
accept the Blue Shield payment in full for 
those subscribers with income under the 
ceiling. In 1951 Michigan Medical Service 
(Blue Shield) introduced a $5,000 income 
celling contract for families. Formerly they 
provided only for a $2,500 ceiling. Full pay- 
ment of surgical and in-hospital medical 
care is now also offered for single workers 
whose earnings are $3,750. These earnings 
ceilings are too low. Furthermore, this con- 
tract is expensive, which accounts for the 
small proportion of Michigan medical serv- 
ice members who have subscribed for it. 
And, already, surgeons are beginning to press 
for a still higher schedule of fees and are 
beginning to charge added fees even to those 
with income below the specified ceiling. 

The cost of this health protection varies, 
of course, with the area. The financing ar- 
rangements which have been established 
under collective bargaining vary with the 
particular bargaining situation, but the pat- 
tern in the auto industry has been to win at 
least a 50-50 split between worker and em- 
ployer of the cost of hospital-surgical- 
medical insurance for the worker and his 
family. In Michigan, the annual premium 
for Blue Cross-Blue Shield for a family runs 
now to approximately $110. Thus, the work- 
er and his employer each spend about 655 
& year for this protection. In other areas 
where costs may be lower, or protection less 
comprehensive, premiums are slightly less. 

Does this expenditure of $110 a year in 
behalf of a worker's health insurance mean 
that he is assured of full protection? It 
does not. Restriction of Blue Cross cover- 
age to hospitalized illness rules out prac- 
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tically all preventive and diagnostic care. 
‘The plans are in the unsound position of 
paying for costly illnesses often too late 
when the subscriber is hospitalized, but 
ignoring his needs when illness first shows 
itself or when it may be avoided entirely. 

And even where the hospital bill is paid 
in full there is still a sizable direct supple- 
mentary expenditure on doctor bills. In 
Michigan only about 3 percent of the auto 
workers with surgical-medical coverage are 
entitled to fully paid benefits for in-hospital 
medical and surgical care. In practice many 
surgeons take for granted the insurance 
money is already earmarked for them. Too 
often they consider it as free.“ In virtual 
disregard of the insurance, they charge such 
additional amounts as they Judge the patient 
can be persuaded to pay. Although the 
workers have already paid for insurance, 
either through payroll deductions or by em- 
ployer payments in lleu of wages, the benefits 
are not given the same weight by the physi- 
cian as the out-of-pocket payments by the 
worker. 

The UAW-CIO has tested the actual pro- 
tection provided by surgical insurance. One 
group of 20,000 employees and dependents 
increased its surgical insurance to a 6200 
maximum schedule. This plan paid $100 for 
an appendectomy, $30 for a tonsillectomy, 
$125 for a double hernia, etc. Every surgical 
operation which occurred in a sample period 
was recorded. The average allowance paid 
by insurance was $51.52. The surgeon's 
charges averaged $80.13, requiring the em- 
ployee to pay an additional $28.61. In only 
1 case out of 12 was the bill paid in full. 

Another group tried a higher schedule of 
benefits—the fees prescribed under the 
Michigan Veterans’ Administration schedule, 
which were accepted as full payment by 
physicians under the Veterans’ Administra- 
tien home-care program. Here insurance 
payment to doctors ran $77.08. However, 
the surgeons charged $100.07 on the aver- 
age, leaving the employee with bills averag- 
ing $22.99. Although, under this schedule, 
doctors received about $26 more than in the 
first group, from the workers’ standpoint the 
higher-fee schedule brought about relief of 
only $6. J 

Efforts to negotiate still higher indemnity 
schedules to doctors in the hope of securing 
full payment are futile. Two years ago 
Nash-Kelvinator workers at Grand Rapids 
received verbal assurance that their $300 
benefit schedule would mean full payment 
of surgical care; today the physicians are 
no longer honoring this schedule as full 
payment. 

I have made these points in connection 
with your inquiry about the extent and cost 
of present protection only to point up one 
important fact—simply to cite impressive 
aggregates of coverage and show that the 
“ABC Automobile Corp.” is expending so 
many millions of dollars on insurance pre- 
miums does not tell the story. Behind these 
data we must examine the comprehensive- 
ness of care to which people are entitled and 
the true extent of their protection. 

As has been pointed out by other CIO 
union representatives testifying here today, 
their members have problems similar to those 
of auto workers. While hospitalized, they 
need not worry too much about the hospital 
bill, but they have the same thorny problem 
of doctors making unreasonable overcharges 
and of not getting truly comprehensive med- 
ical protection. They have few programs 
for the early detection of disease, diagnosis, 
rehabilitation, or preventive care. 

Through his union, the worker has allo- 
cated in collective bargaining a certain 
amount of money to the purchase of health 
protection—money which he prefers to have 
spent on health protection instead of in the 
form of take-home pay. By his experience 
in the programs now available, he has been 
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gaining the conviction that this money 
doesn't buy what he needs, The rank and 
file of the typical UAW local union want 
better health protection than they now have, 
and they are willing at some sacrifice to pay 
for it through the allocation of additional 
collectively bargained money or by added 


individual contributions. But they must be. 


offered the right type of program. 

I want to spend some time now describing 
the kind of program workers want, indicat- 
ing where most presently available programs 
fall short, and considering how we can move 
toward improving health services for active 
workers, 

We want prepaid medical-care programs 
which will provide preventive, diagnostic, 
curative, and rehabilitative care, both inside 
and outside the hospital. For maximum 
coverage, health education and health coun- 
seling need to be Included. Such programs, 
if generally available, would ‘assure the 
worker and his family of real health secu- 
rity, and such a comprehensive service is 
the only kind that will be acceptable ulti- 
mately. Moreover, prepayment programs 
with the most inclusive services are likely 
to be the most economical in the long run. 

Medical service prepayment plans furnish- 
ing a broad range of needed services require 
an integrated, effective, and efficient organi- 
vation of highly qualified medical and an- 
cillary health personnel, and adequate hos- 
pital and clinic facilities with up-to-date 
equipment. Modern medicine needs the 
team approach typified by a limited num- 
ber of existing group practice clinics and 

itals. There are convincing demon- 
strations that nonprofit voluntary prepaid 
group medical plans furnishing practically 
all needed health services can operate suc- 
cessfully. The Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater New York, the Kaiser Health Foun- 
dation in California, and similar smaller 
plans in other communities provide most 
needed medical services at a cost within 
the reach of the typical American working- 
man, As a matter of fact, the Kaiser pro- 
gram in Oakland costs less than the Blue 
Cross hospitalization and medical-surgical 
plan, and it provides substantially more 
service. Moreover, its premiums have not 
had to be increased as much as those of the 
less comprehensive hospitalization programs. 

The basic problem of how to provide this 
needed range of services through prepay- 
ment for those working and able to pay is 
the problem of how these health services 
are organized. 

A person with unlimited resources and 
expert medical guidance can now get the 
best medical care that medical science knows 
how to provide. But the ordinary citizen, 
in today’s unorganized medical-care market, 
is shopping blind with far too little money 
to buy what he needs even though, by dumb 
luck, he can find out what he ought to 
buy. The President's Commission on Health 
Needs of the Nation characterized the situa- 
tion thus: “The genius for organization so 
characteristic of American life in general 
is conspicuous in health services by its ab- 
sence.” It is evident that the integrated 
way in which the services in thé Kaiser 
plan and in HIP are organized promotes 
economy and efficiency. eening, 
ventive services, health education, and coun- 
seling lead to early treatment for poten- 
tially dangerous health conditions which, 
neglected, would be very expensive to treat. 
Diagnosis and treatment on an outpatient 
basis or at home can substitute, where 
medically indicated, for such service on an 
in-hospital basis and result in substantial 
savings. These few plans offer really inte- 
grated health services, broad in scope, and 
relatively inexpensive. Some of the advan- 
tages of this integrated type of service could 
be offered by the nonprofit prepayment hos- 
pitalization programs that operate in most 
communities. 


pre- 
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Insurance carriers, both commercial and 
nonprofit, too often rather than seeking 
ways to extend their programs, are turn- 
ing in the oppdsite direction—toward fur- 
ther restrictions. 
| Faced with rising costs and the necessity 
for repeated premium increases, Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield are running an intensive 
campaign to reduce overutHization. They 
are asking doctors and subscribers to limit 
their demands for inpatient diagnostic 
services, and they are tightening up on pay- 
ment for services that, by strict construc- 
tion; are not included in their contracts. 
Further limiting services in these programs 
merely intensifies the problem. The answer 
lies in further extension of services. It is 
idle to hope that physicians. will success- 
fully resist the temptation to hospitalize a 
seriously ill or difficult-to-diagnose patient 
who has Blue Cross covernge when the 
patient can't afford to pay for expensive 
diagnostic procedures outside the hospital, 
If the patient’s prepaid protection included 
hospital outpatient diagnostic services 
there would be no such problem. The ex- 
tension of coverage to out-patient diagnos- 
tic services is a must if there is to be con- 
trol of inpatient hospital care demands. 
This further extension of services under 
prepaid health service programs needs to be 
hospital orlented. Provision of these added 
services by a fee-for-service benefit—for ex- 
ample, a fixed dollar allowance for X-ray 
that does not constitute full payment is 
moving in the wrong direction, These 
needed extensions of available medical care 
should be provided in such a manner that 
hospital equipment and organization are 


fully utilized and that the professional’ 


personnel who give the service are adequate- 
ly compensated. Indemnity fees in partial 
payment for these extensions of service, such 
as outpatient diagnosis, would. merely serve 
to enrich a few specialists. It wouldn't pro- 
vide needed service at reasonable cost to 
subscribers. 

Another backward step is the recent 
tendency on the part of some plans to cut 
costs by introducing such features as Ço- 
insurance or deductible insurance, Rep- 
resentatives of the commercial insurance 
companies strongly urged such programs in 
earlier hearings before this committee. 
Nearly all commercial carriers and a few 
nonprofit plans are hailing coinsurance and 
deductible insurance as the answer to the 
problem of increasing medical care costs. 
But what these carriers fail to mention— 
and they surely must be aware of this—is 
that workers have been coinsuring all 
along. For, after all, if a program does not 


provide full service benefits—and most of 


them don't—the worker is always coin- 
suring by paying added fees out of pocket. 

One of the worst of the coinsurance tech- 
niques is where the program offers a flat 
cash allowance and 50 or 75 percent of addi- 
tional costs up to a fixed Iimit—like $1,000. 
The worker has absolutely no insurance un- 
der such schemes—actually, only the carrier 
is insured. Recently the New Jersey Blue 
Cross plan introduced a so-called deducti- 
ble feature, whereby the patient pays 85 
for every day he spends in the hospital. For 
the worker who is hospitalized for a long 
period—say 100 days—this costs him $500, 
when he is least able to afford it. The sav- 
ings in premiums for a family in 1 year 
would amount to $7.08. Significantly, 
unionized workers in New Jersey have unan- 
imously rejected the coinsurance option, 
preferring the full coverage even at the 
higher cost. 

Proponents of such programs say they will 
cut utilization and thereby cut costs; they 
cite automobile insurance as an example of 
the success of the deductible feature. But 
a human being is not Hke a car: he cannot 
function with a broken arm or leg. A cat 


with a smashed fender may not look attrac- 
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tive but it works. We deplore these retro- 
gressive steps. The tactic of reducing the 
cost of needed medical care by erecting eco- 
nomic barriers to it is unacceptable. We 
must find ways to remove the barriers to 
optimum health services, 

Deductible or coinsurance features are 
being widely advocated as methods of meet- 
ing the problem of specific catastrophic ill- 
ness—polio for example. But we belleve 
that most diseases must be provided for in 
an orderly and complete system of prepay- 
mant. The disease-category approach in 
prepayment is a blind alley—a further frag- 
mentation of the problem of health care, 
when further integration is needed. 

One of the most formidable obstacles to 
the solution of our health problems is the 
attitude of the American Medical Associa- 
tion—an organization which should be pro- 
viding the leadership to develop more exten- 
sive programs for meeting the health needs 
of the population. 

When this organization some years ago 
stopped opposing Blue Cross, the weekly 
news magazine Time said: The AMA has 
finally brought itself up to only 20 years 
behind the times.“ Organized medicine has 
not only opposed nearly every legislative 
suggestion for Federal financial aid to a 
wide range of health programs, but it even 
fights voluntary efforts to provide effective 
medical care through prepayment non- 
profit group practice plans. In this latter 
battle, local and State medical societies are 
perversely doing all they can to bring about 
a public demand for true nationalization of 
medical care by attempting to kill off ef- 
fective voluntary efforts to solve the medicale 
care problem. Fortunately, sincere and de- 
voted physicians persist despite AMA cen- 
sure in helping to develop forward-looking 
programs. 

It is not just the Walter Reuthers and 
the George Meanys who are asking the AMA 
to square up to its responsibilities. Benson 
Ford, vice president of the Ford Motor Co. 
general manager of the Lincoln-Mercury di- 
vision and president of the Henry Ford Hos- 
pital, recently said publicly: “Only progres- 
sive thinking and concrete action * * * can 
guarantee that private medicine will stay 
in private hands. While progress toward the 
ideal of an inclusive health system must be 
evolutionary, it must evolute visibly at some- 
thing more than a snail's pace.” 

With growing conviction, representatives 
of both labor and management are anxious 
to experiment further with the possibilities 
of prepaid group practice comprehensive 
medical programs. In a west coast health 
conference last fall, I found myself in con- 
flict with a former AMA president who main- 
tained that these programs provide inferior 
assembly-line medicine and that they would 
lead to socialism. In the debate, the vice 
president for personnel administration of 
a major American business firm joined me 
in demanding that organized medicine stop 
name calling at every attempt to improve 
voluntary health services and pitch in to 
make these experiments in comprehensive 
prepayment programs work. 

In its December 1953 convention in St. 
Louis, the house of delegates of the AMA 
reaffirmed a resolution first adopted in 1037 
which opposes the rather common practice 
of hospitals to provide to patients the serv- 
ices of certain medical specialists unless 
these specialists are allowed to charge an 
individual fee to the patient for each service 
performed, 1 

It is interesting, but painful, to note that 
a 1937 attitude of the AMA expressed in a 
policy statement which sought to narrow 
and restrict the scope of services provided 
by hospitals, has persisted over a period of 
16 years; 16 years during which notable 
technical and organizational advances in 
hospital administration have been made; 16 
years during which voluntary prepaid hos- 
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pitalization came into being and flourished. 
Inclusion under hospital care of the services 
of anasthesiologists, radiologists, patholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, and other specialists has 
been the natural outgrowth of expcrience 
demonstrating the efficiency and economy of 
integrating these with other hospital serv- 
ices. AMA is proposing that the arrange- 
ments flowing out of this evolutionary prog- 
ress be outlawed; le insisting that its sole 
preference be followed in the method by 
which these services are furnished and paid 
for. To yield to this insistence would be to 
block the continuing development on a vol- 
untary basis of increasingly effective, efi- 
cient, and economical hospital care. 

It is apparent that Congress, at present, is 
unwilling to institute a system of universal 
national bealth insurance to provide ade- 
quate Bnancing of minimum health services. 
Such a program has long bad the consistent 
support of majo labor groups. In reject- 
ing such a system and at the same time 
agreeing that all Americans irrespective of 
ability to pay must have access to adequate 
medical care, Congress has, in effect, pledged 
itself to take action toward solving the 
health problems of the Nation. 

In certain of the recommendations of for- 
mer President Truman's Commission on the 
Health Needs of the Nation, there are sug- 
gestions for increasing the Federal Govern- 
mente expenditures for civilian health ac- 
tivities which were completely acceptable to 
Walter Reuther, president of the CIO; A. J. 
Hayes, of AFL's International Association of 
Machinists, and the other consumer repre- 
sentative, Mrs. Elizabeth Magee. These rec- 
ommendations would meet some of Amer- 
ica’s pressing health needs. 

The whole Commission agreed that phy- 
sicians and other health personnel were in 
short supply. Further Federal funds were 
seen as being necessary to modernize and 
expand the physical facilities of schools for 
training physicians and other health per- 
sonnel and for offering scholarships to ca- 
pable young men and women so that all 
Qualified candidates, and not just the chil- 
Gren: of the well to do, could enter the 
health professions, 

It was also seen as necessary by the Com- 
Mission to further extend the provistons of 
the Hill-Burton Construction Act to mod- 
ernize obsolete health facilities as well as 
to construct needed new hospitals. It is 
ecpecially important that money for con- 
struction and improvement should be made 
available for the types of medical care clin- 
ics and centers around which can be or- 
ganized efficient systems of medical care. 

Another Commission recommendation 
that should be followed is to increase Fed- 
era) grants-in-aid to State and local public 
health departments so that the many Amer- 
ican communities without minimum ade- 
quate public-health services can be covered. 

Instead of the suggested cuts in budget 
for support of medical research, substantial 
expansion of allocations is needed—not only 
for research and exploration in the fleld of 
medical science, but for similar work in the 
difficult field of medical-care administration. 

The Commission's suggestions for devel- 
oping better organization of health services 
through regional coordination of hospitals 
into a bierarchy of facilities heading up to a 
university medical-school hospital would 
pay great dividends in heiping to rationalize 
our organization of medical-care services, 

The Commission's suggestions for Federal 
financial support for more complete indus- 
trial health programs and for meeting the 
health needs of special groups also merit 
serious consideration. 

One of the recommendations made by the 
Commission which has aroused most com- 
ment is its proposal for Federal subsidies 
to provide personal health services, with in- 
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dividual States and local communities elect- 
ing whether or not to participate. We can- 
not agree to such a suggestion because we 
believe that success in this area is contingent 
on assuring coverage of every citizen in every 
State. 

Large labor organizations have supported 
a system of universal health insurance as a 
means to this end. Since Congress is appar- 
ently unwilling to accept this method for 
assuring complete coverage it should at least 
tackle the problem of enabling citizens who 
are retired, unemployed, or for other reasons 
without adequate income, to avail them- 
selves of the kind of complete prepaid health 
protection a worker is able to purchase for 
himself and his family under a well-designed 
plan. Obviously, pioneering and experi- 
mentation js needed in this direction. 

Certainly prepaid hospitalization or 
‘broader health coverage could be included 
in the OASI system. 

Consciousness of the need for prepaid hos- 
pitalization has been evidenced among UAW 
pensioners. Nearly 70 percent of those ell- 
gible have elected to pay from their pensions 
for continuing coverage after retirement. 

Numerous legislative proposals have been 
submitted to Congress in the past few years 
to ust Federal funds in various ways to 
bolster up the operation of voluntary prepaid 
health plans. There has been some sugges- 
tion that commercial insurance companies 
as well as the nonprofit plans be covered by 
reinsurance or subsidy schemes. We are 
convinced that the insurance industry is rich 
enough to handle its own health reinsurance 
without Government help. In any event, 
the types of coverage sold by commercial 
insurers do not offer broad or complete 
enough protection to meet the needs of 
American people. 

One suggested method for subsidizing non- 
profit health plans would grant Federal 
funds to the States to enable those with 
insufficient funds to participate in the exist- 
ing plans and thus to extend coverage. Some 
of these legislative proposals include a yard- 
stick for measuring the scope ot protection 
offered but unfortunately such criteria are 
not mandatory. A second legislative pro- 
posal—and one which the chairman of this 
committee supports—would reinsure private 
plans against the cost of unusually expensive 
cases—I believe the amount is $1,000. 

Whatever the method used. subsidy or 
reinsurance, we in the UAW-CIO do not be- 
Neve that Federal funds should subsidize in- 
adequate and inefficient medical care. We 
believe that, as a condition of Federal funds, 
a law should require voluntary nonprofit 
prepaid health plans to provide truly com- 
prehensive health protection, that they have 
consumer representation on their govern- 
ing bodies at least equal in numbers to repre- 
sentatives of those who provide the services, 
and that they are efficiently and effectively 
organized and administered. Only in this 
way can there be assurance that the workers“ 
tax dollars are being effectively used to sup- 
plement their health protection premium 
payments and to cover those who are by 
themselves unable to purchase care. 

It is not easy to be specific about the exact 
form which such legislation should take. 
These committee hearings can, no doubt, 
give sound direction to action contemplated. 
We do believe, however, that the criteria in- 
dicated here must be met in any legislation 
that is enacted. 

The Federal Government must aid and 
encourage the development of adequate 
health services not as a matter of human- 
ity, then as a matter of economy—for the 
entire population. 

We urge this committee to recommend 
legislation which wil mean substantial im- 
provement in the health status of all 
Americans, 
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The Congressional and Judicial Relief Bill 
of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN TRE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Commission appointed by the President 
to make a study of the needs of Mem- 
bers of Congress and the courts for fur- 
ther salaries have now filed their report, 
suggesting $27,500 annually for Mem- 
bers of Congress and the Federal courts. 
With this recommendation before the 
Congressmen, as a public motive, it is 
quite likely that the recommendation 
will be enacted into law. 

In the debate on this proposition I 
propose three things: First, require a 
rollesl] vote on the passage of the bill. 
In the House last time I could not get 
a rollcall on final action. Any Mem- 
ber can demand a rolicall vote, but it 
takes a certain percentage of those pres. 
ent voting for a rollcall vote to get it. 

Now it seems to me that any Member 
wishing to vote more pay should not be 
ashamed to vote “Yes” and have the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD show it. Then 
when this Member comes home for re- 
election the voters will know just where 
he stood on that question. Second, to 
make sure that an increase is not fig- 
ured in in making up salaries for this 
session, there should be an amendment 
placed in the bill making the raise effec- 
tive after the next election. In other 
words, let the people know before a 
Member is elected just what the pay will 
be. There certainly ought to be no ob- 
jection to this, Third, I propose to offer 
an amendment providing that those 
citizens now being supported by Govern- 
ment assistance, such as the aged, the 
blind, and the crippled, as well as de- 
pendent children, be voted an increase 
in pay in the same ratio that the pay 
of Members of Congress is increased. 
For example, I now receive $12,500 an- 
nually and the pay is increased to $27,- 
500 as suggested by this salary Commis- 
sion, then an old-age person now receiv< 
ing from local, State, and Federal as- 
sistance say $42 or $58 per month shall 
have his pay increased 120 percent, the 
same as the proposed congressional sal- 
aries are increased. The man or woman, 
therefore, now receiving $42 would under 
this percentage receive $92.40 per 
month; the man or woman now receiv- 
ing $58 per month would have his pay 
increased 120 percent and receive 
$137.50; if such person were now receiv- 
ing $80 per month, he would receive 
under the percentage $198 per month, 

There certainly should be no objection 
to letting the infirm, the blind and the 
cripples and dependent children in on 
this congressional and judicial relief pro- 
posal. 

The point is made by the advocates 
of this proposal that a hich salary would 
bring to Congress better men. Those 
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who make this argument admit, there- 
fore, that they are not the best men, and 
I presume will retire if the 120-percent 
increase in salary passes. 

All over the United States, there seems 
to be evidence of layoffs in labor that 
may reach alarming proportions. The 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad normally em- 
ploys 55,000 workers in the 13 States 
which the road serves. In the first week 
in January this year, 6,000 employees 
were laid of; now on January 18, an- 
other 5,000 were laid off. In other words, 
in this month alone, 20 percent of the 
normal employment list was laid off. 

The reasons assigned are that the 
business of the road has shrunk, The 
carloading is now 1,500 cars less per day 
than last year. At the present time, the 
officials say, there are 10,000 freight cars 
idle due to lack of traffic. 

If this situation prevails on the Balti- 
more & Ohio system. other railroads 
either are or will soon feel the same im- 
pact of falling business. I am not citing 
this case as an alarmist, but to call at- 
tention to a situation that is most dan- 
gerous if we are to avoid an out-and-out 
depression. 

Word comes from small manufacturing 
plants in various sections of the United 
States that employment lists are grad- 
ually being cut down. Just how wide- 
spread this situation is, I do not under- 
take to say, but there is sufficient evi- 
dence before us now to indicate a drastic 
drop in business and the consequent in- 
crease of unemployed. 

This Congress may not avoid having 
to adopt some widespread-employment 
program, as we are heading again to the 
old relief days of the thirties. 

If the Republican Congress wishes to 
retain the confidence of the voters, it 
will not offer its first relief bill for judges 
and Congressmen. Congressmen can 
very well get along on their present sal- 
aries until the general picture of unem- 
ployment looks more assuring than it 
does now. They will at least be in a 
more favorable position than the dis- 
charged worker, for the worker will have 
no job at all. The job of Congressman 
at $12,500 annually looks better to me 
than no job at all. 

My guess is that if Congressmen vote 
for this increase of 120 percent in their 
salaries and the vote is a rollcall vote, 
that after the next election the unem- 
ployment ranks will be increased. 


Dr. Dean A. Clark, General Director, 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Testi- 
fies Before House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee on Health 


Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 
Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
testimony given on Wednesday, Janu- 
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ary 20, 1954, before the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee at its 
hearing to develop a health program by 
Dr. Dean A. Clark, general director, Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, is highly 
important. 

Dr, Clark has administered a variety 
of medical care programs, some under 
public and others under voluntary aus- 
pices. He has made studies of methods 
for the provision of medical services 
among many different population groups 
and he has written extensively in the 
field of medical care administration. 

After receiving his degree in medicine 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital in 1932, Dr. 
Clark had several years of graduate 
medical education at hospitals and clin- 
ics in New York and Baltimore. In 
1939, he was commissioned in the United 
States Public Health Service, and he 
has been senior surgeon for the Public 
Health Service. In the early days of 
World War II he was detailed by the 
Public Health Service to the Office of 
Civilian Defense where he was chief of 
the hospital section, and later to the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, where he was chief 
medical officer. 

Dr. Clark was active in developing the 
framework for the health insurance plan 
of Greater New York. After its initia- 
tion he served for 4 years as its first 
medical director. In 1949 he resigned 
his position to become general director 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

For several years Dr. Clark has been 
president of the Cooperative Health Fed- 
eration of America, an organization of 
about 20 consumer-sponsored group 
health plans, In 1950, he was appointed 
by the Subcommittee on Health of the 
United States Senate Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare to be consulting 
director to the subcommittee's staff in 
making a nationwide survey on volun- 
tary health insurance and in preparing 
the report of that survey. 

Dr. Clark is a member of the governing 
council of the American Public Health 
Association and chairman of the associa- 
tion’s subcommittee on medical care. He 
was also.a member of President Tru- 
man's Commission on the Health Needs 
of the Nation, and he is the fourth mem- 
ber of that Commission who has ap- 
peared before our committee to give us 
the benefit of his thinking with regard 
to a health program. 

Dr. Clark's statement concerning the 
health needs of the Nation is as follows: 

It is an honor which I greatly appreciate 
to be invited to appear before your distin- 
guished committee to discuss the health 
needs of the Nation. In making this state- 
ment, I should explain that I appear as an 
individual and not as a representative of 
the trustees or staff of the Massachusetts 
general hospital nor of any other organiza- 
tion of which I happen to be a member or 
an officer. 

It is a particular privilege to be here so 
soon after the submission of the President's 
health message, and I shall refer at times to 
the issues discussed therein, but there has 
not been time for me to prepare any full 
written comment upon it, although if de- 
sired, further reference to it might be made 
in informal testimony later. Since it is my 
understanding that what your committee 
desires Is comment upon the general issues 
rather than upon any specific legislative 
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proposals, I shall refer to such proposals for 
purposes of illustration only and not in 
advocating or opposing them. 

At the outset, may I say that I am in 
full agreement with the President's underly- 
ing principle that “The means for achiev- 
ing good health should be accessible to all,” 
and that “a person's location, occupation, 
age, race, creed, or financial status should 
not bar him from enjoying this access.” 

Three questions then arise: (1) How far 
short, if at all, are we of fulfilling this 
principle? (2) If we are short, what are the 
gaps, specifically? and (3) If there are gaps, 
what should be done to fill them? 

In answer to question No. 1, I do not think, 
in spite of our spectacular progress in health, 
so eloquently described by the President, 
that it would be seriously argued by any 
one that we have already achieved the 
President's principle completely. The aged 
people living in many rural areas, certain 
races, and people in poor financial circum- 
stances, to name but a few groups, are toa 
well known to lack the opportunity for com- 
prehensive health services to need further 
documentation here. 

Specifically, what are the gaps? Summar- 
izing them briefly, I should say the principal 
gaps fall into 3 groups: first, shortage of 
trained personnel, and of facilities, both in 
general and, in particular, in certain geo- 
graphical areas; second, inadequate organ- 
ization of existing services to ineet success- 
fully our major needs for preventive medi- 
cine, early diagnosis, adequate treatment, 
and rehabilitation; third, Inadequate meth- 
ods of financing the needed services so that 
all may enjoy them. 

Finally, granting the presence of the gapa 
I have mentioned, what, if anything, should 
be done about them, particularly by the 
Federal Government? 

My serles of proposals—none of which ts 
new or original with me—would here fall 
into 2 categories, not entirely separable from 
each other in either time or place. The 2 
categories might, however, be identified, in 
a rough sort of way, as those dealing with 
preparatory measures—a tooling-up phase, 
as it was put by one of the members of the 
President's Commission on the Health Needs 
of the Nation, on which I had the honor to 
serve in 1952—and those dealing with the 
continuing distribution of services, an “on- 
going phase.“ as it might be termed. 

Among the measures needed for tooling 
up, the most important have to do with 
personnel, facilities, and the organization of 
services. Certainly, some form of assistance 
to Increase our supply of doctors, nurses, 
dentists, and public health workers is neces- 
sary. With the contiued growth of the popu- 
lation, and with the continually increasing 
complexity of the services needed, more 
health personnel of almost all types are 
urgently needed if we are to approach the 
goal set forth by the President. 

Facilities, too, are required. Such meas- 
ures as a continued and broadened Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act, as suggested 
by the President, and the proposal of Mr. 
Wolverton in H. R. 6950 (and the compar- 
able Senate bill introduced by Senator 
HUMPHREY, of Minnesota) seem excellent to 
me. 

These same measures, with thelr empha- 
sis on statewide and regional planning, or- 
ganized group medical practice, and prepay- 
ment for comprehensive medical services, 
would also be of assistance in improving the 
organization of our health services and in 
financing them, too, 

Another important element In tooling up 
is the continuation of Federal grants for 
medical research, also mentioned by the 
President, including, in my Judgment, assist- 
ance In the construction of facilities for such 
research, 

While there are differences of opinion 
about the proper role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the encouragement and financing 
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of these tooling-up measures, I do not 
think many people would question the need 
jor some means to be found to accomplish 
them. My own view is that it is possible as 
Well as desirable for the Federal Government 
to take the lead in solving what is, after all, 
a nationwide problem without, at the same 
time, threatening the freedom of the medical 
echools, hospitals, research laboratories, and 
individuals involved. 

The ongoing phase is far more complex. 
more dificult, and more controversial. In 
this regard, I noted with great satisfaction 
as a former chief medical officer of the Fed- 
eral Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the 
Presidents emphasis on enlarging and 
strengthening our Federal-State program for 
the rehabilitation of the disabled. Certainly 
no program in the health field illustrates 
more distinctly than does rehabilitation that 
feod health pays off: in lower dependency 
and relief costs, in productivity, even in 
personal income taxes. 

This will assist the handicapped, but there 
are other groups for the improvement of 
whose health the Federal Government might, 
I believe, properly take some direct leader- 
ship. I refer particularly to Federal em- 
ployees, people in receipt of federally aided 
public assistance, and persons dependent 
upon old-age and survivors insurance. By 
contributing part or, if need be, all of the 
premiums for prepaid medical care insurence 
Jor these groups, on what might be called 
the employer contribution principle, the 
Federal Government would be aiding where 
aid, in many instances, is badly needed and, 
indirectly, would be stimulating the growth 
of prepaid medical and hospital care plans. 

The groups just mentioned are easily iden- 
tified and are, one way or another, already 
related rather closely to Federal Government 
Operations. But there is a group, much 
harder to define, variously estimated at from 
20 to 40 million in number, who may need 
assistance, at one time or another, in ineet- 
ing medical costs, or even in paying medical 
care insurance premiums, There is also the 
problem of encouraging the dsvelopment of 
the best and most comprehensive prepay- 
ment plans. Should the Federal Govern- 
ment have any part in solving these prob- 
lems? The President's Commission, already 
referred to, felt that at least stimulation 
from the Federal Government was desirable 
im these areas and suggested grants-in-ald 
to the States, on a matching Sasis, for these 
purposes. The idea was to provide grants 
large enough to attract the interest of States 
and local communities, and thus to stimulate 
local initiative, but not so large as to be a 
burdensome Federal expense nor to threaten 
any Federal domination. This still seems 
to me to be an idea worth careful study. 

Yesterday I had an opportunity to confer 
With Mr. Jerry Voorhis, with whom I am 
astociated in the Cooperative Health Fed- 
eration of America, after he had testified 
here. He asked me to say that since he 
had not been able to study the President's 
meséage before testifying, I would be speak- 
ing for both of us in presenting this part of 
my testimony. Specifically, we would urge 
that means be found to place particular em- 
Phasis upon encoureging the establishment 
and growth of comprehensive, direct medical 
service prepayment plans, with organized 
Medical groups to provide the services and 
with the public strongly represented on the 
governing bodies. I refer to plans similar 
in character to the health insurance plan 
of Greater New York, with the establishment 
of which I am proud to have been associated. 
cia ted. 

These plans, though small in number, have 
already amply demonstrated in widely scat- 
tered parts of the country that it is both 
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financially and professionally possible to 
provide comprehensive direct services of high 
quality within the means of large segments 
of the community, particularly when aided 
by employer contributions, 

Mr. Wo.vrnton’s bill for loans to construct 
facilities for such plans would be one help- 
ful measure. Another would be loans or 
grants of capital suficient for organizing 
purposes where a group of citizens has given 
indication that, if financed. it could estab- 
Jish such a plan. Certain restrictive legis- 
lation in the States, and certain opposition 
tactics against such plans by local medical 
societies, would, in some way, have to be 
eliminated for the best promise of success. 


Finally, the proposals for reinsurance for 


certain health insurance plans might be an 
encouragement to the comprehenstve, group- 
practice type of plan, if satisfactory arrangé- 
ments could be worked out. For one thing, 
a reinsurance scheme would need careful 
safeguards to make sure that it was reward- 
ing the most efficiently operated plans and 
not rewarding inefficient or extravagant ones. 
For another thing, care should be taken. as 
is indicated in H. R. 6949—which I realize 
is a bill drawn in 1950 and reintroduced for 
discussion purposes—that premiums be in 
some way related to the subscriber's ability 
to pay. But, on the other hand, in the same 
bill appears a clause (sec. 10 (C), p. 16, 
Hine 4), “that all licensed physicians in the 
State where the association is located shall 
be eligible to render professional services to 
eubscribers” which would seemingly elimt- 
nate comprehensive group practice prepay- 
ment plans by definition, since virtually all 
of them must_of necessity contract with 
limited panels or groups of physicians. 
Here the phraseology might be altered to as- 
sure freedom of the subscriber to select such 
a closed panel plan or not, as he desires. 
Moreover, the possible implied limitation of 
compensated physicians’ visits to 12 In any 
12-month period (p. 15, lines 20-21) would 
be undesirable, from the point of view of a 
comprehensive service plan. 

Perhaps a reinsurance schedule could be 
devised to which the premiums paid by an 
insurance plan would be reduced in amount 
as the comprehensiveness of its benefits to 
subscribers was broadened. This might be 
financially justifiable, I should think, on 
the grounds that in a plan where basic pre- 
ventive, diagnostic, and therapeutic medical 
services of high quality were available to 
subscribers, there would be a much smaller 
(though still appreciable) risk of overwhelm- 
ing expenses connected with catastrophic 
ness. In other words, where a prepayment 
pian is helping to keep its subscribers well, 
treating them early in illness, furnishing 
health education, visiting nurse service in 
the home, and so on, the chances of very 


heavy costs for many serious cases would 


be fewer. 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish again 
to express my appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before you. I wish also 
to summarize my views in this important 
matter by stating that I would urge your 
committee to keep constantly in mind not 
only the financial factors in obtaining medi- 
cal services, important as these are, but also 
the factors directly influencing the health 
of the population and the quality of health 
services it receives. To this end, I would 
emphasize the need for measures to assure 
an adequate supply of well-qualified pro- 
fessional personnel; sufficient modern facil- 
ities; research; and encouragement of medi- 
cal service organizations designed to supply 
comprehensive preventive, diagnostic, and 
therapeutic medical services of the highest 
guality. 
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Ten Eagleson Brothers Establish Record 
for Military Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. SEC REST. Mr. Speaker, Mr. and 
Mrs, Dwight A. Eagleson, of near Winter- 
set, Ohio, have a distinction I do not 
believe is equaled anywhere in the United 
States. Ten of their sons have served 
in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, including service in the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force. The 
record of each has been set forth in an 
excellent article in the Daily Jeffersonian 
of Cambridge, Ohio. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this article which is as follows: 

From the hills of Madison Township to 
the shores of New Guinea, the Solomons, 
Wake Island, Iwo Jima, the Philippines, Oki- 
nawa, Korea, Scandinavia, and South Amer- 
ica went fightin’ men, name o' Eagleson, in 
the farflung rough and rugged conflict known 
as World War II. 

Ten of them, brothers, established a record 
of military service probably unequalled in 
American history—a single family’s unex- 
celled contribution to Uncle Sam's might In 
the titanic struggle against tyranny and 
oppression. 

Seven of them served in combat units. 
Happily, they came through unscathed. 
Three are presently in military training 
camps in this country. 

So if the Dwight A. Eaglesons—dad and 
mother—have a great pride in this record, 
and they naturally do have, they're entitled 
to it. 

The boys, now men of course, were born 
and reared at the Bo Eagleson homestead on 
Route 286, near Winterset. He was their 
grandfather—and one of the most unusual 
characters in Guernsey County history. 

From this farm—where Reverend Bo re- 
paired after exchanging his pulpit for the 
plow—was wont to issue forth, usually astride 
his old mare, in dignified pursuit of his 
agricultural activities. 

For some 80 years in his new calling he 
went his way among the pecple of Cambridge 
and the countryside, a farmer with minis- 
terial bearing and a great sense of humor, 
Along the way be left a great fund of stories, 
incidents, and sayings which today, 30 years 
after his passing, are repeated with relish 
by those who knew him, 

Madison Consolidated High School can 
point to its part in this unusual record. It 
is doubtful if any other sent out as many 
alumni and ex-students to the Nation's wars. 
The Eagleson platoon in its entirety went to 
school there, and left their marks, physically 
and otherwise, there. 

The Eaciesons have 18 children, 11 sons 
and 2 daughters. The ilth boy, Bernie, is 
12, A daughter, Mabel, is in school at Co- 
lumbus. Mrs. Helen Anderson, the other 
daughter, lives in Oxford township. 

A rundown of the decemvirate’s service 
records shows: John, 34, and Edward, 32, were 
with the 37th Ohio (Buckeye) Division in the 
Philippines and the Solomon Islands and 
South Pacific theater during World War II. 

Walter, 33, served with the 8th Infantry 
Division in the latter part of the war in 
Europe. 
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Hervy, 31, saw active service with the Sixth 
Army Engineering Battalion in New Guinea, 
the Philippines, and Korea. 

Clifford, 28, was with the United States 
Marine Corps at Wake Island, Iwo Jima, and 
Okinawa. 

Donald, 27, was in United States maritime 
service in South America and the Scandina- 
vian Peninsula. 3 

Cralg, 24, was recently discharged after 
serving in the Army in the Korean conflict 
and occupational service in Japan. 

Pat, 21, currently is at the United States 
Naval Station, Hutchinson, Kans., studying 
aircraft engineering. 

Denny, 20, is an aviation cadet In the 
United States Air Force training program at 
Vance Field, Enid, Okla. He spent the holl- 
days at the home. 

Bill, 19, is with the United States Navy 
Hospital Corps School at Bainbridge, Md. 

Three of the boys’ uncles live in Cambridge, 
John, Dave, and George. Reverend Hodge, 
Methodist minister at Pittsburgh, and Rev- 
erend Walter, Washington, D C., minister, 
are two more uncles, all sons of Rev. Bo 
Eagleson. 


John W. Edelman, Washington Represent- 
ative, Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, Testifies Before House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee on 


CIO’s Attitude Toward Health Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
testimony given on Tuesday, January 19, 
1954, before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Commfttee at its hearing to 
develop a health program, by Mr. John 
W. Edelman, Washington representative 
of the Textile Workers Union of America, 
is highly important.” Mr. Edelman, who 
is also a member of the national CIO 
committee on legislation, was born in 
my State of New Jersey in 1893, and I 
am proud to state that in 1924 he worked 
on newspapers in my home city of Cam- 
den,N.J. From there, he went to Penn- 
sylvania where he became research di- 
rector of the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers. ¢ 


Mr, Edelman has had many years of 
experience in framing social and labor 
legislation, both State and Federal. Mr. 
Edelman became the Washington repre- 
sentative of the Textile Workers Union 
of America in 1945 and he has continued 
in that post until today. 

Mr. Edelman's statement outlining the 
position of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations with regard to a Federal 
health program is as follows: 

On behalf of the legislative committee of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, I 
wish to express our appreciation for this op- 
portunity to present testimony during this 
constructive series of hearings being con- 
ducted by the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. We have been 
impressed by the serious concern, demon- 
strated by the chairman of this committee 
and the various members who serve with him 
with the very real problem arising out of the 
health needs of the American People, 
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The CIO fixes its policies on all basic 
social issues by adopting resolutions at its 
annual conventions, after close study and 
lively debate of proposed policies by the 
convention resolutions committee. Standing 
committees give continuing study to the sub- 
ject matter of these resolutions during each 
year. Staff and expert recommendations are 
made to the officers and members for revi- 
sions of policy from time to time. 

We mention this fact to emphasize to the 
Members of Congress that our 1953 conven- 
tion resolution on health was not adopted 
perfunctorily and does represent a carefully 
considered conclusion, based on a realistic 
and adequate analysis of the pertinent evi- 
dence, 

Let me also add that in CIO there is gen- 
eral rank and file familiarity with these 
formal convention resolutions. And at 
countless local union meetings each year and 
at our hundreds of educational institutes we 
invite discussions by which we determine 
whether the ordinary unlon member does in 
fact concur with and support these top policy 
declarations. We can say with assurance 
that on this matter of health, our con- 
vention resolutions do express the real feel- 
ings of the great majority of our millions 
of members. Indted, we can say to the 
Members of Congress that there is no subject 
on which the average trade unionist and 
his wife will more quickly speak up than on 
the costs and quality of the health protec- 
tion which is now avallable to the average 
Wage earner. We would not say to this com- 
mittee that most CIO members would be able 
and willing at a moment's notice to testify 
here on the details of National Health In- 
surance legislation, but we do say with com- 
plete conviction that one could pick almost 
any CIO family at random from any place 
in the United States and find a witness who 
would energetically and convincingly tell 
you that on the basis of personal experience, 
sound and dependable health care is now 
beyond thelr means and that they feel 
strongly that this critical need cannot be 
met without governmental intervention. 

We say in all seriousness to the Members 
of Congress that there is widespread and 
deep uneasiness among working people 


everywhere over the fact of constantly in- 


creasing costs of illness and ordinary health 
protection. There is a mounting sense of 
resentment against the failure of our Na- 
tion’s leadership to offer a practical and ac- 
ceptable plan which will protect and improve 
the health of all our people irrespective of 
income. 

The witnesses who will follow me here to- 
day will represent a group of unions whose 
total numerical strength will add up to a 
majority of the 5 million members affillated 
with national CIO. For the record we wish 


to state that we know of no CIO union, even, 


the smallest and most recently organized, 
that has not had a rather extensive and in- 
tensive experience with some effort to afford 
health protection to its members. In some 
cases this experience has been confined to 
the purchase from commercial insurance 
companies of group policies providing a 
given scale of medical or hospital benefits. 
Most CIO unions have contracts with Blue 
Cross; many, If not most, have contracts with 
other voluntary bodies such as Blue Shield. 
The figures on this type of coverage have 
been made available to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. The point 
we wish to make is that we could, if time 
permitted, offer here firsthand testimony 
which would support this same point of 
view and conclusions from all the rest of 
our CIO internationals. 

There would be, of course, many variations 
in the illustrations which additional wit- 
nesses could offer, due to widely different 
types of employment involved and the geo- 
graphical location of the employees. For 
instance, if I were testifying for my own 
union, the Textile Workers Union of America, 
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I should stress, among other points, the 
serious doctor and nurse shortage in many of 
the Southern and outlying communities in 
which textile plants are located. A careful 
analysis of the health problems of cotton- 
textile workers might, and probably would 
show a more serious unbalance as between 
income level and average cost than is the 
case with other workers whose average earn- 
ings are higher. If the CIO Maritime Work- 
ers were to testify, a different set of facts 
would present themselves; if loggers in the 
Northwest or the clerical employees in New 
York City were to write testimony for this 
committee, widely different experiences 
would be presented. 

Despite these variations in ways of life 
among our farflung membership, the amaz- 
ing thing is the essential agreement among 
all of us regarding the proper solution for 
this pressing problem of caring for the health 
needs of the American worker and his fam- 
lly. This solid agreement and vigorous sup- 
port for the CIO position and program, among 
our many unions and our widespread mem- 
bership, is only due to the fact that respond- 
ing to the pressures from the rank and file 
there have been literally thousands of sepa- 
rate and distinct efforts to find means of 
alleviating or solving the health needs of 
these differing groups of workers. It is hard 
economic fact and not theory that has led 
us to the position which we advocate. 

Our continued advocacy of national health 
insurance is based on no doctrinaire basis. 
CIO untons have for years now experimented 
with practically every type of alternative plan 
which is offered as a substitute for national 
health insurance. We have enthusiastically 
participated in different types of voluntary 
plans, some of which are acceptable, and in- 
deed excellent, as far as they go. Yet our 
final conclusion is that national health in- 
surance is the only finally adequate answer 
to this basic need of our people. $ 


Condemnation of Film The French Line by 
the National Legion of Decency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a telegram from Rev. Thomas 
F. Little, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Legion of Decency. Now that the 
Supreme Court has denied to the States 
the right to protect their citizens from 
immoral exhibitions—and I do not quar- 
rel with their interpretation of the Con- 
stitution—we must depend upon the mo- 
tion-picture industry to regulate itself. 
This industry depends upon the public 
for support, and is very sensitive to 
public reaction. It is in this connection 
that such alert and responsible organ- 
izations as the Legion of Decency serve 
not only the public interests, but in the 
long run serve the best interests of the 
motion-picture industry as well. Since 
the States and cities are impotent, the 
people will be compelled to assert their 
views through such organizations as the 
Legion of Decency. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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New Tonk. N. T., January 18, 1954, 
Senatcr Enwin C. JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Permit me to inform you that the National 
Legion of Decency today, January 18, con- 
demned the controyersial RKO film the 
French Line for the following reason: “This 
film contains grossly obscene, suggestive and 
indecent action, costuming and dialogue. 
In incidents of subject matter and treat- 
ment it is gravely offensive to Christian and 
traditional standards of morality and de- 
cency and is capable of grave evil influence 
upon those who patronize it, especially 
youth.” 
Rev. THOMAS F. LITTLE, 
Executive Secretary, 
National Legion of Decency. 


President’s Health Program Gains Warm 
Reception 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, in- 
dicative of the warm reception which 
has been accorded the President's mes- 
sage of last Monday proposing that the 
Means of achieving good health should 
be accessible to all,“ are the following 
editorials from the New York Times, the 
brane Post, and the Washington 

tar: 


From the New York Times of January 19, 
1954] 


Tue RIGHT TO MEDICAL CARE 


President Eisenhower, as was expected, re- 
jected any thought of the socialization of 
Medicine in the message he sent to Congress 
yesterday. However, the President did lay 
down one principle. That principle, as the 
President stated it, is: 

“The means for achieving good health 
mould be accessible to all. A person's loca- 
tion, occupation, age, race, creed, or financial 
Status should not bar him from enjoying 
this access.” 

The President does not advocate a program 
Which will directly achieve this end. He 
does not go as far as the late Senator Taft, 
who would have extended free medical care 
to the estimated 25 percent of the popula- 
tion who cannot pay the whole cost them- 
elves. But the official recognition of a 
Principle should also be a recognition of 
whatever methods are necessary to put the 
Principle into practice. 

The Nation's health, as the President gaid, 
has been improving. The span of life has 
lengthened by 19 years since 100; deaths 
Irom infectious diseases have dropped by 90 
Percent since 1900; the maternal death rate 
is down to less than one-eighth of what it 
was; only 3 percent of the babies born in this 
country die in their first year as against 10 
Percent in 1916. These results have been 
attained by the partnership and teamwork 
Of many practitioners and specialists. How- 
tver much we exalt the gencral practitioner 
Of medicine, he, working by himself, could 
not have achieved this miracle. 

But no final victory has been won over 
discase, nor have we made progress enough 
to satisfy us, The President reminded us 
all of the dreadful toll taken by such dis- 
tases us cancer, heart disease, arthritis, and 
Theumntiem. He pointed out that there 
exlet in our Nation the knowledge and skill 
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to * * © give us all still greater health pro- 
tection and still longer life. The difficulty 
in the situation is that the knowledge and 
skill are expensive and are not available to 
to everybody. 

To overcome this difficulty the President 
recommends certain specific programs. He 
would strengthen the existing Public Health 
Service, especially in its research activities. 
He would set up a limited Federal reinsur- 
ance service to guarantee private and non- 
profit health insurance plans. He would 
simplify the system of grants-in-aid for 
hech services, making them dependent on 
need ra her than on matching funds, re- 
lating them to population and expanding 
them in certain special medical projects. 
He would expand the program of rehabill- 
tating disable persons—it is a scandal that 
only 60,000 disabled individuals are now be- 
ing restored to normal ilfe In a single year, 
whereas there are 2 million such persons, 
with 250,000 added each year, who might be 
returned to productive work. He would 
greatly expand through Federal-State coop- 
eration the facilities for caring for the sick. 
We have now, as he said, 1,060,000 acceptable 
beds in non-Federal hospital services in the 
country. The Nations needs at least an- 
other half million. It also needs special 
and perhaps less costly accommodations for 
the aged, the chronically ill, and others not 
requiring full hospital. services. It needs 
more nonprofit diagnostic or treatment cen- 
ters for ambulatory patients. 

In the final part of his message, as in the 


early portions, the President rejected Gov- 


ernment regimentation of medicine. Very 
few of us would want that sort of thing, any- 
way. But this phase of the problem is not 
the important phase. The task is to improve 
and maintain the health of the Nation. We 
cannot afford to be sick in a time when we 
need strong men for the Armed Forces and 
vigorous men and women to face the physi- 
cal and intellectual tasks at home. If we 
can strengthen the Nation's health without 
socialization and without regimentation we 
can rejoice. The chances sre we can do 
this. But no theory ought to stand in the 
way of making us as well as possible and 
keeping us well as possible. One might say 
that a healthy nation, even with a certain 
amount of Federal interference in its medical 
care, is more likely to be free than a nation 
decentralized, chaotic, and dyspeptic. 

The President has shown his earnestness 
and his sincerity. He has gone beyond the 
promise of his party’s platform. There 
should be no unnecessary delay or impedi- 
ment in putting through the essence of his 
proposals. 


[From the Washington Post of January 19, 
1954] 
HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE 


President Eisenhower's health program is a 
forward-looking but very modest attempt to 
bring better medical care to more Americans. 
It centers its efforts on aiding private health 
insurance plans and on helping States and 
communities to improve rehabilitation and 
hospital facilities. Only by a semantic dis- 
tortion could this be construed as socialized 
medicine. Indeed, the most justified criti- 
cism will be that the program is not bold 
enough. It makes no apparent provision to 
improve care of the medically indigent—the 
persons who cannot pay for health insur- 
ance—and many of its recommendations are 
so general that they cannot be fully ap- 
praised until budget figures are disclosed. 

It is unfortunate that the President was 
not so specific as was the Commission on Fi- 
nancing Hospital Care (which issued its re- 
port on Sunday) in recognizing the need for 
help beyond that which is possible under 
voluntary prepayment plans. Certainly the 
voluntary plans deserve the utmost encour- 
agement. The proposal to set up a limited 
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Federal reinsurance service to back up what 
the President calls better and broader“ pri- 
vate benefits is a worthwhile experiment if 
it will permit the coverage of conditions not 
now underwritten—though we doubt wheth- 
er the 625 million capital fund will be 
enough. Even if this scheme would succeed, 
however, it would still leave unprotected mil- 
Hons of persons not on relief but still unable 
to afford medical care. 

The President's plan makes sense in at- 
tempting to standardize grant-in-aid pro- 
grams on the basis of the greatest help to the 
States with the least financial capacity to 
meet their needs. The emphasis on rehabili- 
tating disabled persons for useful work is 
constructive (and in this connection it is 
important to take note of the private efforts 
of Dr. Paul B. Magnuson in Chicago to pre- 
vent persons injured in industry from going 
on relief rolls), There also is a sound point 
in the President's request for additional aid 
in the construction of diagnostic centers and 
hospitals for care of the chronically ill so as 
to relieve some of the burden on general 
hospitals. 

These proposals are good as far as they go. 
and they place proper stress on local and 
State responsibility. But the program is de- 
ficient in that it ignores the need to train 
more doctors and dentists and skirts the No, 
1 problem of care for the medically indigent. 
The clamor for more drastic remedies arises 
in direct proportion to the degree to which 
such needs are unmet. 

[From the Washington Star of January 19, 
1954] 
THE PRESIDENT ON HEALTH 


President Eisenhower has placed before 
Congress a relatively modest starting pro- 
gram for improving the Nation's health. But 
modest as it is—in the sense that its recom- 
mendations are not so ambitous as those 
contained in the impressive Magnuson re- 
port of 1952—it is nonetheless a program that 
promises to accomplish a lot of good. And it 
has the added virtue, from the standpoint of 
practical politics, of being conservative 
enough to be safe from serious attack by 
either the economy-minded or the foes of 
“socialized medicine.” 

To begin with, the President has based his 
recommendations on the demonstrable fact 
that the United States, although it has made 
striking progress in warring against disease 
and increasing average life expectancy, is not 
yet doing nearly as much as it can and should 
do to become stronger, richer, and happier 
by bettering its physical and mental health. 
There are still far too many unnecessary, 
preventable American deaths every year, and 
the Nation continues to pay a tremendous 
annual economic penalty in the form of lost 
production and lost wages resulting from 
sickness and incapacitation that could be 
sharply reduced by intelligent concerted ac- 
tion on the part of the Federal Government, 
the States, the cities, and all the private and 
public institutions concerned. 

Such action, as the President has said, is 
needed to deal primarily with the fact that 
“Two of the key problems in the field of 
health today are the distribution of medical 
facilities and the costs of medical care.” The 
facilities, together with the professional per- 
sonnel to man them, are far from being ade- 
quate enough to meet present requirements, 
especially in poorer communities and rural 
areas. As for personal expense, since nearly 
50 percent of our homes receive #3,000 or less 
in annual income, great numbers among us 
simply cannot afford to be hospitalized for 
long or to pay out much to doctors or dent- 
ists. Indeed, in the President’s words, 
“Major, long-term illness can become a 
financial catastrophe for a normal Ameri- 
can family.” 

It is because of these and similar consider- 
ations that the President has recommended, 
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among other things, (1) continued Federal 
aid, plus matching State, city, and private 
funds, for hospital construction, but with a 
new emphasis on relatively non- 
costly special-purpose facilities to deal with 
nonacute illnesses and ambulatory cases; (2) 
additional joint expenditures and cooperative 
action to speed up the rehabilitation, year 
by year, of the Nation's 2 million disabled 
citizens—a speedup that would rehabilitate 
at an annual rate of 200,000 by 1959, as 
against the present rate of 60,000; and (3) 
establishment of a Federal reinsurance sery- 
ice, with a capital fund of $25 million, to 
encourage private and nonprofit health-in- 
suranoe organizations to take the extra finan- 
cial risks involved in offering broader protec- 
tion to more families 
In asking for prompt and favorable action 
on this program, the President has been at 
pains to emphasize that his recommenda- 
tions are designed to rule out “socialization.” 
And they certainly seem to do that by mak- 
ing the whole enterprise basically voluntary 
im character and by keeping major control in 
State, local, and private hands. As to costs, 
he has been specific only on his reinsurance 
proposal, but the general tenor of his mes- 
sage plainly indicates that he envisions out- 
lays considerably smaller than those sug- 
gested In the Magnuson report. In any case, 
Congress should respond affirmatively to his 
bearing in mind, as he has said, 
that “The health of our people ts the very 
essence of our vitality; our strength, and our 
progress as a nation.” 


Price Supports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the Wausau Daily Record- 
Herald, Wausau, Wis., of Thursday, Jan- 
uary 14, 1954. The editorial reads as 


follows: 
Paice Surrorrs 
Representative Min R. Lamp, who rep- 
resents in Congress the district which in- 
cludes Wausau, makes a strong point in ad- 
vocating that whatever program of price sup- 
products 


The program involving flexible farm sup- 
porta proposed by the President would seem 
to do that, but sentiment is strong for con- 
tinuation of high mandatory supports for 
some crops, and the odds are that that’s the 
way it will be. 

Representative Lamp notes that the dairy 
industry is now operating under a flexible 
support program, while the so-called basic 


Crops designated as basic are corn, cotton, 
peanuts, rice, tobacco, and wheat. The list 
seems to have been chosen more on a basis 
of poiitics rather than on the basic impor- 
tance of the crops. Certainly milk is baaic- 
ally more important to the American people 
than either tobacco or peanuts, for example. 

As Representative Lamp has pointed out, 
“In order to be just and fair this legislation 
[price-support legislation] should not mere- 
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ly be enacted to favor those agricultural 
commodities that have the most representa- 
tion in Congress.“ And that's exactly what 
seems to have been happening in the past. 


A Flat National Manufacturers’ Excise 
Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill, H. R. 6907, that proposes 
to substitute a flat national manufac- 
turers’ excise tax of 5 percent as a sub- 
stitute for, and in lieu of, our present 
hodge-podge system of national excise 
taxes. A great deal of “dust” and mis- 
information is being stirred up and 
handed out in connection with my bill 
In order to help clear the atmosphere, 
correct the misinformation that is cur- 
rent, and remove the political appre- 
hension that has been created, I offer 
the following discussion of the subject. 
The author is George Ericson, financial 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor. 
The article was carried in the November 
12, 1953 issue of that paper: 

ARGUMENT AGAINST Sates Tax HM LARGELY 
FALSE 
(By George Ericson) 

This week Secretary of the Treasury Hum- 
phrey told an organization in Detroit that 
expenditures of the Natlonal Government 
had to be reduced or additional taxes of soma 
sort would have to be imposed it the coun- 
try was to avoid a big deficit in the next fs- 
cal year. The Treasury faces the loss of 
$10.000,000,000 in taxes early in 1954 follow- 
ing the expiration of the excess profits tax, 
the cut of 10 percent in Individual income 
taxes, and the lowering of other levies to 
which the administration is committed. 
Just what will be done to try to fill the gap 
between expenditure and income must awalt 
the convening of Congress. In the mean- 
time the talk for and against a sales tax as 
an answer to the Treasury's prayer fills the 
air. 
A great cloud of political dust has been 
and is being raised in the discussion of this 
problem. The dispensers of budget wisdom 
would do well to presume that the public has 
intelligence enough to realize if our defense 
expenditures cannot safely be reduced fur- 
ther, then new taxes must be levied to 
Offset those eliminated. The question re- 
solves itself largely to this: How shall the 
additional money be raised? And this in- 
troduces the controversial problem of a gen- 
eral sales tax. 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST SALES TAX 

No one likes taxes, but since they are a 
necessary accompaniment of orderly gov- 
ernment they must be endured. The over- 
riding considerations are that they must 
not only be adequate but falr. If they are 
not adequate, deficits follow, prices go up, 
and the dollar value goes down. If they are 
not fair—that is, if they are not wisely dis- 
tributed—resentment grows and s political 
overturn is likely to take place, among other 
things. 

Can the sales tax be condemned offhand 
by the statement that it is, as put by Sena- 
tor War., of Wisconsin, “unfair and dis- 
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criminatory"? The writer of this article be- 
lieves, to the contrary, that it is the present 
excise taxes that are unfair and discrimina- 
tory, since they arbitrarily burden one class 
of goods and let others go scot-free. Why 
pay on light bulbs but not on heating pads? 

Let us see what ls being said against s 
Federal sales tax, and what is written here 
has reference solely to a manufacturers’ 
sales tax: 

1. It is stated that such a tax Is regres- 
siye (a much-overworked word) in that it 
falls heaviest on the lower-income groups, 
whose income is largely spent for neces- 
sities. 

2. Then it is pointed out that it invades 
a field of taxation hitherto reserved for State 
or local governments. 

3. It is also argued that such a tax will 
be pyramided on the way from the manu- 
facturer to the retailer, thus Increasing the 
price to the consumer unduly. 

4. Moreover, it is feared that it will result 
in demands for wage increases to offset any 
price rise. 

5. It ts being labeled a hidden tax. 

6. Finally, it is charged that it will hurt 
business. 


UNIFORM SALES TAX HELD TO BE FATE 


This column has previously advocated a 
sales tax of some sort to supplement the 
individual and corporate income taxes, 8% 
these have approached the limits of their 
usefulness. Taking the foregoing points in 
order: 

As to regressive characteristics, tt may be 
pointed out that exempting food, rent, and 
medicine would in great measure remove 
the burden of such a tax from those in the 
lower income tax brackets. It could hardly 
be argued that people with small incomes 
should pay nothing for their Government's 
services. What you pay nothing for, you 
are likely to regard as worth nothing- 
Merely for the privilege of being an Ameri- 
can citizen should call forth a regular, if 
small, cash tribute. 

It cannot truthfully be said, therefore. 
that such a tax, exemptions considered, is 
discriminatory or unfair. The rich and 
well to do are still taxed at steeply progres- 
sive rates up to 92 percent of income. A 
consumption tax affects them on thelr 
much-reduced income as it does the poorer 
person, since both are then taxed in pro- 
portion to what each buys. The way to tax 
the wealthy person equitably, therefore, is 
first to reduce him to size, which the income 
tax does, and then treat him as everybody 
else—by a tax which no one can or should 
escape. Millions of people are exempt from 
paying any tax whatever. It is reported that 
$150 billion was legally exempted from taxa- 
tion in 1952. 

PYRZAMIDED TAX CAN BE AVOIDED 

The second point is hardly weighty enough 
to merit much discussion. Under a manu- 
facturers’ tax the States would be left in 
much the same position as now. They al- 
ready have had to struggle with dozens of 
Federal excise taxes, which are but another 
name for selective sales taxes. If a manu- 
facturers’ tax is Imposed, the excise tax 
could be dropped, except those on tobacco 
and alcoholic beverages. Thus it would nob 
compete with a State retail sales tax. 

As to pyramiding, this is largely a bogey 
man introduced to frighten the electorate. 
Canada has a manufacturers’ tax statute in 
which pyramiding is guarded against by the 
legal provision that when one licensed firm 
sells to another licensed firm no sales tax is 
charged. The tax is charged when the ar- 
ticle is sold to the unlicensed purchasor. It 
may be said, too, that this tax causes no ex- 
citement whatever. 

Tt seems feasible for this country to adopt 
some similar legal procedures so that only 
one tax will be met by the consumer, In 
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any event, competition is still a potent force 
to hold prices down. An outstanding su- 
periority of this tax over a retail sales tax is 
that the former would be vastly easier to 
collect and much cheaper to administer. 
This would be so because there are not more 
than 300,000 manufacturers, while there are 
about 3 million retail and service establizh- 
ments, the checking of which would require 
a new army of Federal employees. 

The charge that & sales tax would cause 
unions to ask for wage rises doesn’t seem 
impressive, Unions always demand wage in- 
creases if they see a chance of getting them. 
Many have escalator clauses which take care 
of higher living costs. This argument is 
disposed of by pointing to the $8 billion the 
Treasury is already collecting in sales taxes, 
only it calle them excise taxes. It is ap- 
parent they have no real bearing on union 
wage objectives. 


UNITED STATES SEEN IGNORING 
CONSUMPTION TAXES 


As for being a hidden tax, it is the excise 
taxes which are hidden—such as the 3 per- 
cent levy on freight bills, the 10 percent 
tax on the manufacturer's price of new 
autos, etc., none of which is seen by the 
public. Once a uniform manufacturers’ tax 
is applied, everyone knows it and remembers 
it because it is universal. 

There doesn't seem much substance to the 
charge that such a tax will hurt business. 
The high excise taxes do not appear to have 
caused any diminution in spending. Taxes 
Have to be included in the price of every- 
thing. Hence a sales tax should be regarded 
as a logical supplementary levy to the in- 
come tax. Only in a depression would it be 
felt as onerous. 

Experts say that the United States de- 
pends too much on income levies and not 
enough on consumption or excise taxes, 
which today furnish only about 16 percent of 
its revenue. Western European countries ob- 
tain from 25 to 75 percent of their revenues 
from sales taxes. Except for the Civil War 
period, this country’s only source of revenue 
up until 1913 was consumption taxes. They 
Gid not retard business. In fact, the absence 
of incomes taxes fostered savings and expan- 
kion. 

The advocacy of sales taxes today, how- 
ever, is regarded by those seeking to retain 
office as politica) suicide. The merit to be 
found in this entirely reasonable method of 
meeting the costs of Government and de- 
Tense is lost in the fog of past misstatements 
and fallacious argument. Courage is needed 
to present the true picture. But political 
courage generally shows its colors after the 
moistened finger has shown which way the 
wind is blowing, A campaign of economic 
enlightment is assuredly in order. 


VALUE OF 


Wolverton Talks From the Heart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
great honor and real privilege to serve as 
a member of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
I am most grateful for the opportunity 
to share in its important work. 

It is my purpose today, Mr. Speaker, to 
recall to the attention of the Members 
of the House the outstanding ability and 
leadership given to the work of this im- 
Portant committee by our beloved and 
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able chairman, Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVER< 

TON. 

Our friend and colleague, Representa- 
tive WoLVERTON, gives unstintingly and 
unselfishly of himself and his ability in 
planning the work of the committee and 
conducting the hearings, He -treats 
every witness before the committee with 
every courtesy, understanding, and con- 
sideration and yet he also draws from the 
witnesses all of the information they are 
able to contribute to the hearings. If 
there is a criticism, the criticism would 
be that the great number of witnesses 
called and the consideration of their 
testimony requires great and unusual 
amounts of time daily from all members 
of the committee. Since, however, our 
chairman is always the first one in the 
hearing room and the last one to leave, 
none of us can criticize and all of us must 
praise his outstanding ability and dedi- 
cation of himself to his responsibility. 
The Congress of the United States, our 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and our Nation is greater and 
richer for the services and ability of our 
friend and colleague, Congressman 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON. 

Recently, Mr. Speaker, an able com- 
mentator and columnist, Thomas L. 
Stokes, wrote a fitting tribute to Chair- 
man WOLVERTON. I would like to include 
Mr. Stokes’ article at this point in my 
remarks and have it printed in the 
RECORD: 

WOLVERTON TALKS FROM THE HEART—NEW 
JERSEY REPRESENTATIVE Is BINCERE IN 
WANTING To SEE SOMETHING DONE FOR 
NATION'S URGENT HEALTH NEEDS 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


President Eisenhower's proposals for health 
legislation in his annual message to Con- 
gress, which are to be spelled out in more 
detail in a special message next Monday, are 
getting prompt hearing and consideration 
in Congress. This is thanks chiefiy to two 
men who have pioneered in this feld. Both 
have given particular attention to Govern- 
ment reinsurance of private and nonprofit 
health plans as a means of sharing the risk 
and making such medical services available 
more widely, which was included among the 
President's recommendations. 

One is Representative WoLverton, Repub- 
lican, of New Jersey, chairman of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, who not only began public hearings this 
week by his committee, but also introduced 
a series of bills, one to carry out specifically 
the reinsurance plan, others to authorize 
Government loans for medical and hospital 
facilities and equipment and Government 
mortgage guaranty for new private hospital 
construction. In his questions and com- 
ments as the hearing progresses, the veteran 
New Jersey Congressman reveals a deep and 
devoted interest in the increasingly serious 
health problem, an interest obviously wheta 
ted by what he saw in inspection of Govern- 
ment health programs during the recess, in 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Sweden, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Japan. 

Indignantly he singled out, at one point, 
the charge of socialized medicine which he 
said is too frequently thrown about when 
any legislation to help the average citizen 
is proposed. He included the American Med- 
ical Association in his indictment of those 
who play this string. 

The other pioneer who gave Impetus to 
General Eisenhower's health program was 
Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, former chief medical 
officer of the Veterans’ Administration. He 
was Chairman of the Commission on the 
Nation’s Health, appointed by President 
Truman, which explored the reinsurance 
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principle now espoused by Mr. Truman's suc- 
cessor and recommended it in its voluminous, 
five-volume report. Dr, Magnuson explained 
that “there is nothing new in the reinsur- 
ance principle.” It has been applied for 
years by the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration in guarantee of bank deposits, and 
in guarantee of home mortgages both by the 
Federal Housing Administration and the 
Veterans’ Administration. Dr. Magnuson 
said he had advocated the principle for 
health plans for “a long, long time.” 

His Commission, recommended it to enable 
private-payment health plans “to extend 
their services and still be protected from 
financial catastrophe,” as he quoted the 
Commission's report. Thus it would work, 
according to the Commission's report: 

“Each participating plan would pay into% 
Federal Insurance Agency a certain propor- 
tion of the premiums collected from its 
members. The Government would then 
guarantee to meet any liability exceeding a 
certain maximum, in a manner similar to the 
reinsurance principle as applied to other 
forms of risk.” 

Dr. uson explained that the really 
difficult problem is the health catastrophe, 
entailing heavy expenditures by a family. 
Little thus far has been done about that, he 
told the committee, by existing health plans. 
They clearly recognize the need, but are 
afraid to write much catastrophe insurance 
because of the lack of actuarial data. 

“A Government guaranty will give them 
the needed shot in the arm to experiment 
and develop sound premiums and policies,” 
he said. 

As for low-income groups, Dr. Magnuson 
suggested grants-in-aid from the Govern- 
ment to health insurance plans to help take 
care of them. Grants-in-aid for old persons 
were suggested by another witness, Dr. H. 
Clifford Loos, of Los Angeles, He appeared to 
discuss the Ross-Loos medical group opera- 
tion, a private health insurance plan which 
he and Dr. Donald E. Ross started in 1929 
and which survived attacks by the American 
Medical Association and now has 28,000 
group subscribers and 9,000 individual sub- 
scribers and employs 118 doctors on a šal- 
ary basis. The committee ‘also heard about 
the privately operated plan of the Kaiser 
Health Foundation, started by Henry J. 
Kaiser, the industrialist, which now serves 
400,000 persons on the Pacific coast. 

Chairman Wolverton sounded off for 
about 10 minutes deploring the overworked 
socialized medicine wolf cry against proposed 
health programs, his ire being aroused by 
mention of criticism of the Magnuson report 
by the American Medical Association. The 
AMA criticism was not constructive, he said. 

“I hope the day will come when the Ameri- 
can Medical Association wil recognize this 
problem and challenge it and come to Con- 
gress with a solution,” he declared, adding 
with a grin: 

“Maybe I've said too much. But I spoke 
from the heart, and I've never revised any 
remarks that came from the heart.” 

He did indeed speak from the heart, and 
to one who heard him it seemed most en- 
couraging for getting something done, 


The Eisenhower Initiative 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 


pleasure to insert in this Recorp two edi- 
torials from the January 18 issue of Life 
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magazine, which to my mind contain 
facts and opinions of major importance 
to the Nation: 

From ERSHWON ro SoMEWHERE 


Now that the President bas delivered his 

state of the Union message, what were some 

. of his so-called friends squawking about? 
“Ike personally is all right,” they were say- 
ing, “but his administration hasn't done 
much and it doesn’t know where it is head- 
ing.” 

Some talk could have been put down to 
plain dumb ignorance. No one any longer 
has an excuse for not knowing what Eisen- 
hower and Company are up to. His tele- 
viaion chat and the message to Congress 
spell out a very broad program of human wel- 
fate as well as national and international 


licy. 
ein his first year the President said “real 
momentum” has developed toward a goal in 
which each citizen has “bold hope.” The 
momentum is tremendous. Inflation has 
been stopped. Government expenditures 
have been cut by more than $12 billion. 
Bureaucracy, the universal curse of the age, 
has been curbed here—and nowhere else in 
the world. We have taken the initiative in 
foreign affairs and put ourselves in a posi- 
tion to talk with the Russians without too 
much risk of being skunked. 

Despite all this accomplishment there are 
still a few headwaggers and doomsayers who 
impress ignorant people by saying the 
Washington mess is worse than the public 
ever knew.” In the manner of ham actors 
they weep tears over something called the 
tragic plight of Dwight Eisenhower. 

It there is anything amusing about all 
this, it is that most of the walls come from 
Republicans—{from the handful of reaction- 
aries or demagogues. What they want Is not 
just liquidation of the mess in Washington. 
What they really want is the liquidation of 
modern America. They would like an 
America where there were no more taxes, 
where every man and woman was free to 
starve. They would like all the rest of the 
world to go away. And it might be nice 
(except for the reactionary columnists) if 
the printing press were abolished and no- 


To say that these Republicans want to 
go back to McKinley is to underrate them. 
They want to go back to Erehwon (spelled 
backward), They would lke to abolish his- 
tory. 

Ike, on the other hand, la coping with his- 
tory. He's doing fine, He's feeling fine. He 
faces—with full knowledge, and neither fear 
nor illusion—the most dangerous and most 
complex period in man's history. By hard- 
working, conscientious, and Intelligent 
coping we shall win through to an era of 
less danger and of greater opportunity than 
man has ever known. America will do its 
full part toward that certain goal. That's 
Ike. That's America. That's the great ma- 
jority of the American people. 

It's also, we think, good Republicanism, 
It la the Republicanism of Abraham Lincoln 
(who saved the Union) and of William Mc- 
Kinley (an advocate of world trade) and 
Theodore Roosevelt (advocate of conserva- 
tion, public works and social reform) and 
Elihu Root and William Howard Taft (advo- 
cates of world institutions under law), and 
Robert A. Taft (advocate of responsible la- 
bor unions and good labor relations and 
toda concern for medical care and hous- 


Ike is in the great Republican tradition— 
but up to date. However, the great majority 


Republican reactionaries 
(many businessmen among them), who are 
trying to make a god of what they think is 
the Republican Party, were told that the 
American people don't give a damn about 
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that god. And furthermore that thelr god 
never existed. 

The Republican Party will succeed If it 
does right—and Dwight D. Elsenhower has 
got a wise and healthy aud courageous no- 
tion of what's right. 


— 


Fnkxbou To Take THE INtriarive 


There is no greater opportunity for accom- 
plishment by the administration than in 
creating a real policy for national defense, 
Apart from the fact that survival always 
takes precedence, defense will dominate the 
budget for years to come, controlling the 
ebb and flow of our lives from service in 
youth to taxation until death. What the 
President hopes to do in this fleld has been 
defined In his state of the Union message. 

By so defining it, the President sharply 
breaks with the past. Mr. Truman, as we 
have often said, responded to crises with 
courage. But essentially his policies were 
improvised rather than planned or projected 
for a long pull. The Truman administra- 
tion’s defense policy alternated all the way 
between reductions for economy's sake to 
full mobilization just short of war. As the 
administration oscillated between crises so 
did the Pentagon planners. The result was 
a continuing and frustrating compromise by 
which the three services roughly divided up 
whatever money Congress appropriated. Be- 
cause of the dogfights that arose out of con- 
stant squabbling for the dollar, each of the 
services seemed often to plan to fight future 
Wars as if the other arms did not exist. 
Some planning took little or no account of 
the new and developing nuclear weapons; 
other planning concentrated exclusively on 
atomic Armageddon. Mr. Eisenhower has 
begun to pull them all together. 

Now that the Korean war has ended, the 
President—the natural man for the job—has 
asserted firm civilian command over the Pen- 
tagon. He has done this by ralsing the Na- 
tional Security Council (a civilian body) to 
its rightful position of supreme authority in 
matters of strategy. The strategy is to avoid 
limited wars with their wasteful drain on 
manpower and money for nothing more de- 
cisive than what happened in Korea. The 
strategy is also to persuade the Communists’ 
leaders they invite disaster if they provoke 
war. 

If war must come, we plan to use nuclear 
weapons, terrible as they may be, everywhere 
they serve a useful military purpose—from 
infantry assault on battlefield to strategic 
bombardment. But the most important part 
of the strategy is the President's decision to 
disengege our manpower wherever possible 
and to concentrate it in a central mobile 
reserve. Such a policy not only conserves 
our most priceless asset—men—but it gives 
us freedom to take the initiative rather than 
to conform to that of the enemy. Neces- 
sarily this means giving more dollars to the 
Alr Porce and less to the other services. 

Ultimately the decisions already taken 
should result in a firm and consistent pro- 
jection of American policy that will dissipate 
the climate of crisis. 


Golden Jubilee of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund 
D. Daly 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address I delivered at the 
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reception to Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund D. 
Daly, pastor of St. Patrick's Church, 
Lawrence, Mass., on his golden jubilee 
as a priest, Sunday, December 6, 1953: 

In some quarters they refer to south Law- 
rence as the sacred soll. 

Not without reason, as we observe the 
flourishing condition of our parish. 

At the outset, and begging your indul- 
gence, I feel that it is more friendly to 
refer to Monsignor Daly as “father” because 
that is what he means to all of us. 

Prom the motion picture of his memory 
he can recall so many thousands who have 
come up the aisle of St. Patrick's Church 
in piety, in quiet happiness, in life, and in 
death. 

From babes in arms to blissful brides, to 
the aged, meditating; from those who go 
to church to pray, even on weekdays; to 
those who straggle in on Sunday late; all. 
all are his children. 

Ordinary parents have enough troubles of 
their own, but what a job it must be to look 
after the welfare of a family as big as St. 
Patrick's which is the largest in Lawrence. 

Not that size ls everything. Or wealth. 

There are few other churches from New 
York City to Los Angeles that seat more 
people and even have millionaires in their 
congregations, where we have none, but there 
is no parish that excels ours in the reverent 
kinship that unites us with our gentle and 
understanding confidant—Father Daly. 

He speaks our language; encouraging and 
comforting us. At the same time he is just 
a step ahead of us, showing, by the grace 
of his example, how to follow the true road 
of our faith. 5 

Most of us start off on the journey of life 
with blood relatives. These are connections 
that we cannot change, much as we might 
wish to at times. 

As we grow up, we acquire friends, and 
it is the popular custom, also, to become 
partners in marriage. 

These affinities are somewhat limited in 
numbers and sometimes disappointing in 
loyalty. 

The relationship we honor tonight, how- 
ever, is one that is very special and dear to 
us. On the one hand, thousands of com- 
municants; on the other, a beloved spiritual 
leader. 

And the bond between la the two-way com- 
munication of faith, hope, and charity that 
brings parishioners and pastor together in 
mutual respect and affection. 

Outside of the confessional, where we are 
given a chance to talk or whisper but, under 
the circumstances, make it as short as pos- 
sible, it is usually Father Daly who speaks 
while we listen. 

Tonight the shoe is on the other foot, 
and the members of this parish have their 
biggest opportunity in 50 years to talk back. 

It is not easy to walk up to your own dad 
and tell him that you think he’s the great- 
est guy in the world even when you belleve 
it sincerely. 


It is much more difficult to open up in 
public to a father of the church who is wise 
to all our human ways and words. 

So, I hope you will overlook my stage- 
fright when I start off this tribute to Father 
Daly from a financial springboard. 

Churches and rectories and schools and 
convents and all the good works that reach 
out from the city of God to help and Inspire 
the secular world do not suddenly apoesr 
some fine morning, complete and fully paid 
for by somebody else, like a Christmas 
present. 

They do not keep going under their own 
power, like perpetual motion. A certain 
amount of that material called money is 
necessary to bulld. maintain, and develop 
them. 

Our parish has made such excellent and 
visible progress because it has one of the 
best of skippers at the wheel, 
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The people, appreciating Father Daly's 
wire and prudent management, respond vol- 
untarily and generously, 

I have no way of knowing for sure, but they 
tell me that some parishes in other parts 
of the country are constantly troubled by 
the problems of collections, which is hardly 
the proper atmosphere in which to contem- 
plate higher values. 

Thanks to Father Daly's ability, these 
earthly necessities are put in second place 
where they belong. 

A parish is more than a church ar the 
people who attend the services. 

We of St. Patrick's consider ourselves as 
twice honored in having for our heavenly 
guide a priest who has been elevated by the 
church and whose saintliness has brought 
thousands of us close together as ane large 
Catholic family in the harmony of our 
religion. 

There are so many, Father Daly, who want 
to shake your hand on this notable anni- 
versary of your ordination. 

It is impossible for each and every one of 
them to express to you the gratitude that 
fills their hearts. 

So they have asked me, speaking for the 
parish and for all the people devoted to it, 
to tell you of the happiness we share with 
you on your golden jubilee. 

I feel like the awkward schoolboy who has 
been chosen by his classmates to say “Thank 
you,” to the teacher. 

In spite of careful rehearsals, when the 
big moment comes he chokes up and, thrust- 
ing the bouquet forward, manages to say, 
out of nowhere: “Here, Teacher, you know 
what we want to tell you.” 

Ar I think, Father Daly understands. 

For in the service of this parish he is pro- 
viding us with the most beautiful spiritual 
home that we could ever expect to find on 
this earth. 

In all humility, we pray God to bless you, 
Father Daly, and to keep you for many years 
to come as the good shepherd of St. Patrick's, 


Veterans’ Administration Hospital, Long 
Beach, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has long been an increasing need for re- 
Placement of the temporary structures 
at the Veterans’ Administration Hospi- 
tal, Long Beach, Calif., with permanent- 
type structures. It is my pleasure to set 
out below, for the information of my col- 
leagues on this matter, a resolution 
adopted by the American Legion, De- 
partment of California, in executive 
committee meeting assembled at Merced, 
Calif., January 9-10, 1954: 

Nan FoR PERMANENT CONSTRUCTION AT 
VETERANS” ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL, Lona 
Brach, CALIF, 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration 
1,600-bed hospital at Long Beach, Calif., was 
originally built by the Navy for their war- 
time need, some 10 years ago; and 

Whereas with the exception of the ad- 
ministration bulding containing approxi- 
mately 200 surgical beds, the other 1,300 beds 
are in temporary construction; that is, in 
very poor condition, rapidly falling to pieces, 
With leaky roofs, buckling and splintering 
fours, inadequate toilet facilities, extremely 
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dificult and costly to keep clean, is unsani- 
$ d 


further brought out by the fact that it Is the 
second Jargest general medical and surgical 
Veterans“ Administration hospital in the 
Nation; is the paraplegic center for the West, 
caring for 200 paraplegic patients, 400 tuber- 
culous patients and 1,000 general medical 
and surgical patients; and 

Whereas we believe the President of the 
United States and the Congress should be 
advised of these deplorable conditions: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by e Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion the Am Legion partment of 
California, in regular meet assembled at 
Merced, Calif., this 9-10 day of January 1954, 
That we advise our California Congressmen, 
and request our National Rehabilitation 
Commission, to call this to the attention of 
the Veterans’ Administration and other ap- 
propriate Federal agencies, with the request 
that immediate stepe be taken to replace all 
temporary construction with permanent 
construction at this hospital. 


Some Storm Signals Over the Air Corps 
Academy 


SPEECH 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
fret time was not available during the 
debate this afternoon to ask the chair- 
man of our distinguished Armed Services 
Committee, Mr. SHort, one or two small 
questions on H. R. 5337, dealing with 
the establishment of an Air Corps Acad- 
emy. Under the 5-minute rule, I rose to 
my feet several times, but as my obser- 
vations would not alter the language of 
the bill, I did not press for recognition. 
What I say will change no votes. Per- 
haps my remarks will, in some measure, 
prevent storm signals from appearing 
over the Air Corps Academy. 

First, I hope that all concerned will 
do what they can to spare the Academy 
from ever being charged with being a 
feeder supply line for commercial pilots, 
however much we desire crack pilots at 
the controls of commercial lines. 

Second, I hope that the dean and the 
faculty of the Academy ever remember 
the deep humiliation felt by the Air 
Corps for its questionable performance 
in support of ground forces in Korea. 
May its dean and faculty ever be spared 
the Korean infection of thinking the 
Corps’ mission is exclusively in the great 
blue yonder away from boys dying, 
civilians working, transport moving, and 
homes thriving. 

Third. In the use of vocabulary, may 
the Academy, for its own benefit, its own 
appropriation grants, tie in as much as 
possible with lay language and con- 
cepts, Squadrons and wings mean lit- 
tle. Fire engines, police sirens, and am- 
bulance gongs tell their story. I hope 
the faculty sells, in its sphere, a fire-en- 
gine, police-siren, ambulance-gong un- 
derstanding about its corps. 

Fourth. I hope that the dean and the 
faculty of the Academy, in gearing 
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themselves to the twin concepts of sur- 
face combat, be it on land or water, the 
concepts of “fire and maneuver,” are 
not bashful in coming forward with im- 
proved techniques for combat effective- 
ness, no matter where; that it will pi- 
rate the brains of industry continuously. 
One would have thought that the day of 
a Billy Mitchell type fight had long since 
passed; that Americans by now at least 
in the armed services, had developed an 
eagerness to grasp and try the novel and 
the new. Yet, when the story is told of 
Colonel Dyer's inch-by-inch fight to put 
the helicopter in the Marine Corps—an 
item which proved so magnificent in Ko- 
rea, especially in the evacuation of the 
wounded—one will realize to what ex- 
tent Colonel Dyer put his courage and 
his career on the block, most diplomati- 
cally, let it be said, however. 

Fifth, in pressing for success, I hope 
that the dean and the faculty of the 
Air Corps Academy are able to point out, 
with conviction, that in age of cin- 
erama, in this 3-D approach to attack 
and defense, that the Academy is the 
missing lens needed to focus our Mili- 
tary Establishment on the broadest pos- 
sible field. To take a political analogy, 
if I may; our Voice of America, in its 
battle against the Reds, in the field of 
religion: I wonder whether we have ever 
broadcast the Sixth Commandment, 
Remember the Sabbath, to keep it 
holy? Instead, do we not seem like this 
debate, to have taken a splinter ap- 
proach? On the Voice of America we 
have talked of God, of the freedom to 
worship and of atheistic communism. 
On this, in Poland, the Reds seem to 
have outflanked us. Churches are open 
and people go to them on Sunday, but at 


night, in Warsaw, especially. During 


the greater part of Sunday, the Com- 
munists schedule political rallies, field 
trips, and hikes to wear down the people, 
to destroy the concept of a holy Sabbath, 
They even work the people on Sunday. 
Legally, the Reds can say ‘you are free 
to worship in Poland, you have freedom 
of religion’, but actually they do every- 
thing to choke its spirit in the Poles. 
Perhaps a blast on the Sixth Command- 
ment would blow the Reds out of Sun- 
day. Likewise, in this debate, a frag- 
mentary approach to defense seems evi- 
dent. I hope that the Air Corps Acad- 
emy locks tight this third lens, giving us 
that broad cineramic 3—D, on land, on 
sea, and in the Air establishment so we 
can harness for our greatest benefit, in 
or out cf combat, the mysteries of alti- 
tude, speed, temperature, weather, and 
pressure. 


Army Engineers Upheld 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 
Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 


er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following editorial from the Memphis 
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Commercial Appeal, for January 17, 


1954: 
ARMY ENGINEERS UPHELD 


The Advisory Committee on Army Organi- 
zation has unanimously conclu; that the 
Corps of Engineers should ret its flood 
control and other civil functions—a respon- 
sibility it has had for more than a century. 

Inasmuch as another perennial effort will 
soon be made to transfer such activities to 
some other Government agency, the commit- 
tee’s recommendation, contained in its re- 
cently released report to Army Secretary 
Stevens, is of paramount importance. 

The committee, headed by Paul L. Davies, 
west coast industrialist, was created by Sec- 
retary Stevens at the suggestion of President 
Eisenhower. In its comprehensive report 
covering every phase of Army activity the 
group, in recommending that the Corps of 
Engineers retain its civil function, said: 

“Some other studies have suggested that 
the Corps of Engineers be relieved of its re- 
sponsibilities for civil works. They have 
proposed that the activities be transferred 
to a civillan department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

“The Is are founded on two bases: 
1. e., these activities unfortunately tend to 
inject the Army into domestic political at- 
fairs. On the other hand, it is contended 
that these activities provide essential and 
desirable means of developing skill and 
training officers in related engineering func- 
tions during peacetime. 

“After careful analyses and recognizing 
the added problems posed for the Depart- 
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ment (Army) by continuing responsibility 
for these functions, we believe that they 
should continue as a responsibility of the 
Department of the Army.” 

That recommendation, of particular con- 
cern to the lower Mississippi Valley area 
where Army engineer activities have been 
so greatly beneficial, certainly agrees with 
the thinking of President Eisenhower as 
it was in 1947 when he was Chief of Start 
of the Army. While visiting Vicksburg in 
an official capacity that year he said, as 
part of an evaluation of the work of Seay 
engineers: 

“without them and their — — 
achievements, the war (World War II) 
would have dragged along, and many of its 
phases would have been impossible to carry 
out as we did. The building of airfields, 
restoring of roads, building railways, bridg- 
ing rivers, it was something remarkable.“ 

“There Is no question In my mind that 
the great and wonderful training our En- 
gineer has gotten, and the fact 
that it has always been up to snuff, is be- 
cause of Its great work on rivers and har- 
bors. * * * The civil affairs work of the En- 
gineers has been the thing that has made 
it one of the outstanding bodles of its kind 
in all the armies of the world in modern 
times. 

“This fact remains—our Engineers go to 
war completely ready to use all of the great 
equipment that they use right down these 
rivers, and no other engineer corps ever 
thought of taking giant bulldozers, pile 


The American Legion's 1954 legislative program 
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drivers and all sorts of earth-moving ma- 
chinery to war.“ 

The Advisory Committee’s recommenda- 
tion and the evaluation of the leader who 
is now the country’s Commander-in-Chief 
ought to constitute the long overdue “last 
word” about stripping the Corps of En- 
gineers of its civil functions. 


The American Legion’s 1954 Legislative 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the 1954 
legislative program of the American 
Legion, 

The Public Printer has informed me 
that the program in its entirety would 
require 3% pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, at an estimated cost of $276.25. 

The program follows: 


Leglon resolutions are arranged according to subject matter, wherever practicable 


Where adopted 


Digest of resolutions 


AMERICANIOM 


Citizenship, immigration, ete.: 


do. 
y6 | National executive commit- 
Wwe, October 1952. 
47 | National execntive commit- 
leo, May 1953. 


Education: 

New York, 1882. 

31 | National executive commit- 
tee, October 1952, 


St. Touls, 193. 
Nuw York, 1852 
32 National executive commit- 
we, May 1953, 


Indians: 


Eliminate subversive activities in VA educational programs 
Oppose Federal control of public schools. 


Ropeal laws discriminating against American Indians 
Reallirms preceding resolution- 

mat he r Urge Increased appropriativas for National Board for the Promotion of Rille 
met 


Aliens exempted as such from military service shall nat later become eligible for nuturaligut ian 
Deny social security numbers to illegally entered noncitizens.. 
Ue legislation designed to weaken MeO 


Reaffirms preceding resolution 


Un-American Activities: 


New York, 1952.. 

151] St. Louis, 1053.. 

New York, 1042. 

St. Louis, 1953 

41 | National executive commit- 
tee, 1 52. 


le Seis 
St. Louls, 10 


BBL Ar OOE 


Investigate American Civil Liberties Union 
Reaffirms preceding resolution 
Commend and support House and Senate committe 
Reemphasixes preeeding resolution... .. 
Deny use of United States Malis to Communists 


Oppose Importation of certain films. 
Outlaw the Communist Party 


Provide additional 


CEMETERIES—MEMORIALS—PILGRIMAGES 


Gold Star pilgrimage for next-of-kin to vit overseas 
Additional national cemeturies ia cach State and/or 1 e “whore nde 


Set aside parts of national cemoterins for memortal markers for those missing in act lan I. R. 
Creation of a civilian cemetery commission for all national cemeteries 
Grave markers for those whose burial places ore unknown. 

Government defray expenses of next of kin to attend funerals in national cemeteries _- 
Erect chapel at Fort Snolling Cemetery. .-....---.--.....-.-, —— —e— 


Preservation and restoration of U. 8. 8. Hartford 

Provide memorial markers for deccased servicemen whose bodies are not recovered 
Provide suitably memorial to Gen, John J. Pershing. _ 
Burials in Fort Snelling Cemetery to be allowed on Saturdays and Sunday 
nal cemeterivs in P’ounsy lvauie. 2.222.222... 


urrun- Walter Act (Public Law 111. kad Cong), 


Prevent illegal entrance at Moxican border 
Oppose overquota sdmission of displaced norsons, refugees, ete. 
Preserve nututulited United States citizenship of veterans.. 


Constitution Day: Designate Sept. 17 as “Constitution Day“ 


lat soss., 83d Cong, 


8. 818. 


R. 2, 2050, 3014, 4662, 
and others, 


Such 


II. R. 623: N. J. Res. 2M. 


H. R. 1840. 

S. 277, 444, z. 9%, 1807; 
H. M. A2, 1060, 1857, 3004. 
> and others, 


Withhold Federal finds to edneatinnal institutions failing to furnish proof of loyulty...-.----.-.. 
Firearms control: Oppose general firearms registration laws - — 
Flag: Clarification of Public Law 829, 77th Cong., Plug usage and “etiquette 


H. R. Marz; S. 1080. 
Leonding White House action. 


II. Ros, 89; B. J. Ros. 4. 


8, Res. 44; H. Ros, 119 
8. 1824; H. R. 4365, 


S. 200; H. R. 5041. 


II. R. 680, 2537. 

H. R. ZM, 40, 1409, 2951, 
eres 470d, 6277, 6365; 3. 88. 
172 

10, 

-| H. K. 4778. 

II. K. 518. 


II. k. 3648. 


H. R. 4208; B. 1274. 
. 518; S. 1004. 


II. R. 5305, 
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The American Legion’s 1954 legislative program—Continued 


Digest of resolutions 


CEM ETERIES—MEMORIALS— PILGRIM AGES—continued 


Provide a national eametory in Nevada 

Provide n nut mm ceometory in Los Angeles County r 
Eniurge notional eunotery at St. Augustine, Fla., or establish 
Pro e a national cemetery in M 


National exeentive commit- 


Chicago West Side VA Hospital be named ** 


Ist sess., 83d Cong. 


we, Uctober 1953. 


New York, 1952 
St. Louis, 103. 


Now York, 1½½ 
St. Louis, 1953 


. 
St. Louis, INOS. -ee 


tec, May 1453, 
New York, 1962. 


tee, May lutz. 


Bt. Louis, 1086. 


New York, 1052 
Bt. Louis, 1883. eh ae 


New York, 1952 
National Executive Com- 
mittet, Octaber 1952, 
St. Louis, 103 
v 


New York, 1052 
0 


Executive Com- 
ms ie Muy 1033. 
0 


Nationa! executive ponunit- 
toe, October 19534. 


Academy appointments: Increase mili 
Hygiene Clinic, District of Co: 


Narcotics: 


Obscene literature: Enforce 


Appretiticeship: Adoquate funds for the Fed 
Civil service and veterans’ preference: 


CHILD WELFARE AXD SOCIAL SECURITY 
and naval acsdomy allotments for sons of personne! killed 


in service, and include sons of men killed in Korea, 
nunbia: Establish children's mental hygiene clinic in the District of 


Columbia. 


Maternal aud infant care: 


Urges maternal and infant care program similar to Worki War IL 
Reetlirmes and punds preeeding resolution 


Prevent murning of nareotics into the United States and stiffen penalties 
Amend Fedors) narcotic ews to provide more severe punishment and penalties for offenders... 


obscene, indecent and Luawdy literature and expand laws, if necessary. 


Social seourity: 


Amend yiia) seenrity Jaws to make . Definition ofa child” same as used in VA for beneſits accruing 
from in-seryior death of parent. 

Tnecreuxe monthly military wage credit to $250 for veterans 

Amend soria] security laws lo preserve wage credits of those who are unable to remain in covered 
employment hy reason of disability. 

8 ra rity bencfits to the people of Puerto Rico on the same ratio and basis as for the 
several Staten. 

Deny social security numbers to illegally entered noncitizens. (Also under Americanism. 

Eliminate wage ceilings for widows of veterans supporting minor children and who are otherwise 
entitled to old age and survivors insumince benefits, 

Eliminate social security law provisious limiting retroactive payments to World War Il and K-vet- 
raus widows and clijdren, 

CONGRESS 


eterans’ Affairs Committoe be established in U. S. Senate. 
Reallirms and continues preceding resolution 


Agriculture: 


United States program to Iessen flood 
Revise subsistence payment schodules 


Adequate funds for Farmers Home Administration 
eral Burtuu of Apprenticeship 


Penalty Jor failure of agencies to comply with decisions of U. S. Civil Service Commission. 
Oppose legislation adversely affecting veterans’ prelerence _..--~--.-<--.------ encase a ee seas omen 


Strenethen law granting leave to 8 in military funeral 
Retention of veterans’ preference in reorganization and reclassIHeανẽũ'ů on ne eee e eens nnne 


Violation of Veterans’ preference Act of 1944 

Reinstatement of Federal employees on discharge from military . v 

Campetisation in cases of demotion where veterans are demoted legally 2 

Oppose any changes in the veterans’ preference laws.. .-....---.- -.----------+---4----- — 

Oppose riders in appropriation bills to permit disruissal of Government employees without duc 
civil service protection and the provisions of the Veterans Preference Act, 

Continnation of the 25 percent Territorial cost-of-living allowance for Federal employees in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. M 

Spent See Perici away from veterans any preference granted them under the Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence Act of 1244. 

Boang of Review in Civil Service offoe for cases where a veteran is passed over by an appointing 
olliecer, 


Empoy ment and Veterans’ ios he gt Service: 


edeml reamployment law which will facilitate speedy return of ex-servicemen in the Nation's 
coonomy,. 

Retain Veterans’ Employmont Service as separate unit 

Adequate funds for Voterans’ Employment Service and State. employment services 

Recmpliusixes Resolution 357, above, and urges Manken Commission on Intergovernmontal Rela- 
tions strengthen USES and VES to more effectively assist States in Veterans employment pro- 


resent laws re publication and distribution of lewd, pornographic, | 


8. Res. 24, 8. Res. 6G. 


8. 117; H. R, 195, 309, 1 
II. K. 2078; B. 15538, © * 


granis. 
Housing: 
National exeentive commit- 
tee, May 1853. 


— Cae AES 


3 No number. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The foreign-relations statement of policy 
approved at the St. Louis convention con- 
tains elements which may be considered leg- 
jalative, as follows: 

1. Continuing support of the United Na- 
tions. 

2. Continued study of UNESCO and other 
independent agencies in the United Nations, 
(UNESCO hearings will be continued in the 
new Congress. The Legion will be heard.) 

3. Favors an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States by including 
therein a stipulation that no treaty, con- 
tract, or pact, between our Government and 
any foreign power shall ever operate or be 
construed to adversely affect or diminish in 


Construction of homes for veterans In Hava ————— 
Continue direct-loan program to Jan. 1, 1958 ennnen m m 3 


any way the rights of any citizen of the 
United States under the Constitution. (The 
present Bricker amendment, S. J. Res, 1, ap- 
pears to meet the above requirement.) 

4. Urges Congress keep constant check on 
recent NATO agreement so as to insure con- 
tinued rights of our Armed Forces person- 
nel serving in NATO countries who are 
charged with offenses against civil laws. 

5. Urges the military, political, and eco- 
nomic strengthening of the North Atlantic 
Community; the continuance.of military 
and essential economic ald to those coun- 
tries demonstrating their determination to 
defend their freedom. 

6. Urges legislation to effect return to 
German nationals of properties seized and 


now in hands of Alien Property Custodian, 

7. Reiterates NEC Resolution 62, Novem- 
ber 1949: Morocco be to comply 
with all terms of its treaty with the United 
States and cease all acts tending to place 
United States nationals and trade in Morocco 
in less favorabie position than that of any 
other nation. 

8. Urges necessary action to insure that 
trade and traffic with enemy countries be 
ended. 

9. Legislation authorizing United States 
cooperation with Mexico toward erection of 
monument along border honoring Abraham 
Lincoln and Benito Juarez. 

10, Support United States Information 
Agency (formerly Voice of America). 
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Digest of resolutions 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


New York, 1062 — 2 of flight pay for all flying personnel to be continued, 
do ish s toonage Air Force enlisted reserve flight training program, 
14Enꝛꝛ x :!:: ß Samet onseciseoeuseennnes „ 5337; 3 
Cnthack of Air Force procurement program be reexamined .— 3 
Alr Force heavy press program fastest and most eflicient approach: to alreraft construction... 
Achieve and maintain air superiorit nnna airaa aier ianea asanes 
Civil defense: 
Funds to implement Ground Observer Corp ũ „4%! 
Civil defense safeguards and Imp mentallo n õ„„„%4„„« ?'%Q nnn on 
Civil defense funds to finance a full-scale nationwide program mm „4444 „„„„„ 
FINO Alig BO ww SRN ON 5. . e—- E 
Continne strong military sod civil-lefense poran following truce in Korea. .... = 
Work men's compensation coverage for Civil Defense and Ground Observer C orps workers- 
Merchant marine: 
ioe and support expansion of merchant marine as 4th arm of defense eae 
tary: 
National Security Training Corps—UMT PIT OF. -----| 8. 606. 
29 Enact legislation to implement Public Law 51, R2d “Cong. (UM). — — 
44 Oppose privileged trettment accorded conselentious objectors (U M'E FHC 8. 606. 
52 88 sloquate fands, equipment, and supply lor active Reserve unt 
0 P6αgzs Ae Oppose the use of personnel of the Armed Forces as laborers to rebutld Kren 
1 9 and up all our military forces to the fullest strength in keeping with our national 
508 ODV dine discontinnanen of overseas per diem allowance of troops permanently stationed outside the 
continental limits of the United States, 
585 Approve action of Congress to investigate the source and accessibility of critical raw materials dur- | 8. Res. 143, 


ing a time of war, 
Naval affairs: 


Now York, 1952 e — pay of retired Philippine Scouts to seek retirement pay of Regular Army 
veterans. 


177 | St. Louis, 10 Reaffirms and continues preceding resoluton -n4sinsn — 
9 l DRAE 4 Nonnaturalized formor Philippine Scouts he permitted to reenti 
N Commissary and post exchange privileges to retired and disabled hitippine § 
ing in the Philippines, 
175 NE NT net nize former Philippine Scouts as a component of V. S. Army or its Reserve... ..-....-.... 
176 — — Le 8 i the Philippines be ased in lieu of military payment certificates by U. 8, Defense 
178 „ Retired. Philip aina Sconts be permitted to serve in Nee of the Republic of the Philippines.. 
581 3 Reactivate Philippine Scouts as part of the U. 8. Armed Fore 8 
oT Seleetiy to ain wg Scouts during periods of parole from 7 ‘military authorities .-.---------- 
ve service: 
n Veterans who bave served be credited with such service if redrafted ...--.....-..-.--.-+---+------ II. R. 428, 1721, 1822; 8. 1251. 


75 ~ Louis, 1983 a 8 investigate deferments granted to registrants for higher education __.........-.------...- 
ng 
New York, 12. Perfect single catalog system in accordance with intent of law_._.......-...-....-.-.----------.--- 
St. Louis, 1983 ——— ...>222is Keatlirms and continues Resolution 610, Los Angeles, 1950, and saine subject as Resolution 617. 
Now York, 1952, above, 


II. R. 1522, 204. 


POSTAL AFFAIRS 


2 Soo ae ee commit- | Exempt Logton publications from postal rate increases 8. 1600, H. R. 4408, 

36 | National Mer ie commit- | Commemorative stamp for Gen, John J. Pershing —... S NURSE 

42 A — — In God We Frust“ be printod on all — .. SERVES 8. 1482; H, R. 6178, 4308, 
4 Commemorative stamp for Francis Bellamy, author of Pledge of Allegiance 
b66 Commemorative stamp for 35th birthday of the American Lego 


REHARILITATION 


A | New York, 1052_.........-... =| Doro legislation in Congress almed at dismemberment of VA 
300 | St. Louis, 10 ....au Reallirms und continites preceeding resolution 

574 | New York, 1952.. -| In same vein as Resolution 21, Naw York, 1952, ahove _....._......-.....------.-.-..--.---.------.-- 
680 | St. Louis, 1933- ....-.-....... Continue interest in the 21 Hoover. Cominission program to the cud that legitimate interesis of 

war veterans shall not be ud versely a flected, 
Cluims and mtings: 

90 | New York, 1982. Presumption of service-connection for psychoses and sclerosis developing in 3 vr . 762; TT. R. 5636 supersedes 
622 | St. Lonis, 1953. Reaffirms and continues preening resolution — 
264 | New York, 1082 Purity for all widows and orphans... -- -| 5. 934, H., R. 34. 
624 Resilirms and continues 8 resolutir 

bia Rurialallawance be increased to 228 II. R. 1306, 


40 Reatlirms and continues preceding resolutic x 
2 Government to transport bodies deceased ve terans homes to place of buriul 
14 Extend time for filing World War IT prisoner-of-war claims to Aug. 1, 1. 
100 Increase compenmtion to whlows and dependent parents of service-oonnected vetomins —_-.--.._- 
ont Continue combat pay for service persounel for period detained ag POW (unless POW collaborated 


with enemy). 
Compensation ana PORTE 
‘or 


199 € 8 Rat, AA A SANAA H. R. 37; S. 1406, 
337 88 „ under United States Employment Compensation Act to be equalized 
w osa of 
421 Retroactive award of additional disability compengatlon 1.1. I. R. 32; 8. 70. 
450 Disability pension to he paid to all veterans with fr Bee. 1 of H, K. 3410; 8, 998, 
53 Dependent parents to be considered in Income ceiling application affecting pt. III or death pension. | Sec, 3 of H. R. 340; R. ta. 
SAS Redefines 10- clause affecting pt, III pension a4 of LL. R, 340; g. 045, 
96 Increase disability pension awards to $75 and $90 
118 Miscondnct—eliminste restrictions on pay yment 115 disability pension sae of H. R. 340; 8. 935. 
656 Amend see. 302, Public Law 46, 78th Cong., to mandate review of cases where release from active | II. HR. 40, 2110, 2228; B. 1007. 


112551. with Sted sie hese Ahl bnt not because 24 eaa disability. 
More favorable Interpretation of Public Law 149, Cong., allecting helpless, and/or pension casos.. 


Footnote at end of table. 


++ — 


—— — ETT 


Now York, 1022 

National executive commit- 
tee, October 1952, 

St. Louis, 1953 Pata 


National exemtive commit- 
tes, October 1054; 
St. Laune, 1003 


St. Louis, 108 
New Vork, 1902 


ft- Ta ona 

New York, 

St. Laulis, ia . 

National executive commit- 
tee, Other 1Wh2. 

National executive commit- 

we Muy 1953, 


St. Louis, 1053. 


Now York, 192 
St. Louis, jasa 


St. Lonis, 1953 
Now York, 1002 


National executive cominit- 
ten, October 1952. 

St. Louis, 1953.. sere 

National execiitive “commit- 


National exeentive commit- 
tee, October 1953, 


ti | New 3 1 an =o’ 
5121 
i 
10 | National executive commit- 


wwe, October 1082. 
Bt. Louis, 1658. 


National executive commit- 
tee, October 1463, 


370 | New York, 1622 
30 | National executive comuit- 
ten, October 1652. 
300 | Bt. Louis, 1083 * 
* — TR 


New York, 1972 =.. * 


Bt. Lauta, in 
New-York, 1062 


Oppose tux exe 
or internation: 
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Digest of resolutions 


REVABILITATION—Continued 


Augment Armed Services Review Board to relieve great backlog (administrative—but added funds 


may be néodod 


). 
Line of duty physical disqualification not to bar promotion (for retirement purposes) that would 


otherwise have n effected. 


Delimiting dute for remarriage of widows for pension and compensation purposes- 
Pensions start at 55 instead of age 5 
Income imitations: 
Fxcinde life Insurance payment from any source as annual income for death pension purposes 
15 Reaffirms and continués preteding resolution TTT seks 

BURURA 


Assure right of judicial review of any decisions of the Administrator of Veterans Affairs in suits 


sroucht under seo. 617 of NSLI act, 


Rolie ve tons on USGL pole ose oe ses m—U—]—Q—mV? g n 


Reaffirms and continues preceding resolution 
Restore former insurance rights of certain veterans to apply for insurance, ete. 
Reaflirms and continues preceding resolution... 
Insurance suits, court costs TVT bees 8 


2 suits, may be brought in United States district court for the district in which claimant 
res les, 

USGL and NSL insurance, automatic renewals, ete. (enacted in part) 3 ree WE 
Loco parentis, define stepparent in Service men's Indemnity Act S De Ep ern nal ay 


Medical es: sp tee 
le program of salaries and promotion in VA Medical Service 

Reatlirms and continues preceding resolution 
treatrient for service-connectod disubled temporarily residing abroad 
ing resolution „ßßW!!!!! 8 
Outpatient treatment of retired personnel 


More equita 


Hospital care and med! 
Reallirms and continues 


Hospital and domiciliary 8 to meet need of approximately 100,000 veterans in Puerto 3 


“Oppose socialized med loin 


Establish a Federal Board of Hospitalzatln n!!!! — 8 . ES Ha, — 


Reaffirms and continves preceding resolution 


Increase Federal annual allotment to State soldiers" homes from $500 to $700 for each qualified resi- 


dent veteran, 


Chenal iy eect VA) ROS TIUAL A. . . sxisabeeeeeisiond — 
Medical and dental care of outpatients’ treatment for ‘sorvice-Coimectod disab nit 


Domiefiia 
High stan 


and convalescent center in Fort Logan (Colo.) Reservation prea 
rd medical service accorded veterans (including Korean veterans) be maintained 


Eliminate abuses militating against proper care and adequate com 


disabilities. 


Policy, Veterans’ Administration: 
award for Hansen's disease 


Poy ide statator 


Trovide award of disability 1 by VA for Hansen's disease (iei 


No impairment of the cure of the d 
Oppose any pro 
in rating sch 


Justify veterans" benefits against attac 


prosy} 

isabled veteran, nor loss of veteran identity 
to reduce or eliminate benefits to veterans and dependents—oppose change 
uje reducing or eliminating veterans’ benefits, 
Federal Government responsible for the b of sick and dhabled voterung 


Suppor ee funds for VA 5 for administration, medical, bosgütal, and domiciliary 


soryice-connected 


Vocational rehabilitation and training: 
‘Training entrance date extended for disabled veteran ES 
Tuition and subsistence allowances—ainend Public Law 580, 82d Cong. 


Vocational training ending aan extension of Public Law 16 


Training entrance date extend 


for World War II voterans reentering service 
Qualifying time under the GI bill be extended for those recalled to active duty. 


tion and otber GI bill benefits and allowatices.) 


STATEHOOD 


TAXES AND TAX EXEMPTIONS 


Tax exemption for Legion mier baseball games 


(Inchides edura- 


TR VOED DIRE O RAE IOON cars nar ST E RSA eke S E case enasenseweeneeen ease naaune ummm nies 


tutional amendment to limit power of Congress to levy nud collect taxes 


Purchase cigarettes tax free for distribution in non-V A hospitals 
nal pede for foundutions thut seck to develop or influence idoas or Ideologies on a national 


, 


Cross, ete, 


VETERANS” STATUS 


WAAC—provide that service in WAAC shall be deemed active military service, providing there was 
rubsoquent service in WAO. 

Reaflirms and continues above resolution 

Spiona ean ee of vi 


eterans’ benefits to former mein bers of the Russian Railway Service Corps, 


H. R. 6181. 


II. R. 50; 8, 1408. 
II. R. 36; 8. 761. 
H. R. 51; S. 1407. 


H. R. 6578. 


H. R. 2278, 6580, 6581, and 
others. 


H. R. 35; 8. 1008. 
H. R. 5893. 


II. R. 2802, 8. 1480. 
H. R. 5892, 


Sent to House Veterans’ At 
8 MEN Sept. 10, 1953. 


H. R. 1303. 


H. R. 130%. 
H, K. , S. 1069, 


8. 50; H. R. 20, 207, 1746, 
2084, 2082, 


II. Hg 7 8 55 
8. J. Res. 23; II. J. Res. 103, 
217, fl, 2, 

R. 3001. 


> 


8. 802, II. R. 56. 


Oppose H. R. 16, 78, 1068, 
3161, 4490, 18. 
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The Right to Health—A New Concept 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, an 
article, entitled The Right to Health— 
A New Concept.“ by Dr. Evarts A. 
Graham, appearing in the 75th anni- 
versary issue of St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
dated December 13, 1953, is of interest 
not only because of the views expressed, 
but, particularly so because of the per- 
son who wrote the article and expressed 
the views. 

The writer was Dr. Evarts A. Graham, 
emeritus professor of surgery at Wash- 
ington University Medical School and 
the recipient of many national and in- 
ternational honors, including his election 
recently at Lisbon, Portugal, as president 
of the International Congress of 
Surgeons. 

The fact that he also was a member 
of President Truman’s Commission on 
the Health Needs of the Nation, of which 
Commission Dr. Paul B. Magnuson was 
Chairman, creates additional interest 
because the report of the Commission 
aroused the ire of the board of trustees 
of the American Medical Association 
which characterized the findings con- 
tained in the report as defining “welfare 
state” and “socialistic.” 

Of course this effusion of the board 
of trustees would not be given any con- 
sideration by those who know the char- 
acter and standing of Drs. Magnuson and 
Graham and the other distinguished 
doctors and laymen and women who 
served on the Commission. 

However, it is because of the standing 
of Dr. Graham, who is the author of the 
article entiled The Right to Health—A 
New Concept,” that I have included it 
as part of my remarks. It is evidence 
that officials of the American Medical 
Association have not always correctly 
expressed the views of the rank and file 
of the membership of that body. The 
article written by this distinguished 
doctor, is as follows: 

Tue RICHT ro HEALTH—A New CONCEPT 

(By Evarts A. Graham) 

What the responsibility of the medical 
profession to society is would be answered 
in many different ways by different members 
of the profession. In other words it is a very 
controversial question. Probably, however, 
there would be general agreement that the 
function of the profession is to maintain 
society in as good a state of health as pos- 
sible, The difference of opinion would arise 
in considering the implications involved in 
this responsibility, or obligation. 

Along with any discussion of this subject 
many questions are provoked, For instance: 
What does one mean by health? Does every 
member of society have an inherent right to 
health? Is it to the advantage of all mem- 
bers of a community that everyone should 
be healthy? Is society willing to pay the 
price to keep itself in a state of health? 

Health means something more than ab- 
sence of disease. It means maximum well 
being from the standpoint of physical and 
mental states. Nowadays, the word also im- 
plies a normal condition of nutrition, 
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‘The concept that every member of society 
has an inherent right to health is so new 
that it has been given practically no consid- 
eration until very recent times. There is by 
no means any general agreement among 
those few who have discussed the question. 
It is unthinkable that such a concept could 
arise in any form of government other than 
a democracy or a socialized state. Jefferson 
could hardly have had health in mind when 
those famous words of the Declaration of 
Independence were written: “* * that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certatn inallenable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness * . So little 
was known in those days about the causes 
of disease and a lack of health, it would have 
been practically impossible for any physician 
to foresee the day when the right to health 
would even be discussed as a possibility. 
That such a possibility can now be talked 
about is due to the almost miraculous prog- 
ress which has occurred In medicince since 
Jefferson's memorable document was written. 

The concept of a right to health implies, 
of course, that a citizen will be defended 
against disease as he might be defended 
against a foreign enemy. This Idea ls espe- 
cially applicable to infectious discases. It 
was chiefy the recurrent pandemics of 
cholera in Europe which furnished the im- 
petus In the middle of the last century for 
compulsory governmental measures to pro- 
tect the public against the ravages of that 
disease. 

In the United States, according to Fielding 
H. Garrison, there were no advances in pub- 
lic hygiene, except for some regulations about 
smallpox, until after the second cholera pan- 
demic which ravaged the world in the decade 
between 1840 and 1850. In 1849 a survey of 
Massachusetts was made by the Massachu- 
setts Sanitary Commission under the inspira- 
tion and direction of Lemuel Shattuck, who 
is generally considered to be the father of 
public health activities in this country. The 
report of the survey issued in 1950 empha- 
sized the serious consequences of the crowd- 
ing and unsanitary conditions of the cities. 
Shortly after the publication of this report, 
certain health regulations and controls were 
set up in various States and independently 
in some municipalities. In 1878 Congress set 
up a National Board of Health which died 
of starvation for lack of appropriations. 
The United States Marine Hospital Service 
then (1883) took over the activities of the 
defunct National Board until the formation 
of the present United States Public Health 
Service, Now every State and all large cities 
have departments of health. 

Despite the recent origin of this whole 
movement to protect the individual against 
disease by governmental action, there is little 
or no opposition to it except on the part of 
various health cranks, who particularly op- 
pose vaccination against smallpox. The en- 
tire medical profession has enthusiastically 
supported Government action In the control 
of infectious diseases. It is unthinkable 
that there would be any serious opposition 
to the program as a whole. Yet at the time 
it seemed to be a very radical step for the 
Federal Government to interfere with the 
private practice of medicine. 

The concept that every citizen has a right 
to have good health implies that he also has 
a right to have adequate food, clothing, 
shelter, and safe working conditions. Should 
one go further and say it implies also that, 
in order to maintain its citizens in as good 
a state of health as possible, the Govern- 
ment should take steps to protect them 
against harmful excesses of food, drink, 
smoking, and yes, even against overwork? 
Everybody knows that the spirit of the last 
consideration has been rather successfully 
carried out by the child labor laws. Should 
similiar protections be set up for adults? 
It is hard to imagine Government (Federal, 
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State, or local) in such a paternalistic role. 
But I wonder if such a role seems any more 
radical to us than compulsory education did 
to our ancestors. - 

Until very recently the interest of Govern- 
ment in the health of the people, whether on 
a national, State, or city level, has been 
largely confined to protecting them against 
infectious diseases. The easily recognized 
advantages of public health activities have 
led to the financial support of the whole 
public health movement with little or no 
complaint from the taxpayers. Indeed. there 
has even been an increasing pressure to ex- 
pand tax-financed health measures through 
Government agencies at national, State, 
county, and community levels. 

This pressure culminated in the plan for 
compulsory complete Federal health insur- 
ance proposed during the Truman admin- 
istration. Under such a plan, theoretically 
every citizen would be entitled to be in as 
good a state of health as possible. It would 
be his inherent right to have that health. 
Those who would carry out the plan would, of 
course, be the medical profession. As paid 
Government employees, or virtually that, the 
doctors would then truly have the responsi- 
bility or obligation to maintain the public in 
as good a state of health as possible, 

The repercussions aroused by the contro- 
versy over the legislation for compulsory 
health insurance have not yet completely 
died down. It js still difficult to have a dis- 
cussion of this subject among groups of the 
medical profession without causing emo- 
tional outbursts. Similarly, it is difficult to 
have a quiet discussion of any further ex- 
pansion of tax supported medicine. Yet if 
the concept that everybody has a right to 
health becomes generally accepted, the only 
way that it could have meaning would be for 
the Government greatly to Increase ita pres- 
ent activities because it is the only source of 
sufficiently large funds, Also, it should not 
be forgotten that the concept implies the 
maintenance of adequate nutrition, cloth- 
ing, and housing, all of which would require 
huge sums of money. 

The defeat of the legislation proposed for 
compulsory Federal health insurance and 
the expressed opposition to the plan in the 
last Republican platform seem to indicate 
rather strongly that not only the majority of 
the medical profession, but also the majority 
of the people are not yet ready to look with 
favor upon an idea which would make nearly 
all, if not all, the doctors employees of the 
Government. Another apparently logical 
conclusion to draw would be that the coun- 
try is not yet ready to concede the inherent 
right to health. 

Perhaps some of the reluctance to make 
any fundamental changes in handling health 
needs may be charged to the fact that never 
in our history have we Americans shown 
such evidence of good health. The amazing 
increase in life expectancy from birth is often 
quoted in this connection. In 1900 it was 
47 years and in 1949 it had risen to 68 years. 
This increase, however, has been largely 
caused by a decrease in Infant mortality 
rather than to a lengthening of life beyond 
the Biblical three score years and ten. 

Actually, the death rate for men from 45 
to 64 years of age has declined comparatively 
little over the last 20 years, although for 
women it has been reduced nearly one-third. 

The increase of the life expectancy consti- 
tutes a splendid achievement by all the 
forces responsible for medical progress, On 
the other hand, as fine as this record is, we 
are still far short of what apparently can be 
accomplished in the future, For example, 
a study of draftees examined between July 
1950 and June 1951 showed that 15 percent 
had been rejected for solely medical reasons. 

The question can be raised, would it be of 
advantage to try to lengthen life indefinitely? 
Would it be desirable, if possible, to increase 
the life expectancy much beyond the pres- 
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ent 68 years? Suppose it were lengthened 
to 78 or 88 years. The complications pre- 
sented to society would be enormous. The 
population of the world has increased to such 
a point that the business of providing food 
for so many hungry mouths has already 
caused serious concern. Such a question 
cannot be discussed at length here. 

President Truman was reluctant to aban- 
don completely hie desire to improve the 
health of the country. Accordingly. in De- 
cember 1951 he appointed a Commission of 
15 members, known as the President's Com- 
mission on the Health Needs of the Nation, 
The Chairman was Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, 
who had become prominent in Washington 
because of the excellence of his work while 
in chargé of the medical activities of the 
Veterans’ Administration. The Commission 
had to work under pressure to complete its 
work in 1952 before President Truman would 
go out of office. On the whole, however, the 
analysis of the medical needs of the country 
made by the Commission seems adequate. 
The recommendations often represent some 
degree of compromise because the members 
of the group came from various categories of 
activity. Only 6 of the 15 had the doctor 
of medicine degree. 

Several basic principles were agreed upon 
as an approach to the more specific recom- 
Mendations. The first one was that access 
to the means for the attainment and preser- 
vation of health is a basic human right. An- 
other one was that responsibility for health 
is a joint one, with the individual citizen and 
local State and Federal Governments each 
having major contributions to make toward 
its realization. 

In the final report many specific recom- 
mendations were made. For lack of space 
they cannot all be stated here. An impor- 
tant one, however, has already been adopted 
by the Congress and the present Republican 
administration: a Department of Health with 
cabinet status. It is remarkable that the 
United States has been about the last civil- 
ized nation to have a Federal department of 
health, particularly when the individual 
States and even the larger cities had such 
departments. 

The Commission realized that the various 
needs of medicine and the conditions of prac- 
tice are not static but are constantly chang- 
ing. It was recommended, therefore, that a 
permanent Federal Health Commission be 
created by Congress of from 12 to 18 profes- 
sional and lay members appointed by the 
President with the approval of the Senate. 
This Commission would differ from the Fed- 
eral Department of Health in having no ad- 
ministration function, It would coliect in- 
formation, act in an advisory manner and 
All the role of critic and evaluator. 

As a means of financing personal health 
care, some system of prepayment is becom- 
ing more and more popular. More than 50 
percent of the public have some sort of pre- 
Paid protection, but the total amount covers 
only 15 percent of private expenditures for 
medical care. Prepaid protection is of com- 
paratively recent development—15 years or 
80. Sudden unexpected iliness is often 
Catastrophic in its financial effects. Some 
form of prepaid insurance seems to be the 
best safeguard against financial disaster. The 
Commission, therefore, recommended that 
the principle of prepaid health services be 
accepted as the most feasible method of 
financing the costs of medical care. 

In order to get awny from some of the 
criticism directed at the plan of compulsory 
Federal Insurance, a new and different pro- 
Posal was made, This was to establish a 
cooperative Federal-State program. Under 
this program, a single State health authority 
would be set up in each participating State to 
draw up an over-all State plan for assisting 
the development and distribution of per- 
sonal health services for all persons. 

It would use public or private agencies and 
Tesources, or a combination of them, State 
Plans would be developed in cooperation with 
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local or regional authorities and would be 
linked with the planned expansion of health 
resources so as to provide ultimately more 
comprehensive, more efficient, and more eco- 
nomical services. 

It was recommended that Federal grants- 
in-aid be made from general tax revenues to 
assist the States in making nal health 
services available to recipients of public as- 
sistance and to all persons declared eligible 
with no discrimination as to age, race, citi- 
zenship, and with no means test at the time 
care is needed, 

Another important recommendation con- 
cerned the controversial matter of whether 
or not the medical schools should accept 
Federal financial aid. The Commission made 
& positive recommendation that they should 
accept such aid because there is not any- 
where in sight enough money from other 
sources to save our educational institutions 
trom the financial crisis they are in. Medi- 
cal education is the most expensive kind of 
education there is. Several studies have 
shown that the medical schoole need from 
10 to 40 million dollars in increased operat- 
ing revenue each year, and a minimum of 
several hundred million dollars for new con- 
struction and expansion. 


The most important element in the whole 
health picture is the physician. Nothing 
should ever be permitted to happen that 
would lower the quality of his education. 
More physicians are needed to care for our 
expanding population and that means more 
of a financial problem to the schools because 
the tuition fee paid by the student repre- 
sents only a small part of the cost incurred 
by the school in educating him. The number 
of graduates in 1952 was about 6,100. The 
class of 1953 approximated 6,400, and it is 
estimated that in 1960 the number will reach 
about 7,000. In addition, a host of dentists, 
nurses, and technicians of various kinds must 
be educated. There is a shortage of all those 
various participants in the program to keep 
people healthy. 

Just as the universities more and more are 
feeling the pinch of the increased costs of 
medical education, so are the medical 
students, both graduate and postgraduate, 
also feeling the increased costs of medical 
education. In order to insure a supply of 
medical personnel of high intellectual qual- 
ity, it is necessary that the possibilities of 
education should be open to all young people 
of suitable moral and mental caliber, regard- 
less of their financial status. For that rea- 
son, many scholarships are needed to help in 
the financing of the students; and private 
philanthropy is no longer able to provide 
the necessary funds. 

Progress in medicine is dependent upon 
research. Vast sums are needed if we are 
ever to conquer some of the present-day 
scourges such, for example, as cancer. Al- 
though private funds have been generously 
given for this purpose, additional large grants 
from the Federal Government will be needed 
for an indefinite period. 

This discussion of the responsibility of the 
medical profession to society has concerned 
itself largely with the concept of whether or 
not everybody has an inherent right to 
health. Those who deny that right will argue 
for a continuation of the status quo and 
will be blind to the fact that medicine in all 
respects, both scientific and practical, is 
dynamic and refuses to go along unchanged, 
To be convinced of this statement, one needs 
only to examine the record of the first half of 
this century. On the other hand, sudden 
economic changes of great magnitude and of 
far-reaching consequences seem to be repug- 
nant to the American people. We prefer to 
make them more gradually, if we can. 

That more and more Government aid, both 
Federal and State, will be used in improving 
and maintaining the health of the people, 
cannot be doubted. It is to be hoped that 
the medical profession will cooperate to in- 
sure that such aid will be wisely used. 
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The Tangled Web 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrorp an article by 
the distinguished columnists Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop entitled “The Tangled 
Web,” which appeared in this morning's 
Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MATTER or Fact 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
THE TANGLED WEB 


Since he return from France to seek the 
Presidency, Dwight D. Eisenhower has been 
sold a good many lemons in the name of 
smart politics. But about the worst lemon 
he has been sold yet is the strategy, worked 
out by certain of the administration's am- 
auteur Machiavellis, for dealing with the 
Communist issue. 

As an example of this strategy in action, 
take the administration’s repeated boasts 
about the 1,456—now 2,200— people who 
have been fired from the Government as se- 
curity risks. The privately admitted pur- 
pose of these security firings has been to 
grab the commie issue away from Jon Mo- 
CARTHY. 

The idea has been to undercut MoCARTHY 
by broadcasting the notion that the new 
administration found the Government 
crawling with subversives; promptly fired the 
lot; and thus left McCarrny with nothing 
further to do but twiddle his thumbs. The 
story of the State Department's security fir- 
ings demonstrates how this was to be accom- 
plished. 

A grand total of 306 State Department se- 
curity firings has been announced. Ac- 
cording to reliable report, this impressive— 
even frightening—total was arrived at in the 
following manner. In the first place, the 
word was passed down through Assistant 
Secretary Scott McLeod's security and per- 
sonnel offices that what was wanted was 
the largest possible total of such firings. 

Two techniques—both palpably dishon- 
est—were therefore used to swell the total. 
The files of those State Department em- 
ployees who were in the process of resign- 
ing—always a considerable number, since 
there is a constant turnover—were carefully 
scrutinized. In the raw files of any Govern- 
ment worker who is not a zombie, there is 
pretty sure to be some morse! of gossip which 
can be labeled “derogatory information.“ 
Wherever the raw files provided the slightest 
excuse for so doing, the names of those who 
were resigning anyway were added—without 
their knowledge—to the grand total of State 
Department security firings. 

About half the State Department total was 
arrived at in this way. If the same propor- 
tion holds throughout the Government, 
there must be more than a thousand Gov- 
ernment workers who have resigned with a 
clear conscience and what they thought to be 
a clear record, and who were nevertheless 
listed officially as having been fired as se- 
curity risks. 

The second technique was fust as dis- 
honest. Large numbers of people were being 
transferred from the administrative control 
of the State Department to Harold Stassen’s 
foreign aid outfit and to the newly independ- 
ent Information Agency. Many of these peo- 
ple were transferred “with the warning flag 
up” and then listed as State Department se- 
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curity firings—although the great majority 
were cleared on further investigation, and 
never fired at all. 

In the vast. majority of these cases there 
was no question whatsoever of disloyalty 
or procommunism. In about 19 out of 20 
cases, the reason, if any, for the firing was 
heavy drinking, temperamental unsuitabil- 
ity, or the like. Where there was some pro- 
Communist charge, it was often on the order 
of the charge against one female Govern- 
ment worker, who was accused of “sympa- 
thetic association” with her husband. This 
woman appealed the charge, and on further 
investigation her husband turned out to be a 
rather mousy fellow, who had never taken an 
interest in politics. 

In short, there was not a single case of 
actual subversion in all the State Depart- 
ment's security firings—and it is doubtful 
if there was one such case throughout the 
Government. Yet to 99 out of a 100 people, 
the news that there have been a large num- 
ber of security firings means that this num- 
ber of Communists and subversives have 
actually been uncovered in the Government, 

Under the circumstances, it is surprising 
that any self-respecting will work for 
the Government at all. What ts even more 
surprising is that anyone should have 
thought that this amateurish political 
fakery should not be exposed for what it is. 
Apparently it never occurred to the geniuses 
who thought up the scheme that someone 
might ask for a breakdown of the security 
firings. Thus when reporters asked Civil 
Service Commission Chairman Phillip Young 
for such a breakdown he could only reply 
fatuously that he was not interested in such 
matters, and did not believe the average per- 
son was interested either. The story of the 
State Department firings make the reason 
for this awkward evasion perfectly obvious. 

But what is downright incredible ts that 
anyone could have supposed that this sort 
of slick numbers game was an effective way 
to undercut McCartmy. McCaerny has al- 
ready, of course, profited heavily from the 
whole business—such as he profited heavily 
from Attorney General Brownell’s attack on 
former President Truman, which was also 
supposed to steal the show from MCCARTHY. 
McCargtur has used the administration's 
fake figures to prove his own ancient, dis- 
credited charges against the State Depart- 
ment. 

According to report, the President himself, 
and Chief Presidential Aide Sherman Adams, 
are beginning to realize that they were sold 
a lemon, and are by no means pleased by the 
realization. If so, this may help the admin- 
istration’s amateur Machiavellis to under- 
stand that they are no equals to Senator 
McCargtuy when it comes to slick political 
fiimflammery. 


Airplane Age: Born December 17, 1903, 
at Kitty Hawk, N. C., U. S. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over WMEX, Boston, Mass., on Saturday, 
December 19, 1953: 

Any American celebrating his 50th birth- 
day this year—is right on the beam with 
the alr age. 

Half a century ago, on December 17, 1903, 
the airplane was born. 
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Two bicycle mechanics invented a frau 
contraption made of sticks, baling wire, and 
cloth and a tiny 12-horsepower engine.. 

On the sand dunes at Kitty Hawk, N. C., 
they dared to make their strange looking 
craft fly like a bird trying out its wings for 
the first time and succeeded. 

Thus began one of the most adventurous 
eras in American, and world, history. 

A popular fiction story of the time was 
called Around the World in 80 Days. Purely 
imaginative, of course. Make-belleve. Folks 
used to wonder how the author ever dreamed 
up such impossible ideas. Something like 
the space-ship stories of today which nobody 
ridicules. We have seen so many theories 
become workable facts that it doesn't pay to 
scoff at anything. 

Just the other day a girl flew around the 
world as a passenger on various airliners 
in some ninety odd hours. 

The Wright brothers, Orville and Wilbur, 
made 30 miles an hour on that first flight. 
Last Saturday Maj. Charles E. Yeager flew 
a rocket plane through the California skies 
at 1,650 miles per hour. Last August, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Carl flew that same plane 15 
miles up into the wild blue yonder. 

The first airborne plane was sold by the 
Wright brothers to the United States Gov- 
ernment in 1909. Despite opposition by die- 
hards, who had no courage and no vision, 
the United States Government has given 
real, although not enough encouragement 
to the development of aviation. 

The first flight across the Atlantic Ocean 
was made by a United States Navy flying 
boat the NC-4 in 1919. The first flight 
around the world was accomplished by two 
United States Army biplanes in 1924. Lt. 
Comdr. Richard E. Byrd and Floyd Bennett 
conquered the North Pole by air in 1926. 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh made his epochal 
solo trip across the Atlantic in 1027. Air 
Force Maj. Charies E. Yeager, then captain, 
became the first human being to fly faster 
than the speed of sound, when he breached 
the barrier in 1947. 

In 1953 the United States has far more 
airports than seaports to service the grow- 
ing volume of air passengers and air cargoes. 

Still this is not enough. 

Like the automobile, the airplane will 
have a tremendous impact upon our way of 
life, and upon the construction and appear- 
ance of our cities. 

We had fair warning from the millions of 
automobiles that were pouring off the as- 
sembly lines during the past 30 years, but 
we failed to make adjustments in time. 


As a result, cities are being ripped open 
to make way for automobile traffic and to 
provide off-street parking facilities. 


I hope that city planners will keep the 
airplane in mind while they perform this 
major surgery; otherwise, a second operation 
might be necessary in the not-too-distant 
future. 

Even now we hear the complaint that the 
airports, for obvious reasons, are too far 
from the centers of our larger cities. Bear 
in mind that the commercial airlines and 
the military have a monopoly on planes now 
in use. We must look forward to the day 
when planes will be privately owned and op- 
erated and a new traffic problem will be 
upon us. Helicopters, ideal for passenger 
and freight transportation on short hauls 
and in congested areas will be a common 
sight within a few years. 

The Federal Government should antici- 
pate this problem and make a thorough 
study of the changes that will be forced 
upon our communities by these inevitable 
developments. Reports and recommenda- 
tions, encouraged perhaps by a limited pro- 
gram of grants-in-aid, will help States and 
cities to prepare the way for this transfor- 
mation. Convenience and safety and pru- 
dence require that we accommodate our- 
selves gradually to the Air Age and grow up 
with it. We waited too long to adjust our 
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cities to the swarm of automobiles and the 
result has been a major and continuing 
headache. We cannot afford to repeat this 
costly mistake by delay in meeting the needs 
of alr traffic. 

The States regulate the automobiles 
within their borders, but planes travel so 
much faster and on limitless highways in 
the sky, at least for the present, that the 
United States Government must supervise 
the growing traffic upstairs. 

Even now you cannot roam the skies at 
will as free as a bird. As an airline pas- 
senger, or as the operator of your own pri- 
vate plane, whenever you take a trip you 
are subject to control by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration. First, a filght plan 
must be submitted by the pilot for approval. 
Route, height, and time must be specified. 
The CAA will check to make sure that no 
other plane has duplicated your plan, before 
it will issue a traffic clearance. The pilot 
will ride one of the CAA radio range beams, 
and, at intervals, he will report his posi- 
tion, In turn he will be advised concern- 
ing weather or traffic conditions. At 166 ma- 
jor airports he is told when to take off and 
when to land. 

Congress passed the Civil Aeronautica Act 
in 1938. Its purpose is “to encourage and 
foster the development of civil aeronautics 
and air commerce in the United States and 
abroad and to encourage the establishment 
of civil airways, landing areas, and other 
navigation facilities.” 

This requires a staff of 15,800 and a budget 
of almost $139 million. Most of this ts for 
building and operating the airways network. 
A smaller staff of 1,700 works in the Office of 
Aviation Safety under the CAA. They are 
responsible for inspecting and certifying, for 
safety's sake, the 52,000 civil aircraft oper- 
ated by Americans, 

The CAA, through its regulatory powers, 
its financial assistance, and its high stand- 
ards of airworthiness, has done much to 
make our airline industry the biggest and 
best in the world. 

In 1938, when the Civil Aeronautics Board 
took over the administration of the act, the 
domestic airlines carried an annual total 
of 1,197,000 passengers. In 1952 they car- 
ried 25 million fares. In 1938 all our do- 
mestic alr carriers flew 423 million passenger- 
miles. Last year they flew 12,500,000,000 pas- 
senger-miles, This represents an increase of 
almost 2,200 percent within 14 years. 

This makes available to the military forces 
In time of emergency an airlift considerably 
greater than the one which helped us to vic- 
tory in World War II. 


Airplanes are fast becoming the key to 
national defense. It was only this past week 
that Admiral Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, announced that emphasis 
would be given to airpower, with the Army 
and Navy as such gradually assuming auxil- 
lary roles. 

What of the future? 


Those who laughed at the Wright brothers 
a ais ago aes wish that they could live 
or ne: years because progress in this 
field will be truly sensational. That there 
will be man-made space stations up there 
among the planets is no longer in dispute. 
Atom-powered planes are not too far away- 
Theorists can prove that a trip to the moon 
is possible, even though it might be advis- 
able to make reservations for your great- 
great-grandchildren instead of yourself. Tho 
only drawback is that the birds may stop 
singing—victims of traffic neurosisa—os they 
to dodge the huge, strange objects 
crowding their once-free skies. 

Helicopters will hum above like airborne 
family cars and those of us who are still 
grounded in automobiles, may find traveling 
through Boston a little easier on the nerves. 

Any city that now measures its prestige bY 
the length of the runways on its airport, had 
better start revising its plans. Toke-offs in 
the future will be almost vertical from roof- 
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tops, or downtown heliports, In fact, many 
planes will be guided by electronics, and we 
won't have any front-seat or back-seat driv- 
ers as we do with our earth-bound Jalopies 
of today. The accident rate ts sure to go 
down as science takes over from imperfect 
human reflexes. 

If we could only be sure that drunken 
drivers and hotrods in their air age could 
be controlled by automatic electronic devices 
we would know that nothing is impossible. 

The president of one of our largest alr- 
lines is authority for the prediction that by 
the year 2.000 air transportation will be the 
safest form of travel. And a chirf of our 
gulded missile division says that “by the 
year 2,003, man wil have set foot upon the 
moon, and plans will be under serious con- 
sideration for the exploration of the nearer 
planets.” 

Don't smile at some of the gadgets you see 
in the comic strips of your newspaper. 

You yourself may be a birdman within 
a few years, 

Pantastic? 

So were the Wright brothers 50 years azo 
and see what they started. 

A personal helicopter, a one-man affair, 18 
being produced experimentally by several 
manufacturers who specialize in the egg- 
beater type of aircraft. It is a flying ma- 
chine much simpler than your automobile, 
It consists of a rotor, a shoulder harness, and 
a tiny engine or engines for you must have 
power to push you up, and then push you 
forward. The United States Navy awarded 
a development contract for such a device 
Some time ago, but the project so far is 
hush-hush. 

The wholesale deaths and injuries caused 
by the automobile are serious enough, but 
what are we goling to do about collisions in 
the skies with the debris causing double 
damage by falling on our homes? 

This possibility is mot as remote as it 
seems. 

The Government of the United States will 
have to plan now if it ever hopes to prevent 
Chaos in the skies. 

On this 50th anniversary of powered flight, 
it would be well for us to give serious 
thought to a future with its problems that 
is nearer than we realize. 

If the Wright brothers were alive today 
they would tell us to look up and look ahead. 


The ILO: Threat or Opportunity? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
Certed attack has been underway for 
Some years against United States par- 
ticipation in the International Labor 
Organization. The attack has reached 
& new peak of intensity most recently in 
the form of misleading propaganda, and 
includes an article which found its way 
into the ConcresstonaL Record within 
the last few days. 

In order to set the record straight on 
the ILO and to emphasize the import- 
ance of the remarkably good work the 
organization is doing, I ask that there be 
inserted in the Recor an article in 
defense of its principles and methods, 
The article appeared in the Harvard 
Business Review in a recent issue. It 
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was authored by Mr. George P. Delaney, 
labor member of the ILO from the 
United States. The Public Printer has 
estimated the cost of printing the article 
at $297.50. 

Among the many allegations made 
against the ILO, and included in the 
article inserted in the Rxconp on January 
14, is the charge that “Socialistic” legis- 
lation and practices can be forced on the 
United States without Congress or the 
people of the United States having any- 
thing to say about it. That charge is 
patently not true. It is strictly a bogey- 
man erected by reactionary employer in- 
terests in the United States who are 
afraid of the moral influence the find- 
ings of the ILO have had and will con- 
tinue to have in condemning some of the 
unholy practices still existing in labor- 
management matters. The fact is that 
recommendations or conventions 
adopted by the ILO are no more than 
proposals, without binding force or 
power within any signatory nation unless 
and until the proposals are put into 
effect by constitutional means. That 
fact is made clear in Mr. Delaney's 
article. 

Mr. Speaker, there can be no question 
but that the ILO has been a potent force 
for good throughout the world. Not all 
of the problems with which it deals are of 
direct concern to us. We may quarrel 
with some of the conclusions it reaches. 
But for us to undermine its work by 
withdrawing from participation in the 
organization would be a sin and a shame, 
particularly if such withdrawal were 
based on the falsehoods spread by those 
whose vicious self-interest would be 
served by such action. 

Mr. Delaney’s article follows: 

THE ILO: THREAT OR Orporruntrr? 
(By George P. Delaney) 

The International Labor Organization, 
which brings together labor, employer, and 
government representatives for the declared 
objective of improving the conditions of life 
and labor throughout the world, holds the 
record for endurance and practical service 
among the major forums of today's world. 

Dependent on persuasion rather than on 
power, the ILO is a cautious and deliberate 
body, not given to precipitate haste or doc- 
trinnire methods in the pursuit of its alms. 
The mere fact of survival is a testament to 
its delicacy of approach and flexibility of 
method. Should it undertake too much too 
soon, it risks the instant wrath of employers 
and the many conservative governments 
which comprise a large and vocal part of its 
mechanism. Should it content itself with 
too little too late, it faces the alienation of 
other vital members and the disenchant- 
ment of the peoples who are the primary 
objects of its concern. Either course might 
bring an end to its usefuiness, if not its 
existence, 

THE SETTING 

Delegates from the ranks of labor, con- 
scious of the pressure of the needs that 
exist, are naturally inclined to take the stated 
purposes of the ILO quite seriously. They 
come disposed to urge early positive action, 
and hold a dim view of any obstacles or 
difficulties that may argue for hesitation or 
delay. They do not want to watch the 
mountain labor and bring forth a pamphiet. 

Employer delegates, on the other hand, in- 
cline to dwell more upon the obstacles than 
upon the objectives, and even upon occasion, 
where expedient, to magnify those obstacles, 
In their capacity to withstand the strain and 
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torment of any protracted delays which the 
elevation of labor standards may encounter, 
they have the patience of Job. Following 
their natural bent, they come prepared to 
stand at the barricades, in defense of the 
status quo. 

Delegates from the member governments 
must assume the task of reconciliation, as 
well as that of adopting the ILO's actions 
to the limitations of what is currently pos- 
sible. Never a bold breed, and acutely sensi- 
tive to domestic criticism, government ofi- 
clals are, if anything, less eager to be caught 
with their necks extended at conferences in 
Geneva than they would be in thelr home 
capitols, under the eye and hatchet of local 
legislators and investigating committees. 


Management criticism 


As & consequence, one would expect the 
march of progress the ILO way to be a hesi- 
tant, careful, and tedious one. Yet, accord- 
ing to an articulate and powerful body of 
opinion, this has not been the case. 

Indeed, the ILO has become, in recent 
years, a favored target of abuse and the ob- 
ject of cries of “socialism” from the more 
conservative elements in this country—es- 
pecially employers, their spokesmen in Con- 
gress, and their satellite organizations. They 
allege, for example, that the ILO—in its ori- 
gins, structure, and design—is in reality a 
sort ot Socialist contraption, serving either 
(a) to spread the doctrines and methods of 
socialism among the innocents abroad or 
(b) to contaminate the United States, the 
“last citadel of free enterprise,” with the 
virus of foreign !deologies.* 

It is further asserted that within the ILO 
the “cards are stacked” against employers— 
that they cant win.” Finally, ominous 
forebodings are expressed that ILO conven- 
tions, catching Congress mapping and un- 
awares, might be used as a devious means of 
supplanting domestic legislation and of cir- 
cumventing our constitutional processes. 
These fears have been expressed in 
in the form of the Bricker resolution, de- 
signed to “correct” the Constitution by re- 
stricting the treaty power of our Government 
and its ability to enter into cooperative in- 
tercourse with other nations. 


Labor doubt 
Criticism and doubt about the ILO and ita 


activities are not confined to the ranks of 
management, however. They are heard in 
labor circles as weil, although on quite dif- 
ferent grounds. As opposed to the employer 


argument that the ILO is going too far too 
fast and exercising too potent an nce 
on this or other nations, labor officials are 


Many fee] that Government delegates are 
too susceptible to employer intimidation and 
too often yield to employer pressure, with 
the result that ILO actions are watered down 
to the point of becoming meaningless. 
Others often ask why American trade- union 
officials should expend their time and energy 
at a debating,society abroad which produces 
no concrete results insofar as labor condi- 
tions in this country are concerned. The 
effort to get along with bullheaded employers 
is hard enough at home, they say, without 
trying it on an international scale. 

How much basis is there for these fears 
and criticisms? Where among the conflict- 
ing claims and accusations does the truth 
lle? What should we do about the ILO? I 
shall try to answer these questions and 
others In the pages that follow. 

THE IDEA 


Let us begin with the ILO idea Itself. Let 
us look at the people who originated and 


See George V. Moser, The International 
Labor Organization, Harvard Business Re- 
view, July-August 1952, p. 109. 
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-upported it, at its nature and objectives, 
and at the assumptions on which it rests. 
Origin and principles 

‘The International Labor Organization was 
nreated by the treaties of peace following the 
wirst World War in recognition of the con- 
“ribution of workers to the victory of de- 
mocracy and their right to a share in its 
fruits. 

Its guiding principles, as stated in the Dec- 
laration of Philadelphia Concerning the 
Aims and Purposes of the International La- 
bor tion, are fourfold: 

“(1) Labor is not commodity. 

“(2) Freedom of expression and of asso- 
ciation are essential to sustained progress. 

“(3) Poverty anywhere constitutes a dan- 
ger to prosperity everywhere. 

“(4) The war against want must be car- 
ried on with unrelenting vigor within each 
nation, and by continuous and concerted in- 
ternational effort in which the representa- 
tives of workers and employers, enjoying 
equal status with those of governments, join 
with them in free discussion and democratic 
decision with a view to the promotion of the 
common welfare.” 

The declaration went on to state that the 
central aim of national and international 
policy should be the establishment of con- 
ditions where all human beings, irrespective 
of race, creed, or sex, have the right to pur- 
sue both their material well-being and their 
spiritual development in conditions of free- 
dom and dignity, of economic security and 
equal opportunity. 

At the time the ILO was created, the revo- 
lutionary movement, triumphant in Russia 
and feeding everywhere upon oppressive 
working and living conditions, was threaten- 
ing the destruction of the existing social, 
economic, and political order. In support- 
ing the ILO idea, many thoughful conserva- 
tives, as well as others of a more liberal per- 
suasion, expressed a belief that, in the face 
of this threat, timely and orderly reform— 
preserving the best in our world society while 
correcting its most grievous faults—would 
prove to be the most truly conservative and 
stabilizing force, and that this would 
strengthen the foundations of economic and 
political freedom by making it more tolerable 
to more people and by expanding the num- 
ber of those with a stake in its survival. 

Participation of free-enterprise support- 
ers: And among any stargazers, Utoplans. 
and bleeding hearts who may have favored 
the ILO principle were many hard-headed, 
profit-minded employers who had learned 
from their own experience that they could 
not, on their own, maintain minimum stand- 
ards of decency in their relations with their 
employees so long as they were constantly 
undercut by competitors in other areas who 
happened to care nothing for considerations 


of common human decency. It is interesting, 


to note that, in a section of a recent ILO 
pamphiet, Lasting Peace the ILO Way, dis- 
cussing early exponents of the principle of 
international minimum labor standards, the 
name of Blanqui—a radical th in the side 
of the French body politic—is sandwiched 
between the names of a British textile mill 
owner and an Alsatian manufacturer. 

As for the role of governments, the firet to 
propose an international conference looking 
to the improvement of factory conditions 
Was an undeniably free-enterprise nation, 
Switzerland, in 1880. Moreover, the states 
which joined in the initial formulation of 
the ILO were at that time all basically free- 
enterprise in character. Thus, the British 
delegation to the Paris Peace Canference was 
led by Prime Minister Lloyd George, the 
government in power at that time being Lib- 
eral, not Labor. 


Geneva, International Labor Office, 1951, 
pp. 12-13. 
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Political complezion 

‘The decisive question, however, is not the 
character of the individuals or groups who 
originally supported the ILO idea, but 
whether or not the idea in and of itself is 
right or wrong. That is the acid test. For 
example, is the concept of the ILO consistent 
with our ideals of voluntary association and 
private enterprise? Or is it, as some have 
charged, “socialistic”? 

The whole basis of the ILO rests upon the 
assumption that private enterprise econ- 
omies, free societies, and Gemocratic systems 
of government will survive and retain their 
essential character. Otherwise the instru- 
ment of tripartitism—the participation of 
management, labor, and government acting 
through their appointed representatives— 
would be pointless. What place would there 
be for an organization like the TLO among 
nations in which all sectors of the economy 
were subject to government control or dom- 
mation? Delegates from such a nation, 
whether they professed to represent govern- 
ment, workers, or employers, would all in 
fact be minions of their government. What 
use would they have for a body which under 
took to speak for freedom of association? 

This has been most clearly demonstrated 
by the manner in which the Iron Curtain 
countries have attacked the ILO, because of 
its anti-Communist character, as a too) of 
capitalistic imperialism and have sought 
to block and to delay its procedures. Soviet 
Russia left the organization in 1939, having 
been a member for only 4 years, and those of 
its satellites which remain are there solely 
for the purpose of propaganda, obstruction, 
and obfuscation. 

In reality, the large majority of the Nations 
participating in the ILO are—allowing for 
variations in economic conditions and stages 
of industrial and political development— 
predominantly free-enterprise in character, 
with production and distribution carried on 
mostly under private auspices. This major- 
ity has Increased because of the fall of labor 
governments in a number of countries in 
recent years. It is true that, in many of 
these countries, private enterprise is so 
highly cartelized as to have assumed the 
character of a sort of exclusive within-the- 
family type of private socialism, with the 
regulation and control of production and 
markets carried on by and for the mutual 
benefit of management and owners. But 
this merely serves to make the existence of 
an organization such as the ILO all the more 
useful and necessary if the people as a whole 
are to share in the fruits of free enterprise. 

Neither in its conventions nor in other 
areas of activity does the ILO undertake to 
exercise control over production or to in- 
fluence its member states in their policies 
in that regard. It does draft model legisla- 
tion pertaining to minimum labor standards 
and proposes fair employment policies for the 
guidance of governments, workers, and pri- 
vate employers in their respective areas of 
competence. 

If policies and programs of this type con- 
stitute “socialism” per se, then every country 
in the modern world is socialistic and has 
been for years—the United States, perhaps, 
the most of all. For those matters with 
which ILO conventions deal—workmen's 
compensation, night work for women, hours 
of labor, minimum ages in employment, 
maritime labor conditions, and so on—have 
been the object of governmental attention 
in this country ever since more enlightened 
concepts of industrial and human relations 
first began to replace the law of the jungle; 
and our own country is well ahead of other 
nations in these respects. 

Emphasis on raising productivity: In re- 
cent times the ILO has been placing its ma- 
jor emphasis, not upon redistribution of 
wealth, but upon the necessity for raising 
productivity as the only long-term avenue 
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to higher living standards for all. This is 
certainly a thoroughly American concept. 
In many of its recent publications the ILO 
has gone out of its way to praise our meth- 
ods. A large part of ILO documentation is 
spent in showing how free enterprise gets 
things done. For example: 

Documents of the last coal mines com- 
mittee stated that the pioneer spirit of the 
operators was probably more important as 
a cause of higher productivity in United 
States mines than mechanization or open 
seam mining.” 

A study of the Director General's reports 
of the past 4 years, the speeches in the gen- 
eral debate, and many other important docu- 
ments shows clearly the extent to which the 
ILO helps to inform delegates from all na- 
tions of the facts about American progress. 
The ILO is an ideal medium for bringing 
about a wider and deeper appreciation of 
American aims, ideals, and methods among 
the masses as well as the classes throughout 
the world. 

If an international labor organization is, 
in fact, a slice of Socialist pie in the sky, 
then it can only be said that—far from rep- 
resenting their triumph—the ILO as it has 
developed must stand as a classic failure of 
Socialists to achieve their design. The great 
disparity that exists between the list of con- 
ventions adopted by the ILO and the plat- 
form of any real Socialist Party is ample 
evidence of this failure. 

Legislative powers 

But is it not possible that the ILO could be 
used come day to saddle this country against 
its will with an alien philosophy? To answer 
this, let us turn to the powers and proce- 
dure of the ILO. Two points are particularly 
significant: 

“1. Action by ILO: The ILO is not, in any 
proper sense, a world parliament; rather, it 
is a world forum, totally lacking the power 
of compulsion, It deals with specific issues 
and particular problems, looking toward 
their solution by the most practical means 
available that can be agreed on by at least a 
two-thirds majority of the delegates to the 
conference. In the light of the rules and 
composition of the conference—to say noth- 
ing of the tremendous difficulty of securing 
agreement among representatives of very 
diverse backgrounds and interests—it is a 
virtual impossibility for any imaginary coali- 
tion of forces to ram a bad convention down 
the protesting throats of any substantial 
minority. But even if it were, the greatest 
hurdle would still remain. 

“2. Action by member nations: After the 
adoption of a convention by the conference, 
it can proceed no further toward fulfill- 
ment unles it is framed in such a manner 
as to be acceptable by the member nations. 
To be thus acceptable, it must be compat- 
ible with their existing national forms and 
procedures, with their customs, traditions, 
and ideals, and with the political, economic, 
and social systems which they have elected 
and wish to maintain. 

“No ‘alien philosophy’ can be saddled upon 
any nation through the channels of the 
ILO without the free and deliberate con- 
sent of that nation. The ILO has no means 
whatsoever of ‘imposing’ its decisions on 
any nation. Its effectiveness depends en- 
tirely upon the extent to which the member 
nations choose to go along with its program, 
The issue of sanctions—of whether or not 
the ILO should have any power of enforce- 
ment or economic pressure against nations 
which fail to live up to their obligations 
under its conventions—was settled in the 
negative a long time ago and has never been 
revived. It is, in fact, a dead issue.” 

The voluntaristic character of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, as its struc- 
ture emerged from the peace conference, 
was largely the work of the American mem- 
bers of the Commission for International 
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Labor Legislation, which drafted its con- 
stitution. It represented a substantial vic- 
tory for the American view over that of some 
representatives of European nations—lItaly, 
for example—who desired a much larger 
element of compulsion and greater reliance 
upon legislation, rather than cooperation, in 
the promotion of international labor stand- 
ards. 

The viewpoint of American employers was 
ably represented on the Commission by 
Henry M. Robinson, the president of the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, who 
played a very important role in the actual 
drafting work. The chairman was Samuel 
Gompers, the president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and long-time bitter foe 
of doctrinatre Socialists, who more than 
counterbalanced any Socialistic inclinations 
among European labor representatives on 
the Commission. The third American mem- 
ber was Prof. James T. Shotwell, who was, 
in every sense, a spokesman for American 
tradition and practice. 

But, although there was successful resist- 
ance to all proposals designed to give the ILO 
any real legislative powers, there was wide 
agreement that the new organization should 
be able to do more than merely make recom- 
mendations. Under the plan which finally 
emerged, conventions were to have the status 
of proposed treaties, with each member obli- 
Gating itself to submit all conventions 
adopted by a two-thirds majority or more 
at intermational labor conferences to its 
government for consideration and possible 
Tatification, and to report back to the confer- 
ence on action taken to give effect to them. 
There was agreement in the American group 
that this approach was a desirable one, and 
eutirely suitable for American participation. 


So much for the ideas and concepts upon 
which the ILO ts based. Now, what tangible 
accomplishments can the organization show 
for its work? Are the results worth the 
effort? 

Review of operations 


The organization machinery on which re- 
sults depend Is, in outline, fairly simple: 

“The primary policy organs of the [LO are 
the International Labor Conference and the 
governing body. 

“The Conference normally meets in June 
each year in Geneva. Each member state 
of each year in Geneva. Each member state 
delegate, and 1 worker delegate, in addition 
to advisers for each. The ILO constitution 
requires that the employer and worker dele- 
gates be chosen by governments in agree- 
ment with the most representative organiza- 
tions of employers and workers, respectively, 
in thelr countries. In the United States the 
employer delegates and advisers are nom- 
inated by the chamber of commerce and the 
National Association of Manufacturers. The 
worker representatives are nominated by the 
American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. On the 
committees of the conference, where, as in 
our Congress, most of the actual work is done, 
each of the three groups also has equal yot- 
ing strength. In the plenary sessions of the 
conference, where final decisions are made, 
the governments have a voting strength equal 
to the employers and workers combined. 

“On the governing body there are 16 gov- 
ernment, 8 employer, and 8 worker members, 
with deputies for each. It meets three times 
a year and performa the functions of an 
administrative council, It bas created 10 
tripartite committecs, and 1 bipartite com- 
mission to deal with special problems of par- 
ticular industries or occupations. 

“The International Labor Office in Geneva 
Tunctions as the secretoriat. It has a staff of 
about 650 people, some of whom are located 
in æ permanent mission to the United Na- 
tions In New York and others in 6 branch 
Gilees in major world capitals and in field 
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offices in Bangalore, Rio de Janeiro, and 
Istanbul.” 

The ILO program of work takes in three 
major spheres of activity: the collection and 
dissemination of information relative to 
labor; the development of international 
minimum labor standards in the form of 
conventions, recommendations, and resoiu- 
tions; and the provision of technical aid on 
labor problems to governments requesting 
such assistance. 

Up until World War I. the major empha- 
sis was placed on the formulation and adop- 
tion of labor standards. Since the war, even 
before the introduction of the expanded 
technical assistance program of the United 
Nations, this emphasis has been shifting to 
operational activities involving the applica- 
tion of Iabor standards. 

Through these activities, the ILO is mak- 
ing a direct and very substantial contribu- 
tion to the improvement of productivity in 
the lesser developed countries. As of July 
31, 1952, the ILO had sent out, upon the 
request of governments, 106 experts to assist 
with vocational training, employment serv- 
ices, Industrial safety, and other technical 
problems. It had granted 108 fellowships 
and scholarships to representatives of under- 
developed countries for study in the more 
advanced nations. Receiving assistance were 
17 countries in Latin America, 12 in Asia, 
and 9 in the Middle East. Next year's pro- 
gram anticipates still greater emphasis on 
such assistance. 

Influence of conventions 

Some people have argued that conventions 
dre a waste of time—at least for the present. 
In support of these views, they point out 
that, because of variations in conditions 
among diferent nations, only a limited num- 
ber of states can ratify any given convention. 
They also sometimes argue that even where 
countries do ratify conventions, there is no 
intention to live up to them. z 

Tt is a fact that very few conventions over 
the past 15 years have recelved more than 19 
or 15 -ratifications, and that even the earlier 
conventions have not been ratified by more 
than about half the member states. The 
largest number of ratifications on record is 
43, which was given for the convention on 
equality of treatment of foreigners under 
workmen's compensation. The nations with 
the largest number of ratifications as of 
March 1952 were: Bulgaria (62), France 
(61), and the United Kingdom (50). Some 
countries like Bolivia, Ecuador, Lebanon, 
Iran, and Vietnam have ratified no ILO 
conventions. 


Without closer analysis these figures tend 
to give an erroneous impression as to the 
practical extent of the failure to ratify. Not 
all of the 103 conventions are still in force, 
some having been superseded by modernized 
versions. Several of the member countries 
have a federal constitutional structure, under 
which conventions dealing with subjects 
within the authority of states or other politi- 
cal subdivisions rather than the federal gov- 
ernment are referred to the states for consid- 
eration as recommendations, instead of re- 
ceiving simple ratification at the federal level. 
Nations of this type include the United 
States, Canada, Australia, and Switzerland. 

Furthermore, many conventions deal with 
industries or kinds of work that scarcely 
exist in certain countries. Many relate to 
the maritime industry, for exampie. Nationa 
with little or no merchant shipping would 
hardiy have any interest in such matters. 

To expect all 66 member countries to be 
able to put Into effect all the standards rep- 
resented by the 103 conventions adopted by 
the ILO over the last 34 years would be most 
unrealistic. Only a perfectionist would ex- 
pect anywhere near 100 percent ratifications 
or contend that the actual percentage of 
ratifications shows that conventions serve no 
useful purpose. Actually, in view of the 
complete freedom of choice and action en- 
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joyed by the member states, the number of 
ratifications that have been accomplished— 
a total of 1,315 as of September 1952—rep- 
resents a remarkable achievement indeed. 

It is, of course, not possible to measure 
exactly the influence that conventions have 
exerted in improving working and living con- 
ditions over the past 35 years. But the very 
fact that conventions do not become effec- 
tive unless they are voluntarily ratified by 
the member states is a significant one. Nor- 
mally ratification will not be undertaken 
by a country unless it has serious intentions 
of doing something about the standard in 
question. Also, a country which has rati- 
fied a convention has a greater incentive 
than it otherwise would have to act on ita 
intentions to apply and maintain the stand- 
ard for at least 10 years, after which it is 
free to renounce the convention if it so 
chooses. 

Flexibility of compliance: The fact that 
the methods of putting a convention into 
force are left flexible is also significant. It 
means that procedures can be adapted to 
local conditions and customs. For example, 
the ILO Convention concerning fee-charging 
employment agencies suggests two alterna- 
tive procedures—one for their progressive 
abolition and the other for regulation—with 
a country wishing to adhere to the conven- 
tion having a choice of elther one or the 
other of these methods. 

Again, the convention on minimum stand- 
ards for social security, adopted at the last 
Conference, leaves the means of implement- 
ing the standards up to the individual na- 
tion. Thus, in the case of the United States, 
for Instance, the convention could be made 
completely compatible with our present 
methods of providing social-security protec- 
tion. Full recognition and credit is given 
to both state and private voluntary social- 
insurance programs, as well as to Federal 
programs. Moreover, a member of the ILO 
wishing to ratify the convention may do so 
by selecting only 3 of the 9 branches of 
social security covered by it. This country 
has already legislated tm at least three 
branches, but many nations have not; the 
convention leaves them freedom of choice 
as to where to start. 

Employers’ interests 

But do the conventions enacted by the 
ILO Conference militate against the inter- 
ests of American employers? Do the em- 
ployer representatives of this country find 
themselves consistently and hopelessly out- 
voted by a hostile antiemployer majority? 

Voting setup: Let us briefly examine the 
voting setup before turning to the voting 
record: 

“Under the ILO’s Constitution, govern- 
ment delegates have two votes at plenary 
sessions of the international conferences ta 
one each for employer and worker delegates, 
Delegates from the Soviet satellite states 
have vigorously attacked this arrangement 
claiming that it places too much of the final 
power of decision in the hands of capital- 
istic governments. By an odd coincidence, 
American employer representatives have 
adopted a similar line of attack. They have 
claimed that the 2-1-1 system of voting de- 
prives employers of any effective voice at 
ILO Conferences, that it is part of some 
Socialist master plan to do just that, and 
that it has developed a pattern of voting 
under which employers are consistently and 
invariably snowed under by a coalition of 
labor and government delegations. 

“In the light of history, the strange twists 
of logic involved in these arguments have 
an ironic flavor. During the course of the 
original drafting of the Lo's Constitution 
in 1919, Samuel Gompers, with the support 
of the French, Italian, and Cuban govern- 
ment members of the Commission, srgued 
that delegates should have equal voting 
strength. What he feared, on the basis of 
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what labor in America had experienced up to 
that time, was a coalition of government and 
employers to frustrate the aims of workers. 
If the governments were to have half the 
votes, in his view, this would give them the 
power of veto and workers would conse- 
quently have no faith in the organization. 

“Other members of the Commission, how- 
ever, argued successfully for the system of 
voting which emerged. They noted that 
since governments would have to ratify the 
conventions adopted by the ILO, govern- 
ments should have voting power at least 
equal to worker and employer delegates, in 
order to enhance the chances of ratification. 
It was also felt that since the governments 
were to contribute the funds to run the ILO, 
then those who paid the piper should have 
@ larger voice in calling the tune. Govern- 
ment delegates, after all, would have to do 
the job of defending the budget and appro- 
priations for that purpose before their execu- 
tive and legislative bodies. 

“So far as I am aware, this was the full 
extent of any sinister plan or design which 
lay behind the voting system that evolved 
from the deliberations of the drafting Com- 
mission.” 

Voting record: Beyond making the blanket 
assertion that an unholy alliance of gov- 
ernment and labor has stacked the cards 

them, employer representatives, 80 
far as I have seen, have never troubled them- 
selves further with the facts necessary to 
establish their major The truth 
is that no such rigid voting pattern as they 
describe exists. A brief review of the actual 
voting record will make this clear: 

“(1) Since the entrance of the United 
States into the ILO in August 1934, American 
employers have participated in all the tripar- 
tite meetings attended by the United States, 
have always been elected by the employer 
group at the Conference as one of the 8 
employer members on the governing body, 
and have yoted for 31 of the 59 conventions 
adopted since 1934. It is quite true, there- 
fore, that they have deliberately withheld 
support from nearly half of the Conventions. 

“(2) Significantly, however, in many of 
these cases the United States employer rep- 
resentatives voted against a convention sim- 
ply because of its form, stating that, if the 
standard or proposal had been in the form 
of a recommendation, they would have sup- 
ported it. In other words, there has been 
a wider area of agreement among the em- 
ployer, worker, and government groups on 
the content of conventions than the final 
record votes indicate. 

“(3) Moreover, the above pertains only to 
the final record votes on the adoption of 
conventions; it does not show the picture 
with regard to the frequently more impor- 
tant and significant votes taken in com- 
mit tee or plenary sittings concerning de- 
cisions on matters of substance to be 
included or excluded from the standards. 
For example, a tabulation of committee votes 
on the controversial social-security item at 
the 1952 Conference shows the following 
results: 

“(a) When the United States delegation 
vote was divided between votes for and 
against, the government’s vote coincided 
with that of the worker 40 times, and with 
that of the employer 35 times. 

“(b) The employer representative ab- 
stained 7 times when the worker and gov- 
ernment agreed and 4 times when the worker 
and government disagreed; the worker ab- 
stained twice when the employer and gov- 
ernment agreed; the government abstained 
12 times when the employer and worker 
disagreed. 

“(c) The employer and government ab- 
stained 6 times on votes in which the worker 
took a position, with the worker and gov- 
ernment abstaining 4 times when the em- 
ployer took a position, and the employer and 
worker abstaining once when the govern- 
ment took a position. : 
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“In short, the worker representative does 
not appear to have dictated the govern- 
ment’s position in his favor when he dis- 
agreed with the employer position. In di- 
vided votes, the government coincided with 
the employer and with the worker almost 
equally. The final vote on the adoption of 
the convention, however, shows the United 
States employer voting against, with the 
worker and government voting for.” 

A matter of opinion 

To be sure, some American employers may 
honestly feel that the conyentions adopted 
by the ILO are not in their interest as a 
group. Whether they are right or not is, 
of course, a matter of opinion. Yet cer- 
tainly it can be said that, at least in the 
opinion of the delegates whom American 
employers have sent to the ILO Conferences 
to represent them, a majority of the con- 
ventions have been in management’s inter- 
est. (As for the rest, certainly there is no 
compulsion whatever on the United States 
Senate to pass them by the necessary two- 
thirds vote.) 

Moreover, it is a telling commentary on 
the slipshod tactics of those who have ac- 
cused the ILO of socialism and worse that 
they have cited some of the same conven- 
tions to support their case that the em- 
ployer representatives voted for. For in- 
stance, William McGrath, an adviser attached 
to the employer delegation to the ILO, 
stated in recent testimony before a com- 
mittee of Congress, in support of the Bricker 
resolution, “The ILO has gone far beyond 
the field of labor and is seeking to set itself 
up as a form of international legislature 
to formulate uniform domestic socialistic 
laws which it hopes, by the vehicle of treaty 
ratification, can eventually be imposed upon 
most of the countries of the world.” As 
examples of these socialistic laws, McGrath 
listed 18 of the conventions of the ILO. 
What he conveniently neglected to mention, 
however, was the fact that American em- 
ployer delegates had voted in favor of the 
adoption of 12 out of these same 18 conven- 
tions. 

According to Mr. McGrath, “some of the 
proposals being pushed at the ILO include 
ideas like nationwide collective bargaining 
(which would mean actual communism, 
with a small e), abolishment of all private 
employment agencies, and legislation of the 
closed shop.” He is also reputed to have 
said, “A treaty * * * could, theoretically, 
slip through the Senate alone and create 
law that Congress as a whole has rejected.” 
But here are the facts: 

“(1) Nationwide collective bargaining has 
not been proposed or endorsed by any re- 
sponsible group for action by the ILO, and 
in no convention, recommendation, or reso- 
lution of the ILO is it being pushed as a 
standard. : 

“(2) Convention No. 96, dealing with pri- 
vate employment agencies, would not, if 
ratified, abolish them. As noted earlier, 
it provides for two alternative approaches— 
their progressive abolition or their regula- 
tion—and a ratifying. nation may elect 
either method it desires. The United States 
employer delegate voted for this conven- 
tion at the 1949 Conference. ‘There were 
only 19 opposing votes—cast by the Govern- 
ment and worker delegates of Argentina 
(the Argentine employer voted in favor), 
the full delegation of the Communist satel- 
lite states (Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, and Poland), 1 Government delegate 
from Haiti, and 1 from Mexico. 

“(3) There is no ILO convention that 
would legalize the closed shop where it is 
now forbidden, or which deals with union 
security one way or the other. After a 
debate at the 1949 Conference during which 
United States employers attempted to wedge 
a blanket open-shop provision into conven- 
tion No. 98, on the right to organize and 
bargain collectively, the delegates adopted 
the following report: 
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= "The Conference finally agreed to express 
in their report their view that the conven- 
tion could in no way be interpreted as 
authorizing or prohibiting union security 
arrangements, such questions being matters 
for reguiation in accordance with national 
practice.’ 

“This convention was never even pre- 
sented to the Senate for ratification. It 
was considered as appropriate in part for 
action by the several states, and, therefore, 
not appropriate for ratification.” 


CONCLUSION 


Freedom, under democracy, must look for 
its salvation not Just to faith alone but to 
works as well. In this embattled age, pious 
testaments of devotion to the precepts of 
liberty will avall us little unless matched 
by good works performed in its name, 
Through the instrument of tripartite partici- 
pation, with the representatives of workers 
and employers serving as a constant goad 
and check upon it, the ILO has evolved as 
a practical, workable formula for interna- 
tional collaboration to this end. It is an 
agency through which the whole range of 
views and emphases that exist among coun- 
tries of diverse social, economic, and political 
attitudes and characteristics may be accom- 
modated, without duress, to a common goal. 

It is time for United States employers 
themselves to come out of their isolation 
and take positive steps to communicate the 
philosophy of progressive business thinking 
that the best of them try to practice to those 
in other lands who associate private enter- 
prise with exploitation. For it is a fact that 
in many areas workers do labor for private 
industry under oppressive, subhuman con- 
ditions, If American employers have a mes- 
sage to deliver in behalf of private enter- 
prise, then let them deliver it where it can 
do the most good, among employers abroad 
who now accept these subhuman conditions 
with such complacency. 

The persistence, under private enterprise 
abroad, of the conditons which the ILO seeks 
to correct is of no benefit, and much injury, 
to that majority of American employers who 
have no great foreign holdings and who 
employ only American workers, under Ameri- 
can standards. The very fact that our 
standards are so much higher than those of 
the rest of the world makes it all the more 
desirable, from the standpoint of our own 
dollars-and-cents economic interests, that 
other countries should progressively ap- 
proach standards of labor which approximate 
our own. By supporting the ILO we are 
helping to bring this about, step by careful 
step. As Professor Shotwell stated in his 
book, Origin of the International Labor 
Organization: 

“The laws governing labor must reflect the 
conditions of the society with which they 
deal; and these conditions vary from nation 
to nation, according to geographic conditions, 
natural resources, and the history and capac- 
ity of the peoples themselves. International 
labor legislation must build upon this fact. 
It is not a substitute for domestic legisla- 
tion, but, on the contrary, grows out of it. 
Its scope is limited to those problems which 
nations have in common. It does not inter- 
fere with the normal process of lawmaking 
but only seeks to make it more effective by 
raising the common standard of the condi- 
tions of life, so that those nations which 
lead the world in social reform may not be 
placed at an undue disadvantage by those 
which compete with them by the exploita- 
tion of their labor." >? 

Not only does the improvement of labor 
standards in other countries competing with 
our own help to Insure the maintenance and 
stability of our own standards; higher labor 
standards in foreign countries will also aid 


* James T. Shotwell, editor, Origin of the 
International Labor Organization (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1934), vol. L 
P. xix. 
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in the establishment of stronger and more 
stable economies abroad and in the develop- 
ment of greater markets for the many 
American products which are sold overseas. 
The facts show that the more industrialized 
countries, with the higher labor standards, 
have been our best markets. 

No matter how strong and permanent they 
may appear at the top, international allt- 
ances and friendships cannot be relied upon 
to endure, under stress, where they are weak 
and insubstantial at the lower levels. By 
supporting and promoting the work of the 
ILO we can—without gifts, grants, or lar- 
gess—demonstrate our concern for the free- 
dom and welfare of the many as well as the 
few, and receive credit and recognition for it 
accordingly. In so doing, without cost to us, 
we can give the free peoples of the world the 
most lasting and vital aid that lies within 
our power, by helping them to help them- 
selyes—to elevate their own conditions, 
through their own efforts, by methods of 
their own free choice. 

Neither labor, nor management, nor the 
public at large has anything to lose through 
& policy of more constructive and energetic 
support of the ILO, We all have much to 
gain. 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a num- 
ber of telegrams and letters which have 
just been received in my office from var- 
ious associations in my State, such as 
church associations, the League of Wom- 
en Voters, and so forth, in relation to 
the position of those organizations with 
respect to the so-called Bricker consti- 
tutional amendment. 


| There being no objection, the letters 
and telegrams were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Wasuincton, D. C., January 18, 1954. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building: 

The League of Women Voters of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia opposes the Bricker amend- 
ment. During past year we have studied 
issues Involved and believe it dangerous. 
It would restrict power of National Goy- 
ernment to conduct foreign relations and 
would upset constitutional system of 
checks and balances. Constitution should 
be amended only when need ts clearly 
shown amendment would make effective 
international cooperation impossible, 

Mrs, JOHN F. LATIMER, 
President, League of Women 
Voters, District of Columbia. 
Oconomowoc, Wis., January 18, 1954, 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

League of Women Voters of Oconomowoc 
urges you to oppose Bricker amendment. 
We feel would impair United States conduct 
of foreign affairs; create discord; State 
against National legislation, alter intent of 
Constitution on separation of powers; cast 
doubt on ability to speak as Nation in inter- 
national affairs; is not needed. 

LEAGUE or Women VOTERS oF 
Oconomowoc, 
Mrs. C. J. Dessinx, President. 
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LEAGUE Or WOMEN VOTERS, 
Washington D. C. January 14, 1954. 
WILEY 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Senator WILEY: The League of 
Women Voters of the United States is op- 
to the Bricker amendment. The 
weight of league opinion, based on study 
during the past year and expressed to the 
national Board now in session, is clearly 
against the Bricker amendment because it is 
considered not only unnecessary but dan- 
gerous for the future security of our coun- 
try. We are enclosing the league's statement. 
We respectfully urge you to vote against 
the proposed amendment and to use your 
utmost influence to prevent its passage. 
Sincerely yours, 
Percy MAXINE LEE 
Mrs. John G. Lee, 
President, 


— 


La Crosse, Wis., January 18, 1954. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building: S 

The large majority of Leagues of Women 
Voters in the State of Wisconsin, after care- 
ful study, oppose the Bricker amendment. 
We believe it would damage the power of the 
Federal Government to conduct foreign re- 
lations as provided in the Constitution. The 
Bricker amendment would alter the balance 
of powers as provided in the Constitution by 
transferring executive functions to the Con- 
gress. The proposed amendment would cre- 
ate procedures that would make negotiations 
and ratification of treaties so cumbersome 
as to cast doubt on the ability and willing- 
ness of the United States to carry out its 
international obligations. The Bricker 
amendment is based on fear that our indi- 
vidual and States rights may be placed in 
jeopardy by the United Nations charter and 
other international agreements. We do not 
share this fear. The League of Women Vot- 
ers believes in a foreign policy based on the 
principle of international cooperation. The 
Bricker amendment would impair this prin- 
ciple. We urge you to use your influence to 
defeat the Bricker amendment. 

Mrs. Al H. GUNDERSEN, 
President, League of Women Voters of 
Wisconsin. 


— 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
or PLYMOUTH, 
Plymouth, Wis., January 18, 1954. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR WILEY: We are sure that 
you are already familiar with the stand taken 
by the League of Women Voters of the 
United States in opposition to the proposed 
Bricker amendment. According to press re- 
ports this action is in harmony with your 
attitude on this issue. 

As one of the Wisconsin leagues it is a 
source of satisfaction to our members that 
our senior Senator will be an influence on 
the side of this controversial measure which 
we believe to be the right one. 

We hope to see the Bricker proposal de- 
feated in the Senate. 

Respectfully, 
Genivena E. Nutr 
Mrs, C. R. Nutt, President. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN Vorms 
or WAUWATOSA, 
Wauwatosa, Wis., January 18, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dran SENATOR Wurr: Following a 
study of the proposed Bricker amendment, 
a great majority of league members 
throughout the United States have ex- 
pressed opposition to it. 
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-The Wauwatosa League urges you to vote 
against Senate Joint Resolution 1, which 
we believe would deprive the executive of 
necessary authority in our foreign relations, 
particularly in times of crises. 

Our present constitutional safeguards are 
sufficient and more congressional control 
over negotiation of treaties would be dan- 
gerous. 


Yours very truly, 
LEAGUE or WOMEN VOTERS 
or WAUWATOSA, 
Loutsx C. FoLTZ 
Mrs. Ross M. Foltz, President. 


Wauron, Wis., January 18, 1954, 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Wish to volce approval for your opposition 
to Bricker amendment which we consider 
unnecessary and detrimental to our country's 


welfare, 
Dr. and Mrs. H. Hur. 


KAUKAUNA, WIS., January 11, 1954, 
. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate: 
Re Bricker amendment. 
Feel its reactionary intent will adversely 
affect our national welfare. 
O. R. SEABORNE, 


Hon 


SPARTA CLINIC, 
Sparta, Wis., January 6, 1954. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dean Senator: I am happy indeed that 
you are standing with our President and 
Secretary of State on the Bricker amendment. 
Do not get the idea that all physicians are 
for the amendment. Rather recently there 
was a joint debate in Madison on this sub- 
ject—the debate taking place at a meeting 
of the physicians of that city. My infor- 
mation is that the debate was an excellent 
one—but no vote taken. 

I shall follow the debate on this subject— 
as it ls reported in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
oaD—and I am sure those opposed to the 
amendment will then amply clarify their 
position. More power. 

Very respectfully, 
Spencer D. BEEBE, M. D. 


WAUKESHA, WIS. January 12, 1954, 
Senator ALEXANDER M. WILEY, ‘ 
Senate Office Building: 

We are against passage of the Bricker 
amendment because it raises risk of serious 
evils. 

WavukesHa YWCA. 


WAUKESHA, WIS. January 12, 1954. 

Senator ALEXANDER M. WILEY, 
Senate Office Building: 
Urge you vote against crippling Bricker 
amendment as unnecessary risk. 
Women’s Socterry CHRISTIAN SERV- 
ICE, Fmesr Mernovist CHURCH, 
WAUKESHA, 


WAUKESHA, Wrs., January 12, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building: 

United Church Women, Waukesha, oppose 
Bricker amendment. Fear prevent interna- 
tional agreements necessary for world peace, 

Mrs. Orvitte SWAIN, 
President, 


— 


APPLETON, Wis., January 11, 1954. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building: 
After study, we voted against Bricker 
amendment continue your fight. 
APPLETON LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA., January 8, 1954. 
WILEY 


. ALEXANDER . 
Senate Ofice Building, 
; Washington, D. C.: 

We commend your firm stand in regard 
Bricker for constitutional amend- 
ment. You should know that the churches 
are behind you on basis of recent action of 
National World Order Study Conference at 


Cleveland, 
CLIFFORD EARLE, 
Department of Social Education and 
Action, Presbyterian Church in 
United States of America, 


LEAGUE or WOMEN VOTERS, 
Waupun, Wis., January 18, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
S Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: The membership of the 
League of Women Voters of Waupun has 
spent many weeks studying the available 
information regarding the proposed Bricker 
amendment. We have used in our study ma- 
terial presenting both sides of the issue, 
Recently, following a complete discussion, 
our members voted unanimously to oppose 
the measure, 

We feel that not only is it unnecessary 
because of existing safeguards, but that it 
would actually be detrimental to the United 
States in its dealings with foreign countries, 
as well as destructive of the fundamental 
division of powers between executive and 
legislative branches of our Government as set 
forth in the Constitution. 

We wish to assure you of our recognition 
of the fine service you are performing in 
your courageous fight against this measure. 
You may be certain of our support in the 
stand you have taken. 

Very truly yours, 


H. HULL 
Mrs. Harmon Hull, 
President. 


List of Clergymen Persecuted or Executed 
by Communists in Countries Behind tke 
Tron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, re- 
cently there was published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a statement, by Arch- 
bishop Patrick O Boyle, of Washington, 
D. C., entitled “The Fight on the Com- 
munist Peril.“ There was also published 
a report on facts obtained from the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council on the 
execution and persecution of clergymen 
of different faiths by Communists in 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, 

At this time I desire to insert into the 
Recorp the report of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Council News Service on the 
breakdown, by countries, of the list of 
archbishops, bishops, and monsignors. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
list published in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Racons, as 
ollows; 
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CHINA 

Thomas Cardinal Tien, S. V. D., Archbishop 
of Peking (in exile). 

Archbishop Anthony Riberl, Papal Inter- 
nuncio to China (expelled). 

Archbishop Paulin Albouy, M. E. P. of 
Nanning (expelled). 

Archbishop Theodore Buddenbroeck, 
5. V. D., of Lanchow, (expelled). 

Archbishop Dominic Capozi, O. F. M., of 
Taiyuan (expelled). 

Archbishop Joseph Chow Chi-shih, C. M., 
of Nanchang (imprisoned). 

Archbishop Alexander Dercuineau, M. E. P., 
of Eunming (expelled), 

Archbishop Jean Joseph Deymier, C. M., 
of Hangchow (expelled). 

Archbishop Francis Xaxler Jantzen, 
M. E. P., Administrator Apostolic of Chung- 
king (expelled and died in France). 

Archbishop Cyril Jarre, O. F. M., of Tsinan 
(died of prison rigors). - 

Archbishop Theodore Labrador, O. P., of 
Foochow (expelled). 

Archbishop Petrone Lacchio, O. F. M., of 
Changsha (expelled). 

Archbishop Jean Larrart, M. E. P., of 
Kweijang (expelled). 

Archbishop Frederick Melendro, S. J., of 
Anking (expelled)« 

Archbishop Louis Morel, C. I. C. M., former 
Archbishop of Suiyuan (expelled). 

Archbishop Ignatius Pi-Shu-Shih, of 
Mukden (presumed to have died in prison). 

Archbishop Gaetano Pollio, P. I. M. E., of 
Ealfeng (expelled). 

Archbishop Maurice Rosa, O. F. M., of 
Hankow (expelled). 

Archbishop Paul Yu-Pin, of Nanking (in 
exile). 

Bishop Zenon Aramburu, S. J., of Wuhu 
(expelled). 

Bishop Michael Arduino, S. D. B., of Shiu- 
chow (expelled). 

Bishop Assuero S. J, Bassi, S. X., of Loyang 
(under house arrest). 

Bishop Stanislaus Beaudry, M. E. P., of 
Ningyuan (expelled). 

Bishop Lorenzo Bianchi, P. I. M. E., of 
Hong Kong (barred from Red part of 
diocese). 

Bishop Rene Boisguerin, M. E. P., of Suifu 
(expelled). 

Bishop Theodore Breher, O. S. B., of Yenki 
(expelled; later died in Switzerland). 

Bishop Alessandro Carlo. M. E. P., of Lan- 
Jung (expelled and died en route out of 
China). 

Bishop Ferruccio Ceol, O. F. M., of Kichow 
(expelled). 

Bishop Job Chen, C. M. of Chengting (in 
exile). 

Bishop Mario Civelli, P. I. M. E., Weihwel 
(expelled). 

Bishop Patrick Cleary, S. S. C., of Nancheng 
(expelled). 

Bishop Philip Cote, S. J., of Suchow (Amer- 
ican) (expelled). 

Bishop Andrew Defebvre, C. M., in Ningpo 
(in prison). 

Birhop Leo de Smedt, C. I. C. M., of Si- 
wantze (died in prison). 

Bishop Jean de Vienne, C. M., of Tientsin 
(expeled). 

Bishop Peter Joseph Fan of Paoting (im- 
prisoned). 

Eishop Alfonso Ferroni, O. F. M., of Lao- 
hokow (imprisoned). 

Bishop Francis X. Ford, M. M., of Kaying 
(American) (died in prison). 

Bishop August Gaspals, M. E. P., of Kirin 
(expelled; later died in France). 

Bishop Edward Galvin, S. S. C., of Hanyang 
(expelled). 

Bishop Peter Grimm, O. F. M., Cap., of 
Tsinchow (expelled). 

Bishop Edgar Haering. O. F. M., of Shoh- 
chow (expelled). 
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Bishop Gerard Harrero Garrote, O. E. S. A., 
of Changteh (expelled). 

Bishop Francis Hoowaarts, 8. V. D., of Tsao- 
chow (expelled). 

Bishop Rembert Kowalksi, O. F. M., of Wu- 
chang (American) (expelied). 

Bishop Francis Eramer, O. F, M., of Luan 
(expelled). 

Bishop Ignatius Krause, C. M., of Shunteh 
(expelled). 

Bishop Lucien Lacoste, S. C. J., of Tali 
(expelled). 

Bishop Ignatius Larranaga, O. F. M., Cap. 
of Pingliang (expelled). 

Bishop John V. Lesinski, O. P., of Ting- 
chow (expelled). 

Bishop-elect Gaspar Lischerong, S. J., of 
Taming (under house arrest). 

Bishop Joseph Maggi, P. I. M. E., of Han- 
chung (expelled), 

Bü hop Gaetano Mignani, C. M., of Kian 
(expelled). 

Bishop Cuthbert O'Gara, C. P., of Yuan- 
ling (expelled). 

Bishop August Olbert, S. V. D., of Tsing- 
tao (expelled). 

Bishop John O'Shea, C. M., of Kanchow 
(American) (expelled). 

Bishop Joseph Oste, C. I. C. M., of Jehol 
(barred from see). 

Bishop Adolph Paschang, M. M., of Kong- 
moon (American) (expelled). 

Bishop Fulgence Pasini, O. F. M., of San- 
yuan (expelled). 

Bishop Henry Pinault, M. E. P., of Chengtu 
(expelled). 

Bishop Ambrose Pinger, O. F. M. of Chow- 
tsun (American) (imprisoned). 

Bishop-elect Anthony Pott, 8. V. D., of 
Sinyang (expelled). 

Bishop William C. Quinn, 
Yuklang (American) (expelled). 

Bishop Arthur Quintanilla, O. R. 8. A., of 
Kweiteh (expelled), 

Bie hop Theodore Schu, 8. V. D., of Yen- 
chow (expelled). 

Bishop Faustino Tissot, S. X., of Cheng- 
chow (expelled). 

Bishop Kenneth Turner, S. F. M., of Lishul 
(expelled). 

Bishop Peter Valentin, M. E. P., of Kang- 
ting (expelled). 

Bishop Karl yan Melckebeke, C. I. C. M., of 
Ninghsia (expelled). 

Bishop John Baptist Velasco, O. P., of 
Amoy (expelled). 

Bishop Andrew Verineux, M. E. P., of Ying- 
kow (expelled). 

Bishop Charics Vogel, M. E. P., of Swatow 
(expelled). 

Bishop Charles Weber, 8. V. D., of Ichow 
(expelled). 

Msgr. Matthew Buchholz, M. 8. C., Prefect 
Apostolic of Shihtsien (expelled). 

Msgr. A. Cikoto, Apostolic Administrator 
of Harbin (imprisoned; further fate un- 
known). 

Msgr. Angel de la Calle Fontecha, O. E. S. A., 
Prefect Apostolic of Yochow (expelled). 

Msgr. Dominic Desperben, M. SS. CC., Pre- 


C. M., of 


-fect Apostolic of Hainan (expelled). 


Msgr. Julius Dillon, O. F. M., prefect Apos- 
tolic of Shasi (American) (expelled). 

Msgr. Eugene Fahy, S. J., prefect apostolic 
of Yangchow (American) (expelled). 

Msgr. Stephen Fan Eai-ping, perfect apos- 
tolic of Chaotung (impeded in the exercise 
of his office), 

Msgr. Joseph Fogued, C. M. P., prefect 
apostolic of Tunki (expelled). 

Msgr. Jerome Haberstroh, B. V. D., prefect 
apostolic of Sining (expelled). 

Msgr. John Herrijgers, C. M., apostolic ad- 
ministrator of Tunpping (expelled). 

Msgr. Hermenepild Hintringer, O. F. X., 
Cap., prefect apostolic of Eiamusze (ex- 
pelled). 

Msgr. Paul Hugentobler, B. M. B., perfect 
apostolic of Tsitsihar (expelled). 
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Msgr. Joseph Kerec, S. D. B., former apos- 
tolle administrator of Chaotung (expelled). 

Magr. Ignatius Koenig, S. D. S. prefect 
apostolic of Shaowu (expelled). 

Msgr. Blalse Kurz, O. F. M. prefect apos- 
tolic of Yungchow (barred from see). 

Msgr. Ferdinand Loy, 8. V. D., prefect apos- 
tolic of Sinkiang (expelled). 

Msgr. Peter Maleddu, O. F. M., Conv., pre- 
fect apostolic ot Hinganfu (expelled). 

Msgr. Tarcisius Martina, C. P. S., prefect 
apostolic of Yihsien (sentenced to life im- 
prisonment). 

Msgr. Hippolyte Martinez, O. E. S. A., pre- 
fect apostolic of Lichow (expelled). 

Msgr. Peter Moretti, O. F. M., prefect apos- 
tolle of Tungchow (expelled). 

Msgr. Gustave Prevost, S. F. M., prefect 
apostolic of Lintung (imprisoned). 

Msgr. Gabriel Quint, O. F. M., prefect apos- 
tolic of Welhaiwel (imprisoned). 

Msgr. John Romantello, M. M., prefect 
apostolic of Kwellin (American) (expelled). 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Archbishop Josef Beran, of Prague (ban- 
ished from see and detained). 

Bishop Paul Gojdic, Byzantine-rite ord!- 
nary of Presoy (sentenced to life imprison- 
ment). 

Bishop Joseph Hlouch, of Budejovice (ban- 
ished from see and detained). 

Bishop Robert Pobozny, vicar capitular of 
Roznava (detained in unknown place). 

Bishop Charles Skoupy, of Brno (detained 
in -unknown place). 

Bishop Stephen Trochta, of Litomerice 
(detained in unknown place). 

Bishop Jan Vojtassak of Spis (sentenced to 
24 years in prison). 

Bishop Stefan Barnas, auxiliary of Spis 
(reported foreed from See and detained). 

Bishop Michael Buzalka, auxiliary to the 
apostolic administrator of Trnava (sentenced 
to life imprisonment). 

Bishop Basil Hopkow, auxiliary to the By- 
zantine-rite See of Presov (imprisoned with- 
out trial). 

Bishop Stanlzlav Zela, auxiliary of Olomouc 
(sentenced to 25 years in prison). 


ESTONIA 
Archbishop Edward Profittlich, apostolic 
Administrator in Estonia (imprisoned). 
HUNGARY 


Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, primate of 
Hungary (sentenced to life imprisonment). 

Archbishop Joseph Groesz of Kalocsa (sen- 
tenced to 15 years in prison). 

Bishop Vilmos Apor of Gyoer (killed by 
Russian soldiers). 

Bishop Joseph Petery of Vacy (detained in 
unknown place). 

Bishop Zoltan Meszlenyl!, former auxiliary 
of Esztergom (in concentration camp). 

INDOCHINA 


Bishop Louls de Cooman, vicar apostolic 
of Thanh-hoa (under arrest by Communist 
rebels). 

Bishop John Baptist Tran Huu Duc, vicar 
apostolic of Vinh (under arrest by Commu- 
ulst rebels). 

KOREA 

Dishop Patrick J. Byrne, M. M., apostolic 
delegate to Korea (American) (died as a 
Prisoner of Reds). 

Bishop Francis Hong, vicar apostolic of 
Pyongyang (imprisoned). 

Rishon Boniface Sauer, O. S. B., vicar apos- 
tolic of Hamhung (died in Red prison). 

Megr. Patrick T. Brennan, S. 8. C., prefect 
apostolic of Kwangju (American) (taken 
prisoner; fate unknown). 


LATVIA 


Bishop Anthony Urbss of Liepaja (in exile). 
Bishop Joseph Rancans, auxiliary of Riga 
(In exile). 
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LITHUANIA 


Archbishop Joseph Skvireckas of Kaunas 
(in exile). 

Archbishop Miecislaus Reinys, auxiliary of 
Wilna (imprisoned). 

Bishop Vincent Borlseyicius, of Telsiai 
(murdered by Soviets). 

Bishop Theophile Matulionis of Katsedorys 
(reportedly died in Soviet prison). 

Bishop Vincent Padolskis, former aux- 
fliary of Vilkaviskis (in exile). 

Bishop Vincent Brizgys, auxiliary of Kau- 
mas (in exile). 

Bishop Francis Ramanauskas, auxiliary of 
Telsiai (imprisoned). 

POLAND 


Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, Primate of 
Poland (under arrest). 

Archbishop Eugene Baziak of Lwow (un- 
der arrest). 

Bishop Stanislaw Adamski of Katowice 
(under arrest). 

Bishop Ceslaus Kaczmarek of Kielce (sen- 
tenced to 12 years in prison). 

Bishop Karl Maria Splett of Gdansk (Dan- 
zig) (confined to monastery). 

Mishop Herbert Bednorz, coadjutor of Ka- 
towice (under arrest). 

Bishop Anton Baraniak, auxiliary of 
Gniezno (under arrest). 

Bishop Lucian Bernacki, Vicar General of 
Gniezno (under arrest). 

Bishop Julius Bieniek, auxiliary of Ka- 
towice (under arrest). 

Bishop Stanislaw Rospond, former auxil- 
lary of Cracow (under arrest). 

Msgr. Wojciech Zink, Vicar Capitular of 
Olsztyn (under arrest). 

RUMANIA 
Archbishop Gerald P. O'Hara, Bishop of 


Savannah-Atianta (American) (expelled 
while Regent of Papal Nunciature in 
Rumania). 8 

LATIN RITE 


Archbishop Alexander Cisar of Bucharest 
(under arrest). 

Bishop Anthony Durcovici of Iasi (im- 
prisoned). 

Bishop Aaron Marton of Alba Iulia (im- 
prisoned). 

Bishop Augustine Pacha, of Timisoara 
(sentenced to 18 years in prison). 

Bishop John Scheler, of Satu Mare (died 
in prison). 

BYZANTINE RITE 

Bishop John Balan, of Lugo] (under ar- 
Test). 

Bishop Valerian Trajan Frentiu, of Oradea 
Mare (imprisoned). 

Bishop Julius Hossu, of Cluj-Gherla (im- 
prisoned). f 

Bishop Alexander Rusu, of Maramaros 
(imprisoned). p 

Bishop John Suciu, Apostolic Administra- 
tor of Fagaras and Alba Iulia (imprisoned). 

Bishop Basil Aftenie, Auxiliary to Apos- 
tolic Administrator of Fagaras and Alba Iulia 
(died of Communist maltreatment in pri- 
son). 

RUSSTA 


Archbishop John Cieplak, Auxillary of 
Mogilev (sentenced to prison; died in exile). 

Bishop Boleslaus Sloskans, Apostolic Ad- 
ministrator of Minsk (exiled). 

Msgr. August Baumtrog, Apostolic Admin- 
istrator of the Volga (imprisoned). 

Magr, Michael Juodokas, Apostolic Admin- 
istrator of the Kazan (exiled). 

Msgr, Casimir Naskrecky, Vice-Adminis- 
4rator Apostolic of Zytomir (exiled). 

Msgr. Ivan Roth, Apostolic Administrator 
of the Caucasus (imprisoned). 

Msgr. Theolphile Skalski, Administrator 
Apostolic of Zytomir (exiled). 

Msgr. Ivan Swiderski, Apostolic Adminis- 
trator of Kamieniec (exiled). 
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Archbishop Andrew Sheptytsky of Lviw 
(died under suspicious circumstances). 

Archbishop Joseph Slipy of Lviw (report- 
edly died in Rusian labor camp) 

Archbishoph Jon Buczko, former Auxili- 
ary of Lviw (in exile). 

Bishop Nicholas Charnetsky, Apostolic 
Visitator for Ukrainians in Poland (in Rus- 
sian prison). 

Bishop Gregory Chomyshyn of Stanislaviv 
(died in Siberian concentration camp). 

Bishop Josephat Kocylowsky, of Peremyshl 
(died in Russian prison). 

Bishop Theodore Romzha, of Mukaciv 
(“accidentally killed.“ Russian tank). 

Bishop Niceta Budka, Auxiliary of Lviw 
(in Russian prison; fate unknown), 

Bishop Gregory Lakota, auxiliary of Pere- 
myshl (reportediy died tn Siberian labor 
camp). 

Bishop John Latyshewsky, auxiliary of 
Stanislaviv (in Siberian labor camp). 

Msgr. Peter Verhun, apostolic visitor for 
Ukrainians in Germany (kidnapped by 
Soviets). 

YUGOSLAVIA 


Aloysius Cardinal Stepinac, archbishop of 
Zagreb (impeded in exercise of office). 

Archbishop John Saric of Sarajevo (in 
exile). 

Bishop Joseph Carevic, former bishop of 
Dubrovnik (reported murdered by Tito par- 
tisans during World War II). 

Bishop Peter Cule of Mostar (sentenced to 
11 years in prison). 

Bishop Joseph Stefan Garic, O. F. M.. 
former bishop of Banjaluka (died in exile ia 
1947). 

Bishop Charles Nezic, apostolic adminis- 
trator of Parenzo and Pola (inducted into 
army). 

“wy Gregory Rozman of Ljubljana (in 
e). 

Bishop John Shimrak, ordinary of tho 
Byzantine-Rite See of Krizevci (murdered in 
prison). 

Bishop Francis Franic, auxiliary of Split 
(inducted into army). 

Bishop Joseph Pavlisic, auxiliary of Senj 
(inducted into army). 


The Role of Higher Education and Re- 
search in the Economic Development of 
the State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 30, 1953, Mr. Thomas D. Russell. 
president of the State chamber of com- 
merce, delivered an address before the 
Auburn Kiwanis Club entitled The Role 
of Higher Education and Research in the 
Economic Development of the State.” 

Mr. Russell is one of the outstanding 
industrialists of our State, being the 
president of the Russell Manufacturing 
Co., Alexander City, and is a member of 
the board of trustees of several institu- 
tions of higher learning in Alabama, I 
commend the reading of his speech to 
each Member of Congress who is inter- 
ested in higher education and research: 
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Tt has become apparent to just about ev- 
eryone that the State of Alabama has devel- 
oped economically by leaps and bounds. The 
influx of new industries as well as the ex- 
pansion of existing industries has more than 
doubled our industrial output during the 
past decade. 

At the same time that this industrial revo- 
lution bas taken place in our State, agricul- 
ture has made tremendous strides, and in 
the same category I would place forestry. 
Beientific knowledge and research have been 
put to work in these fields of endeavor and 
the results are nothing short of amazing. 
Your extension and research departments 
here at Auburn have taken the lead in this 
program and the results are apparent on 
every hand. 

Science and research have played the lead- 
ing role in our industrial progress. Vast new 
industries are opening up with undreamed- 
of opportunities for the future. Many of 
our largest Industries of today sre producing 
products which we accept as a necessary part 
of modern living, yet which were unheard of 
a generation ago. 

Research may be broken down into two 
main groups—fundamental research and ap- 
plied or practical research. Industry and 
agriculture depend entirely on the results of 
the practical researcher, while the practical 
researcher depends on the fundamentalist. 
Both are absolutely essential. From the test 
tube comes the idea, from the idea comes 
the product or process. 

In the textile industry, with which I am 
familiar, our schools and research institutes 
are stressing both fundamental and practical 
research. As a result, cotton is more in 
demand today than ever before in history. 
New finishes, new treatments, better methods 
of manufacture have been developed from 
the test tube to the looms. 

Not only have cotton fabrics been improved 
to a marvelous extent, but scores of new 
synthetic fibers have been developed and 
they are finding acceptance in today's usage. 
All of these fibers were end results of fun- 
damental research. 

I could go on and on naming new products, 
new machinery, new processes which have 
developed recently as a result of painstak- 
ing research but my time is limited and I 
must touch briefly on these subjects. 

Business of all kinds requires college- 
trained men. That need is just as great in 
Alabama as it is in other States. Lately 
the emphasis has been on men trained in 
the scientific and engineering fields but that 
is only a small and limited demand. Busi- 
ness wants above everything else, minds 
trained to think. 

You can teach a man to do almost any- 
thing within the scope of his ability. Men 
are being schooled daily to do the most 
complicated jobs which are necessary in our 
mechanized age. But as far as I know very 
little effort has ever been made to train men’s 
minds to think and reason. Somehow in our 
complicated civilization of today, we have 
failed to guide men's minds in such a way 
that they will operate along orderly and 
sound procedure. 

A man may be letter perfect in the per- 
formance of his daily tasks provided these 
tasks do not require sound reasoning and 
ordinary tact and initiative. However, when 
he departs from the routine of his job and 
sound decisions are required, the average 
man finds he is inadequately equipped to 
handle most situations which arise. 

Has it ever occured to you how very few 
people ever take the time or trouble to reason 
things out for themselves. How careless and 
tactless most people are in their dealing with 
each other—how prone they are to accept as 
truth most anything they hear or read with- 
out bothering to question or use their 
Judgment. 

In my humble cpinion, there is only one 
way in which we can affect a cure for this 
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malady, and that is through a process of 
education all along the line. Somewhere our 
schools and institutions are falling down on 
the job. We are cramming facts Into the 
heads of our people but there is no provision 
being made to see that these facts are under- 
stood and assimilated. We are educating a 
generation of parrots but not worthwhile 
citizens. 

I am no educator, but I do believe that 
some method must be devised whereby our 
youth can be taught to reason. We are all 
too prone to dump our educational problems 
in the laps of professional educators and let 
it go at that. Under this present setup, our 
schools and colleges are always going to be 
inadequate, and instruction will follow the 
same old paths that have proven so unequal 
to the task and have so far fallen short of 
good, sound, and well-rounded education. 

In making these statements I am not crit- 
icizing our educators or teachers. They can 
only do what we, as businessmen, make pro- 
vision for. We have to provide the tools with 
which they can work. We have got to fur- 
nish the leadership thet will arouse people 
to the crying need for better education and 
more thorough training. We have got to 
see that the educational profession pays 
salaries which will attract our best brains. 
We cannot and must not sit on the sidelines 
and criticize the way our schools are run 
and do nothing more. We must not go on 
paying only superficial attention ‘to our 
schools, which are the most vital factors in 
every business and in every community. 

I realize I have wandered somewhat far 
afield from my subject, but I had to get this 
off my chest. 

The businessmen of Alabama want better- 
equipped men to carry on the great upsurge 
that is developing in industry and agricul- 
ture, A lot of you have no idea how desper- 
ate is the need for properly trained men. 
By properly trained, I mean men with well 
rounded and well developed minds; men who 
can see what is to be done. and do it; men 
who not only have the technical know-how 
but who have the cultural background to 
progress to bigger and better jobs. 

All too often we businessmen encounter 
young men who get out of celleze, supposed- 
ly equipped to go into their particular field 
of endeavor, yet who are absolutely igno- 
ramuses in most everything else except 
their specific subject. We do not want men 
like that. We don't need men like that. If 
colleges are to turn out only craftsmen, then 
I say let them learn their crafts in trade or 
vocational schools. Don't send us men who 
murder the king's English, who can’t write 
a decent letter, who do not have the ability 
to explain their Ideas, who don't know Henry 
VII from Henry the barber; whose sole mu- 
sical knowledge is the latest tune on the hit 
parade, and whose favorite literature is the 
comic books or detective stories; whose 
knowledge of art is limited to the pinup of 
Marilyn Monroe, or who think that the 
Acropolis is a Greek restaurant. 

The tame thing is true in agriculture. 
How can we hope to advance in the many 
branches of agriculture if we send out men 
of insufficient education? Where are our 
leaders today coming from? To be a leader 
you must have much more on the ball than 
a knowledge of one particulsr field. Either 
you must get this background in college or 
you must study and observe after you have 
finished college. 

Of course, no man leaves college a finished 
product, Colleges can only give a man the 
background to work with and the thirst for 
an even more thorough knowledge which he 
himself will have to acquire. 

Alabama must look to the future as never 
before in ber entire history. Her industry 
and agriculture is developing so fast that 
unless we know the actual statistics, we have 
no conception of the progress being made. 
To keep abreast of this program we have got 
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to depend on our colleges to provide the 
culture and technical know-how that is so 
vitally needed. 

Rule of the thumb and hit-or-mles meth- 
ods are no longer adequate. Men trained 
in research and men with well rounded edu- 
cational backgrounds are sorely needed in 
every line of endeavor. Without these men, 
our progress will stop. Other sections, other 
States, who realize the importance of re- 
search and education will forge ahead of us, 
We cannot stand still. 

Already Alabama businessmen are doing 
something about this situation. The South- 
ern Research Institute in Birmingham is 
busily engaged in research work with the 
idea in mind of developing our resources and 
our industrial potential as well as mining, 
forestry, and. agriculture. More and more 
of our people engaged in agriculture are 
depending on the research and extension 
departments here at Auburn. And I want 
to add that these departments are doing 
great things. Recently the textile manu- 
facturers of Alabama met and agreed to give 
substantial financial assistance to this tex- 
tile school in order that it may develop the 
research program in the textile feld and 
provide us with better trained men for our 
textile mills. 

These are but a few examples of where we 
are heading and what we can do if we all 


work together and if we all recognize the 


vital importance of better education and 
educational facilities. 

I have pointed out the shortcomings of 
the colleges in furnishing business with the 
type of men we need and the services that 
colleges should render to industry and agri- 
culture. But this is no one-way street. 
Business too has a responsibility to colleges 
and they bave fallen down sadly in their 
obligations. 

Far too many businessmen are looking at 
only the job to be done today and are over- 
looking the jobs to be done tomorrow and the 
day after tomorrow. They are taking the 
shortsighted view. They forget that every 
job from the president of the company to the 
man who sweeps the floor must be filled 
sooner or later. There is no such thing as 
an indispensable man. When one man dies 
or retires, another man must be ready to take 
over and carry on, If he does not do a 
better job than his predecessor, then some- 
thing is wrong. That is progress for you, 
One generation succeeding another. Each 
taking up where the other left off and build- 
ing better and greater and always growing 
and progressing. 

And where can we find these future lead- 
ers but in our college graduates? How then 
can business close its eyes to the importance 
of college education? Our State funds are 
limited. It can only provide for the mini- 
mum educational needs of our youth. Ala- 
bama is still a relatively poor State but is 
spending a much larger share of its total in- 
come on education than most other States 
and still our educational institutions are 
handicapped for lack of funds to carry on 
the research that our State needs and the 
more thorough education of our youth. 

Businessmen must wake up and face these 
facts. Businesses need highly trained men— 
our colleges need the funds to train these 
men. They also need to know what kind of 
training is necessary and how can these in- 
stitutions of learning find out these things 
if we the businessmen in Alabama do not 
provide the answers. 

It is not a question of philanthropy but of 
self-interest and common horsesense. Are 
we going to provide our local youth with op- 
portunities, or are we going to see them go 
Into other sections to get their training and 
seek their careers? Are we going to lose the 
cream of the crop and have to put up with 
the mediocre? If we are content to do this, 
then Alabama’s forward progrees is going to 
be severely handicapped. 
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I hope that the day is not far distant when 
businessmen and educators can sit down to- 
gether and discuss their mutual problems 
and arrive at some definite conclussions as 
to ways and means of solving our dilemma. 

Of one thing I am quite sure—we are not 
doing the job that should be done in Ala- 
bama. The need for better education and 
more research is urgent. The future of Ala- 
bama Is as great as the ability of its people to 
make it great. We cannot make a first-class 
State out of second-class people, and we 
cannot have first-class people unless they 
have first-class education and first-class in- 
stitutions to give them that education. 


The Harry Dexter White Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, during 
adjournment I had occasion to read two 
very interesting editorials on the case of 
Harry Dexter White. They appeared 
in the Riverdale Free Press, Riverdale, 
Calif., and were written by the publisher 
and editor of that paper, M. Holt. 


These editorials are particularly im- 
Portant because they reflect what might 
be termed grassroots reaction to the 
White case. 


The editorials follow: 
BackcrounD von Ir Derr Warre 


Amid all the charges and counter charges 
raging over the case of Harry Dexter White, 
most people fall to understand the working 
of the forces that made White possible. And 
any investigation of the forces back of White 
is not possible without first understanding 
Just who was White in the first case. Ac- 
cording to the report in Life magazine, who 
Went to considerable expense to examine this 
case, Harry Dexter White was the son of a 
Jewish refugee from the Ukraine, of a Baltic 
Russian state, claimed to be Lithuania. 
They came to this country before the great 
revolution, but seemed to have all sympathy 
for the Communists during the organiza- 
tion of the present regime in the hectic days 
of the early twenties. Having an unpro- 
nouncable Russian Jewish name in the first 
Place they just changed it to White. 

White graduated from Harvard, Ph. D. 
and Phi Betta Kappa, then took a job teach- 
ing economics at Lawrence College. He was 
known as a brilliant young intellectual with 
strong socialist leanings. In 1934 he was 
recommended to President Roosevelt, who 
was looking for men of White's type, and 
given a job in the Treasury Department. 
He was a close friend of Henry Morgenthau, 
Secretary of the Treasury, and another bril- 
lant Jewish intellectual. In Washington he 
made friends of other men of his type, es- 
pecially Abraham George Silverman, a lead- 
ing American Communist. Also he was 
closely associated with Whittaker Chambers, 
and it is through the testimony of Chambers 
that we know most about White. As White 
progressed with the New Deal he was given 
more and more authority. Probably no 
other man had as much influence on the 
thinking of Morgenthau as did White. 

There was never any doubt about White's 
friendship for Russia. He helped urge the 
recognition of the Soviet in the first place. 
He helped urge on Washington the Morgen- 
thau plan for complete destruction of Ger- 
maty. He proposed a starting loan to Rus- 
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sia of $250 million and helped run it up to 
10 billion. It was White that gave the Rus- 
sians the plates for the German occupation 
money; Russia used these plates to dump 
millions of marks on the already inflated 
Germany. This item alone has cost the 
American taxpayer over $200 million. 

Just what he gave the Russians as a spy 
may never be known. We do know, however, 
that most all Russlans know about atomic 
weapons and radar they gained from espilo- 
nage in United States and Canada. Much of 
this information could have been supplied 
by White; as a high-ranking Treasury official 
he could have easily checked all our spend- 
ing on these projects. 

White is now dead and so are many of 
his colleagues, and we trust Communist 
espionage has been eliminated from our 
Government, The fact that he was pro- 
moted to high office in face of expert tes- 
timony as to his true status is a grave in- 
dictment against the Truman administra- 
tion. 

There is nothing unfair about the expo- 
sure of the White case. The people have 
every right to know the workings of our 
Government, and the exposure of dangerous 
men—past, present, or future, is the only 
method we have of protecting our liberties. 
Too much light cannot be shed on such 
subjects. 

However, the background of White goes 
Away beyond the Truman administration. 
He was first appointed by Mr. Roosevelt, 
and he was one of the fair-hatred darlings of 
the New Deal. He came to Washington with 
the brain trust. He was a symbol of the 
exact type of person the New Deal most 
wanted. Thousands upon thousands of men 
of Mr. White's type were given fine Jobs 
at the expense of the American taxpayer. 
He suited F. D. R. right down to the ground. 
He was part of his famous left of center 
policy. A brilliant Socialist, a dreamer, a 
man with a head capable of schemes, a 
hatchetman for the New Dsal, a loyal fol- 
lower, a yes man for the fantastic—in short 
a perfect Rooseveltian. 

The mere fact Mr. White went all the way 
to communism is only incidental. He and 
his type were more dangerous to the Repub- 
lic as loyal Americans (?) than as Com- 
munists. The paths of socialism lead but to 
communism. Any critical examination of 
the historicity leaves this conclusion ines- 
capable. We saw it happen In Italy with 
Mussolini, it happened in Germany with 
Hitler, in Spain with Franco, and Lately in 
South America. In each and every case 
totalitarianism was the outgrowth of benev- 
olent socialism. Each and every one of 
these dictators promised the voters a New 
Deal, something which they did not earn, 
the robbery of one class to ald another class. 
Each and every dictator had a full corps of 
Harry Dexter Whites. They furnished the 
idealism, the fine thinking, and the driving 
power to hold less intelligent men in line, 

Harry Dexter White made news in America 
only after he was accused of being an agent 
for a foreign nation. But so far as I am 
concerned he was just as dangerous to the 
American way of life if he had never sold 
out to Russia. He and all his kind have led 
this Nation a long way down the road of 
socialization, The thousands of men of his 
type that were brought into government in 
the past 20 years have done much to under- 
mine constitutional government, They have 
filled jobs from clerk to Cabinet members 
and Supreme Court justices. The same 
“fuzzy” thinkers. The little men who ad- 
vocate class hatred, public ownership of in- 
dustry, regimentation of the public, the 
robbery of one class for the benefit of an- 
other. The type of thinking that says the 
Government owes them a living. The type 
that demands more and more pay for less 
and less effort, bigger and better pensions, 
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more social security, free medical care, and 
all the program of the welfare state. They 
cannot think of orderly democratic govern- 
ment, they must have a Deal.“ a New Deal 


go cy, 
piling debt on debt, shrugging off any men- 
tion that debts must be paid. 

When people gambie, no new wealth is 
created. The winners simply take wealth 
from the losers. The welfare state does 
exactly that. The emphasis ts not on the 
creation of wealth; it is a system of trans- 
fering wealth from the losers at the polls 
to the winners. Worse, it discourages pro- 
duction and reduces total wealth. Like 
gambling, the welfare state is destructive 
to character. It is based on the theory one 
man can eat his neighbor’s bread that he 
can have wealth and security without work- 
ing for it, it is a scheme of despolling the 
loser in favor of the winner. 

There is little fundamental difference be- 
tween the many ‘isms that plague modern 
society, British and American Socialists have 
the identical aims of the Russian Commu- 
nists. They all promise a “new deal.” They 
all propose to attain this “new deal” by rob- 
bing another class. In Russia the 
has been carried to its logical conclusion. 
In Britain it is about halfway along. While 
I was there, British Conservatives tell me 
that their socialization has cost more than 
both World Wars, and has reduced the once 
proud Empire to the status of a sixth-rate 
nation that exists only because of the gen- 
erosity of her colonies and the American 
Their wealth has been dissi 


i 


at all.) 

American socialism as spearheaded by 
Roosevelt had the same ends in mind. We 
have gone a long way along the road to 
totalitarianism. When one understands 
these facts, the true value of 
Dexter White exposé becomes 
What difference does it make if he 
Russian spy? In any 
brothers, had for their 
of America. First the N 
welfare state, then socialism, and 
munism. Yes, “the paths of soclalism lead 
but to communism.” 


IMPORTANCE OF WHITE CAsE 


Now that most of the facts in the Harry 
Dexter White case have been exposed and 
exploited it is well for the American people 
to examine the case closely, and see it in 
the light of its importance. 

Briefly, the known facts are these: 


was “known to be a Communist spy” by the 


This was not the first time such charges 
had been aimed at the last administration, 
it is not likely to be the last. The Brownell 
statement made no reference to Mr. Truman, 
and no one's patriotism or loyalty was im- 
pugned. Had the statement been ignored 
it might have been forgotten by now. Under 
similar circumstances F. D. R. would no 
doubt have assumed a broad grin and pulled 
a fancy wisecrack out of the air which 
would have put an end to the matter. 

The next day Democratic national chair- 
man Stephen A. Mitchell rushed into print 
with a statement Mr. Brownell was charging 
a former President of the United States with 
treason. This was the first use of the word, 
and it was used by Steve Mitchell, not the 
Attorney General. 
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Then the explosive little man from Mis- 
souri rushed on the air to say he was being 
accused of “knowingly betraying the secu- 
rity of the United States.” In a frantic and 
bombastic TV-radio hookup he tried to du- 
plicate the performance of Dick NIXON. 
However, it was a sorry performance, poorly 
staged and timed and only led to more doubt 
and confusion, Previously Mr. Truman had 
gaid it was all a lie“ and used for political 
purposes to influence the recent elections, 
then it was pointed out to him that with the 
exception of one contest in California, the 
by-elections were all over, he changed his 
story and said that he had no knowledge of 
any adverse reports on White, but when 
former Cabinet members pointed out that 
they had all known of not 1 but 3 reports on 
White, and that they had pled with the 
President not to make the appointment; 
once again Mr. Truman changed his story. 
This time he claimed that he shifted Mr. 
White to the International Monetary Fund 
so he could be watched. 

This story was torn to shreds by the inves- 
tigating committee, and the solid testimony 
of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, chief of the FBI, 
was absolutely contradictory to all Mr. Tru- 
man's statements. It establishes the fact 
that the transfer of White to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund placed him beyond 
the reach of the FBI (and not nearer as 
Truman had claimed). 

Nobody now denies that Harry Dexter 
White was a spy, that his activity was re- 
ported in detail to the White House and all 
evidence brought direct to the attention of 
the President. Nobody denies that over the 
protest of James Byrnes, the then Secre- 
tary of State, and other members of the 
Cabinet, White was promoted to one of the 
most important posts in America. Every- 
body knows he held that post over a year and 
quit only on the eve of a grand jury investi- 
Ration in New York City and upon his quit- 
ting Mr. Truman wrote him a long, loving 
letter of commendation and praise. And 
lastly, that Harry Dexter White saved him- 
self from conviction by a timely death. 

Strange as it may seem, Mr. Truman has 
been charged with nothing more serious than 
stupidity and poor judgment. Two charges 
that had already been very well established 
in the minds of most Americans. It is ironic 
that his stanchest defender to date has been 
President Eisenhower, who with great wis- 
dom and charity has assured the American 
people that Mr. Truman would be incapable 
of betraying his country. 

To date, this has been the worst calamity 
the Democrats have suffered since the death 
of F. D. R. It has robbed them of the psy- 
chological triumph of their recent victories 
at the polls, and thrown them back on the 
defensive. They have on thelr hands an 
irresponsible and blatant leader that know- 
ingly promoted at least one dangerous man 
to high positions and has made the poorest 
possible explanation of an action that would 
be unthinkable to most ordinary people. 
And they have been caught in a web of their 
own weaving. The statement of the Attor- 
ney General that started all the “sound and 
fury” contained less than five lines of type. 
Never has the Republican Party gained so 
much from so little. 

The last line of defense is the plea that a 
past President should be shown more re- 
spect and the more dubious plea that this 
is hurting our prestige abroad. f 

Of course, past presidents should be shown 
respect. But we Americans, along with other 
democratic peoples, do not believe in the 
divine right of kings. And there is no reason 
at all for President or past President to re- 
fuse to testify to a legally constituted con- 
gressional committee. Truman would not 
have been the first or last to give such testi- 
mony. It is reasonably certain that had he 
gone promptly before the committee and told 


all he knew about White in a forthright 
manner he would have strengthened his case 
with the public. But here again, the Demo- 
crats are caught in a web of their own weav- 
ing. For over 20 years they have heaped a 
steady stream of abuse on the head of past 
President Herbert Hoover. They have never 
spared him any dignity, they have attacked 
his character and integrity on every possible 
occasion. Now they are drawing interest on 
& sorry investment, and the end is not in 
sight, Maybe we have heard the last of 
White but it is a positive fact that "Give ’em 
Hell Harry” will be with us for quite some 
time. 

The last plea is amply covered in this quo- 
tation from the liberal San Francisco News: 

“Now about our prestige abroad, or what 
there was left of it at the end of the Truman 
administration: 

“We can’t manage much of a leadership 
in the world, and, more important, maintain 
our own security, if our own Government is 
infested by spies and officials whose first 
loyalty is to Soviet Rusia. The only effec- 
tive way to get rid of them is to expose them, 
whether they are past, present, or future. 
The mistakes of the past are guides to pres- 
ent and future vigilance.” 

And Europeans, or other friends, are 
much more likely to think we have gone 
crazy, as one pundit put it, by coddling our 
internal enemies than by fingering and elim- 
inating them. 

Moreover, do other countries, when they 
cope with a grave internal problem, worry 
about the reaction of the American public? 
They do not. They just go ahead and cope 
with the problem, or try to. If most people 
overseas had nothing more to worry about 
than how Americans wrestle with their do- 
mestic problems, they'd be lucky. 

Aside from a few Old World newspapers— 
who get more news out of this country than 
they get from their own—the principal fret- 
ters of this issue are the fogmakers here at 
home. 


A Note of Caution 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


. HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, while 
all of us applaud the President’s recom- 
mendations with respect to broadening 
and strengthening social security, there 
is a note of caution running through 
editorial comment on the program, 
which refiects credit on the American 
press and public and which we should ail 
bear in mind. Where are we going with 
this program? These are not obliga- 
tions which we are assuming for a few 
years or for a few decades, but in per- 
petuity. Unless the foundations are 
carefully and firmly laid to carry not 
only the superstructure of tomorrow; but 
also of the distant future, we shall have 
built in vain. 

That the press and public are aware of 
these considerations is evident in editor- 
ial comment on the program and the 
President's proposals with respect to it. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp two editorials from 
the Rochester Times-Union and the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle bear- 
ing on these points: 
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[From the Rochester Times-Union of 
January 15, 1954} 
COMPULSORY SAVINGS ror Op Acre 


What happens to President Eisenhower's 
social-security expansion proposals will fur- 
nish a rough barometer on how security 
minded people have become. 

Most Americans past 30 were brought 
up to work out their individual formula for 
taking care of themselves. Some accepted 
great risks in the hope of large gains. 
Others devised amazingly varied patterns of 
systematic savings and investment to pro- 
vide for themselves. 

Millions of them made it. Others didn't, 
But win, lose, or draw they had the freedom 
to take their own chances and use their 
initiative. 

The cornerstone of the soclal-security sys- 
tem is compulsory savings. To the degree 
that government compels you to save, your 
liberty to work out your own salvation is 
abridged. 

The portion of earnings the Government 
compels employed persons to save went up to 
2 percent January 1. That was on the first 
$3,600 of earnings. The President yesterday 
suggested that this be increased to the first 
$4,200. 

Two percent of $4,200 Isn't a lot of money 
only 684. But such an extension of the law 
would mean that employed persons would 
lose control over that much of their savings. 

As the President says, the social security 
system isn't intended as a substitute for 
private savings, pension plans and insurance 
protection. Still, an $84 annual bite is a 
fair chunk out of private savings. It re- 
duces privatë arrangements by that much. 

Not all young fellows earn $4,200 a year. 
But there are few employed young people 
who could not manage to save $84 a year. 
That's only $1.61 a week—cigarette money. 

If a young person 21 years old paid $84 s 
year for an annuity payable at the age of 65, 
insurance men tell us he would draw 649.— 
plus a month for the rest of his life. 

But, of course, the $84 maximum that so- 
cial security compels him to save is only 
half of it. His employer “matches” that 
amount. So his social security stake is 
twice $84. 

Some are nalve enough to think the sec- 
ond $84 is for free. It isn't. You pay for 
it the rest of your life in prices 2 percent 
higher—often pyramided—than they would 
need to be without social security. That 
2 percent social cost of production might 
be extremely important if other producing 
nations ever get back to a competitive posi- 
tion with the United States. 

Most people are convinced of the value 
of minimum social security. How much 
liberty over their own financial plans they 
are willing to surrender to Goyernment is 
the main question in its extension. It’s a 
barometer of their feeling about freedom as 
against compulsion risk-taking as against 
security. 

[From the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
of January 16, 1954} 
CEILING on SECURITY 


There is a theoretical critical point—a 
sort of point of no return—in boosting social- 
security taxes and payments. 

Not that this point is yet in sight. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower is on good ground in asking 
for broader coverage by social security; for 
increased benefits, and a raise in the social- 
security tax to finance the benefits. Such 
legislation would merely help millions of our 
older citizens to adjust an economic disloca- 
tion created by the fact that social-security 
payments have remained unchanged while 
living costs have risen. 

Probably there will always be pressure to 
increase social-security payments. This is 
natural. So it is at least a fair guess that 
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some day we will have to take a long look 
at the intent of this form of security, and 
decide whether to permit it to expand any 
further. 

What is prickly about the problem ts really 
a byproduct of it. This is the question of 
what would happen to the national character 
and habits If social security was expanded 
to a size where it, and it alone, could take 
care of older persons pleasantly and com- 
fortably. Sociologists have pointed out that 
if this day arrived, there would be a mass 
upheaval of traditional American habits of 
thrift, of saving for the future, of invest- 
ments, in fact a tearing of the fabric of 
America. 

Or to put it in the more common form, it 
would spell socialism. 

However, most of those who point to this 
danger are quick to agree that social security 
is excellent up to the “critical point.” It 
preserves human dignity, buoys the spirit, 
and assures the recipient that while he must 
work to supplement this income after retire- 
ment if he wants to retire comfortably, 
nevertheless he will never suffer the tragedy 
of being a public ward. 

At the moment, the argument Is academic. 
The average social-security payment now is 
#50 a month, and who can live on that? 
The “critical point“ is far distant. Larger 
social-security payments will shrink welfare 
Trolls proportionately, a financial gain to 
every community as well as a hitching post 
for human dignity. 


Lacy Somerville Howorth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, Lucy Somerville Howorth is a 
member of a distinguished Mississippi 
family who has added many new honors 
to an illustrious family name. Under 
unanimous consent, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington Post 
of January 15, 1954, following Judge 
Howorth's retirement from Government 
Service: 


Wiros Ur Fenenar Law Career Here 


The most blessed people In this worid are 
those who know at the outset what they 
want to do with thelr lives—and are able to 
Go it, believes Lucy 8. Howorth, who yester- 
day wound up a distinguished career as a 
Government lawyer in Washington. She 
has resigned as counsel of the War Crimes 
3 to return to private practice 

ere. 

Mrs. Howorth counts herself particularly 
blessed: 

“From the beginning I wanted to be a 
lawyer. With all due modesty, but without 
&n excess of it, I've done very well in my 
Profession. I enjoy meeting people and 
working with them. I*ve had a wonderful 
life doing both.” 

She's second vice president of the Ameril- 
Can Association of University Women and 
hos held many local and national posts in 
the National Federation of Business and 
Profesional Women, Women’s National 
Democratic Club, and a variety of profes- 
štonal organizations. 

Lucy Howorth comes from a long line of 
lawyers and is known around Mississippi 
Courtrooms as Judge Lucy. She has been in 
Govermncut nearly 20 years. Before she 
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came to Washington, her career also em- 
braced a term in the Mississippi Legislature 
and a joint private practice with her hus- 
band, Joseph Howorth, now a lawyer with 
the Department of the Army. 

She looks back nostalgically to those days. 
“No, my husband and I didn't quarrel over 
cases. After all, we were paid to quarrel 
for other people.” 

The next thing on her calendar ts a visit 
to Bonn, Germany, where at the invitation 
of the Federal Republic she'll study law as 
it is administered in the courts. She hopes 
to have more time for her golf. “No, I'd 
rather tell my age than my golf score.” And 
her books, biography and history, mostly. 
But no cooking or household chores for Lucy 
Howorth. 

“I don’t like doing either and I am entirely 
without talent for them,” she admits frankly. 
“Of course, if a button files off Tu fix it, if 
no one else is around who's willing or able. 

It has always seemed to me that the best 
thing for me was to do as well as possible 
the things for which I have some talent. 
And leave the rest alone.” 


The Economic Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
never was there a time when so much 
publicity was given to the economic 
forecasts of individuals and organiza- 
tions as the present time. 

It appears to me at the same time, Mr. 
Speaker, that the preponderance of 
publicity has gone to the statements of 
the self-appointed peddlers of gloom and 
doom. 

My home city of Detroit and the State 
of Michigan have been pointed up by 
these prophets of gloom and doom, as a 
prime example of a falling and failing 
economy. 

It appears to me also, Mr. Speaker, 
that in many cases these harbingers of 
bad times to come seem to take a whole- 
some delight in forecasting the collapse 
of our economy. We do know that there 
are those few within our shores who are 
happy at any time to do the bidding of 
the Russian masters. 

Because human nature is so fragile, we 
find others who would, if they but could, 
put this Nation through the wringer in 
order to catapult themselves into power, 
and thereby give this great country of 
ours the kind of government they think 
it should have. Believe me, Mr. Speaker, 
these are not the people who made Amer- 
ica great. Nor will they contribute to 
its forward advancement in the future. 

Progress and the advancement of civi- 
lization are dependent upon faith in the 
future, faith in ourselves, faith in our 
country, and faith in God. This is the 
history of America. This is the creed of 
those who have built our country great 
and strong. 

We are presently in a transition from 
a wartime to a peacetime economy. In- 
evitably this will create some adjust- 
ments. We know that these adjustments 
are not always entirely painless, 


Again, there are those few who would 
rather that the blood letting in Korea 
be continued than to undergo economic 
adjustments that involve them person- 
ally. The great preponderance of Amer- 
ican people however, I believe, Mr. 
Speaker, are entirely different. Our fu- 
ture and our destiny are clear. We are 
not a nation of defeatists or of cowards. 
We will go forward. We will continue a 
united nation. Our beliefs and our pray- 
ers will sustain us. 

I have three articles which I am in- 
serting in the Recorp which may buoy 
up the hopes of those who have been 
honestly troubled with depression psy- 
chosis. One is a statement from the 
president of Ford Motor Co.; one a state- 
ment by the president of General 
Motors; and one an economic analysis by 
the statistician of the Detroit Board of 
Commerce. 


Address by Henry Ford II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
oRrD, I include the following address by 
Henry Ford H. president of Ford Motor 
Co., at the annual dinner of the Poor 
Richard Club, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 16, 1954: 

I am deeply honored by this award of the 
Poor Richard Club. In fact, I don’t know 
how to protest my innocence of the virtues 
which would entitle me to it, without seem- 
ing to protest too much. So I hope you will 
settle for a heartfelt and sincere expression 
of thanks. 

I suspect that guests appearing before this 
organization are always at great pains to get 
in some reference to Philadelphia's many 
revered institutions, Unfortunately, the ef- 
fort to cover them all places a considerable 
strain upon a man’s ingenuity. So, with 
apologies to all concerned, I'll take the easy 
way out and talk to you about a subject 
which seems to me as far-ranging as Benja- 
min Franklin, as inspiring as the Liberty Beil, 
meatier than the finest scrapple, and pack- 
ing all the wallop of a Fish House punch. 

I want to talk to you as a private citizen— 
a businessman—who recently had a close-up 
view of part of our country’s foreign rela- 
tions, as a United States representative to 
the United Nations. While the experience 
hardly qualifies me as a seasoned statesman, 
it did suggest a few thoughts which I would 
like to talk about this evening. 

When I took the U. N. assignment, I was 
skeptical about the value of the United Na- 
tions. From what I read in the papers, the 
U. N. seemed to be a place where an awful 
lot of talking went on but nothing much got 
done—and I, for one, somehow expected a 
lot more. 

My views have changed considerably. I 
have a feeling that too many of us have 
expected too much too quickly from the 
United Nations. 

The United Nations is not a superstate 
and it cannot—nor should it attempt to— 
do the things which only a superstate might 
be able to do. But it is a great world forum 
in which dangerous issues can be forced out 
into the open light of world opinion, and 
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the real pressure of world opinion can be 
brought upon nations to talk out—rather 
than fight out—their differences. 

On several occasions the U. N. has pre- 
vented the outbreak of armed fighting: on 
others it has stopped fights in progress; and 
on still others it has confined hostilities and 
kept them from spreading into a global con- 
flict. We should remember that the tech- 
niques for doing these things are still new. 

Had there been no U. N., the world might 
even now be locked in atomic war. And, 
at the very least, it’s probable that millions 
more of the world’s people—many of them 
Americans, perhaps—would have died vio- 
lently in the past 8 years. 

The fact that such a forum does exist has 
kept alive the spark of human liberty in 
many parts of the world where otherwise 
it would have flickered out. Perhaps we 
Americans are not very happy about the 
present state of affairs in the world—as we 
see it from here. But without the United 
Nations, our position might be much more 
lonely and precarious than it now is, 

Although this performance justifies many 
times over our support, the United Nations 
holds even greater promise as a means of 
mobilizing free nations to the task of peace- 
ful world development. 

For example, where could President Eisen- 
nower have made a more effective appeal to 
the world’s peoples to pool their atomic re- 
sources for the peaceful benefit of all than 
before the U. N. General Assembly? ‘That 
proposal could be the first real step toward 
easing world tensions. 

I would like you to put yourselves for a 
moment in the place of a delegate to the 
U. N. 

One of the really rewarding experiences 
you have—it seems to me—comes from work- 
ing closely with people of as many as 60 dif- 
ferent nationalities. You spend hours every 
day sitting and talking with people—dele- 
gates and their staffs—in committee, in the 
delegates’ lounge, in the dining rooms. 
Through a little plastic headphone you listen 
to hours of speeches and endiess haggling 
over technicalities until you get a sweaty 
ear. It's quite a contrast to the usual busi- 
ness conference, where things get done with 
a minimum of fuss and bother. 

But gradually you become aware that 
something is getting done—something not 
only important but exciting. Hundreds of 
people of different races, creeds, and lan- 
guages, of different political and economic 
outlook, are working doggedly in a dedicated 
effort to achieve just one goal—to advance 
peace and international understanding, if 
only a hair's breadth. 

If you keep your eyes and ears open, you 
also begin to get a rather revealing picture 
of how the United States of America appears 
to others. That picture—whether fair or 
false—is valuable to us. At the least, it 
can help us to find out where we stand in 
the eyes of the nations of the world. And 
next, by listening to these diverse views, it 
will make us look at ourselyes objectively 
and decide what it is we really do want to 
stand for. I would like to talk about these 
two subjects tonight. 1 

I found, for example, that many of our 
foreign friends feel we're too hipped on the 
idea that we have the right and duty to 
assume moral and spiritual leadership of the 
free world. It’s the sort of idea that sug- 
gests that because we're strong and richer 
than most nations, we think we are also 
wiser and better and even more cultured. 
If we do feel that way, perhaps we ought 
to keep that feeling strictly to ourselves. 

They also think we have a passion for 
popularity. We feel hurt, they say, when 
people don't respond to our generosity with 
an immediate and unmistakable show of 
gratitude. Of course, Poor Richard was well 
aware that there's no better way to make 
a man resent you than by putting him in 
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your debt. The foreigner may agree that 
the goals of our foreign policy are generous 
enough—but he suspects they are not solely 
generous. Me feels that when we spend 
money abroad, we do it for good practical 
reasons, and that we shouldn't expect more 
than ordinary thanks. 

In the eyes of many foreigners, we also 
seem to view the struggle with communism 
as a total ideological confiict—an all-or- 
nothing struggle—rather than as a complex 
situation in which progress may be made 
piecemeal on many fronts without bringing 
about a world crisis. Many nations can't 
help but feel that they might be crushed in 
the working out of the total conflict that we 
keep talking about. 

A much more serious criticism is directed 
against the general character of our foreign 
policy. There is a feeling that up to now, 
the United States has been rather negative 
and defensive in its outlook. 

To take a specific example, I recently saw 
published in a French magazine a nation- 
wide survey of French public opinion about 
America. It showed that the French people 
have, in general, a friendly and favorable 
attitude toward us, but they believe that 
the dominant tone of America policy is fear 
and hatred of communism. A large major- 
ity, about 64 percent, agreed with this state- 
ment: The Americans are overhypnotized 
by their hatred of communism, i 

It's my impression that this feeling is 
shared in general by most foreign nations. 
It reflects what foreigners read about us 
in their newspapers and magazines, and hear 
over their radios. Three things generally 
seem to stand out in sharp relief, as they 
look at us. 

First is the view that we have been so 
preoccupied with military defense that we 
are overlooking the more positive approaches 
to peace—in effect, that we are prepared to 
spend billions for defense against Soviet 
Russia, but only pennies for world progress. 

Second is the feeling that the present 
economy-in-government drive—something 
which I happen to favor very strongly—has 
been taken over by an isolationist wrecking 
crew, which runs under the slogan: No trade, 
no aid, no cooperation, no nothing. 

Third is what many peoples regard as an 
overeager, blunderbuss pursuit of the Reds 
and a rather hysterical attack upon freedom 
of thought. Apparently the world sees us 
as a great giant peering nervously under 
his bed—and occasionally bashing with a 
huge cudgel, a small and frightened mouse. 

So far, I have perhaps painted an overly 
black picture of where we stand in the eyes 
of the world. But that picture may help us 
see what we should—and I believe do—want 
to stand for. : 


It seems to me that we want to stand for 
steadfastness and courage and constructive 
imagination in our approach to world 
problems. We relate those qualities to 
strength in a man. We relate the qualities 
of fear and hatred and negative thinking 
to weakness. And s0, if we want our in- 
fluence in the world to be as strong as it 
should be, we only need to think and act 
as befits our strength. 

I am convinced that the American people 
want a positive foreign policy and the ad- 
ministration is trying to provide one. Sec- 
retary Dulles made that very clear when 
he announced this week a new United States 
policy designed to give us much greater 
initiative and flexibility in deterring Com- 
munist aggression. It is a policy which 
gives us great retaliatory power at mini- 
mum cost. In effect, it raises a protective 
unbrella over the free world, Of course, that 
is not the last step—it is only one step— 
on the road to a lasting peace. Under that 
protective umbrella, we and other free na- 
tions must begin the arduous task of build- 
ing a permanent peace, 
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Unfortunately, our positive initiative is 
being hampered by a powerful and grimly 
negative group in American politics. Speak- 
ing, I hope, as a good Republican, surely we 
can have sound and efficient policies at home 
without throwing international cooperation 
into the ashcan. 

We can and must have economy, for 
example, but we cannot afford to have it 
at the expense of peaceful progress. 

Economy does not always mean not spend- 
ing money. Right after the war, Ford 
Motor Co. found itself in a pretty rundown 
condition. Instead of hoarding what we 
had, as soon as we could, we started spend- 
ing quite a lot of money to modernize old 
plants, build new ones and engineer new 
products. The result is that today, we be- 
lieve that Ford Motor Co. is in an outstand- 
ing competitive position—in terms of 
product as well as from a manufacturing 
cost standpoint. That is one investment 
which proved to be very good economy. 

Next, we can fight subyersion at home in 
the only really efficient way—dquietly, sys- 
tematically, and without all the public 
tumuit of a four-alarm fire. In fact, I be- 
lieve that this situation will gradually cor- 
rect itself, whether from want of fuel or 
from want of an audience. 

Above all, it seems to me we can refuse 
to let our past preoccupation with military 
defense continue to dominate our thinking. 
It seems to me that there is only one sensi- 
ble attitude for Americans to take toward 
this atomic age. We have greatly strength- 
ened our own and the free world's defenses. 
Our new defense policy enables us to bring 
our defense program down to a more or less 
permanent level. 

We must accept the fact that we can't 
ever have absolute security. Moreover, we 
must also accept the fact—the mathematics 
of the atom being what it is—that our rela- 
tive security probably won't increase greatly. 

If we are doing all we reasonably can do 
defensively, then, I say, let's not worry our- 
selves to death. Let's not make a fetish of 
security, whether in our private, national, 
or international lives. It doesn’t become a 
man; and it certainly doesn't become a great 
nation. 

But, more importantly, let's not use our 
heavy defense burden as an alibi for avoid- 
ing the positive approaches to peace which 
are now open to us. 

It seems to me that today, as never before, 
the time is ripe for a yigorous demonstration 
by Americans of our deep belief in the fu- 
ture of mankind. 

I believe, specifically, that the United 
States should now step forth with a hard- 
hitting program to speed the peaceful and 
orderly development of the underdeveloped 
areas of the earth, and help them adjust to 
life in the new age of technology. 

I think we should invest in this construc- 
tive adventure a very small part of the effort 
and imagination we have so freely spent in 
developing our own resources and preparing 
our defenses against war, Here is why I 
think we should do this. 

First of all, the underdeveloped areas pose 
8 real challenge to American leadership, and 
offer us a chance to do a good deed which 
coincides very satisfactorily with our own 
self-interest. 

Obviously, a rich world means good busi- 
ness, and a poor world means poor business, 
The faster we help these areas to advance, 
the sooner will our farmers and workers and 
businessmen be able to start meeting their 
unlimited hunger for all that we produce. 

More important still, many of these areas, 
representing the decisive balance of world 
power, are in a state of upheavel and revolt 
against subhuman conditions of life. They 
are being hotly courted and could fall into 
the Soviet sphere, quite soon, without any 
great exertion on the part of the Com- 
munists. 
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But let’s not approach this problem only 
as a grim moral obligation or as another 
crisis—another fire to be put out. Instead, 
we have every reason to look upon it as an 
opportunity and challenge—one which we 
are uniquely prepared to meet. 

Our generation has seen a tremendous 
growth of basic knowledge and technological 

in science, in management, and in 
industrial methods. We have come so far so 
fast that we scarcely begin to consolidate 
today's progress before it becomes obsolete. 

And like an old prospector who suddenly 
strikes it rich, we are a little befuddled by 
our fortune. We don't quite know what to 
do with ourselves. But we sense that a pro- 
found change has taken place—that many of 
our old notions about the nature of the 
physical world, of economics and society, are 
going to wind up in the wastebasket. There's 
no place for. static thinking in our dynamic 
society. 

Those who suffer from a depression psy- 
chosis, for example, are gradually being 
moved toward a more optimistic outlook. 
For our new technology offers unlimited op- 
portunities for the Imaginative and venture- 
some. And we have only begun to nibble at 
the edges of what we know. 

With the opportunity that lies before it, 
and the good of competition at its back, 
industry is forced to move farther and 
faster, to support advanced scientific re- 
search, and to discard methods and ma- 
chinery at a rate which would have seemed 
Preposterous just a few short years ago. 

But as we adjust ourselves to our own 
technological progress, we slowly realize that 
the knowledge we possess can reshape the 
face of the world. We know how to mul- 
tiply the yleld of the earth and the sea so 
that men need no longer go hungry. We 
are learning how to harness the energy of 
the sun, the ocean tides, and the atom to 
provide all the power man needs to give 
him warmth and lift the burden of brute 
labor from his shoulders. 

Today only a few of the earth’s people 
are beginning to enjoy the real abundance 
which that knowledge makes possible. With 
Imsginatlon and the will to put that know- 
ledge generously to work, we can bring 
about greater progress in decades than man 
has achieved in all the past centuries of 
his history. 

I would not venture any blueprint for 
a program to accomplish these purposes ex- 
cept in a very general way. 

Such a program should be far-reaching 
enough to capture the world’s enthusiasm. 
It should be long range, assuring the un- 
derdeveloped areas of a substantial, coor- 
dinated program for many years to come. 
To be effective it must, as former Ambas- 
sador Chester Bowles has put it, do good 
with people rather than to pecple, 

The basic elements of such a program 
are fairly familiar. 

First is technical assistance—a tremen- 
dously powerful, low-cost force. It covers 
& wide range of basic education enabling 
people to move from more or less primi- 
tive circumstances toward a semi-industrial- 
ized society. I have seen this force at work 
through my assignment in the United Na- 
tions and through various activities of the 
Ford Foundation in the Middle and Near 
East. I know it can do tremendous things. 
Philadelphia's own American Friends Sery- 
ice Committee has been carrying on this 
type of project for many years. 

A second element might be called basic 
capital development. It would involve us 

‘in self-help projects of a basic nature 
roads, harbors, dams, electrification projects, 
and so ou—which private capital cannot 
normally undertake, and which show dra- 
maticully tangible results. The problem of 
financing such projects does not seem in- 
Surmountable. It might be possible, for 
example, to broaden the scope of action of 
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the Export-Import Bank, and to promote 
revision of the charter of the International 
Bank, so that it can liberalize its lending 
policies. 

A third part of this program would be 
and we've sat on this one long enough—a 
real effort to encourage United States pri- 
vate investment abroad. 

In this connection, the underdeveloped 
countries themselves must recognize the fact 
that they themselves have the responsibility 
to create the kind of climate in which private 
investment from abroad becomes a practical 
possibility. Investments should be allowed 
to earn a suitable return. A genuine effort 
should be made to work toward convertibil- 
ity, and some understanding must be reached 
to guarantee investments against the risk of 
confiscation or nationalization, 

Our company is often asked why we don't 

make more dollar investments abroad. We 
do, of course, invest our local profits in new 
facilities and modernization programs. The 
reason we don’t generally invest dollars is 
that the climate abroad, both political and 
economic, is not particularly favorable. It 
is obvious, of course, that the United States 
cannot create more fayorable conditions in 
other countries just as we cannot meet sin- 
glehandedly the whole world's economic de- 
velopment needs. We can't go it alone, 
either economically or politically. But this 
evening I am talking about the job we can 
do—one which might stir the free nations to 
a much more vigorous effort on their own 
part. 
And, finally, it would help a good deal if 
we put into effect a sound and liberalized 
trade policy. I might mention that I've 
been accused of various dark purposes in 
joining this trade issue. On the one hand, 
I'm said to be cynically advancing the secret 
interests of Ford Motor Co. On the other 
hand, some of our dealers in protectionist 
areas are convinced that I'm out to sabotage 
the company. 

The truth is that I'm convinced our trade 
policy, as well as our foreign investment 
program, is a vital ingredient, of a worth- 
while program of economic development, 
The slogan, Trade, not aid.“ is oversimpli- 
fied. It ought to say something about in- 
vestment. What economic development 
really requires is lots more trade, lots more 
investment, and a minimum giveway aid 
to oil the gears and do a few essential things 
which private funds can't do. 

Only so long as our imports and foreign 
Private investment continue at low levels, 
must aid be an important part of an eco- 
nomic development program. But it need 
not and should not be giveaway aid except 
under the most unusual circumstances. Nor 
would we have to add to our budget in order 
to achieve a very generous program. 

As we cut back our defense spending, we 
can apply each year a small part of what 
we save to expand our development program. 
Since our defense budget may drop as much 
as $10 billion, it Is simple arithmetic that 
5 or 10 percent of that drop would ulti- 
mately yield half a billion to a billion addi- 
tional dollars annually for economic devel- 
opment. That may be more than a sound 
program would require, Actually the ques- 
tion of cost is secondary to setting up the 
machinery necessary to get the job under 
way. 

In an inspiring speech last April, President 
Eisenhower expressed the heartfelt desire of 
many Americans to channel much of the 
effort now devoted to defense into peaceful 
and constructive International programs. 
The Senate strongly endorsed that proposal. 
According to a Gallup poll, a substantial ma- 
jority of the American people approved it. 
The President's later U. N. proposal to share 
the benefits of the atom has stirred new 
hopes throughout the free world. 

It seems to me that it would be a mistake 
to tle our action rigidly to conditions which 
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are almost Impossible to attain in the fore- 
seeable future. If we do so, our pronounce- 
ments might seem little more than empty 
propaganda gestures. We cannot withhold 
our positive peaceful efforts until—if ever 
the Soviets change their ways. Not if we 
want to go on exerting a really constructive 
influence in the world. 

I believe it is not too early to start acting 
now on such a program. 

I am convinced that, if we do so, the 
United States will recelve a new measure of 
support throughout the free world. And we 
will be calling the shots on our own terms— 
not on those dictated by the lords of the 
Kremlin, It seems to me, moreover, that 
this ts a matter above politics and above 
partisanship. I believe it Is a practical idea 
which would appeal strongly to our people. 

I believe finally that the basic idea is one 
which reflects overpoweringly the logic and 
challenge of our present situation. If we 
fail that challenge, we shall prove ourselves 
inadequate to the great underlying needs 
and opportunities of our generation and, 
more importantly, as the present leader of 
the free world. If we meet it head on, then 
we shall prove our worth as a people, and 
as a truly great nation. 


Detroit’s First Quarter Outlook Good 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Washington Times-Herald, 
news article by the Associated Press, and 
an article from Detroiter, weekly publi- 
cation of the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce; 

[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
January 18, 1954 

Fond Scorrs at REPORT OF JOBLESSNESS 

PHILADELPHIA, January 17.— Henry Ford 24, 
young president of the Ford Motor Co., said 
Sunday reports of unemployment in Detroit 
as a result of layoffs by the automobile in- 
dustry are greatly exaggerated, 

“Unemployment in Detroit doesn’t amount 
to a hill of beans,” Ford said at a press con- 
ference. “Sure there have been some lay- 
offs, but they are only temporary.” 

Ford said his company could cut produc- 
tion “drastically, to cur way of thinking,” 
without being forced to lay off a singte per- 
son—merely by eliminating overtime. 

His company, Ford said, currently is turn- 
Ing out 6,400 passenger cars a day, with this 
rate of production scheduled for the first 5 
months of this year. To turn out this vol- 
ume, he said, the company is operating at 
9'4 hours a day, 6 days a week “and some 
plants even are working 7 days a week.“ 

This production, he continued, could be 
cut some 18 percent to 5,000 cars a day 
“without our belng forced to lay off a single 
person.” 

The 36-year-old executive sald he is “at a 
loss to understand” how anyone could pre- 
dict a recession this year. 

“There is no cause for pessimism or 
gloom,” he said. “This year should be a good 
one.” 

His own company, he added, will have a 
good year. Asked if it would be as good ss 
last year he replied: “I hope it will be 
better.” 
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He made no secret of the fact that he ex- 
pects Ford production and sales to pass 
Chevrolet this year for top honors in the in- 
dustry “if the demand continues at the 
present rate,” 


{From the Associated Press} 

New Tonk, January 19, 1954—General 
Motors today announced another billion- 
dollar expansion program. 

Sixty percent of the funds will be spent 
this year and the remainder by the fal! of 
1955. The program is designed mainly to 
provide additional capacity for General 
Motors automotive divisions. 

Harlow H. Curtice, General Motors presi- 
dent, disclosed the undertaking along with 
an optimistic outlook on business prospects 
im an address prepared for delivery before 
500 business and industrial leaders at a 
luncheon preliminary to the opening Thurs- 
day of General Motors Motorama of 1954. 

He said General Motors has spent 82 bil- 
lion on expansion since World War II. 

Curtice predicted a gross national prod- 
uct this year approximately equal to the 
$365 billion estimated for 1953. 

“No depression is in my vision,” he said. 
“Tt is my belief the national economy will be 
strong and healthy throughout the year.” 

He predicted General Motors volume of 
sales, in physical and dollar terms in 1954, 
should not be far from the high level at- 
tained in 1953. Last year, he reported, Gen- 
eral Motors dollar sales exceed $9 billion by a 
substantial amount, 

For the auto industry specifically, the Gen- 
eral Motors president said, “I estimate the 
domestic market should absorb in the area 
of 6,300,000 cars and trucks. Unit produc- 
tion, including Canada and for export, should 
approximate 7 million cars and trucks. 

Curtice did not detail Just where General 
Motors will spend the billion dollars in- 
volved in the expansion program. 

Curtice said General Motors defense sales 
last year totaled nearly $2 billion. 

Of taxes he said, “In the last 4 years, ex- 
cess-profits taxes alone payable by General 
Motors totaled about $700 million.” 

“Considerable credit is due the new ad- 
ministration,” Curtice said, “for the many 
constructive steps it has already taken in 
the direction of restoring the foundations 
of a free economy. With the end of con- 
trols, the initiative now has passed to pri- 
vate industry. Business leaders have the re- 
esponsibility and must accept the challenge 
of on these foundations an econ- 
omy that will continue to be sound and 
dynamic. 

“In General Motors we are accepting this 
challenge.” 


From Detroiter of January 18, 1954] 
Dergorr’s FIRST-QUARTER OUTLOOK Goop 
(By John R. Stewart) 

Car and truck production in the United 
States in the first 3 months of 1954 Is ex- 
pected to total 1,955,000, according to esti- 
mates made this week by Ward's Reports. 
This output, a substantial cut from earlier 
estimates, will, if attained, be only 25,000 
units below previous first-quarter peak, that 
of 1951. It will exceed like 1953 figure by 
about 6 percent. 

In Detroit, output of 2 of the area's 3 top 
employers is expected to be up sharply, rela- 
tive to a year ago—the rise substantially ex- 
ceeding prospective decreases by other auto- 
mobile assemblers in the area. Output of 
local parts and accessory plants should fol- 
low a trend at least as favorable as that 
shown for the United States for motor- 
vehicle production, 

With the automotive workweek this year 
probably at, or below, last year’s 41.6 hours, 
a 6-percent increase in car output normally 
would generate a rise of perhaps 4 percent 
in the industry’s employment total. For the 
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Detroit area this would mean an average 

t of 411,000 persons in its motor 
vehicle and parts factories in current quar- 
ter, against 406,000 a year ago, after allowing 
for a 10-percent drop in defense employ- 
ment. 

If employment in local automobile fac- 
tories were to average 411,000 in the first 
3 months of 1954, it would represent an in- 
crease of 54,000 above the like figure for De- 
cember 1953 and boost total manufacturing 
employment in the Detrolt area to about 
757.000. 

Unfortunately, there are certaln factors 
today that resist attainment of a level of em- 
ployment commensurate with the area's cur- 
rent output of automotive products. Fore- 
most is seniority which tends to restrain a 
worker laid off by one plant from applying 
for work at a more active factory. Never- 
theless, this changing of jobs is going on at 
the present time. In the week ending Jan- 
uary 7, 25,347 persons received benefit checks 
as compared with 45,152 in prior week. 
‘These 10,000 workers who went back to work 
received no publicity although another group 
of 12,000 who were laid off at that time hit 
all the headlines. 

Throughout the remainder of the current 
quarter, the factory employment trend 
should be upward with some firms adding to 
already peak payrolls while other firms call 
back temporarily laid-off workers. Allowing 
for some optimism in automobile manufac- 
turers’ projected schedules and some drop 
in the ratio of employment to car output, it 
still seems probable that the manufacturing 
employment average for this quarter will not 
be below 715,000, an increase of 12,000 over 
last month’s figure but 45,000 below like 
figure for the first 3 months of 1953. 

Nonmanufacturing employment usually 
declines by about 20,000 subsequent to the 
Christmas rush. Last year there was an 
acute shortage of nonfactory workers. This 
year, with more workers avaliable, the early 
year drop from the December figure should 
not exceed 10,000, indicating about 612,000 
average for the first quarter. Total employ- 
ment would be 2,000 higher than it was at 
mid-December. 

The area’s labor force normally drops be- 
tween 10,000 and 20,000 after Christmas. In 
view of the fact that most of the 82.000 per- 
sons added to the labor force over the past 
14 months represent housewives and margi- 
nal workers not normally part of the labor 
force, and in-migrants, it seems probable the 
drop this year will be greater than average— 
at least 22.000. 

This combination of an increase of 2,000 
in employment and a drop of 22,000 in the 
labor force would cut unemployment rolls to 
60,000 persons, on average, for the 3 months 
ended March 31, 1954. This amounts to only 
4 percent of the labor force, a very slight 
increase over the 3 percent recorded in 1953 
but otherwise lower than in any previous 
full peacetime year in Detroit's history. 


Foreign Oil Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted me 
by the House, I am including a resolu- 
tion of the Foreign Oil Policy Commit- 
tee, composed of management and labor 
representatives from the bituminous 
coal, anthracite, oil, railroad, small busi- 
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ness, and related service industries, 
adopted at their meeting in Chicago on 
December 11, 1953. In view of the seri- 
ous situation in which the independent 
oil producers find themselves because of 
the competition of the ever mounting 
imports of crude oil, it is extremely im- 
portant that action be taken to curb this 
excessive import of crude oil from for- 
eign countries. The resolution is as 
follows: 

1. Reexamine the Nation's foreign trade 
policies with a view to determining whether 
such policies are serving the best interest of 
the Nation's economy and security; 

2. Initiate an executive investigation of our 
foreign trade policies for the specific purpose 
of determining whether or not present “free- 
trade” policies, or foreign-inspired free- 
trade slogans may, in part, have been adopted 
without adequate inquiry as to the sponsors 
thereof, or sufficient understanding of the 
danger to our domestic economy and national 
security inherent in the increasing United 
States dependency on foreign sources for its 
necessary oil supply; 

3. Direct the Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy (Randall Commission) to sup- 
plement said executive investigation by 
giving special attention to the problems 
created by excessive oil imports and deter- 
mine their impact upon industry, employ- 
ment and the security of the United States, 
and; 

4. Afford the Foreign Ou Policy Committee 
the opportunity, heretofore denied, to pre- 
sent by personal appearance before the 
President or the Randall Commission the 
facts which document the contention that 
present foreign trade policies affecting oil 
Importe are inimical to the best interests of 
the United States. 


Justice for Both: Federal Judges and 
Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


o OF OHIO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial, en- 
titled “Justice for Both,” by Henry H. 
Heimann, from the January 1954 issue 
of Credit and Financial Management: 

JUSTICE von BOTH 


Two items in parallel columns in the press 
in the past months are arresting. They 
should give pause to every loyal American. 

“A Federal judge left a net estate of $1,000.” 

“Labor racketeer exacts $350,000 from 
members of his union.” 

Something ought to be done about these 
situations. 

It is a fact that Federal judges and their 
families are called upon to make financial 
sacrifices for service to their country that 
are a reflection on every one of us. Surely 
we should be fair to these men and their 
families. Surely a country as rich as ours 
ought not to ask great men to deny them- 
selves and their families elementary security 
in carrying out their enormous duties, 

Federal Judges who are called upon to 
administer Justice to their fellow men re- 
ceive little Justice from us. When Congress 
reconvenes it should be a first order of busi- 
ness to correct this intolerable situation. 
The least that should be done is to tet up an 
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adequate compensation and retirement plan 
that would relieve the minds of our judges 
from anxiety over the welfare of their fam- 
ilies when they no longer can serve. It is a 
disgraceful situation that should not be tol- 
erated another day. 

In the field of labor surely the working- 
man's right to hold his job should not de- 
pend on a racket assessment. Labor-union 
dues and fees for the most part are fair in 
amount and character, and they ought not 
be jeopardized, nor sound labor-union man- 
agement smeared, with situations of this 
kind, 

Let the full freedom of publicity play upon 
these exortions. Let the Internal Revenue 
Department vigilantly audit these ill-gotten 
shakedowns. It is time the American work- 
man be protected from these robberies. How 
čan he have peace of mind or a normal life 
when his very livelihood and care of family 
are subject to the demands of a racketeer. 
The public officials who for political reason 
condone these activities, or whitewash the 
investigations for fear of political reprisal, 
should be driven from office in disgrace. 

Let us have justice for both our Federal 
fudges and our workingmen. This is our 
duty; let us see that we have the courage to 
do it. 


Discharge Petition on Alaskan Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, Iam today 
Placing a discharge petition on the 
Clerk's desk to discharge the Rules Com- 
mittee from further consideration of the 
Alaskan statehood bill, because that ap- 
Pears the only avenue left for getting 
Alaskan statehood before the House of 
Representatives. Our information is 
that the Rules Committee does not in- 
tend to grant a rule on Alaskan state- 
hood. 

It will be recalled that Alaskan state- 
hood has already once passed this House. 
During the 81st Congress the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with only one dissenting vote reported 
the Alaskan statehood bill to the House, 
and that measure passed the House on 
March 3, 1950, by a vote of 186 to 143. 
The Senate companion committee voted 
8 to 2 to vote the measure favorably 
in the 81st session of Congress, but the 
bill did not receive consideration on the 
Senate floor. On several previous occa- 
Sions our Committee on Interior and In- 
Sular Affairs has favorably considered 
and reported Alaskan statehood. The 
first Alaskan statehood bill to receive 
Committee action was approved unani- 
Mously by the House Public Lands Com- 
mittee and reported to the House on 
April 14, 1948, in the 80th Congress. 
On April 3, 1951, in the 82d Congress, 
the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee voted 7 to 6 to report an 
Alaskan statehood bill to the Senate. 
A motion to take up the statehood bill 
for debate was discussed throughout the 
month of February 1952, and was finally 
recoramitted to the Senate committee 
by 1 vote—the vote being 45 to 44. 
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In June 1953, 83d Congress, the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
reported an Alaska statehood bill fa- 
vorably to the House. The committee 
vote on this measure was 19 to 4. This 
bill is still pending before the Rules 
Committee and is the subject of the dis- 
charge petition which I have placed on 
the Clerk's desk. I wish to urge those 
who believe that Alaska statehood 
should be considered along with, even 
though not connected to the Hawaii 
statehood bill to sign the discharge 
petition. 

The first Alaska statehood bill to re- 
ceive committee action was approved 
unanimously by the House Public Lands 
Committee and reported to the House on 
April 14, 1948, 80th Congress, with no 
further action taken. 

During the 81st Congress, the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs voted with only one dissenting voice 
to report an Alaska statehood bill to the 
House, and this was done on March 10, 
1949. That measure passed the House 
on March 3, 1950, by a vote of 186 to 146. 
The Senate companion committee voted, 
8 to 2, to report the measure favorably 
to the Senate, and the report was filed 
on June 29, 1950. No further action was 
taken. 

On April 3. 1951, in the 82d Congress, 
the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee voted, 7 to 6, to report an 
Alaska statehood bill to the upper House, 
and the report was issued on May 8, 1951. 
A motion to take up the statehood bill 
for debate and vote was discussed 
throughout the month of February 1952, 
and on February 27 the measure was 
recommitted to the Senate committee by 
a vote of 45 to 44. 

On June 26, 1953, 83d Congress, the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee reported an Alaska statehood bill 
favorably to the House. The committee 
vote on this measure was 19 to 4. Pre- 
viously, on May 14, 1953, the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs had voted, 8 to 7, on Senator Ax- 
DERSON’s motion to add Alaska statehood 
as an amendment to the House-passed 
Hawail statehood bill and to hold hear- 
ings on such a measure. 


How Democrats Wrecked Communist 


Threat in United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


EON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
from the February 1954 issue of the 
Democratic Digest entitled “How the 
Democrats Wrecked Communist Threat 
in United States,” summarizing and ana- 
lyzing the major steps taken by Demo- 
cratic administrations to root out all 
Communists from Government posts and 
to eliminate all internal Communist 
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threats to American security. In fair- 
ness to the executive leaders and Mem- 
bers of Congress who cooperated to make 
these gains in our internal security pos- 
sible, I think it is desirable to make this 
record of achievement widely available. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE Best INTERNAL SECURITY RECORD IN THe 
Free Wontop— How DEMOCRATS WRECKED 
COMMUNIST THREAT In UNTrep STATES 


Question. Was the Communist threat in 
the United States dealt with effectively by 
the Truman and Roosevelt administrations? 

Answer. Yes. ‘The facts show that the 
United States Government has the most suc- 
cessful record of any free country in the 
world in crushing the Communist apparatus 
within its midst. That operation against the 
Communist threat to our internal security 
was originated and directed by Democratic 
administrations, This is the situation today, 
compared with 1932 (when Democrats took 
office) : 

The number of Communists 18 less than 
one-fourth of what it was in 1932. 

The top leadership of the Communist Party 
has been wiped out (prosecuted, and im- 
prisoned by Democratic administrations) . 

Democrats have added laws to the statute 
books with which the Government has dealt 
with internal subversion. 

The FBI gets 30 times as much money, has 
18 times the staff it had when the Democrats 
came to power in 1932, 

The Federal loyalty program, initiated by 
the recent Democratic administration, is a 
great shield against infiltration. 

Question, Has the United States Commu- 
nist Party itself been crippled by these 
measures? 

Answer. Yes. In fact, the Communist 
Party in this country has_been wrecked by 
the internal security system fathered by 
Democratic administrations. When the 
Democrats left office in 1953, the number of 
United States Communists had been reduced 
to a new low of 24.796, according to the 
testimony of FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
before the House Apvropriations Committee 
on February 25, 1953. There had been a 
decline of Communist Party membership in 
each of the 4 preceding years, from 54,174 in 
1949 to 31,608 in 1952, according to the FBT 
chief, 

In contrast, the number of Communists 
in the United States had doubled during the 
Herbert Hoover administration, as shown by 
their votes in presidential elections. In 1932, 
the last year of the Hoover administration, 
102.931 voted the Communist ticket, as 
against 48,770 in 1928 when Hoover was 
elected. 

Question. Were Federal prosecutions di- 
rected by Democratic administrations a 
major factor in breaking up the Communist 
conspiracy? 

Answer, Yes. Prosecutions conducted by 
the Democratic administration shattered the 
Communist leadership at all levels. Eighty- 
three Gommunist leaders have been prose- 
cuted under the Smith Act. Convictions 
were first obtained against the 12 top na- 
tional Communist Party leaders. This was 
foliowed by the trial and conviction of 11 
second-echelon Communist Party leaders. 
Others prosecuted include: 10 New York 
State Communist Party leaders, 2 convicted, 
4 additional persons indicted but not appre- 
hended, 2 indictments pending, 2 indicted 
but later acquitted; 14 top west coast Com- 
munist Party leaders (sentenced to Jail); 7 
Hawalian Communist Party leaders (con- 
victed); 6 Michigan Communist Party lead- 
ers (indicted 1952, trial pending); 5 Missouri 
Communist Party leaders (indicted 1952, 
trial pending); 7 Washington Communist 
Party leaders (indicted 1952, trial pending); 
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6 Pennsylvania Communist Party leaders 
(indicted 1951, reindicted 1952, trial pend- 
ing). 

Question. Were other Communists besides 
party leaders prosecuted? 

Answer. Yes. Nine Communists, includ- 
ing Julius and Ethel Rosenberg (who were 
electrocuted for their crime) have been con- 
victed of espionage and related activities. 
There were 9 convictions out of 14 cases of 
perjury or making false statements related 
to Communist activities. There were 46 con- 
victions in contempt of court cases related 
to Communist activities. 14 of which were 
affirmed, 32 reversed. There have been 32 
convictions out of 47 contempt of Congress 
cases. There has been a large proportion 
of convictions in the other cases relating to 
Communist activities thus far brought to 
trial. 

All of these prosecutions were started and 
carried forward by the Democratic adminis- 
tration, 

Question. Has the Republican administra- 
tion originated any cases against espionage 
or other Illegal Communist activities? 

Answer. No. In 10 months the new GOP 
administration cannot claim a single convic- 
tion of a Communist for which the investiga- 
tion was not initiated by the Democratic 
administration in the first place. 

Question. Were adequate Internal security 
Jaws added to the statute books by Demo- 
cratic administrations? 

Answer. Yes. The GOP administration 
now in power has been given a set of strong 

teeth for use against subversive activity 
and all of these laws were passed under 
Democratic administrations. 

Question. Have Republicans ever passed 
any Federal laws designed to catch Commu- 
nist subversives, spies, or others seeking vio- 
lent overthrow of the United States Govern- 
ment? 

Answer. No. 

Question. What are the principal laws 
passed by the Democrats for protection of the 
8 States against espionage and subver- 
sion 

Answer. This legal armory includes the 
Espionage Act (Wilson administration, 1917), 
under which the Rosenbergs were convicted; 
the McCormack (foreign agents) Registra- 
tion Act (Roosevelt administration, 1938); 
the Hatch Act (1939), to bar Communists 
from Federal employment; the amendment 
to the Nationality Act (1940), to prevent 
naturalization of persons who are members 
of organizations advocating overthrow of the 
Government by force or violence; the Smith 
Act (1940), making it a crime to teach and 
advotate violent overthrow, under which the 
Communist Party leadership was convicted; 
and the Atomic Energy Espionage Act of 
1946, specifically directed against espionage 
in connection with atomic energy develop- 
ment, 

Question. Have Democratic administra- 
tions made maximum use of the FBI in com- 
bating the Communist threat? 

Answer, Yes. The real buildup of the FBI 
came under Democratic administrations. 

By 1940 the FBI had been expanded into a 
Bureau of 2,443 jobs, with an appropriation 
of $8,775,000. In 1941, President Roosevelt 
gave the FEI responsibility for Government 
loyalty-security and antiespionage work, and 
the Bureau in that year grew to 5,558 jobs, 
with an appropriation of $14,743,900. 

When President Truman established the 
Federal loyalty program in 1947 he opened 
another expansive phase for the Nation's 
security police. It was in this period that 
the FBI received its peak appropriation, $90 
million, and attained its record size, 15,161. 
That was in 1952. 

Question. How big was the FBI under the 
GOP? 
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Answer. In 1932, the last year of Herbert 
Hoover's administration—the peak year of 
the interna] threat from communism—the 
FBI was a Division in the Department of Jus- 
tice, with a personnel of only 801, an appro- 
priation of $2,978,520. 

Question. Did the Truman loyalty program 
set up effective bars to Communist infiltra- 
tion of Government? 

Answer. Yes. Life magazine, on October 
1, 1951, stated: If Houdini were a suspected 
Communist he couldn't get near a sensitive 
Government payroll today. In short, Com- 
munist infiltration of Government is no 
longer a legitimate worry.” 

Under the program established by Presi- 
dent Truman, 6,444,496 persons were checked 
for loyalty and security up to December 1952; 
25.748 were given full FBI field investiga- 
tione, 2,589 left the service or withdrew ap- 
plications before adjudication, 490 were dis- 
missed or denied employment as ineligible 
on loyalty grounds—in all, 6,411 were dis- 
missed, denied employment, resigned, or 
withdrew applications. 

Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, presently Under 
Secretary of State and formerly Eisenhower's 
Chief of Staff, summed up the record of the 
Democrats on October 13, 1952: 

“I know both the Presidential candidates 
and I have the most profound respect for the 
integrity and character and ability of both 
of them. If either one of them does as well 
as President Truman has done in supporting 
and encouraging the activities of the secur- 
ity agencies of this Government, then the 
American people will be able to congratulate 
themselves and will have nothing to worry 
about.” 

Question. Have any constructive additions 
to the loyalty program been made by the 
Republican administration? 

Answer. No. The administration’s 
achievement in this field to date consists of 
the statement that it has discharged 1,456 
“security risks.” The administration delib- 
erately seeks to create the false impression 
that all 1,456 were related to Communist 
activity or espionage. It has ignored re- 
quests that it give a breakdown showing how 
many were actual dismissals and how many 
were resignations. 

Under the loyalty program. causes of dis- 
missal may relate to personal habits like ex- 
cessive drinking, loose talk, keeping dubious 
company or plain incompetence. The ad- 
ministration has placed itself under obliga- 
tion to back up its insinuations with prose- 
cutions for espionage or other illegal Com- 
munist activities. Its failure to do so will 
convict it of irresponsible treatment of the 
loyalty program, 

Question. Have Democratic administra- 
tions taken other important measures to root 
out subversion and infiltration of Govern- 
ment? 

Answer, Yes. The Truman loyalty pro- 
gram was built on the broad foundations of 
the internal-security system established in 
the Roosevelt administration. The Hatch 
Act, passed in 1939, barred Communists from 
Government service and required the dis- 
charge of such persons from the Govern- 
ment, under the Civil Service Commission's 
interpretation of that act In June 1940. 

In 1941, all appropriation acts barred pay- 
ment of Government salary to anyone ad- 
vocating violent overthrow of the Govern- 
ment. That same year, the Attorney Gen- 
eral directed the FBI to Investigate the loy- 
alty of Federal employees and 3,000 sus- 
pected employees were investigated under 
that order. Asa result of FBI investigations, 
101 persons were discharged, 21 resigned, 
and administrative action was taken in 75 
other cases. In 1942, war service regulations 
of the CSC disqualified Government serv- 
ants Where a “reasonable doubt” as to loy- 
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alty existed. As a result of CSC investiga- i 


tions, 1,307 persons were disqualified on loy- 
alty grounds. 

Question. What has the Republican ad- 
ministration done to alter the United States 
security system built up by Democrats? 

Answer. The chief change for which the 
Republican administration is responsible 18 
the injection of the FBI into politics. At- 
torney General Brownell's selective use of 
FBI files in support of -a partizan political 
attack, as in his effort to impugn the loy- 
alty of former President Truman, is the 
heaviest blow ever delivered against the Na- 
tion’s internal-security system. Brownell 
personally reversed the national policy of 
protecting these files against violation. 
Public disclosure of FBI files for a partisan 
political purpose is subverting the Govern- 
ment police power to private ends. Such 
actions impair the usefulness of the great 
investigative agency on which this Nation 
depends for internal security against com- 
munism and crime. 

Question. Is President Elsenhower “soft 
on communism” as has been openly insinu- 
ated by Senator McCartuy? 

Answer. Certainly not. President Eisen- 
hower, a great soldier and sincere patriot, is 
as dedicated as Harry Truman and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt were to the defense of 
America and the defeat of communism. He 
is now being assailed in his own party by 
the same forces which sought, for narrow 
partisan or personal reasons, to discredit the 
Roosevelt and Truman security measures. 


An Open Letter to Congress About Your 
Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of [Mllinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an article 
by J. K. Lasser, the famous tax account- 
ant, that appeared in the American 
Weekly on January 3, 1954. 

This article contains recommenda- 
tions for 10 changes which this Congress 
can make in the tax laws to make the 
income tax less burdensome and less ir- 
Titating to the average taxpayer. Since 
this is something which we are all anxi- 
ous to achieve I commend this article to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

AN Oren Lerren To CONGRESS ABOUT Your 
Taxes 
(By J. K Lasser) 
To the 83d Congress of the United States. 

GENTLEMEN: I've been hearing from the 
people. Thousands of letters have come to 
me from men and women in every part of 
the country. All of these letters say, in 
effect: 

“We've been reading your advice on how 
to make out tax returns. O. K., we will 
follow that advice. But can't something be 
done to give the average income taxpayer & 
break?” 

With your permission, I am going to tell 
you that a good deal can be done, and that 
if it is done, as you undertake this month 
your revision of the income tax law, you will 
achieve two great objectives. 
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You will eliminate some burdensome ir- 
ritation taxes. You will see an end of much 
taxpayer resentment, 

I therefore make the following recom- 
mendations to you in the interest of the 
people. 

1. Let them, in computing their tax, de- 
duct from their taxable income the cost of 
getting from home to work, and back. This 
is a sum they have to pay to keep their jobs. 
It is properly a job expense. Let them also, 
when necessary, deduct the loss they may 
have to take on the sale of a house when 
moving to a new job in a new town, and let 
them deduct the cost of moving. These, too, 
are job expenses—and the country wants 
people employed, or they would have no sal- 
aries on which to pay taxes. 

2. Allow them to deduct medical and 
dental expenses. Or at least give them some 
relief from the present law that permits them 
to deduct only that part of medical expenses 
that exceed 5 percent of their adjusted gross 
income... This would be no mere gift to them; 
it would be a recognition that it costs money 
to stay healthy and remain employed. 

3. Permit working mothers to deduct ex- 
penses incurred for child care. They have to 

Pay these expenses if they are to remain em- 
ployed. If they don't remain employed, they 
won't continue to produce any taxable in- 
come, 

4. Allow all workingwomen to deduct the 
Sums they have to pay for the running of 
their homes while. they are producing in- 
come. For example, a widowed worker should 
be allowed to charge off the wages she pays 
to domestic aids. A career wife should be 
allowed to charge off the sums she has to 
pay for help at home while she is away. 

5. Permit all taxpayers to deduct the cost 
Of improving themselves (and their posi- 
tions) by buying books and helpful maga- 
wines, paying for coaching or spending other 
money for education. 

6. Let all those who have to buy work 
clothes or uniforms, customarily adopted by 
trades, deduct the cost of the garments as an 
employment expense. Let them also deduct 
the cost of any personal safety devices for 
which they have to pay. Let them deduct 
the cost of having clothes and devices cleaned 
and kept in working order. 

7. Devised a fairer law relating to exemp- 
tions for dependents, If a dependent now 
has a gross income of $600, for example, a 
taxpayer can't claim any exemption for the 
dependent, even though the dependent’s net 
income may be almost nothing. For ex- 
ample, a father now may own a house giving 
him $700 in rentals, but costing him 6500 in 
interest, taxes and maintenance. His net is 
$200. But a son and taxpayer, who wants 
to claim the father as a dependent, cannot 
do so because the father’s gross was more 
than 6600. 

8. Permit a taxpayer to claim not only rela- 
tives as dopendents, but also any person 
living in his househould and receiving more 
than 50 percent of his support from the tax- 
payer. 

9. Permit two or more taxpayers who split 
the cost of the support of a dependent to 
claim part-support and exemption for it. 
Under the present law, two or more children 
may divide the cost of supporting their 
mother, but none can claim her as a depend- 
ent. 

10. Allow interest payments to be charged 
off on many ordinary obligations. For ex- 
ample, those not specially segregated in in- 
stallment purchases; those added to life in- 
surance loans without payment. ' Business 
men are wary enough to handle these in- 
telligently to get the deduction, but not the 
average taxpayer. 

Gentlemen of the Congress, there you have 
it. I respectfully submit that if you trans- 
form these suggestions mto law, you will 
not deprive the Government of any pro- 
digious sum. 
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You will, however, make a multitude of 
people much more willing than they are now 
to fill out those blanks when the month of 
March comes around, 


Hard Money—High-Interest Policy—Con- 
trol Over Monetary and Credit Policies 
Should Be Restored to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the unwise and unnecessary hard- 


money policy instituted by this adminis- 


tration at the behest of New York bank- 
ers, we are now in the middle of a spi- 
raling recession. Production, employ- 
ment, and incomes are falling. Unem- 
ployment is growing. ‘The farm crisis is 
extremely serious. 

In the midst of this recession the New 
York bankers, thanks to the success of 
their interest-boosting crusade, are en- 
joying the most profitable era in recent 
times. This is the report of the New 
York Times, Sunday, January 17, 1954: 

Earnings of leading New York City banks 
rose substantially in 1953 to the best levels 
in many years, 


The Times reports that the 15 largest 
New York banks increased profits de- 
spite heavy taxes, higher operating costs, 
and an easier tendency in general busi- 
ness late in the year.” 


The National City Bank of New York, 
largest in the country, whose former ex- 
ecutive head is the administration's debt- 
management and credit policymaker, 
the unconfirmed Deputy to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Dr. Burgess, increased 
its aggregate interest income by $16.2 
million in 1953. Ten million dollars in 
increased interest was earned on busi- 
ness loans, and $6.2 million extra interest 
came from Government and private- 
securities investments. Net profits after 
taxes jumped $2.5 million, or 9 percent. 
Stockholders’ dividends were increased 
$850,000. 

The banks benefited themselves by 
selling their Government securities at a 
high price before they went down, and 
then buying more at reduced prices later, 
some as low as 89. 


Chase National Bank, the second- 
largest New York bank, whose former 
head officer is now our Ambassador to 
England, increased its interest income 
on business loans by $11.2 million in 
1953, or 16.3 percent above 1952. This 
rise took place because of the rise in in- 
terest rates. Loans outstanding on De- 
cember 31, 1953, were $118.270,441 below 
a year ago. Net profits after taxes were 
increased $1,250,000, or over 4 percent 
above a year ago. : 

Despite much talk to the contrary, the 
high interest rate trend has not been 
abandoned or reversed, although the 
money managers did take an about face 
on the scarce-money policy. But the 
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damage had been done before the change 
in policy, and it has not been repaired 
yet. Data released by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York show that large 
New York City banks charged an aver- 
age interest rate of 3.52 percent on term 
loans to business during the first 15 days 
of December 1953. This compared with 
3.43 percent in September 1953, and 3.23 
in December 1952. It was the highest 
rate recorded since the bank began col- 
lecting such data in 1939. Despite the 
decline in open market rates on short- 
term bills and commercial paper, New 
York bank rates on short-term business 
loans averaged 3.44 percent in the first 
half of December 1953, about one-fifth 
of 1 percent higher than the 3.25 percent 
charged a year ago, and only two-tenths 
of 1 percent less than the average rate 
in September 1953. 


EARNINGS OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS INCREASED 


The hard-money high-interest-rate 
policy has also increased the earnings 
of the Federal Reserve banks. Record 
earnings of $513 million in 1953 repre- 
sented an increase of $57 million over 
1952. Almost all of the rise was due to 
the higher average return on Federal 
Reserve holdings of Treasury securities. 
What happened to this increase in earn- 
ings made possible in the first place by 
Federal Reserve credit restriction? Cur- 
rent expenses—salaries, and so forth— 
in 1953 at $114 million were raised 
$10 million from the year before. The 
books of the Federal Reserve are not sub- 
ject to Government audit. Then the 
Federal Reserve paid $16 million in divi- 
dends to member banks. This more 
than repaid the member banks for the 
cost of their Federal Reserve borrowings, 
which amounted to $15 million during 
1953. Dividends were also 81.3 million 
greater than the amount paid in 1952. 
The rest was turned back to the Treas- 
ury. The Federal Reserve once volun- 
tarily assumed the obligation of return- 
ing 90 percent of its net earnings to the 
Treasury. Out of 1953 earnings, which 
were substantially increased at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers, they have been 
generous, first with their own require- 
ments, then overly generous with their 
member banks, whose check-clearing ex- 
penses are already well paid for by the 
taxpayers at a cost of over $100 million - 
a year; but when it came to the Treasury, 
the Federal Reserve paid back 89.5 per- 
cent instead of the 90 percent of net 
earnings they are supposed to pay. Does 
this mean the Board of Governors is 
declaring its independence from the 
90-percent obligation? I wonder if this 
is a forerunner to a much bigger reduc- 
tion for 1954. 
PRODUCE A LITTLE DEPRESSION 

This Congress owes a responsibility to 
the people who elected it. That respon- 
sibility is to all the people, not just the 
bankers and bank stockholders. The re- 
sponsibility which this Congress assumed 
is that of maintaining full employment, 
maximum production, and maximum 
purchasing power. This is clearly re- 
quired under the Employment Act of 
1946. But the high-interest hard-money 
policy was instituted to thwart the Em- 
ployment Act's objective and to produce 
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a little depression. The bankers and 
others seeking to tear down the economic 
and social gains built up by the people 
under Roosevelt and Truman in the last 
20 years need this little depression to 
weaken labor, weaken the farmers, 
weaken the little-business man, and put 
the country through a wringer so that 
so-called stronger hands can acquire 
certain properties. 

The only way to stop this conspiracy 
is for the Congress to wrest away from 
the power hungry and profit greedy the 
control over monetary and credit policies 
which has been given away by this ad- 
ministration. It was started in 1951 
when the Board of Governors and the 
Open Market Committee violated their 
promises to the President at that time, 
defied him, and declared their independ- 
ence from the Presfdent. After their 
declaration, they did not act swiftly to 
abuse their new powers, but they acted 
slowly—in low gear—until the present 
administration was elected, then they 
got into high gear very quickly. When 
their hard-money high-interest policies 
commenced to hurt the present admin- 
istration, they took an about-face. They 
will not dare go against the President as 
long as he is popular with the Congress 
and the people, If the President should 
become unpopular, they. will defy him, 
like they did President Truman. 

The Federal Reserve System has never 
been known to take the people's side on 
any major issue with the big banks when 
there was a conflict of interest. Control 
over the growth of the money supply is 
the way in which the opponents of social 
and economic advances for the people 
plan to thwart the will of the Congress. 
Restriction of growth of the money sup- 
ply halted the expansion of the economy 
last spring. Congress must restore to 
itself power to control the growth of the 
money supply which is now delegated to 
a banker-dominated Federal Reserve. 
In turn, Congress must also reserve for 
itself the authority to prescribe the 
maximum rate of interest which the 
‘Treasury shall be permitted to pay 
for borrowed funds. These are crucial 
Powers without which Congress is unable 
to discharge its responsibility under the 
Employment Act of 1946. 


I ask to have inserted at this point two 
articles from the New York Times and 
three from the Wall Street Journal on 
the growth of bank profits last year. 
From the New York Times of January 17, 

1954] 
Bic Banks’ Prorrrs Are Best IN Years— 

Gatns Here  Acnrevep Desprre Heavy 
_ Taxes, Hicuer Costs, AND Late Dir IN 

Economy 

(By J. E. McMahon) 

Earnings of leading New York City banks 
Tose substantially in 1953 to the best levels 
in many years, December 31 condition state- 
ments indicate. 

was also an improvement in incomes 
in the final quarter over those of a year 
earlier for most of the banks. 

The 15 largest institutions here achieved 
the gain in earnings despite heavy taxes, 
higher operating costs, and an easier tend- 
ency in general business late in the year. 

Higher average interest rates on a larger 
volume of loans; lower reserve requirements, 
which made more funds available for lend- 
ing, and more profitable trust business en- 
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abled the banks to more than offset the 
drains against their incomes. 

The net gain in earnings made it possible 
for the banks to pay larger dividends to 
shareholders in the year, 

While deposits and resources of the 15 
banks were mostly higher on December 31 
than on September 30, a more mixed pattern 
was shown in the comparison of these fig- 
ures with those of December 31, 1952, Most 
of the banks registered declines. 

The combined deposits of the banks were 
$27,447,759,000 on December 31, 1953, against 
$26,601,249,000 on September 30, 1953, and 
$27,859,737,000 on December 31, 1952. Re- 
sources Of $30,564,830,000 compared, respec- 
tively, with $29,652,260,000 and $30,970,- 
423,000. 

The National City Bank of New York, with 
deposits of $5,538,214,000 and resources of 
$6,049,022,000 on December 31, maintained 
its leadership as the city’s biggest bank. The 
Chase National Bank, with deposits of $5,- 
062,087,000 and resources of $5,562,462,000, 
placed second. 

Ten of the fifteen banks showed larger 
loans and discounts at the end of December 
than on September 30, but declines in the 
remaining five institutions limited the gain 
in such outstanding credit to $166,049,000, or 
1.3 percent, for the last quarter. The total 
was $12,609,420,000 on December 31, 1953. 


LOANS, DISCOUNTS OFF 1 PERCENT 


Eight of the banks had a smaller amount 
of loans on December 31 than a year earlier, 
while seven institutions showed gains. 


The combined total of loans and discounts 
of $12,609,420,000 was off $104,925,000, or less 
than 1 percent, in the year. Loans and dis- 
counts of the banks accounted for 41.3 per- 
cent of total resources on December 31, 1953, 
compared with 41.1 percent on December 
31, 1952, 

The bank's holdings of United States Goy- 
ernment bonds increased for the third suc- 
cessive quarter, but the gain in the last 3 
months was smaller than in the preceding 
quarter. 

Acquisitions amounted to $293,367,000, or 
4.1 percent, against $801,926,000, or 12.6 per- 
cent, in the September quarter. The banks 
held $7,430,124.000 of these securities on De- 
cember 31, for a gain-of $94,393,000, or 1.3 
percent, from the level of December 31, 1952. 
The ratio of such holdings to total resources 
rose to 24.3 percent from 23.7 percent a year 
before. 

A greater portion of the banks’ assets was 
in cash as the year ended than 3 months 
earlier. Holdings of cash and related items 
were $8,006,601,000 on December 31, or 26.2 
percent of total resources, representing a rise 
of $435,300,000, or 5.7 percent, during the 
quarter. However, cash was down $377,- 
036,000, or 4.5 percent, from the level of De- 
cember 31, 1952, when it accounted for 27.1 
percent of total resources. 

RESOURCES BROKEN DOWN 

Combined assets of the 15 banks are clas- 
sified according to percentages of total re- 
sources and compared for 3 periods in 
the table below: 


Dec. 31, | Sept. 30, | Dee. 31, 
1953 1953 1952 

41.3 42.0 41.1 

26.2 25. 3 2. 1 

20.3 24.1 23.7 

6.6 6.8 6. 8 

1.6 1.6 1.5 


The banks added little to their holdings 
of securities other than Federal issues in the 
last quarter. The total of such holdings, 
$2,026,878,000, was up $12,945,000, or 0.6 per- 
cent, in the quarter, but down $32,638,000, 
or 1.6 percent, on the year. 
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Miscellaneous assets of the banks—princl- 
pally banking properties, real estate mort- 
gages and accrued interest and accounts re- 
ceivable—were $491.807,000 on December 31, 
1953. This was $4,909,000, or 1 percent, more 
than on September 30 and $14,613,000, or 
3.1 percent more than December 31, 1952. 


{From the New York Times of January 18, 
1954] 


New York Bangs CHARGED 3.44-Percent IN- 
TEREST aS SHORT-TERM RATE Last MONTH, 
Ur 0.2 PERCENT 


Large New York City banks charged an 
average interest rate of 3.44 percent on short- 
term loans to business during the first 15 
days of December. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York showed the rate compared 
with 3.46 percent in the first half of Septem- 
ber but about one-fifth of 1 percent higher 
than the 3.25 percent rate in the first half of 
December 1952. 

Fewer short-term loans were granted in 
December than in the earlier periods, accord- 
ing to the bank's quarterly report. Aggre- 
gate dollar volume of loans was slightly 
larger than in September 1953, although 
somewhat smaller than in December 1952. 

For term loans, those due in more than 
1 year, the average rate was 3.52 percent in 
December, compared with 3.43 percent in 
September, and 3.23 percent in December 
1952. The average rate for December was 
the highest recorded since the quarterly 
interest rate survey began in 1939. The in- 
creases over previous periods, however, - seem 
to reflect largely changes in the character 
of loans placed, rather than increases in in- 
terest charged for comparable loans, the 
bank explained. 

Both the number and dollar value of 
term loans made during December were 
greater than in September. Although the 
number of term loans made in December was 
smaller than that of a year ago, the dollar 
value equaled the record level of December 
1952. 

The following tables summarized the re- 
sults of the bank's survey: 


Demand and due in 1 year or less 


First 15 First 15 First 15 

days of days of 

Septem- Decem- 

ber 1953 ber 1952 
— 


, 
Number of loans 
placed... 2.145 2, 310) 2,490 
Amount loaned . 8625, 000, 000 $590, 000, 000'$745, 000, 000 
Average rate 


charged (per- 


3.4 3. 3.25 


Due in more than a-year 


First 15 First 15 First 15 
days of days of days of 
Decem- Septem- Decem- 
ber 1953 ber 1953 ber 1952 
— | ĖĖ 
Number of loans 
— 235) 215) 315 
Amount loaned ___/$195, 000, 000/$120, 000, O00 5198, 000, 000 
Average rate 
charged (per- 
Otha eos 3. 3.43 3.3 


[From the Wall Street Journal of January 
8, 1954] 


"FEDERAL Reserve BAN KS!“ EARNINGS Hır 4 


Rxconn $513 MILLION Last YEAR 

Wasuincton.—The 12 Federal Reserve 
banks chalked up record earnings of $513 
million in 1953, the Federal Reserve Board 
said. 

The earnings total was some $57 million 
higher than the 1952 record. 

Officials explained that the boost In earn- 
ings was due mostly to higher earnings oD 
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United States Government securities. This 
reflected a larger volume of holdings as well 
as a higher average yield on the securities. 

Earnings from loans to the 6,800 member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System rose to a 
2i-year high in 1953. Earnings from dis- 
counts for member banks totaled $15 mil- 
Mon—#900,000 over 1952. 

Current expenses in 1953 were $114 million, 
or 210 million higher than in the previous 
year, This left net current earnings of $399 
Inillion—®47 million above 1952. 

The 12 Fed“ banks turned over the bulk 
of their net earnings to the United States 
Government. In accordance with system 
policy, the banks turned in $342 million of 
net earnings to the United States Treasury. 
This was $50 million more than in 1952. 

Dividend payments to member banks, to- 
taled $16 million—about $1.3 million above 
1952 payments. 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK NET IN 1953 INCREASED 
$1,250,000. Over 1952—Ir EQUALED $3.56 A 
BHARE, AGAINST $3.48 THE YEAR BEFORE; 
Deposits DECLINED 
New York.—Net earnings and profits of 

Chase National Bank in 1953 amounted to 

627.014.000. or 63.65 a share, an increase of 

$1,250,000 over the $25,764,000, or $3.48 a 

share earned in the previous year. 

Deposits at the end of the latest year 
amounted to $5,062,087,048, showing a decline 
Of $184.912,984 from the end of 1952. 

Loans outstanding on December 31, 1953, 
were $2,393,667,410 indicating a drop of $118,- 
270,441 from the end of the previous year. 
Investments in Government securities at the 
year-end were $926,919,119, compared with 
$1,053,413,575 at the end of 1952. 

Interest on loans during the latest year 
totaled $79,888,000, an increase of 16.3 percent 
Over the year before. 

Chase National Bank (New York) report 
for the year ended December 31: 


1951 


se 2 $2.91 
79, 888, 000) 68,717, 000) 53, 191, 000 


5 peor 43, 357, 000 
nee 291, 000 113, 774, 000) 06, 48. 000 


. 267,000) 56,116, %, 49, 720, 000 
62, 024, DOO) 57, 658, 000) 46, 828, 000 


dems, te 
5 earn- 


Net Joss on securitics.| 3, 529, 000, 2 14,000) 2 199, 000 
vision fer thrift 
inemtive pian en- 
tributions. ........ 3,537,000) 3,321, (T 
Profit befure incume 
— 54. 958, 000 52. 183. 000 47, 027, 000 


taxes. A 
Festeral and Siate | 

ineame taxes, ete.) 27,044,000) 2A, 410, 000; 25,531, 000 
Not earnings 27, 014, 000; 25, 764, VOU, 21, 496, 000 
Number capital | | 

shares. 8 e 7, 400, 000 


3 Inchides results of securities transactions. 
ron. 


Principal items from the bank's statement 
Tollow (000 omitted) : 


Dee. 31, | Sent. 30, Dee. 31, 
1953 1953 192 
ee a A — — —V. 
| 

Total assets Sa} sao: $5, 562, 462 $5, 553, 147 88, 742,700 
Cush and due from 

6 1. 478, 274 1, 38A, TIX J, 553, N00 

3 2. 300, 667| 2. 378. 250 2. 511, 688 
U. B. Government se- 

emi 2| 920,919) 1,110,559) 1, 008. 413 

Other investnvents } 22,574) 542,307) 4 670 

Doporita 5, 002, 087) 5, O40, 742) 5, 247, 000 


Surplus and undivided 
profits 


271,321) 272,378, 264, 106 


+ Excluding mortgages and real estate, 


Mr. Speaker, the Wall Street Journal 
for Tuesday, January 19, 1954, carries 
an article about the higher net of Chase 
National in 1953, on page 20, in which 
it states: 
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New Yorx.—An increase in average loan 
volume and higher rates of interest were 
chiefly responsible for the rise in net earn- 
ings and profits of Chase National Bank 
last year, according to the bank's annual 
report. 


Achievement and Brotherhood: Our 
Jewish Community in Cleveland, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, a community in America is 
made up of many component parts. We 
have the people themselves, their groups 
or affiliations, their religions, their po- 
litical parties, their races, and their fam- 
ilies. All these groups, which overlap 
and complement one another, make up 
the pulsating life of our American com- 
munities. 

We, in Ohio, feel that Greater Cleve- 
land represents the best of cities in the 
United States and no little credit for its 
position belongs to the integrity of its 
many component parts. Today, I should 
like to speak of just one of those parts, 
the Jewish community within the larger 
body. 

In this year of 1954 will be observed 
the 300th anniversary of Jewish settle- 
mentin America. Since the first landing 
in New Amsterdam of 23 Jews in search 
of freedom in 1654, members of this dis- 
tinguished religious group have made 
many outstanding contributions to the 
culture of this country. 

In observance of that tercentenary, I 
should like to insert in the RECORD a 
brief history of the Jewish settlement 
and achievements in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Members of that faith, since their first 
believer arrived in the Cleveland area in 
1837, have become an integral part of our 
community. They have made their mark 
in business and in the arts, in govern- 
ment and in the professions. There is 
hardly a phase of community life in 
which they have not participated with 
distinction. Through their firm adher- 
ence to their own religion they have 
earned the deep respect of their Christian 
neighbors, 

For the subsequent history, I am in- 
debted to Mr. Leo Weidenthal, editor of 
the Jewish Independent, of Cleveland: 

HISTORY OF THE JEWISH COMMUNITY OF 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

In this year of the 300th anniversary of 
the arrival of the first Jewish settlers in the 
vast area of North America that is now the 
United States of America, Cleveland’s Jewish 
community of 100,000 persons may review a 
local communal story extending back over a 
period of 117 years. 

This had its beginning when Simson Thor- 
man of Unsleben, Bavaria, left his early home “ 
to build anew among the friendly settlers of 
the New World. 

In the year 1837, Cleveland was a city of 
5.000 souls. It was a depression period, but 
Thorman, then 26 with pioneering spirit, 
sought and found a foothold. As a dealer 
in hides and furs, he traveled from Cleve- 
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land to points as far as St. Louls to trade 
with the Indians. 

A bachelor at the time of his arrival, 
Simson Thorman was to become Cleveland's 
first Jewish bridegroom at his marriage to 

daughter of Abraham Klein, who 
arrived in Cleveland in 1839. Simson Thor- 
man's leadership in the rapidly growing 
Jewish community, soon extended to the 
city’s civic and religious life. He was chosen 
to head the Israelitische Society and later 
was elected to the Cleveland city council. 
Thorman was chosen by the city council to 
act as a member of the guard of honor 
named to represent the city at the arrival of 
the remains of President Lincoln in Cleve- 
land. prior to the final obsequies in Spring- 
field, DI. 

A year prior to Thorman's arrival in the 
Cleveland area, came Dr. Daniel Peixotto of 
New York, to assume the post of president 
of the Willoughby Medical College to which 
he had been called. His son, Benjamin 
Franklin Peixotto, prominent in Cleveland's 
early civic, cultural, and Jewish religious 
life, became associate editor of the Plain 
Dealer and in later years was appointed 
consul general to Rumania by President 
Grant. It is believed that it was Peixotto’s 
able and forceful, presentation of conditions 
in that country, that finally brought about 
the decision of the Berlin Congress of 1878 
to grant Rumania.the status of a sovereign 
kingdom only upon the condition that the 
civil and political rights of the Jews were 
given official recognition. Disraeli, it will be 
remembered, as Prime Minister of England, 
took a leading part in the deliberations of 
the Berlin Congress. 

The year 1839, marked the arrival in 
Cleveland of the first Jewish family, when 
Samson Hoffman and his children reached 
the little city and established their home. 

The Hoffman home was soon the gathering 
Place of the small Jewish community and 
not many days elapsed before steps were 
under way for the organization of a religious 
body. Here the Israelitische Society which 
Simson Thorman was to head, came into be- 
ing with 20 members. After some organi- 
zational changes, the Anshe Chesed Israeli- 
tische Society came into being and the erec- 
tion of Cleveland’s first synagogue followed. 
It was built on Eagle Street, now in the 
downtown area of the city. The Anshe 
Chesed Congregation, with its large, beauti- 
ful house of worship on Euclid Avenue, is 
now the Euclid Avenue Temple Congregation, 

The Temple, which like the Euclid Avenue 
Temple Congregation, is a reform congrega- 
tion, was formed when 47 members of the 
Anshe Chesed seceded in 1850. Its great 
house of worship is now located at East 105th 
at Ansel Road. 

Benjamin Peixotto was one of the teachers 
of the Temple Sunday School when its first 
house of worship was established on Huron 
Road in the downtown area of Cleveland. 

Two other congregations with member- 
ships ranking them among the large Jewish 
religious bodies of the country, are the Tem- 
ple on the Heights and Park Synagogue, both 
of the Conservative Jewish body. While the 
other Jewish congregations are not as large 
in membership, all branches of the Jewish 
faith in the United States, Orthodox, Con- 
servative, and Reform, are represented ‘by 
strong, active, influential bodies. 

Among the older orthodox congregations 
are the Knesseth Israel, Taylor Road Syna- 
gogue (Oheb Zedek) and Heights Jewish 
Center. 

Affiliated with Cleveland's Jewish 
gations are many active men's clubs, sister- 
hoods, and junior congregations which are a 
vital element of Cleveland's religious and 
cultural life. 

Progressing hand in hand with Cleveland's 
Jewish religious institutions have been the 
city's Jewish religious schools, the first of 
which came into being in 1850. The earliest 
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schools were directly identified with indi- 
vidual synagogues and temples and the re- 
ligious institutions, from the largest to the 
smaller bodies, maintained schools for the 
teaching of the Jewish faith. 

In 1894, came the establishment of the 
city’s first Talmud Torah and the beginnings 
of the present Cleveland Hebrew schools took 
place in 1905. Merger of the Talmud Torah 
and Cleveland Hebrew Schools took place 2 
years later. Organization of the Bureau of 
Jewish Education to bring about coordina- 
tion and to promote the city’s educational 
facilities, mainly for children whose parents 
were unaffiliated with temples and syna- 
gogues, was effected in 1924. 

Thousands of Jewish children receive re- 
ligious instruction in Greater Cleveland to- 
day, largely through the facilities of the 
temples and synagogues and the Bureau of 
Jewish Education. Recently, the bureau 
erected a new building in the Heights area 
of Greater Cleveland. 

Of primary importance in a survey of the 
history and activities of Cleveland's Jewish 
community, is the story of the development 
of its welfare and philanthropic institu- 
tions. The initial central body, which, in 
its earliest stage was the Federation of 
Jewish Charities, ultimately, after broaden- 
ing its scope and becoming the Jewish Wel- 
fare Federation, was unified with the Jewish 
Community Council, under the combined 
name of the Jewish Community Federation, 
This merger took place in 1951. The federa- 
tion is now observing its 50th anniversary. 

The diversified interests which the fed- 
eration now represents, enables it to serve 
as a forum through its delegate assembly, 
to conduct recreational and cultural activi- 
ties through its community centers and to 
be identified with educational functions 
through the Bureau of Jewish Education. 

Among the earliest of Jewish organiza- 
tion activities, was the B'nai B'rith, na- 
tional Jewish fraternal body. which in Cleve- 
land operated through Solomon Lodge, 
formed in 1853. 

B'nai B'rith of Cleveland, now comprising 
many lodges and chapters, in 1953 con- 
ducted its centennial celebration in Cleve- 
land, an event which included the establish- 
ment of a Brotherhood Shrine, dedicated to 
the memory of the four chaplains who died 
at the sinking of the Dorchester during the 
Second World War. Arm in arm, two Protes- 
tant ministers, a Catholic priest, and a rabbi 
went to their death after giving their life 
belts to soldiers. The shrine in located in 
Cleveland's Cultural Gardens in Rockefeller 
Park. Guest speaker at the dedication was 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling of Philadelphia, father 
of one of the four chaplains. The plot 
selected for the shrine adjoins the Hebrew 
Cultural Garden, which is a unit of the 
Cleveland Cultural Garden chain. 

From Cleveland's Jewish community have 
come forth men and women destined to at- 
tain national fame in medicine, the law, arts 
and the sciences, In the city's early art 
life, Louis Loeb and George D. M. Peixotto, 
son of Benjamin Franklin Peixotto, were 
prominent figures. Born in Cleveland in 
1859, Peixotto became nationally famed as 
a portrait painter. Included among his sub- 
jects of his paintings were President Me- 
Kinley, John Hay, Sir Moses Montefiore, Vic- 
1 Sardou, and Bishop Gilmour of Cleve- 

d. 

A man of national renown in his chosen 
field of law, Benjamin Franklin Peixotto, 
father of the artist, became widely known in 
the diplomatic field because of his service in 
Rumania and later as consul in Rumania. 
It was while serving in the latter office that 
the death of President Garfield occurred. 
Peixotto’s' grief was profound, as the two had 
been lifelong friends, both having been 
reared in the Cleveland area and identified 
with similar interests In the city’s life. 
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Another early Clevelander who was to be- 
come nationally renowned was Simon Wolf, 
later of Washington. Prominent in early 
B’nai B'rith activities, during his career in 
Washington he became a leading figure in 
the life of the Nation's Capital and was a 
friend of Lincoln and succeeding Presidents. 
Wolf served as Consul General in Egypt dur- 
ing the Garfield administration. His death 
occurred in 1923. 

For many years a leading figure in Cleve- 
land’s Jewish philanthropic service, Martin 
A. Marks formulated principles which were 
later to be incorporated in modern methods 
of conducting joint efforts in behalf of wel- 
fare causes throughout the country. Much 
of his study in this field of public service was 
made by Marks as chairman ot a special com- 
mittee of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Abraham L. Erlanger, in later life identified 
with the theatrical organization of Klaw and 
Erlanger, was a member of a family that was 
prominent in Jewish organizational activities 
in Cleveland’s early years. As a boy he 
worked at John Eusler's famous Academy of 
Music as an opera glass renter and peanut 
vendor. Later he was named treasurer of 
Ellsier’s Cleveland venture, the Opera House, 
and following this became the manager of 
Effie’s Elisler's starring tours. 

Martha Wolfenstein, daughter of Dr. Sam- 
uel Wolfenstein, superintendent of the 
Cleveland Jewish Orphan Asylum, became 
noted in America’s literary life as the author 
of Idylls of the Gass and other works. 

At the dawn of the year 1954 Cleveland's 
Jewish community is preparing to participate 
actively in the observance of the national 
American Jewish tercentennary. A commit- 
tee has been named for this purpose and 
plans are being made for various activities. 

From the day of the arrival in New Amster- 
dam in 1654 of the first group of Jewish pio- 
neers to the day of the arrival of Simson 
Thorman in Cleveland, a period of 183 years 
was to elapse, but Cleveland itself had been 
in existence only 41 years when he joined 
Cleveland's early citizenry. 

Cleveland's Jewish communal life has pro- 
gressed with the general communal life of 
Cleveland. 

Working hand in hand with the many 
groups of diversified backgrounds and ori- 
gins that made up the city's life, the Cleve- 
land Jewish community has sought at all 
times the city’s best interests and the up- 
building that has made Cleveland a mirror 
of national progress and growth, 


Meat for England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted me 
by the House, I am including an edi- 
torial from the Wichita Eagle of Jan- 
uary 15, 1954, entitled Meat for Eng- 
land.” 


I think this brief editorial points out 
a situation that is not only interesting 
but important. The United States 
under the Mutual Security Act appears 
to be favoring England by sharing our 
surplus meat. On the other hand, Eng- 
land appears to be rather liberal in trad- 
ing with Russia. 


January 20 


The editorial follows: 
Meat von ENGLAND 


Negotiations are under way to give Great 
Britain some of our surplus meat. Give is 
the proper word. While a nominal price 
will be paid under the Mutual Security Act, 
the money will be returned to Her Maj- 
esty’s Government for use in connection 
with the defense effort. England has just 
purchased $20 million worth of tobacco 
under a similar arrangement. 

England continues to be a dependent na- 
tion so far as the United States is con- 
cerned. In behalf of European security we 
continue to spend millions in behalf of that 
nation. While it is desirable to get rid of 
surplus commodities there can be little 
profit for the Government to play Santa 
Claus in such transactions. There must be 
an end to our liberality eventually. 

All this would have a better taste if Eng- 
land wasn’t dealing with Russia on what 
amounts to a cash basis. Johnny Bull will 
receive no gratuities from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Nor will he need any so long 88 
he can turn to Uncle Sam for whatever he 
needs, 


What’s Going On in Public Roads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an ad- 
dress by the Honorable Francis V. du 
Pont, before the American Road Build- 
ers’ Association annual convention at 
Atlantic City, N. J., on January 5, 1954. 
Mr. du Pont has done an outstanding 
job as Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. His observations on the 
planning, design, and operation of our 
highways, as well as the critical need of 
highway finance, which, of course, in- 
cludes Federal aid, are most edifying 
and merit the attention of Congress, I 
believe it important that his speech be 
made a part of the RECORD. 
The address follows: 


War's Gornc ON IN Puste ROADS 


(Address by F. V. du Pont, Commissioner of 
Public Roads) 


Gentlemen, to be invited to speak to the 
membership of the American Road Builders’ 
Association is an honor. To address you as 
Commissioner of Public Roads is a respon- 
sibility which makes me feel quite humble. 

Those who are assembled here jointly pos- 
sess more knowledge about highway con- 
struction than any other conceivable group 
that could be assembled. For me to attempt 
to expand on your fund of knowledge would 
be presumptuous. While I am still a neo- 
phyte in public roads, and only know a com- 
paratively few of those present, I should not 
be considered a stranger to your fraternity, 
nor a debutante In a pack of wolves, because 
of my indulgence, as a hobby, in highway 
construction which commenced in the days 
of mules and drag shovels. : 

I feel we are most fortunate In haying with 
us at this convention Congressman GEORGE 
A, Donpero, chairman of the House Public 
Works Committee, and Congressman J, Hann 
McGeecor, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Roads. 
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It is the prerogative of these men and the 
administration to determine the policy and 
legislation under which public roads will 
function 6 months hence. It may be oppor- 
tune to inject a pertinent Nlustration at 
this point. I have been repeatedly asked 
what is Public Roads policy with respect to 
toll roads, I have heard it expressed that 
Public Roads is opposed to toll facilities. 
The facts are, Public Roads is authorized by 
law to extend Federal aid to toll bridges, on 
the Federal-aid system. Conversely, it is 
not authorized to extend aid to toll roads, 
and the existing statutes would have to be 
amended to permit the granting of aid to toll 
roads. Public Roads is an administrative 
agency, and has no legislative responsibility 
or authority. These circumstances should 
be recognized, and it should not be inferred 
that Public Roads does not recognize that 
toll roads Have a place in our highway pic- 
ture, as they afford an expedient means of 
Solving specific problems in those areas where 
the traffic is so great that the cost of creat- 
ing adequate facilities is either beyond the 
financial ability of the State to supply, or 
Politically inequitable to expend such 
amounts in a given area. However. it is our 
conviction that the sponsoring, construction 
and operation of toll roads should be dele- 
Rated to existing State highway departments 
in preference to the creation of separate 
authorities, in order to assure maximum co- 
ordination of toll facilities and the operation 
thereof with the free highways. 

Approximately a year ago the American 
people elected to change the administration 
in Washington. As an incidental conse- 
quence thereof, there was a change in the 
administration of public roads, and it has 
become my responsibility to assume those 
duties formerly and for many years per- 
formed by Mr. Thomas H. MacDonald. It 
Was my pleasure to have known Mr. Mac- 
Donald during the majority of the years he 
served as Commissioner. His administration 
from the inception of public roads has been 
a unique one, the progress made during 
those years outstanding, and the integrity 
and honesty of his administration has never 
been questioned. While I obviously cannot 
Parallel Mr. MacDonald's administration, 
nor dictate’ or control what may be ahead 
of us, I can guarantee you need have no 
Concern as to the honesty and integrity of 
Public roads. There are certain changes and 
policies being initiated which I would like to 
discuss with you. 

On April 1, I hope there Is no significance 
in the date, I assumed the responsibility of 
administering public roads. I did not avail 
Myself of the prerogative of bringing any new 
Personnel into the Department nor have I 
done so to date with one. exception, namely, 
in the appointment of our solicitor, Mr. 
Kaltenbach, who succeeded Mr. Boykin 
after his retirement. I came to the Depart- 
ment without any preconceived ideas of re- 
Organization and only the conviction that 
Changes would be made in the interest of 
economy. efficiency, and maximum coopera- 
tion and latitude in dealing with each State 
consistent with our responsibility as directed 
by the Congress. What has been done to ac- 
complish‘ these ends? 

On assuming my responsibilities as Com- 
missioner, I quickly discovered the nature 
of the organization within the Bureau of 
Public Roads was such that the deputies did 
not share in the responsibilities of manage- 
ment nor were their efforts coordinated. 
While this type of organization is highly 
desirable in some instances, I felt the staff 
type of organization superior and immedi- 
ately arranged for weekly meetings with the 
deputies and solicitor who, together with 
myself, are responsible for the formulation of 
Policies, making decisions, and so forth. 

Because the organization is an old one, too 
many top positions, in my opinion, were 
held by men who had served the Department 
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well for many years, but who should have 
retired on reaching the retirement age of 70, 
but who by special extension of the retire- 
ment age were continuing to serve. This 
policy adversely affected the promotion of 
younger men, and has been discontinued. 
We are considering means to insure a logical 
promotion and retirement policy which will 
preclude a concentration of any age group in 
important positions or levels. 

In order to have an unbiased study of our 
procedures, we retained the firm of Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton, management counselors, 
to review our operations, A report has been 
submitted by said firm suggesting numerous 
changes. We have now carefully evaluated 
their suggestions and are adopting every 
feasible proposal. 

In evaluating our research work we have 
been fortunate in securing a committee of 
outstanding men who are well known to the 
majority of those present, namely, Messrs. 
Baldock, of Oregon; Needles and MacDonald, 
of the respective engineering firms which 
bear their names; and Professors Davis, of 
the University of California; and Petty, of 
Purdue University. These men are contrib- 
uting their services in reviewing our current 
research program, and will recommend any 
possible changes in making our future re- 
search more effective. We have recently re- 
tained a recognized consultant from industry 
who is evaluating our internal research or- 


ganization and central methods, and some orf 


our staff have visited industrial research láb- 
oratories; and will continue to do so in our 
endeavor to keep abreast of modern research 
procedures and practices. 

In the matter of economy, I am glad to 
report progress has been made and our effi- 
ciency has been improved, and will continue 
to improve with further economies to be et- 
fected. In the past our overhead was in- 
creasing by about $400,000 per annum. This 
trend has not only been reversed but our 
expense of operation will be $400,000 less for 
the 12 months commencing July 1, 1953, as 
compared to the previous 12 months. To 
predict what our ultimate overhead and or- 
ganization set-up will be is impossible until 
we know the nature and extent of our re- 
sponsibilities as may be given us by the 
Congress, Regardless of what our responsi- 
bilities may be, our objective will be the 
same, namely, to create a bureau which will 
administer its responsibilities with the max- 
imum recognition of individual State prob- 
lems and the minimum of red tape, review, 
and delay, to the end that public roads shall 
attain a continuing higher position of com- 
petency, understanding, and respect of all 
the States and Territories. 

So much for what is going on in public 
roads, i 

And now for the 664 question: What is in 
etore for public roads, and what will be the 
Federal highway program? This, I am un- 
able to answer. 

As I have previously stated, public roads 
is purely an administrative agency, It has 
no policymaking or legislative responsibility. 
These are the joint responsibilities of the 
administration and the Congress. 

Our staff has been called upon to supply 
much factual and statistical data to the 
White House and the Congress. 

We have cataloged for the Subcommittee 
on Roads of the House, all of the testimony 
given at the hearings last spring. In addi- 
tion, we will make recommendations for the 
consideration of the Congress for certain 
changes in future legislation, which if en- 
acted would simplify those administrative 
problems which currently cause the majority 
of our difficulties in administration. 

Regardless of what may be said at this 
and subsequent meetings during this con- 
vention we all, I am sure, agree, that first, 
our highways are not adequate for the pres- 
ent usage; and secondly, that highways are 
essential to our economy, and must be ex- 
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panded as our population and economy in- 
crease, To concede for one moment that 
we have not the engineers, the contractors, 
the manpower, the equipment and where- 
withal to solve this problem is, in my judg- 
ment juvenile, pessimistic and unrealistic. 
The only problem is to determine to what 
extent the Federal Government and the State 
governments should assume the responsibil- 
ity, and this decision rests with the Congress 
and the administration, 


—— 


National Guard Month 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM k. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert an editorial taken from 
the Fond Du Lac Commonwealth Re- 
porter. 

Our Governor, Walter J. Kohler, has 
issued a special proclamation urging the 
sponsorship of community-wide pro- 
grams throughout the State of Wiscon- 
sin in honor of the National Guard. As 
stated in the editorial, the National 
Guard has played a most important part 
in the defense of this Nation. During 
these times when our future is clouded 
with the overcast from the atomic mush- 
room cloud, this type of military training 
should receive our utmost support. For 
here is a type of training that men enlist 
voluntarily without disrupting their 
home life, and become familiar with the 
modern implements of war. 

I congratulate our Governor in issu- 
ing this special proclamation. 

NATIONAL GUARD MONTH 

Gov. Walter J. Kohler has issued a spe- 
cial proclamation urging the sponsorship 
of communitywide programs throughout 
Wisconsin this month in honor of the Na- 
tional Guard, a military organization which 


` is older than the country itself. 


The National Guards men of Fond du Lac 
and nearby counties have fought with dis- 
tinction in all of the conflicts in which this 
country has engaged during more than a 
century. 

Volunteer companies sent to the Civil War 
by the Fond du Lac community occupy a 
prominent chapter in the country's military 
history. It has furnished some outstand- 
ing officers and some of its guardsmen have 
won the Nation’s highest military honors, 
History repeated itself in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, the Mexican campaign, and in all 
of the other wars which have been fought 
since then. 

For years Fond du Lac had its Company E 
and it was from that organization that 
Armory E, National Guard headquarters on 
East Second Street, took its name. World 
War I brought a need for increased military 
manpower and it was in that conflict that 
Fond du Lac reshuffled its National Guard 
unit and sent two separate companies over- 
seas. Both distinguished themselves on the 
battiefields of Europe. The same was true 
in World War II and while no organized 
units were sent from Fond du Lac into the 
Korean emergency scores of young men from 
this county and others fought as members of 
the country's vast defense organization, 
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Company E, at least the name, passed 
with the reshuffling of the national defense 
system, but the city still has two Guard 
units, Company M and Com- 
pany. More than 215 men are members of 
the two units. Ripon has a Headquarters 
Company of nearly 90 men and officers, and 
Waupun has a medical unit. Other counties 
in the area have similar units of comparable 
strength. 

The National Guard has served the United 
States since the days of the Revolution and 
on countless occasions since then has proved 
its worth as a fighting unit in defense of the 
country. 

These men give a part of their time every 
week to train for the defense of their com- 
munity and their country. 

With more than 6,000 units in the Nation, 
the National Guard is ready at all times to 
supplement the Army and Air Force with 
competent forces anywhere in the world. 
Not only has the guard written a glorious 
past in defense of the country, but it also 
has provided splendid disaster service when- 
ever the need arose. 

These services have covered floods, forest 
fires, hurricanes, and explosion emergencies. 

Thus during this month it is only fitting 
that the average person pause a while and 
think about the National Guard which may 
have a relative, neighbor, or acquaintance 
on its roster. It is a constantly ready friend 
when the need arises. It can only become 
more efficient if more eligible men in the 
county and nearby communities enlist. 


GOP Trying Hard To Justify 1,456 
Security Figure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr, MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Recorp an article from the Wash- 
ington Star of January 3, 1954. 

The article represents a commendable 
attempt to discover the actual basis for 
the report that 1,456 persons classed as 
security risks have been either fired or 
forced to resign under the Government's 
loyalty program. The article points up 
the fact that the term “security risk” 
may be completely meaningless without 
a breakdown of how many dismissed or 
resigned employees actually were disloyal 
and how many left the Government 
under the security program for other 
reasons. 

This article is typical of the comments 
contained in many articles and edito- 
rials appearing in the press of the Na- 
tion. It expresses clearly the sense of 
responsibility felt by newspapermen to 
fufill their obligations of properly in- 
forming the American people, thus pre- 
venting widespread misunderstanding. 
It is my firm conviction that without 
further delay the administration and 
the Civil Service Commission should re- 
move the cloud of doubt hovering over 
the hundreds of thousands of loyal em- 
ployees of the Federal Government by 
making available to the press, to the 
American people, and to the Members of 
Congress the complete facts regarding 
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the many categories into which the 1,456 

persons must fall. To do otherwise is to 

create a false impression in the minds 

of the American people. Let us without 

delay have this issue clarified. 

GOP Trrina Harp TO Justirr 1,456 SECURITY 
FIGURE 


(By L. Edgar Prina) 

The Eisenhower administration, which 
points with public pride to its new Federal 
employee security program, is privately em- 
barrassed these days by the ill-considered 
use it has made of an almost meaningless 
figure—1,456. 

That is supposed to be the number of 
security risks fired or forced to resign from 
the Government in the four months begin- 
ning last May 27, the day the current secu- 
rity program was launched. 

What the figure actually signifies, however, 
has been the subject of heated debate since 
the White House first used it in an announce- 
ment October 23. 

CRITICISM BACKED 

In attempting to analyze the makeup of 
this highly publicized sum, the Star has 
found administration officials extraordinar- 
ily reluctant to talk, It also has found eyl- 
dence supporting two principal criticisms of 
the disputed figure and the use the admin- 
istration has made of it. 

‘These are the criticisms: 

1. The figure is a catch-all—security risks 
include not only persons believed oyal 
but a wide range of other unsuitable types 
ranging from sex deviates to employees who 
falsely work application forms. Yet the ad- 
ministration has used the figure in such a 
way as to imply that almost 1,500 Reds— 
perhaps even spies—have been rooted out by 
the Elsenhower administration after escap- 
ing detection In the Truman era. 

2. Even on this catch-all basis, the admin- 
Istration figure appears to be heavily padded. 
The Star's survey Indicates, in this connec- 
tion, that Included in the 1,456 are cases 
where the individual concerned had never 
been confronted with derogatory information, 

SOME DEAD INCLUDED 


‘The figure includes, it appears, persons 
who never were fired or forced to resign, 
as the White House announcement implied, 
but who instead were separated through 
yoluntary resignations, reductions in force— 
even by death—without ever knowing they 
had been accused of anything. A few ap- 
parently had left the Government before the 
Eisenhower security was launched. 

The arithmetic which produced the 1,456 
sum was done at the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, which supposedly was aided by other 
departments and agencies in collecting the 
Government-wide statistics used, Actually, 
however, the Commission seems to have done 
a good deal of its own figure gathering. 
The embarrassing result has been that sey- 
eral agencies have had great difficulty mak- 
ing their own figures square with those 
relied on by the White House in making the 
October announcement, 


FIGURES CONFLICT 


Thus, when the individual departments 
were asked to back up the Civil Service 
Commission by announcing their own figures 
on security-risk dismissals, at least three big 
ones—Post Office, Navy, and Air Force—came 
up with different figures than the ones as- 
signed them by the Commission and incor- 
porated in the 1,456 total. 

Something of a crisis was reached recently 
in the administration’s efforts to publicize 
the issue, The Air Force, after lengthy argu- 
ment with Civil Service as to how many 
security risks had been removed from Air 
Force roils, rebelled against conforming with 
the already announced “official” figure. For 
policy reasons” it canceled a press release 
on the subject. 
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Privately, Air Force officials tried to get 
the CSC to announce the Air Force figure 
on the ground that only the Commission 
knew exactly how the October total had 
been arrived at and what it meant. But 
the Commission declined to make the an- 
nouncement itself. And there the matter 
rests. 


NAVY HAS TROUBLE 


Earlier the Navy had run into similar 
trouble. The Civil Service Commission, 
which, under National Security Council- 
White House direction, had quietly set up 
a press-release schedule for the various agen- 
cles to announce their share of the 1,456, 
asked the Navy to issue a statement on 
November 2. (Originally it had asked the 
Navy to be ready on October 31, but the 
Post Office Department, which was first to 
announce, also had figure trouble and re- 
quested a delay.) 

The Navy prepared a release stating that 
8 civilian workers had been fired and 12 
others suspended as security risks. The 
Commission immediately replied that it had 
counted 192 for the Navy and had included 
that figure in the total reported to the White 
House. More than a month of wrangling, 
reexamination, and discussion followed. 
The result: On December 7 the Navy issued 
a vaguely worded release, open to a variety 
of interpretations, which said that 192 per- 
sons, “against whom a security question 
existed,” had been separated. 

An official, conceding that Navy headquar- 
ters did not have details from its more than 
700 field offices, said the Navy went to the 
absolute limit to go along with the Commis- 
sion. “They (the Commission) took advan- 
tage of everything the broadest interpreta- 
tion of the Executive order would allow,” he 
-asserted, 

ORIGIN OF POLICY 


How did the new program and the figure 
1,456 actually come about? 

In his state of the Union message last 
January, President Eisenhower announced 
that a security system, based on the idea 
that working for the Government was a 
privilege rather than a right, would be put 
into effect at the earliest moment. 

Attorney General Brownell and his Justice 
Department lawyers then took over. Robert 
Minor, first assistant to Deputy Attorney 
General William Rogers, met with security 
officers of the various agencies in a series 
of. give-and-take sessions. Out of these 
meetings came the basis of Executive Order 
10450. 

The President announced the new pro- 
gram on April 27, to become eective a 
month later. This ended the old Truman 
loyalty setup which, in its more than 6 years 
of life, fired or denied employment to 557 

ns about whose loyalty a reasonable 
doubt existed. 

The Eisenhower order was aimed at a 
much broader target. Besides disloyal per- 
sons, it included individuals who are dis- 
honest, untrustworthy, unreliable, or im- 
moral; alcoholics, drug addicts, those with 
serious mental or neurological disorders; 
those who conduct themselves disgracefully; 
and those who may be subjected to coercion 
or pressure which may cause them to act 
contrary to the interests of national security. 


EXTENDED FIRING POWER 


Executive Order 10450 extended provisions 
of Public Law 733 of 1959 to all departments 
and agencies of the Government. This law 
had given the Secretaries of the armed serv- 
ices and several other sensitive agencies the 
power to remove summarily persons sus- 
pected of disloyalty or who were believed to 
be threats to the national security. 

The new program gives the accused an 
opportunity to present his cass to a security 
hearing board, made up of three individuals 
from agencies outside his own. The Secre- 
tary of the accused's department selects 
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these board members from a panel main- 
tained by the Civil Service Commission. 

The board recommends action to the de- 
partment head, who may or may not abide 
by the recommendation. There is no fur- 
ther appeal. Under the Truman system, a 
central Loyalty Review Board heard appeals 
from regional boards and its decision was 
final. 

Executive Order 10450 charges the Civil 
Service Commission with a continuing study 
of the manner in which the agencies carry 
out the security program. Also, the Com- 
mission is directed to report to the National 
Security Council at least semiannually on 
the results of this study. 

At a Security Council meeting 3 months 
ago, Philip Young; Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission and adviser to the Presi- 
dent on personnel matters, was asked how 
many persons had been dismissed as security 
risks, Mr. Young had no figure available. 
(Under the order he had until late November 
to make his firstreport). He returned to his 
office and sent out a call to the agencies for 
reports. This was on October 5. He asked 
for replies within 2 weeks. With these, and 
the Commission's own investigative records, 
he counted 1,456. 

OFFICIALS IN DOUDT 


Several security officers have declared that 
they were not certain as to just what figures 
the Commission wanted—and still aren't. 
This undoubtedly explains part of the con- 
fusion over figures between the agencies 
and the Commission. One of the security 
chiefs asserted that Mr. Young's extremely 
hurried call for statistics, which had to be 
gathered from thousands of offices in all 
parts of the world where Government em- 
Ployees are hired and fired Inevitably pro- 
duced numbers with different meanings. 

Mr. Young made his report to the National 
Security Council on October 22. The next 
day the White House made its announcement 
that 1,456 persons had been ousted. 

Since then, Republicans from Mr. Eisen- 
hower to Senator McCartuy have referred to 
the 1,456 often and lovingly. These refer- 
ences, almost invariably have been made in 
connection with discussions of the Com- 
munists-in-Government problem. 


BREAKDOWN REFUSED 


While administration officials, like Mr. 
Young, readily grant that the public gen- 
erally attaches the same odious meaning to 
“security risk“ and “disloyalty,” they have 
declined repeatedly to give a breakdown of 
the 1,456 cases. And their public statements 
have not helped to draw the distinction they 
conceded is there. For example, the Presi- 
dent read the following prepared remarks at 
a press conference on December 2: 

“I repeat my previously expressed con- 
viction that fear of Communists actively un- 
dermining our Government will not be an is- 
sue in the 1954 elections. Long before then 
this administration will have made such 
Progress in rooting them out under the se- 
curity program developed by Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell that this can no longer be 
Considered a serious menace. As you al- 
Teady know, about 1,500 persons who 
were security risks have already been re- 
moved. 

“By next fall I hope the public, no longer 
fearful that Communists are destructively at 
work within the Government, will wish to 
commend the efficiency of this administra- 
tion in eliminating this menace to the Na- 
tion's security.” 

M'CARTHY USES FIGURE 


And Senator McCarrny, in a nationwide 
radio address on November 24, declared: 

“For example, while almost daily from the 
time I mentioned the 57 Communists and 
205 security risks in Government, until the 
time the Truman-Acheson regime was re- 
moved from office—almost daily some leader 
of the Democratic Party would proclaim to 
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the country that there were no Communists 
in Government, and that my attempt to dig 
them out was dishonest and a hoax. The 
new administration has now gotten rid 
of 1,456, all of whom were security risks 
and practically all of whom were removed 
because of Communist connections and ac- 
tivities or perversion.” 

Chairman Young denies that statements 
in which sécurity-risk dismissals are men- 
tioned in the same breath with the Com- 
munists-in-Government issue confuse the 
average citizen and give many the impres- 
sion that the Government is crawling with 
Reds and fellow travelers. 


YOUNG BLAMES PRESS 


Instead, Mr. Young blames the press for 
failing to make the public understand that 
a person may be a security risk without being 
a member of the Communist Party or in 
any way disloyal. 

Mr. Young does not seem anxious to aid 
in this education process, The Star tried for 
n week to learn from Civil Service Commis- 
sion the date Mr. Young sent out his request 
to the agencies for statistics: Commission 
information specialists said they would have 
to check with Hr. Young personally. The 
answer finally came back: This information 
is not releasable. (It was obtained else- 
where.) z 

This reluctance to talk about the program, 
in its obviously unclassified aspects, occurs 
in the face of the President's statement of 
December 2. Speaking of the security pro- 
gram and the Red issue, General Eisenhower 
said: 

“The people must have the facts on this 
important ‘subject in order to reach sound 
conclusions. As provided for in the liber- 


_alized regulations of this administration, 


established facts, so far as the national se- 
curity permits, will continue to be made 
available.” 


DIFFICULT TO BREAK DOWN 


The Star asked Mr. Young how many of 
his 1,456 security cases involved loyalty. He 
replied: 

“I, as a taxpayer, am not interested in 
whether a person was discharged for being 
disloyal or for being a drunk, and 1 don't 
think the average person is. They just want 
to know that we are getting rid of this type 
of person on the Goternment payroll.” 

He also pointed to the difficulty of dividing 
the cases under headings of loyalty and non- 
loyalty because some persons may have been 
charged on both counts. 

The Star first called attention on December 
8 to the fact that the 1,456 figure had been 
padded with voluntary resignations, reduc- 
tion-in-force cases, and other persons not 
fired after having been proven security risks. 
Proof of this fact was contained- explicitly 
in the release in which the Navy announced 
its own contribution to the October total, 
This is what the Navy said: 

“Separations in some instances were af- 
fected after preferment of charges and hear- 
ings. Others were separated gh resig- 
nation or reduction-in-force prior to final 
processing of derogatory information, or by 
other admintstrative action during the em- 
ployee’s trial peri 

PROCEDURE IN DOUBT 

The logical question, of course, is whether 
the procedures followed in the Navy case were 
followed in producing the purge figures for 
other agencies. No one in the administra- 
tion will say that handling of the Navy fig- 
ures was typical of the way the whole list 
was produced. But, on the other hand, no- 
body will say it wasn't. 

James Hatcher, head of the Civil Service 
Commission’s security appraisal unit, was 
asked whether the figures for other agencies 
also included yoluntary resignations, reduc- 
tion-in-force and other administrative sep- 
arations found on the Navy list. He said 
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he was not at liberty to discuss the matter 
and suggested that Mr. Young was the only 
one who could. Perhaps Mr. Young could, 
But he wouldn't, 

The same kind of thing is encountered in 
trying to estimate the percentage of the 
1,456 figure which actually has to do with 
loyalty cases, 

NAVY RATE LOW 


The bulk of the Navy's security separa- 
tions were blue collar workers—laborers and 
helpers and the like. Navy Officials know 
of only 17 cases involving subversive asso- 
ciations or questionable loyalty. They spot 
checked civil service records on the 175 
others—every fifth one—and found no ad- 
ditional loyalty cases. 

According to an Air Force official, in- 
stances of questionable loyalty were no high- 
er in his department, percentagewise, than 
they were in the Navy, The Air Force em- 
ploys 289,000 and the Navy 435,000 civillan 
workers—a total roughly one-third of all 
Government employees. 

The Star has been told by sources it be- 
Neves to be reliable that the Army and 
Veterans’ Administration also have low rates 
of loyalty cases. No information on other 
agencies is available. 

One of the reasons for a low percentage 
of loyalty cases in the military is that for 
3 years the Army, Navy and Air Force have 
had the authority under Public Law 733, to 
fire summarily any employee believed to 
have subversive connections, The State 
Department, Central Intelligence Agency, 
and several others also have had this 
authority. 

NEW -REPORT FORM USED 

Of late, the administration apparently 
has recognized that the reporting system 
which it has been using has produced con- 
fusion and numbers with no clear meaning. 
The Civil Service Commission, with the ad- 
vice of the Justice Department, and agency 
security officers, has developed a new 
monthly report form, This makes clear what 
statistics are required. 

The Commission, however, will not tell 
the press what information the new report 
form seeks. Nor will it say TEE the 
form is now in use. 

Two weeks ago, Mr. Young and Mr. Wen 
ell met with Government security officers at 
the Justice Department to take critical stock 
of the program and to discuss, among other 
things, the new reporting system. 

And the Justice Department’s Mr. Minor, 
who perhaps had as much to do with the 
actual writing of the employee security pro- 
gram as any other, told the Star the ad- 
ministration is not forgetting that dismis- 


‘sals under the Executive order are to be 


made only in the interests of national se- 
curity. 

“If the order is being used for any other 
purpose, we want to know about it,” Mr. 
Minor said. 


“Ole Miss” Gets Hugh Clegg 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 
Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, as an extension of my remarks, 
I include an editorial from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, expressing a senti- 
ment held by alumni and friends of the 
University of Mississippi. Hugh Clegg 
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is ending a distinguished career in gov- 
ernment, but we know that his work with 
Ole Miss will be even more productive 
for our great State and Nation. 


“Ove Miss” Gers HucH Cuiece 


The University of Mississippi has chosen 
well, we believe, in its appointment of Hugh 
H. Clegg as director of university develop- 
ment, a new post with manifold responsibil- 
ities related to the growth and well-being of 
“Ole Miss.” 

Mr. Clegg, long an assistant director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, ts re- 
tiring from that agency after 27 years of con- 
tinuous service, during which his “loyal and 
untiring efforts” as cited in a commenda- 
tion from FBI Director Hoover, “made a real 
and lasting contribution in the building of 
the FBI.” 

The two fine training academies main- 
tained by the FBI were developed and oper- 
ated under Mr. Clegz’s supervision, and thus 
he is no stranger in the educational field, 
He is a native Mississippian, with the inter- 
ests and progress of his State genuinely at 
heart. Fifty-five is no age at which to be 
starting an inactive life, as Mr. Clegg recog- 
nizes. and there remain for him many years 
in which he can devote the exceptional tal- 
ents the record shows him to possess to the 
new work he is undertaking. 


The Late Dr. Alfred Lafayette Ridings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr, RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I knew 
Dr. A. L. Ridings, of Sherman, Tex., all 
of my life. He had a host of friends in 
his community and was a splendid phy- 
sician. He was my friend and I shall 
miss him always. He was the father of 
Mrs. Hope Ridings Miller. As a part of 
these remarks, I include the funeral 
sermon delivered by the Reverend 
Luther Holcomb, pastor of the Lakewood 
Baptist Church, Dallas, Tex., on Dacem- 
ber 19, 1953, at Sherman, Tex. The 
sermon follows: 

“He Was Our Doron“ 

Seventy-four years ago Alfred Lafayette 
Ridings was born at Ivanhoe in Fanning 
County, near Bonham, Tex. In some coun- 
tries of the world this would not mean very 
much, but in America the birth of every baby 
is a significant event, because Americans re- 
gard life as the most sacred of all possessions. 

This baby boy was brought up on a farm; 
educated in the rural schools of Texas. Early 
in his life he began to dream of a life of use- 
fulness; of service to humanity. Upon com- 
pleting school he went to Louisville, Ky., for 
medical training. Afterward, he returned to 
Texas, and in a little cubbyhole in the rear 
of an old-time drugstore at Dorchester, near 

Sherman, Tex., he began practicing medi- 
cine. He soon became affiliated with a lead- 
ing medical clinic. 

Dr. Ridings was a captain in the Army 
Medical Corps of World War I. During 
World War H. he served as a member of the 
medical advisory board for the selective serv- 
ice system. For his outstanding efforts he 
was awarded a presidential citation. 

In recognition of his experiences and 
superb training, Dr. Ridings was elected to 
the American College of Surgeons in 1935. 
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He was a former president of the North Texas 
Medical Society and a former vice president 
of the State medical association. His name 
is widely known, and for good reason. Dr. 
Ridings was a member of the First Baptist 
Church, Sherman, the local Kiwanis Club, 
and the Masonic Lodge. 

The greatest tribute of all to Dr. Ridings 
Was the silence which preceded this service 
today. The only audible words I heard were, 
“He was our doctor.” As the son of a for- 
mer pastor of this church, I also proudly 
say, He was our doctor.” When a physician 
lays down his work it is not Ike the passing 
of an ordinary citizen. He has held a pe- 
culilar relationship to the community. He 
is not simply a public agent for the transac- 
tion of business. He is a public friend. He 
deals not with the simple, external goods of 
man. He holds the most sacred trust. He 
watches over our entrance and exit from this 
world. He is a family friend. 

I recall my childhood days in Sherman. 
They were busy days for my father. He was 
frequently engaged in revival meetings in 
other places, and twice he was sent to for- 
eign countries through the courtesy of this 
church, When it was necessary for him to 
be away from home, Dr. Ridings would say 
to him, “Do not worry. We will look after 
the family.” 

Dr. Ridings was always willing, always 
gentle: so strong, so kind. When you survey 
his whole life it makes the impression of solid 
strength. Like the mountains which rise 
above the surface of the earth, abiding stead- 
fast in their places, enriching human exist- 
ence, purifying the air about them and send- 
tng it cooled and renewed over the heated 
plains and through the streets of the city, 
such men as Dr. Ridings stand as monu- 
ments to more courageous living. And as the 
mountains serve as reseryolrs and fountains 
of water, sending streams leaping down their 
rugged slopes with a momentum that carrles 
them far over the earth, so did the rich 
philosophy and right living of Dr. Ridings 
pour forth, bearing fruit in all witnesses. 
Yes, Dr. Ridings practiced more than medi- 
cine—he practiced Christianity at its best, 

Luke the physician was called the be- 
loved. When I think of Dr. Ridings; I think 
of Luke. They were so much alike. And I 
think of this poem: 

“Stars over the land, 
Stars over the sea, 

The stars look up to Almighty God, 
The stars look down on me. 


“The stars may live a million years, 
A million years and a day. 

But God and I will live 
When the stars have passed away.” 


Jurisdiction of Congressional Committees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
recently asked Dr. Ernest S. Griffith, 
Director of the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, what 
the Supreme Court has held in relation 
to the position taken by any witness 
appearing before a committee, or inves- 
tigating committee, that the committee 
does not have jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject matter, and that the committee may 
not exercise power on the ground that 
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Congress, or each branch, has not dele- 
gated it to such committee. I have re- 
ceived a memorandum prepared by 
Frank B. Horn, of the American Law 
Division, dated January 12, 1954, and 
as it may be informative to committees, 
I include it in my extension of remarks, 

Recent decisions of the courts. indicate 
that it is very difficult to attack successfully 
the jurisdiction of congressional committees. 

See Morford v. U. S. (1949, 176 F. 2d 54), 
U. S. v. Di Carlo (1952, 102 F. Supp. 597), 
and U. S. v. Anipna (1952, 102 F. Supp 609). 
We believe the writer of the editorial had 
in mind decisions such as Kilbourn v. 
Thompson (1881, 103 U. S. 168) and Marshall 
v. Gordon (1917, 243 U. S. 521). However, 
we do not belleve these Supreme Court deci- 
sions are now proper guides, because later 
decisions have qualified materially the propo- 
sitions stated in those cases. 

With the exception of perjury cases, such 
as Christoffel v. U. S. ((1949) 338 U. S. 84), 
courts are disinclined to go beyond the jour- 
nal entries of the House or the Senate to 
search for procedural deficiencies. See U. S. 
v. Ballin ((1892) 144 U. S. 1. 4) and Field v. 
Clark ((1892) 143 U. 8. 649, 669-670 and 
673). Accordingly, if the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations reports a failure 
of a witness under U. S. C. 2:194 and the 
Senate votes to report the matter to the 
proper United States Attorney for prosecu- 
tion, a court is unlikely to substitute ita 
judgment for that of the Senate which, by 
certifying the case, in effect, certifies also the 
jurisdiction of the committee. Witnesses 
challenging the jurisdiction of a congres- 
sional committee and refusing to answer on 
that, or any other ground, even on advice of 
counsel, do so at their peril. See Sinclair v. 
U. S. ((1929) 279 U. S. 263, 299). 


Archbiskop O’Boyle’s Reparation Day 
Sermon 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include a powerful and 
effective and challenging sermon deliv- 
ered by Most Rev. Patrick A. O'Boyle, 
D. C., archbishop of Washington. D. C., 
at the Reparation Day Mass at St. Mat- 
thews Cathedral, Washington, D. C., on 
December 27, 1953. 

The sermon delivered by Archbishop 
O'Boyle deserves the attention of all per- 
sons, particularly so in view of the fact 
that it is affirmative and not negative in 
character. 

TE T. ARCHBISHOP O Bo KS Reparation DAY 
Sramon—ComMMuUNIST War ON RELIGION 
“It is written: ‘I will smite the shepherd, 

and the sheep of the flock will be scattered.’ ” 

(Matthew, 23: 31.) 

In the year 1937, Pope Pius XI warned the 
world against the fearful dangers of atheistic 
communism in these words: “For the first 
time in history we are witnessing a struggle, 
cold-blooded in purpose and mapped out to 
the least detall, between man and all that is 
called God.” Communism is by its nature 
antireligious. It considers religion as ‘the 
opiate of the people’ because the principles 
of religion which speak of a life beyond the 
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grave dissuade the working people from the 
dream of a Soviet paradise which is of this 
world.” (On Atheistic Communism, No. 22.) 
In another message, he warmed that when 
communism seeks “to achieve these objec- 
tives, there is nothing which it does not 
dare, nothing for which it has respect or 
reverence; and when it has come to power, it 
is incredible and portentous in its cruelty 
and inhumanity.” - (On Reconstructing the 
Social Order, No. 112.) 


A WARNING 


When the Holy Father wrote these words, 
Many persons did not choose to read or at- 
tend to his warning. Some were taken in by 
the glittering promises and ideal pattern of 
government. Others rejected communism, 
but held that it was a weak growth in back- 
Ward countries and could never be a menace 
to the great powers of the world. There 
Were even those who rejoiced at the blood- 
bath of the church in Spain, holding that 
it was the excesses of Catholicism and not the 
barbarity of communism which provoked the 
cruelty of the commissars. 


Today, the thoughtful person will admit 


that the Holy Father spoke with the voice of 
prophecy. What he saw clearly in the 1930's 
only the blindly partisan will deny in the 
1950's. A war is raging today—not the cold 
War between the Western Powers and the 
forces behind the Iron Curtain—but the 
even more deadly war between the atheistic 
leaders of the Kremlin and “all that is called 
God." Communism today is seeking nothing 
less than the total destruction of religion in 
the areas under its control. 

We cannot stress this point too strongly. 
The first victim of this war was our ancient 
and venerable sister church in Russia. Next 
was the Catholic Church in Spain. Then 
Jew, Moslem, Buddhist, and Protestant were 
each singled out as victims. For a while 
the defenders of Marxism could say that they 
Were not opposed to religion as such, but 
only to the abuses in the Orthodox Church 
of Russia. They would argue that they did 
not attack the Catholic faith, but only the 
so-called politically minded hierarchy, sub- 
ject to the Vatican. Their attack on the 
Jewish faith was thinly veiled as a repudia- 

tion of Zionism. With the Moslems, it was 
supposed to be Arab imperialism which was 
fought. So the refrain went, but the relent- 
less unveiling of the truth has demolished 
the lies of the propagandists. Communism 
stands indicted and convicted today as the 
foe of human freedom and dignity, a violator 
of our basic rights, an arrogant upstart 
whose clenched fist is ralsed in deflance of 
the Almighty. 

Religion is the enemy, not the trumped- 
up political crimes of church leaders, It is 
the faith of the ordinary man which is the 
object of attack; the leaders of the church 
are singled out merely to dramatize the ter- 
ror of the regime and to strike fear in the 
hearts of all believers. Prominent names 
make headlines, and the trials of Cardinais 
Stepinac, Mindszenty, and the arrest of Car- 
dinal Wyszynski were dramatic and news- 
worthy. But millions of victims suffer 
silently, unknown to the press of the world, 
They are numbers, not names, buried in the 
cold anonymity of a silent execution or the 
living death of slave-labor camps. 
` The voices of these silent victims would 
cry in tones of thunder were their story to be 
known to the world. Let me speak for a 
moment to tell the tale of these silent suf- 
ferers. Go with me to a slave-labor camp 
in the desolate wastes of Siberia. See the 
picture of an old man, bearded and bent, 
shuffling along carrying heavy logs, The 
work is beyond his strength, but he dare not 
falter lest the savage dogs of the guards be 
set upon him, Who is this man? He is a 
rabbi, a leader of a small congregation of 
Jewish believers. What was his crime? He 
insisted on gathering the faithful in his 
house to worship in the manner that God 
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had revealed to His chosen people. For this 

awful crime he was accused of Zionism and 

sent to join the army of the silent, - 
JEWS ATTACKED 


Is his case exceptional? -On the contrary, 
only a few years ago the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee submitted to the United Nations a 
documented charge that every phase of Jew- 
ish life is being stamped out among the 2½ 
million Jews behind the Iron in. 
Schools and synagogues are being obliterated. 
The crowning atrocity of all—thousands of 
Jews who miraculously survived the concen- 
tration camps of Hitler are back in these 
very same camps as prisoners of the Com- 
munist governments of East Germany. 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Rumania. 

Let me pick out another victim. This time 
it is a young man in his middle thirties. He 
was a Lutheran pastor from Latvia. In the 
year 1947 he defied the government edict for- 
bidding the celebration of Christmas. He 
gathered his small congregation to celebrate 
the birth of the Prince of Peace. For this 
offense he was condemned as an enemy of 
the people. He and his flock were summarily 
packed off in the bitter cold of winter, in 
unheated cattle cars, for the long trip to a 
life of prison labor. 

RECORD IS CLEAR 

Protestant religious life, in an organized 
fashion, has been practically wiped out in 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, and Bulgaria, It 
survives only with the greatest difficulty in 
East Germany and Czechoslovakia.’ Protes- 
tant missions and works of mércy in China 
haye been closed. The record is clear; any 
believer in God, any person whose conscience 
rebels against the gross injustices of com- 
munism, is considered an enemy of this 
regime. 

Cruel as these stories are, they are mild 
compared with the afflictions visited upon 
the religious women in China. Nuns who 
had given up their lives to ministering to the 
sick, the orphan, the homeless, and aban- 
doned poor were beaten by howling mobs. 
They were accused of being foreign spies, 
murderers of children, enemies of the people. 
If ever we wanted a clear demonstration of 
the satanic nature of communism, it is 
found in the “brain washing” that has de- 
based the Chinese Reds. The people of 
China, as we know, are gentle and cultured. 
They respect the aged and revere family life. 
Yet under this fiendish system, children de- 
nounce their parents, They hurl curses upon 
their elders, They beat and spit upon their 
benefactors, such as the unselfish nuns who 
gave so much to that ancient land. 

Of them we can say, as St. Paul thundered 
against the pagans of his day: “And as they 
have resolved against possessing the knowl- 
edge of God, God has given them up to a 
reprobate sense, so that they do what is not 
fitting, being filled with all iniquity; * ° 
being full of envy, murder, Contention, de- 
ceit, malignity; being whisperers. detractors, 
hateful to God, irreverent, proud, haughty, 
plotters of evil; disobedient to parents, fool- 
ish, dissolute, without affection, without 
fidelity, without mercy” (Romans 1:28-32). 

It is clear that the struggle between com- 
munism and religion is worldwide. It is di- 
rected’ against all faiths, against the simple 
believer as well as the leaders of churches. 
If tolerance is practiced at some times and 
in certain places, it is only an expedient dic- 
tated by the tactical needs of the moment. 


The long-term strategy of communism en- 


visions only one goal, the complete destruc- 
tion of religion. i 

Faced with this enemy, all believers should 
join in a crusade of prayer and protest, of 
common prayer to the Almighty that He 
might spare us this scourge; of protest to 
the nations of the world, that they might 
denounce this crime against humanity. 
Such a plea was made 16 years ago by Pope 
Pius XL He said: “In this battle joined by 
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the powers of darkness against the very idea 
of divinity, it is our fond hope that, besides 
the host which glories in the name of Christ, 
all those—and they comprise the overwhelm- 
ing majority of mankind—who believe in 
God and pay Him homage may take a de- 
cisive part. We, therefore, renew the invi- 
tation * * * invoking their loyal and hearty 
collaboration in order to ward off the great 
danger that threatens all alike.” (On Athe- 
istic Communism, No. 72). 


INVITE ALL 


May I respectfully and humbly repeat this 
invitation to all believers in God, indeed, 
te all who recognize the dignity and worth 
of man, to unite in a crusade against athe- 
istic, imperial communism. First of all, 
this should be a crusade of prayer and repa- 
ration to Almighty God for the evils perpe- 
trated upon believers of all nations and 
creeds. We can make our own the prayer of 
the dying Saviour: "Forgive them, Father, for 
they know not what they do.” We can pray 
that the blessings of peace once more de- 
scend upon the world as a gift of the Prince 
of Peace. Let us never forget, in our pre- 
occupation with political controversy and 
world affairs, that our struggle is not merely 
against flesh and blood, but against the 
spirits of evil who seem to have taken pos- 
session of the Communist blasphemers. 

Let us not be diverted in this crusade by 
the antagonisms and grievances which too 
often divide us. This is not the occasion to 
enter into the issues which have unfortu- 
nately caused incidents of religious intoler- 
ance in our land. With half the world in 
flames, should we argue over precedence in 
putting out the fre? Or should we rather 
all walk humbly before God, admitting our 
sins, and pleading that the scourage of com- 
munism be lifted from the earth? 

Together with prayer, the churches and 
synagogues of America should raise their 
voices in protest against the terrible perse- 
cution of believers behind the Iron Curtain. 
Our Government can proudly boast its con- 
cern for the rights of man and the basic 
freedoms which flow from human dignity. 
Is it too much to ask that we join with other 
free nations of the world in a request for a 
formal investigation by the United Nations 
of this diabolical attempt to exterminate all 
religion? May we not call upon our dele- 
gates to international conferences to remain 
steadfast in holding to safeguards for basic 
human rights in all agreements among 
nations? 


EFFECT OF PROTEST 


We know that the rulers of the Kremlin 
respect only force of arms, and not princi- 
ples of right or wrong. But there are tens 
of millions of peoples in the world who have 
retreated to the sidelines in this struggle, 
Against such indifference or neutralism, the 
voice of protest for the right of faith will 
have a powerful effect. Even behind the Iron 
Curtain—and it does not completely cut out 
the voice of the free world—there will be 
millions heartened by our solidarity with 
them in their hour of trial. 

The power of arms is great, and we do not 
underestimate the tragedy of atomic war- 
fare. But let us not underestimate the pow- 
er of the spirit and the greatness of truth, 
The church has known in other ages the dark 
hours of persecution. Thousands of martyrs 
have sealed their faith with their blood. Yet 
the church has emerged from the Catacombs 
to rise to new heights of achievement. So it 
is today. If now the darkness of Calvary 
seems to prevail over vast regions of the 
earth, let us remember that Calvary was 
followed by Easter morn and the glory of the 
Resurrection, Christ told His followers to 
take courage, for He had conquered the 
world. This is the certainty of our faith, 
With such a faith, we shall not despair, 
Rather we go forward in trust and hope, 
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knowing that He who has begun in us His 
good work will perfect the same; that He 
who founded His church upon the Rock of 
Peter will be with us as a faithful protector, 
even to the end of the world, 


Address by George W. Gibbs Before the 
Propeller Club Regional Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include and call 
to the attention of the membership of 
the House a most interesting and sig- 
nificant speech by George W. Gibbs, of 
Jacksonville, to a regional conference of 
the Propeller Club: 

Mr, President, gentlemen of the Propeller 
Club, I appreciate very much your invitation 
to talk to you regarding the indispensability 
of the American merchant marine to the 
freedom of America. I regret that my back- 
ground with shipping in no way approaches 
the experience of your last speaker, Mr. 
Hugh Gallager, and that I cannot speak to 
you with the intimate knowledge of the 
subject that he did in his magnificent ad- 
dress at our last annual meeting. Mr. Gal- 
lager told you of the crusade that has been 
made in behalf of the American merchant 
marine and why it was essential to our safety. 

Since Mr. Gallager spoke to us a year ago, 
much has happened to justify his statements. 
I shall not and cannot discuss specific legis- 
lation, as did he, for the strengthening of 
our merchant marine. I shall endeavor to 
show you, however, that the American mer- 
chant marine is more important to the free- 
dom of America today than it ever has been, 
principally because the America that we 
have known is in a fair way to join the other 
great nations that have become impotent 
and hopelessly dependent. I also shall en- 
deavor to show that in order to bolster our 
merchant marine, it is necessary to bolster 
the strength of our Nation in all directions 
and cause our people to think with the facts 
at their disposal, rather than propaganda 
which has been issued by the enemies to our 
freedom. There is much of a specific nature 
which could be done to strengthen our 
merchant marine, In order to accomplish 
our objective, we must have an intelligent 
statement of the requirements made to an 
informed Congress. We must recognize the 
fact that Congress gets its information most 
simply from the electorate and from no 
other source. We, therefore, must make up 
our minds to inform the people of the 
crisis before them and of practical methods 
for the defense of our land. 

After World War I, I had the pleasure of 
hearing the great English statesman, Lord 
Balfour, deliver his historical Washington 
address on the capacity of the British mer- 
chant marine to take care of the commerce 
of America. He convinced many Americans 
of the wisdom of using English ships for 
this purpose. Shortly after this speech, not 
only was much of our merchant marine 
scrapped but a large portion of our Navy 
as well. Time has shown the folly of our 
action. Neither England nor France is the 
nation it was at the time Mr. Balfour spoke 
and neither is likely to be in a position to 
rally to our aid, should a war become immi- 
nent, with ships or anything else. 

Last summer I had the pleasure of at- 
tending the annual meeting of the Inter- 
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national Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers, held in the British Isles, 
and the International Shipbuilders Council 
held in London. During our voyage to Eng- 
land I read a very interesting book by a 
Frenchman, Rene Sedillot, The History of 
the World in 300 Pages. Reading this sum- 
mary was like looking at a forest from a dis- 
tance—I wasn't too close to the trees to see 
the forest. This concurrent outline of 
history emphasizes the fact that the ruling 
nations of the world from the earliest times 
were rulers because of their shipping. Ships 
were the tools of commerce. Without them 
a nation was dependent upon its local re- 
sources. With them the resources of the 
world were at its disposal. Man's ingenuity 
could be given a free rein. We need only 
to think of Crete, Egypt, Venice, Portugal, 
Spain, England, and many others to realize 
that their merchant marine was an indis- 
pensable part of their greatness. 

When I reached Engiand, for nearly 1 
month I was thrown with members of the 
two societies from all over the world, with 
ths exception of those from behind the 
Iron Curtain. I had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to see America through the eyes of 
the foreigner. I also learned of the im- 
portance of a merchant marine to these 
countries and of their tremendous ship- 
building program. Although I had daily 
contact with the men of these societies, and 
with literally hundreds of Englishmen, nearly 
all of them conservative, I was horrified to 
learn that there was little thought of a 
possible war in Europe. Scarred London and 
destroyed industrial plants convinced me of 
the fact that if a war were possible in Europe, 
the people I was with would have been con- 
cerned. I also reached the conclusion that 
in the vulnerable position of England and 
France, that these countries would be of 
little value to us in their present dependent 
condition. I firmly believe that this is the 
conclusion of the Soviet Government. I 
saw little defense work, but I did see ma- 
terial destined for Russia. While it is un- 
doubtediy true that our former allles are 
sympathetic with the viewpoints of America, 
I am reasonably certain that by the time 
we have spent enough money in Europe to 
restore those nations to a position of eco- 
nomic independence under their socialistic 
governments, that America, herself, will have 
been pled white. This bleeding, plus the 
subversive actions within the borders of 
America, will render us an easy prey to the 
Soviet Government if we do not recognize 
this, their pattern of attack. Russia wit- 
nessed the near conquest of Europe twice, 
only to have the would-be conquerer de- 
stroyed by a mighty America. She does not 
propose to waste her strength in Europe, only 
to have the process repeated. Her inten- 
tion, I believe, is to concentrate on America. 
When America is sufficiently weakened, she 
will be in a position to take over the rest of 
the world. It is my belief that if we prepare 
for the defense of our country with a knowl- 
edge that direct action against Russia is 
more effective than action through militarily 
weak allies in exposed positions, that our 
job will be simple and that our action will 
be effective. 

This country, great though it is because 
of its inherent wealth, faces a period where 
it is absolutely dependent on a merchant 
marine of its own. Our resources have been 
depleted. We must now import most of 
the basic essentials of American industry 
which, only a few years ago, seemed to be 
inexhaustible. The world's greatest steel 
mills are now being built not near American 
ore or coal fields, but at ports readily reached 
by shipping. We import from foreign coun- 
tries iron ore, aluminum ore, copper, lum- 
ber, and innumerable other materials, once 
plentiful in America. 

I have said that I would make no sug- 
gestions for specific legislation to strengthen 
our merchant marine because I do not wish 
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to confuse the simple message of this paper 
by a discussion of detalis. I do wish simply 
to call attention to the fact that your coun- 
try, including its merchant marine, in its 
present crisis, can survive If you will make 
a realistic appraisal of its true status. Our 
people and our representatives will not hesi- 
tate to check our mad rush to destruction 
when confusion gives way to a knowledge of 
our present situation. Whereas it is com- 
monly believed that the people of the earth 
are at loggerheads because of opposing 
schools of thought, actually America, your 
country, is being attacked in a cold and a 
hot war by a small band of leaders which 
control the Soviet Government. This Gov- 
ernment is a dictatorship first, and a Com- 
munist nation second, It has done much 
damage to America with the hot war being 
waged in Korea. Its cold war has damaged 
us from within and without. Some of the 
allies of the Soviet Government are inno- 
cent American do-gooders, who are simply 
ignorant of the part they play in serving 
their country’s enemies. I refer to the peo- 
ple who support various degrees of the doc- 
trine called socialism. Many call themselves 
liberals. A large percentage of the people 
dissatisfied with their station in life and 
jealous of one more fortunate than they em- 
brace socialism in some of its forms. They 
compose the majority of the electorate of 
America. These people must be told that 
socialism has invariably led to the destruc- 
tion of countries wherever it has been tried. 

Examples can be exhibited of nations 
living, dying, and dead. Never was there a 
better time than now to tedch this lesson 
to the people of the world. Whereas a few 
people are temporarily benefited by socialism, 
the benefits are never permanent and always 
completely destructive to the country at 
large. This is not a theory. History is 
written in the ashes of countries that have 
been destroyed by socialism and the world 
today has a living example of countries 
rendered dependent with little hope of sur- 
vival. I say little hope. In my opinion, 
England and France and Italy can regain 
their former status of independence only 
when America has thrown the cancer 
socialism from its own vitals and has be- 
come strong enough to demonstrate that 
there {s but one path to national strength 
and that is the competitive system of free 
enterprise. The workings of the free enter- 
prise system must be explained in primer 
form. It is no accidental formula. It is 
the only method whereby leaders can be 
developed. A country or an enterprise with- 
out leaders will soon be in a chaotic condi- 
tion. The conclusion is elementary. Few. 
however, understand this simple fact. Al- 
though most of you are familiar with the 
condition of near starvation that exists in 
Engiand, unless you have lived amongst the 
people, it would be difficult for you to ap- 
preciate the hopelessness of their position. 
The old platitude, “coals to Newcastle,” can 
no longer be used. We actually sent more 
than a million tons to England last year. 
There is a great food shortage, when food 
would be available from Denmark, if the 
English would dig their own coal and trade 
it for the poultry and ‘dairy products that 
they have enjoyed for centuries by this 
process. Although the country is over- 
populated, Italians are being imported to 
mine this coal. Old people from all over the 
world are returning to England to enjoy the 
so-called benefits of socialism, thus increas- 
ing the number of mouths to be fed. 
Young people are leaving the country. 
Needless to say, the electorate is largely 
socialistic. One Conservative told me that 
his party would go back into power in 
October, but that he was not overoptimistic 
of anything that could be done because of 
the promises that must be made to the 
electorate of “something for nothing.” Are 
we in America facing a similar fate? I think 
not. We are waking up. 
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If America should go to war with Russia, 
victory would be on our side—due not so 
Much to the material strength that we may 
have acquired, but more to the fact that we, 
with our system of free competition, have an 
unlimited number of potential leaders, the 
product of the only school where they can be 
produced—tbe school of American free 
enterprise. 

It has been said that things must get 
Worse before they get better. In my opinion, 
that time has arrived, If we businessmen, 
firm believers in free enterprise, will speak 
today, our voice will be heard. Times are 
not as they were after World War I when 
We emerged as victors, with but little na- 
tional debt, where, with no worry, we could 
experiment with socialism and other isms, 
and indulge in vilification of those people 
Who happen to have more money than we. 
The American people now are not apt to 
Vilify the industrialists and to outlaw de- 
Tense plants, or to call the industrialist a 
Warmonger or profiteer, as they did in 1920. 
The word “profit” need not be a stigma, but 
the measure of one's intelligence and evi- 
Gence of the workings of a system that has 
Tesulted in the good of all. It is seldom that 
one can achieve success without enriching 
Others, and, without exception, his country. 
The attitude of our Government toward the 
industrialist may or may not have been 
Caused by subversive elements. The fact re- 
Mains that its outrageous treatment of the 
industrialist was one of the direct causes of 
World War IT and the death of millions of 
People. One need only review the hearings 
cf the Senate committee investigating the 
Morgan Co. to appreciate the unfairness of 
the attack. The Johnson Act, which put 
foreign countries on a cash basis and 
Caused the munition plants of America to 
Close, had much to do with the fact that 
Germany replaced England and America to 
& large extent as the manufacturer of muni- 
tions. World War II had been in progress 
for some time before this country had a 
Single plant that could make powder for 
War purposes. These plants had to be built 
at tremendous cost in West Virginia and 
Wisconsin. 

It may appear to you that I have strayed 
from my subject. To my mind, one cannot 
consider the problem of strength for our 
merchant marine, the all important factor 
In the development of our country, without 
Investigating the strength and weakness of 
dur country itself. If a man with a bad 
Appendix were drowning, we would pull him 
©ut of the water before we started to oper- 
ate. We cannot help but feel that the mer- 
Chant marine and its present status is the 
Victim of the same subversive elements that 


are destroying our country itself and that,’ 


having licked these subversive elements, the 
development of our merchant marine can 
Teadily be accomplished. Most of the prac- 
tices which are destroying our country are 
factors that are weakening our merchant 
Marine. Recently we had to cancel con- 
struction of 12 of the 25 fast ships desper- 
ately needed in our merchant marine, for 
lack of steel. It was shown at the last an- 
nual meeting of the American Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers that 
tbere was no shortage of steel, which was 
not due to improper allocation by the Gov- 
ernment. In spite of this cancellation, we 

to send to England one million tons of 
steel—10 times enough to prevent this 
Cancellation. 

What could we do for the American mer- 
Chant marine if we had some of the mopeys 
that we are sending to so-called backward 
nations? How much more effective would be 
Money spent on our merchant marine and in 
Other forms of defense, than spent on peo- 
ple throughout the earth who are allegecly 
threatened by so-called communism? How 
much stronger would our country be if we 
Protected the property of our citizens’ abroad. 
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By permitting the confiscation of our citi- 
zens’ property, ‘we weaken ourselves finan- 
cially and incur the contempt of the for- 
eigner, whether he be a friendly neighbor, 
or not. American citizenship is the greatest 
heritage that a human can have—let us see 
that the world has a full knowledge of this 
fact and the respect that our country will 
demand for its citizens if they or their 
property rights are threatened. 

The time allotted to me this morning will 
not permit me to discuss in detail the ways 
of fighting socialism. When an enlightened 
people are aware of the part that it plays 
in their planned destruction, the obvious 
tools of socialism will become apparent. 
There are many. I shall mention but two. 
One is organized labor as a monopoly, as it 
was under the Wagner Act, and as it would 
be if the Taft-Hartley Act were repealed. 
The other is the FEPC, a law designed not 
to promote friendship between two great 
races, but discord, and, incidentally, the 
wrecking of orderly American business. The 
two races do not want laws which result 
in artificial social contacts. They desire 
only equality of opportunity which will per- 
mit the progress of their respective races 
to be limited only by their intelligence, in- 
dustry, courage, and integrity. 

In closing, I wish to express the bellef that 
America’s safety lies In her might and that 
there is still time to augment and perpetuate 
this might. The material is here: the brains, 
the leadership, and the courage. I trust, my 
friends, that we also have the will. 


Request United States Delegation to 
United Nations and State Department 
Take Action on Egypt’s Arbitrary Re- 
strictions on Israeli Goods Through 
Suez Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


` OF NEW YORK ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the Arab 
nations, members of the Arab League, 
are bent upon the destruction of Israel. 
A series of events confirm this deter- 
mination. King Saud of Saudi Arabia 
calls Israel a cancer which must be cut 
out of the Middle East even at the sacri- 
fice of 10 million Arab lives if necessary. 
Syria, through the United Nations, seeks 
to prevent the diversion of the waters of 
the Jordan for hydroelectric purposes 
although the area affected lies entirely 
within Israeli territory. Jordan refuses, 
in violation of the Armistice terms, to 
sit down with Israel at a peace table. 
Iraq proclaims continued war against 
Israel. Now Egypt tightens up the boy- 
cott against goods destined to and from 
Israel by way of the Suez Canal. 

Egypt’s action is in violation of the 
resolution of the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council of September 1, 1951. That 
resolution stated that Egypt's restric- 
tions on Suez Canal shipments to and 
from Israel were an abuse of the exer- 
cise of the right of visit, search and seiz- 
ure on Egypt's part, and that the prac- 
tice cannot be justified on the grounds 
of self-defense. It also stated that 
Egyptian sanctions applied to Israeli 
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shipments through the canal represent 
unjustifiable interference with the rights 
of nations to navigate the seas and to 
trade freely with one another. The 
resolution firmly called upon Egypt to 
terminate these restrictions. Hereto- 
fore, Egypt proscribed and confiscated 
what she termed strategic goods bound 
for Israel, particularly oil. Now she has 
widened the restrictions to include food 
and clothing and has actually confis- 
cated vast quantities of these essentials. 
Though Israel has voiced her protest to 
the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions, there has been no followup by 
that body. 

The United States has a stake in Israel. 
Our Export and Import Bank has loaned 
Israel considerable sums of money. We 
have made grants-in-aid for Israel's eco- 
nomic advancement. Our point 4 ex- 
perts have helped in technological de- 
velopment. Egypt’s action militates 
against and retards the objectives of 
our grants-in-aid and our point 4 help. 
It is pertinent, therefore, to ask what our 
delegation to the United Nations is doing 
with reference to this flagrant violation 
of the Security Council’s resolution. I 
call upon Ambassador Lodge and the 
other members of our delegation to raise 
this question before the Security Coun- 
cil Furthermore, what action has been 
taken by our State Department? 

The United States is included in the 
terms of a treaty or international con- 
vention which goes back to 1888 that 
guarantees the free use of the Suez Canal 
by ships of all flags and all nations in 
time of war and in time of peace. Since 
1947 the Egyptian Government has 
placed an embargo on all traffic on the 
canal to and from Israeli ports. The 
United States is one of the largest users 
of the canal. United States traffic has 
increased tenfold in the last 15 years. 
In 1952 we shipped through the canal 
more than 10 million tons of cargo. The 
United States, therefore, has a special 
interest in the integrity of the operation 
of this canal in accordance with inter- 
national comity. Today Egypt arbi- 
trarily excludes Israel from access to the 
canal. Who knows but that the time 
may come when Egypt would arbitrarily 
proscribe any other nation, including the 
United States, from access? This treaty 
violation is toc important for our Gov- 
ernment to disregard, and suitable action 
should be taken by our State Depart- 
ment. 


What Is United States Delegation to 
United Nations Doing To Bring Jordan 
to Terms as in Peace With Israel? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 
Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, noting 
the amazing swiftness with which the 


United Nations passed resolutions of con- 
demnation against Israel over the Kiby® 
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incident, I seriously question its subse- 
quent delay in instituting immediate 
peace talks between Israel and Jordan. 
Such peace talks were urgently re- 
quested by Israel under the terms of the 
charter and article 12 of the Israeli- 
Jordan armistice agreement. Can it be 
that the United Nations will admit ur- 
gency in the tense Israel-Jordan situa- 
tion only when it is Israel who is to be 
called to task? 

Many weeks have passed since Israel 
asked that direct talks be arranged with 
Jordan to discuss the question of peace. 
Certainly this is a move toward reliev- 
ing the present impasse. On January 11 
the Jordanian Ambassador, Abdul M. 
Rafai, meeting with Secretary of State 
Dulles, indicated that Jordan rejects any 
idea of a conference with Israel on peace 
talks. The duty of the Security Council, 
therefore, should be clear. First, it 
must demand a peace conference under 
the armistice agreement. Second, 
should Jordan refuse, a resolution of con- 
demnation would be in order. Third, if 
Jordan continues its intransigeant atti- 
tude, sanctions should be invoked. 

The United Nations must not evade its 
responsibility in seeking a peaceful solu- 
tion to this conflict. Evasion would 
bring a loss of confidence in the United 
Nations as an instrument of peace. 

What is the position of the United 
States delegation? It took the lead in 
offering a resolution of condemnation 
over the Kibya incident, without making 
mention of provocation. Why is it so 
silent now? I believe it is incumbent 
upon our delegation under Ambassador 
Lodge to demand immediately that the 
Security Council act to bring Jordan to 
terms. 


7 


The American Legion Reader, by Victor 
Lasky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a book review by William Du Bois cover- 
ing the new book, the American Legion 
Reader, by the outstanding author, Vic- 
tor Lasky. The review by Mr. Du Bois 
appeared in the New York Times Book 
Review of November 15, 1953. 

f WITH SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY 
(By William Du Bois) 

This jumbo collection of pieces from the 
American Legion magazine covers a wide 
spread, from the between-war decades to 
day before yesterday. Entries range from 
a bull-baiting piece by Barnaby Conrad to 
an extended discussion by General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur of the role of the 
citizen-soldier of tomorrow; from a bit of 
whimsy from Alexander Woollcott to an 
analysis of communism by George Sokolsky; 
from a rather improbable poem by Grant- 
land Rice to denunciation of Charlie Chap- 
lin by Editor Victor Lasky; from a shaggy- 
dog item by Albert Payson Terhune to a dis- 
cussion of communism vis-a-vis our educa- 
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tional system by ex-Communist Louis Bu- 
denz; from a discussion of our experiments 
with a camel corps in the 1850's to a piece 
by Columbia's football coach, Lou Little, on 
how to keep in GI condition. 

Also included are pieces explaining the 
Legion’s role in motion-picture censorship; 
various estimates of the Russian military 
potential that would make us odds-on favor- 
ites in the next world war; pieces in a 
familiar inspirational vein on various aspects 
of our culture; and some accounts of heroes 
and heroism in our past wars that are truly 
inspirational when the facts are allowed to 
speak for themselves. 

Editor Lasky, who has selected the items 
between these covers and supplied a lively 
running comment, has been inclusive in his 
taste within the limits of his magazine's 
overall policy. As the partial list. of con- 
tributors may indicate, there is far greater 
variety here than meets the eye at first 
glance. None of the entries can be described 
as left of center, and the continuous faith 
in American invincibility may prove a bit 
terrifying at times even to the best Ameri- 
cans. Readers who have called the Legion 
the greatest pressure group in our history 
will find proof of their contentions here, but 
it is worth noting that the proof is in- 
variably presented with pride. Readers who 
consider the Legion the shield and buckler 
of our liberties, on the other hand, will not 
come away emptyhanded. This, in short, 
is an impressive potpourri and one that con- 
tains stimulation for almost any taste, in- 
cluding the stimulation to argue, which is, 
after all, the best sign of national health, 


If This Is Creeping Socialism, America 
Needs More of It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to commend to the attention 
of our colleagues the following very en- 
lightening speech by Charles E. Slusser, 
Commissioner of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, at the annual conference 
of the American Municipal Association 
held in New Orleans, La., on November 
30, 1953: 


As always, it Is a pleasure to be at a gath- 
ering of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion—a rare privilege—particularly so for a 
man like myself, who has served 10 years as 
mayor of a large city, and spent almost as 
much time in the city council, the school 
board and in those other municipal bodies 
vitally concerned with the everyday prob- 
lems of our Nation. It is almost as good to 
be here as it is to be coming home. 

The American Municipal Association has 
become the clearing house—the forum—for 
the basic problems that confront America. 
It is—in my humble opinion—one of the 
most effective forces of government. Be- 
yond that, I think it is a place where the an- 
swers to tomorrow's problems can be found 
today. 

You all know why Iam here. Iam here to 
make a case for public housing. That case 
needs to be made. 

I have just returned from a 30,000 mile trip 
that took me into every part of the country. 
On that trip I saw more of the diseased sec- 
tions of America than most men do. I 
found myself continually in the position of 
saying “There cannot be a worse slum” and 


the next day being faced with just that. 

In compensation—I found out, firsthand, 
in place after place, what public housing can 
do for your cities if you use it properly. 
Where you administer it properly—where you 
combine it with redevelopment, with express- 
ways, with parks and playgrounds—it works. 
It means health and wealth to your commu- 
nity and at very low cost. 

But I found also that the people under- 
stand less about public housing than they 
do any other major problem of government. 

Most people think of it as a costly program. 
It is not. True, it costs something—this year 
its subsidized payments will reach $40,000,- 
000. That is just 1 percent of what we are 
spending on foreign aid alone. 

I think the approximately million people 
living in public housing today are worth it. 
I think they are each worth the 40 to 50 
dollars a year we are spending on them. I 
think they are worth a lot more than that. 

Our Government subsidizes a lot of things. 
Our mall service—over 300 million for that 


420 million for highways—234 million for 


rivers and harbors—169 million for reclama- 
tion and irrigation—115 million for commer- 
cial aviation—82 million for the school-lunch 
program—67 million for our 450,000 Indians. 
This year’s housing program costs much less 
than any of these. The average taxpayer, 
the man making $4,000, put up 6 cents this 
year, through his income tax, to keep it 
going. He paid twice as much for wildlife 
restoration according to the last available 


es. 

But think of public housing in other terms. 
Think of it in the practical terms of what 
it means to your city. £ 

Public housing has meant to date—to the 
cities that have it—the payment of $2, in 
lieu of taxes, for every dollar previously col- 
lected in taxes, from the slum sites now oc- 
cupied by healthful public housing. Fur- 
ther, it has been responsible for the payment 
of delinquent taxes equal to a year's full tax 
levy on these same slum properties. 

This is the overall picture as far as we 
can check it to date, but it is not the whole 
picture. Any of you who have struggled 
with municipal finance know how much of 
your fire, police, and health budgets are 
spent in your slum areas. The dollars are 
wholly disproportionate to those collected 
in taxes from those same slum areas, 

The United States Municipal News reports 
that, although slum and blighted districts 
comprise about 20 percent of our metropoli- 
tan residential areas, they account for 33 
percent of the population, 45 percent of the 
major crimes, 55 percent of the juvenile de- 
linquency, 60 percent of the tuberculosis vic- 
tims, 50 percent of the arrests, 35 percent of 
the fires, 45 percent of city service costs 
and 6 percent of real estate tax revenues. 

Every one of us today is paying for most 
of the slum dwellers’ rent. 

Public housing means fewer fire and police 
calls, better health and more jobs, higher 
morale and increased self respect in those 
families who move from slums and blighted 
areas to public housing. 

At one eastern seaport city the fire pro- 
tection costs for one slum area alone amount- 
ed to $47,000 annually, Just $2,000 less than 
the entire tax assessment for that ares. 
Public housing was first built in 1942 in that 
city, and there have since been exactly two 
very minor fires within the limits of the 
public-housing projects. 

You gentlemen are as familiar as I am 
if not more so—with the problem of declin- 
ing real property values, especially as it is 
reflected in your tax revenues. In travel- 
ing about the country, I frequently encount- 
ered the argument that public-housing proj- 
ects are bad neighbors in that they tend to 
lower adjacent property values.” 

It just is not so, = 

Here is one example of the effect of pub- 
lic housing on adjoining property valucs 
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This occurred. in s Pacific Northwest city 
with two public-housing projects. In an 
area 12 blocks adjacent to one project, there 
Was a 112 percent increase in assessed land 
values; in the case of the second project, 
there was a 96 percent increase in assessed 
land yalues in an area 20 blocks adjacent to 
it. 

Here is another instance where public 
housing acted as a stimulus to adjacent prop- 
erty values. In a California city, the hous- 
ing authority acquired land in 1942 for a 
project at a cost of 8750 an acre. Recently 
a corner lot across the street from this 
Project sold at a value of $75,000 an acre. 
The area within a l-mile radius of the 
Project has, over the past 10 years, shown a 
higher appreciation of value than any other 
Tesidential aren in the city. 

I believe that many of you can cite similar 
examples where public housing projects have 
not only proved to be good neighbors, but 
also have been directly responsible for im- 
Proving surrounding property values through 
stimulating the development of new com- 
Mercial and residential areas. 

But the people outside public housing, the 
People who do not struggle with municipal 
budgets. do not know or have never been 
shown what public housing means to their 
community. I think they should be told, 
and I think it is the job of every municipal 
authority, that has found that it can work 
With public housing, to tell them. 

Our citizens are ashamed of our slums, 
They know we need housing of all kinds. 
Give them information and aggressive mu- 
nicipal leadership and they will respond. 

Do not, however, let me give the impres- 
sion that this has been universally lacking. 
It has not. But the leadership given has 
been the tireless, selfless, hard-working type 
that avoids the limelight in working for 
Civic betterment. We need to know, as I 
Came to know, the men and women who 
are really working for the realization of 
Public housing in the best intereste and 
traditions of this Nation. 

It has been charged that public housing 
is. creeping socialism, If so, I have never 
in my travels met so many Socialists dis- 
guiged as Republicans. Bob Taft was such 
à one. 

Invariably, in the cities which I visited 
these past 3 months the members of the 
Public housing commission or authority have 
been the town’s leacing citizens, the people 
who guide their community's business and 
Professional life. These are not social 
theorists. These are hard-headed, tough- 
minded. practical people who refuse to let 
their cities decay. They need a voice, and 
Until they get a better one they will have— 
for so long as it holds out—mine. 

There are, Of course, those that say all 
housing should be a matter for private enter- 
Prise. Iam for that so long as a profit can 
be maintained, and certainly no one but 
Private enterprisers are contracting to build 
public-housing units. On the other hand, 
Public-housing tenants are, because of the 
Prescribed income limits we maintain, those 
people who, by and large, could not repre- 
sent profit to a landlord unless he were 
making it off slum property. 

The only money that comes out of slum 
Properties is that made from human P 

The man who says that he can provide 
Hew housing for low-income families at a 
Profit has yet to prove his case. If there 
is one who can do it outside of the slums, 
1 would like to have his name, because he 
holds a housing formula that the whole 
Nation has to date sought fruitiessly. The 
Congress will be interested. 

Families who can afford to buy or rent 
decent private housing are not in public- 
housing projects. Our income limits keep 
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them out. The average annual income of 


families in public-housing projects is only 


$1,988. 

I think I should lay before you one 
more matter in connection with public hous- 
ing. That is with regard to public-housing 
financing. I have said on other occasions 
that I do not think the Federal Govern- 
ment should carry alone the entire cost of 
financing public housing, and that I would 
welcome any State or municipal financial 
assistance to keep the program moving. 
At the same time I am aware that the 
Federal Government has dried up many tax 
resources that would otherwise be avail- 
able to local governments, Even in States 
which levy their own income taxes the 
Federal Government is taking at least 2 
tax dollars for the State's 1 dollar. Our 
cities, as we all know, are even worse off. 
Until that situation changes radically, I think 
the Federal Government is the only body, 
with certain notable exceptions, that is in 
any position to establish sufficient credit to 
enable us to provide public housing. 

There you have my case for public housing. 

1. It is the best tool we have for reha- 
bilitating the slums of America and the peo- 
ple that live there. 

2. It is an investment that pays large 
municipal dividends in its reduction in 
police, fire, and health costs in the areas in 
which it operates. 

3. It represents a net gain in municipal 
income without the cost of collection that 
normal taxes entail. 7 

4. It means a better life for all of us. 
Every citizen profits from slum eradication, 
Public housing improves adjacent property, 
stops its deterioration. 

5. Its costs are negligible, far outweighed 
in size by any other number of Government 
subsidies, 


This is a story, my friends, which I think 


needs to be told all over America. I leave it 


in your hands, and to your yoices. 


Rules of Procedure for Congressional 
Investigations—Fort Monmouth Inves- 
tigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the effort to establish rules of 
procedure for congressional investigating 
committees which has the support of 
leading bar associations and other au- 
thorities it is important to appraise the 
results of the procedures now employed. 
There is appended hereto the first of 
three articles on the investigation of se- 
curity problems at the United States 
Army’s Signal Corps radar and other 
research laboratories at Fort Monmouth, 
N. J. : 


The New York Times is a newspaper 
with a worldwide reputation for objective 
reporting. This evaluation as to the pro- 
cedures followed in connection with the 
hearings and the results of the investi- 
gation concerning the national security 
and individuals is important information 
for every Member: 
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[From the New York Times of January 11, 
1954] f 
MONMOUTH SECURITY WOES ANTEDATE 
McCarTHY Visits 

(This is the first of three articles on secu- 
rity problems at the Signal Corps Fort 
Monmouth.) 

(By Peter Kihss) 

The troubles of Fort Monmouth, where 
the Army Signal Corps thinks out some of 
the Nation's crucial defenses, first hit the 
headlines through the doings of Senator 
JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY, 

But a study by the New York Times indi- 
cates that the Monmouth story involves a 
problem far broader than the activity of the 
Wisconsin Republican and his Senate Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations 
namely, the Nation's entire security program. 

There has been confusion between tales of 
past and present employees of the 2,000-acre 
installation in northern New Jersey, and the 
Army veils the story in secrecy. But the 
facts that can be gleaned appear as follows: 

The Army has suspended 19 present Mon- 
mouth employees on charges of being secu- 
rity risks under President Eisenhower's April 
27 Executive order—chiefiy for association 
with relatives and other persons, sometimes 
long before their Federal service. None is 
accused of espionage or disloyalty. All deny 
any Communist taint and are fighting back 
with pledges to answer all questions, 

Thirteen other employees have been sus- 
pended since last August, but reinstated 
without charges. Two of these have re- 
signed. Many remain without clearance for 
their former work. About 15 others have 
suffered loss of clearance without Charges 
in periods ranging back to 2 years, 

On its part, Senator McCartuy's subcom- 
mittee has turned up 7 individuais em- 
ployed at Monmouth up to 1947 or earlier 
who refuse to say if they were ever Com- 
munists. 

The McCarthy subcommittee has intro- 
duced a statement that Julius Rosenberg, 
executed atomic spy, who trained at Mon- 
mouth in 1940 as an inspector, boasted to a 
coconspirator that Signal Corps secrets had 
been stolen. Two ex-employees and two 
other witnesses refused in public hearings to 
say whether they tried to get Monmouth se- 
crets even in the last year. 

The Army charges are sometimes so gen- 
eral that one electronics engineer of 11 years’ 
service must now disprove an accusation that 
“during the period prior to 1942 you were 
characterized by several of your fellow em- 
ployees as having the general reputation of 
being Communist.” 

Employees are under suspension for alleged 
past membership in organizations in which 
Communists have taken part, in one case 
to buy poultry feed; for relatives’ enrollment 
in the still-legal American Labor Party in 
New York; for attending even one unpopular 
meeting, perhaps in curiosity; for their read- 
ing and political comments, sometimes dis- 
torted. 

They are automatically dismissed unless 
they fight back within 30 days with a reply 
to a security hearing board, which advises 
the Secretary of the Army. The criteria un- 
der the Eisenhower order, applicable to all 
Federal employees, require that, when doubts 
have been raised, the investigations must 
find that Federal employment is “clearly con- 
sistent with the interests of the national 
security.” 

The Monmouth story erupted into head- 
lines last October 6, when the Army disclosed 
that several employees had been suspended 
“for security reasons.“ Senator MCCARTHY 
nad begun investigating possible Communist 
infiltration in the Signal Corps last August 
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31, starting with the Photographic Center 
in Astoria, Queens. 
QUESTIONING BEGUN OCTOBER 8 


On October 8, the McCarthy subcommittee 
began questioning Monmouth employees. 
Headlines—depending on stories based on 
the Senator's version of what went on in 
closed-door sessions—went like this: 

po Is Charged at Fort Monmouth” 
(October 13); “Army Radar Data Reported 
Missing” (October 14); “Rosenberg Called 
Radar Spy Leader: McCasrur Says Ring 
He Set Up May Still Be in Operation at 
Monmouth Laboratory” (October 16); 
“Radar Witness Breaks Down: Will Tell All 
About Spy Ring“ (October 17); “Espionage 
in Signal Corps for Ten Years Is Charged” 
(October 18). 

“More Than 12 Out In Radar Spy Case” 
(October 21); “McCarray Charges Soviet Got 
Secrets" (October 23); “Monmouth Figure 
Linked to Hiss Ring: Foreman in Signal 
Labratory Questioned—27 Suspended Now in 
McCarthy Inquiry" (October 27). 

In fact the suspensions resulted from in- 
quiries opened by the Army and all other 
Federal departments under the Elsenhower 
April order. Formal charges in one case date 
as far back as August 10; 5 cases, September 
23; another October 5. They were not “spy” 
cases, but far milder accusations of secu- 
rity risk. 

On November 13, Secretary of the Army 
Robert T. Stevens said an Army investiga- 
tion had been “unable to find anything re- 
lating to espionage” by present employees. 
This, Senator McCartuy said, made public 
hearings necessary to show that “there was 
espionage in the Signal Corps after the war.” 

SOME INQUIRIES DATE TO 1946 


Hearings started November 24. They 
branched beyond Monmouth into companies 
with Signal Corps contracts, They recessed 
for the Christmas holiday after 21 witnesses 
of various backgrounds had declined to an- 
swer questions on communism as possibly 
self-incriminating. Another declined on 
only free-speech grounds. 

Senator McCartuy now says his aim is to 
prove potential espionage, so as to alert se- 
curity officers of defense establishments. 

Investigations and reinvestigations of in- 
dividuals still employed at Fort Monmouth 
date back at least to 1946. Some employees 
who are suspended now have been suspended 
and then cleared under earlier loyalty stand- 
ards. Others were witnesses for fellow em- 
ployees. 

The history has led to some unproved con- 
tentions about vendettas and religious and 
racial bigotry; to some concern lest Me- 
Carruy attacks intimidate hearing boards; 
and to debatable—but inevitable—-eNect on 
the defense program and Monmouth morale. 

The latest suspension may at least reflect 
McCagtuy pressure. Last week, Army 
charges were served on Hans E. Inslerman, 
an electronics section chief of 19 years’ lab- 
ratory service, who had recently received the 
latest of many commendations for loyal and 
faithful service. 

The engineer was the unfortunately hend- 
lined “Monmouth Figure Linked to Hiss 
Ring.“ questioned by the McCartny staff 
October 26. He was suspended—without 
charges—next day. (The subcommittee de- 
nies any recommendation.) On November 
18, he was restored to duty. Last week, he 
Was resuspended with charges dated De- 
cember 22, effective January 6. 

The Army charges that he registered as a 
Communist voter in New York in 1933 and 
that he maintains a close and continuous 
association with his brother, Felix A. Insier- 
man, a witness in the perjury trial of Alger 
Hiss, former State Department official. 
Through his attorney, Harry Green, of Little 
Silver, N. J., Hans Inslerman calls the 
charges against him as false. 

Felix Inslerman, the charges say, regis- 
tered as a Communist in 1933; was identified 
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by Whittaker Chambers, ex-Communist 
courier, as a Communist underground pho- 
tographer in 1937 and 1938 in Baltimore; 
had physica! contacts with Hans between 
1946 and 1950, despite Hans’ alleged denial; 
and received a loan from Hans in 1950 to 
defend himself against espionage charges. 

The Monmouth engineer's version is that 
he saw his brother perhaps six times between 
1936 and 1946, and knew nothing of his ac- 
tivities. He asserts his denial of contacts 
covering approximate periods, and he now 
finds the post-1946 meeting was on Decem- 
ber 5, 1949, when his brother appealed for 
help because repeated investigations and 
family illness had left him unable to work. 
He says he lent his brother $1,400, of which 
$800 has been repaid. 


BIG SIGNAL CORPS CENTER 


Fort Monmouth, with headquarters at 
Eatontown, N. J., is the Signal Corps“ prin- 
cipal research, development, and training 
center, with 7,488 civilian employees as well 
as troops. Its laboratorles— Evans. Coles, 
Squier, and the Watson area—have 4,290 
civilians, of whom about 200 are in the radar 
branch. 

Research and development in radar, coun- 
termeasures, nucleonics, meteorology, ther- 
mionics, and applied physics are the jobs of 
Evans Signal Laboratory, at Belmar, 10 miles 
from the fort proper. Nine of the now sus- 
pended employees and four who have been 
reinstated were working at Evans, with the 
rest widely scattered. 

Still a rural area behind the resort towns 
along the Atlantic beaches, Monmouth 
County was the scene of Ku Klux Elan ac- 
tivity in the 1920s and German-American 
Bund rallies in the 1930's. As late as 1948, 
a 12-foot cross was burned on the newly 
purchased Wall Township home of a Negro 
employee at Evans. 

Wartime recruitment—which ballooned 
the laboratories from 150 employees to 
14,000—brought in many Jewish and Negro 
technicians. Many were settled in the 
Washington Village and Grant Court hous- 
ing projects. 


THREE BALK AT COMMUNIST QUERIES 


As veterans returned after the war, some 
Monmouth employees became targets of an 
unsuccessful effort to evict them from 
Washington Village in the housing shortage, 
on the ground that their incomes exceeded 
the project limits. 

Other frictions arose when some Mon- 


mouth employees succesfully fought racial 


discrimination in schools and elsewhere, and 
when they joined what some older residents 
considered unduly liberal groups. 

These included the postwar American Vet- 
erans Committee, instead of older veterans’ 
organizations; a chapter of the Federation 
of American Scientists, which faded away 
after arguments about a loyalty oath in ad- 
dition to the Government oath; and the 
United Public Workers, expelled in 1950 from 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations as 
Communtst- influenced. 

Such activities became the subjects of 
loyalty charges under the Truman adminis- 
tration and of present security risk counts. 

Some present charges refer to association 
with certain nelghbors and fellow union 
members, including three wartime Mon- 
mouth employees who left there in 1947— 
Louls Kaplan, Albert Socol, and Marcel Ull- 
mann. 

In McCartuy public hearings these three 
ex-employees refused to testify on possible 
Communist activities. Only Mr. Kaplan was 
willing to deny ever engaging In espionage. 

Senator McCartHy and Roy M. Cohn, his 
chief counsel, have asserted that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation sent the Army long 
reports on Monmouth employees in 1949 and 
1951. 

Secretary Stevens said last November 13 
that out of the thousands of Monmouth em- 
ployees, there had been “about 167 cases” 
since 1946, involving “some derogatory infor- 
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mation, so-called." These included the em- 
ployees suspended last fall, he said. 
Senator McCartuy has threatened to track 
down members of the Army appeal board 
under the old loyalty program, which he says 
cleared all but 2 of 35 Monmouth employees 
after the former First Army board termed 
them “unfit because of Communist activi- 
ties.” - 
ATTORNEY WON REINSTATEMENT 


In a McCarry public hearing, Samuel 
Joseph Snyder, a Signal Corps patent attor- 
ney here from 1949 to 1951, testified he won 
reinstatement May 27, 1952, on such an ap- 
peal. But he refused now to say if he had 
ever attended Communist meetings. 

This refusal contrasts with the all-out 
claims of Innocence by present employees, 
such as a mechanical engineer of 11 years’ 
service who appeared before Senator Mc- 
Carrny In a closed-door hearing. This engi- 
neer has been suspended under the Eisen- 
hower program on basically the same charges 
that led to his ouster in 1948, and his rein- 
statement after a hearing in 1949, with pro- 
motions since. 

The Army charges, dated November 18, say 
that from 1932 to 1941 he spoke openly of 
attending Communist meetings and bellev- 
ing in communism; that in 1934 or 1935, he 
took part in a May Day parade; and that he 
belonged to a Communist-dominated local of 
the then Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions United’ Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers and to the International Workers 
Order. 

Other charges are that he and his wife 
registered as ALP voters in New York from 
1938 to 1947; that she was in the Communist 
Party in 1943; that his sister registered as a 
Communist in 1933 and an ALP voter later: 
and that he gave two signers of Communist 
petitions as references and associated with 
five reputed Communist sympathizers, 

In his sworn answer, the engineer denies 
ever attending Communist meetings or be- 
lleving in commnuism. He says he went to 
the May Day parade in a union action; had 
to belong to the union from 1934 to 1940 to 
hold his job, and had no knowledge of Com- 
munist domination; and kept an IWO mem- 
bership from 1934 to 1943 simply for cheap 
insurance. 

He recalls ALP enrollment only In 1941, 
when he did not consider the party Commu- 
nist; denies his wife was ever a Communist; 
quotes a similar denial by his sister; and 
depicts only a neighbor acquaintance with 
the men whom he might have cited as ref- 
erences. 

The engineer says the reputed sympathiz- 
ers are totally unfamillar to me.” 

ONE ACCUSED ABOUT FATHER 

A physicist of 4 years’ service was sus- 
pended November 19 on charges virtually 
identical to those on which he was suspended 
April 17, 1952, and cleared September 12, 
1952, after a First Army hearing. 

The charges contain only one accusatlon— 
that “you have lived with and have main- 
tained a continuing association with your 
father.” Then follow 10 specifications 
against the father, which the physicist's an- 
swer says shocked him since he knew only 
of his father’s activities as a college professor. 

The father, the sworn answer goes on, 
denied ever having been a Communist party 
member; observed he had written for many 
publications, including one called Commu- 
nist in the charges; and admitted he lent his 
name to various appeals before the Attorney 
General listed them subversive, He ex- 
plained that a $3.05 check in 1940 from the 
Soviet Bank on Foreign Trade represented 
interest on a $180 Russian bond he bought 
when floated through the Chase National 
Bank in 1934 or 1935. 

Expressing his own abhorrence of commu- 
nism in detail, the physicist offers his father’s 
explanations without in any way accepting 
or endorsing the same. His affidavit adds: 

“Although many characteristics are in- 
herited from parents by their offspring, polit- 
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ical opinion is certainly not one of them. 
The world would be a stagnant place if a 
major fraction of offspring did not adopt 
viewpoints different from their parents.“ 


JEWISH GROUPS DISTRESSED 


Jewish organizations have been distressed. 
because all of the 19 employees who are now 
suspended are Jewish, except 1 Negro and 
Mr. Inslerman, 8 white Protestant. All of 
the 13 who were suspended and then rein- 
stated are Jewish, and so are all but 3 of 
the 15 who lost clearances. 

Maj. Gen. Kirke B. Lawton, Monmouth 
commander since December 19, 1951, insists 
he knows of no interfaith or interracial 
bickering at the fort, and asserts “we never 
distinguish between Jew, gentile, and 
colored.” 

In his office, General Lawton has hung 
with pride a distinguished service plaque 
awarded him by the Jewish service organiza- 
tion, B'nai B'rith. Last October 7, Rabbi 
Arthur H. Hershon, the fort's auxiliary Jew- 
ish chapiain since 1934, wrote the Army Chief 
of Staff, Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, praising 
General Lawton's support for religious work 
of all denominations. 

General Lawton is admittedly hard about 
security. He himself heads one of several 
teams that periodically ransack desks after 
hours to catch loose handling of classified 
material. Since about October 1952, he says, 
guch searches have found virtually no vio- 
lations. 

Post morale the general calls wonderful. 
But the post newspaper, the Monmouth Mes- 
sage, describes a December 11 award to the 
chief engineer of Squier Laboratory. The 
engineer, who came to Monmouth in 1917, 
in a diplomatic comment on the security sit- 
uation, vowed General Lawton's leadership 
will restore morale “from the depression we 
have now.” 


TWENTY-FIVE RESIGNATIONS IN 3 MONTHS 


Of the fort's 1,700 civilians in professional 
grades. only 25 are officially reported to 
have resigned in September, October, and 
November. This contrasts with about 30 in 
the same months of 1952, The lower turn- 
over might refiect some hesitation to depart 
in the course of the investigations. 

General Lawton contends there has been 
no serious impact yet on the defense pro- 
fram from the Monmouth suspensions, 
although he envisions the possibility that 
the Signal Corps may some day have to put 
more emphasis on outside research and de- 
velopment. 

Any other estimate would depend on 
knowledge of the often highly classified proj- 
ects and the potential, for instance, of one 
reputedly stalled basic research project on 
Which $300,000 has already been spent. 

The quality of the suspended and declas- 
sified men, however, is indicated by appear- 
ance of 14 of their names among the 225 
civilians with posts paying $8.400 and more 
annually, listed in the laboratories’ Who's 
Who of last January 31. 

One fear in scientific quarters is that the 
Prospect of investigations and the types of 
charges used may keep high-caliber experts 
from taking Government posts in the future. 


The Central Valley Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 
IN THE 8 — O 3 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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wish to include two recent editorials 
from the Sacramento Bee discussing de- 
velopments in California before a sub- 
committee of the State assembly charged 
with the responsibility of investigating 
the desirability and the feasibility of 
State purchase of the Central Valley 
project. During recent months, a well- 
organized campaign has been launched 
in California aimed at promoting State 
purchase and at creating the illusion 
that the citizens of California back such 
a proposal. 

These editorials clearly show that the 
testimony before the State assembly 
committee, from the water users them- 
Selves, proves that those water users do 
not want State purchase. They have 
confidence in the ability of the Bureau 
of Reclamation to operate the project 
in a manner satisfactory to them and in 
a manner which adequately protects the 
interests of the growers who are depend- 
ent on CVP water in the continued pro- 
duction of crops. No advantage can ac- 
crue to the water users of California 
through State purchase not already held 
by the group. 

The project which the people of Cali- 
fornia own as Federal taxpayers cannot 
produce an additional acre-foot of water 
nor a single new kilowatt of power un- 
der operation by the State, while, on the 
other hand, the State, in extending. its 
credit to acquire the project, seriously 
hampers its own ability to undertake de- 
velopment of additional supplies of wa- 
ter which are vitally needed in Cali- 
fornia. 

I have always opposed the idea of 
State purchase because of these facts. I 
hope that responsible State officials and 
the new officials of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the Department of Interior will 
carefully study the testimony before the 


California Assembly's subcommittee and 


recognize the fact that the water users 
themselves are not now nor have they 
ever been in the position of pressuring 
for State acquisition. They recognize 
that State acquisition would, in all prob- 
ability, result in a slowdown in develop- 
ing additional storage and some of the 
distribution works so vital to the con- 
tinued growth of my State. 

The editorials follow: 

From the Sacramento Bee of January 18, 
1954] 
Tuose WHO Know Best Pur RECORD STRAIGHT 
On CVP 

Let well enough alone. 

The people of California got this good 
advice from competent observers Friday at 
an assembly subcommittee hearing in Visa- 
lia on proposals that the State take over the 
Central Valley project. 

Those who have the greatest stake in the 
future of the CVP—the water users—and 
their spokesmen made it unmistakably clear 
they desire neither State purchase nor a 
State operational setup. 

In their considered opinion, and in the 
emphatic words of one hearing witness, Cal- 
Hornia Just cannot afford to purchase and 
complete the CVP. 

Good economic sense, in short, counsels 
strongly against the State taking the risk 
financially or disregarding the danger which 
elimination of the Federal Government from 
the CVP picture would involve. 

The onesided weight of the testimony at 
this public hearing is impressive. 
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Sound arguments against the State acqui- 
sition idea predominated. Witnesses declar- 
ed without qualification that they fear the 
consequences should California attempt to 
go it alone with this vast undertaking. 

There also is the question whether unity 
of purpose could be accomplished under 
State ownership. Would not regions not 
now in the CV service area feel entitled to 
an equitable amount of water in repayment 
for their share of the purchase cost, the 
upkeep expense and the outlay for comple- 
tion of all CVP units? 

It is hard to imagine a State setup which 
would be accepted as equitable. Moreover, 
the Central Valley project is just what the 
name implies—a central valley project 
intended to contribute directly to the wel- 
fare of this area and indirectly to the na- 
tional economy. 

Far better arguments than the proponents 
of the purchase plan ever have advanced are 
going to have to be put on the record if 
they expect to sell Californians on the idea, 

The evidence that they will be unabie to 
do so accumulates, backed by facts and fig- 
ures such as were presented in testimony at 
the Visalia hearing. 

The session was described by Assemblyman 
Francis C. Lindsay of Placer County, chair- 
man of the assembly committee on conserva- 
tion, planning, and public works as “the 
first attempt on the part of the legislature 
to hear from those who now use or desire 
to use the products of the project.” 

They were heard from. 

In fact the record of the hearing is so 
overwhelmingly opposed to State purchase 
that even the advocates of the plan should 
temper their insistence on California ac- 
quiring the CVP. 2 

The farmers in this area have said their 
piece. It will be difficult to rebut. 


From the Sacramento Bee of January 19, 
: 1954 
Who Are THOSE WHO Want STATE PURCHASE 
or CVP? 


Testimony before a State assembly sub- 
committee in Visalia last week provided 
proof abundant that the farmers who are 
using water from the Central Valley project 
are overwhelmingly opposed to State pur- 
chase of the federally built and operated 
CVP. 

From where then is the impetus coming 
for this deal? 

Assemblyman Stanford C. Shaw, of San 
Bernardino County, asked the question of 
practically every water user witness but got 
his answer from the only one who un- 
equivocally favors State purchase—W. H. 
Harrison, of Delano, chairman of the state- 
wide committee for California ownership of 
the CVP. — 

Harrison told the committee his group is 
made up of 36 persons, 6 representatives each 
from the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
the State chamber of commerce, the Irriga- 
tion Districts Association of California, the 
Agricultural Council of California, the Cen- 
tral Valleys Flood Control Association, and 
the State farm bureau federation. 

And for whom are these organization rep- 
resentatives speaking? Certainly, if the as- 
sembly committee testimony is the criterion 
it appears to be, not for the grassroots farm- 
ers and water users of the central valleys. 

The assembly subcommittee has done 
much in one sense to clarify the air with 
respect to sentiments for State purchase, 
but at the same time it has raised many 
corollary questions. 

It has shown the customers of CVP, those 
who should be given the greatest considera- 
tion, are well satisfied with Federal opera- 
tions of the CVP and fear State control would 
work adversely to their interests. 

They also are apprehensive that State 
ownership and operation would jeopardize 
necessary expansion of the project. 
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‘These are important and apparently well- 
founded fears. 

Who, then, are behind this State-owner- 
ship agitation. 

What are the real reasons why certain 
interests are so anxious to remove from the 
California scene the Federal Government, 
with its restrictive laws regarding water and 
power sales from the project? 

Who are they, indeed? 

Perhaps the State assembly subcommittee, 
now that it has got the answer to the ques- 
tion whether the water users want State 
ownership, well could conduct another series 
of hearings to try to find out the why and 
the wherefore of the well-organized and 
well-ballyhooed movement for State pur- 
chase. 

That, too, would prove enlightening. and 
highly interesting. 


Excise Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter sets out the thoughts of the 
Lake County (Ind.) Jewelers Associa- 
tion regarding the excise tax which is 
greatly curtailing the sale of a number 
of articles of necessity handled by jewel- 
ers and other business institutions. 

The information set out therein is 
very valuable in revealing the facts con- 
cerning the handicap Which this tax 


imposes: 
January 13, 1954. 
The Honorable Ray J. MADDEN, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
~ Washington, D. C. 

Drar ConcressMAN MADDEN: To cover the 
15 percent manufacturers’ tax, the Sheaffer 
Pen Co. Is contemplating the authorization 
of a dealer mark-up, which, of course, in 
everyday language, means an increase in 
price for the consumer, 

‘The Sheaffer plan falls into the pattern of 
a trend in the jewelry business. Unless the 
manufacturers’ and excise taxes are removed 
this year, we shall be compelled to reprice 
our merchandise upward at a time of wenk- 
ening economy, rising unemployment, and 
falling income. 

Congress was prepared to withdraw the 20 
percent excise tax before the Korean war, 
but. of course, that emergency lent new 
emphasis to the arguments for their con- 
tinuation. For that matter, the enactment 
of the tax in 1941 and ita imposition on 
jewelry was dictated by the understandable 
determination to conserve war-needed ma- 
terials, rather than by considerations of 
revenue. 

Jewelers, as other patriotic Americans, 
support the United States Government in Its 
efforts to honor domestic and international 
obligations, We do not begrudge a cent of 
the tax money we pay for the economic well- 
being of the American people, and for the 
maintenance of peace in the world. Nor do 
we ask for concessions not allowed to other 
industries, trades or professions. 

Both wars are now over. So, too, appar- 
ently, are the free-spending days of post- 
war reconstruction and intense defense and 
foreign spending. At the very least, were 
we to assume an optimistic attitude, we 
would: be compelled to conclude that the 
period of easy-selling has become a part of 
the past and that it is the customer who 
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must be now courted and lured Into the 
market place. A more pessimistic, and, per- 
haps more realistic, analysis suggests the be- 
ginnings of economic deterioration, which, 
I believe, we should try to arrest. 

Items of luxury are no less yital to a sound 
economy than articles of necessity. Men 
who make and sell watches, silverware, rings, 
cigarette lighters, clocks, pens, pencils and 
pocketbooks work at their trade and business 
in order to buy their families bread, milk, 
and potatoes. 

A worker at E!gin loses a.day’s work with 
every watch that is not sold. A silversmith 
in Providence will be compelled to give his 
children a little less food because his Gov- 
ernment keeps the price of silverware up 
and thus keeps it beyond the means of those 
who would buy it. And, in Attleboro, Mass., 
home of the distinguished Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, fewer youngsters 
will go from high school to college because 
the factorles of that city are chilled into in- 
activity by a prohibitive wartime tax im- 
pcsed to expedite victory in a war now ended 
victoriously for 8½ years. 

I know, of course, that the world in gen- 
eral and this country in particular are beset 
with dangers of communistic aggresssion. 
I know that this country must remain strong 
and that taxes are needed to keep our de- 
Tenses at their maximum effectiveness. 

Yet, I am gravely impressed by the possi- 
bility that a recession, however moderate, 
would prove no less disastrous to the na- 
tional welfare than reduced defensive prep- 
frations. The effect of an American eco- 
nomic decline upon the nations of the free 
world whose economies are geared to ours 
could conceivably result In high advantages 
for Malenkov and company. And, in any 
economic “slide,” the jewelry business, gasp- 
ing under the tremendous burden of a 20 
percent excise and a 15 percent manufac- 
turers’ tax, would find itself in ruins long 
before businesses, free of this load, would 
be even aware of changed conditions. 

An excise tax, supplemented, of course, 
by the formidable competition of television, 
succeeded in the virtual destruction of what 
was once America’s third largest industry— 
motion pictures. In very short order the 
weight of this wearisome tax will break the 
back of the jewelry business also, leaving the 
American economy the poorer by billions in 
income. 

We ask you to save us. You can keep our 
businesses and factorles open by voting to 
terminate the 15 percent manufacturers’ 
excise tax as s00n as possible in 1954, and, 
at the same time, by removing the 20 per- 


cent war tax from other wares sold in jewelry 


Stores. The amount to be surrendered by 
the Government in these excise taxes would 
be but a small part of the ultimate loss of 
revenue that would follow the collapse of 
our Industry. 

Sincerely, 

E. W. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Vigilance Committee, 
Lake County Jewelers Association. 


The Role of the Catholic in Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I include a fine 
address given by the Honorable James A. 
Farley, former Postmaster General of 
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the United States, before the Saint Paul 
Guild in New York City on January 11, 
1954. 

The address follows: 

I have been asked to speak to you on the 
role of the Catholic in politics. I am before 
you because I know something of politics, 
having spent much of my adult life in poli- 
tics. Of course, I stand before you as a 
Catholic. I regard my religious faith as my 
greatest blessing. I cherish a fierce love for 
my parents and family and, among other 
blessings, I haye warm affection for my po- 
litical party. 

Let me make it clear that I do not stand 
before you as àn orator, or as a philosopher. 
I have ever envied those who can sway the 
minds of men by the combined magic of the 
dramatic marshalling of arguments and 
limpid accents: I can only give you the facts 
as I see them. I am certainly not here as a 
man of spectal learning, because my educa- 
tion stopped far short of my desires. Yet, I 
like to think I know something of my fellow- 
men, 

In my youth T sought the company of my 
elders to learn the ways of life. In my man- 
hood I was fortunate in having been part of 
the tremendous drama of my time. I was 
privileged not only to play a role, but to meet 
and know most of the great figures of our 
time. But there is no snobbery in man’s 
greatest study, which is man. We can learn 
as readily from the humblest of our fellows 
as from the most respected among us. 

My times have been eventful indeed. They 
have known the twilight of kings in World 
War I and the twilight of the dictators in 
World War II. Kings lost thelr thrones by 
establishing hell on earth in war. They 
perished because they treated politics and 
morality as things apart. In World War II 
the days of two of the most powerful dic- 
tators ended shamefully because they at- 
tempted to put politics above morality. Even 
now we are confronted with the grim terror 
of another and even more awful conflict, 
Let us hope that the terrible totalitarianism 
which raises this threat may be vanquished 
from within without resort to a third world 
struggle. 

At the moment, the east and west are 
locked in a mighty conflict. We know we 
are armed with right because we are con- 
cerned with the dignity of man. Yet, be- 
cause of our concern we must not tdke the 
role of aggressor even for the right. A world 
system based upon any one country's idea of 
freedom stifles freedom by denying others 
the choice which is essential to freedom. 

Politics is the science and ethics of gov- 
ernment. The science deals with the admin- 
istration, organization, and regulation of 
political entities from the town meeting to 
the state in both Internal and external 
affairs. In its best sense political ethics 
are as rigid as the moral code. The same 
ethics, it may be noted, apply alike to 
Catholics and non-Catholics, There is no 
wavering on the line of morality. In Its 
worse sense political ethics are the artful 
and expeditious management of political 
affairs for personal or party advantage. 

It must’ be recognized that politics and 
morality are one and indivisible. Merit and 
good works are the end of man and they are 
the end of politics. Power to do good is the 
true and lawful end of political aspiration. 
This power to do good is not to be confused 
with political zeal, which can be good but 
which is often mistaken. Politics should 
bring man ordered progress toward general 
convenience and usefulness. 

In following politics as a career man 
adopts the most dangerous as well as the 
most noble wordly career. It is noble be- 
cause the power to do good is noble. It is 
dangerous because the practice of politics is 
beset by hazards, temptations, and delusions 
by which man may well lose his immortal 
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soul. This is of gravest concern to any man. 
It is of special concern to Catholics. 

I have no intention of turning my atten- 
tion to a public examination of my own po- 
litical conscience or to a dissection of the 
weaknesses of my fellowman. Let it suffice 
to say that as Catholics we should be most 
meticulous in observing the code of our 
religion in our public conduct, most espe- 
cially we should not treat politics and moral- 
ity differently because once we attempt to 
differentiate we lose understanding and 
honor. 

Political power is a terrible force. Wisely 
and judiciously handled it can do untold 
good. Abuse of power corrupts and de- 
stroys. By the uses of political power man 
can lead his fellows out of the mire of de- 
jection into the light of freedom. And by 
the same uses. if unbridied, he can lead his 
fellowmen from the light of freedom into the 
darkness of slavery. 

I say to you, seek power but love liberty. 
In the search Catholics must not only avoid 
the evils of power but any suspicion of the 
evils, Because we are a minority, we are 
in a sense marked men. In our ideal, which 
we share with non-Catholics, our Govern- 
ment should rest upon Christian ideals of 
love and the brotherhood of man. This does 
not mean that we must all be perfect before 
we can have a truly free government. Man 
can be free if he only has the wisdom to 
understand himself. We can even be selfish 
and promote free government by allowing 
self-interests to balance one another. But 
we cannot be vicious in self-interest even 
though we persuade others that we are do- 
ing so merely to advance the common good. 
The truth is we are trying to justify absolute 
irresistible power for its own sake. 

We may recognize that freedom must give 
way to power in time of great internal or 
external danger. Revolution or war must 
find the government clothed with powers 
sufficient to muster the resources of the 
country for its own protection. Once the 
danger is passed these powers should be re- 
turned to the people where they belong. 
They should not be retained. Power feeds 
voraciously upon itself, growing ever 
hungrier until at length it imprisons reason 
in self-interest and destroys the capacity of 
judgment to the great danger of the people. 

Abuse of power is the root of all political 
evil for those who govern as well as for the 
governed. Abuse of power encourages cor- 
ruption, breeds delays, fosters incivility, and 
makes for insincerity. Unhappily, Catholics 
in power have been as prone to abuse their 
trust, if not more so than their non-Catholic 
brethren. We cannot evade facts. We 
should not bury our heads to the truth 
after the manner of the ostrich hiding in the 
sand. 

In recent scandals involving men in public 
lite the identification of Catholics among 
the betrayers of trust came so often as to 
bring us a heavy sense of shame, By no 
means does this mean that Catholics are 
not to be trusted in government, even though 
us a people we are prone to place conduct 
of our Government in any hands. We are 
careless of into whose hands we place our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor, 
when we are most careful and exacting in 
entrusting our watches for repair, demand- 
ing qualification and experience. 


We would be something less than honest 
if we did not recognize that many of the 
most notorious political machines in Amer- 
ica have been bulit by Catholics and oper- 
ated by Catholics. These machines did 
much good. No one can deny this, They 
fulfilled a need for expression of perhaps 
submerged Interests in the community, in- 
terests which power of wealth may have 
sought to trample. Nonetheless, the ends, no 
matter how commendable the machine lead- 
ers, too often did not sanction the means 
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by which power was won or the means by 
which power was returned. 

Political aspiring is entirely commenda- 
ble, no one can quarrel with ambition no 
matter how lofty. The way to even modest 
political heights is long and laborious. 
Power in politics is not a license to do good 
and evil. Its only justifiable end is good 
and it can be truly successful only when it 
shuns evil. 

Machines tend to grow arrogant and con- 
temptuous of the rights of those outside 
their orbit, This is true whether machines 
are entrenched or lately come to power as 
the resuit of a reform wave. They resort to 
force or threats. There is no place in their 
thinking for those who oppose the machine, 
Too often the philosophy of the machine 
is what is good for the machine is good for 
the people, which is another way of main- 
taining the end justified the means. 

In time, machines tend to become the 
creatures of one man or at best a clique of 
men. Too often the leader regards himself 
as an uncrowned king and refuses to sur- 
render power even when faculties are im- 
paired by the relentless course of time. 
They become capricious in their distribution 
of favors and scornful of interests not iden- 
tified with the machine. They become 
exacting in their demand of loyalty, so much 
so as to confuse personal loyalty with true 
political ethics. We have known men re- 
turned to power even aiter having betrayed 
thelr trusts. 

Corruption is the most familiar of the 
evils of the abuse of power. Man will ever 
be tempted by easy money even if he has 
to steal it. From early days some men have 
looked at bribes as the proper reward of pub- 
lic office. Some regard fees they collect as 
their own funds. In their enthusiasm to 
win office, men frequently spend far more 
than they can hope to take home. They 
turn to making up the difference and a lit- 
tle bit more by demanding or accepting re- 
turns for favors. 

In all fairness it must be noted that many 
men see so little wrong in such conduct 
that they do not try very hard to cover up 
their operations. As a result such cases are 
frequently easy to develop in court. Many 
men in public office who are entirely repu- 
table in their business dealings are most 
careless in their official conduct. Too often, 
especially among Catholics, men in public 
office feel that there ls one code of conduct 
for their private lives and an entirely dif- 
ferent code for thelr public lives. One can- 
not be a good Catholic on Sunday and a bad 
Catholic during the week. 

Procrastination is a particular evil of po- 
litical power. It is easy to delay doing a 
public good, especially in a nonelection 
year. It is easy to forget political promises 
until the next election. It is easy to put oT 
doing what is right when courageous action 
might cost votes. It Is easy to keep feeding 
on power and to forget the public good. 

Incivility is no less frequent a fault. We 
have all known men to grow pompous and 
arrogant in power. I am sorry to say there 
have been and are many Catholics among 
those who are brusk, rude, and even con- 
temptuous in dealing with those who come 
before them. Such men come to regard 
themselves as masters of the people rather 
than as servants of the people. It is per- 
haps too much to ask that every man in pub- 
lic life be free and easy of access. Many 
public men are harassed by the press of their 
duties. It is proper even that a public man 
be brusk in private and resentful of any in- 
vasion of his privacy, but when he assumes 
his public functions he must become an- 
other man, fair, patient, understanding, and 
above all, just. 

Insincerity is the last of the mortal sins of 
abuse of power. Many espouse causes not 
because they believe them to be good but 
solely as the road to power. Many bury con- 
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victions to retain power. Some seek tempo- 
rary power in order to reap financial re- 
ward by joining with those they opposed and 
even persecuted while in public service, 
Others pretend to be friends of the poor and 
needy, but have only been interested in heap- 
ing power upon power. 

All of these evils and a host of lesser ones 
can be avoided by those who scrupulously 
preserve the single standard of morality for 
public office against the double standard of 
one code of ethics for private life and another 
for public life. The ends of politics should 
not be personal advancement and self exalta- 
tion. The means should not be logrolling, 
back scratching, and favors for favors 
received. 

Politics should be directed toward bring- 
ing security and prosperity for a people. In 
politics the majority rules, but does not 
dictate. Not everything a majority does is 
right any more than anything a leader might 
do would be right of itself. It is entirely 
possible, to give a far-fetched example, that 
a majority of one might decree a return to 
slavery, but that would not make slavery 
right. < 

Fortunately for us, I think, we have a two- 
party Government. Each party is made up 
of various groups. Some of these have 
interests which sharply conflict and may be 
difficult to reconcile, Yet each of these in- 
terests has a voice in making and executing 
laws through the party. Much of what is 
done is achieved by compromise among the 
interests, which is good. There should be no 
compromise with principle, but there can be 
recognition of those who are honestly and 
sincerely in the opposition. 

Under our system both parties must recog- 
nize and allow for the interests of farmers, 
labor, financiers, and industrialists, as well 
as for racial and religious groups. I would 
be less than honest if I did not think that 
the Democratic Party offers the most efec- 
tive programs for security and welfare. Yet, 
I would not do away with the opposition 
party, nor would I see any fragmentation of 
the party system such as that which has 
brought confusion to many European 
nations. 

Security and prosperity have been promised 
by dictators and are still being promised by 
the most powerful dictatorship of our time. 
In Soviet Russia the security of prison is be- 
ing offered to those who dare to question the 
accomplishment of any of the various 5- 
year plans. This is the road of fear. Almost 
a 100 years ago we gave us security by force, 
the security of slavery which, while for the 
most part benevolent, was purchased at the 
price of freedom. 

The Socialists promise the same ends of 
security and prosperity. They madly throw 
away money and avidly confiscate private 
property, seemingly unmindful of the fact 
that the three greatest experiments in 
socialism ended in dictatorship in Russia, 
Germany, and Italy. They would have us 
believe that it was the fault of men rather 
than the fault of a system which is long 
on materialism and short on faith. 

The people must guard their liberties most 
jealously. If men go wrong in public office 
part of the responsibility Is ours in not being 
more vigilant against concentration of 
political power into the hands of a few. It 
is our good fortune to be part of a nation 
which has given its citizens a greater degree 
of freedom than has been enjoyed in any 
other nation at any time in the history of 
the world. It is our responsibility to keep 
this torch of liberty lit in a dark world. 
Millions in bondage must be heartened to 
know that this great candle gives light in 
darkness. 

We must not despair because a few men 
have gone wrong from time to time. It is 
sad that some of these have besmirched our 
code by their conduct but the fact that they 
did does not bring disrepute upon the gentle 
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code of the most revered among men any 
more than it should bring disrepute on the 
many men who have been devout and humble 
in the exercise of power. 

I have known men, Catholic men, who have 
yielded to temptation in public office, I wish 
that any person so tempted and so beset by 
insatiable ambition could have seen, as I 
have done, these poor, miserabie, shattered 
men. I have seen them shed bitter tears 
of remorse, of regret, and of repentance. I 
have seen them stunned by the realization 
of the weight of their disgrace, not so much 
on themselves as on the ones they loved— 
their parents, their familes, and their friends. 
And I have seen them numbed by the realiza- 
tion that they had seen the value of morality 
too late, For them disgrace was forever. 

It is a frightening fate to comtemplate. 
The judgment of history and the judgment 
of men are alike, unyielding for the violator 
of morality in politics. It is of utmost im- 
portance that men in public life, especially 
Catholics, exercise power most judiciously 
for the common good. They must not only 
shun temptation but avoid the suspicion of 
temptation. There is no greater crowning 
jewel in public men than true virtue. Vir- 
tue in politics can bring eternal fame, but 
it always gives the reward of a clear con- 
science and a deep sense of accomplishment. 

Leadership is a precious and favored gift. 
We cannot al aspire to it in politics. It 
is not essential that we have it in the 
heroic mold of a Washington, a Jefferson, 
a Jackson, a Calhoun, a Lincoln, or a Cleve- 
land. Yet, we can all be politicians. They 
truly serve who do no more than cast their 
votes. It is important that we see to it 
that we are jealous in doling out power and 
that we are exacting in our demands on those 
in power, so that they will not fail us. 

It seems to me that so long as we main- 
tain intellectual honesty by measuring our 
own interests against the rights of others 
we perform an important political role. We 
will serve by demonstrating faith in our 
country by going to the polls to tell ‘our 
political leaders what we think of them and 
their programs. In that way we exercise 
a vital role in maintaining our freedom and 
working to advance our own security and 
well-being. 

For most of us this will be the sum total 
of our political activity, That is good in 
itself, but it is not enough for all. The 
great and crying need of our country is 
for more good men and good women—espe- 
cially young men and young women—to 
make at least part-time careers of politics. 
In the earlier days in our country, it was 
a common feeling that men of families of 
wealth and position owed some portion of 
their lives to public service. This feeling 
brought generations of public service from 
various familjes. We are thankful that such 
traditions of service still continue among 
us. 

Such service is to be encouraged not only 
among persons of position and wealth but 
among families at all levels in the social 
structure. It is particularly important 
among young people who have a deep and 
abiding faith in the teachings of the Cath- 
olic Church. 

My generation is passing. Maybe we did 
not handle our problems too well. Maybe 
we were too tolerant of political transgres- 
sors among us. That could be. If so, as 
a member of an older generation, I would 
be most remiss if I failed to appeal to young 
people to take up politics so that the world 
may go on to its rendezvous with moral 
destiny. 

We must not shrug off our responsibility b 
washing our hands of politics as a dirty 
business. Politics is not a dirty business 
unless we allow it to become so. It is rather 
a most serious business which has need of 
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the most highminded and the most generous 
hearted among us. 
Politics should be a joyous, dedicated com- 


» panionship toward advancement of man on 


earth, just as religion is a glorious compan- 
ionship toward bringing final, happy fulfill- 
ment in eternity. Moral strength must arm 
the political leaders of the future if we are to 
keep the country free and by example set 
the world free. 

It is our good fortune that we had among 
us many men and women in politics who 
were motivated in their public lives by not 
only good political considerations but by 
highest moral principles. To these we owe 
our survival amid varying difficulties, mis- 
fortunes, and calamities. We are beset by 
fears and doubts and difficulties of highest 
magnitute, although if we will but look 
back in history we will find that every gen- 
eration or every country was threatened by 
disaster. Some generations met the chal- 
lenge and other succumbed. If we look 
closely enough we find that progress was ever 
forward although man at time seemed to fall 
back. 

We today should take heart for the future. 
It is for our leaders today and the many 
noble young people we will recruit for po- 
litical careers to bring us greater and more 
rewarding service. We must not despair. 
Let us dedicate ourselves for as long as our 
way goes here below to seeking the best 
among us—mentally and morally—as lead- 
ers, Let us give of our faith to win through 
faith to ideals of faith that is our final 
heritage as freemen. 


Independent Merchants Interested in Pro- 
tecting Robinson-Patman Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith a copy of a letter I have 
just received from L. J. Salter, of North 
Rose, N. Y., which is self-explanatory. 
Iam also inserting a copy of a letter that 
he has written to a Member of Congress 
concerning the Robinson-Patman Act 
and freight absorption. 


SALTER CANNING Co., INC., 
North Rose, N, Y., January 18, 1954, 
Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. PATMAN: I enclose copy of a letter 
I have addressed to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, re Chairman Howrey of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission versus the Capehart 
amendments and freight absorption. 

We are one of the oldest family members 
of the National Canners Association—oyer 40 
years—but inasmuch as it has refrained from 
polling its members on the amendments, 
which we believe would reveal strong opposi- 
tion to them, and since NCA’s counsel has 
leaned in favor of them, we recently can- 
celed our membership. 

We are subscribers to the Dun & Brad- 
street service and some time ago I had dis- 
covered from its data that the so-called 
“roaring twenties” was the blackest time in 
our economic history (excepting a few years 
around the Civil War, data on which is not 
accurate). You may be interested in the 
attached clipping from the New York Times 
of January 4, 1954. I have marked the period 
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between two red lines. From more recent 
data furnished by Dun & Bradstreet there is 
strong evidence that our healthy economy 
traces back to the Robinson-Patman Act. 
Sincerely yours, 
L. J, SALTER. 


The letter written to a Member of 
Congress is as follows: 

JANUARY 18, 1954. 

Dran Sm: Last June Chairman Edward F. 
Howrey, of the Federal Trade Commission, 
addressed a letter to you expressing his de- 
sirability of the Capehart over the Kefauver 
amendments to the Robinson-Patman Act. 
This letter was reprinted in the information 
letter of the National Canners Association, 
and I have it before me. 

This letter contains a great deal of folklore 
and economic misguidance, such as is found 
in the opinions of those who have never ac- 
tually run a competitive business. Ours is 
one of the most competitive businesses in 
the Nation, so when I talk of competition I 
trust you will realize I know of what I talk. 

I do not believe I am divulging any secrets 
when I say that the Sherman, the Clayton, 
and the Robinson-Patman Acts were adopted 
to help protect small business; and in 50 
helping small business, they necessarily 
curbed and thereby hurt big business. Big 
business has always been 'on trial” in this 
country and now that it has corraled the 
Nation's wealth in a few large cities, it has 
exposed our economic system to atomic 
bombing like a sitting duck. Yet in certain 
quarters the folklore exists that bigness 
means efficiency, which was disproven years 
ago in the investigations of the TNEC under 
O'Mahoney. My father-in-law was with Edi- 
son Electric, then the General Electric, for 
42 years, and his tales of inefficiency would 
have filled a book, and in this connection I 
can recommend T. K. Quinn's Giant Busi- 
ness: Threat to Democracy, the author him- 
self being next to Gerard Swope for the 
presidency of GE. Mr. Quinn refused the 
presidency, also decided to quit as he was 
fed up with the monstrosity, What I wish 
to point out is that the present Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission argues, basi- 
cally, that the Robinson-Patman Act curbs 
(hurts) big business by interfering with its 
pricing system. At no point does Mr. Howrey 
suggest that the act interferes with the 
pricing system of small business. 

Mr. Howrey's position is further proven 
where he then goes on in his letter to defend 
freight absorption. Freight absorption is a 
technique applied by Big Business only. The 
steel interests started it long ago in what 
was then known as Pittsburgh-plus, The 
step was to prevent the building of steel 
mills further West—in other words, a curb 
to competition. This has proven highly in- 
Jurious to those living west of the Mississippi, 
also to those in the Southwest. We run into 
freight absorption in the buying of our cor- 
rugated cases. Salesmen from several box- 
makers ‘call on us, and 2 or 3 years ago I 


asked of each salesman that he leave’ his 


card with us, with the box prices recorded 
on its back. The prices were all identical, 
delivered our plant. I thereupon mailed the 
cards to a Senator and asked him which box- 
maker we should buy from, from the com- 
petitive angle. Frankly, there was no choice, 
and pricewise, from our position as buyer, 
there was no competition. We had to take 
it or leave it, and, in fact, we were tempted 
to toss the cards in the air and buy our 
boxes from that concern whose card hit the 
fioor first. The bad aspect of this type of 
freight absorption is that our nearest box- 
maker is only 50 miles away, and we are 
cocksure that the only reason it desires to 
sell to Salter Is so that Salter will have paid 
a fair portion of the freight to the box- 
maker’s most distant customer in the Mid- 
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west, that customer being one of Salter’s 
keenest competitors in the canned-foods line. 
We refuse to pay the freight on our com- 
petitor’s corrugated boxes and so purchase 
our supply from a small boxmaker who's try- 
ing to get a toehold in our so-called free- 
enterprise system. This small boxmaker sells 
also at the same delivered prices, as he is 
scared to underprice the big boys. Such is 
the wisdom and benefits to our society of 
freight absorption. 

If I were to debate this issue with Mr. 
Howrey I would propose this: He no doubt 
goes into New York from Washington, the 
distance being about a third of my distance 
from New York. His carfare is about a third 
of my carfare. I would suggest that this 
carfare be evened up so that his short trip 
costs $10, say, and my long trip costs $10. 
The defense would be that it thereby, in his 
own argument, gives the railroads a chance 
to price all passengers alike and so promote 
rall travel. Of course our mail is carried 
on a uniform rate and it is definitely social- 
istic. Iam of the opinion Mr. Howrey would 
object to the uniform 10-buck passage on 
grounds that it was not only socialistic but 
that it penalized him personally, in that he 
was paying for a portion of my fare. Well, 
in his defense of freight absorption Mr. How- 
rey has definitely suggested a form of social- 
ism for big business and I'd delight in seeing 
him argue around this point. 

Industries have always built in locations 
that give them competitive advantages; 
that's the history of our economic system. 
Mr. Howrey would suggest that such is un- 
fair. The truth is that freight absorption 
actually keeps potential competitors from 
bullding at distant points as revealed in the 
history of the steel mills. The monopoly 
overprices its customers at home so as to dis- 
courage new enterprise at distant points. 

It seems to me that Mr. Howrey is quite 
naive in his discussion of competition. It 
looks like something out of the books or the 
schools, rather than out of experience, 

Very truly yours, 
Satin CANNING Co. 
L, J. SALTER, 
President. 


World Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp an article writ- 
ten by Mr. Heinz W. Rollman, industrial- 
ist from Waynesville, N. C. Mr. Roll- 
man is president of Wellco Shoe Corp. in 
that town, which employs in excess of 
350 people, and manufactures every day 
6,000 pairs of shoes. Mr. Rollman is also 
president of Ro-Search, Inc., of Waynes- 
ville, N. C. 

Mr. Rollman has been working on a 
plan to raise the standard of living all 
over the world. His plan is called world 
construction, and he has written a book 
which is entitled “My Plan for World 
Construction.” The following contains 
his ideas for making the world a better 
place in which to live: 

World construction seeks to put into every- 
day practice the ethical, moral, and spir- 
itual concepts that are universally accepted 
by all creeds to be the proper and decent 
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relationship of man to his fellowman. Not 
just with kind thoughts and noble words 
and sentiments, but with practical effort. 
World construction believes that any nation, 
regardless of its climate, soil, or geographic 
features can produce for its inhabitants and 
progress in the same manner that this coun- 
try of ours has produced and progressed. 
All that the inhabitants of less prosptrous 
lands need is a practical way to acquire the 
know-how that has enabled Americans to 
build a paradise out of the wilderness. 

There are several claims which world con- 
struction seeks to accomplish through this 
effort. The first, and most pressing need, 
is to stop the spread and growth of com- 
munism among the underprivileged by prov- 
ing with action, not just vague promises, 
that America stands ready to help them lift 
themselves out of their misery and poverty. 
Secondly, we would be insuring our own con- 
tinued prosperity by creating purchasing 
power abroad, Our governmental records 
and statistics show that the richer a na- 
tion Is, the better customer it can be. We 
need not fear any undue competition from 
manufacturers abroad resulting from their 
expanded industrial capacity. Lower wages 
abroad will become à thing of the past as 
living standards rise in those countries. The 
worker abroad will insist on, and will receive, 
wages approximating our own as these for- 
eign economies increase. Besides, we will 
always be several steps ahead of the rest of 
the world in productive skills and capacity. 
Thirdly, and certainly of equal, if not prime, 
importance, we would be doing our duty to 
the Creator by actually living according to 
the Golden Rule as people are instructed to 
do, not only in the Christian religion, but 
according to the teachings of every civilized 
religion in the world do unto others.” 

In the comparatively short span of 300 
years, the American people have made use of 
the natural resources available in our land, 
in our water and from the air, to an extent 
unequaled in the history of civilized man. 
The natural resources within the geographi- 
cal limits of the United States are no richer 
than they are elsewhere in the world; in 
fact, many other lands are far richer in raw 
materials and natural resources. It was a 
combination of initiative, energy, coopera- 
tion, a will to do, and the freedom to do it, 
that made this progress possible. 

We are now spending blihlons of dollars 
and thousands of lives each year to set up 
a bulwark of military strength against the 
spread of communism. World construction 
believes that a continued program of mili- 
tary preparedness is essential to protect our 
way of life, but only because we have not 
tried any other positive way. If war remains 
the only instrument and policy of defending 
freedom and democracy, there will be pre- 
cious little left to defend after another great 
war has started, 

World construction belleves that the only 
way to end war as an international instru- 
ment of settling ideological or political difer- 
ences, is to eliminate the causes of war. 
Since the beginning of time, want has been 
the prime cause of war. Tue slogans have 
differed, the banners haye differed, the pre- 
cipitating events have differed. But the 
common people in all lands and nations that 
have been sold on the desirability of starting 
a war have all been convinced that it was 
the only way they would ever gain certain 
material advantages. 

The American people have never sought an 
aggressive war because they have always 
known that there was only one sound, sensi- 
ble way to improve their own standards of 
living: By using their ingenuity to create 
newer and better things, by working con- 
sclentiously, and by maintaining an atmos- 
phere that Is conducive to progress. 

Fortunately, ‘our pioneering forefathers 
left behind them the outworn and restrict- 
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ing traditions, superstitions, and Initiative- 
stifling complacency that gripped the so- 
cieties and cultures from which they came. 
Naturally, it would not be feasible, nor prac- 
tical, to transplant the entire world’s popu- 
lations to virgin lands to start afresh as our 
forefathers had done. But we can assist 
the peoples in all lands to overcome their 
own Inertia. This has been proven in a very 
small way in isolated parts of the world. 
But it will take a concerted effort in all 
parts of the world to achieve any worth- 
while results, 

In order to accomplish such a vast pro- 
gram of teaching our know-how to popula- 
tions all over the world, the services of ap- 
proximately 3 million persons will be re- 
quired. These 3 million would constitute a 
peace army who would go abroad, not with 
hate and guns, but with love and respect 
for our fellow human beings and bring their 
civilian skills with them. Each 
member of the peace army will not be re- 
quired to teach more than an average of 
200 persons during his or her 3-year period of 
service with the peace army. Teaching would 
be conducted with small ps or even in- 
dividuals. Subjects to be taught would not 
be limited to industrial techniques or agri- 
cultural techniques. The program, tn order 
to create a sound basis for spiritual and 
political growth and maturity of the recip- 
ient countries, would have to encompass 
every phase of life and activity that should 
be a part of a democratic way of life. In 
this manner we could teach 600 million 
persons to live and produce the way we do 
here within a very short period. The mem- 
bers of the peace army will teach subjects 
which they are qualified to teach on the 
basis of their regular civillan skills and 
occupations. 

To quote from the book My Plan For 
World Construction, “Not only must we send 
overseas experts in banking to teach people 
how to bank, grocery clerks who know how 
to run super-markets, engineers who know 
how to bulld steel mills, but it is equally 
important to send people overseas who kncw 
how to milk cows, how to put on diapers, 
and how to run a democratic government.” 

It would also be advisable to train and in- 
doctrinate 5 million foreign students each 
year, in this country, to teach them with 
the necessary skills that they will eventually 
teach others in their own lands. 

Creating such a peace army would not 
constitute any overbullding strain on our 
national economy. Since all efforts will be 
productive, instead of destructive, the ven- 
ture will be profitable to all concerned. The 
nations benefiting from this vast training 
program will be able to afford and will be 
willing to bear most of the costs Involved. 
Just as today one foreign business enter- 
prise profits from its technical assistance 
agreements with some American business 
firm, it also pays for the costs involved in 
exchanging the technical know-how out of 
the profits it derives from the exchange. On 
a larger scale, nations will increase their 
gross national product, and out of that in- 
crease be able to pay for the technical as- 
sistance received. 

One very valuable aspect of the program is 
that it could provide gainful employment 
for hundreds of thousands of persons who 
have been arbitrarily retired because of age 
or other factors that have reduced their em- 
ployability in industry. Since the main 
object of the peace army will be to teach, not 
to perform the actual work, an active mind 
and a wealth of practical experience will be 
of more value than mere youthful strength. 

Our present working population is 65 mil- 
lion. It would not lower our ability to main- 
talin our present standard of living if even 
& million persons were drafted from this 
number of actively employed to serve with 
the Peace Army, An additional 20 minutes 
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per day added to the present 8 hour day of 
our working population would make up for 
the loss in manpower. It would certainly 
be a greater drain on the working force re- 
quired to produce our consumer goods and 
services if we had to draft 10 or 15 million 
persons into a fighting army instead of a 
peace army. 

When the populations abroad come into 
daily contact with typical Americans who 
are working with them on a basis of mutual 
friendship and respect, the Kremlin will 
find it very difficult to poison the minds of 
those peoples with its lies about America 
and its aims. 

A vital part of the program will be an ed- 
ucational indoctrination of the members of 
the peace army regarding the customs and 
cultures of the people among whom they 
will work. Such understanding will be nec- 
essary to avoid unnecessary frictions that 
can arise when even the best-intentioned per- 
sons unwittingly act contrary to the estab- 
lished customs of an alien culture. Our 
present record of Americans sometimes need- 
lessly offending the sensibilities of the peo- 
ple they are trying to assist abroad has seri- 
ously undermined our best efforts in our 
foreign relationships. Proper education and 
indoctrination can reduce such friction to 
a minimum. 

World construction does not propose to 
foist our American habits, customs, or spirit- 
ual beliefs upon the peoples of other lands. 
However, we should be ready to assist those 
peoples in adopting those aspects of our way 
of life which they will find pleasant and 
desirable. If they wish to adopt our meth- 
ods of running a democratic government, or 
of converting to our predominant religions, 
or to adopt our methods of economic free 
enterprise, or our enlightened principles of 
labor relations, we should be ready to show 
them how. T 

World construction also believes that it 
will be necessary for the vast majority of 
the American people to fully understand the 
aims and principles of such a program so 
that they can urge our Federal Government 
to enact the necessary legislation, The ini- 
tial impetus for initiating such action will 
have to come from a popular movement 
among the American people; not as part of 
a partisan political platform, but a universal 
desire to do our duty as a nation. 

In essence it will differ from all past poli- 
eies of offering aid of technical assistance 
as the result of bartering negotiations among 
the diplomatic. heads of governments, in 
that it will come from the hearts of the 
American people themselves and will be re- 
ceived and understood by the peoples 
abroad in just that spirit—deeds, not words. 

In order to coordinate the activities and 
provide a central organization to formulate 
the policies to be recommended to our duly 
elected representatives, world construction 
has established an organization to provide 
facilities for people to get together to learn 
about world conditions and problems, to 
learn how to weigh the various issues in- 
volved, to determine just what legislation 
they wish Congress to enact, to act jointly 
in instructing their duly elected representa- 
tives regarding the will of the peope, and 
to be vigilant of the governmental agencies 
carrying out the ‘am. The goal of world 
construction is 5 million well-informed mem- 
bers of voting age. ' 

For unless the people themselves under- 
stand what is needed and take action to do 
something practical about the world situa- 
tion, our Government can do little else but 
bungle along, hampered by the lack of un- 
derstanding and the complacency of their 
constituents. Good intentions that are mis- 
guided by ignorance and bogged down by 
inaction resulting from compla can 
never accomplish much rea] good. 
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Rules of Procedure for Congressional 
Investigations: Fort Monmouth Inves- 
tigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS, Mr. Speaker, the second 
article in the series on security problems 
at the Signal Corps installations at Fort 
Monmouth, N. J., published by the New 
York Times on Tuesday, January 12, 
1954, is appended hereto: 

MONMOUTH Expert BARRED IN Key Jos—EN- 
GINEER’S CASE SHOWS How Security Pouicy 
AND VALUE OF CAREER MAN May CONFLICT— 
Drsioyairy Nor CHARGED—COLEMAN DE- 
NIES SYMPATHY For Reps aT ANY TIME— 
Laupep BY His ARMY SUPERIORS 


(By Peter Kihss) 


(This fs the second of three articles on 
security problems at the Army Signal Corps’ 
research center at Fort Monmouth.) 

For 2 years an engineer—authoritatively 
called the spark plug of one of the most 
crucial postwar research projects—has been 
divorced from secret work at the Army Sig- 
nal Corps. center at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
He had been for the previous 5 years a key- 
man in planning centralized information 
and control systems against attack by air. 

The engineer's case, somewhat more spec- 
tacular than most, typifies a basic problem 
in the Nation's drive for security and against 
the threats of communism, a New York 
Times study of the much-headlined Mon- 
mouth troubles indicates. 

The problem is the relative weight that 
should be given, on the one hand, to past 
associations and perhaps pocr judgments, 
and, on the other hand, to actual and poten- 
tial work in a Government career. Caught 
in the middle are the fates of individuals. 

The engineer, Aaron H. Coleman, 35 years 
old, of Long Branch, N. J., is now fighting 
Army charges—filed last September 23, 21 
months after his loss of clearance—seeking 
his dismissal, as a security risk, from the 
laboratories he first joined in March 1939. 

The charges, leveled under President 
Eisenhower's security order of last. April 27, 
center on his past associations and a mis- 
handling of documents in 1946. As in other 
cases of suspended or declassified present 
Monmouth employees, there is no accusation 
of disloyalty or espionage. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Coleman, who yehemently 
denies ever having had any Communist sym- 
pathies, also has become the only present 
Monmouth employee thus far called into a 
public hearing by Senator Josera R. Me- 
CartTuy and his permanent Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations. 

The Wisconsin Republican has doubted Mr. 
Coleman's explanations to the point of 
threatening perjury charges, while denounc- 
ing Army superiors who not only accepted: 
the explanations in the past but lauded and 
promoted the engineer. 

Senator McCaratuy further wants the Jus- 
tice Department to consider the admittedly 
careless handling of classified documents in 
1946—which cost Mr. Coleman a 2-week sus- 
pension—to see if it might come under the 
Espionage Act. 


OFFICERS UPHOLD ENGINEER 


Mr. Coleman has filed statements with the 
First Army's Security Hearing Board, in 
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which high-ranking Army officers uphold 
him. One says his work on the highly classi- 
fied system for centralized antiaircraft do- 
fense “was outstanding and he was recog- 
nized by all to be the spark plug of this proj- 
ect.“ Another says that in recent years he 
has become “among the most security-con- 
scious” employees. 

A declassified Army description of Mr. 
Coleman's job until January 1952, as $9,600- 
a-year Chief of the Systems Section at Evans 
Signal Laboratory, says he has been: 

“+ © responsible for planning, organiz- 
ing, directing, coordinating, and programing 
the work of a large organizational segment 
engaged in the research, development, de- 
sign, and construction of large-scale anti- 
aircraft systems for employment by the Army 
all over the world, 

“The urgent need for the centralized direc- 
tion of large numbers of various antiaircraft 
weapons, guided missiles, rockets, guns, 
countermeasures for defense against atomic 
bombing attacks has been repeatedly empha- 
sized by Army field forces. ~ 

“This organizational segment is also en- 
gaged in the design and development of new 
computers, displays, tracers, and similar 
equipment required for completely inte- 
grated systems. 

“The dollar value of the total internal and 
external effort on these systems is at ap- 
proximately $32 million for fiscal years 1946 
to 1953, inclusive.” 


ROSENBERG ASSOCIATIONS 


The Army security risk charges against 
Mr. Coleman say he was a reported associate 
of Julius Rosenberg, executed atomic spy, 
and attended a meeting of the Young Com- 
munist League with him in approximately 
1937, He is also accused of having admit- 
ted attending several meetings of the league 
while a student at City College and ex- 
pressing approval of the theories of the 
league, 

Mr. Coleman, represented by Richard F. 
Green, an Elizabeth, N. J., lawyer, has filed 
a sworn reply that his sole contact with 
Rosenberg occurred from 1936 to 1938. It 
was limited, he says, to City College classes, 
except that on Rosenberg’s persistent urging, 
he did attend one meeting of the Young 
Communist League in the 1937 fall semester. 

This first-hand contact and later Rosen- 
berg explanations, Mr. Coleman asserts, con- 
firmed my previous suspicion that the Amer- 
ican Communists were highly undemocratic 
and controlled from Moscow. He swears 
he never took part in any other Communist 
activities, and is anti-Communist. 

At the McCarruy public hearings, a New 
York businessman, Nathan Sussman, testi- 
fied that he had known both Rosenberg and 
Mr. Coleman as fellow-members of the 
Young Communist League at City College. 

Roy M. Cohn, chief counsel for the sub- 
committee, read testimony by Rosenberg, 
& Signal Corps inspector from 1940 to 1945, 
under questioning in his spy trial, that he 
had met Mr. Coleman subsequent to gradu- 
ation * * * at Fort Monmouth when I was 
assigned there, 

Mr. Coleman replied that Rosenberg told 
me that Mr. Sussman was a Communist, and 
said he had so informed the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. But he insisted, despite 


threats of possible perjury prosecution, that 


he had never belonged to the league. 

He denied ever seeing Rosenberg at Mon- 
mouth, and said he was in Panama from 
July to late November 1940, when Rosenberg 
might have been undergoing orientation at 
the post. d 

The documents charges against Mr. Cole- 
man fall into two parts. One came in the 
McCarruy public hearings through Fred J. 
Kitty, an admitted member of the Young 
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Communist League at Cooper Union’ from 
1938 to 1941. 

Mr. Kitty worked at Evans under Mr. Cole- 
man from 1942 until Mr. Coleman entered 
the marines as a 25-year-old volunteer in 
January 1944. Mr. Kitty testified that on 
Mr. Coleman's request through Jack Okun, a 
fellow Monmouth worker, he had mailed to 
Mr. Coleman classified Evans radar data in 
writing and sketches until September 1944. 

Mr. Coleman's contention is that as a radar 
officer on Guadalcanal, he found marine 
radar was more primitive than equipment 
he had worked on at Evans. So he says he 
wrote back for material—admittedly without 
going through channels—to aid the combat 
effort. 

The Army security-risk charges against 
Mr. Coleman cite reports that “in 1946 while 
you were employed at the Evans Signal 
Laboratory, 48 classified documents were 
found in your home, and that on two other 
occasions during 1946 you attempted to vio- 
late security regulations by removing papers 
or bringing papers into the Evans Signal 
Laboratory without proper authorization.” 

Mr. Coleman's sworn reply is that he 
knows nothing of the latter two occasions, 
But the first incident, he says, occurred 
September 27, 1946, because he had been 
“working overtime at home” in Bradley 
Beach, N. J. 

Mr. Coleman submits statements showing 
43 documents were involved. Thirteen were 
unclassified, including personal notes, and 
the rest were marked restricted, confiden- 
tial, or secret. Only 8 were documents ob- 
tained In 1946, according to these state- 
ments; 6 he had received in the Marine 
Corps, and some of the others dated as far 
back as 1940. 

Mr. Coleman contends he had ‘proper au- 
thorization for every document removed 
from Evans, under either a blanket “white” 
pass, a specific “wiz” pass or a library pass. 
He says the reprimand was for failure to 
keep the documents in a safe with a three- 
combination lock and for neglecting to re- 
cord declassification—since only two docu- 
ments should actually have been rated con- 
fidential 

REPRIMANDED IN 1946 


Thé formal October 21, 1946, reprimand 
ealled Mr. Coleman's failure to respect se- 
curity regulations “especially reprehensible 
In view of your long and outstanding record 
of achievement in the research development 
of some of the most important radar sets 
used during World War II, in that such 
action on your part serves to set an example 
of security carelessness to other members of 
the organization.” 

Mr. Coleman's protest that he had fol- 
lowed a common practice won him a No- 
vember 18, 1946, letter reaffirming the rep- 
rimand but adding that “the motives which 
led to your having had classified documents 
in your possession were highly praisewor- 
thy.” 

In the public hearings, Senator MCCARTHY 
fsserted that a man who roomed at Mr. 
Coleman's apartment for part of 1943 had 
been a Communist. The Senator urged 
that the Justice Department ponder whether 
leaving material at home, where it might 
be available to anyone with a key, might 
have been a violation which would be equiv- 
alent to turning it over to an enemy agent, 

The Army charges that Morton Sobell, 
convicted in 1951 as a coconspirator in the 
Rosenberg spy ring. had listed Mr. Coleman 
in 1947 on an employment record as a ref- 
erence known to him for 12 years. 

Mr. Coleman's reply ts that he knew Sobell 
as a fellow City College student from 1936 
to 1938. In late 1946 or early 1947, he says, 
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he found Sobell working at the General Elec- 
tric Co. in Schenectady on classified proj- 
ects. From 1947 to 1950, he says, he met 
Sobell as a Reeves Instrument Corp. worker 
on Signal Corps contracts in Manhattan, 


THE SOBELL CHARGES 


Mr. Coleman says he cannot recall whether 
Sobell asked his permission to use his name 
as a reference. But he concedes he an- 
swered a First Army security questionnaire, 
and had no derogatory information on So- 
bell at the time. 

The Army also charges that Mr. Coleman 
associated with reputed Communist sympa- 
thizers including Fred Kitty and Joe Per- 
coff, and that two relatives registered with 
the American Labor Party in New York be- 
tween 1946 and 1948. 

Mr. Coleman says he had not seen Mr. 
Kitty after 1948, and had no reason to sus- 
pect him before, while he only had infre- 
quent 1943 business contacts with Mr. Per- 
coff in his section. (Mr. Percoff refused to 
tell a McCarTHY hearing if he had been a 
Communist.) Mr. Coleman asserts his rela- 
tives dropped ALP registration after he told 
them the party was Communist-dominated. 

At the public hearings, Senator MCCARTHY 
went into 1950 Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion interviews with Mr. Coleman after 
Rosenberg's arrest. Mr. Coleman sald he 
signed a statement the first time that Ro- 
senberg had told him he was a Communist, 
but admitted it was only on the second in- 
terview that he to d how Rosenberg took 
him to the Young Communist League meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Coleman contended that as early as 
1943 checkups on his Marine Corps appli- 
cation showed that either Naval Intelligence 
or the FBI knew he had attended the meet- 
ing. 

In his reply to the Army charges, Mr. Cole- 
man includes statements showing him favor- 
ing selective service and the defense pro- 
gram in 1940 and the Korean war in 1950, 
as opinions opposed to the Communist line. 

Rosenberg’s trial comment about meeting 
Mr. Coleman at Monmouth was one of the 
items that led the McCarry subcommittee 
last September to turn its attention to 
the Monmouth situation. 

Mr. Cohn, subcommittee counsel, who was 
coprosecutor in the Rosenberg case, says a 
majority of persons linked to the Rosenberg 
ring during the trial were physically tied up 
with Monmouth. He lists Rosenberg him- 
self, Joel Barr, Alfred Sarant, William Perl 
and Vivian Glassman as employees and So- 
bell as a visitor on contracts. 

The inquiry, he says, has had four aims— 
to show Communist Infiltration, actual past 
espionage, potential present espionage, and 
laxity in Army administration of security 
reguiations. It was a question, he says, of 
how a pattern developed and what should 
be done about it. 

Results of the Monmouth inquiry, due to 
be resumed later this month, should be ap- 
praised thus far in terms of what the sub- 
committee has learned about related Signal 
Corps contractors as well, Mr. Cohn says. 

However, he says Communist infiltration 
at Monmouth itself has been shown not only 
by the presence of the Rosenberg group but 
by former Monmouth employees who in pub- 
lic hearings have invoked the fifth amend- 
ment to bar possibly self-incriminatory an- 
swers on Communist activity. 

All were wartime employees who left be- 
fore 1948. They include Marcel Ullmann, 
who was told by Senator McCarruy that 
you very obviously have been engaging in 
espionage work, and Albert Socol, who was 
told by the Senator that there was evidence 
that you indulged in espionage. 
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Others included Mrs. Eleanor Glassman 
Hutner, who refused to answer whether her 
sister Vivian Glassman had been a member 
of the Rosenberg spy ring at Monmouth, and 
Harry Grundfest, Louis Kaplan, and Mr. 
Percoff, who denied ever engaging in 
espionage. 

Mrs. Sylvia Berke said she was no Commu- 
nist while at Monmouth in 1942 and 1943 
or since mid-September. 

On alleged past espionage, the subcommit- 
tee offered an affidavit by David Greenglass, 
confessed Rosenberg cocorispirator, now in 
Lewisburg (Pa.) Federal Penitentiary. 
Greenglass said that about 1947 Rosenberg 
had told him Barr, a Monmouth and later 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. employee, had in- 
formed him about a secret thinking machine 
for interceptor guided missiles. 

Greenglass repeated his trial testimony 
that Rosenberg had said he stole the prox- 
imity fuse and gave It to the Russians while 
a Signal Corps inspector at the Emerson 
Radio & Phonograph Corp. 

Senator McCartuy also has reported still 
closed-door testimony that an East German 
technician, who fled in 1951 from a labora- 
tory in Pirna, heard Soviet scientists boast 
of data obtained from Evans. This man is 
said to have seen microfilms of Monmouth 
documents, and to have described Evans’ ap- 
paratus manufactured in 1947, well after 
wartime lend-lease ceased. 

The Army has denied that any classified 
Monmouth documents have disappeared. 
But it is the subcommittee’s contention that 
documents could have been photostatted 
when taken temporarily off the premises. 

WITNESS DECLINED TO REPLY 


As to potential 1953 espionage, the Mc- 
Carthy subcommittee in public hearings 
heard Mr. Ullmann refuse to say if he had 
been obtaining classified information from 
Monmouth employees as late as last Sep- 
tember 15 and passing it on to 3 
espionage agents. 

Joseph Levitsky, a wartime Signal Corrs 
employee, declined to say if since last Feb- 
ruary he had asked any persons working at 
Monmouth to commit espionage. Harry 
Hyman, a former defense worker and now 
an insurance man, declined to say if he had 
asked Monmouth employees last October to 
give him classified Signal Corps information. 

Contending that the subcommittee’s work 
has alerted security officers, Senator Mc- 
CartHy has asserted that “it becomes more 
and more clear that, at least up until the 
first of this year, there apparently was prac- 
tically no concern for the securing of our 
secrets.” 

The Senator also has forecast that perjury 
and contempt charges will remove some of 
the fifth-amendment witnesses from circu- 
lation. 

Nevertheless, neither the subcommittes 
nor the Army has yet charged any present 
Monmouth employee with being a Commu- 
nist now or an espionage agent now. The 
subcommittee’s {ntimations on possible past 
or present espionage remain far from court- 
room evidence. 

The record is that the Army and the Eisen- 
howet administration had already tightened 
security regulations and opened investiga- 
tions under the President's April 27 Executive 
order before the McCarthy inquiry turned 
toward Monmouth last September. 


Thus, Mr. Coleman's transfer from his key 
Evans job to writing nonclassified radar cor- 
respondence courses at the Signal School Ook. 
place in January 1952. Declassifications in 
effect for other Monmouth employees—some 
of them never given any charges at all—date 
back in many cases for months, and report- 
edly im 2 other cases for 2 years. 
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Winthrop Zionist District 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address I delivered at a 
public community function at the Win- 
throp Jewish Community Center, Win- 
throp, Mass., on Sunday, November 29, 
1953, sponsored by the Zionist Organi- 
zation of America, Winthrop district and 
the Hadassah women of this district: 


‘Through, the fog in Washington we begin 
to see the faint outlines of a new foreign 


policy regarding the Middle East begin to 
take shape. 

It is hesitant, uncertain; changing from 
Gay to day. 


First they cut off aid to Israel and then 
they gave it back. 

What they will do tomorrow nobody 
knows and I won't attempt to catch up 
with this phantom. 

The fog or smokescreen, for the clouded 
visibility may be caused by human inter- 
ference, has its origin in one fact. The 
presen} administration seems to be of the 
opinion that the Democrats were too 
friendly toward Israel. As a member of that 
party which is in the minority—temporari- 
ly—I do not deny that charge. Moreover, 
I am proud of it because I believe that the 
case for Israel, apart from minor irregulari- 
ties, stands on very solid ground. If the 
rest of the Middle East would only wake up 
and put freedom to work in the name of 
human and material progress, there would 
be no fear of Communist expansion in that 
area. 

Earlier this month, the strong man of 
Arabia died from natural causes. He was 
reputed to be the richest man in the world. 
The pity is that he did not employ this 
fortune to build up the economy and the 
living standards of his people. He had the 
means to open up new horizons of oppor- 
tunity for his backward nation—opportuni- 
ties that would liberate tribesmen from the 
poverty, and feudalism that have yoked 
them for centuries. 

The Arab world is jealous of Israel's ac- 
complishments. 

It fears that this example may become 
Contagious, causing profound economic and 
social changes throughout the lands that 
serve as a bridge between Europe and Asia. 
When the Arab peoples realize that they 
have been kept in bondage by leaders who 
were only concerned with their personal 

Wealth and princely privilege they will de- 
mand greater opportunities for themselves, 
seeing with their own eyes what the Jewish 
people are building through work, and ini- 
tiative, and free faith in themselves, they 
will be challenged. as human beings to rouse 
themselves from hopeless acceptance of their 
present lot in life. 

The overlords of the Arab world stubborn- 
ly refuse to compromise. Jordan and Syria 
will not permit development of the Jordan 
River project and irrigation project proposed 
by the United States which could be of mu- 
tual benefit to all concerned. The United 
States and Mexico recently opened up such 
a joint project. New York State and Canada 
will soon begin work on a similar one, 

Syria's protest to the U. N. that Israel's 
start on a hydroelectric and irrigation proj- 
ect constitutes à threat to the peace” is far 
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fetched and a roadblock in the way of any 
possible accord. 

The Jordan is not a big river in compari- 
son with others. It won't be able to power or 
irrigate any large area, but in that part of 


the world where water is so precious any. 


such improvement is of tremendous value. 

Along part of its course this historic river 
is the boundary between Israel and Syria, 
then between Israel and Jordan, finally 
flowing through Jordan into the Dead Sea. 

Under a plan approved by the United 
States, Jordan would get more than half of 
the irrigation water, Syria would use a small 
quantity, and Israel would get what's left. 
Now Syria complains that Israel plans to di- 
vert water from the upper reaches of the 
Tiver. 

The Arab leaders don’t want to cooperate 
with Israel on anything, even if it should 
benefit, them. 

“We of the Arab world,” says the secretary 
of the eight-nation Arab League, “while 
also aware of the threat cf communism to 
our way of life, are nevertheless more imme- 
diately and directly concerned about the 
threat of further Zionist aggression.” 

The Premier of Jordan unashamedly states 
that “this government will consider no 
scheme involving departure from its policy 
of no peace with Israel.” 

It cannot be that they are afraid of the 
small population of Israel who are trying 
to make their newly regained homeland self- 
sufficient. 

It must be that they fear the progress 
being made by the young Republic in spite 
of discouraging odds. 

Fear that this shining example of what 
can be done by self-help will expose the 
bankruptcy of their own leadership, and 
force reforms within their own nations 
which they do not wish to make. 

We do not avoid the problem of the Arab 
refugees. 

It can be solved, and when it fs this issue 
which is also being used for political pur- 
poses will cease to & point of conflict. 

I believe that United Nations should 
take a hand in this matter and by pro- 
viding funds for resettlement eliminate this 
tension, that is, if the Arab leaders will 
accept help for their own people. At the 
moment there is some doubt about this, 
By keeping attention directed toward Is- 
.Tael as a supposed enemy of the Arab world 
they cover up their unwillingness or in- 
ability to lead their people along the road 
to freedom and prosperity. 

Since the armistice agreement of 1949, the 
four borders of Israel have been as hot as 
the sands of the desert, with charges and 
countercharges of infiltration and border 
raids. Until the lines are drawn perma- 
nently by the Security Council of the United 
Nations, there will be unrest, and danger 
along these frontiers. The prospect is as 
uncertain as the truce in which we find 
ourselves involved on the other side of the 
Pacific. An armistice is one thing. A peace 
agreement that will stick is sometimes more 
dificult to arrange. 

It should be plain by now that the uneasy 
situation in Palestine cannot be solved by 
the principals themselves. The U. N. must 
assume the initiative to outline permanent 
frontiers, to settle the refugee problem, to 
induce the Arabs to call off their economic 
boycott, to warn off sanctions in the event 
of any further aggression, and, as a con- 
structive step toward reducing tensions, 
provide material heip to stimulate the econ- 
omies of all nations in the Middle East. Im- 
provement in the standard of living is bound 
to relieve the pressure. ¥ 

A man from another planet, looking at 
this world as a whole, would see this prob- 
lem as part of a larger struggle. Such names 
as the United States, Russia—democracy, 
communism—might mean little to him. 
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Apart from all the emotion and the propa- 
ganda, he would understand that each would 
be justified in setting up defenses against 
possible attack from the other. 

Realistically, he would agree that the 
United States would have to have stable and 
dependable nations around the perimeter of 
the free world, where forward bases would 
be established to fend off aggression, and 
then retaliate. 

Defense is an urgent and practical matter. 

Upon it may hinge our survival. 

If we insist that our allies should follow 
our leadership in every detail, or conform to 
our way of life in every respect, we might 
wind up without any allies. 

Isimply point to the presence of Spain and 
Yugoslavia in our plans for defense, to indi- 
cate the contradictions that arise. 

A similar situation confronts us through- 
out the Middle East. 

Egyptian pride and Egyptian nationalism 
must be reckaned with. If Britain should 
have to withdraw her troops from the Suez 
Canal Zone to remove friction in that area, 
there would be a dangerous gap in the de- 
fense of this region. 

Israel and the Arab nations have the man- 
power for a combat force to fill the vacuum, 
but the rivalry between them makes cooper- 
ation unlikely for a while, and time is 
precious. 

‘Therefore, western military men now con- 
sider Turkey and Iran as the key nations in 
any Mideast defense plan. Turkey is strong 
and reliable, but Iran is having domestic 
troubles. 

My purpose in drawing this brief picture 
is to show how important it is for us to 
work for an Israeli-Arab peace. : 

Not by retreating into the past, for 
changes have come to Palestine that were 
inevitable, but by making both parties see 
that a little give-and-take will help both, 

In this connection we should be encour- 
aged by the report given to the President by 
Eric Johnston, our special envoy to the Mid- 
dle East. 

He stated that in spite of face-saving as- 
sertions that have gained widespread pub- 
licity, Israel and her Arab neighbors are 
studying “with an open mind” a United 
States-U. N. plan for unified development 
of. the Jordan River Valley's water 
resources. 

It could be that he is overoptimistic, or in- 
dulging in wishful thinking, but Mr. John- 
ston has the reputation of being a success- 
ful businessman, who has had some experi- 
ence in bringing rebellious facts Into har- 
monious adjustment. 

Anyone familiar with American history 
recalls the bitter fight that went on for 
water rights between cattlemen and home- 
steaders when settlers first moved into the 
Western States. Echoes of those bloody 
feuds are heard in many of our moving pic- 
tures of todny. 

A solution was found to that problem. In 
fairness to both claimants, as I am sure that 
reason will finally prevail on the Jordan 
River question. 

Johnston said he had “reason to believe“ 
that the governments concerned—Israel, 
Syria, Lebanon, and Jordan—would con- 
clude that the river development project 
represents “a sound and constructive ap- 
proach to some of the most critical issues 
contributing to present tensions in the area.” 

This plan is linked to a scheme for re- 
settling many of the 850.000 Palestinian 
Arabs who claim to be refugees from the 
1949 Arab-Israel war. 

Even Egypt, although not directly involved 
in the plan, indicated it might use its influ- 
ence in the Arab league, to promote co-opera= 
tion. 

Mr. Johnston estimated that the plan 
might not be accepted before late next year. 

If explosive incidents can be checked dur- 
ing that time, there is real hope that experi- 
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ence in working together, and sharing in the 
benefits of this development will eliminate 
much of the mistrust and antagonism that 
keeps this part of the Middle East in ferment. 

The United States should make it clear 
that it wants a permanent peace settlement. 


Instead of shifting its policies to the confu- 


sion of itself, and all others, it must take 
the forthright stand that it will use all of its 
political and economic influence to help 
both sides come to an agreement. 

Positive leadership in settling the refugee 
problem, and the Jordan River resources on a 
mutual-ald basis, will smooth the way for 
negotiation on other matters in dispute. 

The existence of the Israeli state is an ac- 
complished fact. Sooner or later the Arab 
nations will have to admit this reality and 
learn to live with their new and industrious 
neighbor. 

As others before them, they will come to 
realize that progress can never be stopped. 


Brooklyn Music Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, a very 
challenging and intriguing idea has re- 
cently been brought to my attention. 
Although it concerns my home Borough 
of Brooklyn, I am certain that many of 
my colleagues will find the idea interest- 
ing and may wish to bring it to the at- 
tention of civic-minded people and cul- 
tural leaders in their communities. 

It is a proposal suggested by Rabbil 
Eugene J. Sack, of Congregation Beth 
Elohim—House of God—in Brooklyn, to 
establish a music foundation in the 
Borough of Brooklyn to serve the entire 
community by making it a center of 
musical culture. Rabbi Sack envisions 
the establishment of a symphony or- 
chestra under the auspices of the music 
foundation, a cultural building in the 
new Civic Center of Brooklyn to house 
the symphony orchestra and opera, and 
a center of music and culture for people 
of all faiths and national origins. 

Rabbi Sack is a native of Gloversville, 
N. Y., where he was born in 1912. He 
was graduated from the University of 
Cincinnati in 1933 with a bachelor of 
arts degree, and was ordained as rabbi 
at the Hebrew Union College in Cincin- 
nati in 1936. His first pulpit was in 
Scranton, Pa., then for a year at To- 
peka, Kans., and later he served as as- 
sistant rabbi at Congregation Rodeph 
Shalom in Philadelphia for a period of 
8 years. In 1946 he assumed his present 
post in Brooklyn. During World War 
II. Rabbi Sack served as Army chaplain 
for 342 years and spent 1 year in New 
Guinea with the 32d Infantry Division. 

His article on the Brooklyn Music 
Foundation, published in Temple Times, 
and also an editorial dealing with the 
subject matter in the same issue are as 
follows: 

A CHALLENGING PROPOSAL For A Music 

FOUNDATION IN BROOKLYN 


(By Rabbi Eugene J. Sack) 


The musical culture, the musical will, and 
the musical genius of America has been de- 
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caying for over a quarter of a century. Iron- 
ically this decay has taken place under the 
greatest outpouring of musical sounds since 
men have had ears. 

The jukebox, radio, television, phonograph, 
have immersed us in every conceivable type 
of sound, in every conceivable place under 
every conceivable condition. 

When these inventions were first developed 
It was thought that when every child could 
listen to Beethoven in full orchestral cry 
from the very cradle onward—music would 
grow beyond all precedent. But the reverse 
has been true. 

What has happened to music in America 
is the same as what would happen to base- 
ball if there were only major leagues and 
no minor leagues. With no opportunity for 
fair- and middle-size talent, big talent would 
fail to develop. Major-league play would 
become worse and worse. People would stay 
away. Eventually the big league would dis- 
appear and all that would be left would be 
children playing sandlot ball. $ 


MELANCHOLY FACT 


In the realm of American music this night- 
mare has become a melancholy fact. In 
symphony there are only the big-league 
orchestras. In the mightiest and richest 
civilization in history you can count Amer- 
ican symphonies on your fingers. 

Gone are the hundreds of small profes- 
sional orchestras engaged by movie houses 
and vaudeville shows of the past. The show- 
boat and minstrel show and local-citizen 
band are memories of the childhood of our 
aged people. There are only 2 or 3 worth- 
while concert-artist circuits. And an artist 
must have more than talent to be placed 
on one of these circuits, 

It is necessary to get fired by Arthur God- 
frey as well. 

The churches and temples of our great city 
are filled with hundreds of voices any one of 
which could delight and thrill great au- 
diences. But there are no such audiences 
in America. And the professional instru- 
mentalists are worse off than the vocalists. 

Napoleon said that every French soldier 
carried a field marshal's baton in his knap- 
sack. My mother said that if I practiced I 
could be a Jascha Heifetz. So, I carried my 
violin case with the same secret joy that 
filled Napoleon's soldiers. 


EVERYTHING BUT TALENT 


I had everything but talent—that was a 
little sad and a little funny. But it’s no 
joke that thousands of talented youngsters 
today carry no musical instruments at all. 
It's no joke when James C. Petrillo, president 
of the American Federation of Musicians 
pleads with mothers from coast to coast by 
TV not to give their children music lessons 
because there is no career in music anymore. 

Where will our music come from? Tomor- 
row's music cannot come from the Juke boxes 
or the high-fidelity phonographs of today, or 
from Hollywood, or from Radio City. To- 
morrow's music can only come out of the 
violin cases filled with little boy's dreams of 
glory. And the little boys will not dream 
if there is mo opportunity for grown musi- 
cians to play before audiences and to pursue 
careers in music. 

Surely, if the great musicians and conduc- 
tors and composers and vocalists of today 
walk the streets, unheard, unappreciated, 
unpaid; their talent and years of devoted 
preparation wasted, there will be no music 
tomorrow. 

FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLAR GIFT 

Recognizing this profound problem the 
Rockefeller Foundation has just announced 
a $400,000 gift to the Louisville Philharmonic 
Orchestra to help maintain an outpost of 
American music to give work to musicians 
and to stimulate composers to produce new 
music. 

What's good for Louisville Is even better for 
Brooklyn in this case. But perhaps we can 
do it without Rockefeller money. Louis- 
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ville has less than half a million people. 
We have 3 million. And when it comes to 
musical tradition they are not in the same 
league. Think of the great Italian com- 
munity of Brooklyn wherein still burn the 
embers of that musical flame that makes 
Italy the most passionate lover of music 
among the people of the earth, where even 
the smaller towns each boast their civic 
operas, where music is as popular as wine. 
Brooklyn, with its Irish heart filled with wit 
and song. Brooklyn, with its great Jewish 
folk who so loved the violin that they gave 
the first half of this century nearly all of 
the greatest virtuosi. Brooklyn with its 
Academy of Music built and cherished by the 
descendants of the Dutch and English. 
Brooklyn with its great Negro people that 
breathes and lives music. 
CULTURAL BUILDING 

When we have our Brooklyn Music Foun- 
dation we can ask our government, city, State 
and Federal to build us a new music and cul- 
ture building in the new civic center in 
Cadman Plaza at the Brooklyn Bridge. 

And our bankers will give thousands of 
dollars, and our merchants, too. Because 
when people come to Brooklyn because it is 
a great new American center of culture there 
will be more money in the Brooklyn banks 
and more people buying in the stores of 
Brooklyn than today when people are fleeing 
Brooklyn because of its decadence. 

It is true that efforts have been made be- 
fore to establish a Brooklyn symphony. It 
is true that many local and worthwhile or- 
ganizations already exist such as the Brook- 
lyn Community Orchestra, the Doctors Or- 
chestra, and others. The of a 
Brooklyn Music Foundation would be to join 
all of these valiant but scattered efforts into 
one common all-out Brooklyn assault on the 
problem of the decay of our musical culture. 
And if we have failed before, and if the whole 
project is an impossible one then let us re- 
member that this is Brooklyn. This is 
America where “we do the difficult right 
away; the impossible takes a little longer.” 

Let us all together, those of us who have 
gone down trying and those who haven't 
tried yet, get together and do the job. 


HARMONIOUS PLAN 


Elsewhere on these pages there appears a 
thought-provoking and intriguing idea ad- 
vanced by a member of our board of gover- 
nors, Rabbi Eugene J. Sack. The good rabbi 
envisions a Brooklyn Music Foundation with 
the purpose of ultimately founding a Brook- 
lyn Symphony Orchestra. 

We of the Temple Club heartily applaud 
and endorse this worthwhile nonsectarian 
community endeavor. We owe it to our- 
selves and the people of Brooklyn to give 
this challenging crys the full measure 
of our support. 

Long have members of the Jewish faith 
contributed in large measure to the musical 
lore of our great Nation. It was Leopold 
Damrosch who founded the New York Sym- 
phony Society in 1873. It was as the sym- 
phony's conductor that Walter Damrosch, 
the son of Leopold Damrosch, earned the 
title of “dean of American conductors.” In 
1889 the Metropolitan Opera Co. employed 
Oscar Hammerstein to place that enterprise 
on a paying basis, and he immediately intro- 
duced opera in the English language. 

Who has not heard of the successes of 
his son, Oscar Hammerstein U? A young 
Jewish boy by the name of George Gershwin 
wrote, among other things, the first piano 
concerto created in jazz—Concerto in F. 
The list can go on and on. It behooves the 
members of the Temple Club to perpetuate 
this rich heritage, and there is no finer 
medium than the proposed Brooklyn Music 
Foundation. 

Civic-minded people of good will have a 
great opportunity to contribute richly to 
the cause of democracy by organizing this 
great musical project. What greater con- 
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tribution can be made to a free world than 
the organization of a nonsectarian symphony 
orchestra supported by the masses and rein- 
forced by public officials, civic workers, in- 
dustrialists, and philanthropists. A sym- 
phony orchestra in Brooklyn will serve not 
only as a fountainhead of culture and music 
but as a bond which will unify peoples of 
all faiths. 

The vision of thousands of people flocking 
to a beautiful opera center which would 
house a Brooklyn symphony orchestra to 
hear divine music created out of God's heart- 
strings is a dream worth dreaming and from 
which eventually will emanate a song of 
democracy dedicated to a world of peace and 
good will to all men of all faiths, 


Price Discrimination: The Greatest Enemy 
of the Litile-Business Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith an article by Richard Y. 
Giles, which appeared in Printers’ Ink 
under the heading “Washington News- 
reel“ in its August 7, 1953, issue. This 
article clearly discloses how quickly the 
Federal Trade Commission took an 
about-face recently, after the change in 
Commissioners. Before the change, a 
majority of the Commission favored car- 
Trying out the law which gives to the 
little man an equal opportunity. After 
the change in the Commission, a ma- 
jority of the Commissioners favor a 
policy that is not only detrimental but 
ruinous to the little-business man. 


It appears that big business has cap- 
tured the thinking of a majority of the 
members of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Big business does not need a 
Federal Trade Commission. It is big 
enough to look after itself. It is only 
the little fellows and independents who 
need such an official agency to protect 
their rights and interests. The little 
man is not asking for special favors. 
He is only asking for a square deal along 
with his competitors. - 


The article is as follows: 


Price Discermrmation: Has FTC KILLED 
ROBINSON-PATMAN ? 


The Federal Trade Commission has turned 
its first post-election somersault. 

The new majority—Howrey, Mason, and 
Carretta—has reversed the opinion of the old 
majority—Mead, Spingarn, and Carson—on 
the question of good falth as a defense 
against charges of price discrimination. 

As recently as March, the old majority de- 
clared in a letter to Congress that the good 
faith defense recognized as valid by the Su- 
preme Court in the Standard of Indiana case 
Pi a fatal loophole in the Robinson-Patman 


Now, in a letter signed by FTC Chairman 
¥dward F. Howrey and addressed to Senator 
Wu ran Lancer, Republican, of North Da- 
kota, chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the new majority declares that it 
accepts and approves of the Supreme Court 
decision, and would welcome passage of the 
Capehart bill putting the Supreme Court 
decision into statute. 


. The Supreme Court did not find It. 
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It is a knotty problem, this question of 
good faith, with a checkered history. There 
is no question that the Standard Oil decision 
softened the Robinson-Patman Act. It is 
not easy to determine, however, what the 
effect on competition will be, Representa- 
tive Wricht Param, Democrat, of Texas, 
father of the price discrimination law, told 
the House Judiclary Committee last week 
that the Supreme Court deolsion nullifies the 
Robinson-Patman Act— The fayored buyer 
will have a low price and independents, big 
and little, will have a higher price at the 
start of their function in competition— 
equality of opportunity will have vanished 
„ „ „ we will be right back where we were 
before the Robinson-Patman Act was passed.” 


DEFENSE: GOOD FAITH 


The legal point that the Supreme Court 
decided in January 1951 was that good faith 
is an absolute defense. This point had never 
been ruled on before. Both the Clayton Act 
and the Robinson-Patman Act allow that 
against a charge of price discrimination, good 
faith may be pleaded. Nothing herein con- 
tinued,” says the Robinson-Patman Act, 
“shall prevent a seller rebutting the prima 
facie case * by showing that this lower 
price * * * was made in good faith to meet 
an equally low price of a competitor.” 

It was never the intent of Congress, how- 
ever, said PaTMAN last week, to make this 
good faith defense an tironciad protection 
against charges of doing substantial damage 
to competition. Meeting lower prices in an 
emergency has always been legal, PATMAN 
argued, as In the case of a seller confronted 
by a competitor trying to raid his market. 
Substantial injury to competition occurs 
when a two-price level ls established as a 
day-to-day rule, and this ls what the Robin- 
son-Patman Act was to prevent. 

Whether such an interpretation fs Implicit 
im the law is something for lawyers to argue. 
The 
Court majority found, instead, that denial of 
the good-faith defense would lead to impos- 
sible difficulties in doing business, 

MATTER OF SURVIVAL 

“For example,” ssid the Court, “if a large 
customer requests his seller to meet a tempt- 
ingly low price offered to him by one of his 
seller's competitors, the seller may well find 
it essential, as a matter of business survival, 
to meet the price rather than lose a cus- 
tomer. It might be that this customer is 
the seller's only available market for the 
major portion of the seller's product, and 
that the loss of this customer would result 
in forcing a much higher unit cost and 
higher sales price upon the seller's other 
customers. There is nothing to show a con- 
gressional purpose in such a situation to 
compel the seller to choose only between 
ruinously cutting its prices to all its cus- 
tomers to match the price offered to one 
and refusing to meet the competition and 
then ruinously raising its prices to its re- 
maining customers to cover increased unit 
costs. There is, on the other hand, plain 
language and established practice which 
permits a seller * * to retain a customer 
by realistically meeting in gocd faith the 
price offered to that customer, without nec- 
essarily changing the seller's price to its 
other customers.” 

This simple and persuasive statement of 
the problem does not throw a very search- 
ing light on the actual competitive situations 
with which Patman is concerned. In the 
Standard Oil case the facts were more com- 
plicated. Standard, like other refiners selling 
in the Detroit area, sold at tank-car prices to 
wholesalers, many of whom also operated 
retail outlets. There was no question that 
Standard had lowered its tank-car prices to 
meet the realities of competition, no question 
that the tank-car customers were In a strong 
position when competing with independent 
retailers without wholesale rating, and no 
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question that the good faith defense perpe- 
tuates a two-price level in the Detroit gaso- 
line market. A similar dilemma appears 
whenever the manufacturer is selling to a 
large customer who carries on both whole- 
sale and retall operations—in other words, 
whenever he Is selling to a chain. Since the 
Robinson-Patman Act was meant to protect 
independents against chains, what protection 
is left? 


PROTECTION FOR INDEPENDENTS 


It is also hard to see what protection can 
be provided for independents against chains 
in the form of. price-discrimination legisla- 
tion that does not run up against the prob- 
lem outlined in the court's opinion. At any 
rate, the battle lines are drawn. Upholding 
the court's opinion are bills introduced by 
Senators CAPEHART, EDWIN C. JOHNSON and 
McCarran. Attacking the court's opinion is 
a bill introduced by Senator KEFAUVER. 

Now the Federal Trade Commission has 
changed sides and joined the Capehart group. 
“The view recently, but no longer, urged 
by a majority of the commission, and which 
is the basis for the Kefauver bill,” said 
chairman Howrey, “is that meeting the 
equally low price of a competitor should not 
be a defense whenever it injures competition, 
As a practical matter this completely nullifies 
the defense, and it would then never be 
available to any seller, for the Supreme 
Court has already held that every substantial 
difference in price may injure compeition, 
The view formerly expressed by the Com- 
mission * * * is withdrawn.” 

A hot political issue is in the making for 
the election year of 1954. 

Ricuarp T. Gites. 


Our Farm Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a very timely article en- 
titled “Farmers and Consumers Hurt by 
Two-Way Price Stretch” which appeared 
in the January 1954 edition of the Dem- 
ocritic Digest. This excellent article 
deals with farm policy and the develop- 
ing recession in agriculture, and I be- 
lieve it should be read carefully by every 
Member of Congress: 

FARMERS AND CONSUMERS Hurt BY Two-WaY 
PRICE STRETCH 

There exists in our economy today a pe- 

cullar situation which affects not only your 


own pocketbook, but which could also have 


very serious effects upon the future stability 
of the entire economy. That troublesome 
situation is this: 

While the prices paid to the farmer for his 
products are falling, the prices you pay for 
food and other farm products at the retall 
store are rising. 

The effects of this could be very serious. 
Obviously, if the trend continues, the farmer 
will be able to buy fewer and fewer of the 
articles manufactured in the city, because 
the farmer will have less and less to spend as 
prices fall on what he produces. 

On the other hand, if retail food prices 
keep on rising, city families sooner or later 
will find that they cannot afford to buy as 
much food as they are now buying, thus 
compounding the farmer's troubles. 
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What we all want is more food, not less. 
We want the farmer to get a fair price for 
his crops, and we want to pay 4 fair price for 
our groceries. But every day sees us moving 
farther away from both of these desirable 
goals. 

At the end of the first 9 months of Repub- 
lican rule in 20 years, this was the situation: 

Farm prices had taken their worst slump 
Since World War II. and farm income was 
down 7 percent, compared with the first 9 
months of 1952. 

Yet the cost of living had reached all- 
time highs 4 months in a row. 

The farmer was getting the smallest share 
Of the consumer's dollar he has gotten since 
World War II. and officials say there is little 
Prospect of an improvement in the farmer's 
lot. 

The big question is: When the food bin 
goes up while at the same time the farmer 
Beta less for his products, who is getting 
the extra money? 

The answer is: The middlemen—the un- 
Seen hands that process farm products Into 
the kinds of food you get at the grocery 
Store, who pack and ship it, and who sell it 
in bulk to the local grocery stores so that 
they in turn can sell it to you, the con- 
Sumer. 

The trouble is, no one knows which mid- 
dlemen get how much of that spread be- 
tween farm prices and consumer prices. All 
we know is that farm prices are falling, con- 
Sumer prices are rising, and the spread is 
rowing wider. 

We also know that the farmer is getting 
u smaller and smaller share of every dollar 
the consumer spends. While last year the 
farmer got 48 cents out of every consumer 
dollar, this year he's only getting 45 cents 
the lowest since World War Il—and the 
Agriculture Department sees no prospect of 
improvement in the farmer's lot for at least 
another year. 

The shrinking share of the farmer is evi- 
dent in a wide variety of foods the consumer 
buys every day. In dairy products, his share 
ls 4 cents below what it was last year; for 
tvery dollar the consumer is spending on 
fruits and vegetables, on milk and butter 
and on beef, the farmer is getting 3 cents 
less than he got last year. 

The growing spread between farm and con- 
Sumer prices is not confined to food. The 
Agriculture Department has estimated that 
the spread between the farm price of cotton 
going into 42 articles of clothing, and the 
retail price of those 42 articles, is slightly 
higher in the first 6 months of 1953 than 
it was during 1952, and the farmer's share of 
every dollar the consumer spent on those 42 
articies of clothing was down from 14 cents 
In 1952 to only 12% cents in the first halt 
Of 1953. 

The same is true of tobacco products. 
Since July 1952 the spread between the farm 
And consumer price on a pound of leaf to- 
bacco has risen to record heights. Two- 
thirds of the increase went to middlemen, 
the other third to higher Federal and State 
excisè taxes. 

Some or all of the increased middlemen's 
charzes may be accounted for by higher costs, 
and the middlemen's profits may not be up 
as much as these increased margins indicate. 
In some cases there are indications that this 
is not the case. A recent report of the Secu- 
tities and Exchange Commission showed that 
the profits of food processors after taxes 
Went up 18 percent—from $186 million to 
$219 million—between the first 3 months and 
the second 3 months of 1953. Their profits 
had already risen 11 percent, after taxes, be- 
tween the first half and the last half of 1952. 

Similarly, the after-tax profits of tobacco 
Manufacturers, which had risen 7 percent 
between the last half of 1951 and the last 
half of 1952, rose another 25 percent between 
the first and second quarters of this year. 
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The point is, though, that no one can tell 
Just who is getting the lion’s share of the 
added spread between farm and consumer 
prices without a careful study. 

Such a study was proposed over a year ago 
by President Truman when he directed the 
Federal Trade Commission to make a detailed 
study of just who gets each cent of each 
doliar the consumer spends on bread, flour, 
milk, butter, cigarettes, and fertilizer. And 
in the budget he presented to Congress last 
January he requested $186,000 for the Federal 
Trade Commission to carry out the study. 

But when the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee acted on the FIC funds bill it not 
only cut out the $186,000, it took the pains 
to add to the bill what they call a “rider” 
forbidding the FTC to use any of its funds 
to try to ind out what happens to the con- 
sumer's dollar. 

When the bill got to the Senate, an effort 
was made to strike out this rider so as to 
permit the study to go ahend. The move 
was defeated, 45 to 30. Out of the 45 votes 
to kill the study, 36 came from the Republi- 
can side of the alsle, and 25 of the 30 votes 
to save the study came from Democratic 
Senators, 

So the consumer dollar study has been 
killed—for this year at least (although after 
cattle prices had taken a dramatic nose- 
dive, Agriculture Secretary Benson an- 
nounced he was golng to look into the farm- 
to-consumer spread on meat products alone). 

With the FTC. study dead, several Sen- 
ators, Including Montana's Jantes MURRAY, 
are pressing for a congressional study of 
the farm-to-consumer price spread, and Sen- 
ator GILLETTE, of Iowa, and many of his col- 
leagues are contihuing thelr fight to have 
Congress establish a congressional committee 
on consumer interests. So far, however, 
these pleas have appeared to fall on deaf 
ears. 

The Democratic Digest believes that it Is 
to your interest that our Government find 
out why farm prices are dropping while 
grocery. prices are rising. The situation poses 
an ugly problem, which cannot be met with- 
cut a clear understanding of the facts. The 
dangers to the economy if we just drift and 
let the spread between farm prices and gro- 
cery prices keep on growing are obvious 
ultimately it would bring depression and 
great hardship to farmer and consumer 
alike. But it appears that unless the Ameri- 
can consumers get behind the proposals to 
study this problem, there will be no facts, no 
action, just drift. 


Edward E. Jaffee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an excellent 
eulogy which appeared in the editorial 
column of the Daily Evening Item, Lynn, 
Mass., on January 18, 1954, in reference 
to the unfortunate passing of the city 
editor of the Essex County publication. 
I know that in my humble capacity that 
there is nothing that I can add to this 
beautiful tribute, which was evidently 
written by one of his close associates on 
that newspaper. 

I am satisfied in my mind that this 
news item has covered my thoughts on 
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the late Edward E. Jaffee and that very 
little can be said in addition to this state- 
ment. Although my acquaintanceship 
with Ed Jaffee was of short duration I 
had an opportunity to observe this young 
man on several occasions. I took par- 
ticular notice of his ability some time 
ago as he was presiding at one of the 
meetings and banquets conducted by the 
B'nai B'rith, an organization which was 
close to his heart. 

I admiréd him as a friendly, upright, 
and conscientious person. He was a quiet 
and modest gentleman at all times. He 
was a leader in the fraternal and civic 
life of the city of Lynn. an outstanding 
newspaperman, an excellent organizer, a 
leader in all of his undertakings. I, 
together with the people of greater Lynn 
wish to extend our sincere and deepest 
sympathy to his wife and the members 
of his family, knowing deep down in our 
hearts that due to his contribution on 
this earth, he will enjoy eternal hap- 
piness. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

EDWARD E. JAFFEE 

Edward E. Jaffee, city editor of the Item 
who died today, was truly a newspaperman's 
newspaperman, He would have asked no 
finer tribute. 

He had a wholesome and abiding pride in 
his profession and a craftsman’s passion for 
perfection and detail, He was incapable of 
slovenly work himself and by the mere power 
of example discouraged it in those who came 
under his supervision. Few stories that 
came to his desk did not leave it better 
because of his editorial alertness and his 
faculty for converting a lifeless phrase or 
sentence into one with impact, clarity. and 
sparkle. 

Even after nearly a quarter century of 
continuous journalistic service, newspaper- 
ing still had something of the same roman- 
tic auro for Ed Jaffee that it did when he 
began his career as a student correspondent 
for a Worcester paper while still an under- 
graduate at Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 
He was never bored by his job; each day un- 
folded for him new adventure, new exper- 
fence in an ever-fascinating calling. He 
brought to each task the enthusiasm of the 
novice tempered by the judgment and re- 
straint of the veteran. e 

Imbued with strong civic consciousness, 
he found time to serve in Important posts in 
the B'nai B'rith, the Lynn YMHA (now 
the Lynn Jewish Community Center), the 
Boston Anti-Defamation League and as a 
member of the Swampscott Finance Com- 
mittee. An able speaker, he had presented 
his popular “rumor clinic’ program before 
countless organizations in eastern Massa- 
chusetts. He was also active for a number 
of years in the American Newspaper Guild. 
His energy, stamina and versatility seemed 
inexhaustible. 

To his associates in the Item's newsroom 
it seems unbelievable that Ed Jaffee has 
written his last story and edited his final 
piece of copy, even though some months ago 
it became known to the staff that his ill- 
ness had been diagnosed as leukemia and 
that its termination must inevitably be fatal. 
Those doleful tidings remained a closely 
guarded secret throughout the months that 
followed, and when Ed made his recurrent 
visits to his desk, performing his tasks only 
by sheer courage and nraintaining his wan- 
ing strength only by repeated blood trans- 
fusions, not a single coworker let drop the 
slightest hint of the real nature of his ill- 
ness. 

An incident which occurred at Lynn Hos- 
pital during the early part of his final ill- 
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ness pointed up two facets of Ed Jaffees 
character. As he was awaiting a blood trans- 
fusion, a Lynn fireman who had been ser- 
fously injured in the performance of his 
duty, was brought into the same room, also 
for a transfusion. Forgetting his own dis- 
comfort, Ed solaced the fireman, assured 
him he would feel much better after the 
treatment and chatted with him about the 
details of the fire. Before he got through, 
Ed had full details for a news story for 
the Item. He never disregarded the tradi- 
tions of his calling, despite repeated efforts 
by the Item management to get him to re- 
main at home and forget his job. 

The Item has lost a talented, diligent and 
popular employee in Ed Jaffee’s death, and 
the Greater Lynn community a dedicated 
civic worker. The sympathy of this news- 
paper goes out to his family in full meas- 
ure, accompanied by an expression of admir- 
ation for Ed's wife, Mrs. Ruth E. Jaffee, who 
for the past several months heroically car- 
ried on while her heart was heavy with a 
dread secret that she dare not divulge to her 
beloved husband and their two young sons. 
With Milton, one can also say to her: "They 
also serve who only stand and wait.” 


Award of Government Contracts to 
Foreign Manufacturers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I hold 
in my hand two telegrams I received late 
yesterday afternoon. The telegrams 
protest against the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers entertaining bids from a Japanese 
firm on contracts for purchase of tur- 
bines and other equipment for the new 
powerhouse at The Dalles, Oreg., power 
project. The telegrams read as follows: 
Hon. Jon F. SHELLEY, 

House Office Building: 

Associated Press release January 12 Indi- 
cates Japanese firm low bidder turbine gov- 
erhors the Dalles Dam powerhouse invita- 
tion CIVENG 35-026-54-58. This company 
vigorously protests award Government con- 
tracts foreign manufacturers while Amer- 
ican concerns subject wage and hour regu- 
lation that do not apply foreign concerns. 
To ignore such inequity would mean even- 
tual elimination American concerns from 
field Government contracts. 

CLOYD GRAY, 
W. R. Aus Co, 


stima? 


Congressman J. SHELLEY, 
House Office Building: 

Policy on part of Corps of Engineers of 
entertaining bids by foreign companies for 
turbine and allied equipment required for 
west coast power development is posing seri- 
ous threat for American industry. Because 
of differential in wage rates impossible for 
local industry to compete. Situation brought 
to head by récent disclosure of bids received 
by Portland District Corps of Engineers for 
the Dalles powerhouse in which Japanese 
firm submitted low bid. If Government 
adopts policy of awarding such jobs to for- 
eign competition net effect will be to com- 
pletely destroy local manufacturers because 
of recognized inability to compete due to fac- 
tors stated above. Urge your support in for- 
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mulating policy which will protect American 
industry. Western States now faced with 
serious problems arising from increasing un- 
employment due to cutbacks in Government 
jobs. Your cooperation in securing for 
American industry protection it is entitled 
to will be greatly appreciated. 
Mito G. SPAICH, 
Vice President and General Manager, 
American Forge Co. 


Mr. Speaker, this is not the first time 
in recent months that I have been forced 
to protest vigorousiy to the Corps of En- 
gineers against an award of a substantial 
contract to a foreign firm. I hope that 
the proper congressional committees will 
take action to assure that it is the last. 
We are spending enough American dol- 
lars abroad on our various overseas pro- 
grams without asking foreign competi- 
tors to come over here and compete di- 
rectly with American industry on Gov- 
ernment projects here at home. 

The objections raised against this 
Corps of Engineers policy by Mr. Gray 
and Mr. Spaich are completely valid. 
The United States, through the coordi- 
nated efforts of labor, industry, and the 
Government has established the world’s 
highest standards of pay and working 
conditions for labor in industry. These 
standards are protected by legislation we 
ourselves have enacted. There is no 
excuse for permitting the Corps of Engi- 
neers or any other Government agency 
to be a party to actions which penalize 
American industry for maintaining these 
standards. That is exactly what the 
engineers are doing when they ask low- 
labor-cost-foreign firms to bid on con- 
tracts in competition with the high-pay- 
scale American firms. 

If we were not faced with a critical un- 
employment problem and a prospective 
depression there would still be no justi- 
fication for letting Government con- 
tracts on domestic procurements abroad. 
But what can the Secretary of the Army 
be thinking of when he even considers 
sending work out of the country at this 
critical time? Has he not heard of the 
many industrial areas in the United 
States that have been officially classed 
as depressed areas with heavy unem- 
ployment? Has he not heard of the 
President's recent directive ordering 
placement of Government contracts in 
these areas? In the face of these con- 
ditions we find the Corps of Engineers 
placing a contract 7,000 miles away. 
How inconsistent can you get? 

Perhaps there is some consistency in 


_the situation, as far as administration 


policy isconcerned. A great part of their 
highly publicized economy program has 
had the effect, if not the aim, of econ- 
omizing highly necessary programs to 
death. We now find a Government pol- 
icy which, if pursued, will economize 
American industry out of business. It 
will also build up our unemployment 
rolls and create more surplus labor areas, 
and before we know it our so-called re- 
cession will have snowballed into a full- 
scale depression. Perhaps the adminis- 
tration should recall some of the 
economists they have lopped off the pay- 
roll if they themselves cannot grasp the 
simple economic facts as to how depres- 
sions start. 
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Mr. Speaker, I do not yet have the full 
facts regarding award of the Dalles 
power project turbine contract. But if 
the facts are as stated in the telegrams I 
have read to the House, the appropriate 
committees should go into the situation 
immediately and exhaustively with a 
view toward nipping this practice in the 
bud. We cannot stand by and permit our 
hard won wage-and-hour standards to 
be undermined. We cannot stand by 
and let American industry take a kick in 
the teeth from shortsighted Government 
Officials intent on saving a few dollars- 
today and without the vision to see the 
effect tomorrow will reveal. 


Service to Humanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1954 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
January 16 issue of the Escanaba Daily 
Press, Escanaba, Mich. Mr. J. J. Herbert, 
an outstanding citizen of the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, has been most 
active for many years in promoting med- 
ical research and health education, and 
in rendering service to the medical pro- 
fession of Michigan. It is a particularly 
fitting tribute for a man who is himself 
not a doctor, but a lawyer. 

The article follows: 


STATE Honors ror J. J. HERBERT RECOGNIZES 
SERVICE To HUMANITY 


The entire Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
and the many friends of J. J. Herbert, 
throughout Michigan join in congratulations 
to the Manistique attorney for the signal 
honor accorded him this week by the 
Michigan Heaith Council. 

Attorney Herbert was selected for special 
tribute in recognition of his work over a 
period of many years in promoting medical 
research and health education and in ren- 
dering service to the medical profession 
of Michigan. It is a particularly fitting trib- 
ute for a man who is himself not a doctor 
but a lawyer. 

Mr. Herbert has been legal adviser for the 
Michigan Medical Society for many years. 
His interest in medical research, his position 
as counsel for the doctors and his service as 
regent of the University of Michigan, one 
of the great medical research centers of the 
country, all are combined in a unity of pur- 
pose by Mr. Herbert for contributing to the 
betterment of mankind through develop- 
ments in the field of medical research, 

It is characteristic of Mr. Herbert's modesty 
that many of his friends in his home town 
and neighboring communities who have 
known Joe Herbert for years as an out- 
standing attorney were not as aware of his 
contributions in the field of medicine until 
the Michigan Health Council focused state- 
wide attention on Mr. Herbert by the signal 
honor accorded to him in Saginaw Thurs- 
day night. 

It is an honor well deserved and appro- 
priate recognition of services rendered. 


Young Farmers Must Take Leadership * 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith the following speech 
which I delivered before the young 
farmer group of the Future Farmers of 
America in Kansas City, Mo., on the 
evening of October 16, 1953: 

I appreciate sincerely the honor of being 
on your program tonight and welcome this 
opportunity to discuss with you some of the 
problems and questions which are confront- 
ing the farmers of our country at this time. 

I come to you directly from a series of 
hearings which the House Committee on 
Agriculture is conducting in all the agri- 
cultural areas of this country during the 
interim between congressional sessions. So 
far the committee has conducted 
in New England and in the middle South 
and Southeast. This week and a part of 
next we are in the Middle West. Just a few 
hours ago I left our hearing in Des Moines 
to take a plane for Kansas City, and early 
tomorrow morning I will fly to Bloomington, 
II., to participate in our hearing there. 
This series of hearings and conferences will 
conclude next Tuesday in Columbus, Ohio. 
Later we will go to the Mountain and Pacific 
Coast States and still later we will conclude 
our field hearings in the Southwest with 
meetings in at least three farm centers in 
that area. 

The purpose of our hearings is threefold— 
First, we want all members of our commit- 
tee to have the opportunity to become fa- 
miliar with agriculture in a nationwide way. 
We feel that far from being one big indus- 
try, agriculture embraces a number of in- 
dustries some of which are in competition 
with each other or have conflicts of inter- 
est between them. We feel that we will not 
be in a position to deal with the many prob- 
lems confronting agriculture at this time 
unless we know of the problems existing in 
all parts of the Nation. 

Second we want to hear from farmers 
themselves as to their views on farm prob- 
lems, policies, and programs. This is in 
accord with President Eisenhower's idea of 
bringing farm programs closer to the farm- 
ers themselves. Our committee feels that 
since farmers themselves know more about 
their problems and needs than anyone else 
could possibly know, the ideas and sugges- 
tions relating to Government policies on 
agriculture should come directly from the 
grassroots. 

A third reason why we feel that these hear- 
ings are a good time is that they tend to 
bring the Government closer to the people 
themselves. To most people the Govern- 
ment at Washington is something remote 
and nebulous. You may know your own 
Congressman or 1 or 2 Government officials, 
but you don’t feel that you really have a 
voice or a part in what goes on there. In 
our hearings we are trying to bring a part 
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of the Congress into direct contact with the 
people themselves. I think that's worth- 
while. 

While our hearings have not progressed 
to the point where the committee feels that 
it is ready to announce any conclusions or 
findings, we have gone far enough to realize 
that the farmers of this country are keenly 
aware of their problems and want to have a 
part in formulating any necessary Govern- 
ment programs to meet them. 

Our efforts, of course, along the line of 
ascertaining farm sentiment and ideas, are 
only a part of what is being done in that 
field. The Department of Agriculture is 
conducting a study of our present farm pro- 
grams and of the problems confronting agri- 
culture, which in its scope, goes farther than 
we have ever gone before. The Secretary 
of Agriculture has asked the great farm 
organizations of this country to get in touch 
with their members and secure their ideas 
and views as to what our agriculture program 
should be in the future. 

In view of all of these efforts I think it 
can safely be said that when the next ses- 
sion of Congress begins its consideration of 
agricultural legislation, it will have before 
it more definite concrete information on the 
subject than any Congress has ever pos- 
sessed. It will have, in addition, the ac- 
cumulated experience which comes of 20 
years of farm programs. 

Of course, the problems of agriculture com- 
prise only a part of the difficulties which 
confront this country and the world today. 
We are living in trying times. World- 
shaking events, or what would have been 
considered world-shaking events in the past, 
have become commonplace. Nationally and 
internationally it seems that all of our prob- 
lems today are big ones. We are forced to 
think and talk in global terms. Government 
has become bigger and bigger—too big, I am 
sure most of us think. We talk in terms 
of billions where it used to be millions. 

There are great and powerful forces at 
work in the world today. This is one of 
the periods of history when mankind, as 
a whole, is inclined to seek new ideologies; 
when many things that were formerly ac- 
cepted as inevitable are being questioned. 
Perhaps the greatest change that has taken 
place in the world picture has been the 
end of colonialism. Great new nations have 
been established throughout the world 
many of them without the benefit of expe- 
rienced political leadership and composed of 
people who have had no experience what- 
ever in self-government. Some of these na- 
tions have tremendous population problems, 
Many of them are poverty stricken although 
they may have great undeveloped natural 
resources. Hunger and disease are univer- 
sally prevalent. Thus, these nations consti- 
tute a fertile field for Communist meddling 
and interference, something which we, as 


The world has survived similar periods of 
stress before and it will this one. Our Na- 
tion has successfully met many crises in 
the past. I think we might well compare 
the condition of our country today with that 
a ship at sea in a heavy storm. There 
nothing that can be done to diminish 
the storm. It must blow itself out. The 
problem is how to manage the ship so that 


it will ride out the storm safely. That is 
primarily the problem of those who have the 
responsibility of government, but it is also 
the problem of all of us, because this is 
truly a country where the people rule. It 
is a situation which requires understanding, 
foresight, and above everything else, patience 
because there is no quick or easy solution 
of these great problems which confront us, 

Agriculture, as an industry, has been af- 
fected by the great forces I have mentioned, 
and, in addition, it has its own peculiar 
problems. Ever since 1940, agriculture has 
felt the stimulus of war and inflation. In 
the main, these years have been good years 
for those engaged in agriculture. They have 
placed great responsibilities on the part of 
our farmers and they have responded mag- 
nificently to those responsibilities. Upon 
the request of their Government, they have 
increased their production almost 40 percent 
above prewar levels. They have shifted their 
type and mode of farming in many cases. 
Farm income during this period went to the 
highest level ever known, partly because of 
higher price levels, and partly because of in- 
creased productivity brought about by 
increased mechanization and better farming 
methods as well as long hours and hard 
work on the part of farmers and their 
families. 

But now we have entered into a period 
where the effects of war and inflation have 
just about spent themselves as far as agri- 
culture is concerned. As a matter of fact, 
we are in about the same situation now that 
we were in 1948 and 1949, when the effects of 
World War II were passing. The Korean war 
and its inflation changed all that, however, 
and brought about the highest level of farm 
prices we have ever known. 

There has been a steady decline in farm 
prices from the high point of February 1951. 
This would not be serious if the prices of 
things which farmers buy had declined in 
proportion. That is where the squeeze comes 
in. However, I think we should take en- 
couragement from the fact that in recent 
months the parity ratio has remained about 
the same. Farm prices on the average are 
now 93 percent of parity, which, of course, 
means they are 7 percent less than what we 
have come to consider a fair price. This 
shows that an adjustment is taking placé, 
but it is nothing like as sharp and as serious 
an adjustment as we have usually had fol- 
lowing a period of war and inflation. It is a 
long way from a de 

Of course, one reason that farm prices have 
declined, and the principal reason aside from 
the fact that we are adjusting to a peace- 
time economy, is that we have large sup- 
plies of many farm products. The supply of 
wheat and cattle, for instance, is the greatest 
ever known. Corn and other feed grains are 
in about the same category. The supply of 
fats and oils is tremendous, and we have 
ample stocks of many other agricultural 
commodities. 

I do not refer to these supplies as sur- 
pluses. I prefer to consider them reserves. 
I think we are fortunate to have them, and 
yet I think we must all recognize that the 
time can come when reserves become sọ 
large as to become unmanageable. It then 
becomes a problem of how to handle them. 

The fact that these large supplies of farm 
commodities have not further lowered prices 
is due to two things. The first is our basic 
price-support program which has held the 
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prices of the basic commodities and some 
other commodities to a fairly high level. 
The second is our increased population and 
the fact that we have more people employed 
now at good wages than we ever had before 
in our history. This greater buying power 
has kept up the prices of most commodities 
which are not supported. 

Our problem now is to make our adjust- 
ments in shifting to a peacetime economy 
in such a way as to cause the least harm. 

One thing which we must take into con- 
sideration is that our export markets have 
declined a third during the past year, and 
when that happens we begin to see how 
important foreign markets are to our agri- 
cultural economy. 

I think these are times which require a 
firm, strong policy in agriculture as far as 
Government is concerned. I do not believe 
the Federal Government can afford to over- 
look the fact that, particularly during this 
period of adjustment, it must furnish leader- 
ship in helping farmers to solve their prob- 
lems, and one way to give such help is to 
furnish the machinery which will help 
farmers do the things which they cannot 
do themselves. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. While 
‘we have many problems in agriculture now— 
more than we have had since the beginning 
of World War Iil—yet I think we can take a 
lot of comfort in the feeling that the overall 
situation is good. It is good primarily be- 
‘cause we are a growing, dynamic nation with 
a rapidly increasing population and a steady 
upswing in our standard of living. Our con- 
sumption of food and other agricultural 
products is steadily increasing. This is true 
not only because we have more consumers 
but because per capita consumption is far 
higher now than before the war. As long 
as our people have the buying power, I am 
sure that they will insist not only on main- 
taining but increasing their present stand- 
ards of living and eating. 

Not only is our own population and con- 
sumption increasing but world population is 
growing more rapidly than the world's food 
supply. There will be more people going to 
bed hungry tonight than on any previous 
night in the world’s history. This is a cause 
of profound concern. We all know that 
hungry people are dangerous people and that 
they are easily exploited by purveyors of 
Communist and Fascist ideologies. 

During the years following the end of 
World War II we used agricultural commodi- 
ties as very effective instruments of foreign 
policy. It seems to me it is desirable to con- 
tinue to do so. Thus while we may at the 
present time have what appears to be sur- 
pluses of agricultural commodities, yet when 

our own increase in population is considered 
and when we keep in mind that two-thirds 
of the world’s people are seriously under- 
nourished, our surpluses appear to be small 
indeed. 

It seems to me that if our future agricul- 
tural policy is to be successful and meet the 
needs of our people it must be based upon 
two things: One is to increase the produc- 
tivity of our farms through conservation, 
flood prevention, production research, and 
increased mechanization. The other is to 
carry out whatever steps are n to 
bring about a reasonable stability of farm 
prices. These objectives tie into each other 
because farmers cannot increase their pro- 
ductivity with all the costs and risks which 
that entails undér present conditions unless 
they have an assurance of stable prices and 
income, 

If the objective of our policy is to expand 
production to an extent necessary to main- 
tain our present or a better standard of 
living, then it is obvious that we must con- 
sider our capabilities from the standpoint 
of soil and water resources. 

We must keep in mind that for all prac- 
tical purposes we have in this country today 
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about as many acres of good land as we will 
ever have. Some new land will be brought 
into use through reclamation, mostly at a 
rather high cost, but this new land will be 
counterbalanced by the good land that goes 
out of use through the expansion of our 
highways, the building of airports, the con- 
struction of dams and reservoirs, and the 
normal expansion of our cities, All this 
means that expanded production can come 
only from increased productivity per acre. 

At the present time our population is 
increasing at the rate of 1½ percent per 
year. That means that if we are simply 
going to maintain our present standards we 
must increase the productivity of our ex- 
isting acres by at least 144 percent per year. 
This calls for the utmost that we can do 
in the development of soil and water con- 
servation, in the field of production research, 
in the development of further mechaniza- 
tion and in expanding educational programs 
to make all the information developed 
through research available in a practical and 
usable form to the farmers of this country. 

We must do everything possible to improve 
our marketing and transportation systems. 

We must expand and develop the neg- 
lected field of marketing research. Much 
can be done in that field and I am pleased 
to note that Secretary Benson in his reor- 
ganization of the Department is emphasizing 
marketing research and marketing services 
and the expansion and deyelopment of mar- 
kets for farm commodities, both at home 
and abroad. This is a field in which the 
Congress has been considerably ahead of the 
Department of Agriculture in the past. 

And we must not overlook the fact that 
if farmers are to be able to meet the great 
demands which this country will be placing 
on them in the years ahead, they must have 
some assurance of a stable income. In spite 
of improved and more efficient methods, in 
spite of all our research and education, it 
seems likely that capital investment as well 
as operating expenses in the field of agricul- 
ture will continue to increase. 

It is going to cost money to restore the 
fertility of our soll. Farmers are going to 
have to buy more equipment. The better 
farming methods that they will follow to im- 
prove and maintain the productivity of our 
land will be added expense. This means that 
we cannot overlook the financial side of agri- 
culture. Our policies must be such as to 
give the farmer more assurance of stability 
of income. If he is to do his job he must 
have some assurance that if he produces all 
that we need, and a reasonable reserve for 
safety, he will not be wiped out by sudden 
and sharp drops in prices due to the fact 
that a bountiful season has caused farmers 
to produce more—perhaps only a little 
more—than the current market can absorb. 

Iam sure that all of you are familiar with 
most of the important questions which our 
committee is considering in connection with 
its study of the agricultural situation. In 
the course of our hearings we have asked 
farmers to consider with us a number of 
questions. Some of the more important of 
these are as follows: 

Do farmers favor a price-support program 
of 90 percent of parity on storable commodi- 
ties although this means controls on mar- 
keting and production at least part of the 
time and possibly all of the time on some 
commodities? 

Would a flexible price-support program 
ranging from 75-90 percent of parity adjust 
production and require less controls over 
the operations of farmers than the present 
$0-percent supports on basic commodities? 

Would producers of such storable com- 
modities as wheat and cotton prefer to try 
a two-price system that would avoid restric- 
tions on production? Under such a system 
that part of the crop consumed in this coun- 
try would get support prices based on parity 
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and the export part would go at the lower 
world price. 

Of the perishable farm commodities, only 
dairy products are now subject to mandatory 
price support. In view of the difficulties of 
stabilizing supplies of perishable products, 
such as fruits, vegetables, and animal prod- 
ucts, should the Government attempt a 

Pea i age at program in this field? 
ow can the program for the dairy industry 
be improved? 

What suggestions do you have for long- 
range stabilization of prices for the livestock 
industry? 

A large factor in the increase in supplies 
of farm products has been the falling off of 
exports of wheat, cotton, tobacco, and other 
products, Unless export markets are re- 
stared and expanded, major adjustments 
must be made in the production of these and 
other important crops. What changes, if 
any, should be made in our foreign-trade 
program? 

The need for better integration of soil and 
water conservation activities is generally rec- 
ognized. What is the best approach to this 
program? What part should Government 
payments for conservation practices play? 
Would Government-insured loans by banks 
and other private lending agencies at reason- 
able interest running up to 10 years speed 
up conservation work? 

What do farmers think of Federal all-risk 
crop insurance now operating on an experi- 
mental basis in over 900 counties? Are they ` 
willing to pay for this insurance, and do they 
want this program expanded? 

Do farmers now have adequate sources of 
credit and on satisfactory terms? 

Should we give greater encouragement to 
research to find new uses for farm products? 
How much would expanded marketing re- 
search help in bringing about better prices? 

These are only some of the many questions 
upon which we are seeking to obtain farmers’ 
views. It will be noted that they deal with 
programs as well as policies, and perhaps 
more with the former than the latter. I 
think the general implication in these ques- 
tions is that there will not be any great 
change in farm policy but that we are look- 
ing for better and more effective ways of 
carrying out the policies which are already 
in effect, 

In what I have been saying to you I have 
spoken as if Congress determined agricul- 
tural policy. It does, of course, make final 
decisions as to those policies. But ina coun- 
try like our own the real decisions as to 
policies must be made by the people them- 
selves, 

Our agricultural policy in the past has 
been the result of the thinking and work 
of many individuals and groups. The farm 
organizations have contributed their part. 
The land-grant colleges, both directly and 
indirectly, have wielded much influence, 
The scientists and economists in the De- 
partment of Agriculture have done much, 
The agricultural press has done its part. 
We expect to call again on all of these groups 
for the many suggestions and great assist- 
ance which they can give us. 

Farmers themselves are today in a better 
position to advise as to farm policies than 
ever before and we are expecting them to 
play a major part in our revisions in the 
next session. 

Consumers also will be heard, because 
their interests must be considered. 

Members of Congress will work hard to 
weld and forge the ideas and suggestions 
which come to us Into legislative form. 

Let me repeat again that we in Congress 
want the help of all of you in our recon- 
sideration and evaluation of farm policy and 
programs. I hope that you will not only 
make your contribution in the discussions 
which are going on here, but by passing on 
to our committee any further suggestions 
_and ideas which you might have. 
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The American farmer in these recent years 
has been faced with a great challenge. I 
think he has responded to it in a magnifi- 
cent way. The fact that a little over 15 
percent of our people can produce enough 
food and fiber for themselves and all the 
rest of us permits the other 85 percent to 
carry on industry, education, the arts and 
sciences, the professions, and all other ac- 
tivities of á civilized nation, thus making 
possible all of those things which give us 
a richer and better life in every way. In 
no other nation does this occur to the extent 
that it does in America, 

We on the Committee on Agriculture feel 
that the farm problem is everybody's prob- 
lem. We think that consumers have just 
as big and as definite a stake in agricultural 
prosperity as do farmers. We think it is of 
the utmost importance to them that the 
financial rewards of farmers be such as to 
retain on the land efficient, practical, and 


productive farmers so that the American 


people may maintain and improve their 
present standard of living, and that the fer- 
tility and productivity of our soil may be 
increased so as to produce enough for the 
2½ million new consumers whom we are 
adding to our population every year. 

But I am afraid that all too small a num- 
ber of our nonfarm people understand the 
problems of the farmer and the importance 
to the Nation of a fair farm policy, imple- 
mented by sound, practical programs. 

‘That is where a group like your own has a 
great opportunity. The need for leadership 
in all fields was never greater than it is to- 
day. It is particularly important in the field 
of agriculture. And we need especially the 
leadership of youth. I have already referred 
to the tremendous changes which have taken 
place in agriculture in recent years. I re- 
marked just the other day that anyone who 
had left the farm 20 years ago and who went 
back there now without having had close 
contact in the meantime would be absolutely 
at a loss as to how to conduct farming 
operations. 

There has been a good deal of comment in 
recent years about our aging farm popula- 
tion. In other words the percentage of farm- 
ers in the older age groups seems to be greater 
than might be expected to be the case. Agri- 
culture today with its high degree of mechan- 
ization and its use of improved methods is 
particularly a young man’s job. 

There are many reasons why young men 
find it difficult to get a start in agriculture 
in these times. One of them of course is the 
financial reason—the large amount of capital 
which is required. I think that one of the 
soundest farm programs which we could 
establish and one that perhaps is needed 
more than any other would be to make it 
easier for young people to secure a start in 
agriculture. I can assure you that that is a 
matter to which our committee is giving its 
most sincere consideration. 

Groups like your own, with your intense 
interest in agriculture, your knowledge of 
modern techniques, are particularly fitted to 
undertake leadership in agriculture. In fact 
you are going to have to take it. And meet- 
ings of this kind which develop leadership 
are important not only to you but to the 
country as a whole. You can help the non- 
farming people in this country to learn more 
about the problems and to have a more sym- 
pathetic interest toward those problems. 
And as active alert young men you are in a 
position to secure an understanding of the 
problems of other segments of oúr popula- 
tion. Both are important because our future 
as a nation depends in a large measure upon 
unity—how well all of us put our shoulders 
to the wheel and work together as citizens 
to solve the many serious problems which 
will continue to confront the Nation. 

I know that you must sometimes have the 
feeling I do—that some of these problems 
are so great as to defy solution. Certainly 
they constitute a tremendous challenge to 
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all of us. They can be solved only if all of 
us— farmers, businessmen, workers, Govern- 
ment officials, men, and women everywhere— 
do our part, The President and Congress 
alone cannot make the great decisions and 
find the right answers to the critical ques- 
tions which confront us without the help of 
patriotic citizens everywhere. 


Honest Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
by Thurman Sensing: 

Honest MONEY 
(By Thurman Sensing) 

There is one fundamental fact which the 
people of this country should realize once 
and for all—that we cannot have a thor- 
oughly sound economy again until we have 
honest money to back it. 

We have not had an honest dollar now 
for 20 years—and we still do not have it. 
Until we get it, it will be exceedingly difficult 
to keep the politicians—and we mean the 
politicians of either party—from spending 
and squandering the people's money. 

A gold standard and a redeemable cur- 
rency are the only policemen that can keep 
the politicians from doing these things. 

It is difficult for some people to understand 
why a gold standard is necessary. What a 
gold standard actually means is an honest 
standard. It means the dollar has a tangible 
value back of it—not just a printing press. 
If something else could be used as well as 
gold, then it could replace gold as a standard 
and have the same effect. Throughout his- 
tory. however, nothing has yet been found 
so universally adaptable as gold for this 
p , and it is therefore only sensible to 
continue to use it. 

The main thing to be noted is that urging 
a return to a gold standard is a matter of 
morals; it is a matter of honesty between a 
government and its people, 

When our Government abandoned the gold 
standard in 1933, it robbed the people of 
40 percent of their savings. The Govern- 
ment, by this act, violated sanctity of con- 
tract and repudiated its pledged promise to 
the people, It took from the people their 
gold—which they had earned and which they 
owned and which was theirs—and since then, 
just as is the case in Russia, the people of 
this country have not been allowed to own 
gold. Since then our dollar has been a piece 
of paper that is a dollar simply because the 
Government says it is a dollar. 

The submission by the people to this dis- 
honest act by their Government and their ac- 
ceptance of an irredeemable paper currency 
illustrates more significantly perhaps than 
any other of our activity in recent 
years the tendency of the people to surrender 
control of their affairs to the Government. 
And it might be noted at this point that 
taking over control of the money supply is 
always one of the first steps taken by any 
government in gaining complete control over 
the people. 

This control of the money supply enabled 
the Government of the past 20 years to pay 
no attention to the national debt, to pay no 
attention to a balanced budget. The Gov- 
ernment simply ran the printing press at 
Tull speed and with the money thus pro- 
duced granted unlimited favors to unlimited 
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numbers of persons, both at home and 
abroad. 

As a result, of course, the value of the dol- 
lar constantly depreciated. The money 
which the people now receive for the Goy- 
ernment bonds they purchased 20 years ago 
has less than half the purchasing power 
of the money with which they bought the 
bonds. The insurance policies being paid 
now provide less than half the security that 
they were bought to provide 20 years ago. 

The platform of the present administra- 
tion advocated the restoration of a domestic 
economy “of such stability as will permit 
the realization of our aim of a dollar on a 
Tully convertible gold basis.“ The senti- 
ment in this statement is good, but it is pute 
ting the cart before the horse. The way to 
get that stable domestic economy is to re- 
turn to the gold standard first. Those who 
attempt to achieve a sound economy with- 
out honest money have two strikes against 
them to begin with. 

We can return to a gold standard and a 
sound currency now—if we only want to do 
it—and we must return it we are ever to 
have a stable economy again. Perhaps the 
one finest thing the present administration 
could do for the welfare of the people of this 
Nation—and of the whole world, for that 
matter—would be to restore honesty to our 
currency by returning immediately to a 
gold standard. 

Bills have been introduced in Congress to 
bring this about. They deserve your active 
support. 


Excerpts on Parcel-Post Size and Weight 
Limitations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following excerpts on 
parcel-post size and weight limitations 
from the report of the advisory council 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service and an editorial from the Wash- 
3 Times-Herald of January 18, 
1954: 

EXCERPTS ON PaRCEL-Post SIZE AND WEIGHT 
LIMITATIONS FROM THE REPORT OF THE AD- 
VISORY COUNCIL To THE COMMITTEE ON POST 
OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE PURSUANT TO SEN- 
ATE RESOLUTION 49, A RESOLUTION TO IN- 
VESTIGATE CERTAIN MATTERS RESPECTING 
PosTaL RATES AND CHARGES IN HANDLING 
CERTAIN MAIL MATTER 


8 . * . * 
(P. 24) 
II, WEIGHT AND SIZE LIMITATIONS ON PARCEL 
POST 


Recommendation No. 28: Public Law 199, 
82d Congress, should be repealed, and weight 
and size limitations should apply uniformly 
to all post offices. 

The only nationwide package service in 
existence is post-office parcel post. The pri- 
vate-package services make deliveries in 
only a fraction of the areas served by the 
41,000 post offices and rural routes, 

It is apparent that this service makes a 
specific contribution ta the general welfare. 
Public Law 199 represents a serious limiting 
factor in this service. 


These limitations, which are applicable 


only to parcel-post packages entered in first- 
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class post offices, are contained in Public 
Law 199, 82d Congress. The purpose of the 
law was to reduce the costs of handling 
parce] post but the actual result has been 
to produce a depressant effect on business 
and services to small merchants and, in fiscal 
year 1953, a net loss of some $52 million in 
parcel-post revenue. Public Law 199 has 
been discriminatory because it applies these 
limitations only to patrons of first-class post 
offices. } 
s . J * . 
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(Pp. 131-133) 

G. Limitations on parcel-post size and weight 

Users of fourth-class mail are concerned 
not only with rates but also with weight 
and size limitations on the packages, as in- 
dicated by a substantial number of re- 
sponses. The most frequent comment is 
to the effect that the present weight and 
size limifations have resulted in a substan- 
tial increase in cost and is made by 28 firms, 
one-half of which are manufacturers, (See 
table 35.) 


Taste 35.—4th class mail: Number of comments on nonrale aspects by industry groups 


4th-class mail 


Substantial Increase in costs 

Substantial reduction in use of parcel post... 

C) Shift to other means of trans por tat on 
D) Additional expense to customer... 

2. Parcel post insurance gently impractical 

3. Damage to parcels excessive. 


Results of reduction in weight and size limitation: 
A 
th 


dustrics 


Manu- | Finanee 
Puh- 
lishers aotun; ano 


anp: Other! 


1 Consists of mining, contract construction, transportation (except rail and air) and wholesale trade. 


Source: The Conference Board. 


Some comments indicated that weight- 
and-size limitations bad resulted in a re- 
duced use of parcel post. For instance: 

“The 20-pound limitation on packages be- 
tween first-class post-office stations is a defi- 
nite burden to any business. It makes it 
necessary to break up shipments into two and 
more separate units with resulting waste in 
material and manpower.” (Manufacturing.) 

“We have taken away from postal services 
a considerable amount of fourth-class mail 
due to postal increases and weight limita- 
tions, This has increased our transportation 
costs considerably in that we are shippers of 
predominantly small shipments.” (Chemical 
manufacturing.) : 

“We feel the changes in 1951 Postal Regu- 
lations re parcel-post weight and package- 
size reduction amounts to a direct handout 
to Railway Express. We purchase many 
small- and medium-sized and weight items 
and this parcel-post change referred to adds 
substantially to our costs.” (Service trade.) 

“The weight-and-size limitations on par- 
cel-post shipments from first-class post of- 
fices is another problem. Since these limi- 
tations went into effect, the number of 
packages that must be shipper per $1 of bust- 
ness has risen 10 percent, which means an 
increase in use of packaging material, an 
increase in packaging labor, an increased use 
in handling labor, both for the shipper and 
for the post office, and an increased use of 
clerical labor for predetermination of size 
limitation on the shipment involved. These 
weight-and-size limitations have also forced 
more shipments from parcel post to truck, 
thus again cutting post-office volume.” 
(Greeting-card publisher.) ` 

“Parcel-post size and weight limitations 
have cut our use of parcel post by 25 percent 
and increased costs. Example: A package 
that would have been sent via parcel post 
at a cost of $1.05 was sent via express at a 
cost of $2.63. Weight of package, 22 pounds.” 
(Manufacturing.) 

“We want very much to have the restric- 
tions lifted for the use of parcel post. These 
restrictions have nearly eliminated our use 
of parcel post in comparison with our use 
prior to the restrictions.” (Retail trade.) 

All told, more than 20 firms, chiefly man- 
ufacturers, stated that weight and size limi- 
tations on parcel post had resulted in a shift 
to other means of transportation. 


“Because of the high parcel-post rates, 
more and more shipments are going express 
or truck as the difference in cost Is negligi- 
ble and express and truck have proved faster 
in some cases. By the time you add special 
delivery and insurance to the new parcel- 
post rates they are in most cases more ex- 
pensive than minimum truck rates which 
in distances up to 300 miles give overnight 
service.“ (Stone, clay, and grass products.) 

“In recent years on account of fairly good 
limits as to’size on parcel-post packages and 
favorable rates, it placed us in competition 
with other wholesalers where we ship into 
their trading area; or, even in our own trad- 
ing area where parcél-post rates were a rea- 
sonable amount, it didn’t add too much onto 
the amount the customer had to pay. The 
rates are so exorbitant now, particul@ly the 
last increase, which was a large amount, and 
has put us at a very decided disadvantage 
where our dealer now notices how much 
transportation is costing him, In zones 2 or 
over we find it cheaper to ship by truck than 
by parcel post.” (Wholesale trade.) 

“Changes in parcel-post rates and in size 
and weight limitations greatly affect our op- 
erations. Weight and size limitations as 
presently in effect create much additional 
expense, more handling, and additional ex- 
pense to our customers, We would request 
their removal, reverting to previous limita- 
tions, even if it would require higher parcel 
post rates. However, high parcel post rates 
tend to limit our market to nearby terri- 
tories.” (Textile mill products.) 

“Rates have not contributed to changes 
but parcel-post size and weights have caused 
us to route about 40 percent of our business 
to other carriers than parcel post.“ (Manu- 
facturing.) 

“Size and weight limitations on parcel 
post prohibit the use of postal services for 
part of our shipments. We think taking 
away this sizable amount of revenue from 
the post office contributes to deficits. Also, 
the higher charges for railway express ($1.15 
to $1.40 per package more), which is the only 
other service available for many of our ship- 
ments, reduces our profits correspondingly; 
and this has caused the Federal Government 
to receive smaller income-tax revenue corre- 
sponding to the reduced profits.” (Retail 
trade.) 
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“Due to the higher costs and smaller pack- 
age requirements we were forced to use other 
means of transportation. * * * We would 
double our use of parcel post if the pound 
limit was increased regardless of a cost in- 
crease.” (Apparel.) 

“Increased rates on parcel post, together 
with tighter limitations on size and weights 
has encouraged us to give rail express and 
air freight top priority. We use parcel post 
now only for small, nonfragile shipments.” 
(Manufacturing. ) 

“Changes in parcel-post welght and size 
limits in the past have caused us to reduce 
the overall size of our package units, thereby 
increasing the number of shipping units per 
order and consequently increasing our labor, 
material, and postal costs. Also increases 
in postal rates, when put into effect, caused 
us to divert postal shipments to other means 
of transportation.” (Manufacturing.) 

However, the shoe is on the other foot in 
the case of at least one firm which states— 

“Rate increases in Railway Express have 
resulted in our using parcel post somewhat 
more.“ (Paper and allied products.) 

* „ * 


(Pp. 265-268) 
D. Legislative handicaps 
Size and Weight Limitation on Parcel Post 


Public Law 199, gad Congress (39 U. S. C. 
240A), limits the size and weight of parcel- 
post shipments by first-class offices, with 
certain exceptions, which is discriminatory, 
costly, and confusing to the public and diffi- 
cult for the Department to administer. The 
question is, Where should the line be drawn 
on maximum size and weight limitations for 
parcel post? 

The former 70-pound limit was first in- 
augurated 35 years ago (March 15, 1918) for 
the first, second, and third postal zones, 
For more than 20 years (from August 1, 1931, 
to January 1, 1952) the weight limit on par- 
cel post was 70 pounds to all postal zones, 
and the size limit (a measure of combined 
length and girth) was 100 inches, Over the 
opposition of the Post Office Department the 
Congress, in October 1951, wrote into law re- 
duced size and weight limits permitting only 
40-pound packages to be sent in the first and 
second zones and 20 pounds for further 
zones when mailed between first-class post 
offices The size limit was placed at 72 
inches; apparently this mathematical fact 
was not appreciated: That cutting the di- 
mensions of a cube from the former to the 
latter measurement reduces the cubic con- 
tent not to seventy-two one-hundredths of 
the original but to seventy-two one-hun- 
dreds; in other words, reduces the cubic 
content by almost two-thirds—to 37.8 per- 
cent of the original permissible volume. 

Congress anticipated that “getting the De- 
partment out of the freight business” would 
help the financial picture of the Department, 
Experience has shown this was a costly error 
of judgment. Figures of the Post Office De- 
partment which were submitted by the De- 
partment's own cost experts in the recent 
Interstate Commerce Commission hearings 
on parcel-post rates showed that the new 
size and weight limits had resulted in a net 
deficit of $52,400,000 for the Department in 
1952. In other words, the heavier parcels 
carried the larger revenues, and when reve- 
nues declined from these packages being 
barred from the malls costs could not be cut 
commensurately. 

The importance of parcel-post revenues in 
sharing the fixed and overhead expenses of 
the Post Office Department should not be 
overlooked. One of the primary reasons why 
the Post Office Department has been able to 
maintain first-class-mall rates without sub- 
stantial increases over the years in the face 
of a rising price level and vastly increased 
costs is simply due to the fact that parcel 


post has come into the picture as a major 
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source of revenue of the postal system and 
parcel post shares a substantial part of the 
fixed and overhead expenses which would 
otherwise have to be borne by first-class mail. 
This is equally true of other secondary classes 
of mail. A first-class 1-ounce letter actually 
costs one-half as much to mail now as it 
did in 1879, when the present mail classifica- 
tion was established. A first-class letter cost 
3 cents per half ounce then, and it should be 
recalled the general price level has more than 
tripled since 1879. 

Apart from the physical aspects, a very 
serious discrimination factor is involved in 
the present size and weight limits, Patrons 
of first-class post offices cannot get the same 
service that can be obtained in second-, 
third-, or fourth-class offices. No matter 
what maximum size and weight limits are 
determined as a matter of policy to be proper 
for parcel post, there is no good justification 
for discrimination between different classes 
of post offices. 

Three anomalous situations with respect 
to the present size and weight limits should 
be pointed out: 

1. The international parcel-post weight 
limit is greater than the present domestic 
weight limit. A 44-pound parcel can be sent 
from Washington, D. C. (or any United States 
post office), to most parts of the world, but 
no more than 20 pounds can be sent from 
Washington, D. C., to Chicago, for example, 
under present limits. 

2. The 40-20 pound limits of Public Law 
199 apply also to first-class matil—although 
no one intended it so to apply. By previous 
statute (39 U. S. C. 223) the weight limit of 
first-class mail is linked to that which is ap- 
Plicable to fourth class. The Solicitor of the 
Post Office De t confirmed this in a 
special ruling on October 31, 1951 (opinions 
of the Solicitor, vol. 9, No. 213), stating that 
Public Law 199 and of the 82d Congress does 
apply to first-class mall. Since the Govern- 
ment retains for itself a monopoly on the 
handling of all first-class mail (which in- 
cludes sealed packages), and since by this 
Tuling such first-class parcels in excess of 
these limits are prohibited from the mails, 
It is clear that, in effect, such first-class par- 
cels are prohibited completely from being 
shipped, by the Post Office Department, or 
by private carriage. There probably were 
very few 20-pound first-class parcels regu- 
larly sent in the mails prior to the effective 
date of Public Law 199—but, of all types of 
mail, none could be more lucrative to handle 
than a sealed package of first-class surface 
mall at the rate of 48 cents per pound (3 
cents por ounce): And the Department is 
8 by Public Law 199 from handling 

3. The same ruling of the Solicitor of the 
Post Office Department cited above, confirms 
that penalty mail also is bound by the same 
limitations, Here, then, is the absurd situa- 
tion that when a Government department 
has a 21-pound package to be sent from 
Washington, D. C., to a first-class city in the 
third postal zone or beyond, it must turn to 
rallway express to do the job for it. 

One further comment should be made 
concerning parcel-post rates and services. 
The Government is obligated to provide par- 
cel-post service wherever the Post Office De- 
partment operates. That means that the 
Department must handle much traffic that is 
relatively uneconomic and must balance 
those costs with the profitable business 
Obtained from large-volume shipments be- 
tween firstsclass post offices. When this 
Profitable business is deliberately given 
away to competing carriers, who assume no 
responsibility for service to the remote un- 
economic areas, then surely the parcel post 
System is doomed as a low-cost parcel serv- 
ice. This policy is the direct opposite of 
that applied in the case of first-class mall, 
where the Government in order to assure 
Tor itself the “cream traffic’ as well as the 
uneconomic business imposes a monopoly 
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which retains carriage of all first-class mail 
by the Department, The present size and 
weight policy can result only in a series of 
parcel-post rate increases which, in turn, 
will drive further cream traffic” from parcel 
post. 

It is wholly erroneous to argue that the 
present size and weight limits are justi- 
fied because the reduction of volume has 
relieved the congestion in certain post office 
facilities. The Post Office Department has 
meant too much to the economic growth of 
this country to embark on a policy of serv- 
ice curtailment, so that the postal business 
can be made to match available postal fa- 
cilities. The fact is that the postal facili- 
ties have not kept pace with the population 
and economic growth of the country—and 
the increase in fourth-class mail volume has 
lagged behind most of the indexes of na- 
tional growth, including the index of first- 
class mail volume. 

It is erroneous, too, to argue that strin- 
gent size and weight limits are desirable 
because diversion to private industry fur- 
thers the philosophy of free enterprise. No 
private enterprise is in a position to dupli- 
cate the facilities of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The Post Office Department can pro- 
vide an economic parcel service because 
such service is a logical complement to 
share the overhead expenses of the Depart- 
ment. The Department uses private enter- 
prise in the carriage of its traffic. The sta- 
tistics of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion show that the railroads fare much bet- 
ter in the carriage of parcel post than they 
do in the carriage of identical matter by 
railway express, 

From the Washington Times-Herald of 

January 18, 1954] 


WASHINGTON ScENE 


(By George Dixon) 

Representative KATHARINE Prick COLLIER 
Sr. Grorce, of New York, is one of the most 
level-headed Members of Congress, male or 
female, but the other day she found her 
brain spinning crazily over the postal laws, 

The GOP gentlewoman from fashion- 
uble Tuxedo Park is chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Postal Operations of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 
Starting out on what was intended to be 
more or less a routine study of postal regu- 
lations, the lady wound up in a state of 
dizzying flabbergastage. 

Her investigations disclosed that our 
postal laws and regulations are so confusing 
and fdiotically contradictory they read as if 
they'd been compiled by a legion of madmen, 

POSTAL LAWS WASTE MILLIONS 


Mrs, St. Gxondx immediately summoned 
high officials of the Post Office Department 
before her subcommittee and demanded 
they restore some vestige of sanity to postal 
operations. They shook their heads sadly 
and muttered that they could do nothing 
because “The law is the law.” 

Because of a wild, uncorrelated welter of 
laws governing weight, size, length, and con- 
tent of mail; class of post office, local zoning, 
and method of delivery, postal clerks waste 
millions of man-hours deciding how a piece 
of mail should be handled before sending it 
on its way. 

Here, for example, are some of the contra- 
dictions a postal clerk in Washington would 
encounter every day: 

1. A 21-pound parcel could be sent to any 
Philadelphia address, but a 21-pound parcel 
could not be sent to a New York City address. 

2. A 21-pound parcel could be sent to 1520 
Ash Street, St. Louis, because it’s listed as a 
rural address, but it could not be sent to 
1620 Pine Street, St. Louis, because it's listed 
as a city address. 

3. A 4l-pound parcel could be sent to a 
soldier at Fort Bragg, N. C., but not to him 
at his home in Fort Dodge, Iowa. (Don't 
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too much about this one, Mrs. 
Sr. Grondk. I hear he's hardly ever home 
anyway.) 
4. A 30-pound parcel of oranges could be 
sent to New York, but a 30-pound parcel of 
orange juice could not. 

5. A 21-pound parcel could not be sent to 
a San Antonio address served by the San 
Antonio post office, but one of 70 pounds 
could be sent to an address served by the 
Air Force base outside San Antonio. (Warn- 
ing to Postmaster General Summerfield: Re- 
member the Alamo.) 

6. A 70-pound package could be sent to 
Juneau, Alaska, but the limit to Seattle is 
20 pounds. 

The Post Office Department favors uni- 
form weight and size limits in all zones and 
from and to all classes of post offices. So 
does Representative Sr. GEORGE. But before 
any kind of sense can be brought out of all 
this chaos the postal operations will have to 
go through the laborious process of being 
revised and passed by both Houses of Con- 
gress. : 

In the meantime, the people at 1620 Pine 
Street can fret themselves to a frazzle wish- 
ing they were living out in the sticks, 


Usefulness of Man, 65, Admitted | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union of Saturday, January 16, 1954; 

USEFULNESS or Man, 65, ADMITTED 

Inflation has ruined the rosy dreams of 
comfortable retirement for millions of Amer- 
icans, It has been the great enemy of so- 
cial security and other retirement programs, 

Funds which 10 years ago appeared ade- 
quate, no longer provide a living. While 
salaries and prices have climbed in an in- 
flationary spiral, pensions and social security 
benefits have lagged. 

The Eisenhower administration has sta- 
bilized the dollar, but this yet leaves a gap 
created by past inflation. 

The President’s program for expanded 
social security, therefore, strikes a welcome 
note for those concerned with the problem 
of what to do at the age of 63. 

Mr. Eisenhower has given new recognition 
to the fact that a man does not become 
useless automatically at the age of 65. Fall- 
ure to recognize this is one of the fallacies 
of the present law. Limiting wage factors 
of social security have forced many capable 
men to abstain from even part-time jobs. 
lest they lose the benefit of their own past 
contributions to the security fund. 

The question of liberalizing the amount 
a person may earn while receiving social- 
security payments is not new. In 1952 Re- 
publicans, led by Representative Dan REED, 
of New York, sought to increase to $100 the 
amount retired persons might earn in 
monthly wages without losing benefits. 
Democrats urged a $70 limitation. Since 
they were in a majority, they yielded Little 
and a compromise figure of 875 was agrecd 
upon. 

President Esenhower's proposal goes be- 
yond this. It provides exemptions up to 
$1,000 a year and then offers a sliding scale 
for additional wages. This is realistic in 
terms of present-day dollars. 
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The President's entire social-security pro- 
gram is laudable for the added protection it 
offers individuals. 

Social security is not and should not be a 
giant government dole. Mr. Eisenhower 
wisely has retained in the program the key 
principles of a system supported by employer- 
employee contributions. Social security pro- 
vides only a base for retiremenf—not neces- 
sarily the entire means. 

We believe the President's program is 
sound, It merits early enactment, 


Aren’t Good Citizens Practical? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix the following editorial by Editor 
Sag Kash, of the Cynthiana Democrat, 
who is recognized as one of Kentucky's 
leading editors, on a subject in which he 
is greatly interested and one which is 
of grave concern to all communities: 


AREN'T Goon CITIZENS PRACTICAL? 


The annual report of the Cynthiana Police 
Department, published elsewhere in this issue 
of the Democrat, points up once again an 
unsolved problem extending beyond the bor- 
ders of Harrison County, and is one which, we 
feel, should occupy the attention not only of 
the General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky but also the Congress of the 
United States. 

While we have only figures taken from the 
local police department files upon which to 
base our premise, we do not feel that Cyn- 
thiana or Harrison County is an exception in 
any comparison which might be made of it 
and other communities throughout the 
Nation, 

During the year Just closed the local police 
department made a total of 957 arrests, 69.9 
percent of which were on charges of drunk- 
enness, there being a total of 669 on this 
offense alone, But, before one jumps to 
conclusions too quickly, we caution that 75 
percent of these arrests concern a minority 
group which repeats the offense within 7 
days after paying a fine or being released 
from the city jail after “laying out” a fine. 

The Democrat does not advocate the re- 
turn of prohibition as a solution to the prob- 
lem which this minority group poses, and 
neither does it feel that higher tax upon the 
legal source of supply would afford any 
change in the pattern which these unfortu- 
mates follow. Prohibition would drive them 
to an illegal source of supply and an increase 
in the cost of the product would afford the 
same avenue of escape. 

Either, of course, would result in a greater 
Outlay of tax funds for law enforcement of- 
ficials and the attending danger of graft, 
throwing the solution of the present problem 
farther out of focus and creating newer and 
more serlous problems with which the law- 
makers of the land would be forced to cope. 

No man becomes an alcoholic by choice. 
At the outset he has no intention of allow- 
ing alcoholism to take over his life any more 
than he would think of deliberately stepping 
into the path of a mad dog and becoming a 
potential victim of rabies. 

The rehabilitation of the alcoholic would 
enable him to become a self-supporting 
member of society and a contributor to the 
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economy which must support him and his 
family a greater part of the time. 

Taxes derived from the sale of alcoholic 
drinks and beverages, if earmarked for sal- 
vaging alcoholics through a research and re- 
habilitation program, could ultimately re- 
solve the problem which not only Cynthiana 
and Harrison Counties but the entire Nation 
faces. 

And, why wouldn't such a plan be feasible? 
The Federal and State highways are bullt 
and maintained largely from the gasoline tax 
which is earmarked for this particular pur- 
pose. Aren't good citizens just as practical 
as good roads? 


Max Abelman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it is seldom that I avail myself 
of the privilege of the Appendix for the 
insertion of my remarks. I receive so 
many requests to insert articles in the 
Recorp that I have been forced, although 
regretfully, to decline. But, when a man 
gives almost half a century of his life to 
philanthropic and hospital activities, I 
feel, in this instance, I must set aside 
the policy I established. Max Abel- 
man, who has very recently retired from 
the Brooklyn Jewish Hospital, is indeed 
worthy of mention in the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. We of the 10th Congressional 
District of New York are proud of Max 
Abelman, and we hope that God will bless 
him and give us the benefit of his services 
for many years tocome. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to include the tribute the 
Brooklyn Eagle has paid Mr. Abelman 
in its news story and editorial of Janu- 
ary 3, 1954: 3 e 
From the Brooklyn Eagle of January 3, 1954] 
Max ABELMAN’s Years or SERVICE HAILED AS 

He Leaves HOSPITAL Post 


Trustees of the Brooklyn Jewish Hospital 
last week attended a dinner in honor of Max 
Abelman, the hospital's long-time public 
relations director, on his retirement from 
active service as of the first of the new year. 

The dinner was held in the Unity Club of 
Brooklyn, 101 Eighth Avenue. Former Su- 
preme Court Justice Emil N. Baar, president 


cot the hospital, announced Mr. Abelman's 


retirement, with a life pension, after many 
years of faithful and devoted service not 
only to Brooklyn Jewish Hospital, but to the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies and the 
community in general as well. 

Mr. Abelman, Justice Baar pointed out, 
could look back to almost half a century of 
active community service, his connection 
with the hospital dating back to 1909. He 
was hailed by the diners, as he has been from 
time to time publicly referred to in the past, 
as Brooklyn's ambassador of good will. 


RAISED MILLIONS FOR NEEDY 


Mr. Abelman, it was mentioned, counts 
among his friends some of America's out- 
standing personalities in all walks of life. 
Born in Rumania 67 years ago, he came 
to New York at the age of 5, arrived in 
Brooklyn in 1909, and soon became active in 
community betterment projects. He spear- 
headed many drives to help meet Brooklyn's 
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quotas for the war chest. war relief work, 
charity, and philanthropic enterprises, re- 
sulting in the raising of many millions of 
dollars to help the less fortunate. 

Mr. Abelman did a major portion of the 
work organizing the Brooklyn Federation of 
Jewish Charitics and was its executive di- 
rector for 14 years. He organized the Big 
Brother and Big Sister movements. In 1915, 
when $100,000 was sought for Jewish war 
sufferers, Mr. Abelman raised the funds one 
night at two mass meetings. In 1918 he 
brought $1,250,000 for the Liberty Loan at 
a dinner at the Unity Club. The following 
year, under the auspices of 44 banks, he 
raised $43,960,000 toward Brooklyn's Fifth 
Liberty Loan quota. 

In 1923 Mr. Abelman became assistant 
secretary of public relations and new busi- 
ness in the trust department of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Co. He continued to organ- 
ize drives for many worthy causes. In recog- 
nition of his many communal endeavors, 
he was the recipient of numerous honors. 
Recently he was elected president of the 
Brooklyn Library Association. $ 

Justice Baar, Supreme Court Justice Max- 
imilian Moss, Louis M. Rabinowitz, director, 
and Mrs. Grace Bachrach, former president 
of the women's auxiliary of the hospital, 
in a joint statement, paid warm tribute 
to the guest of honor as an outstanding 
public leader, who has devoted his life for 
the welfare of the less fortunate. 

Mr. Abelman has brought to the Jewish 
Hospital the greatest personalities of the 
world, thereby making the institution in- 
ternationally renowned. The directors in 
accepting Mr. Abelman’s resignation ex- 

their deep regrets and hoped that 
his health would permit him to continue 
to serve his fellowman with the same self- 
lessness and distinction as he has done for 
almost half a century. 

The arrangement committee consisted of 
Edward Lazansky, former presiding justice 
of the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, as chairman; Dr. Moses Spatt and 
Justice Moss. 

Mr. Abelman, after a short rest, will de- 
vote his time to writing a book on his 50 
years’ experience in communal work. He will 
also act as consultant to educational and 
philanthropic activities. He will continue 
his efforts to bring about more medical 
schools to meet the current need of doctors 
to tend the sick. - 

Mr. Abelman lives with his wife, Bessie, at 
85 Tennis Court. His summer home is in 
Neponsit. 


— 


From the Brooklyn Eagle of January 4, 1954] 
Max ABELMAN RETIRES 


The announced retirement of Max Abel- 
man as public relations director of the Jew- 
ish hospital, is a mere figure of speech in 
more ways than one. True this champion 
of Brooklyn causes is approaching the half- 
century mark in philanthropic and hospital 
activities and feels the need of a well-earned 
rest but it can be taken for granted his 
kindly and unselfish influence here in hu- 
manitarian efforts will continue in the role 
of elder statesman. 

Abelman, who has been called Brooklyn's 
ambassador of good will, has served the hos- 
pital since 1909. Speakers at the Unity 
Club dinner in his honor recalled his devo- 
tion to his job, his participation in Federa- 
tion of Jewish Philanthropies affairs and 
other charitable causes, war chest drives, and 
the strong friendships he has made through 
the years. 

The tone of the tributes to him reflects a 
deep regret that he must curtall his activ- 
ities. We share in that and express the hope 
he may find a little leisure time, a luxury 
he never enjoyed before. a most pleasant 
experience, But he will be heard from again 
and people will listen to his sage counsel, 
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Who Is Belittling Now? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on every 
occasion that the matter of congressional 
Salaries has been considered by other 
than Members of Congress the agree- 
Ment has been unanimous that they are 
underpaid. 

The Hoover Commission, former Presi- 
dent Truman, and now the Eisenhower 
Commission recommend salaries of at 
least $25,000 per year. Bar associations 
from one end of the country to the other 
urge such an increase. The American 
Bar Association has made available to 
every Member of Congress a brochure of 
editorials from newspapers throughout 
the country urging such action. 

Nevertheless, some commentators have 
Tushed to their broadcasts with state- 
ments that some Members of Congress— 
Not naming them—will be afraid to in- 
Crease their salaries, while others— 
again not named—have intimated that 
the recommendations are too high. 

I cannot bring myself to believe that 
there is any substance to such claims. 

The United States Constitution, arti- 
Cle I, section 6, requires the Congress 
to fix its own salaries. I am sure its 
Members will not shirk that duty. Iam 
just as certain that in performing that 
duty they will not minimize the value 
Of their services. Surely no Member can 
expect his constituents to think more 
highly of him than he, himself, does, 
If his own estimate of himself is too low, 
he may give his constituents cause to 
seek a person on whom they will place 
& greater value. 

Apropos to this discussion are the fol- 

editorials; the first is from the 
New York Times and reads: 
Tae Cawr Justice Lert $1,000—His REWARD 
Was Nor Moner 

For better or worse, this is a country where 
Much credit attaches to personal wealth 
ethically gained. Not honor particularly, 
but the respect and admiration of a good 
many people. After all, what are most of us 
Going during a large part of our waking 
hours? Look about you on the street any 
Monday to Friday from 9 to 5. Most of the 
People you will see in one way or another 
are attending to the task of making money, 
and as much of it as they can without undue 
hardship. And this is good. It is the way 
the world's work gets done and the way the 
results of that work are turned back to the 
People who.do it. .There are other fashions 
of producing and consuming. But since this 
Way has proved itself, by the supreme eco- 
nomie position of our country to be the most 
eficient, most of us give it our approval. 

Thinking of this, it seems strange to com- 
Pliment a man who has died for the poverty 
Of his estate. Fred Vinson, for 7 years Chief 
Justice of the United States. with most of his 
life spent in important public service, has left 
an estimated 61.000 to his heirs. If each of 
us were to take stock of his own position 
Would not any of us willingly change our jobs 
for double our present incomes? Then con- 
Sider what a man like Vinson, with his in- 
tegrity, knowledge of law and tax matters, 
friends and acquaintances, might have had 
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in the way of money had he cared to leave 
the small rewards of public life and turn his 
hand to business, Probably he could have 
been a millionaire more than once. This, 
then, is simply another shining mark on the 
record of a fine American statesman and 
jurist. 


The second is from the New York 
Herald Tribune, as follows: 
INCREASED GOVERNMENT Par 


The Presidential Commission Investigating 
the Pay Scales of Congressmen and Federal 
judges has confirmed the existence of a state 
of affairs which has alarmed many observers. 
“There is a distinct trend,” the Commission 
reported, “for persons with legislative and 
judicial ability to stay away from the Federal 
service, which, if permitted to continue, will 
only further demoralize and weaken essential 
areas of national leadership at a time when 
national responsibilities were never more 
grave.” Increased salaries may be only part 
of the answer to this problem, but certainly 
it is an essential part. In recognition of this 
fact, the Commission has recommended in- 
creases in the pay of Congressmen from the 
present $12,500, plus $2,500 In expenses, to 
$27,500 a year with corresponding rises for 
members of the Federal bench. 

It may not be easy for Congressmen to set 
an exact value on their own services—partic- 
ularly in an election year, when they are 
under the most exacting scrutiny of the 
voters. Nevertheless, the national interest 
demands that Federal salaries be brought 
closer into line with services performed by 
and the heavy demands made on legislators 
and judges. For a Representative, for exam- 
ple, to stay In close touch with his district 
and at the same time to attend committee 
meetings and legislative sessions.is very cost - 
ly; moreover, his 2-year tenure makes it 
difficult to set up long-term arrangements 
for housing and the like, while requiring at 
frequent Intervals the additional expense of 
a campaign. This is a grave handicap in 
attracting able men and women to Con- 
gress—except for those who have means 
aside from their governmental salary and 
who, in effect, subsidize their own services 
to the country. 

In terms of the total cost of running the 
National Government, the increases proposed 
by the commission mean very little—they 
could be paid with only one-one hundredths 
of 1 percent of the Federal budget. The 
return to the country, by keeping experienced 
public servants and attracting new, able 
candidates for office, can hardly be measured 
in dollars. Whether or not the precise figures 
of the commission are adopted, the general 
intent of its recommendations should be 
put In practice, 


The third, written by Robert M. Gran- 
nis, appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle, as 
follows: 

NEEDED: REALISTIC View or GOVERNMENT Par 

There's a little figuring of Senator Snort on 
my desk—the famous Washingtonian created 
by the incomparable Lichty whose broadly 
satirical cartooning is good for what alls 
people. The Senator wears a tiny hat and a 
string tie. His belly sticks out and his 
mouth is wide open and all in all he is a very 
ludicrous figure. In Moscow an artist prob- 
ably would be shot for lampooning a Gov- 
ernment official. I've always thought that 
one of our finest moments here in the United 
States of America is when we laugh at our- 
selves. And there are no exempt targets— 
no one is out of bounds. 

But behind the occasional laughter over 
the antics of the Snorts and others whom 
we elect to make our laws and govern us 
there is a deep respect for the method. Right 
now it probably strikes most of us as “hot 
stuft“ because of the Congress wants to 
raise its own salary particularly when an 
election is coming up. Well maybe it does 
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sound a bit thick but nevertheless no one 
else can do it for them. And I hope 
don't lose their nerve at the last minute. 
We who work in businesses are prone to 
see a touch of larceny in the salaries paid 
to officials including Judges and so on. We 
look at a judge making $30,000 
say what a racket. And it is hardly fair. 
People who represent us can’t live 
and I. They have a position to 
as the penalty for achieving the distinction 
of public office and we wouldn’t want to see 
it any other way. And when they get 
through paying their income taxes and 
higher living costs there really isn't much 
left. The late Chief Justice Vinson devoted 


could ever accuse him of being a heavy or 
foolish spender. 

As we grow more and more enlightened on 
the subject of good government we want 
better and younger men to serve us. And 
it makes no sense at all to bar a qualified 
man because he is loathe to work for his 
country when rewards in other professional 
flelds are so much higher. Vinson could 
have made a fortune as a lawyer. An upward 
adjustment of wages for Members of Con- 
gress, members of the Cabinet and the Pres- 
ident too might seem imprudent at a time 
when the national debt is where it is, But 
the total cost would be one of the smallest 
items in a budget that deals in billions. 

I think it is unreasonable to expect any 
talented man to give the best years of his 
life working for the public at the expense 
of his family and his future. Of course there 
is no compulsion for them to do it, but 
that's beside the point. In the entertain- 
ment world producers attract the best talent 
by assuring men and women performers 
high incomes. I believe the same theory 
should prevail in Government—local, State 
and national. A more liberal policy would 
have the end result of improving the caliber 
of the work being done. Many men who are 
forced to say no to an offer now would be 
inclined to change their minds. All too fre- 
quently an important assignment falls to 
an individual and his reward may run be- 
tween $3,000 and $15,000. There's nothing 
very realistic about the practice. 

Voters are always clamoring for more ef- 
ficient and intelligent representation. But 
they get their backs up when there is talk 
of across the board raises, And I have been 
just as guilty as anyone else. But when 
you think it over and remember that there 
are only a few Senator Snorts and others 
who are more ludicrous than helpful to us, 
doesn't it make sense to favor a more liberal 
view of the wage question? Surely this Na- 
tion can afford to be generous. In a sense 
an investment in good pay here is just as 
important as a fabulous investment in 
neighbors abroad. 


The Delaney Statement to Senate 
Committee on ILO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 20 I addressed some remarks to the 
House in defense of the ILO and inserted 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an article 
from the Harvard Business Review by 
Mr. George P. Delaney, United States la- 
bor member of the organization. 
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I now have a copy of Mr. Delaney's 
testimony before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, presented in February of last 
year when the committee was holding 
hearings on the so-called Bricker amend- 
ment. Mr. Delaney spoke from his ex- 
perience as a delegate to the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization and his knowl- 
edge of the sources from which attacks 
on the constitutional treatymaking pow- 
ers of our Government have come. Mr. 
Delaney, in clear, concise terms, and with 
illuminating facts and logic, refutes 
what he rightly terms the horror 
stories wittingly spread by certain in- 
terests opposed to the ILO. These in- 
terests are willing to go to any lengths, 
including handcuffing our Government 
in its handling of foreign affairs, to de- 
stroy the ILO. There can be no better 
way to thwart their schemes than to give 
full publicity to the true facts. For that 
reason I include Mr. Delaney’s testimony 
following these remarks: 

Acting within the limits of my competence 
and interest as international representative 
of the American Federation of Labor, and as 
American worker delegate to the Inter- 

_ national Labor Organization, I should like to 
register, and to place upon the record, my 
strong opposition to Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 1, and to respectfully express the hope 
that this resolution will not receive the 
approval of your committee. 

The adoption of the proposed amendment 
would, I believe, seriously weaken the hand 
of the United States in its relations with 
other nations. As a new source of weakness 
and impotence, in time of danger, it would 
constitute a step toward self-defeat in our 
efforts to fulfill our responsibilities in the 
modern world. 

The possible consequences of this resolu- 
tion are all the more a cause for concern 
because they cannot at this moment be 
fully foreseen, The ambiguity of language 
and the variety of interpretation to which 
it lends itself, coupled with the natural 
imperfections of our view of the future, 
combine to make it an unknown quantity 
in the extent of its potenial effects—though 
not in their direction. 

That this direction is entirely a negative 
one becomes apparent from any considera- 
tion of what the effects of the resolution 
upon the course of our history might have 
been had it been operative in years past. It 
would have obstructed, and perhaps defeated, 
the power of this Nation to bargain effec- 
tively, to negotiate and to conclude many of 
those historic instruments of our foreign 
relations which have brought to America and 
its people many great and lasting benefits 
and which have served to enhance rather 


than diminish the scope of our vital free- 


doms, 

I should like, therefore, to state what I 
Suppose to be, essentially, a conservative 
position on this issue—a position in defense 
of the constitutional provision governing 
the treaty power as it now stands, and as it 
has been throughout our history. I have no 
reason to believe that I can exercise a clearer 
perception of the proper direction of our 
national interest, or a more exalted concern 
for the welfare of America and its citizens 
than that of the Founding Fathers, who 
overwhelmingly rejected just such a propo- 
sition as that advanced by the resolution, 
more than 165 years ago. 

I do not believe that this rejection, or the 
wording of the treaty clause in the Consti- 
tution, constituted an error on their part, 
which now stands in need of correction 
by this generation. Nor do I believe that 
changing times, ces and condi- 
tions have weakened the compelling force 
and logic of the reasons which led them to 
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thelr action. On the contrary, I believe that 
those reasons apply with even greater force 
and validity today—and that they more than 
vindicate both their foresight and their un- 
derstanding of the practical requirements of 
life in the family of nations. 

The acid test is the test of experience— 
not that of groundless speculation. Nowhere 
in the record of experience can practical jus- 
tification be found for the proposed amend- 
ment: Nor can any legitimate extension 
of logic, on a basis of actual fact, make up 
that deficiency. 

On the contrary, experience has shown 
that the treaty clause has worked excep- 
tionally well. By and large, this Nation has 
emerged very favorably from the major treaty 
negotiations to which it has been a party. 

As to the allegation that the rights of the 
individual States are jeopardized by the 
treaty power, it should be noted that most 
of the 48 States would never have come into 
being had it not been for the exercise of the 
treaty power. Most of the States owe their 
very existence to treaties negotiated by the 
United States with foreign powers—treaties 
which were, in their day, regarded by many 
as highly controversial. 


One hundred and sixty-five years ago, at- 


fairs proceeded at a much more leisurely 
pace than they do in this atomic age. If 
the ability to act with expedition and dis- 
patch was then properly regarded as a de- 
sirable feature of the treaty power, then it 
would be all the more dangerous, through 
the proposed amendment, to preclude it now. 
If the ability of our National Government to 
stand as a unit and to speak with one au- 
thoritative volce—as a nation—in its trans- 
actions, with other nations was d necessary 
attribute of the treaty power 165 years ago— 
with the separate interests and emotions of 
only 13 States to consider—how much more 
necessary it is today with 48 States under 
the common flag. 

To be able to speak with authority and 
force in our relations with other countries, 
our representatives must know what is possi- 
ble of acceptance and ratification, and where 
the limits, beyond which the danger of repu- 
diation emerges, lie. Under the Constitution 
as it stands, this requires consultation with 
spokesmen of the Senate. To extend the area 
of consultation further would—through the 
multiplication of numbers alone—introduce 
onerous burdens and new elements of doubt 
and instability into the conduct of foreign 
affairs—handicaps which would far outweigh 
anything that might be gained by such an 
extension. If the framers of the Constitu- 
tion were justified in this view 165 years ago, 
when the membership of both House and 
Senate was very much smaller in numbers 
than now, then an even greater justification 
exists today for the preservation of the pro- 
cedure whereby ratification is the prerogative 
of the Senate alone. For, in the pursuance 
of international transactions which may ex- 
tend over a period of years, how do you effec- 
tively consult and exchange assurances with 
a House of 435 members up for election every 
2 years? 

The framers of the Constitution properly 
regarded the Senate as the body best quali- 
fied and equipped—by tenure, basis of repre- 
sentation, and numbers—to share the treaty 
power with the Executive. The introduction 
of the House Into this process would weaken, 
rather than enhance, the relative role of the 
States as such—for each State has equal rep- 
resentation in/the Senate, regardless of size 
or population. 

The basic premise underlying the proposed 
resolution appears to be the fear that the 
Senate cannot be trusted to exercise a proper 
regard for the rights and interests of the 
States, the Nation, and its citizens in our re- 
lations with other nations; and that two- 
thirds of the Senate present is less trust- 
worthy in this regard than would be a simple 
majority of both House and Senate. This is 
an argument which I find it impossible to 
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accept. It is at best absurd; at worst, it 
strikes at the very heart of our representative 
system of government. The day that two- 
thirds of the Senate is so blind. or negligent, 
as to be unable to see its duty and perform 
it when a vital treaty is up for consideration, 
then the contents of treaties may be the least 
of our troubles. 

The requirement of a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate present for ratification is an ade- 
quate check upon the-exercise of powers 
of the executive branch. It appears to me 
to be a more stringent check than a simpie 
majority of House and Senate would be— 
particularly where social and economic is- 
sues are inyolved in pending treaties. And, 
if this is not enough, further checks and 
safeguards are also available, without the 
necessity of further additions or amendments 
to the Constitution. In the process of rati- 
fication, the Senate can stipulate certain 
reservations. If following ratification, the 
treaty turns out, in effect, to be a harmful 
one, nullifying legislation can be enacted— 
by a simple majority of House and Senate. 
For, if treaties can alter statutes, then it is 
equally true that subsequent statutes can 
alter or terminate treaties. 

To guard against the distant possibility 
that we might someday negotiate and ratify 
a bad treaty by making it impossible to ne- 
gotiate many good treaties, would be equiva- 
lent to burning down the house to get rid 
of a hypothetical mouse that does not yet 
exist. Treaties should be Judged on a case- 
by-case basis, on their substance as they are 
presented to the Senate—not negatively, 
before the fact—through any blanket ab- 
dication of powers which every sovereign na- 
tion requires and should rightfully have. 
I, for one, am quite prepared to trust two- 
thirds of the Senate to judge each treaty on 
its merits and to yield a verdict compatible 
with our constitutional rights and liberties. 

Various witnesses have come before the 
committee, in support of the resolution, with 
horror stories of one sort or another, about 
the International Labor Organization. Their 
testimony has relied heavily upon misrep- 
resentation and distortion. and has ignored 
the essential facts about the ILO—facts 
which show that, far from being a case in 
support of the resolution, the ILO and its 
procedures provide a good example of why 
the resolution is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable. 

The rights of the individual states cer- 
tainly have nothing to fear from the ILO. 
It is the only major international organiza- 
tion whose charter at the present time recog- 
nizes the federal-state relationship exist- 
ing in member states having a federal type 
of government. The ILO constitution spe- 
cifically provides that the government of 
such nations shall itself decide whether 8 
convention is “appropriate under its consti- 
tutional system for federal action,” or 
whether it is “appropriate. in whole or in 
part, for action by the constituent states.” 

Only in the former case, where States’ 
rights are not involved, is the possibility 
of ratification considered. Consequently. 
our Federal-State relationships are {fully 
protected. 

Furthermore, very few ILO conventions 
are self-executing. Even if ratified, their 
implementation would require legislative 
enactments by both Houses of Congress in 
the usual manner. Only in rare cases would 
action by the Senate alone give effect to ILO 
conventions in this country—and if, in those 
few cases, the subject matter happens to 
be objectionable, the Senate has in its 
hands a very simple remedy. One-third of 
the Senate present, plus one, can kill a con- 
vention completely. The very small num- 
ber of conventions which this country has 
ratified does not appear to give evidence 
of any danger that they may be slipped 
through wholesale, while the Senate is nap- 
ping. It would be much easier to slip A 
camel through the eye of a needle. 
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The Convention on Minimum Standards 
Of Social Security, adopted at the last con- 
ference, has been pointed to as an example 
of sinister socialistic influences operating 
through the ILO. This is sheer nonsense; 
the conyention makes no effort to impose 
any rigid pattern or procedure on any na- 
tion. In the frst place, of course, ratifi- 
cation is wholly voluntary—any country 


that doesn't like the convention does not- 


have to take it. Secondly, the means by 
which the convention would be imple- 
mented is up to the free choice of the indi- 
Vidual nations, and are entirely compatible 
with the American system and practice. 
Full recognition is given both State and 
Private voluntary social insurance pro- 
grams, as well as Federal programs, in meet- 
ing the standard set forth in the convention, 

Third, a member nation wishing to ratify 
the convention may do so by endorsing only 
3 of the 9 branches of social security covered 
by it. If it does not like the maternity- 
benefit aspect, for example, it does not have 
to adopt it, even if it does elect to ratify. 

Furthermore, the chances are that the 
Convention will be judged appropriate in 
Part for State, rather than Federal, action 
and will be referred, as a recommendation, 
to the States for whatever steps they may 
Choose to take, instead of being submitted 
for ratification by the Senate. And finally, 
even if it Is Judged appropriate for rati- 
fication by the Senate, it is not self-execut- 
ing, so that legislative action by both 
Houses of Congress would be necessary to 
give effect to the convention. 

I submit that a superabundance of checks, 
balances, and safeguards already exists under 
dur present procedures—and particularly so 
with respect to the ILO. 

If the ILO is socialistic, as some have 
alleged. then it can only be said that the 
United States today, without having ratified 
any appreciable number of conventions, is 
alrendy even more so. For we have in this 
country already committed ourselves, by one 
means or another, to standards of life and 
labor which are well in excess of those con- 
templated in the vast majority of the con- 
ventions of the ILO. To us the ILO is pri- 
marily an avenue through which we can 
without intrusion, support the efforts of 
Other nations to improve their own standards 
und conditions. 

Any failure on our part to continue to 
give full cooperation and support to the ILO 
Would have little, if any, effect one way or 
the other upon the domestic standards, 
Tights, and liberties which we now enjoy. 
But it would seriously handicap us in the 
Pursuit of a policy of support, encourage- 
ment, and assistance to other nations in 
their efforts to elevate and enlarge their own 
domestic standards, rights, and liberties. We 
have everything to gain from the successful 
Operation of the ILO and nothing to lose. 

And therein lies much of the danger in- 
herent in the philosophy of the proposed 
resolution that “domestic issues should not 
be the subject of international cooperation.” 
Subhuman conditions of life and labor and 
the denial of the basic liberties in other 
Nations are matters of grave concern to us, 
and we must be free to join in concerted 
Action with other nations to deal with these 
Problems. 

For our own standards do not exist in a 
vacuum. insulated from external forces and 
Pressures, We can never be confident of our 
ability to maintain them in time of eco- 
nomic stress in the face of unfair competi- 
tion from abroad from products turned out 
by sweated labor under subhuman conditions 
of work. 

Furthermore, we have an interest in the 
Promotion of those higher levels of employ- 
Ment and prosperity which can only come 
With expanding world markets for our prod- 
Ucts, and expanding world markets can only 
dome with steady and consistent improve- 
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ments in the condition of the peoples of 
other lands. 

We have a vital interest in the preserva- 
tion of world peace, and world freedom. Yet 
we know that neither peace nor freedom 
can be established on a foundation of world 
poverty and unrest. Nor can they grow out 
of conditions where the basic human rights 
and liberties are denied. 

Times and conditions have thrust the role 
of leadership, in the free world, upon the 
United States. In our dealings with other 
nations we must be able to speak with the 
authority which should properly go with 
that responsibility. We should have the 
same power to engage in international ne- 
gotiations and undertakings as do other 
nations; we should not be handicapped 
where they are not, 

I would not undertake to pass judgment 
upon the motives and intent behind the pro- 
posed resolution; I assume that they are of 
the highest and most praiseworthy order, 
though misguided in thelr direction. But 
when all is said and done, the amendment, 
if adopted, could have but this effect—to 
place new impediments, new handicaps, and 
new delays in the course of our relations 
with other nations, and to strip ourselves of 
& portion of that sovereignty which other 
hations assert in full measure, leaving only 
a vacuum of irresponsibility in the vacated 
area. 

The adoption of the proposed amendment 
would be interpreted, throughout the world, 
as, what it does in fact appear to me to be, a 
long step backward, toward isolationism 
and away from a mature acceptance of our 
national responsibility. The path of leader- 
ship is difficult enough without undertak- 
ing, through the adoption of this amend- 
ment, to negotiate it in a straitjacket of our 
own creation. A 


A New Dimension in the Fight Against 
Disease—Editorial From the Times- 


Observer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 


HON. AUGUSTINE B, KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, a dime is no longer what it 
used to be, and it appears now it will not 
even buy a cup of coffee any more. 
However, as the Times-Observer, of 
Westmoreland County, points out in a 
recent editorial, the 10-cent piece repre- 
sents a potent force when directed 
through the March of Dimes to the great 
fight against infantile paralysis. 

In an excellent editorial, in keeping 
with the standards being set by the new 
editor and publisher of this valuable 
Westmoreland County weekly newspaper, 
Mr. Abe Beter, the Times-Observer urged 
full public support this year for the 
March of Dimes campaign in the follow- 
ing words: 

How Moch Is a D nan? 2 

They say you can't buy anything for a 
dime any more. Time was when John D. 
Rockefeller’s favorite coin started many a 
kid's savings account, That was in the old 
da 

Let even today the 10-cent piece repre- 
sents a potent force. A handful of them 
16 years ago created something that today is 
becoming a multimillion-dollar vial of vac- 
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cine. The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, through its March of Dimes, has 
embarked on a new polio-prevention front 
in addition to its programs of scientific re- 
search, patient aid, end professional edu- 
cation, 

If we actually can stamp out polio with 
millions of dimes, what glory for those 
10-cent pieces. But there have been other 
rewards as well. 

The March of Dimes has affected our daily 
lives in ways we rarely think about. 

There is the idea itself, an idea that has 
proved highly catching. The March of 
Dimes started a whole new kind of thinking 
about fighting disease. It proceeded on the 
theory that if enough people got behind re- 
search they could, by sheer force of intelli- 
gent determination, solve the polio problem, 
That idea may be proved soon. And we are 
fighting other diseases in the same way to- 
day—and winning. 

The March of Dimes has trained thou- 
sands of physical therapists who are helping 
people recover from diseases other than 
polio. It has helped educate many doctors 
who are using their knowledge in many 
varied fields. It has lent tremendous im- 
petus to new public health programs by 
sponsoring young men and women in pro- 
fessional education, It has given the pub- 
lic an awareness of its responsibility in fight- 
ing all diseases of mankind. It has helped 
open the doors of hundreds of hospitals to 
thousands of patients. 

The March of Dimes has done much to 
keep the patient with polio on a sound eco- 
nomic basis, Polio is one of the most ex- 
pensive diseases, but the March of Dimes 
has saved thousands of stricken families 
from suffering this ordeal alone, 

The March of Dimes sponsors world con- 
ferences among scientists and these have 
led to an interchange of information in the 
medical field on a highly diversified number 
of subjects, It has distributed information 
to doctors and has lessened fear of all dis- 
eases by showing how progress can be made 
against one of the most bating. 

It has provided a model example of how 
men of different races and creeds can live 
and work together for the benefit of all. 

The purchasing power of the individual 
dime admittedly has decreased. But mil- 
lions of them invested in the March of Dimes 
may purchase for all of us a new dimension 
in the fight against disease—of which the 
imminent conquest of polio is only the fore- 
runner, 


Food and Hunger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL C. KING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rxcorp, I 
include the following editorial: 

Foo AND HUNGER 

Under its price-support program the Fed- 
eral Government today owns outright more 
than $3 billions’ worth of basic crops—wheat, 
corn, butter, cotton, cheese, dried milk, pea- 
nuts, pasture seeds. By next summer these 
surpluses are expected to exceed $5 billlons— 
a fantastic accrual of surplus products which 
are feeding and clothing no one, and are des- 
tined for no one, even including products 
which may spoil. 

President Eisenhower discussed this phase 
of the farm problem in his special message to 
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Congress and recommended, among other 
things, the reduction of these huge surpluses 
through “aid to the people of other coun- 
tries.” Last year, when the President sought 
broad authority in this matter, Congress 
wrote a ceiling of $100 millions’ worth into 
the act—a minute part of the surpluses— 
which for the most part have yet to be 
distributed. 

For years private welfare organizations 
have demonstrated that international relief 
can be administered honestly and justly so 
that the needy of many countries benefit 
without harm to their economies. Perhaps 
the most outstanding agency is CARE, which 
since 1948 has distributed 6160 million worth 
of food, textiles, and self-help equipment to 
52 countries, and is probably this Govern- 
ment’s best-known goodwill ambassador. 
It has long been known that CARE has 
offered its distribution machinery through- 
out the world to the Government for chan- 
neling surpluses to the world's needy. 

The authority of the President to distribute 
these agricultural surpluses to friendly coun- 
tries expires on March 15, It is demonstrably 
clear (1) that, given Government coopera- 
tion, CARE can do the job of distribution, 
(2) that this authority should not be al- 
lowed to expire. Those bulging storage bins 
point the moral, 


t 
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Increase of Bicycle Importation Tariff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein resolutions favor- 
ing increase of bicycle importation tariff, 
which was adopted by the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives on January 14, 
1954; 

RESOLUTION FAVORING INCREASE OF BICYCLE 
IMPORTATION ‘TARIFF 

Whereas the bicycle industry represents 
the backbone of business in several small 
towns and represents considerable business 
to several cities within the Commonwealth; 
and 

Whereas many bicycles are being made 
and brought into the United States from 
several foreign countries; and 

Whereas the rates of pay in these coun- 
tries for the fabrication of materials and the 
building of the bicycles is greatly Jess than 
the prevailing rates in the United States, 
therefore making it impossible for the manu- 
facturer in this country to compete in this 
business; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has through one of its committees a proposal 
to further reduce the tariff: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives hereby strongly protest any 
tarif reduction, and favor an Increase on the 
bicycle importation tariff; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of state 
to the President of the United States, to the 
Members of Congress from this Common- 
wealth, and the commission now studying the 
subject of tariffs. 

House of representatives, adopted Janu- 
ary 14, 1954. 


LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 
A true copy. 
‘Attest: 
EDWARD J. Cronin, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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Threat to Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 28, 1953, a thought-provoking edi- 
torial appeared in the Hudson Dispatch, 
a daily paper published at Union City, 
N. J., which pointed out a danger con- 
fronting the country, arising from the 
tendency toward monopolized control of 
all facilities of communication in the 
United States. The editorial in ques- 
tion relates more specifically to a recent 
announcement by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission that it will probably 
liberalize its present rules respecting 
multiple ownership of television stations. 
The dangers of such proposed action by 
the Commission are pointed out in the 
editorial, which follows: 

THREAT TO FREEDOM 


On the threshold of a new year, which 
like all future years, is unpredictable, we 
think that one of the most important re- 
solves the people as a whole can make is 
to be ever vigilant lest freedom be stealthily 
stolen from us. 

This is no new theme. It was the burden 
of Patrick Henry's vibrant and eloquent 
warnings in pre-Revolutionary days, It has 
been the concern of all true lovers of free- 
dom who reject the spurious kind of liberty 
that political demagogs have endeavored to 
inflict upon America since the Colonists 
wrested independence from the tyrannical 
rule of England. 

There have been so many instances in our 
history since which have demonstrated the 
lack of vigilance that it is well for the people 
to be apprised of even implications of a 
threat to their freedom. 

Such, we think, is the announcement by 
Federal Communications Commission that at 
a meeting after February 1, it will take ac- 
tion on a proposal to liberalize its rule on 
multiple ownership of television stations. 
This appears to be a move to increase the 
monopolistic ownership of TV, which, like 
the press and radio, is a fundamental method 
of influencing public opinion that should not 
be monopolized by any person or any group. 
We have seen licenses for radio stations 
granted to monopolistic groups, such as chain 
newspapers, or other syndicates, controlled 
usually by one man or a small group of men 
or interests. This practice has proved to 
be a sinister, although stealthy and insidious 
development that has not seemed to alarm 
the people for the serious implications that 
should be obvious. 

It would not be hard to convince the peo- 
ple that if all the newspapers in the country 
were Owned by one man, or one group, the 
fundamental freedom of a free press would 
be gone. It is the same on a smaller scale 
where a large city has no competitive press, 
where all the newspapers are controlled by 
one man, or a small group, whether that 
group represents a particular religious or eco- 
nomic viewpoint that it desires to impose 
upon the people. 

Today, we have fewer daily newspapers in 
this country than 10 years ago, yet a popu- 
lation increased by 10,000,000. We have 
more large cities where all the newspapers 
are controlled by one man, or a small group 
that seeks to control public opinion, That, 
we think, is a hidden threat to freedom that 
most people don't realize. In New Jersey, 
we have fewer daily newspapers than 5 years 
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ago, and more controlled by fewer owners. 

The same insidious threat is implied, we 
Delieve, in this proposal of FCO to liberalize 
Its rule so as to permit another inroad of 
monopoly into a field of communications 
that is so important in forming public opin- 
jon. There is always a good excuse for these 
moves to restrict the expression of the people 
to the views or opinions of one man, or group, 

The FCC gives a seemingly plausible rea- 
son for its proposal to amend its rules to 
permit multiple ownership or chain owner- 
ship of certain TV stations. These chains, 
like chain newspapers, have absentee owners, 
who seek to control the public opinion in 
areas far removed from their homes. They 
dictate the policies of all the newspapers in 
a particular big city or county, even in a 
State in which they do not live or a State in 
another part of the country. Here's the 
plausible reason the FCC asserts is the motive 
behind this monopolistic move: 

Such a change is warranted “in order to 
encourage the rapid and effective develop- 
ment of the UHF band.” These initials 
stand for ultra-high frequency. 

The FCC would change its rule to permit 
multiple ownership in this band. It would 
permit 1 person or group to own part or all 
of 7 TV stations, provided no more than 5 
were VHF, which stands for very high fre- 
quency. 

The present antimonopolistic rule pro- 
vides for multiple ownership in not more 
than five stations, and does not distinguish 
between VHF or UHF. This would seem to 
be pretty liberal, if not entirely too monopo- 
listic. The new rule would simply be a fur- 
ther departure from the principle of pre- 
venting monopolies in this very important 
medium of controlling or influencing public 
opinion. 

United States Senator Johnson (Democrat, 
Colorado) is among those who see a danger 
in this so-called liberalization proposal. 

FCC Commissioner Frieda B. Hennock dis- 
sented from the Commission's proposal, say- 
ing she believed there is “no justification 
for relaxing the multipe-ownership rule for 
television.” 

Commissioner Robert T. Bartley said that, 
on the basis of arguments presented so far, 
he was not convinced “that the public inter- 
est will not be served merely by raising the 
ceiling on television-station ownership.” 

We think it is time that individuals and 
liberty loving groups study this proposal and 
act before February 1 to oppose this seem- 
ingly promonopolistic move in the control 
of an important medium of public expression. 


1953 Accomplishments of Savings and 
Loan Groups Hailed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS- 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following article by 
Mr. Andrew S. Roscoe, president of the 
South Brooklyn Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation, which appeared in the Brooklyn 
Eagle of January 6, 1954: 

1953 ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF SAVINGS AND LOAN 
Groups HarLen—Roscor CALLS SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS KEY TO AMERICA’S FREE- 
ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 

(By Andrew S. Roscoe) 

The year of 1953 was a period of challenge 

and substantial accomplishment for the 


. 


1954 


savings and loan associations in the Nation 
and the State. 

Savings and loan associations by their 
Charter are charged with the responsibility 
of attracting the savings of their members 
to finance the homes of other members and 
to distribute the net earnings fairly to all. 
Thrift and home ownership constitute an 
important part of our free-enterprise system 
and also provide sound social stability, 
which is the backbone of our democracy. 

Savings and loan associations continued 
to discharge their charter obligations; the 
result is a vastly enhanced asset structure, 
indicating continued huge increases in mem- 
ber savings and attesting that they have 
egain merited the unqualified approbation 
of the American people. 

While final figures for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1953, are not yet compiled and 
Published, sound estimates indicate that 
savings and loan resources now exceed $26 
billion in the United States and that the 
increase in member savings is at least equal 
to the combined increase in thrift and sav- 
ings deposits in the other two types of bank- 
ing organizations. Indeed, the increase in 
savings share accounts in the savings and 
loan associations was second only to the 
increase in life-insurance companies. 

The principal reason underlying the gi- 
antic success of savings and loan associa- 
tions can probably be attributed to the will- 
ingness of these organizations to make their 
facilities available to every segment of the 
people. There seems to be a parallel be- 
tween the pattern of the business develop- 
ment efforts of life-insurance companies and 
the savings and loan associations. Life-in- 
surance companies have for generations ex- 
tended themselves to bring life insurance 
into the most modest home and to serve 
every income class. 


A TYPICAL INSTITUTION 


South Brooklyn Savings and Loan Asso- 
Clation, which is a typical savings and loan 
institution, prides itself with a membership 
numbering more than 50,000. Analysis of 
savings shows that accounts of $500 or less 
Tepresents 73.83 percent of the total ac- 
counts, but only 11.57 percent of the dollar 
volume. 

The average in this group of accounts of 
under $500 is $105.25 even though the over- 
all average is $671.36. Comparative statis- 
tics also indicate that the averages of ac- 
counts of the most modest size have again 
increased during the past year. 

The proper servicing of small accounts 
Tequires high skill and great expense. The 
requirements surrounding the treatment of 
Small thrift business have been met by the 
Savings and loan associations through the 
continued good will and patronage of the 
Citizens of higher income groups and of cor- 
porate executives and, as well, the support 
of the leadership of the community. 

More and more businessmen recognize the 
Convenience, service, safety, and attractive 
return that savings and loan associations 
offer. Institutional and corporate welfare 
Iunds, pension funds, accounts of fiduci- 
urles are being placed in savings and loan 
“ssoclations in impressive proportions. 


SAME TYPE OF BUSINESS 


During 1953 the State of New York placed 
the sayings and loan associations on a parity 
with the sayings banks with respect to taxa- 
tion, following the lead of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with a declaration of a public pol- 
icy that savings and loan associations should 
be subject to the same taxation as savings 
banks because essentially they are in the 
Same type of business. This tax burden, 
however, could create a serious impediment 
in the progress of thrift development among 
the most modest income groups. 

The cost of servicing a savings account 
is estimated at approximately $9 per account. 
it is obvious that, if small accounts can 
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only be maintained at a loss, the develop- 
ment of volume of such accounts can only 
be justified by the desire on the part of the 
savings and loan associations to make a 
capitalist out of every family within the 
sound framework of our free economy and 
our free society. 

Home mortgage lending has continued at 
a high level, with savings and loan associ- 
ations now providing approximately ong- 
third of all home mortgages in the State of 
New York. 

The savings and loan concept considers 
the family as the basic economic and social 
unit of a nation. The soundness of this 
concept has been tested through the ages, 
Strong families, established in their own 
homes, mean a strong nation, a very impor- 
tant factor in the challenging times of 1954, 
The purpose of these institutions is 
thoroughly social. Their steady growth in 
savings is a testimonial from the American 
people. 


Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an excerpt from a let- 
ter sent me by Mr. John F. Haser, who 
is an official of the United States Steel- 
workers of America, living in my dis- 
trict. This letter is typical of the com- 
plaints I am receiving from all over my 
district. The efforts made by this ad- 
ministration to stop inflation has re- 
sulted in this situation as outlined. 

The letter follows: 


At the present time there are 2,058 people 
laid off in the Brackenridge plant of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. and another 
2,000 dividing time down to anywhere from 
1 to 4 days a week. These figures are for 
production and maintenance employees. 
The total employment at this plant was 
5,650 people. : 

I realize that this plant is not in your 
district, however, you can multiply this fig- 
ure a thousand times and get the answer 
as to what is going on all over America and 
as you know, unemployment does not re- 
spect State lines or congressional districts. 

Last week I stopped In at the unemploy- 
ment office In New Kensington and it put 
me in mind of Hoover days. The only things 
that were missing were the kids’ red wagons 
in the three full lines signing up people for 
unemployment compensation. Mr. Curran, 
the manager of the office, told me that they 
paid out $250,000 in the month of November 
for unemployment compensation to glass 
workers, miners, steelworkers, and many 
other classifications. 

This downward trend in unemployment, 
which the Republican Party calls a read- 
jJustment, has to be stopped now before it 
gets completely out of hand. The fact is 
instead of shrinking employment we should 
have expanding employment to take care of 
the young men and women who are coming 
out of schools each year onto the employ- 
able labor market, 

The answer to this whole problem is in- 
creased buying power for the working popu- 
lation of our country. If people have money, 
they will buy the products being produced; 
if they don’t have the money, they can't. 
So the first thing Congress should do is to 
increase the income-tax exemptions from 
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$600 for each dependent to $1,000 for each 
dependent. 

The second thing they should do is to pass 
a bona fide housing program for America, 
The President stated in his state of the 
Union address, that every American should 
have a decent home. I think we all agree 
that he is right, but such a program he is 
going to talk about in his future message 
to Congress on this subject will take 3 years 
to go through Government redtape if Con- 
gress should go along with such a program. 
We can't wait 3 years, the unemployment 
trend has to be stopped now. 

I know that the Democrats are up against 
a stone wall as far as legislation is con- 
cerned; however, I believe that we are not 
in a readjustment period but a starting of 
creeping unemployment which to me means 
n depression, recession, panic, or any other 
name the daily press can coin to keep from 
using some ugly name for unemployment 
that the people understand. 


The Right of Free Speech 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr, SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 


John Crosby, whose column as television 
critic for the New York Herald Tribune 
is published in a number of newspapers 
throughout the country, recently wrote 
an article which deserves far wider rec- 
ognition than has been given it thus far. 
I, therefore, include the complete article 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at the con- 
clusion of these remarks. 


The article deals specifically with the 
cancellation of Mr. Gerald Johnson's 
contract as commentator for the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co. However, Mr. 
Crosby goes from there to set down some 
biting truths about the atmosphere of 
fear which now prevails in this country. 
Since we in Congress are not wholly 
without responsibility in generating this 
atmosphere, it would be well for every 
one of us to read and take heed. 

When man’s natural inclination to 
discuss freely the issues of the day is 
stifled, as appears to be happening today 
in many areas of thought, we are a long 
way from living up to the principles on 
which this country was established and 
developed. The Bill of Rights was not 
written into our Constitution with the 
thought that any citizen of the United 
States would have to look over his shoul- 
der to see who might be listening before 
exercising the right of free speech which 
it guarantees. Yet that seems to be the 
situation we are approaching, particu- 
larly in such media of public informa- 
tion as radio, TV, and the press. Unless 
what is said conforms to the accepted 
conservative viewpoint a man can be 
yanked off the air, as in Mr. Johnson's 
case, or branded as a leftwinger and 
a security risk. When people in public 
life use the cautious don't quote me” 
in expressing views a little to the left 
of center, as they do all too frequently 
these days, it certainly indicates that 
this unhealthy trend has spread too far. 


— 
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T am convinced that this situation is 
the result of the activities of an exceed- 
ingly vocal minority of well heeled re- 
actionaries with access to or control over 
segments of public information media. 
The best antidote for the poison they 
are distilling is for each and every one 
of us to insist on his right to stand up 
and speak his piece in public or in pri- 
vate without fear. Unless we exercise 
that right, and publicly defend the rights 
of others to do as Mr. Crosby has done 
in his article, we stand in a fair way to 
lose it. When that time comes, God help 
us all. : 

The article follows: 

ABC Drops GERALD JOHNSON, BUT COMMEN- 
trator Is LIKED 
. (By John Crosby) 

Gerald Johnson, the wise, not so very old 
man from Baltimore, has been canceled as a 
commentator by the American Broadcasting 
Co. I'm not sure why this happened. The 
letter to Johnson simply said that there had 
been a reshuffling of schedules and that his 
program had to be dropped. 

Perhaps, that's all there was to it. Or 
perhaps not. Johnson is a liberal; he is 
also a Democrat. Both are at low tide at the 
moment. About his political affiliation I 
have no thoughts, one way or another. 
About his liberalism I have. 

It seems to me that the term Iiberal—and 
especially those who are tarred with that 
term—needs redefinition and possibly an 
entire change of scenery. It seems odd to 
me that the most liberal“ commentators—I 
put those quotation marks in there for a 
very reason—have been forced into 
defending traditional values, which is essen- 
tially the role of the conservative, instead 
of espousing new causes, which is tradition- 
ally the role of the liberal. 

AGAINST BOOKBURNING 


Johnson, in his brief tenure on the air, 
spent much of his time defending freedom 
of He was against bookburning. 
He was violently opposed to innocent men 
being pilloried without due process of law. 
(“A great American,” he declared, in one of 
the most biting.of his broadcasts, stated our 
doctrine in eight words nearly a hundred 
years ago, and there is no un-American 
activity more vicious than to reverse that 
doctrine, proceeding with malice toward all, 
with charity for none.“) 

Johnson, in short, was simply restating 
principles which the Pilgrim Fathers would 
have heartily agreed with, principles that 
are older than the Constitution—and em- 
bodied in the Constitution—as old as the 
first Thanksgiving. 

In fact, much older, Edward R. Murrow 
has just won wide acclaim for his defense 
of Lieutenant -Radulovich. It took great 
courage to take up the cudgels on behalf of 
the lieutenant. But why should it have? 
Murrow, in essence, was simply standing up 
for the right of a man to face his accuser, 
to know the charges against him, and to be 
tried by his peers—rights which were first 
laid down in 1215 in the Magna Carta, the 
godfather to all our rights as free men. 


THINGS TOPSY-TURVY 


I cannot understand why a defense of 
these ancient principles for which our fore- 
fathers founded a new Nation should be 
considered un-American or why especially 
those who are attacking our hard-won rights 
as Americans should not be attacked as un- 
American. But that's the way things are 
nowadays—topsy-turvy. 

I liked Gerald Johnson's broadcasts for 
the clarity of their style and the sanity of 
their point of view. There is precious little 
sanity on the air waves and almost no clari- 
ty these days. 
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He was not handcuffed by any single cause 
or any party or any individual. He was as 
wont to praise President Elsenhower as to 
censure him; to censure ex-President Tru- 
Man as to praise him. Most thinking Re- 
publicans, I imagine, could have derived as 
much comfort from him as Democrats. I 
think most Republicans and Democrats alike 
would have applauded his spanking of * * * 
for blasting at the churches for preaching 
“economic and political doctrine. under the 
heading of social welfare and social justice.” 


SOCIAL DOCTRINE 


Declared Johnson: “I hold no brief for the 
clergy but I must say I don't see how a per- 
son can touch on soclal welfare and social 
Justice without preaching economic and po- 
litical doctrine, since most Injustice is 
either economic or political. But the gen- 
tleman * * is emphatic in his opinion 
that religious leaders should leave those sub- 
jects alone; otherwise they will lay them- 
selves open to the suspicion of being under 
Communist Influence, 

“This works out to an implication that 
social welfare and social justice are com- 
munism. That, of course, is what the Com- 
munists have been claiming all along. * * è 
It seems to me pretty bad business for-an 
American to countenance that claim even by 
implication. 

Fortunately, Johnson will be replaced on 
January 17 by another voice of great sanity 
and clarity—Elmer Davis, winner of three 
Peabody awards, who has been sorely missed. 
But I think there should be room on the air 
for both men. 


Foreign Trade Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
| IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee for a National Trade Policy, which 
consists of more than 300 leading Amer- 
ican businessmen, has made a careful 
study of our foreign-trade policy and 
made certain interesting recommenda- 


tions. Though I do not necessarily agree 


with all their suggestions, they are well 

worth studying; and I am, therefore, 
asking to have their recommendations 
included in the RECORD. 

They follow: 

THE COMMITTEE'S PROPOSALS 

1. In order to increase predictability in 
Matters of trade, the President should be 
authorized to extend existing trade agree- 
ments and to negotiate new ones having an 
assured duration of at least 5 years. 

2. The statutory provisions and adminis- 
trative regulations governing the valuation 
of imported goods should be revised to allow 
simpler and more easily computed assess- 
ments of duties by customs authorities. 

3. The present complicated system of clas- 
sifying imported goods to determine the ap- 
plicable duty should be substantially revised 
and simplified. 

4. Discrimination against foreign goods by 
Government procurement agencies should 
be reduced by administrative action under 
existing authority, and Congress should con- 
sider eliminating preferences by the repeal 
of “buy American“ legislation. 

5. The reduction of trade restrictions 
should be based on an assessment of the to- 
tal national interests, and reductions should 
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not be precluded merely by reason of the 
Single test of caused or threatened serious 
injury to particular private interests, as ex- 
isting legislation requires. 

6. Where special measures are required in 
the interest of defense or national security, 
efforts should be made, wherever possible, 
to use means other than trade restrictions to 
protect these intrests, 

7. In negotiating trade agreements, the 
President should be authorized to accept as 
reciprocal concessions from other countries 
not only the reduction of foreign tariff du- 
ties but other economic measures that. will 
promote higher levels of economic activity, 
international trade, and international in- 
vestment. 

8. Additional authority should be provid- 
ed for the progressive reduction of trade re- 
strictions, where such reductions are found 
to be in the national interests. This addi- 
tional authority would permit further reduc- 
tions with respect to particular items where 
such action is found to be to the net national 
advantage, but would not require a reduction 
across the board. 

9. Assistance should be provided to enter- 
prises, communities, and employees affected 
by reductions in import restrictions where 
it is needed to help them adjust to disloca- 
tions. Such assistance should be provided 50 
far as possible through or in cooperation 
with local and State agencies, 


Proposed Strike Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the dynamic, progressive pro- 
gram which President Eisenhower prom- 
ised to lay before Congress and the people 
this year has rapidly been taking shape 
in a series of major messages to Con- 
gress spread over the current month. 
This is the program on which the Presi- 
dent said Republican Members of Con- 
gress will be expected to run for re- 
election. 

To say that the President's party sup- 
porters in the Congress are disappointed 
in the program their administration is 
charting for them to follow is to put it 
mildly. As each of these messages has 
come up to Capitol Hill, preceded by a 
big propaganda buildup as to how dy- 
namic and progressive it was going to be, 
many of my Republican friends in the 
House have all but groaned over the lack 
of anything really dynamic or progres- 
sive in the proposals. 

Particularly was this true when the 
President submitted his long-awaited 
program for revision of labor-manage- 
ment relations legislation on the vital 
issue of replacing what the President 
himself has called the union-busting pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act with more 
equitable and more effective legislation 
to achieve labor-management harmony 
and cooperation. 

The President's proposals, on the 
whole, call for little more than minor 
legalistic changes in the present statute- 
John L. Lewis, chief of the United Mine 
Workers Union, has called them pid- 
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dling.” Other labor leaders have ex- 
pressed complete disgust with the inade- 
quacy of these suggested changes. Some 
of the more significant changes drafted 
and agreed upon within the administra- 
tion last fall by Martin P. Durkin, then 
Secretary of Labor, and the President's 
Special counsel, Bernard M. Shanley, 
were, of course, not included in the final 
message. It was because of the White 
House repudiation of these proposed 
changes that Mr. Durkin subsequently 
resigned from the Cabinet. 

Two aspects of the President's newest 
proposals on labor-management legisla- 
tion, however, deserve special attention 
in any analysis of the administration’s 
approach to what the President said 
would be a “dynamic, progressive” pro- 
sram. 

They are, first, the proposal that the 
Government hold special strike votes be- 
fore the members of a union could go on 
strike; second, the call for a special in- 
vestigation of union health and welfare 


programs. 

The first of these was based, I really 
believe, on a complete lack of under- 
Standing on the part of the people around 
the President and advising him on labor- 
management matters as to how collective 

actually operates in the 
United States. The second, I believe, was 
Put in by the President at the demand 
of antilabor forces hoping to undermine 
or wreck the developing system of health, 
welfare, and pension plans for industrial 
employees. In either case, the President 
was not only taken advantage of, he 
was, you might say, suckered“ by people 
around him who are doing their best to 
see to it that the Eisenhower record is 
neither dynamic nor progressive, They 
are doing him a bad turn. 

THE STRIKE-VOTE PROPOSAL 


The President said, in calling for Gov- 
ernment- conducted votes before any 
strike: In the employer- employee rela- 
tionship there is nothing which so vitally 
affects the individual employee as the 
loss of his pay when he is called on 
Strike.” Of course, that is very true. 
Men belonging to unions are well aware 
of what it means to strike. It is not 
fomething they undertake lightly or ir- 
responsibly. Yet the idea still persists 
among some antilabor groups that work- 
ers can be stampeded into striking as 


some kind of lark—rushing off the job 


just for the fun of it. 

It was apparently with this miscon- 
ception in mind that the President ac- 
cepted the suggestion of Commerce Sec- 
retary Sinclair Weeks—reputedly the 
real author of this part of the message— 
and added: 

In such an important decision, he (the 
worker about to go on strike) should have an 
Opportunity to express his free choice by 
ee ballot held under Government aus- 
pices, * 


The idea that workers are faceless 
Ciphers pushed around by their union 
leaders to go on strike or do other things 
against their will has been exploded so 
Many times in so many dramatic ways 
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that one would think the President or 
his advisers would know about it. 

For instance: During the war, under 
the Smith-Connally Act, workers did 
have to ballot in secret on whether they 
would authorize their union leaders to 
call a strike. We were at war, and 
strikes in war production were unpopular 
not only with the public but among 
workers, too. They, too, had sons and 
brothers in the service; they, too, recog- 
nized the urgency of defeating the enemy 
and preserving our freedom. 

Yet, in answer to the question required 
on these ballots: “Do you wish to permit 
an interruption of war production in 
wartime as a result of this dispute?” the 
overwhelming majority of union mem- 
bers polled in 2,168 separate elections in- 
volving 26,630 employers said “Yes.” 
The exact figures were: 1,593,937 votes 
for; 332,874 votes against, 

Of course these did not all result in 
strikes—far from it. But it was plain 
that the union rank and file, after elect- 
ing union officers, insisted upon giving to 
those officers the responsibility and the 
powers necessary to represent them ef- 
fectively in collective bargaining. 

Even more dramatic was the expe- 
rience of the National Labor Relations 
Board in conducting the union-shop 
elections previously required under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. A union could not de- 
mand a union-shop contract unless a 
majority of all the employees in any 
plant voted for it. The NLRB conducted 
46,146 separate elections on this issue be- 
tween August 1947 and October 1951. 

The results: Out of 5,548,982 ballots 
cast, only 475,740 voted against the union 
shop; the others voted for. In less than 
3 percent of the plants involved was the 
union shop rejected. 

And what did these generally useless 
and unnecessary elections cost the Gov- 
ernment before Congress finally decided 
to drop the whole idea? The cost, in 
those 4 years, was more than $3 million. 

Last year—one of the best in many 
years in labor-management relations— 
there were about 5,000 strikes. Think 
what it would cost each year to deter- 
mine what any union member already 
knows—that when negotiations for a 
new contract break down, union mem- 
bers will empower their leaders to calla 
strike if that is the only way manage- 
ment can be persuaded to bargain the 
issues out to a Satisfactory conclusion. 

No wonder the President’s proposal fell 
like such a dud. Everyone familiar with 
labor-management relations recognized 
it as a smart“ idea thought up by some- 
ons who didn’t know what he was talking 
about. 


HEALTH, WELFARE FUND PROBE 


The President's call for an investiga- 
tion of health and welfare funds will 
strengthen the hand of forces in Con- 
gress which have been attacking the 
United Mine Workers and other welfare 
funds for aiding employees to meet the 
repr hazards of illness, accident, or 

age. 
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Support Asked for United States 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON: 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
most discerning statement of facts was 
supplied to the editor of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican in a letter written 
by Florence Hilda McGrath. 

The subject discussed is the threat to 
employment of American workers by in- 
discriminate lowering of our tariffs. 

Although the report of the so-called 
Randall commission has not yet been 
made public it has been the subject of 
much speculation, and there is wide- 
spread opinion as to the probability of 
the commission's endorsement of lọw- 
ered tariffs. 


The letter included with these remarks 
tells vividly what will happen in our do- 
mestic industries should this happen. 
I commend it to the attention of the 
Congress. The views expressed by the 
writer coincide with mine in the fear of 
severe unemployment in the Naugatuck 
Valley area should we follow a misguided 
policy of permitting floods of imports to 
saturate the American market, 

The letter follows: 

To the EDITOR or THE REPUBLICAN, 

“Resolved, That from this day forward I 
shall buy American; that is, only products 
manufactured by American workers in this 
great United States of ours.” 

De you good Americans realize how this 
determination on your part can in some 
small way help the future unemployment 
in cur country? 

Well, I. as a housewife, am going to try and 
explain to you as clearly as I can, this threat 
to our economic system. 

I was shopping in Hartford a few days ago 
and I visited Fox & Co.'s huge department 
store. I was trying to buy a chrome teapot. 
I was told that they were all out of stock, 
but would have some in the near future; as 
I turned in another direction I observed some 
flashy skillets painted orange color, and as I 
was nearby I turned one over and saw to my 
great surprise they were imported from Hol- 
land; the weight of a medium-sized one was 
very heavy and I came to the conclusion that 
they were dolled- up cast-iron skillets as we in 
America have made and sold for many years; 
the prices of these were to my mind out of all 
proportion. 

On the table nearby was another lot of 
merchandise from Italy, and during the past 
holiday season the tree trimmings that were 
sold to the American public came from Japan 
and Germany; golf balls from Czechoslovakia, 
and I could go on and on about foreign 
imports. 

Now here I am going to tell you why those 
foreign-import transactions are harmful to 
American business; and that means you and 
me, the consumer. 

When our American markets are flooded 
with foreign merchandise, the products that 
our workers are paid a high living wage for 
producing do not move; so surpluses become 
80 great that little by little the workers pro- 
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ducing such goods are lald off for lack of 
work. 

Now we Americans know that our Nation 
can outproduce any nation on the face of 
this earth, and no nation can surpass us as to 
quality. Now to complicate matters, our 

President, in his message to Congress 
and the ‘Nation, told us that we were under- 
going a change, or transition; we read daily 

ot layoffs, and this could be serious if not 

checked; however, there have always got to 

be adjustments from a wartime to a peace 

economy; but don't let us muddle our system 

by boycotting American products in favor of 

foreign ones. I hope I am making points 
1 


ize. 

Before I finish this document I want to 
quote a few statements from an article on 
the front page of the Waterbury American, 
January 9. ‘The headline read: “United 
States Facing Lower Tariffs, Loss of Jobs.“ 

1 do hope most of you Americans read 
every word of it, and if you did my humbie 
explanation of what I have written will be 
easily digested; however, for the benefit of 
those who did not read same, I shall take a 
few quotes: “The President's foreign trade 
commission neared completion of a report 
calling for United States tariff cuts that 
would throw 100,000 Americans out of work, 
They give as a reason that there has been 
an annual deficit piled up by friendly na- 
tions of $1,200,000,000." That statement to 

- me is Greek I must confess. 

Point 2: 

Please read carefully: “The commission 
feels that if tariffs were lowered the in- 
creased flow of foreign goods into this coun- 
try would result in temporary unemploy- 
ment for about 100,000 United States 
workers.“ 

Those in the commission that are for lower 


Republican. 
doth important figures on the 
committee where tariffs must originate. Let 
us all hope that such bugaboo legislation 
shall not pass. 
If can find time please write to both 
these honorabie gentlemen and protest; 
ur fight may be won. 
S FLORENCE HILDA MCGRATH. 
WATERBURY, January 16, 1954. 


Trading With Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend by remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
ch Boston, Mass., of December 17, 


WEST GERMANY AND CHINA 


Evidently it is not Britain alone that 18 
trading heavily with Red China. A statis- 
tical report published by a leading economic 
journal of West Germany reveals that West 
Germany, in the first 9 months of this year, 
did business with the Soviet and their Euro- 
pean satellites, and transit trade through 
Hong Kong with Red China amounting to 
$144,000,000. 

It is not specified whether the goods were 
Strategic or non-strategic. But give them 
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the benefit of the doubt; the fact is that 
this trade must have been of great aid to the 
enemy. They do not buy from the free world 
except under the pressure of necessity, so 
that all the trade what they buy and what 
they sell to us, helps them, If we are to be 
in earnest in the struggle with them, we 
should neither buy from nor sell to them 
anything, strategic or non-strategic. This 
would bring them to their knees more ef- 
fectiyely than threats of atom bombs. 


Providence and Panic: Religion and 
Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a privilege to place in the RECORD a copy 
of a sermon by the Very Reverend 
Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean of Washing- 
ton Cathedral, delivered at the cathedral 
on January 17. I am certain that those 
who will have the opportunity of reading 
it here will find that he made an out- 
standing contribution in his reasoned 
and inspiring discussion of a vital prob- 
lem confronting us all. 

The sermon follows: 

“Grant us Thy peace all the days of our 
life.” (Collect for the second Sunday after 
Epiphany.) 

I wish to speak this morning about an ex- 
tremely practical aspect of our faith, and a 
vital one. It may at first seem to some a far 
cry from our recent celebration of Christ's 
birth to thoughts of civil defense. And yet 
the two are in reality as intimately connected 
as man's spirit and his body—the interaction 
of which, by the way, has more than once 
been the occasion of irritation to the mystic 
on one side, and of impatience to the mate- 
rialist on the other. 

The link that joins faith and defense is a 
phenomenon that is called panic. For panic 
is at once the denial of faith and the defeat 
of defense. It is the final negation of both— 
the undoing of body and soul allke. 

This destructive unraveling of reason 
which can animate large groups of people 
to suicidal franticness is by no means a re- 
mote possibility. In the first shock of un- 
premeditated disaster, real or imagined, any 
of us might find ourselves borne upon the 
wave of frustrate terror. It is an occurrence 
that punctuates all history with memorable 
scenes of fright. All the way from the plains 
of Marathon when the mighty Persian army 
fied in deadly rout before a little band of 
determined Greeks, half a thousand years 
before Christ. Down to the most recent de- 
bacle in Texas City, when 40 percent of the 
population wildly fled an explosion in their 
harbor, doing at least as much damage to 
themselves as did the fire itself. 

“Panic,” says the United States Adminis- 
trator of Civil Defense in a recent article, is 
“the weakest point in the world's strongest 
nation.” It can nullify the best-laid de- 
fenses. It can spread more destructively 
than the most devastating of bombs. And it 
can be deliberately sown by an enemy which 
might well consider it the ultimate weapon 
in his arsenal. 

Now it strikes me to be of surpassing sig- 
nificance that the teams of experts, psycho- 
logical and military, who have been study- 
ing the causes and effects of panic in such 
disasters as the Cocoanut Grove fire in Bos- 
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ton, the explosion at South Amboy, N. J., in 
1950, and the Orson Welles broadcast about 
the invaders from Mars, have come to the 
conclusion that those are panicked easily 
who have not been habituated to reckon with 
facts. At bottom, they say, it depends upon 
how steadily a man contemplates his destiny, 
with all the good and evil possibilities that 
may befall. Or, to put it in the Bible's lan- 
guage, Has he made his peace with God— 
beforehand?” If he has, then he will not be 
swept with the tide; if he hasn't, then he 
willbe a victim too. As the Defense Ad- 
ministrator puts it, “the best panic stopper 
of them all costs nothing, and its power is 
limitless. It is faith.” 

Does it come as a surprise to you that 
those who have charge of the physical safety 
of the Nation are the ones who these days 
announce most urgently that our basic pro- 
tection Hes in faith? The body is lost with- 
out the spirit. Even the scientists have come 
to realize that. But what shall be the qual- 
ity of that spirit and the nature of its 
faith? And whence does it come? This ts 
the real question which no expert or ad- 
ministrator can answer for us. As always 
when we are in need of strength, we must 
return to the deep springs of living water 
which God himself has opened to us, Let us 
try, then, once more to trace our ancient 
faith and bring it to bear on the contem- 
porary problem. 

Fear is a common thing. It is normal and 
even healthy in the sense that sometimes if 
a man isn’t.afraid he's an awful fool. Fear 
itself fs neither good nor bad. It is only a 
natural and universal response to certain 
stimult. What matters is what you do with 
fear. When you give way to it, that is 
panic. But when it is controlled, then it 
may become an asset—the motive force of 
achieving unbelievable things. The ques- 
tion is then, What controls fear? What kind 
of faith can overcome it? 

There is a clue, I think, in the collect 
appointed in the prayer book for today, It 
is an amazing prayer: 

“Almighty and everlasting God, who dost 
govern all things in heaven and earth; merci- 
fully hearing the supplications of Thy people, 
find grant us Thy peace all the days of our 
life; through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Notice, first of all, that no mention Is made 
in the prayer of whether the days of our 
life shall be long or short. God is asked 
for peace, not for the prolongation of exist- 
ence. For faith never blinks the vicissi- 
tudes of life. It is willing to reckon with 
disease or motor accidents or, if need be, 
hydrogen bombs. It only asks that having 
confronted these possibilities, we may not be 
afraid, but may have peace, inward and 
complete. And this it beseeches of a God 
who, as the ancient collect puts it, “dost 
govern all things in heaven and earth.” 
This is the amazing part of the prayer, 


and the secret of it. For if we did not vividly 


believe that God does guide and love all 
things, then how indeed could we ever really 
face the ever-besetting terror of death? 

The very history itself of this prayer il- 
lustrates the nature of its faith. As we find 
it in our liturgy, it was edited and inserted 
by one Alcuin, a scholar from Yorkshire who 
in the eighth century was the tutor and 
counselor of Charlemagne. He lived in an 
era just as frightening and uncertain as our 
own. Pagan barbarians threatened all he 
had learned to call precious just as ruth- 
lessly as the Russians of our day. Hungari- 
ans to the east; Normans on the north: 
Saracens to the south and west, How much 
seemed to depend in that moment upon the 
Christian arms of the great Frankish em- 
peror, crowned in the year 800 by the Pope 
at Rome. Yet, Alcuin's faith is at last not 
in man's defense but God's, in whose hand is 
the governance of all. 


The assurance of this is certainly the be- 
ginning of faith. It is the idea of God's 
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providence: That just as the natural world 
shows order and not chaos, so even man's 
history is filled with an eternal meaning 
that nothing can obliterate. Behind all the 
accidents and threats and possible catastro- 
phies there is a will that is good and that has 
the power to turm even the most untoward 
events to divine purpose. This is the infinite 
love of God, which never tees the 
duration of anything, but yet always inspires 
its quality. 

Ged does not ever infringe our liberty— 
even the freedom to destroy ourselves, if we 
ehoose—but yet He sets the final limit of 
all possibility, whether through judgment or 
through mercy. for in the end we remain 
His creation, and His will will prevail on 
earth as it does in heaven. 

I wonder whether we as a nation have 
Jost faith such as that. If a bomb should 
fall, would we, like the residents of Chung- 
king, om June 5, 1941, stampede to some 
shelter where, safe from the bomb, we would, 
nevertheless, trample over a thousand of our 
fellows to death in unreasoning frenzy; or 
does the knowledge vf God run so deep in 
us that we are able to know that even in 
death is His life; even in disaster His. victory 
discerned? 

If fear is conditioned by such a faith. vivid 
and long continued, then there is no fact 
in the world, however horrible, that cannot 
be squarely faced, calmly prepared for, and 
staunchly met when it arrives. A good 
many have wondered in our day what it 
was in so false a system that gave the Rus- 
asians strength and supported their appeal 
to the undecided citizens of the world. A 
large part of the answer lies in their alle- 
glance to a perverted and secular form of 
the doctrine of providence, Marx taught 
that the victory of the proletariat is inevi- 
table. No matter what men think or nations 
do, the economic process is inexorable that 
tends to communism. To believe that is, 
of course, to lose all possibility of choice. 
It undermines the significance of individ- 
uais and their decisions. But, on the other 
hand, it provides a framework of certainty 
that passes for security. By their lights, 
Communists can afford to wait, since they 
believe the tide is automatically running in 
their direction. Calmness and deliberate 
preparation are the fruit of falth, even when 
that faith is Illusory. growing out of the 
wishful speculation of Karl Marx. 


If even so sordid a gdd as economic deter- 
™minism can infuse a people with such seem- 
ing determination, then had we not better 
look to our own? We, who are the heirs 
of a faith so much more glorious and true. 
Have we, indeed, forgotten the destiny which 
God has prepared from the beginning? Have 
we forgotten that in Jesus Christ, God has 
given us an eternal assurance, just as long 
before in time of dire catastrophe He reas- 
sured Noah with a rainbow in the sky? 

Body and spirit—they do go together, and 
if we are in danger of losing them both by 
panic, by the same token faith shall be the 
preservation of each. Let the rainbow be 
for us still the sign that God does “govern 
all things in heaven and earth,” and that 
wo who are His disciples will do our utmost 
to defend what God has wrought. It is not 
enough for us merely to be the arsenal of 
faith, We must through our churches also 
five leadership to our people in civil defense. 
By God's good providence, let us without 
Tear face clearly the terrible facts of our day. 
Then with good will and patient work let 
us make ready for any eventuality. Let us 
ask of our Government full measure of help 
for civil defense, but then may we ourselves 
make of our churches confident centers of 
orderly and thorough preparation. So shall 
we implement our prayer and realize in use- 
arated em see a thee Mere hn: al ps Nos 

e" 
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Japanese American Claims 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill to amend the 
Japanese-American Evacuation Claims 
Act of 1948, in order that final determi- 
nation of such claims may be expedited. 
It is my understanding that as of Janu- 
ary I, 1954, 3,297 claims are pending with 
a total of $68,165,227.83 claimed. Prac- 
tically all of these remaining outstanding 
claims are for considerably larger 
amounts than the $2,500 limit presently 
imposed on compromise-settlements, sev- 
eral are for more than a million dollars 
each. + 

Since the amendment of August 17, 
1951, applied only to compromise-settle- 
ments of $2,500 or less, and since virtually 
all claims that qualify under that for- 
mula have been awarded by this time, 
the problem is to find some method by 


- which the remaining larger claims can 


be settled expeditiously, lest the program 
drag on for years, possibly for decades. 
To expedite this program is the principal 
object of the proposed amendment. 

It provides a threefold election for all 
the remaining claimants: First, they may 
elect to compromise and settle their 
claims regardless of amount up to three- 
fourths of the total of all compensable 
items thereof as determined by the De- 
partment of Justice; second, they may 
elect to have the court of claims deter- 
mine the amount of their claim; and, 
third, they may elect to have their claim 
adjudicated by the Department of Justice 
as under the existing law. 

Theacministrative determination pro- 
posed is patterned after the compromise- 
settlement procedure that proved so ef- 
fective in the handling of more than 
19,000 smaller claims. The most that 
any claimant may receive will be 75 per- 
cent of the compensable items thereof. 
In order to protect the claimants’ inter- 
ests, however, a floor of 50 percent of 
the original amount is stipulated in the 
amendment. If any compromise-settle- 
ment offered by the Government is more 
than this 50 percent floor, and still 75 
percent or Jess of the compensable items, 
the claimant will be required to accept 
the cffer automatically. If, on the other 
hand, the offer is less than 50 percent of 
the total of the original amount claimed, 
the claimant may reject the Govern- 
ment compromise and have his claim ad- 
judicated by the Department according 
to the prescribed regulations. 

The judicial or Court of Claims alter- 
native allows those claimants who prefer 
to seek a legal determination of the 
validity and amount of their claims to do 
S0. 


BACKGROUND 
Mr. Speaker, in 1942, the War Depart- 
ment, acting under Executive Order No. 
9066, ordered the exclusion of all per- 
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sons of Japanese ancestry from the Pa- 
cific coast of the continental United 
States, Alaska, and a portion of Arizona. 
Most of them were removed to relocation 
centers administered by the War Relo- 
cation Authority. They were joined 
later by over 1.000 persons evacuated 
from Hawaii. For approximately 2% 
years, these American citizens and their 
alien parents, more than 100.000 in num- 
ber, were exiled from their homes. 

After January 2, 1945, the majority of 
them were allowed to return to the evac- 
uated areas and to pick up the raveled 
ends of the life they knew before the 
forced evacuation. By the end of 1945, 
about half of these people had so re- 
turned. The remainder have been seat- 
tered throughout the country, or in the 
case of the thousands who are in the 
Armed Forces of the United States, are 
serving with the army of occupation in 
Europe or Asia. It is too early as yet to 
make a final estimate of actual financial 
and property losses sustained by the 
Japanese-Americans because of the evac- 
uation, but it is well established that the 
losses have been heavy. Some lost 
everything they had; many lost most of 
what they had. 

The chief military justification for the 
removal of these 110,000 persons was the 
possibility of the existence of a disloyal 
element in their midst, the critical mili- 
tary situation in the Pacific which in- 
creased uneasiness over the possibility 
of espionage or sabotage, and the lack of 
time and facilities for individual loyalty 
screening. The persons evacuated were 
not individually charged with any crime 
or with disloyalty and subsequent experi- 
ence has clearly demonstrated that the 
vast majority of them were and are good 
Americans. This is convincingly indi- 
cated by the outstanding record of our 
23,000 Japanese-Americans who served 
in the Armed Forces in both the Euro- 
pean and Pacific theaters, and by the 
fact that the records of the intelligence 
agencies show no case of sabotage or 
espionage by Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry during the entire war. 

The evacuation orders gave the per- 
sons affected desperately little time in 
which to settle their affairs. The gov- 
ernmental safeguards that were designed 
to prevent undue loss in these circum- 
stances were somewhat tardily insti- 
tuted, were not at once effectively publi- 
cized among the evacuees, and were 
never entirely successful. Merchants 
had to dispose of their stocks and busi- 
nesses at sacrifice prices. In a setting of 
confusion and hysteria, many evacuees 
sold personal possessions for a small frac- 
tion of their vahie. A large number had 
to accept totally inadequate arrange- 
ments for protection and management of 
property. Valuable lease-hold interests 
had to be abandoned. 

Continued exclusion increased the 
losses. Private buildings in which 
evacuees stored their property were 
broken into and vandalized. Mysterious 
fires destroyed vacant buildings. Prop- 
erty left with “friends” unaccountably 
disappeared ; goods stored with the Gov- 
ernment sometimes were damaged or 
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lost. Persons entrusted with the man- 
agement of evacuee real property 
mulcted the owners in diverse ways. 
Tenants failed to pay rent, converted 
property to their own use, and commit- 
ted waste. Prohibited from returning to 
the evacuated areas even temporarily to 
handle property matters, the evacuees 
were unable to protect themselves ade- 
quately. Property management assist- 
ance given by the War Relocation Au- 
thority on the west coast, although it 
often mitigated and sometimes prevented 
loss, could not completely solve the prob- 
lem there, complicated as it was by diffi- 
culties in communication with absent 
owners and local prejudice. 

In relocation centers the only income 
opportunities for evacuees lay in center 
employment at wage rates of $12 to $19 
per month, plus small clothing allow- 
ances. Many felt compelled to discon- 
tinue payment of life-insurance pre- 
miums. Some found themselves unable 
to make mortgage or tax payments and 
lost substantial equities. 

All of the foregoing examples of tan- 
gible loss to the evacuees were directly 
attributable to the evacuation and con- 
tinued exclusion of these persons from 
their homes. 

As a matter of fairness and good con- 
science, and because these particular 
American citizens and law-abiding aliens 
have borne with patience and undefeated 
loyalty the unique burdens which this 
Government has thrown upon them, I 
strongly urge that the proposed legis- 
lation be enacted into law. 

As the only member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary from California, I am 
pleased to introduce this legislation, 


Hon. Louis E. Graham—A Congressman’s 
Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend and revise my 
remarks, I wish to include in the RECORD 
an excerpt from a column written in the 
Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times of Janu- 
ary 16, 1954, by our colleague, Mr, 
O’Brien of New York: 

I read a piece in a Washington paper the 
other day that a Congressman from Kansas 
had been honored as the public official of 
the year by the Federal civil-service workers. 

He probably is a good Congressman, as 
are others who have been chosen for similar 
honors by various groups. 

My choice for an award of merit, based 
purely on personal observation, would go to 
a Member of the House whose name prob- 
ably is not known to a single reader of the 
Times. He is Representative Lovis E. Gra- 
Hau. Republican, of Beaver, Pa. 

He first was elected to the 76th Congress 
and he has been re-elected every 2 years 
since. His margins of victory usually are 
small, but his standing in the House of Rep- 
resentatlves is very great indeed. 

That's probably because the Judge, as he 
is known, is a sort of Congressman's Con- 
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gressman. Loyal to his own party, he com- 
mands tremendous respect from Members of 
the other party. It is a common sight, when 
an involved or controversial bill is being 
debated, to see a Democrat lean over and 
ask advice from Lou GRAHAM. I have done 
it myself. 

With the exception of the Speaker, no 
Member of the House has an assigned seat. 
Nevertheless, a tradition has developed with 
regard to Judge GRAHAM. A special seat on 
the Republican side of the middle aisle is 
known as Lou GraHamM’s seat. No one else 
ever sits there. 

That may seem like a small thing, but it 
is quite an honor among 435 Congressmen 
who are jealous of their own standing and 
prerogatives. 

I doubt very much if any of the awards 
will go to Lou Granam. But, if one was to 
be voted annually by the House itself, I'd 
wager a small sum that the gentieman from 
Beaver, Pa., would be among the top three 
year in and year out. 


Partition of Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend by remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter which was published 
in the Lynn Telegram-News, Lynn,. 
Mass., on Sunday, September 13, 1953, 
by Mr. William James Conlon, 23 Breed 
Street, Lynn, Mass., to Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles: 

CONLON WRITES LETTER ro SECRETARY DULLES 


An open letter by William James Conlon, 
23 Breed Street, to Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles follows: 

“Dear MR. Secretary or State: On Thurs- 
day evening September 3, I listened to you on 
television and you said that the continued 
partition of Germany by Soviet Russia was 
not only á scandal but a heinous crime. 
When President Truman was in the White 
House you said in Dublin, Ireland, while you 
were on a visit there that Ireland should 
not be partitioned. There is not a word out 
of your mouth now about England's con- 
tinued partition of Ireland with her 50,000 
British troops in and around the city of 
Belfast. Your boss, President Eisenhower, 
not long ago told a committee in Washing- 
ton, D. C., that the unification of Ireland 
would serve no useful purpose. This is an 
about-face statement from what President 
Eisenhower told the people of this Nation 
when he was campaigning for President— 
that he stood for free peoples everywhere. 
This statement he made to catch the Irish 
vote and while he was in command of the 
European armies in SHAPE, Paris, France, 
he made a pro-partition speech in Belfast 
City, Ireland, in the uniform of an American 
general, 

“This, in my opinion, was an unfriendly 
act toward a friendly nation that sent 50 
percent of Irish manhood into Washington's 
army to fight against the British for Ameri- 
can independence and to add insult upon 
injury the Honorable Vice President RICHARD 
M. Nrxon told the Irish people of Boston 
while he was campaigning there that they 
could put him down as being definitely op- 
posed to Irish partition by England and now 
that he is elected (like his boss,- President 
Eisenhower) he does an about face and has 
lost tongue on the Irish issue, 
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“England has been trading with Russia 
and Communist China with American-bor- 
rowed money and has even officially recog- 
nized Red Communist China because of her 
greed and financial holdings in Hong Kong 
and Singapore. The Honorable Senator Jo- 
SEPH McCarTHy has been loudly praised by 
the head of the FBI, the Honorable J. Edgar 
Hoover, and Senator McCarruy has exposed 
England in a masterly fashion. 

“To the American public I say this: That 
the United Nations is an international farce 
and this is the opinion of the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft and General Douglas MacAr- 
thur, two of the cleverest American diplo- 
mats of their time. The United Nations will 
die the same death that befell the old Brit- 
ish manufactured League of Nations at Ge- 
neva. It is my honest opinion that Russia 
and Communist China and North Korea will 
not permit the unification of all Korea, 
President Eisenhower favors the unification 
of all Korea but all Russia and North Ko- 
rea has to do is to point their finger at 
England's continued partition of Ireland 
with her 50,000 British troops in the north 
of Ireland and the brutal way that England 
has partitioned that little nation, England 
had five times as many troops in Ireland as 
she had in Korea, which proves beyond any 
doubt that Russia, Red China, North Korea 
and England are all international rats of the 
one breed playing the game of divide and 
conquer, President Eisenhower, sometime 
in the very near future you will agree with 
the late Senator Robert A. Taft. When the 
Korean political conference gets going Amer- 
ica will then think of Senator Taft and Gen- 
eral MacArthur. President Eisenhower will 
then say the same things about Korea that 
he said of Ireland, that the unification of 
those two countries will serve no useful pur- 
pose. With President Eisenhower, Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles and Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon aggression in any part of the 
world is a most heinous crime but under the 
British Union Jack in the north of Ireland, 
it has the O. K. of the aforesaid gentlemen. 
Their knowledge of American history is very 
vague. I would like to ask all three of them 
what percentage of George Washington's 
Army that fought the British under Lord 
Cornwallis were Irish? Oh God, President 
Eisenhower, is American gratitude dead? 

“Mr. President, Henry Grattan’s Govern- 
ment in Dublin, Ireland, did not tell Benja- 
min Franklin, when he appealed there for 
ald to fight the British, that the unification 
of the American Colonies would serve no 
useful p as you, Mr. President, now 
tell the Irish Government in Dublin. 

“Mr. President, action speaks louder than 
words. Reciprocation is all we ask. 

“Respectfully yours, 
“WILLIAM JAMES CONLON, 

“Lynn, Mass.” 


United States Air Force Academy 


SPEECH 


HON. COURTNEY W. CAMPBELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr, Speaker, I rise 
in support of H. R. 5337, 83d Congress, 
providing for the establishment of a 
United States Air Force Academy. I 
am glad to see that this long-awaited 
legislation has received favorable action 
by the House Armed Services Committee. 
All of us recognize the purpose of the 
Academy, having seen the products de- 
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rived from those great institutions in 
the States of New York and Maryland, 
the United States Military and the 
United States Naval Academies. 

As you know, on July 21, 1953, I intro- 
duced H. R. 6433, to establish a United 
States Air Force Academy at Henderson 
Pield, Tampa, Fla, Henderson Field's 
9,000 acres, its three runways of 5,000 
feet each, its easy access to the city and 
to MacDill Air Force Base, and the hous- 
ing, cultural, and recreational facilities 
all add up to an attractive proposition 
for an air academy. Also the ideal 
weather in the Tampa area should be 
appealing to those who make the final 
selection. Imasmuch as section 3 (a) 
of H. R. 5337 provides That the Acad- 
emy shall be located at such place within 
the United States as the Secretary of 
the Air Force shall determine. The Sec- 
retary of the Air Force is authorized to 
establish a commission, and to appoint 
the members thereof, to advise him in 
connection with the selection of a per- 
manent location for the Academy,” I 
hope that due consideration will be given 
by this commission to the Greater 
Tampa Bay area. 

The establishment of this academy is 
urgently needed to train the hard core 
of our future Air Force leaders. Now 
that an airplane is becoming a million= 
dollar investment and groups of them 
cost many, Many millions of dollars, I 


think it just as important that moneys - 


be expended in training the future offi- 
cers who are to lead and direct the 
Regular Air Force Establishment. An 
Organization is only as good as the people 
who are in it, and the people who are in 
it do deserve the best in leadership. 
While we have many fine civilian insti- 
tutions in this country, such as the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Florida State Univer- 
Sity, the University of Miami, and the 
University of Tampa, the latter of which 
is located in my district, that are turn- 
ing out future businessmen, scientists, 
engineers, lawyers, and doctors, there are 
none that are specifically training Air 
Force combat leaders. An academy gets 
young men at the most formative years 
of their lives and indoctrinates and molds 
them into skilled Air Force specialists, 
who are motivated to a career of service 
with the Air Force. Such men do not 
Seek great financial rewards or to amass 
great amounts of property. Rather, they 
dedicate themselves to a life of service 
for their country and their reward is our 
continued security. i 
Additionally, by the passage of this 
bill, we are being asked to buy an insur- 
ance policy on the defense of this Na- 
tion. The cost is not cheap, as it is 
estimated the contemplated Air Academy 
will, over the years, cost around $125 mil- 
lion. The cost in terms of assurance 
that this Nation will have an Air Force 
that is second to none is cheap. When 
vou compare the billions we spent last 
year for Air Force equipment, bases, and 
related items to the $125 million that this 
Academy is going to cost, spread over 
a long period of years, I think that the 
returns in Jeadership well worth the ex- 
penditure. This is cne thing on which 
we cannot afford to be pennywise and 
Pound-foolish as our very existence is 
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dependent on the offensive and defen- 
sive role of today’s Air Force. 

I think every effort should be made to 
get this bill and the necessary appro- 
priations through the Congress this ses- 
sion in order that the Air Force may 
start construction of the Air Academy 
without further delay. 


Benjamin Lorber, Director of Insurance of 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc., Testifies 
Before House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee on Health Pro- 


gram 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
testimony given on Thursday, January 
21, 1954, before the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee at its hear- 
ing to develop a health program by Mr. 
Benjamin Lorber, director of insurance 
of Universal Pictures Co., Inc., is highly 
important. 

Mr. Lorber brings to the attention of 
the committee the health plan that is 
now in effect in that company for the 
benefit of its employees. 

It has been exceedingly gratifying to 
this committee to learn during the hear- 
ings conducted by it in October 1953 of 
the wide recognition that has been given 
by industrial organizations in providing 
plans and programs to indemnify and 
secure persons in their employ from the 
high cost of medical and hospitalization 
expenses, 

Mr. Lorber gave the committee a his- 
tory of the plan which he worked out 
for the Universal] Pictures Co. and made 
certain recommendations to the com- 
mittee with regard to the development 
of a health program. 

Mr. Lorber’s statement, in part, is as 
follows: t. 

Chairman Wotverrow and gentlemen of 
the committee, I am immensely gratified at 
this opportunity to discuss with your com- 
mittee one of the many aspects of the great 
problem with which you are concerning 
yourselves, namely, the improvement of the 
national health, and the provision of ade- 
quate medical care and medical services to 
all segments of the American people, regard- 
less of economic or income status. I can 
think of no other question of national inter- 
est which transcends in importance the ques- 
tion of national health, for upon the attain- 
ment of the highest level of national health 
rests the attainment of the ultimate in 
national security and well-being. 

Before proceeding with my statement, I 
would like to place upon the records that I 
am the Director of Insurance for Universal 
Pictures Co., Inc., and have occupied that 
position since 1938. During the past 15 
years, I have organized and administered a 
comprehensive group insurance program in 
which 3,500 of its employees throughout the 
country participate. I might point out that 
these 3,500 employees and their families are 
spread in metropolitan areas throughout 30 
States with large concentrations in the 
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cities of Los Angeles and New York, and with 
income levels from a low of $2,500 annually 
to a high in excess of $50,000 annually. The 
type of people included in this group are 
both white collar and labor, skilled and un- 
skilled, and made up of varying ages. This 
group, though not particularly large in num- 
bers, seems to be a representative cross-sec- 
tion of the American people employed in 
industry in ap income level to some degree 
higher than the national average income 
level. This group is representative of that 
large part of the American people who are 
daily fearful of what 2 sudden, major illness 
or accident to a member of their family with 
its attendant major medical expense, will do 
to their financial solvency. 
> * L * * 

The development and growth of hospitali- 
zation and surgical benefit plans during the 
past 20 years has been phenomenal, and in 
a arge measure can be attributed to the 
tremendous support given to and public 
acceptance of Blue Cross and Blue Shield, 
but more importantly, came as a result of 
the inclusion of health arid welfare matters 
as subjects of collective bargaining * * . 

Early in 1952, after examining a large num- 
ber of cases among our employees and their 
families, we came to the conclusion that 
while we had developed as complete and 
comprehensive a hospitalization and sur- 
gical plan as any that were offered in the 
market, that even though we were pioneers 
in the extension of coverage provided by 
and definitions within such plans, all too 
often we came face to face with a situation 
where an employee, because of sudden - 
ness or accident within his family, would be 
on the verge of bankruptcy or at least ready 
to hock the future of his children to meet 
the emergency. An too often we found it 
necessary, as employers, either directly or 
through some sort of welfare fund arrange- 
ment, to perform an act of charity and 
come to the rescue, or even worse, to pass 
the hat around. An too often we found that 
our wonderful hospitalization and surgical 
benefit plan fel] entirely short of the mark 
and offered no benefit at all under certain 
circumstances. There obviously Was a great 
void in the setup. We came to the conclu- 
sion that we were not providing a full meas- 
ure of security to our employees against the 
financial ravages of iliness and accident, and 
that our employees and their families were 
still open to the financial knockout punch 
caused by such contingencies. * * * 

We realized that in the areas of the costs 
for hospital room and board and other hos- 
pital charges and for surgical fees, subject 
to the limitations outlined and discussed 
in detail later in this statement. our exist- 
ing plans were adequate and did in some 
measure meet the problems created by such 
costs. However, in the area of medical fees 
for nonsurgical services in and out of the 
hospital, neither our plan nor any existing 
Insurance plan attempted to provide the 
needed protection so as to enable the average 
family to obtain whatever medical care was 
necessary without bankrupting that family 
unit and mortgaging ite futures This same 
conclusion was true when applied to the cost 
of special nursing care and the renting or 
purchasing of medical services and supplies 
outside of the bospital. 

Much has been said and written during 
the past decade on the question of provid- 
ing such protection on the cost of medical 
care. The growth of medical expense pro- 
tection in limited form during the past few 
years has more or less kept pace with the 
expansion in the field of hospitalization and 
surgical benefits insofar as the number of 
people covered was concerned. The Health 
Insurance Council reports previously quoted 
shows that at the end of 1952 about 36 mil- 
lion people were covered by some sort of 
medica) expense plan, most of which were 
of the service type. From the available 
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statistics 50 percent of those covered have 
protection under the insured benefit plans 
which generally provide a fixed reimburse- 
ment (usually $3 or $4 for each office or 
hospital visit and $5 or $6 for each home 
visit), with most plans providing for the 
exclusion of either the first or second visit. 
While the lower-income groups nationally 
have come within the scope of the service 
type plans (since most of these limited par- 
ticipation to low-income groups, under 
$3,000 annually), the great majority of the 
American people were completely without 
any form of protection against the great 
raider of family security—the doctor’s bill in 
a major illnes, either at home or at the hos- 
pital. 

In discussing the existing medical expense 
plans (described above providing for limited 
reimbursement for a limited number of 
visits) I have frequently and publicly main- 
tained that this type of coverage has no 
merit as a socially desirable form of insurance 
nor is of any real economic yalue to the 
people insured. Such plans are difficult and 
usually expensive to administer. 

We have often characterized this form of 
insurance as being analogous to insuring 
the grease job or oll change on an auto- 
mobile and leaving the entire automobile 
itself uninsured; or insuring the shoe sole 
repair job and not insuring the contents of 
the entire home against disaster. 

What was needed to round out our pro- 
gram was a plan that would provide protec- 
tion against those large costs for medical 
care in and out of the hospital that were not 
covered under the existing forms of insur- 
ance, yet which could be set up on a sound 
financial basis at reasonable cost, so that all 
of our employees, at all income levels, even 
the lowest, could afford to avail themselves 
of its benefits. Keeping these basic princi- 
ples in mind, we, together with our insurance 
carrier, John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., proceeded with the development 
of such a plan of major medical expense 
insurance. This type of plan has recently 
been referred to by many as “catastrophy 
medical insurance“ or some such name to 
indicate thet it was intended to provide 
coverage against unusual, sudden costs aris- 
ing out of an accidental disaster. We believe 
that the use of the term “catastrophy” is 
misleading, since the type of plan we were 
trying to develop was one that would pro- 
vide protection against the cost of medical 
care, all types of medical care, where such 
costs were major within the definition of 
our plan and the nature and extent of which 
could create major financial burdens and 
possible distress upon even the lowest of 
the income groups. 

We first established the basic principles 
that this plan did not intend nor was it 
socially or economically feasible to include 
the cost for every headcold, headache, or 
other run-of-the-mill type of illness, the cost 
of which was considered everyday going over- 
head—the shoe repair, grease-job type of 
cost. We accepted the thesis of “deductible” 
which has long been established in the field 
of automobile insurance and other fields of 
general insurance. This deductible had to 
be large enough to eliminate the run-of-the- 
mill cost described above, yet it had to be 
low enough not to prove burdensome to any 
income group, not even the lowest. -After a 
great deal of thought we set this deductible 
at $100 in any one disability, as defined. 

We then came to the second basic prin- 
ciple—that of a partnership between the in- 
sured employee and the plan. The reasons 
for such a Partnership are many and obvious, 
and all who are at all familiar with the sub- 
ject have agreed that the establishment of 
such a partnership is essential for the sta- 
bility and success of the plan. We fully 
subscribe to this thesis of partnership and 
believe that is the American way of handling 
the problem. The American People are a 
proud people who like to pay their own way 
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and don't want anyone to pick up their 
bills or to give them a receipted-in-full 
bill. We are a prudent people, and we in- 
sure our exposure to catastrophic loss. The 
American people are a very human people, 
subject to all the human frailties, so that 
it becomes essential that proper safeguards 
and fences be established to reduce to that 
minimum which is dictated by economic and 
underwriting necessity those possible abuses 
of this wonderful package. We made the 
pian the senior partner in all costs—and the 
plan pays 75 percent of all such medical 
costs. These two principles, that of a nom- 
inal, salutory deductible, and a reasonable, 
sensible coinsurance factor are the founda- 
tion of the plan. We then proceeded with 
the structure and examined each element 
of medical cost to determine where, if at all, 
such element of cost fitted into the picture. 

First to have our attention was hospital 
room and board and hospital charges for 
additional services other than room and 
board. 

An examination of these costs across the 
country indicated that the average room 
and board charges for semiprivate facilities 
was in the neighborhood of $15 to $16 per 
day. We also found that private facilities 
were available, particularly in the larger 
cities, at varying rates up to 660 per day for 
deluxe suites. This enormous gap in cost of 
hospital facilities from $15 per day to $60 
per day highlighted one of the basic ques- 
tions that must be answered and which 
should be faced to a greater or lesser degree 
in each of the areas of medical cost; namely, 
can we set up a plan that would permit the 
selection of $60 per day facilities and have 
such selection and consequent cost paid for 
by the major. medical expense plan. Obvi- 
ously, we came to the conclusion that there 
was no way in which the $60 per day facility 
could be insured. There was no sociological, 
economic, or medical reason to provide in- 
surance for room and board facilities beyond 
those which the person in an income bracket 
of less than $10,000 annually would normally 
use if he were paying the entire bill himself. 
We, therefore, decided to change our exist- 
ing hospitalization plan to a $12 per day 
room and board benefit. We extended the 
period of coverage from 31 days to 180 days, 
and after careful study we were convinced 
that in more than 98 percent of the hospi- 
talized cases such a period of coverage was 
adequate to meet any catastrophic contin- 
gency or medical requirement, 

In the area of hospital charges for serv- 
ices other than room and board which in- 
clude operating room, anesthesia, X-ray and 
laboratory examination, drugs and medica- 
tions, etc., we felt that the patient was not 
in a position to make any selection what- 
ever as to type, quantity, frequency, or cost 
of the services listed above, and that the 
cost for such seryices in a large measure 
were standard as to a particular hospital, 
and would not to any material extent be in- 
fluenced by the presence or absence of in- 
surance protection to pay for such costs. 

We, therefore, after careful examination 
of a large cross section of hospital cases 
came to the conclusion that an allowance 
of $1,000 for case room fees in any one 
hospital confinement was tantamount to an 
unlimited benefit for such costs, and in the 
great preponderance of cases was adequate. 
We, therefore, adjusted our existing hos- 
pitalization plan to provide $1,000 benefit 
for case room fees for each disability. 

We then excluded from the major medi- 
cal expense plan all hospital charges, since’ 
such charges were adequately taken care of 
on a catastrophic basis under the adjusted 
hospitalization plan. 

We next gave our attention to surgical fees 
(in and out of hospital). 

This was the most crucial area of medical 
expense and one which has seriously 
troubled all underwriters in the field of 
health insurance. Here was an element of 
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cost that had no standards, which could 
vary, for the same service, from a charge 
from $100 to $2,000 or more; that was predi- 
cated in a very large measure, not upon the 
type of service rendered but most usually 
upon the patient's ability to pay and his 
available financial resources. How could 
one determine how much an appendectomy 
was worth? Was it worth as much for a 
person earning $5,000 a year as for a person 
earning $15,000 per year? Unfortunately, 
there is no fixed pattern or standard and 
there is no way to apply a mathematical 
formula. 

In planning the setup of our major medi- 
cal expense plan we examined about 500 
surgical claims in all areas of the country. 
We eliminated from our survey the claims 
submitted by people whose earnings were in 
excess of $15,000 per year. We also elimi- 
nated the claims of those people whose earn- 
ings were $5,000 or under per year. We 
therefore, obtained a cross section of surgi- 
cal fees charged for almost all types of 
surgery (whether performed in or out of the 
hospital) for people in an income bracket 
of between $5,000 and $15,000 annually. 

Excepting for a few types of surgery, we 
found that to a large degree the benefits pro- 
vided in what is commonly known as the 
$300 Surgical Benefit Schedule paid for 
between 65 percent and 75 percent of the 
surgical bills. This survey also disclosed 
that in a majority of surgical cases, the 
surgeon geared his fee to the benefit pro- 
vided under the insurance schedule. Recog- 
nizing this indicated practice, and with 
tongue in cheek, we increased our schedule 
to a 8350 maximum benefit. The purpose of 
this change was to attempt to bring the 
schedule up to the level of 75 percent of the 
average bill. ’ 

We then excluded all surgical fees from 
our major medical plan, and thus eliminated 
one of the greatest dangers to the solvency 
of the plan. 

We are convinced that In keeping surgical 
benefits on the scheduled basis we were not 
prejudicing the position of the insured per- 
son nor were we in a great preponderance 
of cases failing to provide the adequate and 
needed protection. Our experience in the 
operation of our plan has proven this con- 
clusion sound. 

The plan has now taken shape. We sald, 
and proclaimed it loudly, without fear, that 
any and all medical bills, for all illnesses, 
without exclusion, in excess of $100, would 
be paid for by the plan to the extent of 75 
percent thereof up to a maximum of $5,000. 
After studying more than 100 existing major 
medical expense plans, both those written 
on an individual basis as well as those estab- 
lished on a group basis, and after examining 
the operation of many of the so-called serv- 
ice type plans, I am proud to report to you 
that our plan is the only one that does not 
contain a single exclusion as to type of Hl- 
ness. There has been much shaking of heads 
and signs of warning as to the dreadful 
things that would happen to our plan if we 
included psychiatric treatment, or treatment 
of alcoholism or drug addiction, but we 
maintain our firm position that if it is an 
illness, any illness, without exclusion or 
limitation, treated by a qualified physician, 
the cost of which exceeded $100, we would 
take 75 percent of all such bills up to the 
maximum of $5,000. In summarizing our 
major medical expense plan, may I say that 
this plan provides reimbursement for regu- 
lar and customary charges, within the limi- 
tations of amount indicated above, result- 
ing from any noncompensable injury or 
disease for: 

1. Medical treatment by a legally qualified 
physician—in or out of the hospital. 

2. Private duty nursing by a registered 
graduate nurse in or out of the hospital. 

3. For services and supplies when not con- 
fined in a hospital such as: rental of iron 
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lang: or other mechanical equipment, rental 
of hospitai-type bed, oxygen and rental of 
equipment for the administration of oxygen, 
prosthetics, braces, crutches, X-ray exam- 
ination (other than dental X-rays), anes- 
thetics and the administration thereof, 
and/or therapeutic services and supplies. 

In preparing a paper on the subject for 
Bests Insurance News about 1 year ago, and 
only after 4 months of experience with the 
plan, I said, “We have set forth the follow- 
ing rules as a test to determine whether an 
item of medical expense comes within the 
purview of the plan: 

1. Is it an item of major expense for med- 
ical care? 

2. Is there a social cr economic reason 
other than that “it is convenient and a good 
thing to get“ for the assured to be reim- 
bureed for the expenditure within the prin- 
ciples set forth? 

3. If there is such a social or economic 
Treason, how can we fit such an expenditure 
into the plan? 

When such a plan Is established on sound, 
basic insurance principles it can be main- 
tained at a sound cost within the economic 
reach of every income level. We firmly be- 
lieve that such a plan, soundly conceived 
and sanely administered could be the ulti- 
Mate answer and solution to the ever-present 
Tear and dilemma of the unpredictable, unde- 
terminable, unforeseeable possibility of 
financial bankruptcy that faces each fam- 
Dy as a result of major medical expense. 

Gentlemen, that is how major medical ex- 
pense insurance works. I am happy to re- 


port that after 16 months of operation it has 


‘worked—it has done in every respect the job 
that we intended tt to do, at a reasonable 
cost. We have not encountered any of the 
pitfahs that so many of the underwriting 
or actuarial fraternities were afraid we were 
inviting. As far as we are concerned, sound 
major medical expense insurance is no 
longer an experiment, but a successful 
reality. 

In conclusion, may I respectfully submit 
that the provision of adequate protection 
against the financial devastation resulting 
from a mafor illness or injury presents a 
serious challenge to management, labor, the 
Medical profession, to the Insurance Indus- 
try, and to government. 

To management I must say, that either on 
its own initiative or if its labor relations 
require cooperative effort with organized 
labor, it must move forward and meet this 
rowing and inevitable challenge. It must 
take the Initiative, it must use its good 
Offices, administrative facilities, and know- 
how to make it possible for the many mil- 
lions of Americans in all industry to take 
part in this great social development which 
eases the way for them to take care of them- 
Selves. 

To the medical profession, I must say that 
it must do its full share to keep these medi- 
cal expense plans sound by keeping its own 
house in good order. The threat of so- 
Cialized medicine, with all its inherent evils, 
With all its inherent financial burdens upon 
the American body politic can be averted 
only by the medical profession’s self-po- 
lcing— by its own house Ccleaning—by its 
Own voluntary elimination of existing abuses 
With which it is only too well familiar. 

To the insurance industry, I must say in 
the vernacular that it must get the “lead 
Out of its pants.” Time is running out on 
it. The Insurance companies, both life and 
Casualty. cannot forever keep playing it 
tafe. Testimony recently given before this 
Committee by the representatives of the in- 
surance industry was replete with state- 
ments that catastrophy medical Insurance 
Was new in concept, that it was an experi- 
ment. that the insurance industry must 
move slowly, that it must be careful, that it 
must establish fences and hedges, that it 
must exclude peychiatric treatment; that 
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it must exclude the cost of treating alco- 
holism, drug addiction, contagious diseases, 
diagnoses and others, so that instead of a 
comprehensive, all-inclusive plan, all they 
could offer was one of limited value. 

The time for all that is past, and the 
time for a positive approach—positive lead- 
ership is at hand. The insurance industry 
must take the initiative, it must use the 
imagination that it has and by which it 
became the great economic and social em- 
pire that it ie and must provide the vehicle 
for the establishment of sound, adequate in- 
“surance-protection plans, so that the great- 
est number of the American population may 
reap the benefits of such a program. 

Whether the insurance industry likes it 
or not—whether it thinks it possible or not 
from an underwriting point of yiew— 
whether it cares or does not care if the 
American standard of living and medical 
service is kept at its highest level—of one 
thing we and it can be sure, major med- 
ical expense insurance in one form or an- 
other is here to stay. 

As to the place of Government in this 
picture, I respectfully submit to your com- 
mittee that the expansion and extension of 
this program of providing adequate medical 
care to all segments of the population, in 
all parts of the country, at all income levels, 
must be s primary objective. It ia a legiti- 
mate function of Government, and this I 
believe to be the greatest area of govern- 
mental effectiveness, to provide material aid 
toward increasing the supply and quality of 
medica) care, all types of medical care. Gov- 
ernment must help in the area of medical 
education, as it does in the establishment 
of greater hospital facilities, so that the sup- 
ply of medical service in all parts of the 
country may be increased. In conclusion, 
may I suggest, that within the wonderful 
framework of free enterprise, our Govern- 
ment must embark upon a great educational 
program, and if necessary, provide the neces- 
sary subsidies in all areas of medical care 
in order to assist the operation of such 
hospital and medical educational facilities. 
With the intelligent and active cooperation 
of industry and labor along with the whole- 
hearted participation of the insurance in- 
dustry and the medical profession, all of 
the American people may reap the benefits 
of the highest level of medical care. 


Army Contract Given to British Firm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks, I wish to include’ 


the following editorial from the Boston 
Post, Boston, Mass., of December 17, 
1953: 

UNFAIR COMPETITION 

Theres not much point in trying to use 
economic persuasion to stop British trade 
with Red China when the Army goes out of 
its way to award contracts for generating 
equipment to British firms. 

The other day a $3.561.000 contract for two 
generators for the McNary Dam on the Co- 
lumbia River was given to a British firm by 
Secretary of the Army Robert T. Stevens. 
He ruled that, although the British bid was 
less than 25 percent below that of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., the legal requirement of a 
25-percent differential would be disregarded 
in this case. 
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The economics of this sleight of hand prove 
that someone’s ga-ga, and we hope it isn't 
us. After pouring out billions to put Britain 
on its feet, and, in the process, running 
America’s tax bill up so high that American 
industry couldn't possibly compete with this 
indirect subsidy, members of the Cabinet go 
out of their way to make certain that Ameri- 
can industry suffers the loss of business 
which belongs to them, and American work- 
ers are thrown out of jobs. 
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Cotton and Wheat Acreage Allotments 
and Marketing Quotas 


SPEECH 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the cot- 
ton acreage allotment bill before this 
House is far from desirable and, in fact, 
contains certain fundamental inequities 
to which I seriously object. The bill we 
are considering here is somewhat better 
than the Senate version in that it does 
provide State and county committees 
some flexibility in distributing acreage 
allotments and giving relief in hardship 
cases. Unfortunately, most of the un- 
desirable elements of the Senate bill have 
not been changed. 

This bill amounts to sectional legisla- 
tion, where one section of the country 
is being deliberately favored over an- 
other. In this case certain new cotton- 
producing areas in the West will be given 
preferential treatment over the estab- 
lished, traditional cotton-producing 
areas of the South and Southwest. 
Existing legislation provides that acre- 
age allotments be made on the basis of 
a 5-year history. I am certainly in 
agreement that the acreage allotment 
of 17.9 milliom acres for the Nation is 
inadequate; however, the acreage in- 
crease from 17.9 to 21.3 million should 
be handJed on the basis of a 5-year his- 
tory of cotton production, just as the 
original 17.9 million acres was handled. 
There is no justification for parceling 
out special acreage allotments to cer- 
tain sections of the country. The large 
cotton surplus on hand at the present 
time came about because certain west- 
ern growers ignored the advice of the 
Department of Agriculture during the 
last 2 or 3 years and have planted great- 
ly increased acreages in cotton. These 
western growers expanded their acreage 
at a time legislation existed to provide 
for equitable cotton acreage allotments 
and have no case when they contend that 
allotments on the basis of a 5-year his- 
tory is too severe. 

The bill which we are considering will 
result in most of the increased acreage 
going to these new cotton producing 
areas, which have contributed in large 
part to the present cotton surplus, The 
bill seems to ignore the fact that certain 
of the larger producers in the established 
cotton producing areas of Texas and the 
South will be cut severely. This would 
not be so bad if only the landowner was 
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affected, but in most instances tenant 
families which derive their livelihood 
from cotton production will be moved off 
of the farm. The landowner will prob- 
ably find a way to turn his productive 
land to another crop, such as livestock, 
but the tenant family will suffer for lack 
of employment. 

I consider it a most serious matter, 
Mr. Speaker, when the Congress of the 
United States deliberately contrives leg- 
islation for benefit of one section of the 
country at the expense of the other. 
Most central Texas farms have been pro- 
ducing cotton as a chief crop for 50 years. 
It seems most unfair to penalize these 
established cotton farmers for the benefit 
of western cotton farmers who have 
moved into newly reclaimed areas and 
planted large acreages of cotton despite 
the warnings of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that they were not protected by 
law and would receive a heavy cut in 
acreage allotment on the basis of their 
5-year history. 

A great deal has been said about the 
tremendous expense involved in install- 
ing irrigation equipment for cotton in 
certain of the reclaimed western areas. 

Advocates of the western cotton farm- 
er have raised a great cry that economic 
disaster confronts the western farmer 
if he is not given special consideration, 
yet it is a fact that these western irri- 
gated areas have a great deal more flexi- 
bility in selecting crops on acreage not 
used by cotton than do the traditional 
cotton-producing areas, for the simple 
reason that they control their own water 
supply and can participate in vegetable 
production. What it amounts to, Mr. 
Speaker, is that the taxpayer has spent 
tremendous sums of money to build dams 
and irrigation facilities to reclaim these 
western areas and now the cotton farm- 
ers of the South are being expected to 
relinquish their cotton acreage to these 
new western farmers, 


Air Power in the Atomic Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my own remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I ask unanimous consent to include 
an editorial appearing in Planes—a pub- 
lication of the Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation of America—of recent date. 

The editorial follows: 

Tris Is ror Kreps 

Several months ago, Planes quoted Gen. 
Curtis E. LeMay, commanding general of the 
USAF Strategic Air Command, as saying that 
“every important target in even the world's 
largest nation can be reached at the most 
within 2 hours after bombers cross its fron- 
tier. Time is of the utmost value. There 
may not be enough of it once an atomi¢ at- 
tack is launched.” 

Now that war is strictly 3D—soldiers are 
no longer groundlings, and sailors no longer 
restricted to the sea—preparedness and de- 
fense require some redefining. 7 
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Tt will be no news to point out that, in 
this atomic age, a nation’s defense is no 
stronger than its airpower. And it should be 
equally obvious that a nation’s airpower is 
no stronger than its aviation industry. 

Twice in our history, at the end of the two 
world wars, we d the priceless ad- 
vantage of world leadership in air power, 
and twice we let it wither and die in the pious 
hope that mankind had learned the futility 
of armed combat. 

Once more, in recent years, as the rising 
tide of communism threatened to engulf the 
world, we called upon the remnants of the 
industry we had dissipated to perform again 
new miracles of expansion and production. 
And again, for the third time, the weakened 
and impoverished aircraft builders have 
brought our air power back to a competitive 
level. But, as always, the task of catching 
up has been performed at staggering and un- 
necessary public expense. 

But, in the past, we have had time—which 
we will never have again. The fact that we 
can deliver a devastating aerial blow any- 
where in the world within hours, means that 
we can be on the receiving end in as brief a 
time. And, another equally hard fact is that 
it takes from 5 to 7 years to develop a single 
new combat plane from drawingboard to 
production. Thus, the failure to keep abreast 
in air power is an invitation to defeat. 

Survival in this villainous age demands 
readiness. And readiness requires a national 
air-power policy that maintains long-range, 
continuous aircraft research, development, 
and production. It requires maintenance of 
the engineering and assembly teams that 
have been so costly to recruit and to train. 
And it requires recognition of the fact that 
only the competitive resourcefulness of 
healthy, financially strong private industry 
can give the taxpayer his money's worth 
and effective protection against the tre- 
mendous odds the Red half of the world 
arrays against us. 

No longer is half a loaf better than none. 


Parcel Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HOH. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 


‘Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include the following statement made by 
Hon. James W. Cassedy, a former Mis- 
sissippi attorney now practicing in 
Washington, before the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, Subcommittee 
on Postal Operations, on January 13, 
1954: 

Madam Chairman and members of the 
committee, my name is James W. Cassedy. 
Iam a member of the law firm of Halfpenny, 
Hahn & Cassedy, of Chicago, III., and Wash- 
ington, D.C. Iam appearing here on behalf 
of the National Standard Parts Association, 
a national organization, comprised of nearly 
300 manufacturers and approximately 2,000 
wholesalers of automotive products and sup- 
plies. The members of this organization are 
located in every State of the United States 
and the distribution of their products and 
supplies is nationwide. 

The members of this association, through 
their channels of distribution, provide an 
indispensable service to the people of the 
United States. The products and supplies 
which they manufacture and maintain in 
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inventory for sale to the consuming public 
are frequently unobtainable elsewhere. 
They are key products and supplies in the 
sense that the functioning of the millions 
of motor vehicles of all makes and models, 
automobiles, trucks, tractors, fire and ambu- 
lance equipment, stationary motors—almost 
every power engine, are dependent upon the 
service of the members of this organization, 

We are grateful for th opportunity to 
present the views of this association on the 
measure before you dealing with parcel post 
size and weight limitations, 

The bill before the committee would re- 
store the former Limitations of 70 pounds in 
weight and 100 inches in combined length 
and girth. The present weight and size 
limitations on fourth-class (parcel post) 
mail have grievously hurt the members of 
this association by curtailing severely their 
use of parcel post. As between first-class 
post offices the size of all shipments has been 
reduced to 72 inches in combined length and 
girth. Within the first 2 zones the maxi- 
mum weight is 40 pounds and in zones 3 to 8 
no more than 20 pounds may be shipped. 
Excepted from these limitations are: (a) 
parcels sent to or from rural or star routes; 
(b) parcels mailed from or addressed for 
delivery to patrons at second-, third-, and 
fourth-class post offices; (c) parcels contaln- 
ing baby fowls, live plants, trees, shrubs, 
agricultural commodities (not including 
manufactured products thereof), or books. 

The alternative open to parcels within 
former limitations but larger than those 
permitted under present law is the Railway 
Express Agency whose rates are greatly in 
excess of what self-sustaining postal rates 
would be for the same service. 

There is therefore, strong reason why the 
members of this association favor the Broy- 
hill bill which would repeal the present dis- 
criminatory restrictions and restore the for- 
mer limitations which were in effect for 
approximately 20 years prior to the enact- 
ment of Public Law 199 on October 24, 1951. 

A substantial portion of the costs of doing 
business to the members of this association 
consists of transportation costs, The damage 
done to them by the existing weight and 
size limitations is great, but that is by no 
means the sole basis upon which we ask you 
to consider favorably the legislation before 
you. 

As Members of Congress you are not con- 
cerned with the welfare of any special class 
or group. You are concerned, rather, with 
the welfare of the country as a whole, It is 
plain beyond dispute that in this instance 
the best interests of the Nation coincide 
with the best interests of the members of the 
association for which I speak. 

A major concern of our Government today 
is the balancing of the budget and estab- 
lishing and maintaining a sound Govern- 
ment fiscal condition. Restrictions now ex- 
isting on the weight and size of mailable 
parcel post add to the ever-present postal 
deficit. This was established by the testi- 
mony of the post office official charged with 
the duty of ascertaining and reporting postal 
costs. Only a few months ago, Edmund J. 
Walsh, Assistant Comptroller of the Post 
Office Department, testified before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that the 
postal deficit was increased in excess of 
$52 million per year by Public Law 199 under 
conditions prevailing at the time of its effec- 
tive date. Congressman BroyYHILL, the spon- 
sor of the measure before you, has accurately 
pointed out that conditions since then have 
further increased the net revenue loss 80 
resulting to a sum in excess of $75 million 
annually. 

The committee in reporting favorably Pub- 
lic Law 199 stated its opinion that “the legis- 
lation will be advantageous to the Post Omice 
Department and will represent a savings.” 
Experience has proved that theory unsound. 

Also of major concern is the confusion 
which has resulted within the Post Office De- 
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partment, as well as among members of the 
public, in attempting to apply an unwork- 
able law lacking uniformity and consistency. 
The average postal clerk—the average ship- 
per of a parcel—is required to know and to 
apply an intricate, complex set of regula- 
tions governing the simple act of putting a 
parcel in the mail. 

The present effects of Public Law 199 were 
predicted by the Post Office Department in 
ite report to this very committee at the time 
of its consideration. That report in part 
stated: 

“While the provisions of this measure 
would meet the needs of rural patrons and 
other persons in communities and towns 
dependent upon parcel-post facilities, serious 
difficulties would be encountered in admin- 
istering this legislation. Window clerks at 
first- and second-class post offices would 
have to ascertain the class of office shown 
on each parcel before determining its mail- 
ability. References to two separate lists, an 
alphabetical and a State, would be necessary 
to determine the class of office and the proper 
zone, or it would be necessary to revise and 
merge these lists. Because of numerous 
changes, a new list would have to be supplied 
each year, In those instances where the 
name of addressee, city, and State normally 
constitute a good address, it would be neces- 
sary to question the patron as to whether the 
parcel would be delivered from a box, general 
delivery. or a rural route emanating from the 
office address, Any increase in the time re- 
quired to accept parcels would be a substan- 
tial increase in the expenditures for handling 
this class of mail. 

“Experience gained many years ago, when 
the limit of weight for parcel-post matter 
was not uniform for all zones, showed that 
numerous irregularities and difficulties arose, 
such as the forwarding of parcels from the 
office of original address to another office in 
a gone for which a different weight limit 
applied; or, in connection with the returning 
ot a parcel to an office in a distant city other 
than the one from which originally mailed. 

“This legislation also would result in dis- 
¢rimination against patrons served by post 
Offices of the first and second classes.” 

As stated in that report, confusion has 
resulted from the present legislation. The 
natural consequence of the discrimination 
against shipments between first-class post 
Offices has been the diversion of the parcels 
to post offices of the second, third, and fourth 
classes as points of origin and points of des- 
tination. These offices are in many cases 
physically unable to cope with the bulky 
volume of parcel post thus artificially devi- 
ated to them. The result is such confusion 
that of itself leads to greater costs, since the 
added handling required to be given these 
deviously routed packages has unquestion- 
ably caused even more cost to the Post Office 
Department, and as well as delay to the 
public. 

It is self-evident that the restrictions 
established by Public Law 199 deprive the 
public of service. It is equally plain that as 
a result the service remaining is furnished 
to the public at a higher cost. The less the 
public gets the more it pays. That, we sub- 
mit, is not fair play, is not justice and is 
not sound government. 

The choice is clear. On the one hand we 
have higher cost, decreased service, and 
greater confusion. On the other hand, we 
have lower cost, better service, simplicity 
and uniform operation, Is there really any 
choice to make? Do not the facts compel 
only one answer? The objective to be reached 
is a uniform, better service at lower cost— 
not a complicated, poorer service at higher 
cost, 

One last point which we believe has not 
yet been called to the attention of the com- 
mittee. Fourth-class mall is required by law 
to be carried at rates which will “pay the cost 
of such service” (U. S. Code, sec. 695). While 
not now contending this principle to be 
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unfair, we do contend that whatever fair- 
ness it possesses is limited to the recovery 
of legitimate and proper costs namely, those 
costs incurred in rendering service to the 
public. As matters now stand, parcel-post 
users are not only compelled to pay for the 
cost of the service taken away from them by 
Public Law 199 but also to pay for the serv- 
ice they receive. This inequity will be cor- 
rected by the passage of the Broyhill bill. 

The National Standard Parts Association 
therefore strongly urges this committee to 
recommend passage of H. R. 2685 which would 
repeal Public Law 199. 


Build the Air Force Academy Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I favor 
the immediate passage of H. R. 5337. 
The records will indicate that on No- 
vember 29, 1949, I personally instituted 
action designed to bring about an Air 
Force Academy, and I introduced H. R. 
6517 in the 81st Congress,.1st session, 
to establish a United States Air Force 
Academy in the Mobile Gulf Basin of the 
Tombigbee River. I am including copies 
of correspondence relating to this sub- 
ject which attests my long and continued 
interest in this highly important matter. 
Also, I include a request by the then 
Secretary of Defense, Hon. Louis John- 
son, dated July 29, 1949. 

We are on the threshold of one of the 
most stupendously important eras in our 
Nation's history. A nation without air 
power is a nation without military power. 
A Nation without the best air power is 
a nation without the best military power. 
If we are to provide the best fliers for 
the most intricate planes ever designed, 
it is highly important that there be a 
separate Academy dedicated to this na- 
tional proposition. 

Mr. Speaker, every conceivable type of 
plane and of guided missile is coming 
into being daily, requiring intricate skills 
and vast technological training and ex- 
perience. If we are to equip our youth to 
handle these planes and operate these 
missiles, we must immediately dedicate 
an institution to this use. At this very 
moment there is being launched an 
atomic submarine. Who knows that in 
the very near future there will not be an 
atomic airplane capable of flying the en- 
tire distance of the world nonstop? Who 
knows that with the coming few months 
missiles will be designed that can trav- 
erse the distance to the Moon or Mars? 

Mr. Speaker, we are faced daily with 
the stupendous task of keeping abreast 
of Russia’s growing and astronomical air 
force, far outnumbering the planes we 
possess. If we are to meet this growing 
menace it is necessary that we have su- 
periority of manpower and superiority of 
plane power. In order to meet all of 
these commitments with destiny, an in- 
stitution dedicated to airpower alone is 
the highest order of the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to include the 
following: A letter from Hon. CARL VIN- 
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son, addressed to me under date of No- 
vember 29, 1949; copy of letter from 
Hon. W. Stuart SYMINGTON, Secretary of 
the Air Force, to Hon. Cart Vinson, dated 
November 25, 1949; a letter from Hon. 
Louis Johnson to Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
dated July 29, 1949: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., November 29, 1949. 
Hon. Franx W. BOYKIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Desk MR. BOYKIN: There is enclosed a 
copy of a report received from the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force on your bill H. R. 6517 
“To establish a United States Air Force 
Academy.” 

I am also enclosing a copy of the depart- 
mental letter on H. R. 5834 mentioned in 
the Secretary's report. 

Sincerely, 
CARL Vinson, 
Chairman, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Arm FORCE, 
Washington, November 25, 1949. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Serye 
ices, House of Representatives. 

Dran MR, CHAmMAN: We refer to your re- 
cent request to the Secretary of Defense for 
a report on H. R. 6517, a bill “To establish a 
United States Air Force Academy.” The De- 
partment of the Air Force has been desig- 
nated to present the coordinated views of 
the Department of Defense on the bill. 

The purpose of the subject bill is to estab- 
lish a United States Air Force Academy in 
the Mobile Gulf Basin of the Tombigbee 
River, State of Alabama. 

Recently the Secretary of Defense sub- 
mitted to the Congress, on behalf of the 
Department of Defense, proposed legislation 
to establish an additional service academy. 
On August 1, 1949, this proposal was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives as 
H. R. 5834 and in the Senate as S. 2355. The 
cited bills embody the position of the De- 
partment of Defense on the needs and re- 
quirements for an additional service acad- 
emy; consequently, it is recommended that 
action on the subject bill be held in abey- 
ance until the Congress has acted upon H. R. 
5834 and S. 2355. 

This report has been coordinated among 
the departments and boards within the De- 
partment of Defense, in accordance with 
procedures prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense, 

The Bureau of the Budget has previously 
interposed no objection to similar reports on 
various other bills relating to the establish- 
ment of an Air Force Academy. 

Sincerely, 
W. STUART SYMINGTON. 
* 


Tue SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, N 
Washington, July 20, 1949; 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mn. Sprakex: There is attached a 
draft of a bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of an additional service academy, and 
for other purposes, which it is requested be 
enacted into law. 

The purpose of this legislation is to nu- 
thorize the establishment within the Na- 
tional Military Establishment of an addi- 
tional service academy to provide under- 
graduate instruction and training compara- 
ble to that provided by the United States 
Military Academy and the United States 
Naval Academy for service in the Armed 
Forces of selected persons. For the purpose 
of providing permanent facilities for the 
Academy the Secretary of Defense would be 
authorized to utilize, with the consent of 
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the heads of the departments concerned, 
available lands owned by the United States, 
and to acquire lands and rights pertaining 
thereto or other interests therein, including 
temporary use, by donation, purchase, or 
otherwise. The Secretary would also be au- 
thorized to construct and maintain such 
buildings, appurtenances, facilities, and so 
forth, as he might deem necessary. For the 
purpose of providing temporary facilities 
and to enable early operation of the Acad- 
emy, the Secretary of Defense would be au- 
thorized to utilize, adapt, and maintain ex- 
isting facilities, to contract with civilian in- 
stitutions, and to appoint classified civilians 
for the administration of the Academy as 
circumstances might require. 

The bill further provides that all appro- 
priate provisions of law not inconsistent with 
the purposes of this act which pertain to 
the United States Military Academy shall 
also pertain to the Academy established un- 
der this act. The organization of the Acad- 
emy shall be prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense, and he is empowered to limit, by 
means of competitive examinations, the 
number of cadets to be appointed annually 
to the Academy, in order to permit an or- 
derly increase in the number of such cadets. 
Under the terms of the bill the Secretary of 
Defense would be authorized to effect a 
transfer to the Academy during the initial 
year of its operation, and with the consent 
of the individuals concerned, of certain ca- 
dets from the two existing service academies. 

One of the great problems confronting the 
National Military Establishment at the pres- 
ent time is the provision of adequate facili- 
ties and services to provide for a system of 
undergraduate education to prepare.officers 
for lifetime careers in the Armed Forces. 
While the existing Academies are able to pro- 
vide for the career officers requirements of 
the Army and the Navy, their facilities are 
inadequate to make available sufficient ca- 
reer personnel for the entire Military Estab- 
lishment, ‘including the Air Force. 

The principal sources of career personnel 
for the Air Force in the past have been the 
aviation cadet program, the Air Reserve Of- 
ficers Training Corps, and officer candidate 
schools, which are presently unable to pro- 
vide the number of career officers with the 
educational qualifications required by the 
Alr Force, The Air ROTC is the main source 
of college graduates, but the dependability 
of this source, as well as of the others men- 
‘tioned, varies substantially with changes in 
economic and world conditions. 

The Air Force, like the Army and the Navy, 
has a definite requirement for a system of 
officer procurement that will provide an ade- 
quate and continuous flow of college-edu- 
cated, uniformly trained young men possess- 
ing the desired character and personal at- 
tributes, who have a firm and considered 
desire to become and remain officers, a sys- 
tem that will give stability to the officer 
corps and unity to the objectives of the De- 
partment. = 

Currently an attempt is being made to al- 
levtate the problem of officer procurement 
within the Air Force by the integration each 
year of a certain portion of each ¢lass gradu- 
ated from the United States Military Acad- 
emy and the United States Naval Academy. 
To continue this procedure, however, the ex- 
isting service Academies would have to be 
expanded to enable them to meet the needs 
of their respective services as well as of the 
Air Force, Recent studies have established 
that such expansion is not feasible, and that 
the only practical solution to the problem is 
the establishment of an additional service 
academy. 

It is contemplated that the Academy will 
be an undergraduate institution that will 
confer an appropriate degree upon those suc- 
cessfully completing the prescribed course of 
instruction. The curriculum will be de- 
signed to offer a broad general education and 
to provide a course of instruction that will 
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(1) equip graduates with the training, ex- 
perience, and motivation that will prepare 
them to graduate with the knowledge, char- 
acter, and qualities of leadership required 
of a junior officer; and (2) provide a basis 
for continued development of the graduates 
throughout a lifetime of service to their 
country, and a preparedness for military re- 
sponsibilities of the highest order. 

An accurate estimate of construction costs 
can be made only after full investigation of 
the actual site selected for development and 
a determination of the type of architecture 
and materials to be used in the construc- 
tion. In the absence of this specific infor- 
mation, an estimate based upon national av- 
erage costs at a hypothetical site and pre- 
senting average construction conditions has 
been prepared. This estimate amounts to 
approximately $171 million. It is further 
estimated that the cost of operating such an 
academy for the first year at a tem 
site, assuming full utilization of an existing 
military installation with minimum modifi- 
cation, pending construction of a permanent 
installation, would be approximately $5 
million. 

For the reasons hereinabove enumerated, 
I strongly urge the favorable consideration 
by the Congress of the attached draft bill 
and recommend that the proposal be en- 
acted into law. 

The Department of the Air Force has been 
designated by me as the executive agency of 
the National Military Establishment to spon- 
sor this proposal in its presentation to the 
Congress. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis JOHNSON. 


Farmers Oppose State Purchase of Central 
Valley Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


7 OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been some recent developments concern- 
ing the proposed State purchase of the 
federally financed Central Valley project 
in California which deserve critical re- 
view by every Member of Congress. For 
some time we have had proposals. for 
State purchase of this project by various 
groups in California who purport to rep- 
resent the people of the area in a desire 
to transfer ownership of the project from 
the United States to the State of Cali- 
fornia, 

I have vigorously ‘opposed these sug- 
gestions for more than a year on the 
ground that we need Federal assistance 
in the solution of California's water 
problems and because the heavy increase 
in population in California brings about 
problems which are of national interest. 
In the past 10 or 12 years 1 out of 
5 of every addition to the Nation’s popu- 
lation has been in the State of Cali- 
fornia. The population of that great 
State is still increasing at a rate of more 
than 1,000 people a day, according to the 
best information. One thing is certain, if 
we are to provide the basis for more 
farms, more homes, and more jobs for 
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these people, we must have more water 
and power development. I assert that 
if the State of California has bonding 
capacity for this type of development 
that it should go ahead and build water 
and power projects as rapidly as pos- 
sible, at the same time continuing Fed- 
eral ownership of the Central Valley 
project and Federal assistance on the 
construction of future water and power 
development. 

Recently a State legislative hearing 
was held in the city of Visalia, in the 
heart of the San Joaquin Valley. It 
comes as a revelation to many people 
that practically every representative of a 
water and power user that attended the 
hearing opposed using State money to 
buy the Central Valley. project. They 
know, as I have stated previously, such 
an action would not add a single drop of 
water or one kilowatt of additional pow- 
er to the already short supply in Cali- 
fornia. Naturally, the question is raised, 
“Who is supporting State purchase of the 
Central Valley project, and why?” Ina 
newspaper article which I am enclosing 
and making available to our members, it 
Says: 

Assemblyman Stanford C. Shaw, of San 
Bernardino County questioned practically 
every water user witness about where the 
impetus for State purchase of the project is 
coming from. 


The report goes on to state: 

None reported knowing any water or power 
user group supporting and promoting the 
idea. 


It seems to me that the State engineer 
of the State of California, the Cali- 
fornia officers and representatives ap- 
proving this proposal should step for- 
ward and tell the people who it is that 
wants California's limited funds used in 
this manner, and why they support Cal- 
ifornia ownership of a great project that 
has been made possible by money from 
the taxpayers of the other 47 States. 
For your information, Mr. Speaker, and 
the information of the Members of Con- 
gress, I ask that the following two articles 
from the Sacramento Bee of January 15 
and January 16, respectively, be inserted 
in the Recorp. The articles follow: 
[From the Sacramento Bee of January 15, 

1954] s 
FARMERS Say CVP Purcuase Is Pia-nr-Poxs 
DEAL 


(By Gordon Nelson) 

VISALIA, TULARE CouNTY.—The farmers of 
California's central valleys today told the 
State legislature in no uncertain terms they 
do not believe California can afford to buy 
the central-valleys project and still meet 
all the demands of its people for more 
schools, more and better highways, and more 
water-development projects. 

They also said they are not interested in 
any pig-in-a-poke propositions for the State 
to take over the project and run it without 
cost under State law. 


EXPRESSED VIEWS 


The farmers’ views were expressed at a 
hearing of a State assembly subcommittee 
investigating possible purchase of the CVP. 
About 200 persons jammed the hearing room 
in the Visalia Municipal Auditorium. 

The witnesses, all of whom represented 
organizations favoring continued Federal 
ownership of the project were Gordon H. 
Garland, a former speaker of the assembly 
and president of the Stone Corral Irrigation 
District; Leroy McCormick, a Visalla attor- 
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ney representing several irrigation districts 
served by the Friant-Kern Canal and the 
Alpaugh Irrigation District; Irvin H. Alt- 
house, secretary of the Friant Water Users 
Association; H. K. Nelson, the president of 
the Delano-Earlimart Irrigation District; 
H. V. Eastman, the secretary-manager of 
the Chowchilla Water District; and H. E. 
Dillinger, of Placerville, a former State sena- 
tor, representing the El Dorado Irrigation 
District. 

Attorney General Edmund G. Brown also 
appeared as a member of the water-project 
authority and made a brief statement in 
support of the views expressed by the other 
witnesses. 

STATED OPPOSITION 


Eastman appeared as the chairman of a 
committee of the Friant water users which 
‘was appointed to appear to express the or- 
ganization’s opposition to the proposed State 
purchase of the project. 

“We are alarmed by the presumption on 
the part of many people in the State and 
many legislators that all of us here are sat- 
isfied with the idea of the State taking over 
the project,” Eastman commented, “Our 
operating relations with the Bureau of Rec- 
Jamation, while not always smooth, have 
been quite satisfactory.” 

Garland presented a prepared statement 
in which he said California Just cannot af- 
ford to purchase and complete the Central 
Valleys project. 

He made it plain he does not believe in 
the 160-acre-limitation clause in Federal 
reclamation law and asserted the CVP should 
be excluded from the limitation but declared 
this should be done by an act of Congress. 

á NOT THE ANSWER 

“State purchase most certainly is not the 
answer to this problem,“ Garland declared. 
He also noted landowners on the west side 
of the San Joaquin Valley are hoping to ob- 


tain the supplemental water supply of as 


much as 600,000 acre-feet from the Trinity 
River project, an authorized but uncon- 
structed feature of the CVP. He questioned 
whether the State would build the Trinity 
Project if it bought the CVP. 

Nelson and Garland both called attention 
to the fact the irrigation districts’ contracts 
With the bureau provide for a maximum 
payment of $3.50 an acre for class 1 wa- 
ter and said in times of economic distress 
the farmers would be better able to get a 
downward adjustment from the Federal 
Government than from the State. 

Nelson declared the irrigationists are not 
interested in having the State operate the 
project under State law with ownership to 
Temain in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment because he does not think the State 
has taken much of an interest in helping 
the farmers get water during the last 20 
Years and he is uncertain what kind of 


treatment he would get under State opera- 
tion. 


OBNOXIOUS REGULATION 


McCormick declared the 160-acre limita- 
tion is part of reclamation law and even 
though it is obnoxious, it is not likely to 
be avoided by any method short of outright 
Purchase of the project. 

Althouse declared: 

“The implied thoughts of some propaganda 
Would have us already to belleve that the 
transfer of the CVP to the State of Califor- 
Nia is about to occur without even consider- 
ing or counseling with the holders of con- 
tacts who are now purchasing about 90 
Percent of the total irrigation water sold by 
the CVP. 

“The question arises whether If the State 
takes over the CVP it can also complete the 
Freut Feather River project. 


SHOULD DEVELOP NEW PROJECTS 


Dillinger declared if the State has money 
to buy the Central Valleys project, it should 
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go ahead and develop new projects rather 
than to buy one which is already adequately 
financed and in full operation. 

Dillinger declared it is doubtful tf portions 
of the State out of the CVP service area 
would tax or bond themselves to buy a proj- 
ect witH little or no direct benefit to them, 
He asserted the central valleys would have 
to carry the financial load alone. 

“Even worse, if southern California did 
contribute to the purchase of the CVP,” Dil- 
linger declared, “they would expect to con- 
trol the project accordingly. With their over- 
whelming vote, they could take the water 
if they need and want it. With the desperate 
need that some areas have for water, that is 
more than a mere academic question. 


WHAT IS SURPLUS? 


“We are entirely willing that surplus wa- 
ter be exported, but we want very definitely, 
a voice in deciding what is surplus. 

“What reason is there for any change? 
We could not hope for a better deal from the 
State, and might well end up with one far 
worse. Apparently the persons anxious for 
the purchase are those opposed to the acre- 
age limitation. If the limitation is wrong, 
the place to settle that is in Congress or 
the courts, and not to jeopardize the inter- 
ests of every water user in California. 

“We respectfully urge that this entire pro- 
posal be dropped, before it does further and 
irreparable daniage to the development of 
California.” 

The hearing was conducted by Assembly- 
man William W. Hansen, Republican, of 
Fresno County, the chairman of the assembly 
subcommittee probing possible State pur- 
chase of the CVP. 

Con HARLAN HAGEN sald in a state- 
ment State ownership would submit the 
project to political control. 

Hacew represents the 14th, Kings, Kern, 
and Tulare Counties district. His statements 
were in a letter written at the request of 
W. M. Harrison, the chairman of a com- 
mittee favoring State ownership. Hacks 
letter was presented by Robert Hagen. 

TRACED HISTORY 

The letter traced the history of the CVP, 
noting the opposition originally raised 
against it by areas of the State not directly 
to be served by the project, and commenting 
that under State ownership conflicts over 
the project would have a more decided po- 
litical flavor. 

He went on to say the Federal Government 

is largely neutral regarding the selfish needs 
of areas within a State but that under State 
ownership it is likely justice would yield to 
the relative strength of the different State 
and legislative offices. 
. The primary consideration of feasibility 
is that of maintaining a standard of cost to 
water and power users at least as low as 
that presentiy existing. 


DOES NOT MEET NEEDS 

“I think it can be said truthfully that the 
existing features ef the CVP do not fully 
meet the water needs of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Valleys and the San Francisco 
Bay area and that further projects are neces- 
sary in California to meet those needs.” 

Hacen declared he does not believe the 
sections of the State outside the project 
would be any more in favor of new projects 
than they were in favor of the CVP in the 
referendum held in the early thirties. 

“In my opinion the attitude of people out- 
side the area of proposed benefit for Federal 
projects, including the power company rep- 
resentatives and spokesmen in the State 
legislature, would be the same as that at 
the time of the referendum,” Hax wrote, 


EVIL INFLUENCE 


“I know of my own knowledge that the 
power companies exert an evil and inordi- 
nate amount of influence in certain com- 
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mittees of the State legislature and I ques- 
tion the possibility of State action for neces- 
sary water developments in spite of the fact 
the Feather River project is in the planning 


Hacen went on to cite the preferential 
status of public agencies in the purchase of 
CVP power, the financing benefits under 
Federal ownership and the interest costs 
which would result if the States attempted 
to purchase the project outright. 


— 


[From the Sacramento Bee of January 16, 
1954] 
Few AT Prose Back CVP PURCHASE IDEA 
(By Gordon Nelson) 

Visaisa, TuLare County.—Thirty-five pub- 
lic agencies and water and power user organ- 
izations in the Central Valleys project area 
are on record as opposing State purchase of 
the CVP. r 

Their stand was established at a hearing 
here yesterday by an assembly subcommittee 
studying possible State purchase or opera- 
tion of the project. 

The subcommittee, a part of the assembly 
committee on conservation, planning and 
public works, is headed by Assemblyman 
Wiliam W. Hansen, Republican, of Fresno 
County, who presided. 

TELLS OF PRESSURE 

Assemblyman Francis C. Lindsay, Repub- 
lican, of Placer County, chairman of the full 
committee, said “substantial pressure” was 
put on Hansen to call off the hearing when 
it was learned the testimony would bë over- 
whelmingly in opposition to State purchase. 

Hansen insisted on going ahead with the 
hearing as scheduled, however. 

“It's remarkable to me how little inter- 
est there was in taking over the project,” 
commented Assemblyman Bruce F. Allen, 
Republican, of Santa Clara County, at the 
conclusion of the hearing. 

CALLS HEARING PREMATURE 

In addition to the 35 groups not favoring 
or strongly opposing State acquisition, the 
South San Joaguin Municipal Utility Dis- 
trict, according to witness Bert Green, took 
no position in the controversy. 

Green calied the hearing premature. 

The Westlands Water District, comprising 
some 400,000 acres on the west side of the 
San Joaquin Valley, said it takes no position 
but is opposed to any move which will delay 
bringing a supplemental water supply to 
land in that district. 

Green endorsed the principle of State pur- 
chase and minimized the financial problems, 
saying future projects “can be handled by 
the bureau and the Federal Government as 
they have in the past.” N 

WHO BACKS MOVE? 

Assemblyman Stanford C. Shaw, Democrat, 
of San Bernardino County questioned prac- 
tically every water user witness about where 
the impetus for State purchase of the project 
is coming from. 

None reported knowing any water or power 
user group supporting and promoting the 
idea. 

Shaw got his answer, however, from the 
only witness who spoke unequivocally in 
favor of State acquisition, W. M. Harrison of 
Delano, chairman of the statewide committee 
for California ownership of the CVP. 

He did not appear as a director of the 
south San Joaquin utility setup, although 
he is one. 

Harrison told the assembly group his com- 
mittee is made up of 36 persons, 6 repre- 
sentatives each from the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the State chamber of 
commerce, the Irrigation Districts Associa- 
tion of California, the Agricultural Council 
of California, the Central Valleys Flood Con- 
trol Association and the State farm bureau 
Tederation, 
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DISAGREES WITH STATEMENT 


He explained no water user district con- 
tributes to the expenses of the committee 
but disagreed with Shaw's statement that 
most of the drive for State purchase comes 
from “outside the orbit of Central Valleys 
Project water users.” 

Harrison declared his expenses in connec- 
tion with the committee are paid by the 
State farm bureau. 

Some witnesses criticized Federal Recla- 
mation Bureau water supply contracts be- 
cause farmers do not, acquire water rights 
under them. 

Testimony was presented by Gordon H. 
Garland, former speaker of the assembly, 
that the State offered the Lindsay-Strath- 
more district a contract 15 years ago which 
provided for water at $5 an acre-foot but 
which did not give the district a water right 
either. He offered to provide copies of the 
contract. 

Harrison, the final witness, contradicted 
point by point practically every issue raised 
by the witnesses representing water user 
groups. 

QUESTION OF BONDS 

He declared the purchase would not jeop- 
ardize the State’s credit for future water, 
school, or highway developments because the 
project would be bought with revenue bonds 
which would be paid off by income from the 
project but he said in answer to a question 
by Assemblyman Lloyd W. Lowrey, Democrat, 
of Yolo County, he has not talked to bond 
houses about the financing problem. 

Shaw earlier said bond-house experts told 
the committee CVP revenue bonds would be 
unmarketable. 

Harrison presented letters from several 
Members of Congress declaring State pur- 
chase would not hurt the State's chances 
for future Federal appropriations. 

These lawmakers include Republican Con- 
gressman OAKLEY HUNTER, of the 12th Fresno 
District; Ben F. Jensen, of Iowa; LEROY 
JoHNsoN, of the Stanislaus and San Joaquin 
Counties district; W. S. MAILLIARD, of San 
Francisco: JOHN PHILLIPS, of Riverside 
County; and JoHN P. Sartor, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Republican Senators HucH BUTLER, of 
Nebraska, and Guy Corpon, of Oregon; and 
Democratic Senator Par McCarran, of Ne- 
vada. 

In answer to a question by Lowrey, Harri- 
son stated the action to have the State buy 
the CVP “very definitely comes from the 

ts“ and sprang up from local farm 
bureau centers. 
POSSIBLE PROPOSALS 


Witnesses were asked specifically to com- 
ment on these possible proposals for State 
operation of the project: 

1. State operation under Federal owner- 
ship through Federal reclamation law. 

2. State operation through State law under 
a lease-purchase agreement, with the State 
to own the property after present 40-year 
contracts expire. 

3. Outright purchase, 

Most of the water user witnesses expressed 
a fear that under any program for State ac- 
quisition, contro] would become a subject of 
political struggle between the rural and 
metropolitan areas, 

They generally see no value in the first 
Proposal. saying it would result in a situa- 
tion in which the Federal Government would 
be watching the State. which would be 
watching the district, which would be watch- 
ing the farmer. 

It would, they said, add Just one more ad- 
ministrative layer to an already complex 
situation. 


CANNOT SUPPORT PLAN 
The witnesses were unwilling to support 
the second proposal because they want to 
know what is going to happen to their water 
and power rates. 
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Some districts whose CVP contracts have 
not been validated by the superior courts 
are uncertain what their contract rights 
would be if the State took over the project. 

The idea of outright State purchase did 
not appeal to any of the water or power dis- 
trict spokesmen. 

They said if the State has that kind of 
money it should be building new projects, 
not buying one which is already built. 

Some witnesses were unalterably opposed 
to State purchase under any conditions and 
others were willing to have the study con- 
tinue just in case a workable plan could be 
devised. 

DISTRICTS OPPOSING 

Districts speaking in opposition included 
Friant-Kern and Madera Canal area—Chow- 
chilla Water District, Delano Earlimart, 
Stone Corral, Exeter, Madera, Ivahoe, Lind- 
say-Strathmore, Lindmore, Saucelito, Tulare, 
Lower Tule, Porterville, Terra Bella, Orange 
Cove, and Alpaugh Irrigation Districts, and 
the Friant Water Users Association. 

Delta-Mendota Canal area—Hospital, Kern 
Canon, Del Puerto, Salado, Orestimba, Davis, 
Foothill, Sunflower, Mustang, Romero and 
Quinto water districts in San Joaquin, Stanis- 
laus, and Merced Counties. 

Others—tTrinity River Development Asso- 
siation, made up of potential users of surplus 
water of the Trinity River project; Sacra- 
mento Valley Irrigation Committee of Red 
Bluf, Tehama County; Buckeye County 
Water District of Redding, Shasta County; 
Shasta Dam Area Public Utility District of 
the Central Valleys, Water and Power Users 
Association of the Santa Clara Valley, Con- 
tra Costa Canal Water Users, Solano County 
Flood Control District, Fairfax Grange No. 
570 of Bakersfield, Kern County Labor Coun- 
cil, and California Farm Research and Legis- 
lative Council of Santa Clara. 

O.W. Fillerup, representing the California 
Farm Bureau Federation, said his organiza- 
tion is committed to State purchase of the 
project if it is feasible. 

He said outright purchase “would be 
preferable from all angles” and added he 
understands “revenue bonds would be the 
answer.” 


1953 Progress Report From Turkey by Its 
President, Celal Bayar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, good 
news has been in extremely short supply 
during the past few years. We have 
heard so much about people falling under 
the yoke of Communist tyranny that we 
have tended to lose sight of the fact that 
liberty is gaining strength in many areas 
of the world. 

Within the last few years we have 
witnessed the emergence of two demo- 
cratic governments in the historic and 
important Near East area. The Repub- 
lic of Turkey and the new State of Israel 
have evolved as spearheads of the forces 
of freedom in the Near East. Turkey is, 
to my knowledge, the only country in 
modern times in which a dictatorship 
has permitted itself to be removed from 
power by the bloodless processes of the 
ballot box and where state socialism in 
industry is voluntarily giving way to pri- 
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vate, competitive enterprise. The Turks 
have not only stubbornly resisted diplo- 
matic bullying tactics by the Soviet Union 
but they have actively supported the suc- 
cessful attempt of the free world to halt 
Communist aggression in Korea. 

The Turkish people are taking full ad- 
vantage of their increased freedom to 
improve their economic well-being, their 
health and social welfare, their educa- 
tion, their fine arts, and last, but not 
least, to strengthen their ties with the 
free world through increased economic, 
cultural, and military cooperation. De- 
tails of Turkey’s domestic progress and 
of her cooperative effort in maintaining 
world peace and promoting social, polit- 
ical, and economic progress for under- 
privileged peoples are admirably set forth 
in the recent state of the nation message 
delivered by President Celal Bayar to 
the Turkish Grand National Assembly. 
President Bayar is a most welcome guest 
in the United States, and, since his state 
of the nation message reflects the dy- 
namic, freedom-loving, and progressive 
character of the Turkish people, I am 
inserting it in the RECORD: 

Honorable Members of Parliament: 

I am inaugurating the fourth and last 
session of the ninth term of the Turkish 
Grand National Assembly. 

I- consider it my duty to express at the 
outset my sentiments of respect and appre- 
ciation for the most valuable services ren- 
dered by this honorable Assembly in its ca- 
pacity as the sole and true representative 
of the Turkish nation. These services in- 
clude the guarding of those reforms which 
have enhanced the honored position that the 
Turkish nation occuples in contemporary 
world civilization. Your watchful attitude 
was substantiated by means of the laws en- 
acted in previous parliamentary sessions 
against those who desired to exploit the 
freedom of religion and conscience. 

In view of the fact that this honorable 
Assembly will turn over its functions to the 
10th Grand National Assembly at the end 
of the current session, this speech will be 
my last inaugural address of the current 
4-year legislative term. Consequently, I feel 
sure you will deem it both natural and useful 
for my speech to deal not only with the 
activities of the past year but also to review, 
rapidly and as a whole, the work that has 
been done during the more than 3% years 
since the Democratic Party government was 
elected to office in May 1950. 

Let me hasten to add that, like the other 
years of this ninth legislative term, the past 
year was most fruitful as regards develop- 
ments in our national life, 

JUSTICE 

The democratic regime upon which we. 
have embarked assigns particularly impor- 
tant duties to our judicial apparatus with 
regard to the safeguarding of justice and 
public order. 

The exceptional vigilance and sense of 
justice demonstrated by our judicial appa- 


ratus in the face of acts and activities aiming 


at shaking the principles of our reforms and 
the basic order of the state is beyond all 
praise. Iam certain that in expressing these 
sentiments I am Interpreting also the views 
of this honorable Assembly and of the 
Turkish nation itself. 

By raising to 1,463 (an increase of 40 per- 
cent) the 1,079 courts that were in existence 
in 1950, the Ministry of Justice has brought 
the benefits of Justice within closer reach of 
our fellow citizens and has also insured the 
more effective application of the legislation 
which you have enacted. 

While endeavoring to provide all citizens 
with every protection of law and justice, the 
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Government has also given much thought to 
the enforcement of penalties in a manner 
compatible with the aim and purpose of such 
measures: 131 new penal institutions have 
been constructed within the short period of 
3 years, as against only 89 during the 21-year 
Period between 1929-50. 
HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


One of our most important national prob- 
lems concerns the raising of the material 
and moral standard of our social structure 
to its highest degree, and the protection of 
Such an extremely valuable factor as the 
health of our fellow countrymen. 

It is with this object in view that we are 
Continuing the intensive campaign against 
tuberculosis, malaria; syphilis, and trachoma, 
each of which constitutes a potent danger to 
individual life no less than to our social 
Structure in) general. 

B. C. G. inoculations, one of the most val- 
unable factors in the present-day fight against 
tuberculosis, are being carried out in every 
Part of the nation. At the same time, the 
number of TB dispensaries has continued to 
be increased in 1953; their present number 
is 39, or 17 more than last year. The extent 
Of the progress made by opening 17 new dis- 
Pensaries in a single year can be realized 
better when it is recalled that we had only 
8 such dispensaries at the end of 1950. 

The construction of TB hospitals, toa con- 
tinues at the same pace; while the number 
Of such hospitals was only 7 in 1949 and 
Contained no more than 1,097 beds, the figure 
at the end of 1953 will have risen to 6,357 
beds in 63 hospitals. 

Model and State hospitals, maternity 

and children’s nurseries too have been 
expanded during 1953 from the viewpoint of 
the means and resources placed at their dis- 
posal. At the same time, work continues 
apace on the construction of new health 
Centers which are extremely useful to the 
Public for preventive as well as curative 
th services: 226 health centers were con- 
structed during the past 3 years, compared 
to the total of only 16 that were in operation 
at the end of 1950. 

The fight against malaria, syphilis, and 
oma is being expedited by the addition 
Of new installations and the providing of 
ized mobile units placed at the dis- 

Posal of the organization. 


EDUCATION 


Tt is by way of raising the cultural level 
Of the people that the security and stability 
Sf civil and economic development can be 
Maintained. That is why the Government 
attaches great importance to the develop- 
Ment of elementary education in its ti- 

tive as well as qualitative aspects. Large 

are being spent and great efforts are 
being made for this purpose. 
this ninth term of the National 
Assembly, Turkey has constructed 2,649 new 
elementary schools. The average annual in- 
Crease in the number of such schools has 
883 during the past 3 years (as against 
Per year in the period up to 1950), along 
With an increase of 134,000 in pupil at- 
tendance. 


There has been a gratifying Increase in 
the number of secondary schools, Budgetary 
aPpropriattons for secondary education in 
1953 totalled over $12,678,000 compared to 
the $9.642,000 set aside for the same purpose 
in 1950. One hundred and twenty-five ad- 
ditional secondary schools, and 9 new lycees, 
Were opened during the past 3 years, as 
against the total of 213 secondary schools 
and 36 lycees opened prior to 1950. This 
means an average of 62 secondary schools 
Sa 8 lycees per year for the 1951-53 period, 

the average was 8 secondary schools 

and 1.5 lycees for each of the 27 years from 
to 1950. 

i The Government Is decided to open at 

east one secondary school in every district 

and one lycee in every province, It is hoped 
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to realize this program in full within the 
next 3 years. 

The rapid expansion of technical instal- 
lations and equipment used in every branch 
of Turkish activities continues to increase 
the demand for technical personnel. A start 
was made last year on the construction at 
Izmir and Adana of new machine and motor 
schools to train mechanical and automotive 
technicians. The one in Izmir, now com- 
pleted, will start instruction this year. The 
Adana Machine and Motor School is still un- 
der construction. The construction of a 
similiar institution at Eskisehir is under 
consideration. 

The expansion In facilities for university 
education bas paralteled the progress per- 
ceived in other branches of public educa- 
tion. The fact that more than $15,214,000 
was allocated to universities in 1953 as 
against $9,107,000 in 1950 is sufficient to in- 
dicate the extent of the importance that 
the Government attaches to this subject. 

Also, included in this category are the 
measures adopted to increase rapidly and in 
large measure the ability of our Technical 
University to train a larger number of qual- 
ified engineers and technical personnel. 

Preparations have been completed, and 
construction started, to establish a new 
university in eastern Turkey. This institu- 
tion will bring a great center of culture and 
civilization to eastern Anatolia, The veter- 
inary department and department of fine 
arts of this university will be located in 
Erzurum, the departments of the social 
sciences at Van, the college of engineering 
at Diyarbakir, and the departments of geo- 
logy, biology, agriculture, and forestry in 
Elazig, I find it appropriate that this great 
new cultural institution will be named Ata- 
turk University, after the founder of the 
new Turkey and the creator of its reforms, ` 


THE FINE ARTS 


The cultural level of nations can also be 
gaged to some extent by the superiority of 
their esthetic taste. Throughout its his- 
tory the Turkish nation has demonstrated 
its sensitivity to the arts. It is necessary for 
us to attach importance to the fine arts if 
we are to develop this natural talent in ac- 
cordance with contemporary requirements. 

You had previously approved the alloca- 
tion of $3,571,000 with which to complete 
the construction of the new theater and 
opera building in Istanbul. When ready, it 
will come within the framework of the 
state theaters administration. 

Steps have been taken to train the artistes 
who will be employed by the new opera and 
theater. 

A school of music has been opened in Iz- 
mir and will later be expanded and converted 
to a conservatory. 

Action is being taken in accordance with 
the law enacted during the past session of 
Parliament to insure that radio programs 
may be clearly heard in all parts of the coun- 
try. Bids have been invited for the con- 
struction of three new radio broadcasting 
transmitter and studio stations at Erzurum, 
Adana, and Izmir. 

Historic research and archeological excava- 
tions constitute sources for material proof 
of the services rendered to the history and 
civilization of mankind by the Turkish Na- 
tion. New museums were opened at Istan- 
bul and Izmir this year, and a fourth gal- 
Jery was added to the department of precious 
jewels at Topkapu Museum. 

Planned and systematic excavations con- 
tinue to be carried out in different parts of 
our homeland, site of great civilizations 
since the earliest ages of history. 

AGRICULTURE 

The flourishing advance in agricultural 
production has been one of the most impor- 
tant factors contributing to the economic 
recovery of Turkey, 
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Grain production totaled 13,600,000 tons 
in 1953, a rise of nearly 100 percent over the 
1950 figure of 7,764,000 tons. 

Cotton production rose to 165,000 tons for 
1952, compared to the total of 104,000 tons 
at the end of 1949. 

Tobacco, another important item in the 
economy of Turkey, has undergone note- 
worthy development in recent years. Many 
technical and economic measures are being 
applied to improve even further the already 
world-famous quality of Turkish tobacco, 
At the same time, acreage suitable for to- 
bacco cultivation is being increased. It is 
estimated that tobacco production will have 
risen to 120,000 tons in 1953, as against the 
1951 yield of 82,000 tons. r 

There has been a considerable increase in 
the production of the Industrial crops which 
are important to our agricultural economy, 
Some 2,415,000 tons of crops for industrial 
use were produced in 1952, compared to 
1,700,000 tons in 1950; and it is estimated 
that the yield for 1953 will exceed last year's 
tonnage. 

Every effort is being made to increase the 
quantity and improve the quality of our 
fresh and dried fruit produce which has 
become an important source of income dur- 
ing the past few years. 

Not only the mechanization of agriculture, 
but also the practical application of the 
modern farming techniques learned by our 
rural population, have combined to bring 
about the auspicious advance of nearly 100 
percent marked in all branches of agricul- 
tural production. That is why we continue 
to attach importance to the establishment 
of new agricultural training centers in all 
parts of the country, and particularly in the 
eastern provinces. 

At the same time, expanded credit facilities 
have made it possible to increase to 40,000 
(from 6,000 at the start of 1950) the number 
of tractors purchased by Turkish farmers, 
not to mention large quantities of other agri- 
cultural machinery, all of which have played 
an important role in the increase of agricul- 
tural production. : 

Livestock raising, one of the more impor- 
tant sources of national wealth, is also show- 
ing rapid development. Livestock in Turkey, 
which numbered some 56 million in 1950, 
has increased to 62 million head in 1953. It 
is obvious that further progress in this feld 
requires close cooperation with the farmers. 
Our v. organization is giving more 
attention than ever to the varied aspects of 
stud breeding, combating animal diseases, 
organizing stock shows and competitions, 
setting up model sheep folds and cattle pens, 
displaying and demonstrating modern feed- 
ing and feed-storage methods, establishing 
pastures and trefoil areas, etc. 

Despite the fact that the new draft bill 
for forests has not yet been legislated into 
law, the better application of existing laws 
in a manner compatible with the best inter- 
ests of the people has brought about satis- 
factory results. The new forestry bill, now 
in process of being debated by your honor- 
able Assembly, is one of utmost importance. 

LAND DISTRIERUTION 


The matter of distributing land to farmers 
and villagers that have none of their own 
is an important matter which has been 
greatly accelerated. 

Last year we distributed 1,773,000 déniims 
(about 177,300 hectares) of land to 41,500 
families, with the additional grant of $1,265,- 
dönüms (about 126,500 hectares) of commu- 
nal pastureland. Previous distribution up to 
the beginning of the present term of the 
National Assembly (May 1950) had totaled 
830,000 déniims (about 83,000 hectares), 
whereas our distribution of farming and 
pastureland during the past 3.5 years alone 
has totaled 6,5 million dönums (about 650,- 
000 hectares). This means that the distri- 
bution of land since mid-1950 has averaged 
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about 2 million dönüms (200,000 hectares), 
compared to the annual average of 160,000 
déniims (about 16,000 hectares) distributed 
in the years preceding 1950. The work of 
land distribution will be further accelerated 
in future years. 

Recipients of free land have also received 
financial credit facilities out of a special fund 
with which to meet the initial cost of opera- 
tion and the purchase of new equipment. 
Groups of tractors placed at the disposal 
of the land-distribution commissions have 
helped farmers to break the new ground. 

The Government has also paid spectal at- 
tention to speeding up the work of land sur- 
veying. A start has been made to employ 
the aerophotogrametrie method of surveying 
land, with indications that this will ensure a 
saving of 50 percent in time and financial 
outlay. 

PUBLIC WORKS 

I will now broach the subject of public 
works which constitute one of the major 
factors in the economic development of Tur- 
key. ; 

The construction work entered into and 
the results already achieved to meet the 
public works needs of the country are con- 
tributing to the constant and rapid develop- 
ment of economic activity in every field. 

Appropriations for the Ministry of Public 
Works, inclusive of supplementary alloca- 
tions, will have totalled nearly 6178.570000 
for 1953, compared to $53,570,000 in 1950. 

ROADS AND BRIDGES 


Everybody in Turkey is fully famillar by 
now with the extensive work being done 
relative to the construction and repair of our 
roads; and a start has been made to reap the 
beneficial result of this activity. 

Roads which afford comfortable all- 
weather travel to motorized traffic now total 
some 13,227 miles in length. 

The construction of bridges, which forms 
the most important part of the road-build- 
ing program, is being continued on a more 
extensive scale. The following 
should serve to give an idea as to the magni- 
tude of this work and the speed with which 
it is being carried out: whereas only 289 
bridges with a total length of 14,170 yards 
were built during the 27 years prior to 1950, 
work was started on no less than 732 big 
bridges totalling 40,875 yards (and 203 of 
them, totalling 13,300 yards, were completed) 
since 1950. Work continues on the remain- 
ing bridges, and a large number of them are 
nearing completion. 

IRRIGATION AND FLOOD PREVENTION 


Tt is obvious that we have registered great 
success in matters related to water works. 
We consider it one of the most important of 
our economic and social problems to obviate 
the damage caused by floods, while at the 
same time harnessing water power to pro- 
ductive ends. 

Instead of the uncordinated and localized 
work done in previous years, we have adopted 
the principle of increasing allocations and 
resources, and of planning for whole areas 
rather than for isolated sections. 

The construction of dams is essential to 
regulate rivers and to derive benefit from 
the source of potential power and irrigation 
which they afford. It is in the light of this 
basic principle that a start has been made on 
the construction of the Seyhan Dam at a 
cost of over $35,714,000. 

Rapid progress continues to be made in 
the construction of the dam and hydroelec- 
tric powerplant at Sariyar which will have an 
initial capacity of 80.000 kilowatts, and can 
be increased to 160,000 kilowatts. 

All necessary preparations have been com- 
Pleted for the construction of a dam of com- 
parable importance in the Gediz River Val- 
ley. The Government is in touch with the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development for the purpose of financing 
the foreign-currency payments for this dam. 
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Aside from the above-mentioned large- 
scale projects on the Sariyar, Seyhan, and 
Gediz Rivers, preparations have advanced 
and are now in their final stages for equally 
important power and irrigation installations 
at Hirfanli on the Kizilirmak River, at 
Almus over the Yesilirmak River, and over 
the Akcay River. It ls only a matter of time 
before construction starts on these installa- 
tions. 

Work on a large scale continues also on 
smaller and individual waterworks to meet 
local needs: 87 of these were completed 
between 1950-52, and attention is being con- 
centrated in 1953 on another 607 projects of 
varying size and importance. 

You are naturally aware of the importance 
of the work to develop our subterranean 
water resources. This is a new field of ac- 
tivity in which favorable progress is being 
made. 

Successful results are being obtained in 
efforts to provide vilages with facilities for 
good drinking water. The sum of nearly 
$16,430,000 has been allocated for this pur- 
pose during the past 3 years, In contrast to 
the total of $536,000 spent during the whole 
period prior to 1950. Some 7,877 villages 
were provided with adequate drinking water 
facilities by the end of 1952; we are now 
working on similar facilities for another 5,000 
villages. As a result of these efforts, the 
major portion of the problem of drinking 
water for villages will have been solved by 
the end of the present legislative term. 


ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT 


We are engaged in extensive work to pro- 
vide abundant and inexpensive electric 
power. Twelve of the medium-sized hydro- 
electric stations planned by the Hectrie Re- 
search Administration, with a total capacity 
of 44,750 kilowatts, are already under con- 
struction. These powerplants, scheduled to 
go into operation 1 at a time by the end of 
1956, are located in 14 Provinces (Amasya, 
Konya, Erzurum, Osmaniye, Siirt, Isparta, 
Egridir, Usak, Maras, Gaziantep, Burdur, 
Hatay, Elazig, Erzincan) to provide a plenti- 
ful supply of cheap electricity to many cities, 
towns, and villages in their areas. Apart 
from these 12, the overall program provides 
for a start to be made this year on the con- 
struction of another 4 electric-power sta- 
tions, with a capacity of 12,300 kilowatts. 
The cost of these installations will total 
about $27,500,000. 

As for the really big hydroelectric stations, 
it is estimated that they will cost over $285,- 
714,000, and, by 1956, will add some 2 billion 
kilowatt-hours to the annual output of elec- 
tric energy generated in Turkey, which never, 
since electricity was first invented, exceeded 
800 million kilowatt-hours in any 1 year. 

The electrification of villages is another of 
the problems of prime importance, which 
like village roads and drinking water, is being 
studied and blueprinted by the Government. 

PORTS AND HARBORS 

Important progress has been made in the 
construction of ports, harbors, and piers, 

In addition to the ports of Eregli, Trabzon, 
and Inebolu, where work had already been 
started, a beginning has been made at the 
ports of Istanbul, Izmir, Samsun, and Isken- 
derun; and a bill has been submitted to the 
National Assembly for construction of the 
port of Mersin. 

RAILROADS 

Work continues to extend the Elazig-Van 
rallroad line in the direction of Mus, which 
it wili reach by 1954. The program for rail- 
road construction during the current year 
includes the extending of the eastern line as 
far as Kars. 

PUBLIC BUILDING 

A new mentality devoid of all tendency 
toward luxury or extravagance governs the 
construction, repair, and maintenance of 
public buildings. Some 1,403 new buildings 
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(which included 734 hospitals, TB clinics, 
and health centers, and 519 primary schools) 
were constructed in 1953. 


INTERNATIONAL AIRPORTS 


The new airport at Yesilkoy, in Istanbul, 
one in a series equipped to handle interna- 
tional air traffic, went into operation this 
year. The Esenboga Airport in Ankara is 
nearing completion. Work continues on the 
construction of the airports at Adana and 
Trabzon. Contracts have been let for the 
construction of three other large airports 
at Konya, Eskisehir, and Diyarbakir. Prepa- 
rations haye been completed to start work 
on additional airports at Malatya, Bandirma, 


Batman. Merzifon, and Izmir, A draft law 


has been submitted to Parliament for au- 
thority to allocate some $16,071,000 for a 
program to construct more airfields at Sam- 
sun, Van, Erzurum, Kars, Iskenderun, Urfa, 
Gaziantep, Antalya, and Agri. The com- 
pletion of this program will assure great 
and rapid development for Turkey in the 
field of domestic as well as international 
aviation. 
AID FOR EARTHQUAKE VICTIMS 

Profound concern has been displayed and 
efforts have been made to mitigate the losses 
sustained by citizens in earthquake-stricken 
areas, and to rebuild devastated communi- 
tles. We may cite, as an example, the recent 
earthquake in the Canakkale-Balikesir re- 
gion: Aside from the immediate ald extended 
at the outset, the earthquake damage has 
been almost entirely repaired with the aid 
of some $428,600 appropriated for the pur- 
pose, Moreover, the Real Estate Loan Bank 
has advanced building loans to facilitate the 
construction of new homes for earthquake 
victims, 

FINANCE 


The financial policy of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment aims at achieving a balance com- 
patible with maximum productivity between 
our steadily increasing and varied needs on 
the one hand and our available financial 
means and resources on the other. This 
positive policy has made it possible to close 
rapidly the gap between State revenues and 
expenditures. 

The budgetary deficit which amounted to 
11 percent of the expenditures provided for 
in the budget for 1950 was reduced to 6.5 
percent in the budget for 1953. The draft 
budget for fiscal year 1954, scheduled to be 
submitted to the National Assembly in about 
a month, will be a balanced budget. 

The success of efforts to draw up the bal- 
anced budget, which has been a long-stand- 
ing aspiration, is the auspicious outcome of 
all the steps taken to insure economic re- 
covery, coupled to the sound and healthy 
financial policy of increasing public services 
without crippling our sources of revenue. 

Thanks to the application of such a policy, 
it has been possible to increase each year 
the amount set aside to finance specific proj- 
ects of a productive nature calculated to 
expand economic activity in every field. 
This investment fund, which totaled $113 
million In the budget for 1950, rose to $144 
million in 1951, to $16 million in 1952, and 
reached the record sum of nearly $240 mil- 
lion in 1953 (an increase of 111 percent over 
the 1950 figure). 

The above figures become all the more 
significant when it is remembered that these 
investment allocations were made alongside 
expenditures for the reinforcement of our 
Armed Forces which were 55 percent higher 
than the largest sum appropriated for the 
same purpose In any year (including the 
Second World War period) prior to 1950. 

It is also gratifying to note that State 
revenues continued to Increase this year as 
rapidly as has been the case since 1950. 
Total revenue in 1953 is approaching the $714 
million mark ($463 million in 1950). 


1954 


It should be pointed out in this connection 
that the increase perceived in state revenues 
during the last 3 years is unprecedented in 
Turkey's financial history. 

Although state revenues increased by no 
More than 7 percent during the 3-year pe- 
riod preceding 1950, this increase was in the 
Proportion of 50 percent during the 1950- 
1953 period. In other words, the total 
Amount of state revenues went up from $435 
Million in 1947 to $463 million in 1950 (a 
8-year increase of $28 million); but the 
3-year increase from 1950 to 1953 was from 
2463 million to over $700 million, an increase 
Of more than $236 million. 

It will be recalled that certain reductions 
and adjustments were effected in taxes after 
1950. This means that the actual 3-year 
increase in revenue is not $236 million but 
Closer to $304 million. 

It should be pointed out that this rapid 
and more-than-tenfold increase stems from 
the fact that sagacious measures were adopt- 
ed to ensure the speedy recovery of our pre- 
Viously stagnant economy. On the other 
hand, the application of taxation based on 
the principles of justice and productive 
Ability to pay has also contributed to this 
end. Thus the present situation relative to 
State revenues makes it possible to draw up 
annual budgets that will be incomparably 
bigger and more productive than the current 
one. 

The system used in levying incomes taxes 
Constitutes the foundation of modern finan- 
cial practice. The success of every step to be 
taken in the practical application of taxa- 
tion depends on the soundness of the system 
itself, and on the care with which that 
System is applied; therefore no effort is being 
spared to improve our system of taxation 
and to adjust it to our needs in the most 
Sultable manner possible. 

4 CUSTOMS 


The draft of a new bill to make certain 
in our current customs regulations 
Will be submitted to the National Assembly. 
Under the law in its modified form, customs 
duty will be levied in accordance with the 
ad valorem system. using the international 
text as a basis for determining dutiable 
Values, 
PUBLIC DEBT — 


The public debt has been steadily reduced 

appreciable degree by means of amortiza- 
tion and Hquidation during the past 3 years. 

significance of this decrease in the na- 
tonal debt becomes more clearly apparent 
When studied in the light of the annual in- 
Crease in state revenues and the rise in 
Turkey's economic potential. It is a fact 
that the proportion of public debts had 
Cropped to 99 percent of annual state reve- 
hues in 1953, from the previous ratio of 153 
Percent in 1950. 

Not only has the amount of debt been 
Teduced and its ratio to revenue been de- 
creased, but favorable results have been ob- 
tained also in the rate of interest paid on 
and in the issue price of internal loan bonds. 
The demand for bonds issued at par and 

ng interest at the reduced rate of 5 per- 
Cent constitutes proof of the enhanced pres- 
lige of the state, a development that prom- 
well for the future. 
ore, an end has been put to the 
Practice (resorted to on a large scale in the 
Years preceding 1950) of negotiating short- 
loans from the Central Bank with 
Which to meet budgetary and treasury ex- 
Penditures. A large portion of the fluctuat- 
Ing debt incurred and accumulated in this 
Manner has been liquidated during the past 
2 years, and steps have been taken to amend 
Central Bank law in order to consolidate 
balance and redeem it in a regular 
Manner, 

In short, our basic formula relative to the 
neue of bonds for public loans rests on the 
Principle of encouraging the Investment of 

Greater part of national savings in pri- 
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vate enterprise, restricting the allocation of 
proceeds from internal loans to such needs 
as are most productive, and keeping in mind 
the ability to repay of future generations, 
Also in line with this principle, and as a 
Tesult of negotiations carried out in an at- 
mosphere of mutual friendship and under- 
standing with the British Government, it has 
been possible to lighten in large measure the 
burden of the debt for armaments purchased 
from Britain during the Second World War. 


MONETARY POLICY 


The true basis and guaranty of the value 
of Turkish currency at home and abroad is 
made up of the healthy economic structure 
achieved by Turkey during the past 3 years, 
continuing- development in every field, the 
rapidly expanding volume of production and 
export, and the confidence of our citizens in 
the strength of Turkish currency concurrent 
with the sound financial policy applied by 
the Government. 

As stated last year, the volume of cur- 
rency in circulation is being maintained at a 
level calculated solely to meet commercial 
and economic requirements, and under no 
circumstances are we issuing new currency to 
meet current state expenditures. 

It is a fact that the rate of increase in 
general national production and gross na- 
tional income is always way ahead of the 
increase in the rate of issue of new cur- 
rency. That is why the index of wholesale 
prices continues to show exceptional sta- 
bility despite the normal increase in cur- 
rency issue. 


BANKING AND CREDIT 


Our policy relative to bank loans and cred- 
its has been regulated to conform to the 
requirements of our present economic de- 
velopment and volume of production. Far 
from resulting in lower balances, the reduc- 
tion effected in the rate of interest paid to 
depositors by banks has produced an even 
larger volume of deposits. In fact, total de- 
posits in major Turkish banks stood at 
$867.1 million as of June 30, 1953, an increase 
of 117 percent over the June 1950 total of 
$398.6 million. 

Today we are in a position to observe more 
clearly the beneficial results of the reduction 
effected by the Central Bank in the rate of 
interest charged on loans, and of the possi- 
bilities for inexpensive credit arising there- 
from. The volume of credit extended by 
banks had reached $1,245 million by the end 
of June 1953, an increase of 123 percent over 
the June 1950 total of $552.5 million. 

This volume of credit includes a steadily 
increasing proportion of the type of agricul- 
tural and industrial loans that presently 
make up the most urgent requirement of our 
national production. 

I would like to inform you at this point of 
& most auspicious development: the Agricul- 
tural Bank of Turkey has decided to grant 
villagers long-term loans at the exceptionally 
low rate of 3 percent per annum for the 
purpose of building homes, hay lofts, grain 
silos, and so forth. On behalf of our village 
population, I wish to thank the bank in ques- 
tion for this step which is of great economic 
as well as social importance. 

One of the major duties of a government 
functioning to serve the people ts to give 
due attention to the credit needs of small 
shopkeepers and artisans. There is no doubt 
that here also we have a matter of great 
social as well as economic importance. It 
behooves us to lose no time in extending a 
helping hand to these hard-working and pro- 
ductive people who make up a substantial 
portion of our population. The People's 
Bank and People’s Savings Banks have been 
entrusted with this function, and measures 
will be adopted to facilitate their success in 
this field. 

FOREIGN CAPITAL 


The economic equipment and structure of 
the country has reached the stage where we 
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discern a great need to cooperate with for- 
eign capital and foreign technical “know 
how.“ Because it is realized that present 
laws and regulations are inadequate to pro- 
vide sufficient incentive for foreign invest- 
ments in Turkey, a new bill, drawn up on the 
basis of entirely new principles, will be sub- 
mitted to your approval very shortly. 
FOREIGN TRADE 


There is cause for pride in the impressive 
level attained by our volume of foreign trade 
which now occupies an important place in 
International commerce, in contrast to the 
years before 1950 when it played a very 
minor role in world trade and accounted for 
less than 10 percent of our own national 
income. 

The volume of Turkey's foreign trade in 
1952 marked an increase of 228 percent com- 
pared to 1949 totais, and it is gratifying to 
note that this increase is moving toward 
the 300-percent mark for 1953. 

One major result of this development is 
apparent in the fact that our exports went 
up from the 492.110 tons of the 1949-50 
period to 2,376,000 tons for 1952-53, with 
the 1953-54 volume of experts estimated 
at about 4,500,000 tons. 

Grain exports: Another significant result 
is that Turkey, which was still importing 
grain from abroad in 1948-50, became a 


_grain-exporting country in 1951, and in 1953 


ranked as the fourth largest grain-exporting 
country in the world. Our exports of grain 
during the current season will total 2,700,000 
tons. 

Cotton, minerals, tobacco: Parallel to the 
rise in grain exports, there has been an in- 
crease of 60 percent in our cotton exports 
compared to 1949, and an increase of 130 
percent in the export of minerals. Our ex- 
ports of tobacco also continue to rise steadily. 

Favorable export outlook: Another pleas- 
ant feature of the increase in Turkey's ex- 
ports is the fundamental change in its over- 
all character. 

For one thing, our prices are more closely 
in line with world-market prices, the quali- 
ty of our export products is improving, and 
there is greater and better standardization. 

For another, a change has taken place in 
the nature of the products that make up our 
export volume: the list is now headed by 
such staple items as wheat, cotton, oilseeds, 
and minerals for which there is always a 
demand on world markets. 

The development attained in our foreign 
trade is full of promise for the future. 


INDUSTRIAL POLICY 


The basis of our industrial policy is to at- 
tract the investment of private capital by 
encouraging private enterprise and provid- 
ing adequate safeguards. A new and admi- 
rable trend in this direction has begun to 
make itself felt in Turkey; and the new sugar 
and cement factories, not to mention the 
textile mills, presently under construction 
are the outcome of this new economic policy. 

Sugar: It hed been decided to establish 10 
new sugar factories (at Adapazari, Konya, 
Kutahya, Amasya, Burdur, Erzurum, Erzin- 
can, Kayseri, Malatya, and Balikesir), and 
add them to the 4 which are already in exist- 
ence, both to supply the demand created by 
growing sugar consumption and to open up 
additional fields of productive activity for 
the farmers who will raise the necessary 
sugar beet for these factories to process, 
The new plant at Adapazari started produc- 
tion last month; work is progressing on the 
construction of the three factories at Konya, 
Kutabya and Amasya which will be ready to 
enter into production in 1954; and bids have 
been invited for the construction of the other 
six plants, of which the foundations are 
scheduled to be laid during 1954. 

Our policy with respect to the sugar indus- 
try not only aims to attract private capital to 
this field but also plans to make the sugar- 
beet farmers the virtual owners of the new 
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sugar factories; and this is being done by 
extending substantial loans to cooperative 
societies of beet growers, thus enabling them 
to put up the investment capital that is re- 
quired, and permitting them to repay the 
loans on the installment plan out of the 
money to be received for their crops of sugar 
beet. 

Cement: Also in cooperation with private 
enterprise and capital, steps have been taken 
to put up new cement factories in different 
parts of the country with which to meet the 
steadily growing demand for cement. Thanks 
to the construction of a new plant at Izmir 
and to the expansion of production facilities 
at other existing installations, cement out- 
put will total over 1,000,000 tons by the end 
of 1953 (410,000 tons in 1950). 

However, the increasing need for cement 
that stems out of increased building activity 
in Turkey will result in estimated consump- 
tion of nearly 2,000,000 tons of cement in 
1953 (535,000 tons in 1950). Measures have 
been adopted to meet this greatly increased 
need. Three banks have joined with two 
cement-producing enterprises to form the 
Cement Industry Limited Liability Co. with a 
capital of $17,857,000. The new organization 
is cooperating with private capital invested 
by the public, and has already invited bids 
for the construction of 15 new plants in 
different localities. This will be followed by 


awarding contracts for the construction of | 


another 5 factories; and a total of 38 produc- 
ing units is planned to parallel increasing 
consumption. 

Local participation in the financing of 
these ventures has already totalled nearly 
$12,500,000. It is a gratifying fact that local 
investors have put up the capital required 
for a number of these factories, and only 
require aid with which to finance certain 
purchases of technical equipment, and for 
operational capital. 

Textiles: The textile industry ls one which 
obtains its raw materials wholly from do- 
mestic sources, and also enjoys a ready mar- 
ket for its output. At the end of 1952 we 
had 440,000 spindles operating in the field 
of cotton textiles, as against 260,000 in 1950. 
It is estimated that the number of spindles 
will go over the 500,000 mark with the new 
mills which have either gone into operation 
or are about to start production this year. 

The woolen textiles industry also follows 
a similarly satisfactory pattern of develop- 
ment. 

Increased output in the textile industry 
resulting from new and expanded produc- 
tion facilities, coupled to other measures 
that have been adopted, has served to lower 
cost prices at source and make it possible 
to reduce prices at retail level. 

Other industries: Much is being done to 
Improve the operation of the iron and steel 
works at Karabuk. The second coke plant, 
and the second blast furnace, which have 
started production at Karabuk have doubled 
the output of coke and pig iron. Work is 
in progress to increase twofold the pro- 
duction capacity of the rolling mill there. 
Construction of the centrifugal cast-iron 
pipe factory will be completed by the end 
of the year, when production is scheduled 
to begin on an experimental basis. 

Facilities for the production of sulphuric 
acid are being added to the copper mines 
at Murgul, and a plant is being constructed 
at Iskenderun, in cooperation with foreign 
capital, to utilize this sulphuric acid in the 
manufacture of artificial fertilizers, 

Plans are being formulated to establish 
a nitrogen industry at Kutahya to produce 
not only the nitrogenous fertilizers that 
play such an important role in agricultural 
development but also to meet the national- 
defense requirement for nitric acid. 

Minerals: Mineral production in general 
shows a steady increase. Substantial bene- 
fit will accrue when this honorable assem- 
bly acts with utmost despatth on the new 
mining bill which has been submitted to 
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your approval with a view to obviating cer- 
tain drawbacks ing to insufficiency 
of capital and technical equipment, as well 
as to proper legislation. 

Oil: A contract has been awarded to an 
American firm to construct a refinery at 
Batman where the crude oil produced at 
Raman and Garzan will be processed. Pro- 
duction by this refinery (which is estimated 
to cost about 812,500,000) will be worth 
some $9,643,000 per year, with initial output 
scheduled to reach the market in 1955. 

New oil code: There is no lack of evidence 
proving the existence of pientiful supplies 
of oil in Turkey. We have modified our oil 
policy and given it an entirely new charac- 
ter in order to utilize this valuable source 
of national wealth in the service of eco- 
nomic recovery and progress in Turkey. We 
desire to cooperate with domestic and for- 
eign private capital and initiative in order 
to obtain results with the least possible 
delay. To this end we have retained the 
services of an (American) expert to prepare 
the draft of a new oil code which will con- 
form to the interests of our country as well 
as to similar legislation and to its practi- 
cal application in several other countries. 
This draft law will shortly be submitted to 
your approval. 

At the same time, permits to conduct geo- 
logical surveys in Turkey have been granted 
to eight oil companies of worldwide repute 
whose experts have now been prospecting 
for 4 or 5 months in different parts of our 
country. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


The effects of economic expansion are be- 
ginning to make themselves felt on our sys- 
tem of communications. In Turkey, where 
transportation in general is increasing and 
becoming more important every day, it has 
become an imperative necessity to run rail- 
ways, airlines, and means of maritime trans- 
port, as well as postal, telephone, and tele- 
graph services, in conformity with advanced 
commercial practice and mentality, com- 
patible with the economic structure of the 
country. Great benefit has been derived 
in this respect from the laws enacted by the 
National Assembly during the past legisla- 
tive year. 

RAILWAYS, POST OFFICE SERVICES 

Operating under their new administrative 
codes, both the state railways administra- 
tion and the post office, wire, and telephone 
services have found it possible to expand 
and improve their equipment and facilities 
as required by circumstances, and without 
constituting a drain on the treasury. 

The volume of freight transported by the 
state railways administration in 1953 will 
show an increase of nearly 30 percent com- 
pared to figures for 1950. 

Traffic in all services performed by the 
post office, telephone and telegraph admin- 
istration has increased by 80 percent in 
1953 compared to 1950. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


The Maritime (Denizcilik) Bank has 
stepped up the productivity of its shipyards 
and started to build ships of various types 
and tonnage, a development which we con- 
sider to be an auspicious beginning. In- 
come earned by the Maritime Bank increased 
by about 25 percent in 1950-51 and by some 
31 percent in 1951-52. Returns for the first 
6 months of the current year indicate reve- 
nue that exceeds by $3,928,000 the Income for 
the corresponding period last year. These 
figures constitute clear and satisfactory 
proof of the success attained in the field 
of maritime transport. 


LABOR 


Problems related to the regulation of labor 
activities, the improvement of the standard 
of living for workers, the establishment and 
maintenance of harmonious relations be- 
tween employers and employees, full employ- 
ment, and the provision of soclal security are 
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major points which are becoming increas- 
ingly important in direct proportion to the 


-increased activity perceived in every sector 


of the country’s economy. The government 
is studying drafts for new labor legislation 
to supplement the laws already enacted by 
the national assembly during its current leg- 
islative term. 

Modified versions of the labor and social 
security insurance laws, revised to meet new 
requirements, have already been submitted 
to the National Assembly; and the maritime 
workers’ bill will be submitted for your con- 
sideration during the first days of the current 
session. 

The Social Security Insurance Administra- 
tion, whose duty it is to provide social secu- 
rity for workers, is benefiting greatly from 
the excellent cooperation given it by em- 
ployers and employees alike, thus enabling it 
to perform its task In a more rapid and satis- 
factory manner. Medical examination and 
treatment for workers’ families has been 
started in areas where sickness insurance is 
in effect. Sickness insurance has been put 
into effect in Ankara, and preparations have 
been completed to extend similar benefits in 
the Provinces of Seyhan and Kutahya. Fur- 
thermore, work is progressing on studies to 
make identical social protection available to 
workers in the Province of Samsun. There 
are already 1,295 beds in health institutions 
administered by the Social Security Insur- 
ance Administration tn areas where sickness 
and maternity benefits are in effect. 

The question of workers’ housing occupies 
first place among social problems. I com- 
mend the efforts which have already begun 
to produce results toward the solution of 
this problem that is connected with the 
health, prosperity, stability, and productive 
capacity of our workers, 


INTERIOR 


During 1953 the people of Turkey con- 
tinued to occupy themselves with their affairs 
in complete peace and tranquility. Thanks 
to comprehensive and strictly enforced meas- 
ures taken to combat criminal acivity, viola- 
tions of public law and order show a marked 
decrease as compared with past years. Ap- 
plication of the revised provisions of the 
Turkish penal code that apply to the unau- 
thorized use of firearms, knives, and nar- 
cotics has also yielded satisfactory results. 

Efficacious measures have been adopted to 
provide security agencies and personnel with 
modern equipment calculated to safeguard 
the rights and freedoms of citizens to the 
utmost degree. A bill is now ready to be 
submitted for your approval for the estab- 
lishment of a unified system of direction and 
administration of our security forces. 

The time has come to review the adminis- 
trative division of the country in the light 
of present-day conditions. Many new de- 
velopments have taken place in our general 
way of life since our present administrative 
and civil-service system were first put into 
operation; the population of Turkey has al- 
most doubled, the volume of economic ac- 
tivity has increased many times over, and 
democratic order has been established. 

The memory has been erased of the era 
when government services were performed as 
though they were acts of kindness and bene- 
faction, and when those in charge of gov- 
ernment were supposed to be infallible and 
free of all blame. We have chosen the path 
of identifying ourselves with the man in the 
street in our efforts to insure the proper 
performance of public services. It is with 
this object in view that, in accordance with 
the legislation enacted during the past ses- 
sion of Parfiament, we have established 1 
new province, 26 new administrative dis- 
tricts, 9 new subdistricts, and 50 fully or- 
ganized boroughs. 

More than $37,857,000 has been allocated 
and loaned to local municipalities by the. 
Municipal Bank and the Ministry of the In- 
terior during this past year for city mapping 
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development planning, drinking water, elec- 
tricity, and other public services. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Turkey's armed forces are being improved 
and made stronger with each day that passes. 
Despite the heavy burden which this entails 
on our financial resources, our awareness of 
the situation that faces us necessitates the 
making of every possible effort to maintain 
our national defense potential at a level 
Calculated to safeguard our national ex- 
istence. 

That is why more than $642,850,000 per 
year is being spent for our heroic armed 
forces (including direct and indirect appro- 
priations for national defense services in the 
budget for 1953, sums allocated to other min- 
istries for projects in support of defense 
Services, and the aid extended by our friend 
and ally the United States of America in the 
form of military materiel as well as in that 
of monetary contribution in Turkish liras to 
Our defense budget). 

The sum allocated to national defense out 
of our own resources in a single year is far 
larger today than the amount allocated to 
the army in even the most critical years of 
the Second World War; in fact, it constitutes 
the largest sum ever spent for national de- 
tense in the history of the Turkish Republic. 
I wish to express in your presence our appre- 
Clation of and gratitude for the exceptional 
importance attached by the Government of 
Our great friend the United States of America 
to the strengthening of our heroic army. 

Having benefited from the lessons of the 
Second World War and of the Korean fight- 
ing, and studied the new techniques being 
Adopted by different nations, we are estab- 
lishing smooth and harmonious cooperation 
among our land, sea, and alr forces to raise 
their mobility and fighting abilities to their 
highest possible level. 

in the armed forces is being con- 
ducted in accordance with the most modern 
Methods. The demonstrated ability of our 
land, sea, and air forces in the use of modern 
Weapons and materiel is above all praise. 

Great efforts are being made to meet in a 
hort time the extensive demand of our air 
force for more pilots. Aside from the in- 
struction provided at our own military avia- 
tion schools, a large number of Turkish pilots 
ure being trained in military aviation schools 
m Canada and the United States. Moreover, 
& training school has been opened for reserve 
flight officers. 

Rapid and efficient training of the per- 
tonnel needed for the use and maintenance 
Of the steadily increasing variety of weapons 
and equipment of war is one factor that has 
assumed great importance. Therefore, apart 
trom the training of expert petty officers, the 
Question has been studied of using unit ser- 
geants to help meet part of the need for petty 
Officers. A draft bill extending to unit ser- 
feants the rights presently recognized for 
Petty officers has been submitted to the 
National Assembly. 

Almost all of the military weapons and 
equipment allocated to our land. sea, and 
air forces within the framework of American 
military aid in 1953 has been delivered in 
Turkey. 

We are about to start on the construction 
ot new and modern airports, communications 
networks. oil pipelines, and storage facilities 
With the help of aid secured by way of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Our armed forces, which now possess new 
type weapons and equipment, also have a 
Modern organizational and cadre setup. 

The Allied armies are carrying out joint 
exercises within the framework of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. These joint 
exercises, in which our armed forces par- 
tictpate from time to time, are proving most 
beneficial from the viewpoint of joint com- 
Mand and combined operation. These exer- 
Cises constitute present proof of the fact that 
the forces which make up this Organization 
Will act as one army in the event of future 
Aggression. 
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At the present time when an armistice has 
been concluded in Korea, it is fitting to 
remember the heroism, already legendary, 
with which the brave Turkish brigade in 
Korea has distinguished itself in serving the 
cause of the United Nations. This glorious 
quality which is characteristic of our nation 
has become the valuable assurance both 
within and without our own boundaries of 
the fact that we will fight for our freedom 
and future with everything that we have. 

Always and on every occasion, Turkish 
soldiers have proven that they constitute a 
force to be relied upon; and this stems from 
the fact that they represent the noble char- 
acter of the nation to which they belong. 

FOREIGN POLICY 


The international situation: The Turkish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs has directed every 
effort since 1950 to reinforce the front for 
peace and security while at the same time 
insuring Turkey's own national security, 
with signal success in both fields. 

Turkey's unhesitating action in making 
every possible contribution and sacrifice for 
the establishment of a United Nations front 
to resist and suppress aggression in Korea, 
and our membership in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in conformity with the 
provisions of the U. N. Charter, whose ideals 
it was organized to serve, are two examples 
of this activity. Thus Turkey is included in 
the most united and progressive system for 
international security that has so far been 
devised. There is no need to underline the 
importance of this development in the trou- 
bled state of the world today. 

The peace offensive: For about 8 months 
now. a relative softening has been observed 
in the language and tone employed by So- 
viet Russia and by the other Cominform 
states, or rather, these countries have been 
resorting to certain actions calculated to 
emphasize that they are applying a more 
moderate policy. 

It is greatly to be desired that these coun- 
tries are sincere in these policies. On the 
other hand, there is no doubt that it would 
be wrong to pronounce final Judgment so 
long as material proof is lacking; prepara- 
tion for war and subversive activities within 
peace-loving countries continue to be car- 
ried on behind this apparent facade of a 
peace offensive. t? 

Because of this unsettled aspect of world 
politics, not even for a single moment does 
it occur to us to relax our. efforts for na- 
tional defense. 

Deeds as well as words: We know that 
world peace is an indivisible whole, that in- 
ternational problems are interrelated and 
closely connected one to the other. When 
allegedly isolated incidents are studied solely 
from the viewpoint of private and specific 
interests; it merely serves to endanger the 
overall security which it is desired to estab- 
lish. On the other hand, merely to abstain 
from such a narrow concept is not sufficient 
In itself to ensure the establishment of peace 
and security, for we should dwell also on the 
characteristics that are common to all fac- 
tors which give rise to unrest. Seen from 
this perspective, it is essential to wait for 
clearcut occurrences and positive actions 
before we can consider ourselves in a position 
to make a final evaluation of the declara- 
tions relative to good-neighborly relations (to 
which we listen with keen Interest), of the 
conciliatory statements (which please us), or 
of the peace offensive (of which the mani- 
festations become apparent from time to 
time). 

Motivated by considerations of a realistic 
nature, we desire that talking should not be 
done by means of words alone, but also by 
deeds, 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization: 
As has been reiterated at every opportunity, 
for our Own part we are working earnestly to 
make the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
more effective, and to make it easier for this 
positive and efficacious organ for peace and 
security in our century to attain its high 
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objectives arising out of the United Nations 
Charter. 


We consider it essential that ways and 
means should be devised for Federal Ger- 
many, which constitutes a factor of prime 
importance from the int of imple- 
menting the joint efforts of the Atlantic Pact 
community, to participate cooperatively with 
member- nations of this organization as soon 
as possible, 

Cooperation in the Balkans: We are con- 
vinced that the tripartite treaty of friend- 
ship and cooperation concluded among Tur- 
key and Greece (to whom we are bound with 
ties of alliance within the Atlantic Pact in 
addition to those of the close friendship 
that exists between us), and Yugoslavia (in 
whose sound judgment and realism we have 
complete confidence), represents an invalu- 
able factor for peace, security, and stability, 
not only for ourselves and the Balkans alone, 
but also for the whole community of peace- 
loving western nations. 

Security in the Mediterranean: We attach 
great importance to the complete inclusion 
of the Mediterranean area within the frame- 
work of plans for joint security. That is 
why Turkey welcomes with pleasure the eco- 
nomic and military agreements recently con- 
cluded between the United States and Spain, 
this being the outcome of admirable realism 
and foresight evinced in that corner of the 
Mediterranean. 

The United Nations: We are determined to 
remain loyally attached to the United Na- 
tions organization, and to continue our ac- 
tive service to its high aims and ideals. Our 
acceptance of a new term on the U. N. Secu- 
rity Council constitutes additional evidence 
of the sincerity of our decision in this con- 
nection. We hope and desire that the activi- 
ties of the U. N. will be freed from the obsta- 
cles which presently impede it, enabling it 
to become a sounder and more influential 
executive instrument for peace and justice. 

Iran: We are following with greatest attene 
tion and affection the determined efforts be- 
ing made by our friend Iran which occupies 
an important position in the Middle East. 
I can say that recent relations between Tur- 
key and this neighbor state are characterized 
by mutual trust and respect. 

Diplomatic and military talks: During the 
past year we have found the opportunity for 
personal contacts whereby to reinforce even 
further our relations with friendly and allied 
countries, and to discuss International prob- 
Jems face to face with the most responsible 
statesmen of what we consider to be this 
most critical phase in world history. 

These contacts and discussions have been 
invariably beneficial and pleasurable. In- 
cluded in this category are the talks conduct- 
ed in London and Paris with the Premiers 
and Foreign Ministers of our friends and 
allies Great Britain and France, and the op- 
portunity and honor to have M. Laniel, 
French Premier, and French Minister of For- 
eign Affairs M. Bidault as our guests in An- 
kara. ‘These visits were the occasion for re- 
newed demonstrations of the traditional 
friendship between Turkey and France. 

Very shortly we are to have the pleasure 
of a visit by M. Pella. Premier and Foreign 
Minister of our friend Italy. 

It goes without saying that Marshal 
Papagos, Premier of our friend and ally 
Greece, and Greek Foreign Minister M. 
Stephanopoulos, were two guests of par- 
ticularly eminent standing among those who 
honored us with their presence. The dis- 
cussions between us served to make our al- 
ready very close friendship even stronger. 

I would also like to mention the fact that, 
also during this past year, we have found 
opportunities for personal contacts, both in 
Turkey and abroad, with military figures 
from friendly and allied countries and from 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
These discussions concerned matters of com- 
mon interest to the security and strengthen- 
ing of Turkey as well as of the remainder of 
the peace-loving world, and invariably re- 
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sulted in complete identity of viewpoint with 
the prominent military ers con- 
cerned, who demonstrated their deep friend- 
ship and admiration for our Nation and 
Army. : 

The NATO community: Our existing bi- 
lateral and friendly relations with other 
member countries of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization continue to develop in 
a satisfactory manner. 

The United States: The close and cordial 
relations between Turkey and the United 
States increase and grow stronger with each 
day that passes. We are receiving valuable 
aid from this powerful country, and great 
understanding in every field. 

His visit to the United States: It gives me 
Pleasure to inform this honorable Assembly 
of the fact that I have decided to visit the 
United States, starting on January 27, 1954, 
upon the courteous invitation extended by 
President Eisénhower whose high personal 
character and merits are well known to, and 
have earned the affection and trust of, the 
Turkish Nation, 

During this visit, it will be my pleasur- 
able duty to inform the great American peo- 
ple, major support of the cause of freedom, 
of Turkey's faithful friendship, and con- 
fidence in them. 

BASIS OF TURKEY'S FOREIGN POLICY 

As pointed out at every opportunity, both 
the foreign policy of which I have outlined 
the salient points and our line of action in 
view of the world situation are based on the 
desire to be on friendly terms and to cooper- 
ate with those who reciprocate our own good 
intentions and also prove their good will 
with actual deeds. 

Without losing our grip on the yardstick 
of realism, we unhesitatingly turn to any and 
every side where we perceive these condi- 
tions and opportunities to exist. What we 
desire is to have reciprocated the absolute 
sincerity that we ourselves display, and the 
moral discipline which we apply to ourselves. 

We shall persevere on this course which we 
are convinced is both right and sound. 


CONCLUSION 


The facts and figures which I have sub- 
mitted to your attention serve to show that 
Turkey has entered a new phase of develop- 
ment in an atmosphere of complete security 
and confidence which makes it possible to 
raise the standard of living and enhance the 
social status of the people; and they point to 
the fact that our political prestige and 
capacity for national defense have assumed a 
character of which we can be proud, 

However, parallel with these observations, 
we should remember that it is a prerequisite 
of continued existence for every progressive 
society to be faced with new needs in propor- 
tion to the level of civilization which it has 
attained. 

I conclude my statement with the expres- 
sion of the firm conviction that, in the 
future as in the past, the Grand National 
Assembly will continue to resolve our na- 
tional problems with foresight and success. 
May the great inspiration of our beloved 
Nation be your constant guide, 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


ION. GEORGE H. BENDER 
OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, what's 


the difference between Republicans and 
Democrats after 1 year of the big 
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change? In 1933 the Democrats created 
56,000 new Federal jobs. In 1953 Ike 
abolished 183,000 unnecessary jobs cre- 
ated by the Dems for their boys, 


Pledge of Allegiance Commemorative 
Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
wish to include a letter concerning the 
issuance of a commemorative stamp in 
recognition of the pledge of allegiance, 
which was sent to me by Mr. James C. 
Smith, the postmaster of the United 
States post office at Pittsburgh, Fa. 


The letter is as follows: 


UNTTED STATES Post OFFICE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., December 9, 1953. 
Hon. Eowarp J. BONIN, ` 
United States Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Concressman: The Americanism 
committee of the American Legion in Alle- 
gheny County supported legislation toward 
having the pledge of allegiance to the flag 
of the United States of America sanctioned 
officially, under a bill known as Joint Resolu- 
tion 180. The bill was passed by the Senate 
and House of Representatives, and on De- 
cember 28, 1845, the President of the United 
States approved the measure and it became 
Public Law 287. All organizations of vet- 
erans throughout the United States sup- 
ported this resolution. 

Since that date the Americanism commit- 
tee of the American Legion sought to secure 
further recognition of the pledge of alle- 
glance through the issuance of a commemo- 
rative stamp, having for its theme the pledge 
of allegiance. The design of the stamp 
would include the Capitol Building, the flag 
of the United States, and overprinted with 
the worda “With liberty and justice for all.” 

We, the American Legion in Allegheny 


County and in the Department of Pennsyl- 


vania, banded together with all patriotic 
groups of veterans and nonveterans to assist 
in salvaging Italy from Russian communism. 
We have been fighting the battle against 
communism in a very active manner. We 
feel that it is fitting and proper, also timely, 
that a commemorative stamp be issued, be- 
cause then it would be placed upon millions 
of letters going into the homes of all Amer- 
icans and upon millions of letters that go 
abroad into countries where commtnistic 
lies and misrepresentations are being made. 
Then, people in foreign lands and people 
in our own United States looking upon an 
official stamp with the words printed thereon, 
“With liberty and justice for all,” will know 
this ts a declaration by the United States 
Government that our one desire is peace, 
with liberty and justice for all, and they 
will be apprised that our attitude is the 
enforcement of the law of humanity, 

In 1949, 1950, and 1952, a concerted effort 
was made by letters and by personal con- 
tact to have former Postinaster General Jesse 
M. Donaldson issue a commemorative stamp, 
In replies received from former Postmaster 
General Donaldson under dates of May 24, 
1949, and April 21, 1952, he advised, “the 
present -tiline ts completely unfavorable for 
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any commemoratives, and your suggestion 
and request will be filed for future consid- 
eration.” At this time request is being made 
of the Honorable Arthur E. Summerfield, 
Postmaster General, to give consideration to 
the issuance of a pledge of allegiance com- 
memorative stamp. At present when the 
United States is attempting to have peace 
in Korea and peace all over the world, it 
is appropriate and fitting that now is the 
time for an official declaration by means 
of this pledge of allegiance stamp. 

We are writing you as an influential mem- 
ber of the Civil Service and Post Office Com- 
mittee, to lend voice to our plea to the Post- 
master General. I would appreciate hearing 
from you so that I may advise our members 
of the progress being made. We would like 
you to bear in mind that we, as the Amer- 
icanism committee, do not desire the pledge 
of allegiance stamp to be thought of as only 
for a single veterans’ group. We feel that 
this stamp is not for the American Legion, 
nor the Veterans of Foreign Wars, nor the 
AMVETS, nor the Catholic War Veterans. 
nor the Jewish War Veterans, but it is to 
commemorate all Americans, living and dead, 
and especially to say, indirectly, to those who 
fought in the wars of 1898, 1917, 1941, and 
1950, that they had not sacrificed without 
our Government carrying a message to the 
entire world that all we want is peace, with 
liberty and justice for all humanity, 

Sincerely yours, 
James C. SMITH, 
Postmaster, Pittsburgh, Pa., Vice 
Chairman, Allegheny County, De- 
partment of Pennsylvania, Com- 
miltee on Americanism, 


One Hundred Republican Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF ONTO * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news- 
paper article: 

One Hunverp Reeustican Years Aco AREA 
Men Hetrep Pronrer Onto GOP 


(By Dick Cull, Jr.) 


WasmmNcTron, January 16—On Monday 
evening, February 13, 1854, the notice of a 
public meeting appeared in a Columbus 
newspaper, the Ohio State Journal, in these 
words: 

“Those who are opposed to the violation 
of existing compromises between the free 
and slave States of this Union, or, in other 
words, the Douglas-Nebraska bill, are in- 
vited to attend a meeting in the basement 
room of the First Presbyterian Church on 
Tuesday evening, February 14, at 7:30 
o'clock." 

If you'll take the word of an 1898 publi- 
ont ion found in the Library of Congress this 
week, that was the first whimper In the life 
of the Republican Party in Ohio. 

Here are the exact words from that half- 
century-old publication, which carried the 
title, “History of the Republican Party in 
Ohio,” and was the first of two volumes on 
the subject by Joseph Patterson Smith: 

In the light of subsequent events this 
mecting was of the utmost importance, for it 
led directly to the organization of the Re- 
publican Party of the State of Ohio. 

“Fewer than 100 citizens attended and it 
organized on the motion of Joseph Ridgway 
by electing Judge Joseph R. Swan, chairman, 
aud William Biyun, secretary.” 
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So, from a start that can be traced to op- 
Position to using men as slaves, the Repub- 
lican Party in Ohio—a party that gave seven 
native sons to the White House—is now on 
the threshold of its 100th birthday. 

Actually, as a long search of other time- 
faded volumes in the Library of Congress 
show, Ohio Republicans did not officially 
adopt the party name they use today until 
& year after they held their anti-Nebraska 
convention at Columbus on July 13, 1854. 

The Republican Party's actual birthday ts 
& matter of dispute. Some put it in Ripon, 
Miss., while others say it was Jackson, Mich., 
or some other place. 

The use of the anti-Nebraska label by 
those opposed to repeal of the -Missouri 
Compromise of 1820—legislation which for- 
bade slavery in the western Territories— 
turned out to be magic at the polls all over 
Ohio in 1854. 

In their first test of popularity. these early 
Republican pioneers swept the State by 
80.000, cleaning up at the same time in 
every congressional district where an anti- 
Nebraska bill candidate was on the ticket. 

In the Third Congressional District, which 
Included Montgomery, Butler, and Preble 
Counties, Lewis D. Campbell, an opponent of 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill in Congress to 
Tepeal the Missouri Compromise, was elected. 

Campbell defeated Democrat Clement L. 
Vallandrigham of Dayton, 9058 to 6493. 

What made the 1854 statewide sweep of 
the new party so striking was that Demo- 
cratic President Franklin Pierce carried Ohio 
in 1852 by 13.000 votes and the Democrats 
won 12 seats in the House. 

Although the event apparently is not to 
be gaily celebrated this year by the Mont- 
gomery County Republican Party, Dayton 
and the Miami Valley had equal parts with 
the rest of the State in the birth of the 
Ohio GOP 100 years ago. 

Here is the story of that start from the 
date of the first newspaper notice in the 
Winter of 1854 to that State convention given 
Months later: 

After the meeting of February 13, which 
had only limited attendance, a State con- 
Vention was called for March 22 to discuss 
Opposition to the slave question. 

The iden had caught on and about 1.200 
®arnest men were on hand, according to the 
Columbus Journal and State Democrat. 

Another newspaper, the Statesman, put the 
figure at 400 or 500, however. 

When the convention got down to busl- 
Ness, John Howard of Montgomery County 
and Dr. Judson Jaqua of Darke County were 
named to the resolutions committee. 

David K. Carter, of Stark County, delivered 
dne of the main addresses, which included: 

“I am here to act with freemen to prevent 
an untold evil. The public mind has been 
Shocked by the introduction in Congress of 
the bill to organize Nebraska and Kansas. 

“I have a plain, honest question to ask of 
those who defend this bill. If it is not de- 
signed to introduce slavery into the Terri- 
tories, then why ask to repeal the clause 
forbidding slavery there. 

“You can give any man a week to answer 
that question. It can’t be done. 

“I have great veneration for old names 
and old parties, but when they do wrong 
We must not follow them. Let us unite 
together in a new party, if necessary, to 
secure a return to the primary principles of 
free government. 

i 25 we do not resist slavery, all will be 
ost” 

Edwin A. Parrott, of Montgomery County, 
Was named to the convention’s committee 
on permanent organization, 

As the hopped-up conventioneers left the 
hall, tragedy struck. Steps leading into the 
Unfinished church hall gave way and several 
Persons were injured badly. No lives were 
lost, however. 


The founding convention of what was to 
be the Republican Party in Ohio was held at 
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Neil's New Hall in Columbus on July 13, 
1854. 

The committee on resolutions Included 
David Heaton of Dayton's Third Congrès- 
sional District. 

After getting a foothold in Ohio elections 
in 1854, the Republicans won Ohio in 1856 
and 1860 on a platform that included limita- 
tion of slavery, “nationality of freedom,” 
freedom of worship, temperance, free schools 
and free labor. 

Other history books in the Library of Con- 
gress tell of Republicans from Dayton and 
the Miami Valley who were prominent in 
the early history of the party in Ohio, 

One was William H. Young, born in Day- 
ton on March 2, 1860, and became a lawyer 
there with the firm of Young and Young 
after passing the bar in 1884. He was the 
son of Edmond Stafford Young, who in 1855 
was defeated as a Whig candidate for Mont- 
gomery County clerk of courts. 

Joseph Warren Keifer, a soldier, lawyer, 
and statesman, was born on Mad River in 
Clark County in 1836. He was with the 
Springfield law firm of Anthony and Goode, 

D. M. Fleming of Piqua edited the daily 
Dispatch and weekly Piqua Journal. He was 
a Democrat who switched to the Republi- 
cans in 1860. He played a big part at the 
Baltimore convention in 1860. 

Jesse N. Oren was born in Clinton County 
on Christmas day, 1835. He was a school 
teacher who was first elected to the Ohio 
General Assembly in 1866. He helped pas- 
sage of a law to convert toll roads,into free 
pikes. 

Elias D. Harlan, also born in Clinton 
County, was known as a believer in strong 
United States foreign policy. 

John P. Taylor of Mechanicsburg in 
Champaign County was one of Ohio Presi- 
dent McKinley’s electors. 

It was these and many others from the 
Dayton area who helped write the history 
of the Republican Party in its first 100 years 
in Ohio, 


Uncle Sam and Our States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21,1954 . 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the earmarks of the Democratic national 
administrations which dominated our 
thinking for the 20 years from 1933 to 
1953 was an overemphasis upon the Fed- 
eral Government and a corresponding 
deemphasizing of our 48 States. On 
everything from aid to the needy 
through to airport construction, States, 
municipalities, and local governments 
were directed to Washington, and a con- 
stant parade of public officials to Fed- 
eral agencies was not only stimulated 
but also encouraged. 

President Eisenhower is interested in 
reversing this trend; and many of our 
States, fed up with the business of&con- 
forming to redtape regulations in Wash- 
ington, are shouting, “Amen.” There is 
evidence of a new feeling of self-suf- 
ficiency and reliance in our State capi- 
tals. Connecticut has begun its own 
program to provide $26 million worth of 
hospitalization facilities. North Caro- 
lina is launching a $50 million program 
of public-school construction. Ohio is 
projecting a $500 million highway pro- 
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gram after approval of the voters last 
November. The same story comes from 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and the New Eng- 
land governors’ conference. These are 
healthy signs of life in our Republic, 
—_ may they burgeon throughout the 


Farm Programs Are Important to 
Everybody 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a speech which I de- 
livered before the Des Moines Chamber 
of Commerce in Des Moines, Iowa, on 
October 16, 1953: ' 

I sincerely appreciate this opportunity to 
speak at this luncheon of the Des Moines 
Chamber of Commerce. It is always a pleas- 
ure to come to Des Moines, the capital of our 
great midwestern farm empire. Our com- 
mittee is conducting a most interesting 
series of hearings, none of which are of any 
greater importance than the one which we 
are holding in Des Moines today. As you 
know, this is one of a series of hearings 
which are being held in all parts of the 
country. 

These hearings have two objectives. One 
is to better acquaint the members of our 
committee with American agriculture in all 
areas and in all of its phases. The second 
is to give farmers themselves in every im- 
portant agricultural area in the country an 
opportunity to present their views directly 
to the committee. 

I might discuss something in connection 
with our hearings, but I have felt for a long 
time that many businessmen in the agricul- 
tural areas of this country should give more 
consideration and more support to farm pro- 
grams than has been the case in the past, 
Perhaps what I am going to say doesn’t need 
to be said to members of the chamber of 
commerce of Des Moines, situated as you are 
in the heart of the farm belt. But I feel 
so strongly that businessmen even in the 
most important agricultural parts of our 
Nation are not as familiar as they should be 
with farm problems and farm programs; and 
because I do feel this so strongly I feel that 
I should not overlook an opportunity to 
point out how important farm programs are 
to everyone, and particularly to businessmen 
in the important agricultural areas of the 
country. That is the reason that I have 
chosen my subject for today. 

The farm problem, if we want to call it 
that for want of a better word, with all of 
its ramifications is one of the most impor- 
ant issues confronting the country today 
and I fear one of the least understood. That 
has not always been true. There was a time 
when we were largely an agricultural nation. 
One hundred and fifty years ago 85 percent 
of our people lived on the farm. One hun- 
dred years ago almost 70 percent were farm- 
ers and even as late as 1910 a third of our 
people were directly engaged in agriculture. 
During these periods our national policies 
were in the main those which were appro- 
priate for a rural people and we heard little 
about the interests of the farmers as distin- 
guished from those of the rest of the popu- 
lation. But today only a little over 15 per- 
cent of our people are engaged in agricul- 
ture. 
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Back in the days when a large proportion 
of our people lived on the farm or in rural 
areas, such problems as the farmer had 
were matters of general knowledge. Of those 
who lived in our cities many had been born 
and reared on farms and were familiar with 
farm matters. 

Now with our farm population so small a 
part of the whole, it is probable that more 
than half of our people have had no oppor- 
tunity whatever for contact with rural life. 
Furthermore, so rapid have been the changes 
im agriculture that many who left the farm 
20 or 30 or 40 years ago have an utterly 
erroneous idea of farm life and its problems 
today. It seems to me that it is entirely 
possible that three-fourths of the people in 
America now have no knowledge of agri- 
culture and its problems or are misinformed 
on those problems in many particulars. 

I think this is a good place to refer to 
some of the erroneous ideas which the public, 
including a lot of businessmen, has with 
respect to farmers and some of the economic 
aspects of farming. One of these ideas is 
that farmers as a class are all getting rich. 
Allied with that is the idea that for some 
reason it is wicked for a farmer to make 
money. I know of no reason why the oppor- 
tunities which other Americans have to 
achieve material prosperity should not also 
apply to farmers. In the past, some of them 
through frugality and good management 
have achieved a competence. But the an- 
swer to those who think that farmers as a 
class are unusually prosperous is given by 
the cold figures compiled by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Those figures show 
that for 1952 the average per capita income 
of persons living on arms from both agricul- 
tural and nonegricultural sources was 8924. 
This included cash from marketings, Govern- 
ment payments, value of home consumption, 
and rental value of dwellings. For the 
game period the per capita income of the 
nonfarm population was $1,827 from all 
sources or practically twice as much. 

Another prevalent fallacy is that farm 
prices and food prices are high with respect 
to other prices. Let’s divide that into two 
parts because there is a difference. 

Farm prices are now 93 percent of parity 
‘which means 93 percent of a fair price. Fu 
let that one stand that way—if 93 percent 
of a fair price is extortionate then the farmer 
is guilty. — 

But consumers as such are interested in 
food prices. I'll discuss that in a moment. 
Now I simply want to point out that the 
farmer's share of the consumer's food dollar 
is steadily going down. In 1946 it was 53 
cents—today it is 44 cents. 5 

But although the farmer is getting less and 
Jess and the middlemen more and more of 
the consumer's food dollar, the fact remains 
that considering the quantity of the food 
consumed by the American people today they 
are paying no greater proportion of their 
income for food than they have on an average 
during the last 25 years, and when quantity 
and quality is considered they are paying 
a less proportion than the average during 
that time. 

There is another way to check on the 
question of food costs and that is to ascertain 
the quantity of various items of food which 
can be purchased with 1 hour of factory 
labor. Let me give you a few typical 
examples. 

In 1914, which was supposed to be back in 
the good old days, 1 hour's factory labor 
would purchase 314 pounds of bread, Today 
an hour's factory labor will- purchase 10.7 
pounds, or 3 times as much. 

You think butter is high but today an 
hour's factory labor will buy 2:2 pounds cf 
butter. In 1914 it would have bought six- 
tenths of 1 pound. 

Let's go along a little further with the 
statisticians. In 1914 1 hour of factory labor 
would buy 1 pound of pork chops. Today 
it will buy 2 pounds. 
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In 1914 it would have bought six-tenths 
of a dozen of eggs. Now it will buy 2.7 dozens 
of eggs. 
It would have bought 123% pounds of 
potatoes in 1914. Now it buys 31.8 pounds— 
if anybody can eat that many. 

It would have bought nine-tenths of a 
pound of round steak in 1914. Now it will 
buy 2 pounds in spite of all the talk about 
high meat prices. r 

And you can take the figures for every year 
from 1914 to date and you will find that there 
has never been a time in prosperity or de- 
pression that an hour's factory labor would 
have bought as much food as it will today. 
The fact is by every standard of value, agri- 
cultural prices and food prices in comparison 
with other prices in this country are low. 

You've been told that the appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture have been 
increasing. As a matter of fact, the De- 
partment of Agriculture is the only impor- 
tant agency of the Federal Government 
whoee appropriations and personnel have de- 
creased since 1940. The regular appropria- 
tions for that Department for the fiscal year 
1953 are 33 percent below those of the fiscal 
year 1940. That compares with increases in 
appropriations for other Federal departments 
ranging all the way from 54 percent for the 
agencies covered by the Independent Offices 
Appropriation bill to 1,370 percent in the 
Department of Commerce. 

As far as personnel is concerned, the de- 
crease in the Department of Agriculture since 
1940 has been 38.7 percent. Every other 
important agency excepting Agriculture has 
had an increase between fiscal year 1940 and 
fiscal year 1953 ranging all the way from 30 
percent in the Interior Department to 396 
percent in the State Department. These fig- 
ures do not include any changes which have 
been made by the present administration. 

Then you are told that Agriculture is being 
sudbsidized in vast amounts by the Federal 
Government. The definition of a subsidy is 
often a matter of dispute and for that reason 
it is difficult to cite figures. The best and 
latest figures on that subject are to be found 
in the Federal budget and I would like to 
point out that the 1953 Federal budget under 
“Special analyses and tables—Investment 
and operating and other budget expend- 
itures” lists actual expenses for 1952 for 
“Aids and special services” as follows: 


Total agricultural aids and 


special services $403, 000, 000 
Total business aids and spe- 

Cial service 1, 041, 000, 000 
Total labor aids and spe- 

cial services 200, 000, 000 


So whatever may be said about subsidies 
in the Federal budget, it must be admitted 
that Agriculture is not alone in this respect. 

T have mentioned these misconceptions be- 
cause there has never been a time in our 
history when it was as important for the 
average citizen to be informed on agricul- 


tural policies as today. It is most important. 


that. city people understand that the farm 
problem is their problem too, 

Back in the days when most of us were 
farmers, people looked after their own food 
reserves. The housewife, whether she lived 
in the city or country, had a cellar full of 
food—canned, preserved, smoked, or salted. 
We didn't have the problem of financing and 
storing our farm production because indi- 
viduals took care of that themselves. 

Today it is entirely different. It is said 
that in New York City there is never enough 
food to last its people a week if incoming 
supplies were entirely cut off. The same 
thing is true of every other large city. I say 
this to point out that it is necessary in these 
times that we have large reserves of food. 
Yet these reserves so essential to our safety 
are frequently called surpluses, and, under 
our marketing system, unmanaged surpluses, 
no matter how badly needed, mean low and 
in many cases ruinous prices for farmers, 
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And so closely ts our economy tied together 
that the existence of surplus agricultural 
products resulting in low prices to farmers 
may contribute to bring on a general depres- 
sion. It isn’t just a figure of speech to say 
that we have our longest breadlines in the 
cities when our supply of wheat in the coun- 
try is the greatest. Most of us have scen 
that thing happen in our lifetime. 

The kernel of our farm problem is how 
we can assure the American people the abun- 
dant food supplies which they need for safety 
without bringing economic ruin to the pro- 
ducers of this abundance. One of the sin- 
gular difficulties in this regard is that fre- 
quently just a small surplus—not more than 
5 or 10 percent—will depress prices to ruin- 
ous levels. 

Today we have more wheat, cotton, and 
butter than we actually need for immediate 
requirements. 

What I want to make clear is that our sur- 
pluses are temporary. As far as butter is 
concerned, if every person in this country 
would consume an additional ounce per day, 
the entire surplus would be gone in a little 
over a month, That is true also of other 
commodities of which we have large supplies. 

I know that it is the policy of President 
Eisenhower and his administration that not 
one pound of this surplus food is going to 
be wasted or destroyed if there is any way 
to move it into consumption, either at home 
or abroad. There are some problems in this 
connection—problems which I do not have 
the time to discuss now. 

But our real problem for the future is not 
surpluses. It is the matter of having enough 
for our rapidly increasing population. Just 
the other day the Census Bureau announced 
our population had passed the 160-million 
mark. It is increasing at the rate of 2.5 mil- 
lion per year, or 1½ percent. That means 
almost 7,000 more breakfasts tomorrow 
morning than were served today, and the 
next morning there will be 7,000 more new 
stomachs to fill. 

Not only has our population increased but 
our per capita consumption of agricultural 
commodities has gone up as well. During 
World War IJ it increased 13 percent—per- 
haps the first instance in history where a 
nation fought a great war and increased its 
eis of food consumption at. the same 

me, 

Significant also ts the fact that this in- 
crease in consumption is in the protein foods 
such as meat, milk, eggs, and poultry prod- 
ucts. These are the costly foods both from 
the standpoint of production and the effect 
on the consumer's pocketbook. Nutritionists 
and physicians say that our increased use 
of these goods has not only improved our 
health but has increased our longevity. 

Ldo not believe the American people want 
to reduce their food consumption or lower 
the nutritional standards to which they have 
become accustomed. I think they want our 
farmers to continue to supply them in the 
abundant way they have come to expect in 
recent years. 

I have been speaking about our abund- 
ance in this country but in most places of 
the world people are hungry and as a na- 
tion we have been sharing our abundance 
with the world’s hungry people. We've done 
this primarily from a humanitarian stand- 
point. But it has also been possible for us 
to use these food supplies in such a way as to 
strengthen ourselves and our allies in the 
free world. 

A recent illustration of this is the gift of 
1 million tons of wheat which the people of 
this country made to Pakistan. This wheat 
is going to Pakistan as a gift without any 
strings on it and for humanitarian reasons, 
but in sending this food there we are helping 


an ally and a friend to remain strong. 


But we have gone further than this. Pur- 
suant to legislation passed by Congress, some 
of our surplus food supplies are being made 
available to the people of East Germany. 
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These people are our friends, although un- 
fortunately they are temporarily controlled 
by an unfriendly government. No more 
striking insigħt into the situation in the 
satellite countries of Europe has occurred 
than has been the response of the people of 
East Germany to these gifts of food from the 
American people. In these fluid times no 
One can say what influence gifts of this kind 
may have in determining the future history 
of mankind. 

I have referred to the fact that the farm- 
er's situation today is quite different from 
what it was a hundred or even 50 years ago. 
The difference is that untill comparatively 
recently, farming was practically a self-con- 
tained industry. The farm itself produced 
most of the family food; woodlots and for- 
ests most of the fuel. Horses or oxen pro- 
duced on the arm furnished the power. They 
were fueled by hay and grain grown on the 
farm. The farm produced {ts own fertilizer. 
It produced most of the clothing worn by 
the family. There was little expense for 
hired labor because families were large and 
work was interchanged with neighbors. Tax- 
es were negligible. Capital investment was 
low. Interest charges were unimportant, In 
other words, until comparatively recently, the 
farmer had little need for cash income. 

Contrast that situation with that of the 
farmer today. Not only the big farmer or 
the middle-sized farmer, but the little farmer 
Ss well requires a heavy cash outlay. He 
must purchase his power in the form of trac- 
tors and other farm equipment. He must 
buy gasoline or distillate as fuel. He must 
buy fertilizer. Hired labor is costly, if he 
can get it. Often he cannot get satisfactory 
labor, which in most cases must be skilled 
labor familiar with intricate modern ma- 
chinery. He has a large investment in plant 
and equipment, and requires much working 
capital, upon which interest must be paid. 
He has large sums tied up in transportation 
facilities. He has a heavy outlay for insur- 
&nce and for taxes. The annual depreciation 
on his machinery and equipment often 
&mounts to more than his entire cash expen- 
ditures a few years ago. 

In other words, the farmer today is in the 
Same position as any other businessman. He 
must have substantial cash receipts to meet 
his current operating expenses, and his prices 
Must be high enough to pay these charges 
and lay aside a reserve for depreciation, to 
Say nothing of the reasonable profit to which 
he should be entitled as legitimately as any 
Other businessman. 

So while the market price of farm products 
Might have been an unimportant factor in 
the past, today it is everything, and it detr- 
mines whether or not a farmer is going to be 
&ble to stay in business. 

The farmer's greatest problem ts to have 
Something to say about the price of the 
things he buys and the things he sells. With 
few exceptions his costs are determined by 
Someone else. He has no bargaining power 
to enable him to reduce them, If he con- 
sumes electric power, the price of that is 
fixed by a public commission. The wages of 
his hired labor are fixed by competition with 
Industrial enterprises where wages, hours, 
and working conditions are determined by 
collective bargaining between well-en- 
trenched labor unions and industries which 
Can pass high labor costs on to consumers. 

His taxes, his transportation rates in get- 
ting his products to market centers, his in- 
surance rates are all fixed by law or by the 
action of State or Federal agencies. The 
Price of his fuel, his fertilizer, and his farm 
Machinery and equipment is not the subject 
of bargaining as far as he is concerned. He 
pays what the seller demands. 

On the hand, with certain unimportant 
exceptions, the farmer has nothing to say 
about the price of his products. If he ships 
his cattle and hogs to Omaha or Chicago he 
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takes what the buyers offer him and they 
all offer him substantially the same. His 
alternative is to ship his livestock back home 
again, 

When he takes his grain to market he does 
not say how much he will take for it—he 
says “How much will you give me?” 

Thus, generally speaking, the farmer in 
the normal course of events has nothing to 
say about the price of the things he buys 
or the price of the things he sells. Someone 
else determines both figures. Furthermore, 
his unit cost of production in the case of 
crops depends very largely on the yield. The 
weather, insect pests and plant diseases have 
much to do with this, no matter how good a 
job of farming a man does. His corn may 
make 75 bushels an acre one year and 25 
bushels the next. In the latter case, assum- 
ing that his expenses are exactly the same, 
the cost per bushel is three times as much 
as it was in the previous year. 

That is not to say good farming doesn't 
pay or that efficiency doesn't reduce costs, 
The point is that no farmer can tell in ad- 
vance what his costs are going to be. What 
other businessman could stay in business if 
his costs and selling prices were determined 
by someone else and the quantity and qual- 
ity of his product was determined in most 
cases by weather and other factors beyond 
his control? 

Thus it can be seen that the most direct 
approach to the farmer's most serious prob- 
lem is to devise some way that he can have 
something to say about the price of his 
products like all other businessmen, Essen- 
tially this means that the farmer must have 
some way to maintain a fair balance between 
supply and demand. It is easy enough for 
a steel manufacturer to do this or for all 
the steel manufacturers in the Nation to do 
it without collusion. They know about what 
the market will absorb and no manufacturer 
of steel is going to be so foolish as to place on 
the market such quantities of his product 
as will force prices down below the cost of 
production. 

The same thing fs true of a manufacturer 
of breakfast food, of fertilizer, of clothing, 
etc. He can control what moves on the 
market. It may be true that he will in some 
cases overestimate the market need and he 
may offer some of the product for sale at 
reduced prices but In doing so he can segre- 
gate it from the remainder of the product 
so that it does not affect the price of that 
which moves into normal consumptive chan- 
nels. Unfortunately the farmer cannot do 
this and if supplies are more than the market 
demand, the price which the surplus must 
be sold at becomes the price of the whole 
quantity of the product. 

Farmers have recognized this situation for 
years and fundamentally most of the efforts 
that have been made since the early 1920's 
in the way of farm programs have been based 
upon the idea of devising some method by 
which destrable and needed reserves of an 
agricultural commodity would not bring 
down the price of all of the commodity to a 
ruinous level. 

This has been the fundamental principle 
of practically all legislation dealing with 
farm prices from the McNary-Haugen plan 
down to the present. The objective was to 
remove or segregate the reserve or surplus in 
such a way that the part needed for current 
consumption could be’ marketed in a normal 
manner. 

The McNary-Haugen plan proposed to seg- 
regate the exportable surplus. The export 
debenture plan favored by the Grange pro- 


posed the same thing but in a different man- 


ner. The Agricultural Marketing Act passed 
in the Hoover administration was based on 
the idea that farmers, through their coopera- 
tive organizations, could take over the mar- 
keting of a commodity and handle it in such 
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a way that the surplus would be out of the 
market and not depress going prices. This 
was to be supplemented by stabilization cor- 
porations to take the surplus off the market 
in emergency or depression periods. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 
Proposed to prevent or reduce surpluses by 
paying farmers to limit production, The 
payments were to be derived by a tax upon 
the processing of the commodity. 

There is the Sugar Act of 1935, as amended 
and reenacted, which gives the Secretary of 
Agriculture the power to control surpluses 
by production quotas and controlling im- 


ports. 

There is the Marketing Agreement Act, 
with which many farmers are familiar be- 
cause it is used so frequently in the market- 
ing of milk. It deals with surpluses by limit- 
ing the sales of fluid milk to consumptive de- 
mand at a fair price and by taking the re- 
mainder off the fluid-milk market at a lower 
price for secondary uses, such as the manu- 
facture of butter, cheese, and other prod- 
ucts. It is also used extensively in the mar- 
keting of fruits and vegetables. 

Eventually the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 was enacted. This law, although 
often amended, is the basis for many of our 
agricultural programs today. It is based on 
the idea of supporting farm prices by means 
of Government loans or purchases with a 
provision that farmers will, when supply be- 
gins to get out of hand, put restrictions upon 
the production and marketing of commodi- 
ties to which it is applicable, 

Under certain conditions the Secretary of 
Agriculture has authority to carry out price 
support programs on practically all agricul- 
tural commodities, In the case of certain 
minor products, the program operates 
through purchases of surplus commodities by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The products 
£0 taken off the market are used for school- 
lunch programs, go into the market, 
or are donated to charitable institutions, 

The thing I want to emphasize and I am 
repeating it for emphasis, is that the fun- 
damental basis of all our agricultural pro- 
grams is to give farmers an opportunity to 
do the same thing that every businessman 
does in one way or another; namely, adjust 
supply to demand to bring about orderly 
marketing and to prevent ruinous prices 
caused by an oversupply in the market place, 
These methods of adjusting supply and de- 
mand except in the case of minor commodi- 
ties purchased impose restrictions upon the 
activities of farmers in the production or 
marketing of their products. It amounts to 
enforced cooperation on the part of farmers 
if they want the benefits of the program, 
Such programs, however, are never put into 
effect without giving farmers affected an 
opportunity to vote whether they will accept 
or reject the plan and two-thirds of those 
voting must accept the plan before it goes 
into effect. 

Programs of this kind have been criticized 
on the ground that they are restrictive of 
production. That is true to the extent that 
they prevent wasteful overproduction. It is 
not true in the larger sense as shown by the 
fact that there has been a 45-percent in- 
crease in agriculture production during the 
time we have had these programs. 

The American farmer in these recent years 
has been faced with a great challenge. [ 
think he has responded to it magnificently. 
The fact that a little over 15 percent of our 
people can produce enough food and fiber 
for themselves and all the rest of us permits 
the other 85 percent to carry on industry, 
education, the arts and sciences, the pro- 
fessions and all other activities of a civilized 
nation thus making possible all those things 
which give us a richer and better life in 
every way. In no other nation does this 
occur to the extent that it does in America, 
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Farmers like to make money just as much 
as anyone else. But I think it is obvious that 
money is not everything with them, or we 
would have no farmers left. Why should 
they stay on the farm when the per capita 
income of nonfarmers is twice that of farm- 
ers? Practically any farmer or farmworker 
can leave the farm and make more money 
in industry with less work and with better 
living conditions. Why don’t they do it? 
Primarily, because they love the land and 
the way of life that goes with farming. They 
are willing to accept less remuneration than 
they can earn elsewhere. 

But that isn’t the whole question. Farm- 
ing takes a constantly increasing amount of 
capital. Our land is wearing out. It can 
be restored, but that takes capital, too. If 
the farmer is to do his job, he must have 
stability of Income—some assurance that if 
he produces all that we need and a reason- 
able reserve for safety he will not be wiped 
out by sharp and sudden drops in prices due 
to the fact that a bountiful season has 
caused farmers as a whole to produce more— 
perhaps only a little more—than the current 
market can absorb. 

Agricultural economists tell us that 
whereas a generation or so ago a farmer 
could operate at a loss for 9 or 10 years 
before finally being forced out of business, 
under present conditions he can't last 
through more than two bad seasons at the 
most. 

Iam sure I do not need to say that with 
only a little over 15 percent of our people 
on our farms no farm plan can succeed if 
it. isn't fair to consumers and doesn't have 
the approval of customers. That has been 
recognized in the writing of farm legislation 
and all of it contains consumer safeguards. 

Keeping all of these things in mind, don't 
you agree with me that consumers have just 
as big and as definite a.stake in agricultural 
prosperity as do farmers? Don't you think 
that it is of the utmost importance to con- 
sumers that the financial rewards of farm- 
ing be such as to retain on the land efficient, 
practical, and productive farmers so that the 
American people may maintain their present 
standard of living and the fertility and pro- 
ductivity of our soll may be increased so as 
to produce enough for the 244 million new 
people whom we are adding to our population 
each year? 

Our present farm programs have been 
worked out through trial and error. They 
Jack much of being perfect. That is ad- 
mitted by everyone, That is why Secretary 
Benson and his associates in the Department 
of Agriculture are making the most com- 
prehensive study of farm plans and programs 
that has ever been made. That is why Con- 
gress is devoting so much time to the sub- 
ject and why the House Committee on Agri- 
culture is holding a hearing in Des Moines 
and will devote several weeks this fall mak~ 
ing a grassroots survey of agriculture and 
Its problems. 

We want your help and the help of all 

essmen who are sympathetic with farm 
problems in considering what our future 
agricultural policy and programs should be. 
As I have already stated, I believe sincerely 
that one of the most important things which 
can be done to bring about a better agri- 
culture in this country is to have a better 
understanding of farm problems by the peo- 
ple who live in our cities and who are con- 
nected with agriculture only as consumers. 

I don't know of any group better fitted to 
assist in bringing about a better understand- 

between farmers and nonfarmers than 
& live-wire, aggressive chamber of commerce 
in a great agricultural city. That's the rea- 
son that I have taken the time today to 
discuss some of the matters which I feel the 
narra Public should know about agri- 
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Congressional Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following telegram; 
also an editorial from the Mobile (Ala.) 
Press of January 16, 1954: 

Mont. ALA. 
January 18, 1954. 
Hon. Faanx BOYKIN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Frang: We wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to urge you to support the bill for 
the increase in salaries for our judges and 
Congressmen and all representatives of the 
various branches of the Government be- 
cause we can readily understand that people 
in all walks of life are fast outstripping the 
antiquated salaries being paid these most ef- 
ficient and faithful employees of our Federal 
Government. It will be absolutely n 
for Congress and all our Representatives to 
support this bill in order that we may con- 
tinue to send to Congress and have them 
offer themselves for service to the Federal 
Government and receive monetary consider- 
ation equivalent to those paid in private in- 
dustry and who are getting the best men 
that are available in the field that would be 
most beneficial to the general public for serv- 
ices rendered by our Government. Very few 
men enjoy your position or would make the 
sacrifices you have made to remain in the 
services of the people of this district as 
well as all the people of the United States 
and we wish to take this opportunity to 
thank you for past services rendered and for 
your untiring support in soliciting other sup- 
port to the above-mentioned salary increases 
for our Federal judges, Senators, and Con- 
gressmen. We are asking this in the name 
of labor from this district, who as you well 
know will constitute a very vast majority of 
the people in this district. 

Morne BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
TRADES COUNCIL, 
S. A. Alsur, Business Manager. 


[From the Mobile Press of January 16, 1954] 


TwELVE Txousanp Five Hunprep DOLLAR 
RAISE von CONGRESSMEN aT ONE WHACK Is 
UNREASONAELE 


A special commission set up by Congress 
to study congressional pay has recommended 
a $12,500-a-year raise for Federal lawmakers. 

The commission says present pay is in- 
sufficient. Representatives and Senators get 
$12,500 a year plus $2,500 for expenses, In 
addition, they are allowed to deduct $3,000 a 
year for income-tax purposes. They get this 
for having to maintain two homes, one in 
Washington and the other in their district. 

Federal lawmakers ought to get $27,500 a 
year, says the commission. It also recom- 
mends raises for Judges, the Vice President, 
and other Federal officials. 

Few will deny that Congressmen deserve 
& raise. The heavy expenses of Washington 
living, the entertaining of constituents in 
the Capital, the need for frequent trips back 
to the district, and the necessity of running 
a 2 years eat up the $15,000 a year, and 


gut we don't believe the lawmakers could 
Justify such a sharp boost. Originally a 
$10,000 raise had Hoen discussed. Now it is 
for $12,500. 
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This is an election year and lawmakers will 
be hard pressed to explain to the folks back 
home why they need a $12,500-a-year in- 
crease in pay. A $5,000 raise to $20,000 would 
be understandable. But we don't believe 
Representatives and Senators could get away 
with a boost to $27,500 without incurring 
the bitter wrath of voters. 

Congressmen should be reasonable about 
their pay raise. A $12,500 raise at one whack 
does not seem reasonable, 


Dilemmas Are Not Solved by Adding 
To Them 


EXTENSION & REMARES 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, when 
the House adopted this afternoon the 
conference report on House bill 6665, 
increasing cotton and wheat allotments 
and marketing quotas, it took action 
which I predict will return to haunt 
those who supported it. 

I grant that we were confronted with 
a dilemma. This is the inevitable result 
of the existing system of high, rigid 
price supports. But I suggest that try- 
ing to solve a dilemma by compounding 
it never has worked and never will work. 

What are the basic facts? If this 
report had not been accepted, the 1954 
national acreage allotment would be 
17.910,448 acres. This report adds 
3,468,894 acres, or a total national allot- 
ment of 21,379,342 acres. 

The Department of Agriculture ad- 
vises me that the national average of 
cotton production per acre is 271 pounds. 
On that basis, we will have 940,070,274 
more pounds of cotton. 

Measured another way—a bale con- 
tains approximately 480 pounds gross 
weight. So we will have 1,958,480 more 
bales, 

For what purpose? Is there a short- 
age or a prospective shortage? 

That statement accompanying the re- 
port does not say so. Rather it says that 
since July 31, 1953— 

A cotton crop had been harvested which 
exceeded by approximately 2 million bales 
the estimate of the 1953 crop that was avall- 
able to the House when it acted upon House 
bill 6665. 


In his message on agriculture, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said: 

Cotton, like wheat, is an export crop whose 
price is currently supported above the world 
price. Carryover stocks in the United States 
has been accumulating rapidly in the 
past 2 years. These stocks, probably close to 
9 million bales by next August, will approxi- 
mate a full year’s domestic requirement, 


What about current inventories? I 
do not have any information as to 
amounts in private hands but I assume 
that is substantial The last report of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation is for 
the period ending October 31, 1953. It 
shows on hand 235,598 bales of upland 
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cotton valued at $33,167,990.27 and 478,- 
211,709 pounds of cotton linters valued 
at $47,637,863. 

It is significant that reserves for losses 
have been set up in the amount of 
84.264.000 on the upland cotton and of 
$24,928,000 on the cotton linters—a total 
of $29,192,000. 

In all fairness, I must add that the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hore] is 
characteristically right when he states 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
has not lost money in its cotton opera- 
tion. In fact, overall, the record shows 
a gain of $268,229,114 as of October 31, 
1953. But I must add that the gains 
have been dropping sharply since June 
30, 1946. With a gain of only 89.637 in 
fiscal 1954 through October 31, 1953, a 
reasonable question may be raised as to 
the future. 

Moreover, when it is placed in the 
framework of the whole program, there 
iv a principle of great importance in- 
volved. 

Have we so soon forgotten the excel- 
lent and profoundly important question 
of the President's state of the Union mes- 
sage? Or is it that there is a disposition 
to avoid facing up to a difficult problem? 

Let me remind you of what President 
Eisenhower said to us just 2 weeks ago 
in the Chamber. He said: 

Agricultural laws now in effect successfully 
Accomplished this wartime purpose of en- 
couraging maximum production of many 
crops. Today. production of these crops at 
such levels far exceeds present demands. 
Yet the laws encouraging such production 
are still in effect. The storage fachlities of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation bulge 
with surplus stocks of dairy products, wheat, 
cotton, corn, and certain vegetable oils; and 
the Corporation’s presently authorized bor- 
Towing authority—$6,750,000,000—is nearly 
exhausted. 


All of us recall that the President ex- 
Plained in his message on agriculture 
10 days ago that under existing laws and 
Conditions he had to request additional 
borrowing authority for the corporation 
in the amount of $1,750,000,000. There 
is legislation pending to do that. 

The President went on to say: 

Some products, priced out of domestic 
markets, and others, priced out of world 
markets, have piled up in Government hands. 
In a world in which millions of people are 
hungry, destruction of food would be un- 
conscionable. Yet, surplus stocks continue 
to threaten the market, and in spite of 
acreage controls authorized by present law, 
Surpluses will continue to accumulate. 


Surely, we recall the two alternatives 
he placed before us. 

One, to permit the market price grad- 
Ually to have greater influence on the 
Planning of production by farmers, in- 
Sulating existing surpluses, and by build- 
ing on the agricultural laws of 1948 and 
1949, establishing a price-support pro- 
gram with enough flexibility to attract 
the production of needed supplies of 
essential commodities and to stimulate 
the consumption of those commodities 
that are flooding American markets. 

Is what has been done here today a 
Step in that direction? Surely, no one 
Would argue that it was. 


— 
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Rather, I insist that it was a step to 
the second alternative outlined by the 
President—one of imposing still greater 
acreage reductions for some crops and 
applying rigid Federal controls on the 
use of diverted acres, which would regi- 
ment the production of every basic agri- 
cultural crop, placing every producer of 
those crops under the domination of the 
Federal Government in Washington. He 
added: 

This alternative is contrary to the funda- 
mental interests, not only of the farmer, but 
of the Nation as a whole; neither is it a real 
solution to the problem facing us. 


I grant that no one here supporting 
this conference report would approve of 
this second alternative. But, if we per- 
sist in these exceptions, we shall be tak- 
ing that path. 

Moreover, as long as we continue. to 
ignore the impact of these artificially 
created surpluses and this blind insist- 
ence that the Government encourages 
their growth, we are overlooking a vi- 
tally important psychological factor. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
pointed this out Monday when he testi- 
fied before the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee. He said it was about time to 
ask ourselves a few pointed questions 
and suggested this one: 

At what point will the 140 million Amreri- 
cans who do not live on farms rise up—as 
they did in the potato fiasco of a few years 
ago—and demand not revision but outright 
elimination of all direct aid to agriculture? 


Those are plain words, honestly and 
courageously spoken. They needed to 
be said and they deserve the most care- 
ful consideration. 

I represent a district with important 
agricultural and industrial activities. I 
know that my constituents who do not 
live on farms have a sincere interest 
in the welfare of those who do live on 
farms and recognize the problems and 
difficulties peculiar to agriculture. But 
I am confident that they share the 
President's belief that there is a better 
way of solving the problem than the one 
under which we have operated so far. 
And I am equally confident that the 
great majority of my constituents who 
live on farms recognize the glaring de- 
fects in the present programs and are 
anxious that these defects should be re- 
moved as soon as possible. 

Therefore, I do hope that as this 
session progresses, we will not be con- 
fronted with a series of added acreage 
allotments, but rather that our Com- 
mittee on Agriculture will make a 
prompt study of the President's recom- 
mendations and will report legislation 
in support of them. 


Failure to do that will bring the real 
possibility of an overwhelming demand 
for the elimination of the present pro- 
gram. While I know that those who are 
supporting the present program and 
opposing the President’s recommenda- 
tions do not intend to bring that result 
about, it will be they who would have 
to accept full responsibility for it, if it 
happens, 
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How Shall We Produce Our Scientists? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent approved by 
the House, I am including an article that 
recently appeared in the magazine- Phi 
Delta Kappan. It is a journal for the 
promotion of research, service, and lead- 
ership in education. This article is writ- 
ten by Dr. Ray C. Maul, one of our lead- 
ing educators. Dr. Maul is assistant 
director of research of the National Edu- 
cation Association with offices in Wash- 
ington. Dr. Maul is regarded as an 
authority on this subject matter. In 
view of the interest in the problem in- 
volved, not only by educators and Mem- 
bers of Congress but by the public gener- 
ally, I believe the Members will be inter- 
ested in reading this statement. 

The article follows: 

How SAL We Proovuce Our Screntisrs? 

(By Ray C. Maul) 

This question of how we produce scien- 
tists has far greater implications for the 
American school system—elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher—than is perceived at 
first glance. It has a direct relation to the 
work of every teacher of every subject at 
every grade level, but one segment of the 
teaching corps carries a special kind of re- 
sponsibility. To elaborate this point is the 
intent of the folowing paragraphs, 

WHO IS A SCIENTIST? 


Many of our citizens seem to regard a 
scientist as one set apart from the general 
run of human beings—a special and perhaps 
exclusive category of persons with unique 
talents of an inborn nature. This fallacious 
assumption frequently goes so far as to 
imply that these unique creatures exist in 
greater numbers in our society perhaps be- 
cause we are born under western skies, or 
under a democratic form of Government, or, 
more vaguely, just because. 

The fact is, of course, that America has 
a more plentiful supply of all types of scien- 
tists only because the American system of 
education has done a better job of identify- 
ing youth with scientific aptitudes, orienting 
these youth at the optimum moment of 
emerging interest, encouraging them to ex- 
plore their interests and capabilities, and 
making possible their continued study to 
the most advanced levels. 

These steps, which add up to college grad- 
uation of a far greater percent of our youth 
than in the case in any other country, have 
provided this Nation with a constantly ex- 
panding stream of inquisitive researchers— 
those at the perimeter of a field of know- 
ledge, extending the fingers of pure science 
into the unknown, and those bent on the 
development of more practical ways to apply 
new discoveries to the procedures of the 
everyday life of all the le. These two 
groups, with an individual sometimes shift- 
ing from one to the other and back again 
as his particular insights and imagination 
dictate, have come to be an accepted part 
of our society. The American people, as 
a Nation, assume a complacent attitude that 
of course we not only have but will con- 
tinue to have enough bullders of the tech- 
nical know-how to keep us out in front of 
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other nations. In this smug assumption 
may lie one of the greatest dangers to our 
future national life. 

UNSGHOOLED GENIUS WILL BECOME RARER 


The very fact that this has been so true, 
that America has contributed so many of the 
material things which add to our. safety, 
health, comfort, and convenience, for exam- 
ple, has lulled us into the presumption that 
such will always be the case. At this mo- 
ment, however, we are in a period of transi- 
tion which is fraught with danger. 

We are already well into what may be an 
indefinite era of international tensions. Our 
children today may spend their adult lives in 
a world divided into two ideologies. It may 
be necessary for us to live as an armed camp 
for an indefinite period. We may be hard 
put to maintain our present position. Sure- 
ly, we will need to depend upon our techno- 
logical leadership in a more vital manner 
than in the past. 

With this obvious need for scientific lead- 
ership, we return to the question, How do 
we produce scientists? The American way 
is to depend upon our educational system to 
supply the opportunity to each generation 
of youth to come up with its share. Under 
our system we must feed into our national 
life a constant flow of qualified personnel for 
each phase of our complex activities. This is 
particularly true in the fields contributing 
to national defense. The role of the scientist 
thus stands out in even bolder relief. We 
cannot skip a school generation—not even a 
year—in this production of highly trained 
personnet. 

Not only is there a need for increased num- 
bers, but the training of our men of science 
must be more comprehensive. As the com- 
plexities of modern life increase, the formal 
preparation must provide a broader base of 
understandings and appreciations, The un- 
schooled genius of the past will be an even 
more rare creature in the future. Tomor- 
row's successful leaders will be more highly 
trained or they will simply cease to be leaders 

in a competitive world. This may well be the 
distinguishing characteristic of the coming 
era. 
WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL? 

This question points up the entire matter. 
In America, where every person has the op- 
portunity to compete for the highest levels 
of service, we want—and must have—the 
talent, wherever we may find it. We know 
that a contributor to tomorrow's progress 
may come from any stratum of today’s so- 
ciety. A basic purpose of the American pub- 
lic-school system, therefore, is to provide the 
opportunity for talent to emerge, wherever 
it may be. We literally place all of our youth 
in a giant sieve, in the hope and the ex- 
pectation that those with particular talents 
for each kind of activity will be identified as 
trial experiences and explorations are pro- 
vided. In a controlled educational environ- 
ment the youth of this Nation literally sort 
themselves into groups for vocational pur- 
poses. From our schools—and particularly 
our high schools—emerge groups of young 
people bound for the various activities which 
comprise our national life. 

By his own choice each youth selects his 
future occupation. Some will continue in 
preparation while making further explora- 
tions and while conducting further tests of 
interests and aptitudes; some will plunge di- 
rectly into intensive preparation for a chosen 
occupation, 

To provide the stimulation of potential in- 

to those emerging inter- 
ests, to discover aptitudes, to identify stu- 
dents with a bent for continued study of the 
basic sciences of mathematics, biology, chem- 
istry, and physics—these steps underline our 
future supply of scientists in unmistakable 
fashion. These steps are best taken during 
the years of high-school attendance. That’ 
has been shown to be the optimum time for 
effective vocational counseling, 
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And who, above all others, can take these 
vital steps? Without question, the teachers 
of mathematics and the sciences not only 
can but must do so. They not only discover 
and encourage future teachers of these sub- 
jects; they discover and encourage the stu- 
dents who will later constitute the leader- 
ship in all phases of science in our national 
life. It is this corps of high-school teachers, 
supported by teachers of other subjects and 
at other grade levels, who carry a unique re- 
sponsibility for our national welfare in the 
realm of science. And the effectiveness of 
these teachers depends, in no small measure, 
upon the comprehensiveness of their own 
training. 

Ihe high-school student of today is con- 
fronted with a bewildering array of voca- 
tional opportunities. Meager flashes of many 
occupations come to him. A host of things 
to do impinge upon his consciousness. In 
general, his bases of judgment are woefully 
limited, He needs and looks for help. Here 
the teacher stands preeminent. The teacher 
must recognize the gleam of interest, provide 
the tests of aptitude, and encourage further 
study. 

WHAT ARE THE PROSPECTS FOR TEACHER SUPPLY? 


But if this vital function is to be accom- 
plished in high school we must have enough 
thoroughly prepared teachers in each of the 
fields of science to carry on. These teachers 
inspire confidence, challenge student inter- 
est, and lead effectively only as they are 
themselves masters of their respective fields. 
The very heart of the problem, therefore, lies 
in the present and future supply of qualified 
candidates for high-school mathematics and 
science teaching positions, Competent 
teachers of these subjects, being the ones 
who, above all, must spark the oncoming 
generation of science students, must be 
available in expanding numbers because the 
number of students to enter high school is 
about to turn upward, after a period of more 
than 15 years of stability. 

The 1953 edition of the annual national 
teacher supply and demand report provides 
up-to-date information on this point. It 
shows that for the past 3 years the colleges 
and universities have produced fewer and 
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fewer graduates qualified for teaching. More 
distressing, however, is the diminishing num- 
ber of potential mathematics and science 
teachers. In 1950 the colleges produced 
433,734 (bachelor’s degree) graduates, of 
whom 86,890 met the requirements for high- 
school teaching certificates. Of this latter 
number, 4,618 were potential mathematics 
teachers and 9,096 were potential science 
(general science, biology, chemistry, or 
physics) teachers. Three years later, in 1953, 
the total number of college graduates had 
fallen 30.8 percent, the total number meet- 
ing high-school certificate requirements had 
fallen 36.2 percent, the total number pre- 
pared to teach mathematics had fallen 413 
percent, and the total number prepared to 
teach scjence had fallen 48.7 percent. 

In 3 years, while the fresh supply of po- 
tential candidates for teaching high-school 
science was being cut in half, new areas of 
demand for manpower arose. Industry, 
geared to the stepped-up defense production, 
expanded its call for science-trained college 
graduates. The call to military service, re- 
activated in late 1950, will continue to cur- 
tail on into the indefinite future the supply 
of men available for teaching positions im- 
mediately after college graduation. This 
latter factor particularly affects the fields 
of mathematics and the sciences, as nor- 
mally about three-fourths of the college stu- 
dents majoring in these fields are men. The 
competition of fields other than teaching 
continues to be keen for women trained in 
these fields, 

The accompanying table, which shows a 
3-year trend in the production of new teach- 
ing candidates, presents a gloomy picture in 
the sciences. At the same time, these data 
point directly to the nature of the task if 
the situation is to be remedied. The entire 
approach to the supply problem must be con- 
ceived in new terms. It is no longer a prob- 
lem of the teaching profession. Byery citi- 
zen interested in the immediate and long- 
range welfare of the Nation has a stake in 
our supply of scientists, and thus has a 
stake in the supply of teachers to produce 
scientists. The loss of this vital manpower 
is, indeed, cause for grave concern, 
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Air Force Academy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the passage 
of the bill by the House today to estab- 


lish an Air Force academy by the vote 
of 328 to 36 is significant of the feeling 
which exists in America today that our 
country must move forward as a Nation 
to keep abreast in the air age in which 
we are living. 

The need for the passage of legislation 
in this regard is long overdue. The es- 
tablishment of an Air Force academy 
will serve to provide future officers in 
the Nation's air arm with full and ade- 
quate training in the skills and tech- 
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niques which today are greatly needed 
and which will continue to be needed 
in the future. 

It is significant that this legislation 
is being considered and passed 1 year 
after the 50th anniversary of the cele- 
bration of air-powered flight. In 1903 
the Wright brothers at the little spot of 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., flew the first powered 
aircraft, and last year—1953—we cele- 
brated the 50th anniversary of that oc- 
casion. Today aircraft can circle the 
globe in the matter of hours and can be 
refueled while in flight. Today truly we 
are living in the air age, and no longer 
is America or any country isolated from 
the rest of the world. 

Other nations of the world have air 
academies for the purpose of training 
Officers in the techniques and skills of 
aircraft and we must keep abreast—in 
fact, America should excel and exceed. 
Time, Mr. Speaker, is a matter of great 
importance in the building of America’s 
air supremacy. I want to commend also 
the action of the committee in recom- 
mending the establishment of a tempo- 
rary Air Academy pending the comple- 
tion and staffing of the permanent Acad- 
emy. By such action we can move more 
rapidly into training skilled officers for 
the Air Force. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I take 
Pride in pointing to the fact that in my 
Own State of Tennessee and in the dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent 
there is being built the great Arnold Air 
Engineering Development Center, re- 
cently dedicated. This great air center 
is designed to test aircraft at supersonic 
and hypersonic speed—speed faster than 
the speed of sound—and it is certainly 
important that we train adequate Air 

ree personnel to be able to man air- 
Craft in this modern age and to have a 

rve component of properly trained 
air officers and airmen, 

The measure which the House has to- 
day passed and which I trust will receive 
Speedy approval by the membership of 
the other body is certainly a most for- 
Ward-looking and important measure. 
The implementing of education and 
training which this measure provides 
will mean much to keeping America 
ahead in aircraft officer personnel and 
in maintaining our position of defense 
and strength in the free world. 


Stabilizing Our Labor Laws—About Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~+ 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, it is some 
little while since any major labor leader 
Sounded off in public about the Taft- 
Hartley “slave labor” act. Most of the 
responsible people on both sides of the 
labor-management table have reached 
the conclusion that stable relations in 
their highly personal field require the 
guidance of some legislative formulas 
based upon experience. 
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President Eisenhower's recent message 
to Congress has now crystallized into 
legislative proposals contained in a bill 
introduced by Senator Smrrx of New 
Jersey, as chairman of the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee. Under 
this plan, when a strike threatens to ex- 
plode into an all-out national emergency, 
employers and union representatives 
must sit down for 30 days to talk things 
over and negotiate. If they fail to agree, 
Federal mediators then move in for a 
second 30 days to take a crack at the job. 
If this doesn't work, the President then 
appoints a board of inquiry to determine 
the potential scope of the strike. If the 
board says that the strike would con- 
stitute a national emergency, the Gov- 
ernment may obtain an 80-day court de- 
cision enjoining the strike. During these 
80 days, the board of inquiry has 40 days 
to report on the progress of mediation 
efforts. After 55 days of the 80-day 
period, the Government may poll the 
workers involved on their willingness or 
otherwise to accept the last offer pro- 
posed by the employer. The results are 
not technically compulsory so far as the 
union is-concerned. If the offer is re- 
jected on this secret vote, the President 
may call on his board of inquiry to pro- 
pose its own terms. After 80 days, if all 
has failed, the union may call its srike. 

Anybody and everybody, could any- 
thing be fairer to everybody and any- 
body? 


Millions for Foreign Airports—Raw 
Deals for Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith an editorial from the January 
18, 1954, issue of the Waterloo (Iowa) 
Daily Courier. I concur completely in 
the views expressed in this editorial. 


When the new administration came 
into control in the Department of Com- 
merce I communicated with Under Sec- 
retary Robert B. Murray and tried to 
retain in the budget sufficient funds 
for equipping the Waterloo Airport con- 
trol tower. 


Stripped of superfluous language, the 
answer was that for reasons of economy 
the Department could not support the 
request. There was no denial,that the 
previous administration had recognized 
the need for air-traffic control at the 
Waterloo Airport and had urged con- 
struction of a control tower as well as 
supplied funds for that purpose. 

The Department of Commerce, in re- 
fusing to budget funds to make opera- 
tive this completed tower, is playing fast 
and loose with life and limb at the Wa- 
terloo Airport and it is condoning dis- 
crimination as between Waterloo and 
cities with adequate Government-pro- 
vided control facilities, but less air 
traffic. 
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As the editorial well states: “Waterloo 
has had a raw deal.” 

There is no record that foreigners 
come to Washington on bended knee 
for assistance in equipping their air- 
ports. The role of second-class world 
citizens seems to be reserved for Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

The editorial follows: 

WATERLOO AIRPORT'S EMPTY TOWER 


This is an almost incredible story of how 
the citizens of Waterloo have been made the 
victims of unfair political discrimination in 
the Department of Commerce and congres- 
sional appropriations committees. The con- 
trol tower at the municipal airport stands 
empty today because Waterloo has been given 
a raw deal. 

To begin at the beginning, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 directs the Adminis- 
trator to establish civil airways and to pro- 
vide the necessary facilities for the regula- 
tion and protection of air traffic. Any at- 
tempt to establish air traffic control by Wa- 
terloo authorities, therefore, would be in- 
effective and, in some respects, illegal be- 
cause control is a Federal function and be- 
cause it must start well beyond the city 
limits where Waterloo has no jurisdiction. 

Back In March of 1951 the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration published a brief 
on the “Establishment, continuance, or elime 
ination of interstate airways communica- 
tions stations.” The agency used Waterloo 
as the outstanding example of an airport that 
needed control facilities. “A very strong 
need for flight assistance service Is apparent,” 
this official publication said. 

Yet that report was based on figures for a 
period when Waterloo had only four sched- 
uled airline flights daily. It now has 11 
flights dally. ‘ 

Later that year the CAA Inserted funds for 
a communications station and tower control 
facility at Waterloo; but this item was 
stricken from the budget by Secretary of 
Commerce Sawyer. The same item was 
placed in the 1953-54 budget and approved by 
Sawyer, indicating full recognition of the 
desperate need for air traffic control at 
Waterloo, 

At this point, however, the Republicans 
took control in Washington and Under Bec- 
retary of Commerce Robert B. Murray, only 
a short time after taking office last year and 
with no study of the need for air traffic con- 
trol in Waterloo, arbitrarily struck this item 
from the budget. 

Waterloo Airport officials are as much in 
favor of governmental economy as Murray 
and would have been less angered by this de- 
cision if all American cities were treated 
alike. But that has not been the case. Right 
here in Iowa, Burlington, Cedar Rapids, Ma- 
son City, and Ottumwa—with less airport 
traffic. than Waterloo—have aircraft com- 
munication facilities. Des Moines and Sioux 
City—with slightly more traffic—have both 
control towers and radio facilities, 

But that is only part of the story. A 
total of 111 American cities with fewer sched- 
uled departures than Waterloo have CAA- 
operated radio facilities. And 25 cities with 
fewer scheduled departures than Waterloo 
have both CAA controltower and radio com- 
munications. Only in Waterloo, apparently, 
is economy justified even if it means en- 
dangering human life. 

Yet in the face of this statistical evidence 
and in the face of the strong recommenda- 
tions of CAA safety officials, air traffic control 
facilities for Waterloo are omitted from the 
pending Department of Commerce budget, 
This is despite the fact that the omnirange 
equipment currently being installed at the 
Waterloo Airport, at a cost of $115,000, can- 
not be fully effective without traffic control, 
And it Is despite the fact that Waterloo offi- 
cials, at the urging of the CAA, erected a 
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control tower at a cost of $45,000, of which 
Waterloo taxpayers paid ‘half. 

This is the statistical, factual proof that 
Waterloo has had a raw deal. Surely, “meat 
ax" economy procedures should not operate 
in the safety field; and even so, the policy 
should be consistent. Moreover, there is no 
justification for the United States providing 
abroad facilities which it refuses to provide 
for domestic air traffic. Yet the country is 
spending millions of dollars for foreign air- 
port development while the control tower at 
Waterloo stands empty, a silent monument to 
political bungling. 


Clare Luce Foresaw Events in China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Bridgeport Post which commends our 
Ambassador to Italy, Mrs. Clare Boothe 
Luce, for her astute comprehension and 
her foresight regarding events in China. 
Had Mrs. Luce’s warnings, issued as far 
back as 1947, been heeded, perhaps one 
of the largest nations in the world today 
would not be Communist dominated. 

The editorial follows: 

Mrs. Luce CALLED THE TURN 


The American China Policy Association 
calls attention to a statement of policy made 
by Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, our present Am- 
bassador to Italy, on October 23, 1947, upon 
her election as president of the association. 

Mrs. Luce urged our Nation to continue 
its traditional open-door policy in China as 
defined in 1899 by John Hay and pledged in 
the Nine Power Treaty of 1922. It was a 
policy guaranteeing the independence and 
territorial integrity of China and equality 
of all foreign powers in every part of the 
Chinese Nation. 

She urged economic and military assist- 
ance to the Republic of China based upon 
the friendliest of relations, and she urged 
that our Government insist that the Soviet 
Union strictly and promptly observe the 
terms of the Sino-Soviet pact of 1945, remov- 
ing all its forces and personnel from Man- 
churia except Port Arthur, taking back all 
arms given to Communist forces there con- 
trary to that pact, turning them over as 
promised to the National Government of 
China, and restoring the loot stolen from 
Manchuria; failing in which we urged 
renunciation of the pact. 

Mrs. Luce also urged our Government to 
remove from their positions the officials who 
advised and implemented the policies which 
were leading us perceptibly into disaster in 
the Far East, especially in our coddling and 
favoring of Communist Russia. But, no; 
the international idiots who were then ruling 
in the State Department and the White 
House knew better. We went to war with 
Japan in order to turn Manchuria over to 
Russia on a silver platter and afterward 
paid the penalty in a bloody war in Korea. 

In view of the fact that some of the apolo- 
gists for these bunglers today are trying to 
defend them on the ground that “nobody 
could have foreseen the way things were 
going to turn out there.“ it is interesting to 
observe that Mrs. Luce foresaw the trend of 
events, warned us what we should do, and 
that we are now paying the penalty for 
ignoring her warning. 
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Treaty-Made Law and the Bricker 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion, the big news story of early 1954 
will be the debate on the Bricker amend- 
ment, My annual questionnaire of May 
1953, which was distributed to my con- 
stituents, contained this question: 

Are you in favor of the Bricker amend- 
ment to the Constitution which would pro- 
hibit treaty agreements impairing rights of 
United States citizems as guaranteed by the 
Constitution? 


Of the “yes” and “no” answers, 70 
percent voted “yes.” Besides this con- 
crete example of the very definite ap- 
proval of Senator Bricker's proposal 
among the people of the lith Con- 
gressional District, many persons have 
talked te me, and I have also received 
a great many letters, urging my support 
of this amendment. In line with my 
political philosophy to express the will 
of the majority of my constituents— 
assuming, of course, this will is not 
contrary to the general welfare or the 
Constitution—and remembering Abra- 
ham Lincoln's words in a congressional 
speech that “the primary, the cardinal, 
the one great living principle of all dem- 
ocratic representative governments 
the principle that the representative is 
bound to carry out the known will of 
his constituents,” if it passes the Senate 
and is not materially changed when it 
comes to the House of Representatives, 
I expect to support the Bricker amend- 
ment. 

Article VI of the Constitution says: 

And all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land. 


The crux of the matter is whether a 
treaty affecting the rights or property of 
our citizens takes precedence over the 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution. 
So there will be no possibility that the 
rights guaranteed citizens under the 
Constitution could be taken away from 
them under treaty law, the Bricker 
amendment seeks to clarify this point 
of procedure. To illustrate: By treaty, 
we are now members of the United 
Nations and are bound by U. N. agree- 
ments. Suppose the United Nations 
passes a law or resolution to the effect 
that no newspapers can criticize the 
heads of governments of their mem- 
ber nations. Some people hold that we 
in the United States are then bound by 
such an agreement despite the fact that 
under our Bill of Rights—the first 10 
amendments to the Constitution—Con- 
gress cannot legislate against freedom of 
speech or freedom of the press. The 
Bricker amendment provides: 

Secrion 1. A provision of a treaty which 
conflicts with this Constitution shall not be 
of any force or effect. 

Sec.2. A treaty shall become effective as 
internal law in the United States only 
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through legislation which would be valid in 
the absence of treaty. 

Sec. 3. Congress shall have power to regu- 
late all executive and other agreements with 
any foreign power or international organi- 
zation. All such agreements shall be sub- 
ject to the limitations imposed on treaties 
by this article. 


In no other major country in the world 
is a treaty self-executing; that is, the 
treaty does not become effective immedi- 
ately as does a domestic law nor does it 
become the supreme law of the land, un- 
til enacting legislation is passed by the 
lawmakers. The Bricker amendment 
concerns itself solely with the domestic 
or internal effects of treaties. The fram- 
ers of our Constitution certainly evi- 
denced their feeling that treaties should 
not affect our internal life when Thomas 
Jefferson said: : 

By the general power to’ make treaties, the 
Constitution must have intended to compre- 
hend only those objects which are usually 
regulated by treaties, and cannot be other- 
wise regulated. It must have meant to ex- 
cept out all those rights reserved to the 
States; for surely the President and the Sen- 
ate cannot do by treaty what the whole 
Government is interdicted from doing in 
any way. 


Alexander Hamilton, who many times 
disagreed with Jefferson, concurred with 
Jefferson's treaty view when, in the Fed- 
eralist papers, he said: 

It relates neither to the execution of the 
subsisti laws, nor to the enaction of new 
ones; and still less to an exertion of the com- 
mon strength. Its objects are contracts with 
foreign nations, which have the force of law, 
but derive it from the obligations of good 
faith, They are not rules prescribed by the 
sovereign to the subject, but agreements be- 
tween sovereign and sovereign. 


I believe the above views clearly ex- 
press the principle that treaties were 
never meant to negate our constitutional 
guaranties. Until the time of Roosevelt 
and Truman, our Presidents restricted 
treaties to agreements between sover- 
eign and sovereign. Only in the last two 
decades has the Executive sought to en- 
large on its time-accepted restrictions. 
As Mr. Acheson and the State Depart- 
ment bluntly stated in September 1950: 
“There is no longer any real difference 
between domestic and foreign affairs.” 
There is urgent need to protect our Con- 
stitution and our American citizens 
against treaty-made law and the Bricker 
amendment will provide this protection. 


Korean Prisoner Release Victory for Our 
Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Malen- 
kov & Co.” may be great hands at the 
subtle art of making the worse appear 
the better reason, but they will have to 
go some to explain what happened in 
Koréa. North Koreans and Chinese 
prisoners of war, given their choice of 
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returning home or taking their chances 
in a new coutry have chosen so over- 
whelmingly against going back to com- 
munism that Marx, Engels, and Lenin 
Must be turning double somersaults in 
their collectivist graves, Somewhere 
along the line something has sure gone 
wrong with the Communist ideology. 

By sticking to our guns on this crucial 
İssue of the war, President Eisenhower 
and our advisers have won a major prop- 
aganda victory in the battle for men's 
Minds which will certainly not be lost 
On the people of the East where the big 
War of communism versus freedom is 
Now being waged. The 22,000 prisoners 
who preferred unknown Formosa to 
their native China or South Korea and 
Syngman Rhee to North Korea and the 
Communist heaven“ are the best an- 
swer yet to the claims, counterclaims, 
and endless dialectics of the Marxists. 
These men saw communism in action 
and chose an unknown future in pref- 
erence to what they had. 

Korea may be divided politically for 
Some time to come by reason of the un- 
Settled condition of events in the world 
today, but the sympathies of the Ko- 
Tean people and the place of their heart's 
desire are clearly not with Malenkov 
and Moscow. 


Resolution of VFW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent to extend my re- 
Marks in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
Stonat Recorp, I include a copy of the 
resolution adopted by the 11th district, 
Department of Pennsylvania, Veterans 
Cf Foreign Wars of the United States, 
at its meeting on January 16, 1954, in 

ngston, Pa. The Pennsylvania De- 
Fartment VFW Commander Elmer D. 
Christine, of Monroe County, presided 
at this meeting and gave the assurance 
Of the cooperation of his district. 

The entire membership of the Vet- 
Erans of Foreign Wars in the State of 
Pennsylvania is pledged to help provide 
Jobs for the unemployed, not only in my 
Own district but throughout the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

The resolution, which was sent to me 
by VFW Commander Robert W. Wood, 
of the llth district, Department of 
Pennsylvania, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, speaks for itself, 
and is as follows: 

Whereas Luzerne County, Pa., is one of the 
distress areas in the United States; and 

Whereas there are thousands of war vet- 
erans in Luzerne County who are unable to 
find local employment; and 

Whereas our distressed anthracite region's 
Young men and young women entered the 

ed Forces in numbers greater than the 
National average, and all contributed enor- 
mo to the protection of free enterprise; 
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Whereas they, and we of the Veterans of 
Wars, want free enterprise to survive 

and expand for the benefit of all our people, 
and since they will be assured jobs through 
free enterprise, we are opposed to the so- 
cialization of anything and are opposed to 
so-called handouts; and 

Whereas we strenuously object to allega- 
tions of Texas and California and South 
Carolina's allegations that Federal Govern- 
ment encouragement of industry in our re- 
gion would be socialization; and 

Whereas the Federal Government’s an- 
nounced policy in this atomic age supposedly 
envisages dispersement, rather than concen- 
tration, of industry for better national se- 
curity, and since the huge industrial con- 
centrations in Texas and California, par- 
ticularly, are nationally dangerous; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has stated that the Federal Government 
should be vitally concerned in providing em- 
ployment in the distress areas of the Na- 
tion; and f 

Whereas the Pennsylvania delegation in 
the Congress of the United States has ap- 
pointed a committee from among its mem- 
bers to consider ways and means to provide 
this Commonwealth's areas with job oppor- 
tunities, not handout relief; and 

Whereas the Federal Government can help 
Luzerne County, Pa., through concessions 
similar to those given elsewhere in more 
prosperous areas, and since this help would 
attract and establish new industries on the 
same-basis as it did in the mushroomed in- 
dustrial areas, particularly in Texas and 
California: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the llth district of the 
Department of Pennsylvania of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, which 
comprises Luzerne County, Pa., urges its 


Representative in the House of Representa-- 


tives of the United States, the Honorable 
Eowarp J. Bonin, to vigorously insist that the 
appropriate departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment immediately provide contracts, on 
an equal competitive basis, to existing plants 
in Luzerne County, and open negotiations 
with industry with a view toward granting 
prospective employers tax amortization plans 
that will make possible the establishment of 
new industry in Luzerne County; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the members of the Penn- 
Sylvania delegation in the Congress cooper- 
ate to the fullest extent with the Northeast 
Pennsylvania Industrial Development Com- 
mission, of which Victor C. Diehm, Hazleton, 
Pa., is president. 

Adopted at a regular meeting of the 11th 
district, Department of Pennsylvania, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
in the city of Kingston, Pa., January 16, 
1954. 

Roseat V. Woop, Commander. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
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with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 


EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConoresstonaL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recoan at $1.60 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED. STATES 
Friday, January 22, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on January 20, 1954, my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the junior Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. HENDRICKSON], 
addressed the Pennsylvania Citizens 
Association, in Philadelphia, on the sub- 
ject of juvenile delinquency. I believe 
it was a very important address; there- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be printed in full in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY UNTTED STATES SENATOR ROBERT C. 
HENDRICKSON, OP New JERSEY, BEFORE THE 
PENNSYLVANIA CITIZENS ASSOCIATION, WED- 
WESDAY, JANUARY 20, 1954 


It gives me a great deal of pleasure and 
neighborly satisfaction to be with my friends 
from across the Delaware today. I always 
fee] at ease discussing mutual problems with 
people whom I know—not necessarily inti- 
mately or even personally—but people whose 
basic outlook on life is well known to me and 
whose habitat, here on the west bank of the 
Delaware, Is definitely part and parcel of my 
own background. 

It is especially fine to be meeting with you 
here because I know you share with me the 
keenest interest in our troublesome and mul- 
liplying problems of juvenile delinquency. 

Your speaker has the honor of being:chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee To Investi- 
gute Juvenile Delinquency. I serve on this 
special subcommittee with such splendid 
colleagues as Senator Lancre, of North Da- 
kota, Senator Keravver, of Tennessee, and 
Senator HENNINGS, of Missouri. 

Yes; we are a subcommittee of men vitally 
interested in the problems of our young peo- 
Pile, but as I stand before you today, I know 
full well that without an accompanying 
ground swell of interest from such groups as 
your own, the work of a handful of Senators 
is not going to make very many inroads on 
what appears to be a worsening situation in 
our national life. 


I would like to discuss with you rather 
briefiy today some of our aims and objectives 
in addition to some of our early findings. 

But before I do, your speaker would make 
& few general observations concerning his 
chairmanship of this subcommittee. I am 
not an expert in this field. There are un- 
doubtedly many of you who have worked 
longer and more knowledgeably in the field of 
Juvenile delinquency than have I. It is my 
Purpose to listen to the experts for awhile, 
and not set myself up as one. 

However, when I undertook this work, I 
sincerely believed that everyone wanted to 
do something about juvenile delinquency. 
Now, it is not quite so apparent, 

We have found a good deal of parental and 
aduit indifference to the problem. We have 
tound vested interests who do not much 
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care whether they knock a child down in 
thelr pursuit of a dollar. For example, we 
have heard from nearly three thousand 
judges, police officials, welfare officials, and 
educators who work with the problems of 
our young people in their daily lives, They 
are near-unanimous in noting an increase in 
the consumption of alcohol by juveniles. 

We have noted strained feelings between 
agencies denling with delinquents, and while 
they squabble, the children who get into 
trouble slip in between them. unnoticed, 

As chairman, I have even received a threat 
of personal violence—not from a crackpot 
quarter, but from one whose path our in- 
vestigation crossed. 

Our subcommittee is seeking an extension 
of time and funds so that we may complete 
our work. I just want to state to you that 
if the Senate of the United States permits 
us this extension, we will go ahead without 
fear or favor, visiting various areas of the 
country without any desire other than to 
explore the areas of need and to bring home 
the facts on Juvenile delinquency to the 
people. 

In these early stages of our work, the sub- 
committee has held public hearings into 
various national aspects of the problems of 
Juvenile delinquency. We have heard from 
the Department of Justice, the Bureau of 
Narcotics, and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in the belief that we 
t hould reexamine our own Federal programs 
involved in the prevention and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. 

Tomorrow, we will begin hearing from our 
major church, civic, and national youth-serv- 
ing organizations, which will present their 
approaches to the problem. 

Our subcommittee has held community 
hearings, with the aid and advice of local 
community leaders, in Denver and Washing- 
ton, D. C., and next week we will visit Bos- 
ton for another hearing, prior to issuing a 
report. This community approach, inci- 
dentally, has the blessing and support of 
President Eisenhower, as well as have the 
basic objectives of our work. The President 
has written me, as chairman, pledging the 
support of his executive agencies, and ap- 
plauding our plan for a city-by-city study, 
on the scene, 

That would bring my attention to Phila- 
delphia where your present-day problems 
have been noted by our subcommittee. If 
the people of Philadelphia believe we can be 
of help, we will probably hold public hear- 
ings here. I should add that it is the pur- 
pose of the subcommittee to also highlight 
the good that communities do, so that others 
might benefit by the interchange of knowl- 
edge made possible through the use of our 
public forum. 

The efforts of your relatively new youth 
development center here in Philadelphia are 
known to our subcommittee. We have al- 
ready received assistance from groups located 
here. We are in receipt of response to ques- 
tions concerning delinquency which we 
raised with such organizations as the Crime 
Prevention Association of Philadelphia and 
the subcommittee on Juvenile delinquency 
of the State commission on children and 
youth, with whom Mr, J. Francis Finnegan 
is associated. 

Advice has been received from Judges 
John A. Boyle, Adrian Bonnelly and Herbert 
E. Millen of your municipal court. 

In addition, Mr. Sidney Markey and Mr. 
Stephen Angell of the Philadelphia office of 


the health and welfare council, and Mr. Wal- 
ter T. Townsend, of the local office of the 
Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania, have 
also replied to our letters of Inguiry. 

It is true that recent juvenile-gang prob- 
lems of your great city have attracted at- 
tention around the Nation, 

But the growing seriousness of our de- 
linquency problems are reflected in many 
areas throughout this country, 

It is not just a matter for big cities alone, 

By way of illustration, let me quote from 
a report which we received from the chief 
of police of a small city in the State of Wash- 
ington. 

It read: 

“Gang warfare has reared its ugly head in 
our community, and already reports have 
reached our ears of a number of beatings 
having taken place.” 

He goes on to say that “numerous danger- 
ous weapons, which include whips made 
from car battery cables, car fan belts, along 
with a large collection of assorted knives 
and homemade .22 caliber pistols, have becn 
seized.” 

Yes, the problems of juvenile delinquency 
are to be found in the small towns as well 
as your city of Philadelphia, and we must 
obviously find ways to meet the challenge 
on a broader front than through specialized 
programs in just a few urban centers. 

We have received evidence conclusively 
establishing that juvenile delinquency is a 
problem of sharply increasing severity. 

Annually, since 1948, both its volume and 
rate have mounted, 

Younger children in larger numbers are 
becoming involved in serious crime. 

Nationwide, Juvenile delinquency, as mens- 
ured by offenders in juvenile courts, in- 
creased almost 30 percent between 1948 and 
1952. 

But even larger rises are occurring in many 
States and communities. 

From my own State of New Jersey I have 
just received a report showing that Juvenile 
delinquency Increased a disturbing 18o 
percent, according to preliminary estimates. 

It is hard for us to realize that children, 
sometimes of a very tender age, are found 
evermore frequently involved in such serious 
crimes as housebreaking, personal assaults, 
narcotic violations, murder, and rape. 

“Shakedown rackets” and “predatory-gang 
activities” are becoming schoolyard words in 
our large cities. 

Our subcommittee is concerned over an 
increase in heroin production in the Com- 
munist-held Orient and what this may por- 
tend for our young people in the next few 

ears, 

i On our west coast, closest to the source of 
the Far East production, drug addicts are 
dying becnuse the heroin they are taking 
into their veins has not been cut, which is a 
sure sign of oversupply in the black and 
bloody markets of illicit marcotics traffic. 

Iowa is an agricultural State. Yet 25 per- 
cent of the girls admitted to its State train- 
ing school for girls have used marihuana. 

Still other youngsters in search of a thrill, 
or kick as they call it, have turned to bar- 
biturates and amphetamines, 

Many of these delinquents come from the 
better neighborhoods of our communities and 
not from the wrong side of the tracks. 

In less than 5 months the Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Delinquency has not been able 
to produce the whole answer to what is 
wrong, but many factors have come to light. 
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We know that juvenile delinquency has its 
roots in family life and in the life of the 
neighborhood of which that family is a part. 

And many forces are operating in present- 
day America which work against stable and 
satisfying family and community life. 

Let me mention a few of these forces. We 
have become a highly mobile people. Such 
mobility ls the product of, and in many ways 
necessary to, our high industrial and agri- 
cultural productivity. 

But it also uproots families and sends them 
into new communities among strange people, 

Our vigorous economy draws many mothers 
into the labor market where they add to our 
national production and to the incomes of 
their own families. 

But the latchkey children of some of these 
mothers suffer lack of proper supervision and 
care as a result. 

Modern urban life with its impersonal re- 
lations among neighbors and its attractions 
which pull family members away from the 
home is also a factor. 

The strained international situation makes 
it impossible for young people of today to 
look forward with certainty to higher edu- 
cation, to entering a trade or business, to 
plans for marriage, a home, and family. 

This ofttimes adds up to added restless- 
ness, added tension, and encourages a phi- 
losophy of eat, drink, and be merry among 
our young people. 

Neither mobility, nor industrialization, nor 
modern urban life, nor an uncertain future 
alone creates a delinquent child. 

But they do add to insecurity, to lonell- 
ness, to fear. 

The evidence before our subcommittee 
also Indicates that we as a society have been 
deficient in developing and enforcing the 
laws necessary to better protect children 
from delinquency. 

We have been equally deficient in develop- 
ing the machinery necessary to giving help 
to children in trouble. 

Early testimony before the subcommittee 
indicates that much of our basic thinking 
may be misdirected as to prevention and 
cure. 

Chalienging questions have been raised as 
to methods and approaches. 

Are we reaching the truly delinquent child 
with our programs? 

Are they beyond the pale in our society? 

Speaking for myself, I would urge greater 
stress on reaching the unreached among our 
children. 

We spend money on the two extremes— 
those children impoverished, neglected, or 
left behind by parents, and those young 
people who end up in the juvenile courts, 
accused of actual crimes. 

In some of our programs, we are trying 
to reach the middle ground—the twilight 
areas where our youth have not reached 
the destitute or a delinquent stage and 
where help is denied although the symp- 
toms of future trouble may well be present, 

But are we reaching enough of them? 

I remember a letter from a frantic woman 
who feared her son was straying into bad 
company; was taking to dope; had hidden a 


She turned to the police of her commu- 
nity, but there was no help for her there. 

Her boy had done nothing overt. 

She was helpless and so was her com- 
munity through its lack of resources for 
reaching this boy in potential trouble. 

To be sure, many of our programs are 
indeed excellently channeled. 

But if everyone is doing a 100 percent 
effective Job, why is delinquency among our 
youth increasing? 

Juvenile delinquency is primarily a local 
problem, although there are significant In- 
terstate factors to which I will refer shortly. 

It develops in a child’s own home and 


community and must basically be prevented 
at that level. 
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But it is not an Indictment of local com- 
munities, nor of old and tested methods to 
say they do not meet new problems. 

What is needed then is a new focus upon 
this problema clear-cut and factual defini- 
tion of the problem and a marshaling of 
community resources to meet it. 

Individual communities are experiment- 
ing with new techniques and approaches. 

But no effective way exists for one com- 
munity to benefit from the successes or 
failures of another. 

In this connection, I believe our subcom- 
mittee is performing an invaluable service 
by turning the spotlight of public attention 
upon the problems of juvenile delinquency. 

We hope to provide the leadership neces- 
sary to alert the people and to help them 
help themselves. 

Local as it essentially is, Juvenile delin- 
quency is not one which can be entirely 
handled within individual communities or 
States, however. 

Juvenile delinquency crosses State borders, 
and the solution of certain aspects of the 
problem will require direct Federal action. 

As among States, for example, we permit 
the deserting father from one State to find 
refuge in another. 

Senator Lancer, joined by all of us on the 
subcommittee, has just offered legislation to 
help combat this serious contributing factor 
to delinquency. 

We permit the runaway child from one 
State to be committed as a delinquent to the 
institution of another State because we lack 
the machinery to return him to his home. 

Many hundreds of such runaways are ap- 
prehended in single States, such as California 
and Florida, every year. 

Our subcommittee is now studying alterna- 
tive approaches to the solution of this inter- 
state problem. 

One of the important lessons we of the 
subcommittee have derived from these early 
hearings Is an increasing awareness of the 
complexity of this problem, 

We are learning the dangers of pointing 
too accusing a finger at the one-answer solu- 
tions to our troubles. 

It seems to me that it is not just delin- 
quent parents alone, not just comic books, 
not just television, and not just the moving 
pictures that are causing our troubles; 
although these mass media may indeed be 
matters of concern. 

But there are no easy answers, and hence 
there are no one-shot solutions to make our 
task easier and to make it simpler to point 
at the other fellow and to examine less into 
ourselves. 

The road is difficult, but the stakes are 
high, indeed, because they are our very 
future. 

The American people have the will and the 
knowledge to go forward. 

In closing I would remind you of this 
great need and the necessity of mustering 
the total strength of our communities. 

I would remind you what we have been 
taught by a Great Teacher when He said 
centuries ago, “Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto the one of the least of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


Farm Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 22, 1954 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 


imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter which 
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I received yesterday from the wife of a 
young man who operates a small farm in 
Minnesota. I do not believe any better 
or more impressive description of the 
difficulties confronting young couples 
now engaged in farming could be given. 
As a matter of fact, I have been so im- 
pressed with the statements contained 
in the letter that I felt I should like to 
call it to the attention of all my col- 
leagues in the Senate. Therefore, I am 
asking unanimous consent that the letter 
be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lake Crry, Mix., January 8, 1954. 
Senator Epwarp J. THYE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Am writing in regard to the 
farm problems. My husband and I are both 
34 years old. Both our parents paid high 
prices for their farms and we both remem- 
ber all the worry and struggle they had try- 
ing to pay for them. So when we started 
farming we made up our minds to start on a 
small scale and work up. I belieye my hus- 
band is a good farmer, he believes in doing 
things well though he may not be as speedy 
as some. This month our herd was first in 
our testing association. We both think con- 
servation farming is the only way to farm. 
This farm ts quite hilly and he convinced 
his father to try strip cropping, liming, and 
fertilizing. And believe me I know how 
many hours he talked trying to convince 
him. On land that hardly raised anything 
it now raises fine crops. But now we are in 
trouble. Our bills are coming in faster than 
the money to pay them. We've both worked 
hard to make a go of it. I don't believe we're 
living extravagently. Neither one of us 
smoke or drink. We go to about 3 or 4 
movies a year otherwise we go to very little 
else. Besides the housework I help with the 
chores in the barn, have a big garden, and 
drive tractor in the fleld during the busy 
seasons. I think I know where the money 
goes and where it comes from. I bake my 
own bread, cakes, and cookles, sew quite a 
bit of my clothes and for our two children. 
I have just finished coats for both of them 
from old coats. My husband and I couldn't 
give each other Christmas gifts because there 
Just wasn’t any money left after giving our 
children what we could. And that wasn't 
$10 worth, besides a skirt and blouse for 
Christmas program at school and church. 
Now, we've worked to build all this up and 
it’s going to be a bitter pill if we lose it. 
We are working in partnership with my 
husband's father, a 50-50 partnership. We 
thought in this way we wouldn't have to go 
deeply into debt. This summer we rebuilt 
a shed on the barn which was in very bad 
shape before it was rebullt. We really found 
out what lumber prices were then. We have 
been paying $50 a month off on that, but 
there just isn't anything there, after paying 
a bill at the elevator and car Insurance. In 
the house we have a cookstove for winter 
use, a gas stove (used only in summer), & 
refrigerator, on oll burner and last fall 
1952—we put in a pressure pump, water 
heater and softener. Until then I hauled 
wash water from the barn and heated it in 
a wash boiler. We have no bath room or 
tollet, can't possibly afford a television set. 
We just wonder what is going to happen to 
us. We haven't increased to about 50 or 60 
cows as so many have, In fact we haven't 
increased in anything. We have 16 milk 
cows, about 39 or 40 hogs, and 140 chickens. 
But they say we must be efficient. The only 
thing that means Is to raise more and invest 
more money. We know that in order to 
make money we need money. Is it only the 
big farmer that is going to survive? But 
what about us inefficient farmers? What 
are they going to do with us? 
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Now about subsidies. to Drew 
s article subsidies paid to business 
Was 81,041,000,000 in 1952, while subsidies 
to farmers amounted to $463 million, If 
Subsidies are so bad for us farmers why 
aren't they bad for business? Where do 
these subsidies come from? Does Congress 
vote on all these subsidies? Why isn't this 
amount the business receives headlined in 
all the newspapers and publicized as much 
25 the subsidy the farmers receive? 

The last issue, January 4, of Life magazine 
Was devoted entirely to telling us all how 
big a year we've had and proceeded to show 
Us we could expect a bigger future. Wages 
bigner than ever, yet they have no money 
to buy our products, Yell bloody murder at 
the price of butter. Yet practically all the 
men and women in cities smoke. No one 
Complains about the price of beer and liquor, 
and they buy plenty. The cost-of-living 
index given out each month is nothing but 
a comedy. Why are luxuries such as beer 
and television included in this index? 

Can't anything be done about these strikes 
for high wages, shorter hours, paid vacations, 
and all the other benefits the laborers think 
they have coming to them? Someone pays 
for all these things and that’s why the things 
We buy don't come down. People say prices 
Can't come down. We're getting along on 
less, why can’t the rest? The farmer's share 
Of the consumer’s dollar is down to 42 cents 
While the food processors and handlers get 
56 cents. It just doesn't make sense. 

To us it seems that Secretary Benson's plan 
îs just like going around in circles. We be- 

in giving him a chance, but it doesn’t 
sound workable to us. 

We have no solution to this mess and will 
Tely on you to make a good decision in this 
Matter. This is not intended to be a sob 
Story, just our particular problem and we 
are surely worried. We are certainly thank- 
Tul to have you representing us in Wash- 
ington. 


Yours truly, 
Mrs. ERWIN FPREIHEIT, 


Proposed Chesapeake & Ohio 2 
EXTENSION OH REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 22, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the edi- 
tors of the Washington Post and Su- 
preme Court Justice William Douglas 
have recently disagreed about the de- 
Sirability of a parkway along the historic 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. 

This is a project which has long been 
of interest to me and which I have 
Worked on ever since coming to Congress. 

necessary legislation, both by the 
United States Congress and the Mary- 
General Assembly, has now been 
Passed and in time we may see the park- 
Way completed. 

Justice Douglas, a famed lover of na- 
ture, believes that a parkway would spoil 
the beauties of nature and that the 
Scenic wonders should be left untouched, 
to be enjoyed by those who could ex- 
plore the region on foot. Being a moun- 

climber of distinction, a hike along 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal would be 
Merely a pleasant morning or afternoon 
Walk to Justice Douglas, 
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The editors of the Post, however, agree 
that a parkway would make the area 
more accessible to the vast majority and 
not so athletic citizens. In an effort to 
convince the Post, Justice Douglas 
challenged the editors to walk the tow- 
path along the canal with him. Appar- 
ently he feels that once the editors have 
made the journey on foot they will be 
confirmed nature walkers and will abhor, 
the thought of constructing a parkway. 

The editors of the Post manfully—but 
perhaps rashly—accepted the challenge 
and will walk the 185 miles from Wash- 
ington to Cumberland, Md., on a date 
to be named by Justice Douglas. 

Mr. President, I am very pleased 
that these gentlemen are to explore the 
beauties of the Maryland countryside, 
and while I doubt that either the Justice 
or the editors will change their minds, 
I am sure that they will arrive in Cum- 
berland spiritually enriched by the ex- 
perience and possibly weary and foot- 
sore. Since my home in Frostburg is 
only a little farther up the mountain 
from Cumberland, I invite the hikers to 
continue along the Braddock Trail—laid 
out by George Washington and General 
Braddock during the French and Indian 
wars to Fort Necessity—until they reach 
my home in Frostburg, where I promise 
a place of rest and comfort, food and 
drink to restore them, and medicinals for 
their aching feet. 

Mr. President, I ask that the editorial 
from the Washington Post of January 
21, accepting Justice Douglas’ challenge, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We ACCEPT 

Mr. Justice Douglas wrote In a most 
charming manner about the beauties of the 
Potomac’ River and the old Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal in his letter to the editor which 
we published on Tuesday. We hasten to 
add a few words on the subject because we 
should not want it to be supposed that we 
are insensitive to the call of a warbler, the 
blush of buds in late winer, the crunch of 
autumn leaves under hiking boots, or the 
drip of water from canoe paddles. On the 
contrary, we directed attention to this de- 
lightful wilderness at the Capital's back 
door and supported the plan to build a park- 
way along the canal so that the people might 
enjoy it. 

Our idea, and that of at least some of the 
sponsors of the proposed C. & O. Parkway, 
We are sure, was not to make the littoral of 
the Potomac an artery of traffic. It is not 
the place for motorists In a hurry. Rather, 
the parkway is designed to make the area 
acccessible in the way that the Skyline Drive 
has made the delights of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains accessible to many thousands of 
people who otherwise would have never been 
able to enjoy their vistas, to hike their trails, 
or to camp in their unspoiled woods and 
meadows. Skyline Drive is doubtless more 
heavily traveled than the proposed Potomac 
Parkway would be, but it has not destroyed 
the beauties of the Blue Ridge. On the con- 
trary, it has brought to the people immeas- 
urable enjoyment from closer contact with 
nature, familiarity with mountain trails and 
relief from summer heat, 

We are pleased to accept Justice Douglas“ 
invitation to walk the towpath of the old 
canal—the entire 185 miles of it between 
Washington and Cumberland, if that meets 
with his pleasure. He has only to name the 
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time and the starting point of the journey 
and to prescribe the equipment to be taken 
al But it is only fair to warn the Jus- 


Military Experts Resist Budget Ax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 22, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Military Experts Resist 
Budget Ax,” published in the Christian 
Science Monitor of Wednesday, January 
20, 1954. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 
MILITARY Exrerts RESIST BUDGET Ax — Pratt. 

CITED IN REDUCING Troop TOTAL 
(By Roland Sawyer) 

Wasuinctron.—Gen. Alfred M, Gruenther, 
speaking out from Paris, establishes that 
there is another side to the new Eisenhower 
military program which never has been pub- 
licized in Washington, 

General Gruenther is President Eisenhow- 
er’s successor, once removed, as Supreme 
Commander, Allied Powers in Europe. Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, now Chief of Staff, who 
speaks with stiff support of the reduced 
Eisenhower military budget, was Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s successor and General Gruenther's 
predecessor. 

The reduced Eisenhower military budget 
is predicated on expanding airpower, armed 
with atomic weapons and a reduced military 
power, land and naval, also armed with 
atomic weapons. It is a program which Adm. 
Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, has called “mobile, versa- 
tile combat forces in readiness,” 
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The thesis is that with new atomic weap- 
ons, which never have been explained or 
described openly because of secrecy, the 
Army can be reduced 110,000 men this fiscal 
year and 142,000 men in fiscal year 1955 
without reducing combat forces, and simul- 
taneously increasing its firepower. 

General Gruenther, a man of vast military 
experience and one of the hardest workers in 
recent Army history, says that no one yet 


- knows if this can be done or not. Atomic 


Weapons never have been tested in warfare, 
Consequently no one really knows whether 
atomic weapons will require fewer troops or 
actually more. 

In effect, this raises the question as to 
whether or not the planned GOP defense 
budget cuts really are justified. It was 
assumed that atomic weapons would make 
it possible to have a cheaper defense. 

General Gruenther and other top Army 
leaders believe more troops will be required. 
No high general has spoken out in the United 
States, however, where the pressure from 
Washington can be felt. 
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This correspondent asked a high officer, 
who agrees with General Gruenther, why this 
is so. His reply was: 

“People will think we merely have the old 
Army ax to grind if we voluntarily speak out. 
But since you have sought us out, we are 
happy to tell you how we feel.” 

In a word, the Army doesn't agree with the 
orders which it is carrying out from President 
Eisenhower, Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson, Under Secretary of Defense Roger M. 
Kyes—a particular thorn in Pentagon fiesh— 
and others in the administration. 

“You can’t take a hill by business 
methods,” an officer commented in a starchy 
tone. 

From what this correspondent has been 
able to learn, the Army is not disgruntled 
that it must cut its forces by approximately 
250,000 men in the next 18 months, per se. 
Generals recognize that the Korean war is 
over and that there certainly is less immedi- 
ate need for such a large Army. 

WILSON FIRM ON CUTDOWN 

But what disturbs Army men is that the 
public has been told that the Army will be 
as fully combat ready as before. The Army 
says thls cannot be done. Mr. Wilson says it 
can. And here one gets into a battle of 
statistics in which it is probably safe to say 
both sides can make a case. 

Mr. Wilson intends to cut down the sup- 
porting forces. He wants to cut them much 
lower than, it is held, they can be cut and 
still support the present combat divisions. 
The ratio of supporting forces to combat 
soldiers is figured on a division-slice basis. 
These figures can be juggled around to make 
it appear a very simple thing to achieve 
what Mr. Wilson wishes. But Army sources 
say flatly, if confidentially, it is not that 
simple. 

There is probably room for some give and 
take on both sides here. But there is no 
doubt that Mr. Wilson, who is tough in his 
approach to the generals, is going to do 
everything to have his way. 

MILITARY CRISIS 


If there is no military crisis In the next 
3 years, Mr. Wilson's position will be vindi- 
cated. If there is, that position will be 
tested. 

The possibility that atomic weapons can 
give support to combat strength is, so far, 
chiefly a hope as Admiral Radford himself 
has said. In his speech to the National 
Press Club in December, the admiral was 
careful to qualify his remarks. 

Speaking of improved combat methods 
and use of new weapons and new techniques, 
the admiral said that “we hope ultimately 
to achieve" these things, Today's emphasis, 
he said, actually is pointed toward the cre- 
ation of modern airpower. 

Obviously the day of atomic weapons Is 
Just where General Gruenther says it is— 
some distance off. There seems to be no 
doubt that most of the atomic weapons about 
which so much is heard in general but so 
little specifically are still on the drawing 


There is no question about their versa- 
tility. The science of nucleonics is truly 
remarkable in the various adaptations of 
uranium, deuterium, lithinium, tritium, and 
other elements of both light and heavy 
atomic weights. All sorts of devices are now 
in the minds of nuclear engineers. 

But this multiplicity of them is not in 
military hands as yet and won't be for a long, 
long time. That is why Army men 
charge in confidence that while there are 
grounds for cutting the military budget, the 
explanations offered are the wrong ones; 
that combat strength will be weakened and 
that atomic weapons, except for the cum- 
bersome big ones such as the 280-millimeter 
gun, are not in hand or scarcely in sight, 
and are totally untested. 

There have been some military games held 
in the past 2 or 3 years in which atomic 
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bombs and the atomic cannon have figured. 
But these exercises have hardly scratched 
the new military science that atomic weap- 
ons will evoke. And these games, thus far, 
as General Gruenther pointed out from Paris, 
strongly suggest that atomic warfare must 
be carried on on such a vast scale that every- 
thing related thereto must be expanded; 
great problems of communication, supply, 
and, therefore, manpower. 

This is, in general, the Army's position, 
even if no one nearer than Paris steps out in 
public and says so, for it would be a breach 
of discipline. General Gruenther has made 
it Indelibly clear that there are two sides to 
the budget problem. Few military men doubt 
the need for reducing the cost of the military 
services for the long pull. But they do ques- 
tion, and with some plausible reasons, the 
grounds on which this economy program is 
being sold to the country. 

Army men argue Americans cannot get 
more for less and that atomic weapons pro- 
vide no easy way out of the present dilemma, 


Railroad Retirement Legislation—Agree- 
ment Among Railroad Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 22, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
felt deep concern about the plight of 
many of our railroad annuitants and 
the need for further improvements in 
the Railroad Retirement Act. It has 
just been brought to my attention that 
agreement has been reached by all but 
one of the standard railroad unions to 
join their efforts in working out a pro- 
gram which they will recommend to 
Congress containing as many liberaliz- 
ing amendments as they believe to be 
financially possible at this time. Those 
of us who have worked on railroad re- 
tirement legislation in the past know 
that one of our greatest problems has 
been the sharp division over policies, 
primarily between the operating and 
nonoperating unions. The fact that 
they are sitting down together to work 
out a suggested program should be of 
real encouragement to us all, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article from the newspa- 
per Labor, dated January 23, 1954, an- 
nouncing this agreement. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ram Unions Get TOGETHER ON PENSION 

IMPROVEMENTS 

All the operating and nonoperating rall- 
road unions, except the trainmen, have 
reached an agreement to join in asking Con- 
gress to put into the Railroad Retirement 
Act as many liberalizing amendments as are 
financially possible at this time. 

The rail union chiefs have been working 
on a program of amendments, and will hold 
further meetings to complete the detailed 
proposals they will present to the Senate 
and House. When the program is in shape 
for publication, it will be reported in Labor. 

The parties to this pact are three operat- 
ing brotherhoods—the engineers, the fire- 
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men and enginemen, and the conductors— 
and the following organizations affiliated 
with the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion: switchmen, telegraphers, dispatchers, 
machinists, boilermakers and blacksmiths, 
sheetmetal workers, electrical workers, car- 
men, firemen and oilers, signalmen, railway 
clerks, maintenance of way employees, mas- 
ters, mates and pilots; marine engineers, 
dining car employees, yardmasters, sleeping 
car porters, and railway employees’ depart- 
ment, AFL. 


National Debt—Federal Reserve—Open 
Market Committee More Power Than 
Congress — What Kind of Reces- 
sion?—Government Bonds—Farm De- 
pression—Wool and Cattle Program— 
Mode of Living—Tight-Money Policy— 
Depression Signs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith excerpts from my week- 
ly letters the past several weeks, which 
are self-explanatory: 


[One thousand and eighty-third weekly 
letter, January 28, 1954] 
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Tt is not unusual for a member of a legis- 
lative body to try to make a good record for 
himself by voting for all appropriations and 
against all tax bills. A few in each body can 
do this and get by with it, since the great 
majority of the members are not so intellec- 
tually dishonest, and, therefore, vote for the 
bills that are necessary to raise the money 
to pay the appropriations. 

On the question of raising the national 
debt limit, we have a similar situation. If 
Congress yotes for appropriations that are in 
excess of the $275 billion debt limit, this 
being the latest expression of the Congress. 
the debt limit is automatically raised. How- 
ever, the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
President have a right to expect the Congress 
to affirmatively raise the debt limit to take 
care of the increases voted by the Congress. 
In the event of a failure to do this the Con- 
gress will doubtless be charged with the same 
kind of intellectual dishonesty as voting for 
r appropriation bills and against all tax 

ills. 


lone thousand and eighty-second weekly 
letter, January 21, 1954] 


NATIONAL DEBT 


The national debt issue is almost a phony» 
Any fixed amount does not apply to all in- 
debtedness of the Nation. For instances 
Federal Reserve notes are the direct obliga- 
tion of the Government and they are not 
included, If Congress appropriates accord- 
ing to law and requires expenditure of 
money more than the debt limit, it will be- 
come the latest expression of the Congress: 
and, for all practical purposes, will amend 
the debt limit to take care of it. Amend- 
ment 14 to the Constitution of the Uni 
States provides “the valldity of the public 
debt of the United States, authorized bY 
law * * * shall not be questioned.” Al- 
though the debt limit is more or less of 4 
fiction, it is a good marker or signpost of 
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warning for the Congress to have; but its 
legal effectiveness is very doubtful, to say 
the least. The reason I opposed the ralsing 
of the national debt last year was to require 
the Treasury to use $9 billion deposited in 
banks, for which the Government was re- 
ceiving no interest, and if the money was 
used, the raising of the debt limit was un- 
necessary. In times gone by, the Govern- 
ment received 2 percent on these balances, 
which would amount to about $180 million 
u year on the $9 billion; but now it receives 
nothing. and there is no reason why the tax- 
payers should pay interest on Government 
money that is permitted to be idle in the 
banks. 
PRESIDENT'S LEADERSHIP 


The President seems determined to try to 
push his program through the Congress. It 
is being submitted to Congress broken down 
into many different messages. It is ex- 
pected that the President will have more 
trouble within his own party than he will 
have with the Democrats, since the Demo- 
erats have a long and traditional policy of 
supporting many of the principal proposals 
submitted. At the same time, the Republi- 
can Party basically is isolationist—the Pres- 
ident is not. It is agreed now, after our un- 
Iortunate and bitter experiences in the past, 
that two world wars—1917 and 1941—were 
caused by our military weakness. If we had 
spent enough money to have had our coun- 
try adequately prepared, we would not have 
become engaged in either one of these wars 
and the money spent would have been a 
small fraction of what the cost of the wars 
Was, not counting the more Important losses 
of lives. For instance, World War II cost all 
participating nations $4,000 billion (64 
trillion). The United States alone spent 
$400 billion. Interest on war-created debt, 
Veterans’ pensions, veterans’ hospitals, and 
Other expenditures will bring the total cost 
of World War II to the United States to 
$1,500 billion. Even these staggering fig- 
ures do not include the 40 million people 
who were killed (15 million military per- 
sonnel and about 25 million by military ac- 
tion and those in concentration camps who 
Were killed by starvation or disease. Nearly 
a million and a half lost their lives in air 
raids alone). Measured in these terms, the 
expenditures we are now making for defense 
Tepresent a good bargain as they will help 
to prevent another world war, and if the 
War should come anyway, the more capable 
We will be of defending the Nation. 

FEDERAL RESERVE 

It sounds very much like the Kremlin in 
Communistic Russia when we point to a 
Situation existing in our own country where- 
In the 160 million people under the Consti- 
tution grant the Nation’s credit and money 
Powers to 531 Members of the House and 
Senate; then these 531 delegate the powers 
to 12, not elected and not directly obligated 
to serve the public Interest; then the 12 to 5 
of their own number; and then the 5 to 1 
Of their own number, who was selected by 
the private commercial banking interests. 
It is rather difficult to explain the difference 
in this particular respect. It is true that 
the private banks own all of the stock there 
is im the 12 Federal Reserve banks. It is 
merely called stock; it is not stock at all. It 
ia merely an investment on which the banks 
receive a return of 6 percent a year. Such 
so-called stock ownership does not carry 
with it any control or supervision whatso- 
ever and it can be neither sold nor hypothe- 
cated, so it is not stock although it is called 
Stock. These banks operate exclusively upon 
the credit of the Nation. They create or 
Manufacture the money on the Nation's 
Credit, using the property of the people and 
the taxing power to support the Nation's 
credit. 
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[One thousand and eightieth weekly letter, 
January 7, 1954 
OPEN MARKET COMMITTEE More POWER THAN 
CONGRESS 


Many people have never heard of the Open 
Market Committee of the Federal Reserve 
System. Very few Federal Government ofi- 
cials Know anything about it or even know 
who compose it. Yet, from the standpoint 
of national prosperity and economic well- 
being, the Open Market Committee, com- 
posed of 12 members, could meet in Wash- 
ington and have more weight and influence 
over economic matters than the Congress. 
The reason is that Congress has, over the 
years, gradually given up powers and, at the 
Same time, yielded these powers to smaller 
and smaller groups until now this Open Mar- 
ket Committee possesses more power over 
economic matters than the United States 
Congress. This committee is composed of 
the Board of Governors (7 members—there 
is 1 vacancy which the law says the President 
shall fill, but he has not filled) and 5 presi- 
dents of Federal Reserve banks that were 
selected by the private commercial banks. 
It is shocking to think how much power this 
committee has. This committee can trade 
the Government's printed money for United 
States Government bonds; can hold the 
bonds in the Federal Reserve banks and con- 
tinue to draw interest on them. To make 
the matter more shocking, a smaller com- 
mittee, composed of five members of the 
Open Market Committee, really runs the 
show. In effect, it is Just as unreasonable 
as permitting the railroad owners to have 
charge of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion or the big industrialist and monopolist 
to have charge of the Antitrust Enforcement 
Division of the Department of Justice. 

Wat KIND or Recession? 

The economists and business leaders gen- 
erally agree that our country is in some 
sort of a recession or deflation and that some- 
thing must be done to get it back on an 
even keel. Some refer to the present situa- 
tion as a rolling readjustment, an orthodox 
recession, a brief adjustment period, a 
mildly downward business trend, and a busi- 
ness contraction on the order of 1949—a 
mild slump. Regardless of the name, the 
hard-money policy that reached high gear 
soon after President Elsenhower came into 
office is really creating some difficult and 
troublesome problems to handle, The money 
masters have taken an about face on their 
high-interest, hard-money program, but did 
they do it soon enough? It looks like they 
waited too long, unless some quick remedies 
become very effective. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


One of the first things that was attempted 
was causing high-interest rates by letting 
United States Government bonds go down 
in price because of a lack of support of the 
Open Market Committee. These bonds went 
down to 89. A reversal of the high-money 
policy has caused the bonds to go back in 
price until now they are higher than they 
were when President Eisenhower took office. 
But confidence has been so shaken by the 
Federal Reserve System and the Open Mar- 
ket Committee—governmental agencies 
preventing the purchasers of these bonds 
from taking a loss after they were promised 

ion against such a loss when they 
bought them during the war that it will 
take some time for this confidence to be 
restored. 


[One thousand and seventy-eighth weekly 
letter, December 24, 1953] 


Farm DEPRESSION 


On the domestic front, the farm depression 
must be stopped as quickly as possible, oth- 
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erwise our whole country will likely be seri- 
ously affected soon. The farm recession is 
sọ deep at this time that workers are being 
laid of by industries making farm supplies. 
Everything must be done that can be done 
to retain good prices for farmers and fair 
wages for workers in order to keep adequate 
purchasing power to sustain a Nation of 160 
million people. In addition, we must in- 
crease Our gross national product each year 
by at least 3 percent or 4 percent to take care 
of new workers and those displaced by labor- 
saving machinery each year. Production 
and purchasing power alone are not the an- 
swer although they are both necessary for a 
prosperous economy. The things that are 
vital in our economy to sustain a reasonable 
prosperity are production, and its use or 
consumption, and the availability of pur- 
chasing power and its use. 

There is much talk about the manufactur- 
er's sales tax. There are so many good argu- 
ments against any kind of a sales tax it can 
now safely be predicted that such a tax will 
not pass the next session of Congress. 


Woot AND CATTLE PROGRAM 


The farm-parity program will receive much 
attention but in the end, an extension of 
the present law for 1 year is very probable, 
It is unlikely that a two-price system will be 
invoked. Secretary Benson is recommend- 
ing that wool producers receive a subsidy 
from the Government to the amount of the 
difference between what the woolgrower 


‘receives in the open market for his product 


and parity price, The same kind of a pro- 
gram would completely cure the problems of 
the cattleman. It is a good way to allow 
the actual producer to get the benefit of any 
Government aid. The man “who grows the 
cattle should be allowed to sell them in the 
open market and then collect the difference 
in the public interest, on what he receives 
in the open market and what a fair price at 
the time is in consideration of parity for- 
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[One thousand and seventy-sixth weekly 
letter, December 10, 1953] 


Monk oF LW Nd 


Much is being said about inefficiency 
among small businesses and among small 
farmers. Many people would like to apply 
a stopwatch or a slide rule to the operations 
of little people to make sure that they can 
justify their existence. In some parts of 
the United States, and in the South in par- 
ticular, most of the people who have been 
engaged in farming have not expected to 
get rich, lay aside substantial savings or even 
be permitted to éarn a very good standard 
of living, but they were farming because 
they were not qualified\to do other things 
and engaged in it not as an occupation but 
as a mode of living. 

Some of our most distinguished men and 
women of the United States came from small 
farms where they suffered the ordinary in- 
conveniences and hardships and existed only 
by reason of the fact that their parents gave 
them a minimum standard of living by oper- 
ating a farm, not as a profitable business 
but as a mode of living. 

Secretary Benson has said that we must 
eliminate the inefficient farmer. He has not 
as yet announced, to my knowledge, the 
answer to the question of what will happen 
to these 10 million people who are now en- 
gaged in this mode of living—farming—that 
is considered inefficient and should be elimi- 
nated. What will they do? Where will they 
go? They represent a large segment of our 
consuming population who are also neces- 
sary in keeping our economic wheels turning 
so the Nation generally can enjoy prosperity. 
What will they use for purchasing power? 
What will happen to them? 
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The Ma and Pa stores over the country, 
operated by a man and wife and open at odd 
hours when the big stores are not open, 
furnish a good living to millions of people 
in our country. They are rated inefficient 
operators, but they, too, operate a mode-of- 
living business and are in the class that has 
reared and educated some of our finest and 
best citizens. 

When we are asked to consider the elimi- 
nation of all businesses that are not consid- 
ered efficient, let us also consider what the 
alternative will be. 


[One thousand seventy-third weekly letter, 
5 November 19, 1953] 


TicHT-MONryY POLICY 


Soon after President Eisenhower was in- 
augurated, the tight-hard-money policy was 
put into effect. Long-term Government 
bonds were forced down to 89 cents. Many 
of the larger banks In New York are accused 
of buying up huge quantities of these bonds 
at the lower price in a way that the money 
for their purchase was manufactured on 
their books for that purpose. The tight- 
money policy has been changed regardless 
of what is said; actions speak louder than 
words. Government bonds have been going 
back up in price until now the bonds that 
were 89 are up to 95 and 96. The hard- 
tight-money policy has violated the confi- 
dence of the people who bought long-term 
bonds in the justified belief that they would 
not be allowed to go down below par. This 
great shock will require time to heal. The 
harm has been done, 
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lone thousand and seventy-second weekly 
letter, November 12, 1953] 


Depression SIGNS 


We have almost full employment and 
many optimistic signs of continued prosper- 
ity. However, we should continue to point 
out danger signs in order that they may be 
corrected, if possible, before reaching dis- 
turbing proportions. 

We must keep in mind that production 
and purchasing power are absolutely neces- 
sary. At the same time, production is not 
sufficient without consumption, so it is 
necessary to do what is necessary to cause 
consumption of the production. 

Likewise, purchasing power is essential, 
but it is not sufficient to get the job done 
unless it is actually used. Our of 
continued prosperity must certainly feature 
consumption of goods and use of our pur- 
chasing power. > 


Rules of Procedure for Congressional 
Investigations—Fort Monmouth Inves- 
tigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the third 
and concluding article in the series on 
security problems at the Signal Corps 
installation at Fort Monmouth, N. J., 
published by the New York Times on 
Wednesday, January 13, 1954, is ap- 
pended hereto: 

MONMOUTH Ames REPLY TO CHARGES 
(By Peter Kihss) 

A Signal Corps technician has been sus- 

pended at Fort Monmouth, N. J., on Army 
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charges of being a security risk because, 
among other things, he belonged to the 
Young Pioneers of America in 1933 and 1934. 
He was then 12 and 13 years old, and he says 
his mother put him in the left-wing or- 
ganization. , 

An electronics engineer has been suspended 
because, among other things, he favored the 
leftist policies of Max Lerner. Mr. Lerner, & 
New York Post columnist, declares his writ- 
ings show his abhorrence and contempt for 
communism, and have made him a frequent 
target of the Communist press. 

A physicist has been suspended because, 
among other things, he attempted to trans- 
mit a reprint to a Czechoslovak professor 
who requested it. He shows he had told his 
superior, who suggested adding a prodemo- 
cratic propaganda letter, but the reprint 
was never malled. 

These, a New York Times study shows, are 
among the 19 Monmouth employees now 
suspended without pay as security risks. The 
charges were filed by the Secretary of the 
Army’s Security Screening Board under Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's executive order of last 
April 27. 

Such charges—none involving espionage 
or disloyalty, and all vigorously rebutted by 
the employees—are generally a far cry from 
the headlines of possible Monmouth spying 
raised by Senator Josxrn R. MCCARTHY. In 
fact, the Wisconsin Republican's Senate Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations has 
thus far called only one present Monmouth 
employee in public hearings. 

So far as can be determined, only two of 
the employees now suspended have been 
charged with even past membership in the 
Communist Party. They and all others deny 
any Communist sympathy. 


CHARGES FACING ENGINEER 


Thus, an engineer of 12 years’ service—call 
him case A—faces the following charge, vir- 
tually identical to one on which he answered 
an Army interrogatory on January 23, 1948: 

“A self-admitted former member of the 
Communist Party has named you as a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party while you were 
employed by the Department of Welfare, New 
York City. Another informant described you 
as a ‘definite Red' during that same period 
of time.” 

Other Army charges against him are: 

He admitted that from 1932 to 1934 he took 
a course at the then workers school in New 
York, labeled Communist; that he and his 
wife spent 3 weeks at the reputedly Commu- 
nist-run Camp Unity, Wingdale, N. T.; and 
that he attended several Communist Party 
meetings in New York. 


His wife was reported to have Communist 
sympathies in the early 1930's, and as late as 
1950 to have made pro-Russian and pro- 
Communist statements, including one to the 
effect that many things the Communists 
advocate she desires for herself—views and 
statements she denies. 


He reportedly associated with a man who 
admitted Communist Party activity from 
1940 to 1949, and himself reportedly attended 
meetings of the Walt Whitman Club, known 
as a Communist meeting place, He says he 
had never heard of the man or club. 

He was reported active in the United Fed- 
eral (later Public) Workers of America in 
the Monmouth County area where most offi- 
cers and many members were reported Com- 
munist sympathizers. He says he never be- 
longed to this or any other union after 
about 1938. 

EMPLOYEE GIVES REPLY 


In his sworn answer, Case A, now 47 years 
old, says he became a welfare department 
investigator in December 1934 after depres- 
sion job difficulties. He joined a union whose 
most active members he says talked most 
about communism. To study the move- 
ment, he says he took the workers school 
course advertised as open to any active 
unionist. 
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He and his wife, the answer goes on, went 
to Camp Unity for 2 summers between 
1935 and 1938 after seeing it advertised as a 
very exclusive vacation camp. The second 
year, he relates, he decided the camp was 
primarily Communist. 

He says he voiced arguments against com- 
munism, to the extent that I was called be- 
fore a group of camp leaders, informed that 
no Trotskyist bastards were wanted, and 
would we please leave. We left, 

During the same era, he says more than 
20 union members at his office were invited 
to attend an open Communist Party meeting. 
They received application cards, he says, but 
he never filled one out, 

His story goes on to relate that, as abuses 
were alleviated, he gradually dropped out of 
union activity until about 1938 or 1939, 
when he ceased his membership. The 1939 
Hitler-Stalin Pact, he says, finally convinced 
me that the Communists were not in fact 
the native American Party that I had 
thought they were, and I began opposing 
their statements.” 

Case A observes his $8,760 Monmouth job 
made him responsible for coordinating basic 
research in physics. He reports he directed 
development in 1943 and 1944 of the first 
truly quiet hand generators that could not 
be heard at 100 yards, whereas the old type 
could be overheard by the enemy 3 miles 
away and cost many lives in Jungle warfare, 


AT MONMOUTH SINCE 1946 


Case B, employed at. Monmouth since 1946, 
is accused of 1933 and 1934 membership in 
the Young Pioneers, termed a Communist 
youth organization, in Paterson, N. J. 

Observing he was then aged 12 and 13, his 
sworn reply says his mother “saw to it that 
I became a member,” but “I was too young 
to appreciate its meaning” and “any indoc- 
trination which was attempted was com- 
pletely beyond me.” 

There are other charges that he lived until 
1941 with his mother, reported an active 
Communist since 1933, and thereafter main- 
tained “a continuing association with knowl- 
edge of your mother’s Communist activi- 
ties.“ which are then listed. 

He says he knew she was a party member 
in 1933. He adds she took him to meetings 
at party headquarters in Paterson in 1933 
and 1934 as a place to wait until she went 
home. He says she also sent him to Young 
Communist League meetings, which left no 
effect and which he broke off in 1937. 

He says he was in his mother’s custody 
under a divorce decree until 1941, but has 
not seen her in the last 4 or 5 years, He 
says he disagrees with her thinking and ac- 
tions, but has “no control over them” and 
she has “absolutely no control or influence 
over me.“ 

To a charge of continulng association with 
his stepfather in knowledge of his Commu- 
nist activity since 1933, Case B replies he 
does not acknowledge the man as his step- 
father, always despised the man and neyer 
associated with him. He says he also severed 
relations 5 years ago with his mother’s 
brother and the brother's wife, reported 
Communist members, in complete disagree- 
ment on their philosophies and actions. 

The technician denies vehemently a charge 
that his wife allegedly made pro-Russian 
statements, defended the Communists re- 
siding in the United States, and indicated 
that she believed Judith Coplon, a suspected 
Communist, has been “framed” in connec- 
tion with her trial for Soviet espionage. His 
wife's loyalty, he says, has never been 
questioned, 

As to a charge of associating with a re- 
ported active Communist who conducted a 
Young Pioneers school, Case B says this could 
only have been in the 1933 school, and be 
never knew whether the man was a party 
member, 
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The other charge ls admitted membership 
in the American Student Union, called a 
Communist front, in 1936. He says he un- 
derstood this to be a recognized high-school 
club, with a faculty adviser. Meetings he 
attended never discussed politics, he says, 

SERVED IN THE ARMY 


Case B notes he served in the Army. Cit- 
ing activity in his synagogue, he says no per- 
son with basic religious beliefs could pos- 
sibly be a Communist. 

Case C. a Monmouth physicist since 1941 
except for 3 years wartime military service, 
gays he reads Mr. Lerner as he reads other 
columnists “not out of sympathy but in fact 
to understand and reserve the right in each 
instance as with Mr. Lerner to criticize and 
diragree.“ 

The Lerner count, the sworn reply says, 
appears to have grown out of attending lec- 
tures by the Men's Club of Red Bank, N. J., 
tevera) years ago, in which the columnist 
spoke on the founding of the Jewish State 
of Israel and world political issues. Before 
the speech, Mr. Lerner was cleared as accept- 
able by public-school authorities, the physi- 
cist says. and he denies that Mr. Lerner 
expressed any leftist policies. 

The physicist also is charged with listing 
fe a reference a reputed member of the 
Young Communist League, who was removed 
as a Monmouth employee on security grounds 
in 1951. 

His answer is that he did give the man— 
then cleared for Monmouth work—as a loy- 
alty reference in 1948 after he was told to 
list somebody who could attest financial 
reliability. 

The man, the physicist says, wrote checks 
for bis veterans’ life insurance, which he 
Tepaid—the only times he had then ever 
borrowed money, They never discussed 
Politics, he adds. 

ALSO LINKED TO BROTHER 


The remaining charge against Case C fs 
Close and continuing association with his 
brother, Case D. The brother, a Monmouth 
chemical engineer, has also been suspended 
With charges which include associating with 
the physicist. 

Case D himself is charged with telling a 
fellow-employee in 1949 that he fell for the 
Communist party propaganda while in World 
War U military service, The engineer terms 
this à distortion of a discussion with a fellow- 
employee who had condemned Russians as 
& people, rather than Communists. 

The engineer says he thereunon recalled 
an Army orientation film—aepparently one 
Of a Why We Fight series—which showed the 
good points and the strength of the Russian 
People. He affirms his opposition to the 
Communist minority forcibly ruling Russia, 
and even more to American Communists, 
ince they are traitors, taking orders from a 
foreign government. 
ne other Army charges against Case D 


Asserting he attended a rally in Yankee 
Stadium, New York City, in 1948, at which 
Paul Robeson spoke. His answer is he at- 
tended a Progressive Party rally out of curi- 
Ogity to hear Henry A. Wallace as Presidential 
Candidate, without knowing Mr. Robeson, a 
Singer and actor. would appear. 

Signing a 1940 nominating petition for the 
Workers Party, now designated os an or- 
fanization coming under the President's or- 
der on security risks. The engineer recalls 
mo such signature, and says the board of 
elections here reports it has no records more 
than 2 penrs old. 

Listing as a reference a man whose name 
appears on mailing lists of two Communist 
fronts and who was reported a treasurer of 
an alleged front. The engineer says he never 

the man’s politics, and wouldn't have 
listed the man if he had known the man 
belonged to subversive organizations, 
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4 GOOD RISK, HE SAYS 

Case B, a Monmouth physicist since 1942, 
says the Czechoslovak story shows “I am a 
good, rather than a poor, security risk.” A 
Czechoslovak professor, he relates, wrote ask- 
ing for a reprint of an article in the Physical 
Review. 

While customary scientific courtesy would 
have been to comply, the physicist says he 
discussed the request with his superior, who 
concurred with me in the bellef that se- 
curity was not involved as the article was 
avallabie behind the Iron Curtain, aud that 
a reprint and some,prodemocratic propa- 
ganda in the covering letter should be sent. 

The physicist’s affidavit says that he wrote 
such a letter, and the action was approved 
by his superior, the laboratory's technical 
director and the research director for all 
the laboratories. But Army Intelligence dis- 
approved the move, and the reprint was 
never sent. 

Case E, an Evans Laboratory section chief, 
with 7 patents and 7 pending, all turned 
over to the Government, aiso ts charged with 
introducing the speaker at a May 15, 1947, 
Shore Conference on Atomic Energy. The 
speaker is termed the founder of the Ameri- 
can Peace Crusade and the husband of a 
reported Communist Party member. 

“You held,” the Army charge adds, “the 
Official position of representative of the As- 
sociation of Monmouth Scientists to the na- 
tional organization of the Federation of 
American Scientists, one of the organizations 
which sponsored the Shore Conference, 

"The American Peace Crusade has been 
reported by the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities, House of Representa- 
tives, as an integral part of the Communist 
peace offensive. The Association of Mon- 
mouth Scientists and the Federation of 
American Scientists are reported to have 
been infiltrated by Communists or Commu- 


nist sympathizers.” 
NO SUSPICION OF SPEAKER 


The physicist replies that he met the 
speaker just before the meeting, and had no 
suspicion he could ever be a Communist sym- 
pathizer since the man had worked at Los 
Alamos, N. Mex., on the final construction of 
the atomic bomb. He notes the American 
peace crusade was organized 4 years after 
the meeting, and reports he opposed it be- 
cause “I considered our intervention in 
Korea a necessity, and gave blood to the Red 
Cross for our boys over there.” 

The Monmouth scientists’ group, he goes 
on, was composed exclusively of cleared per- 
sonnel, and shared the FAS program on 
national and international atomic controls, 
which became United States policy and 
which the Soviet Union opposed. Commu- 
nist contro] of these groups, he says, is a 
myth. 

The physicist asserts the source of the 
alleged infiltration report about the Mon- 
mouth association, dissolved in 1948, is a 
former officer who“ he says has declared 
“there are only 2,000 true Christians in this 
country, he being one of them,” and who 
had tried to convert him. 

The other charges against case E are: 

Associating with three persons—a reported 
Communist sympathizer whom he says he 
met perhaps six times as a Jewish theologi- 
cal seminary classmate s fiance in the 1930's; 
a man he had never heard of, and his rabbi 
in New York. The latter, a national rab- 
binical leader, files a statement recounting 
his public opposition to communism, 


Working at a camp run by a woman 
reported to have been associated with a 
Communist-created organization. The 
woman denies any Communist sympathy, 
and says the organization arranged a West- 
ern European field trip with Columbia Uni- 
versity's Teachers College for a course she 
took In 1936. 
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Making a speech at another camp in which 
you advocated certain aspects of communism 
and spoke favorably of Stalin and the Rus- 
sian system of government. The physicist 
says he worked at the camp in 1940 and 
1941, and never could have made such a 
speech in a time following the Hitler-Stalin 
pact. 

Attending a Russian war relief benefit at 
which Communist sympathizers were pres- 
ent. He says he did attend with misgivings 
in 1943 or 1944 because Russia was an ally. 
He notes Russian officers were then cleared 
for secret information at the Evans Signal 
Laboratory where he worked, and sponsors 
of Russian war relief included Dwight D, 
Eisenhower, Herbert Hoover, and John Fos- 
ter Dulles, 

The physicist has filed statements report- 
ing his managing of a 1937 anti-Communist 
victory in the Menorah-Avukah conference, 
Jewish cultural organization at City College 
here; other anti-Communist stands and a 
background of religious activity. 

ANOTHER ENGINEER INVOLVED 


The opening charge against case F. a Mon- 
mouth engineer since 1940, is that his 
brother-in-law was reported to be a Commu- 
nist Party member in 1947, treasurer of the 
New York County Communist Party in 1949 
and an employee of the New York Commu- 
nist Party through July 1950, living since 
1941 at the home of case Fs mother with 
whom you have continued to be closely as- 
sociated. 

The engineer, who returned to Monmouth 
last September after 2 years as a highly 
commended exchange engineer with the 
British Government, replies that he has had 
few dealings with his brother-in-law, ex- 
cept that several years ago when I had an 
argument with him and tried to dissuade 
him from pro-Communist sympathies ex- 
pressed by him. 

“At the direction of my attorneys,” the 
reply goes on, “I called upon my brother- 
in-law in New York City, showed him the 
charges served upon me herein and particu. 
larly called his attention to charge No. 1. 
He refused to discuss the matter with me. 

“I reminded him of the things I told him 
several years ago, that he should have notn- 
ing to do with these people because of the 
vicious things they stood for, and that my 
family and I were completely innocent in 
the situation and even though we detested 
communism and everything it stands for, we 
were being ruined because I happencd to 
be related to him by marriage. 

“I told him he ought to repudiate It, but 
he said it was none of my business and 
that he would not discuss the matter with 
me further.” 


With all the suspended employees facing 
generally similar charges, 11 are represented 
by Harry Green of Little Silver, N. J., and 
Ira J. Katchen of Long Branch, N. J. Mr. 
Green ts a libel lawyer who has represented 
Republican governors and attorneys gen- 
eral of New Jersey. Mr. Katchen has been 
active In Americans for Democratic Action, 

Attorneys for other employes include 
Charies Frankel, first assistant tor 
of Monmouth County, a Republican; Sid- 
ney J. Meistrich, city attorney of Asbury 
Park, a Democrat, and Montague Casper, of 
20 Pine Street. Mr. Casper since 1947 has 
successfully fought a number of security 
and loyalty cases for Government employees, 

The attorneys and others queried gen- 
erally express concern over the type of 
charges and the procedures used by the Army 
under the Eisenhower program. They do 
so even while recognizing the threat of a 
Communist fifth column in defense instal- 
lations. (Mr. Green and Mr. Katchen have 
promised to denounce publicly any client 
they find to be a Communist.) 


. 
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Commenting on the Eisenhower security 
program in general last June 15, Patrick 
Murphy Malin, executive director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, warned that 
its success would depend on its administra- 
tion by Government officials—particularly 
their attitude toward preserving civil lib- 
erties while safeguarding national security. 

The civil liberties group’s statement had 
urged that the only organizations used in 
security-risk charges should be those listed 
as subversive by the United States Attorney 
General after hearings. 

ORGANIZATION NOT CITED 


Many organizations referred to in the 
Monmouth charges have never been cited 
by the Attorney General. 

Three of the suspended employees are 
charged, among other things, with having 
belonged to allegedly Communist-infil- 
trated chapters of the American Veterans 
Committee. One is further accused of hav- 
ing failed to take a positive stand on the 
issue of admitting Communists. The em- 
ployees repudiate any Communist sympa- 
thies. 

Meanwhile, the AVC—which President 
Elsenhower himself joined last October— 
points out its national record has been vig- 
orously anti-Communist. Noting a 1946 
resolution of ita national planning commit- 
tee o membership by Communists, 
the AVC says that by the end of 1948 it had 
succeeded in expelling all known Commu- 
nists and Communist-controlled chapters. 

The AVC contends that membership in 
and of itself, is not per se an indication of 
the loyalty or disloyalty of any employee, 
and adds: 

“The only valid rule should be a deter- 
mination by the governmental agency in- 
volved of the member's role during the pe- 
riod in question, In those cases, whenever 
it was requested by a governmental agency, 
AVC has always ascertained the facts and 
supplied the necessary information.” 

Lawyers like Mr. Green and Mr. Katchen 
point out that a final decision by the Secre- 
tary of the Army may take 6 months to a 
year, under past experience. The employees 
may get a hearing—if they wish—from the 
First Army's Security Hearing Board, an ad- 
visory body. 

During their ordeal, however, the sus- 
pended employees go without pay. The 
Government bears no expenses in the em- 
ployees’ side of the cases, giving them—if 
they win reinstatement—only back pay to 
the extent that outside earnings may have 
failed to reach their regular Government 
salaries, 

CHARGES DENOUNCED 


In a letter to Secretary of the Army Rob- 
ert T. Stevens last November 30, Mr. Green 
denounced the charges as guilt by associa- 
tion and family or blood ties, thought con- 
trol, and character assassination. 

Neither the hearing board nor the em- 
ployees have power of subpena, and Mr. Green 
noted that the board could not furnish 
names, addreses, or even descriptions of ac- 
cusers. 

Even it the accusers attend the hearings, 
Mr. Green now observes they may be classi- 
fied as confidential witnesses. In this event, 
the defending employees are unable to cross- 
examine them, and may not even know their 
testimony. 

On December 16, John G. Adams, Army 
Department counselor, wrote Mr. Green that 
the charges were prepared on information 
from sources considered reliable. 

On December 18, Mr. Green replied that 
one hearing had been held December 14. In 
the light of the testimony, he urged that 
the Secretary of the Army investigate the 
accusers themselves, 

“Prom information which I have on hand,” 
Mr. Green wrote, “there appears to have been, 
and still are, antiracial bigots of which local 
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G-2 [Military Intelligence] elther knew or 
should have known and that many of the 
charges stem from racial prejudices.” 

The present security provides for only one 
hearing board, made up of Government em- 
ployees, with no appeal from the decision 
of a department head. 

FEW HOSTILE INCIDENTS 


In its June statement, the ACLU had pro- 
tested that elimination of the former loyalty 
review board, composed of nongovernmental 
employees, reduced the number of appeals 
and jeopardizes an employee's right to in- 
dependent and impartial review. 

“Under the new order,” the group then 
sald, “Government employees who must sit 
in judgment on other Goyernment em- 
ployees may be prejudiced against them, 
because to pass favorably on these Cases, 
especially sensitive borderline cases, could 
result in themselves being called security 
risks.” 

The suspended and declassified Monmouth 
employees appear thus far to have found 
thelr communities either withholding judg- 
ment or frequently sympathetic. Only three 
have had a rare hostile incident, such as a 
nasty sign attached to home or car, or a 
jarring remark by one child to another. 

Local newspaper comment has turned 
against the investigators. The Asbury Park 
Press, in a November 28 editorial, labeled 
most Army charges then known to it as 
ridiculously thin accusations, and said Sen- 
ator McCartuy’s tactics can easily become 
a threat to American principles of liberty 
and justice, 

The Long Branch Dally Record, in a De- 
cember 16 editorial, denounced the specter 
of McCarruy daily sitting in sole judgment 
on free American citizens, like a demigod. 

The Record criticized what it called the 
Senator's reckless charges; his masterful 
dissemination of half truths, insinuations, 
and innuendos; his assumption of the roles 
of prosecutor, judge, and jury; and now his 
threatened intimidation of the Army's loy- 
alty review board; his callous disregard of 
the reputations of American citizens who 
have never been convicted of anything, much 
less accused; his snide ad lib comments; 
his abrogation of time-honored civil lib- 
erties. 

For the McCarthy subcommittee, Roy M. 
Cohn, chief counsel, insists the Monmouth 
investigation is still only in the middle, with 
more public hearings due soon. Although 
only one present Monmouth employee has 
been called into public hearings thus far, 
the subcommittee reports many others have 
been questioned among the 194 witnesses 
heard in executive sessions since it started 
an inquiry into the Signal Corps and re- 
lated defense activities last August 31. 


Moley Favors the Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
IN THE 1 5 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an article by Mr. 
Raymond Moley which appears in the 
current issue of Newsweek. Mr. Moley 
has consistently supported the Bricker 
proposal, and in this particular article 
he submits a statement by a former State 
Department official, J. Anthony Panuch, 
which lends considerable force to the 
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argument that the Bricker amendment 
should be adopted without any question. 

The article follows: 

Tue Bricker AMENDMENT—II 
(By Raymond Moley) 

That it is possible, even inevitable that 
any President and Secretary of State become 
the helpless victims of the State Depart- 
ment bureaucracy is the firm contention of 
J. Anthony Panuch. Experience gives this 
man an authority that arrests attention. 

Panuch served the Federal Government 
from 1938 to 1950. In 1943 he became the 
special and confidential assistant to General 
Clay in the War Department and the Office 
of War Mobilization. In 1945 he was ap- 
pointed by Secretary Byrnes as Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State. When Byrnes re- 
signed, Panuch was drafted by General Clay 
to serve with him in Germany. In the State 
Department, his job, by direct order of the 
Secretary, was to coordinate the huge war 
agencies that were dumped after the war into 
that Department. The size of that job is 
shown by the fact that this transfer by 
Executive order enlarged the State Depart- 
ment threefold. 

Despite Panuch’s vigorous effort to screen 
this immense personnel, the Department 
when he left was, according to him, “a huge 
bloated organization with a confused mis- 
sion swamped with inexperienced, untrained, 
unscreened personnel.” Things grew worse 
after Panuch left. 

Meanwhile, a new pattern of conducting 
foreign affairs evolved, which was described 
by Panuch last week in the following lan- 
guage: Since World War II the traditional 
easily controlied country-to-country treaty- 
making power has been shifted to a system 
of uncontrollable executive agreements, ne- 
gotlated on a mass-production basis, in 
secret, The actual negotiation of these 
agreements is the product of a tortuous, 
labyrinthine, bureaucratic assembly line 
which formulates, determines, interprets, 
and administers our foreign policy on a day- 
to-day basis through (a) the huge postwar 
State Department bureaucracy in Washing- 
ton; (b) its farflung system of foreign em- 
bassies and special missions abroad; (c) its 
missions, representatives, and Maison officers 
to the United Nations organization, its nu- 
merous councils, standing committees, and 
affiliated international agencies here and 
abroad. 

The thousands of more or less anonymous 
men on this assembly line never see the 
President and Secretary of State and seldom 
see an Assistant Secretary but they do make 
the mass of daily decisions that constiute 
our foreign relations. The President and his 
Secretary of State can announce policies and 
historical changes in policy. But the State 
Department elite can make, break, or sabo- 
tage them. These elite are not Foreign 
Service officers of the pre-World War II va- 
riety, trained in the national-interest ap- 
proach to foreign affairs. Only a handful of 
them remain in key possitions. The over- 
whelming majority in key positions are mem- 
bers of the New Deal-Fair Deal who assem- 
bled and mobilized by the thousands during 
the war in temporary war agencies. 

The actions and decisions made on that 
assembly line are so numerous and compli- 
cated that no President, occupled with a 
thousand duties, or Secretary of State, away 
from his desk a great deal of foreign con- 
ferences or making speeches, can possibly 
know them. Moreover, this process of legis- 
lating by thousands of agreements almost 
completely by-passes Congress. 

The problem here is not the occasional 
Communist who gets into a strategic point on 
this assembly line. The real danger ts in (a) 
people who are committed to what they call 
liberalism, but what is really international 
socialization, and (b) just officeholders, 
barren of ideology but greedy for power. 
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The Bricker amendment or a reasonable 
compromise would at least partially restore 
the traditional constitutional role of Con- 
gress in the conduct of foreign affairs and 
also make certain that agreements and 
treaties do not breach the Constitution. 

Panuch's illuminating testimony on this 
subject before the Jenner committee is in 
part 13 of the hearings and can be secured 
from a member of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

In another article I shall specifically de- 
ascribe the sort of international agreements 
now on the assembly line. 


Political Patronage and Veterans’ 
Preference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, since 
taking office, the administration, and 
Particularly the Justice Department, 
has made a continuous assault on the 
Veterans’ Preference Act. During the 
Ist session of the 83d Congress, the De- 
Partment of State, the Commerce De- 
Partment, and the Justice Department 
attempted to place a rider on the de- 
Partment appropriation bills which 
Would give the Secretaries and the At- 
torney General absolute discretion and 
authority to “terminate the employ- 
ment of any officer or employee when it 
is determined that such termination is 
Necessary or advisable in the interests 
of the United States.” Proponents of 
the proposal argued that this sweeping 
authority was necessary to get rid of 
Security risks. This argument was ad- 
Vanced despite the fact that the admin- 
istration had just published its new se- 
Curity program, which gave an agency 
head authority to remove persons who 
Were considered to be unsatisfactory 
Security risks. The obvious effect of the 
Provision, had it been included in the 
Appropriation bill, would have been the 
Creation of a political patronage device 
for the heads of these three depart- 
Ments. The proposal was rejected in 
the House; however, its proponents were 
hot content with their defeat in the 
House and attempted to secure its inclu- 
Sion in the Senate, where it was again 
defeated. 

At the time the proposal was 
Under discussion in the House and Sen- 
ate, warnings were issued that favorable 
Action on the proposal would, in fact, 
eliminate protection for veteran em- 
ployees of those departments under vet- 
erans’ preference laws. The true mo- 
tives of the Department heads, and par- 
ticularly the Attorney General, are now 
Clear. Not content with his failure to 
Obtain blanket authority from the Con- 
Gress to fire veterans without regard to 
the Veterans’ Preference Act, the Attor- 
ney General summarily fired a young 
lawyer by the name of John P. Witsil 
Without regard to his veteran status and 
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his rights under the Veterans’ Preference 
Act of 1944. Witsil was a GS-9 attorney 
in the Department of Justice, receiving 
an annual salary of about $5,060 per 
year. It is apparent, therefore, that 
Witsil did not occupy a policymaking 
job in the Department, 

Witsil filed an appeal with the Civil 
Service Commission under the provisions 
of section 14 of the Veterans’ Preference 
Act, After investigation and considera- 
tion of the evidence, the chief law officer 
of the Civil Service Commission recom- 
mended that Witsil be retroactively re- 
stored to active duty in his position and 
grade in the Justice Department, The 
Attorney General declined to accept the 
recommendation of the chief law officer 
and filed an appeal from the finding and 
recommendation of the chief law officer 
with the Civil Service Commission, 

The Civil Service Commission consid- 
ered the case and advised the Attorney 
General that his action in discharg- 
ing Witsil was illegal and invalid and 
directed that Witsil be restored to his 
position and grade. The Civil Service 
Commission was acting under the pro- 
visions of the Veterans’ Preference Act 
of 1944, as amended, the pertinent part 
of which is as follows: 

After investigation and consideration of 
the evidence submitted, the Civil Service 
Commission shall submit its findings. and 
recommendations to the proper administra- 
tive officer and shall send copies of same to 
the appellant or to his designated representa- 
tive, and it shall be mandatory for such ad- 
ministrative officer to take such corrective 


action as the Commission finally recom- 
mends. 


Despite the fact that the Veterans’ 
Preference Act clearly gives the Civil 
Service Commission authority to make 
the final administrative determination 
in such a case and further provides that 
it shall be mandatory for the adminis- 
trative officer to take such corrective 
action as the Commission finally recom- 
mends, the Attorney General refused to 
comply with his statutory duty and re- 
turn the veteran to his former position, 
as recommended by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

As a result, Witsil filed a complaint for 
relief, in the nature of a mandamus, in 
the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia, in an effort to com- 
pel the Attorney General to comply with 
the law. The Attorney General appar- 
ently was reluctant to allow his actions to 
stand the test of a court action, and rein- 
stated Witsil. Shortly thereafter, the 
Attorney General, acting under section 
14 of the Veterans’ Preference Act, which 
he had previously denied was applicable 
in Witsil's case, preferred charges of in- 
competency against Witsil, as follows: 

First. He used Government telephones 
for personal business. 

Second. He talked to Federal employ- 
ees about non-Government business dur- 
ing office hours, 

OE Sa He had an inability to organize 
ta. 

To date the Civil Service Commission 
has not held a hearing on Witsil's case 
to determine the validity of the Attorney 
General’s, charges. 

The Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 
gives the veteran no special privilege 
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other than protection from being fired 
without cause. Specifically, it protects 
the veteran from just such an attempt 
as is being made by the Attorney Gen- 
eral to turn the Justice Department and 
the Federal service into a political- 
patronage device, Mr. Speaker, we have 
here the sad spectacle of the Attorney 
General of the United States, the officer 
who is charged with upholding and de- 
fending the laws of the United States, 
willfully ignoring existing law and legally 
constituted authority for the express 
purpose to turning his Department into 
a political-patronage haven, 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times recently carried an editorial 
on the Bricker amendment which ex- 
presses my views and sentiments on that 
issue, I feel that adoption of this 
amendment will not only constitute a 
dangerous step backward in our rela- 
tions with the rest of the world, but it 
may well disrupt such relations for many 
years to come and will cause our country 
untold harm. 

I commend to the attention of all my 
colleagues the editorial in the New York 
Times of January 7, 1954, which reads 
as follows: 


Bricker's FOLLY 


The dogged campaign led by Senator 
Bricker and the dominant elements of the 
American Bar Association to hobble the 
President’s treatymaking powers will soon 
be fought out on the floor of the Senate. 
It seems incredible that this proposal, at 
once so revolutionary and so retrogressive, 
should have received enough support to 
make it the major issue it has now become. 
Stripped of its legal complexities, it repre- 
sents an effort to transfer from the President 
to the Congress a vital part of the conduct of 
foreign affairs and thus to disrupt the his- 
toric balance between executive and legisla- 
ture that has served our country so well for 
the better part of two centuries. 

Every citizen who takes his Government 
seriously ought to familiarize himself with 
the Bricker amendment, a brief document 
of half a dozen sentences in which the really 
dangerous provisions are condensed in less 
than 60 words. They would prevent any 
treaty from becoming effective as internal 
law unless both Houses of Congress passed 
appropriate legislation—this, of course, after 
the Senate had already ratified ths treaty in 
question. They wou also in many im- 
portant cases prevent the Federal Govern- 
ment from making any effective treaty at all 
unless each of the 48 States approved its 
provisions. They would furthermore give 
Congress the “power to regulate all executive 
and all other agreements with any foreign 
power or interenational organization.” 

These 3 proposals wrapped up in 1 
short constitutional amendment would make 
our treatymaking procedure unbearably cum- 
bersome, would deprive our Nation of its sov- 
ereign power to make certain kinds of 
treaties, and would destroy the essential 
function of the President to conduct foreign 
relations decisively and expeditiously. The 
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additional provision of the Bricker amend- 

ment stating that any part of a treaty that 

conflicts with the Constitution shall be void 

is already part of our constitutional law and 
ce and is therefore unnecessary. 

President Eisenhower stated last July that 
he was “unalterably opposed to any amend- 
ment which would change our traditional 
treatymaking power or which would hamper 
the President in his constitutional authority 
to conduct foreign affairs.” Secretary Dulles 
said in August that adoption of the amend- 
ment would have a calamitous effect upon 
the international position and prospects of 
the United States. A committee of distin- 
guished citizens, bended by such eminent 
authorities on constitutional law as Edward 
S. Corwin and John W. Davis, hns been spe- 
cially organized to fight this insensate pro- 
posal. Twenty-six deans and professors of 
law from universities all over the country 
have publicly denounced it. 

The Bricker amendment is thoroughly bad, 
and there Is no reason to compromise with 
it. It is true that the Senate should require 
at least a rolicall vote when a treaty ts up 
for ratification; bit this reform could be 
effected by a simple change in Senate rules. 
What the Bricker amendment does is to re- 
turn to the Articles of Confederation and to 

the Senate's profound mistrust in 
itself as well as in the Chief Executive. It is 
a counsel of fear and retreat when courage 
and boldness are needed. 


Taft-Hartley Act Should Be Amended To 
Give States More Control in Laber- 
Management Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, in a recent decision by the Supreme 
Court, Justice Jackson commented on 
the exercise of Federal power in labor- 
management relations in which he held 
that the Federal law was supreme in that 
field and could not be curtailed or cir- 
cumvented by State procedure. He did, 
however, in that same opinion suggest 
to Congress that it might do something 
about it. His words were, and I quote: 

Of course, Congress, in enacting such leg- 
islation as we have here, can save alternative 
or supplemental State remedies by express 
terms, or some clear implication, if it sees ft. 


It would seem, Mr. Speaker, that here 
is a challenge to the Congres in a very 
8 phase of the Taft-Hartley 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a timely editorial from the 
Janesville (Wis.) Gazette on this very 
subject: 

STATES Nero LABOR CONTROL AUTHORITY 

Changes in the Taft-Hartley Act are re- 
ported under consideration by the adminis- 
tration to loosen the straitjacket that the 
law, plus Supreme Court interpretations, has 
placed upon the States. This particular 
phase of labor regulation is said to have 
been raised in a conference between the 
President and congressional leaders by the 
recent judicial ruling that only the National 


Labor Relations Board could enjoin 
unfair labor practices. So 
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It is understood the conferees discussed 
giving the States broader freedom to legis- 
late on strikes, boycotts, and picketing. In 
one important particular there is pressing 
need for relief of the States. That is ena- 
bling them to deal with their own labor 
emergencies. 

A dozen or more States thought they had 
legislated fairly and effectively to protect 
their citizens. ‘Then, in February 1951, the 
Supreme Court invalidated Wisconsin's pub- 
lic utility antistrike law on grounds which 
impaired similar State laws. 

Up to that time there had been only one 
limitation, other than a constitutional pro- 
hibition, on the power of States to deal with 
“injurious practices in their internal com- 
mercial and business affairs.” That Imita- 
tion was simply that State law must not be 
in conflict with Federal law. But in the Wis- 
consin case the Court, in an opinion by the 
Jate Chief Justice Vinson, added another and 
extraordinary limitation. 

The opinion held that because Congress 
Kad eliminated compulsory arbitration from 
the Taft-Hartley Act as a means of dealing 
with national emergencies, the State law, by 
the inclusion of such a provision, contra- 
vened the Federal law. In short, a State 
could not adopt a remedial device that Con- 
gress had rejected. 

That Congress can easily- correct this sit- 
uation was indicated by the opinion of Jus- 
tice Jackson in a recent unfair practice case. 
Stating that when Federal power is constitu- 
tionally exerted it becomes the supreme law 
and cannot be curtailed or circumvented by 
State procedure, the opinion added this sig- 
nificant qualification: “Of course, Congress. 
in enacting such legislation as we have here, 
can save alternative or supplemental State 
remedies by express terms, or some clear im- 
plication, if it sees fit.” 

That probably didn't escape notice of the 
White House conferees. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent cfice of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to Inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44. sec. 140, p. 1928). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra coples, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making thelr report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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To the Vice Precident and each Senator 
100 copics; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and sball not be transferable), 3 
coples of the daily Reconp, of which 1 shell 
be delivered at bis residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government pubiica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. ‘The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOY- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72% 


EXTRACTS 
It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


CONGRESSIONAL. DIRECTORY 

The Pubtic Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money dert 
from such süles shall be paid into the Trens- 
ury and accounted for in his annual repo 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 159, p. 1939). 
PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recosp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased, Orders are aino accepted for thé 

printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
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Washington, D. C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 
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Humphrey, Hubert H. 

Minn. 
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Jackson, Henry M., Wasn 
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Johnson, Edwin C., Colo Carroll Arms. 
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Kefauver, Estes, Tenn 4848 Upton St. 
Kennedy, John F., Mass 
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Langer, William, N. Dak...The Roosevelt, 
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Long, Russell B., La 
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Martin, Edward, Fa 
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Mundt, Karl E., S. Dax The Capitol 
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Murray, James E., Mont The Shoreham, 
Neely, Matthew M., W. Va 


The Shoreham. 
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Pastore, John O., R. 7 
Payne, Frederick G., Maine 
Potter, Charles E., Mich 
Purtell, William A., Conn 


Robertson, A. Willis, va 
Russell, Richard B., Ga. 


Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass- 2320 Tracy Pl. 
N Andrew F. 
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Smathers, George A., Fla 
Smith, H. Alexander, N. J--Sheraton Park 
Smith, Margaret Chase, 

Maine. 
Sparkman, John J., Ala. 4920 Upton St. 
Stennis, John C., Miss 
Symington, Stuart, Mo. 


Thye, Edward J., Minn 
Upton, Robert W., N. H 


Watkins, Arthur V., Utah.. 
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Williams, John J. Del 
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Safeguarding Both Freedom and Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
question of communism in the United 
States and the control of Communist 
Party and Communist-front activities 
daily consumes much public attention. 

I think that this has been evidenced 
by the fact that the Akron, Ohio, Civic 
Forum devoted a 2-day conference in 
early December 1953, to the overall ques- 
tion, who and what is a Communist? 
Many distinguished persons participated 
in that conference. 

I believe that one of the most impor- 
tant contributions made to the discus- 
Sion was one by a former colleague of 
Ours, Harry P. Cain, the former Senator 
from the State of Washington, who now 
Serves in an impressive manner on the 
Subversive Activities Control Board. In 
his address, Safeguarding Both Freedom 
and Security, Harry Cain gives a review 
of the legislative history of Communist 
control legislation, the function of the 
Subversive Activities Control Board, and 
& preview of the Government's policies 
in the enforcement of the Communist 
control laws. 

I believe that this is an historic docu- 
Ment. It shows that there can be con- 
trol legislation, with an enforcement 
agency, and yet every safeguard will be 
glven to the protection of our basic con- 
stitutlonal rights and to our freedom. 

This able analysis refutes those criers 
of gloom who, when Congress was con- 
Sidering the Mundt-Nixon bill, said that 
freedom would be lost if the Government 
took action against the Communist 
Party and front organizations. 

Senator Cain points out that the basic 
legislation for the Internal Security Act, 
the Mundt-Nixon bill has been instru- 
Mental in exposing Communist infiltra- 
tion in Government and in our efforts to 
Curb and curtail the expansion of the 

Soviet-dominated political movements 
represented by the Communist Party and 
the Communist-front organizations. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the cost of printing this article will 
be $320. Because of the value of this 
Contribution, I ask unanimous consent to 
have this outstanding report inserted in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: = 
Sarecuaspinc Born FREEDOM AND Securirr 

(By former Senator Harry Cain) 

The study of communism by this forum 

Until now has dwelt largely upon its devel- 
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opment as a political force in the Soviet 
Union. It is fitting that in this closing ses- 
sion we consider communism in our own 
land. 

The growth of Soviet communism into a 
vast power-complex has been analyzed by 
experts. Mr. Watson of the British Embassy 
in Washington agrees with Mr. Nincic of the 
Yugoslav delegation to the United Nations 
that Soviet diplomacy is unscrupulous. 
Professor Schuman, of Williams College, and 


Professor Morgenthau, of the University of 


Chicago, both assert that Soviet power is 
soulless mechanistic imperialism. There 
has been no dissent from these Judgments, 

This forum, in its closing hours, remains 
divided however as to whether the American 
arm of Soviet communism; the Conimunist 
Party, U. S. A., is a rusted limb or a claw still 
well olled and dangerous. Are we, in gird- 
ing against its grip, riveting the armor on 
too tightly? Does the warm blood of free- 
dom still course freely in the Nation's arter- 
ies, or is the flow being blocked? These 
questions have engaged the forum's interest 
as deeply as has the mechanics of Soviet 
Marxism. 

In questions from the floor, the term 
"McCarthyism" has cropped up frequently. 

Our British friend, Mr. Watson, when asked 
to comment on the investigating methods of 
the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. MCCARTHY, 
declined a direct answer. He said he could 
remark only that the British Government, 
in dealing with security risks in its employ, 
often just quietly transfers such people to 
other work without detaching them from the 
government seryice. 

I am sure that in his mention of British 
security measures, Mr. Watson intended no 
invidious reflections on our methods, but 
since he did mention British methods, per- 
haps I may mention ours. Americans were 
shocked by the disclosure that the British 
scientist, Klaus Fuchs, sent over here under 
his government's auspices to work in Ameri- 
can atomic-energy plants, had passed vital 
atomic data to the Soviet Union, and ques- 
tion the light punishment he incurred. 

If we are more strict about espionage than 
some of our allies, there is a reason, for we 
are still the fount and center of the world’s 
atomic production and research on which the 
free world’s survival depends. 

Some of us are also concerned about the 
state of security against general subversion, 
and with good reason, too. Professor Mor- 
genthau has remarked that McCarthyism 
is the present minority party's legacy from 
its own laxity while it was in power, and in 
so saying, he evoked echoes of a charge di- 
rected recently by the present Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States at the former Pres- 
ident. Whether Mr. Truman was blind to 
Communist infiltration in his administra- 
tion, as Mr. Brownell asserted, is not for me 
to say, for this is a political question. I am 
not now in politics and do not appear here in 
a political role. 

But when Professor Schuman, commenting 
also on McCarthyism, declared that this phe- 
nomenon is driving us to hysteria, he gave a 
measure of how deeply this security issue 
divides us. Those of us who have for years 
felt misgivings about Communists in Gov- 
ernment and who now see our fears con- 
firmed, do not take kindly to the charge that 
we are hysterical. 

But some of you here obviously share 
Professor Schuman’s view that zeal is carry- 
ing congressional investigations too far and 


the concern on that score is not confined to 
this hall. 

Underlying the conflict of opinion boiling 
up in this Forum over freedom and security, 
however, I discern a ground of unity, a wish 
and purpose that both freedom and security 
be maintained. It is, I venture to assert, 
the national will also that we as a people 
maintain a balanced posture in the contest 
with the Soviet power-complex, parrying 
such thrusts as it directs at our internal 
security without permitting those thrusts 
to upset our traditional rights and freedoms, 

Forums such as this, by mirroring the 
national attitude, help us discover whether 
we are maintaing a balanced posture. 

As to the concern about over-zealousness 
in Congress, it seems to me three points 
should be made. The first point is that so 
long as our struggle with the Soviet power- 
complex continues and while the Commu- 
nists in our midst persist in cherishing the 
Soviet Union as their homeland, just that 
long communism will remain a target of 
congressional inquiry. Providing for the 
common defense, let us remember, is a duty 
imposed on Congress by the Constitution. 

The second point discriminates between 
the investigating power of congressional 
committees and the lawmaking power of 
Congress as a whole. Congressional investi- 
gations sometimes seem to run rampant, but 
how seriously they can impair our freedoms 
is debatable. When confronted by con- 
temptuous or untruthful witnesses, congres- 
sional committees may propose punishment, 
but the power to punish is vested in the 
executive and judicial branches. 

It is self-evident, however, that if a se- 
curity law enacted by Congress infringes the 
Bill of Rights, our freedoms are impaired. 

The best test of the health of freedom 
lies then in the content of our security laws, 
in the manner of their enforcement, and 
in the Judgments upon them of the courts. 

For me, a member of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board, to have sat in silence 
through this heated discussion of security 
and freedom has called for self-restraint. 
An arm of the executive branch, the presi- 
dentially appointed Board administers a se- 
curity law designed expressly for control of 
elements of the Soviet-directed conspiracy 
in this country; that is, Communist-action 
organizations and Communist fronts, and 
all of its decisions are reviewable by the 
courts, 

I know of no better test of whether free- 
dom and security are in balance than in the 
operation of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act. 

Under a proceeding lately concluded, the 
Board found the Communist Party to be a 
Communist-action organization and ordered 
it controlled. If we can credit the party's 
national chairman, William Z. Foster, the 
controls may compel the party to disband. 

Twelve organizations alleged by the At- 
torney General to be Communist fronts are 
now on hearing before the Board and they 
claim, as the Communist Party has claimed, 
that they too are being unconstitutionally 
harassed 


While the complaints of these interests 
would suggest that the law strikes at the 
roots of subversive danger, the Communists 
have not been alone in attacking the law. 
When in September 1950 Congress sent the 
control bill to Mr. Truman for his signature 
he interposed a veto in which he denounced 
the criteria by which Communist fronts are 
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defined as dangerous to us all. These, he de- 
clared, were so broad that, under them, the 


brand “Communist front” could be applied 


even to non-Communist labor unions and to 
the entire liberal left. If Mr. Truman viewed 
it rightly, here was a law by which the bal- 
ance between our security and our freedoms 
would, indeed, be upset, transferring Gov- 
ernment from an arbiter of industrial dis- 
putes into a tyrant smashing at collective 
bargaining rights, by branding even anti- 
Communist unions as “fronts” for com- 
munism. 

But notwithstanding Mr. Truman's trepi- 
dation, Congress overrode his veto, and with 
the law enacted, Mr. Truman appointed the 
required five-member Board. His Attorney 
General then started an action before the 
Board for registration and control of the 
Communist Party as a Communist-action 
organization; that ls, one under the Soviet 
Union’s control. 

Now, 3 years after the yeto of the law, the 
specter of the union brandings has not ma- 
terialized. For though the 12 organizations 
alleged by the Attorney General to be Com- 
munist fronts describe themselves as stand- 
ing for a variety of interests, none is a 
labor union. 

The Board has exercised no jurisdiction 
over labor organizations, nor does it see any- 
thing in the act that would warrant its 
claiming the right. In my considered judg- 
ment, as a responsible member of the Board, 
the act, as it stands, permits control of con- 
firmed Communists and members of unadule 
terated Communist fronts only. The sole 
issue before the Board in the case of the 12 
organizations now On hearing before it is: 
Are these organizations under the Commu- 
nist Party's domination and control? 

I suggest that the act not only maintains 
security but it also maintains freedom, and 
in the affirmative sense, that it scrupulously 
maintains the constitutional rights of Com- 
munists themselves. This will hold true, I 
suggest, even if the weight of the controls 
sinks the Communist Party, as the party 
claims it will. 

I suggest this without affirming it, for to 
do that would be to anticipate the Judgment 
of the courts: The party, in asking the 
courts to set aside the Board decision in its 
case as unconstitutional, has gained a respite, 
for enforcement of the control order stands 
in abeyance until the Supreme Court dis- 
poses of the party's appeal. Only when the 
highest tribunal has given judgment will we 
know for certain whether the controls are 
enforceable and whether they maintain free- 
son and security in balance, as I think they 

0. 

But, meantime, we are not foreclosed from 
forming an opinion on this vital question, 
for abundant evidence is at hand, 

Besides Mr. Truman's broad argument that 
the controls endanger general freedom, we 
have the Communist Partys specific com- 
plaint that its constitutional freedoms are 
abridged. And on this claim we already 
have judicial opinions, for the party's appeal 
is but the latest of four lawsuits brought to 
invalidate the control law. And beyond the 
court decisions in these earller lawsuits, we 
have the record of three previous legislative 
attempts to control communism, efforts 
which, because they failed, were taken into 
account by Congress in striving to build a 
balance between freedom and security into 
the existing control act. 

That internal security has for some years 
demanded — kind of control of commu- 
nism seems me beyond dispute. By its 

Marxist-Leninist definitions commu- 


own 
nism ie atter all, a revolutionary conspiracy, 


party as well, and is thus entitled to prac- 
tice the freedoms which the Constitution 
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guarantees. The degree of control should 
then depend upon the capacity of commu- 
nism to inflict damage, a factor governed by 
the power and the intentions of its Soviet 
homeland, and I think it can be demon- 
strated that in each of the control measures 
previously considered, Congress took account 
of this factor, along with the maintenance 
intact of the freedoms communism invokes. 

The McCormack Act of 1938 and the 
Voorhis Act of 1940 marked the first efforts 
at the party's control. However, since the 
party’s home base, the Soviet Union, did not 
then command the power nor show the 
malice it now displays, the party was not 
then the menace it afterwards became. 
These Jaws merely aimed at exposing the 
Communist Party's domination by the 
Soviet Union and in noway affected its 
political rights. The McCormack Act re- 
quired registration at the Department of 
Justice by all private firms and organizations 
representing foreign principals, and the 
Voorhis Act extended the registration re- 
quirement. 

Had the Department of Justice been able 
to secure compliance by the party or any of 
its units with either act, domination of its 
activities by the Soviet Union would have 
been confirmed. When called upon to reg- 
ister as an agent of the Soviet Union, how- 
ever, the Daily Worker, which had faithfully 
published all Soviet official documents sup- 
plied to it, rid itself of the teletype machines 
through which the material reached it and 
rearranged its corporate setup. It defied all 
efforts to make it register. 

Hundreds of reputable firms and individ- 
uals representing forelgn commercial in- 
terests did register and continue to do so 
under either the McCormack or Voorhis Acts. 
But no unit of the Communist apparatus has 
yet done so. 

The explanation for the anomoly whereby 
these two laws, directed mainly at one type 
of activity, succeeded only in reaching an- 
other type, lies in two seemingly contradic- 
tory provisions in the Constitution, which 
the party has always invoked. On the one 
hand, the Constitution says Congress shall 
pass no bills of attainder; that is, no laws 
written in such a manner that their applica- 
tion is expressly directed to and thus attaints 
particular groups of people. On the other 
hand, the fifth amendment requires that 
where a law is directed to the regulation of 
a certain type of conduct, it shall be ad- 
ministered under due process, which, among 
other safeguards, requires that the conduct 
be narrowly and specifically defined. 

In defining the kind of foreign repre- 
sentation which was to be subject to reg- 
istration, the McCormack and Voorhis Acts 
were precise enough to reach many legitimate 
interests, but proved too narrow and rigid 
to cover the evasive tactics in which the 
Communists took resort. 

World War It was over and the brittle 
Soviet-American military alliance had been 
shattered into the ugly shards of the cold 
war before Congress undertook another effort 
at control. In 1948 the House the 
Mundt-Nixon bill, which, applying to Com- 
munist political organizations," was more 
explicit than the McCormack or the Voorhis 
Acts, and a great deal more drastic. 

Those of you who remember the 1948 
Republican presidential primaries will recall 
the debate between two of the contestants, 
Governor Dewey and Governor Stassen, as to 
whether the Mundt-Nixon bill would have 
controlled the Communist Party or declared 
it outlawed. Actually the outcome would 
have turned on the party’s ability to dis- 
prove that it was tied up with the Soviet 
Union, as the Mundt-Nixon bill intimated it 
might be. 

A Communist political organization was 
defined in the bill as ohe engaged in politi- 
cal operations under foreign Communist dic- 
tation, and such operations were outlawed. 
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But organizations believed by the Attorney 
General to be thus dominated and cited by 
him for public hearing could, if they proved 
to him that they were autonomous, continue 
to function under control. 

Such were the provisions of the measure 
which, while avoiding attainment. of the 
party, presumably would have accorded it 
due process of law. Passed by the House 
and referred to the Senate and there referred 
to the Judiciary Committee, the bill under- 
went a searching scrutiny. 

When the Senate committee called hear- 
ings, party leaders conjured up a fantastic 
theory as to the purpose of the bill. Ac- 
cording to party chairman William Z. Fos- 
ter, it was contrived by Republican and 
Democratic leaders in concert with Wall 
Street lawyers to eliminate Communist com- 
petition in the 1948 presidential campaign. 
Foster contended that any hearing involving 
the party at which the Attorney General be- 
came the judge as well as the prosecutor 
could have but one outcome. so far as the 
party was concerned—a finding of Soviet 
domination. He predicted that the party 
would be forced to dissolve. 

Foster's prophecy was not fulfilled, of 
course, for, conscious of its obligation to 
maintain freedom and security in balance, 
the Judiciary Committee solicited expert 
opinions on the bill's constitutionality. For 
these it turned to John W. Davis and 
Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., lawyers eminent 
in the very Wall Street circles to which Fos- 
ter ascribed the plot. But far from uphold- 
ing the measure, Messrs. Davis and Hughes 
held that proposed procedure of making the 
Attorney General judge as well as prosecutor 
would deny another requirement of due 
process; that is, a fair and impartial hearing. 
The bill was shelved. 

Why the Congress waited 2 years before 
again considering control legislation, I am 
not certain, but the Mundt-Nixon bill car- 
ried an implicit warning to the party, and 
congressional leaders may have hoped that 
this would serve to moderate its disloyal at- 
titude. That no warning would suffice be- 
came glaringly apparent, however, when in 
June 1950, with the outbreak of the war in 
Korea, the party treasonably ranged’ itself 
on the side of the Red aggressors. As our 
heavily outnumbered forces were squeezed 
down into the Pusan beachhead the party 
applied its considerable propaganda re- 
sources to spreading defeatism and despair 
as to our cause and to extolling the cause of 
the Reds. 

Alert to the danger from this bold inside 
thrust at the common defenses, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee responded quickly but 
coolly, and, taking the Mundt-Nixon bill as 
basis, within not too many weeks produced 
a measure affording a firm answer to the 
threat. 

Omitting the alternative of outlawry, the 
new bill provided for control only, but con- 
trol broad enough to include all branches 
of the world Communist apparatus in this 
country, without, however, attainting any 
organization or denying due process. The 
bill made no mention of the party and hence 
did not attaint it. But, to assure full com- 
pliance with due process, it stated the rea- 
sons for the legislation in detail, defined the 
controllable conduct explicitly, and pro- 
vided a means of fair and impartial hearing 
for any organizations that might be cited 
for control. 

Set down as a reason for the legislation 
Was a finding that there exist in this coun- 
try elements of the world Communist con- 
spiracy which sought, by tactics that had 
overthrown democratic governments else- 
where, to encompass the downfall of our 
Government and erect a Soviet dictatorship 
in its place. The conduct to be controlled 
was defined as of two kinds, that under 
direct control of the world Communist con- 
spiracy being termed “Communist action,” 
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with those organizations subsidiary to the 
main conspiracy termed “Communist 
fronts.” 

The counsels of Messrs. Hughes and Davis 
as to the hearings were given recognition. 
In view of their doubts as to the constitu- 
tionality of empowering the Attorney Gen- 
eral to make findings, this responsibility was 
entrusted instead to an independent quasi- 
judicial board, appointed by the President, 
subject to Senate confirmation. To assure 
complete fairness and impartiality, the At- 
torney General and respondents were to 
stand equal before the Board, with respond- 
ents entitled to counsel, to cross-examina- 
tion of the Attorney General's witnesses, to 
rebuttal of his evidence, and to help of the 
Board's powers of subpoena when necessary 
to bring in its own witnesses. The party, 
at the hearing of its case, exploited these 
rights of due process to the full, as we shall 
Bee, 

The party nevertheless maintained that 
it was denied due process under another of 
the aspects of the bill. It asserted that the 
legislative finding that the world Commu- 
nist movement operates in this country, in 
effect, constituted a “built-in verdict of 
guilt.” Since similar misgivings about the 
act were voiced in the former President's 
veto message, when he raised an alarm lest 
non-Communist o: tions be entrapped 
as alleged fronts, the definitions of Commu- 
nist action and Communist fronts are worth 
studying in detail. They are all important 
tests of whether the Congress fudged on 
due process in writing the control law. If, 
at the Communist Party hearing, the Board 
felt itself bound by the legislative finding, 
then indeed due process would have been 
denied, If, as Mr, Truman said, an organi- 
ration could be cited as a front merely for 
advocating some policy corresponding to the 
Communist Party's higher wages, for ex- 
ample, then, indeed, the act was an uncon- 
stitutlonal device endangering the freedoms 
of us all. ; 

But the issue before the Board at the 
hearing on the Communist Party was deter- 
mined and the scope of the evidence limited 
by the act's definition of Communist action. 
So also, in the cases of the alleged fronts 
now before the Board, the question whether 
they are controlled will turn on whether they 
are fronts as defined in the act. 

These definitions are spelled out by 2 sets 
of criteria, 8 applying to Communist action 
and 4 applying to fronts. Since these cri- 
teria are the heart of the control system, 
let us see what they provide. 

The eight criteria for a Communist-action 
organization are: 

1. The extent to which a cited organiza- 
tion’s policies are formulated and its activi- 
ties carried out pursuant to directives of the - 
foreign government or organization which 
controls world communism; 

2. The extent to which the. organization 
receives financial or other aid from that 
foreign Communist government organiza- 
tion; 

3. The extent to which the organization 
sends its members to any foreign country 
for instruction or training in the principles 
and policies, strategy and tactics, of the 
world Communist movement; 

4. The extent to which it reports to the 
foreign government or organization control- 
ling world communism; 

5. The extent to which the organization's 
leaders and members are subject to the 
disciplinary powers of such foreign govern- 
ment or organization; 

6. The extent of measures used to conceal 
the foreign Communist domination, if any; 

7. The extent to which leaders or members 
of the organization subordinate their alle- 
glance to the United States to their obliga- 
tions to a foreign Communist Governmnt 
or the world Communist movement; and 
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. 8. The extent to which its views and poli- 
cies do not deviate from those of the foreign 
government or organization which controls 
world communism. 

In its conduct of the hearing, the Board 
took no judicial notice of the congressional 
finding that a branch of world communism 
operates in this country. Rather, it limited 
itself to determining whether, under the 
eight criteria I have enumerated, such a 
world organization does exist and whether 
the Communist Party is its American arm. 
The guilty verdict, reached only after a hear- 
ing of all the evidence, was based on that 
evidence alone. 

Now let us examine the four criteria for a 
Communist front, which are: 

1. The extent to which those active in the 
management of the alleged Communist front 
are active in the management of a Commu- 
nist-action organization, or represent a Com- 
munist government or the world Commu- 
nist movement; and 

2. The extent to which the alleged front 
gets support, financial or otherwise, from a 
Communist-action organization, from a 
Communist government, or from the world 
Communist movement; and 

3. The extent to which the funds, re- 
sources, or personnel of the alleg front 
are used to promote the objectives of a Com- 
munist-action organization, a Communist 
government, or the world Communist move- 
ment; and 

The extent to which positions taken or 
advanced by the alleged front do not deviate 
from those of a Communist-action organi- 
zation, a Communist government, or the 
world Communist movement, 

To make his point that non-Communist 
organizations could be branded as fronts, 
Mr. Truman, in his veto message, singled out 
the last of these four front criterla, ignoring 
the other three. It was in thus assuming 
that nondeviation by an, organization and 
the Communist Party on a single issue gov- 
erned that he concluded that non-Commu- 
nist organizations could be branded fronts. 

In enumerating the four criteria for fronts, 
however, I linked each to the next one fol- 
lowing with the conjunction, “and,” as you 
observed. In so doing, I followed the lan- 
guage of the act. Had the act used the con- 
junction “or,” or had the criterla not been 
connected, one criterion could be taken as 
enough to define a front. With the criteria 
linked by “and,” the rules of law and gram- 
mar permit no other course than the appli- 
cation of all four, collectively. 

Mr. Truman's argument that non-Commu- 
nist organizations can be ensnared as Com- 
munist fronts was then no more valid than 
the Communist Party's claim it stood con- 
victed of Soviet domination before the hear- 
ing began.. In finding the party to be a So- 
viet puppet, the Board was governed by the 
evidence and that only. In judging whether 
the 12 organizations now before it are 
fronts, the test will be whether they are un- 
der the party's control. 

The charges of frameup, leveled at the 
act by Mr. Truman and the Communists, 
respectively, were not the only ones raised 
against the controls. Protected throughout 
its history by the constitutional guaranties 
of free speech, free press, and freedom of 
assembly, the party, while the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee labored to fashion controls 
which would respect those freedoms, sneered 
that any system devised would impair those 
freedoms and impose thought control. 

Seldom has a legislative measure been 
more thoroughly smeared before enactment, 
but seldom, I should add, did any gain 
stronger bipartisan support, than did the 
control bill when, in mid-September 1950. 
a little short of 3 months after the outbreak 
of the Red aggression in Korea, the bill was 
brought to a vote. In the Senate, 32 Re- 
publicans joined 38 Democrats in yoting for 
control, leaving only 7 Democrats opposed. 
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The House majority for controls was even 
more overwhelming. 

Just as action, not thought, is the test of 
whether an organization is controllable, so 
it is to actions, not thoughts, that the con- 
trols apply, as we shall see. What then are 
these controls which, as I suggest, can be 
imposed only under due process, which re- 
spect freedom, and which nevertheless safe- 
guard security? 

The question can best be answered if we 
first ascertain the pattern of behavior the 
controls were fashioned to fit, When, hay- 
ing learned the nature of the Communist 
conduct which Congress considered danger- 
ous to security, we measure the controls 
against the conduct, we can better judge 
their effectiveness. Congressional inquiries 
into communism over the decades and the 
mass of reports thus accumulated underlay 
the control act, and these present a pattern 
of Communist behavior. Useful as it is, 
what Woodrow Wilson termed the “informing 
function” of Congress might not be regarded 
by everyone in this forum as completely ob- 
jective, however, and it is my aim to keep 
this discussion objective, for that is my obli- 
gation as a Board member. 

I know of no more unbiased and objective 
report on Communist behavior than the 
record compiled in the 15-month Board hear- 
ing in the party’s case. Governed by the 
principles of due process, the hi af- 
forded the party every opportunity to refute 
the Attorney General's evidence and present 
its own case. 

True, the party called but three witnesses 
as against the 22 called by the Attorney 
General. However, its attorneys, Vito Mar- 
cantonio, a former Congressman, and John 
J. Abt, a former Federal official, shrewd and 
resourceful lawyers both, cross-examined the 
Attorney General’s witnesses exhaustively; 
nor did the party lack for means to sum- 
mon more witnesses than it did call. Of 
the 3 who appeared, 2 were heard in virtue 
of the Board's accommodation. One, 
John Gates, a former editor of the Daily 
Worker, after conviction under the Smith 
Act, was serving a sentence in the Federal 
prison at Atlanta when called, and the sec- 
ond, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn. since convicted 
on the same charge, was then on trial be- 
fore a Federal court in New Tork City. 

‘To procure Gates’ appearance in Wash- 
ington, the Board served a subpena upon 
the Director of Federal Prisons, who, of 
course, honored it; and to hear Miss Flynn, 
a hearing panel journeyed to New York City. 
Such was the character of the Board's effort 
to insure fairness to the party in its presen- 
tation of its case. 

What pattern of conduct was shown at 
this impartial hearing which amassed a 
transcript covering nearly 15,000 pages of 
oral testimony and hundreds of volumes of 
documentary evidence, most of it published 
by the party itself? The Board found the 
evidence overwhelming that the party's poli- 
cies and operations were dictated by the 
Soviet Union. Here are just a few of the 
proofs. 

At its founding, 1919, the party adopted 
as its own the monolithic structure of the 
Soviet Communist Party, including the sys- 
tem called democratic centralism, which 
vests all power in the leadership, and it 
accepted the program of world revolution 
proclaimed by the Communist International, 
the holding company through which the 
Soviet bosses controlled all Communist par- 
ties; it became a section of the Comintern, 

When, in the early years, factionalism 
caused divisions, the quarreling party lead- 
ers took their disputes to Moscow, submit- 
ting them to Josef Stalin for judgment, 
accepted his decisions and meted out the 
punishments he decreed. 

In line with Comintern policy and direc- 
tives, the party infiltered labor unions, for- 
eign language groups, and racial minorities, 
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striving to make them fronts for the planned 
revolution; among the Negro minority the 
program was carried to the extreme of send- 
ing American Negroes to Moscow and there 
training them in the revolutionary tech- 
niques by which, so they were told, they 
could foment civil war for the establishment 
in the South of a “black republic.” 

Soviet funds financed many of these 
moves, notably an infiltration of the United 
Mine Workers, which, happily, that union’s 
leadership beat back, and one of several of 
the party’s campaigns in which it offered a 
presidential ticket. 

The pattern was unfolded, not by outside 
observers, but by evidence from the party’s 
inner core, for nearly all the 22 witnesses 
who traced the pattern for the Attorney 
General. were ex-Communists, some once 
high in its hierarchy. 

They included a number who, under as- 
sumed names, shuttled back and forth be- 
tween New York and Moscow, reporting prog- 
ress to and taking orders from the Soviet 
or Comintern leaders. 

Some of those orders, when executed, 
slashed deep rents in the Nation's security. 
The testimony showed, for example, that a 
directive hatched in the Comintern head- 
quarters in Moscow during an interval of 
labor unrest in San Francisco, in 1934, was 
followed by the general strike which para- 
lyzed that great city, and that another such 
Comintern directive was followed by the San 
Prancisco waterfront strike of 1936. 

This calculated subversion of our national 
interest was not confined to peacetime, for 
the early years of World War II and the cold- 
war period found the operations stepped up. 
The interval of the Soviet-Americn alliance, 
it is true, marked a hiatus, but this served 
merely to emphasize that it was only when 
the American interest happened to parallel 
that of the Soviet Union that the party would 
give our interest its support. A Communist- 
inspired strike in a plant supplying war ma- 
terials to Britain—this is in the period of 
the Stalin-Hitler pact when Soviet policy 
supported Nazi Germany—showed that for 
the party the Soviet interest came first even 
when fascistically allied. Ballyhoo in the 
press of the party and Communist-front 
publications for the cynical Stockholm peace 
petition, launched in the cold-war interval 
when communism moved against our forces 
in Korea, testified that for the party the 
Soviet interest still stood first even when it 
sought to compromise our national honor. 

Had the pattern of Communist conduct 
developed at the hearing been exposed at the 
time the control bill was sent to Mr. Tru- 
man, he might, I think, have signed it in- 
stead of arguing, as he did in the veto mes- 
sage, that the bill would “not hurt the Com- 
munists * * * (but * * © help them.“ 
No one who had thoroughly studied the sub- 
version problem and understood it could 
have made such a statement. The controls 
Mr. Truman inveighed against apply square- 
ly to the conduct which the hearing exposed, 

Thus, against the free-wheeling journeys 
of subversives to world Communist conclaves 
there is erected a control barrier which for- 
bids any application for or use of a Passport 
by a member of the party or of a front group, 
under penalty of a maximum $10,000 fine or 
5 years in prison, or both. 

Against the infiltration of Government or 
of defense plants there is another barrier, 
which forbids Communists to seek or hold 
employment in either Government or defense 
Plants—in the case of front members the 
ban applies to Government employment 
only—with the same penalties in force. 

Against the foisting on the public of such 
Soviet propaganda as the Stockholm peace 
petition through supposedly disinterested 
publications, there is a requirement that all 
publications of the Communist Party and its 
fronts be labeled as Communist or front 


sponsored. All broadcasts so sponsored must 
be identified likewise. 

Discouraging the receipt of subsidies from 
world Communist sources or the interchange 
of such subsidies between the party and 
its fronts is a requirement for submission 
yearly by all such organizations to the At- 
torney General of financial statements, set- 
ting out all receipts and expenditures in 
such detail as he prescribes. 

Of paramount importance in the control 
system is the registration feature, actually 
a compulsory annual census. Under it, all 
officers and members of the Communist 
Party, together with officers of fronts— 
though not members—must register annu- 
ally with the Attorney General by name and 
address—the register to be made avatlable 
to the public. 

In arguing that the controls wouldn't 
harm the party, Mr. Truman, in the veto 
message, contended that the Federal Gov- 
ernment already denies Communists em- 
ployment in Government offices and in de- 
fense plants, and withholds passports from 
them. The statement is not quite correct. 
Applicants for such employment or for pass- 
ports are required to swear that they bate 
never belonged to organizations advocating 
forcible overthrow of the Government, it 
is true, but the Communists deny they 
advocate force and violence. Experience has 
shown that in these circumstances, enforce- 
ment, which depends on convictions for 
perjury, can be extremely difficult, In effact, 
juries are required to determine what was 
in a defendant’s mind when he took the 
oath. 

The control system cuts through these 

legal complexities. The defendant cannot 
make an issue of his concept of communism. 
The jury is not required to read his mind. 
The sole issue is his membership in the 
party, and on that point evidence procured 
through the FBI's undercover surveillance 
should be adequate. This matchlessly effi- 
cient agency recently estimated the party's 
strength down to the last of its 24,796 mem- 
bers, indicating that its count of Commu- 
nists is complete. 
But Mr. Truman carried his argument 
much further, for at one point in the veto 
message, he asserted that none of the con- 
trols could ever be enforced. Assuming, he 
said, that the party was found to be Soviet- 
dominated, that the courts upheld the find- 
ing, and that a board registration order 
thereupon became enforceable, he predicted 
that the party would then change its name. 
That done, he said, the Government would 
be left powerless unless it chose to proceed 
against the new organization, repeating what 
he described as the long, dreary proceedings, 
over and over. 

If Mr. Truman was right, the party, each 
time a registration order became final, would 
need only repeat the chameleon-like change 
to evade it, continuing the process until the 
Government dropped the proceedings in 
despair. Under his theory of the act, the 
balance between security and freedom would 
now be in danger of destruction, with the 
party in a position to frustrate all efforts to 
control it, while non-Communist organiza- 
tions writhed under the threat of being 
branded fronts. } 

Through statements of its highest officers 
and in those injunction suits I mentioned at 
the outset by which its members and friends 
tried to enjoin enforcement of the control 
system, the party has taken a different view. 
Its national chairman, Foster, in appearing 
before the Judiciary Committee, said that 
the party will never register, but he did not 
mention evasion or defiance. The comrade 
doubtless had in mind a penalty section of 
the act which Mr. Truman must have over- 
looked. 


As we have seen, any breach of the employ- 
ment and foreign travel barriers is punish- 
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able by a $10,000 fine and 5 years in prison, 
but these punishments enforce not these two 
controls alone but all controls of the act. 
Moreover, each day’s noncompliance with any 
Board order is declared a separate offense, so 
that 1 week’s noncompliance would see the 
fine mounting to $70,000 and the imprison- 
ment to 35 years. 

To what extent these penalties inhibited 
Foster from revealing how the party intended 
to avoid registration we can only surmise, 
for the record merely shows him stating the 
party would not register. 

We are not without clues to the party’s in- 
tentions, however, Injunction suits brought 
against the Board, in the one case by 103 
individuals, including Communists and non- 
Communists, and in another by the party 
itself, were quite revealing, not alone as to 
the party's intentions but on the deeper, 
underlying question whether the controls 
upset or maintain that balance between secu- 
rity and freedom which most of us desire. 

‘The 103 who brought their suit in the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia upon the Attorney General's 
announcement that he intended enforcing 
the act, included labor unionists and pro- 
fessional people among others, and they con- 
tended that the registrations, if ordered, 
would cause them irreparable harm. Some, 
said they, had already lost their jobs, clien- 
tele, and business opportunities in conse- 
quence of the Attorney General's announce- 
ment. 

How much they were actually Injured we 
shall never know, for, with their suit pend- 
ing, the Attorney General proceeded before 
the Board against the party itself, which 
then, before a three-judge statutory court, 
filed its own suit, superseding the other. 

Were you to read the party's case for a 
restraining injunction made by Messrs. Abt 
and Marcantonio, as I have, you might well 
conclude that freedom was lost. They and 
the party's national secretary, Gus Hall, said 
the act was spreading a miasma of fear. 

They described its purpose as the sup- 
pression of all political dissent; by legisla- 
tive flat, communism, they sald, had been 
declared political heresy. They said the 
party would be denied freedom to speak, 
publish, and assemble, Hall contending that 
on the mere enactment of the controls the 
party found itself hampered in recruiting 
members and raising funds. ‘ 

Many Americans have declined to become 
members or contribute gifts in fear that 
they will become subject to criminal taint,” 
said Hall, and he added that press and radio 
outlets for its programs were closing up 
while landlords were denying it rental of 
their meeting halls. 

The Attorney General did not undertake 
to answer all these claims, apparently doubt- 
ing the need. The text of the act was avail- 
able to the court, consisting of District 
Judges F. Dickinson Letts and David A. Pine, 
of the district court, and their senior, Judge 
David L. Bazelon, of the United States cir- 
cuit court, before which, incidentally, the 
party's appeal from the Board's finding is 
now pending. 

As we have seen, the act declares none of 
the conduct to be controlled criminal, pun- 


` ishment being imposed only for disobedience 


to orders of the Board. That the controls 
would expose the party's operations the At- 
torney General's counsel did not deny, nor 
did he dispute that the party might already 
be suffering from ill repute. He absolved the 
act as the cause of that suffering and thus 
made a point which is worth repeating here, 
for it goes to the heart of that question of 
security and freedom we are considering, and 
though made more than 3 years ago is valid 
today. . 

“The country is engaged in a struggle of 
global proportions against worldwide Com- 
munist aggression,” said the Attorney Gen- 
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eral's counsel. “This country’s Armed 
Forces are engaged against that aggression 
in Korea. The party attaches no signifi- 
cance to these facts, (but) further docu- 
mentation Is not necessary to make the ob- 
vious point that any ill repute in which the 
party is held is not the result of the act.” 

To that weighty argument for controls, 
the party made no reply, for the court, hav- 
ing considered the preliminary arguments, 
summarily denied the party an injunction, 
so the case did not go to trial. 

The party did, however, give some indica- 
tion of the course {t may follow should the 
Supreme Court find the act constitutional, 
the controls become enforceable, and the 
party nevertheless not register, as Foster 
declared it would not. 

No organization can register under the 
act and survive,“ said a sentence in the brief 
filed in the injunction case by Messrs. Abt and 
Marcantonio, and from this key statement 
Certain deductions may be drawn. 

The statement implies no intention on the 
part of the party leaders to undergo the possi- 
ble life terms in prison that could result 
from refusal to register, nor does it suggest 
the evasion envisaged by Mr. Truman. 
Prosecution would result here too. Taken 
in conjunction with Foster's declaration that 
the party will never register, it seems to me 
that the reasonable inference from the state- 
ment is that, should the controls be affirmed 
valid, the party will simply disband, 

How will the balance stand between secu- 
rity and freedom should the party dissolve 
and go out of business rather than live under 
the exposure which the controls provide? 
As for security, there can be no doubt that, 
considering the party's record, its dissolution 
Would remove a major security threat. 

But what of the arguments that the act 
riddles the Constitution by denying due 
Process and imposing thought. control? 
Would the party, by dissolving, in effect es- 
tablish its claim that freedom is being de- 
stroyed? 

The statutory court passed no judgment 
On any of the constitutional points raised 
by the party in its injunction suit. The 
Court refused a trial of the issues on the 
Well-established principle that the Board it- 
Self afforded an avenue of remedy which the 
Party should first exhaust. 

' The decision, itself, said no more than 
that, but Judge Bazelon, in a separate con- 
Curring opinion, defined the act and the 
Congressional purpose behind it in a state- 
Ment as clear and succinct as any I have yet 
Seen written about the act. Let me read you 
a few passages from that opinion before I 
Close. 

“The case before us crystallizes a conflict 
Of interest as critical as any which has ever 
Confronted this Nation. Plaintiffs would 
have us view it as an instance of liberty be- 
ing stified by arbitrary authority; of the 
Gemocratic process being undermined. It is 
Said that (plaintiff) has already been and 
Will be deprived of members and contribu- 
tions, of the good opinion of the public, 
freedom of speech and assembly; that these 
Alleged violations of constitutional rights 
Will deprive the Nation of those unpopular 
ideas of today which have so often in our 
history become the majority doctrine of 
tomorrow. 

“If there were no more to be said in the 
Matter, plaintiff's case would seem Over- 
Whelming.” 

But, said Judge Bazelon, “much more is 
involved,” and he went on: 

“Defendants (the Board and Attorney Gen- 
eral) contend that the act * * represents 
an attempt to balance the interest of liberty 
With the interest of the Nation in combat- 

what was believed to be a clear and 
Present danger to its security. Since it was 
felt that the label ‘political party’ should not 
used as a cloak to shield foreign-controlled 

Broups, the problem was how best to remove 
the cloak and yet leave unchecked any bona 
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fide participation in the political process, 
This Congress sought to meet.“ 

I am sure you all now recognize the con- 
trol act as the touchstone on this matter of 
whether freedom and security are in balance. 
To any who doubt that the act maintains 
that balance I commend the opinion of Judge 
Bazelon, 
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Report of Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» a statement 
which I issued yesterday dealing with 
the report of the Commission on For- 
eign Economic Policy. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: ; 
STATEMENT By SENATOR PRESCOTT BUSH, or 

CONNECTICUT 

The report of the Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy, with its recommendations 
for positive action to remove obstructions in 
the channels of world trade, is a stride for- 
ward toward a major objective staked out by 
President Eisenhower in his state of the 
Union message. He described that goal as 
“the creation of a healthier and freer system 
of trade and payments within the free 
world—a system in which our allies can earn 
their own way and our own economy can 
continue to flourish.” 

Achlevement of that goal is essential if 
we are to win the cold war and lay the 
foundations of a lasting peace. It will re- 
quire determined action by our allies as well 
as ourselves, as the Commission has empha- 
sized. If the other free nations sincerely 
desire to cooperate, and give satisfactory evi- 
dence of their intention to do so, I hope that 
the Congress and the executive departments 
will act promptly to carry out the Com- 
mission's proposals. 

Public interest has centered largely on the 
Commission's work in the area of tariff and 
trade policy. While this is understandable, 
it should not obscure the Commission's rec- 
ommendations in other fields which are of 
greater importance. 

In the broad picture, action taken in other 
fields than the tariff may be more effective 
in achieving the objective of stimulating 
trade in the free world. Of all the impedi- 
ments to trade which now exist, the Amer- 
ican tariff is among the least restrictive. 

The report includes proposals for— 

1. Continued participation by the United 
States, under the President's leadership, in 
trade agreements with other nations. 

2. A gradual lowering of American. tariffs, 
especially those in the highest ranges, on a 
carefully considered step-by-step basis, 

3. Amendment of the Buy American Act to 
place foreign and domestic producers on a 
mutually competitive basis in bidding for 
Government contracts. 

4. Simplification of administrative pro- 
cedures in the collection of customs and im- 
provement of tariff classifications. 

5. Stimulation of American private invest- 
ments in friendly nations by increasing in- 
centives both at home and abroad. 

6. Establishing the sound principle that, 
as a general rule, the United States will 
grant economic aid to other nations only 
when our own security ts involved. (For 
example, Korea, Formosa.) 
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7. Continued United States participation 
in technical-assistance programs in undevel- 
oped nations, with emphasis on our contri- 
bution of technical. knowledge instead of 
large sums of money. 

8. Removal of conditions which bring our 
domestic-agricultural programs, including 
rigid price supports, into conflict with foreign 
economic policy. 

9. Insuring an adequate supply of the raw 
materials needed by our expanding economy, 

10. Encouraging progress toward the con- 
vertibility of currencies. 

In connection with the Commission's rec- 
ommendations on the tariff, close attention 
should be given to the fact that they are 
subject to essential safeguards. The Com- 


mission has properly stressed the fact that 


the United States no longer is among the 
higher tariff countries in the world. The 
average level of our duties has been cut by 
50 percent, or more, in the past 20 years. 
The Commission has recognized that a care- 
ful approach must be made toward further 
reductions. 

Accordingly, the recommendations take 
into account the necessity of avoiding sud- 
den and severe shocks to communities with 
industries which are vulnerable to foreign 
competition. 

In my judgment, the Commission did not 
go far enough in its recommendation for 
meeting the problem raised by low wages in 
foreign countries. We should always keep 
in mind the necessity of maintaining the 
living standards of American working men 
and women, 

For this reason, Representative Jonn M. 
Vorys, of Ohio, and I joined in the following 
supplementary statement: 

“We believe that in negotiating trade 
agreements, our negotiators should consider 
not only substandard and depressed wage 
levels, as described in the Commission's re- 
port and in Mr. McDonald’s dissent, but also 
wage differentials, in order to protect Ameri- 
can labor.” 

Mr. Vorys and I also felt that the Com- 
mission should have regarded the mainte- 
mance of a strong industrial mobilization 
base as essential as the availability of raw 
materials. 

We therefore added the following state- 
ment to the appropriate section of the Come 
mission's report: 

“We believe the Commission should make 
definite recommendations on the security 
considerations involved in defense produc- 
tion facilities, as well as in the supply of raw 
materials. 

“Our productive power is our mightiest 
weapon in war. Defense plants and workers 
cannot be stockpiled. 

“Industries vital to our national defense 
should be maintained at reserve strength 
levels. ‘Tariff protection may be necessary. 
Other steps, such as placement of defense 
orders, may also be needed. There may be 
cases where such measures would be more 
effective for the industry concerned, and 
better for the economy, than import 
restrictions.” 

However, the report recommended the con- 
tinuation of certain safety valve provisions 
now contained in the Trade Agreements Act, 
These safeguards, if wisely administered, 
will Insure that increased imports desirable 
to help our economy and make our allies 
self-sus can be channeled so as to 
result in the most benefit and the least harm, 

The Commission's report will not satisfy 
those theorists who advocate unlimited free 
trade nor those who would have us return to 
extreme protectionism. I am confident, 
however, that it will have the support of the 
great majority of the people who favor a 
moderate approach. If adopted, the Com- 
mission's recommendations can make possi- 
ble the benefits of an increased flow of im- 
ports, with a consequent reduction and even- 
tual elimination of the need for foreign sid 
programs, and at the same time stimulate & 
strong and healthy domestic economy. 
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Federal Power Policy in the Rural 
Electric Systems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the text of 
a speech which I delivered before the 
12th annual meeting of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
at Miami, Fla., on January 11, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, it is 
an honor to be able to talk to you today 
about the rural electrification program in 
the United States. You have come long 

* distances. You will study and discuss and 
make policy for the coming year for the 
4 million rural consumers who get their 
power from REA borrowers, and particularly 
for the 3.5 million rural consumers who are 
the actual membership of your own asso- 
ciation, . You have assembled here in the 
finest of American traditions. You will get 
the facts. You will make your own deci- 
sions and prepare to push this great program 
forward regardless of the obstacles in your 
path. Some of those obstacles grow out of 
the difficulty of electrifying and serving re- 
mote rural areas, and others grow out of the 
greed of visionless interests who have always 
opposed your program. 

I can assure you that I am not come lately 
to my interest in your program. I have 
worked with you and for you in this pro- 
gram as long, I believe, as any person here. 

In 1933, when I was mayor of Charleston, 
President Roosevelt appointed me to the 
Public Works Administration Board. As a 
member of that board, I worked diligently 
for the promotion of the development of the 
Buzzard Roost project. Not only did I work 
for the development of REA projects in South 
Carolina, but I worked very closely with the 
then Secretary of the Interior Mr. Ickes for 
the development of this program throughout 
the United States. 

Following that, as chairman of the South 
Carolina Public Service Authority, I was ac- 
tive in the development of the plans for the 
Santee-Cooper project which was constructed 
under my administration. 

In 1939, when I became Governor of South 
Carolina, the REA was under the direction of 
several college presidents. Without casting 
reflection on the conscientious efforts of these 
fine gentlemen, it was obvious that the REA 
was not in the hands of men with the time 
or the background to cope with the problems 
of the farmers for whom this service was 
intended. It was my pleasure to recommend 
to the State legislature the first real REA 
cooperative law to be passed in South Caro- 
lina. As a matter of fact, it was one of the 
first of its kind in the Nation. 

When I came to the Senate in 1941, I took 
active part in the passage of a flood-control 
bill which created Clark Hill, In its incep- 
tion we tied in REA lines with the generating 
facilities to feed the lines. 

It has been through such developments as 
these that electric rates have been reduced 
all over the United States to the rural people 
who are able to live more comfortably as a 
result of cheaper power, 

None of the enemies of the ogram and 
few of its friends would have theught—i8 
years ago—that by 1953 we would have elec- 
trified 9 farms out of every 10 in this Nation; 
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that we would have built a great new indus- 
try worth over $2 billion; that we would have 
been able to create over a thousand farmer 
owned and controlled electric enterprises, lo- 
cally owned, locally controlled. And all of 
this without expense to any existing enter- 
prise, without sacrifice on the part of any- 
body except those nameless thousands of 
rural people who gave of their time and 
effort to bring power to the farms. This is 
a great achievement, It is an achievement 
of which any people and all people should 
be proud. I am proud of the part I have 
had in it. I know you are, or you would not 
be here today. 

Iam, in a sense, regretful that I have come 
today to talk to you about problems because 
I feel, as I know you do, that a program 
which has achieved as much as this one 
should have no major policy problems. You 
should be concerned with the normal tasks 
of fighting the brush in the rights-of-way, 
repairing storm damage, and expanding your 
capacity for even greater achievements, as 
farmers use of power grows. But you do have 
problems other than these operating prob- 
lems, You face the biggest challenge to the 
continued existence of your program in its 
short history. It is of this challenge that I 
must speak, 

I do not need to tell you that you can- 
not distribute power if you do not have it 
to distribute. I do not need to tell you 
how large a factor power costs are in your 
systems. Nor do I need to tell you that 
it is by all odds the biggest flexible cost 
item in your systems. 

I would remind you that over the years, 
since the inception of this program, the 
Congress of the United States has delib- 
erately and purposefully made efforts to 
provide you with a supply of low-cost power. 
It has done this in a number of ways. The 
REA act provides that loans may be made 
to build generation and transmission sys- 
tenis. The act has been interpreted to mean 
that you could generate your own power 
any time you could do so and make a saving. 
The Congress has provided the money to 
make that right to generate real, to make 
the right also an opportunity. As a result, 
in areas removed from Federal power mar- 
keting systems, you have been able to bar- 
gain realistically for lower rates, and your 
rates have come down steadily. You must 
never permit this right and opportunity to 
be impaired. If you do, you become the 
helpless appendages of your power supplier. 
I pledge you my utmost as long as I shall 
be a Member of the Congress in seeing that 
you have this right. 

There are dependable rumors that the 
administration’s request for REA loan funds 
for the coming year will be so low that 
acceptance of that low figure will effectively 
kill the generation and transmission pro- 
gram. This must not happen. 

The most serious threat to the rural elec- 
trification program in its history has 
emerged this year. This is the threat to 
your bargaining power, the power supply of 
many of your members, and the future power 
supply of the entire Nation. 

An industrial economy is an energy econ- 
omy. We produce by feeding energy 
through machines. Electricity is the most 
usable and flexible form of energy, and it 
is the form of energy with which we are 
concerned here today. If we are to make 
good the American promise of economic 
progress and rising levels of living for our 
own people, and if the systems serving the 
rural people are to survive, we must plan 
for ever-increasing quantities of electric 
power. This power will come from several 
sources, The best authorities believe that 
our future supply will come from the de- 
velopment of water-power sites, steam 
plants, diesel plants, and very shortly from 
atomic fission, 
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For two decades the Democrats pushed 
forward a tremendous program of water- 
power development. We built the great 
dams and transmission lines of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, turning an eco- 
nomically poor region into a progressive and 
rich region; we built Santee-Cooper, Clark 
Hill, Buggs Island, and many others; we 
harnessed the great rivers of the Northwest 
and poured out the energy which—added to 
the TVA supply—saved the lives of untold 
thousands of boys during the war and laid 
the basis for one of the most rapidly grow- 
ing economic areas in the United States; we 
supplied the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Corps of Engineers with the funds they used 
and are using to harness the rivers in the 
mountains and plains States of the West. 
Despite wartime shortages and the difficul- 
ties thrown in our way by men of little falth, 
we pushed forward one of the greatest 
wealth-creating programs in the history of 
this old planet. 

But we did more than this. Borrowing 
from our enlightened predecessors, particu- 
larly the great conservationists who grouped 
themselves around Theodore Roosevelt, we 
provided that these great natural resources 
should be made available to the people 
through the preference clause which gives 
the people through their nonprofit power 
systems the right to buy the power gener- 
ated. We not only provided for preference 
in the laws; we administered those laws 
honestly and saw that the preference right 
became real. We formed a great partnership 
between the people's local electric systems 
and the people's Federal power generating 
and transmission facilities. 

We didn’t talk a lot about that partner- 
ship because we just accepted it as the right 
way to do things, but it looks like we are 
going to have to talk about it now because 
some people in this administration are talk- 
ing about a partnership between local in- 
terests and the Federal Government. But 
when they speak of local interests, they are 
not using our dictionary. Heaven protect 
the American farmer from the partnership 
they have in mind. 

It is my sincere conviction that the part- 
nership between the Federal Government 
and the local rural systems is being de- 
stroyed and a new partnership of dubious 
extraction is being substituted for it. If you 
do not recognize this, if you permit your 
people to be bamboozled with cleverly phrased 
legal documents, and by all the other tricks 
available, your systems are in for serious 
trouble. At best your rates will go up, and 
you will lose your marginal systems; at worst 
only a handful of the most fortunately lo- 
cated and financed systems will survive. I 
know I can see what is coming. I only hope 
I can convince you that what I see is real 
because, if I can convince you, the worst will 
not happen. In a democracy we can prevent 
most evil if we can only foresee it in time 
to prevent its triumph. 

Let me give you an incomplete list of the 
fronts on which your power supply is being 
attacked: 

The first assault was upon appropriations 
for generation and transmission facilities for 
Federal power. 

The Interior appropriations bill provided 
funds for only 8 months for the continuing 
of the Southwestern Power Administration, 
and the language used by the House Interior 
Committee has been construed as ordering 
the Secretary of the Interior to abrogate the 
contracts between the rural electrics in the 
southwest and the SPA, This, in my opinion, 
is a repudiation of contracts between the 
Government and its people. The result of 
this repudiation is to jeopardize the financial 
solvency of many of your systems in the 
southwest. It also promises to deliver to 
the power companies the Federal power 
which they could not otherwise legally 
obtain. 
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In the same bill funds for the Southeastern 
Power Administration to deliver power to 
the southeastern rural electrics from Gov- 
ernment dams were slashed, and SEPA be- 
came practically a paper agency. All through 
the years here in the southeast, we have 
fought to develop our waterpower wealth 
against practically every propaganda trick 
that could be dreamed up. Then, once the 
dams were authorized, the battle began over 
who would get the power—the nonprofit 
preference customers or the very companies 
which had fought development. They have 
fought our transmission lines; they have 
enjoined us in the courts and forced the sale 
of one line in South Carolina; they have re- 
fused to wheel power. In other words, they 
have insisted that this power should not be 
developed as a public resource, and when ft 
has been developed, they have insisted that 
it be sold to them in order that they might 
levy a toll on the consumer and maintain 
their hold on generation facilities. 

The House of Representatives has voted to 
give away Niagara Falls to five private power 
companies with no preference clause. This 
bill, if passed by the Senate, would give away 
one of your greatest hydro sites. 

St. Lawrence power has gone to the State 
of New York with no preference protection. 

The situation in the Congress was bad last 
year, but the worst attacks came from ad- 
ministrative action. In May, Secretary of 
the Interior McKay withdrew the Depart- 
ment of the Interior; that is, he withdrew 
the Federal Government from the battle to 
get full development of the hydro power on 


the Snake River and recommended that the 


power sites on the upper Snake be turned 
over to the Idaho Power Co. The dams pro- 
posed by the Idaho Power Co. would develop 
only a small fraction of the power potential 
of the upper Snake compared to a Federal 
project at Hells Canyon, Moreover, under 
the tax-writeoff program Federal taxpayers 
will pay for the cost of at least 2 of the 3 
private power dams plus a fat bonus. Under 
the McKay program there will be a tragic 
loss of power from the Snake, and the cost 
of the uneconomic dams of the private com- 
Pany will be borne by the Federal Treasury 
anyway. 

The next greatest evidence of the renewed 
influence of the great private electric cor- 
Porations occurred after the Congress had 
left Washington last summer, In August 
the Secretary of the Interior, with the ap- 
proval of the President, issued a new power 
policy statement which is a wide departure 
from the policies of the last 50 years. The 
most significant feature of this policy was 


hidden behind a phrase which stated that 


the Department of the Interior denied any 
“utility responsibility“: in other words, it de- 
nied any responsibility for meeting the 
power needs of any areas. 

The true significance of this phrase showed 
up only later when it became apparent that 
it was to justify several actions, In the first 
Place, it freed the Department from planning 
Federal development of river basins in such 
& manner as to increase power supply to 
meet growing needs. You folks from the 
TVA and Missouri Basin areas know what 
that means. In the second place, it was to 
be used to justity Mr. Aandahl’s actions in 
insisting that in the future Interior will not 
only not build any steam plants to firm up 
the intermittent flow of energy fromitsdams, 
but that Interior will buy only enough steam 
power to firm up its hydro power to an aver- 
age water year. This decision has been made 
Without regard to the needs of the rural 
electric systems and without any regard for 
what it does to power costs or the finances 
of the Government. They did not decide 
that this limitation of electric sales would 
increase Government revenues or decrease 
expenses; they did not consider its effects 
on farmers’ electric supply; they only decided 
that as a result of brain-washing propaganda 
it was better to let them have their way. 
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A month later, in September, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior announced new criteria 
or rules for the marketing of power in the 
10-State Missouri Basin area. These cri- 
teria are cleverly written, but it didn’t take 
eight Philadelphia lawyers to see that they 
put into the rules many of the demands of 
the power companies over many years. In 
the first place, the new rules ordered the 
rural electric to show up 90 days later with 
a request for power. In the second place, it 
stated that any power the preference cus- 
tomers didn't contract for would be con- 
tracted away to the private companies on 
long-term contracts. In the third place, 
it warned the preference customers that 
if they tried to contract for enough power 
to keep the private companies from get- 
ting it, they would be severely penalized 
by so-called demand or capacity charges. In 
the fourth place, the new rules announced 
the intention of the Department of the In- 
terlor to abrogate the preference clause and 
sign long-term, nonrevocable power contracts 
with private power companies. 

There was & roar of anger from the Miš- 
souri Basin which is still turning hair gray in 
Washington. Of course, the power company 
representatives charged that the people in 
the Missouri Basin were not really angry 
about the new criteria, they “just didn’t un- 
derstand and were being agitated by disap- 
pointed Democrats.” Despite this smug de- 
nial, however, the tumult in the Missouri 
Basin didn’t subside. Senator Lancer held 
hearings on the matter. The Missouri Basin 
people poured protests in to their Represent- 
atives, the administration, and anybody else 
who would listen. As a consequence—I re- 
iterate—as a consequence of the cries of the 
farmers in the basin, as a result and only as 
& result of your organizing, Niring you some 
lawyers, and shouting from the housetops, 
the Department of the Interior made some 
concessions. They didn't postpone the 90- 
day deadline, but they said it wasn't really a 
deadline; it was just kind of, sort of, a dead- 
line. They did promise to hold back some 
power beyond your immednately foreseeable 
needs. They did yield ground. 

But do not be deceived. The Department 
of the Interior has insisted that it intends 
to abrigate preference on the basis of admin- 
istrative discretion, whatever that is, and 
sign away a part of your power supply. 


They also insist that they will not firm up 


power beyond an average water year, thereby 
severely limiting the amount of power avail- 
able to you. They intend to sell the low-cost 
secondary energy to the private power com- 
panies, The Interior, of course, insists that 
this is all for the good of the rural electrics, 
that it firms up the rights of the rural elec- 
trics, and I hope the amiable Administrator 
of REA will permit me to disagree with him 
when he told the House Interior Committee 
that he agrees with the Interior on this 
point. 

My friends, the marketing criteria for 
the Missouri Basin is a giveaway of the peo- 
ple’s energy resources and an abrogation of 
preference rights, Stick by your guns. Don't 
give up a kilowatt, and don't leave yourself 
at the mercy of any public officer or his dis- 
cretion where your clear legal rights are con- 
cerned, whether that administrator be an 
upright Republican or Democrat, or a creep- 
ing form of either. 

For 6 months now power has been pouring 
out of the plant at Clark Hill Dam on the Sa- 
vannah River between Georgia and South 
Carolina, pouring into the transmission lines 
of the Georgia Power Co. because no contract 
has been signed with the rural electrics. I 
am sure you know at least one of the sides 
to that story. The Georgia Power Co. in- 
sists that it will not wheel power to the 
rural electric cooperatives, but wants to buy 
the power at the bus bar. The rural elec- 
tric cooperatives have insisted that that 
power belongs to them under the preference 
clause and that they will have it at whatever 
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price. The Georgia cooperatives have ad- 
vised the Secretary of the Interior that they 
will fight this one right into the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Since this ap- 
pears to be a legal question, the Georgia co- 
operatives are following the proper course 
in going to the courts for a legal determi- 
nation. As usual, I support the course of 
government by law, I will oppose always any 
form of administration by edict of executive 
order. 

You are a great democratic force that has 
come out of rural America. United you are 
unbeatable regardless of the extent to which 
some sources pollute public opinion because 
you can purify it. Do not allow yourselves 
to be divided by partisan squabbles or by re- 
gional differences in your immediate needs, 
for in the long run you and the REA power 
programs set up to serve you will survive or 
die together. A man is not a friend of your 
program because he says he is or because 
somebody else says he is. Stick to the facts. 
Never mind the publicity tricks or smooth 
speeches. Stand by the old Biblical injunc- 
tion: By their works shall ye know them.” 


Reds Torture Women Prisoners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article from the Des Moines Register 
which was published by the International 
Latex Corp. in the New York Times, The 
article, written by Leland Stowe, director 
of Radio Free Europe's news and infor- 
mation service, tells of the conditions at 
Kistarcsa, Communist Hungary's infa- 
mous concentration camp for women. 

The article speaks for itself. I might 
only add that, during the 2 years I spent 
in Communist Hungary, I heard of many 
similar experiences. I am also reliably 
informed that several Hungarian ladies 
whom I knew there are today confined 
in this same camp. I can only pray that 
God will be with them in their misery. 

Conditions such as described here are a 
blot upon mankind, a blot which will re- 
main until that day when those prison 
doors everywhere behind the Iron Cur- 
tain are opened and the millions of Com- 
munist victims are once more restored to 
freedom. 

The article follows: 

Reps TORTURE WOMEN PRISONERS 
(By Leland Stowe) 

MUNICH, GERMANY.—At last the truth is 
out about the Communists’ women's con- 
centration camp at Kistarcsa, Hungary. 
Many hundreds of unfortunate women have 
been incarcerated there since 1946—without 
any court trial or sentence; with no intima- 
tion of how long they would be imprisoned. 
After the Budapest Reds’ security police, the 
AVH, took over Kistarcsa in May 1950, only 
four inmates were released during 3 years. 
Not one has ever escaped. Now a single sur- 
yivor has reached the West, and told a Radio 
Free Europe correspondent what any woman 
or girl—arrested by the satellite Communist 
police—can expect. 

Because she was Hungarian of German 
descent, Gerda Kohler was sent to 5 years 
of slave labor in Russia in 1944. On her 
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return, still In her 20's, the Reds threw her 
into Kistarcsa. A few weeks ago they began 
releasing a few prisoners—part of the Com- 
munists’ current “soft face“ policy. 

DULL, BROKEN VOICE 


This is how Gerda Kohler is able to re- 
veal what really lies behind the Soviet- 
satellites’ new soft“ faces. She tells it in 
a dulled. broken voice. For 9 years she clung 
to life in order to rejoin her mother. She 
reached West Germany 48 hours after her 
mother died from prolonged anxlety over her 
only daughter. 

Before her release the AVH (Hungary's 
dreaded twin of Russia's MVD) made Gerda 
Kohler sign an oath that she would never 
tell anything she had seen in Kistarcsa. 

“If you do, you will get 10 years’ impris- 
onment,” warned the AVH. “We can find 
you easily enough in East Germany.” But 
Gerda was determined to escape from the 
Soviet zone, and did. \ 

“We lived in one small room, from 20 to 
80 women,” Gerda says. “As soon as the 
AVH took over, its windows were nailed 
and painted. We could never see the sky. 
There was only one tiny slit, high up, for 
ventilation. They let us out for fresh air 
only twice a day for half an hour. They 
took away all good mattresses.” 

NO VISITORS 

“For a whole year no one could have a 
single visitor. Then we could have one vis- 
itor once a month—for 10 minutes. But we 
stood behind bars on one side; the visitors 
behind other bars 4 feet away; armed 
guards beside them and behind us. Then, 
from late in 1952—no more visitors. No 
more letters also. Once a month we could 
write eight lines on a card—no more. 

“The women in Kistarcsa are from 18 
years old upward. The oldest woman I knew 
was 75, but we could never talk with those 
in the other cells. You ask what crimes 
they had committed? I never met one 
woman who had committed any crime. 
Many are there because some relative escaped 
to the West; or because they had friends 
whom the Reds’ police regard as enemies. 
Some are the wives or widows of former 
cabinet ministers. One of these is Nora 
Solyom. She has no news of her two chil- 
dren since 1950. The wife of former Presi- 
dent Szalasi is now a prisoner for 9 years. 
A Countess Bethien is there—I don’t know 
her first name.” 

ARRESTED AT BORDER 


“Monica Esterhazy, of the famous Ester- 
hazy family, was in our room. She is 23, 
They imprisoned her for saying publicly: 
These conditions can't last forever.“ Eliza- 
beth Donacz never even made a remark like 
that. Her crime was returning from Ger- 
many in 1945 to visit her mother. At the 
border they arrested her. 

“The same happened to a number of our 
cellmates—including one who is a natural- 
ized Belgian citizen. You remember the 
Hungarian skating champion, Kekesi and Ede 
Kiraly? All four of their parents are in 
Prison because they fled to the West. Maria 
Kovac’s fiance did this. Now she is in her 
4th year in Kistarcsa. 

“But these are among the lucky ones, as I 
Was. Magdalena Kaufman was arrested for 
trying to get a yisa at the United States con- 
sulate in Budapest. They put her in solitary 
confinement for 6 months. When they 
brought her into our room she was a wreck 
of skin and bones, screaming and sobbing. 
Her eyes were wild with terror. The guards 
laughed at her and said: ‘Why don't you 
write to Truman and ask him to get you 
out?’ When I left Magdalena was still 
there.” 

BEATEN BY GUARDS 

“In October 1952 Maria Czido broke out at 
mealtime in a loud voice: “This food stinks.’ 
AVH guards took her away. Later that night 
they dumped her in our room. She was 
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bleeding from her nose and mouth; her 
clothes almost torn off; her fingers swollen 
from some torture instrument. She was 
black and blue where they had kicked her in 
the stomach. Nobody gave her any medi- 
cal care. She lay on her bunk until she 
could manage to crawl. She has a wander- 
ing mind. She will never be really sane 
again.” 

Many women in Kistarcsa sought death as 
their only escape. “Some swallowed pins, 
needles or spoons,” Gerda Kohler reports. 
“They used anything which might possibly 
end their lives. One thing I never could 
understand. The AVH would torture women 
to the very margin of death—but whenever 
they tried suicide the same Red fends did 
everything to prevent them from dying. 
Their victims were forbidden to tell any- 
thing about what the guards did to them. 
They were in such anguish and terror I 
never knew one who dared describe the tor- 
tures she had endured.” 


MEANINGLESS GESTURE 


These things happened—and continue to 
happen—to women who had never com- 
mitted anything faintly resembling crimes 
as they are inscribed in civilized statutes of 
the law. Does the Red regimes’ new ‘soft 
face’ mean that systemized brutality and 
sadism have been ended or appreciably re- 
duced in hundreds of satellite prisons and 
slave camps? From Stockholm down to 
Istanbul Radio Free Europe's news and in- 
formation staffs interview almost every 
escapee from the curtain countries. 


Not a single refugee has yet turned up 


offering evidence that the Reds’ secret police 
torture system has been reformed or relaxed. 
Among several millions of prisoners only a 
tiny fraction has benefitted in ‘show-window’ 
amnesties. Only a slight sampling of the 
most innocuous and obviously harmless pris- 
oners, as at Kistarcsa, have been released. 

Gerda Kohler spent 8 years—one-fourth of 
her life to date—imprisoned or at slave labor 
solely because- her parents, although Hun- 
garian by birth, were of German descent. 
Just as her release was being prepared 60 
new women prisoners were delivered at Kis- 
tarcsa. They were all put in irons and 
placed in solitary confinement immediately. 

The Soviet-Communists* “soft face“ 18 
merely a mask to impress gullible outsiders— 
people who can hear Gerda Kohler's first- 
hand experience and still remark: “But do 
you think it’s possible that such things 
still happen?" 

There seems to be no answer for these 
gullible people. 


On Ukrainian Independence 
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or 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include the following state- 
ment which I made on the occasion of a 
mass meeting, sponsored by the Ukrain- 
ian organizations of New York, to com- 
memorate the 36th anniversary of the 
Ukrainian declaration of independence, 
Sunday, January 24: 

As Americans of Ukrainian descent gather 
throughout the country today to commemo- 
rate the short-lived Ukrainian National Re- 
public, it is fitting that we, here in the 
capital of the free world rededicate ourselves 
to the proposition that freedom is the right 
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of all nations, and that we again pledge our 
utmost support towards that ultimate goal. 

In New York City, today, Americans of 
Ukrainian descent have gathered for a giant 
mass meeting on the 36th anniversary of the 
Ukrainian declaration of independence. 

The Ukrainian National Republic was s 
noble foundation for a free nation in a world 
slowly being overrun by aggressor nations. 
The Ukrainian National Republic resisted 
these forces with courage and valiance born 
of love of liberty. But alas, the foundling 
republic fell before the Communists in 1922. 

Since that time many other nations dedi- 
cated to freedom have fallen. But, like the 
Ukrainian people, the people of these na- 
tions still are imbued with the love of lib- 
erty. And they are determined that this 
liberty shall be regained. 

The free world has pledged that its moral 
and economic power will be used in this 
fight. The Eisenhower administration has 
affirmed its dedication to peaceful liberatlon 
of those oppressed nations. 

As long as the love of liberty burns In the 
hearts of men such as the Ukrainians gath- 
ered in meeting today, the prospects for 3 
return to self-government and a return for 
the respect of the dignity of man will not 
dle. 


Remarks by Benjamin Franklin on the 
Salaries of Public Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr, Speaker, one of 
the wisest men who ever served 
country was Benjamin Franklin and now 
since this relief bill for Congressmen 18 
now being discussed, it will do no harm 
to present the speech of Mr. Pranklin in 
the Constitutional Convention at Phila- 
delphia, in 1787. The commonsense 
therein expressed is as vital today as it 
was on the day he made these utter- 
ances. Here follows the speech: 

DANGERS OF A SALARIED BUREACRACY 
(By Benjamin Franklin) 


It- is with reluctance that I rise to ex- 
press a disapprobation of any one article of 
the plan for which we are so much obl 
to the honorable gentlemen who laid it be- 
fore us. From its first reading I have borne 
a good will to it, and, in general, wish it 
success, In this particular of salaries to the 
executive branch, I happen to differ; and, 
as my opinion may appear new and 
chimerical, it is only from a persuasion that 
it is right, and from a sense of duty, that 
I hazard it. The committee will judge of my 
reasons when they have heard them, and 
their judgment may possibly change mine. 
I think I see inconveniences in the appoint- 
ment of salaries; I see none in refusing them, 
but, on the contrary, great advantages. 

Sir, there are two passions which have 4 
powerful influence in the affairs of men. 
These are ambition and avarice—the love 
of power and the love of money. Separately. 
each of these has great force in prompt- 
ing men to action; but, when united in 
view of the same object, they have, in many 
minds, the most violent effects. Place before 
the eyes of such men a post of honor, that 
shall, at the same time, be a place of profit 
and they will move heaven and earth to ob- 
tain it. The vast number of such places It 
is that renders the British Government 80 
tempestuous, The struggles for them are 
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the true source of all those factions which 
are perpetually dividing the nation, distract- 
ing its councils, hurrying it sometimes into 
fruitiess and mischieyous wars, and often 
compelling a submission to dishonorable 
terms of peace, 

And of what kind are the men that will 
strive for this profitable preeminence, 
through all the bustle of cabal, the heat 
of contention, the infinite mutual abuse of 
parties, tearing to pleces the best of char- 
acters? It will not be the wise and mod- 
erate, the lovers of peace and good order, 
the men fitted for the trust. It will be 
the bold and the violent, the men of strong 
passions and indefatigable activity in their 
selfish pursuits. These will thrust them- 
selves into your Government and be your 
rulers. And these, too, will be mistaken 
in the expected happiness of their situa- 
tion, for their vanquished competitors, of 
the same spirit, and from the same motives, 
will perpetually be endeavoring to distress 
their administration, thwart their measures, 
and render them odious to the people. 

Besides these evils, sir, though we may 
set out in the beginning with moderate sal- 
aries, we shall find that such will not be 
of long continuance, Reasons will never 
be wanting for proposed augmentations; 
and there will always be a party for giving 
more to the rulers, that the rules may be 
able, in return, to give more to them. Hence, 
as all history informs us, there has been in 
every state and kingdom a constant kind 
of warfare between the governing and the 
governed; the one striving to obtain more 
for its support, and the other to pay less. 
And this has alone occasioned great cun- 
Vulsions, actual civil wars, ending either in 
dethroning of the princes or enslaving of 
the people. 

Generally, indeed, the ruling power car- 
Ties its point, and we see the revenues of 
Princes constantly increasing, and we see 
that they are never satisfied, but always 
in want of more. The more the people are 
discontented with the oppression of taxes, 
the greater need the prince has of money 
to distribute among his partisans, and pay 
the troops that are to suppress all resist- 
ance, and enable him to plunder at pleasure. 
There is scarce a king in a hundred who 
Would not, if he could, follow the example 
Of Pharach—get first all the people's money, 
then all their lands, and then make them 
and their children servants forever. It will 
be said that we do not propose to estab- 
lish kings. I know it. But there is a nat- 
ural inclination in mankind to kingly gov- 
ernment. It sometimes relieves them from 
aristocratic domination. They would rather 
have 1 tyrant than 500. 
the appearance of equality among citizens, 
and that they lke. 

I am apprehensive, therefore, perhaps too 
apprehensive, that the government of the 
States may, in future times, end in a mon- 
archy. But this catastrophe, I think, may 
be long delayed, if in our proposed system 
We do not sow the seeds of contention, fac- 
tion, and tumult, by making our posts of 
honor places of profit. If we do, I fear that, 
though we employ at first a number and not 
& single person, the number will, in time, be 
set aside; it will only nourish the fetus of a 

g (as the honorable géntleman from 
Virginia very aptly expressed it), and a king 
Will the sooner be set over us. 

It may be imagined by some that this is a 
Utopian idea, and that we can never find 
men to serve us in the executive departments 
Without paying them well for their services. 
I conceive this to be a mistake. Some exist- 
ing facts present themselves to me which in- 
Cline me to a contrary opinion. The high 
Sheriff of a county in England is an honor- 
able office, but it is not a profitable one. It 

Tather expensive and, therefore, not sought 
tor. But yet it is executed, and well exe- 
Cuted, and usually by some of the principal 


It gives more of- 
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gentlemen of the county. In France the of- 
fice of counselor, or member of their judi- 
ciary parliament, is more honorable. It is, 
therefore, purchased at a high price; there 
are, indeed, fees on the law proceedings, 
which are divided among them, but these 
fees do not amount to more than 3 percent 
on the sum paid for the place. Therefore, 
as legal interest there is 5 percent, they, 
in fact, pay 2 percent for being allowed to 
do the judiciary business of the nation, 
which is, at the same time, entirely exempt 
from the burden of paying them any salaries 
for their services. 

Ido not, however, mean to recommend this 
as an eligible mode for our judiciary depart- 
ment. I only bring the instance to show 
that the pleasure of doing good and serving 
their country, and the respect such conduct 
entitles them to, are sufficient motives with 
some minds to give up a great portion of 
their time to the public, without the mean 
inducement of pecuniary satisfaction. 

Another instance is that of a respectable 
society who haye made the experiment and 
practiced it, with success now more than a 
hundred years. I mean the Quakers. It is 
an established rule with them that they are 
not to go to law, but in their controversies 
they must apply to thelr monthly, quarterly, 
and yearly meetings. Committees of these 
sit with patience to hear the parties, and 
spend much time in composing their differ- 
ences. In doing this they are supported by 
a sense of duty and the respect paid to use- 
fulness. It is honorable to be so employed, 
but it was never made profitable by salaries, 
fees, or perquisites. And indeed, in all cases 
of public service, the less the profit the 
greater the honor. 

To bring the matter nearer home, have we 
not seen the greatest and most important of 
our offices, that of general of our armies, 
executed for 8 years together, without the 
smallest salary, by a patriot whom I will not 
now offend by any other praise; and this, 
through fatigues and distresses, in common 
with the other brave men, his military 
friends and companions, and the constant 
anxieties peculiar to his station? And shall 
we doubt finding 3 or 4 men in all the United 
States with public spirit enough to bear sit- 
ting in peaceful council, for, perhaps, an 
equal term, merely to preside over our civil 
concerns, and see that our laws are duly exe- 
cuted? Sir, I have a better opinion of our 
country. I think we shall never be without 
a sufficient number of wise and good men to 
undertake and execute well and faithfully 
the office in question. 

Sir, the saving of the salaries that may at 
first be proposed is not an object with me. 
The subsequent mischiefs of proposing them 
fre what I apprehend. And therefore it is 
that I move the amendment. If it be not 
seconded or accepted, I must be contented 
with the satisfaction of having delivered my 
opinion frankly and done my duty. 


Personal Income-Tax Exemptions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill which provides each 
single taxpayer a minimum income-tax 
exemption of $3,500 and each married 
taxpayer a minimum of $5,000. 

In presenting this proposal, I have 
several purposes in mind. One of these 
is to give recognition to the fact that 
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present exemptions are far below what 
is necessary to insure a minimum decent 
standard of living. Before we deliber- 
ately set out to tax family income, we 
ought at least to recognize that there is 
a minimum below which family income 
should not be taxed, My bill gives such 
recognition. 

To those of you may think my pro- 
posal somewhat radical, I ask you to re- 
call that under the Revenue Acts of 
1913 and 1916 exemptions were $3,000. 
and $4,000. Taking into account the 
great changes in the cost of living since 
that time, my proposal is only a mild 
equivalent of the exemptions enjoyed 
four decades ago. 

I also call to your attention that many 
taxpayers with low income are paying 
very substantial hidden excise taxes in- 
to the treasuries of the State and Fed- 
eral governments. If we are going to 
have excises at all, it is inevitable that 
they will fall hardest on the low income 
group. The least we can do is to relieve 
them from the heavy burden of income 
taxes. 

Another reason for my bill is to get 
the Federal Government more and more 
away from taxing low incomes, The 
States are finding it progressively more 
difficult to raise sufficient revenue to sup- 
port State and local government—the 
bulwark of our democracy. Let us give 
them a chance, 

Still another point is that my proposal 
will relieve the Bureau of Internal Rey- 
enue from great administrative burdens 
and also lighten the task of millions of 
employers and low income taxpayers. If 
the exemptions proposed by me were 
adopted, the Bureau could devote its 
efforts as it should to ferret out the large 
income taxpayers who are avoiding mil- 
lions of dollars of taxes every year. At 
the same time, the small mill owner and 
shopkeeper will be relieved of the nec- 
essity and expense of computing his em- 
ployees’ taxes. 

Finally, I know of no other opportu- 
nity that this Congress will have which 
could do more to prevent a depression 
than this proposal of mine. As a reces- 
sion approaches or grows deeper with 
a tendency to become a real depression, 
it is important that money be placed or 
left in the hands of potential consumers. 
That means the millions of low income 
families. Instead of bringing money to 
Washington and then dispersing it to 
the States, let us leave it where it is. 
Let the people spend their own money. 
This proposal will leave billions in their 
hands which otherwise they will lose to 
Uncle Sam. 


Surplus Food Demands High Within State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the following 
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article published in the Clarksburg Ex- 
ponent, Clarksburg, W. Va., January 22, 
1954, giving a report from the West Vir- 
ginia Department of Public Assistance 
as to the increased demand for surplus 
food by the unemployed in my State: 
SURPLUS Poop DEMANDS HIGH WITHIN Srarx 
THIRTY CARLOADS OF CANNED BEEF AND 25 
CARLOADS OP BUTTER GIVEN TO NEEDY 


CHARLESTON, January 21.—Coal-mine un- 
employment has helped swell the demand 
for surplus food obtained from the Federal 
Government and distributed free to needy 
families in West Virginia. 

It was learned from the department of 
public assistance today that about 30,000 
persons in West Virginia now are receiving 
monthly allotments. of surplus food. This 
is an increase of some 10,000 over a year ago. 

The heaviest demand is in coal field areas, 
where employment is down. In addition to 
unemployed miners, the rolls of surplus food 
recipients also include many miners unable 
to provide for their families otherwise on 
only 2 or 3 days of work each week. * 

Department of Mines figures show average 
employment in West Virginia's coal industry 
last year was 75,965, down from an average 
of 92,713 miners employed through the pre- 
vious year. 

The DPA’s division for distribution of 
Government donated foods, headed by Wil- 
liam Waggy, is the State agency responsible 
for distribution in West Virginia of food re- 
ceived from the Federal Government's sur- 
plus warehouses. 

Waggy explains, however, that the actual 
distribution to recipients is handled by pri- 
vate welfare agencies, chiefly the Salvation 
Army. 

He said the Salvation Army has been active 
in food distribution at Charleston, Willlam- 
son, Logan, Welch, Bluefield, Beckley, Clarks- 
burg, Fairmont and Morgantown. The same 
organization also is beginning such work at 
Wheeling, Huntington and Parkersburg. 

Other agencies aiding in the food distri- 
bution include the Open Door Mission and 
the Mountain Mission, both in Charleston. 

Food distributed under the program in- 
cludes canned beef, powdered milk, butter 
and cheese. 

Waggy reported that 30 railroad carloads 
of canned beef and 25 carloads of butter 
were distributed in West Virginia in the 4 
months from September through December 
last year. 

Under the distribution procedure In effect, 
the Salvation Army or other private agency 
makes up lists of applicants for food and 
submits the lists to the DPA for approval. 


Congressman Polk Urges the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Ohio as the Site for 
the Location of the United States Air 
Force Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. POLK 


OF ONIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


mas 8 4 885 Speaker, under unan- 
nsen extend my remarks in 
ma Recorp, I insert a copy of a letter 
ave sent to Mr. Harold E. Talbott, 
Secretary of the Air Force, suggesting 
and recommending that the United 
States Air Force Academy be located in 
the Sixth Congressional District of Ohio. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1954. 
Hon. HaroLp E. TALBOTT, 
Secretary of the Air Force, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Tal orr: May I respectfully sug- 
gest and recommend to you the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Ohio for the location 
of the new United States Air Force Academy. 

The area of which I speak and to which 
I wish to call your attention comprises nine 
counties in south-central and southwestern 
Ohio; namely, Adams, Brown, Clermont, 
Fayette, Highland, Pickaway, Pike, Ross, and 
Scioto Counties. Four of these counties, 
Adams, Brown, Clermont, and Scioto, border 
the Ohio River and each of these four coun- 
ties have an ample expanse of water for sea- 
planes. In fact all types of amphibious alr- 
craft can take off and land on expanses of 
water far smaller in area than that offered 
by the Ohio River from Portsmouth, Ohio, to 
Cincinnati. 

There are many other features of this area 
which make it exceptionally desirable as 
the location for the new Air Force Academy. 
I wish to enumerate a few of these advan- 
tages we in southern Ohio have to offer, 

First, as mentioned above, we have ample 
and satisfactory water areas for seaplanes 
and all types of amphibious aircraft. 

Second, the southern Ohio counties com- 
prise an area that is free from tornadoes 
and other serious air-current disturbances. 

Third, this is an area comparatively free 
from fogs as the elevations in most of the 
area between the Scioto and Miami Rivers 
and north of the Ohio River range from 800 
feet to 1,000 feet elevation. 

Fourth, the claimate is equable, but one 
providing sufficient variations in weather to 
give student pilots experience in flying under 
both good and bad weather conditions. 

Fifth, we are far enough from large cities 
and densely populated areas to eliminate fly- 
ing hazards over metropolitan areas. The 
nearest large cities are Cincinnati and Co- 
lumbus and parts of the Sixth District are 
more than 100 miles distance from both Cin- 
cinnati and Columbus. 

Sixth, there is presently no commercial alr- 
field in the district. 

Seventh, seven United States highways 
traverse the district, United States High- 
ways 50 and 52 cross the district from east 
to west; United States Highways 23, 62, and 
68 extent from north to south; and United 
States Highways 22 and 35 traverse a part 
of this region in diagonal directions. Con- 
sequently, all parts of the Sixth District are 
easily accessible for motor car, bus, and truck 
transportation. In addition, all parts of the 
district are well served by railroad trans- 
portation, 

Elghth, ample electric power facilities and 
ample supplies of water can be provided at 
many locations within the nine counties to 
which I refer. 

Ninth, the cities of Cincinnati and Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, provide cultural and recren- 
tional facilities of the highest type. In both 
cities are located several colleges and univer- 
sities nationally recognized as among the 
best in the country and the facilities of 
these educational institutions would be 
available for use by students at the Air Force 
Academy. 

Tenth, this area is near enough to Wright 
Air Force Base, where experimental aircraft 
work is carried on to enable students to avail 
themselves of these Government experi- 
mental laboratories. It is also near General 
Electric's new experimental jet engine labora- 
tories at Cincinnati, and furthermore Lock- 
bourne Air Porce Base adjoins this district 
on the north. In fact, a part of the land now 
owned by the Government at Lockbourne 
Alr Base lies within the borders of Pickaway 
County. 
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I believe you will find upon thorough in- 
vestigation that no State can offer so many 
advantages for the location of the United 
States Air Force Academy as this area in the 
southern and southwestern part of Ohio. 
Certainly it would be a very fitting and proper 
tribute to Wilbur and Orville Wright to lo- 
cate the new academy in Ohio and in the 
Sixth Congressional District. 

Before making your final decision I hope 
you will fully evaluate and verify my argu- 
ments in favor of locating the new Academy 
in the area I represent. 

Sincerely yours, 
James G. POLK, 
Member of Congress. 


County Judges and Commissioners Asso- 
ciation of Texas Opposed to Sale of 
National Forests to Private Interests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JACK B. BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following cer- 
tifled copy of resolution No. 3 as adop 
by the County Judges and Commissioners 
Association of Texas at their annual 
convention in Dallas, Tex., December 6- 
9, 1953: 

“Whereas the Federal Government with the 
prior approval of the Texas Legislature estab- 
lished in 1936 the Angelina, Davy Crockett 
Sam Houston, and Sabine National Forests in 
east Texas for the purpose of demonstrating 
scientific reforestation, protection, cultiva- 
tion, and harvesting of pine timber from cut 
over land; and 

“Whereas these forest lands consisting of 
650,000 acres (less than four-tentha of 1 per- 
cent of Texas) were at that time very nearly 
worthless and producing no revenue, but 
have become under national-forest manage- 
ment beautiful forests of pine, yielding rich 
harvests of 100 million board feet per year: 
and 

“Whereas these national forests constitute 
the greatest public recreation area left in 
Texas, abounding in game and fish, with 445 
miles of fishing streams, 752 acres of lakes 
and numerous free camp and picnic sites 
with shelters, swimming, boating, and other 
facilities, and are enjoyed by hundreds of 
thousands of Texas citizens who hunt, fist 
and play there each year; and 

“Whereas the national-forest lands which 


are unfenced are open free of charge for 


grazing cattle of the citizens living in those 
areas or may be fenced and leased for a 
rental, helping many local residents to gain 
a livelihood; and 

“Whereas the National Forest Service has 
built-and maintains many hundreds of miles 
of excellent forest roads at no expense to t 
counties in which these forests lie; and em- 
ploys hundreds of Texas citizens in 
protection, planting, marking, road building 
and other activities; and 

“Whereas many local citizens of the coun” 
ties where these forests are located are en- 
gaged in the cutting, hauling, and milling 
of the timber and pulpwood sold to the pub- 
lic each year; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government pays x 
the respective counties containing nations 
forests each year for public roads and school. 
25 percent of the gross receipts from the gale 
of timber in lieu of property taxes on 
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land by counties and school districts 
amounting to $510,774 in 1952 and $475,317 
in 1953, or on an average more than 4 times 
what the forests would have yielded in 
county and school taxes if privately owned; 
and 

“Whereas, legislation is being proposed in 
tome quarters, supported by selfish interests 
seeking these valuable forests for their own 
use, which would ask the Congress of the 
United States to dispose of our east Texas 
national forests under the guise of paying 
Off the national debt: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the County Judges and Com- 
missioners Association of the State of Texas 
in convention assembled at Dallas, Tez., this 
the 9th day of December 1953— 

That we believe the sale of our national 
forests In Texas to private interests would 
be unwise and against the best interests of 
the economy and welfare of the people of 
this State and the United States; and we do 
Teepectfully urge our United States Senators 
and all Members of Congress from Texas to 
Oppose any legislation which would result 
in the sale of our east Texas national forests.” 

I, T. B. Ellison, secretary-treasurer of the 

` County Judges and Commissioners Associa- 
tion of Texas, do hereby certify that the 
above and foregoing is a true and correct 
copy of Resolution No. 3 passed at the asso- 
Clation’s annual convention held in Dallas, 
Tex., December 6-9, 1953, 

Given under my hand and seal of office 
this 15th day of January, A. D. 1954. 

T. B. ELLISON, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 


It's Sounder To Nip Ill-Advised Treaties in 
the Bud Than To Erase Them Later 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit the following editorial from the Sat- 
urday Evening Post of January 25, 1954, 
for insertion in the RECORD; 

Iris Sounper To N. ILL-ADVISED ‘TREATIES IN 
THE BUD THAN To Enast THEM LATER 

In their efforts to fob off the Bricker 
amendment to forbid the negotintion of 
treaties which would override American do- 
Mestic law, State Department functionaries 

to some queer arguments. For ex- 
ample, Assistant Secretary Thruston B. Mor- 
ton in a speech at Kingsport, Tenn., declared 
that there was really nothing to worry about 
use “the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives can erase a treaty of any kind by 
Passing a bill to that effect.“ He added that 
even if Congress didn't go that far the 
American people had the whole affair in their 
hands because by casting ballots on election 
day the American people can vote in those 
whom they want to conduct their foreign 
affairs, as well as vote out those with whom 
they are dissatisfied. No ill-advised treaty— 
should it by some rare chance slip through 
the many checks designed to prevent it— 
Could for long withstand the wrath of the 
People. 

Mr. Morton apparently did not mention 
executive agreements, which would also be 
Controlled by the Bricker amendment. If he 
had done so, it might have occurred to him 
that the people have already voted out of 
Office the administration which did its coun- 

such poor service at Yalta and Potsdam. 
Nevertheless, the fruits of Yalta and Pots- 
are still on the books. The Russians 
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have the Kurile Islands, and even if Congress 
should take Mr. Morton's hint and erase 
these agreements, it is hard to believe that 
the United States could undo the damage 
without war. 

The State Department's principal argu- 
ment against the Bricker amendment is that 
it would disrupt orderly negotiation with 
foreign countries. To our way of thinking, 
American relations with foreign countries 
would become completely chaotic if the rep- 
resentatives of the nations with which we 
were negotiating were faced with the possi- 
bility that the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives might erase the treaty they were 
negotiating, should some American dema- 
gogue raise a storm against it. 


The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 19, 1954, a splendid editorial 
appeared in the Albany Herald, Albany, 
Ga., written by its editor and publisher, 
Hon, James H. Gray. 

This editorial is entitled “Restraining 
Treaty Powers,” and endorses the Bricker 
amendment. 

An endorsement of the Bricker amend- 
ment in my section is not unusual, This 
editorial is outstanding, however, because 
of the brevity and the ability of its au- 
thor to so clearly present the true issues 
in so few well-chosen words. The edi- 
torial is as follows: 

RESTRAINING TREATY POWERS 


Senator KNOwraxp's statement that a 
compromise will “probably be reached“ be- 
tween the White House and Congress on the 
question of the Bricker amendment is en- 
couraging. There has been a concerted ef- 
fort, by some so-called liberal parties, to 
make a political football of this issue. Actu- 
ally, the matter goes beyond partisan politics, 
It has been an honest effort to define the 
proper spheres of treaties and executive 
agreements, as the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee recognized when it recommended the 
adoption of Senator Bricker's proposal. 

For some time now people who were aware 
of the trend of government by treaty—that 
is, doing things through the treaty power 
which could not otherwise be done because 
of constitutional limitations—have been 
pressing for this kind of amendment. Fore- 
most among proponents for limiting the 
powers of treaties and executixe agreements 
has been the vast majority of lawyers of the 
country—men who by training and by prac- 
tice know about laws and their effects. The 
American Bar Association for some years 
has pointed to the dangers to American free- 
doms and rights embodied in the deadly 
leveling philosophy of some of the proposed 
United Nations treaties. 

Another group of people who saw danger 
in the growing concept of government by 
treaty—and spurred by a State Department 
dictum that there was really no longer any 
difference between domestic and foreign af- 
fairs—happen to work in the United States 
Senate. More than 60 Senators have joined 
Senator Bricker in a resolution to amend 
the Constitution to define the powers of 
treaties and executive agreements. 


Opponents of the amendment are alming 
their fire chiefly at Senator BRICKER'S propo- 
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sals. But, in the main, Senator BRICKER'S 
ideas coincide closely with the suggestions 
initially advanced by the American Bar 
Association. 

Section 1 of the Bricker amendment says 
that “a provision of a treaty which conflicts 
with this Constitution shall not be of any 
force or effect." This means that no treaty 
can change or override the Constitution. 

Section 2 says that “a treaty shall become 
effective as Internal law in the United States 
only through legislation which would be valid 
in absence of treaty.” This means that no 
Congress can increase its legislative power 
through a treaty to do things the Constitu- 
tion denies it the right to do, such as injure 
the rights to free speech, a free press, peace- 
ful assembly, and the right of petition. 

Section 3 says that “Congress shall have 
power to regulate all executive and other 
agreements with any foreign power or inter- 
national organization. All such agreements 
shall be subject to the limitations imposed 
on treaties by this article.” Briefly, this 
means that the Congress will have a voice 
in all international agreements such as 
Yalta and Potsdam, which plague us to this 
day. It means, further, that no executive 
agreement can be made by men sitting 
around a table secretly moving peoples and 
borders of countries about and be binding 
on this Nation. The Congress wants a voice 
in such proceedings, and the Congress should 
have it. 

It is proper that executive agreements 
should be placed in the same field as treaties. 
It is proper, too, that the use of treaties 
should be returned to thelr original con- 
cept—that a treaty is a device for agreement 
among sovereign nations, and not a vehicle 
to be used by people who want to do through 
treaties what the Congress is forbidden to 
do by the Constitution, 


Mr. Speaker, certainly the statement 
“that a treaty is a device for agreement 
among sovereign nations and not a ve- 
hicle to be used by people who want to 
do through treaties what the Congress 
is forbidden to do by the Constitution,” 
is beyond dispute. 

Considering the fact that treaties have 
already through court interpretations 
annulled State laws that were precious 
to those States and were in themselves 
constitutional, plus the added fact that 
the U. N. has approximately 200 pro- 
posed treaties which would, if adopted, 
destroy state sovereignty completely and 
override and bypass our Federal Con- 
stitution and Federal laws should be 
sufficient evidence that Mr. Gray was 
writing upon a subject he fully under - 
stood and that he keenly felt the people 
of the Nation should be advised if they 
want to live under our Constitution and 
preserve the rights of the States that 
the Bricker amendment has no other 
purpose than to protect those precious 
rights. 


Tribute to Gen. J. D. Caldara, Com- 
mander, Forbes Air Force Base 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, it is 


not often that an outsider going into a 
community endears himself to the citi- 
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zens of that community to the extent 
that not only is he honored by the Rotary 
Club but is honored by the Governor of 
the State also. 

Nevertheless, such a man is Gen. J. D. 
Caldara, Commander of the 21st Air Di- 
vision at Forbes Air Force Base, in To- 
peka, Kans., who last week was cited by 
the Governor and the community of To- 
peka for outstanding community serv- 
ice, and for promoting cooperation and 
sound understanding between both 
Forbes and Topeka. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the talk made on the occasion of the 
award presentation by Oscar S. Stauf- 
fer, editor of the Topeka State Journal, 
in Topeka, Kans, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: A > 

General Caldara, since you have been at 
Forbes, you and your associates have kept 
Topeka and the base in an orbit of abiding 
friendship; in spite of minor frictions that 
are bound to arise occasionally, harmony 
and concord prevail; which each is a separate 
and distinct entity there has developed be- 
tween them largely through your direction, 
mutual respect, sympathetic understanding, 
and thorough good will; you have in turn 
acquainted Topeka with the grueling disci- 
pline and rigorous teamwork necessary to 
maintain the highest Air Force ideals, as- 
pirations, and efficiency; and the young men 
at Forbes, also, influenced by your guidance, 
have learned that this community's well be- 
ing, its humanities, and progress are the 
responsibility of us all. 

I say with measured words, General Cal- 
dara, that the airmen at Forbes have ex- 
hibited a most unusual concern for Topeka's 
welfare in helping with the community 
chest, in the observance of traffic safety 
regulations, and in fact in nearly all of the 
varied activities of this city. Although it is 
history, we shall never forget in 1951 but for 
the unselfish, tireless, and timely help of the 
Forbes airmen during the flood, Topeka 
might have lost its municipal waterplant. 
You have been a bright flame of guidance in- 
spiring Topeka's citizens to become better 
acquainted with the base’s activities, result- 
ing in a much wider and deeper interest in 
Forbes. 

So, General Caldara, for your meritorious 
accomplishments which have been so out- 
standing in promoting cooperation and sound 
understanding between both Forbes and To- 
peka, this Rotary Club does hereby cite and 
name you as Topeka's No. 1 citizen of the 
month. The honor we do you today de- 
veloped spontaneously and unanimously be- 
fore we knew you were to leave. And since 
your next mission is in Japan, I know I 
speak for all when I say please accept our 
sincere thanks for your moving inspiration 
of good citizenship and remember our good 
wishes go with you always. 


Why the Russians Won’t Run Out of 
Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in the 
January issue of the National Independ- 
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ent Labor Journal published by Chester 
M. Fulton, of Chicago, III., there ap- 
peared an interesting article entitled 
“Why the Russians Won’t Run Out of 
Money.” This article is based on dis- 
closures revealed by a subcommittee 
of the Senate of which I was chairman 
and which showed how the Communists 
utilized American monetary plates to pay 
for a substantial portion of their occu- 
pation costs after the fall of Hitler’s 
Germany. I think Americans generally 
will be interested in this article so I am 
asking that it be inserted in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHY THE RUSSIANS Won’r RUN OUT oF 

MONEY 

Just how long-suffering can a rich uncle 
be? The United States and Great Britain 
furnished Russia $10 bilion worth of war 
material which included 21,886 aircraft; 


12.218 tanks; 416,780 motor vehicles, plus 


locomotives, freight cars, cargo vessels, etc. 
Without this help, the Russian war machine 
would have collapsed. 

Not satisfied with giving them all this ma- 
terial, for which we will never get paid, some 
of our people in Washington figured out 
that the Russians should have a little spend- 
ing money, so they made available to them 
plates from the Treasury Department to 
print their own occupation reichsmarks. 
Comes now, Senator KARL E. Munpr, of South 
Dakota, with a report exposing this aid to 
Russia. 

Some of our bright minds in Washington 
got to feeling sorry for the Russian troops 
who were always from 6 months to 3 years 
in arrears in their pay, and turned over to 
the Russians United States engraving plates 
to print American occupation currency. 
These were given to the Russian command 
together with ink and negatives from which 
plates could be made. The estimate is that 
Russia printed more than $255 million of 
American occupation currency in Germany. 
Once these plates had been turned over to 
the Russian Army, the United States lost 
all control of them. No one can even guess 
how many of these occupation reichsmarks 
they printed. This developed into quite a 
wonderful racket. The Russians found that 
they could buy watches, etc., with these 
marks, so a big trade developed especially 
in wrist watches. A $20 watch brought 10,000 
occupation reichsmarks, These were cash- 
able at the finance office at the legal rate of 
10 cents per mark, so a $20 watch actually 
brought $1,000. The top Russian brass didn’t 
fool around with watches, cameras, etc., but 
bought real estate with their marks. 

One patriot in Washington was smart 
enough to see that there was a mark in front 
of the serial number of these reichmarks 
printed by the Russians from plates we fur- 
nished. This was in front of the serial num- 
ber and identified them. 

It took Senator MunpT about 6 years to 
dig up the dope on this, and his findings are 
published in a Government report called 
Transfer of Occupation Currency Plates 
Espionage Phase, printed for the Subcom- 
mittee on Government Operations Abroad. 

Our comment on this particular shenani- 
gan is that it is a pretty soft touch for the 
Russians when they can clip us for the major 
share of $10 billion worth of material and 
then instead of borrowing money from us, 
get plates so they can print their own. This 
particular method of operation beats all the 
ground and lofty acrobatics of any financing 
which has come to our attention. 

If any of our readers are interested enough, 
if they will write Senator Kari E. MUNDT, 
chairman, Subcommittee on Government 
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Operations Abroad, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., and get a copy of this 
report, they will find it interesting reading. 


Christian Solution to Problems of Old Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the town of Tulia, Tex., a Pres- 
byterian minister, the Reverend Mr. C. 
John Westhof, writes a weekly column of 
philosophy and comment for the Tulia 
Herald, one of the State’s outstanding 
weekly newspapers. Mr. Westhof has 
become well known to the readers of the 
Tulia Herald for his sound thinking on 
problems of current interest. 

An advance copy of the column sched- 
uled to appear in the January 21 issue of 
the Herald has been sent to me by Mr. 
T. G. Heyhurst, who believed, and right- 
ly, that I would be interested in Mr. 
Westhof's comments on social-security 
legislation due to be considered at this 
session of Congress. 

Mr. Westhof expresses the opinion 
that there is a Christian solution to the 
problems of old age. I commend to Sen- 
ators his presentation of that solution; 
and I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Westhof’s column, as scheduled to ap- 
pear in the January 21 issue of the Tulia 
(Tex.) Herald, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Social security legislation is among the 
major issues before the current session of 
the Congress of the United States. While 
the emphasis will be on greater benefits and 
broader coverage, the basic philosophy of the 
program could be examined with profit. 

Two introductory remarks must preface all 
other observations. First, the problems 
associated with old age are of increasing im- 
portance. More people are living longer 
than ever before. The indications are that 
this trend will continue. Geriatrics, the 
medical study of old age and its diseases, 
is becoming a specialized field. Ministers, 
social workers, psychologists, and others are 
increasingly concerned with the problems as- 
sociated with retirement and the inactivity 
often following upon it. Insurance com- 
panies, actuaries, legislators, and welfare 
agencies show vital interest in the financial 
problems attendant upon the sunset years of 
life. It is a major problem, one which has 
little or no precedent in other civilizations. 

A second observation is in order. Our Na- 
tion, from the standpoint of wealth and 
principle alike, cannot afford to ignore the 
problem. It boils down to a question of seek- 
ing the right avenue to approach and reach 
a solution. 

Social security legislation is an effort to 
meet this problem. Many independent so- 
lutions have also been advanced. Most re- 
ligious denominations have pension plans 
in efect to which both churches and min- 
isters contribute. Industries have set up 
plans to provide for their employees. In- 
surance companies offer many attractive 
plans. It is not our purpose to weigh their 
respective merits, but to concern ourselves 
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With the legislative approach known as social 
security. 

Three major questions arise in this writer's 
Mind. One, how secure is the program? 
The young man enrolled under the program 
today can read the list of benefits which are 
now being paid, But what guaranty does 
he have that those same benefits will be paid 
to him 30 years from now? The scale of 
benefits can be changed at any time by legis- 
lation. With the expanding economy of the 
Present, the benefits have been increased. 
In case of financial crisis they could be 
swifty decreased through the same legislative 
process. When a person takes out retirement 
insurance with a private company he receives 
& contract of guaranteed returns. But a 
total of 4 percent of the worker's income 
how goes into a plan which has no guaranties 
behind it. This is a major defect. 

Consider, secondly, the matter of financ- 
ing. Sould social security be put on a pay- 
&s5~you-go basis, or should a fund be accumu- 
lated as is presently being done? The theory 
of present operations is that the money is 
loaned to other Government agencies and the 
Ses e they pay builds up the social security 

und. 

This whole line of reasoning Is very decep- 
tive. When money is invested by private 
insurance companies, they take mortgages or 
buy stocks and bonds. Behind these are 
tangible assets, such as hotels, railroads, and 
factories. But the Government agencies 
Which borrow from social security funds do 
not use that money for capital additions. 
The money is just spent, not invested. In 
short, there is no real, tangible asset behind 
the social security fund. Right now this 
does not seem serious, since the social secu- 
rity tax covers the benefits being paid. But 
the number of beneficiaries is increasing as 
the population ages. It is estimated that 
in a couple of decades the benefits will total 
$55 billion per year. The fund will not be 
able to cope with it. Additional taxes will 
be the only source of financing. It is a 
Problem to be faced. 

A third question revolves around the mat- 
ter of employment while drawing pension 
benefits. A person may have unlimited in- 
come from investments and draw his pen- 
sion, But a sharp limit is placed upon the 
amount of wages he is allowed to earn with- 
out forfeiting the pension rights. This de- 
mands correction. A worker who has paid 
his dues is entitled to the benefits. If these 
benefits become payable at a specific age, 
no other considerations should be involved. 

Equally serious attention is needed to the 
Problems of inactivity which follow upon 
retirement. We might find out how much 
experience and wisdom is lost because of 
worker retirement. In short, the entire prob- 
lem needs to be restudied, not by politicians, 
but by leaders from every walk of life. 

The declining years can be a rewarding 
time of life. Men of Christian interests and 
hope have compensations for this time of 
life which others lack, We believe there 18 
a Christian solution to the problems of 


old age. 


Disposal of Farm Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL: Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Schorrppe. Hits Farm 
Nail on Head,” published in the Wichita 
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Eagle for January 16, 1954. The edi- 
torial relates to the position I have taken 
on farm surpluses. The editorial is most 
timely and is deeply appreciated. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BSCHOEPPEL Hirs Farm Nat on HEAD 


“Surpluses,” Senator ANDREW M. SCHOEP- 
PEL, of Kansas, told the Senate, “are like 
burst appendixes. We have to get them out 
of the market to restore its health.” 

The Kansan said that in applauding an 
administration proposal to exchange our 
farm surpluses for foreign airbases. That 
extends the purposes of a bill which SCHOEP- 
PEL piloted through the Senate last year and 
is now in the House. It allows the surpluses 
to be sold up to a stated amount to friendly 
countries in exchange for their currencies 
instead of requiring payment in dollars 
which few of them have. The foreign cur- 
rencies we receive would be used in our 
mutual assistance and defense programs 
abroad. It is helpful all around, giving the 
underfed countries something to eat, and 
putting to use our stored farm crops which 
would otherwise rot. 

“Every department and every agency of 
Government,” said SCHOEPPEL, “should be 
constantly alert to every possibility to use 
the public investment in surpluses for con- 
structive purposes whenever appropri- 
ate. * © 

“Surpluses sold to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation have not been marketed—they 
have only been swept under the rug. * * * 
CCC is not a market. It is only a market 
stabilizer, * * * Farm products have not been 
marketed until they have been eaten, fed, 
or worn and paid for. The place for sur- 
pluses is in the stomach and on the backs 
of people who need them. These people are 
in foreign countries. They have the capacity 
to pay, if we will just buy and make intelll- 
gent use of what they can offer.” 

You can go much further and get less 
sense than is contained in those words. 
SCHOEPPEL gets to the heart of the matter. 
We need more markets to keep our acres in 
production, farmers prosperous, and citizens 
less tax ridden. Food and clothing markets 
in the United States are pretty well satu- 
rated. Millions of people abroad need both 
food and clothing. Therefore, devise the 
means to sell them the surpluses in exchange 
for what they have we can use. Otherwise 
we will continue to have shrunken farm 
operations in this country and farmers sub- 
sidized and controlled by the Government, 
We export our surplus crops or we do not 
solve the farm problem, 


Congressional Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


or NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, a Mr. 
Ralph McGill, a columnist writing in the 
Atlanta Constitution under date of Jan- 
uary 18, in his zeal to support the 120 
percent raise in congressional salaries, 
attacks me personally and has many dis- 
paraging remarks to make about my per- 
sonal appearance, He says I go around 
with patched trousers held together with 
safety pins. I expected to be attacked. 
No one ever sat in Congress who tried 
to represent the people of the United 
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States and opposed unconscionable grabs 
like an increase of 120 percent in con- 
gressional pay, escaped from the vitriolic 
pen of the opposition. If this reporter 
thinks this helps his cause, let him put 
out more of it. 

I do not go around with patched 
trousers held together with safety pins, 
and everyone with whom I associate 
knows it. Iam not what you would call 
a dandy in dress, but on the salary I now 
receive I can and do wear good clothes. 
I may not wear them well, but they serve 
the purpose. This garbling reporter 
probably believes that clothes makes the 
man, but I think there are other ele- 
ments to consider besides clothes. That 
no doubt is the reason he wants higher 
salaries so that those who, like himself, 
are lacking in other elements may make 
up for it in brilliant colors and mag- 
nificent imported haberdashery. 

This reporter bemoans the fact that I 
want a record vote when the bill comes 
up for passage. That is the only true 
statement he made in his whole tirade 
against me. Why should he or anybody 
else object to going on record? Does he 
not want the people to know how their 
Congressmen voted? Is he afraid to let 
them know? I presume he would have 
a better way—he would have a voice 
vote, which is unrecorded, and if the bill 
did pass, no one could tell how a Mem- 
ber voted. This looks like an under- 
handed method of legislation. This 
would naturally appeal to Mr. McGill, 
Well, it makes little difference to me 
what the gentleman says as long as he 
follows his present policy of saying sO 
many things that are not so. It will 
take more than the dribbling pen of 
reporters like Mr. McGill to stop my 
hs eae to this congressional relief 


Negro Bus Operators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr, President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Negro Bus Operators,“ which ap- 
peared in the Evening Star of January 
21, 1954. I should like to call attention 
to the comments in this editorial dealing 
with the proposed amendment to the 
Taft-Hartley Act which would classify as 
an unfair labor practice discrimination 
involving race, religion, color, or national 
origin. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

NEGRO BUS OPERATORS 

There is little, if any, reason to believe 
that either the Capital Transit Co. or the 
great majority of its patrons would object 
on racial grounds to the employment of 
Negroes as bus and streetcar operators, 
There is considerable reason to believe, how- 
ever, that such a step might result in a 
strike by the union which represents the 
white operators, 
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In view of this situation, members of the 
Senate District subcommittee investigating 
Capital Transit should not be pressuring 
the company management to take a step 
which, in its judgment, would jeopardize its 
relations with its employees. 

The Senators are not without a remedy, 
however. Senator Morse hinted at it when 
he said Congress can’t tolerate coercion by 
a union in the District of Columbia in sup- 
port of racial discrimination. But why just 
in the District of Columbia? Why not for- 
bid such action anywhere in the United 
States? 

Senator Ives, of New York, supported by 
several other Senators, proposed an amend- 
ment to the Taft-Hartley Act last year which 
would have had the effect of classifying as an 
unfair labor practice any strike in support of 
an objective involving racial discrimination, 
If the members of the Senate District sub- 
committee are serious, this is the direction 
in which they should be moving. The Taft- 
Hartley Act will be up for revision at this 
session, and there will be opportunity to 
forbid the kind of union coercion to which 
Senator Morse objects. But the Senator 
should apply the remedy, by law, to the 
country as a whole. They should not use 

ure tactics to make the Transit Co. 
the subject of an experiment which might 
have very serious consequences for this 
community. 


Deflating the Overstuffed Federal Payroll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Lightening the Load,” which 
was published in the Oil City Derrick, 
of Oil City, Pa., on January 21. The 
editorial deals with the tremendous 
strides made by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration in deflating the overstuffed 
Federal civilian payroll inherited from 
the Truman administration. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LIGHTENING THE LOAD 

The tremendous strides made by the 
Eisenhower administration in deflating the 
overstuffed Federal civilian payroll inherited 
from the Truman Squanderlust is shown in 
the latest report of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures. 

Up to December 1, 1953, the number of 
civilian employees had been whittled down 
to 2,366,710. This was a reduction of 198,- 
897 from the total number holding down 
jobs when the Little Man packed up and left 
his bureaucrati¢ headquarters on the Po- 
tomac just a year ago. 

Typical of the way the administration has 
been whacking away at the civilian surplus 
feeding at the taxpayers’ trough are the fig- 
ures for the first 5 manths of the current 
fiscal year which began last July 1. Month- 
by-month reductions as reported by the 
committee headed by Senator Harry P. BYRD, 
Virginia, Democrat, were: July, 14,926; Au- 
gust, 23,284; September, 29,620; October, 29,- 
065; November, 6,035. Total for these 5 
months alone was 102,930. Another 96,000 
civilian employees were eliminated from the 
payroll in the first months of the Eisenhower 
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administration to bring the overall reduction 
up to the Ist of December to 198,897. 

The full import of these is realized 
when viewed in the light of what would 
have taken place in Government during the 
current fiscal year if Harry Truman had had 
his way. In the last budget which he sub- 
mitted to Congress before leaving the White 
House a year ago, expenditures were set up 
to provide for adding some 300,000 employees 
to the Federal civilian payroll. 

The reductions already made by the Eisen- 
hower administration not only have resulted 
in the saving of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in taxpayer funds, but they have been 
accomplished with a resultant increase in 
the efficiency of Government operations, 
The program has borne out what experts 
in government management have claimed 
all along—that as much as a 10-percent cut 
in the civilian payroll could be made without 
in any way reducing the service of efficiency 
of Government. 

Things really have changed in Washing- 
ton.. And hard-pressed taxpayers, trampled 
and kicked around for 20 years by a gang 
of bungling and stupid spendthrifts, now 
can smile at the promise of the future. 


The Influence of Sunday School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the month of January is being ob- 
served in the city of Dallas, Tex., as 
Sunday School Emphasis Month, under 
the sponsorship of the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce. In connection with this 
observance, one of our famous Texas 
football players, Duane Nutt, star quar- 
terback of the Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity team, and a Sunday-school 
teacher in the Park Cities Baptist 
Church, wrote for the Dallas Times- 
Herald a personal message telling of the 
1 of Sunday school on his own 

e. 

Mr. Nutt's simple message is so in- 
spiring that I commend it to the atten- 
tion of all Senators, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL INFLUENCE TOLD 
(By Duane Nutt) 

(Evrror’s Norx.— Dallas“ Junior Chamber 
of Commerce is sponsoring in January a Sun- 
day-School Emphasis Month. To stimulate 
the interest of young people in church at- 
tendance, Duane Nutt, star quarterback of 
the Southern Methodist University football 
team, and a Sunday-school teacher at the 
Park Cities Baptist Church, has written this 
personal message.) 

I have gone to Sunday school ever since I 
can remember and I can't think of a thing 
that has influenced my life more. 

At first I went to Sunday school because 
everybody else did, but now I can see where 
just the fact that I was in Sunday school 
helped more than I realized. There I met 
and was around the right kind of people— 
the ones who influenced my life the most. 

to Sunday school in my earlier days 
made it a lot easier for me to be active in 
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my church when I grew up. One develops a 
feeling of wanting to learn about Christ and 
what He means; if a person didn't go to Sun- 
day school, he probably would never know 
this. 

I could never tell how much my faith in 
the Lord means to me now, because every- 
thing that I am or ever hope to be is a result 
of Him. Therefore I feel like I can tell each 
and every young person who is just getting 
interested in Sunday school that it is the 
greatest thing that could ever happen to a 
person, 

If he would but stick with it, he will re- 
ceive a feeling of deep satisfaction that will 
last throughout his life, 


Mr. Eisenhower's First Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an excellent editorial entitled Mr. Eis- 
enhower's First Year,” which appeared 
in the Baltimore Sun of January 24, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mn. Etsennower’s First YEAR 


President Eisenhower has just completed 
his first year in office. As of this moment 
the impression he gives is that of a man 
holding firmly to the wheel of a swift-mov- 
ing vehicle, determined to hold the course 
he believes the safe one, To make the meta- 
phor more nearly complete, it is necessary 
to conceive of a group of Democrats strug- 
gling to keep the vehicle further to the left 
and a group of Republicans of equal strength 
tugging as hard as they can to turn it farther 
to the right than the driver thinks it wise 
to go. The road over which the vehicle is 
traveling is a rough one and at every few 
yards new obstructions loom ahead. 

The journey up to now has been a momen- 
tous one. The pressure of events has been 
unceasing. Two notable happenings may be 
mentioned in the very beginning: the death 
of Senator Taft and the death of Joseph Sta- 
lin, Senator Taft was a great loss to the 
President. This opponent-turned-friend- 
and-supporter was expected to act as men- 
tor in the-field of practical politics to the in- 
experienced man in the White House. Others 
have sought valiantly to bridge the great gap 
that Mr. Taft left, but the truth is that his 
place has not been filled. Stalin's death 
may have been good or evil for the world: 
no one yet knows, But it did produce new 
hazards and opportunities in our foreign 
dealings and the efforts to meet them have 
so far been tentative, 

In other fields, other happenings have 
tested the man entrusted with so great * 
share of the Nation’s burdens. Put first 
among these the very mild down-curve in 
business which has occurred during the past 
few months and remember the proneness o 
some hysterical Americans to begin to howl 
“depression” when the economic curve even 
so much as flattens a bit. Consider also 
the voting strength of the farmers and the 
anger of labor leaders when their demands 
are not immediately met. Consider also that 
the Republican Party, of which the President 
is titular leader, has two divergent wings, no 
majority in the Senate, and a pitifully small 
one in the House of Representatives. When 
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these factors are brought into the equa- 
tion the difficulties of Mr. Eisenhower's posi- 
tion are all too clear. 

Yet the record shows that despite such 
difficulties, the list of actual accomplish- 
ments is a long one and that the course 
being followed is that of the Executive's 
choozing. We are traveling down the mid- 
dle of the road. We have given up none of 
the good things accomplished during the 
long Democratic tenure, and we have cor- 
rected in whole or in part some of the more 
egregious mistakes made during that tenure. 

Nor is that all. No administration which 
merely continues existing good policies and 
corrects. bad ones can claim success. Mr. 
Eisenhower has laid before the Congress his 
first program for the national welfare. It 
is still too soon to say how much of it will 
be adopted. Indeed, it is too early even to 
Bay that it is all good. Much of it should be 
debated at length until it is fully under- 
stood. But it is a program and it sprang 
from the mind and heart of a man of pro- 
found integrity, directness of approach, and 
true patriotism. There is nothing up the 
Eisenhower sleeve. 

Before considering the program now being 
debated in the Congress, let us list briefly 
the accomplishments to date in both the 
foreign and the domestic realms. 

Beyond a doubt, the conclusion of the 
Korean armistice is the achievement which 
received the greatest popular acclaim. The 
bloodletting in that far-off, inhospitable 
land has ceased. Real peace, to be sure, is 
still a dream of the future. There is no cer- 
tainty even that the fighting will not break 
Out again. But the killing is ended for the 
time being and subsequent events have 
Proved that the Korean adventure added to 
the authority of the United Nations. It also 
diminished the prestige of both Russia and 
China and lessened communism's appeal to 
the peoples of Asia. Mark the armistice down 
us a personal triumph for Mr. Eisenhower and 
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Next in importance for its effect on world 
Opinion, put the President's high-minded 
Proposal before the U. N. that the nations 
Cooperate at least in the peaceful uses of 
&tomic power. It is perhaps overstating the 
Case to say that this suggestion gave us the 
Tull initiative in the struggle for the hearts 
and minds of men. But the world response 
Was so overwhelming that the Russians dared 
hot ignore it. They were forced to agree at 
least to discuss it at the present four-power 
meeting in Berlin. 

We have little hope that the Kremlin win 
yield easily to this or any other proposals of 
Ours. But it has been maneuvered into dis- 
Cussion and the world will be quick to place 
the blame if its habitual misrepresentation 
and outright lying are continued in these 
new talks. Mr. Eisenhower has won a moral 
Victory in this area. 

As for the overall aspects of foreign policy, 
Our objectives have not changed. To argue 
that we have abandoned containment and 
Substituted instant retaliation and therefore 
gained something is to be befuddle ourselves 
with words. Our policy under Eisenhower 
and under his predecessors is first to main- 
tain an honorable peace and, secondly, to 
Counter Russian moves to enslave the re- 
maining free world. Add to this our hopes 
of achieving a present modus vivendi with 
Russia and her satellites and, in the future, 
Some degree of two-way friendship and 
trade—add these, and the essence of our 
Program has been stated. Debate can con- 
Cern itself only with methods. 

As to methods, Mr. Eisenhower and his 
advisers have made one outstanding decision, 
This is that our main reliance in the future 
hall be upon our superiority in atomic 
Weapons in their various forms. This im- 
Plies reliance on the air arm first of all and 
Secondly on the Navy. It implies some re- 
duction in the strength of ground forces in 
the various theaters in Europe and Asia 
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and the maintenance at home of a mobile 
force prepared for action in any part of the 
world. Instant retaliation, of which we are 
hearing so much, means that if the Russians 
attack us or our allies, we shall be able to 
make a devastating reply. 

This is a purely military decision and one 
which laymen are not equipped to criticize 
with real force. But it should be noted that 
some of our allies In Europe are disturbed 
by it and fear that it implies a partway re- 
turn to traditional isolationism. We do not 
believe this is the case but it is easy to un- 
derstand why the shaken and confused 
peoples of France and Italy so interpret it. 

Indeed, {t could be argued that one of the 
disappointments of the Eisenhower regime 
in the foreign field is its failure to instill 
more vigorous life into the European Defense 
Community. ‘This is the basis upon which 
our hopes for the future of the Western World 
are built. 

Here we impinge upon an issue which has 
domestic as well as external implications. 
Western Europe’s eyes turn toward the 
United States not merely in the hope of 
military assistance and dollars to buttress 
their strained economies, The bolder and 
more farseeing European statesmen. dislike 
both military and economic dependence. 
They hope for a better access to the great 
United States market for their exports. Un- 
less that is granted, their doubts as to the 
permanency of American friendship will 
continue, 

But this is precisely where Mr. Eisenhower 
comes face to face with one of his most 
harassing internal political problems. He 
believes in the expansion of two-way trade; 
in earnest of his belief he persuaded the Con- 
gress to continue for another year at least 
the reciprocal trade program. Its further 
enlargement is being studied by a distin- 
guished Commission. But what the Com- 
mission will propose and what the Congress 
will accept remains to be seen. 

We turn now to the complicated field of 
domestic accomplishments and prospects. 
Here it is necessary to take into account the 
divisions inside the party whose support gave 
Mr. Eisenhower his opportunity. 

The first thing to be noted is that the 
President, though he wears the Republican 
label, by no means conforms to the ideal 
cherished in their hearts by many of the 
members of that party in the Congress. 
They did all they could to prevent his nomi- 
nation and may prevent the full execution 
of part of his program. 

Moreover, though some of them were 
swept into office on his coattails, others are 
in possession of sure seats to which they are 
elected and reelected regardless of the gen- 
eral trends in the country. Mr. Eisenhow- 
er's influence with such Senators and Rep- 
resentatives is limited. 

The perfect expression of this division in 
the party is found in the current debate over 
the ill-considered Bricker amendment. This 
proposes a crippling limitation upon the 
powers of the Executive as set forth in the 
Constitution. The President is opposing it 
with all the means at his command. But 
many Republicans in both Houses are active 
in its support. If it is defeated, it will be 
only by the help of Democrats, 

Of course, the fossilized Republicans do 
not oppose the President in all his endeavors. 
Some of them permitted themselves to be 
persuaded to go along in his plan to extend 
the Reciprocal Trade Act. They acquiesced 
in his desire to keep the excess-profits tax 
in effect until the end of the calendar year. 
They were only sorry that the tex reductions 
to which he agreed were so limited and this 
despite the loud preelection demands for a 
balanced budget. It remains to be seen 
what they will do with his proposals for 
changes in the Taft-Hartley law, for an 
elastic system of farm price supports, for an 
expansion of the social-security program, 
and for helping out modestly with the vol- 
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untary medical-insurance undertakings. At 
this point it should be noted that neither 
the President nor thé Republican majority 
in the Houses has taken any overt step to 
redeem the platform advocacy of a return 
to the free convertibility of gold in our cur- 
rency system. 

In all such matters the President proposes 
and the Congress disposes. In other flelds, 
the decision lies with the White House. 
Most of the actual accomplishments have 
been frequently discussed in these columns. 
Others have been far from dramatic and 
have received but little public notice. 

At the top it is fitting to put the remark- 
able reductions made in Federal spending. 
The Truman budget, which was before the 
Congress when Mr. Eisenhower took office, 
was trimmed no less than $7 billion. In the 
budget now pending the additional savig 
will be @5 billion. At the same time the num- 
ber of persons on the Federal payroll has 
been reduced by 183,000. 

This is equivalent to saying that the long- 
time trend toward centralized government 
has been slowed down if not stopped alto- 
gether. Few Americans concerned with the 
maintenance of our traditional liberties 
would deny that this is a major gain. 

Still, candor compels the admission that 
such a sharp reduction in the flood of printed 
money from the Government has some de- 
flationary effect. It may well be that the 
present reductions in the working force of 
the Nation derive in part from this policy. 
What the President called “the transition 
from a wartime to a peacetime economy” is 
certain to produce some strains and dislo- 
cations. 

What may not be thoroughly understood is 
that the current reduction in the individual 
income tax and the elimination of the excess- 
profits tax put additional money in many 
pockets and this goes a long way toward 
maintaining the national purchasing power. 
Add these to the existing cushions against 
unemployment and the extensive program of 
public works either in operation or planned 
in nearly every community in the country, 
and the outlook is heartening. The an- 
nouncement only last week by General 
Motors that they plan plant expansions to 
cost at least $1 billion is evidence of a 
feeling of optimism which is supported by 
most of the best economic brains of the 
country. 

Making the transition which the times re- 
quire is one of the major responsibilities of 
Mr. Eisenhower and his Cabinet. They have 
planned well so far and other plans are in 
reserve in case of necessity. 

These are the major accomplishments of 
the Eisenhower administration in the field 
of fiscal affairs, They are important in 
themselves but even more so in the manner 
in which they reflect the basic character 
and convictions of the man who engineered 
them. Our President, it is now clear, is 
no Idealogue, no experimenter in unortho- 
dox economic or social doctrine. Rather 
he is a true believer in the limitation of 
governmental power and in preserving the 
widest possible field for the expression of 
the citizen's own abilities, ambitions, and 
desires. Granted he believes that it is the 
function of Government to temper in some 
degree the rigors of a completely unregu- 
lated economy, What man of humane in- 
stincts can belleve otherwise? 

In conclusion, here is a brief comment 
upon the President's own statement that 
he is not too smart a politician. If by poli- 
tician we mean an unscrupulous schemer 
and contriver, willing to sacrifice principle 
for personal advantage, this is certainly true. 
But there is a higher kind of politics, an 
art which implies using to the utmost the 
lawful powers of Office to enhance the gen- 
eral good. 

Mr. Eisenhower is learning this higher 
art. He is learning how to use most effec- 
tively the powers delegated to him in, for 
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instance, the broad field of patronage. He 
has stuck firmly by his resolve not to descend 
to personalities but at the same time he 
has found ways to lessen the influence of 
some of his more blatant critics. He has 
shown skill in compromise, which is basic 
to the successful practice of politics, 

Above all, he shows increasing mastery of 
the yarious media open to him for stating 
his case directly to the people. He may 
never be the kind of orator which Franklin 
Roosevelt was. He will never adopt the give 
‘em hell tactics of Mr, Truman. But he 
has discovered that the people of the coun- 
try have faith in him and he therefore dares 
make his appeal to their reason and judg- 
ment. 

So far he has not failed them and they 
have not failed him. 


End of Cash Deficits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
David Lawrence, entitled “President 
Ends Cash Deficits.” 

Although President Eisenhower took 
office over 1 year ago, the budget that 
was presented to Congress last week was 
the first budget presented by the Presi- 
dent. Last year the budget which was 
presented to Congress was prepared by 
President Truman. 

The expenditures in this year’s budget 
are more than $12 billion under the 
spending that was proposed under the 
Truman administration for 1954. This 
budget was prepared and sent to Con- 
gress with a view to reducing Federal ex- 
penditures, lowering taxes, and a goal of 
a balanced budget. 

The President and this administration 
are determined to reduce Federal ex- 
penditures so as to bring about a bal- 
anced budget. As a matter of fact, we 
are making very substantial progress 
toward that end. 

In cutting nonessential expenditures 
and refashioning our military program, 
this fiscal year we will have a deficit on 
July 1 of approximately $3.3 billion and 
the fiscal deficit proposed in the Presi- 
dent's budget for 1955 will be $2.9 billion. 

It was because of good housekeeping 
that we were able to reduce Federal ex- 
penditures so we could reduce taxes by 
about $5 billion already and had these 
cuts not gone into effect, we would not 
only have balanced the budget on June 
30 this year—we would have had a sur- 
plus of $2 billion. 

Then too, there is a difference between 
the regular budget and the cash budget. 
The regular budget does not include re- 
ceipts from social security and other 
trust funds. If you count them as reve- 
nue to the Treasury in 1955, we will have 
a balance in the cash budget—in fact, a 
surplus of over $200 million. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Presment ENDS CASH DEFICITS—GOVERNMENT 
WILL TAKE IN MORE THAN IT WILL SPEND IN 
Fiscat 1955, anD WILL Have $100 Miro 
LEFT 

i (By David Lawrence) 

President Eisenhower has balanced the 
cash budget. The Government will take in 
more cash than it will spend for the year 
beginning July 1 next. 

This is an achievement of major impor- 
tance, not merely to the taxpayers of Amer- 
ica, but to the world in which the integrity 
of the dollar plays a principal role today. 

The details of a budget are complex and 
the methods by which the Federal Govern- 
ment keeps its books are wholly unlike those 
of private business. Capital outlays and 
loans are regarded as expenses, along with 
current operating expenditures. So the im- 
portant thing to look at is whether the Gov- 
ernment is collecting more money than it 18 
spending and whether it is being forced to 
keep on borrowing to get funds to pay 
deficits. 

The Eisenhower administration came into 
power just a year ago and was confronted 
with the operation of only the second half 
of the 1953 budget. This terminated on 


June 30, 1953. The budget for the fiscal 


year July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1954, was al- 
ready so far grooved into the operating sys- 
tem of the Government—with contracts let 
far In advance and obligations already in- 
curred—that there was no chance to do any 
major cutting. Where there was still discre- 
tion left and cuts could be made, the new 
administration was able to economize sub- 
stantially. 

But everyone who has followed budget 
matters knew that the real test would come 
in the so-called 1955 budget. This is the 
one on which work started in the summer 
of 1953 and has continued until this week, 
when the document was issued, showing 
what estimated receipts and expenditures 
would be for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1954, and continuing until June 30, 1955. 
This is what's called the 1955 budget, 

Examining this—the first Eisenhower 
budget—it will be discovered that there will 
be a $100-million surplus on a cash basis. 
This isn't large, but at least the cash deficits 
have been ended. 

From a bookkeeping standpoint, too, using 
the same classifications that have been em- 
ployed in previous presidential budgets, the 
Eisenhower message reveals that, although 
the Truman administration's fiscal experts 
predicted a deficit of approximately $15 bil- 
lion, the Eisenhower prediction is for a defi- 
cit of only $2.9 billion. 

All this has been accomplished despite a 
tax cut that means about $6 billion less in 
revenue previously received from certain 
sources. 

So what has happened is that the Eisen- 
hower administration has borne the brunt 
of a tax cut, which reduced receipts from 
corporation and individual income taxes, 
and yet has come up with an actual cash 
surplus and a bookkeeping deficit of only 
one-fifth of what had been estimated for 
fiscal year 1955 by the preceding adminis- 
trat ion. 

“These reductions (in expenses),“ says the 
President, “justified lower taxes. Without 
tax reductions a budget surplus was in sight 
for the fiscal year 1955." 

This is big news for the American people. 
But a budget message is only what the Presi- 
dent recommends. It is not law until Con- 
gress acts. The House and Senate can upset 
the applecart by increasing the expenditures 
or they can cut still further and bring the 
bookkeeping budget down closer to a balance. 

Certainly, as the Republicans go into the 
1954 congressional campaign, their record 
on appropriations will be scrutinized. Will 
the majority have aided in bringing the 
budget closer to a balance, or will they have 
widened the gap? 
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The pressure on Congress to spend money 
for local projects or to benefit special inter- 
ests is always strong. Hence, the drive to 
keep the debt limit from rising is one that 
may have a psychological effect in forcing a 
balance on the bookkeeping side. Senator 
Brap, Democrat, of Virginia, says he is con- 
vinced that the facts disclosed by the budget 
message confirm his attitude in refusing to 
see the debt limit increased. 

There are occasions when a higher debt 
limit is necessary for brief intervals. If the 
law could be amended so that the debt limit 
could be increased temporarily during a 
year, provided a certain limit was achieved 
at the end of the fiscal year, it might give 
the Treasury the flexibility it needs in re- 
funding or refinancing its debt. 

But the facts of the budget, as revealed, 
are on the whole encouraging and it may be 
said that in a practical sense President 
Eisenhower has fulfilled his campaign pledge 
when he presents a budget in which the 
money to be spent is less by $100 million 
than the money that is to be collected from 
the taxpayers. Receipts may grow larger 
than have been anticipated, because the in- 
centives to business expansion through re- 
vision of the tax laws may give America the 
same kind of lift that Britain got when the 
same principle—incentive taxation—was 
adopted last year at the suggestion of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer R. A. Butler. 


The Farm Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT GRISWOLD 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have prin 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “An Utter Failure,“ pub- 
lished in the evening edition of the 
Omaha World-Herald, January 13, 1954, 
which, I believe, presents a very substan- 
tial view held among thinking people in 
our section of the great Midwest agri- 
cultural community on the subject 
farm problems presently before us for 
action in the current session of Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

AN UTTER FAILURE 

In his remarks on the Eisenhower farm 
program, Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
made one point which should be underst 
by all who have any Interest in this problem. 
to wit: The present price-support program 
has failed to provide a stable income for 
farmers. 

Pigures prove that point conclusively. 

In spite of the fact that the Government 
has invested $5 billion of the people's money 
in a futile attempt to support prices, the 
total farm income today is lower than at any 
time since 1940. As a matter of fact, farm 
income has dropped during 5 of the past 
years. 

That slump was not caused by Ezra Taft 
Benson or yet by Dwight Eisenhower. 

It occurred while the Roosevelt-Truman 
farm policies were in effect, and it is a cles! 
indication that those policies have failed. 

While providing no real help for the farm“ 
ers, the support program has created an 
impossible economic situation. 

It has caused the Government to bu? 
and hoard huge stores of surplus commodi” 
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ties which, as Secretary Benson said, “en- 
danger the free market system.” It now 
costs the taxpayers $14 million a month— 
$168 million a year—merely to store these 
commodities which nobody wants to buy and 
the Government Is afraid to destroy. 

Does that make sense? 

Does it in the long run help anybody? 

Obviously not. As this newspaper often 
has pointed out, the price-support program 
is simply and only a scheme for hiring people 
to produce stuff which isn’t needed in this 
country and can't be sold abroad. In times 
of surplus it results in the creation of even 
greater surpluses, and thus the original 
disease is aggravated and the infection is 
caused to spread throughout the entire farm- 
ing community. 

The longer the situation is allowed to con- 
tinue, the larger the overhang of surpluses 
will become—and the greater will be the 
confusion and the suffering when the even- 
tual crash comes. 

The point to be remembered is this: 

President. Eisenhower, Secretary Benson, 
and others who are trying to change the 
Price-support system are not enemies of the 
farmer, as emotional partisans sometimes 
charge. 

They are not trying to deprive farmers of 
their fair share of the national income. 

On the far contrary, they are seeking a 
founder system, one which will be fairer 
and more helpful to the farmers than the 
Present hodgepodge has proved to be. 

They are groping for a system which can 
be continued, year after year, for the benefit 
Of all real farmers—and which at the same 
time will not bring them into competition 
With hordes of suitcase farmers, 

This isn't an easy task. No economist, no 
Professor sitting in an ivory tower, can de- 
Vise a perfect farm plan or outline a pain- 
less way of getting from here to there. The 
eh both economic and political, are 

uge. 

But those difficulties will be eased greatly 
if all concerned will recognize the simple 
truth of what Secretary Benson sald—that 
the price-support system, as a permanent 
Way of life, has proved an utter failure and, 
for the sake of the farmer as well as other 
sarpa yers; must be replaced with something 

tter, 


Discharge of Employees as Security Risks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN 0. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President I am 
informed that the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHNnston], the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, will ad- 
dress the Senate on the subject of the 
Separation of 2,200 Government employ- 
ees on the ground of being security risks, 

This morning a very provocative edi- 
torial dealing with the same subject ap- 
Peared in the Providence Journal. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ler’s Havx THE Facts on SECURITY RISKS 


There is no shred of excuse for the admin- 
istration's persistent refusal to give out im- 
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personal breakdown figures on the results of 
its employee-security program. 

From the President on down, no one has 
been reluctant to quote the total of security 
risks separated from the Federal Govern- 
ment since the Republicans took over. But, 
also from the President on down, not a one 
of these same sources has been willing to 
Bay exactly how many of the total separated 
were dropped for Communist or espionage 
activities and how many for the numerous 
other reasons that are grounds for dismissal 
under the Eisenhower security formula. 

Washington newsmen, among them Jour- 
nal-Bulletin Correspondent Edward J. Milne, 
have been working for months to pry loose 
the breakdown figures, not out of idle curi- 
osity or just to make news, but to put an 
end to what has looked more and more like 
a deliberate deception of the American 
people. 

After the White House announced last 
October that a total of 1,456 employees had 
been removed from the Government as se- 
curity risks, that figure was cited repeatedly 
as evidence of the success of the new security 
program, The impression was spread—per- 
haps innocently by Mr. Eisenhower, but very 
deliberately by others—that most of these 
separations involved spies, Communists, or 
Communist ‘sympathizers. Senator Mc- 
CarTHY has been particularly diligent in 
propagating that view. 

Yet the overall figure covered dismissals 
for every one of the many reasons specified 
in the security order—overtalkativeness, al- 
coholism, sexual perversion, and several 
others in addition to actual espionage or 
Communist Party activity. Some commen- 
tators have also charged that the total was 
inflated with some cases that were in fact 
routine transfers or reductions in strength 
rather than security risks. In the interests 
of accuracy and to prevent further misuse 
of the overall statistics by such professional 
exploiters as Senator McCartny, the total 
figure needs to be broken down to indicate 
exactly what proportion of the dismissals 
represented the removal of spies or Com- 
muntsts. 

But no one in the administration would 
release such a breakdown. The President 
was asked for it, Attorney General Brownell 
was asked for it, the Civil Service Commission 
was asked for it. Yet it remains an airtight 
secret to this day. 

And now the overall figure has been upped 
to 2,200 by a presidential reference in the 
state of the Union message. Mr. Eisenhower 
was careful to indicate that this total in- 
cluded separations for all reasons under the 
security policy, not just Communist activity 
or espionage. But he didn't offer any break- 
down, and neither did Mr. Brownell when he 
Was pressed for one at his press conference 
last Thursday. 

When he took over the Presidency Mr. 
Eisenhower said the question of subversion 
in Government would be handled openly and 
efficiently by his administration. Is this 
coverup the frankness he promised? 

When the President issued his modification 
of the Truman order on secrecy of informa- 
tion, he pledged his administration not to 
hoard up unnecessary secrets. Is this how 
he observes that pledge? 

When the Harry Dexter White case finally 
began to simmer down Mr. Eisenhower said 
he hoped that subversion would soon dis- 
appear as a political issue. Is the secrecy on 
security dismissals, which gives the Red 
hunters a free hand to magnify the Commu- 
nists-in-Government problem, consistent 
with that presidential stand? y 

We can see no justification for the admin- 
istration’s attitude. If an erroneous impres- 
sion has been fostered by the coverup of 
the breakdown figures, let Mr. Brownell and 
the President admit it now and do what they 
can to remedy.the damage rather than com- 
pound it by maintaining the secrecy cloak 
any longer, 
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A Tribute to a Labor Statesman, George 
W. Lawson 


EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have an edi- 
torial from the Minnesota Union Advo- 
cate, of January 7, 1954, entitled “Trib- 
ute to George Lawson,” printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. The editorial 
reflects the judgment of all citizens of 
Minnesota, in manager, labor, and public 
life, who have come to know Mr, Law- 
son and to respect him. I am proud to 
consider him my friend. I wish him 
many years of long life and happiness. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRIBUTE ro GEORGE Lawson 


The retirement of George W. Lawson as 
secretary-treasurer of the Minnesota State 
Federation of Labor marks the close of a 
career that began just a few years after the 
federation was chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor. Lawson was active in 
the St. Paul labor movement long before 
he had any ambitions to the secretaryship 
of the federation. He was a charter member 
of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union when 
he became a delegate to the St. Paul Trades 
and Labor Assembly, which he later served 
as its secretary. 

It wasn't easy in those days to be identi- 
fied with the labor movement, and unionists 
were not already as willing to wear their 
union buttons as they are now. Nor were 
there such provisions in union contracts as 
health and welfare allowances, paid vaca- 
tions, sick leaves, and paid holidays. Law- 
son lost his first job in a St. Paul shoe fac- 
tory because he wasn't afraid to let it be 
known that he was a trade unionist. 

The map of the world has been changed 
since George Lawson brought his organizing 
genius and personality to the labor scene, 
He has seen the 10-hour day reduced greatly; 
he has seen both State and national legis- 
lation enacted to raise the American stand- 
ard of living to the highest levels in history; 
he has seen the house of labor built and then 
rent apart. He knew a time when there 
were less than 2 million members of the 
A. F. of L.; today the membership is crowd- 
ing 10 million. He participated in the cam- 
paign for the enactment of the first Work- 
men's Compensation Act in the State, and 
he has played an important part in securing 
many amendments to that vital statute. 

Many honors have come to George Lawson 
in the intervening years—honors he has 
shared with labor use he has always felt 
that whatever came to him was by way of 
recognition of labor and his efforts in labor's 
behalf. He is one of the few members of 
organized labor who have ever been named 
to the regency of any State university, and 
in all his associations with the outside 
world he has brought a dignity that has 
increased labor's prestige. 

A man of many parts, Mr. Lawson has 
made a contribution to labor that will not 
be equaled for many years, and his retire- 
ment will be noted with regret by many, 
both in and outside of the labor movement. 
Never a seeker of headlines for personal glory, 
George Lawson has served labor well and his 
policies will live long after him. In his 
half century of service to the labor move- 
ment he has taught younger men to be 
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patient, tolerant, and unselfish; he has 
taught many to exercise Judgment, to dem- 
onstrate good will, and to always be cogni- 
gant of the rights of others. 

Never spectacular, never given to expedi- 
ency, and never forgetting the plane of his 
origin, George Lawson has left his mark on 
a movement that was close to his heart at all 
times, and he will be remembered with affec- 
tion long after his last detractor is dead and 


justly forgotten. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 25, 1954 
Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Rrconp an edi- 
torial entitled “Urgent St. Lawrence 
Seaway,” published in the Kansas City 
Star of January 19, 1954. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

URGENT Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

Middle Western agriculture and industry 
have a tremendous stake in the St, Lawrence 
Seaway. And the bill that is now before the 


Senate will accomplish a large part of the job - 


at virtually no cost to the American 
taxpayers. À 

The logic of developing the interior is so 
completely one-sided that the project is 
bound to come. The question now before the 
Senate is who will build it. Canada is ready 
and able to take over the whole job if we 
hold back much longer. The United States 
would then have no voice in the allocation 
of tolls to the various types of freight. And 
the toll pattern could have a far-reaching 
effect on the farm, industrial and shipping 
interests of this country. 

Over decades of debate the nature of the 
seaway proposal has been changed from time 
totime. The present Senate bill would com- 
mit the United States only to a $100 million 
piece of the project. Becaues tolls would 
make it self-liquidating virtually the whole 
$100 million could be financed with revenue 
bonds. 

The immediate goal of this bill 18 to let 
the big ocean ships through the St. Lawrence 
River and a canal into Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie. Toledo would automatically become a 
western seaport. And a large share of the 
ships would be able to get through the con- 
necting lake channels to Chicago. 

Thie means Labrador iron ore could reach 
the Middle Western steel mills with a direct 
impact on the industry of the area. It would 
give Middle Western products a 1,000-mile 
shorter route to northern Europe. From the 
tremendously important standpoint of na- 
tional defense, shipping can be much better 
protected in the St. Lawrence than on the 
open sea, The vital iron ore could have a 
reasonably safe route to steel mills that are 
among the farthest from enemy attack. 

The only real basis for opposition is ‘the 
immediate self-interest of some seaports and 
coastal areas that don’t want to lose any 
special advantage. This is understandable 
but a nation isn't built by narrow, regional 
self-interest. 

Canada is prepared to bear the heavy end 
of the cost in any case. If the United States 
opponents prevail Canada will do the whole 
job and control the seaway. It is time to 
wake up. 
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American Relations to China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “Our Mongolian 
Frankenstein,” written by Granville A. 
Chatfield and published in the January 
16, 1954, issue of the Denver Democrat. 
Mr. Chatfields’ clearcut and realistic ob- 
servations should be considered seriously 
by every Member of Congress and the 
State Department. He is so right. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our MONGOLIAN FRANKENSTEIN 
(By Granville A. Chatfield) 

On page 30 of the January 11, 1954, issue 
of Newsweek, you will find: 

“After questioning many Japanese who 
have been in Communist China, Compton 
Pakenham, chief of Newsweek's Tokyo bu- 
reau reports: ‘All sources definitely agree 
that the Korean war is regarded as a cru- 
sade, Chinese unshakably believe the Amer- 
icans started the war and used germs. * * * 

Hatred of America and the Korean 
war—these are what enabled the Commu- 
nist regime to fasten its grip on a vast terri- 
tory, begin to transform an agricultural 
country into a major industrial power, turn 
the world’s biggest rabble in uniform into 
the world’s largest fighting army, smash the 
family system, and start to transform the 
intensely individualistic Chinese character 
into the faceless image of authoritarian- 
Im.“ “ 

I think that Mr. Pakenham has cited 
rightly a Mongolian menace to these United 
States. And I believe further that we have 
created it—its Frankenstein character. 

I have pointed out, heretofore, that when 
China was fighting the Japanese, there were 
two Chinese forces in action against the 
Japs: 1. The recognized Nationalist Govern- 
ment at Nanking. 2. The rebel Chinese 
Eighth Route Army which fought both the 
Nanking Chinese Government and the Jap- 
anese forces, 

After the Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor 
forced us into the war against Japan, it was 
right and proper that we should ally our- 
selves with the Chinese who were also fight- 
ing the Japs. And we made no mistake in 
supplying arms and military know-how only 
to the recognized Nanking government until 
Japan capitulated. 

Thereafter, we should have ceased im- 
mediately to furnish military supplies to the 
Nationalist government. Why? Because 
the civil war in China went on as it had be- 
fore and during the war against Japan. We 
should have kept our hands off that civil war, 
other than to sell, not donate, whatever 
either side of the civil confiict wanted to 
buy. 

We were right in continuing to recognize 
the established Nationalist Government at 
Nanking until after Nanking, the capital city, 


was evacuated. But not after the National- 


ist Government was driven off the Continent 
of Asia. 

Even Communist Russia recognized that 
government that far. When the Chinese 
government and its army under the com- 
mand of Chiang Kai Shek evacuated Nan- 
king and retreated to Canton, the Russian 
ambassador went to Canton just as the Brit- 
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ish and United States Ambassadors did. 
But, after the Nationalist Government left 
continental China and set itself up on For- 
mosa, it was evident that it no longer repre- 
sented the Chinese nation. It was then that 
Britain, Russia, and some other countries 
recognized the new regime at Peking. That 
is when we should have recognized the latter 
also. 

That is when we began building our Mon- 
golian Frankenstein. We completed that 
fearsome job when we ordered the U. N. 
army, under the field command of General 
McArthur across the 38th parallel and on 
across the length of North Korea to the Man- 
churian border. 

Then it was that Communist China, be- 
lleving that our forces were about to invade 
Manchuria, as the Japanese had done in 1931, 
entered the Korean war. 

That they believe falsely that we used 
germ warfare, is, of course, unfortunate. But 
it’s not the only case of a great people being 
mislead by a few of their warmongers. 
American people fought Spain in 1898, be- 
lieving Spaniards had blown up the battle- 
ship Maine in Havana Harbor. Even now 
it isn’t generally known that the explosion 
was set off inside the vessel. 

Summing up the fact, it is easy to under- 
stand why the Chinese people and their gov- 
ernment are intensely angry at us: First, we 
intervened in the Chinese civil war by sup- 
porting one side after the Jap war ended. 
Second, we continued to recognize that side 
after it no longer could lay claim to the sup- 
port of the Chinese people. And we still do. 
Third, we invaded North Korea in the face 
of repeated warnings issued by the Chinese 
Government in Peiping. 

And, probably most provocative of all, we 
have insisted upon consulting prisoners of 
war concerning their desires about repatri- 
ation. As one of the terms of a peaceful 
settlement of the war, prisoners of both sides 
should have been, or should be, returned 
without question. 

So, by almost every means at our com- 
mand, we have made ourselves the hated 
enemy of the most numerous people on 
earth. And we have given their Government 
ample reason for allying itself with Russia. 

We have at last completed the creation of 
the Yellow Peril which, until very recently, 
our best international sense taught us to 
avoid as we would a plague. 

Communist China is becoming rapidly the 
most potent and militarily conscious power 
in the world. 


Fear of Police State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an interesting 
news story entitled “Police State Here 
Feared by Mumford,” which appeared in 
this morning's Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLICE STATE HERE FEARED BY MUMFORD 

Lewis Mumford, writer, art critic, and phil- 
osopher, yesterday warned that “in the name 
of freedom we are rapidly creating a police 
state.” 

Mumford, who lectured before the Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Arts at the Corcoran 
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Gallery, continued, “In the name of democ- 
racy we have succumbed, not to creeping so- 
cialism but to galloping fascism, in which 
Official scandal sheets spotted with anony- 
mous lies, fabrications, distortions, have been 
used overnight to destrdy the reputation and 
political effectiveness of honorable patriotic 
men.” 

Mumford made these remarks in the course 
of a discussion of what he termed irration- 
ality” in modern art and politics. He called 
the “contradiction between our military pur- 
poses and our political ends” the “full meas- 
ure of the irrationality of our time.” 

He cited the success of the Marshall plan 
as an instance of the success of what he 
called “our works of love.“ Works of power, 
on the other hand, have failed, he added. 

He cautioned that human beings, “subject 
to sin and error, being of plainly limited 
intellectual capacities,” have taken control 
of such destructive forces as atomic energy. 
He said this danger has been made more 
dangerous by the secrecy that has surrounded 
atomic power, 

“Nowhere have moral judgments been 
more completely paralyzed than in the very 
field where moral judgment alone could pre- 
serve our humanity,” the critic said. 

The threat of catastrophe that hangs over 
mankind cannot be removed “until we re- 
cover as a Nation the capacity to be human 
again,” Mumford said. The preliminary 
step toward this goal, he explained, is the 
capacity to feel love in our hearts and to 
bestow love even on our enemies.” 


Tribute to the People of Sussex County, 
Del. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, recently 
an increasing number of my Senate col- 
leagues, seeking recreation, have so- 
journed to the cool and embracing sea- 
side resorts along the Delaware coast. 
I am certain, whether they stopped at 
Lewes, Rehoboth Beach, Bethany Beach, 
or any other of the many places along 
the coast, they became more and more 
aware of the simplicity of the people 
who reside in the surrounding area. 

This simplicity, as well as the very cor- 
dial hospitality of the people of Dela- 
ware is hereditary. It is known and 
recognized as an attribute of those who 
have been born and reared in good old 
Sussex County, down in little Delaware. 

In order that each of my colleagues 
may have an insight into the simple 
creed by which the people of Sussex 
County live amiably with their neigh- 
bors, I ask unanimous consent that a 
poem entitled “In Good Old Sussex,” 
taken from the September 11, 1953, is- 
sue of the Bridgeville News, printed in 
Bridgeville, Del., be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


In Goop OLD Sussex 


(Mrs. Charles Kinder lent the Bridgeville 
News a copy of Mr. Hyson's poem “In Good 
Old Sussex.” We have not seen the poem 


in print for many years, and felt that many And your neighbors’ business 


of our readers would enjoy reading it.) 


In good old Sussex County 
Down in little Delaware, 
I often say to Sary Ann, 
I'm glad we're living there. 
The country's kind o' humble. 
Stretchin’ onward to the sea; 
It ain’t a stylish lookin’ place 
And don't pretend to be. 


There ain't a mountain anywhere 


A-holdin’ up its head; 


There ain't no rocks, but only sand 


A-shinm' there instead; 


But there's allus welcome for you. 


You can feel it in the air 
In good old Sussex County, 
Down in little Delaware. 


The sweetest kind of music 
Is the rustle of the corn 
And the whippoorwills a-callin’ 
In the early of the morn. 
When the bees are in the clover 
Hummin' such a lovely tune 
That it sets a feller sighin’ 
For an everlastin’ June. 
I like to watch the glowin' sun 
And then the summer rain 
That touches up the dusty grass 
And makes it smile again; 
With happiness for every one 
And just a bit to spare, 
In good old Sussex County, 
Down in little Delaware, 


I like to be in Sussex 
In the watermelon time— 
For that's the place to get em 


If you want em in their prime. 


Some say the finest melon 


Is the good old Mountain Sweet.“ 


And others say “Tom Watson” 
Is rather hard to beat; 

But the finest watermelon 
Ripens early in the morn 


All nice and cold and wet with dew— 


You eat it in the corn 
You take it from a neighbor 
Who has plenty and to spare, 
In good old Sussex County, 
Down in little Delaware. 


I reckon there ain't nothin’ 
That a feller could compare 
To the red and juicy peaches 
That you find a-growin’ there; 


Just help yourself, it's all the same 


If you should take a few 


The fruits of earth belong to man, 


And that is why they grew. 
They say in good old Sussex 
That, since the air is free 
And not a cent to pay for it 
Why, peaches ought to be. 
So help yourself; I reckon 
There's a-plenty and to spare 
In good old Sussex County, 
Down in little Delaware. 


We're modest here in Sussex 
And we've got a simple creed, 
Good honest folks for neighbors 

With a helpin’ hand in need; 
A friend to cheer and comfort 


You when troubles intervene— 


Not sayin’ much, but standin’ by 
Well, you know what I mean. 

We're preachin’ every Sunday 
And singin’ is the best. 

So “not a wave of trouble rolls 
Across our peaceful breast“ 

Good company, enough to eat, 
And quite enough to wear, 

In good old Sussex County, 
Down in little Delaware. 


It's comfortin’ to hear em talk 
Down to the village store 

Of hosses and of politics 
And why the land is pore— 

Of rabbit dogs and setter pups, 
And, social like, you know, 


And all the debts they owe. 
Then some one gets to talkin’ 
Of the boys what went to war. 
You doze a spell, and then wake up 
And wonder where you are; 
Then off to home where Sary Ann 
Is dozin’ in her chair, 
In good old Sussex County, 
Down in little Delaware. 


I like to see the purple grapes 
A-hangin’ from the vines; 
I like to hear the rabbit dogs 
A-yelpin' in the pines— 
When the shoats are all a-thrivin’ 
And the turkeys gettin’ fat 
With jowl and sweet potaters 
For your mouth to water at; 
The boys a-gatherin’ hickory nuts, 
The men a-huskin' corn 
The women gettin’ dinner 
With the gals to blow the horn 
The glory of the autumn 
Round about us everywhere 
In good old Sussex County, 
Down in little Delaware. 


And long in winter evenin's 
I like to stay at home 

Beside the fire and toast my shins, 
And have the neighbors come; 

And there we'll set and talk for hours 
Of folks we used to know, 

And mebbe mention some old chum 
That's underneath the snow— 

And have some meller apples then 
With cider just to waste, 

With a lettle drap o' somethin" else 
To give the stuff a taste; 

Then all our troubles melt away 
And vanish in the air 

In good old Sussex County, 
Down in little Delaware. 


I ain’t as spry as once I was; 
I guess I'm getting old, 

The tasks are now for younger men 
And not for me, I'm told. 

My children all have left the farm 
And gone in town to stay, 

They pester me to sell the place 
And then to move away. 

But here at home with Sary Ann 
I'm happy as I be, 

With all the fields and all the flowers 
A-smilin’ back at me; 

It's good to know that we shall find 
Eternal slumber there 

In good old Sussex County, 
Down in little Delaware. 


Minnesota 4-H Club Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the list of 
Minnesota’s 4-H delegates to the Na- 
tional 4-H Club Congress in Chicago, 
together with a brief statement of their 
activities, be published in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Minnesota is justly proud of its great 
4-H Club program. We have 2,200 4-H 
Clubs with some 43,000 members—one 
of the highest percentages of participa- 
tion among rural boys and girls of any 
State in the Nation, 

Climaxing an impressive record of par- 
ticipation in county fairs and our great 
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Minnesota State fair, our 4-H Clubs sent 
34 delegates to the National 4-H Club 
Congress near the year-end. They dida 
very capable job of representing Min- 
nesota. 

All of our delegates were selected on 
the basis of their longtime achievements 
in 4-H Club work. Leadership plays an 
important part in their overall record of 
achievement, even though they may be 
selected for recognition in a, specific 
project field. Our delegates represented 
a vast array of different types of 4-H 
projects. 

Throughout the 4-H Congress, Min- 
nesota won outstanding recognition. 

Myron Clark, our State commissioner 
of agriculture, was honored at a special 
banquet as one of the eight outstanding 

* 4-H alumni in the country. At one time 
Commissioner Clark was president of the 
Minnesota 4-H Federation, and was an 
outstanding 4-H member in our State. 
He later served as a local 4-H leader for 
several years, and has continued a very 
active interest in the 4-H Club program. 

We are one of the few States that al- 
ways includes an extension agent in our 
delegation. This year, Caroline Freder- 
ickson, county home agent at Mankato, 
was selected to represent the extension 
agents and to go with our delegation. 

In recognition of the outstanding vol- 
unteer work being done by rural 4-H 
club leaders, we are one of the few States 
that sends a local adult leader along with 
our delegation each year. In Minnesota 
we conduct a contest to select the 4-H’ 
Club of the year, and an adult leader 
from this club is chosen by club members 
in the. winning club to represent the 
more than 6,500 local leaders of Minne- 
sota at the club congress. 

The Newhouse Horsemen 4-H Club 
Was our club of the year this year, 
and it selected Mrs. Harry Lommen of 
Spring Grove as the local leader to be 
honored as an official member of the 
delegation. : 

Very few States are invited to submit 
talent numbers for the annual share 
the fun breakfast on the final morning 
of the club congress. There are only 
about 8 or 9 entertainment numbers that 
are brought in from over the country, 
yet Minnesota was fortunate in having 
the first place talent number from our 
State's search for 4-H talent—a fine 
quartet from Wadena—was selected to 
appear on the program this year. 

Minnesota was further honored by 
having one of its participants in the 
International Farm Youth Exchange 
program, Marlene Mattila of Sebeka, 
who recently returned from Finland, 
speak at the club congress banquet for 
all the delegates. Marlene spoke on her 
experiences as 1 of 4 International Farm 
Youth Exchange delegates from Minne- 
sota going overesas last year. 

The delegates were accompanied by 
Osgood Magnuson, Bernard Beadle, A. 
E. Engebretson, Gwen Bacheller, and 
Elaine Tessman from the University 
Farm as chaperones. 

Our 4-H Club work is being effectively 
carried out under the direction of 
Leonard Harkness, State 4-H Club 
leader, to whom I am indebted for the 
information in this report. 
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There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Minnesota's delegates to the 1953 National 
4-H Club Congress included: Edward L. 
Maler, Sauk Rapids; Caroline Frederickson, 
Mankato; Keith W. Thurston, Madelia; Mary 
Lee Schotzko, Sleepy Eye; Vernon Kitzberger, 
New Ulm, route 2; Shirley Demm, Waconia, 
route 1; LuAnn Lewis, Excelsior, route 1; 
Janet Swanson, Moorhead, route 1; Janet 
Grant, Jeffers, route 2; Harris L. Byers, West- 
brook; John W. Conzemius, Cannon Falls, 
route 3; Evelyn Johnson, Blue Earth, route 2; 
Richard Sample, Spring Valley, route 2; Ro- 
land Kohlmeyer, Fountain, route 1; Phyllis 
D. Hanson, Ellendale, route 2; Ann Therese 
Busch, 915 N. Boone, Minneapolis; Mrs. Harry 
Lommen, Spring Grove; Kathryn Stinar, 
Lakefield, route 2; Ronald E. Johnson, Win- 
dom, route 1; Willis Schoemaker, Kasota, 
route 1; Rodney G. Malo, Fairmont, route 2; 
Dennis R. Forsell, Twin Valley, route 1; Rich- 
ard Swanson, Byron, route 2; George Rabehl, 
Rochester, route 1; G. Dianne Lendobeja, 
Thief River Falls, route 4; Roger E. Keller. 
Faribault, route 1; Victorin Ruhland. New 
Prague, route 1; Jeanne Ellen Deal, Wheaton, 
route 3: Marlene Mattila, Sebeka; Lavern 
Eckert, Wadena; Edwin Eckert, Wadena; El- 
dow Eckert, Wadena; Lola Jean Krueger, Wa- 
dena; Ann Bangsund, Montevideo, 


I Saw It in the Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “I Saw It in the Times,” writ- 
ten by Jeanne Somerville, and published 
in the January 1954 issue of the National 
Republic. > 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: j 

The reputation of the New York Times for 
conservatism, trustworthiness, and objectiv- 
ity is widespread. Many an argument has 
been won by stating simply, and with an air 
of finality—"It must be true. I saw it in the 
Times.” 

But is it? Is an investigation “ill-timed” 
because the Times says so? Is an attempt 
to root out subversives “a sniping attack”? 
Is a Congressman, doing his job conscien- 
tiously a “witch hunter“? You'll answer af- 
firmatively if your opinions are influenced 
by the New York Times. 

On the question of communism In far away 
places, the Times is firmly against it and 
says so eloquently and frequently. 

However, when a story concerning do- 


‘mestic communism arises, a study and 


analysis of the Times leads to the conclusion 
that its slogan. “All the news that’s fit to 
print,” might better read “All the news that's 
fit for brain-washing.” One marvels at the 
consistency and conformity of the Times’ 
approach to this problem, whether the sub- 
ject to be treated is education, the clergy, 
the United Nations, or Senator McCarry, 

In the educational field, for example, “In- 
quisitors’ menace United States schools and 
way of life“ made page 1 with a picture of 
Mrs. Agnes Meyer. The fact that she de- 
nounced MCCARTHY, JENNER, and VELDE was 
convincing proof to the Times that she un- 
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derstood the Times’ approach and therefore 
merited ample space to express herself. 

At the June convention of the National 
Education Association, among the resolu- 
tions adopted were the following, as pub- 
lished in the Times: A resolution condemn- 
ing book burning and the restriction of free 
thought, and a resolution denouncing edu- 
cators who hid behind the legal protection 
of the fifth amendment when called before 
congressional investigating committees. 
Teachers were urged to cooperate with such 
committees. 

Confronted with a choice between pointing 
up the resolution which alds the exposure 
of communism and the resolution which 
conforms with the Times’ approach to “book 
burning,” the Times chose as its headline, 
“Teachers Condemn All Book Burning.” 

On August 19 the New York Herald 
Tribune published a statement made by Mrs. 
Thelma M. Borchardt, described “as Wash- 
ington legislative representative of the 
teachers federation.” At the convention of 
the AFL American Federation of Teachers, 
Mrs. Borchardt said, “Teachers who testify— 
and because they are teachers, they have a 
special responsibility toward the Govern- 
ment—should certainly testify fully con- 
cerning activity in the Communist Party.” 

According to the Times’ report of the same 
day, a Miss Selma M. Borchardt challenged 
investigators and was critical of investigative 
committees. The Times carried no mention 
of the aboye statement urging cooperation 
and the unsuspecting reader was left with an 
unfavorable impression of congressional com- 
mittees. 

Because the Times’ attitude has been one 
in favor of leaving the problem of Commu- 
nist infiltration to the Department of Justice 
and the FBI, one would think the editors 
would have a keen interest in the opinion 
of Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr. 

But on September 1 the reader learned of 
the acute doctor shortage in China, an in- 
formation plan on NATO, anti-Communist 
hysteria, the stiffened French stand foward 
Cambodians, and the influx of Indians alarm- 
ing Rhodesia, before finding on page 11 that 
the Attorney General believes domestic Com- 
munists are “a greater menace now than at 
any time.” To the Times this was of less 
importance than, for example, the views of 
Mr. George Kennan, when he “decried witch 
hunts and loyalty oaths.” For his opinions 
the former American Ambassador to Russia 
received front-page headlines, a story com- 
plete with picture, and editorial commenda- 
tion. This was to be expected, for Mr. 
Kennan is another who has mastered the 
Times“ approach. Or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say that he is doing what 
comes naturally. 

The clergy are not immune. The Times’ 
manner of dealing with them depends upon 
the ideas they express, “Clerics Vehement 
on ‘McCarthyism'” was front-page news. 
The subhead read, “Protestant Leaders Here 
Take to Pulpits To Assail ‘Absurd’ Charge of 
Red Influence.” 

In the above-mentioned story, Dean James 
A. Pike was quoted as saying, “if this sys- 
tematic smearing of our fellow citizens con- 
tinues to go on, more than the Rosenbergs 
will have died in our land.“ This thought 
made page 1. But 10 days later, when the 
Times carried a story that Dean Pike and a 
member of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, Krr Crarpy, agreed that 
a few clergymen probably had embraced 
communism, it was tucked away on page 13. 

Dean Pike and Representative Crarpy, Re- 
publican, of Michigan, also agreed, accord- 
ing to the Times, that the extent of Com- 
munist influence among the clergy was not 
known, and that congressional investiga- 
tions to find out could not be considered 
a state invasion of religion. Interestingly 
enough, just above this brief and obscure 
item was a story featuring Rev. Dr. George 
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H. Talbott, who received ample space to 
question the competence of investigators and 
the accuracy of their sources of information. 

“Oxnam Denounces Critics of Church" and 
“McCarTuHy Terror Assailed by Rabbi” re- 
ceiver headlines twice the size of “Bishop 
Bids Church Oust Its Subversives.” The 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of Long Island, 
who called upon church officials to clean their 
own houses of subversive clergymen, is the 
Right Reverend James F. de Wolfe. Bishop 
de Wolfe said that he felt there were sub- 
versive forces in the church and in educa- 
tion, but he asserted that 97 percent of the 
clergymen with whom he came in contact 
in his diocese were loyal. The coverage of 
this story, implying that perhaps 3 percent 
were not loyal, was brief and not of front- 
page interest. to the Times, 

When it comes to Senator McCarrny, the 
Times makes no pretense of objectivity. In 
1953 the Times continued Its long-time at- 
tack on the Wisconsin Senator, devoting 
much unfavorable editorial comment to him 
and his fight against the Communist con- 
spiracy. 

A recent editorial entitled “Is McCartny 
Slipping?” concluded “that he is, in fact, 
slipping.” To make certain the news fit 
the editorial, on a back page (p. 16) a story 
of the McCarruy investigation of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office was headlined 
“United States Printing Aide Silent at In- 
quiry.” The Times was careful not to give 
headline credit to McCarruy for exposing a 
Government employee who refused to answer 
whether or not he had been engaging in 
espionage against the United States. 

But when a story can be headed “MCCARTHY 
Finances Still Under Study,” the Times is 
quick to give him prominence. Buried in 
this same story was the mention of a re- 
ported statement by J. Edgar Hoover that 
he regarded the Wisconsin Senator as earnest 
and honest. With all the facilities available 
to the Times, apparently no effort was made 
to check the reported statement of the Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, thus leaving doubt in the reader’s mind 
as to whether or not something complimen- 
tary to the Senator had really been said. 
Thus the Times is able to editorialize in a 
supposedly straight news story, unbeknown 
to the average reader. 

A professor, politician, or clergyman, who 
attacks McCarTuy can get top billing in the 
Times—but not the head of the FBI who 
says something in McCarruy’s favor. The 
Times’ first mention of Hoover's statement 
concerning McCartTHy was found on page 11, 
August 24, in a column headlined “Editors 
Disagree on McCargtHy Role.” 

For their disagreement and a chance to 
pan McCarry, they were given 58 lines. 
Beneath this was an item headed “Inquiry 
on Senator asked,” which began “Alan Max, 
managing editor of the Daily Worker, the 
Communist newspaper, yesterday urged a 
Federal inquiry into the financial back- 
ground of Senator McCarTtuy.” This item 
rated 18 lines. 

Under this, in the same size type as “In- 
quiry on Senator Asked,” was Hoover Ap- 
plauds Efforts." Whose efforts? Those of 
Senator McCarrnur, of course. This item 
merited 23 lines. 

Which goes to show that perhaps we worry 
unnecessarily about the policy of the Times. 
After all, they still consider the opinion of 
J. Edgar Hoover deserving of five more lines 
than that of the editor of the Daily Worker. 

When one veteran said he was disgusted 
with Senator McCartruy, he rated space and 
a picture, but when the Senator received a 
certificate of good citizenship at a dinner 
given by World War I and II veterans and 
attended by 300 persons, it received one- 
eighth the space given to one disgusted 
veteran. 

“McCartHy Accused of Franking Abuse“ 
gave the Senator prominence, but the head- 
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line “Fifteen in Red Inquiry Shifted as 
Risks,” carefully avolds crediting McCarTuy 
with any useful work although it was the re- 
sult of his committee's efforts in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office inquiry. The Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations is McCartHy com- 
mittee if someone attacks it, but when its 
praiseworthy activity must be reported, the 
Times plays down the role of the Wisconsin 
Senator. 

When, according to the Times, Harold 
Stassen “indicated that he disagreed with a 
charge of Senator JOSEPH R. McCarrny's Per- 
manent Investigating Committee that West- 
ern trade with Communist China was a 
‘shocking policy.“ but that “Mr. Stassen 
did not state a flat disagreement with this 
report,” the Times chose to headline the 
story "Stassen Rebukes McCarthy.” The 
headline implies Stassen rebuked MCCARTHY 
the individual, whereas, according to the 
Times own account, he did no such thing. 
No doubt wishful thinking on the part of 
the Times, And when wishing doesn't make 
it so, the Times has its own remedies. 

The treatment accorded former Commu- 
nists depends upon whether or not they have 
the Times approach and attitude. When 
Ex-Red Sees Peril in School Inquiries, he 
merits the front page to express his opinion 
and is described as an active foe of com- 
munism. But former Communists who do 
not see this peril are self-styled. 

Another who received sympathetic consid- 
eration from the Times was James Wechsler, 
former member of the Young Communist 
League. Mr. Wechsler was described as be- 
ing “prominent in anti-Communist move- 
ments" and participating in “bitterly anti- 
Communist organizations” which goes to 
show that when the Times sees fit to make 
them, it does not quibble about unsubstan- 
tiated statements. Mr. Wechsler is best 
known for his editorship of the New York 
Post which continually chastizes exposers of 
communism, 

On September 8, a Times editorial said, 
“We are gradually learning that the Com- 
munist program is designed to be more than 
an attack on men's bodies,“ and “We need 
to know more about our adversary if he is 
to be met successfully.” This is a hopeful 
sign, indeed, but one can only wish that the 
Times would not proceed so majestically. 

The Times might have assisted in this 
process of educating its readers concerning 
the Communist conspiracy by devoting some 
editorial comment to the report by the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee, entitled 
“Interlocking Subversion in Government De- 
partments.” 

After one announcement of this impressive 
and disquieting document, the Times ignored 
it. On August 24, the Times reported, Sen- 
ators Say Reds Still Hide in United States 
Jobs; Ask New Laws.” But, apparently, the 
editors did not find this a provocative dis- 
closure. The editorial pages throughout the 
week found space for “More Noise in the 
Subways?", “Exit Raymond Street Jail,” 
“Broadway's “Big’ Week” (featuring Rodgers 
and Hammerstein), “Radios in Taxicabs,” 
“Traveling on a Belt,” “A Penny's Worth,” 
“The Best in Tennis,” and “Taking Cars 
Abroad.” But nary an editorial concerning 
the all-important Senate report. 

On Sunday the anxious anti-Communist 
looked eagerly for mention of the report 
in “The News of the Week in Review.“ He 
looked in vain. But the Times did have room 
for an editorial on "Pickles," enlightening 
the uninformed as to their proper picking, 
sorting, and juicing. 

And “The News of the Week in Review” 
found space to express the thought that 
some non-Communists remained in the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild “because they have not 
yet. * “ In a comparison of the guild 
program with the Communist Party line, the 
report mentions the date of “December 1939 
when (the guild) still included a sizable 
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number of non-Communists who have since 
resigned.” Attorney General Brownell has 
recently taken steps to proscribe the guild 
as a subversive organization, 

The Times shows extraordinary sympathy 
for the present members of the National Law- 
vers Guild who have had the information 
contained in the House report available to 
them since 1950. 

It is thought provoking that when the 
week's news included both the revealing 
Senate report on interlocking subversion in 
Government departments and the Attorney 
General's attempt to have the National Law- 
yers Guild declared subversive, “The News 
of the Week in Review” ignored the former, 
but devoted space to excuse members. for 
remaining in the National Lawyers Gulid. 

For a paper that states “we need to know 
more about our adversary,” the Times ap- 
pears to be extremely reluctant to educate 
its readers. A report on “Organized Com- 
munism in the United States,” dated August 
19, was released by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. The New York 
Herald Tribune carried a story on August 20 
concerning this 150-page history of the 
American Communist Party which alerts 
Americans to the menace of communism. 

In reply to an inquiry as to why the Times 
failed to mention the House report, the 
managing editor wrote that an “article ap- 
peared in most of our editions, but unfor- 
tunately it was dropped from our last edi- 
tions, along with other material, to make 
room for late-breaking news.” 

A trip to the Times office to purchase back 
copies brought no satisfaction. The would- 
be purchaser was told that there are only 
two editions, the “City” and the “Late City,” 
and that there were no “City” editions avail- 
able because very few are printed. 

If, as the managing editor wrote, “it is in- 
evitable in making room for late news that 
material is dropped” * * but we must be 
guided by our judgment as to which is of 
greater importance,” it is disheartening to 
find that in this same issue items, considered 
more newsworthy included “Sutton Tech- 
nique Seen in Bank Theft.“ Dionne Quin- 
tuplets to Go Separate Ways” and “Repaving 
Holland Tube.” This is no tribute to the so- 
called “Journal of Record.” 5 

The best understanding of the Times' ap- 
proach is gained from the publisher himself, 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger. He wrote: “I would 
not knowingly employ a Communist on the 
news or editorial staff of the New York Times, 
On the other hand, I would not institute 
a witch hunt to determine if one such ex- 
isted. * * * Even if we found a Communist 
or two * * * in doing so we would run the 
risk of destroying the atmosphere needed 
for the production of the kind of news- 
paper we are publishing.” After a study 
of the Times, one must agree that an in- 
vestigation would be a risk and indeed might 
destroy the present atmosphere of the Times. 

November 15, 1952, was a memorable day © 
for all readers of the Times. The lead edi- 
torial of the day was Time for a Change, 
which concerned “the sordid story being 
sketched before the State crime commission 
by witnesses’ testimony and by their 
silences.” 

The Times was distressed that “the bad 
names keep showing up alongside top city 
Officials and Tammany district leaders on 
the seating lists at the large public dinners. 
We continue to hear the old threadbare ex- 
cuses and fiction of slight and passing ac- 
quaintances. But there comes a time, and 
it is here and now, when the plea in ex- 
tenuation against conviction of guilt by as- 
sociation can no longer be accepted. The 
testimony is too sweeping, too overwhelm- 
ing, affects too many people in Tammany 
and Official ranks. The most gullible public 
can no longer have faith in city govern- 
ment that rests upon the rotten foundation 
of the Tammany wardheeler system, of fa- 
vors bought and sold.” 
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The Times editorial continued, “The State 
crime commission has only begun its con- 
tinuing story, and there will be time later 
to assess the degree of guilt of various poli- 
ticlans, present and past, after the whole 
record is put in and there is ample time 
for rebuttal. But the public has already 
made up its mind on certain important 
matters.” 

One may rightfully wonder why the Times 
has one standard of values for witnesses 
testifying before a State crime commission, 
and a different standard for those testifying 
before congressional committees; why a 
gangster-political tieup arouses the righteous 
indignation of the Times more readily than 
a Communist conspirator-political tieup; 
why an investigation into the private affairs 
of a local gangster Is approved, but not an 
investigation into the personal life of a po- 
tential traitor. 

Why this double standard of the Times 
which editorially condoned guilt by associa- 
tion for New York Tammany leaders but is 

it when applied to witnesses ques- 
tioned about their Communist affiliations? 

A rewrite of the editorial, Time for a 
Change, substituting “Communist” for 
“gangsters and Tammany leaders,” would re- 
assure anti-Communist readers of the Times. 
To quote the editorial: “There comes a time, 
and it is here and now.” 


The Increase in Coffee Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the January 
23 issue of Hanson’s Latin American Let- 
ter which sets forth some very illuminat- 
ing statements of fact relative to the 
present coffee situation. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In 1949-50 a subcommittee of the Senate 
Agricultural Committee, headed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator GILLETTE, investigated a 
raid on the United States coffee market which 
in less than 2 months had resulted in a rise 
in the price of coffee to the United States of 
$600 million per year. The subcommittee 
suffered through a volume of falsification and 
apparent perjury by businessmen, specula- 
tors, Latin spokesmen, and State Department 
witnesses such as has seldom been heard by 
a Senate investigating committee. (See 
Inter-American Economic Affairs, vol. 4, No. 
1, for an analysis of the hearings.) 

But the subcommittee emerged with the 
facts: That there had been no basis in the 
statistical position to warrant the price in- 
crease. That there had been an obviously 

effort to bull coffee. That the 
structure of the United States end of the in- 
dustry is ideally adapted to the manipulation 
of prices at the expense of the consumer: the 
absence of control over the New York Coffee 
Exchange, which provides the gambling facil- 
ities for Brazilian tors, the eagerness 
of the United States end of the industry to 
identify itself with the interests of producers 
and speculators rather than with the con- 
sumer on whom it lives, the freedom from 
taxation of gambling gains of foreign inter- 
ests, the resistance by the United States 
members of the industry to unbiased crop 
and stocks reporting lest price raids be dis- 
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couraged thereby, a statistical apparatus con- 
trolled by the producing countries and 
shaped to their purposes, and cartellike con- 
trols over the flow of coffee by certain Latin- 
American entities encouraged by the United 
States State Department. The reporting of 
the coffee situation by the American press 
was incredibly bad, culminating in disclo- 
sure by the Department of Justice that one 
of the editors of the Journal of Commerce 
(New York) was a registered foreign agent in 
the employ of foreign coffee producers. 

The subcommittee made recommendations 
that would have corrected the situation and 
prevented recurrence of the raids. But the 
State Department insisted that Brazilian 
speculators must be protected. * * As a 
noted Washington columnist, Constantine 
Brown, said: “The mere fact that a senatorial 
committee was getting to the bottom of coffee 
speculation, which affects the pocketbooks 
of all Americans and particularly of the little 
man, has brought official protests that we 
are jeopardizing the good-neighbor policy.” 
So the speculators * * * won at a cost of 
$600 million per year to the American con- 
sumer. And the National Coffee Association 
of the United States promptly went into the 
orgy of self-congratulation: We told a story 
and made it stick.” The consumer and the 
Senate had been defeated. Now coffee has 
passed $1 per pound in another sensational 
raid by speculators on this market, with 
every cent per pound rise costing us 627 
million. * * * 

The one source of unbiased analysis of the 
coffee situation the world over is the United 
States Government. We have therefore 
examined all offictal material relating to cof- 
fee, ranging from memoranda submitted pri- 
vately to Milton Eisenhower to the smallest 
bits of reporting from our embassies, and 
even to the medical files which might con- 
tain material on the possible relationship of 
coffee to cancer. This is the same body of 
material which a congressional committee 
would rely upon. We find: There is no jus- 
tification for the recent rise in the price of 
coffee. There is no shortage of coffee. The 
statistical position forward does not warrant 
the increase. The present rise cannot be 
ascribed to the Brazilian frosts. Before the 
frosts, the oversupply of coffee in prospect 
was so great that a terrific fall in prices was 
likely. The frosts merely postponed that de- 
cline. But they left a statistical position 
that in no way warrants the recent price 
boosts on what was already a very high price 
level for coffee. 

Further, the State Department's Insistence 
that the consumer must again be sacrificed 
to the speculators on the altar of the good- 
neighbor policy has no foundation in a sound 
concept of policy, since the long-range inter- 
ests of Latin America and the financial and 
social stability of the area will not be pro- 
moted by this sacrifice. State Department 
Officials told us privately this week that they 
may seize on a defense of the Brazilian spec- 
ulators as a means of avoiding a complete 
fiasco at the Inter-American Conference. To 
buy a few votes for resolutions which will 
thereafter have only paper support is a poor 
trade for the vital interests of the United 
States consumer. Please examine the facts 
with us now: 

1, On December 2, 1953, the United States 
Government forecast export availabilities 
from the 1953-54 crops would exceed demand 
so as to produce another increase in the 
carryover of coffee of perhaps 0.2 million 
bags. On December 18, the United States 
Embassy in Bogota accused the Colombian 
official cartel of deliberate falsification of 
crop data and concealment of data on enor- 
mous stocks with a view to preventing a de- 
cline in prices. Embassy pointed out the 
federation had promoted the idea that labor 
shortages, disturbed politics, and bad 
weather had cut the 1951-52 crop low, when 
actually in releasing the 1951-652 data re- 
cently the figure turned out to be a terrific 
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6.7 million bags. Embassy put 1953-54 crop 
to 6.3 million exportable range hereafter. 
million used in the December 2 forecast and 
predicted Colombia would have around 6.0 
to 6.3 million expotrable range hereafter. 
This boosts the excess supply indicated by 
December 2 forecast by another million bags. 
Embassy noted that on September 30, 1952, 
stocks of Federation were at least 2.2 million 
bags, making enormous load of 8.5 million 
to be disposed of then. It is significant that 
no member of the United States industry 
saw fit to publicize the Colombian facts al- 
though they have been feeding reporters the 
data on mythical Brazilian shortages. At 
about the same time Amembassy Rio to be on 
safe side cut its estimate of exportable sup- 
plies from Brazil by a million, so that the net 
fact is that in year ending June 1953 Brazil 
added to its carryover, in year ending June 
1954 it will lower carryover slightly, and in 
year ending June 1954 world exportable sup- 
ply excess over world demand is likely to in- 
crease. At no time is the excess of export- 
able supply likely to be less than 15 percent 
of United States annual requirements and it 
may be more. In other words, we are again 
confronted with a completely phony scare- 
buildup by interests in New York joined with 
Brazilian speculators to injure the American 
consumer, 

2. Even before the recent price rises the 
profits in coffee production were perfectly 
fantastic. A few months ago the producers“ 
spokesman, Pan American Coffee Bureau, 
mourned publicly about the cost-price 
squeeze being suffered by producers. But 
Amembassy Rio answered this effectively 
when it said Brazilian producers in the less- 
efficient areas are netting an average profit 
of 46 percent over costs, while the more 
efficient bulk-producing areas average profits 
of 300 percent on costs. The story of profits 
is the same all over the hemisphere, When 
Milton Eisenhower was in Brazil, he was 
handed a memo (available in Washington) 
by a Brazilian banker-coffeeman telling of 
the fabulous profits. The banker said that 
even small Jap farmers had lost their natural 
sobriety and were jamming the planes each 
season loaded with an average of at least 
$10,000 in United States currency, acquired 
despite high quotations for cruzeiro conver- 
sion, unloading their loot in Japan and then 
hurrying back for another fabulous profit- 
making year. He cited petty farmers making 
$40,000 per year on miserably small opera- 
tions, so high was the profit margin. And 
now prices have been boosted again. It was 
clear even before the latest gouging by specu- 
lators that prices had ceased to have any 
relationship with costs of production. The 
only limit to price therefore had become the 
ability of the producer to understand his 
long- run interests and the willingness of the 
United States end of the industry to make 
clear the effect on demand. 

3. Here the United States end of the indus- 
try enters the picture with a betrayal of 
United States interest which require close 
congressional scrutiny. The National Coffee 
Association has continuously chosen to un- 
derestimate supply and to overestimate con- 
sumption. It has steadily minimized the 
effect on demand and insisted that United 
States consumption was not being affected 
by price. Even last week, faced with the 
latest raid, the association had the gall to 
tell Brazilians about rising consumption. In 
other words, the association is bulling coffee. 
Why? Is this not a fit subject for congres- 
sional inquiry? During the Gillette hearings, 
members of the association kept telling the 
press that there are two groups in the asso- 
ciation, one wicked and one good, and each 
claimed to belong to the good side. But there 
were no withdrawals from the association 
and no attempt to change the line of the 
association to coincide with the interests of 
the United States congumer, The saner ele- 
ments in Brazil had tried to emphasize the 
failure of consumption to hold and grow dur- 
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ing a period of maximum boom and rising 
population in the United States, but the 
National Association, a United States organi- 
zation, bulled coffee by an opposite and false 
position. Nor can it be said that European 
consumption is rising. Even the facts pre- 
sented by the producers’ group do not bear 
out this supporting factor as significant. The 
French colonial authorities have only recently 
said they must find outlets for their expand- 
ing supplies outside of France since France 
cannot absorb more. But the United States 
group feels it must stress that the high prices 
do not affect consumption. Why? Let the 
Congress examine this situation. 


United States military and civilian 
consumption of coffee 


[Millions of pounds] 


Here is more, on the United States bulls. 
Earlier in the year when over-supply 
threatened, the Colombians were badly de- 
pressed, but were relieved when they heard 
an executive of General Foods Corp. say “it 
should be possible to hold up prices in the 
United States despite the statistical posi- 
tion.“ How are prices held up? Surely, 
Justice Department should be interested in 
the procedure. 

4. When Gillette held his hearings, the 
Latin Americans sobbed about the low wages 
Paid coffee workers and the need to raise 
their standard of living. But embassy re- 
ports stress that the wagearners never got 
their share of the fabulous rise in prices. 
An official Colombian survey stressed that 
the wages of coffee workers had not only 
falled to rise as much as the price of coffee, 
but that real wages had actually declined. 
And the Brazilian memo to Milton Eisen- 
hower emphasized that the fabulous profit- 
ability of then-current prices was in large 
Measure responsible for the dangerous in- 
filiation that was wrecking Brazil. So let no 
One think that the best interests of the 
good- neighbor policy require this Govern- 
ment to accept speculative activity without 
Counter action. We may ourselves be wreck- 
ing the best interests of all the American 
republics by not protecting the United States 
market from the attacks of the coffee 
Speculators. 

5. Some months ago the head of the Gro- 
Cery Manufacturers Association of America 
Said that “the great supply of coffee is a 
monopoly controlled by cartels.” As the 
State Department is aware, the Central 
American countries have discussed price- 
Controls through cartel activity linked with 
the Colombian federation, and editorials pro 
and con have appeared in leading Latin 
newspapers as to the desirability of this new 
attack against the United States market. 
Each postponement of effective action by 
the United States bolsters the strength of 
the cartel movements and the likelihood of 
greater and greater damage. Here again the 
Justice Department has authority to act even 
without a congressional prodding. 

6. Members of the National Coffee Associa- 
tion have persistently refused to permit the 
United States Government to compile stock 
figures and have not supported effective un- 
biased crop reporting by this Government. 
The only understandable conclusion is that 
they fear anything which might check specu- 
lative activity or cause a decline in prices, 
The Coffee Exchange has resisted proper Gov- 
ernment control on the theory that it might 
discourage Brazilian speculators from using 
the New York facilities for a gambling joint 
and might turn them to what is known in 
other gambling fields as a “floating crap 
game.” Yet, here again the body of disinter- 
ested United States judgment is completely 
On the side of proper regulation. 
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There is a recommendation with respect 
to coffee-and-cancer for which we lack space 
this week. Since an academic journal has 
scheduled an article on the subject, we will 
return to it in a subsequent issue. 

Congressman CLEVENGER, chairman of the 
potent House Appropriations Subcommittee 
for State Department, correctly said some 
time ago that the way to control this situa- 
tion is to stop buying coffee and have another 
“tea party.” Congressman SMITH is out this 
week with a proposal for a coffeeless Wednes- 
day each week. And a prominent radio com- 
mentator is suggesting a 1-week boycott, to 
be followed if not fully effective, by longer 
boycotts. It is clear that these steps would 
be effective. Yet it is important to note that 
the structure of the coffee market is what 
needs permanent correction. It would not 
take a new detailed inquiry. If the Gillette 
committee’s recommendations were carried 
out, this new threat to the consumer would 
never have materialized. The longer we delay 
in implementing the Gillette recommenda- 
tions the worse the situation will get and 
the stronger the action that will be needed. 
It is time to act now. 


Address by Sam C. Hyatt Before the 
American National Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» the splendid 
address by Sam C. Hyatt, president of 
the American National Cattlemen's As- 
sociation, delivered at the association's 
annual convention in Colorado Springs, 
Colo., on January 12 last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Fellow cattlemen, Cow Belles, Junior 
Cattlemen, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen; it is hard to express in words my 
deep appreciation for the loyal support that 
has been given me. By the very nature of 
our democracy, it is impossible for everyone 
to enjoy the responsibilities, the prestige, 
and the honors which fall to the cowhand 
who has been chosen to be foreman. 

I have had the honor of being your fore- 
man; it is an honor that I won't neglect or 
forget. 

My job would not have been possible with- 
out the reliable and enthusiastic help of 
many, many hands. 

Men and women who gave much of their 
time and their efforts far beyond the ordi- 
nary demands of our Industry. 

Men and women who were always ready 
to put aside their own problems and worries 
to do the jobs which need doing so badly. 

Men and women who have the fortitude to 
speak out for the beliefs of their hearts and 
their minds. 

Particularly effective in helping your 
officers in meeting the problems of the past 
2 years, and in preparing for tomorrow, 
were the executive committee, general coun- 
cil, standing committees, the office staff, and 
many people who volunteered in the true 
American way. 

You know, you must work with men when 
the going is rough to really get to know 
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their worth. For his counsel and advice 
and for his devotion to the industry—to you 
and me, I cannot say enough for Mr. Mollin. 

During my 2 years as your president I 
have learned many things—one of the im- 
portant facts is that no matter who is chosen 
to be “foreman” he will receive the same con- 
stant and sincere help and guidance from all 
the men and women of this great cow 
business. 

We have closed the books on the year 
1953. We are now opening them on 1954 and 
on the years ahead. 

We know what was in the past. But what 
1954 holds in store for us and for all hu- 
manity, only God and time can tell. 

Let us scan briefly back through some of 
the pages of the past and see if some of our 
actions were for the best good of our indus- 
try and our Nation as a whole, Let us check 
deeply to see if we have built on a solid rock 
foundation, or if we built on sand. 

I doubt if any of us, in looking back, can 
remember each page of each year as they 
roll by, but certain pages and chapters stand 
out for all of us. 

Open a page in early 1952. Tour organi- 
zation was alert to the symptoms of a price 
break in the making. The signs were there. 
But had the industry as a whole noticed 
them? During the summer and fall the 
American National called together represent- 
atives of all phases of the beef production, 
processing, and distribution business. The 
problems were apparent—the alarm was giv- 
en. The solid cooperation of the entire in- 
dustry to meet the crisis was achieved. 

I don't have to jog your memory that un- 
derlined on all the pages of 1952 and the be- 
ginning of 1953 was the fact that we were 
under the ill-conceived and administered 
restrictions of the OPS. And other factors, 
such as the imports of New Zealand beef, 
were in the picture. 

So, when the first pages of 1953 began to 
be turned, the cattle industry was confront- 
ed with a price decline that was fast becom- 
ing an economic crisis to our industry, 

Before I go into some of the things we tried 
to do and did do in checking the terrific price 
decline and help move our product, let us 
analyze a few figures. 

In 1947 there were 36 million cattle and 
Calves slaughtered under Federal inspection, 
In 1952 the siaughter came to 28 million 
cattle, . 

Compare the civilian population in 1947 
and 1952—compare the wage scale and em- 
ployment. It is not hard to see that 1952 
was the greater of the 2. 

To me, there is only one answer—we lost 
our consumer. Many factors contributed to 
that; primary among them must be listed the 
OPS and the unevenness of demand and sup- 
ply which stemmed from that, and other ar- 
bitrary Government actions. z 

There is only one place for the edible part 
of the beef, and that is in the human 
stomach. 

So the first objective of the cooperative 
program, sparked by the American National, 
was to get our consumer back, and to keep 
him back. 

You can see that we have on display many 
of the results of this campaign to serve the 
public—the publicity on the tremendous 

in beef, the promotion material 
which gives the homemaker true facts about 
the value of beef in the diet of her family. 

I want to call to your special attention 
when you study those displays, the samples 
of the advertisements which have contrib- 
uted most effectively to the consumption of 
beer and veal during the past year. These 
advertisements are only samples of those run 
in thousands of newspapers, day after day, 
by the retailers—the part of the industry 
which has the beef finally on sale to the 
public. 

It has been estimated that the Nation's 
retail food stores are currently spending more 
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than $1214 million every year in promotion 
of beef and veal. Others are also spending 
big money for beef and veal advertising. 

Let us be realistic. Let us truly assess the 
potentials and the assets of our local, State, 
and National organizations. Let us see what 
roles we can take in this vast program of 
promotion from our end of the line as the 
producers of this beef: That is one of the 
major projects yet to be written on the pages 
of 1954. 

I cannot fully express my deep apprecia- 
tion for the wonderful work that has been 
done—and.is now getting even greater em- 
phasis as the spirit and organization spreads 
to all corners of the industry. The Cow 
Belles, the Junior Cattlemen, the retailers, 
packers, wholesalers, American Meat Insti- 
tute, Western State Meat Packers, National 
Livestock and Meat Board, the Department of 
Agriculture, the State and local cattlemen's 
organizations, and to the many individual 
cattle people who entered into this nation- 
wide beef-promotion program a great world 
of thanks should be given. 

The results of all of our efforts have paid 
off. Today we can look at the per capita 
consumption records written on the pages of 
1953 and see that the American people really 
prefer to eat their beef—instead of storing 
it or letting it rot. 

The cooperative industry program started 
so early in 1952 also had other phases. Down 
through history it has been proven that food 
is a better “diplomat” than bombs or dollars. 
To this end we sought to accomplish an 
orderly reduction of our surplus by providing 
beef to foreign lands under the millions of 
dollars set aside for that purpose. We also 
wanted to assure our own children of better 
diets, so we set out to see that beef was 
included among those surplus commodities 
which are provided to school-lunch programs 
under section 32 funds. 

I want to emphasize that those section 32 
funds are not at the expense of the tax- 
payers, That money comes from duties on 
imports of commodities which would unfairly 
compete with the production of our own 
people, 

The American National also intensified its 
efforts to point out to the Nation's cattle 
producers that the beef factory was get- 
ting out of line with demand and that if 
the cattle numbers continued to rise it would 
be almost impossible to bring them in bal- 
ance without a major catastrophe. The as- 
sociation urged—and continues to urge— 
producers to strive for orderly marketing and 
to cull their herds to improve the quality of 
cows left as the beef factory and to bring 
about a better balance between demand and 
production potential. 

On the first pages of 1953 we brought to 
the attention of the Government the need 
for credit that was fast developing because 
of one of the worst price breaks in the his- 
tory of the cattle business. Then later when 
the drought developed and became acute, we 
were on the job seeing that feed, finance, and 
reduced railroad rates were made available 
for the drought areas as fast as possible. 

A cowman and his family living close to 
Mother Nature are accustomed to all the 
varied changes in the elements, droughts, 
hard winters, grasshoppers, along with a 
flexible market, experiencing its ups and 
downs. The rougher the pages of 1953 be- 
came, the less panic you found. Further- 
more on the pages of 1953 were written the 
glorious records of how the men and women 
of this industry closed their ranks to meet 
the problems immediately before them and to 
anticipate those yet to come. 

As an example, last spring, summer, and 
fall saw the o. guns in a politically 
inspired clamor for price supports and con- 
trols—a clamor which would have had the 
Nation and the Government believe that the 
cowman was abandoning his birthright of 
freedom for a few dollars. In the face of 
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all this clamor, I called a meeting of the 
American National's Executive Committee in 
April and another in October. Although the 
committee had very short notice for either 
meeting, members of the committee came 
from border to border and coast to coast at 
their own time and expense. They pondered 
the problem from all angles—and they as- 
sured the Nation that the cattlemen they 
represented—the true producers of the Na- 
tion—had reaffirmed their belief in the her- 
itage of freedom. And they denied the pit- 
falls of “easy dollars” to stand firm against 
price supports and controls. They declared 
in no uncertain terms that “Free markets 
make free men,” 

History proves beyond argument that when 
free enterprise is destroyed, free men go with 
it and that goes for free labor. And you 
cannot expect progress under an ironclad 
Government monopoly as to private enter- 
prise. I am getting tired of a farm program 
that requires management by a bureaucracy 
that exists fat and strong only when taxes 
are fat and strong, and a program that poli- 
ticians ride to power on by using it as a dole 
system. No government, federal, or state, 
can give you anything which it has not first 
taken from you. Furthermore, though gov- 
ernment waste and extravagance you get 
back much less than what it takes from you. 
Knowing the government is the people, how 
for can we go in guaranteeing things to 
ourselves? 

The executive committee Knew more was 
at stake than just the controversy over sup- 
ports. They knew that this minority group 
was aiming for much bigger stakes, aiming 
at high price supports for all farm products 
and with them the way would be paved for 
complete socialization of American agri- 
culture and in the end would inevitably 
control everything a farmer sells or does. 

The response to these meetings is just an 
example of the way the entire American Na- 
tional has held together—State by State, 
county by county—in one of the most cru- 
cial decisions facing our industry and the 
world, 

We have been looking through the pages 
of years gone by. One them we have found 
that there are certain pages of the future 
which must be written now—plans and de- 
cisions which must be made. 

Those plans and decisions will fall to us 
here, but as we go speeding along life's high- 
way with our windshields clouded over—it 
is time for us to stop and do a good job of 
cleaning so that we shall have a clear vision 
ahead. Looking out this morning at the 
young men and women of the cow business— 
the junior cattlemen—I can’t help being 
happy that so many are here to help us con- 
sider the coming years. Those are the years 
which are theirs. They will have to make 
many decisions as the pages of their years 
pass by. 

And it is important to them and to their 
children that wise decisions be made now for 
them and not just for the tomorrow of 1954. 

The Cow Belles—it is their wise counsel 
and advice that will help us with the many 
things in 1954 which we need to do to insure 
that the future years will be bright and hope- 
ful for our junior cattlemen and for all the 
“Juniors” of the world. 

We have two huge goals this year! 

The first is the need for-more research. 
More research to help us be more efficient, 
and economical in our operations. More 
study on how to do a better job of marketing 
our cattle, and to do a better job of distribu- 
tion of our beef and leather, 

Certainly, there have been studies applied 
to these fields, but we are only on the thres- 
hold of tomorrow. That is why so much em- 
phasis has been placed on research on this 
convention program. Let us sincerely devote 
our tremendous energies and talents to soly- 
ing some of our basic economic problems, 
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The other big project of 1954—and for all 
future years—must be the strengthening of 
our determination to hold firmly to the be- 
liefs of our forefathers, and we must sharpen 
up our tools of learning and bring forth the 
priceless information of what has made 
America. 

Is it not great to live in a country where 
every man has a “crack” at any line of en- 
deavor he desires, where there is a wide- 
open competition of ideas based on wide- 
open access to knowledge? In a country 
where you can do something and rear back 
and look at your accomplishment, to hold 
it for your own, or to share, as you please? 

The time is here now, stronger than any 
time in history, when the American people 
must return to the do-it-yourself habits of 
their ancestors and revel in their new-found 
powers of “self-help” and when a man must 
be looked up to for what he knows and does 
and not for whom he knows. 

The American people must be shocked to 
the point where they will regain enough 
clear hard common sense that they will quit 
inviting curtailment of their individual lib- 
erties and the encouraging effects for exces- 
sive and destructive tax rates. Further- 
more, demand that the Government func- 
tions be restricted and compel it to surrender 
the controls which are eating the insides 
out of our economy. 

We should give humble thanks for the 
courage and foresight of our forefathers who 
founded a country where a man can work, 
think, speak, and worship as he desires—the 
dedicated men and women who founded a 
country to which the world now looks for 
guidance, 

Indeed, the eyes of the world are watching 
the cattlemen of America. What are the 

-cowmen going to do in view of their adverse 
economic circumstances? 

I know in my heart that the cowmen, 
among the last stalwart defenders of free- 
dom, will continue to stand up and be 
counted as freemen. 

As Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote: 


“For what avails the plow or sail, or land, 
or life, 
If Freedom fall.” 


Is the man of the soil willing to “swap” 
his independence for continuing Govern- 
ment handouts? Are the livestock producers 
getting weak-kneed and wanting to get on 
the gravy train along with a powerful bloc 
of politicians who seem unlikely to support 
any proposed solution to our immense farm 
problem which would mean surrender of any 
of the vote-inducing Federal benefits? 
Certainly not. 

Inefficiency in any line of endeavor should 
not be subsidized, and a free people should 
not be placed in a position of working for 
Government bounty. 

I say to you that at stake are the pros- 
perity of agriculture and the American fam- 
ily's food supply * * as well as the Ameri- 
can family's freedom. 

Oh, Yes. There is so much more at stake 
than the value of a cow. 

If this country is to remain strong, then 
our agricultural economy must remain 
strong. And there is no question that the 
people of a well-fed nation are both health- 
jer and more intelligent than those poorly 
fed, and they are not so easily swayed by 
the whims of the few. 

It is today, and not tomorrow, that we are 
on the brink of almost the last chance to 
put sense into a farm program—a program 
of freedom and equal economic treatment and 
less dependence on government. And I do 
not underestimate the difficulties that stand 
in the way of putting such a program to 
work. 

Did the agencies which were set up in the 
thirties to relieve the admitted distress of 
the depression disappear when pump-prim- 
ing was no longer necessary? Notatall. On 
the contrary, they continued to grow bigger 
and bigger with no end in sight. 
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You know, Thomas Jefferson once sald: 

“A wise and frugal government, which shall 
Testrain men from injuring one another, 
which shall leave them otherwise free to 
regulate their own pursuits of industry and 
improvement, and-shall not take from the 
mouth of labor the bread it has earned— 
this is the sum of good government.” 

What are those among us who are clamor- 
ing for Government supports and controls 
doing, but taking the bread from the mouth 
of our Nation? There is but one place for 
food—the stomach. 

The clamor for the tax dollar in subsidy 
hurts the consumer two ways—it increases 
his tax burden and raises his cost of living. 

And the producer of food is hurt in still 
another way—the stored surpluses which 
seem to inevitably follow a support program, 
Will be a constant threat against his produc- 
tion and his well-being. 

A valuable lesson in basic economics, if 
the American people care to learn it, is float- 
ing before our eyes. High, rigid, support 
Prices promote surpluses by encouraging ab- 
normal production practices and interfering 
with the normal workings of the law of sup- 
Ply and demand, thereby throwing out of 
balance our agriculture and general economy. 

Look at the wheat situation. There is so 
Much wheat in Government bins that we 
could go through a full year without growing 
a single bushel, And what are the wheat 
people going to do with the land the Gov- 
ernment has told them they cannot plant 
now? 

Today the Government has cotton running 
Out of its ears and, moreover, by high sup- 
ports on cotton we have tended to discourage 
the use of that valuable fiber. What are the 
Cotton growers going to do? 

What are the tobacco, the peanut, the 
corn-growers going to do with their surplus 
lands? With people around the world starv- 
ing every minute 

We have been paying huge subsidies for 
Crops we do not use. And it has all been at 
the expense of the land—our precious heri- 
tage of national wealth and security. 

Our Nation's economy is infested with arti- 
ficial influences and feigned forces and Gov- 
ernment activity in practically every phase 
Of American life, which in turn has altered 
the workings of natural forces and shifted 
initiative and responsibility to bureaus and 
bureaucrats. 

The situations in butter, corn, cotton, and 
Wheat are in direct contrast to that in beef 
where surpluses have been moved as fast as 
developed—moved because despite the sacri- 
fice, the cowman insisted on a free, flexible 
market and demanded that he be allowed to 
Prove once again that artificial curbs just do 
not work. 

All good citizens are worried about our 
national unbalanced budget. We are forced 
to conclude that, although a start has been 
made, deeper slashes must be made in our 
Government spending in order that we can 
get our Nation on a sounder basis. 

To that end economy in Government 
should be our watchword, 

The time is here for the taxpayer to awak- 
en to the things that are happening to his 
tax dollar—in more ways than one—espe- 
cially in the pursuit of regulations and in 
building stronger bureaucracy and leading 
us further down the road to socialism, 

Our Nation is faced with a powerful and 
dangerous enemy—dangerous because its 
Strength rises from our midst under many 
guises. An insidious movement which even- 
tually will completely restrict private enter- 
Prises and personal liberty, and is only one 
step from maturing into communism. A 
movement that is handled by a bunch of per- 
sistent ruthless minds. 

Living in an atomic age, not knowing what 
it holds in store, whether it will be used for 
the destruction or the well-being of man- 
kind, we must see that men who sit in high 
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offices directing and our laws are 
men who will dedicate their lives to uphold- 
ing our Constitution and Bill of Rights, be 
loyal to our system of government and to the 
principles of individual liberty—they must 
be free men. 

The bold, ringing proposal of the President 
of the United States to contribute to world 
peace by sharing nuclear power for good, 
brought forth a program not dedicated to 
man's death but for the well-being and 
safety of humanity. 

This is a heartening, stirring program that 
has as much appeal to the backward out- 
posts of civilization as to the advanced cen- 
ters. 

The leaders of the powers of the world 
must heed this deep impulse toward peace, 
or bear the responsibility for plunging the 
world into the depths of desolation. 

We are traveling on a sea of turbulent 
waters and the tides are too strong with the 
rush of conflicting currents for us to rest 
on our oars. 

As individuals, as well as a Nation, it is a 
must that we forge ahead. In our quest for 
progress we must not lose sight of the fact 
that there is a ruling hand over the destiny 
of man—a hand which turns the pages of 
our years. 

Since the first shining of Bethlehem's 
Star, its radiant glow has lighted the dark 
nights of life, helping humanity with its 
long climb up from barbarism. 

In all of our problems of today, or those 
on the pages of tomorrow, one of the major 
tasks of men who would remain free is to 
keep our faith in a spiritual being always 
throbbing in our hearts. 


Why Red China Should Not Get Into 
U. N. (Attlee); Refusal Affronts the 
Chinese People (Judd); a Seat for Mao 
Is a Seat for the Kremlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, some of our 
European allies and the Kremlin are 
constantly pressing us to vote Commu- 
nist China into the United Nations un- 
der the illusion that making it more 
powerful will somehow make it less dan- 
gerous. They do not explain why the 
Soviet Union should be making admis- 
sion of Communist China to the U. N. its 
major goal if such a step would, in fact, 
induce the Chinese Reds to turn against 
the Soviet Union and thus deliver a 
devastating blow to the Communist 
world conspiracy. 

It is important that we analyze clearly 
all these subtle temptations to act 
against our own security interests. So 
I welcomed the opportunity to reply in 
the columns of U. S. News & World Re- 
port to an article by Clement Attlee, 
former Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
and head of the British Labor Party. 
His article first appeared in the January 
issue of Foreign Affairs and is reprinted 
along with my reply in the January 15, 
1954, issue of U. S. News & World Report, 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include the introduc- 
tory and closing paragraphs of Mr. At- 
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lee’s article and the section dealing 
with Communist China, followed by my 
refutation of both his premises and his 
conclusions: 

PEOPLE'S GOVERNMENT THE EFFECTIVE GOVERN- 

MENT OF CHINA 
(By Clement R. Attlee, former Prime Min- 
ister of Britain; leader, Labor Party) 


I have been invited to write about the rea- 
sons for misunderstandings between the 
British and American peoples. This is rather 
a delicate subject, for any criticism of the 
United States may be taken out of its con- 
text and used by those who do not desire 
friendship between the two peoples to sug- 
gest that I am personally unfriendly to the 
United States. This would be entirely un- 
true, Therefore, I think that it is well that I 
should start by putting on record that I have 
nothing but good will toward the great na- 
tion across the Atlantic and that I am very 
sensible of the great contribution which 
America made during the war and afterwards 
to the furtherance of those democratic ideals 
which both countries hold. Further, I enjoy 
the friendship of many Americans, including 
both Democrats and Republicans. 

For many years I have held the view that 
close cooperation between the two great 
branches of the English-speaking peoples is 
vitally important for the peace of the world 
and for the defense of democracy, and I know 
that this view is held by the majority of 
British people whatever their political per- 
suasion may be. This cooperation depends 
not only on agreement between governments 
but upon mutual understanding between 
peoples, for in both countries public opinion 
is, in the long run, the decisive factor. 

It is, of course, inevitable that even where 
long-term objectives are the same, differences 
of opinion in international affairs on particu- 
lar questions are bound to arise between 
allies from time to time; and this has Oc- 
curred between Britain and the United 
States. Accommodation is generally reached, 
though sometimes not without some friction, 
and there is apt to remain a certain soreness 
and a feeling of grievance that the one party 
cannot accept the other’s point of view. 
When this happens, old memories are revived 
and old disputes recalled, just as when two 
people have a tiff and, in the course of it. 
each brings up former vexations which the 
other had hopen were buried in oblivion. 

It is, therefore, worth while to consider 
some of the reasons for these disagreements, 
It would, of course, be presumptuous of me 
to try to indicate the feelings of Americans, 
but I must show that I am aware of them 
lest this article should seem to be a mere 
recitation of Britain's grievances, 


TWO SIDES OF HISTORY 


First of all, we should take note of the 
kind of picture which the < ponpe of one 
country have béen taught to form of the 
other and for this we have, I think, to go 
to the schoofroom and perhaps to the cinema 
and the newspaper. 

American history, naturally, while not dis- 
regarding the colonial period, tends to re- 
gard it as a mere preliminary to the emer- 
gence of the United States into nationhood, 
It tends to start with the Boston Tea Party, 
the American Revolution, George III. and 
all that. The picture the young American 
forms of Britain starts with this struggle 
of a freedom-loving people fighting against 
an oppressive colonial imperialist power. 

To the Englishman, on the other hand, 
whose history back at least to 1066 
and all that, the revolt of the American col- 
onies is a regrettable episode. He learns 
that George III and his ministers were 
stupid and wrong. Lord North [Prime Min- 
ister during the American Revolution] is 
condemned and Chatham [William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham] eulogized. He learns that 
the lesson of the loss of America has been 
well learned, as is shown by the subsequent 
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development of the British Commonwealth 
into a free partnership of equals. To him 
the American Revolution is an old unhappy 
far-off thing, but, to the American, it is 
still vivid as the birth of a nation. People 
tend to forget unpleasant things. The aver- 
age Englishman would like to forget some 
of his history, es y the more preda- 
tory phases of British imperialism, just as, 
I expect, Americans don't care much for re- 
membering the Mexican War. 

It is difficult to shake off the influence 
of what has been learned in childhood. I 
have found well-educated Americans who 

did not understand the evolution of the 
British Empire into a free Commonwealth. 
A friend of mine, not so long ago, was lec- 
turing to an audience of New York busi- 
nessmen and was actually asked how much 
Canada paid in taxes to Britain. This con- 
ception of Britain as an imperialist, colonial 
power exploiting large areas of the world 
is still very potent. It gives a background 
of suspicion about all British policy. I 
think that even President Roosevelt was not 
wholly free from this prejudice. 

The Briton, on othe other hand, has seen 
the steady expansion of self-government 
overseas, first to the colonies inhabited by 
people of European stock, then to the great 
Asiatic countries of India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon, and gradually to African colonies 
such as the Gold Coast, and to the islands 
of the Caribbean. He knows that many of 
the colonies have been for years run at 
a loss to the home country. He has come 
to look upon the colonial peoples, not as 
objects for exploitation, but as subjects 
for trusteeship, and he feels that he is mis- 
understood. He is indeed sometimes irri- 
tated by what he feels to be a degree of 
self-righteousness on the part of people who 
have not to take responsibility. 

He is apt to recall that, after all, the Brit- 
ish Empire in the old colonial days was freely 


open to American traders and missionaries, 


while Britain carried the burden in blood 
and treasure of preserving order and bring- 
ing in settled government. He feels that per- 
haps in these matters Britain has a very 
wide experience and that the average Amer- 
ican is a little apt to apply first principles 
without adequate knowledge. He thinks that 
some Americans are prone to think that all 
colonial peoples are in the same stage as 
were the 13 North American Colonies, ripe 
for full self-government. 

On the other hand, the American has a 
perfectly just grievance in the fact that in 
earlier days the British ruling classes, or 
some of them, were apt to take a superior 
and supercilious attitude to Americans which 
must have been very infuriating. One can 
find this attitude in i19th-century news- 
papers. The same people were, of course, 
pretty scornful of the pretensions of their 
own working-class people. 

DISTORTIONS ON BOTH SIDES 


Things have changed a good deal since 
then, but the tradition of a noble lord dies 
hard. Similar mistake saręe made over here 
(m Britain). There are people in the Labor 
and Socialist movement who really believe 
that all American policy is dictated by Wall 
Street. The hidden hand of American fi- 
nance is seen behind every move on the in- 
ternational chessboard. I think this comes 
from a certain pleasure in depicting one's 
opponents as diabolically clever and unscru- 
pulous persons plotting evil in secrecy. The 
Wall Street gang of well-dressed capitalists 
plotting the downfall of the workers is par- 
alleled by the picture of the bloodthirsty 
Reds of the Labor Party. One may say that 
these are the mistakes of the ignorant, 
but they form part of the background. 

There is a rather similar myth relating to 
the British, and even to any member of a 
European diplomatic service, as being a ter- 
ribly clever and experienced person liable 
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to pull the wool over the eyes of the innocent 
American. The parallel here is the British 
conception of the American businessman as 
being far superior to our homebred indus- 
trialist who is sure to be outsmarted by the 
clever Yankee. 
* . * * . 
Iv 


Let me now turn to the Far East and, par- 
ticularly, to the question of China. Here 
again, we must consider how opinion is in- 
fluenced by historical and geographical con- 
siderations. We have had long trading rela- 
tions with China and we have many Chinese 
living under the British flag in Malaya and 
elsewhere, We have also had many years of 
rule over Asiatic peoples, 

On the other hand, Americans have for 
years sent many missionaries to China and 
given great material aid to the Chinese peo- 
ple. Furthermore, there is a point which the 
Briton may easily fall to appreciate, namely, 
that the west of America faces China across 
the Pacific with only scattered islands in be- 
tween. More than that, the Americans bore 
the heaviest burden in the war against Japan 
and have the memory of Pearl Harbor. 
Americans, therefore, are likely to be more 
conscious of the danger of a strong hostile 
power on the eastern II. e., oriental] shores 
of the Pacific, 

Britain was, until recently, a great Asiatic 
power and is today the equal colleague in 
the British Commonwealth of three great 
Asiatic countries—India, Pakistan and Cey- 
lon. She still has colonial possessions in Asia, 
She is, therefore, in a sense in Asia. Despite 
its connection with the Philippines, the 
United States is not in Asia, but is concerned 
as living in a neighboring continent. 

Britain brings to the consideration of the 
Chinese problem her experience of other 
parts of Asia. Now, one of the outstanding 
events of this century has been the rise of 
Asiatic nationalism. I think the emergence 
of Japan at the turn of the century as a 
great power was one of the stimulants; but 
the education of Asiatics in European and 
American universities has been another, 
especially in the latter where they naturally 
imbibed the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence. ` 

Here was the beginning of the end of 
colonialism in Asia. In India, the national- 
ist movement grew in strength; and -ulti- 
mately, under a Labor Government in Bri- 
tain, four great countries in Asia attained 
their independence. Two major wars quick- 
ened the demand for independence. Experi- 
ence shows that, unless this demand is met 
in time, reasonable men get thrust aside and 
the extremist takes control. 

It is just here that communism has its 
chance. The Communist is always ready to 
use the language of freedom and democracy 
the better to enslave people. I have no doubt 
that, had not timely action been taken, com- 
munism would have taken hold in India. I 
think that the Dutch acted just in time in 
Indonesia. I think the French delayed too 
long in Indochina and are suffering the pen- 
alty in a long and exhausting war there. 

What relevance has this to Anglo-American 
understanding? I think that it is of prime 
importance in considering the attitude to be 
taken up in respect of the People’s Govern- 
ment of China. 

COMMUNIST WEAPON: HOPE 


The struggle between the Kuomintang 
faction under Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Communists ended in the complete victory 
of the latter. The remnant of Chiang's 
forces survived in Formosa only owing to 
their protection by the United States. I 
think that this victory was due to the cor- 
ruption of the old regime and to the fact 
that the Communists offered something that 
appealed to the mass of the Chinese people. 
The evidence seems to show that where the 
Communists gained possession of territory 
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in the course of the civil war they gave a 
new hope to the masses of the people. 

It was at least clear that the Communists 
had become the effective Government of 
China, and the British Government, though 
totally opposed to communism, rec 
this as a fact. The United States took a 
different view, as it was perfectly entitled to 
do. The disagreement between Britain and 
the United States arose on the question of 
the filling of the seat assigned to China on 
the Security Council of the United Nations. 

It was mainly due to President Roosevelt 
that China had been assigned this seat as 
one of the great powers. She was certainly 
not one at that time. She was weak and torn 
with dissension. I thought it an unwise de- 
cision at the time. Now, when she has be- 
come powerful, the seat is filled by the rep- 
resentative of a discredited faction. The 
People’s Government was denied this right 
because it was a Communist government, 
and this before there was any question of 
aggression in Korea. The inevitable result 
has been to make the Chinese Government 
draw closer to Russia as its only friend and 
to strengthen Communist control, for com- 
munism is now reinforced by nationalism. 
The Chinese feel affronted because America 
denies China her rightful place in the world’s 
councils. 

I think the American attitude unwise. It 
seems to resemble the shortsighted attitude 
of the British Government after World War 
I when it supported Adm. Alexander 
Vassilievich Kolchak and the reactionaries 
against the Bolsheviks and thus rallied to 
Nikolai Lenin the support of Russian na- 
tionalist feeling. There are other precedents 
in history, such as the support of the émigrés 
against the French revolutionaries at the 
end of the 18th century. One can imagine 
what the effect would haye been in America 
at the time of the Revolution if European 
powers had supported a rival government in, 
say, Bermuda against President Washington. 

It may well have been that had China 
been given her seat in the United Nations 
the Korean war might never have been 
started. In dealing with Asiatic countries 
the matter of self-respect or “face” is of 
great importance. The refusal to recognize 
the effective Government of China affronted 
the self-respect of the Chinese people. 

We in Britain recognize as clearly as do 
the American people the danger of com- 
munism, but we differ as to the right way to 
deal with it. I think it unlikely that the 
Chinese people with their ancient civiliza- 
tion are likely to swallow the whole Com- 
munist doctrine. Still less do I think that 
China is likely to become a docile satellite of 
Russia. But the more China is shut away 
from the Western World and forced to ally 
herself with Russia, the more strength will 
be given to her Communist masters. The 
greater the contacts with the Western World, 
the less will be the danger of the integration 
of the great Asiatic mass in a Communist 
bloc, 


GIVE RED CHINA U, N. SEAT 


I consider that as soon as support for ag- 
gression has ceased, the People’s Govern- 
ment should be given the Chinese seat on the 
Security Council. I hope that thereafter an 
attempt might be made to get a real settle- 
ment in the Far East. 

I recognize very fully the feeling in the 
United States that Korea and Formosa might 
become advanced bases for an attack on the 
American Continent by the Communists, 
but equally I recognize that from the point 
of view of the Chinese Government these 
two places are regarded as bases whence 
an attack on China might be launched by a 
hostile power. The United States has very 
vivid memories of the attack of Japan against 
her, but China has memories of the Japanese 
war launched from these very bases. My 
view is that the only solution is that they 
should be neutralized. 
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Above all, I am sure that it Is vital to the 
peace of the world that we should be very 
careful to avoid any action which would seem 
to set Asia against the West. Colonialism 
is dying, but in the new relationship between 
the Asiatic peoples and the West there is an 
immense work to be done in helping to raise 
standards of living in the East. This is, in 
my view, the best way of preventing the 
spread of communism. 

I think that here we should recognize that 
there is a certain difference of outlook be- 
tween the British and American people. I 
think that Americans tend to see things in 
black and white where we see shades of gray. 
Por instance, many Americans tend to lump 
together all kinds of left-wing movements as 
Communist, They do not discriminate be- 
tween democratic socialism and communism. 
Some even look with horror on what we con- 
sider to be very mild liberalism. 

This absolute view is paralleled by the 
attitude of some people on the left who lump 
together every government that is not So- 
cialist as being Fascist or reactionary. On 
this ground, the extremists of the left and 
right meet, for the one only sees everything 
With which he disagrees as black and the 
other as red. 

It is unfortunate that much more pub- 
licity is given in the press to the extremists 
than to reasonable people. In America you 
get reports of anti-American sentiments ex- 
pressed by a writer or speaker in Britain 
without realizing that he represents a small 
minority, while we hear a great deal about 
a speech by some Senator who is not highly 
regarded in his own country. 


e . * e . 
AGAINST CHIANG, RHEE, FRANCO 


Another difficulty is the support given to 
those whom we consider undemocratic re- 
actionaries, such as Chiang Kai-shek, Syng- 
man Rhee, and General Franco. We know 
that one cannot always choose just the 
associates one would wish in the interna- 
tional sphere, but we feel that there is a 
danger lest there should be disregard for 
the fundamentals of the democratic alliance, 

As I have said, I want to see the utmost 
cooperation between Britain and America. 
I have stated frankly some of our difficulties, 
but they do not really affect our wide meas- 
ure of agreement. In the thought of the 
Labor Party there is a wide range of ideas, 
idealistic, anti-imperialist, antiprivilege, and 
social reform, which are held by many 
Americans. 

These ideas really stem from our common 
heritage of the Christian ethic. The difi- 
culty is to get the personal contacts between 
like-minded people. The number of labor 
people who can visit America is at all times 
very limited by financial considerations, and 
the dollar situation increases the difficulty. 
No doubt the same thing applies, but in a 
lesser degree, to Americans. Yet it is only 
by visits to each others’ homes that real un- 
derstanding can be reached by the unprivi- 
leged classes. I am certain that this under- 
standing is vitally important for the preser- 
vation of our democratic and free way of 
life. 


Wry Mao's GOVERNMENT THREATENS WORLD 
PEACE 


(By Representative Warrer H. Jupp, member 
of House Foreign Affairs Committee; au- 
thority on China) 


Former Prime Minister Clement Attlee 18 
to be commended for endeavoring to describe 
and explain some of the differences of opin- 
ion and attitude that exist between Britain 
and America. Furthermore, he is to be con- 
gratulated on the moderation and good tem- 
per with which his article is written. 

We in America, I think, will agree with 
most of the first section of his article. There 
will be substantial disagreement with por- 
tions of the second and third sections, 
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But our sharpest differences arise in sec- 

tion IV, on the question of whether to expel 
from its seat on the Security Council the 
legitimate Government of China which has 
faithfully fulfilled its obligations under the 
United Nations Charter, and admit to that 
seat the Moscow-dominated and supported 
Communist government which has imposed 
itself on the Chinese people. 
That is an accurate description of the 
question, but Mr. Attlee states it differently, 
using semantics to prejudice the reader in 
favor of the Communist Government and 
against the Nationalist Government. 

For instance, Mr. Attlee refers to the legiti- 
mate Government of China by the smear 
term, “the Kuomintang faction under Chiang 
Kai-shek.” But he does not speak of the 
Communist faction under Mao Tse-tung. 
No, he calls it by its own propaganda desig- 
nation of itself as the People's Government 
of China. 

Again, when Mr. Attlee merely says the 
struggle in China ended in the complete 
victory of the Communists, he gives no indi- 
cation that the struggle was other than what 
he describes as a civil war between two 
internal factions. But in fact it never was 
such a civil war. From the beginning, as 
events have proved, it was a Communist in- 
ternational war. The Soviet Union gave 
decisive help to the Communists, but the 
United States held back the Chinese Govern- 
ment forces when they had the upper hand 
and were chopping the Communists to 
pieces. The Soviet Union gave its ally the 
enormous supplies of Japanese munitions 
captured in Manchuria, plus thousands of 
tons of American munitions shipped across 
the Pacific to Vladivostok supposedly for. 
Russia to use in the war against Japan. In 
contrast the United States placed an embargo 
on supplies to its ally, including .30-caliber 
ammunition for the .30-caliber American 
rifles previously given by Gen. Joseph W. 
Stilwell and Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer 
to the best Chinese divisions. The United 
States thereby effectively disarmed Chiang’s 
best troops. 

Furthermore, Mr, Attlee makes no reference 
to the Yalta deal in which control of the 
ports and railroads of Manchuria, which 
means control of Manchuria, was given to the 
Soviet Union. If Chiang’s Government had 
been three times as good as it was, it could 
not have pulled through the difficult post- 
war period without the resources of Man- 
churia. 

May I quote Mr. Sumner Welles [former 
Under Secretary of State] on this point: 
“These concessions * * * will make it alto- 
gether impossible for a new, unified China 
to exercise full sovereignty within Man- 
churia." 

Mr. Attlee earlier in the article refers to the 
“shattering effect which two world wars have 
had on Britain’s economy.” But he makes 
no reference to the shattering effect on 
China's economy and social fabric produced 
by 267 years of control by a foreign dynasty, 
the Manchus, followed by 20 years (1911 
31) of almost continuous civil wars among 
the war lords, followed by 22 years (1927— 
49) of war against the Communist rebel- 
lion, accompanied by 14 years (1931-45) 
of struggle with an external aggressor, Japan, 
including 8 years of invasion (1937-45). 
Could Chiang reasonably have been expected 
to overcome the combination of Yalta, Rus- 
sian aid to his enemies, intervention against 
him by the U. S. A., on top of 8 years of 
Japanese invasion with the inflation, corrup- 
tion, and social disintegration which always 
accompany such invasion? Yet no mention 
of these by Mr. Attlee; he is disposing of just 
a Kuomintang faction, 

Despite all the difficulties with which the 
Government of China struggled, the people 
of China did not withdraw their support 
from it until after they saw that the Ameri- 
can Government had withdrawn our support. 
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They knew perfectly well that their weak- 
ened government could not recover without 
extensive American aid of the right sort— 
any more than could Greece, or France, or 
Italy, or England herself. The Chinese are 
a realistic, even fatalistic people. What was 
the use of further the Communists? 
Why not try to make the best terms possible 
with them?—the same argument one hears 
today from some in Japan, Southeast Asia, 
Burma, India—and in England. 


HOPE FROM REDS: FALSE 


As one who had intimate contact with the 
Communists in South China for months in 
1930, and again in North China in 1937-38, 
I can report, as I have on innumerable occa- 
sions, that their troops were the best-behaved 
I have ever seen anywhere, and they did give 
a new hope to the masses of people. But 
it was by the same deceptions that they suc- 
cessfully used later to give new hope to the 
masses in the countries of Southeast Asia. 
Fortunately, 3 years of delay in the Com- 
munist program due to the war in Korea 
gaye opportunity for the truth to leak out 
about what actually happened in China— 
what happens anywhere as soon as Com- 
munists have established secure control of 
an area. 

Mr. Attlee pays more attention to the new 
hope which the Communists inspire by 
their false propaganda, than to the ashes to 
which the hopes turn once the Communists 
are in control. He does not even mention 
the ashes. On the contrary, he believes we 
should reward the Communists for their de- 
ception—by admitting them to the U. N. 
under the guise of a peace-loving nation, 

Mr. Attlee says the British Government 

the fact that the Communists had 
become the effective government of China, 
but that the United States took a different 
view. This is not correct. The United 
States does not deny that the Communists 
are today in effective control of mainland 
China any more than Mr. Attlee denies that 
Franco is in effective control of Spain. Yet 
he still opposes admission of Franco's Gov- 
ernment into the U. N. Why? 

Nothing in the article better illustrates 
the inconsistency than the next-to-last para- 
graph of his article. After expounding the 
reasons why he believes we should embrace 
Communist China, he expresses his opposi- 
tion to giving support to those whom we 
(the British) consider undemocratic reac- 
tionaries, such as Chiang Kai-shek, Syngman 
Rhee, and General Franco. . 

Yet he favored aid to Stalin and urges gup- 
port now to Tito and Mao. What does he 
call them? Democratic liberals? 

He chokes on patriòt Rhee and swallows 
gangster Mao. 

We do not deny that gangsters have on 
occasion established effective control of an 
American city here or there. We do not 
conclude that, therefore, we should give offi- 
cial recognition to the gangsters or install 
them on the city’s security council whose 
duty it is to prevent gangsterism. 


SEAT FOR MAO; SEAT FOR RUSSIA 


If the Chinese Communist Government 
had supported the action of the United Na- 
tions against Communist aggression in Korea, 
it would thereby have gone a long way to- 
ward demonstrating its eligibility for admis- 
sion to the United Nations. Instead, it sup- 
ported and then joined in the aggression 
against the United Nations. Its hands now 
drip with the blood of United Nations sol- 
diers. That is the conduct which is supposed 
to qualify it to fill the seat assigned to China 
on the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions. Mr. Attiee puts it too mildly when 
he states that there is “disagreement between 
Britain and the United States” on this ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Attlee thinks Communist China should 
be admitted because she is powerful. We 
believe that is a very practical reason why 
she should not be admitted, 
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He speaks of China’s seat on the Security 
Council as now being “filled by the repre- 
sentative of a discredited faction.” Being 
defeated by forces outlined above is not syn- 
onymous with being discredited. The Gov- 
ernment of Norway was defeated, but it was 
not discredited. And England did not rec- 
ognize the government of the Norwegian 
named Quisling even though the defeated 
Norwegian Government had not a foot of 
Norwegian soll on which to stand. Instead, 
England, to its credit, received and succored 
the Norwegian Government-in-exile. Why 
abandon such a policy with respect to Free 
China? 

If the Communist government of China 
were to be admitted to the United Nations, 
‘would the seat then be filled by a representa- 
tive of the Chinese people? No, by a repre- 
sentative of the Kremlin. 

Mr. Attlee says the “People’s Government” 
was refused admission because it was a Com- 
munist government.” That is not the fact, 
The United States and most of the peace- 
loving members of the United Nations reject 
the admission of Communist China, not just 
because it is Communist but because it does 
not pass the necessary tests. (1) It is not 
an independent Chinese Government, but an 
acknowledged and avowed satellite of the 
Soviet Government. (2) There is no evi- 
dence it has the freely given support of the 
Chinese people. 
held? Has Mr. Attlee talked to the refugees 
in his own Hong Kong? Or to Chinese pris- 
oners of war in Korea? (3) It has not dem- 
onstrated the capacity or the willingness or 
the disposition to adhere to and to fulfill 
international obligations. (4) It has re- 
fused to act as a law-abiding member of 
the family of nations, or to live in peaceful 
relationship with the other members of civ- 
flized society. At this moment it is giving 
vital aid to armed Communist rebellion in 
two friendly neighbors, Vietnam and Laos. 
In short, it is its own action, not action by 
anyone else, which disqualify it for member- 
ship in the United Nations, 

Mr, Attlee says that refusal to admit Com- 
Munist China to the United Nations has 
made it draw closer to Russia as its only 
friend. It is not possible for it to get any 
closer to Russia than it has been all these 
years. Its own statements and actions are 
the definitive proof. Its closeness to Russia 
is not the result of its exclusion from the 
United Nations, but one of the many clauses 
thereof. 

Mr. Attlee says that another result of ex- 
clusion is to strengthen Communist control 
of China, for communism is now reinforced 
by nationalism. There is no evidence to 
support such a statement. On the contrary, 
it was the Communists who destroyed China's 
true nationalism by making her a satellite of 
the Kremlin, For the free world to accept 
Communist control over China would be the 
surest way to strengthen that control. How 
could any Chinese hope to overthrow that 
which is accepted and supported by the free 
world as well as by the Communist world? 

He says the Chinese feel affronted because 
America denies China her rightful place in 
the world's councils, Again, not one iota of 
testimony or evidence is offered. 

The argument is apparently based on the 
assumption that Chinese Communists are 
true patriots, working primarily for the 
well-being of the Chinese people. The re- 
verse is true. They cannot be Communists 
without rejecting all the highest values that 
have been developed by the Chinese in their 
rich and mature civilization. The thing 
that has humiliated and “affronted the self- 
respect of the Chinese people” has been the 
barbarous behavior, in violation of every 
Chinese teaching and precept, of persons 
who were born of the Chinese race but have 
disgraced it and its culture. 

The definitive answer on this point has 
been given by the Chinese themselves, those 
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who are free to express their views and act 
on them. 

First, the million-plus refugees in Hong 
Kong, especially the scholars, Why would 
they fiee utopia? 

Second, the more than 10 million persons 
of Chinese ancestry in the major cities of 
southeast Asia. One cannot blame them 
any more than one can blame the war- 
weary and exhausted Chinese in mainland 
China, for being deceived at first by the 
Communist propaganda giving “new hope 
to the masses,” * * * However, the over- 
seas Chinese soon recovered from their U- 
lusions regarding Chinese communism— 
again, in contrast to some in England and 
America. During a recent trip to southeast 
Asia, testimony was universal from both 
Chinese and others, that the sentiment 
there today is overwhelmingly for the dis- 
credited faction” on Formosa as the hope of 
freedom and dignity and decency for the 
Chinese people. 

Third, even more unanswerable has been 
the behavior of the Chinese prisoners of 
war we have taken in Korea. They fought 
with reckless abandon against our troops 
because of fear of the ruthless masters driv- 
ing them from behind. But once free from 
their Communist torturers, 75 percent of 
them said they would fight with their bare 
hands against any attempt to return them 
to their own honres in Communist China— 
an almost unbelievable repudiation of the 
Communist regime by its own highly in- 
doctrinated armed forces. 

Yet we are supposed to believe that that 
regime has the support of the Chinese 
people, and therefore we should recognize 


it. build it up, strengthen it, and further 


fasten its hold upon the unfortunate vic- 
tims of its tyranny. 

Perhaps the most fantastic bit of wishful 
thinking in the whole article is Mr. Atlee's 
statement: “It may well have been that had 
China been given her seat in the United 
Nations the Korean war might never have 
been started.” This is to ignore the whole 
nature and objectives of the Communist 
world conspiracy. It assumes that Com- 
munist China would be satisfied with a seat 
in the United Nations, that such a seat 
would be the end of its ambitions, rather 
than merely a means toward the end—the 
never-changing end of world conquest. 
Does anyone, anywhere, know anything to 
refute this? 

REDS CONQUER OR COLLAPSE 


Mao Tse-tung could not and cannot give 
up the basic Communist objective of world 
conquest without renouncing himself and his 
whole life's work. Can anyone really believe 
that recognition of Mao as head of the ex- 
panding Communist empire in Asia will cause 
him to halts its expansion? It cannot halt 
its march without ceasing to be Communist, 
It cannot cease to be Communist without 
collapsing. 

Mr. Attlee thinks it unlikely that the 
Chinese people with their ancient civiliza- 
tion are likely to swallow the whole Com- 
munist doctrine. I am certain they will not 
swallow it. But what does that have to do 
with the danger which Communist control 
of China presents to the rest of the world? 
The Russian people have not swallowed the 
whole Communist doctrine, nor the Poles, 
nor the Czechs, nor the Hungarians, nor the 
Baltic peoples. Does that mean that the 
Communists therefore do not have effective 
control over those countries and are not able 
to use their manpower and resources against 
all of us in the free world? 

Mr. Attlee seems to assume that Mao Tse- 
tung and his henchmen were brought up on 
the codes of chivalry of the Knights of King 
Arthur; that Communists go to war not as 
part of their world program but only if 
“affronted.” Once again, this is against all 
the evidence. It has never proved possible 
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to get them into war by firm opposition, or 
to soothe them into good behavior by ap- 
peasement. Witness the futile efforts at Te- 
heran, Yalta, and Potsdam—and Britain's 
recognition of Communist China, On the 
contrary, they go to war only it and when 
they think they are strong enough or we weak 
enough so that they belleve they can win. 
So we are urged to make them stronger and 
our side weaker—as the way to peace, 


MYTH OF A CHINESE TITO 


Mr. Attlee continues to judge the Chinese 
Communists by our Western ideas rather 
than by their own standards in his unsup- 
ported statement that “the more China is 
shut away from the Western World and 
forced to ally herself with Russia the more 
strength will be given to her Communist 
masters.“ That motion is based on a series 
of myths of which the following are a few: 

1. That Chinese Communists are not the 
same as Communists in Russia and every- 
where else. What evidence does anyone have 
for such an assumption? 

2. That Communist China’s alliance with 
Russia is due to some external compulsion 
by Russia, rather than a voluntarily given 
allegiance by Mao and his comrades, Again, 
no evidence, 

3. That if we will recognize Communist 
China arid thereby enormously strengthen 
it, that will somehow weaken it. I assume 
Mr. Attlee must want to weaken it since he 
says he is totally opposed to communism. 
But the way he proposes to us to make the 
Communists lose in China is to help them 
win. 

4, That if we will treat our proved friends, 
the Chinese Nationalists, as if they were our 
enemies, that will persuade our avowed 
enemies, the Communists, to become our 
friends—so that we can then treat them the 
same way. 

5. That if we will just be nice enough to 
the Chinese Communists, we can detach 
them from the Russian Communists, or can 
drive a wedge between Peking (Peiping) and 
Moscow, or can woo Communist China away 
from the Soviet Union, or can make a Tito 
out of Mao Tse-tung. This has been a popu- 
lar theme song for years, but no one pro- 
duces anything in Communist theory or doc- 
trine, or in historical experience to justify 
the naive notion. Yet much of the foreign 
policy of the United States during the post- 
war years, as well as that of Britain, has been 
based on this completely wishful thinking. 
All the evidence is on the other side. 

For example, our recognition of the Com- 
munist regime in Russia in 1933; sacrifice of 
our own principles and other people's rights 
and territories at Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam; 
the pretense for years that the Communists 
in China were just a political party rather 
than an armed rebellion directed from Mos- 
cow; our imprisonment of the Chinese Na- 
tionalists on the island of Formosa after the 
Korean war began in order to reassure the 
Chinese Reds and not provoke or affront 
them; our refusal to attack the bases in 
China from which the war in Korea was be- 
ing carried on against our own soldiers 
all were based on the fanciful notion that 
being nice—or soft—to Communists at the 
expense of our own interests would convert 
them into benevolent democrats. The policy 
has invariably failed, yet we are counseled 
to continue it. The same general course of 
appeasement that got us into our predica- 
ment is now urged as the way to get us out 
of it. 

Again, it is implied that we had something 
to do with producing Titoism in Europe. 
The reverse is the truth. Tito did not break 
with the Soviet Union; he was kicked out by 
Stalin. We gave no aid to Tito until after 
the break with Russia. It came at the very 
time when we were being toughest with him 
as the result of his having shot down an 
American plane with loss of American lives. 
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MAO A LOYAL SATELLITE 

There ls no evidence that Mao Tse-tung 
would be a Tito if he could. He is as loyal a 
satellite as the Kremlin has ever had. 
Through 20 years of defeats he never wav- 
ered; now that he has won one of the great- 
est victories of all history, why should he 
desert the side which has been winning in 
Asia, to join the side which has been losing! 

Of all the possibilities in China, this is the 
least likely. Mao did not become head of the 
expanding Communist empire in Asia to 
preside over its Hquldation. That is as fan- 
tastic as to imagine Mr. Churchill could be 
persuaded or bribed to turn against the 
British Empire. 

But even more important, there is no rea- 
son to believe that Mao could be a Tito if he 
would. Why? Because the Kremlin has a 
stranglehold on Manchuria. That was fixed 
up at Yalta. And Mao Tse-tung cannot make 
u go of it in China without the resources and 
industry of Manchuria, any more than 
Chiang Kai-shek could. ‘ 

If Mao should deviate in the slightest from 
What the Kremlin wants him to do, it would 
close down on his jugular vein, the ports and 
railroads of Manchuria, and he would be done 
for. 

Mao conceivably might pull away from the 
Kremlin, if through following its guidance 
he began to fail—and the first aim of our 
foreign policy in Asia should be directed 
toward that end. 


NO EXCUSE FOR A DEAL 


In section III of his article, Mr. Attlee 
Properly chided the American statesmen 
whom he saw at Potsdam for being “rather 
too ready to think they could make a deal 
with Russia.” Yet in section IV he expresses 
the hope that once the People's Govern- 
ment“ has been given the Chinese seat on the 
Security Council, “an attempt might be made 
to get a real settlement in the Far East.” 

Now, if it was bad, and it was, to think 
that we could make a deal with Communists 
in 1945, what can be said for still imagining 
We can make a deal with them in 1954? 

Let me sum up the reasons why the United 
States resolutely opposes admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations. They 
are not grounded in emotional prejudice, or 
mere stubbornness. They arise from the 
proved character of the Chinese Communist 
regime. 

1. Such admission would destroy the 
United Nations as an effective instrument for 
Justice and freedom and peace in the world. 
It would make a mockery of both its letter 
and its spirit. 

According to the Charter, a nation to be 
eligible for admission must be peace loving, 
have respect for human rights, and for fun- 
damental freedoms. How can anyone with a 
Straight face pretend that Communist China 
meets those qualifications? 

If it is said that neither does Russia, there 
are two answers. 

First, two wrongs do not make a right. 

Second, at the time Russia was admitted, 
she was at least pretending to be peace- 
loving and democratic and willing to respect 
human rights. There can be no such excuse 
in the case of Communist China now. It was 
bad enough to be fooled into admitting Rus- 
sia when the mask was on, What is there 
to say for admitting a country which has 
already taken the mask off and is brazenly 
violating practically every principle on which 
the United Nations is founded? 

If it is argued that the United Nations 
should admit to membership all existing 
governments, that is in opposition to the 
plain language and intent of the charter. 
If the U. N. were intended to be a universal 
organization, why were elaborate procedures 
established to determine when and how a 
new member should be admitted and how 
a member in default of its obligations should 
be expelled? In fact, to admit Communist 
China would only make her eligible for ex- 
Pulsion, 
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Almost all Americans want to see the 
United Nations succeed as an instrument to 
insure justice and security and peace in the 
world. To convert it from a union of peace- 
loving nations into a league with murderous 
gangsters could only destroy it. 

2. Admission of Communist China would 
weaken our own security and that of the 
free world. The Communist world con- 
spiracy is dedicated to our destruction. We 
are at war with it in every sense except 
open hostilities. If we are not at war with 
it, why are we straining ourselves so dan- 
gerously to help Britain and about 50 other 
countries in the world build up their 
strength and maintain their security against 
its threats? If we are at war with it, then 
how can anybody justify strengthening our 
enemies? 

Admission to the United Nations would 
give the Communist dictatorship legitimacy, 
respectability, enormously increased prestige 
and power and influence. It would lead to 
recognition by most, probably all, other gov- 
ernments and thus enable Peiping to turn 
every Chinese Embassy and consulate in the 
world into a center of espionage, sabotage, 
and conspiracy against the governments and 
peoples still free and independent. 

In a jungle world such as ours, survival 
depends primarily on the capacity to distin- 
guish friend from enemy. When our choice 
is between the Chinese Government now on 
Formosa, a proved friend of the West, and 
the Chinese Reds, an avowed enemy of the 
West and of human freedom everywhere, 
most of us in America do not have the slight- 
est difficulty in making our choice. It Is 
extremely clear: We must do nothing that 
will assist or build up the enemy. We must 
assist whatever will weaken-the enemy. 

In Europe the United States has supported 
England unequivocally. In the Middle East 
we have supported her even against peoples 
and governments friendly to ourselves, al- 
though it has made us swallow hard. We 
are unable to see any benefits to England, 
commercial or otherwise, that justify her 
refusal to support us in Asia against the 
proved enemies of both of us. Americans 
have had enough of opposing communism in 
Europe and appeasing it in Asia. 

3. Admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations would represent the aban- 
donment of one-fifth of all the human beings 
on this planet to Communist enslavement. 
That we are not willing to do. 

We cared enough about Communist pris- 
oners of war having freedom of choice to 
delay the Korean truce for months. 

How can we accept for 450 million Chinese 
people the enslavement we reject for 15,000 
Chinese prisoners of war in Korea? 

In our view, such a course would be not 
only morally wrong—it would be shortsighted 
and foolish. The strongest ally we have 
against communism is the oppressed peoples 
who live under it and know it for what it is. 
Yet Mr. Atlee counsels us to abandon the 
oppressed and put our faith in deals with 
the oppressors. The United States cannot go 
along with what to many of us would be a 
betrayal that neither God nor man nor his- 
tory could ever forgive, 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 


dent's health program as implemented by 
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Interstate and Foreign Commerce—bill is 
strongly buttressed and supported by the 
survey just released of the National 
Opinion Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago under a grant from the 
Health Information Foundation. A re- 
port of this survey from the New York 
Times of January 24, 1954, together with 
an editorial from the New York Times 
of January 25, is appended. The exi- 
gencies are very great and the Nation 
needs to facilitate voluntary means by 
which the problem may be met. As a 
coauthor with Representatives Hate and 
Scorr and Senators FLANDERS and Ives of 
the National Health Act which pioneered 
in the Congress this approach of Fed- 
eral-State aid for nonprofit voluntary 
health plans and group practice units, I 
feel that this factual survey shows the 
clear, present, and urgent need which 
cannot be satisfied unless the Govern- 
ment does its fair share to meet it. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

[From the New York Times of January 24, 
19541 
ILLNESS Costs 10.2 BILLION a Year, Pots 8 
MILLION FAMILIES IN DEBT 
(By Murray Illson) 

In 1 year illness costs the families of the 
United States $10,200 million. It also put 
8 million families, or 16 percent of the coun- 
try's total, into debt to hospitals, physicians, 
dentists, loan companies, and others, 

Last July, the total of this debt was $1,100 
million. Of this amount, $900 million was 
for direct charges for treatment, while the 
balance was owed to financial institutions 
and individuals who advanced money to pay 
the costs of illness. About 1 million of the 
families had a medical indebtedness of $195 
or more. The average family debt for such 
service was $121. 

Voluntary health insurance of some type 
is held in this country by 89,500,000 persons, 
or 58 percent of the population. Fifteen per- 
cent of the total cost of illness in the year 
ending last June was covered by such insur- 
ance. 

These are some of the findings of the first 
nationwide consumer survey of medical costs 
in 20 years. It was conducted by the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago under a grant from the 
Health Information Foundation. 

Last Monday, President Eisenhower in his 
message to Congress recommending a pro- 
gram to improve the health of the American 
people, sald: The total private medical bill 
of the Nation now exceeds $9 billion a year 
an average of nearly $200 a family—and it is 
rising,” This was borne out by the founda- 
tion's study. 

With headquarters at 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, the foundation is supported by 165 drug, 
pharmaceutical, chemical, and allied com- 
panies, Adm. W. H. P. Blandy. retired, 
was president of the foundation until his 
death 2 weeks ago. Former President Her- 
bert Hoover is chairman of its citizens ad- 
visory committee. 

The field work of the survey was con- 
ducted during July 1953, covering the prior 
12 months. It was based on interviews with 
2.809 families in their homes. The families 
comprised 8,846 individuals and were said to 
represent a national sample of the country’s 
population subdivided by age, sex, income, 
size of family, occupation, and region. 

The method used to obtain the findings 
was described as the same as that of the 
United States Bureau of the Census in its 
current population estimates. “Estimates 
derived from it are, therefore, reliable with- 
in calculable and generally small margins of 
error,” a spokesman for the foundation de- 
clarecd. 
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In making public the results of the sur- 
vey, Officials of the foundation declined to 
draw final conclusions from the mass of sta- 
tistics. Declaring they would make no spe- 
cific recommendations on the basis of the 
findings, they asserted that the foundation's 
only purpose was to present the facts to the 
American people to act on as they saw fit. 

The findings are divided into four reports 
dealing with the extent of voluntary health 
insurance, expenditures for personal health 
services, use of these services and debts due 
to costs of the services, as follows: 

EXTENT OF VOLUNTARY HEALTH INSURANCE 

Of the 89,500,000 persons who have some 
type of health insurance, more than 87 mil- 
lion have some hospital insurance, while 74 
million have some surgical and other med- 
ical coverage. The report noted that the ex- 
pansion of this kind of coverage since 1940 
has been phenomenal. 

In 1940, about 9 percent of the popula- 
tion was enrolled in hospital insurance as 
against 57 percent today, and 4 percent was 
covered by surgical insurance compared with 
48 percent now. 

Hospital coverage is divided almost equally 
between Blue Cross and private insurance 
companies. In surgical or medical insur- 
ance the enrollment with private companies 
exceeds that of Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 
Only 4 percent of persons having surgical or 
medical insurance are covered by substan- 
tially complete physicians’ services. 

For families having less than $3,000 a 
year income, 41 percent have some type of 
coverage; for $3,000 to $5,000, the proportion 
increases to 71 percent, while for $5,000 and 
above it is 80 percent. 

Persons employed in mining and manu- 
facturing have the highest enrollment with 
80 to 90 percent. At the bottom of the list 
are those employed in agriculture, forestry, 
and fisheries, with 30 to 39 percent. Eighty 
percent of families with some coverage ob- 
tained it through their place of work or some 
other group. 

The self-employed and persons employed 
in very small groups are “a particular prob- 
lem facing health insurance plans today,” 
the report continued. Voluntary health in- 
surance must devise means whereby such 
persons “can be grouped in order to be en- 
rolled with as low an acquisition cost, as few 
limitations in benefits, and the same pre- 
miums as those now experienced by large 
employed groups.” 

EXPENDITURES FOR PERSONAL HEALTH SERVICES 

The $10,200,000,000 cost incurred by fam- 
flies for personal health services did not in- 
clude $1,800,000,000 spent for medical and 
dental services by such local, State, and Fed- 
eral Government agencies as welfare depart- 
ments, workmen's compensation, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and private charity. 

Of the former figure, physicians charges 
accounted for 37.2 percent, hospitals 19.8 per- 
cent, prescriptions and medicines 14.7 per- 
cent, other medical goods and services, 12.7 
percent, and dentists, 15.6 percent. 

The average charge for all personal health 
services was about $205 per family; 3,500,000 
families, or 7 percent, incurred charges in 
excess Of $495; half of the families had 
charges amounting to 4.1 percent or more of 
their incomes. About 1 million families in- 
curred charges equaling or exceeding one- 
half of their annual incomes; of these, 
500,000 families had equaling or ex- 
ceeding 100 percent of their incomes. 

“Families with insurance incurred greater 
charges for personal health services than 
those without insurance, a median of $145 
compared with $63,” the report noted. “This 
is in part due to greater utilization of medi- 
cal facilities by those with insurance and 
possibly also utilization of a more expensive 
type of service, for example, a private room 
in a hospital instead of semiprivate or ward. 
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“Obviously, the higher costs incurred by 
the insured group have great implications 
for the national costs of personal health 
services, if voluntary health insurance con- 
tinues to expand.” 

In dental care, the report said that 44 per- 
cent of all the families incurred no bills, 
while 4 percent had charges in excess of $195. 
“Differences among Income groups are sharp, 
particularly when charges in excess of $45 
are included,” the report declared. No ex- 
penditures for personal health service ap- 
pear to be so closely correlated with income 
as dental services.” 

Fifty-nine percent of families that had 
hospital costs and who also carried hospital 
insurance had 80 percent or more of their 
costs covered. On the other end, 18 per- 
cent of the families had 60 percent or less 
of their hospital costs covered by insurance. 

“If there is any consensus as to how great 
a proportion of the surgeons’ charges should 
be covered by insurance,” the report as- 
serted, “it is accurate to say that families 
below certain incomes should have all or 
nearly all of the costs of surgery covered.” 

UTILIZATION OF PERSONAL HEALTH SERVICES 

The general hospital admission rate for all 
families was 12 to 100 persons a year. 
Those with insurance had a rate of 13 and 
those without insurance 10. The average 
stay 9.7 days for those with insurance and 
without it. 

The number of surgical procedures to 100 
persons a year for all families was 6; among 
insured families the rate was 7 and among 
the uninsured 4. 

The report observed that insurance as 
such was followed by increased use of hos- 
pital and medical facilities and that this 
was the chief reason why there is still de- 
bate as to whether personal health services 
are insurable or not. 

“Fire insurance does not necessarily in- 
crease fires nor does life insurance increase 
the death rate, but health insurance does 
increase the utilization rate of personal 
health services,” the report observed. 

The findings indicated that when the fam- 
ily income was $7,500 or more annually, the 
hospital admission rate for the noninsured 
equaled the admission rate for the insured. 
In income groups below $7,500 the admis- 
sion rate generally was 25 percent higher for 
the insured group. 


[From the New York Times of January 25, 
1954] 
THE Cost or ILLNESS 

Several different interpretations can be 
placed upon the findings of the University 
of Chicago’s consumer survey in the field of 
medical costs. At first glance it seems shock- 
ing that Americans are obliged to spend 
more than 610 billion a year for illness, It 
seems pitiful that 8 million families are 
obliged to go into debt for medical needs. 
It seems almost incredible that half a mil- 
lion femilies should have medical bills larger 
than their total income. 

There is, however, another side to the pic- 
ture. The same survey showed that almost 
90 million persons had some form of health 
insurance. It showed that Americans paid 
more than 15 percent of their health costs 
for better care of their teeth—and this does 
not include the expense of dentifrices, but 
refers to the service of dentists. It shows 
that American families can and will make 
use of hospital facilities, with its general 
record of 12 hospital admissions for each 
hundred persons in the course of a year. 

The fact of the survey, just as the em- 
phasis in the President’s recent message, 
shows a greatly increased awareness of medi- 
cal needs and problems and a greater readi- 
ness to cope with them. If we are spending 
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ten billion on illness, this reflects the con- 
viction that the ten billion ought to be spent. 

That we are getting substantial and im- 
portant returns goes without saying. Life 
expectancy is steadily going up. And if there 
appear to be alarming increases in the inci- 
dence of some degenerative diseases, it 
should be remembered that one reason for 
this is the fact that Individual persons live 
long enough to contract them, rather than 
dying in childhood or youth from measles, 
diptheria, or whooping cough, and in middie 
age from pneumonia. 

There is no reason to be complacent 
about our health problems and the cost of 
meeting them. A better job can be done. 
But there is similarly no reason for a bleak 
or unduly alarmist outlook. Our medical 
establishment, as a whole, is functioning 
more competently than ever before in its 
history. Some spectacular gains have been 
made and more are in the immediate offing. 

These gains are of two sorts, The first 
are the tremendous scientific advances in the 
cure and prevention of disease, ~The second 
lies in the better organization of our social 
and economic resources so as to bring these 
advances within the reach of an increasingly 
larger number of persons. This survey re- 
port is concerned with the second of these 
fields and it indicates what can be done and 
what remains to be done. 


Visit of the Ambassador of Ireland to 
Delaware 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, over the 
past weekend, the State of Delaware was 
honored by the presence of His Excel- 
lency the Ambassador of the Republic of 
Ireland. This distinguished visitor, 
John Joseph Hearne, spent almost 3 days 
in our State, meeting and talking with 
citizens of all walks of life. During the 
visit, he became the first person to be 
awarded the status of Honorary Citizen, 
a title conferred upon him by the Gover- 
nor of Delaware, Hon. J. Caleb Boggs. 


We were happy to have this outstand- 
ing representative of the Republic of 
Ireland with us, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recor a brief statement entitled 
“The Irish Tradition in Delaware” which 
was prepared in connection with the 
Ambassador's visit. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue IRISH TRADITION IN DELAWARE 


The annais of the State of Delaware are 
interwoven with the contributions of many 
native sons of Ireland and descendants of 
Irish immigrants who found the Delaware 
soil fertile for freedom, individual opportu- 
nity, and patriotism. 

It is difficult to pin down the name of any 
one family that could be honored as having 
been the first to come here from Ireland but 
it can be said that one of the first was that 
of Cornelius Hallahan who is 1730 purchased 
a 250 acre tract on the Red Clay Creek from 
the Penns. It was known as Cuba Rock and 
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One of the earliest, if not the first, Catholic 
Services in Delaware were held in his home. 

Another pioneer from Ireland was the in- 
trepid Father Patrick Kenny who landed at 
New Castle and was so disgusted with the 
heat and mosquitoes that he would have im- 
Mediately returned had he not been per- 
Suaded to wait until the next ship for his 
native land. By that time, Father Kenny 
realized the need of a priest to administer 
the needs of the Catholic families in north- 
ern Delaware, particularly the increasingly 
large number of Irish families that were 
rapidly settling here. Father Kenny never 
did return to his Ireland but remained to 
hold services at little Coffee Run Church on 
the Lancaster Pike, where he is buried, and 
also to start present day St. Peter's Pro- 
Cathedral in Wilmington in 1816. 

Another immigrant from Ireland who 
landed at New Castle—destined to become 
One of the great men of the American Revo- 
lution—was Charles Thomson. He was 
known as the perpetual secretary of the Con- 
tinental Congresses and was influential in 
holding together the various factions of the 
Congresses through some of the trying years 
ol the country. 

The first printer in Delaware was James 
Adams, a native of Ireland, who worked for 
& while in the print shop of Benjamin 
Franklin in Philadelphia and in 1761, set 
up his own establishment in Wilmington 
Where he published early law books, religious 
tracts, and possibly the first newspaper of 
the State. 

Commodore Thomas Macdonough who 
Bave the British such a severe and decisive 
trouncing in the War of 1812, was a Dela- 
Warean of Irish parentage. 

Gen. Thomas A. Smyth of Wilmington and 
& native of Ireland was at one time com- 
Mander of the famous Irish Brigade in the 
Civil War—and was the last general of the 
Union troops to be killed in that war. 

A check of the men who were not only high 
in the military ranks but among the states- 
Men, literary men, and industrialists were 
either natives of Ireland of both Catholic 
and Protestant faiths or descendants of Irish 
immigrants. 

At one time, Wilmington was a haven for 
One of the noted Irish patriots, Alexander 
Hamilton Rowan, who escaped from Newgate 

n, filed to France, came to Philadelphia 
in 1795, and eventually found refuge in Wil- 
Mington where he lived in relative poverty 
but became rich in friends here. Among 
them were the Rodneys, Pooles, Dickinsons, 
Bayards and the well-known Delaware physi- 
Cian, Dr. Tilton. He earned his money by 
Printing calico and selling birchbeer from a 
barrow, and he even worked as a gardener. 

Years later, when he was permitted to re- 
turn to Ireland and received his pardon and 
his property, he attached to the door of one 
of the turret rooms of his castle home a large 
label bearing the word, “Wilmington” where, 
it is said, he would often retire for hours of 
relaxation and revery. 

But these were the men of the headlines, 
Just as important were the hundreds of Irish 
families who settled in Delaware and partici- 
Pated in the development of their new State 
and Nation. And certainly these notes of the 
Trish tradition in Delaware, brief as they 
May be, would not be complete without refer- 
ence to the Irish families who lived on the 
banks of the Brandywine and worked in the 
Powder milis and worshipped in old St. 
Joseph's-on-the-Brandywine. Their loyalty 
and devotion are part of the annals of the 
Du Pont Co. 

And down to this present day, we find in 
Delaware many native sons and daughters of 
Treland and their children who supported 
the Irish cause in our time. They, too, in 
their way, contributed to the cause of free- 
dom and independence in keeping with 
American ideals, 
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Revision of Our Federal Tax Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
during the first session of the 83d Con- 
gress the Committee on Ways and 
Means held 2 months of public hearings 
on revision of our Federal tax laws. 
Testimony was received from over 600 
witnesses and over 1,000 statements were 
submitted for the Recorp. The entire 
committee membership spent long hard 
hours to complete the hearings. 

At the present time the Committee on 
Ways and Means is meeting in daily 
executive sessions to prepare major tax 
legislation which we intend to present to 
the House before too many weeks have 
elapsed. This legislation will contain a 
complete recodification of the Internal 
Revenue laws in equitable and simplified 
form. 

Mr. Aubrey R. Marrs, formerly head 
of the technical staff, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, has prepared an excellent 
summary of the testimony presented at 
the committee hearings. It is my 
opinion that this summary should be 
available to all Members of Congress. 
To that end, Mr. Speaker, I am extend- 
ing my remarks in the appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and including 
therewith a summary of the General 
Revenue Revision Hearings which is a 
reprint of an article contained in the 
Standard Federal Tax Reports published 
by Commerce Clearing House: 

REVISION or THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 
(By Aubrey R. Marrs, attorney, 
Washington, D. C.) 

The Crusade in Europe is not the only 
crusade of recent times. There is another 
one going on right here in these United 
States. It is being conducted against heavy 
odds by Congressman Dan Reep and his as- 
sociates in the House of Representatives. I 
am referring to the Crusade for tax simpli- 
fication, tax equity, and tax understanding,” 
now being waged under the auspices of the 
Ways and Means Committee. The crusades 
abroad have been costly in blood and money. 
Congressman Rxrp's crusade may actually 
result in reducing the tax burden of our peo- 
ple. If it fails so to do, the reason will be 
largely the fiscal necessities of the Govern- 
ment, 

His labors for a revisſon of the Internal 
Revenue Code do not represent an eleventh- 
hour conversion for Dan Reep. In fact, one 
might say that he is a B. C.“ revisionist, 
that is, before change in the administration. 
Chairman Reep considers that “a sound and 
efficient revenue system is an essential to a 
healthy American economy.“ He has a 
three-point program: 

“The present administration is confronted 
with three major problems. First, Federal 
expenditures are at too high a level. Sec- 
ond, Federal, State, and local taxes are so 
high that they are taking almost 30 per- 
cent of our national income. And this, 
despite the fact that prominent economists 
have repeatedly stated that it is dangerous 
for a government, by taxation, to take 
more than 25 percent of the national in- 
come. Third, the Internal Revenue Code 
has erown to such a degree through numer- 
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ous patchwork amendments that it has 
become complicated, unfair, and in many 
situations completely unworkable.” 

It is the revision of the code with which 
this article is concerned. The internal 
revenue laws have not had a thorough re- 
examination and analysis since the compila- 
tion of the revised statutes, about 80 years 
ago. The code must be examined from 
stem to stern. The substantive provisions 
of the code, as well as the procedural pro- 
visions, need to be carefully scrutinized to 
see if they are fair, workable, and under- 
standable. “We must make a complete re- 
vision,” says Chairman REED. It will be an 
undertaking of the first magnitude. He 
recognizes that due to budget limitations, 
“we may not be able to go as far as we 
would like in all respects,” but we can at 
least adopt sound, equitable, and under- 
standable principles in the law. Just be- 
cause it can't be done in one Herculean 
operation is no reason why it may not be 
done by feasible stages. Secretary of the 
Treasury Salmon P. Chase once told Horace 
Greeley that “The only way to resumption 
is to resume.” Or as the Chinese would 
put it, a 1,000-mile trip begins with the first 
step. 

PRECODE ERA 


Prior to the Revenue Act of 1928, the 
general scheme of internal revenue legisla- 
tion was to make each revenue act a self- 
contained body of statutory law. For ex- 
ample, in the Revenue Act of 1926, there 
were reenacted all the provisions of the 
proceeding 1924 act, both substantive and 
procedural, with such changes and omis- 
sions as the current policy of Congress 
dictated; the preceding act was then re- 
pealed, with certain exceptions. The sub- 
stantive law provisions of each revenue act 
would remain in force for the years to which 
applicable, except as subsequently amended; 
but as to adjective or procedural law, such 
provisions were restated as to open cases 
under prior acts and new provisions in- 
cluded for all cases to arise under the then 
current revenue act. The method did create 
some confusion especially in procedural 
problems. As explained by the Ways and 
Means Committee: “The effort in each new 
act to put in the same place all the law 
relating to the assessment and collection of 
taxes for earlier years, as well as the law 
relating to the method of assessment and 
collection of the taxes imposed by such new 
act, has resulted in many complications, 
Striking examples of the difficulties en- 
countered may be found in sections 277 and 
278 of the 1924 and 1926 acts, dealing with 
the statute of limitations, section 284 of the 
1926 act dealing with refunds and credits, 
and section 283 of the 1926 act, dealing with 
appeals to the Board of Tax Appeals in 
cases arising under the 1924 and pi 
acts. If this process is continued, it will 
produce more and more complexities. The 
committee is impressed with the im ce 
of making a fresh start.” (1939-1 (pt. 2), 
CB 391, at p. 421.) 

The plan of the early revenue acts accounts 
for the arrangement employed in internal 
revenue laws, a compilation once issued by 
the Treasury Department at convenient in- 
tervals, the last one containing the internal 
revenue laws in force on April 1, 1927. The 
1927 compilation combines the appropriate 
sections of the Revised Statutes, the Revenue 
Act of 1926, approved February 26, 1926, and 
such prior acts as had not become obsolete, 
For example, chapter 19, “Income Taxes,” 
contains all such provisions in the Revenue 
Act af 1926, followed by every prior reyenue 
act, back to and including section 38 of the 
act of August 5, 1909. 

As a result of the study of the situation by 
the staff of the joint committee and others, 
particularly a voluntary committee the mem- 
bers of which served without compensation, 
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took shape in the Revenue Act of 1928. This 
act differed materially from previous revenue 
acts. After reciting the difficulties above 
explained, the Senate Finance Committee 
report says: 

“Therefore, the provisions of the income 
tax title of the present bill apply only to the 
taxable year 1928 and succeeding years. 
They have no effect whatsoever on taxes im- 
posed for prior taxable years, nor do the pro- 
visions of the 1926 income tax title have any 
effect on the computation of tax for 1928 or 
later years. For this reason the income tax 
title of the 1926 act is not repealed by the 
bill and remains in force for the collection 
of taxes for 1925, 1926, and 1927, as well as 
taxes under prior acts except as modified by 
title III. of the present bill, containing ex- 
press amendments to such title, and by title 
IV, containing various administrative provi- 
sions, and by title V, containing a few retro- 
active provisions intended to relieve certain 
cases of hardship under prior acts. It is to 
be noted in particular that provisions such 
as those in titles X, XI, and XII of the 
1926 act as well as other titles thereof remain 
in full force and effect (except as amended 
by the new act) for the taxable year 1928 
and subsequent taxable years. For instance, 
section 1107 applies to income taxes for 1928 
and future years. Its application is not re- 
stricted to ‘internal revenue laws’ in force 
at the time of its enactment. 

“It is planned ultimately to combine pro- 
visions of this general nature into a compila- 
tion or code apart from the revenue acts.” 
(1939-1 (pt. 2), CB 421.) 

At the same time the 1928 act made a dis- 

- tinctive change in the typography and style 
of printing of the revenue acts. This was 
explained by the Ways and Means Committee 
Report, as follows: 

The Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation in its report recently sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Ways and 
Means and to the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, endorsed a recommendation that one 
of the most helpful steps in the simplifi- 
cation of the income tax would be the use 
of a new typograprical setup making use 
of bold face headings and subheadings and 
also making use of indentions, so that the 
Treader may more easily find the matter he 
is in search of. The style approved by the 
Joint Committee for use in the publication 
of the law, when enacted, is set forth in 
volume II, appended to its report. The 
present bill makes use of the system recom- 
mended for the printing of the law, as nearly 
as the styles of type in bill size available 
at the Government Printing Office will per- 
mit.” (1939-1 (pt. 2), CB 392.) 

The new idea was a simplification so long 
as the revenue measures did not come too 
fast and there were few retroactive amend- 
ments. The adoption of a continuing stat- 
ute applicable to the current years, with 
only occasional intervening amendments 
and few retroactive amendments, rendered it 
comparatively easy for taxpayers (and law- 
yers) to ascertain exactly what the law was 
during any given year. The statute appli- 
cable to the taxable period under considera- 
tion would give one the statutory law, sub- 
ject to a rundown on retrospective amend- 
ments. 

Meanwhile, in 1922, there appeared on the 
market a publication which remains to this 
day the most convenient medium for ascer- 
taining the statutory law in Federal income, 
estate and gift taxation, applicable to past 
years. It is the correlation of the revenue 
laws by Walter E. Barton. This work is 
now in its 10th edition, and certain editions 
taken together cover the entire period from 


1913 to 1949. This work is a co. 
that is, the ee 


each other in verticle columns so that they 
may be readily compared. [The same re- 
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sult can be accomplished through use of 
CCH Internal Revenue Code.] Since a 
period of above 6 years occurs between edi- 
tions, a large portion of the retroactive 
amendments appears along with the original 
provisions. Unfortuniately, this laborious 
though convenient method cannot be follow- 
er by legislative bodies. 
CODE ERA 

As foretold above, the Internal Revenue 
Code was prepared and was approved by 
the President on February 10, 1939 (53 
Statutes, pt. I). (See the explanatory 
Mimeograph 4909, 1939-1 (pt. 1) CB 391.) 
Then more revenue acts came in rapid suc- 
cession, with hundreds of retroactive amend- 
ments. From the enactment of the code on 
February 10, 1939 to the end of 1943, there 
were 737 different amendments, 83 of which 
became effective on the date of their enact- 
ment or on the following day; 77 of which 
became effective from 10 days to several 
months after their enactment; and 577 of 
which were retroactive for periods ranging 
from less than 1 year to approximately 4 
years. The same policy of frequent amend- 
ments to the code continued during the 
6-year period 1944-49, when there were 380 
amendments, a large number of which were 
retroactive. 

Only a small number of the amendments 
since February 10, 1939, have been made 
by reenacting the amended sections in their 
entirety. Most of them have been made by 
striking out some language and inserting 
other language, the consequence of which 
has been that taxpayers were required to 
make the necessary eliminations and sub- 
stitutions, The result of so many amend- 
ments to the code in such patchwork fash- 
jon has been to create unavoidable, if not un- 
necessary, confusion, even with the improved 
system inaugurated by the 1928 act. There 
is no way of avoiding this kind of confusion 
with annual and semiannual amendments 
of the code, sprinkled with many retro- 
active provisions. Such a method of rev- 
enue legislation continued over a period of 
years is conducive to many inequalities, com- 
plications, and unsound practices. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the present Fed- 
eral tax structure has been thrown together 
by disconnected enactments, usually under 
the pressure of real or fancied national 
emergencies. Chairman Reen recognizes 
that situation. A general revision of the 
code is overdue. 


REVISION OF THE CODE 


The staff of the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation was instructed by 
the chairman to undertake a revision of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 
staff conducted a survey to elicit suggestions 
and comments from the general public re- 
lating to improvements in the internal rev- 
enue laws and their administration. The 
survey was conducted on the basis of a wide- 
ly distributed questionnaire, the response 
to which was immediate and widespread 
from all parts of the country. On April 21, 
1953, the staff released a preliminary digest 
of the thousands of suggestions which had 
been received from individual taxpayers, 
businesses, tax practitioners, professional 
groups, and trade assoications. Anyone de- 
siring to study the matter might well begin 
with this preliminary digest. 

Based upon replies to the questionnaire, 
the preliminary digest set forth 40 carefully 
selected subjects upon which to conduct 
public hearings. This numerical list, which 


-gives the order on which the hearings were 


held, is as follows: 


1. Qualifications for the dependency credit 
(including such problems as to whether de- 


pendency exemptions should be granted for - 


foster children, whether a dependency ex- 
emption should be apportioned where two or 


more taxpayers are providing the support, 
and the problem arising where an individual 
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who otherwise would be a dependent earns 
over $600 of income). 

2. The expenses of child or dependency 
care for working wives, widows, etc. 

3. The deduction of medical and dental 
expenses (such as problems relating to the 
5 percent minimum, the maximum dollar 
limits, and the coverage of the deduction). 

4. Deductions of charitable contributions, 
interest, and taxes: 

(a) Charitable contributions. 

(b) Interest. 

(c) Taxes. 

5. College and educational expenses (in- 
cluding the unusual school expenses of de- 
pendents and also the professional educa- 
tional expenses of the taxpayers themselves). 

6. Business expense deductions from ad- 
justed gross income (such as traveling ex- 
penses, entertainment expenses, work 
clothes, and the relationship of these deduc- 
tions to the standard deduction) : 

(a) Adjusted gross income, 

(b) Traveling expenses. 

(c) Entertainment expenses, 

(d) Work clothes. 

(e) The standard deduction. 

7. Alimony and separate maintenance and 
support payments. 

8. Income-splitting and head-of-house- 
hold provisions. i 

9. Averaging of income (such as modi- 
fication of sectión 107 to provide a diferent 
type of averaging and coverage of types of 
income not now provided for by that sec- 
tion). 8 

10. Earned income credit. 

11. The time and manner of filing re- 
turns, and declarations for individuals: 

(a) Time and manner of filing returns. 

(b) Declarations for individuals. 

12, Withholding. > 

13. Employee death and disability bene- 
fits: 

(a) Employee death benefits. 

(b) Employee disability benefits. 

14. The 3-percent annuity rule. 

15. Stock options and deferred compensa- 
tion plans: 

(a) Stock options. 

(b) Deferred compensation plans. 

16. Pension and profit-sharing treatment 
provided by sections 165 and 23 (p). 

17. Techniques for alleviating double tax- 
ation of dividends. 

18, Accounting principles (such as those 
relating to timing and correlation in report- 
ing income and expenses). 

19. LIFO inventory accounting. 

20. Depreciation and amortization. 

21. Research and development expendi- 
tures. 

22. Capital gains and losses including 
problems relating to basis: 

(a) Capital gains and losses. 

(b) Problems relating to basis. 

23. Income taxes of lessor paid by lessee. 

24. The net operating loss. 

25. Cancellation of indebtedness. 

26. Consolidated returns and intercorpor- 
ate dividends: 

(a) Consolidated returns. 

(b) Intercorporate dividends. 

27. Corporate reorganizations and distri- 
butions: 

(a) Corporate reorganizations, 

(b) Corporate distributions. 

28. Statute of limitations, assessment, and 
collection of taxes and penalties: 

(a) Statute of limitations. 

(b) Assessment and collection of taxes. 

(e) Penalties. 

29. Partnerships. 

30. The various provisions relating to in- 
come deriyed from foreign sources. 

$1 Income tax treatment of estates and 


32. Treatment of bad debts (bad-debt re- 
coveries, bad-debt reserves, and deduction 
of nonbusiness bad debts): 
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(a) Bad-debt recoveries. 

(b) Bad-debt reserves. 

(c) Deduction of nonbusiness bad debts. 

33. The determination of taxable income 
inclusions and exclusions. 

34. Gift and estate tax problems: 

(a) Gift tax problems. 

(b) Estate tax problems. 

35, Excise tax problems (exclusive of those 
relating to rates, to new taxes, or to removal 
of existing taxes). 

86. Retirement funds for self-employed 
&nd others not covered by existing pension 
Plans. 

37. Exclusion of pension and retirement in- 
come for specific types of employees. 

38. Depletion and exploration expendi- 
tures: 

(a) Depletion. 

(b) Exploration expenditures. 

39. Improper accumulation of surplus 
(section 102). 

40. Excise tax rates. 

In a recent study, made by Commerce 
Clearing House, of the nine-thousand-odd 
petitions filed between November 8, 1951, and 
January 19, 1953, the most recurrent issues 
&ppealed by petitioners to the Tax Court 
Were: (1) dependency exemptions; (2) part- 
nerships; (3) capital gains and losses; (4) 
miscellaneous business“ deductions; (5) 
depreciation; (6) travel expenses; (7) medi- 
cal expenses; (8) entertainment expenses. 
It is revealing to note that the number one 
issue taken to the Tax Court was the num- 
ber one subject on the committee's list; also, 
that every one of the most recurring issues 
above named were covered in the commit- 
tee's schedule of hearings. 

The public hearings began on June 16, 
1953 and were concluded on August 14, 1953. 
It may be that, under present conditions, the 
Primary object of Federal revenue legislation 
is to find new and ever-expanding sources 
Of taxation. But sometimes the taxpayer 
needs a break as well as the Government. 
These hearings were the first opportunity of- 
fered to the public to express itself before 
the Ways and Means Committee on the code 
in its entirety, rather than on the specific 
Matters involved in a current revenue bill. 

The entire list of 40 subjects was recited 
above not only for the convenience of in- 
terested readers but also for the purposes of 
this article. Each subject hereinafter will 
be briefly discussed in its numerical se- 
Quence. Each busy reader may pick and 
choose the subject in which he may be in- 
terested and thus conserve his time. The 
Plan of treatment of each subject is as fol- 
lows: (1) An historical note pointing out 
the origin of the item in our Federal tax 
Structure, usually going back no further 
than the act of October 3, 1913, which is 
the first enabling act under the 16th amend- 
Ment; and (2) a brief statement of the exist- 
ing law.? Then follows a brief résumé of 
the public testimony developed at the hear- 
ings. In this way, it is expected that the 
Coverage will be sufficiently informative to 
Put one on notice as to the scope of the hear- 
ings. Anyone desiring to go exhaustively 
into the matter is free to do so. 

The testimony and the submitted state- 
Ment did not always coincide with the sub- 
jects set for hearing. 


Dependency credit 

Historical note: The dependency credit 
first made its apeparance in section 1203 
Of the Revenue Act of 1917. It granted the 
head of a family an additional exemption 
Of $200 for each dependent child. The sub- 
Sequent amendments have been numerous. 
Under present law, an exemption of $600 is 
allowed for each dependent in a specified 
degree of relationship, for whom the tax- 
Payer provides over half the support. How- 
ever, the dependent's gross income for the 
year must be less than $600, and, if an alien, 


— 
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he must reside in the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico. (Sec. 10 (b), Individual Income 
Tax Act of 1944, approved May 29, 1944.) 
The dependency exemption is now wholly 
free of the concept of head of a family. 
(Code sec. 25 (b) (1) (D) and code sec. 25 
(b) (2) and (3).) 

Testimony at hearing, June 16, 1953: Nu- 
merous House bills have previously been in- 
troduced relative to this subject. Much of 
the testimony under this topic cOnfuses the 
dependency credit with the expenses for 
child care for working wives, It is evi- 
dent that the middle class and the laboring 
class have no appreciation of the budget re- 
quirements of the national debt and national 
security. Most of the testimony was di- 
rected to increasing the credits for depend- 
ents. The joint committee staff estimates 
that to increase the personal exemption from 
$600 to $1,000, not to mention dependents, 
would cost approximately $9.5 billion in reve- 
nue. The American Bar Association recom- 
mended that wages paid to the dependent 
by the taxpayer be disallowed, where an ex- 
emption is claimed for the dependent by the 
taxpayer. Considerable support developed 
to grant foster children dependency status 
on the ground that it would stimulate the 
adoption of children. The legislative rep- 
resentative of the Panama Canal Zone rec- 
ommended that section 25 (b) (3) be amend- 
ed to include a dependent who is a resident 
of the Canal Zone. The recommendations to 
increase the amount of the dependency ex- 
emptions sometimes had a maximum limita- 
tion based upon adjusted gross income 
and/or age of the dependent. The trend was 
to increase the amount of the dependency 
exemption from $600 to $1,000, which would 
involve an amendment of section 25 (b) (1) 
(A) of the code. 

Expenses of child or dependency care for 
working wives, widows, etc. 
Historical note: Medical expenses excepted, 
the code has never provided for the deducti- 
bility of the personal expenses of a child. 
nor has it permitted the deduction of ex- 
penses incurred by a working wife or by a 

widow for the care of a dependent.* 

The dependency credit is supposed to rep- 
resent the extent of income-tax benefit to 
be derived from the care of dependents. 

Hearings, June 16, 1953: The unmistakable 
trend of the testimony was to allow a deduc- 
tion as a business expense, under section 23, 
for child care occasioned by either parent 
being engaged in gainful occupation. 

H. R. 305 would allow a widow or widower 
to deduct amounts paid in providing care for 
children while the parent is employed. A 
limitation was suggested that the amount 
otherwise allowable under this bill should be 
reduced by the amount by which the ad- 
justed gross income exceeded $5,000. H. R. 
4394 would allow the expense of providing 
care for children under 16 years of age, where 
the mother is gainfully employed. H. R. 
2861 would amend section 23 to allow child 
care expense, but would limit it to $40 per 
week and require the children to be under 
16 years of age and to live at home. 


Medical and dental erpenses 


Historical note: This deduction was added 
to the code by section 127 of the Revenue 
Act of 1942. (Code section 23 (x).) This 
principle opened the floodgates for the retro- 
active deductions of the 1942 act. Prior to 
that time medical care was regarded as a 
purely personal expense, expressly made non- 
deductible by section 24 (a) (1) of the code. 
When the deduction for “extraordinary med- 
ical expenses” was added, section 24 (a) (1) 
was amended to conform. y, the 
deduction was allowed for medical care of 
the taxpayer, spouse, or dependent, but only 
to the extent that such expenses exceeded 5 
percent of adjusted gross income, The de- 
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duction has been expanded in behalf of 
elderly people. The 5 percent restriction is 
inapplicable to such expenses for the care of 
the taxpayer and his spouse if either has 
attained the age of 65 years. There are also 
maximum limitations on the amount of the 
deduction. The statute expressly allows 
amounts paid for accident or health insur- 
ance, The statute has been liberally con- 
strued, but the line has to be drawn some- 
where.“ 

Hearings, June 17, 1953: Numerous bills 
have been introduced bearing upon this sub- 
ject. All were directed to a liberalization of 
the deduction for medicef care, particularly 
the removal or alleviation of the 5 percent 
rule. There was little agitation to lift the 
maximum limitations. Several organiza- 
tions of persons who are physically handi- 
capped or permanently disabled presented 
claims for greater tax relief by way of both 
deductions and exemptions. 

One witness would free the cost of health 
insurance from the 5-percent rule and from 
the standard deduction, on the ground that 
it would reduce the possibility of socialized 
medicine. The president of a Washington, 
D. C., Dye-Dee Wash concern urged an 
amendment to the definition of medical 
care to include antiseptic diaper service. 


Charitable contributions, interest, and taxes. 


This is an unrelated combination of de- 
ductions, although in the absence of statu- 
tory authorization, and when not connected 
with business or the production of income, 
they would all be regarded as personal or 
nondeductible disbursements. They now ap- 
pear in the code as section 23 (o) and (g) 
(contributions); section 23 (b), and 24 (c) 
(interest); and section 23 (c) (taxes). 

Historical note (contributions): The de- 
duction to individuals for charitable contri- 
butions first appeared as section 1201 of 
the act of October 3, 1917, amending the 
act of September 8, 1916. It is now limited 
to 20 percent of the taxpayer’s adjusted 
gross income. As to corporations, the char- 
itable deduction was first granted by sec- 
tion 102 (c) of the Revenue Act of 1935. 
This deduction is still limited to 5 percent 
of the corporation’s net income. 

Hearings, June 18, 1953: The president of 
Community Chests and Councils of America, 
Inc., urged that the present allowances re- 
main in effect, at least at their present 
levels, Other witnesses recommended that 
the charitable deduction to corporations be 
increased from 5 percent to 10 percent on 
the assumption that it would stimulate the 
fiow of funds from successful corporations 
to private charities. 

Historical note (interest): The interest 
deduction to individuals first apeared in 
the act of October 3, 1913, section II B (se- 
ond). Today the deduction covers all in- 
terest paid on indebtedness except indebted- 
ness incurred to purchase exempt obliga- 
tions. The interest deduction to corpora- 
tions began with the act of August 5, 1909, 
section 38 (second) (third), and, in the early 
acts, was subject to a maximum limitation 
which the courts upheld* Today the de- 
ductibility of this item is geared to several 
restrictions respecting promptness of pay- 
ment and the relationship of the taxpayer 
and the payee. (Code sec. 24 (c).) 

Hearings, June 19, 1953; Although this sec- 
tion relates to a limited number of business 
expense deductions, occasion may be taken 
to bring in other matters more or less re- 
lated. One witness favored H. R. 1021 which 
is a bill to amend section 127 (a) of the 
code relating to war losses, giving the tax- 
payer a wider choice in the treatment of 
such losses. (See Shahmoon v. Commis- 
sioner (50-2, U. S. T. C., par. 9500, 185 F. 
(2d) 384 (CA-2); I T. 4086, 1952-1 CB 29); 
Kenmore v. Commissioner (53-1 U. S. T. G., 
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par. 9434 (C. A-2), afirming CCH Dec. 19, 
110, 18 TC 754 (1952) ).) 

The Federal Tax Inc., and the 
American Bar Association recommended the 
amendment of section 24 (c) to provide that 
no deduction would be disallowed thereunder 
for an expense or interest item where the 
related taxpayer included the accrued item 
in his return and signed a binding election 
to be taxed thereon. 

H. R. 1018 and H. R. 4166 were also urged 
for favorable consideration. These bills 
would amend section 23 (e) to allow the 
deduction of losses and other expenses oc- 
casloned by abnormally high-water levels in 
any body of water, including a river. 

Historical note (taxes): This is a compli- 
cated subject. On its face it deals with the 
deductibility of taxes and not their imposi- 
tion, The deduction to individuals for 
taxes began with the act of October 3, 1913, 
section II B (8d). To corporations, it began 
with the act of August 5, 1909, section 38 
(2d) (4th). In the 1917 act, Federal income 
and profits taxes were eliminated as deduc- 
tible items. By section 111 of the Revenue 
Act of 1943, Federal excise and stamp taxes, 
not deductible as business expenses, were 
eliminated from deductible taxes. (Sec. 23 
(c) (1) (F).) To summarize the present 
Jaw on this item would carry the writer 
beyond necessary space limitations. 

Hearings, June 18, 1953: The Independent 
Natural Gas Association of America recom- 
mended that the stamps purchased in con- 
nection with stock issues be allowed as de- 
ductions from gross income. I. T. 3806, 
1946-2 CB 41, ruled that stamp taxes on 
bond issues were deductible on an amortized 
basis over the life of the bonds. (See 
Hirshon v. United States (53-2 U. S. T. C., 
par. 9499 (Ct. Cls.) ).) 

An individual witness recommended an 
amendment to section 23 (e) which would 
provide that taxes will be deemed to have 
been paid or accrued in respect of the vendor 
and the vendee of real property, in accord- 
ance with the adjustments made between 
them on the settlement date. 

College and educational expenses 

Historical note: Section 23 (a) (1) (A) 
allows as deductions all the 3 
necessary expenses in on a trade 
or business. Section 24 (a) (1) expressly 
prohibits any deduction for personal, living, 
or family expenses. Educational expenses, 
either for the taxpayer himself or for a 
dependent, usually fall under the prohibition 
of section 24 (a) (1). However, in recent 
years a breach has been driven in the Gov- 
ernment's defensive wall. In Hill v. Com- 
missioner (50-1, USTO, par. 9310, 181 F. (2d) 
906 (CA-~4)), the fourth circuit reversed the 
Tax Court (CCH Dec. 17,166, 13 TO 291 
(1949) ) and held that where a public school 
teacher was required under State law to 
either attend summer school or take exami- 
nation on five selected books as prerequisite 
for renewal of her teacher's certificate, the 
cost of attending summer school was an or- 
dinary and necessary business expense. In 
Coughlin v. Commissioner (53-1, USTC, par. 
9321, 202 F. (2d) 307 (CA-2)), the second 
circuit reversed the Tax Court (CCH Dec. 
19,034, 18 TC 528 (1952)) and held that the 
expense of attending New York University's 
Tax Institute, incurred by a practicing law- 
yer, was a business expense. 

„ June 18, 1953: The president- 
elect of the American Medical Association 
urged an amendment to the code authoriz- 
ing the deduction of postgraduate educa- 
ti mal expenses. 

Support was urged for two bills. H. R. 
1274, which would allow a deduction with- 
out limitation of expenses for the education 
of a dependent; and H. R. 3469, to provide 
& deduction for expenses for the taxpayer's 
own education or that of another person 
but not below the college level. Another 
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witness urged the deduction of both sec- 
ondary and college educational expenses. 

A certified public accountant made a very 
interesting contribution. He recommended 
that no deduction be allowed to a taxpayer 
for educational expenses paid for dependents, 
The deduction should be allowed to the per- 
son receiving the education, and be written 
off as a capital expenditure similar to the 
depreciation of fixed assets. The deduction 
should be allowed against either employment 
or self-employment income in an amount 
not to exceed the lesser of 10 percent of cost 
or 25 percent of actual employment for the 
year. Any amount remaining after 10 years 
would still be available under the same rules 
of deduction. Refresher courses and seminar 
expenses of persons already started on their 
careers should be either fully deductible 
when paid or incurred, or added to the un- 
amortized base similar to the handling of a 
major overhaul of assets for future amor- 
tization. 

Business expenses 

Historical note: The necessary expenses 
actually paid in carrying on any business 
were allowed as deductions beginning with 
the 1913 act. Section 214 (a) (1) of the 
1918 act changed the wording to “all the 
ordinary and necessary expenses paid or 
incurred during the taxable year in carrying 
on any trade or business.” The concept of 
adjusted gross income was adopted by sec- 
tion 8 (a) of the Individual Income Tax Act 
of 1944, in connection with the simplified 
tax table, and for use in determining the 
standard deduction, medical expenses, etc. 
Section 22 (n) of the present Code creates 
a discrimination between taxpayers similarly 
situated for all practical purposes. A self- 
employed person in business, or an employer, 
may deduct all his section 23 expenses in 
arriving at adjusted gross income. He may 
then take the standard deduction where it 
is not beneficial to itemize other deductions. 
By contrast, a salaried employee or a person 
working on a commission basis may deduct 
business expenses other than travel, meals, 
and lodging while away from home, in arriv- 
ing at adjusted gross income, only to the ex- 
tent of the reimbursement arrangement with 
the employer. This places the salaried or 
commission salesmen at a disadvantage in 
respect of unreimbursed expenses, in that he 
must item them to obtain the deduction 
under section 23. This offsets much of the 
tax advantage connected with the standard 
deduction: 

Hearings, June 23, 1953: The discrimina- 
tion above described was attacked by several 
witnesses, primarily from the standpoint of 
the commission salesman. In this respect 
the commission salesman seems to be re- 
garded as an employee. It was submitted 
that in arriving at adjusted gross income 
and in using the standard deduction, there 
should be no distinction as between the self- 
employed or an employer, and an employee. 
Different solutions were advanced, one of 
which would repeal the restrictions in re- 
spect of an employee's expenses not reim- 
bursed by his employer. 

A similar discrimination exists as between 
city salesmen and traveling salesmen. Trav- 
eling expenses while away from home are 
deductible In arriving at adjusted gross in- 
come. A salesman who is assigned to city 
and suburban territory incurs the same type 
of expenses but cannot so treat them be- 
cause he is not away from home. ‘The re- 
moval from the statute of the words “while 
away from home” was urged in that con- 
nection. And one witness went so far as 
to suggest that personal commuting expense 
to his place of employment should be al- 
lowed on the theory that it is imperative to 
be at work to earn the income taxed. The 
last-mentioned suggestion would apply to a 
number of items presently regarded as purely 
personal. For the traveling man, however, 
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the foregoing suggestion is not as radical 
as that made by another witness to the effect 
that home should be deemed to be the place 
of the taxpayer's family residence. (See 
Commissioner v. Flowers (46-1 USTC, par. 
9127, 326 U. S. 465) .) 

Alimony, etc. 


In Gould v. Gould (1 U. S. T. C., par. 13, 
245 U. S. 151 (1917)), the Supreme Court 
held that support and maintenance pay- 
ments under a decree of permanent separa- 
tion was not income to the former wife 
under the 1913 act; nor were such payments 
deductible from the income of the husband. 
Thus the matter stood until the 1942 act. 
(Secs, 22 (k), 23 (u), and 171 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code.) The constitutionality 
of this legislation was upheld, and its pro- 
visions interpreted in Mahana v. U. S. (50-1 
U. S. T. C., par. 9164, 88 F. Supp. 285 (Ct. 
Cls.), cer. denied, 339 U. S. 978; rehearing 
denied, 340 U. S. 847). 

Although considerable interest was shown 
in replies to the questionnaire, over the 
many tax inequities which still beset the 
divorced, or legally separated man, the hear- 
ings developed nothing of significance except 
a recommendation by the Federal Tax Forum 
that section 22 (k) be amended to provide 
that payments for support of the wife under 
a private separation agreement be given the 
same treatment as alimony, provided the 
parties do not file a joint return. 


Income splitting 


Historical note: Since the Revenue Act of 
1948, married couples are allowed to split 
their combined incomes in computing their 
tax liability. (Sec. 12 (d) of the Internal 
Revenue Code.) Section 301, Revenue Act of 
1951, extended some of the benefit of income 
splitting to heads of households by giving 
them approximately one-half of the benefit 
received by married couples from full income 
splitting. (Sec. 12 (c).) The “head of a 
household” Is defined by the statute as being, 
in general, a formerly married, but now un- 
married, person who maintains a household 
consisting of himself, children, stepchildren, 
and grandchildren. The splitting of income 
is the solution provided by the code for the 
serious discrimination which formerly ob- 
tained between spouses of community-prop- 
erty States and those of the common-law 
States. After several abortive efforts to take 
away the tax benefit from the division of 
income between spouses in the community- 
property States, the problem was success- 
fully approached from the standpoint of 
granting to common-law States substan- 
tially the same income-tax advantages en- 
joyed by the community-property States. 
This may afford a good object lesson in any 
attempts to iron out the Inequalities in the 
code. Take no unfair advantage away from 
anybody; but extend it to everybody. 

(The heads of households and certain un- 
married persons who cannot qualify as such, 
but who have a serious burden in caring for 
relatives claim they are being discriminated 
against.) 

Hearings, June 23, 1953: One witness be- 
moaned the fact that no benefit whatever 
was received from the income-splitting pro- 
visions by married couples subject only to 
the minimum rate of tax. (With equal force 
it could be said that no benefit whatever was 
received from sec. 12 (d) by married 
couples in the community-property States 
who fell in the highest surtax brackets.) 
The witness sought to correct the alleged in- 
equality by granting a special personal ex- 
emption of $300 to heads of households in all 
categories, and to married couples whose ad- 
justed gross income is less than $5,000. 

The purpose of income splitting was not to 
reduce the tax rates but to level off the seri- 
ous discrimination which obtained for sO 
long between the community-property States 
and the common-law States. If everybody 
were taxed at one constant rate, income 
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Splitting would not have been necessary and 
the community-property States would not 
haye enjoyed any advantage over the tax- 
puyers in the other States. It was the pro- 
Gressive eurtax rates on combined income of 
Spouses which brought about the disparity. 
The splitting of income did not change the 
rates of taxation but to the extent above 
Placed all spouses.on a community-property. 
basis. Under the proposal, the upper 
brocket spouses in the community-property 
States could also claim some special benefit 
trom section 12 (d). If the lower income 
groups are entitled to relief from income tax- 
At ian, it should be accomplished by a change 
in the minimum rate or in the exemptions. 
Since all married couples subject to the min- 
imum rate haye always, in effect, had the 
benefit of splitting income, there is no oc- 
Casion to do more on that score. 

It was also contended that the splitting 
of income created an inequality as between 
married couples on the one hand, and heads 
ot households and single persons on the 
Other. This was the occasion in the 1951 act 
for giving the head of a household about half 
of the advantage enjoyed by spouses. It was 
Accomplished by a change in the rates for 
surtax. Historically speaking, the income- 
Splitting provisions have their origin in the 
Marital status of the civil law. Naturally 
the attributes of the marital status under 
Civil law have no application to unmarried 
heads of households or single persons gener- 
ally. In the community-property States, 
Where spouses have always been able under 
Federal income taxation to divide their in- 
Comes, no great movement arose to grant 
Similar benefits to the heads of households 
and single persons within those States. Now 
that the community-property system, as re- 
Gards Federal income taxation, has been ex- 
tended to the entire country, it 1s not clear 
to this writer just how far Congress should 
go in respect of unmarried persons, The 
Problem does not exist so long as surtax net 
income is not over $2,000, and does not be- 
Come serious until the unsplit surtax net 
income steps into the progressive rates. At 
least one solution is available to the tax- 
Payer—get married, That's what the other 
fellow did. 

Averaging of income 

Historical note: The refusal of the Govern- 
Ment to prorate the pain on capital transac- 
tions over the period of time in which the 
asset was held proved to be as costly as it was 
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tax rates the gain realized in the year of sale 
but which had been accruing over a period 
Of years, was pretty rough. The result con- 
tributed in no small measure to the alternate 
method of taxing capital gains, first adopted 
by section 206 of the Revenue Act of 1921. 
A somewhat analogous situation was. pre- 
sented by compensation received for personal 
Services rendered over a protracted period of 
time. That situation was recognised by sec- 
tion 220 of the Revenue Act of 1939, which 
added a new section 107 to the Code. By 
section 107, under certain circumstances, the 
Compensation Is prorated over the prior years 
in which the services were rendered so that a 
Computation at the rates applicable for those 
years may be made, and the oggregate tax so 
Computed becomes the maximum tax in the 
Year of receipt. This method of proration 
has been extended to the gain derived by the 
taxpayer from a particular artistic work or 
invention by him; and, also, to certain kinds 
of back pay. The foregoing relief is prob- 
ably inadequate in that it does not provide 
Tor lump-sum payments made at infrequent 
intervals on continuing as distinguished 
from completed projects; nor does it take 
into account lump-sum payments received 
as cumulative dividends and delinquent 
interest, 

Hearings, July 8, 1953: At the hearings 
there was considerable agitation for different 
Methods of averaging and for covering 4 
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wider front. One proposal was to reduce the 
period during which personal services must 
be rendered from 36 to 13 calendar months 
and, also, permit the exclusion of taxable 
periods during which a small percent of the 
total services are rendered. H. R. 6126 has 
been introduced along such lines, 

Another proposal would permit Hfetime 
averaging of Income by all individuals. It 
recommends a moving average base for the 
ayeraging of taxable Income. It is clalmed 
that this method will improve the tax struc- 
ture (1) by removing the repressive effect 
of imposing the tax on the annual income 
as if each year stood by itself unrelated to 
any other year, and (2) by equalizing the 
tax burden among individuals who earn the 
same amount of income over the same ex- 
tended period of time. 

Various other methods of averaging were 
Suggested to find the income for the taxable 
year, each with its distinctive features. The 
Associated Actors and Artistes of America 
recommended an amendment to the Code 
which would allow the averaging of irregular 
and fluctuating income. It presented three 
methods for so doing, with a preference ex- 
pressed for the simple averaging method. 
This method contemplates that, at the end 
of a given period, the taxpayer shall be en- 
titled by proper election to a credit against 
the tax otherwise due for the current year, 
measured by the excess of taxes actually paid 
for the averaging period over the taxes that 
would have been paid for such period, had 
the income in each year of the period been 
the average of his entire income for all years 
within the period. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States made a strong justification for ex- 
tending the principle of section 107 to all 
types of fluctuating income, including inter- 
est, rents, dividends, royalties, bonuses, etc., 
applicable to two or more years, or attribu- 
table to subsequent years. They point out 
that the business operating loss carryback 
and carryover provisions (section 122) con- 
stitute a limited and incomplete recognition 
of the need for a more comprehensive income 
averaging device. ‘Fhe injection of the ac- 
countant’s concept of deferred income, that 
is, Income received in the current year but 
attributable under accepted principles of ac- 
counting to subsequent years, is a unique 
contribution to this subject. The chamber 


, also points out that a great deal of the neces- 


sity for an averaging device is due to the 
highly progressive rates of surtax. The best 
cure for the problem would be to attack the 
high rates, 

‘The incentive motive as a guiding principle 
was also injected into this topic. Of course 
incentive can be raised in every detail of 
taxation, One witness recommended that 
the Federal Government offer all taxpayers 
a rate cut as a business incentive, to the 
extent that their annual earnings exceed 
their moving average earnings of their last 
4 years. Another witness recommended as 
a method of incentive taxation that any em- 
ployer of labor, collecting and reporting with- 
holding taxes, may deduct from its taxable 
income varying amounts per worker per fis- 
cal year, provided such amounts were rein- 
vested in capital assets during the taxable 
year. Were some such provision adopted, it 
might also be regarded as an indirect reim- 
bursement for all the tax collection activities 
to which the employers of labor are subjected, 

The American Newspaper Guild recom- 
mended an amendment to section 107 (d) 
(2), relating to back pay, in order that sever- 
ance dismissal pay, such as is provided for 
by American Newspaper Guild contracts, may 
be allocated to taxable years in which the 
income may be assumed to have been earned. 


Earned income credit 
Historical note: The underlying theory of 
income taxation is to place the burden of 
tax upon ability to pay. It would seem that, 
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dollar for dollar, unearned income is as able 
to pay income taxes as earned income. Par- 
ticularly, since the enactment of section 206 
of the Revenue Act of 1921, giving special 
treatment to gains from cspital transactions, 
the taxpayer who earns his income by the 
sweat of his brow or other personal services, 
is at a disadvantage’ 

The frst provision attempting to compen- 
sate for the unfavorable position of the tax- 
Payer who earns his income was section 209 
of the Revenue Act of 1924. It took the 
form of a credit of 25 percent against the tax 
on earned net income (not in excess of 
$10,000). The principle of the credit was 
continued in the 1926 and 1928 acts. It was 
€liminated in the 1932 act; but restored by 
the 1834 act in a Umited way.“ It was then 
continued in every act until repealed by sec- 
tion 107 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1943. 

Hearings, July 9, 1853: There was very little 
interest shown in the hearings over this 
topic. This was in sharp contrast with the 
fine presentations made where the topic was 
of vital interest to well-organized businesses 
and professions, 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
submitted an adverse statement on the sub- 
ject. They pointed cut that the major in- 
come-tax problems stem from the high rates 
and especially the steep progressivity of the 
structure. An earned income credit would 
not benefit retired persons, and others de- 
pendent upon income from pensions and in- 
vestments. It would further coniplicate the 
tax laws and cdnstitute a dangerous prece- 
dent to introduce gimmicks in the law which 
tend to divert attention from the basic prob- 
lem. The association strongly recommended 
that excessive income taxation be dealt with 
directly, and not circumvented by special re- 
lef provisions for various classes of taxpay- 
ers which would have the effect of perpetuat- 
ing the high-rate policy. 

A lawyer in private practice submitted a 
statement which pointed out that one of the 
most significant social changes brought 
about by our present rates of taxation is that 
it has become virtually impossible for a per- 
son to accumulate out of earned income a 
substantial reserve for his old age, or an 
estate of sufficient size to support his widow 
or other dependents. He maintained that 
the Government should never take more 
than half of a taxpayer's earned income. He 
recommended a 50-percent maximum limita- 
tion on earned income, and a reasonable 
earned income credit for taxpayers below the 
50-percent average tax rate. Under present 
conditions, the writer agrees with that ap- 
proach to the existing inequity. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce 
took the position that there should be a rea- 
sonable differentiation between earned in- 
come and other income. Therefore, consid- 
eration should be given to the development 
and allowance of “a substantial credit for 
earned income.” 

Time and manner oj filing returns, and 

declarations jor individuals 

Historical note: The filing of returns of 
income has always been a required feature 
of Federal income taxation, beginning with 
the Civil War Acts. In fact, most all taxes 
except those paid by stamps require periodic 
returns. In the act of August 5, 1909 (sec. 
38, 3d), and the act of October 3, 1913 (sec. 
II D and G (e)). the due date of the return 
was March 1 of the following year. Such 
date was changed by the Revenue Act of 1918 
to “the 15th day of the 3d month following 
the close of the fiscal year, or, if the return 
is made on the basis of the calendar year, 
then the return shall be made on or before 
the 15th day of March.” (Sec. 227 (a) and 
sec. 241 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1918.) 
Since that time (1919), the regular filing 
date on the final income returns for both 
individuals and corporations has not been 
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changed. A great deal has happened since 
that time. 

The Current Tax Payment Act of 1943, 
approved June 9, 1943, inaugurated a new 
supplementary system of collecting income 
taxes. Section 2 of that act requires collec- 
tion of income tax on wages at the source. 
Section 5 requires current payment of tax 
not withheld at the source. Section 2 im- 
posed additional collection duties upon em- 
ployers of labor. Section 5 required a type 
of return theretofore unknown to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer: a declaration of estimated tax 
by individuals. The code provisions in re- 
spect of the withholding of taxes at the 
source on wages are found in sections 1621— 
1627, The provisions dealing with the cur- 
rent payment of tax not withheld at source, 
which require the filing of declarations of 
estimated tax, are found in sections 58, 59, 
and 60. 

Hearings, July 9, 1953: This is probably 
the most serious mechanical problem in- 
volved in the various phases of income taxa- 
tion, and considerable interest was shown. 
H. R. 985 has been introduced, advocating 
two important changes that have been en- 
dorsed by the committee on Federal taxation 
of the American Institute of Accountants. 
This bill would postpone by 1 month the 
dates for filing final returns for the past year 
and declarations of estimated tax for the cur- 
rent year. For example, calendar-year tax- 
payers would file on April 15 rather than on 
March 15. It would also change the date of 
filing the final estimate for the previous year 
from January 15 to February 15. The latter 
is considered particularly beneficial because 
many taxpayers cannot, within the short 
space of 15 days, obtain the information 
needed to determine whether an amended 
declaration is necessary. Under code section 
1625, employers need not furnish forms W-2 
to their employees before January 31. With 
a shift of the deadline to February 15, more 
taxpayers will be able to file final returns 
instead of amended declarations. The pro- 
ponent of the bill recognizes that the neces- 
sities of the Government's fiscal year which 
ends on June 30, require that the date of 
June 15 remain undisturbed for certain tax- 
payers. 

The general purposes of H. R. 985 were 
supported by other witnesses. The National 
Association of Manufacturers advocated that 
the time for payment of the fourth install- 
ment on declarations be extended from Jan- 
uary 15 to January 31. The carefully pre- 
pared statement made on behalf of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute 
advocated the extension by 1 month of the 
date for filing corporation income tax re- 
turns. It pointed out that under the pres- 
ent-day requirements for record-keeping on 
the part of employers of labor, a large num- 
ber of taxpayers find it necessary to request 
extensions of time for filing. This makes for 
more paperwork in all directions. In recog- 
nition of the Government's fiscal situation, 
the Cotton Institute would amend section 
56 (b) (2) of the code (as amended by sec- 
tion 205, Revenue Act of 1950) so that the 
extended date for filing would not entail any 
loss of revenue in any 1 fiscal year. 

Supplement T (code sec. 400 and follow- 
ing) provides for an optional income tax re- 
turn, form 1040A, for individuals with ad- 
justed gross income of less than $5,000. Un- 
der section 51 (f), an individual entitled to 
elect under supplement T whose gross in- 
come is less than $5,000 and is entirely from 
wages, dividends, or interest, and whose 
gross income from sources other than wages 
does not exceed $100, is relieved from com- 
puting the tax on his return, In such case, 
the district director computes the tax, 

A witness claimed that it would s 
the task of filing optional returns tf the 
separate forms, namely, D-2, W-4, and 1040A, 
were combined into a single form. The de- 
talled filing procedure would be as follows: 
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(a) the combined form would consist of an 
exemption section to be filled out by the 
employee and in which he lists every de- 
pendent. This exemption section would be 
turned over to the employer before the be- 
ginning of the year. (b) The combined 
form would be retained by the employer for 
withholding purposes during the year. This 
replaces form W-4. (c) After the close of 
the year the employer would insert on the 
combined form the total wages and the tax 
withheld. The employer would then give 
the original and duplicate of the form to the 
employee, and the triplicate would be for- 
warded to the district director. This re- 
places form W-2. (d) The employee com- 
pletes the original copy, reporting any addi- 
tional income, signs and forwards to the dis- 
trict director. The merits of this new form 
were claimed to be the simplifying of the 
task of filing returns, reduced work to the 
employer, and reduced paper and printing 
costs to the Government. 
Withholding 

Historical note: As previously explained 
under filing returns, the statutory provisions 
respecting the withholding of taxes on wages 
were enacted in the Current Tax Payment 
Act of 1943. The withholding of tax in re- 
spect of employment by carriers (Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act) was originally based on 
the Carriers“ Taxing Act of 1937, approved 
June 29, 1937. (See code sec. 1500 and fol- 
lowing.) The withholding of taxes in respect 
of employment by others than carriers, had 
its origin in title VIII of the Federal Social 
Security Act, approved August 14. 1935. The 
Social Security Act was amended in this and 
other particulars by the Social Security Act 
amendments of 1939, approved August 10, 
1939. These taxation provisions were desig- 
nated the “Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act“ by the amendments of 1939. (See code 
secs. 1400-1432.) 

The collection of tax by withholding at the 
source is not new in our internal revenue 
system. From an early period, income-tax 
laws and the regulations thereunder have 
required, under certain circumstances, the 
withholding and payment of the tax at the 
source. Generally speaking, such provisions 
in Federal law have been directed to pay- 
ments of interest on bonds which contain a 
tax-free covenant clause, and payments of 
certain types of incomes to nonresident 
aliens and foreign corporations.’ 

Hearings, July 9, 1953: One witness recom- 
mended withholding on dividends, interest, 
pensions, annuities, and royalties. In order 
to avoid hardship to persons in the low-in- 
come groups, provision should be made for 
the filing of exemption certificates with the 
payors of such Income. To this writer, it is 
hard to see how that would simplify ad- 
ministration although it might produce more 
revenue from those sources. For the higher 
income groups, it would be impossible to 
find a withholding rate except as a starting 
point for subsequent audit of liability. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
went on record as being opposed to with- 
holding of forms of income other than wages 
and salaries. 

The representative of the Motion Picture 
Association of America, Inc., asked that sec- 
tions 143 and 144 be amended to exempt 
rentals from the use of motion-picture film 
from the withholding tax of 30 percent. By 
way of argument, it was stated that this 30 
percent tax assumes, at present corporate 
rates, a net income equal to about 60 percent 
of gross income from the rental of motion- 


picture films. The argument is sound on the - 


basis of the present 52 percent combined 

corporate rate. The 30 percent withholding 

rate began with the year 1942. In prior years, 

it was 15 percent and below, at times when 

Ppt ata tax rates were far below present 
vels. 
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The Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica frankly admitted that as a matter of first 
impression it might seem strange that their 
companies should seek an exemption from 
withholding tax for foreign producers who 
might be thelr competitors, but they have 
found that this 30 percent gross income tax 
which our country imposes upon foreign pro- 
ducers is the greatest obstacle to their ability 
to secure fair income tax treatment In for- 
eign countries. They find country after 
country insisting that, since the United 
States apparently thinks a 30 percent gross 
income tax on film rentals leaves the pro- 
ducer a fair return, it is doing an American 
company a favor by evidencing a willingness 
to accept a little less, It is interesting that, 
according to figures furnished the Motion 
Picture Association of America, Inc., by the 
United States Department of Commerce, the 
total amount withheld from all sources under 
sections 143 and 144 in the year 1949 was 
only about $514 million. Only a small part 
of this could have come from the taxes with- 
held from the gross film rentals of foreign 
motion-picture producers. 

The proponent of H. R. 65 sought support 
for his bill designed to grant limited or con- 
ditional relief from income tax withholding 
in respect of merchandise prizes awarded by 
employers to retail commission salesmen. 
The representative of the Burroughs Corp. 
recommended that the code be amended to 
provide a table for the combined withhold- 
ing of the taxes collected under section 1622 
(wages) and under section 1400 (employ- 
ment tax on employees). 

Employee death and disability benefits 


Historical note: (a) Emloyee death benë- 
fits: Since the Revenue Act of 1913 (sec. 
II B), the proceeds of life-insurance policies 
paid upon the death of the insured have 
been excluded from gross income. (Sec. 22 
(b) (1) of the code.» Section 302 of the 
Revenue Act of 1951 amended code section 
22 (b) (1) to exclude from gross income 
death benefits not in excess of $5,000, paid 
under a contract of an employer to benefi- 
claries of the deceased employee. The death 
benefits from poiicies with insurance com- 
panies are not subject to the aggregate Ilmi- 
tation of $5,000, 

(b) Employee disability benefits: Since 
enactment of Section 213 (b) (6) of the 
Revenue Act of 1918, there have been ex- 
cluded from statutory gross Income amounts 
received through accident or health insur- 
ance or under workmen's compensation acts, 
as compensation for personal injuries oF 
sickness. (Sec. 22 (b) (5) of the code.) In 
the case of self-insured private plans, where 
the employer has the sole discretion to deter- 
mine who shall receive benefits and where 
the entire expense is borne by the employer. 
a recent ruling has held such plans not to be 
plans of insurance, and the payments are 
taxable and subject to withholding. (I. T. 
4107, 1952-2 CB 73; Rev. Rul. 103, 1953-13 
IRB 2 (June 22, 1953).) 

Hearings, July 14, 1953: The president of 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. urged amend- 
ments to the code providing that sickness, 
death, and job-incurred accident payments 
made under private plans such as that of 
the Bell System be accorded the same tax 
treatment as the statute provides for similar 
payments under commercial insurance 
policies. 

Some States have enacted laws intended to 
secure temporary disability benefits for em- 
ployees for sickness and accidents not cov- 
ered by workmen's compensation. The 
Rhode Island law provides only for such 
benefits to be paid from a State fund 
financed by a tax on employees. In New 
York, New Jersey, and California, such ben- 
efits may be pald either from a State fund oF 
under a private plan which complies with 
the State law. An approved private plan in 
any ot these three States may be set up either 
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in the form of a contract with an insurance 
Company or on a self-insurance basis satis- 
factory to State authorities. As explained 
above, I. T. 4107, modifying several prior 
Tulings, has ruled that certain types of self- 
insured plans, although meeting the re- 
Quirements under State laws, do not con- 
&titute plans of insurance within the mean- 
ing of code section 22 (b) (5). 

Under these circumstances, a practicing 
attorney recommended that the code “be 
amended to exclude from the employee's 
gross income disability benefits paid under 
8el{-insured private plans whether or not the 
employer is insured. The same party rec- 
Ommended that the code be amended to 
allow a deduction under section 126 (c) with 
Teepect both to installment payments and to 
lump-sum payments to beneficiaries of de- 
Ceased members of employee retirement 
Plans, if such payments are not made under 
joint and survivors’ annuities described in 
Section 113 (a) (5). 


Three percent annuity rule 


Historical note: The $ percent annuity 
Tule first appeared in section 22 (b) (2) of 
© Revenue Act of 1934. (See 1939-1 (pt. 
2) CB 569, at pp. 604 and 623 (amendment 
No. 14).) It continues at code section 22 
(b) (2). The 3-percent rule is not too im- 
Portant to retired Government annuitants 
since owing to their relatively small con- 
tribution their cost is recovered ordinarily 
in somewhat over 2 years. To a person who 
acquired his annuity on less favorable 
terms, or by purchase from an insurance 
Company, the rule may take on some impor- 
ce, The result is that many annuitants 
ure never able to recapture their outlay tax 
Tree, while others, through such recapture, 
incur a sharp rise in taxable income in the 
year following that in which the total cost 
been recovered. 

Hearings, July 14, 1953; The section of tax- 
ation of the American Bar Association pro- 
Posed an amendment substituting a con- 
stant yearly exclusion for the life of the an- 
Nultant, based on his life expectancy. This 
is the same method contained in the Reed- 
Camp bill. That bill also contained provi- 
sions relating to annuities in discharge of 
alimony; amounts received other than an- 
nutty payments; and annuities having a re- 
fund feature. 

The American Life Convention and other 
Witnesses submitted a proposal for annuity 
taxation which involved changing the 3-per- 
Cent factor to a 144-percent factor to deter- 
Mine the interest element in annuities, and 
the application of this factor continuously 
throughout the life of the annuity rather 
than terminating it upon the recovery of the 
Capital investment. 

The National Association of Life Under- 
Writers earnestly recommended a return to 
the pre-1934 method of taxing annuity in- 
Come, under which an annuitant would be 
Permitted to recover, tax-free, the purchase 
Price that he has paid for the annuity and, 
thereafter, be required to report all annuity 
as taxable income. The association favored 
as a strong second choice the method ad- 
Vanced by the American Life Convention. 


Stock options and deferred compensation 
plans 

Historical note (stock options): The 
Proper treatment of employee stock options 
has always been uncertain.” Section 218 of 
the Revenue Act of 1950, added a new section 
(180A) to the Code, in respect to restricted 
employee stock options, (1950-2 CB 586- 
587; code sec, 130A.) A “restricted stock 
Option” means an option granted after Feb- 
Tuary 26, 1945 (the date of the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Smith case), to an 
individual for any reason connected with his 
employment by a corporation to purchase 
its stock if: (a) The option price is at least 
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85 percent of falr market value of the stock 
when the option is granted; (b) the option 
is not transferable inter vivos; and (c) at 
the time the option is granted, the em- 
ployee does not own, directly or indirectly, 
more than 10 percent of the optionor’s voting 
stock. Where the employee exercises a re- 
stricted stock option after 1949, and no dis- 
position is made of the stock within 2 years 
from the date of granting the option nor, 
within 6 months after the transfer of such 
stock to him, then (1) no income shall result 
at the time of acquisition of the stock upon 
the exercise of the option, (2) no deduction 
under section 23 (a) shall be allowed the 
corporation, and (8) no amount other than 
the option price shall be considered as re- 
ceived by the optionor; provided, the op- 
tionee, at the time he exercises the restricted 
stock option, is an employee of the optionor, 
or the option is exercised by him within 3 
months after he ceases to be such employee. 

Hearings, July 14, 1953: H. R. 4311 has 
been introduced to amend Code section 112 
so that the gain shall not be recognized to 
the corporate employer upon a sale of treas- 
ury stock to an employee pursuant to a re- 
stricted etock option plan as defined in sec- 
tion 180A (d) (2) and (3). A director of 
the Wilcox Oil Co. urged favorable action 
on this bill. 

An official of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company recommended that the 
tax position of capital-raising employee's 
stock purchase plans as opposed to incentive 
cption plans for top management be clearly 
set forth in the law. He suggested adding a 
provisions to the code which would deat ex- 
pressly with the capital-raising type of plan. 
The provision would exclude from gross 
income the entire differential between pur- 
chase price and market value of stock when 
issued to employees under the plan, even 
though such differential is in compensation. 
This would permit the reasonable under- 
pricing of the stock required to induce em- 
ployee participation, without fear of tax 
complications, Of course, the cost basis of 
the stock presumably for all purposes, would 
be the price paid by the employee. 

Another recommendation was made which 
would permit employee’s stock options 
granted prior to the 1950 act to be modified 
to prohibit their assignment without being 
treated as new options under section 130A 
(e), ‘The full effect of such an amendment 
is not clear, but no objection is seen where 
the option can qualify under the other pro- 
visions of section 130A. 

Historical note (deferred compensation 
plans): This subject includes employees’ 
annuities, pension and profit-sharing plans. 
(Code secs. 23 (p), 165 and 22 (b).) 

Code section 165 had humble origins. It 
began as section 219 (f) of the Revenue Act 
of 1921, a new subdivision providing that an 
irrevocable trust created by an employer as a 
part of a stock bonus or profit-sharing plan 
shall not be taxable, but that the amounts 
actually distributed to any employee shall be 
taxable to him when distributed, to the ex- 
tent that they exceed the contributions made 
by him. (1939-1 (pt. 2) CB 192, at p. 218.) 
The pension concept was added to the ex- 
emption status by the 1926 act. It was re- 
numbered to section 165 by the 1928 act. 
In the 1942 act, it underwent a major over- 
hauling and enlargement, which with certain 
amendments represents its form today, 
(Code sec. 165.) 

Section 165 establishes the exempt status 
of the trust. Section 23 (p) allows a deduc- 
tion to the contributing employer. It began 
as section 23 (q) of the 1928 act which 
allowed the employer reasonable amounts in 
addition to the contribution needed to cover 
the pension liability accruing during the 
taxable year. The subsection was later re- 
lettered as section 23 (p), and as such, it was 
enlarged by the 1942 act to substantially its 
present form. (Code section 23 (p).) 
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Section 22 (b) contains the provisions re- 
specting the taxation of annuities and the 
exclusions from income of death benefits to 
the employee’s estate or beneficiarles. 

The foregoing provisions contain the broad 
outlines of the system for tax treatment of 
employees’ annuities, pension, and profit- 
sharing plans, The system now goes much 
further than any exact correlation of de- 
ductions and income receipts could recon- 
elle. Business and social policy have entered 
into their formation. The applicable pro- 
visions are already so complicated that the 
complete explanation of detailed recom- 
mendations to change inequities; imaginary 
or real, is beyond the necessary limits of this 
survey. (See discussion in the joint com- 
mittee’s preliminary digest of suggestions, 
dated Apr. 21. 1953, pp. 35-40.) A number 
of proposed amendments will be briefly men- 
tioned. 

Hearings, July 15, 1953: Considerable in- 
terest was shown in this topic and numerous 
amendments were proposed, largely of a 
technical nature. 

The section of taxation of the American 
Bar Association made four recommendations 
all of which were contained in the Reed- 
Camp bills introduced in the 2d session of 
the 82d Congress, They are: 

1. The exclusion from gross income of the 
amounts paid by employers for life insurance 
protection plans created for the benefit of 
employees, 

2. Employers on the accrual basis should 
be allowed 75 days, instead of 60 days, with- 
in which to make contributions to trusts for 
their employees—amend section 23 (p) (1) 
(E) accordingly. 

3. Payments to union welfare funds created 
under the Taft-Hartley Act should be de- 
ductible under section 23 (a), whether or 


not they qualify as deductions under section 


23 (p). 

4. Provide capital-gains treatment for 
lump-sum payments received by employees 
or their beneficiaries from an employee's 
trust or from employee's annuities in con- 
nection with nontrusted plans—amend sec- 
tion 22 (b) (2) (B. 

All of these recommendations were also 
urged by one or more other witnesses. 

It was believed desirable by one party to 
extend the coverage of such plans to indi- 
viduals who are not employees under the 
strict common law concept or within the 
statutory definition. He suggested that the 
definition of employee“ set forth in code 
section 3797 (a) (20) be amended to include 
all persons who perform services for a life 
insurance company as commission salesmen, 
It would be interesting to consider this sug- 
gestion from the standpoint of commission 
salesmen generally. Another witness recom- 
mended code amendments which would give 
an employer seeking to establish a pension 
plan greater time within which to obtain an 
advance ruling on the qualification of the 
plan under section 165 (a); also, clarify sec- 
tion 165 (a) (4) as to the extent to which 
contributions or benefits under a plan may 
be provided for shareholder employees, 


Techniques jor alleviating double taxation 
of dividends 

Historical note: Beginning with the 1913 
act. dividends were included in the statutory 
definition of income. (See II B of the act of 
October 3, 1913.) In recognition of the un- 
fairnees of the double taxation involved by 
including dividends in the shareholder's in- 
come, the 1913 act allowed as a deduction in 
computing net income for the purpose of the 
normal tax (sec. II B, seventh): 

“The amount received as dividends upon 
the stock or from the net earnings of any 
corporation, joint stock company, associa- 
tion, or insurance company which is tax- 
able upon its net income as hereinafter pro- 
vided." 


* 
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In the 1916 act, the relief took the form 
of the allowance of a credit for normal tax 
purposes only. (Sec. 5 (b).) 

In the Revenue Act of 1918, the relief 
continued to take the form of a credit for 
normal tax only, imposed upon individuals. 

(Sec. 216 (a)) In the 1918 act, corpora- 
tions secured relief by way of a deduction in 
computing net income. (Sec. 234 (a) (6).) 
The 1928 act made it clear that all section 25 
crédits to individuals, including the dividend 
credit, were “against the net income.” Thus 
the matter stood until the Revenue Act of 
1036, when the relief was withdrawn com- 
pletely as to individuals and reduced to 85 
percent of the dividends in the case of corpo- 

* rations. That is the position today. (Code 
secs. 25 and 26 (b) (1).) Several bills are 
pending on the subject. 

Hearings, July 16, 1953: There is a great 
amount of literature on this topic and from 
the number and character of those who testi- 
fied, or submitted statements for the record, 
it is regarded as a major problem. Every- 
body was against the so-called double taxa- 
tion of dividend income, The National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers pointed out that 
aside from the discrimination against stock- 
holders, the most serious aspect of the taxa- 
tion of corporate profits which are disbursed 
as dividends is the bias created in favor of 
debt financing. If a corporation borrows at 
4 percent, and has a 6 percent dividend rate, 
it requires three times as much gross to 
service new stock as it would in the case of 
a debt. This is doubtless one of the reasons 
why net new corporate stock issues during 
the period 1946-51 averaged only $1.6 billion 
a year, while new corporate borrowing av- 
eraged $11 billion a year. If that trend 
continues, this writer suspects that Con- 
gress will restrict the corporate deduc- 
tion for interest on indebtedness, as it once 
did. See sec. 12 (a) (Third) of the Revenue 
Act of 1916.) 

All interest on indebtedness is now deduct- 
wie, with a limitation not here important. 
The trend to debt financing may have led an 
accountant witness to suggest that corpora- 
tions be allowed to deduct dividends paid in 
determining their taxable income. By con- 
trast, another witness would cure the double 
taxation of dividends by elimination of the 
second tax on noncorporate stockholders. 

Many other suggestions were made to al- 
leviate the tax pain on the stockholder. In 

pparent recognition of the fiscal necessities 
the Government, most of the recommenda- 
tions went at it by stages. Several witnesses 
urged lifting the corporate credit from 85 
percent to 100 percent of the dividends re- 
ceived from domestic corporations. As to 
individual stockholders, the usual remedy 
took the form of a credit, although it was 
not always clear whether the witness meant 
& credit against tax or against net income. 

Several stock exchanges were represented, 
the general approach being to allow as a first 
step a 10-percent credit against tax, that is, 
a credit against tax of 10 percent of the 
amount of dividends received. In other 
words, an investor with $500 of dividends 
would compute his tax exactly as he now does 
and then deduct 10 percent of $500, or $50, 
from the tax. This would amount to taxing 
dividend income at 10 points less. As soon 
as the Federal budget permits, a second step 
could increase the credit to the percentage 
representing the lowest combined normal 
and surtax bracket, presently 22.2 percent. 
A variation of this method would allow as a 
deduction from gross income a minimum 
amount of say $200, with an option in the 
taxpayer to take the percentage credit or 
the dollar deduction. The amount of the 
percentage credit varied as between wit- 
nesses. 

To this writer, the best rounded-out rec- 
ommendation came from a practicing attor- 
ney, as follows; 
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“Recommendation: Give stockholders 
other than corporations a credit against in- 
come tax equal to 20 percent of dividends 
received from domestic corporations. Such 
a credit should not exceed the amount of 
the tax imposed before allowance of the 
credit and it should not be allowed with re- 
spect to dividends from section 251 corpo- 
rations or China Trade Act corporations. 
No credit should be allowed with respect to 
capital-gain dividends received from regu- 
lated investment companies. If the credit 
is allowed to nonresident aliens, it should 
not exceed the tax rate on their dividend 
income. The credit with respect to divi- 
dends received by an estate or trust should 
be allocated between the fiduciary and the 
beneficiary on a basis similar to that pro- 
vided in section 163 (b) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code with respect to partially tax- 
exempt interest.” 


Accounting principles 


Historical note: This is one of the most 
elusive subjects in the entire field of Federal 
income taxation. The lawyer and the judge 
think in terms of equal protection of the 
laws. The law shall apply to all alike and 
have the same meaning for everybody. The 
accountant thinks in terms of reflection of 
income for a specific business. His approach 
is more flexible. A method of accounting 
may be satisfactory for one business but not 
for another. The same busines may change 
from one method to another as new manage- 
ment desires or new accountants advise. 
This explains the recurring attempts of the 
accounting profession to have the tax stat- 
utes recognize, without question, the net in- 
come statement of a certified public account- 
ant as being in conformity with sound ac- 
counting principles. To a lawyer, that is like 
saying that the professional opinion of a 
member of the bar shall be accepted by the 
revenue authorities without question as to 
the state of the law. By legal standards, such 
an opinion may serve as an exposition of the 
law of a foreign jurisdiction, but not as 
authoritative on the law of this country. To 
apply the same cede differently depending 
upon the broad limits of “generally accepted 
accounting principles” is to have different 
codes for different taxpayers. 

Since the 1916 act, there has been a statu- 
tory provision in respect of the basis of 
keeping accounts. (Sec. 8 (g) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1916.) Even at that time, there 
was a caveat that the taxpayer's method 
must clearly reflect his income. A clarifica- 
tion of the provision occurred in Section 
212 (b) of the Revenue Act of 1918, and has 
continued to this date. Code section 41 
reads: 

“General rule: The net income shall be 
computed upon the basis of the taxpayer's 
annual accounting period (fiscal year or cal- 
endar year, as the case may be) in accord- 
ance with the method of accounting regu- 
larly employed in keeping the books of such 
taxpayer; but if no such method of account- 
ing has been so employed, or if the method 
employed does not clearly reflect the income, 
the computation shall be made in accordance 
with such method as in the opinion of the 
Commissioner does clearly reflect the in- 
come.” 

As we see, the code does say, in part, that 
net income shall be computed in accordance 
with the method of accounting regulariy 
employed in keeping the books of the tax- 
payer. However, those who seek to open 
wide the floodgates for accounting conven- 
lence fall to note that setion 41 also states 
that, when the method employed does not 
clearly reflect the income, the computation 
shall be made in accordance with such meth- 
od as in the opinion of the Commissioner 
does clearly reflect the income. The decision 
as to whether a particular method of ac- 
counting does or does not clearly reflect the 
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income is left to the administrative authori- 
ties with appeal to the courts. The certified 
public accountant thinks that should be his 
prerogative. 

Hearings, July 21, 1953: The National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers think that ex- 
isting revenue practices are needlessly ar- 
bitrary in their invasion of managerial 
prerogatives and interference with sound 
business practices. They contend that where 
management is following accepted standard 
accounting procedures, modified consistently 
in some cases to reflect the taxpayer's own 
operating experience, the results should be 
conclusive as to the taxpayer's net income. 
In my opinion, that philosophy of tax ad- 
ministration is unsound. Getting down to 
cases, however, the association gave several 
specific examples where they seem to be on 
solid ground. < 

Under the elusive topic of “accounting 
principles,” several witnesses advocated 
changes at complete variance with the pres- 
ent state of the law as to what constitutes 
income. For some reason, under this sub- 
ject, several witnesses urged a change in 
the basis of depreciation which amounts in 
effect to a kind of percentage depreciation. 
Most of such witnesses recognized that the 
Code itselt would have to be amended, al- 
thought they relied heavily upon sound ac- 
counting practice in justification for their 
stand. 

This writer has always regarded discovery 
depletion and percentage depletion of min- 
erals as a tax subsidy, not based on legal 
principles of Income derivation. The Treas- 
ury Department has attempted on several oc- 
casions to eliminate or curtail those provi- 
sions in the statute. That approach is futile. 
With oil, gas and minerals, in general, setting 
the pace, it is curious that commerce and in- 
dustry has not launched a drive for per- 
centage depreciation, or its equivalent. One 
witness so did, using impressive terminology. 
He urged an amendment to the Code to per- 
mit a realistic and equitable computation of 
the cost of plant consumed. He recom- 
mended the use of an authoritative price 
index as a means of converting the recorded 
cost of varying dollars into a homogeneous 
deduction for tax purposes. Although sug- 
gesting the Consumers Price Index, he rec- 
ognized that the Government should pre- 
scribe the indices to be used In converting 
recorded plant costs into allowable depre- 
ciation deductions. 

Several other witnesses urged changes in 
the tempo of capital recovery under existing 
law, but the most significant contribution 
was the concept that the depreciation base 
should be adjusted from time to time to 
reflect changes in the purchasing power of 
the dollar. This method would occasion 
annual changes in the basis for capital re- 
covery, measured by fluctuations in the price 
indices. It revives memories of the valua- 
tion problems as of March 1, 1913, and under 
the early revenue acts. The problem of 
fully depreciated assets still in use will be 
difficult. Perhaps the percentage depletion 
method with which the Revenue Service has 
had experience, would offer the best solu- 
tion. 

To a lawyer one of the most intriguing 
principles of income taxation is the accoun- 
tant’s concept of deferred income. The 
legal authorities are almost unanimous in 
Saying that you cannot derive gross income 
after the date of recelpt. You may accrue 
it before receipt when it becomes a fixed 
liability, but when received, that is the end 
of it. (Automobile Underwriters, Inc. (CCH 
Dec. 6088, 19 BTA 1160 (1930)); G. C. M. 
20021 1938-1 CB 157; I. T. 3496, 1941-2 CB 
107); Your Health Club, Inc. (CCH Dec. 14, 
250, 4 TC 385 (1944)); Montgomery, Federal 
Taxes (1949-50), vol. II. pp. 354-356.) A 
fine technical brief was submitted urging 
that the code be amended to provide that 
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amounts received for the servicing of tele- 
Vision receivers and apparatus over a pe- 
riod of time be considered taxable income 
Over the same period of time. It was argued 
that the reporting of taxable income would 
then match with the expenses incurred, and 
Would reflect true economic income, 

The representative of the American In- 
stitute of Accountants testified in favor of 
the same basic idea but in different words. 
He advanced the philosophy that sections 
41, 42, and 43 of the code should be cross- 
Teferenced and keyed to section 22 (a), hay- 
ing to do with gross income, and to section 
23, having to do with deductions, The Fed- 
tral Tax Forum, Inc., would accomplish the 
Same objective by a general amendment of 
Section 42, with specific amendments pro- 
viding that a successor corporation in a 
tax-free reorganization should step into the 
“tax shoes” of the predecessor corporation 
for all tax purposes. : 

LIFO inventory accounting 

Historical note: The first statutory provi- 
Sion dealing specifically with inventories was 
section 203 of the Revenue Act of 1918. It 
has continued in almost identical language 
to this date. (Code sec. 22 (c).) The 
Original regulations 45, promulgated April 
16, 1919, provided that, in order to reflect 
the net income correctly, inventories at the 

inning and end of each year were neces- 
zary in every case in which the production, 
Purchase, or sale of merchandise was an in- 
Come-producing factor. The regulations 
Were based largely upon regulations 33, 
Promulgated under the 1916 act. At that 
time, the two bases recognized for the valua- 
tion of inventories were cost, or cost or mar- 
ket, whichever was lower. (Where inven- 
tories are kept at cost, the effect is the same 
as computing the gain or loss on the sale 
Sf each item of merchandise on the basis of 
Cost.) To a limited extent an average cost 
Method was recognized. (See A. R. R. 18, 
2 CB 50.) (Where inventories are kept on 
the basis of cost or market, whichever is 
lower, the effect is to allow a reduction in 
Bross income of the unrealized shrinkage 
in value of goods on hand at the end of the 
Year.) Article 1586 of regulations 45 (1920 
edition) permitted livestock raisers and other 
farmers to value inventories by the farm- 
Price method,” which provided for a valua- 
tion at market price less cost of marketing. 
Article 1585 of regulations 62, approved Feb- 
Tuary 15, 1922, permitted dealers in securities 
& third method of inventory pricing, namely, 
Market value. (To value inventories at mar- 


„ket, Is to report gain or loss on the fluctua- 


tions in market value of goods on hand in the 
Closing inventory.) A similar result is in- 
volved in the farm- price method. The “re- 
tail method” of pricing inventories, author- 
ized by article 1588, regulations 62, is an 
approximate cost method. The special 
Method granted miners and manufacturers 
is an allocated cost basis of pricing inven- 
tories. 

In finding cost for inventory purposes, tax- 
Payers must use the actual cost of the par- 
ticular goods in inventory, when such costs 
Can be identified, or the latest purchase in- 
voices when identification is not possible. 
The use of latest invoices has the practical 
Tesult of putting inventory costs on a “first- 
in, first-out” basis, which, in general, has 
been required to the exclusion of average 
Cost. Certain industries which carry large 
inventories subject to wide price fluctuations, 
long desired to use the “last-in, first-out” 
method (LIFO) of determining cost, since 
that method tends to prevent inflated profits 
in a rising commodity market, with the in- 
€vitable losses when prices turn downward. 
The Treasury declined to amend the regula- 
tions to accommodate such industries. The 
1938 act permitted a limited use of LIFO to 
Producers and processors of nonferrous met- 
als and to tanners. (Code sec. 22 (d).) 
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Finally, the 1939 act amended code section 
22 (d) to permit all taxpayers using inven- 
tories to elect to use a prescribed LIFO cost 
for the valuation of all or part of their inven- 
tories, subject to the Commissioner’s ap- 
proval. The LIFO method is a substituted 
cost method, which uses the highest recent 
cost to compute profits, irrespective of which 
goods are sold, and keeps the low costs in 
inventory. The rationalization of LIFO cost 
is that it provides a means through which 
the increased cost of carrying the same re- 
quired inventory investment, due to price 
rises, would not be considered business prof- 
its. Of course, they are business profits 
under the closed and completed transaction 
principle of income derivation. This writer 
admits that LIFO cost and the so-called in- 
voluntary liquidation and replacement pro- 
visions of section 22 (d) (6) are a departure 
from the closed and completed transaction 
principle of income derivation. Neverthe- 
less, in a nation noted for its booms and its 
busts, it is good policy to narrow in some 
way the drastic income and loss effects of 
those extremes. When the drop in price 
level occurs, the losses are then computed 
with reference to sales of the lowest cost 
merchandise and inventory is replenished in 
a falling market. 

The LIFO taxpayers soon found themselves 
ina jam. They had used the years 1939, 1940, 
and 1941 to work out their mounting high- 
cost goods. So, on the outbreak of World 
War II (not to mention the Korean war), 
they found themselves liquidating their orig- 
inal low-cost inventories at mounting prices 
with serious economic and governmental re- 
strictions on the ability to replace at any 
cost. They ran to Congress for relief and got 
it. (Sec. 119 of the Revenue Act of 1942; 
Senate Finance Committee report, p. 82; sec. 
110 of the Revenue Act of 1943; Public Law 
756, 8lst Cong.; sec. 306 of the Revenue Act 
of 1951; Montgomery, Federal Taxes (1949- 
50), vol. II. pp. 404-461.) 

Although practically all of the inventory 
provisions are in theoretical conflict with 
the legal principles of income derivation, 
the writer defends them as a means of 
smoothing out the fiscal extremes to which 
this country seems addicted. Judging from 
some of the difficulties in administering the 
involuntary liquidation provisions, the ob- 
jective might have been better accomplished 


by an income averaging device over a period 


of years. 

Hearings, July 21, 1953: The substituted 
cost of LIFO is beneficial, taxwise, in a 
rising market; but, on a receding market 
which falls below the LIFO cost, LIFO loses 
its tax glamour. Apparently some business 
men are concerned lest the price level fall 
below their LIFO cost. Numerous witnesses 
testified in favor of permitting LIFO tax- 
payers to elect to inventory at cost or mar- 
ket, whichever is lower. It is presumed 
they mean to use the basis of LIFO cost or 
market, whichever is lower. This would 
combine the tax advantages of both systems, 
In an inflationary market, it would reduce 
income and stabilize inventory replace- 
ment; in a receding market, it would mini- 
mize losses and also permit the reduction 
in income of unrealized depreciation in in- 
ventory below the cost under LIFO. 

One of the witnesses favoring LIFO cost 
or market, whichever is lower, went a step 
further, In order to remedy an injustice 
done to taxpayers who might have elected 
to use LIFO in the past, “but who were dis- 
suaded from doing so by the advice of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue,” it was pro- 
posed to permit them now to elect LIFO cost 
or market, whichever is lower, 

One witness made a lengthly statement in 
defense of LIFO as a management control 
tool. He contended that it is erroneous to 
look upon LIFO as a tax deferment device. 
The normal operations of business cycles 
ean induce involuntary liquidation during 
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peacetime, which produces extraneous 
charges or credits to income which tend to 
mitigate against the effective use of LIFO as 
a Management control mechanism. He 
recommended that the code be amended to 
enlarge the present definition and treat- 
ment of “involuntary liquidation.” (Sec- 
tion 22 (d) (6) (B).) 

Another recommendation would amend 
section 22 (d) (6) (A) to provide for the 
payment of interest on refunds arising from 
adjustments occasioned by replacement of 
involuntary liquidations. It was also urged 
that the time within which replacements 
could be made of World War II liquidations 
of LIFO Inventories be extended from 
January 1, 1953 to January 1, 1956, so that 
the time for replacement of World War II 
and Korean liquidations would expire at the 
same time, 


Depreciation and amortization 


Historical note (depreciation): Although 
there is respectable authority to the effect 
that the depreciation deduction is entirely 
a matter of legislative grace, the revenue 
acts have always treated it as a deduction 
from gross income in arriving at taxable 
net income. In the Corporation Excise Tax 
Act of 1909, and the regulations thereunder, 
the depreciation deduction was regarded as 
a type of loss. (Sec. 38 Second (secod).) 
The 1909 regulations provided that “This 
estimate should be formed upon the assumed 
life of the property, its cost value, and its 
use.” Beginning with the Revenue Act of 
1913, depreciation has been granted the dig- 
nity of a separate deduction. (Sec. II B 
(sixth) and sec. II G (b) (second).) By arti- 
cle 161 of original regulations 45. promulgat- 
ed under the Revenue Act of 1918, the stated 
purpose of the allowance was to 
an amount which, with salvage value at 
the end of its useful life, would provide, 
in place of the property, its cost, or its value, 
as of March 1. 1913, if acquired by the tux- 
payer before that date. Prior to the Rev- 
enue Act of 1921, the statute did not specify 
the basis for the depreciation allowance, 
After the Frierson concession and the Su- 
preme Court's decision in Gobdrich v. Ed- 
wards,“ the 1921 act attempted to remove 
all doubt about the matter, and, where the 
property was acquired prior to March 1, 
1913, based the allowance upon fair market 
value as of that date; otherwise, the allow- 
ance would be based upon cost. (Sec. 
214 (a) (8) and sec. 234 (a) (7).) In 
that respect, the statute has remained un- 
changed to this day. (Code sec. 114.) 

In the purchase and sale of property, the 
cost must be recovered in arriving at gross 
income? In keeping with the principle that 
deductions per se are a matter of legislative 
grace, the regulations, until recently, ex- 
pressly provided that depreciation was not 
to be regarded as a part of the cost of goods | 
sold, This was recently changed by T. D. 
6028, promulgated July 6, 1953, 1953-16 IRB 
3. Revenue Ruling 141, 1953-16 IRB 5. 
Even so, the allowance itself is still based 
upon cost, or adjusted cost. The new policy 
of revenue in respect of depreciation adjust- 
ments is set forth in Revenue Rulings 90 
and 91, 1953-11 IRB 4-5. 

Hearings, July 22 and 23, 1953: There 
was probably more activity concerning de- 
preciation and amortization than any other 
topic except excise-tax rates. To read the 
oral testimony and statements submitted is 
to take a course in economics. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor opposed most of 
the reforms suggested by industry. The 
testimony at the hearings unfolded in two 
directions: first, more liberal deductions 
under the existing conception of the depre- 
elation allowance; and, second, an elective 
departure from investment cost as the basis 
for the allowance and the injection into 
the subject of replacement cost, or other 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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standards, as an optional method. Taking 
them up in order: 

1. A private practitioner observed that, in 
an expanding economy, a business must be 
able to recover the current high cost of in- 
vestment out of current earnings. Today, 
rising prices have resulted in replacement 
costs far in excess of depreciation reserves. 
The tax policy in respect of depreciation 
should stand on the basic principle that the 
purpose of the allowance is to permit the 
tax-free recovery of the cost of invest- 
ments, This is the orthodox conception of 
depreciation for tax p . He, therefore, 
recommended (1) that taxpayers be per- 
mitted, at their election, to deduct 50 percent 
of expenditures for depreciable property 
either in the year made or over a 5-year 
period, with the remaining 50 percent subject 
to the ordinary depreciation deduction; and 
(2) that depreciation, whether allowed or 
allowable, should not reduce basis unless it 
resulted in a tax benefit. (See Code sec. 113 
{b) (1) (B) and (d), as amended by sec. 102 
of the Technical Changes Act of 1953.) 

The representative of the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association proposed a system 
of optional depreciation for durable produc- 
tive equipment acquired after December 31, 
1952, The taxpayer would have the election 
to write off all or any part of the cost of new 
equipment in the year acquired and placed 
in operation, the balance to be written off in 
a manner designated by the taxpayer. 

The Association of American Railroads rec- 
ommended annual depreciation, at a new rate 
up to a maximum of 20 percent, with respect 
to depreciable property acquired after De- 
cember 31, 1953, untill cost less the estimated 
salvage had been charged off. The maximum 
20 percent limitation would not apply where 
the useful life of the property was less than 
5 years; but the deductions would, in no 
event, exceed cost less salvage value upon 
retirement. It should be noted that rapid 
recovery of invested cost is only a palliative 
in an inflationary period. 

Other witnesses urged various methods of 
accelerating cost recovery, without abandon- 
ing the present cost basis for the allowance. 
In general, the taxpayer would be permitted 
to determine the life of the asset and the 
manner of cost recovery, H. R. 2128 would 
allow depreciation to be taken on a private 
home. H. R. 2720 would provide for accel- 
erated depreciation of devices, buildings, ma- 
chinery and equipment for the collection at 
the source of atmospheric pollutants and 
contaminants, based on a period of 60 
months. There are other similar bills. There 
were many statements urging relief on that 
and allied grounds. The smog problem and 
pollution abatement are getting into the act. 

2. The most exciting testimony was in con- 
nection with the replacement-cost theory of 
depreciation. To compute) depreciation on 
the basis of changes in price level is the same 
as allowing full amortization of the present 
economic value of capital investment. The 
changes in price level determine the present 
economic value, or the fair market value, of 
an asset. We hope its advocates do not mean 
to base the allowance on the average dally 
price index for each day of the year. The 
representatives of certain public utilities 
recommended that, where the regulatory 
body determines in its rate-making process 
that the tax depreciation is inadequate, and 
that a larger amount is necessary to keep in- 
tact the service capacity of the plant, then 


the public utility, at its election, may deduct. 


for tax purposes the additional amount of 
depreciation, so determined by the regula- 
tory body. To this writer, it all adds up 
to the same thing. It is an elective aban- 
donment of the cost recovery basis for the 
depreciation allowance. In all fairness, how- 
ever, it must be conceded that these unortho- 
dox theories for computing the depreciation 
allowance are as sound, or more so, than the 
triumphant argument for discovery value 
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and percentage depletion of natural re- 
sources, (Code secs. 114 (b) (2) (3) and (4) 
and 117 (k) (1).) The “gross income from 
the property.“ whether we regard the price 
in the immediate vicinity of a well, or the 
selling price of extracted and treated ores, 
is substantially the same as the economic 
value or replacement cost at the time, of 
depreciated assets exhausted in business dur- 
ing the taxable year. It all represents a de- 
parture from the theory of recovery of in- 
vestment cost. It would seem that industry 
and public utilities have as much. justifica- 
tion in pressing their claim as anyone else. 
Under present conditions, they labor under a 
gross discrimination when compared with 
the tax position of natural resources. To 
smooth out the existing discrimination, all 
industrial and commercial businesses should 
be granted a depreciation allowance meas- 
ured by the full economic or service value 
of all plant consumed. 

One witness stated that the principle of 
removing inequities in the computation of 
depreciation, resulting from varying price 
levels, is not new. It is recognized, he as- 
serted, by the use of March 1, 1913 value of 
all plant constructed prior to that date. Of 
course, that is a complete misconception of 
the significance of the March 1, 1913 valua- 
tion date. It had nothing to do with price 
levels as such, 

The 16th amendment is a comparative 
newcomer to the United States Constitution. 
It was proclaimed adopted on February 25, 


1913. The first enabling act under the new 


amendment was the act of October 3, 1913, 
which selected the date of March 1, 1913 as a 
convenient time for its effect. After the 
Frierson concession and the decision in 
Goodrich v. Edwards, above, the 1921 act 
based depreciation upon fair market value as 
of March 1, 1913. (Sec. 214 (a) (8) of the 
Revenue Act of 1921.) Only constitutiqnal 
law and statutory construction are responsi- 
ble for the March 1, 1913, valuation date. 

Historical note (amortization): Amortl- 
zation provides for exhaustion by the efflux 
of time. The terminology is applicable to 
bonds sold at a premium or at a discount. 
(See art. 544 of Regulations 45 (1920 edi- 
tion); code sec. 125.) In income taxation, 
the word is generally associated with the 
rapid recovery of capital expenditures made 
for facilities necessitated by virtue of war 
emergency. (Sec. 124 (a) (9), and sec. 234 
(a) (8), Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921.) 
The rearmament program preceding World 
War I brought forth a new code section 124 
dealing with the amortization of the ad- 
Justed basis of any “emergency facility,” 
based on a period of 60 months, or a shorter 
period if the emergency sooner terminated. 
(Title III of the Second Revenue Act of 
1940.) With amendments, section 124 still 
remains in the code. By section 216 of the 
Revenue Act of 1950, a new section 124A 
was added to the code, providing for a 
special, 60-month amortization period for 
certified properties, acquired or completed 
after December 31. 1949, in lleu of regular 
depreciation. Section 124A is generally simi- 
lar to section 124 which was enacted for 
World War II purposes. 

Hearings, July 22, 1953: H. R. 421 purports 
to allow relief to small businessmen by per- 
mitting a taxpayer, who has not heretofore 
elected to take an amortization deduction 
under section 124, to apply for the proper 
certificate retroactively. The sponsor of the 
bill and several witnesses urged its passage. 

A practitioner recommended that section 
124A be amended to provide, at the tax- 
payer's election, for compression“ of the 
emergency period if the emergency ended 
before the close of the 60-month period, or 
if the certifying authority determined that 
the facility was no longer necessary in the 
interest of national defense. In respect of 
World War II (sec. 124), the President issued 
a proclamation on September 28, 1045, ter- 
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minating the emergency period as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1945. It is contended that section 
124A, applicable to the Korean war, is less 
effective than section, 124. in that it contains 
no provision for shortening the 60-month 
amortization period in the event the emer- 
gency sooner terminates. 

In conclusion, it ts fair to state that, in 
every controversy over the rate of recovery 
of capital investment, the Government is 
always faced with the problem of some form 
of special relief, 

H. R. 5634 would extend the amortization 
allowance to facilities, certified by the Sec- 
retary of Labor as a distressed area facility. 
The vice chairman of the Connecticut De- 
velopment Commission urged accelerated 
depreciation and amortization as industrial 
inducements in areas subject to continuing 
economic decline, In any event, he recom- 
mended that code section 23 be amended 
to recognize the deductibility of rentals paid 
by a business concern to State-sponsored de- 
velopment corporations, 

The Reynolds Metals Co. urged the amend- 
ment of code section 117 (g) by eliminating 
paragraph (3), which, In effect, treats the 
gain from sale of section 124A facilities as 
ordinary income, 

Research and development expenditures 

Historical note: The revenue authorities 
are not primarily responsible for the discon- 
tent over this subject. The original Regula- 
tions 45 recognized a liberal optional treat- 
ment of the cost of developing or protecting 
patents. (Art. 843 of Regulations 45.) 
This policy was upset by the former Board 
of Tax Appeals in Goodell-Pratt Co. (CCH 
Dec, 1025, 3 BTA 30 (1925)), and allied cases. 
In one of the most damaging blows ever 
struck at revenue administration, the Board 
held that, even though a taxpayer had ex- 
pensed the development of patents, processes, 
etc., it could, nevertheless, restore them to 
surplus for Invested capital purposes “upon 
a clear showing that they were in fact capital 
expenditures.” Of course, development ex- 
penses would usually be capital expenditures 
under that view. In respect of the drilling 
and development costs of oil and gas wells, 
or the maintenance of a mine's regular out- 
put, the taxpayer influence was sufficiently 
great to make the optional treatment hold. 
(See F. H. E. Oil Co. v. Commissioner, (45-1 
USTC par. 9200, 147 F. (2d) 238 (CCA-5)); 
King Oil Co. v. Commissioner (46-1 USTC 
Par 9178, 153 F (2d) 690 (CCA-5)); Concur- 
rent Resolution 50, 79th Congress, first ses- 
sion, 1945 CB 545; Revenue ruling 170, 1953- 
18 IRB 6; T. D. 6023, 1953-15 IRB 10. Both 
the Bureau and the Tax Court have since re- 
lented voluntarily to some extent. (Mimeo- 
graph 6030, 1945-2 CB 45; J. H. Collingwood, 
CCH Dec. 17,878, 20 TC—, No. 132, (1953) .) 

Hearings July 28, 1953—The National 
Association of Manufacturers believed that 
the taxpayer's consistent practice of expens- 
ing research and development costs should 
be accepted for tax purposes. The Federal 
Tax Forum urged substantially the same 
thing. They maintained that a clear statu- 
tory provision to that effect would encourage 
industry to make large expenditures for the 
research required by present conditions. The 
Western Union Telegraph Co. made a con- 
vineing presentation. They pointed out 
that, in many cases, the treatment of re- 
search and development expenditures is Im- 
practicable of determination. They recom- 
mended a specific provision in the code 
allowing the taxpayer, “in his sole discre- 
tion,” not only to determine whether to ex- 
pense or to capitalize an item but, also, to 
determine the rate of recovery of any bal- 
ance of capitalized expenditures not previ- 
ously written off. Such a code provision 
would undoubtedly eliminate considerable 
confusion and controversy, and would tend 
to encourage outlays for research and devel- 
opment work, 
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A large delegation representing the farm 
bloc urged the enactment of bills which 
would authorize the expensing of amounts 
ineurre@ in soil and water conservation. 
This includes the prevention of erosion, and 
similar things, rather than attempting segre- 
gation as to the expenses of contouring and 
crop plowing. 

The American Federation of Labor con- 
sidered that expenditures for research and 
development should be made as capital 
expenditures. They opposed the allowance 
as expenses of amounts designed to increase 
capacity, develop new products or material, 
or extend activities into new territories. 
Apparently labor is opposed to a tax policy 
which would reduce taxable net income of 
employers. 

This writer is in complete accord with 
the taxpayer position on this topic, but 
does not think that the taxpayer should 
then be privileged to restore such expensed 
items to invested capital for excess-profits 
tax purposes, or excite sympathy on that 
account for special relief purposes. The 
taxpayer should keep his end of the bargain. 
(See Guggenheim v. U. S. (48-1 USTC, par. 
9232, 77 F. Supp. 186 (Ct. Cls.), cert, den., 335 
U. S. 908) .) 


Capital gains and losses and problems 
relating to basis 


Historical note (capital gains and losses 
(sec. 117)): In Merchants Loans & Trust 
Company v. Smietanka™ decided March 
28, 1921, the Supreme Court upheld the 
taxation of capital gains under the six- 
teenth amendment. Beginning with- Sec- 
tion 206 of the Revenue Act of 1921, capital 
gains were given special treatment involving 
the alternative computation device which, 
with few exceptions, has continued in effect. 
There, the maximum rate was 1214 percent. 
At that time, the justification for this action 
Was based on the fact that gains accruing 
Over a series of years were, under the law, 
taxed as a lump sum “and the amount of sur- 
tax excessively enhanced thereby.” (1939-1 
(pt. 2) CB 176 and 189.) Since that time, 
the statute has been repeatedly amended 
and the subject has become one of the most 
litigious in the entire Code. A good sum- 

of the statutory law starts at page 84 
of the Preliminary Digest, prepared by the 
staf of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. (See code sec. 117.) 

Hearings, July 28-30, 1953: The National 
Association of Manufacturers submitted a 
statement condemning the taxation of capi- 
tal gains as being harmful, particularly in 
that its principal impact is on venture or 
equity capital. Pending the ultimate elimi- 
nation of the tax, the association recom- 
mended (1) that the rate be reduced, and 
(2) that the excess of capital losses over 
capital gains be deductible with the maxi- 
mum tax benefit limited to the maximum 
Tate applicable to long-run capital gains. 
They regard liberalization of the loss offset 
Tule as of prime im ce “as the first 
R toward ultimate elimination of the tax.” 

Various suggestions were made to liberalize 
the treatment of capital losses. It will be 
recalled that the limitation on the deduction 
of capital losses in the 1932 and 1934 acts 
was occasioned largely by the stock-market 
crash of 1929. The offsetting of capital losses 
against ordinary income was having a serious 
effect upon the revenue yield from income 
taxation. (1939-1 (pt. 2) CB 465, 503, 540, 
561. 594, and 632-633.) 

The testimony of the Federal Tax Forum 
had more to do with recognition problems. 
The forum had three recommendations: (1) 
No gain or loss should be recognized on the 
sale of all the assets of a corporation, fol- 
lowed by the liquidation of the selling cor- 
poration within a reasonable period of time, 
if the sale is a step in the complete liquida- 
— — 
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tion of the seller. This principle, from the 
standpoint of the buyer where it buys the 
stock of a corporation with a view to acquir- 
ing the assets, has been judicially recog- 
nized. (Commissioner v. Ashland Oil & Re- 
fining Co, (38-2 USTC, par. 9580, 99 F. (2d) 
588 (CCA-6)); H. B. Snively (CCH Dec. 
19,458, 19 TC —, No. 102 (1953), and cita- 
tions).) (2) In determining deductibility 
under section 23 (g) (4), as an ordinary loss. 
of a loss from worthlessness of stock in a 
subsidiary, a corporation’s “gross income” 
from sale of stock-in-trade shall be defined 
to mean its “gross receipts” from such sales, 
Of course, this definition of “gross income” 
from sales is contrary to Doyle v. Mitchell 
Brothers Co., above and Lela Sullenger (CCH 
Dec, 16,735, 11 TC 1076 (1948)), and many 
subsequent decisions. (3) A transfer of sub- 
stantially all the assets of a corporation to 
another corporation, receiving in exchange 
the voting stock of a parent company of the 
transferee corporation, should be regarded 
as a “reorganization” under section 112 (g) 
(1) (C). Admittedly, this would require an 
amendment to the code, as construed by the 
Treasury Department and the Supreme 
Court. 

The president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change recommended that the holding period 
for capital assets be reduced from 6 to 3 
months; that the effective rate of tax on 
capital gains be cut in half; and that the 
amount of captal losses which may be offset 
against ordinary income should be increased 
to $5,000 annually, with the carryover period 
continued at 5 years. Many other stock and 
commodity exchanges and investment houses 
made substantially the same recommenda- 
tions. Several argued for the immediate 
repeal of the capital gains tax. 

A stock brokerage house suggested the 
amendment of code section 117 (e) in respect 
of so-called “puts,” or options to sell securi- 
ties at a fixed price, the acquisition of which 
is now defined as a short sale. This would 
except from the present definition such puts 
as are purchased on the same day as the se- 
curities, to which the puts relate, are pur- 
chased, It would tie together the securities 
purchased with the puts purchased. This 
would make it possible to purchase securities 
with the loss-protection feature of puts, 
and still avoid the abuses to which the pres- 
ent definition was aimed. 

H. R. 5597 is designed to grant relief to the 
farmers who were “entrapped by the * * * 
Revenue's about-face" in respect to the taxa- 
tion of gains from the sale of farms and 
orchards, with growing crops. (Watson v. 
Commissioner (53-1 USTC, par. 9391, 73 8. 
Ct. 848).) Section 323 of the Revenue Act of 


1951 is applicable prospectively from Janu- 


ary 1, 1951. The proponent of H. R. 5720 
urged its passage; H. R. 5720 would make the 
1951 amendment retroactive to 1942. 

The representative of the Iron Ore Lessors 
Association, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., proposed 
the amendment of code section 117 (k) (2) 
to provide that the disposition of iron ore 
under lease for specified royalties per ton is 
the sale of a capital asset in installments. 
The amendment is incorporated in H. R. 604 
and H. R. 2691. The disposition of timber 
and coal under cutting contracts and coal 
leases is now r ized as a capital transac- 
tion under section 117 (k) (2), The reduced 
tax rate on this activity would no doubt tend 
to stimulate the discovery and development 
of new deposits within the continental 
United States. It is probable that, in time, 
this treatment of timber and coal will be 
extended on as broad a scale as the percent- 
age depletion. Support also developed to 
amend section 117 (J] to extend the advan- 
tage accorded livestock breeders to breeders 
of poultry and fur-bearing animals. 

A number of witnesses in the construction 
business stated that the law should be clari- 
fied in respect to the classification of gains 
from certain housing and rental operations, 
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The extent of present litigation on this sub- 
ject warrants an attempt in that direction, 
although the rates as betwen ordinary in- 
come and capital gain will necessarily occa- 
sion serious controversy over any definition, 

The tax benefit theory was invoked in the 
support of H. R. 5067 and H. R. 6572, which 
would adjust the basis for taxes and other 
carrying charges on unimproved and unpro- 
ductive real property paid out in prior years 
and deducted without any tax benefit. 

Historical note (problems relating to 
basis): One of the most unjust provisions of 
the code, at this time, limits a donee to the 
basis of the donor. This provision has existed 
since section 202 (a) (2) of the Revenue Act 
of 1921, irrespective of the varying fortunes 
of the gift tax. It was upheld constitution- 
ally in Taft v. Bowers.“ (Code sec. 113 (a) 
(2) .) The provision is inconsistent with it- 
self because where the donor's basis was 
greater than the fair market value of the 
property at the time of gift, such value be- 
comes the basis for loss purposes. The ap- 
preciation in yalue inyolved in donated prop- 
erty, if it had been realized by the donor, 
would generally be subject to the capital 
gain rate of tax. The highest bracket in the 
gift tax is now 57% percent. (Code sec. 1001 
(a).) 

Hearings, July 28-30, 1953: An Mdividual 
witness urged an amendment to code sec- 
tion 113 (a), which would make the basis of 
capital gain or loss on a sale by a donee the 
fair market value of the donated property 
at the time of its gift. As an alternative, he 
suggested an amendment which would credit 
against the tax on any gain based on cost to 
the doner the amount of any gift tax that 
has been paid, except to the extent that such 
credit has been given in computing the es- 
tate tax on the estate of a deceased donor. 
(Code sec. 813 (a).) The recommendation 
was made, in connection with the losses dis- 
allowed under section 24 (b), that the basic 
rules applicable in the case of gifts be applied 
to such transactions. 

An analogous situation exists with respect 
to inter vivos transfers in trust or otherwise, 
which are included in the gross estate as be- 
ing a transfer in contemplation of death or 
to take effect at or after death. An attorney 
urged that code section 113 (a) (5) be 
amended to enable the trustees or other 
transferees to use as their basis the values on 
which estate tax has been paid, instead of the 
decedent's basis. Such an amendment would 
apply only to inter vivos transfers which are 
included in the transferor's estate for estate 
tax purposes. This inequity was only par- 
tially remedied by section 203 of the 1953 
Technical Changes Act. There remains a 
broad area where income and estate tax laws 
do not synchronize properly. 

The American Bar Association had several 
recommendations respecting section 117, 
the basis provisions of section 113 (a) and 
the loss provisions of section 24 (b). For 
the most part, these were incorporated in 
the Reed-Camp bill. The Pennsylvania Bar 
Association and individual lawyers supported 
the same changes in several instances. One 
recommendation would provide that all 
property included in gross estate should have 
that tax-reported basis. 

There were many carefully prepared and 
exhaustive statements or briefs submitted in 
connection with topic 22, which the student 
of economics and law would find of value. 

Income taxes of lessor paid by lessee 

Historical note: In West End Street Rail- 
way Company v. Malley (246 F. 625), decided 
by the first circuit court of appeals on De- 
cember 10, 1917, it was held that payments 
made by the lessee under a long-term lease, 
direct to the stockholders of the lessor, con- 
stituted income to the lessor. Article 102 
of regulation 33 (revised), promulgated Jan- 
uary 2, 1918, expressed the same principle 
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and applied it not only to payments to the 
lessor’s stockholders but also to taxes, inter- 
est, insurance or other fixed charges under 
the lease indenture. Article 102 has been 
substantially embodied in all subsequent 
tions. The regulations were fully up- 

held in Old Colony Trust Company v. Com- 
missioner (1 USTC, par. 408, 279 U. S. 716 
(1929)). Section 29.23 (a) (10) of regulation 
111 provides that taxes paid by a tenant to 
or for a landlord for business property are 
additional rent to the landlord and a deducti- 
ble expense to the tenant. In such a situa- 
tion, the administrative practice has been to 
take the taxes into the lessor's income only 
once and not resort to an algebraic formula, 
However, in mimeograph 6779, 1952-1 CB 8, 
as supplemented by IR-mimeograph 51. 
1952-2 CB 65, it was ruled that the lessor is 
. deemed to have received as rental income 
not only the stipulated rental, but, in addl- 
tion thereto, all Federal income taxes paid by 
the lessee to or for the account of the lessor. 
For Federal income tax purposes, the amount 
to be included in the gross income of 
the lessor, by reason of the Federal income 
taxes paid by the lessee, will be determined 
by reference to the construction given by the 
parties to the contract under which such 
taxes are paid. Since Federal income taxes 
are not a deductible item to the lessor, it is 
understandable that the parties might make 


an adjustment as between themselves carry- 


ing the matter beyond the first step of com- 
putation. Apparently, the Government now 
intends to carry the computation through as 
many steps as the parties do. 

Hearings, July 31, 1953: The Western 
Union Telegraph Co., which has always held 
a very practical interest in this subject, sub- 
mitted a statement explaining in some detail 
the necessity for legislation limiting tax 
pyramiding to the first step. It cited recent 
legislation enacted by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment of Canada to provide prospective relief 
for taxpayers faced with tax pyramiding. 

The Association of American Railroads sug- 
gested that the solution to the problem Is, 
by statute, to exclude such taxes from the 
lessor’s Income and to deny the lessee the 
right to deduct as rental any taxes it pays for 
the lessor railroad. This is the treatment 
accorded long-term lessors and lessees for 
excess profits tax purposes. (Code sec. 433 
(a) (1) (K) and (b) (11).) 

Net operating loss 

Historical note: The net operating loss is 
a crude but effective device for averaging 
incomes. It first appeared as section 204 
of the Revenue Act of 1918, and, in that 
form, such net loss was allowed as a deduc- 
tion from net income of the preceding tax- 
able year, and then the succeeding taxable 
year. In the 1921 act, the net loss could be 
carried forward for the two succeeding tax- 
able years. In the 1932 act, section 117 (b) 
curtailed the benefit to the succeeding tax- 
able year. The net loss provisions were re- 
pealed as of January 1, 1933. by section 218 
(a) of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
of June 16, 1933. It was restored by the 
Revenue Act of 1939 as section 23 (s) and 
122 of the Code. (1939-2 CB 517.) The law 
has been amended frequently, the last time 
by section 205 of the Technical Changes Act 
of 1953. Under section 122, as amended, the 
net operating loss for any taxable year be- 
ginning after 1949 is now carried back for 
1 year and carried forward for 5 years. 

Hearings, July 31, 1953: The Federal tax 
forum pointed out that the evident tax 
Purpose of carry-backs and carry-forwards 
is to spread an operating loss over a 7-year 
business cycle, or an aggregate of 84 months. 
e eee ne 122 ls expressed in terms 

“taxable years” and, where taxpayers have 
fiscal periods of less than 12 months, they 
do not benefit from a full 84-month spread. 
This discrimination is inequitable, says the 
forum, and should be corrected in such a 
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way as to treat a predecessor or successor of 
the taxpayer in a tax-free reorganization as 
identical with or part of the taxpayer Itself. 
The forum also took the position that in 
computing the net operating loss deduction 
there should be no economic adjustments or 
inclusion of exempt income. 

The American Mining Congress and others 
also opposed the adjustments made in de- 
termining the deductible net loss.“ They 
argued that a taxpayer with some years of 
losses and some of profit should not be taxed 
on more net income than is taxable to one 
with the same net income realized in a 
single year or over several years, This would 
change the theory of the relief from that of 
operating loss which has always dominated 
its computation. When the deduction was 
first granted by the 1918 act, it was described 
as a net loss resulting from “the operation of 
any business regularly carried on by the tax- 
payer." (See, also, 1939-1 (Part 2) CB 210, 
Amendments 71-76.) It retained that char- 
acteristic down through the 1932 act. Upon 
its restoration in 1939, section 122 was en- 
titled “Net Operating Loss Deduction,” 
{italics supplied), and the imitation on de- 
ductions Is still measured, in part, by deduc- 
tions attributable to the operation of a trade 
or business regularly carried on by the tax- 
payer. 

Other witnesses argued for a lengthening 
of the spread from 7 to 10 years, with par- 
ticular reference to a 3-year carryback. The 
discrimination in section 122 (d) (5) as be- 
tween corporations and individuals was op- 
posed. (See H. R. 4775.) 

The statement of the Machinery and Al- 
lied Products Institute seemed very effective, 
It explained that, under the current corpo- 
rate tax structure, a firm which is making 
an investment decision knows that the Goy- 
ernment will take over one-half of its po- 
tential earnings. However, if the averaging 
period is long enough, the firm can be as- 
sured that the Government will also share 
to the same extent in its losses. Conse- 
quently, the risk of a new investment is 
more attractive the longer the period of 
averaging. Unfortunately for all taxpayers, 
the Government will take over one-half its 
budget and appropriations on that basis. It 
cannot wait a lifetime for revenue from the 
taxation of income. (Burnet v. Sanford & 
Brooks Company (2 U. S. T. C., par. 636, 282 
U. S. 359 (1931) ).) i 7 

Cancellation of indebtedness 


Historical note: There was originally no 
specific legislation on this point. By statu- 
tory definition, gross income included in- 
come derived from any source whatever. 
The departmental regulations did the rest. 
In U. S. v. Kirby Lumber Company the Su- 
preme Court reversed the Court of Claims 
and upheld the regulations in respect of the 
accession to assets brought about when a 
corporation purchased its bonds at a price 
less than issuing price. The statutory de- 
velopment of this subject is set forth in the 
footnotes to Commissioner v. Jacobson u 
(Code secs. 22 (b) (9) and (10) and 113 (a) 
(20) Brae (b) (3); regulations 111, sec. 29.22 
(a)-13.) 

Hearings, July 31, 1953: There were no re- 
quests for personal appearances on this topic, 
but certain material was submitted for the 
record. 

The Association of American Railroads 
udged that code section 22 (b) (9) and (b) 
(10) be continued as a permanent part of 
the code. If any changes are to be made, 
the section should be liberalized. To that 
end, the association advocated the elimina- 
tion of the requirement that the basis be 
reduced by the amount of gain realized upon 
acquisition by a corporation of its own bonds 
at a discount. The association als recom- 
mended that elimination of the time lim- 
itation in section 22 (b) (10). 
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The American Bar Association explained 
that code section 22 (b) (9) permits a cor- 
poration, in certain situations, to elect to 
exclude from gross Income the income which 
would otherwise be taxable to it upon the 
cancellation of indebtedness, on condition 
that the basis of its property under section 
113 be correspondingly reduced. This pro- 
vision, in situations to which it applies, re- 
lleves hardship by deferring an additional 
tax burden upon a taxpayer already embar- 
rassed financially. However, the provision 
does not apply to noncorporate taxpayers or 
unless the canceled debt was evidenced by a 
security. The association recommended an 
amendment which would make the statute 
applicable to all taxpayers and would elim- 
inate the requirement that the debt be evi- 
denced by a security. The American Insti- 
tute of Accountants urged the same thing. 
A certified public accountant suggested that 
Congress define the conditions under which 
gain would be realized upon cancellation of 
indebtedness, because the courts have made 
a mess of their interpretation. 

The American Federation of Labor would 
not favor any changes M the present law ex- 
cept such as would meet a definite need or 
correct a demonstrated inequity and would 
not result in the possibility of any tax evasion 
by any particular group of taxpayers. 
Consolidated returns and intercorporate 

dividends 

Historical note: Consolidated returns were 
authorized by section 240 of the Revenue Act 
of 1918, although certain parent-subsidiary 
relations had been recognized by Regulations 
33 (revised), paragraphs 386, 394, 417, 614, 
and 617. After a decade of uncertainty, the 
use and legal effect of consolidated returns 
under the revenue acts was stabilized by sec- 
tions 141 and 142 of the Revenue Act of 1928. 
In the 1932 act, the privilege to file consoli- 
dated returns was subjected to an increase 
in the tax rate. The privilege was entirely 
withdrawn by section 141 of the Revenue 
Act of 1934, except as to railroads. (1939-1 
(pt. 2), CB 633, amendment No. 73.) Section 
159 (a) of the 1942 act restored the privilege, 
in general, to its former extent, subjecting 
its exercise to an increase of 2 percent in 
the tax rate. Thus the matter stands today. 
(Code sec. 141.) 

The tax on intercorporate dividends grows 
out of a dividend credit to corporations of 
only 85 percent of the amount recelved as 
dividends. (Code sec. 26 (b).) 

Hearings, August 3, 1953: Many witnesses 
urged repeal of the 2-percent penalty tax, 
the elimination of the tax on intercorporate 
dividends and a provision for an annual elec- 
tion to file either a separate or a consolidated 
return. The 2-percent premium on filing 
consolidated returns does seem rough on 
public utilities which are required by State 
law to perform some of their services through 
local subsidiaries. The American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute thought that, where 
the 2-percent penalty tax is eliminated, it 
should be accompanied by compulsory filing 
of a consolidated return in the case of 95 
percent ownership, To avoid triple taxation 
of intercorporate dividends, the institute ad- 
vanced an alternative solution of eliminating 
the credit to the receiving corporation and 
permitting the paying corporation to deduct 
from gross income the amount of all divi- 
dends paid. 

The American Bar Association recom- 
mended the adoption of section 147 of the 
Reed-Camp bill relative to the exemption 
from tax on personal holding companies 
(code secs. 500 and following) of cor- 
porations joining in consolidated returns. 
Other witnesses recommended that inter- 
company items received by a corporation in 
a consolidated return should not constitute 
personal holding company income. 

The Association of American Railroads and 
the Western Union Telegraph Co, sug- 
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gested that code rection 141 be amended to 
permit the inclusion in the consolidated 
return of lessor corporations regardless of 
stock ownership where the lessee corporation 
is obligated to pay the taxes of the lessor. 
The Bell Telephone System thought the 05 
Percent ownership test shouid be reduced to 
Hct more than 50 percent. 

Corporate reorganizations and distributions 

Ejstorical note: When a taxpayer ex- 
changes one item of property for another, 
or receives a distribution from a corpora- 
tion of which he is a stockholder, there are 
two basic questions to be resolved: (a) 
whether income within the meaning of the 
16th amendment has been realized, and 
(b) whether the Income realized is to be 
recognized in computing taxable net income. 
The decision of the Supreme Court estab- 
lished early that exchanges of property were 
Productive of income in the constitutional 
sense and that corporate distributions from 
profits were taxable income. ‘The reorgani- 
ation and dividends sections of the Code 
are generally relief provisions which either 
Gefer the taxation of the income presently 
realized from exchanges, or exclude from 
kross income certain corporate distributions 
Which otherwise would be taxable income. 
The reorganization provisions in simplest 
form began with section 202 (b) of the 
Revenue Act of 1918. The deferment of tax 
on income realized in connection with re- 
Orpanizations was expanded by the nonrecog- 
Ognition provisions of section 202 (e), (d). 
and (e), of the Revenue Act of 1921, and was 
Tully developed in section 203 of the Revenue 
Acts of 1924 and 1926. The recognition of 
fain or loss from exchanges in general, and 
reorganizations, in particular, is presently 
governed by Code section 112. It is supple- 
mented by the adjusted basis provisions of 
Code section 113. 

After the 16th amendment, the first statu- 
tory definition of a dividend for income tax 

occurred in section 2 (a) of the 
Revenue Act of 1916. The statutory defini- 
Uon has been continuously refined and en- 
larged in all subsequent revenue acts. The 
Present statutory coverage of distributions 
by corporations is code section 115. 

Hearings, August 3-4, 1953: This topic 
Covers what is probably the most technical 
area of income taxation and a sharp interest 
Was manifested. A statement submitted by 
a tax practitioner opened with the remark 
that code section 113 was in need of a com- 
Plete legislative overhauling. Some of its 
Provisions are stated to be inadequate, and 
the meaning of others has become confused 
as a result of legislation by the courts in an 
Attempt to compensate for real or imagined 
inadequacies. Other witnesses agreed. The 
numerous changes recommended reveal the 
intricacies, the inconsistencies, and the inter- 
Telations of the income-tax structure. The 
amendments urged are roughly summarized: 

1, Amend section 112, to substitute specific 
Statutory standards for the vague court- 
Made tests such as the business-purpose doc- 
trine and the continuity-of-interest rule. 
(See Gregory v. Helvering (35-1 USTC, par. 
9043, 293 U. S. 465): Helvering v. Alabama 
Asphaltic Limestone Co, (42-1 USTC, par: 
9245, 315 U. S. 179). 

2. Clarify the meaning of the term re- 
Capitalization.” (Bazley v. Commissioner 
(47-1 USTC, par. 9288, 331 U. S. 737).) 

3. In connection with a tax-free reorgan!- 
Zation, the successor should stand in the “tax 
shocs" of the predecessor in all respects, with 
appropriate safeguards in the case of carry- 
backs. (New Colonial Ice Cream Co., Inc. v. 
Helvering (4 USTC, par. 1292, 292 U. S. 435 
(1934).) Cf. Helvering v. Metropolitan Edi- 
Co. (39-1 USTC, par. 9432, 306 U. S. 522).) 
This recommendation would cover the 
allowance to the successor of such items 
as operating net losses; interest on defi- 
Ciencies against predecessor; the tax benefit 
rules with respect to recoveries on bad debts, 
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taxes and losses; expenses paid by successor 
on account of predecessor; pension contribu- 
tions; credit carryovers; capital-loss carry- 
overs; unused excess profits credit carry- 
backs and carryovers; inventory replace- 
ment (LIFO) in the case of involuntary 
liquidation; and amortization of emergency 
facilities. These changes were urged by sev- 
eral parties including the American Institute 
of Accountants, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Western Union Telegraph Co, the 
National Coal Association and the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, The railroad 
association would balance the proposition by 
inciuding items of income reportable by the 
predecessor had it remained in existence. 
Here might be mentioned the recommenda- 
ticn of the American Institute of Account- 
ants thet where upon liquldation a cash- 
basis corporation is required to recognize 
accrued income (see code sec, 42 (a)), it 
should also be permitted to pick up deducti- 
ble accrued expenses. 

4. Define the word “securities” to include 
the types of corporate obligations com- 
monly considered to be securities, excluding 
debts whose maturity is so short as to make 
them the practical equivalent of cash (Baz- 
ley v. Commissioner, above). The Chamber 
of Commerce joined in this change. 

5. Define “a party to a reorganization” to 
include a corporation exchanging its stock 
and any subsidiary of such corporation which 
receives properties in exchange for such 
stock, (Helvering v. Bashford (38-1 USTC, 
par. 9019, 302 U. S. 454).) The accounting 
institute, the Chamber of Commerce and 


the American Bar Association urged the 


same thing. 

6. Make section 112 (b) (7) a permanent 
prevision of the code. Many organizations 
supported this idea. Under this heading 
came the suggestion that the period for ex- 
ercising the election privilege be extended 
up to the time of the filing of the return 
for the taxable years. 

7. Provide provisions similar to those in 
supplement R (secs. 371-373) and sec- 
tion 112 (m) for transactions resulting from 
antitrust decrees or orders of administrative 
agencies. The Chamber of Commerce sup- 
ported this propoeition. 

8. The tax effect of a corporate liquida- 
tlon followed by the sale of its assets, or 
vice versa, came in for considerable dis- 
cussion. The existing uncertainty * both as 
to the buyer and the seller calls for stat- 
utory action. Many individuals and organ- 
izations supported such legislation. The 
recommendation would provide that gain to 
a corporation on the sale of its assets (other 
than sales of inventory to customers in the 
ordinary course of business) should not be 
recognized if the proceeds of the sale be 
promptly distributed in a taxable liquida- 
tion. Such a provision would make it imma- 
terial whether the corporation firat sold its 
assets and then liquidated, or liquidated 
and the stockholders made the sale, 

9. Viewed from the standpoint of the 
buyer, the situation is equally disturbing, 
The buyer usually prefers to buy the assets 
direct so as unquestionably to benefit by its 
own cost basis, but, frequently, it is com- 
pelled to buy the stock in order to get the 
property. Where the buyer's objective was 
the acquisition of the assets. the courts have 
considered such to be the net effect of a 
purchuse of stock with immediate Uquida- 
tion in mind. (See H. B. Snircly, above, 
and authorities cited; this view has not pre- 
valled where consolidated returns were filed.) 
One witness roundly criticized this judge- 
made test as focusing attention solely upon 
the intent of the buyer in complete dis- 
regard of the equally material intentions 
of the seller who may have resolutely re- 
fused to sell the assets and insisted through- 
out upon a sale of the stock. The statute 
must be made certain, 
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Several diferent methods were suggested 
to accomplish this purpose, but, in effect, 
section 112 (b) (6) would be amended to 
provide that, after a purchase of stock in 
order to take over the assets of another 
corporation, the purchasing corporation may 
uge, as the basis of the assets purchased, 
the cost so paid for the stock. 

10. The special treatment accorded divi- 
dends, paid by public utilities upon their 
preferred stock issued prior to October 1942, 
is apparently too restrictive. It was recom- 
mended that the definition of a “public 
utility” under section 26 (h) (2) be extended 
to include under certain conditions the par- 
ent of 95-percent-owned public utility sub- 
sidlaries. 

11. Several suggestions were made to ex- 
tend the thre limit under section 115 (8) 
(3) within which stock may be redeemed 
to psy estate taxes, without the risk of the 
redemption being treated as essentially 
equivalent to a taxable dividend. An excel- 
lent presentation was made on this subject. 
Several incidental modifications were urged: 
(a) to broaden the exemption of redemp- 
tions to include the amounts owed by an 
estate for debts and administration expenses; 
und (b) to remove the 35 percent Umitation 
since the decedent may have held large 
blocks of stock in more than one closely 
held corporation. 

12. The Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion of New York, Inc., urged an amendment 
to section 27 (g) or (h) making it clear that 
the credit limitation on preferential divi- 
dends is not applicable to amounts paid in 
liquidation of stock interests. This 
would overrule May Hosiery Mills, Inc. v. 
Commissioner (41-2 U. S. T. C., Par, 9571, 123 
F. (2d) 858 (CCA-4), and preferential liqui- 
dations would form a dividends’ paid credit 
for section 162 purposes and for the compu- 
tation of undistributed subchapter A net 
Income (sec. 504). 

There were other significant changes rec- 
ommended, euch as: (a) Define in greater 
detail the content of “earnings and profits” 
for dividend purposes; (b) redefine the term 
“reorganization” to provide that the transfer 
of a portion of the assets of a corporation 
to another corporation constitutes a reor- 
ganization so long as the transferee corpora- 
tion is controlled by either the transferor 
or by persons who are or were stockholders 
of the transferor; and, among others, amend 
section 112 (b) (5) to remove the rule of 
proportion. 

Statute of limitations, assessment and cole 
lection of taxes and penalties 


Historical note (statute of limitations): 
Beginning with the Corporation Excise Tax 
Act of 1909, there has always been a statute 
of limitations against both the Government 
and the taxpayer. It has never applied to 
fraudulent returns or where no return has 
been filed. It has varied from time to time 
both in length and extent. There have been 
two important departures from the orthodox 
conception of a statute of repose: (a) the 
extension of the regular 3-year period to 5 
years where the taxpayer omits reporting 25 
percent of his gross income (sec. 275 (e) of 
the Revenue Act of 1934); and (b) the miti- 
gation provisions (first adopted by sec. 820 
of the Revenue Act of 1938). The limitation 
statutes are now contained in code sections 
275, 276, 311, 322, 3748, and 3301. 

Historical note (assesement and collec 
tion): In respect of income, estate and gift 
taxation, the assessment and collection of 
deficiences therein stem from the statutory 
provisions in sections 273 and following of 
the 1924 and 1926 acts, adopted in connection 
with the newly created Board of Tax Appeals. 
As to miscellaneous taxes, the old statutory 
provisions still obtain, although the depart- 
ment has extended its internal appellate pro- 
cedure to certain ones, The penalties, of 
course, vary and keep pace with the dif- 
ferent kind of taxes, but their assertion and 
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collection follow generally the requirements 
of the taxes to which they relate. 

Hearings, August 4, 1953: The most color- 
ful witness under topic 28 was a public 
accountant who came in at his own expense. 
The tenor of his testimony may be gathered 
from this extract: 

“I fervently hope that it is not necessary 
to stress the enormities committed against 
defenseless taxpayers in order to prove the 
urgent need for remedies. It should be suf- 
ficient to point out that although the Bu- 
reau’s enforcement personnel are all made 
in the image of God, they have not been en- 
dowed with His attributes.” 

As a former Bureau employee, I must ad- 
mit he had something there. His maih 
opposition was directed to the monthly pro- 
duction quotas of deputy collectors. As he 
said: “Rights without remedies are vain 
things.” The expense which a low-income 
taxpayer must incur to protect himself 
against a Bureau 90-day wonder, destroys his 
procedural rights. He quoted Abraham 
Lincoln: “To consent by silence when they 
should protest makes cowards of men.” This 
man really protested. He suggested the ap- 
pointment of summary appeal agents on an 
honorary and volunteer basis somewhat in 
the manner of appeal agents appointed to 
check the decisions of draft boards under 
the Selective Service Act. As a matter of 
fact, this system obtains in England. Re- 
tired military and civil service employees are 
used for the purpose. As an alternative, if 
the power of decision is not to be vested in 
such summary appeal agents, then he sug- 
gested that it could be vested in an ap- 
pointee for each administrative district, on a 

basis. The American Bar Association 
also has, in the past, made several recom- 
mendations concerning the handling of small 
deficiencies pending before the Tax Court. 
It is true from the standpoint of the little 
fellow that a prospective victim of the 
Bureau has got to be able to go to some 
person or board in their own locality. Has 
anyone given a moment’s reflection as to 
how many persons or boards would be re- 
quired to accomplish that state of admin- 
istrative perfection? 

In connection with the supposed evil of 
monthly production quotas, Congressman 
Kine (California) pointed out that there was 
anything but uniformity at some of the 
Policy levels throughout the country. 

A tax lawyer from Newark, N. J., made sev- 
eral interesting administrative recommenda- 
tions: (1) That in all cases involving assess- 
ment of taxes, the procedure for miscella- 
neous taxes should parallel income tax pro- 
cedure; (2) that Jeopardy assessments should 
not be good for more than a limited period 
and be subject to some form of judicial or 
quasi-judicial review; (3) that the Tax Court 
judges be granted authority, in their good 
discretion, to extend the 90-day period within 
which a timely petition to that court could 
be filed; (4) that the underestimating pen- 
alties (sec. 294) (d) (2)) should be based 
on the prior year’s return and not on the 
finally determined tax of the current year; 
(5) that the lien under code section 3672 
(a) with respect to real estate should be ade- 
quate if filed in the office of the clerk of a 
United States district court once, rather than 
in the various county offices; (6) that the 
Government be granted statutory authority 
to subordinate its lens under section 3674; 
(7) that the right of transferee assessment 
be permitted with respect to all miscella- 
neous taxes; and (8) that the Federal Gov- 
ernment have the right to levy for unpaid 
taxes against both Federal and State em- 
ployees. 

The Pennsylvania Bar Association recom- 
mended (1) that the 5-year limitations pe- 
riod under code section 275 (c) be eliminated 
where a reasonable disclosure was made on 
the return and (2) that, under code sections 
3670. 3671, and 3672, the collateral of banks 
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ahead of tax liens should be broadened to in- 
clude accounts receivable and insurance 
policies, and that a bank's Habilities in re- 
spect of the Nenee's deposits by clarified by 
statute. 

Another witness recommended that the 
mitigation section (sec. 3801 (a) (3) be 
amended to add 100 percent affillated cor- 
porations to the definition of related tax- 
payers. An official of a building and loan as- 
sociation suggested an absolute statute of 
limitations of 5 years in all cases; that the 
period of examining tax returns be reduced 
to 2 years; and several other propositions 
which are already officially recognized. 

The American Bar Association recom- 
mended: (1) a 6-year statute of limitations 
where the failure to file an income return 
Was due to innocence, and not to fraud; (2) 
that the Commissioner and the taxpayer 
should be granted authority to enter into 
an agreement extending the assessment peri- 
od in respect of estate and gift taxes; and 
(3) that the limitation of 6 years in criminal 
fraud cases (sec, 3748 (a)) should not be 
suspended where the taxpayer resides in a 
district different from that where the return 
is filed. 

Several witnesses supported one or more 
of the above propositions. One witness de- 
clared the operation of the limitations period 
on criminal prosecutions for tax fraud to be 
one of the most unfair statutes in existence 
today, and certainly should be corrected, or 
eliminated entirely. (See code section 
3748.) The institute also objected to certain 
unreciprocal aspects of the interest pro- 
visions in respect of deficiencies and refunds, 

The American Institute of Accountants, in 
addition to certain items before mentioned, 
also made several recommendations in re- 
spect of section 3801 (mitigation). It ap- 
pears that the mitigation statute has worked 
much more smoothly than its critics first 
anticipated. Within its scope the honest 
mistake has virtually disappeared in revenue 
administration. 

Partnerships 


Historical note: Beginning with section IT 
D of the 1913 act, the revenue statutes have 
contained provisions respecting the taxation 
of partners. Only in the year 1917 were 
partnerships as such subject to any form of 
income taxation. In that year, partnerships 
were subjected to an excess-profits tax. (Sec. 
201 of the act of Oct. 3, 1917.) The 
partnership has always been an income- 
computing entity, but, except as above noted, 
it has not been the subject of income tax 
incidence. The individual partners have al- 
ways been subject to tax on their respective 
shares of the partnership income, whether 
or not actually distributed to them. The 
present code provisions relating to partner- 
ships are sections 113 (a) (13), 181-191 (Sup. 
F) and 3797 (a) (2). 

Hearings, August 4, 1953: There is clearly 
a real need for comprehensive legislation on 
this subject. The most important contribu- 
tion was made by the American Bar Assocla- 
tion, which submitted an overall statute cov- 
ering the income taxation of partnerships to 
supplant the few code sections that barely 
sketch the tax pattern. The representatives 
of the association explained that although 
partnership taxation is one of the most com- 
plex subjects in the code, everybody has been 
floundering for years in a sea of doubt. The 
Treasury Regulations have been madequate, 
the courts have been Inconsistent, and the 
Bureau has never succeeded in formulating a 
complete policy. The association's committee 
spent over 5 years on the work and they pre- 
sented a set of rules which would add several 
pages to the code. 

In general, the association recommended 
a statute which is based upon the present 
concepts of the code. The partnership would 
remain essentially as an information-report- 
ing entity, with the tax imposed upon the 
individual partners for their respective dis- 
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tributive shares of the partnership income. 
In most areas of the partner-partnership re- 
lationship, the partners are treated as co- 
owners of the partnership property on the 
assumption that this approach most nearly 
conforms to the understandings of the par- 
ties in the usual small business. In the in- 
terest of flexibility and simplicity, however, 
there is provided a series of elections based 
upon an “entity” approach, which probably 
would be exercised by the larger and more 
complex partnerships. The recommended 
legislation was introduced with an accompa- 
nying explanatory report, to which all in- 
terested readers are respectfully referred. It 
covers many of the points made by other 
witnesses. — 

The American Institute of Accountants, as 
a partial solution to the whole problem of 
the double taxation of corporate dividends. 
recommended that a corporation be granted 
the option of being taxed as a partnership, 
provided (1) it had only common stock out- 
standing, and (2) at all times during the 
year, all of its outstanding stock is owned, 
directly or indirectly, by not more than 25 
individuals, This is obviously for the benefit 
of the closely held corporations which, in fact, 
closely resemble partnerships. 

A farmer submitted a plan whereby a sole 
proprietorship or partner should, at his elec- 
tion, be permitted to separate his income 
into two classifications: (a) the income ob- 
tained from his venture capital, by the direct 
operation of his business; and (b) the in- 
come he receives from investment capital 
in stocks, bonds, or other investment items. 

Upon doing so, the proprietor or partner 
would pay corporate tax rates on the income 
from his business-venture capital and indi- 
vidual rates on the Income from his invest- 
ment or nonbusiness capital. The plan con- 
templates that venture capital should be 
permitted to flow in and out of the business 
as needed, without penalty, so as to avoid 
the lack of necessary capital to conduct the 
business or the accumulation of unnecessary 
capital. = 

The American Federation of Labor recom- 
mended that provisions in the 1951 act, un- 
der which minors may be admitted as part- 
ners, should be eliminated; but another 
witness recommended that they be given 
retroactive effect. 


Income derived from foreign sources 


Historical note: The Federal Government 
has always professed a sympathetic concern 
over our foreign trade. Of course, the Con- 
stitution itself forbids the taxing of articles 
exported from any State. The income-tax 
statutes, however, have gone much further. 
The allowance of a credit for income taxes 
paid to foreign countries began with sections 
222 (a) and 238 (a) of the Revenue Act of 
1918; the present provisions are in code sec- 
tion 131. 

Section 262 of the Revenue Act of 1921 
granted exemption under prescribed circum- 
stances to income derived from sources 
within possessions of the United States. 
(1939-1 (pt. 2) CB 197 and 207.) That sub- 
ject is now governed by code sections 251-252 
(supp. J). 

The China Trade Act. approved Septem- 
ber 19, 1922, amended the 1921 act by add- 
ing thereto a new section 264. By this act, 
a special credit was granted to individual 
citizens of the United States, resident in 
China, with respect to special dividends paid 
to them by corporations organized under the 
China Trade Act. The subject of China 
Trade Act Corporations is now covered by 
code sections 261-265 (supp. K). 

Section 213 (b) (14) of the Revenue Act 
of 1926 provided that, in the case of an in- 
dividual citizen of the United States, a bons 
fide nonresident of the United States for 
more than 6 months during the taxable year, 
the amounts received from sources without 
the United States constituting earned in- 
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come should be exempt from income taxa- 
tion, This. exclusion. from gross income 
Went through many corrective amendments, 
but became the subject of such abuse that 
rection 204 of the Technical Changes Act 
of 1953 limited the amount of annual ex- 
Clusion to £20,000. The present code pro- 
Visions treating of this subject are in sec- 
tien 216 (a), as amended. 

Section 141 of the Revenue Act of 1942 
added a new code section 109, dealing with 
Western Hemisphere Trade Corporations. By 
Sections 109 and 15 (b), exemption from 
Surtax was granted certaln domestic cor- 
Porations deriving their income prinetpally 
from the active conduct of trade or business 
Within the Western Hemisphere, that is, 
Within the Americas or adjacent areas. This 
had the effect of exempting a qualified cor- 
Poration from surtax on its income derived 
from sources other than sources within the 
United States. A similar but much broader 
exemption was granted by code section 727 
from World War II excess profits taxation. 
At this time, the relief granted by the code 
to Western Hemisphere Trade Corporations 
takes the form of a credit in respect of both 
Normal and surtax. (Code secs. 13 (a) 
(2) (C). 15 (a) (3), 26 (i) and 108), Sec- 
tion 454 grants a similar exemption in re- 
Spect of the excess profits tax presently im- 
Posed. 

Hearings, August 4-5, 1953: A live interest 
Was shown in this topic. The National For- 
eigu Trade Council submitted a number of 
recommendations which revealed a profound 
Etudy of the subject and covered most of the 
ideas developed at the hearings. They were: 

1. Income derived through a foreign per- 
Manent establishment or from a foreign sub- 
Sidiary should be taxable only where earned, 
The code should provide for the exemption 
Of income derived by a United States citizen 
Which is allocable under section 119 to a 
Permanent establishment in a foreign coun- 
try. (This might raise the question of the 
Teeponsibility, if any, of the United States 

ernment for their protection in the for- 
eign country.) 

2. As an alternative, the credit in respect 
ot income from forcign branches or sub- 
®idiaries should equal the United States tax 
thereon, as if it had been the corporation's 
Only income. This would produce substan- 
Maly the same result as recommendation 1. 

3. As a second alternative, an incentive 
Tate should be granted Income from perma- 
nent establishments abroad which would 
Place the American-owned enterprises in a 
Competitive position vis-a-vis foreign enter- 
Prises; extend the geographical limits of 
section 251. 

4. The per- country limitation in code sec- 
tion 131 (b) should be repealed as an anach- 
Tonism inserted in the revenue statute In 
& time of trade contraction. The overall 
limitation should be retained to prevent the 
Teduction of the domestic tax on domestic 
income. If the per-country limitation is to 
be retained, taxpayers should be permitted 
to choose between it and the overall limita- 
tion on an annual elective basis. 

5. Credit for foreign taxes paid in lieu of 
income taxes should be liberalized. (Code 
ec. 131 (h).) 

€. Defer tax on foreign-branch Income un- 
ait is remitted to the home office, (H. R. 

+) 

7. Several minor amendments to the code 
Providing: (a) relief for alien employees of 
foreign branches of American corporations 
who are presently at a disadvantage as con- 
trasted with alien employees of foreign sub- 
Sidiary corporations; (b) adopt war loss pro- 
Visions esssentially similar to section 127, 
applicable to World War II losses; (e) ex- 
tend the due dates of income tax returns of 
China Trade Act corporations (sec. 3805); 
(d) allow the filing of foreign tax credit re- 
Tund claims without limitation as to time; 
and (e) amend section 109 (Western Hemi- 
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sphere trade corporations) to permit pur- 
chases and incidental economic contacts 
with countries outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere, 

The above recommendations were ex- 
plained orally and by written statement. 
The American taxpayer ls sitting on a moun- 
taintop of taxation trying ta do business in 
competition with companies that are on 
foathills or lowlands of taxation. Many wit- 
nesses nnd organizations urged One or more 
of the foregoing recommendations, using 
different arguments but arriving at the same 
place. 

Several witnesses urged the amendment 
of section 109 to include an express defini- 
tion of the “source of income” of export 
sales so as to avoid the “passage of title” 
test. Under eection 109, to qunlify as a 
Western Hemisphere Trade Corp. 95 
percent or more of its grorss income must 
be derived from sources without the United 
States. In fixing the source of income from 
purchases within and sale without the 
United States under section 119, title must 
pass outside the United Statés in order to 
classify the gross income as having been 
Gerived without the United States. This 
necessitates the maintenance of a warehouse 
or branch ofice in the foreign country to 
which the property could be shipped and 
title transferred to the purchaser. The cost 
of that action is prohibitive to a smaller cor- 
portation, and, in addition, is contrary to the 
long-established trade practices to which 
the foreign purchaser is accustomed. An 
amencment, such as above suggested, is 
necessary to effectuate the legislative policy 
of section 109 concerning export trade. 

Section 204 of the Technical Changes Act 
of 1953 corrected an abuse growing out of 
code section 116 (a) (2), by Umiting the 
exemption acccrded income earned abroad 
to $26,000. Even so, the American Mining 
Congress considers the present law falls to 
do full justice in the case of an individual 
citizen of the United States who is legiti- 
mately carrying on his business activities in 
a normal fashion in a foreign country by the 
rendition of services there, and whose earned 
income from foreign sources exceeds $20.000. 
It recommended that such income be fully 
exempted. The International Chamber of 
Commerce recommended increasing the 
$20,000 limitation to 630,000. 

By fection 332, the term “foreign personal 
holding company income” includes diyi- 
dende. interest, royalties and annuities. 
This prevents a United States business from 
organizing an investing company in a fayor- 
able forelgn country with a view to establish- 
ing subsidiary manufacturing corporations in 
other foreign countries, A witness recom- 
mended the emendment of section 332 (a) 
to exclude from foreign personal holding 
company income, dividends and similar in- 
come received from foreign manufacturing 
and operating companies not of a purely 
investment character. 

Income taz treatment of estates and trusts 


Historical note: The taxation of estates 
in process of administration, and of trusts, 
whether testamentary of inter vivos, is a 
tricky subject. This is one branch of law 
where the office lawyer can turn the mean- 
ing of words upside down. 

Under the 1913 act, many operating 
trusts, particularily of the Massachusetts 
type, were taxed as “associations.” Section 
2 of the Revenue Act of 1916 expressly taxed 
the income of estates in process of admin- 
istration, and of trusts, to the executor, ad- 
minlstrator or trustee, as the case might be, 
except when the income was returned by the 
beneficiary. Section 219 of the 1918 act 
clearly established the status of estates and 
trusts as independent taxable entities, 
Their net incomes are determined pretty 
much as the net income of an individual, 
except that they are allowed another type of 
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deduction referred to as dictributions of in- 
come. The deduction for distributions 
which is available to estates and trusts is a 
distinctive attribute of these types of tax 
entities. This plan of having the tax follow 
the Income has been used in modified form 
in other respects, such as the treatment of 
Supplement P income, but, generally speak- 
ing, the treatment of estates and trusts has 
been unique. The income taxation of es- 
tates and trusts is now determined by sup- 
plement E of the code (sections 161-172). 

Hearings, August 6, 1953: A New York 
practitioner declared that what is supposed 
to be a code for the establishment of a sys- 
tem of Federal texation has turned out in 
many of its parts to be a system of restric- 
tions on the liberty of the American citizen 
or taxpayer to do the perfectly normal things 
that he has always done and is still allowed ~ 
to do under the lows of every State in the 
United States. Ee objected to the present 
taxable position of revocable trusts and to 
the line of authorities Ulustrated by the 
Clifford doctrine. He recommended the 
outright repeal of code sections 166 and 
167. Another New York practitioner recom- 
mended that section 115 (g) (3) be made 
applicable to the payment of all indebted- 
ness of an estate in process of administra- 
tion where other free assets are not available 
to meet the indebtedness, (This suggestion 
was more fully considered under topic 27 
(b). He complained that, in the face of 
the language of section 29.115-9 of Regula- 
tions 111, the Commissioner declined to rule 
that the acquisition by a close corporation 
of all the decedent's holdings therein would 
not affect the distribution of a taxable divi- 
dend. He proposed that the law be amend- 
ed “to make certain that such administra- 
tive interpretation is not possible.” 

Several witnesses from Boston urged sun- 
port of H. R. 5418. This bill would provide 
for special taxation of real-estate trusts and 
associations with transferable shares or cer- 
tificates of beneficial interest. Almost all 
such trusts are now classed as associations, 
taxable as corporations. The imposition of 
& corporate income tax on such trusts is 
especially unfair when it is considered that 
the purpose of such trusts is principally to 
provide unified management and that, usu- 
ally, substantially all their income is dis- 
tributed annually to the beneficiaries. In 
this respect, real-estate trusts are conduits 
of income, just as are stock investment trusts 
whose unique status has been specially rec- 
ognized under the regulated investment com- 
pany provisions of supplement Q (Code secs. 
361-362). These witnesses argued their case 
well. 

A representative of the United Cerebral 
Palsy Associations, Inc., proposed the amend- 
ment of code sections 812 and 162 to provide 
total exemption from both estate and income 
taxation of legacies or trusts set up for the 
upkeep of totally disabled persons, during 
their lifetime. In assessing such taxes, the 
Government is interfering with a natural 
and moral duty. He also proposed that an 
additional $600 income-tax exemption be 
granted to taxpayers supporting dependents 
who are permanently disabled from whatever 
cause. 

A private witness made some very signifi- 
cant suggestions in respect of code section 
162 (b), (e), and (d). Basically, what is in- 
volved is the taxing of A on account of what 
is really B's income. In general, an estate 
or trust is entitled to deduct from its gross 
income all amounts distributed or distribu- 
table as income to the beneficiaries. This 
witness contended that the only logical and 
equitable approach was to find out first how 
much could reasonably be charged to the 
income of each beneficiary, and then to allow 
the estate or trust to deduct the total of 
these amounts. This would always prevent 
charging one beneficiary with income that is, 
in fact, the income of another beneficiary. 
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A practicing lawyer recommended that 
code section 22 (a) be amended to prevent 
any possible application of it to the question 
of who is taxable on trust income. Supple- 
ment E should contain specific rules to the 
effect that trust income be taxed to the gran- 
tor only if (1) the trust is for a period which 
must end in less than 5 years, and the trust 
assets must revert to the grantor or his es- 
tate or must be disposed of as he directs, or 
(2) the grantor retains the power to deter- 
mine who shall receive the trust income. 
(Cf. T. D. 5488, 1946-1 CB 19, amended by 
T. D. 5567, 1947-2 CB 9; Commisstoner v. 
Clark (53-1 USTC, par. 9217, 202 F. (2d) 94 
(CA-7); 1953-55 CCH Standard Federal Tax 
Reports, par. 8655) .) 

The chamber of commerce thinks that 
section 22 (a) should have no application 
to the taxation of estates and trusts. (See 
section 29.22 (a)-21 of Regulations 111; 
Ruth S. Clark (CCH Dec, 18,794, 17 TC 1357 
(1952), aff'd 53-1 USTC, par. 9217, 202 F. 
(2d) 94, certiorari not authorized).) Also, 
there should be no Federal statutory con- 
cept of distributable income. Items which 
are not taxable in the hands of the fiduciary 
should not become taxable through distri- 
bution to the beneficiary. (McCullough v. 
Commissioner (46-1 USTC, par. 9140, 153 P. 
(2d) 345 (CCA-2).) The existing 65-day 
and 12-month rules under section 162 (d) 
(3) have proved to be administratively un- 
workable and should be eliminated. In con- 
nection with the Clifford problem, the cham- 
ber recommended that the grantor of a trust 
should not incur tax where he has divested 
himself for 5 years or more of ownership 
of the principal and income of the trust 
and of any power to control the benefictal 
enjoyment of such principal and income. 
The 5-year rule should also be applied to 
cases of irrevocable assignments of income 
in situations such as the Blair (37-1 USTC, 
par. 9083, 300 U. S. 5) and Schaffner (41-1 
USTC, par 9355, 312 U. S. 579) cases. The 
chamber also recommended that a distinc- 
tion be drawn between administrative pow- 
ers over the trust under which the grantor 
may obtain economic benefit and adminis- 
trative powers under which economic benefit 
for the grantor is not possible or is so inci- 
dental or intangible as to be disregarded. 
It also suggested that no attempt be made 
to define by relationship persons having cer- 
tain powers who are sufficiently subservient 
to the grantor to give him, in effect, the 
power involved. Such subservience should 
be established by the facts and not by rela- 
tionship to the possessor of the power. 

The chamber further recommended that 
the credit against net income provided for 
trusts under section 163 (a) (1) be increased 
from $100 to 6300. Section 153 requires 
that annual information be required from 
certain tax-exempt organizations under sec- 
tion 101 (6) and section 162 (a), and, also, 
in respect of employees’ trusts under section 
165. It was proposed that the ordinary 
statute of limitations against the assessment 
of deficiencies against such trusts and en- 
tities, commence with the filing of such 
information. 

A representative of privately financed col- 
leges recommended that code section 166 
be amended to permit the creation of a rev- 
ocable trust on a tax-free basis to the 
creator, provided the income is paid to a 
tax-exempt institution. This is a serious 
problem, because some colleges teach prin- 
ciples which necessitate high taxes. 

Treatment of bad debts 
Historical note: This topic embraces (a) 
bad-debt recoveries, (b) bad-debt reserves 
and (c) deduction of nonbusiness bad debts. 

Article 110 of regulations 33 (revised 
Provided that bad debts, . off ga 
worthless and subsequently recovered, con- 
stitute income for the year in which re- 
covered, regardless of the date of charge off, 
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(Art. 52 of original regulations 45.) The 
Treasury Department, on its own volition, 
initiated the concept that a recovered bad 
debt should not be regarded as income un- 
less the deduction had accomplished a re- 
duction in tax liability. (G. C. M. 18525, 
1937-1 CB 80; I. T. 3172, 1938-1 CB 150.) 
The tax benefit rule received statutory sanc- 
tion in section 116 of the Revenue Act of 
1942, entitled Recovery of Bad Debts, Prior 
Taxes, and Delinquency Amounts,” and 
added a new paragraph (12) to the exclusion 
provisions of code section 22 (b). The new 
statute provided for the exclusion from gross 
income of amounts, otherwise includible, 
which are attributable to the recovery dur- 
ing the taxable year of a bad debt, prior tax, 
or delinquency amount, to the extent that 
the same did not operate to reduce the 
income tax liability of the taxpayer for any 
prior year. 

The 1921 act first permitted the deduction 
for bad debts to take the form of a reason- 
able addition to a reserye for bad debts. 
(Secs. 214 (a) (7) and 234 (a) (5) of the 
Revenue Act of 1921.) 

Section 124 of the 1942 act added a new 
provision for special treatment of nonbusi- 
ness debts in the case of a taxpayer other 
than a corporation. (Code sec. 23 (k) 
(4); 1942-2 CB 431 and 572.) The primary 
reason for this amendment was the abuse 
growing out of so-called loans to friends, 
relatives, and dependents where there were 
no reasonable grounds for or expectation of 
repayment, (1942-2 CB 426 and 565.) 

Hearings, August 6, 1953: The regulations 
deny the tax benefit provisions of section 22 
(b) (12) to reserve-basis taxpayers. (See 
sec. 29.22 (b) (12)-1 (a) (1) of Regula- 
tions 111; 1942-2 CB 427 and 566.) Account- 
ing authorities seem to agree that this works 
a discrimination as between the reserve 
method and the specific charge-off method. 
The First National Bank of Chicago recom- 
mended that this discrimination be elimi- 
nated by striking from the regulations the 
objectionable sentence, and, if that is not 
feasible, amend the statute. 

A national public accounting firm recom- 
mended the amendment of Code section 23 
(K) (4) to exclude from the definition of 
nonbusiness bad debts, loans made to a busi- 
ness organization in which the taxpayer has 
a financial interest as an employee, stock- 
holder, officer, or creditor. Such losses should 
be deductible as business bad debts, but they 
are now being classified by the Bureau and 
the courts as nonbusiness bad debts, de- 
ductible only as short-term capital losses, 
Other parties urged the same action. 

The Commerce and Industry Association 
of New York objected to the Bureau's inter- 
pretation of section 23 (k) (4) to include 
among nonbusiness bad debts, debts which 
actually arose in the course of a taxpayer's 
trade or business but which, at the time of 
worthlessness, were not directly connected 
with a trade or business of the taxpayer suf- 
fering the loss, (Sec, 29.23 (k)-6 of Regu- 
lations 111.). The statute should be 
amended to provide that debts arising in the 
course of business should be treated as busi- 
ness debts regardless of circumstances at 
the time of worthlessness. The association 
also objected, where mortgaged property is 
bid in by the mortgagor, to dividing the 
transaction into two separate elements, 
(Sec. 29.23 (k) (3) of Regulations 111.) 
The American Institute of Accountants 
agreed that the splitting of that transaction 
into two parts should be changed. 


Determination of tarable income inclusions 
and erclusions 


Historical note: The title of this topic is 
something of a misnomer, Congress may 
not include in taxable income that which is 
not income. This subject deals, therefore, 
primarily with statutory exclusions from tax- 
able income of items which Congress has 
full power to tax. 
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The expanding adventures of governments 
and authorities into proprietary functions, 
in direct competition with taxable free en- 
terprises, have created a serious policy prob- 
lem in national and local taxation. An ut- 
terly unfair discrimination grows out of the 
freedom from income tax of governmentally 
owned electric-power projects. The Govern- 
ment is actively competing on a tax-free 
basis with the taxpaying portions of the 
electric utility industry. Tax inequality be- 
tween different lines of endeavor is bad 
enough, but tax inequality within a single 
field is indefensible. Since the South Caro- 
lina Dispensary case.“ there is no doubt but 
that the Federal Government may tax the 
business activities of States and their sub- 
divisions.” As a bookkeeping matter, the 
Federal Government could demand of its 
own instrumentalities the same accounting 
for taxes which it exacts of private parties. 
Although reciprocal Immunity from taxation 
of the salaries of governmental employees 
has been destroyed as a principle of Federal 
constitutional law, there is considerable 
doubt whether the reciprocal immunity in 
respect of interest on governmental obliga- 
tions has been seriously weakened. 

An even more serious situation may be 
developing as a result of organizations, ex- 
empt under code section 101, entering fields 
of endeavor in competition with private 
business. Title III of the Revenue Act of 
1950 coped with this tendency and made 
some progress in respect of organizations 
which come under section 101 (1), (6), (7)- 
and (14), except churches, Section 101 (12) 
(cooperatives) was tightened up some by 
section 314 of the Revenue Act of 1951. 
However, Congress has not dealt with the 
entire problem, particularly social clubs and 
fraternal organizations. (Code sec. 101 (3) 
and (9).) 

Hearings, August 6, 1953: The testimony 
and statements were very instructive. The 
representative of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute urged the removal of the tax exemption 
which Federal, State, and municipal bodies 
now enjoy in conducting proprietary busi- 
ness in competition with their own taxe 
payers. This includes the issuance of tax 
bonds to finance such enterprises, the recent 
trend to issue industrial development reve- 
nue bonds, and the REA electric coopera- 
tives who are competing for business with 
the taxpaying utilities, The Insitute 
amendments to sections 22 (b) (4), 101 (15) 
and 116 (d) to that end. 

An accountant submitted a lengthy study 
and argued effectively for the taxability of 
industrial-development revenue bonds and 
authority bonds. He recommended the 
amendment of section 22 (b) (4) to subject 
to Federal income taxation without question 
the interest on industrial-development reve- 
nue bonds and the interest on the obligations 
of authorities which engage in proprietary 
ventures and which do not pledge the faith 
or credit or taxing power of their State or 
municipal governments. Along similar 
lines, the National Assoctation of 
Estate Boards protested against the tax 
exemption granted to bonds sold to finance 
Government-owned housing projects, called 
public housing. These bonds take the form 
of a local public-housing bond issue, but 
they have the substance of tax-exempt Fed- 
eral bonds issued by authority of the Publis 
Housing Administration. 

The representative of the American Hotel 
Association objected to exempt social clubs 
and fraternal organizations competing with 
taxable hotels by offering food, beverage 
and lodging to the public. There was in- 
serted in the record a formidable list of 
tax-exempt establishments bidding for pub- 
Uc patronage. (Sec. 101 (3), (7), (8), 
and (9) relate to privately operated a 
controlled organizations.) They are sup- 
posed to be powerful politically, They may 
ultimately weaken the taxpaying hotel and 
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restaurant industry, but they are acting as a 
spearhead in furnishing certain services free 
from high taxes and without private profit. 

The Coca-Cola Export Corp. made a 
thorough exposition of the discrimination 
which now exists against nonresident alien 
employees of United States corporations 
who visit the United States for business 
training or consultation, The ascertain- 
ment of income from sources within the 
United States is covered by code section 119, 
subsection (a) (3) of which provides that 
Compensation not in excess of $3,000, re- 
ceived by a nonresident alien individual 
While temporarily in the United States, for 
the redition of services to an alien entity, 
shall not be deemed to be income from 
United States sources. Where the nonresi- 
dent alien renders the services here to a 
United States corporation, he must pay the 
tax thereon. A statement was submitted 
Containing a brief summary of some general 
Provisions in income-tax conventions with 


respect to the exemption of temporary vis- 


tors to the United States from treaty coun- 
tries, The witness stated that the most sat- 
isfactory solution to this problem would be 
to amend sections 211 (b) and 119 (a) (3) 
to exempt labor or services performed on be- 
half of a foreign branch of a United States 
Corporation. It went further however, and 
urged that the present 90-day period be in- 
Creased to 183 days, and that the limitation 
On the amount of exempt remuneration be 
increased from $3,000 to $10,000. 

In behalf of the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation, a statement urged 
Support of H. R. 3690, which would amend 
Section 22 (b) (3) to treat as an exempt gift, 
amounts paid to an individual by a section 
101 (6) organization to enable the recipient 
to improved or to complete his education or 
training or to engage in research or creative 
activity. An individual witness, purporting 
to speak for the owners of small corporations, 
Tecommended that the surtax exemption 
Under section 15 (b) be increased from 
225.000 to $50,000. This change was urged 
to keep with the corporation the tax savings 
With which to expand, instead of relegating 
the operators of small business to a perma- 
nent position of smallness. 

Section 22 (b) (2) (A) provides, among 
other things, that, in the case of a transfer 
Tor a valuable consideration, by assignment 
or otherwise, of a life insurance, endowment 
Sr annuity contract, or any interest therein, 
Only the actual value of such consideration 
and the amount of the premiums and other 
Sums subsequently paid by the transferee 
shall be exempt from taxation. If the policy 
is not transferred, the entire proceeds are 
exempt under section 22 (b) (1). The Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
thinks this result inflicts “great hardship,” 
especially where the transferee has an in- 
Surable interest in the life of the insured. 
They strongly urge its change. The Ameri- 
Can Life Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America agreed with this 
Contention, and, also, protested against the 
M™Misapplication of the doctrine of construc- 
tive receipt to life insurance transactions. 

Section 126 deals with income in respect 
Of decedents. Subsection (a) (1) provides 
that, where gross income is not includible 
in the return for the period in which the 
decedent died, or n prior period, it shall be 
taken up (1) by the estate of the decedent, 
(2) by the person who acquired the right to 
receive the income, by reason of the death 
Of the decedent, or (3) by the person who 
acquired from the decedent the right to re- 
Ceive the income by bequest, devise, or in- 
heritance. Subsection (a) (2), however, 
Provides that, where the right to receive in- 
Come above described is sold or transferred, 
there must be included in the gross income 
©f the transferor the fair market value of 
the right at the time of the transfer plus 
any consideration in excess thereof. This 
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prevents the legatee widow of a life in- 
surance agent from bequeathing the uncol- 
lected renewal account to their children 
without taking up its fair market value in 
her final return, The National Association 
of Life Underwriters urged the amendment 
of section 126 (a) (2) to place such a re- 
quest on the same footing as obtains under 
subsection (a) (1). 

A Washington practitioner recommended: 
(1) Provide specifically that treasury stock 
shall not be considered as an asset and that 
its sale shall not give rise to gain or loss; 
and (2) make section 128 applicable to the 
recovery of any taxes previously deducted 
under section 23 (c). Another practitioner 
supported a proposed amendment to the 
code which would give relief to certain 
banks required to issue preferred stock to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 
connettion with mergers arranged by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, by 
allowing them a deduction for amounts paid 
in retirement of said preferred stock. 


Gift and estate tar problems 


Historical note: Section 301 (b) of the 
Revenue Act of 1924 allowed a credit to Fed- 
eral estate tax of the amount of any similar 
tax paid to any State in respect of property 
included in the gross estate. The credit was 
subject to a 25-percent limitation. The re- 
port of the Senate Finance Committee re- 
cords the receipt of a letter from Secretary 
Melion which says that inheritance taxes are 
properly sources of revenue for the States. 
The letter also declares that the far-reaching 
economic effect of high inheritance taxes is 
not properly understood. They siphon off 
capital for current operating expenses, the 
cumulative effect of which will prove harm- 
ful to the country. (1939-1 (pt. 2) CB 270, 
289, and 308.) The limitation was increased 
to 80 percent by section 301 (b) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1926. (1939-1 (pt. 2) CB 324, 338, 
and 376.) Section 401 of the Revenue Act of 
1932 imposed an additional estate tax to 
which the aforementioned credit was specifi- 
cally made inapplicable (sec. 402 (a)). At 
the same time, title III of the 1932 act re- 
stored the gift tax as a supplement to the 
estate tax. With technical refinements and 
ever-increasing rates in both estate and gift 
taxes, the matter stands today. At this time 
the basic estate tax has a maximum rate of 
20 percent (code sec. 810). The additional 
estate tax has a maximum rate of 77 percent 
(code sec. 935). It is not difficult to see 
what happens to an estate when the two are 
added together. The maximum gilt tax rate 
is 5734 percent. 

Hearings, August 10, 1953: Eyeryone except 
the American Federation of Labor seems to 
agree that the rates are too high. Even with 
the numerous alleviating provisions of the 
past 10 years, one must have strong leanings 
toward state capitalism to recommend lower 
exemptions and increased rates in these 
taxes, The chamber of commerce has this 
to say about the present estate and gift 
taxes; 

“In any revision of the Federal tax struc- 
ture there-should be earnest attention to the 
consequences of the present estate and in- 
heritance taxes, which are levied by the Fed- 
eral and State Governments. 

“The effects of present high rates, low 
exemptions, and inequitable provisions are 
damaging socially and economically. There 
is a serious impairment of incentive and dis- 
couragement of the natural desire to make 
family provision. Successful family enter- 
prises are broken up and family ownership 
and control destroyed. There is dissipation 
of productive capital with all of the public 
detriment that follows. The consequences 
bear heavily upon small enterprises which 
must continue to have an important place in 
the business structure. 

“The Federal Government should take the 
leadership in adjustments to avoid these de- 
structive effects, It should remove itself 
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from the whole field of estate and gift 
taxation. j 

“Meanwhile, the additional or supplemen- 
tary estate tax should be repealed, leaving 
only the basic estate tax in effect with its 
80 percent credit for death taxes paid the 
States and larger exemption. With such 
lowering of rates the need for a policing gift 
tax would disappear and it should be 
repealed or at least reduced to be con- 
sistent with the lower estate tax rates.” 

Several parties testified or submitted state- 
ments in support of that outlook. Most of 
the testimony, however, was directed to 
technical amendments designed to cure 
existing discrimination or imagined in- 
Justices. 

The insurance business is considerably 
exercised over the taxation of the proceeds 
of life insurance. Under section 811 (g) 
(2), the estate of an insured is taxed if he 
owned the insurance policy or if he paid 
the premiums. The premium-payment test 
has the effect of including in the decedent's 
gross estate a policy to which he never had 
title or which has been irrevocably assigned 
by him, and in which neither he nor his 
estate has any interest. By contrast, the gift 
tax applies only to the cash value of an 
interest actually owned by the insured and 
donated by him. From many quarters, it 
was recommended that the premium-pay- 
ment test be discarded, and that insurance 
proceeds received by beneficiaries, other than 
the executor, should be included in the 
decedent’s gross estate only to the extent of 
the cash value, immediately prior to death, 
of the interest in the insurance actually 
owned by the decedent. 

As a measure of simplicity, one witness 
declared that every gift should be taxed 
when it is made, regardless of whether it is 
direct or indirect, whether it is revocable 
or irrevocable, and that there should be 
no further question concerning the corpus 
of the gift or trust. The statement seems 
to be an oversimplification. For example, 
what is the fair market value of the gift 
involved in a revocable trust? How would 
the donee’s conditional liability be measured 
in case the donor later exercised his right 
of revocation? * 

A practicing attorney pointed out that, 
under certain circumstances, the relief in- 
tended by the optional valuation of estates 
under section 811 (J)) is nullified and con- 
verted into a hardship, These situations 
arise in audit after the election has been 
made to use the optional date. Items dif- 
ficult of valuation, or unexpectedly included 
in the gross estate, may be valued by the 
examining agent at a figure higher than that 
provable value at date of death. An amend- 
ment to the code was recommended which, 
upon such an increase in the value of the 
gross estate, would provide that the ex- 
ecutor of the estate should have a new 
election. 

Section 22 defines gross income. There 
are really two definitions or conceptions 
contained in section 22. Subdivision (a) is 
more like the constitutional concept of 
income. Its language is very broad and 
general, even though not as terse as the 
16th amendment. The entire section 22, 
however, gives the statutory definition of 
income. It is detailed and covers a multi- 
tude of items. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee hopes it can come up with a better 
general definition of income, and we wish 
them luck. A research engineer who ap- 
peared before the committee urged that no 
inanimate entity, such as a business, be re- 
garded as having taxable income. His con- 
ception of taxable income is that “which 
is received by natural persons as ultimate 
consumers; it includes wages, salaries, divi- 
dends, legacies, and gifts.” He paid his re- 
spects to Karl Marx by saying that commu- 
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nism in the Internal Revenue Code is the 
source of all our tax problems. 

Section 1003 (b) (3), in arriving at net 
gifts, provides a $3,000 annual, per donee 
exclusion. This was designed to permit a 
donor to make small gifts without being re- 
quired to file a gift-tax return. However, 
gifts of future interests are expressly ex- 
cepted from this exclusion. There has arisen 
a great deal of confusion in the case of gifts 
in trust. It lg difficult to determine in a par- 
ticular case whether a gift in trust for a 
minor child will be entitled to the $3,000 
exclusion or regarded as the gift of a future 
Interest. One witness pleaded that, in such 
a situation, in order to retain the benefit of 
his annual exclusion, a father must abandon 
the reins over his infant. One recommenda- 
tion’ would allow a donor to make annual 
gifts up to 83,000 (or $6,000 with spouse's 
consent) to minor donees without consider- 
ing such gifts as applying against the spe- 
ciñe lifetime exemption of $30,000 provided 
by section 1004 (a) (1). Another proposal 
would allow each donor an annual $3,000 
exclusion for all his gifts of future interests, 

A Washington practitioner suggested that 
section 812 be amended to allow a deduction 
for the amount of the estate tax. It was 
explained that, mathematically, the amount 
of such a deduction would be computed in 
a manner similar to the computation of the 
charitable deduction where there is a specific 
bequest with the residue, after estate taxes, 
going to charity. 

A private citizen suggested the complete 
elimination of the baffling reference to prop- 
erty that is subject to claims but not to gen- 
eral claims in section 812 (c) and, also, the 
elimination of the tracing rule which denies 
any allowance for property acquired unless it 
can be identified as having been acquired in 
exchange for the property previously taxed. 
If there is going to be an allowance in one 
case, there should be a similar allowance in 
the other case, even if there is no direct con- 
nection between the property included in the 
first estate and that left by the second de- 
cedent. These two simplification measures 
cannot be accomplished without the substi- 
tution of a tax credit for a deduction from 
the gross estate. The suggestion was also 
made that, in lieu of the present allowance 
of a full deduction it the second decedent 
dies 4 years and 364 days after the first, 
there be provided a sliding scale by which 
the credit or deduction would range from, 
say, 20 percent to 100 percent according to 
the number of years intervening—for ex- 
ample, less than 2 years, 100 percent; 2 to 4 
years, 80 percent, etc., up to 20 percent from 
8 to 10 years. 

This was an actively considered topic. 
The record contains significant proposals. 


Excise tax problems 


Historical note: Excise taxes are among 
the oldest forms of internal taxation used in 
this country. The first internal revenue 
statute laid duties upon spirits distilled 
within the United States. (Act of March 3, 
1791, 1 Statutes 199, 202.) It is not sur- 
prising that the taxation of liquor and to- 
bacco is regulated today by statutes drawn 
to fit a bygone age. Excise taxation was 
widely used during the Civil War period, 
and, to a considerable degree, in World 
-War I. Its present extensive use dates pri- 
marily from the Revenue Act of 1932 and the 
requirements of recent wars. (See code 
sec. 1650.) 5 

Hearings, August 10-11, 1953: The excise 
tax problems relating to rates, to new taxes, 
or to the removal of existing taxes, are not 
treated at this point but all such are gath- 
ered together under topic 40. i 

The tax representative of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. presented four inequi- 
ties or discriminations imbedded in the code, 
as construed by the Bureau, which are harm- 
ful to his company and create customer re- 
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sentment: (1) and (2) The amounts paid 
for the Installation of instruments, wires, 
poles, switchboards, apparatus, and equip- 
ment are expressly exempted from the 15 
percent tax on local telephone service (code 
section 3465 (a) (3); the installation charges 
of the telegraph company, including the sal- 
aries of operators, should likewise be ex- 
empt. (3) By section 3465 (b), common 
carriers are exempt from the tax on leased 
wire, teletypewriter, or talking circuit special 
service utilized in the conduct of their busi- 
ness; this exemption does not apply to the 
taxes on telegraph and telephone messages 
imposed by subsection (a) (1), and the tele- 
phone companies have a competitive ad- 
vantage in respect of their teletypewriter 
service. (4) The competitive disadvantage 
under which Western Union's Intrafax oper- 
ates as against other intercommunication 
and interior systems, located within a local 
exchange area, should be removed. 

The recommendations urged by the Asso- 
ciated Tobacco Manufacturers were unique 
in that they asked for no cut in the tax 
rates. Their representative also believed 
that his recommendations were entirely non- 
controversial. He proposed three principal 
administrative changes and a list. of minor 
adjustments which may be found in the 
record. The three principal ones were: a 
stamp method of procollecting tobacco taxes; 
a simple statement to take the place of the 
multiplicity of requirements in respect of 
statements, registration, bonding, certifi- 
cates, and so forth; and a modernization of 
the recordkeeping requirements. Counsel 
for the Cigar Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
offered a complete recodification of the ar- 
chaic statutes relating to the collectlon of 
excise taxes on cigars. 

The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. urged the 
removal of the present requirement of pre- 
payment of cigarette and tobacco taxes, since 
the financing of its stamp purchases was be- 
coming a hardship. A proposed amendment 
of sections 2001 (a) and 4047 was submitted. 
The American Tobacco Co. suggested a siml- 
lar change. The freezing of capital in the 
form of excisé tax payments was further 
exemplified by a witness representing the 
National Association of Independent Tire 
Dealers. The tax on tires and innertubes 
is high and, where the manufacturer has a 
company-owned retail outlet, the competi- 
tion is serlous to the independent dealer. 

The importers of alcoholic beverages think 
they have a perfect case for tax revision. 
In the first place, the applicable statutes 
are antiquated and need modernizing. Sec- 
tion 2800 (a) (1) taxes distilled spirits at 
the rate of $10.50 on each proof gallon, 
“or wine gallon when below proof.“ The 
quoted phrase works a discrimination against 
imported distilled spirits. It grew up like 
Topsy and the history of it is explained. 
Various amendments to section 2300 are 
proposed. 

The manufacturer's excise tax on radio 
receiving sets and accessories was first im- 
posed by section 607 of the Revenue Act 
of 1932. The tax on television receiving 
sets was first imposed by section 605 of the 
Revenue Act ot 1950. These taxes are now 
imposed under Code section 3404. The 
Radio-Electronics-Television Manufacturers 
Association urged passage of H. R. 6314, 
which would remove from the tax all elec- 
tronic devices used for commercial and tech- 
nical purposes. In addition, it would re- 
move the tax for all components, except 
tubes, While H. R. 6314 would solve the 
administrative tax difficulties peculiar to this 
industry, there remain problems which are 
general to ali manufacturer's excise taxpay- 
ers, They were all listed in a prepared state- 
ment. One of them dealt with the lack of 
adequate review in this field of taxation. It 
was suggested that the Tax Court be given 
jurisdiction to determine deficiencies in 
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excise taxes and to review the departmental 
rulings on the subject. 

Section 617 of the Revenue Act of 1932 
laid a producer's excise tax on gasoline. 
Seotion 603 (c) of the 1934 act broadened 
the definition of gasoline to include naphtha. 
(Code sec. 3412 (c) (2).) Because the ge- 
neric word naphtha is contained in the 
definition of gasoline, a large number of 
specialized petroleum products must be 
meticulously accounted for, gallon for gallon, 
all the way from the refiner through inter- 
mediate distributors down to the manufge- 
turers who use them as raw materials. The 
American. Mineral Spirits. Co., Chicago, asked 
to be relieved of the enormous burden of 
accounting involved, by eliminating the word 
naphtha from the definition of gasoline, 
H. R. 5989 and S. 2238 would accomplish the 
purpose, These bills were also supported 
by the American Petroleum Industries 
Committee. 

Recognizing the need for a restatement of 
basic principles of sound excise tax admin- 
istration, whether selective or uniform, the 
National Association of Manufacturers es- 
tablished a subcommittee on manufacturer's 
excise tax administration comprised of ex- 
perts In this field drawn from the major 
industries now subject to such taxation. 
They made a fine oral presentation and sub- 
mitted an excellent brief, which are highly 
commended. A specialist in income, estate. 
and gift taxation has no conception of the 
administrative burdens connected with ex- 
cise taxes. The association suggested many 
reforms, one of them being an internal 
appellate procedure which has already been 
adopted in part by the Bureau. 

The Sheaffer Pen Co. protested the dis- 
crimination in respect of the lack of a ter- 
mination date for the excise tax on writing 
instruments. (See code sec. 3408.) They 
requested that an April 1, 1954, termina- 
tion date be put on the tax on writing in- 
struments. With some force, the company 
contended that writing Instruments are in 
much greater use by school children than 
wrestling head harnesses, push balis and 
water polo equipment. The Fountain Pen 
& Mechanical Pencil Manufacturer's Asso- 
ciation objected to the taxation of an orna- 
mented mechanical writing instrument as & 
luxury item, and urged the immediate ter- 
mination of the tax on pens and pencils. 

The automotive industry formed an in- 
dustry-wide committee which urged the 
elimination of the discriminatory automotive 
excise tax, In regard to section 3403, they 
protested, especially, the tax on parts re- 
quired to keep cars in repair. The Treasury 
holds that repairing, rebuilding or recondi- 
tioning of used automotive parts is the man- 
facture of automotive parts, and is taxable 
under section 3403 (c). The reconditioning 
of some automotive parts is taxable, not 80 
others. The enforcement is not uniform. 
lengthy brief was submitted in behalf of the 
various associations, which stated bluntly 
that the Treasury Department has not kept 
its promises to correct its errors by admin= 
istrative regulations and that further prom- 
ises cannot be relied upon. In the name of 
justice and equality, Congress was earnestly 
beseeched (1) to amend section 3403 (c) by 
adding the words “other than repaired, re- 
conditioned or rebuilt parts or units when 
sold as such, or (2) to repeal section 3403 s0 
as to eliminate the tax on automobiles, 
trucks, parts and accessories. Several mem- 
bers of the industry-wide committee spoke 
in support of the brief. One of them said: 
“These people are hopelessly lost on a sea of 
uncertainty.” 

The Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., directed 
attention to a discrimination in the tax as 
applied to rented typewriters. (Code section 
3406 (a) (6).) There is a 10-percent tax on 
the sale of a new machine, but, where a ma- 
chine is rented and then sold as secondhand, 
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the Bureau invokes section 3441 (c) to apply 
the 10 percent rate to both the rental pay- 
ments and the secondhand prices, The wit- 
ness proposed that section 3441 (c) be 
amended to make it clear that the total tax 
payable with respect to any article, even 
though payable in installments as rental 
payments, should not exceed the tax meas- 
ured by the manufacturer's wholesale price, 
thus putting all transactions on the same 
basis. 

Two individuals prominent in the trailer 
rental business urged legislative clarification 
of the manufacturer's excise tax on the lease 
of utility automobile trailers. (Code secs. 
3403 and 3440.) Their testimony was con- 
vineing. It elicited from Chairman REED 
the observation that one point is funda- 
mental in all tax bills: There shall be cer- 
tainty in taxation.” This is particularly 
true in excise taxation, where the tax must 
be collected when the transaction takes 
place. Short-term trailer rentals are not 
the equivalent of sales and could very well 
be eliminated from the type of leases men- 
tioned in sections 3440 and 3441. 

The Participating Sports Association of 
America protested vigorously against the 
20-percent admissions tax on privately oper- 
ated enterprises, in competition with similar 
facilities operated by States or political sub- 
divisions. The witness pointed out that 
Tecreation involving physical exercise is 
taxed in the same manner as any luxury 
entertainment or spectator sport. He urged 
passage of H. R. 3421, The representative of 
the National Screw Machine Products Asso- 
ciation submitted a problem involving the 
application of section 3413 to a group of oils 
known commercially as cutting oils, H. R. 
5606 would specifically eliminate cutting 
Olls, used in manufacturing processes, from 
the general category of lubricating oils. The 
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games sought relief from the taxes on wagers 
and substitution therefor of a stamp tax as 
©n playing cards, 

A large number of statements, full of 
Meaty suggestions, were submitted for the 
Tecord by parties who made no personal 
appearance. 

Retirement funds for self-employed and 
others not covered by existing pension 
plans 


Historical note: The Social Security Act 
Provides for a governmental system of basic 
Pension benefits. First, there are the 
Grants-in-aid to the States to help them 
pay old-age pensions to needy elderly per- 
sons. Second, under the old-age and sur- 
Vivors insurance program, which covers most 
employed persons, the employers and em- 
Ployees are required through Federal payroll 
taxes on esch jointly to pay the cost of re- 
Urement benefits for such employees and 
their survivors. (Code secs. 1400-1432 (Fed- 
eral Insurance Contributions Act)) 

The maximum benefits, under this pro- 
Bram, for an individual are $85 per month, 
4nd, for a husband and wife who are both 
Over 65 years of age, the maximum is $127.50. 
If a person earns more than $75 a month, 
he is disqualified for the benefits. Third, in 
addition to their coverage under the Federal 
Old-age and survivors insurance program, 
some 8 million employed persons receive sup- 
Plemental pension benefits under approxi- 
mately 17,000 tax-favored pension plans set 
up by employers for their employees, either 
voluntarily or as a result of bargaining with 
labor unions. These private pension plans 
Constitute a second layer of pensions built on 
top of the Federal old-age and survivors in- 
Surance program. (Code secs. 23 (p) and 
165.) If a pension plan is approved under 
the cited code provisions, the employer ob- 
tains a deduction in the current year for his 
contribution to the fund, but the employee 
is not taxed currently on what the employer 
Pays into the fund in his behalf, even though 
Such payment is in the nature of additional 
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compensation for services. The employee is 
taxed only when he gets the money at retire- 
ment, as and when it is received. This tax 
deferment is also extended to the accretions 
of the employer's contribution resulting 
from the investment of the trusteed funds 
or the purchase of deferred annuity contracts 
from an insurance company. 

This preferential tax treatment for private 
pension plans, some of which antedate the 
entire Federal social-seturity setup, has now 
become an established national policy. How- 
ever, it is presently restricted to employee 
pension plans. The self-employed persons in 
the country, such as farmers, professional 
people, shopkeepers, etc., cannot come un- 
der these tax-favored pension plans since 
technically they are not employees. Therein 
lies the discrimination, In the same predica- 
ment with the self-employed persons are 
millions of employed persons whose employ- 
ers have not set up private pension plans. 
It is obvious that if such persons had the 
same right of tax deferment on a portion of 
their income as millions of employed per- 
sons have under section 165, they would be 
in a similar position to provide for their old 
age. In all fairness, they are entitled to that 
much. Self-employed persons would ask 
nothing from the Government or anybody 
else, 

Hearings, August 12, 1953: Several bills are 
pending to relieve this discrimination. The 
purpose of the Jenkins-Keogh-Camp bills is 
to encourage the establishment of voluntary 
pension plans by individuals. These bilis 
would accomplish the purpose by permitting 
such persons a postponement of income tax 
with to a limited portion of earned 
income (as distinguished from investment 
income), paid into a restricted retirement 
trust fund or to an insurance company 4s 
premiums for a restricted retirement-annuity 
contract. The limited amount so excluded, 
plus each participant's share of the interest 
on his fund, would be taxed in later years, 
when drawn down as retirement benefits. 
Such is the essence of the plan, and those 
seeking details of the proposed legislation are 
referred to the record of the hearings. 

The Associated Actors & Artistes of Amer- 
ica, the American Bar Association, and other 
local bars, the American Medical Association, 
the American Institute of Accountants, the 
Authors League of America, the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, the New York 
Stock Exchange, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the insurance industry, and many 
others, urged its passage and submitted for- 
midable supporting data. This legislation is 
very necessary at least as a starting point. 
One witness, although agreeing on principle 
with its general objectives, disagreed with 
the plan of the pending bills and submitted 
his own alternative solution, The repre- 
sentative of the National Association of In- 
vestment Companies thought the pending 
bills too restrictive in providing that the 
trustee of restricted retirement funds of an 
individual must be a bank. ‘The representa- 
tive of the Investment Counsel Association 
of America agreed with the principle of self- 
employed retirement funds, but would grant 
the trustees of such funds much broader 
investment powers. 

Although not directly pertinent, at the 
beginning of the hearings on topic 36, the 
committee welcomed Judge Herbert F. Good- 
rich of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit. Judge Goodrich ex- 
plained in considerable detail the good work 
being done by the American Law Institute, 
The Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation 
made a grant to the institute to undertake 
a study of the income-tax laws. The main 
object of the institute's income tax project 
is an improvement of the technical provi- 
sions of the present statutes. They disavow 
any attempt to write a complete income tax 
code. A clarification of definitions is one of 
their objectives. The accurate definition of 
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terms either prevents or puts an end to 

unnecessary disputes. 

Exclusion of pension and retirement income 
jor specific types of employees e 

Hearings, August 13, 1953: Old- age pen- 
sions received under the Social Security Act 
or under the Railroad Retirement Act. and 
also pensions received under any act relating 
to disabled war veterans, are entirely exempt, 
All other pensions and annuities received 
for past services are taxable. The exemption 
of retirement income should apply t all 
types of retirement income and thus elimi- 
nate the present discrimination. H. R. 5180 
would go a long way toward equalizing the 
tax treatment of retired people. 

Many educational groups and various asso- 
ciations of Government employees, retired 
officers, and retired Government employees 
testified in support of H. R. 5180. Under this 
bill the first $1,500 received as retirement in- 
come would be excluded from gross income 
in the case of all taxpayers who are at least 
65 years of age and retired, or who are re- 
tired under a public or private retirement 
plan regardless of age. However, the $1,500 
exclusion is to be reduced in proportion to 
the taxpayer's current earnings, if he works 
al ter retirement and earns more than $900 a 
year. This reduction is on a sliding scale 
similar to old-age and survivors insurance 
(OASI) provisions. The ceiling is $125 per 
month and any pension that a person would 
get (except service-connected disability) 
would be counted with OASI payments and 
railroad retirement in computing whether 
the ceiling isreached. The philosophy of the 
bill is to treat everybody's retirement income 
the same, whether it is derived from a pen- 
sion plan, a privately purchased insurance 
annuity, or from investments. The National 
Education Association testified in support of 
the bill and submitted a brief technical 
analysis of its provisions, 

Some organizations went much further. 
For example, the policemen contended for a 
lower retirement age and more liberal pro- 
visions respecting the work clause or sup- 
plementation of retirement income in the 
case of enforcement officers, Others went 
the whole distance and urged the complete 
exemption of all retirement income. The 
strong interest taken in this subject may 
lead to some degree of general relief from 
income taxation in respect of retired persons, 

Depletion and exploration expenditures 

Historical note: The Corporation Excise 
Tax Act of 1909 permitted the deduction of 
“a reasonable allowance for depreciation of 
property,” but made no reference to deple- 
tion. (Sec. 38 Second (second).) The Su- 
preme Court construed the 1909 act as deny- 
ing any deduction for depletion of the min- 
eral content of a mine, but, notwithstanding 
such interpretation, the Court upheld the 
constitutionality of the act.“ The act of 
October 3, 1913, which is the first income 
tax act under the of the 16th 
amendment, granted individuals a reasonable 
allowance for the exhaustion, wear and tear 
of property arising out of its use or employ- 
ment in the business, “not to exceed, in the 
case of mines, 5 percent of the gross value 
at the mine of the output for the year” (sec. 
I B (sixth)). As to corporations, the 1913 
act granted, in the case of mines, “a reason- 
able allowance for depletion of ores and all 
other natural deposits, not to exceed 5 per- 
cent of the gross value at the time of the 
output for the year“ (sec. II G (b) (second) ). 
The constitutionality of the 5-percent 
limitation was upheld by the Supreme 
Court. Although not specifically mentioned 
as such, oil and gas properties were allowed 
depletion under the 1913 act. The Revenue 
Act of 1916 was the first to make specific ref- 
erence to the depletion of oil and gas wells 
(sec. 5 (a) eighth (a)). The deducation was 
based on “actual reduction in fow and pro- 
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duction.” In the case of mines the 1916 act 
substituted for the 5-percent limitation a 
depletion allowance not to exceed the market 
value in the mine of the product thereof, 
which had been mined and sold during the 
year (sec. 5 (a) eighth (b)). The statute 
expressly sald that where the depreciation or 
depletion allowances shall equal “the capital 
originally invested” (or the fair market value 
on March 1, 1913), then “no further allow- 
ance shall be made.” It is thus seen that the 
1916 act had practically arrived at the point 
of full depletion allowances for the year, 
without limitation, although the statute 
used cumbersome yardsticks. 


The Revenue Act of 1918 improved the 
language of the allowance by including 
within its scope other natural deposits and 
timber, and based the deduction according 
to the peculiar conditions in each case, all 
under Treasury regulations. The 1918 act, 
however, went much further. It contained 
the first breach in the principle that cost (or 
March 1, 1913, value) constitutes the limit 
of capital value recoveries by way of annual 
allowances. It introduced a new basis for 
the measure of capital to be recovered in 
the case of a discovery, on or after March 1, 
1913, of mines, oll and gas wells. (Secs. 
214 (a) (10) and 234 (a) (9)) The unlim- 
ited use of discovery value was found to 
cancel profits from unrelated sources, so the 
1921 act limited the depletion on that score 


to an amount not in excess of the net income 


from the particular property. (Secs. 214 
(a) (10) and 234 (a) (9); 1939-1 (pt. 2) 
CB 191.) And, in the 1924 act, the limita- 
tion was still further restricted to an amount 
not in excess of 50 percent of the net income 
from the discovered property. (Sec, 204 
(o 1939-1 (pt. 2) CB 254 and 280,) The 
discovery value basis was replaced in the 
1926 act, so far as oil and gas were concerned, 
by a flat allowance of 27½ percent of the 
gross income from the property, limited 
further to an amount not in excess of 50 
percent of the net income from the property, 
(Sec. 204 (c) (2).) An enlarged, definition 
of discovery was retained as one of the deple- 
tion bases for mines. (Sec. 204 (c) (1).) 

In the Revenue Act of 1932, the benefits 
of percentage depletion were extended to 
coal, metal mines and sulfur, and the dis- 
covery value basis was withdrawn as to them, 
(Sec. 114 (b) (2) and (4).) Since that 
time, percentage depletion has been extended 
no slower than might be expected, and con- 
sistent with precedent. The present provi- 
sions concerning depletion are found in code 
sections 23 (m) and 114. 

Hearings, August 14, 1953: The testimony 
and statements submitted under topic 38 
make good reading. Mining and prospecting 
for natural resources is an inspiring subject 
in itself, aside from problems of taxation. 
From the nature of the testimony, the writer 
gained an impression that, for some reason, 
the mining industry was fearful lest all or 
part of their depletion benefits would be 
taken from them. On the basis of past ex- 
perience, they need have no fear and nothing 
presently imminent need cause alarm, This 
writer favors the levelling out of the per- 
centage allowances to eliminate rank dis- 
criminations, and the extention of the 
unique theory into the field of all capital 
investments which are destroyed by use and 
obsolescence. 

There were but few dissenting voices in 
the long parade of witnesses and statements 
urging retention and/or extension of the 
principle of percentage depletion. Those 
Opposed to this form of tax exemption were 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
American Federation of Labor and the Coun- 
2 the National Oil Marketers Associa- 

Chairman Reen explained that section 130, 
relating to “hobby” losses, seriously inter- 
feres with oil and gas and mineral explora- 
tion and development, as well as farms in 
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drought areas, Such losses arise from physi- 
cal conditions not within the control of the 
taxpayer. He instructed the staff of the joint 
committee to prepare a bill to remedy the 
situation, which was done. 

The American Mining Congress made sey- 
eral points regarding depletion and explora- 
tion expenditures, which they considered to 
be essentia! allowances for the mining in- 
dustry. In the first place, the term net 
income from the property” for purposes of 
the 50 percent limitation is not satisfactorily 
defined. The Congress suggested that, in 
arriving at that concept, deduction should 
be made only for those expenses directly con- 
nected with the production of income from 
the property and for such indirect or over- 
head expenses as definitely contributed to 
the production of income from such prop- 
erty. It is the contention of the Congress 
that the deductions in computing net income 
from the property should not be increased 
by expenses applicable to other property, by 
interest paid on indebtedness, or by taxes or 
other charges which are not formal costs of 
producing net income from a particular 
property. A code amendment was submitted 
which would add a new subparagraph (C) 
to section 114 (b) (4), and would limit the 
deduction to those items which have a direct 
bearing upon the production of income from 
the particular property. 

The American Mining Congress also con- 
siders that the definition of “mining 
property” is in need of clarification and 
simplification. Section 29.23 (m)-1 (1) of 
regulations 111 leaves much to be desired. 
Many different situations are encountered 
as to mining property. An amendment at 
the end of code section 114 (b) (4) was sug- 
gested, which apparently would leave this 
matter largely within the taxpayer's discre- 
tion. : 

Under topic 17, we observed the various 
devices by which it was sought to alleviate 
the double taxation of dividends. The min- 
ing industry has a unique problem in con- 
nection with corporate distributions. Since 
percentage depletion allowances are not tax- 
able to the corporation, the Congress con- 
siders that distributions therefrom should 
not be taxable to the stockholders. (Cf. sec. 
29.115-6 of regulations 111.) 

In connection with code section 23 (ff), 
the American Mining Congress recommends 
that both the $75,000 annual limitation and 
the 4-year limitation be removed. Expendi- 
tures for exploration should not receive less 
favorable treatment than is now accorded 
those for intangible development expenses. 
The Congress also recommended that follow- 
ing the example of Canada, new mines be 
allowed a 36-month exemption from income 
taxation, The idea is a good one and should 
apply to all new business, 

The slate industry made a good case for in- 
creasing their rate of percentage depletion 
from 5 percent to 15 percent. They based 
their plea largely upon the rate already al- 
lowed for competing products. 

The chairman of the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission, speaking as a citizen-soldier in the 
cause of national defense, urged the com- 
mittee not to change the 2714 percent deple- 
tion allowance to oil and gas, nor to reduce 
it In any way. He stated that the system 
is working; it is producing the oll; and it 
means national security. His oral testimony 
was quite lengthy and well documented by 
tables, charts, and supporting statements, 
including a letter dated May 22, 1953, from 
the Secretary of the Navy, which estimated 
the current United States daily production 
of crude oll, distillates, and gas liquids, with 
restrictions removed, at 8,159,000 barrels per 
day, and which then stated that “This figure 
is not sufficient to meet the United States 
and allied requirements in time of a national 
emergency.” The substance of the witness’ 
testimony was that this country needs all 
the oil it can get and the percentage deple- 
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tion deduction should not be withdrawn or 
reduced. 

Another witness discussed the stripper- 
well segment of the oil industry and ex- 
plained the water-flood method of secondary 
recovery. All oil wells eventually become 
stripper wells. He stated that the percentage 
depletion deduction is a real help to the 
secondary recovery operatar and absolutely 
essential to the small operator if he is to 
expand his business, He urged the retention 
of the present incentive provisions in the 
code and the rejection. of any proposal to 
reduce the oil depletion allowance. 

A representative of the talc industry made 
an indignant presentation about the obsti- 
nate refusal of the Treasury Department to 
give full effect to the percentage depletion 
deduction of that industry. The feeling 
seems to grow out of the decision of the 
Tax Court, favorable to the taxpayer's posi- 
tion, in International Tale Company, Inc. 
(CCH Dec. 18,016, 15 TC 981 (1950) (NA)), 
which the Treasury Department seeks to cur- 
tall by regulation. (T. D. 6031, 1953-16 IRB 
6.) Apparently the Department sought to 
apply the 15 percent rate for talc on the 
basis of a hypothetical sales price for the 
chemically pure content of the tale ore at 
the head of the mine. The Department, by 
T. D, 6031, now seeks to exclude “fine pulveri- 
zation” from the statutory definition of or- 
dinary treatment processes.” 

The salt industry made a very interest- 
ing and effective presentation. The Salt 
Producers Association brought in a five-man 
team to appear before the committee, and, 
of all things, one of them was assistant to 
the chairman of the organizing committee, 
District 50, United Mine Workers of America. 
He spoke for the employee's point of view 
and backed up management's plea for an in- 
crease in the percentage depletion allowance 
for salt from 5 percent to 23 percent, as in 
the case of sulfur. (Code sec, 114 (b) 
(4) ()) A second witness directed his re- 
marks primarily to the effect which the per- 
centage allowance has on the smaller pro- 
ducers. He made this observation: “In the 
long run, the way to keep our salt industry 
strong and healthy is to permit it to retain 
a greater portion of its earnings to plow back 
into exploration, development, plant expan- 
sion, and modernization.” But, in every 
case, the way to keep any worthwhile activity 
strong is not to tax it to death. The wit- 
nesses-for the salt industry made out a good 
case of discrimination in view of the allow- 
ances made to other minerals. Thy dis- 
pelled the idea that salt is as common as 
sand or as easy to get. They also set the 
average reader straight on the fact that 90 
percent of this country’s salt production goes 
to industry, particularly our giant chemical 
industry, and only a small part ever gets into 
the saltshakers on the dining table. 

The representative of the Gypsum As- 
sociation pointed out that gypsum (calcium 
sulphate) is the only important nonmetallic 
mineral that is not specifically accorded 
percentage depletion under section 114 of 
the code. There have been no discoveries 
of commercial deposits of gypsum in many 
years with the exception of one in southern 
Indiana, which is a relatively small deposit. 
The gypsum industry, particularly in the 


‘eastern part of the country, exists in its 


present volume because of substantial im- 
portations of gypsum rock from Canada and 
Mexico. The industry asks for a 15 percent 
depletion allowance, and, on a competitive 
basis, seems entitled to it. 

The Refractories Institute declared that 
section 319 of the Revenue Act of 1951. 
which extended the percentage depletion 
allowance to refractory and fire clays and 
quartzite, had contributed substantial bene- 
fits to the national economy, They urged 
retention of the allowance. The Lake 
Superior Iron Ore Association stated that 
it is of national importance that the re- 
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serves and production facilities of the Lake 
Superior area be built up and maintained. 
They recommended the removal of the 
875.000 annual and the 4-year limitation 
on exploration expenditures. (Code sec- 
tion 23 (ff).) The kyanite industry urged 
the extension of the 15 percent depletion 
rate to kyanite, which is one of the alu- 
minum-silicate minerals. They averred 
that, to the best of their knowledge, every 
mineral that is used along with, and in com- 
petition with, kyanite receives the 15-per- 
cent allowance. Many other interested par- 
tles submitted material for the record, with- 
out oral appearance: industries, such as 
slate, timber, sand and gravel, oil and gas, 
clay pipe, crushed stone, bituminous coal, 
etc, 


Improper accumulation of corporate surplus 
(sec. 102) 


Historical note: Under the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, as well as all the prior enabling 
acts under the 16th amendment, the 
Plan of corporate income to the cor- 
Poration and dividend distributions to the 
stockholders has been employed. It is some- 
times alluded to as double taxation, that 
is, the same dollar of profit is taxed first 
to the legal entity which earns it and, when 
anything left over is distributed to the 
stockholders, the latter become subject to 
the tax on taxable dividends. By compari- 
son, where the business is conducted as a 
Partnership, it is not liable for income tax, 
as such, but the owners are liable only in 
their individual capacity. (Code sec. 
181.) In computing the net income of each 
partner, his distributive share of the part- 
nership net income is included, whether or 
not distribution thereof is actually made to 

(Code sec, 182.) 

With low corporate rates, the corporation- 
Stockholder plan of taxation would offer a 
lawful means for deferring indefinitely, or 
€scaping entirely, the dividend tax to the 
Stockholders on earned surplus. Congress, 
therefore, placed in the act of October 3, 
1913, a provision designed to discourage 
Corporations from accumulating a surplus 
beyond the reasonable needs of the busi- 
ness. and a similar provision, in various 
forms, has obtained in all subsequent in- 
Come-tax legislation. By section II A, sub- 
division 2, of the 1913 act, it was provided 
that for the purpose of the additional tax, 
Or surtax, the taxable income of any indi- 
vidual should embrace the share to which 
he would be entitled, whether distributed 
or not, of the profits of every corporation, 
formed or fraudulently availed of for the 
Purpose of preventing the imposition of the 
surtax through the medium of permitting 
Such profits to accumulate instead of being 
distributed. The income-tax rates imposed 
by the 1913 act were insignificant compared 
with present exactions. The corporate rate 
Was 1 percent; the Individual normal tax 
Tate was 1 percent; and the individual sur- 
tax brackets ranged from 1 to 6 percent. The 
improper accumulation section as a whole 
has passed through several mutations over 
the years, and today it is in the form of 
a tax on the corporation measured by 2714 
percent of the first $100,000 of undistributed 
Section 102 net income, and 38% percent of 
all such net income over $100,000. (Code 
Sec. 102; see, also, Otto, “Sec. 102: The Tax 
on a Corporation's Psyche,” Taxes—the Tax 
Magazine, June 1953, p. 432.) 

An excellent statement of the original 
&nd continuing purpose of the legislation is 
found in the decision in Helvering v. Chi- 
cago Stock Yards Company (43-1 USTO, 
Par. 9379, 63 S. Ct. 843): 

“As the theory of the revenue acts has 
been to tax corporate profits to the corpo- 
ration. and their receipt only when dis- 
tributed to the stockholders, the purpose of 
the legislation is to compel the company to 
distribute any profits not needed for the 
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conduct. of its busines so that, when so dis- 
tributed, individual stockholders will be- 
come liable not only for normal but for sur- 
tax on the dividends received” (p. 846). 

Although this statute has been on the 
books continuously since 1913, only two 
cases thereunder have been decided by the 
United States Supreme Court. They are; 
Helvering v. National Grocery Company, 
(38-2 USTC, par. 9312, 304 U. S. 282), which 
arose under the comparatively low rates of 
the Revenue Act of 1928, and Helvering v. 
Chicago Stock Yards Company, above, which 
arose under the Revenue Acts of 1928 and 
1932. Under those acts, the corporate rates 
of tax were 12 and 1334 percent, respec- 
tively. At that time, it is evident that the 
lion’s share of corporate profits could es- 
cape surtax on the stockholders in the ab- 
sence of some gimmick to compel distribu- 
tion. 

It has been said that the “punitive force” 
of such a provision is less where the sur- 
taxes are higher. The writer prefers to say 
that, the higher the taxes on corporate in- 
come, the less need or justification there is 
for such a provision. For example, sup- 
pose that corporate taxes alone, including 
excess profits taxes, take 60 percent of the 
earnings of the corporation. The undis- 
tributed section 102 net income, then, could 
not exceed 40 percent of the corporate earn- 
ings for the year. This practical turn in 
both the theory and effect of section 102 is 
important. One of the gravest aspects of 
the application of section 102 has always 
been the need of the corporation for new 
capital, especially for expansion purposes. 
In the National Grocery Company case, 
above, the Supreme Court answered this 
difficulty in the following language: 

“Since Kohl was the sole owner of the cor- 
poration, the business would have been as 
well protected against unexpected demands 
for capital, and assured of capital for the pur- 
pose of any possible expansion, by his per- 
sonal ownership of the securities as by the 
corporation's owning them“ (p. 938). 

The same answer was given by the same 
court in the Chicago Stock Yards case 
(p. 847). Such answer was plausible and 
defensible within bounds under the moder- 
ate rates of the Revenue Acts of 1928 and 
1932. Under present rates, however, the con- 
clusion is contrary to fact. It is a good illus- 
tration of how changed conditions alter the 
validity of one’s prior approach to a problem. 

It is plain that the reasoning adopted by 
the Supreme Court in the National Grocery 
and Chicago Stock Yards cases, in regard to 
the anticipated or unexpected corporate need 
for additional working capital, has lost its 
validity, under current income taxation. 
Under low rates of income taxation, the 
Court's reasoning is roughly correct; but, un- 
der existing rates today, it is dead wrong. 
Furthermore, with the free use of its own in- 
come, remaining after taxes, the corporation 
would probably pay, because of increased 
earnings, as much more tax as the stock- 
holders would pay thereon had it been dis- 
tributed. It is hard to see how section 102 
serves any useful purpose at this time. The 
revenue which the Government hoped to get 
as surtax on dividends is now being gathered 
in directly by heavy taxes against the corpo- 
ration. When the Federal Government alone 
takes over half of a company's profits in in- 
come taxes there is no occasion to invoke 
section 102. The only apparent justification 
for its retention is in respect of corporations 
which have a substantial exemption from tax, 
such as percentage depletion, 

Hearings, August 14, 1953: The Pennsyl- 
vania State Chamber of Commerce, in cooper- 
ation with the Council of State Chambers of 
Commerce, recommended certain amend- 
ments to section 102. They feel that the in- 
tent of section 102 should be retained. How- 
ever, section 102 should be revised so that: 
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(a) The tax will apply only to that portion 
of the undistributed section 102 net income 
which was unreasonably accumulated. The 
incidence of this tax is upon “the undis- 
tributed section 102 net income,” which is 
determined without regard to the degree of 
unreasonable accumulation. This clearly 
establishes the penal character of the tax. 
In this respect, it is like the 50-percent civil 
fraud penalty which is imposed upon the 
total deficiency, irrespective of the portion 
thereof to which the fraudulent intent is 
ascribed. (Code sec. 293 (b).) 

(b) The burden of proof will be upon the 
Commissioner with respect to both the fact 
and the amount of the unreasonable accu- 
mulation of surplus, The burden of proof is 
now upon the Commissioner in respect of the 
civil frand penalty and the transferee liabil- 
ity. (Code secs. 1112 and 1119 (a). Cf. Code 
sec. 700 (i) (unjust enrichment) and Code 
sec, 811 (1) (rebuttable presumption in es- 
tate tax).) 

(c) Dividends paid within 75 days of the 
close of the taxable year may, at the taxpay- 
er's election, be deducted in computing sec- 
tion 102 net income for such year. This isa 
very important administrative remedy, and 
the chambers of commerce were entirely too 
timid in their suggestion. In the case of per- 
sonal holding companies, provision is made, 
after the event, for a deficiency dividends 
credit against an unpaid deficlency. (Code 
sec. 506 (a)) There remains a 10-percent 
differential in tax on the undistributed sub- 
chapter A net income of the personal holding 
company, but the brutal impact of the defi- 
ciency is mitigated. It seems that, when the 
Government is attacking the judgment and 
state of mind of a businessman, the taxpayer 
should be privileged to make a contested dis- 
tribution, demanded by the Bureau or de- 
creed by the courts, without any section 102 
lability, after the manner of the deficiency 
dividends credit. 

The chamber of commerce of Charlotte, 
N. C., urged the reforms above suggested and 
also recommended that deficiency dividends 
be allowed as corrective measures similar to 
those provided in Code section 506, men- 
tioned above. No brief is held for the surtax 
dodger, but the present section 102 poses a 
constant threat to a businessman who is 
thrifty and prudent. The American Mining 
Congress urged the repeal- of section 102, but, 
in the alternative, suggested that, in the 
event of imposition of surtax under section 
102, the corporation should be permitted to 
relieve itself of such tax by a deficiency divi- 
dend similar to section 506 or by filing con- 
sent dividend papers as provided in sec- 
tion 28. 

The Machinery and Allied Products Insti- 
tuts pointed out that section 102 represents 
a psychological barrier to sound business 
policy. It has perverse cyclical effects be- 
cause it prevents companies from establish- 
ing a cushion against booms and depressions. 
They objected particularly to the immediacy 
doctrine whereby an examining agent with 
benefit of hindsight is in position to con- 
demn accumulations for indefinite but real 
business needs. They have no faith in the 
efficacy of changes in administrative policy, 
citing the 70-percent rule. When the Gov- 
ernment takes over half of a corporation's in- 
come in taxes, the 70-percent rule is entirely 
too severe. In addition to the oral testi- 
mony of its representative, the institute sub- 
mitted a carefully reasoned statement on the 
whole subject. 

The American Institute of Accountants 
said that, under our present system of taxing 
dividends, the principle of section 102 is un- 
doubtedly necessary, but that assurance of a 
wise and sympathetic administration of the 
section is equally necessary. They also rec- . 
ommend placing the burden of proof upon 
the Commissioner, and allowing the tax- 
payer to meet the liability by deficiency divi- 
dends or by filing consent dividend papers, 
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The Georgia State Chamber of Commerce 
filed a comprehensive statement-which went 
into the matter in considerable detail. It 
must be read to be appreciated. They sub- 
mitted a series of proposed amendments 
which would require that surtax avoidance 
be a substantial factor in inducing the ac- 
cumulation and would greatly expand the 
concept of assets reasonably needed in the 
business. 

A Washington practitioner recommended 
an amendment to provide that the reason- 
able needs of the business shall not exclude 
investment in a new or different enterprise 
so long as it is represented by 100 percent 
ownership of the operating assets or 95 

t of the voting stock. He also made 
the novel suggestion that there should be 
a temporary moratorium on section 102 to 
permit small businesses to build up reserves 
against bad business conditions. In violent 
contrast, the American Federation of Labor 
made the amazing statement that “The 
penalty rates under section 102 are noto- 


riously low.“ 
i Excise tax rates 


Hearings, July 28-31 and August 3-12, 
1953: Topic 40 was covered by evening 
sessions of the committee. Since there are 
scores of excise taxes in addition to the 
old standbys of liquor and tobacco, there 
will be no historical treatment of them. 

The American Home Laundry Manufac- 
turers Association stated that the home 
laundry equipment industry is a sick busi- 
ness, closing down plants and laying off 
people. It may be triggering the explosion 
which could rock the whole appliance field. 
The witness ascribed the predicament of 
the industry to the 10 percent excise tax on 
ironers and dryers which he insisted forced 
the manufacturer to price the product out of 
the consumer’s market. (Code sec, 3406 
(a) (3).) He also stated that former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Andrew Mellon proved 
conclusively that you can get more revenue 
by lower tax rates than by rates that are too 
high. He urged passage of H. R. 2963 which 
would repeal the excise tax on household 
ironers and clothes dryers. On interroga- 
tion, the witness explained that this is a 
young industry whose products have not 
reached the public saturation point. The 
10 percent tax adds about 625 to the retail 
price and has a critical impact on the mar- 
ket in moderate income homes. 

An official of a concern which developed 
and manufactures household gas and elec- 
tric dryers, noted that there was no excise 
tax on farm machines which ease the work 
of the men in the fields. Nor is an excise 
tax put on machine tolls which make the 
job easier for the men in the factories. 
Neither should there be an excise tax on 
household appliances which ease the work 
of the homemaker. He stated that “We've 
run into a stone wall of consumer resistance.” 
From the most careful consumer analyses, 
he ascribed the foundation for the consum- 
ers’ reluctance to buy to extra cost imposed 
by the excise tax. He urged Congress for 
relief, and despaired of any help from the 


+ Several other witnesses appeared 


in behalf of this industry. 
blunt and plain spoken. The mechanics of 
manufacturers’ excise taxation was ex- 
plained. A manufacturer's excise tax inflates 
the price on each transaction at every stage 
of distribution. The tax must be financed 
and it increases the cost of financing inven- 
tory. In the end, it usually comes out of the 
consumer although, tn a falling market, dis- 
tributors stand their share. The British 
have reduced their purchase tax on appli- 
ances and other consumer goods. Another 
interesting angle is that, where the people 
think there is a possibility of the excise tax 
being removed, they stop buying and wait 
it out. The housewives sit on their pocket- 
books. The Government, including the ex- 
ecutive branch, should act fast whenever it 


They were pretty 
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encourages the people to think tax relief is 
in sight. 

The Institute of Cooking and Heating Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers urged the repeal of 
the 10-percent excise on electric, gas, and oil 
ranges, and water heaters. (Code sec. 3406 
(a) (3); H. R. 4843.) The tax on certain 
household appliances was defended during 
war conditions as discouraging production 
of nonmilitary articles, thus conserving men, 
critical raw materials and machines for the 
war effort. Such thinking seems out of 
place at this time. The present excise tax 
system has piled discrimination upon dis- 
crimination over the past 20 years and, as 
Chairman Reep says, it cannot be corrected 
overnight. Among the household items not 
taxed are washing machines, vacuum clean- 
ers, draperies, floor coverings, sinks, sewing 
machines, and most consumer soft goods, 
Yet the kitchen contains a concentration of 
taxable items. The witness said that when 
Canada eliminated its 25 percent tax, its 
cooking business on gas and electric ranges 
spiraled to an all-time high. He further ex- 
plained that, when an excise tax is levied at 
the manufacturer’s level, the cost of financ- 
ing the tax by the dealer takes the form of 
a customary markup of 75 percent. In other 
words, by the time it reaches the consumer, 
this 10-percent excise is 17 or 18 percent of 
the retail dollar. This point was developed 
by several witnesses. A dollar of cost is the 
same whether it represents raw materials, 
wages, or taxes, It must be financed until 
the machine is sold to the consumer. A 
manufacturer of electric food-waste disposers 
also urged relief from the 10-percent tax 
under code section 3406 (a) (3). This busi- 
ness is solving the garbage disposal problem 
in urban areas. A representative of the re- 
tail appliances dealers made a picturesque 
witness. He asked the question: “Who isin 
favor of these excise taxes anyhow?" No- 
body; but the Treasury. “Forgive them their 
trespasses, for they do not have to run for 
reelection in 1954.” Coming to the business 
community, he said the only group that ap- 

to love a manufacturer's excise is our 
old friend, the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

The representative of the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association made the best so- 
cial argument against discriminatory excise 
taxation: It makes possible discriminatory 
regulation by the Government of the indus- 
tries affected: it reserves to the Government 
the power to determine whether a young 
or small business shall be permitted to grow 
to the full position it might achieve in a 
free competitive system; it substitutes politi- 
cal control and political penalties for the 
judgment of the consumer. The witness also 
commented on some strange inconsistencies. 
We are on a horse riding in all directions 
at the same time. The Federal Government 
aids low-cost housing projects; the same 
Government increases the cost of such hous- 
ing by taxing items which are a necessity to 
completed housing units. The Federal Gov- 
ernment supports prices in aid of agricul- 
tural production of food; in the same breath, 
it taxes the preservation and preparation of 
food. The witness agreed, however, if you 
have to have the revenue, an excise over all 
production activities, except food and medi- 
cine, would be more equitable. 

The Association of American Railroads 
urges the elimination of the 15 percent 
transportation tax on ms. (Code sec, 
3469.) The tax is definitely discrimina- 
tory in that it applies to transportation 
by common carrier. Private carriage escapes 
the tax. The rail passenger transportation 
is a depressed industry. This tax drives in- 
tercity travel from common carriers to pri- 
vate carriage. This tax was an important 
part of the plan during World War I to dis- 
courage civilian common-carrier travel, and 
it is still helping to accomplish that pur- 
pose. The witness believes that every rail- 
road in the United States is showing a deficit 
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in net railway operating income from their 
passenger service operations, The railroads 
are doing everything they can, and the gov- 
ernmental brakes on their efforts should be 
removed. Another representative of the as- 
sociation urges the immediate repeal of the 
excise tax on the transportation of property. 
(This came in under sec. 620 (a] of the 
Revenue Act of 1942; code sec. 3475.) In 
general, it is a 3-percent tax. It discrimi- 
nates between long and short hauls and be- 
tween public and private carriage. It is 
readily avoided at the expense of the rail- 
roads and other public carriers by operating 
a truck on one’s own account. The tax is 
not justified in time of peace and the present 
competitive situation. There is also a con- 
siderable markup in respect of this tax. A 
lengthy statement discussed the need for 
more transportation facilities to take care of 
wartime conditions. 

The president of the American Retail Fed- 
eration submitted a statement which was 
summarized by a witness in his behalf. He 
made an argument unanswerable on prin- 
ciple, except that the Government needs the 
money. The economics of his argument 
were sound. He argued that the wartime 
excise taxes, both retail and manufacturing, 
are barriers to an expanding economy; and 
that the adverse effect of the discriminatory 
retail excises on sales of taxed items is clearly 
shown where we compare such tax collections 
with other economic data. He made another 
statement which commands attention: Re- 
tailers believe that our American ‘economy 
and standard of living are hung upon the 
successful production and sale of the cate- 
gories of goods which our people are not 
compelled to buy, and that the difference be- 
tween full employment and serious unem- 
ployment depends upon the efficient distri- 
bution of goods and services beyond the 
necessities of life. The witness opposed the 
campaign of the National Association of 
Manufacturers for a national manufacturer's 
sales tax on the end products of all manu- 
facturers, excepting only food. 

The clock manufacturers urge the repeal 
of the retailer's excise taxes on their prod- 
ucts. (Code secs. 2400 and 1650.) They 
claim that clocks and ulitarian watches are 
not luxuries, but are necessities in both 

and war. The witness pointed out 
that their products are sold through a wide 
variety of outlets such as drugstores, special- 
ty shops, and newsstands and the necessity 
of keeping records and accounting for col- 
lections causes the retailer to discontinue 
that line of stock. The association urged 
the discontinuance of excises on clocks and 
low-priced watches, 

The Lawn Mower Institute, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C., protested the tax on power lawn- 
mowers. (Code sec. 3406 (a) (3).) They 
claim it is causing a serious reduction in 
sales and loss of employment. Besides, it 
was tacked on to the code by section 485 of 
the Revenue Act of 1951 without consulta- 
tion with industry and without due regard 
to the economic factors Involved in this in- 
dustry. This is one instance where the man- 
ufacturers absorbed part of the tax. The 
institute urged fyorable action on H. R. 4900 
which would have repealed the tax, 

The witness for the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association recognized the accepted principle 
of taxation that luxuries are fair tax targets, 
and observed that, today, tires and tubes are 
not a luxury but rank along with the basic 
necessities of food, clothing, and shelter. 
This tax is based upon weight and not upon 
selling price. (Code sec. 3400 (a).) When 
translated into terms of an ad valorem tax, 
it is considerably higher than the 8-percent 
excise on automobile parts and accessories. 
It was recommended that the rates be re- 
duced to the pre-1941 level of 214, cents per 
pound for tires and 414 cents per pound for 
inner tubes, with prov. for credit on floor 
stocks, 
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Probably the most unique suggestion to 
come from the hearings was made by the 
counsel for the Cigarette Lighter Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., New York City. It 
grows out of the markup by jobbers and 
retailers, because of the manufacturer's ex- 
else tax on mechanical cigar and cigarette 
lighters imposed by section 3408 (a). Ap- 
Parently, in this industry, there is a general 
markup from manufacturing to retail level 
of slightly more than 100 percent. The asso- 
Ciation suggests shifting the existing 15-per- 
cent manufacturer's excise tax on lighters 
to the retall level at a reduced rate of 714 
Percent. The tax would be paid by the reta 
Customer on the sale to him. Since there is 
no tax financing cost to the retall merchant, 
the article can be sold at a reduced price. 
Therefore, the customer pays less for the 
commodity and the Government gets the 
Same amount of tax, maybe more, should 
Sales increase as a result of the price reduc- 
tion. H. R. 5733 was introduced to make the 
lighter industry a pilot case for the applica- 
tion of the plan. One of the large labor 
Unions, the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, supported the proposal. H. R. 5733 
Teil by the wayside, as did most other revenue 
bills, in the closing days of the last session. 
It is recognized that the retall merchants. 
Might object to the extra paperwork. In 
the case of lighters, however, most retailers 
Already handle other items subject to the 
retaller’s tax, so that it would only require 
a little more of the same kind of records. 
Also, the Treasury would have to await the 
Tetall sale for the tax. The association was 
highly commended on its presentation be- 
Cause of the public spirit in which they tried 
to solve the tax situation. 

The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. New York, N. T., made a logical but 
unpopular presentation. They start from 
the historically sound proposition that the 
Federal Government must always make use 
Of excise taxation. With almost confisca- 
tory rates of income taxation in the upper 

kets, the Government has still been 
Compelled to resort to excise taxes. There is 
No logical basis for the selection of most of 
the goods and services now taxed, nor for 
the range of tax rates Imposed. Our excise 
system is a mass of discriminations and in- 
equities. The next fundamental position 
taken by the association is that equity in 
taxation is achieved through broad bases, 
Uniformity of tax treatment, and low or 
moderate rates according to revenue require- 
ments, rather than the narrow bases, selec- 
tivity and crushing rates that characterize 
the existing structure. To this end, they 
recommend that the present Federal excises, 
except those on alcoholic beverages and to- 
bacco, be replaced by a flat-rate tax (sug- 
Rested at 414 to 5 percent) on all end prod- 
ucts of manufacture, except food and food 
Products. They prefer the levy of this flat- 
Tate tax at the manufacturer's level but do 
not foreclose support of the tax at the retail 
level if it should prove more feasible of 
enactment. They defend the flat-rate tax 
at the manufacturer's level on the grounds 
(1) it would be fair to everyone and elimi- 
nate the existing discriminations, (2) it 
Would be substantially less than nearly all 
the present excise rates because of the broad 
base of incidence, (3) it is far easier and 
cheaper to administer the tax, because less 
than 300,000 manufacturers would be in- 
volved as compared with up to 3 million re- 
tall and service outlets, and (4) it would 
not compete directly with State use of re- 
tall taxes which are now used in 33 States. 

With respect to coverage, the plan would 
Subject to the excise all end products of 
manufacture (other than food), thus secur- 
ing the maximum coverage and lowest rate. 
A good case can always be made for various 
tax exemptions, but once the door is opened 
to any exemption beyond food, the door 
Would never be closed. We would then ap- 
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proach the selective system now on the 
books, that is, tax discrimination by ex- 
emption instead of by direct selection. 
(This writer doesn't believe that even food 
should be exempted under either the manu- 
facturer’s or the retail plan.) 

There are many criticisms that will be 
made of the association's proposal: (1) It 
would extend the list of taxable articles. 
The clear answer is that, short of repeal 
of all excise taxation, the cure for arbitrary 
discrimination is to level it off by a flat 
Tate on all commodities. (2) Excise taxa- 
tion reduces total purchasing power. The 
association denies this on the specious 
ground that the process of taxing and pub- 
lic spending is basically one of transfer of 
purchasing power from private to public 
hands: The private citizen spends less because 
he has less, but the Government spends 
more. That answer is like the claim of the 
radical economists that it makes no difer- 
ence how big the national debt is. The 
country is no poorer, we merely owe it to our- 
selves, Exactly so, but the holders of Goy- 
ernment bonds will gradually lose their sav- 
ings in that process. High progressive taxa- 
tion is also a method of redistributing the 
country’s wealth and current earning pow- 
er, This writer prefers to do his own spend- 
ing and not have the Government do it 
for him. It seems to me that the advocates 
of high income taxes and no sales taxes are 
very illogical. All taxation reduces the pur- 
chasing power of those taxed, be it income tax 
or sales tax. What they are really talking 
about is a social philosophy which encour- 
ages the voting majority to hide behind an 
arbitrary minimum standard of living, to 
support alluring governmental projects, and 
throw the tax burden on the minority who 
are assumed to be better able to pay. (3) 
Excise taxes are regressive. This argument 
goes to the abolition of most excise taxation, 
which the Treasury probably cannot afford 
at this time, {f ever. (4) The manufacturer's 
excise tax is included in inventory and is 
pyramided by the time it reaches the retail 
consumer. That is true of all taxes wherever 
the Government wants its revenue as soon as 
Possible. As for pyramiding, it is like any 
other element of cost which the retailer 
must finance. (5) It is a hidden tax. A re- 
tail sales tax paid as such at the counter is 
brought home more forcibly to the buyer, but 
& flat-rate tax would soon become known to 
everyone and would usually be smaller than 
a retai] excise on a selected article. 

The flat rate manufacturer's excise de- 
serves serious study before it is rejected. 
Those who oppose excise taxation should 
inquire more deeply into the causes of our 
perennial emergencies. Is the United States 
doomed to a permanent status of emergency 
and high taxes? If that is the new nor- 
malcy, then it appears inescapable that ex- 
cise taxation must be retained. Under those 
conditions, the suggestion of the National 
Association of Manufacturers is the easiest 
to administer. The spokesman pointed out 
that, 21 years ago, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee reported out a uniform manufactur- 
er's excise tax bill, but it was beaten on the 
floor. 

The photographic manufacturers called 
attention to the excessively high rates on 
photographic equipment and sensitized ma- 
terial. They urged partial rellef now and as 
quickly as conditions permit to eliminate 
entirely the excise tax on phoi hic prod- 
ucts. (Code sec. 3406 (a) (4).) Upon 
interrogation by the committee, the witness 
heartily endorsed the general manufacturer's 
excise tax at a uniform rate. 

The National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners recommended the 
repeal or reduction of the excise taxes on 
transportation and communication services. 
(Ch. 30 of the Internal Revenue Code.) 
The Western Union Telegraph Co, ob- 
jected to the disadvantage suffered by the 
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Nation's telegraph system in competition 
with the tax-free and Government-subsi- 
dized airmail service. The airmail has made 
heavy inroads on long-haul message service. 
While other regulated public-utility services 
like gas, electricity, and water are free from 
excise taxes, the telegraph service bears a 15- 
percent Federal tax. (Code sec. 3465.) 
Western Union made a good statement of its 
case. 

The luggage and leather goods industry 
had a fleld day at the hearings. The various 
trade associations and several manufacturers 
in this Industry urged repeal of the 20-per- 
cent tax on luggage, handbags, and leather 
goods imposed by code sections 1651 and 
3406 (a). 

Cigars, milk, safety deposit boxes, copra, 
coconut oll, vegetable oils and fats, soap, 
synthetic detergents, automotive vehicles, 
gasoline, truck trailers, electric, gas and oil 
ranges, water heaters, athletic goods, bowl< 
ing alleys, skating rinks, swimming pools, 
amusement parks and beaches, theaters, 
museums, actors. musical artists, mechani- 
cal amusement devices, jewelry, furs, COs- 
metics, beauty parlors, and many others 
each came in for its share of attention in the 
presentation of its particular excise tax 
problem. They all ran along the same lines, 

The producers of things and services ob- 
ject to the Government classifying them as 
luxuries with the consequent excise tax re- 
sults. In fact, many items regarded as 
luxuries a few decades ago are now gener- 
ally accepted as necessities of modern liy- 
ing. Owing to the haphazard way by which 
the crazy-quilt pattern of excise taxation 
has been developed, there are many un- 
justifiable and discriminating situations. 
The high individual rates necessitated by the 
selective procedure also set up a customer 
sales resistance which affects adversely the 
volume of production and employment. The 
most prtisan member of union labor can 
see that; whereas he thinks the near con- 
fiscatory rates of income, estate, and gift 
taxation merely put a beneficent govern- 
ment in funds with which to create pros- 
perity. It would seem that, in the field 
of excise taxation, labor and mangement 
have some chance of constructive teamwork, 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The committee hearings were completed 
on August 14, 1953. In that vast, bewil- 
dering jungle which is the Government of 
the United States, the area of taxation is 
surely one of the most important. Thése 
hearings gave eyerybody the opportunity 
to say what they thought about the entire 
Federal tax structure. More than 600 wit- 
nesses were heard. The complete repeal or 
overhauling was urged as to many sections 
of the Internal Revenue Code. As Chair- 
man Reed said, their testimony stands as 
“a shocking indictement of the unfairness 
and confusion of our antiquated revenue 
system." One witness described it as “an 
utterly chaotic condition.” To those of us 
who have known it all along, this result 
came as no surprise. 

The committee received many compli- 
ments on the systematic way in which the 
matter of revenue revision was approached, 
as well as on the procedure adopted whereby 
insofar as practicable, individual topics were 
discussed one at a time. The topic-by-topic 
presentation was very helpful to the mem- 
bers of the committee and the staff of the 
joint committee, although inconvenient to 
many witnesses who desired to testify on 
more than one topic. It is apparent that 
some of the testimony and submitted state- 
ments were examples of pleading for special 
interests, but the majority of those who ap- 
peared entered into the spirit of the occasion 
and endeavored to point out the many dis- 
criminatory and confusing provisions of the 
code. 

Some of the witnesses made colorful pres- 
entations. This was characteristic of those 
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who testified on the subject of excises (topic 
40). They came up swinging and laid it 
right on the line. One witness had the 
courage to say that a lot of barnacles have 
accumulated upon the hull of the Federal 
tax ship, by reason of previous congres- 
sional action or inaction. 

‘Chairman REED stated that the revelations 
of the committee's hearings called for a com- 
prehensive tax revision * and that such a bill 
would be the first order of business for the 
Ways and Means Committee at the next ses- 
sion. Some tentative decisions regarding 
such revision have already been made, in- 
cluding two which were publicly announced 
by Mr. REED. They concern: 

1. An amendment to allow children, in- 
eluding those attending college, to earn over 
$600 a year without a resulting loss of the 
dependency credit to the parent (topic 1). 

2. Amendments to improve the present 
system of filing declarations of estimated 
tax which will remove some of the present 
penalties and will relieve about a million 
taxpayers of the necessity of filing such re- 
turns ‘topic 11). 

Aside from the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion which grant the legislative branch con- 
trol over taxation, it is my opinion that gen- 
eral tax revision and recodification should be 
accomplished by Congress. The secrecy sur- 
rounding the executive branch renders it un- 
fit to manage the job. The system of open 
hearings before their elected representatives 
would seem preferable from the standpoint 
of the public at large. (The People’s Right 
To Know, by Harold L. Cross, ch. XVII (the 
Statutes and the Regulations); Next Steps in 
Congressional Reform, by George B. Gallo- 
way.) If Congress is unable to initiate, fin- 
ish, and control the direction of revenue revi- 
sion, and recodification, then, as one com- 
mentator said: 

“Congress is simply forfeiting to the better 
organized executive branch its proper par- 
ticipation in moulding public opinion and 
making national decisions" (Columbia 
Law Review, June 1953, pp. 889-890.) 


4 The historical notes and annotations with 
respect to published editions of the Internal 
Revenue Code generally began with its origi- 
nal content when adopted in 1939. 

For those interested in a broader but con- 
cise statement of existing law,,a dependable 
summarization may be found In Master Tax 
Guide for 1953, published by Commerce 
Clearing House, Inc. 

*M. D. Harrison, CCH Dec, 19,036, 18 TC 
540 (1952) (foster children). 

‘See Mildred A. O'Corinor (CCH Dec, 
15,004, 6 TC 323 (1946). Cf. Katherine K. 
Thurston (CCH Dec. 18,505 (M), 10 TCM 
809 (1951)); Eugene W. Lorenz (CCH Dec, 
17,155 (M), 8 TCM 720 (1949)). 

"Estate of Jacob Hentz, Jr. (CCH Dec. 
19,564 (M), 12 TCM 368 (1953) (nonprotes- 
sional attendant at home)); Frances Hoff- 
man (CCH Dec. 18,805, 17 TC 1380 (1952)); 
Samuel Ochs (CCH Dec. 18,452, 17 TC 130 
(1951), affirmed 52-1 USTC, par. 9271, 195 F. 

(2d) 692 (C. A. 2), cert. den. 344 U. S. 327). 
Anderson v. Forty-two Broadway Com- 
pany (239 U. S. 69, 36 S. Ct. 17 (1915) ); Tyee 
Realty Company v. Anderson (1 USTC, par. 
15, 240 U. S. 115 (1916) ); Brushaber v. Union 
Pacific Railroad Company (1 USTC, par, 4 
240 U. 8. 1 (1916)). 
0 ot Ways and Means Commit tee on 
revenue bill of 1924, 1939-1 (pt. 2), CB 245. 

"1939-1 (pt. 2) CB 558; sec. 25 (a) of the 
Revenue Act of 1934. 

*See code secs. 143 and 144; Montgomery, 
Federal Taxes, Vol. II, pp. 603-614. 

#* Commissioner v. Smith (45-1 USTC, par. 
ant 324 U. S. 177, rehearing den. 324 U. S. 

11 U. S. T. C., par. 45, 255 U. S. 527 (1921); 
1939-1 (pt. 2) CB 187 and 191. 

= Doyle v. Mitchell Brothers Company (1 
U. S. T. C., par. 17, 247 U. S. 179 (1918) ); see, 
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also, Gambrinus Brewery Company v. Ander- 
son (2 U. S. T. C., par. 675, 272 U. S. 638 
(1931)). 

* 1 U. S. T. C., par. 42, 255 U. S. 509 (1921). 

1 U. S. T. C., par. 368, 278 U. S. 470 (1929). 

* Regs, 45, art. 51, and all subsequent regu- 
lations. 

2 U. S. T. C., par. 814, 284 U. S. 1 (1931). 

49-1 U. S. T. C., par. 9133, 336 U. S. 28. 

™ Compare Commissioner v. Court Holding 
Company (45-1 U. S. T. C., par. 9215, 324 U. 8. 
331) with U. S. v. Cumberland Public Service 
Company (50-1 U. S. T. C., par. 9129, 338 U. S. 
451). 

* South Carolina v. U. S. (199 U. S. 437, 
26 S. Ct. 110 (1905)). 

See, also, New York v. U. S. (46-1 U. 8. 
T. C., par. 9138, 326 U. S. 572) (Saratoga 
Springs mineral water). 

* Graves v. O'Keefe (39-1 U. S. T. C., par. 
9411, 306 U. S. 466). 

* Commissioner v. Shamberg’s Estate (44-2 
USTC, par. 9446, 144 F. (2d) 998 (CCA-2) 
(Port of New York Authority bonds), cert. 
den, 323 U. S, 792). 

= Nasquin v. Humphreys (39-2 USTC, par. 
9237, 308 U. S. 54). Cf. Sanford’s Estate 
v. Commissioner (39-2 USTC, par, 9745, 308 
U. S. 39). 

* Von Baumbach v. Sargent Land Company 
(1 USTC, par. 10, 242 U. S. 503 (1917)) and 
cases cited. 

= Stanton v. Baltic Mining Company (1 
USTC, par. 8, 240 U. S. 103 (1916)). For its 
effect on subsequent years, see Burnet v. 
Thompson Oil & Gas Company (2 USTC, par. 
707, 283 U. S. 301 (1931)). 

* See committee reports on the Internal 
Revenue Code, 1939-1 (pt. 2), CB 532-533. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity—Address by Hon. Charles H. 
Silver . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, 25 years in 
the annals of an American university or 
college is still a mark of youth. But 
the quarter century mark can also be 
an indication of vigor, vitality, and the 
potential for more and greater service to 
the country and the community which 
the university serves. Such is the case 
with Yeshiva University, one of Ameri- 
ca’s younger and expanding institutions 
of higher learning, located in the dis- 
trict which I represent. Appended is 
the address by Hon. Charles H. Silver, 
a distinguished New Yorker one of the 
founders, at Yeshiva University’s 25th 
anniversary dinner held at the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York City on 
Sunday, December 13,1953: . / 

I am especially honored to preside at this 
dinner because it marks an important mile- 
stone in the history of Yeshiva University. 
In a broad sense we are here to pay tribute 
to an ideal which began as a vision and hope 
and became a living reality, 

It was 25 years ago that a group of men 


called on me and asked me to join with them 


in a movement to create the first American 
University under Jewish auspices. Among 
them was Dr. Bernard Revel, whose very be- 
ing was dominated by a wonderful spirit of 
veal and courage that inspired all of those 
with whom he came in contact. He was ac- 
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companied on this visit to me by three other 
distinguished American Jews—Judge Otto 
Rosalsky, Harry Fishel, and Samuel Levy, 
They spoke with strong conviction and confi- 
dence in the ultimate attainment of their 
goal, 

These men, my friends, are not with us 
this evening. All of them have passed to 
their eternal reward. Tonight we celebrate 
the 25th anniversary of Yeshiva College, 
which they helped to found, and this event 
must be linked with their names and their 
achievements, for they shall always be a part 
of this institution, 

It is with a feeling of deep personal satis- 
faction that I am privileged to raise my yoice 
in praice of Dr. Revel, for I knew him well 
and I shared with thousands of others a high 
regard and sincere affection for him. It 
could not be otherwise, He was that rare 
individual who was completely wrapped up 
in a cause that was projected with a high 
and noble ideal. We American Jews may well 
be proud that in him we had one of our faith 
who was respected by men and women of all 
creeds, for his humanity was as broad as the 
horizon of life itself. 

We are indeed fortunate that his successor 
is recognized as a great scholar and able ad- 
ministrator. We all know what Dr. Samuel 
Belkin has done as president of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity, for it was under his guidance that 
Yeshiva College expanded into a full-fledged 
university, and I want to publicly congratu- 
late Dr. Belkin on his magnificent achieve- 
ment. We American Jews, and indeed all 
Americans, owe him a debt of gratitude for 
his work in the field of education, 

It is well to recall at this time that Yeshiva ` 
University really began as a theological semi- 
nary on the lower East Side in 1879. In this 
respect Yeshiva's history runs apparel with 
other great American universities such as 
Princeton, Yale, and Harvard which also 
started as theological seminaries and through 
the years broadened thelr scope of educa- 
tional activities. 

And as you know, in the recent past, 
ground was broken for the Albert Einstein 
School of Medicine, the first under Jewish 
auspices in this country, but one which will 
admit students of every race and strain with 
the single provision that only merit will be 
the condition for admission. 

We are entering our second quarter of a 
century. The past has been for Yeshiva a 
series of joys and sorrows, a period of hard 
Planning and solid accomplishments. I wish 
that I could read the names of those able 
and courageous individuals who have fol- 
lowed the banner that was raised by Bernard 
Revel and is now being held aloft by Dr. 
Belkin. The men and women in the ranks 
have been the powerful components which 
fused all those elements of strength and 
vitality and understanding that were so 
essential to the progress of Yeshiva Univer- 
sity. In this hour of our rejoicing that we 
have brought Yeshiva to maturity, we must 
not permit our feeling of deserved satisfac- 
tion to overshadow the problems of the 
future. We look to our educators to mold 
the basic ideas and characters of the young 
men who are emerging into a world that 
is torn by strife and confusion. It is a 
world that is being slowly but inexorably 
being remade by the tide of events that must 
ultimately be resolved so that the new values 
which are being created shall yield up the 
greatest good to the greatest number. - 

As American Jews we have a solemn duty 
and responsibility to the land of our birth 
or adoption, but I am sure that we are op- 
posed to those who would create a climate 
of suspicion and fear among the educa- 
tional institutions of our country. It is the 
philosophy to our people, the tradition which 
we have inherited that no man shall be 
accused unless there is valid and certain 
ground for accusation. There has been too 
much loose talk about subversion in our 
schools and colleges, We Jews hate the very 
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thought of communism. It is opposed to 
our religion which holds that respect for 
God is the beginning of all wisdom. But 
we cannot and must not condone baseless 
charges and wild threats. 

May I express the hope at this time that 
the critical problems which face our kith 
and kin in the new Republic of Israel will 
be solved in a spirit of peace and mutual 
understanding. They look to us for sup- 
port and sympathetic perception of their 
difficulties and we shall not let them down. 
For we, as American Jews, also long for a 
peaceful and harmonious world. Is that too 
much to hope for; I do not think so. 

And so in this hour of gladness, I greet 
you and say to you that this is not a time 
for self-praise but rather a reminder that 
while we have done much in the span of 
25 years, it is less than a fleeting second in 
time. We shall go on together as loyal 
Americans and devoted Jews to reach even 
higher goals and more significant and worthy 
achievements and may God guide us as we 
Stand at the beginning of the path toward 
the next 25 years. Thank you. 


The International Economic Outlook 
for 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the sub- 
mission of the report of the Commission 
On Foreign Economic Policy—the Ran- 
dall Commission—this week has focused 
attention on the vital importance of our 
foreign economic policy and our posi- 
tion in world trade in determining high 
levels of economic activity within this 
country, keeping the free world united 
for freedom and assuring strategic 
material supplies for our country and 
our allies in free world defense. Ap- 
pended is an address by the Honorable 
J. D. Zellerbach, formerly Chief of the 
ECA Mission in Italy with the rank of 
Ambassador and distinguished presi- 
dent of the Crown-Zellerbach Corp. of 
San Francisco, delivered at the sixth 
annual business outlook conference at 
Los Angeles, Calif., on January 12, 1954, 
which deals with this subject: 

It is a pleasure to be with you here in Los 
Angeles to Join in today's discussion of the 
business outlook for 1954, I have been asked 
to talk to you on the international economic 
Cutlook—probably because I have been 
Spending a lot of time—off and on—since 
the end of the war in international activities. 
I was given a practical insight into European 
affairs through my work with the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and as admin- 
istrator of the Marshall plan in Italy. From 
these and subsequent experiences I devel- 
Oped the firm conviction that America's in- 
terests are inseparably linked with and de- 
Pendent upon economic developments in 
Other parts of the world. 

I approach this discussion in the cautious 
language of some of my diplomatic friends 
who would say it about this way: “Provided 
the United States does not in its actions re- 
nounce its leadership of the free world, one 
Can be cautiously optimistic towards inter- 
national economic developments this year.” 

What is the situation as we enter the new 
year? 
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First, lets take a look at free world trade. 
Free world trade levels are about one-third 
higher than in 1948, and behind that trade 
lles the growing production activity that 
both gives rise to trade, and is sustained by 
trade. The price levels are more stable, The 
inflation has been checked. In most coun- 
tries of Western Europe dollar and gold re- 
serves have increased to the point where the 
convertibility of currencies can be seriously 
considered. National incomes throughout 
the world are rising; slowly it is true, but 
nevertheless rising. Virtually all countries 
in Western Europe are entering 1954 with 
production indexes well above, and in some 
instances, far above prewar levels. 

. . * . > 


The Communist world also enters the new 
year with good production and trade levels 
so It is claimed, and I am inclined to feel 
that the claims would be borne out if we 
had access to the facts. Such evidence as 
is available does indicate that production is 
on the increase, as is trade, although the 
trade is now primarily among the various 
members rather than with the free world 
countries. It would be a disastrous mistake 
to be complacent about the growth of the 
Communist world economies, We need to 
be concerned over the fact that the develop- 
ment of capital-goods industries at the ex- 
pense of & rising standard of living for 
consumers, however much me may deplore 
economic distatorship, does bulld industrial 
strength for possible use against us. 

The prospects of the free world economies 
in 1954 really turn on the developments in 
the North American economy. As we go, 80 
will go our friends and allies. This is 
because our great economic strength, as evi- 
denced by the levels of our production and 
consumption, in part is sustained by a flow 
of materials, foodstuffs, and manufactured 
goods from our allies and friends. We are 
both a market and a source of supply for 
the free world. Thus it is that all eyes are 
turned on us. Let our economy start dip- 
ping seriously and the chain reaction will 
be rapid and far reaching—to such an extent 
that the repercussion will roll back upon us 
and amplify our problem still more. To 


prevent such an occurence there are three 


requirements which, in my judgment, must 
be faced immediately—three policies which, 
as a businessman, I think our own political 
and economic interests require of us. These 
are, first, the policy of providing technical 
assistance and cooperation to under- 
developed areas of the world. The second 
is the provision of military assistance to 
Western Europe and the Far East for both 
defense and economic reasons. And third, 
taking those actions which will support and 
facilitate the expansion of the free world 
economy, namely the expansion of foreign 
trade, the expansion of private foreign in- 
vestments, and the restoration of convertible 
currencies throughout the free world. Let 
me discuss each of these major policy issues 
and explain why I think it is good business 
for us to conciude on a positive course in 
support of these policies. 

First, with respect to technical coopera- 
tion and assistance, it is easy for us to dis- 
miss this program all too casually as a 
“do-gooder” activity. It is dificult for us, 
with our tractors and combines, our auto- 
mobiles and concrete highways, our water 
systems and our electric equipment, to en- 
vision what other economies are like. But 
in other economies human beings serve as 
tractors; fails serve as combines; running 
water doesn't exist for human needs, let 
alone irrigation; the highways of commerce 
are beaten paths travelled on foot or by 
oxen. We do not live in a world alone and 
apart from the primitive and backward 
areas; our long-run welfare depends upon 
the friendships we build. If we now extend 
a helping hand it is not because we are “do- 
gooders“ and philanthropists; it is rather 
because It is necessary that we make a long- 
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term investment in building future relation- 
ships which will redound to our own ad- 
vantage. In our own businesses we do 
long-range planning and we make invest- 
ments today that will not come to fruition 
for decades. In my company, for example, 
we are planting trees today to be harvested 
60 or 70 years from now. We cali that good 
business policy and in the broader interna- 
tional realm it is also good business policy 
to initiate, to protect, nourish and bring 
constructive projects to fruition. We do not 
sell plumbing supplies where there is no 
sanitation. We do not sell automobiles 
where there are no good roads. We do not 
sell agricultural equipment where there is 
no knowledge of its benefits, Technical 
assistance must be thought of as it is: as an 
insect-control and drainage program in Hon- 
duras; as engineering consultation on a dam 
in Lebanon; as advice on the development 
of an agricultural school in Ethiopia; as the 
drilling of deep water wells in Iran; as the 
education of Indians on the use and benefits 
of fertilizer on wornout land. It is hun- 
dreds of technicians from abroad absorbing 
our methods, philosophy and friendship, and 
it is hundreds of our technicians in the field 
demonstrating American know-how. I 
emphasize that this is not a one-way street; 
this is a joint venture whose costs and bene- 
fits are shared by the recipients and our- 
selves in the present generation. And we are 
creating the conditions for mutual friend- 
ship, respect, and intercourse for future 
generations. Finally, I would point out that 
many of the raw materials which are of the 
utmost importance to us today come from 
the undeveloped areas of South America, 
Asia, and Africa, hence it is to our own in- 
terests to foster the development of those 
areas. I shall speak further on this point 
a bit later. 

The second policy is that of continuing 
to provide military assistance to Western 
Europe and the Far East because it is good 
business to do so. We all the ne- 
cessity for a defense structure that binds us 
and our allies into a unified force that may 
by its presence prevent aggression in the 
world. However, if all-out aggression does 
come, we shall have no respite in which to 
prepare our defenses; they must be defenses 
in being. 

But more than military defense is directly 
involved. Our military assistance is facili- 
tating the economic integration of Western 
Europe. As Americans we like to get things 
done quickly, and we question the seemingly 
slow pace with which Western Europe moves. 
We forget the years of internal adjustment 
and strain between the end of the Revolu- 
tion and the adoption of our Constitution, 
which were years when we were endeavoring 
to integrate. Further, we are now so ac- 
customed to the blessings of a mass market 
made possible by the absence of economic 
barriers between States that we rarely re- 
member that our own economic history did 
not develop in the presence of complete eco- 
nomic unity, as witness the Civil War. To- 
day Western Europe is patiently struggling 
toward economic integration, and with suc- 
cess. The Schuman plan created a single 
mass market for coal and steel. There is 
hope that agricultural products and electric 
power can next be so accommodated. Buc- 
cess in this struggle will mean the abolition 
of tariffs and other economic barriers; it will 
means the reduction of cartels which plague 
Europe by price fixing, market sharing, and 
production agreements, all of which restrict 
output; it will means the freeing of enter- 
prise with the consequent benefits of broad- 
ening markets, higher production, and rising 
standards of living. This, I say, strengthens 
the free world, including ourselves. 

One can hope that in time political fed- 
eration will follow economic integration, and 
already there are some signs that this is not 
an idle diplomatic dream. When one consid- 
ers that national sovereignty is involved, 
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then one can appreciate that even slow prog- 
ress is progress indeed. A unified Military 
Establishment, reflecting the common prob- 
lem of defense which we share with Western 
Europe, is today the most powerful instru- 
ment to facilitate and promote economic 
integration and political federation. Thus, 
in our own defense and economic interests 
we must support the continuation of military 
assistance, 

Iam not unmindful of the budget prob- 
lems in Washington, and this is not to say 
that Western Europe should not do its ut- 
most to share equitably this joint defense 
burden. This is to say that our continuation 
of military assistance is in our own interest 
and worth the cost. 

The third policy we must follow this year 
is that of taking those actions which will ex- 
pand the world economy rather than restrict 
it. I have indicated that this means raising 
the levels of our foreign trade, facilitating 
more private investment abroad, and promot- 
ing currency convertibility. As you recog- 
nize, these three are all of the same family 
of economic relationships, but I shall treat 
them separately. 

As businessmen, we know that the dollar 
gap must be closed one way or another, We 
can do it in several ways. 

First, we can reduce our exports. I dare 
sny the Hollywood producers who sell United 
States films abroad and those who would be- 
come unemployed in this area wouldn't find 
this an attractive course of action. Lower 
exports also hurt our wheat farmers, who 
then receive Government support loans for 
which you and I must pay taxes; the produc- 
tion lines in Detroit move more slowly when 
exports fall, our machinery producers raise 
protests as their production decreases and 
their unemployment grows when the foreign 
market disappears. 

We hear a great deal these days about how 
imports will injure the American workman, 
True—but we should expose clearly for all to 
understand the greater injury we shall do the 
American workman, the farmer, the business- 
man, and the taxpayer if we do not import 
and thereby create dollar exchange so that 
our export markets are maintained and our 
production goes on. ` 

We can also close the gap by great increases 
in private investment, which creates dollar 
exchange. But here there are two factors to 
consider. First of all, the volume of invest- 
ment needed would be so great that in all 
likelihood that which will take place can 
only help but will not in itself be adequate. 
And, second, we hardly encourage further 
capital investment on the part of our own 
citizens when we give serious consideration as 
some would now have us do, to the adoption 
of policies which would reduce the United 
States market for foreign production. This 
attitude persists despite the fact that in the 
period 1946-50, about one-fourth of our im- 
ports had their origin in our own overseas 
investments, 

If we do not reduce our exports and If our 
investments are inadequate, another possi- 
bility is to provide dollars as gifts and loans, 
and this we did to the extent of about $36 
billion following the end of World War II. 
True, this assistance was necessary and we 
got a good bargain in terms of results. But 
we cannot in this kind of aid indefi- 
nitely, nor do the recipients. of this ald want 
or expect it. 

This brings me to the fourth possibility, 
and that is to open our market, on a free, 
competitive basis, to those goods and services 
which foreign producers want to offer us and 
which we, as citizens. ought to have an op- 
portunity to buy without artificial pricing 
created by tariffs and other barriers erected 
against trade. When we give up dollars to 
a foreign producer for his goods, these dollars 
do not somehow just disappear. They come 
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back to us in payment for our own export 
goods and services. Southern California, 
with its great industrial growth, could not 
exist for 30 days if it did not have export and 
import relations with the other States of the 
Union, and the same advantages which result 
from our own domestic trade are also ob- 
tained as we develop trade volume on an 
international scale. 

Earlier I mentioned the dependence of the 
United States upon the rest of the world for 
raw materials to sustain our output. With- 
out these raw materials our costs would rise, 
our standard of living would fall, and some 
production would possibly not go on at all, 
Yet we have a penchant for talking—and 
sometimes acting—as if we were a self-suffi- 
cient nation. And here I am not thinking 
of such things as coffee and sugar. Rather, 
Iam thinking of cobalt and columbium from 
Africa, without which we would not have 
today's jet engines; the nickel, of which we 
have virtually none- and without which we 
could not process fissionable materials to 
make nucléar weapons, not to speak of our 
requirements for the steel and chemicals in- 
dustries; the iron ore we bring from Canada 
and South America, and the tungsten and 
chromite from the Far East to blend with the 
ircn ore; the tin from Bolivia and Malay for 
our cans. Iam remembering that of the 13 
pounds of manganese required for each ton 
of steel, we produce here only one-half 
pound. Sixty percent of our bauxite comes 
from abroad to be processed into aluminum. 
Large proportions of our copper, lead, and 
zinc come from abroad. We are dependent 
upon Africa for industrial diamonds which 
are required for our various machining in- 
dustries. We import the greater proportion 
of the wool we use. A nation whose interna- 
tional dependence has caused it to stockpile 
some $7 billion of scarce materials can ill af- 
ford to blind itself to business and interna- 
tional realities. Others, of course, look to us 
for wheat and cotton and autos and machin- 
ery. Thus there exists a mutual interde- 
pendence between ourselves and the free 
world which our policies and actions should 
recognize. 

From every hard, business point of view, 
it is to our advantage to adopt and foster 
policies which will lead to higher export and 
import levels and thereby enable us to main- 
tain employment, reduce taxes, balance 
budgets, and restore our own and our friends’ 
self-respect by foregoing further gift and aid 
projects. The policies called for are not only 
those involving the level and extent of tarif 
barriers; but equally we must eliminate 
quotas and simplify customs and Import pro- 
cedures so that these are not a bar to the 
conduct of business by the usual means and 
practices. 

In urging that we reduce restrictions 
against higher import levels I am aware that 
we have a long list of items on the free list. 
and another long list where tarif rates are 
hardly restrictive. But we appear to have 
built the duties structure in favor of raw 
materials we need and against competitive 
manufactured goods. This is, innocently, 
the American 20th century counterpart of 
the British colonial policy of the 18th cen- 
tury against whith Americans successfully 
rebelled. Further, I am aware that action by 
us without similar action by others will do 
little to alleviate the world's economic dis- 
tress. But if the world's greatest economy 
makes a substantial move, even if unilateral 
at the time, it conveys to the whole world 
that we are actively promoting world 
economic expansion and that multilateral 
trade and nondiscrimination are not mere 
preachments, Others, such as the British 
Commonwealth, can then follow; but against 
our own unwillingness to move in our own 
self-interest they cannot lead, and quite ob- 
viously we know from our business experi- 
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ence that if we do not take care of our cus- 
tomers they will turn to producers who offer 
that prospect, 

Perhaps you are thinking that hardship 
would be imposed upon some of our indus- 
tries if we follow the policy of Mberalizing 
trade. I recognize that outright abolition of 
the tarif structure would create dislocations 
and such precipate action I would oppose. 
But we can work toward our objective and 
as the hardships develop we can devise means 
to alleviate them. 

The reduction of trade restrictions should 
be based on an assessment of the total na- 
tional interest, and reductions should not be 
precluded merely because of the single test 
of caused or threatened serious injury to 
particular private interests, as existing legis< 
lation requires. 

Assistance should be provided to enter- 
prises, communities, and employees affected 
by reductions in import restrictions where 
it is needed to help them adjust to disloca- 
tions. Such assistance should be provided 
so far as possible through or in cooperation 
with local and State agencies; it should be 
in forms which will promote a more economic 
and efficient use of resources and will permit 
the avoidance of injury where possible, The 
real economic cost to the country involved 
in any dislocations caused by gradual reduc- 
tion of trade festrictions would be less than 
the costs of continuing protection at present 
levels, On the other hand costs of any 
assistance required in adjusting to such 
dislocations will be more than compensated 
for by saving in Government expenditures 
and increased revenues that will result from 
the favorable effects of a higher level of 
United States foreign trade. The point is 
that we must recognize the problem and 
how our own interests are best served; and 
we must make a start toward solving that 
problem, 

Let me return, briefly, to the necessity 
for United States private investment abroad. 
A flow of private investment abroad would 
aid in providing dollar exchange and help 
close the dollar gap. As I have indicated, 
the benefits of this action can only be fully 
obtained if we reduce trade restrictions. But 
we face another serious problem. The pro- 
duction of our economic plant is now 80 
great, and will be so much greater in the 
years ahead, that to be assured of the raw 
and semiprocessed materials we shall chew 
up each year we must expand our foreign 
investments in order to increase production 
in the areas providing these materials. Not 
only are our own individual private interests 
served by such investments; our national 
interests are also well served because when 
we do invest abroad we raise living standards 
and expand the market for United States 
goods, and create closer United States ties. 
I do not minimize the difficulties associated 
with foreign private investment. They in- 
clude complicated tax structures and ex- 
change controls, interference with manage- 
ment, and the hazard of expropriation. In 
part these spring from world economic dis- 
location; in part they spring from the efforts 
of nations to control their own develop- 
ments. These difficulties may be deplored 
but more than that is needed to overcome 
them. At the recent session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations I advocated 
and worked for an International Code for 
private investment that would be applicable 
to both developed and underdeveloped coun- 
tries. We have made a beginning and I am 
optimistic that we shall make progress. 

I come finally to the necessity of the free 
world restoring currency convertibility. 
When currencies are managed, when they are 
subject to the judgment of individuals rather 
than of the market place, then only uncer- 
tainty prevalls, and trade and other economic 
activities are driven down the path of bilat- 
eral deals and clumsy barter transactions, 
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Trade between countries tends to break down 
into separate economic areas, destroying the 
advantages of multilateral trade and a broad 
world market. Currency difficulties, how- 
ever, usually reflect the existence of deep, 
underlying economic dislocations. To facili- 
tate our own international transactions as 
Well as those of others we should support 
those policies which will provide underlying 
economic strength for currencies; and we 
should work toward convertible currencies 
through our monetary policies so that stable 
Currencies will also promote underlying eco- 
nomie strength. 

Gentlemen, leadership Is a perishable item. 
Whether we like to contemplate it or not, 
Gur very leadership means that the tide of 
world affairs could flood against us if we fall 
our responsibilities. And if it does, we may 
be quite sure that it will be a red tide. So, 
in closing I cannot too strongly urge the 
Suggestion that as American citizens and 
businessmen we have both a great stake and 
inescapable responsibility to help our Gov- 
ernment sustain its strength and world re- 
Bard. Through whatever personal sacrifices 
May be necessary, with whatever executive 
vigor and wisdom we possess, the American 
businessman must continue to demonstrate 
to the world that the American way of doing 
things has brought the most blessings and 
security to the most people. It will not be 
enough that Americans are blessed and se- 
cure. We must demonstrate an unselfish- 
ness which goes beyond aid through govern- 
ment. Gentlemen, it is axiomatic that the 
Red Communists gain ground and converts 
where people are hungry and see no pros- 
pects of bettering their conditions. They 
lose ground and converts where people are 
free and can see opportunities for improved 
conditions of life. For as long ahead as any 
one of us can foresee we must keep these 
Stark facts in mind—and do something about 
them. For the time, at least, we would seem 
to hold mastery over the situation. Yet 
Short of the miracle of a successful revolt 
Against the Kremlin leaders, there is no magic 
in sight which will remove the dangers, The 
world tide is at such a point that it can turn 
on an error In international Judgment on the 
Price of tin or rubber, on bowls af rice, or on 
restrictive tariffs against such things as a 
French shawl or a decorative dish from an 
Italian potter’s wheel. It is almost as simple 
as that. Let us as members of the business 
community support those policies which will 
help turn the tide to the benefit of America 
4nd all mankind. 


Cultural Diplomacy: An Art We Neglect 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, Aline 
B. Lochheim, associate art editor of the 
New York Times Magazine, has recently 
written a thought-provoking article on 
Cultural diplomacy. 

Her point is that in the present world- 
wide struggle for men’s minds we must 
not overlook the appeal of the cultural 
Pursuits which are the cornerstone of 
our civilization. 

She notes that we Americans are ac- 
cused of being cultural barbarians in- 
terested only in dollars and material- 
ism—and that Communists capitalize on 
this accusation and say that we believe 
we can buy friends. 
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She suggests that it is time to reex- 
amine the whole problem of our inter- 
national cultural relations. She says 
that one of the ways in which we might 
gradually turn reluctant and uneasy 
military allies into friends would be to 
earn their respect for our contemporary 
culture. 

Such a reexamination would come 
with passage of any of the several bills 
now before both the House and Senate 
to establish an American National War 
Memorial Arts Commission. 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the article from the New York 
Times Magazine of January 3, 1954. 
CULTURAL DIPLOMACY: AN Art WE NEGLECT— 

How Unrrep STATES Artists Micr Wir 

FRIENDS AND INFLUENCE ALLIES Is SHOWN 

In a SOUTH AMERICAN EXHIBIT 

(By Aline B. Louchheim) 

São Pauro, Brazin.—The largest and most 
important international exhibition of mod- 
ern art ever held jn the Western Hemisphere 
Opened recently, not in New York, not in 
Los Angeles, not even in Mexico City, but 
far, far away on the other side of the Equa- 
tor. Over 4.000 works of art and important 
personages from 39 countries traveled across 
the vast jungles of a country as big as the 
United States, with an extra Texas, to Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. Here, in a city which boasts 
of being the “fastest growing city in the 
world” (Paulistas tell you only half jokingly 
that “a new house is completed every 5 min- 
utes"), they figured in the second biennial 
exhibition of the Modern Art Museum of 
São Paulo. 

Is such a cultural event the concern of any 
but artists In intellectuals? In this world 
of cold war, of efforts to capture loyalties 
and allegiances, of dollar diplomacy, are such 
cultural activities a strategic part of foreign 
policy? 

If you had been in São Paulo, especially 
the week before the opening, you would haye 
been convinced that a great many countries 
care a very great deal about such interna- 
tional art festivals. Big Brazilian industrial- 
ists (like Francisco Matarazzo Sobrinho, who 
originated the idea and contributed gener- 
ously from his own pocket to the biennial) 
realized that this occasion brought Brazil the 
kind of international prestige that it seeks, 
and as host Brazil was justly pleased that 
almost all of its invitations had been ac- 
cepted. 

The guests not only accepted but you were 
aware of the dedicated—and often frenetic— 
effort of most of them to put their best foot 
forward. They respect modern art at home; 
it had extra Importance abroad. Especially 
for the Europeans, this seemed a chance to 
impress the New World with the fact that 
there could be good neighbors across the 
Atlantic, perhaps more cultivated, too. For 
the Latin-American countries, it seemed a 
golden opportunity to try to show Europe 
they were not backward barbarians over- 
shadowed by a powerful neighbor. 

The 39 guests, with the exception of those 
from the United States, were sent with the 
official blessing of their Governments and 
most of the latter paid at least part of the 
cost which acceptance of the invitation in- 
volved: Ministries of Foreign Relations, 
Ministries of Public Education, Societies for 
Cultural Relations, the British Arts Coun- 
cil—the detalls differed, but appropriate per- 
manent agencies made arrangements and 
official sponsorship lent prestige to the offer- 
ings. In Brazil, embassy and consular offices 
were primed to lend not only helping hands 
but, more significantly, their stripe-trous- 
ered, homburg-hatted presences at all the 
social and diplomatic occasions which were 
connected with the exhibition. 

Interestingly, with a few conspicuous ex- 
ceptions, officialdom sanctioned avant-garde 
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expression in the work chosen for the exhibit, 
aware, apparently that international critics 
and the international jury would pay this 
the most heed. And recognition was what 
each ardently sought, The commissioners 
of the various nations were frantically busy 
not only hanging and rehanging paintings, 
installing and reinstalling sculptures, but 
also, as if charged with the responsibility of 
a serlous diplomatic mission, trying to figure 
out how to bring home at least one of the 
major prizes as proof of their country’s glory. 
They cagily tried to see which way the wind 
was blowing: which jury member might be 
counted on for what; which of the horses 
in their respective stables was the best bet, 
It mattered very much to them. 

France was particularly agile, anxious to 
regain the artistic influence which she once 
held in Brazil, and wise in the knowledge that 
culture and couturiers give France special 
distinction. With the single-minded energy 
of a mother launching a debutante daugh- 
ter, the French commissioner explained, ex- 
pounded, and plumped for French superior- 
ity. The effort was superfluous: France had 
made an all-out effort and her exhibition 
was a galaxy of riches that spoke eloquently 
for itself. The other big countries—Italy, 
England—also made calculated bids for at- 
tention and prizes. 

But the smaller ones were not to be out- 
done. The cultural arena is one of the few 
in which they can compete on equal terms 
with the big powers. Holland scrubbed and 
rescrubbed the walls with white paint to 
show off to best advantage a remarkably 
astute selection. The Austrian commise 
sioner, shyly handing out invitations to a 
cocktall party sponsored by his embassy, 
helped call attention to the exceedingly in- 
teresting offering from his native land. When 
contemporary production seemed somewhat 
inferior certain nations cannily brought in 
famous names as sure-fire attractions; thus, 
Germany adopted Paul Klee; Norway de- 
pended on Munch; Belgium was bolstered by 
Ensor. 

One country in particular realized how 
emphatically art can make a point. Yugo- 
slavia, keenly aware that the Western World 
queries how philosophically deep the break 
with Russia is, shrewdly eschewed the over- 
life-size bronze of Tito and the academic 
depictions of peasants happily toiling in 
flower-strewn fields which dominated the 
Yugoslavian pavilion in the Venice inter- 
national show 3 years ago. Here all its eggs 
were put effectively In one Modern basket— 
the work of Petar Lubarda, It was perfectly 
clear that these semiabstract, expressionist 
and extremely forceful works indicated a 
freedom of expression and a modern idiom 
which (at least before the potential shift of 
cultural line under Malenkov) would not 
have been acceptable in the Soviet Union. 
But lest there be some misunderstanding, 
Yugoslavia also sent the bereted artist him- 
self and a young articulate journalist-publio 
relations man who told you that Lubarda 
had also painted a mural in the Yugoslavian 
Congress Building. 

The climax of national pride, of interna- 
tional sympathies and antagonisms and of 
frantic desire for prizes came when the inter- 
national jury—10 foreigners and 4 Brazil- 
ians—began its deliberations. Leaks from 
the jury room revealed such blunt declara- 
tions as that of the member who, when 
called upon to decide between two artists 
tied for a prize, allegedly said, “As a German, 
I can do nothing but vote for the German.” 
But any art-world person need only look at 
the list of prizewinners to realize the extent 
of pressures, deals, and bloc voting. 

What of the United States in all this? 
Artistically, we could certainly hold up our 
heads. Our main drawing card was the 
exhibition of mobiles by Alexander Calder, 
perhaps the most original, personal, and 
American statement in modern art. 
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Whether one agrees or not with the choice 
of our painters, draftemen, and printmakers, 
certainly their work compared favorably with 
the wares from abroad, and as a total ex- 
hibit—with such few exceptions as Mexico's 
Tamayo room—outshone the other nations 
of the New World. 

Moreover, our host paid us the special 
compliment of giving us the most prominent 
place in the Pavillon of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and accorded Calder 1 of the 2 rooms 
of honor (the other going to Picasso). 

But what kind of impression did we make? 

In the first place, everyone was aware that 
our exhibition was not sponsored by our 
Government. They knew not only that it 
nad been selected by the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art and installed by its director, René 
d Harnoncourt. who served as the American 
commissioner, but also that it had been paid 
for out of that institution's Rockefeller 
brothers fund. Although certain members 
of the State Department came to the official 
opening as individuals, the American Am- 
bassador neither appeared nor sent a duly 
authorized delegate to stand with and for- 
malize a receiving line in the American ex- 
hibition as his colleagues did with great show 
for the other leading countries. (One Bra- 
zilan cynically remarked, He's probably 
playing golf, Isn't that what Americans 
in public life do?“) 

Unfortunately, the lack of official sponsor- 
ship surprised neither Europeans nor South 
Americans, they all speak quite openly of 
our woeful indifference to culture and spe- 
cifically of the attitude of our Congress and 
State Department toward modern art, 
Without being hypersensitive, one cannot 
help feeling that certain forelgners are ra- 
ther delighted with our official Phllistinism. 
It reinforces the accusation that we are cul- 
tural barbarians interested only in dollars 
and materialism. They know that our at- 
titude offends most of the nations whose 
friendship we seek and emphasizes the im- 
pression that we believe we can “buy” 
friendship and alliances: 

Those foreigners who are friendly to us 
deplore our official attitude. They watch 
the Communists capitalize on it and are 
powerless to defend us. No, they were not 
surprised—neither the Europeans nor the 
South Americans in São Paulo; they did not 
find the experience unique, They have met 
it in many places and in many guises. But 
one wound was still especially sore: where- 
as the embassies of other foreign groups in 
Sao Paulo have contributed something to 
the celebration of the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the city, the 
United States, with the largest and richest 
population there, gave a smiling, curt re- 
fusal to any such official cultural gesture. 

As an American one finds one's self in a 
dilemma. On the one hand, one would like 
to see our Government accord the dignity, 
respect, and sponsorship to the activities in 
modern art which other nations hold dear 
and important. On the other hand, one 
hesitates. One remembers vividly the vir- 
tual inquisition to which Congress subjected 
members of the State Department in 1946 
when the latter sent a moderately modern 
art exhibition abroad. One thinks of the 
prevailing, violent antagonism of the ma- 
jority of Congress toward modern art today. 
(Ironically, whereas the CONGRESSIONAL 
Kecorp contains many damnations of ab- 
stract art as part of a disruptive Commun- 
let plot, in Brazil, when the social-realist 
Communist painters want to castigate the 
Brazilian abstract art which they hate with 
the worst possible epithet, they call it Arte 
Americana.) 


So, one hesitates. Is it worse to lose caste 
because our State Department eschews offi- 
tial sponsorship of international activity in 
modern art or to make fools of ourselves by 
sending abroad the kind of art which would 
safely please our Congress? 
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Obviously, there are two other solutions. 
The first represents only a stopgap. It 
would mean simply that the State Depart- 
ment take the risk of overtly and enthusias- 
tically supporting those exhibitions which 
have been chosen and circulated by such re- 
spcted and competent private, non-profit 
groups as the Museum of Modern Art and the 
American Federation of Art. The second, 
and more desirable, solution would be a re- 
examination of the whole problem of our 
international cultural relations to the end 
that the State Department could have a-well- 
organized, adequately financed program of 
cultural relations run by experts in the fields 
of all arts in which contemporary expression 
would not be taboo. 

Perhaps foreign nations, who resent haying 
to accept our aid and to acknowledge our 
power, will always find grounds for criticism. 
But one of the ways in which we might 
gradually turn reluctant and uncasy mili- 
tary allies into friends would be to earn their 
respect for our contemporary culture. We 
can never do this if we are officially Indiffer- 
ent to their cultural efforts and If we remain 
officially antagonistic to our own most ad- 
vanced, imaginative and best achievements 
in modern art and modern architecture. 


Partnership Isn't Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Carl Rydberg, editor of the Treasure 
State Labor Journal, of Kalispell, Mont., 
took a look at the dynamic, new partner- 
ship plan for water resource develop- 
ment in the Northwest and came up with 
an observation about the kind of busi- 
ness the people of Montana are going 
to get as a result. Mr. Rydberg's edi- 
torial follows: 

PARTNERSHIP ISN'T ENOUGH 

The Eisenhower-McKay partnership plan 
of river development proposes that the Gov- 
ernment go into partnership with private- 
utility companies on such things as dam 
construction where power is developed. The 
plan is to use tax-payers money for all items 
such as flood control, reservotr clearing, road 
building, right-of-way purchase, engineering 
costs, fish ladders, irrigation, and any other 
costs where no profit is likely to ever be 
made. The power companies part of the 
partnership will presumably call for the dam 
construction itself and for the power facil- 
ities, which, when completed, will be owned 
by the private-power company or companies 
involved. 

If past practices are any criterion, tax- 
Payers] money will in all probability be used 
on the privaté company construction 
through the gift of “certificate of neces- 
sities,” and if so, the taxpayer will have 
footed the bill on the entire deal and later 
would be stuck with an altogether anything 
but cheap power rate. 

In speaking of this partnership plan re- 
cently, n Kaiser Aluminum Co. official is re- 
ported to have said: “These new contracts 
push into the misty distance any new in- 
dustrial expansion in the Pacific Northwest.“ 

This official evidently was concerned over 
the cost of power sold by private utilities. 
The inference is made that private-uitllity 
power is too expensive for industry to use 
in a high-freight-rate area. It was apparent 
also, that he meant people wouldn't got the 
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jobs that would become available if the Goy- 
ernment had gone ahead and produced really 
cheap and plentiful power. 

In Montana, the Montana Power Co. has 
always claimed it had a surplus of power 
and had to wheel power out of the State. 
We believe they are telling the truth but we 
also believe the Montana Power Co. has 
priced the power so high that no new indus- 
try could come to Montana and use it. 
Certainly they didn't have enough cheap 
and plentiful power for the Anaconda Alumi- 
num Co. to build a plant and provide 400 
or more permanent jobs. It took Hungry 
Horse, a Government dam, to provide the 
profit incentive. 

The people, if they have a choice, will take 
the power that keeps 400 or more families 
eating even if it's Government power, and 
all the propaganda the private power com- 
panies put out isn’t going to change it. 

The only way private power is going to 
progress without criticism is by serving the 
people instead of the dividend hungry stock~ 
holders and no Eisenhower-McKay partner- 
ship plan will take the private companies off 
the hook of public displeasure. 

It's taken us quite a while to figure out 
the difference between creeping socialism 
tax money and partnership tax money but 
we think we've got it. i 

Creeping socialism is when the taxpayer 
provides the money for dams and keeps the 
dams and the power after the dam is built. 

Partnership is when the taxpayer provides 
the money for dams and gives the dams and 
the power to free enterprise, taxpaying, pri- 
vately owned utilities. 

You might say that the Eisenhower-McKay 
partnership plan for free enterprise power 
companies means you get the business and 
you don't get the business, 

Ah, yes. 


Boost for ROTC 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a news article from the 
January 14 issue of the Ironwood Daily 
Globe, respecting a proclamation by 
Mayor Albert Jacobson, of Bessemer, 
Mich., paying tribute to the Bessemer 
unit of the ROTC. 

I would like to join with Mayor Jacob- 
son in his tribute to the Bessemer ROTC 
unit. 


PROCLAMATION CITES THE VALUE OF TRAINING 
Procram or ROTC 

Bessemer, Mien. — Mayor Albert Jacobson 
today issued a proclamation publicly recog- 
nizing the value of the Reserve Officer Train- 
ing Corps program as an educational asset; 
and expressing appreciation to the A. D. 
Johnston unit and its administrative staff, 
for its many services to the community. 

He congratulated the unit on the acquiei- 
tion of the new shoulder patch, which will 
henceforth distinguish it from all other 
units in the United States. The patch, 
he said, with its insignia featuring the pick, 
ax, and spade, is expressive of the major 
industries, mining, lumbering, and farming. 
which have carved civilization out of this 
wilderness, and function to maintain the 
citizenry. He noted that the gold and blue 
colors are distinctive of the A, D. Johnston 
School. 
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Mayor Jacobson commended Cadet Gary 
Eackman, creator of the patch design, the 
high school students who took part in the 
Competition, and the administrative staff for 
inspiring interest in the project, and the 
County Seat Post, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
for its action in offering the award to the 
Contest. winner. 

He directed public attention to the ex- 
hibit, this week, In the Calligaro hardware 
store window, which shows the distinctive 
Patch placed on a uniform, The display also 
exhibits numerous ROTC instructional aids, 
including the various weapons studied, man- 
uals, and other equipment and materials. 

Citizens of Bessemer have reason to be 
Proud of the A. D. Johnston ROTC unit for 
the part it has taken both in high school 
and community activities, he said. Since its 
establishment, almost a quarter of a century 
Ago, the ROTC has figured prominently in 
the educational life of the high school and in 
Community activities. 

Through the years it has benefited hun- 
“reds of our youth, for each year 9 out of 
10 boys enrolled in high school have en- 
Usted in ROTC. They have had the advan- 
tages of the citizenship training, character 
building, and leadership training that could 
Rot help but prepare them for life, he said. 

Mayor Jacobson noted that asset of leader- 
ship training, pointing out that leadership 
is the driving force of civilization. The qual- 
ity of leadership is the quality in a person 
that inspires others to do their best. The 
World needs leaders—not only in military 
service, but in government, industry, busi- 
hess, and all other pursuits of living. 

He highly commended the present admin- 
istrative military staff, headed by Capt. H. E. 
Poynter, and all staffs of the past, for the 
high rating of achievement maintained by 
the local corps. 

The ROTC has become an integral part 
ot the life of this community, said Mayor 
Jacobson, expressing appreciation for the 
Many services rendered. 

He noted that the corps appears in the 
Various parades, and public demonstrations, 
Serves to bring the colors at various pro- 
rams; corps members serve as ushers for 
numerous events; and as patrols, maintain- 
ing order at public affairs; and its color unit, 
firing squad, and wuglers serve the com- 
Munity in honoring the war dead, when laid 
to rest in Hillcrest Cemetery. 

Wherever the ROTC or any of its units 
appear, he said, they inspire a deep feeling 
Of patriotism, reverence for the American 
flag, symbol of the American way of life, 
&nd a sense of security impressed by the fact 
that men of America will be ever ready to 
don the uniform to guard and defend that 
flag and all it stands for. 

John Novascone, president of the Bes- 
Semer Chamber of Commerce, reiterated the 
Mayor's sentiments, saying that his com- 
Munity is deeply indebted to the ROTC and 
its guiding staff of officers, for their patri- 
Stic inspiration, fine cooperation, and will- 

assistance in all community affairs. 

There is no greater thrill, he said, than 
that provided by the ROTC on parade, and 
that afforded with the majestic advance of 
colors at the opening of athletic games and 
Programs. It impresses deep and reverent 
@ppreciation for the freedoms enjoyed under 
the American banner, and a feeling that 
those freedoms must be guarded at all costs. 

In rendering community service, whether 
it be ushering, patroling, or representing the 
community at military funerals, the ROTC 
has always given ready and willing response. 
We have come to depend so heavily on the 

TC that we do not know what we would 
do without them, he said. 

Vernon Carr, exalted ruler of the Bes- 
Bemer Lodge of Eiks, and Walter Nemecheck, 
King Lion of the Bessemer Lions Club, on 
behalf of their organizations, expressed sen- 
timents of appreciation of the educational 
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values of the ROTC and its activities in the 
civic life of the community. 

Mr. Carr said, “The noble purpose of the 
ROTC, that of preparing youth to face the 
stern realities of citizenship, and of the de- 
tense of the Nation when needed, receives. 
the heartfelt tribute of the Elks Lodge.“ 

Arthur Novascone, commander of the 
County Seat Post, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
said, “The ROTC and its program for high- 
school boys, is one of the many fine seg- 
ments of the public-school system. The 
training received is a valuable aid to their 
role of citizens wherever they may be.“ 

Leslie Anderson, commander of the Gedda- 
Cychosz Post, American Legion, noted the 
advantages of the military training received. 
With world conditions, as they are today, 
the problem of defense is paramount, he 
said. Perhaps the strengthening of the 
ROTC program would aid in the proposed 
program of universal military training which 
is greatly debated at this time. 

Supt. E. J. Oas and Walter Newman, prin- 
cipal of the A. D. Johnston High School, 
noted the educational assets of the ROTC 
program. 

Superintendent Oas said the primary pur- 
pose of the ROTC program is to train youth 
to be responsible citizens, rather than to train 
soldiers, It not only teaches the privileges 
of citizenship in a democracy, but impresses 
the duties and responsibilities which citil- 
zens must assume in order that the rights 
and privileges may be enjoyed. The pro- 
gram that citizens must face poses problems, 
especially from a defense angle, History and 
civics take on new meaning, when viewed 
from the standpoint of the responsibilities 
of citizens. 

The ROTC program, he said, is the most 
democratic of the high school programs. 
Students rise through merit alone, each 
student having an equal opportunity to 
achieve. 

There are numerous auxiliary benefits, he 
said, noting physical development, training 
in leadership, and in self-control, for no 
man can be a leader unless he can control 
himself. Students are trained in judgment, 
making quick decisions, a sense of humor, 
courtesy, personal neatness, respect for 
others, and many other character building 
factors. 

He noted that a great deal of practical 
knowledge is gained in the course, referring, 
among other things, to that of the care and 
use of weapons, which serve in civilian as 
well as miljtary life. 

Mr. Newman noted among the educational 
advantages training in physical fitness, men- 
tal alertness, respect for authority, and the 
ability to take as well as to give orders. 

From the military standpoint, Mr. New- 
man noted that youth entering military 
services, after graduation, have found the 
ROTC training a distinct advantage. He 
recalled that former ROTC students, who 
were called during World War II, made 
rapid progress in military training. Many 
of them were accepted for Officer Candidate 
School, after basic training, and many others 
received battlefield commissions. 


More Pay for Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
IN THE 8 OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
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lowing editorial from the Boston Post 
of Wednesday, January 20, 1954: 
More Par ror CONGRESS 


Pay increases for Members of the Congress 
should not be any sort of issue in this elec- 
tion year. The whole question has been ex- 
plored over and over again by competent 
commissions. The unanimous opinion of all 
the studies is that Members of Congress 
should get more pay. Therefore, Congress- 
men and Senators should have no hesita- 
tion in yoting themselves a pay increase. 

The annual salery of a Senator or Con- 
gressman is $12,500 with a nontaxable allow- 
ance of $2,500 for expenses. Pay of a Mem- 
ber of either branch is utterly inadequate for 
a fulltime job which requires the individual 
to maintain two residences. Frequently the 
objection is voiced that the Senate is a rich 
man's club and that only rich men can afford 
to run for Congress. x 

Actually, only an individual with outside 
income can afford to serve in Congress at the 
present pay scale. But there are many Mem- 
bers of Congress who live perilously close to 
penury because their duties take all their 
time and they have no time to earn any- 
thing other than the congressional salary. 

The value of a dollar is cut almost in half. 
Where $12,500 was once a princely stipend, 
it today is compensation earned by a large 
number of semiprofessional or higher skilled 
artisans. All the caution and timidity about 
voting for a salary increase in an election year 
presupposes a complete ignorance among 
the electorate of the onerous duties of a 
Member of Congress. Congress deserves a 
pay raise, and should get it—even if they 
have to vote it to themselves, 


Eleventh Report on Legislation of the 83d 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
my 11th report to my constituents in the 
2d District of Illinois on the legislation 
of the 83d Congress. The report follows: 
ELEVENTH REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF THE 83D 

CONGRESS 

Dear Frenn: During the 2d session of the 
83d Congress I shall continue to report to 
you on the new laws of the land. As quickly 
as possible after bills have been passed. by 
both House and Senate and signed by the 
President, you will be given (a) a summary 
of the new laws, and (b) the how and why 
of your vote as cast by me as your Repre- 
sentative. 

In the Ist session of the 83d Congress the 
public laws enacted reached a total of 288. 
Many of these were passed by Congress in 
the closing days so that an unusually large 
number were left on the President's desk for 
action after the adjournment of Congress. 
These are covered in this report, which begins 
with Public Law 243 and ends with the last 
act of the Ist session, Public Law 288. 

My previous reports were printed for per- 
manent record in the ConcrEesstonaL RECORD 
on the following dates: ` 

Public Laws 1-45, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
df July 13, 1953, pages A4513-A4548; 

Public Laws 46-76, CONGRESSIONAL RecorD 
of July 16, 1953, pages 4654-4656; 

Public Laws 77-100, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of July 39, 1953, pages 5056-5058; 
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Public Laws 101-124, ConcresstoNar RECORD 
of August 26, 1953, pages A5550-A5553; 

Public Laws 125-169, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of August 28, 1953, pages A5598—A5601; 

Public Laws 170-201, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of August 28, 1953, pages 45722-45728: 

Public Laws 202-242, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of August 28, 1953, pages 5740-5742. 

PUBLIC LAW 243 


H. R. 5877. Customs Simplification Act of 
1953: Time was (prior to income tax) when 
duty on imports was one of the four most 
important sources of Government income. 


It now brings into the Federal Treasury less. 


than a billion dollars annually—actually 
about three-quarters of one billion dollars, 
compared with the €65,218,000,000 annual 
yield from income tax. To collect the cus- 
toms tax Uncle Sam has been spending a 
little less than 20 cents out of every dollar 
collected. Reason: Too much unnecessary 
paper work, excessive red tape. Public Law 
243, making no changes in classification or 
rates of duty and avoiding everything of con- 
- troversial nature, effects a saving of several 
million dollars a year by striking out obsolete 
and unnecessary provisions of the Tariff Act 
of 1930. I am confident you will approve of 
my support of Public Law 243. 
j PUBLIC LAW 244 


H. R. 6039. College ROTC credit for train- 
ing in 55c schools: Section 55c is used to de- 
scribe schools authorized to give junior 
ROTC training as provided for in section 550 
of the National Defense Act. There are 65 of 
these schools. The only difference between 
junior ROTC and 55c schools is that junior 
ROTC schools have their professors of mili- 
tary science and tactics furnished by the 
Regular Army while the 55c schools select 
their own military professors from qualified 
reserve or retired officers and foot the salary 
bill. Heretofore, however, the training re- 
ceived at the so-called 55¢ schools could not 
be credited against the equivalent courses in 
the senior units at the college level. Public 
Law 244 corrects this inequity with a good 
law. 

PUBLIC LAW 245 


H. R. 6382. Extends period of negotiated 
sales of surplus property: This is stopgap 
legislation, extending for 1 year (to June 30, 
1954) the authority of General Services to 

of surplus Government property by 
negotiation instead of by advertising for 
sealed bids. It is sound and prudent policy 
to award public contracts after open com- 
petitive bidding (mandatory by law in Ii- 
nois). But in the case of Federal surplus 
property disposals the Congress has felt there 
is an exception when the property is being 
taken over (for the public benefit) by State 
and local governments or is being repos- 
sessed by its former owners. Public Law 245, 
among other things, makes it possible for 
approximately 1,000 former owners to re- 
acquire at prevailing market values 36,600 
acres of farm lands in the installations to be 
abandoned at Camp Ellis, Dl, and High 
Point, N. C. Also enables veterans and oc- 
cupants of housing units in Lemmon, 
8. Dak., to retaim possession of their present 
homes, 
i PUBLIC LAW 246 

H. R. 6049. School construction assistance: 
In the 8lst Congress I voted for Public Law 
815 under which some $341 million was spent 
in the construction of 14,500 classrooms 
housing 440,000 children. This met the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government for 
aiding school construction in communities 
that had been burdened with large increases 
in school attendance as a result of the in- 
migration of defense and other Federal work- 
ers. Public Law 246 of the 83d Congress 
provides for a continuance of this program. 
About $150 million will be spent in caring for 
an estimated further increase of over 500,000 
children in the school enrollments of fed- 
erally affected school districts, 230,000 more 
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than can be accommodated in present school 
buildings. Title IV of the act authorizes $20 
million school construction assistance in 
areas inhabited mainly by Indians, I know 
you agree with me that money spent in public 
education is money wisely invested. 

PUBLIC LAW 247 


H. R. 6354. Lanham Act housing at Cape 
May, N. J.: Coast guard and navy personnel 
can continue in undisturbed occupancy of 
those 50 Lanham Act houses at Cape May, 
N. J., thanks to Public Law 247. For a while 
it was intended to declare the housing units 
surplus and dispose of them as such. Bet- 
ter plan was adopted of turning them over to 
the Coast Guard, which maintains a receiving 
station at Cape May. 

PUBLIC LAW 248 


H. R. 6078. School maintenance assistance: 
As a Member of the 8lst Congress I supported 
legislation (Public Law 874) providing finan- 
cial assistance for the maintenance and 
operation of schools in areas affected by Fed- 
eral activities. Assistance provided under 
this act served to prevent serious deteriora- 
tion in the school situation generally and 
in some Federal projects areas a complete 
breakdown in the public-school system. 
Cost: In 1951, $30,100,000 for 442,000 chil- 
dren; in 1952, $47,750,000 for 620.000 children; 
in 1953, estimated $60,500,000 for 750,000 chil- 
dren, Public Law 248 of the present Congress 
extends the assistance, with some changes, 
to June 30, 1956, 


PUBLIC LAW 249 


House Joint Resolution 250. Bicentennial 
of founding of Columbia University: Estab- 
lishes a commission to cooperate with Co- 
lumbia University in the celebration of its 
bicentennial. Similar legislation honored 
Harvard's tercentenary (1936), Princeton's 
bicentennial (1946), and Washington and 
Lee's bicentennial (1948). It was in October 
of 1754 that a charter was granted to King's 
College, later Columbia University. Alex- 
ander Hamilton was an alumnus of King's 
College, and Columbia has given to the 
Nation 2 Presidents, a Vice President, and 
3 Chief Justices. 


PUBLIC LAW 250 


S. 1397. Saving atomic energy supply pro- 
fram by validation of mining claims: In 
Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, and Colorado is 
the Colorado Plateau, principal source of 
our supply of fissionable materials so im- 
portant to our atomic energy program. 
Vanadium, with which uranium is often as- 
sociated, was discovered there some years 
ago. Urged on by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission (it offered bonuses for new discov- 
eries, pointed out likely locations for pros- 
pecting, distributed working manuals) pros- 
pectors did a good job in locating new min- 
ing claims. But it turned out that many 
of the places where the much-desired fis- 
sionable materials were located was on land 
known. to be valuable for gas and oll. For 
years the Department of the Interior has 
ruled that valid mining claims cannot be 
located on gas and oil land, Hence the 
uranium miners were in the position tech- 
nically of trespassers. Congress cleared up 
the muddle and saved the atomic energy 
supply by enacting Public Law 250, which 
with certain limitations and reservations 
validates all mining claims located between 
December 31, 1938, and March 20, 1953. 


PUBLIC LAW 251 


H. R. 5328. Ute Moutain Indian tribe: The 
Ute Indian tribe in the Ute Mountain Res- 
ervation, located in portions of Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Utah, numbers some 600 
people. It is a nomadic tribal group, 97 
percent of which Is full blood, only 5 mem- 
bers with a high school education and most 
of the tribe, including all the members of 
the tribal council, unable to speak English. 
By virtue of a 1950 Court of Claims judg- 
ment and a 1951 act of Congress the tribe 
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now has $6,250,000 cash money, Public Law 
251 permits a per capita distribution of $500 
and the undertaking of a rehabilitation pro- 
gram under direction of the tribal council 
aimed at raising social and economic 
standards. 

PUBLIC LAW 252 


S. 2383. New Jersey-New York Waterfront 
Commission Compact: Because the port of 
New York extends into both the State of 
New York and the State of New Jersey 
efficient law enforcement was difficult with 
the result that the district came under the 
domination of gangsterism, harmful to 
labor, to the shipping industry and to the 
good reputation of the United States 
throughout the world of commerce. 

While it was a situation capable of being 
handled through concerted action of the 
two States in which the harbor lies, the States 
were powerless to proceed until Congress 
gave the nod. Why? Article I. section 10, 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
reading: “No State shall, without the consent 
of the Congress enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State.” 

All that Public Law 252 does is to grant 
congressional consent, pursuant to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, to an interstate compact 
between New York and New Jersey setting up 
a bi-State agency to improve waterfront 
labor conditions in the port of New York 
area, The Senate passed the bill without 
rolicall, the House on the Consent Calendar. 


PUBLIC LAW 253 


S. 2220. Natural-gas pipelines: Existing law 
required that natural-gas pipeline compa- 
nies crossing public lands must be common 
carriers and that they must either carry or 
purchase the oil or gas produced from Gov- 
ernment lands in the vicinity of the pipe- 
lines. Public Law 253 knocks that wise pro- 
vision into a cocked hat. This is one of the 
bad measures rushed through in the closing 
days of the session. Secretary of the Interior 
McKay's excuse: “Particular urgency.” 


PUBLIC LAW 254 

H. R. 1383. Money distribution among In- 
dian heirs: Among the Indians of the Five 
Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma are some 700 
accounts of less than $500 owing to unde- 
termined heirs of deceased members. Pub- 
lic Law 254 authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to do the best he can without in- 
curring the usual expenses of probate and 
formal judicial proceedings. 3 


PUBLIC LAW 255 

H.R. 1152. Loans to fur farmers: Follow- 
ing World War II the fur farmers were hard 
hit by foreign competition and increased 
production costs. Congress authorized 3 
program, under which over 64 million was 
loaned by the Government and less than 
$3 million ‘has been repaid to date. In 1949 
it was estimated there were 7,000 bona fide 
fur farmers in the United States; trade jour- 
nals say the number now is down to 5,000. 
Public Law 255 extends the fur loan pro- 
gram for 5 years, largely restricting it to 
those already indebted to the United States 
in the hope of helping them to get clear 
May be throwing good money after bad. 


PUBLIC LAW 256 


S. 285. Committee for weather modifica- 
tion study: I was interested to learn from 
the committee report (H. Rept. No. 1022, 
P. 3) that rainmaking is big business (one 
rainmaking contractor had 300 million acres 
in the United States under contract) and is 
international in scope. The committee re- 
ports that weather control promises tre- 
mendous benefits, its activities may have 
far-reaching and catastrophic effects. Cited 
illustration: a single pound of dry ice, trig- 
gered off a heay rainstorm, could cause an 
energy release equivalent in magnitude to 
the energy of several atomic bombs. Public 
Law 256 creates a committee to study and 
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evaluate public and private experiments in 
Weather modification. Purpose is to sepa- 
Tate the true from the false, encourage scien- 
50 advance, protect farmers from the 
ý PUBLIC LAW 257 
S. 677. National Conference on Citizen- 
thip: In 1946 a small group of men and 
Women met at“Philadelphia in a conference 
On citizenship. Since then some 1,000 pub- 
lic and private organizations have joined up. 
Public Law 257 grants a Federal charter to 
the conference. 
PUBLIC LAW 258 
8. 887. Permits exchange of farm units on 
irrigation projects: Merely modernizes sec- 
tion of existing law providing for exchange 
ot farm units on Federal reclamation proj- 
ects where original entry was found to be 
insuficient to support a family. 
PUBLIC LAW 259 


S. 1105. National Safety Council: This act 
incorporates the National Safety Council, 
Organized in Chicago in 1918, the only na- 
tlonal organization exclusively devoted to 
the prevention of accidents in all fields of 
activity. As a Chicagoan, I experienced a 
thrill of pride at having the opportunity to 
vote for this measure. During World War 
II, 100,000 more Americans were killed in 
accidents within the United States than died 
in ecmbat. Accidents cause one death in 
the United States every 6 minutes, an in- 
jury every 3 seconds. The National Safety 
Council works efficiently in an important 
field. Another Chicago contribution to the 
Welfare of the. Nation. 

PUBLIC LAW 260 

S. 2097. $33 million development project 
in Alaska: In 1950 the Congress authorized 
the expenditure of $20,365,400 in the con- 
Struction of a hydroelectric project in 
the vicinity of Anchorage and Palmer in 
Alaska. The project is but 60 percent com- 
Pleted and most of the money authorized 
is gone. Reason: the high cost of construc- 
tion in Alaska, actually 2.35 times that pre- 
Valling in continental United States. Con- 
gress increased the authorization to $33 
Million, conditional, however, on an agree- 
Ment with the city of Anchorage turning 
Over to the Federal Government the present 
hydroelectric facilities of the municipality. 


PUBLIC LAW 261 


S. 1367. Crop insurance program: Extends 
authority of Federal Crop Insurance Corpo- 
Tation to expand the crop insurance program 
into additional counties, 


PUBLIC LAW 262 


5.671. State taxation of Atomic Energy 

mmission activities: In 1952 the United 
States Supreme Court held (Carson v. 
Roane-Anderson Co. (342 U. S. 232)) that 
Under the last sentence of section 9 (b) of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 private con- 
tractors employed by the commission were 
exempt from State and local taxation. Pub- 
lic Law 262 strikes out the offending last 
Sentence of section 9 (b) as requested in 
resolutions adopted by the Conference of 
State Governors. 


PUBLIC LAW 263 

Senate Joint Resolution 62. Three hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of founding of 
Jamestown, Va.: This measure creates a 
Commission of 11 members to plan the cele- 


bration in 1957 of the 350th anniversary or 


Jamestown, Va. You will want to mark 
down this historic celebration in planning 
Your 1957 vacation. 


PUBLIC LAW 264 

S. 41. Forfeiture and disposal of property 
Seized under the Espionage Act: Statutes 
governing exports from the United States 
have increased greatly [narcotic drugs, fis- 
Sionable materials needed for the atomic- 
energy program, arms and ammunition]. 


r 
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Because of the increased burden upon the 
customs personnel, Public Law 264 was en- 
acted at the request of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. It simplifies and brings up to date 
the procedure for forfeiting property in- 
tended to be exported in violation of law and 
for effecting forfeiture of transporting vessel, 
vehicle, or aircraft. > 
PUBLIC LAW 265 


S. 2163. Transfer of Cottonfield Station: 
Authorizes transfer of Cottonfield Station 
at Statesville, N. C., to State of North Caro- 
lina in return for use by Federal Government 
of certain State facilities. 


PUBLIC LAW 266 


H. R. 307. Bridge at Ogdensburg, N. T.: 
Authorizes the construction and mainte- 
nance of a toll bridge across the St. Lawrence 
River at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

PUBLIC LAW 267 


H. R. 1219. Railroad bridge at Hidalgo, 
Tex.: Another bridge authorization. 


PUBLIC LAW 268 


H. R. 1245. Armory site for Wisconsin Na- 
tional Guard: Conveys to Wisconsin State 
Armory Board 8.8 acres located at Truax 
Field, Dane County, Wis. 


PUBLIC LAW 269 


H. R. 4151. Amendment to Social Security 
Act: Under the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system, individuals in the active mili- 
tary or naval service of the United States 
are provided certain wage credits. Public 
Law 269 extends this privilege to include 
service rendered prior to July 1, 1955, 

PUBLIC LAW 270 


H. R. 5662. Monroe County, Mich.: More 
than 130 years ago French settlers of Monroe 
County in Michigan staked out claims along 
the waterfront of the Raisin River. In 1819 
the Federal Government surveyed into town- 
ships and sections. Most of the settlers con- 
tinued to occupy the land as originally staked 
out, neglected to submit proof of ownership, 
In 1928 Congress caught up with the un- 
happy situation, enacted a law providing for 
the issuance of patents. Public Law 270 
extends this for another year. Farms in 
Monroe County remain in the same family 
for generations, hence the delay in locating 
all the legal defects. 

PUBLIC LAW 271 


H. R. 6185, Preference accorded to veterans 
in Federal employment: Veterans may have 
5 or 10 points added to their earned ratings 
in civil-service examinations for Federal po- 
sitions, but only after they have received a 
passing grade. Under the Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence Act of 1944 veterans who did not ac- 
tually make a passing grade were placed on 
the eligible register if their actual ratings 
plus the 5 or 10 veteran preference points 
equaled a passing grade, Public Law 271 
amends the act in this respect. 

PUBLIC LAW 272 


H. R. 6252. Girl Scouts of the United States 
of America: Charter of the Girl Scouts of 
the United States of America is amended to 
(1) make it certain that only a citizen of 
the United States shall be a member of the 
national council (language in original char- 
ter is ambiguous), (2) permit national coun- 
cil to meet once every 3 years instead of 2 
years, and (3) change beginning of fiscal 
year to October 1 instead of January 1. 

re PUBLIC LAW 273 

H. R. 6813. Water supply for Denison, Tex.: 
Modifies Flood Control Act of 1938 as re- 
gards Denison Dam to permit of contract 
with city of Denison for use of storage space 
in Lake Texoma for purpose ef providing 
city with a regulated water supply. 


PUBLIC LAW 274 


H. R. 6402. Abatement of jeopardy assess- 
ments: Jeopardy assessment is an arbitrary 
proceeding by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
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nue when it fears that ultimate collection 
of a tax is in danger, Once such an assess- 
ment was made the Bureau had no authority _ 
to revoke it even though later it found that 
a mistake had been made. Public Law 274 
permits the revocation of a jeopardy assess- 
ment whenever it appears that there is in 
fact no danger of losing any tax which may 
be due. 
PUBLIC LAW 275 


House Joint Resolution 268. Bi-State park 
on the Big Sandy River: Located in Virginia a 
short distance from the Kentucky State line 
is the Breaks area, where the Russell Fork 
of the Big Sandy River has cut a deep gorge 
though Pine Mountain. Seemingly perpen- 
dicular sandstone cliffs rise 800 feet from the 
stream bed. It is an area spectacular sceni- 
cally and of large tourist appeal. Public Law 
275 grants the consent of Congress to the 
negotiation of a compact for the establish- 
ment of a bi-State park in this area by Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. The two States will 
foot the bill, but the consent of Congress is 
required nevertheless in compliance with the 
constitutional provisions forbidding States 
to enter into contracts and agreements with 
one another without first getting clearance 
from Congress. 

PUBLIC LAW 276 


Senate Joint Resolution 98. Liquidation of 
Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration: 
PRRA was established in 1935 to provide re- 
lief and work to Puerto Rico, sadly stricken 
by hurricane and depression. Some 870 

lion was appropriated for the work during 
the intervening years. Since 1942 its activi- 
ties have been financed out of the revolving 
fund and have consisted mainly in the man- 
agement of housing. Public Law 276 re- 
quires that the liquidation of the adminis- 
tration be completed within 18 months. - 

PUBLIC LAW 277 


H. R. 1055. Eliminates discriminatory leg- 
istation against Indians: This measure, re- 
pealing Federal statutes relating to sales of 
intoxicants to Indians, is in line with the 
present trend to treat the Indians as all other 
segments of our population are treated. 

PUBLIC LAW 278 

S. 2094. State and water conservation fa- 
cilities: When States and municipalities un- 
dertake the construction of water conserva- 
tion facilities they first must obtain permis- 
sion of the Federal Government because nay- 
igable streams are involved. It is the same 
procedure required when the city of Chicago 
builds a bridge over the Chicago River. The 
Federal Power Act, however, contains a re- 
capture clause under which the Federal Gov- 
ernment after 50 years can come into pos- 
session of all water power and conservation 
projects, including those financed and owned 
by municipalities and States. Public Law 
278 eliminates the recapture clause in the 
case of public facilities, 

During the last 6 days of a session of Con- 
gress, one of the permitted but extraordinary 
ways of getting a bill up for a vote is by 
suspension of the rules. The motion is with- 
in the discretion of the Speaker. It was in 
this manner that Public Law 278 passed the 
House in the closing hours. 

The proponents of the measure said that 
the recapture clause was making it difficult 
for the States and municipalities to finance 
and refinance necessary bond issues. 

Nevertheless, the recapture clause for years 
has been thought an essential protection of 
the Federal domain. In 1912 President Taft 
vetoed a bill providing for a dam across 
the Coosa River because it did not contain a 
recapture clause, the presidential message 
holding that to pass such a bill without a 
recapture clause would be to throw away the 
assets of the Government, 

I did not vote for Public Law 278. It was 
not in the same major league with the tide- 
lands oil surrender of the Federal domain; 
it belonged to an affiliated minor league, 
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PUBLIC LAW 279 
H. R. 2062. Coordination of Wisconsin re- 
tirement fund with the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance system: The Wisconsin 
retirement system was formulated to dovetail 
with the Federal system. To meet an un- 
usual situation, not present in any other 
State, Public Law 279 was enacted. It does 
not change in any way the principle of exist- 
ing law. 
PUBLIC LAW 280 — 


— — 

H. R. 1063. Indian affairs: This confers 
jurisdiction on California, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Oregon, and Wisconsin in criminal 
offenses and civil causes of action on Indian 
reservations within the respective States. It 
is along the present trend (1) to withdraw 
Federal responsibility for Indian affairs, (2) 
to terminate subjection of Indians to Federal 
laws applicable only to Indians. 


PUBLIC LAW 281 

H. R. 3409. Terminates Federal restrictions 
upon Indians: At long, long last the trade 
barriers are being burned down for our most 
abused and discriminated against minority 
group. Public Law 281 repeals some obso- 
lete and ridiculous laws, such as a ban on 
trading with Indians and the loss to an 
Indian trader of his license if he traded in 
guns and ammunition with “uncivilized and 
hostile Indians,” 


PUBLIC LAW 282 


H. R. 4508. Sale of lands to Oklahoma for 
park: Oklahoma is planning a $1,300,000 
recreational development for the Quartz 
Mountain State Park. To finance the under- 
taking with a bond issue the State must have 
fee title to Federal lands now under lease to 
the State. To accommodate, Public Law 
282 authorizes the sale of 87.5 acres of rocky, 
mountainous land near Altus, Okla., at $6.50 
an acre. 

PUBLIC LAW 283 

H. R. 4980. Drawback of taxes on distilled 
spirits: Accelerates refund to manufacturers 
of non-beverage products of authorized 
drawback allowances. Administration legis- 
lation requested by the Treasury Department. 


PUBLIC LAW 284 


H. R. 4483. Compensation to Indians for 
lands of Riverton project: In 1904 the Sho- 
shone and Arapahoe tribes ceded to the 
United States a large portion of the Wind 
River reservation in Wyoming. Later the 
land became part of the Riverton reclama- 
tion project. Public Law 284 authorizes a 
payment to the credit of the Indians of 
$1,009,500 for the 161,500 acres of land 
involved. 

PUBLIC LAW 285 


H. R. 5603. Loans on forest lands: Time 
may determine this to have been the most 
important legislation, in a realistic sense, to 
come from the first session of the 83d Con- 
gress. I supported it with enthusiasm in 
committee (Banking and Currency) and was 
happy when it passed the House without 
opposition. All that it does is to permit 
national banks to make 10-year loans on 
forest tracts. Its importance lies in the fact 
that we have a diminishing timber supply, 
in part responsible for the mounting cost 
of home construction in Chicago and else- 
where, Some timber can be grown in 10 
years, All that is needed to assure a con- 
tinuing supply of lumber is to give the 
timber farmers financing to carry over the 
period of growth. Most of the commercial 
forest land is owned by small individuais 
(average acreage about 60) who have not the 
means to replant. Loans made possible by 
Public Law 285 (1) will make it unnecessary 
to cut timber prematurely (2) will facilitate 
the practice of thinning which takes out the 
oe Saget 89 suitable for removal and leaves 
others for increased wth (3) encourage 
fresh plantings, = o 
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PUBLIC LAW 286 


H. R. 6281. Reimbursement for franked 
mail matter: This is a typical case of how a 
record for economy is built up without 
actually saving the taxpayers a dime. The 
post office carries about a million and a half 
dollars of official franked mail annually. 
There is to be no charge of any sort in the 
franking privilege, but hereafter each de- 
partment of the Federal Government (in- 
cluding the Congress) will send in a check to 
cover what the post office calculates the bill 
to be at the regular postal rates. It will all 
add up to reducing the post-office deficit 
one-fourth of 1 percent (by the method of 
taking money from one pocket to put it in 
another.) There of course will be some extra 
expense in maintaining a system of account- 
ing so that the right bills can be sent to the 
various departments of Government. The 


taxpayers can put that down as the price of 


being orderly. 
PUBLIC LAW 287 


H. R. 6426. Technical Changes Act of 1953, 
Internal Revenue: Section 116 (a) (2) of the 
Internal Revenue Act was designed to en- 
courage the fiow abroad of American techni- 
cal knowledge. It afforded immunity from 
United States income taxes for Americans 
remaining outside the United States for 17 
out of 18 consecutive months. Movie stars 
with other individuals with large earnings 
seized upon the provision of section 116 (a) 
(2) as an inducement to go abroad to per- 
form services customarily performed at home, 
thus holding onto their princely incomes 
without sharing any part with the Federal 
Government. Public Law 287 puts an end 
to the racket by repealing section 116 (a) 
(2). It makes a number of other changes 
which the experiences of time in the admin- 
istration of the income and estate laws have 
suggested, 

Of interest to Chicagoans (if any) who buy 
their cigarets by mall is the provision which 
fixes the venue of action for violation of 
State cigarette tax law. Please note that 
the venue is in Illinois, not the State from 
which the cigarettes are shipped. Thought 
you would want to know. 

House Report No. 894, Ist session, 83d Con- 
gress, is an unusually well-prepared docu- 
ment setting forth the background and char- 
acter of all the various technical changes of 
the 1953 act. 

PUBLIC LAW 288 


H. R. 6441. Facilities private financing of 
new ship construction: This measure has 
the distinction of being the last act of the 
first session of the 83d Congress to become a 
law of the land. It flew through the halls of 
Congress as quickly and as quietly as a sum- 
mer's zephyr. The House passed its own 
version on July 31, the Senate amended by 
substituting its version on August 1, and the 
same day the House agreed to the amended 
bill. The President, left with a large basket 
of bills to read when Congress folded up on 
August 3, finally cleaned up the job on Au- 
gust 15 with his signature approving Public 
Law 288. 

The purpose of the act is to encourage 
private financing for new ship construction 
for operation in the foreign trade of the 
United States. Since 1936 by far the grenter 
part of ship construction has been financed 
under title V of the Merchant Marine Act, 
the owner paying 25 percent of the cost of 
the vessel and the Government taking a 20s 
year mortgage on the balance. Public Law 


288 liberalizes title XI, which provides gov- 


ernment insurance of private ship mortgage, 
with the hope that to some modest extent 
it will encourage the utilization of private 
funds for ship construction. The amount of 
Government insurance provided for is 
limited to 90 percent to leave to the private 
lender some share of the financial responsi- 
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bility, I hope it is a good bill even though 
not too much is expected of it. But with 
your Representative, as with all his col- 
leagues not members of the committee, it 
was all a matter of faith. You cannot learn 
much from a summer's zephyr, 

Barratt O'Hara, 


Is the Price of Milk So High? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, much has been said lately about 
the high price of coffee. As one who 
enjoys a good cup of coffee. I can sym- 
pathize with the worried housewife who 
is attempting to make her budgetary 
dollar stretch. 

I also note that some of my colleagues 
in Congress have expressed themselves 
rather emphatically on the subject of 
increased coffee prices. In fact, I be- 
lieve that one of my colleagues from Wis- 
consin even suggested coffeeless Wednes- 
days as one means of balancing supply 
with demand. 

I can go along with this suggestion if 
American consumers—including my con- 
gressional colleagues—will substitute a 
few glasses of good, wholesome, and nu- 
tritious milk on Wednesdays instead of 
coffee. I believe that this would also 
help reduce the alleged surplus of dairy 
products in the country. 

To this end I wish to commend an edi- 
torial from the January 21 edition of the 
Durand (Wis.) Wedge-Courier on this 
subject. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including the editorial: 

Is tHe Price or Mx So Hen? 

Just last month newspapers in Chicago re- 
ported that the price of a cup of coffee served 
at. tables was going up to 15 cents. Coffee 
served at the counter still would cost a dime. 
Reason for the raise: Creeping cost of the 
coffee bean. 

It is certain that protests against 15-cent 
coffee never will be as strong or widespread 
as the yammer which follows a 1-cent boost 
in the price of a quart of milk. Any time 
milk prices shift around people react like 
they would to a national crisis, 

Public reaction to the prices of coffee and 
milk illustrates a paramount problem of the 
dairy industry—consumer attitude. People 
apparently do not want to understand that 
supply and demand have a direct bearing on 
the cost of milk, cheese, and butter. It is 
exactly the same supply and demand which 
affects the price of coffee, whether in the 
grocery or in the restaurant, 

Unfairly, the public has become acutely 
aware of some dairy surpluses. There are 3 
great many other commodities in surplus 
supply which also are supported by Govern- 
ment purchases, Few of them receive pub- 
licity, About all some people realize is that 
dairy prices are being manipulated, little 
reasoning that a major source of food is be- 
ing protected for the day of bigger consump- 
tion ahead. 

As long as prejudice exists against the dairy 
ind manufacturers of imitations gain 
favor in the market place. Surpluses of dairy 
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Products tend to trritate the consumer. He 
feels prices should be lower. So he quits 
buying dairy foods and gulps imitations. An 
existing problem is multiplied. 

Prejudice on the part of the public is one 
Of the greatest overall problems of dairying. 
More should be told about cause and result. 
Tt behooves the dairy industry to educate the 
Public concerning the yalue it receives from 
dollars spent on foods and beverages con- 
Cocted from milk. Dairymen have no quar- 
rel with the coffee industry. But is there 
&ny comparison, considering food value, be- 
tween the price of a glass of milk and a cup 
of coffee? 

Wisconsin farmers have joined hands this 
year to fight every competitor for the food 
dollar through the American Dairy Associa- 

jon. If the ADA spends wisely the funds it 

is collecting, the job of selling dairy products 
may be well done. It will take more than 
music and jokes, however, 


Price Supports for Farm Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include herewith 
a letter from Walter P. Reuther, presi- 
dent of the CIO, written to Hon. CLIF- 
ForD R. Hope, chairman of the- House 
Committee on Agriculture, on price sup- 
Ports for farm products. 

This letter is of interest in that it 
Shows the Secretary of Agriculture who 
is supposed to represent the interest of 
the farmer is shown here attempting to 
excite the city people against the farmer. 

JANUARY 21, 1954. 
The Honorable Currrorn R. Horz, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Dran ConcressManN Hore: We denounce 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s attempt 

incite city workers against farmers and 
farmers against city workers by falsely stat- 
ing that city workers are opposed to price 
Supports for farm products. 

Having pursued a. virtually do-nothing 
Policy for the past year when, farm surpluses, 
50-called, were piling up to $514 billion while 
Millions of people have gone hungry in this 
and other countries, Secretary Benson now 
Puts a question to the Senate Agriculture 
Committee that reeks with irresponsibility 
and lack of courage: 

“At what point will the 140 million Ameri- 
Cans who do not live on farms rise up—as 
they did in the potato fiasco of a few years 
ago —and demand not revision but outright 
€limination of all direct ald to agriculture?” 

We do not believe the 140 million Ameri- 
Cans who do not live on farms are now or 
are likely to become opposed to all direct 
Ald to agriculture. 

They are aware, as specifically pointed out 
in the Eisenhower administration's budget 
Sent to Congress January 20, that the direct 
Federal money aids to business exceed direct 
alds to agriculture, including net costs of 
Price supports. The business aids do not 
include billions in additional subsidy given 

usiness apart from direct appropriation. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
has appeared at House Agriculture Commit- 
tee hearings across the country in support 
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of farm programs that will meet the stand- 
ards proposed by House Agriculture Com- 
mittee Chairman Cirrorp R. Horx, Repub- 
lican, Kansas: 

“1. Productivity must be maintained at a 
level to insure at all times (a) a supply of 
food sufficient to meet the needs of an ex- 
panding population at home and (b) what- 
ever obligations this nation may assume 
abroad; and 

“2. Agricultural prices must be stabilized 
at levels that will afford farmers a fair share 
of the national income.” 

CIO members know that the American 
people are now being sucked into a spiral- 
ling recession that is farm-led and farm- 
fed, and that can only be checked and re- 
versed by bold action. 

Creeping unemployment that began in the 
farm-implement plants early in 1953 has 
now increased to more than 50 percent, and 
overall employment in the communities 
where these plants are located is now more 
than the 11 percent reported. 

Notably, in the quad citles of Moline, East 
Moline, Rock Island, III., and Davenport, 
Iowa, where normally 55,000 men and women 
are employed, today more than 1 out of 
every 5 are out of work. In the 14 farm- 
equipment plants in these four cities, more 
than 17,000 production and maintenance 
workers are normally employed, Today only 
half are on the payroll, many downgraded to 
jobs paying 40 cents an hour less than they 
were making a year ago. 

We know that the 16-percent drop in 
prices paid to farmers in the past 2 years 
and the $2.1 billion drop in net farm in- 
come, amounting to 14 percent, while the 
consumer price index rose from 112 to 114, 
have not only depressed the market for farm 
implements, automobiles, and trucks, but 
likewise have shrunk the markets for other 
products all across the industrial map. And 
this shrinkage has, in turn, resulted in cut- 
backs, shutdowns, layoffs, and short-time 
that further shrink purchasing power for 
both manufactured goods and farm products. 
We know that uncertainty and fear about 
future farm programs are making farmers 
postpone buying, even when they have funds, 
as proved by a transfer, during 1953, of $500 
million from farmers’ checking to savings 
accounts or bonds. 

We want the members of the Senate and 
House Agriculture Committees and every 
Member of both Houses to know that we 
shall not be split away from and put in op- 
position to the working farm families of 
America, 

As set forth in resolution 30, adopted at the 
CIO's 1953 convention, we shall support the 
development of farm programs that will in- 
sure continued abundant production and, at 
the same time, put adequate floors under the 
Incomes received by these families for pro- 
ducing that abundance, 

We suggest that, instead of trying to set 
American citizens at each other's throats, as 
Secretary Benson is attempting to do, the 
Eisenhower administration quickly address 
itself to this simple proposition: 

That food is grown to be eaten and fibers 
are grown to be worn and used. 

That those who produce the foods and 
fibers should not be penalized for abundant 
production, but must be assured adequate 
incomes. 

That consumption should be Increased by 
bringing about, through investigation, expo- 
sure and, if necessary, antitrust prosecutions, 
reductions in exorbitant markups -of food 
prices from the time they leave the farm gate 
to the time they arrive at the retail counter. 

That so-called surplus foods and fibers 
should be moved into consumption and use 
within this country and abroad by methods 
that will strengthen, not weaken, our own 
and our allies’ economies. 

Bushels of wheat, gallons of milk, sides of 
meat, and bales of cotton are the cheapest 
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and most effective munitions that can be 
used here at home and in the worldwide 
fight to strengthen freedom against the open 
and concealed attempts at totalitarian infil- 
tration, subversion, and aggression. 
Sincerely yours, 
WALTER P. REUTHER, 
President, 


Newspapers Hide Their Mooching on 
Uncle Sam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, when American farmers re- 
ceive a subsidy to support their falling 
prices, the world knows about the sub- 
sidy. In fact, farmers are openly and 
subtly lambasted from one end of the 
country to the other for accepting sup- 
port prices. 

However, when industry and business 
is the recipient of a subsidy in one guise 
or another, the public is not so well in- 
formed about these handouts. 

This point is clearly illustrated in an 
editorial of the Madison (Wis.) Capital 
Times for January 20. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including this editorial which reads 
as follows: 


Newsparess Hrn Turm MOOCHING on 
Uncie Sam 


American newspaper editors are a bunch of 
happy warriors when they take out after subs 
sidies paid to farmers by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. They print slanted news stories, 
cartoons, and editorials designed to picture 
the farmer as a blue-ribbon moocher at the 
public trough. 

What these papers are careful to suppress 
is the fact that they themselves are dipping 
into the Federal for one of the 
fattest subsidies handed out by the Govern- 
ment—the second class mailing privilege. In 
1952 it cost the taxpayers $242 million to 
subsidize mailing of the publications in this 
country. 

An excellent clinical study of how the 
newspapers treat the news about their own 
special privileges was provided this week 
when an advisory council to the Senate Post 
Office Committee submitted its report on 
what to do about the Post Office Department 
deficit. 

The council ts composed largely of people 
who are engaged in business enterprises that 
benefit from the mailing subsidies—pub- 
lishers, mail order house executives, and 
others. Quite naturally the report Ignores 
the major cause of the deficit—the subsidy 
to the press. It recommends some house- 
keeping reforms that would result in savings 
and suggests that first-class mail bear the 
brunt of any increases in postal rates, This 
means, of course, that the average citizen 
who mails letters would carry the cost, 

Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield 
has taken a courageous position on this issue. 
He has recommended that the free-loaders 
in the publication fleld accept an increase to 
make up the deficit, pointing out that letter 
mail shows a profit now while the big losses 
are in the mailing of publications. 

This is the real issue between Summerfield 
and the council. But you would never know 
it from reading the stories in Tuesday's pa- 
pers about the council's report. 
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When the report came out, it was promptly 
denounced by the Postmaster General as 
ridiculous and the product of fallacious rea- 
soning. 

Summerfield said that his Department 
would submit its own recommendations to 
the Senate on what to do about the postal 
deficit, 

Eut the public was carefully shielded from 
the Postmaster General's views by the press. 
With few exceptions the radio commentators 
locked the other way. They have a profes- 
sional interest to protect. 

Tuesday morning’s Milwaukee Sentinel 
had a long story on the council's report. But 
it failed to mention Summerfield’s denunci- 
ation of the report. Down deep in the story 
on page 2 of the first section is carried a 
paragraph saying, “The Post Office Depart- 
ment has contended that letter mall shows 
a profit, but that newspapers and magazines 
(second class), advertising circulars (third 
class), and parcel post (fourth class), are 
Yesvonsible for the agency's big deficit.” 

The Chicago Tribune, which thinks that 
even Secretary of Agriculture Benson's pro- 
gram is too generous for the farmers and 
which says that farmers show lack of charac- 
ter and intelligence by accepting Govern- 
ment subsidies, ran a story on the council's 
report on page 1 of its second section. But 
it, too, ignored Summerfleld's blast at the 
council. 

On page 8, the Chicago Sun-Times devoted 
2 paragraphs to the report, saying that a 
twice-a-day delivery had been recommended, 
but mentioning nothing about Summerfield. 

The Wisconsin State Journal was more 
honest. It put Summerfield In the head on 
the front page story and carried his picture, 
It devoted 2 paragraphs of the 7-paragraph 
story to Summerfield, but there was no men- 
tion of the fundamental dispute between 
the Cabinet member and the council. 

But all these papers gave great prominence 
to Secretary of Agriculture Benson's testi- 
mony on Monday warning against a revoit of 
city dwellers if farmers continued to get high 
rigid price supports for their products. 


Another Weapon for the Government’s 
Anticrime Arsenal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
7404 introduced January 20, 1954, is a 
bill which would give the Federal Gov- 
ernment a right of appeal in criminal 
prosecutions after the court has knocked 
out evidence on which the Government 
relies. 

This is a part of the crime legislation 
program in which the section of criminal 
law of the American Bar Association is 
deeply interested. 

It is a very dangerous mistake for us 
to go on ignoring the challenges of big- 
time crime and criminal activity, which 
affect every community in our land. 

This bill only has 18 words but it packs 
a wallop against the criminals. What 
it does is to plug an important loophole 
through which guilty defendants are 
now escaping. In some types of crim- 
inal prosecutions, such as narcotics and 
stolen property cases, the Government 
must depend almost entirely on evidence 
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seized at the time of the arrest to win a 
conviction. If the defense succeeds in 
obtaining a pretrial order to suppress 
such evidence, there is no point in going 
ahead with the trial for all practical pur- 
poses. The case is lost before it even 
begins. At present, the Government has 
no appeal from this. 

H. R. 7404 would permit such appeals. 
It would thus help save many prosecu- 
tions which are now lost by the Govern- 
ment on technicalities without ever 
reaching a trial on the merits. 

The last phrase, “when the defendant 
has not been put in jeopardy” is neces- 
sary to avoid a constitutional dificulty— 
for the Government cannot appeal from 
an acquittal, once the trial has com- 
menced. 

A copy of the bill is attached: 


A bill to amend section 3731 of title 18 of 
the United States Code relating to appeals 
by the United States 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 3731 of 

title 18 of the United States Code is amended 

by inserting after the fifth paragraph of 
such section (relating to appenl by the 

United States from the district courts to a 

court of appeals) the following new para- 

graph: 

“From a decision sustaining a motion to 
suppress evidence, when the defendant has 
not been put in Jeopardy.” 


Third Set of Remarks on George Delaney’s 
Presentations on ILO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, on two 
recent occasions I have presented to the 
House arguments in defense of United 
States participation in the activities of 
the International Labor Organization 
and in opposition to the misleading cam- 
paign waged by its opponents. I now 
propose to insert a third statement in 
the Recorp with regard to the ILO, as 
presented to the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary in its consideration of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1, the Bricker 
amendment. This statement was also 
prepared by Mr. George P. Delaney, in- 
ternational representative of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and labor 
member of the ILO representing the 
United States, 


In this statement Mr. Delaney deals 
with charges that the ILO has acted 
outside its proper scope in considering 
problems relating to employees’ social 
welfare and security. He also refutes the 
allegation that the organization is 
“socialistically” controlled through a 
coalition of worker and government 
members. By citing the actual record of 
votes on issues and conventions in ILO 
proceedings the statement clearly dem- 
onstrates that the charge, as repeated 
in an article recently inserted in the 
Recor, is built up out of whole cloth. 

Mr. Speaker, my purpose in presenting 
this series of articles on the ILO is to 
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clear away any misconceptions which 
may exist in the minds of my colleagues 
as a result of the false and tricky prop- 
aganda to which they have been sub- 
jected. It is my firm conviction that 
not only labor, but industry in the 
United States has benefited substantial- 
ly from the workings of the ILO. The 
accomplishments of the organization in 
improving working conditions and rais- 
ing pay levels abroad have done and will 
do much to create new markets and to 
reduce competition from the products of 
underpaid labor abroad. For the United 
States to weaken its support of the ILO 
would be more than a denial of the 
humanitarian principles which the or- 
ganization has supported since it was 
founded in 1919. It would work prac- 
tical damage to United States industry 
in maintaining our foreign trade posi- 
tion, a matter of much concern to the 
Congress and American industry and 
labor today. 

The statement follows: 

I appreciate very much this opportunity 
to appear before your committee to supple- 
ment the statement which I submitted on 
February 25. A meeting in Geneva of the 
Governing Body of the International Labor 
Organization, where—in my capacity as @ 
worker member—my attendance was re- 
quired, made it impossible for me to appear 
personally at that time. 

Since my return, I have had the oppor- 
tunity to study some of the other statements 
submitted to this committee, particularly 
those which relate to the manner in which 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 bears upon the 
work of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. I have been very much disturbed by 
certain allegations made here by employer 
representatives, and consider it my duty to 
do what I can to correct some of the serious 
errors of fact contained in their representa- 
tions on this issue. I should like, therefore, 
at this time to supplement my previous 
statement with some further observations 
concerning the role and function of the ILO, 
as I understand that role and function. 

It has been alleged, by Mr. McGrath, that 
the ILO today presents, and I quote, a “grow- 
ing threat of the use of treaties as a means 
of transferring legislative authority over our 
domestic affairs from our own lawmaking 
bodies to an international agency.” This 
statement has no foundation in fact. The 
ILO exercises no “legislative authority“ 
whatecever. It has no power over the do- 
mestic or international affairs of any nation. 
and there is no threat that any of this oF 
any other nation’s sovereignty will be “transe 
ferred” to that agency. 

The ability of the ILO to Influence the 
policies of its member nations depends en- 
tirely upon persuasion and the inherent vir- 
tues of the proposed standards drafted at 
International Labor Conferences, as the gov- 
ernments of the member nations view those 
virtues when they are submitted for thelr 
mature consideration. 

The ILO is not in any sense a legislative 
agency or parliamentary body. It is a world 
forum of opinion, totally lacking any power 
of compulsion or coercion, The votes of dele- 
gates and the standards adopted at the an- 
nual conferences are in no way binding upon 
governments. If there is any threat of leg- 
islation in the domestic field, it lies at home, 
in the character and composition of our Gov- 
ernment, where the sovereign power lies 
where the final decision must be made, and 
not in Geneva, where there Is no power to 
legislate. 

The charge has becn made that in recent 
years the ILO has gone far beyond its original 
purpose and has taken action in new arenas 
which are outside its proper scope. Everyone 
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is, of course, entitled to his own opinion and 
interpretation as to just what matters are 
within the legitimate concern of the ILO. 
But I submit that if all of the items referred 
to In Mr. McGrath's testimony are to be re- 
Barded as outside these limits, then there 
would be very little left of any real impor- 
tance or mutual interest to labor, manage- 
ment. and governments for that Organization 
to discuss. And I further deny that these 
items represent any new departure from 
established practice or an unwarranted ex- 
Pansion into new and hitherto unexplored 
fields. 

Employer representatives have alleged, for 
example, that the adoption of a convention 
relating to social security matters involves a 
radical new departure from past precedents. 
This is not true. The subject of social secu- 
tity is not new to the ILO. Since its incep- 
tion the ILO has dealt specifically and at 
length with many questions in this field, In 
1925, it adopted two workmen's compensa- 
tion conventions dealing with accidents and 
Occupational diseases; in 1924, it adopted a 
Convention relating to sickness insurance, 
and in 1933 it adopted three separate con- 
ventions in the fields of old-age insurance, 
Survivors insurance, and invalidity insurance. 
The new social security convention was for- 
mulated because, in view of the number of 
Such standards that had been adopted on 
the subject over the past 30 years, the gov- 
erning body of the ILO decided that it would 
be advisable to review the field as a whole 
in order to correlate and modernize the vari- 
dus separate standards. 

Furthermore, it is dificult for me to un- 
derstand how this convention has any real 

ing upon the resolution before this com- 
mittee, or to any dangers which that reso- 
lution seeks to safeguard our established 
Processes against. It would give the Fed- 
eral Government no legislative powers that 
it does not now possess. Insofar as it may 
be appropriate for Federal action, it is not 
Self-executing; it would require not only rat- 
ification by a two-thirds majority of the 
Senate, but the enactment of implementing 
legislation by both Houses. I submit that 
this is a more difficult hurdle than that 
Which would be faced by a social security 
or health insurance bill introduced in Con- 
Bress in the ordinary manner. And, insofar 
as the subject matter of this convention is 
deemed appropriate for State action, it will 
Not be subject to ratification or Federal leg- 
islation, but will be forwarded to the States 
Tor such action as they may see fit to take 
Of their own free wills. What precisely is 
there to fear in this procedure, and how does 
it relate to the substance of the pending 
resolution? 

Witnesses have come before the committee, 
in support of Senate Joint Resolution 1; 
with horror stories of one sort or another, 
about the International Labor Organization. 
Their testimony has relied heavily upon mis- 
representation and distortion, and has 
ignored the essential facts about the ILO— 
facts which show that, far from being a 
Case in support of the resolution, the ILO 
and its procedures provide a good example 
of why the resolution is neither necessary 
nor desirable, 

The rights of the individual States cer- 
tainly have nothing to fear from the ILO. 
It is the only major international organiza- 
tion whose charter at the present time recog- 
nizes the Federal-State relationship exist- 
ing in member States having a Federal type 
of government. The ILO constitution spe- 
Cifically provides that the government of 
Such nations shall itself decide whether a 
Convention is appropriate under its consti- 
tutional system for Federal action or whether 
it is appropriate, in whole or in part, for ac- 
tion by the constituent States. 

Only m the former case, where States’ 
rights are not involved, is the possibility of 
Tatification considered. Consequently, our 
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Pederal-State relationships are fully pro- 
tected. 

Furthermore, very few ILO conventions are 
self-executing. Even if ratified, their imple- 
mentation would require legislative enact- 
ments by both Houses of Congress in the 
usual manner. Only in rare cases would ac- 
tion by the Senate alone give effect to ILO 
conventions in this country—and if, in those 
few cases, the subject matter happens to be 
objectionable, the Senate has in its hands a 
very simple remedy. One-third of the Sen- 
ate present, plus one, can kill a convention 
completely. The very small number of con- 
ventions which this country has ratified does 
not appear to give evidence of any danger 
that they may be slipped through wholesale, 
while the Senate is napping. It would be 
much easier to slip a camel through the eye 
of a needle. 

Mr. McGrath has made a statement before 
your committee that completely misrepre- 
sents the position taken by labor and gov- 
ernment representatives at the International 
Labor Conference as regards the Maternity 
Protection Convention. The issue was stated 
as one of whether or not employers should be 
allowed to provide maternity benefits to their 
female employees, and it was further stated 
that Government and labor representatives 
took a position in opposition to this. Lib- 
erties were even taken with the English lan- 
guage, when this employer representative as- 
serted that a clause in the convention, which 
states that the employer shall not “be indi- 
vidually liable for the cost of such benefits,” 
meant that employers would not be permit- 
ted to provide such benefits, either on their 
own volition or through collective bargain- 
ing, no matter how anxious they might be 
to do this, I submit to you that this a com- 
plete misstatement of fact and of the intent 
and effect of the convention. To me, and I 
believe to most people, there is a world of 
difference between the term “shall not be 
lable” and the term "shall not be permitted.” 
I assure you that if I for one moment thought 
that this clause would outlaw arrangements 
made through collective bargaining or would 
prohibit employers from paying out as much 
in the way of benefits to their employees as 
their hearts desire, I not only would never 
have voted for it—I would have vigorously 
opposed it. And I believe that I understand 
the English language and the purpose and 
intent of the conference in approving this 
convention fully as well as does Mr. McGrath. 

I do not believe that employers should be 
made legally liabie for the payment of ma- 
ternity benefits out of their own funds, and 
I believe that most employers would agree 
that stich an approach would constitute an 
“undesirable practice.” This was the basic 
issue involved in that phase of the discus- 
sion of the convention, and not whether an 
employer should be allowed to pay such ben- 
efits if he chose or could be persuaded to 
do so. I assure you that I, and every other 
sincere and conscientious delegate to the 
ILO, would be only too happy at the display 
of such humanitarian considerations on 
the part of employers. I only wish that such 
an attitude and such a willingness to meet 
this real human need was more prevalent— 
in actual practice as well as in pious phrases 
among the employers of the world. 

But here again, after all is sald and done 
and regardless of the merits of the content 
of the convention, it Is hardly an appropriate 
ease in point in support of the resolution 
before your committee. It is not self-execut- 
ing, and simple ratification by the Senate 
would not put it into effect. Implementing 
legislation by both Houses of Congress would 
be required. 

Similarly, Mr. McGrath referred to a num- 
ber of ILO recommendations and resolu- 
tions in support of his position in favor of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1. For the purposes 
of the issue which your committee is now 
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considering, the treaty power of the Govern- 
ment under the Constitution, these recom- 
mendations and resolutions are entirely with 
mendations and resolutions are entirely 
without bearing, for they have no status 
as treatles—proposed, suggested, or other- 
wise—and they are not subject to ratifica- 
tion. It is difficult to understand why the 
employer spokesman should have chosen to 
Inject them into these hearings, unless it 
was for the purpose of making an Irrelevant 
emotional appeal, 

Now, sweeping allegations have been made 
to the effect that the International Labor 
Organization is a hotbed of socialism, and 
that it is dominated and controlled by a 
Socialist government-labor coalition, bent 
upon forcing Socialist programs upon the 
United States. One might reasonably ex- 
pect, in view of the very loose usage which 
has been given to the term “socialistic” in 
recent years, that anyone sincerely interested 
in establishing an honest case to this effect 
would accompany such a charge with his own 
particular definition of the term. Otherwise 
it becomes virtually impossible to check 
these charges against the actual facts, in 
order to determine what specific merit, Lf 
any, attaches to them. 

Certainly any blanket assertion that most 
of the member governments are socialistic 
in character should be called to account, 
before any serious credence is given to any 
arguments which proceed from such a prem- 
ise. What are these socialist states? Does 
the term apply to the Conservative govern- 
ment of Winston Churchill in Great Britain— 
or to Australia, Belgium, Canada, Chile, Cuba, 
Ethiopia, France, Italy, Liberia, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Peru, the Philippines, 
Switzerland, Turkey, South Africa, or in one 
sweeping characterization, equally and in like 
degree to all the rest of the 66 member 
nations, save for the United States? 

To some persons, any proposition which 
looks in the direction of the social or eco- 
nomic improvement of the conditions of life 
and labor is socialistic. If this is the defini- 
tion that is to be employed in this instance, 
then I suppose the ILO must plead guilty, 
tor that is the purpose of it. 

But that is not what I understand by the 
term “socialism.” In the most generally ac- 
cepted usage of the term it applies, I believe, 
to an economic and political system in which 
the tools and facilities of production and 
distribution are predominantly under some 
form of public ownership and direction. Far 
from being in the majority, the member 
nations which could, by any reasonable 
stretch of the imagination, be regarded as 
conforming to that description constitute a 
very small minority, and might themselves 
be described as islands in a sea of free enter- 
prise governments, 

The large majority of the nations partici- 
pating in the ILO are, allowing for variations 
in economic conditions and stages of indus- 
trial and political development, predomi- 
nantly free enterprise in character, with pro- 
duction and distribution carried on, for the 
most part, under private auspices. And the 
political trend, if there is one in most 
countries in recent years has been in favor 
of governments of a more conservative 
character. 

In fact, the very basis of the International 
Labor Organization rests upon the assump- 
tion that private enterprise economies, free 
societies, and democratic systems of govern- 
ment will survive and retain their essential 
character. Otherwise the instrument of tri- 
partitism would be pointless. 

There would obviously be no place for an 
organization like the ILO among nations in 
which all sectors of the economy were sub- 
ject to government control or domination. 
Delegates from such a nation, whether they 
professed to represent government workers 
or employers would all in fact be minions of 
their government, and they would have no 
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use for a body which undertook to speak for 
freedom of association, 

This has been most clearly demonstrated 
by the manner in which the Iron Curtain 
states have attacked the ILO, because of its 
anti-Communist character, as a too] of mo- 
nopoly capitalism, and have sought to dis- 
rupt its procedures. The Communist satel- 
lite states which belong to the organization 
are there solely for the purpose of propa- 
ganda and obstruction. 

Employer representatives have further as- 
serted before this committee that the em- 
ployer point of view has no opportunity to 
make its weight feit in the ILO because of an 
alleged pattern of voting under which em- 
ployer delegates are invariably voted down 
by a government-labor coalition. One em- 
ployer spokesman whom you haye heard 
stated this, as follows, and I quote: 

“Since, in ILO voting, government has 2 
votes, labor has 1 vote, and employers 1 vote, 
employers were always voted down 3 to 1, 
On almost all of these proposed International 
socialistic laws, the United States delegation 
as a body voted 3 in favor as compared to 1 
against.” 


This employer allegation is simply not a 
true representation of the facts, as those 
facts stand on the record. Suppose we con- 
eider that record for a moment, 

Since the entrance of the United States 
into the Lo in August of 1934, American 
employers haye participated in all the 
tripartite meetings attended by the United 
States, have always been elected by the em- 
ployer group at the conference as one of the 
8 employer members on the governing body, 
and have supported most of the decisions 
taken at those meetings. Employer dele- 
gates, for example, have voted for 31 of the 
59 conventions adopted since 1934. 

In the employer testimony to which I 
referred, a list of conventions which this 
gentleman professed to regard as covering 
matters which did not properly belong with- 
in the scope of ILO, and which he, there- 
fore—by inference, at least—condemns, was 
presented. What was not presented to you 
at that time was the most insignificant fact 
that American employer delegates voted in 
favor of most of these conventions at the 
International Labor Conferences at which 
they were adopted. 

This still does not show the full picture. 
Equally, if not more important, are the votes 
taken in committee or plenary sittings con- 
cerning decisions on matters of substance 
to be included or excluded from the stand- 
ards. 

For example, a tabulation of committee 
votes on the controversial social-security 
item at the 1952 conference shows that when 
the United States delegation vote was divided 
between votes for and against, the Govern- 
ment's coincided with that of the worker 40 
times and with that of the employer 35 times. 
This certainly would not support any charge 
of undue bias on the part of Government 
delegates in favor of the worker position and 
against employers, nor does it indicate any 
impotence on the part of employers in the 
ILO. The final vote on the adoption of the 
convention, however, shows the United States 
employer voting against, with the worker and 
Government voting for. 

While on this subject, in all fairness to the 
Government representatives to the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, another erroneous 
implication left by employer testimony 
should be cleared up. Throughout the dis- 
cussions on the soclal-security convention, 
the American Government delegation took a 
position against and voted against the pro- 
posal that voluntary insurance must be sub- 
sidized by the Government in order to qual- 
ify as meeting the standards of the conyen- 
tion. As a result, under the revised draft 
which was finally adopted, voluntary Insur- 
ance without any subsidy can be regarded as 
a measure in fulfillment of the terms of the 
convention, 
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Of course, the existence of a need for the 
improvement of any labor standard tends to 
be a much more controversial matter in the 
minds of employers than among workers or 
almost any other group. Employer delegates 
are naturally under greater pressure to reg- 
ister at least a record dissent on any formal 
vote. It is, therefore, quite remarkable and 
a testament to the reasonableness and mod- 
eration of the ILO approach, that in 82 out 
of 59 final record yotes on conventions since 
the United States entered the ILO, the 3 
groups in the American delegation were 
unanimous, 

In closing, let me merely state that the 
American Federation of Labor does not look 
upon the ILO as an avenue for the attain- 
ment of any domestic legislative program 
that we cannot achieve in the ordinary way. 
To imply that such is our design, hope, or 
intent is to insult our intelligence and com- 
mon sense, for it should be obvious to any- 
one who gives the matter any serious con- 
sideration that any measure for which we 
could not secure a favorable, simple majority 
in both House and Senate we could never 
hope to secure through a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate alone. So that, even if we were 
interested in such an approach—which we 
are not—it would not, as a practical matter, 
be open to us. 

We view the ILO primarily as a means 
through which we can lend our constructive 
support to the efforts of other nations to 
elevate their own standards, through meth- 
ods of their own free choice, to a more de- 
cent and humane level. Any failure on their 
part to accomplish this will injure not only 
their own workers, but the competitive posi- 
tion of the United States in the world econ- 
omy, as well. 

It is contradictory and inconsistent for 
any person to employ the cheap foreign labor 
argument to advocate higher tariffs on im- 
ported goods, and yet to oppose the efforts 
of other nations, with the aid of the ILO, 
to bring their labor standards up to a level 
approaching our own. Continued active 
support of the ILO is the only positive and 
constructive approach to this real problem. 
It is the approach which we of the American 
Federation of Labor endorse and prefer. 


Up-to-Date Picture of Calumet-Sag 
Waterway 
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HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
an article in the December 1953 issue of 
Marine News, by William W. Huggett, 
president of the North Pier Terminal Co., 
chairman of the Chicago Regional Port 
District Board, and director and member 
of the executive committee of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association. The article, 
which is entitled “The Billion-Dollar 
Mile—and Sixteen Sad Ones,” presents 
the up-to-date situation as regards the 
Lake Calumet-Sag development, con- 
cerning which I have spoken so often 
during my years of service in this Cham- 
ber. Mr. Huggett's authorative and 
illuminating article, which follows, mer- 
its the careful reading and serious con- 
sideration of my colleagues on both sides 
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of the aisle and from all sections of the 
Nation. 

To the man who wishes to get some idea 
of the potentials of Chicago as a great In- 
land port, I would say, “Take a trip to Calu- 
met.” Here, where the Great Lakes ship- 
ping enters the Calumet River, is a spectacle 
calculated to impress the observer with the 
vigor and vitality of this city of ours—for 
here has arisen what is possibly the heaviest 
concentration of industry to be found in any 
comparable area in the Midwest. 

Taking justified poetic license, folks call 
this Industrial strip the billion-dollar mile. 
Dominated by the huge plant of Republic 
Steel with its furnaces capable of turning 
out 1,500 tons of steel a day, this golden 
mile is something to stir, even awe the be- 
holder. For here we have the steel and iron 
plants and allied industries. Here in a huge 
grain elevator and soybean-processing plant 
we have the biggest operation of its kind in 
the world. 

Along this strip lie the huge ore boats and 
tankers from the Great Lakes shipping lanes. 
Here are tied up the oceangoing carriers that 
load and unload after traversing the St. 
Lawrence canals and the lakes. 

But, unfortunately, I could not advise the 
visitor to probe too far inland. For, if he 
did, he would find as weird a set of contrast- 
ing conditions as he could find anywhere in 
the United States. Leaving the amazing 
spectacle of the billion-dollar mile behind 
him, he would find a situation that would 
so completely baffe him as to ralse in his 
mind the wonder if perhaps we in Chicago 
were not quite as bright as we have been 
reputed to be. No one could blame the man 
who arrived at such a conclusion, for cer- 
tainly all evidence exists to justify it. 

Leaving the magnificent billion-dollar 
mile the visitor would enter the Calumet- 
Sag Channel. There he would be facing the 
potential link between the huge industrial 
concentration at Calumet and the inland 
sources of raw materials upon which this 
industrial giant must draw. He would never 
guess this to be the fact as he traversed the 
narrow, winding stretches of our 16 sad miles 
of ineptitude as they crawl under low 
bridges, pass through the obsolete and 
crumbling installation that can only be 
called a lock by one with a large bump of 
tolerance. 

Along this twisting, narrow, shallow chan- 
nel, barge operators by superhuman efforts 
push about 4 million tons of freight a year. 
The most conservative estimate by Army 
engineers is an immediate 18 million tons 
when the channel is made adequate for cur- 
rent needs. 

To anyone who is familiar with the situa- 
tion the contrast is a disheartening one, for 
along the strip of the Calumet River where 
the passage from Lake Michigan is adequate 
has arisen the industrial giant thet looms s0 
largely on the Chicago scene. Leaving the 
shadow of the towering mills and elevators 
one leaves all sense of activity, progress, and 
growth. The prospect along the Cal-Sag 
Channel is as sad as the 16 miles themeelves, 
for here the silence is unbroken by sound 
or motion. On either side of the channel 
stretches a Jungle of scrub oak, golden rod, 
and marijuana. In this stretch of ineptitude 
we have one of the worst bottlenecks existing 
anywhere on any transportation line in the 
Nation. 

The situation is almost unbelievable in 
view of the historic significance of this chan- 
nel's location, for this stretch of meandering 
and crippling channel lies squarely on the 
strip of land between the Great Lakes and the 
greatest inland waterway system on earth, 
a system that veins the incalculably rich 
Mississippi Valley that lies between the two 
great continental mountain chains. Along 
this system of waterways has arisen the 
greatest industrial empire In the world. 
That industrial empire has arisen because of 
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Water, water for the insatiable appetite of 
industry and water to move bulk freight via 
the lowest cost system of transportation in 
existence. 

And at the head of that system stands 
Chicago, acknowledged capital city of the 
whole vast empire, attempting to link the 
Mighty system of inland waterways to the 

ng Great Lakes with that apology for 
a channel, the Cal-Sag. The situation is 
Teally one to make all of us wonder if we 
are as bright and as forward-looking as we 
have always prided ourselves on being. 

One of the strangest things about the 
Whole situation is that it is absolutely, inex- 
cusably wrong, not merely from a commercial 
and industrial standpoint but also from a 
purely historical one. Every thinking man, 
from the time of the explorer, LaSalle, to the 
present day industrialist, has always per- 
celved clearly the unique position of Chicago 
4s a key transportation center. Here, at the 
southernmost extremity of the great inland 
seas, Chicago sits on a narrow strip of land 
that separates the shipping of these seas 
from the natural inland waterway system 
that leads to the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Oceans beyond. 

Everyone from LaSalle down to the present 
time bas always envisioned that strip of land 
as properly canalized to allow for the full, 
untrammeled flow of water-borne traffic that 
the situation made not only possible but 
inevitable. 

That strip of land had to be canalized, 
Early in her history as a great city, Chicago 
realized that this had to be done if the city 
were to continue to grow. Just as this nar- 
Tow strip ot land on which she stood impeded 
the natural flow of traffic so it threatened 
to pollute and poison the city. Chicago had 
to stop the flow of sewage into the lake from 
which the city drew its drinking water. To 
do this the city cut through the strip of 
land, reversing the flow of the Chicago River, 
thus protecting the water of the lakes by 
diverting the flow of sewage inland. 

It is rather indicative of the vision of the 
city fathers that when the canal was dug it 
Was named The Chicago Sanitary and Ship 
Canal. While the sanitation problem made 
the canal a must those who dug it were fully 
aware that a ship channel was almost as 
Vitally necessary as was the sewage canal. 

Later, when the present Calumet-Sag 
Channel was put through, the same drive of 
necessity governed. However, this channel, 
since it did not cut through the heart of a 
great modern city, was the logical one to be- 
Come the vital link between the Lakes and 
the inland waterway system. There can be 
ho doubt that this knowledge at least partly 
motivated the great industrial growth at the 
mouth of the Calumet River. 

The amazing part of the whole story is 
that for more than 30 years everyone having 
anything to do with the situation has been 
fully aware that in the Cal-Sag Channel we 
have bad a bottleneck that must be elimi- 
nated if Chicago were to realize its full po- 
tentials of growth. Every report on the 
channel turned in by the Corps of Engineers 
has strongly advocated the modernization of 
the channel. When it was brought before 
Congress the yalidity of the need was again 
recognized. In 1946, Congress formally 
authorized the project. Unfortunately no 
One in Congress or out of it seems to have 
exerted himself to the point of demanding 
that this absolutely necessary job be done. 
For instance, after authorizing the work, 
Congress never did get around to allocating 
funds for the project. 

Because of this, the whole project stayed 
in the realm of a dream on drawing boards 
that continued to gather dust over the years. 
However, a ray of hopeful light has at last 
been directed to this stepchild of the water- 
Ways. This year the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
Clation, an’ organization representing agri- 
culture, industry, finance, and labor through- 
Out the Mississippi Valley, began to turn the 
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searchlight of honest publicity upon this 
almost moribund project. 

It should be noted at this point that, as 
far as the Cal-Sag project was concerned, the 
Mississippi Valley Association, up to this 
time, had not shown what could be called 
aggressive leadership. But, this year, realiz- 
ing the critical nature of the problem facing 
our inland waterways, the association sought 
to get an outstanding personality to enter 
the picture and supply the dynamic leader- 
ship and organizational ability which the sit- 
uation demanded. This organizational re- 
awakening was brought about by the ap- 
pointment of Anthony G. Allison as special 
assistant to the President. The task assigned 
to Mr. Allison was that of revitalizing the 
whole program of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation. The Cal-Sag project, quite natural- 
ly, became the first definite step to be taken 
in the broad, overall program. Almost imme- 
diately the effect of this move was felt 
throughout the Mississippi Valley area in the 
ensuing dynamic action and organizational 
results. 

In the past many Chicago civic and busi- 
ness organizations, while interested in the 
Cal-Sag, had each gone its separate way and 
followed its own necessarily limited program. 
One of the first moves made by the new 
leadership was that of harmonizing all other 
organizations under the banner of a single 
program, The second major step was that 
of creating a Chicago committee of outstand- 
ing business and labor leaders. This com- 
mittee was formed to give meaning and sub- 
stance, first to the Cal-Sag project, and, sec- 
ond, to the overall constructive program of 
the association. 

Nothing quite comparable to the Cal-Sag 
campaign has ever struck Chitago. Public 
as well as official reaction was instantaneous. 
The press, for instance, received the story, 
not as a local one but as one having real na- 
tional significance. 

In view of the discussion that has been 
aroused by the current campaign, let us take 
a look at the whole situation. Let us con- 
sider for a moment the “billion-dollar mile“ 
of Calumet, and what it means to industry, 
finance, labor, and everyone involved. 

To repeat, the carriers of the Great Lakes 
and from the Atlantic now tle up at the 
docks and piers in the shadow of the great 
mills and elevators. These carriers bring in 
the vast flow of iron ore and other raw ma- 
terials necded to keep the industrial mae 
chine in production even as other such 
earricrs take to the Lakes with their cargoes 
of finished products, and even as the vol- 
ume of freight hauled by the railroads con- 
tinues to mount. 

But railroads and lake shipping constitute 
only part of the story. For, inland from 
this “billion-dollar mile,” lie other raw ma- 
terials just as essential to efficient produc- 
tion, Inland lies the coal, limestone, oil, 
sulfur, chemicals, and the long list of raw 
materials that are essential to industry. 
These are the raw materials which should 
reach the “billion-dollar mile” via the sys- 
tem of inland waterways. 

Much of these raw materials reach it to- 
day via the antiquated Cal-Sag—but the 
handicaps imposed upon barge operators 
and towboat men are almost insuperabie. 
Back along the inland waterways move the 
new units of transportation that have taken 
over during the past few years. Wherever 
freight moves on the inland waterways these 
units do the moving. These are the huge 
integrated tows of multi-thousand-ton loads 
pushed by the powerful, efficient diesel tow- 
boats. These are the units that have made 
of our inland waterways the most efficient 
carriers of bulk freight, such as coal, ore, 
grain and similar raw materials. 

But the Cal-Sag Channel lies in its shal- 
low and narrow length as a bar to sound 
operations. Approaching the Cal-Sag ef- 
ficiency ceases. The big diesel towboats halt 
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at the entrance to this channel. Tows have 
to be broken up and taken over by smaller 
towboats. Loads have to be inefficiently 
made up to meet the handicaps laid down 
by this miserable channel. It has even been 
necessary to develop and build a new type 
of towboat, one with a collapsible pilot 
house, to allow passage under antiquated 
bridges that also govern the height of load- 
ing on barges. 

Any money spent on the modernization 
of this channel to allow the efficient tows 
to continue an uninterrupted journey from 
the sources of raw materials to the consum- 
ing industries would be money placed in 
the soundest kind of investment. 

However, the huge savings possible in more 
efficient handling of freight, and the result- 
ant rise in volume cerried, is but part of the 
story. With the modernization of the Cal- 
Sag an even greater possibility of profit to 
the whole Chicago area immediately becomes 
inescapably apparent. We are talking now 
of the jungle of scrub oak, goldenrod, and 
marihuana that now lines the inept length of 
the Cal-Sag. This situation exists because 
of the condition of this neglected channel 
and will vanish when the condition has been 
removed, 

The “billion-dollar mile” of Calumet didn't 
just grow by happenchance. It arose because 
there existed a proper channel for the move- 
ment of waterborne freight carriers. This 
industrial concentration grew inland just 
as far as this improvement allowed it to 
grow. And the growth stopped where the 
waterway improvements stopped. 

The possibilities of the future along a 
modernized Cal-Sag are obvious. Along the 
weed-infested and idle banks of the present 
channel lie some 3,000 acres awaiting indus- 
trial development. They happen to form the 
one logical and unequaled area for indus- 
trial expansion within the Chicago area. No 
comparable acreage exists anywhere within 
the congested metropolitan area. And it lies 
there today, empty, a jungle of noxious 
growth simply because the present inade- 
quate Cal-Sag Channel lies as a barrier to 
any industrial growth. 

The rather amazing part of the present 
wide public demand for action on the Cal- 
Sag is that this is not, as too many people 
have believed, an issue that is purely local, 
for as the demand for action grows it be- 
comes apparent that many people are in- 
terested. Men and industries all along the 
system of inland waterways, from the head- 
waters of the Missouri to the gulf ports of 
Mobile and New Orleans and the great in- 
land port of Houston, are uniting in the de- 
mand that the disgraceful Cal-Sag Channel 
be put right. 

This is so because the Cal-Sag is some- 
thing more than a mere hindrance to Chi- 
cago's industrial development. The present 
Cal-Sag Channel is a transportation bottle- 
neck that affects every carrier, every indus- 
try, every producer and consumer through- 
out the great midcontinent area. For this 
is the area of which Chicago is the natural 
capital and the connecting link between all 
sections and trade areas. As long as the 
Cal-Sag Channel lies in its present paralyz- 
ing and restricting condition the whole mid- 
continent area feels the effect of it in indus- 
trial and transportation activities. 

This is so because the shipper of sulfur 
from the Gulf of Mexico is vitally concerned 
with delivering his vital mineral to the steel 
industry of the Chicago area and beyond 
to the other industries that must have sul- 
fur all around the Great Lakes. Through- 
out the midcontinent area the large coal 
producers, quarry owners, refiners, as well as 
all the heavy industries are affected by a 
bottleneck that lies squarely athwart the 
system by which and upon which they have 
grown in efficiency and prosperity. 

The project of modernizing the Cal-Sag 
Channel is today a “must.” We cannot al- 
low it to exist in its present deplorable con- 
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dition and expect to see continucd industrial 
expansion and growth of trade and com- 
merce in the midcontinent area. Of all 
the major challenges that face us in this area 
today, the Cal-Sag Channel rates at the top 
of the list. The money needed to carry 
through the Cal-Sag project becomes insig- 
nificant when we balance this cost against 
the benefits that will accrue to the whole 
Nation, 

In this respect, it might be well to point 
out that national defense still remains the 
predominant consideration throughout in- 
dustry. Our inland waterways have baled 
the Nation out of transportation emergen- 
cles in two world wars. This system of 
waterways ls as necessary today as it was 
when it was moving the vast freight tonnages 
of World War II when no other agency 
could have moved them. Should we be- 
come involved in still another war, this one 
most certainly a real struggle for survival, 
our inland waterways system could spell 
the difference between victory and defeat, 
And on the whole of this critical and vital 
system there is no more immediate and press- 
ing problem than that which exists in the 
Cal-Sag Channel. 


Salaries of Post Office Employees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from the Honorable Martin H. Kennelly, 
mayor of the city of Chicago, Hl., with 
the accompanying resolution adopted by 
the city council, urging favorable con- 
sideration for an increase in the salaries 
of the post office employees. 


I have long been an advocate for an 
increase in the salary of these loyal 
workers. They are a deserving group of 
people and should receive immediate re- 
lief under House bill 2344. 

The matters referred to follow: 
OFFICE or THE MAYOR, CITY OF CHICAGO, 

January 21, 1954. 
Hon. THomas S. GORDON, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: At the request of the 
Chicago City Council I am submitting for 
your consideration copy of a resolution 
adopted by the council in support of a bill 
now pending before the Congress, H. R. 2344, 
providing for a salary adjustment for post 
office employees. 

Sincerely, 
Martin H. KENNELLY, Mayor. 


“Whereas there is now before the Congress 
of the United States a bill H. R. 2344, which 
bill provides for a salary adjustment for 
post-office employees; and 

“Whereas the newer employees In the postal 
service, a majority of whom are veterans 
of World War II. have to work for years at 
substandard wages to reach a salary level 
commensurate with the effort and educa- 
tional standard required for postal duty: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the City Council of Chicago, 
county of Cook, State of Illinois, That in 
view of the present mounting cost of living, 
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that postal employees be provided with the 
means to live according to accepted Amer- 
ican standards; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States hereby respectfully is memorlalized 
to enact H. R. 2344 into law; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That suitable copies of this 
resolution be forwarded by the mayor of 
Chicago to the President of the United 
States, the President of the United States 
Senate, to the Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives, and to each United 
States Senator and each Member of the 
House of Representatives elected from the 
State of Illinois.“ 

STATS or ILLINOIS, 
County of Cook, ss. 

I, Ludwig D. Schreiber, city clerk of the 
city of Chicago, do hereby certify that the 
above and foregoing is a true and correct 
copy of that certain resolution adopted by 
the City Council of the City of Chicago at 
a regular meeting held Friday, the 15th day 
of January A. D. 1954. 

Witness my hand and the corporate seal 
of the said city of Chicago this 20th day of 
January A. D. 1954. 

Lupwic D. SCHREIBER, 
City Clerk. 


National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness Opposes Hudson-Nash Merger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the squeez- 
ing of independent business through 
merger and monopoly is a constantly 
growing menace to all the free institu- 
tions of this country. 

I submit herewith a recently published 
statement by Mr. Ed. Wimmer, vice pres- 
ident, National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business: 

Hupson-NasH Mercer VIOLATES ANTI-TRUST 
Laws—"Economic CoLLECTIVISM” — 
(By Ed. Wimmer) 

Approval of the announced Nash-Hudson 
merger, by the Federal Trade Commission, 
could easily become the straw that will break 
the Commission's back. I say this because 
enforcement of the antitrust laws, as they 
affect the merging of competing corpora- 
tions, has become such a collosal farce, that 
Congress doesn't dare tolerate the situation 
any longer. 

The Nash-Hudson merger is publicized as 
the only means of survival against the com- 
petition of the Big Three, and if this is true, 
then Studebaker and Packard would have to 
follow the same course. This would leave the 
auto industry with no independent, and 
hundreds of dealers, designers, engineers, 
salesmen, small suppliers, et cetera, would 
lose their businesses and jobs. 

Is this America? Is this capitalism at 
work? Or is it a process of collectivism pat- 
terned after the British, Japanese, German, 
and Italian cartels, that ended in socialism, 
communism, fascism, and nazism? 

The auto industry needs these independ- 
ents desperately even though they do an 
infinitesimal share of the business, and we 
(the auto buying public) need them as a 
bulwark against a Big Three or Big Four 
monopoly. Instead of permitting this eco- 
nomic murder to take place, the Government 
should grant special tax concessions to the 
independents to enable them to compete 
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until Congress gets around to unwinding 
their giant competitors, 

Nullification of the antitrust laws began 
almost with their inception in 1895, when 
Congress passed the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
for the express purpose of halting and pre- 
venting the growth of monopoly power. 
When the earliest cases reached the Supreme 
Court, majority opinions favoring the ty- 
coons were handed down under what the 
justices called a rule of reason, or, in other 
words, a little monopoly here and there isn't 
going to hurt anybody. The end result of 
this philosophy caused Woodrow Wilson to 
say, in 1914, that “combinations of combina- 
tions in industry and finance are now bigger 
than State governments,” and he called upon 
Congress to initinte legistation to “save the 
Nation“ from trustification. 

Following Wilson's appeal in 1914, con- 
gress passed the Clayton Act which contained 
provisions clearly stating that the intent of 
the legislators was to prevent all mergers of 
competing corporations where there was any 
real tendency to lessen competition. At the 
same time, Congress created the Federal 
Trade Commission with the idea of its be- 
coming a rampart against all forms of busi- 
ness practices or mergers tending to lessen 
competition in any field; but, 40 years later, 
the Commission stands almost helpless be- 
fore corporate Frankensteins that dwarf the 
little economic States Wilson deplored. 

It is argued that a Hudson-Nash merger 
would bring about economies which would 
enable these two independents to compete 
with the Big Three, and thus they might 
hang on a little longer, but is all this eco- 
nomic collectivism followed by big labor col- 
lectivism and the collectivisms of centralized 
government, what we want in this country? 
Are we going to swallow the economic tripe 
about big business efficiency that is dished 
out by the Lillenthals, Galbraiths, and Sum- 
ner Slichters, until the Gollaths take even 
our slingshots away from us? 

The slack in our line is running out, 


The Randall Commission Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, the report 
of the Randall Commission recommends 
that the President be empowered to lower 
our tariff at the rate of 5 percent a year 
for 3 years. 

This is a strange recommendation. 

It represents what the report de- 
scribes as a gradual removal of remain- 
ing trade barriers. What it would actu- 
ally mean would be stagnation of many 
industries and a slow death for others. 

How can we hope to maintain full pro- 
duction, high employment, and a healthy 
flow of investment, if we confront many 
of our industries and agricultural pur- 
suits with an unfavorable market out- 
look? 

If we are to maintain an expanding 
economy or even one that will hold its 
own we cannot issue a warrant of eco- 
nomic strangulation to hundreds of our 
producers. We cannot afford to say to 
them that they are inefficient and uneco- 
nomic and better dead by exposing them 
to a form of competition that is based on 
much lower wages and other costs an 
burdens than our own industries are 
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forced to bear. Not only would it be 
unfair, since many of the burdens of our 
Producers are the result of conditions 
and obligations that they themselves did 
not create but were forced upon them 
as a result of national policies; but the 
injury would not stop with just a few in- 
dustries. It would spread from industry 
to industry. Distress areas have a way 
of spreading. 

We saw it in 1949 and 1950. The 
Korean outbreak saved the day. Surely 
we do not want to depend once more 
upon such a circumstance. 

The question is asked what would 
happen to our friends among the free 
nations of the world if we closed our door 
to imports. That would be a catastrophe 
indeed; but no one proposes to shut our 
door to imports. All that anyone asks 
is that imports be placed on a basis of 
fair competition, not that they be cut 
off or materially reduced. 

Fair competition in the end will lead to 
& higher volume of trade than will de- 
structive competition. We have learned 
that in this country. We outlawed 
Sweatshop competition.and we hear no 
one advocating that it be brought back. 
Our economy is much better off without 
it. What is good at home will also be 
good in our foreign trade. Fair import 
competition will lead to a higher volume 
than destructive competition. 

What good will it do other countries 
that sell to us if they break our market 
and undermine our economy. If they 
tear us down by underselling our pro- 
ducers in our home market they will ruin 
the best market in the world. Free trade 
Will be a hollow shell. It is as much in 
the interest of our friends across the 
Seas as it is in our own interest to keep 
our own economy on a high level. 

Reducing our tariff 5 percent per year 
or by any other arbitrary figure is at 

unscientific and completely out of 
Order. Nothing could be more clear than 
the difference in the amount of protec- 
tion needed by different industries. Any 
&cross-the-board tariff reduction, even if 
further reductions might be justified 
here and there, would be the worst 
Possible approach. 


The Woman’s Home Companion Calendar 
of American Freedoms 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
Privilege to append here to the article on 
The Companion Calendar of American 
Freedoms from the February 1954 issue 
of the Woman's Home Companion. 
Members are invited also to see the mag- 
nificent illustrations which cannot be 
reproduced here, Austin S. Igleheart 
President of General Foods and author 
of the calendar, has chosen his dates 
Significantly and with balance. Here, 
indeed, is fhe memory, majesty, and mis- 
sion of our country: 
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THE COMPANION CALENDAR OF AMERICAN 
FREEDOMS 


WE THRILL TO THESE THINGS: OUR FLAG, THE 
BRIGHT HOPE OF A CHILD, THE SECURE 
WARMTH OF OUR BED, A HYMN'‘S SOARING 
STRENGTH—THESE ARE THE REAL FREEDOMS IN 
EACH DAY OF OUR LIVES 


(By Austin S. Igleheart, president of General 
Foods) 

When we worship as we please, when we 
take a job or quit a job, when we grumble 
about the men we have elected to positions 
of power, when we move freely from place to 
place, say what we think, write what we 
please—the exercise of such basic freedoms 
does not seem extraordinary to us. But it 
is. In the long tear-and-blood-stained his- 
tory of the human race, the lamp of liberty 
has flickered only intermittently. Even to- 
day it illuminates only a few areas of this 
planet. Freedom is as fragile as it is price- 
less. 

Here in this country the freedom of the 
individual has been protected for almost 200 
years, a superb record. But this state of 
affairs did not come about by chance, In 
the beginning men were willing to die to 
establish it. Throughout our history other 
men have died to protect it. This spirit of 
sacrifice must be maintained at all costs. 
For if it dies, freedom will die with it. 

It becomes, then, the sacred obligation of 
each generation to pass along to the next an 
awareness of the value of freedom. This 
calendar has been created with that object in 
mind. It does not pretend to be complete 
or final; other dates, equally valid, might 
have been chosen. But its designers hope 
that it may serve a useful purpose; that 
families will study it, that discussion groups 
will find in it the basis for thought, that 
teachers will talk about it, criticize it, pin 
it up on bulletin boards—all in an effort to 
keep alive and strengthen an appreciation 
among us of the great intangibles that have 
made our country great, 

Beginning with my boyhood days on a 
farm in Indiana, my life has been spent in 
the food industry. No one has to remind 
me that where there is hunger, there is no 
freedom. People well fed are reasonable 
human beings; people half starved are an 
easy prey for totalitarianism. When we 
solve the world’s food problems, we shall 
have gone far toward freeing ourselves from 
wars and the clash of ideologies. 

In the meantime, we must guard our lib- 
erties jealously, remembering that people 
who set the highest value on freedom are 
those most likely to win and keep it, That 
has been true of Americans in the past. It 
must continue to be so in the future, 


January 16; Virginia Statute for Religious 
Freedom (1786) 

All freedoms have their roots in religion, 
For this reason; if you concede that all men 
bave a common Creator, the fatherhood of 
God implies the brotherhood of man. 

The American belief in the right of free- 
men to worship according to their own con- 
science was clarified when Thomas Jefierson 
rose up in Virginia to claim that it was unfair 
to compel people to support by taxation an 
“established” church in whose forms of wor- 
ship they might or might not believe. The 
tremendous assertions of his Statute for 
Religious Freedom might well be pondered 
today: that thought is not subject to coer- 
cion, that civil rights have no dependence 
on religious beliefs, that the opinions of 
freemen are not the concern of civil govern- 
ment. It is one of the great cornerstones of 
American freedom. 

March 12; Truman Doctrine versus Com- 
munism (1947) 

When World War IT ended, many people 
hoped that our Russian allies would remain 
our friends. Disillusion came swiftly. By 
1947 it became evident that we were con- 
fronted with a deadly tyranny. 
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The Truman Doctrine, which checked Rus- 
sian expansion southward by offering mili- 
tary and economic aid to Greece and Turkey, 
was one of the earliest postwar demonstra- 
tions of firmness that have since included 
the Marshall Plan, the Berlin airlift—and 
finally, Korea. The future may well call for 
similar action. h 

The forces of tyranny are clever and know 
how to twist words—even such a word as 
freedom. But they cannot alter facts. Next 
time you see an American cop shepherding 
schoo] children across a busy street compare 
your feelings with those of a parent behind 
the Iron Curtain when someone mentions 
the secret police, 7 

That, essentially, is the difference between’ 
tyranny and freedom. 


February 22: Washington's birthday (1732) 


It is rare that the birth of a Nation can 
be traced, even in part, to the birth of an 
individual. But that is the relationship 
between these United States and the mono- 
lithic figure of Washington. 

Much of our freedom, we know, we owe 
to him but it is hard to see the man clearly, 
We have a way of dehumanizing our heroes 
with all sorts of myths and exaltations. We 
are more familiar with the cherry-tree leg- 
end than with the daring of the decision 
on Christmas Day to attack at Trenton or 
with the anguished doubts and prayers for 
guidance at Valley Forge. 

And so to most of us his birthday is 
simply a holiday, a time to forget about 
work, pile the children into the family car 
and head for the open spaces. It may well 
be that we sense dimly that without the 
faith and fortitude of the stern-faced man 
on our dollar bills we might not have the 
opportunity to enjoy such a holiday or the 
freedom to spend it as we please. And per- 
haps, unconsciously, we try to transmit some 
of those qualities to our children, who will 
have to face the crises of the future. 


April 6: United States entry into World War 
1 (1917) 

When this country abandoned its tradi- 
tional policy of aloofness and entered the 
First World War, it was a date of tremendous 
significance on our calendar of freedoms. 
Realization had come to America that her 
own freedom is endangered when free na- 
tions anywhere are attacked. 

It was an idealistic war to end war, a 
struggle to make the world safe for democ- 
racy. Neither objective has yet been real- 
ized. But it was demonstrated, powerfully 
and for the first time, that Americans would 
go anywhere to fight for freedom. 

Freedom from war is peace—a freedom 
passionately desired by men and women 
everywhere—and especially by women, 
Woman holds in her hand the torch of life, 
and war is darkness and destruction and 
death. But there are worse things than 
war; one of them is slavery. Americans 
have always known this and ultimately 
acted on this knowledge. It is dangerous 
for tyrants and dictators to assume the con- 
trary. 

May 9: Mother's Day 
Let's remember, too, the freedom of the 
family, The center of most families is the 
person who, when asked to give her occupa- 
tion, hesitantly and not too happily writes 
down: housewife. 

Was ever a title so wildly inadequate? 
Homemaker, dietitian, economist, psycholo- 
gist, pediatrician, machinist, accountant, hy- 
gienist, hair stylist, clothes designer, laun- 
dress, taxpayer, voter, civic worker, organizer 
of charities, keeper of consciences, trans- 
mitter of ideals, hearer of small prayers—the 
American mother is all these things—and 
more. Her freedom to be them is one of the 
most important freedoms we possess. 

Knowing this, then, Americans have set 
aside a day for her. Behind the telegraphed 
roses, beneath the sentimentality of Mother's 
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Day cards, runs a strong clear message of af- 
fection and gratitude. 

“You are the mainspring,” says that mes- 
sage, “you are the balance wheel. Without 
you fill freedoms would be worthless.” 


June 14: Flag Day (1777) 


It is no accident that our national anthem 
is a hymn to the flag. There is no more 
powerful symbol of the unity, purpose, and 
character of a nation. More than the flags of 
other countries, ours reflects our growth and 
origins. Its power to stir the emotions is 


ndary. 

It has been said that women are not sọ 
quick to honor the flag as are men. [If so, 
there can be only one reason: they associate 
the flag with war. It is not hard to see why 
this might be so. 

But our flag is a symbol of peace as well as 
of war. It stands for justice and tolerance 
as well as courage and patriotism. It repre- 
sents what we hope to become as a nation, 
not merely what we have been and what we 
are. 
Anyone who likes to ponder symbols might 
do well to consider the emblems of those 
who, behind their Iron Curtain, oppose us. 
The hammer, the sickle, the clenched fist— 
all are potential weapons. There is no men- 
ace to humanity in a field of stars. 

July 4: Independence Day (1776) 

Americans can show their independence in 
ways unknown in many other lands, If they 
do not like their job, they can quit; if they 
do not like their wages, they can strike; 
if they do not like their politicians, they can 
vote them out of office; if they get fed up 
with one political party, they can join an- 
other; if they disapprove of a law, they can 
speak openly against it and work to change 
it. They learn, while still young, to stand 
on their own two feet. They celebrate Inde- 
pendence Day with family picnics and patri- 
otic speeches, with hot dogs, traffic jams, 
sunburns, fireworks that blaze bright 
against the summer night; and in the fiery 
tracery of the rockets and Roman candles, 
anyone with eyes to see can read an ancient 
message: “Freedom breeds independence; in- 
dependence guarantees freedom.” 

It's quite a heritage, at that. 

August 26; Nineteenth amendment, woman 
suffrage (1920) . 

In this day and age, with women in the 
Cabinet, women in both Houses of Congress, 
women active in industry and the profes- 
sions, it seems fantastic to recall that only 
a few years ago a great debate raged over 
whether women were fit to vote at all. Then 
suffragettes had to combat a set of preju- 
dices going back to the Stone Age. They 
were arrested, laughed at, vilified, thrown 
into jail. 

But today their work lives in countless 
subdivisions of freedom: pure-food laws, 
prison reform, free clinics, better schools, 
more libraries, abolition of child labor. If 
men had been as superior as they thought, 
some of these needs might have been at- 
tended to a little earlier. 

November 2: Election day 


The most serious responsibility of a free 
People is to remain free. They can do this 
only by governing themselyes. Just one 
satisfactory method for self-government has 
ever been devised; the ballot, with each indi- 
vidual casting one vote. 

Even so, our record at the polls is none too 
good. There are obviously too many people 
who enjoy freedom but will not support it. 
Next to freedom of worship, freedom to vote 
is the most basic of all freedoms. “While 
the people retain their virtue and vigilance,” 

_ Said Lincoln, “no administration, by any ex- 
treme of wickedness or folly, can very seri- 
ously injure the Government.” 

That is true. But it will remain true only 
so long as we keep the right to vote freely 
and secretly, and we will keep that right only 
so long as we use our right to vote. ; 
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September 22: Emancipation Proclamation 
announced (1862) 


“As I would not be a slave,” wrote Abra- 
ham Lincoln, “so I would not be a master. 
This expresses my idea of democracy.” g 

No nation is perfect and our failure always 
to respect the rights of minorities has given 
distress to our friends and ammunition to 
our enemies, What our enemies fail to men- 
tion is the rate of improvement of race rela- 
tions in ourtountry. In the last decade the 
Negro, for example, has made mor real prog- 
ress than he made in the previous 80 years. 

It seems incredible, when you watch 
Jackie Robinson blast a home run, that 
Negroes should ever have been excluded 
from major league baseball. Someday other 
forms of discrimination may seem equally 
incredible. This is inevitable in a climate 
of freedom. 


October 24: United Nations Day (charter 
f effective 1945) 

If war is to be abolished, if our children 
are to grow up in the sunlight, unshadowed 
by the terrible mushroom cloud, nations 
must sit down voluntarily to discuss and 
debate the great issues of the planet. Some 
form of world government is essential in 
which nations retain their individuality, 
their identity, all their proud traditions, and 
yet submit to international law based on 
supranational morality. 

Toward this ideal we are groping slowly. 
Still unrealized is the vision Tennyson had 
of a future where “the war drum throbbed 
no longer and the battle flags were furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation 
of the World.” But we are closer to it than 
anyone living 50 or 100 years ago dared hope, 
We may not live to see it ourselves, But 
unless in the meantime we halt the march 
of civilization completely, our children will 
see it. Or their children will. : 

December 7: Pearl Harbor (1941) 

This is not a date for Americans to be 
proud of, but it belongs on the Calendar 
of Freedom. Pearl Harbor belongs here as a 
grim reminder that on this date, a dozen 
years ago, through carelessness and com- 
placency, we camp terrifyingly close to losing 
our freedoms. 

“A day that will live in infamy.” So it 
will. But it should also live in our national 
memory as a day of solemn warning. 

“The condition upon which God hath 
given liberty to man is eternal vigilance; 
which condition if he break, servitude is at 
once the consequence of his crime and the 
punishment of his guilt.” So spoke John 
Curran in 1790. His words are just as true 
now as they were then. We would do well 
to remember them, all of us, all the days of 
our lives, And teach them to our children. 


TVA After Two Decades—Some Ques- 
tions for the Critics of TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include an address by Mr. Gordon R. 
Clapp, Chairman of the Board of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, delivered 
before the Kiwanis Club in Memphis, 
Tenn., on September 30, 1953. This 
splendid address is replete with facts 
and information concerning the impor- 
tant work and functions and accom- 
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plishments of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and many answers are provided 
to the critics of the TVA. 

I commend the reading of this ad- 
dress to Members of the Congress and 
the Nation. The address follows: 

SOME QUESTIONS FOR THE CarTics or TVA 

I 

Im the next few months a wider under- 
standing of the facts about the TVA and the 
Tennessee Valley, an old story to many of 
you, will become more and more important 
to the future of this region and the future of 
the Nation. In speaking to you, the citizens 
and businessmen of Memphis, I want to talk 
about the contribution of the Tennessee Val- 
ley to the people of the whole country. For 
what goes on here in the Tennessee Valley 
has importance far beyond the confines of 
this region. 

Why does TVA continue to be the object 
of so much sound and fury? I suggest the 
answer lies in the simple fact that the TVA 
continues to be successful in what it was 
set up to accomplish for the public interest 
with the people of this region and for the 
greater strength of the United States. 

Let me recite the story briefly: TVA has 
harnessed the Tennessee River and its major 
tributaries with a system of 29 dams, 20 of 
them built by TVA. 

Floods have been controlled; we can meas- 
ure the benefits in dollars. 

A new waterway has been opened; we can 
calculate the sayings to shippers. 

Malaria is all but eliminated; how do you 
put a dollar value on that? 

A thriying multimillion dollar recreation 
industry has appeared, sparked by the at- 
tractiveness of TVA lakes. 

Electric power has been developed eco- 
nomically and its widespread and abundant 
use encouraged by a dynamic low-rate policy 
in the hands of locally owned and locally 
managed distribution systems. TVA power 
has paid its way and more; its revenues cover 
all costs and provide a substantial return on 
the power investment; Federal funds in- 
vested in the system are being repaid to the 
United States Treasury ahead of schedule, 

Chemical research and experimental pro- 
duction of fertilizers have led the way to 
more efficient farming and better protection 
of the land on thousands of farms. Planting 
of seedlings, protection of woodlands from 
fire, and more intelligent private manage- 
ment of the forests have been encouraged 
to reestablish the beauty and economic value 
of this great asset. A carefully nurtured 
habit of cooperation with other agencies, as 
suggested in the TVA Act, has helped States, 
local agencies, and private enterprise to show 
more initiative and to shoulder more respon- 
sibility for conservation and wise use of the 
valley's natural resources. 
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If a region has been strengthened and 
made more prosperous and productive from 
the wiser use of its natural resources, then 
clearly the whole Nation has gained. . 

The Tennessee Valley is becoming one of 
the more important production areas of the 
Nation. The generation and use of elec- 
tricity is a significant index of increased 
industrial and economic activity. In 1933 
the region now served by TVA power pro- 
duced and used 14% billion kilowatt hours of 
electricity. In the fiscal year 1953, the TVA 
area used 18 times as much—27 billion kilo- 
watt hours, and the growth in power re- 
quirements continues year after year. 

Between 1929 and 1950, employment op- 
portunities in manufacturing establish- 
ments in the Tennessee Valley increased 72 
percent, as compared to an increase of 41 
percent in the Nation as a whole. 

Since 1929, there has been a net increase 
of some 1,600 new manufacturing and 
processing plants in the Tennessee Valley 
and the. areas supplied by TVA power. 
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These new manufacturing plants represent 
an expansion of the privately owned pro- 
ductive capacity of the Nation. They are 
not plants stolen from other regions, 

A sweeping change in farming—the 
strongest bulwark of private enterprise in 
the valley—is literally rebuilding the agri- 
cultural economy of the Tennessee Valley. 

One of the better indices of economic 
growth or decline is per capita income pay- 
ments to individuals, In the United States 
it has been increasing since 1929. But it has 
been increasing at a much faster rate in 
the region served by TVA. In the prosper- 
ity peak of 1929, the average per capita 
income in the region (201 counties) was 
Only 44 percent of the average for the 
Nation. But by 1952, it had risen to 61 per- 
cent of the national average. 

In round dollars, here is what has hap- 
pened: The income of the people living in 


the Tennessee Valley region in the single 


year of 1952 was about $5.9 billion; this was 
$1.65 billion more than it would have been 
had the per capita.income for the valley 
increased at a rate no faster than it did in 
the Nation. 

Has this increased income helped the rest 
of the country? Let's look at a few facts. 

1. This $1.65 billion extra income in 1952 
increased the purchasing power for consumer 
goods made throughout the country—most 
of it was spent for things made in other 
areas. As an example, the people of the val- 
ley spent about $110 million more for the 
purchase and operation of automobiles than 
if they had received the same proportion of 
the national income as in 1929. The market 
for food, a portion of which is produced in 
the Middle West, Far West, and Florida, was 
expanded by $440 million, 

2. Nor is that all. Even a larger propor- 
tion of the money provided for the TVA has, 
in fact, gone to other parts of the country. 
Through the fiscal year 1953, the TVA had 
used nearly $1.4 billion for manufactured or 
processed articles (ranging from turbines 
and generators on down), for raw materials, 
and for miscellaneous services. Of this 
total, about $866 million, or more than half, 
was expended outside the Tennessee Valley 
States. 

3. The low electric rates that fully cover 
all costs, and more, have made this region 
the bonanza market for electrical appliances. 
Since the war, the electric consumers of the 
TVA service area have spent a billion dollars 
for electrical appliances, practically all of 
them made outside this region—in the North, 
the East, and the Middle West—where your 
dollars keep men at work. 

4. And then I ask you to think about this: 
Since 1933 the 7 States of which the Ten- 
nessee Valley is a part have been paying an 
increasingly larger proportion of the total 
individual Federal income taxes of the Na- 
tion. In 1933, the income taxes paid to the 
Federal Government by individuals in these 
States amounted to 3.4 percent of the total 
of such taxes in the country; in 1952, the 
individual income taxes from the 7 Valley 
States amounted to 6.2 percent of the na- 
tional total. The proportion thus paid by 
this region has almost doubled, 

Having pointed to these facts, I can predict 
that some unfriendly or misguided critics 
will promptly assert, as they have on previ- 
ous occasions, that these encouraging things 
would have happened without the creation 
of the TVA. 

Even the most ardent boosters of the TVA, 
myself included, claim no more than a mod- 
est share of acknowledgment for the TVA in 
this record of results. But no amount of 
argument can wish away the far-reaching 
effect of taming the Tennessee River and 
putting it to work, a task too large for any 


agency other than the Federal Government. 


to undertake. And you can be sure that 
some of these same critics talked differently 
in 1933 or even in 1939. Then they were 
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saying: “All these dams TVA is building will 
be a waste of money; the people of the Ten- 
nessee Valley can't possibly use more elec- 
tricity; the farmers can't afford electricity; 
navigation is a sham; industry will be scared 
away by this horrible venture into social- 
ism''—and so on. 

The people of the Tennessee Valley moved 
right ahead, and the TVA moved ahead with 
them. The facts of the valley's accomplish- 
ment now embarrass the prophets of failure, 
so they change their tune. But they can’t 
argue both ways. And either way they argue, 
the facts stand up and talk back. 

The facts apparently were persuasive to 
our utility neighbor across the river in Ar- 
kansas. I read in Business Week a while 
back that the very able and industrious 
president of the Arkansas Power & Light 
Co., Mr. Hamilton Moses (and here I quote 
from the May 30, 1953, issue of Business 
Week), “has been afraid of something like 
an Arkansas TVA for 20 years. He has 
fought it by pushing rural electrification, 
by selling power to rural cooperatives cheap- 
er than the Government’s power system 
could, and by building Arkansas.” Such 
emulation is an eloquent compliment to the 
influence of the TVA example. What better 
proof of the fact that the benefits of the 
investment in TVA are felt and enjoyed out- 
side the Tennessee Valley? 
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With the world in trouble we must not 
forget national defense. The facts of TVA’s 
achievement spoke so loudly during World 
War II that some of TVA’s most vocal critics 
were willing to concede that TVA's prewar 
developments served the Nation well in 
hastening the end of the war. The Tennes- 
see Valley was literally a wartime arsenal. 
TVA built dams on the double quick to 
supply power for aluminum required in the 
manufacture of our giant bombers. The 
atomic energy plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
took great quantities of power supplied by 
the TVA. The navigation channel helped 
relieve the wartime pressure on other forms 
of transportation. New forms of highly con- 
centrated fertilizers helped to increase food 
production, both at home and abroad. TVA’s 
experience and facilities in phosphorus pro- 
duction enabled it to supply 60 percent of 
the elemental phosphorus needed by the 
United States Armed Forces for smoke- 
screens and bombs. 

If TVA's performance shortened the war by 
a mere few days—and some observers assert 
that and more—the dollars, to say nothing 
of the lives, thus saved would more than 
equal every dime invested in the TVA to date. 

Low-cost TVA power has saved money for 
all the taxpayers because Federal projects, 
such as the atomic energy plants and the 
Tullahoma wind tunnel, could count on 
TVA. 

The taxpayers’ bill for aluminum for 
planes and for chemicals to be used in mu- 
nitions is lower because of power from TVA. 

By 1956, when the giant steam plants TVA 
is building are in full operation, TVA will 
produce more than 60 billion kilowatt-hours 
a year; almost one-half of this electricity will 
go into the atomic-energy plants. 

Because TVA was able to provide power for 
the development of the atomic bomb and 
later installations of AEC, that agency of the 
Government was not forced to pay the stand- 
ard rates of private companies. When you 
read in the trade journals of low rates 
charged by Electric Energy, Inc., an associa- 
tion of private companies providing power 
to AEC at Paducah, Ky., or Ohio Valley Elec- 
tric Co., organized to provide power to AEC 
in Ohio, you might ponder whether the rates 
at which TVA is able to serve AEC may not 
be a factor in the lower-than-average rates 
offered by the combined companies. And re- 
member that even as little as a mill-a-kilo- 
watt-hour difference will mean about $50 
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million less a year on the power bills for the 
several large installations AEC is building. 
And do not forget that the taxpayers pay the 
electric bilis of the atomic-energy plants. 

These are a few of the facts of record which 
reveal the national-defense value of the Fed- 
eral Government's inveatnieny in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. 
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The Tennessee Valley's fast-growing devel- 
opment is paying off. And so is the TVA. 

The Federal Government has, of course, 
put a good deal of money into the Tennessee 
Valley-TVA development during the past 20 
years. This inyestment in the TVA is pay- 
ing off in many ways. There is the direct re- 
turn from TVA’s power investment, and 
there is the indirect return from the non=- 
revenue-producing facilities devoted to navi- 
gation, flood control, and the like. The in- 
vestment is amply justified on the narrower 
basis of the direct return, and on the broader 
basis of indirect benefits, I venture to pre- 
dict that historians will judge it as one of 
the best investments this country has made 
since the Louisiana Purchase. 

The TVA navigation facilities are part of 
the same dams that control floods and pro- 
duce power. If the Tennessee River had been 
made navigable by a system of single-pur- 
pose low, navigation dams, it would have cost 
about $230 million, The TVA made the Ten- 
nessee River navigable for $156 million. And 
that investment is paying out in various 
ways. 

Today's traffic on the Tennessee River, 
where almost none existed before, is an ex- 
ample of a good return. River traffic in- 
creased from 33 million ton-miles in 1933 
to approximately 834 million ton-miles in 
1952. Shipments terminating here in the 
Tennessee Valley also benefit the shippers 
at the other ends of the line -automobiles 
from Michigan, coal and gasoline from Illi- 
nois, wheat from Kansas, oil and gasoline 
from Loujsiana—all along the Missouri or the 
Ohio or Mississippi Valleys, Savings to ship- 
pers last year alone reached $10 million. 

Your sister city of Chattanooga knows 
something about the return on the flood- 
control investment in TVA dams: Since 1936, 
floods prevented at Chattanooga alone have 
saved the equivalent of more than one- 
fourth of the fiood-control investment in 
the entire TVA system. Here again, TVA’s 
multiple-purpose dams provide a windfall in 
low-cost flood control. The same flood- 
control benefits from a system of dams with- 
out power or naévigation would have required 
more than $250 million. The TVA system 
has provided it for $178 million. In flood 
prevention in the Tennessee Valley and on 
the lower Ohio and on down the Mississippi, 
we can now measure the return on the in- 
vestment by the flood damage that does not 
happen, the levees and farmlands that are 
saved, because the TVA dams have the Ten- 
nessee River under control. Our engineers 
estimate the value of TVA dams for flood 
control on the lower Ohio and Mississippi to 
be some 6200 million. 

But let's get down to the question which 
invites debate whenever TVA electricity is 
mentioned beyond the boundaries of this 
region. Do the taxpayers of the country 
help you pay for your electric-light bill in 
Memphis? The private-utility propagan< 
dists say they do, because TVA pays no Fed- 
eral income taxes and but little interest, 
But what do the facts say? 

The investment in power facilities in the 
Tennessee Valley consists of two parts: (1) 
A federally owned generating and transmis- 
sion system and (2) locally owned distri- 
bution systems. 

1. The completed dams, generators, heavy 
transmission system and related assets that 
produce and deliver power to the city gates 
and substations of the 148 municipal and 
rural electric cooperatives are owned by the 
Federal Government through the TVA, The 
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original cost of these assets is §977 million. 
Their present depreciated cost is $856 
million. 

The Federal Government’s portion of this 
system has been financed in part by appro- 
priations, in part by bonds, and in part by 
use of TVA's revenues. To finance this in- 
vestment TVA has secured $723 million in 
funds directly from the United States Treas- 
ury in the form of appropriations or bonds. 
The remaining $133 million, representing 16 
percent of the net investment, has been pro- 
vided from the net proceeds of the power 
business. This has reduced the amount of 
appropriated funds which would otherwise 
have been required to finance the present 
system. In the past 20 years the net income 
from TVA’s power operations was $235 mil- 
lion. This represents a return of more than 
4 percent on the net average investment 
(original cost less depreciation) of the Fed- 
eral Government in the TVA power system. 
This return is what's left after paying all 
costs of operation, depreciation, and pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes to State and local gov- 
ernments. This return more than covers the 
cost of money to the Government. 

2. The distribution facilities that carry 
electricity from TVA*delivery points to more 
than 1,300,000 retail consumers are owned by 
the public distributors—the cities, towns, 
and rural cooperatives. These properties 
originally cost some 8400 million. Their 
present depreciated cost is $330 million. 

The investment made by the people of the 
valley in its distribution systems is likewise 
paying out. Your own Memphis distribu- 
tion system has been paying interest on its 
bonded debt, earning a very respectable net 
income, and has retired a substantial por- 
tion of the debt incurred at the time you 
purchased your system, The same can be 
said generally for all distributors of TVA 
electricity. In the past fiscal year the munic- 
ipal and cooperative systems had combined 
receipts in excess of $119 million, The com- 
bined net proceeds from their operations 
after all expenses, including depreciation, 
taxes, and tax equivalents, were $26.3 mil- 
lion, The average rate of return on the net 
investment was 8.5 percent. 

And what about TVA's cash payments to 
the Federal Treasury? Up through June 19, 
1953, the TVA has paid back to the Federal 
Government $81 million from power reve- 
nues. This $81 million is in addition to the 
$133 million of power revenues invested di- 
rectly in TVA power facilities, 

Under plans now given effect by law, the 
TVA will return to the United States Treas- 
ury amounts out of surplus proceeds suffi- 
cient to repay, within 40 years, the funds 
provided by the Congress to build the TVA 
power system. Our payments under this law 
are well ahead of schedule. As our system 
gets larger and our revenues increase, our 
payments of cash into the United States 
Treasury will soon and frequently exceed $50 
million a year. 

TVA tax payments on power sold to munic- 
Ipal and cooperative systems, plus the 
payments of these systems themselves, 
amounted to some $6.7 million in 1952; this 
was about 644 percent of the total revenues 
from the ultimate consumers served by the 
local agencies. In comparison, State and 
local taxes paid by 12 large private utilities 
in neighboring areas averaged 7.8 percent, 
according to 1951 records of the Federal 
Power Commission. As consumers of TVA 
power, you pay in your rates about the same 
contribution to the costs of State and local 
government as your neighbors in private 
utility territory. 

TVA is not required to pay Federal income 
taxes. All of TVA's income belongs to the 
Government. But if a share of TVA's power 

earnings. after setting aside the equivalent 
of interest, were earmarked for income taxes 
in the same proportion as for private utility 
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companies, there would still be something 
left for a dividend to the taxpayers. 

If you want a measure of what the con- 
sumer of TVA electricity pays toward the 
costs of running the Federal Government— 
that is, a tax equivalent—ponder this fact: 
In the past 12 years (since TVA began large- 
scale power operations), each consumer, on 
the average, has paid for the cost of pro- 
ducing the electricity and enough more to 
cover the Government's cost of money and, 
in addition, has paid about $13 each year, 
through TVA, to the Federal Government; 
this is to be compared with an average of 
about 810 per consumer paid to the Federal 
Government through private power com- 
panies in the form of income taxes. 
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Those who loosely throw the label of 
subsidy at you, the electric consumers 
served by your city and TVA, ought to talk 
more candidly about thelr own sources of 
funds. Perhaps you have heard of tax cer- 
tificates for accelerated amortization. This 
arrangement makes interest-free loans from 
the United States Treasury to private corpo- 
rations. This device, available by Federal 
law and enacted when the Korean war 
started, is designed to encourage private busi- 
ness firms to build facilities for national 
defense which cannot be justified by ordi- 
nary investment standards. The House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Department, in the report issued in May 1951, 
described this scheme for production for na- 
tional defense as the biggest bonanza that 
ever came down the Government pike. 

I am not trying here to appraise the need 
for this arrangement for business in general. 
I can well understand that a munitions com- 
pany might hesitate to expand its munitions 
productions unless protected against the risk 
of peace. The same thing might well be 
true of chemicals, metals, and other mate- 
rials used in the weapons program. 

The justification in the case of electric 
utilities is not so clear. The demand for 
power in this country increases steadily. 
The utilities have been loath to talk about 
this big bonanza they have been receiving. 
For example, the Virginia Electric Power Co. 
has been trying for years to get Federal 
Power Commission approval for the construc- 
tior of a dam at Roanoke Rapids on the 
Roanoke River. They have engaged in years 
of litigation with the Federal Government 
in order to maintain their preferred right 
to construct this dam—the power from this 
dam was needed in their system, they said. 
Finally. success crowned their efforts and 
they received a license from the Federal 
Power Commission. You would have 
thought that this was the clearest kind of 
case of a project that was required for peace- 
time purposes and where no special national 
defense incentive was necessary; but Virginia 
Electric Power Co, nevertheless requested 
and received a tax amortization certificate 
for this project. When the American Public 
Power Association protested, the president of 
the Virginia company responded blandly that 
there was no reason for any one to get ex- 
cited, that what was involved was only post- 
ponement from one perlod to another of tax 
payments that would eventually be made 
in any case. He said, and I quote, That's 
all there is to it.” Let's see if that is all 
there is to it. 

As of June 1953, according to the Defense 
Electric Power Administration, 636 electric 
power projects have received certificates for 
rapid tax amortization. These projects will 
increase United States electric power ca- 
pacity by some 22 million kilowatts. Inci- 
dentally, that is the equivalent of about 48 
Fulton steam plants. 

The total cost of these private utility proj- 
ects is estimated at $3.9 billion, of which, 
and this is the important figure, $1.8 billion, 
or nearly one-half, has been certified for 
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rapid tax amortization. What does this 
mean? It means that private utilities are 
granted tax savings in the intial 5 years 
totaling $770 million as an interest-free loan 
from the Federal Government. 

The earnings from this $770 million, at 
6 percent a year if left in the business, could , 
increase the stockholders’ equity by almost 
$2 billion by the time the loan is repaid. 
Or, if the earnings are taken out as divi- 
dends, the stockholders get a windfall of 
some $730 million, financed by United States 
taxpayers. 

You may be interested in some of the 
figures by individual States: The private 
utilities in Mississippi have some $25 mil- 
lion covered by these Federal tax saving 
certificates; in Alabama, $44 million; in 
Louisiana, 637 million; in Michigan, $101 
million; in Ohio, $199 million; in New York, 
$151 million. 

Over in Arkansas, for example, the Ar- 

kansas Power & Light Co. has been granted 
certificates for rapid tax amortization total- 
ing some $33 million. Under this plan of 
Federal ald. through an interest-free loan 
from the Federal taxpayers, the Arkansas 
Power & Light Co. can extract a special 
benefit for the stockholders of the company 
ranging from $13 million to more than $40 
million, depending upon how they use the 
money. 
The utilties are proud of the growth of 
their power systems. Their pride is nat- 
ural. However, when they tell you about 
their plans for new power projects they 
do not tell you how the Federal Government 
has underwritten the financing of a large 
part of their program. They do not explain 
that their faith in the future growth of the 
regions they serve is not sufficiently strong 
for them to build plants without a tax amor- 
tization certificate. 

You and I are helping, through our Fed- 
eral income taxes, to provide this windfall 
for our utility neighbors. Now, perhaps 
some people would call the interest-free 
feature of these loans a subsidy from the 
Federal Government. If it is, it is a Federal 
subsidy not to the power consumers of the 
Arkansas Power & Light Co.;: it is a subsidy 
from the Federal Treasury, the taxpayer, to 
the stockholders of the company. 

The utilities can pay these interest-free 
loans back to the Governoment over the 
next 30 or 40 years in the form of normal 
taxes, whatever they may be. During that 
time, TVA power consumers will be paying 
back through your city and rural coopera- 
tive systems and TVA every dime of appro- 
priated funds invested in the TVA power 
plants. But here's the big difference: When 
the interest-free loan is paid by the util- 
ities they will still own the plants, and the 
revenues therefrom, including the windfall 
from the use of the free money. When the 
TVA appropriations are repaid, the taxpay- 
ers, through their Federal Government, will 
still own the TVA plants, and the revenues 
therefrom. 

When you hear the word “subsidy” again 
as applied to your power bill, ponder this 
magic Federal-aid program—these interest- 
free loans from the taxpayer—for the private 
utilities and ask the user of the word “sub- 
sidy" to explain it. 

Incidentally, I read in the papers that Mr. 
Moses, the president of the Arkansas Power 
& Light Co., had some unflattering things to 
say about the TVA recently. He apparently 
believes that the TVA wholesale rates are too 
low, so low that they represent an alien 
philosophy. I looked into the matter a bit 
and found that in 1951, the latest year for 
which the figures are available, the REA re- 
ports that the Arkansas Power & Light Co., 
in service to 12 REA electric cooperatives, 
charged an average of 5.2 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. Now the average rate charged by TVA 
to cooperatives in this area was 5.1 mills per 
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Kilowatt-bour—that’s one one-hundredth of 
1 cent less than the Arkansas Power & Light 
wholesale rate. Apparently, you and I are 
expected to believe it is that one one-hun- 
dredth of 1 cent that makes the TVA rate an 
example of alien philosophy. And it is this 
TVA wholesale rate that covers the cost of 
Operation, including depreciation, covers the 
-Cost of money to the Government, provides 
tax equivalents to States and counties, and, 
in addition, collects $13 per consumer each 
year for the Federal Government as compared 
With $10 from the private utilities. 

Having looked that far into the matter, I 
got interested in some other comparisons. 
This past year Memphis paid TVA 3.9 mills 
per kilowatt-hour, which is only six one- 
hundredths of a cent less than the lowest 
Price charged by the Arkansas company to 
& rural electric cooperative; it is only 1.3 
mins less than their average 1951 wholesale 
Price to cooperatives. Yet a residential user 
in Little Rock who buys 250 kilowatt-hours 
must pay the Arkansas company 2.95 cents 
Per kllowatt- hour as contrasted to the 2 cents 
that the Memphis consumer pays for that 
fame amount of electricity. Here is a price 
differential of about 1 cent paid by the ulti- 
mate consumer; yet the wholesale price 
charged by TVA is only six one-hundredths 
ot a cent less than the Arkansas company 
charged one of its wholesale customers. 

TYVA'’s wholesale rate is not much different 
from other wholesale rates. The rub is in 
the low rate charged by the distributors of 
TVA power—that's where the yardstick Is. 
And Major Allen, the president of your elec- 
tric system here in Memphis, can tell you 
that the Memphis resale rate is ample to keep 
the distribution system in the black. 
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The TVA is a program to strengthen a 
Tegion in the interest of the whole Nation. 
Some of the things being demonstrated 
low electric rates, for example—have 
an Important influence en the price of elec- 
tricity in other parts of the country. The 
low TVA rates prompt many electricity con- 
Sumers to ask why they have to pay more 
for electricity where they live. This ques- 
tion makes some private utility executives 
Uncomfortable and occasionally very vocal. 
In fact, there is a well-organized cam- 
Paign—it has been going on a long time 
Now in full cry, trying to make people be- 
eve that you in Memphis and throughout 
this region, where TVA electricity sparks a 
rowing private enterprise, are getting a Fed- 
eral handout—a subsidy from the Federal 
Treasury—through your power contract with 
the TVA. This view bas been expressed in 
high places and along the street. Some who 
voice this notion are no doubt well inten- 
tioned, but they are also misinformed. 
Others, such as private power-company 
Spokesmen, have an ax to grind; they would 
like to make you ashamed to pay so little 
for electricity; they are cunning enough to 
realize that if they can smear the TVA, the 
TVA may have difficulty obtaining capital 
tor new powerplants. If TVA cannot ex- 
pand power supply. if it cannot build new 
Capacity, such as the proposed Fulton plant 
Just north of Memphls, the region will have 
to buy power from neighboring private utili- 
ties at whatever price the utilities name. 
They hope thet will boost retail rates in 
phis; in Knoxville; in Johnson City; in 
Bristol, Va.; in Tupelo, Miss; in Decatur, 
Ala; in fact, all over the area served by 
TVA. If the private utilities can accomplish 
that, they remove the irritating, provocative 
example of low-cost electricity—where public 
records iiluminate the elements of cost and 
Price, that is the TVA yardstick. Its influ- 
Ence Kas saved electric consumers over this 
wanes many millions of dollars in these past 
Cars, 


The private utility brethren are busy again 
trying to indoctrinate the electric consumers 
Of the Tennessee Valley into the glory and 
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prestige of high electric rates—pay more, 
they say, and you can get off your knees, 
stand up straight, and be free again—free 
to pay whatever the power companies decide 
you must pay for electricity. 

Let me say in all seriousness that whether 
the people of Memphis, who voted the pri- 
vate utility company off its streets and off 
its backs 19 years ago by a vote of 17 to 1. 
want to return to the old system is your 
decision. But, may I add. we who have been 
in this hassle quite a while do not believe 
the people of Memphis or the Tennessee 
Valley, or the United States, are as gullible as 
the power company gentlemen seem to be- 
lieve. 

The worìd is searching for better and more 
efficient ways to use natural resources with- 
out loss of individual freedom or the de- 
struction of real, competitive private enter- 
prise. We öre demonstrating here in the 
Tennessee Valley that this can be done; that 
the people—farmers, workers, businessmen, 
and citizens generally—can mobilize their 
energies around the use of a great river and 
the more productive development of the for- 
ests and the minerals and the soll. The 
people of this valley have proved that as 
they do these things agriculture and indus- 
try thrive and diversify and the indlyicual 
finds greater freedom of opportunity for his 
talents. We are successfully demonstrating 
that this development heips the whole coun- 
try; it is paying off in a big way. 

The people of the Tennessee Valley are 
hard at work. They are proving the reality” 
of a great vision—a vision of the produc- 
tive strength this region can add to the 
economy of the Nation. But as we go about 
our tasks we are constantly reminded of a 
persistent paradox that plagues the busy 
people of this valley: The more successfully 
the Tennessee Valley does its job, the more 
it is called to task by the critics and ad- 
versaries of the TVA development, 

The facts of this valley’s performance are 
visible to the eyes of those who come to see. 
The TVA welcomes every appraisal as an op- 
portunity to let the facts demonstrate the 
wisdom and national importance of what this 
valley is doing. It is a record of achievement 
we can all be proud to share as a record of 
Our joint, cooperative achievements. 


Hugh II. Bennett Says: “They've Cut the 
Heart Out of Soil Conservation” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


t OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. POLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an article 
from the January 1954 issue of Country 
Gentleman by Hugh H. Bennett, foun- 
der of the Soil Conservation Service and 
its Chief until his retirement in 1951. 
Probably no man in America is better 
qualified than Dr. Bennett to speak on 
this subject. 

His article is as follows: 

Hen H. BENNETT Says: “THEY'VE Cor THE 
HEART Our or Sor CONSERVATION” 

They're at it again—the short-sighted peo- 
ple who, in trying to reorganize our soil- 
conservation program, may well wreck it. 
You haven't felt the results yet back home 
in your local sotil-conservation district, but 
you won't have to wait long. 

Im not referring to lime and fertilizer 
payments or other subsidies. Im worried 
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t bout the program that brings you farm-by- 
farm technical help in building and develop- 
ing such scil-and-water-conservation meth- 
oüs as terrace systems, gully control plans, 
range-manngement plans, ponds, and others. 
I believe that the reorganization plan put 
into efect in November by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Benson cute the heart out of 
soll conservation. 

As you know, Secretary Benson's plan 
called for abolishing the 7 regional offices of 
the Soll Contervation Service. On the sur- 
face, this probably seems Uke nothing more 
than a simple administrative shift. But 
actually it means. tearing down a carefully 
built organization of skilled technical men 
and dispersing them to Washington, to State 
Offices, or to the winds. The Secretary 
started putting this plan into effect almost 
immediately, despite strong protests from 
many of the Nation's farm leaders. 

In pushing through the reorganization, 
Secretary Benson said that he was a friend 
of soil conservation, that he wanted to 
strengthen it, that his aim was to make the 
Soil Conservation Service more efficient in 
its work with farmers. 

It would be nice to think that's what the 
reorganization really means. But let's take 
a look at the record—especially the record 
on efficiency. 

For a long time now the Soil Conservation 
Service has been world renowned for the way 
it goes about its job of bringing technical 
help right to your doorstep. Other nations 
have copied its methods. 

In this country it is recognized as one of 
the most efficient Government organizations 
ever put together. For instance, it betters 
by 30 percent the required standards of em- 
ciency for Government agencies as set by the 
President's Bureau of the Budget. About 9 
out of 10 of all its technical men are in the 
field—vieiting farmers day in and day out, 
going over their soil and water problems with 
them field by field, figuring out the answers 
farm by farm. 

Nor is the Service a big, overgrown, mushe 
roomed agency. Last year Congress gave it 
about the same amount of money as the Navy 
needs to build a new cruiser. In terms of 
higher crop yields alone, the Service has 
saved farmers many times the amount 
gpent on it. 

This kind of efficiency didn't just happen. 
Years of thought and experience on the best 
way to do the job went into the bullding of 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

For example, shortly after the Soll Con- 
servation Service was formed from the old 
Soil Erosion Service in 1835, we came to real- 
ize that the demonstration area method of 
bringing conservation measures to farmers’ 
attention was costly—that it was too slow 
a wey to spread their use outside of the dem- 
onstration areas. So we suggested to the dif. 
ferent States that they pass enabling acts 
making it possible for farmers to set up their 
own local soil-conservation districts any- 
where. In this way they could get needed 
help not only from the SCS but from other 
Federal, State, and local agencles as well. 

Even before that, a research program had 
been set up so that new and better soil- 
conservation methods could be developed and 
tested. There were a lot of people who knew 
about agronomy, engineering, forestry, soils, 
range, or biclogy—but this knowledge had 
never been gathered and focused in a way 
that could be put to use in a complete soll- 
conservation plan that would fit conditions 
on your farm. No one knew, for instance, 
just how wide the contour strip fields should 
be on different soils and different slopes. No 
one knew how far apart terraces should be 
on one field, how close in another—or how to 
build a terrace that would be easy to farm 
over. 

In building an organization to help you 
with your soil-conseryation problems, we 
found also that we had to establish nurseries 
to bring certain grasses into culture and use 
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on a wide scale. Can anybody forget how 
these grasses helped tie down the Dust 
Bowl? Yet the seed had never been avail- 
able to farmers in amounts sufficient for 
large-scale planting. 

We even tried to set up State technical 
offices like those proposed in the present 
reorganization plan—then found that they 
Were too expensive and that we could not 
find enough technical brains to staf them 
anyway. 

So we left our State offices with only one or 
two men whose main job was to work with 
the argicuultural colleges and all the other 
State agencies. They were to find ways for 
these other agencies to give more help to the 
local soil-conservation districts which farm- 
ers had organized. They also were charged 
with tying in the program of the SCS to the 
broad crop and livestock patterns of their 
State. 

Then, because we had found it so ex- 
pensive to try to set up technical offices in 
each of the 48 States, we decided instead to 
group these technical services into regional 
offices—one for each of the 7 major agri- 
cultural regions of this country. In this 
way, our local SCS men working directly with 
farmers in the field could call on the help 
and advice of men who had region-wide ex- 
perience—not just statewide experience. 

We were constantly making improvements 
in the way we carried our service to farmers. 
We were an organization whose members 
had an abiding faith in the importance of 
thelr work and a determination to find bet- 
ter ways to do it. 

When I retired from the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service in 1951, we had already gone a 
long way in helping farmers with their soil- 
and water-conservation job. From a stand- 
ing start less than 20 years before, we had 
actually helped them get this work finished 
on nearly a million farms and ranches cov- 
ering more than 140 million acres On this 
vast area—almost as much land as in all 
Texas—the job has now become only one of 
the year-by-year maintenance nec 

And the whole conservation job is even 
further along than that—at least 25 percent 
finished for the whole country. For there 
are tens upon tens of thousands of other 
farms where conservation measures are at 
least partly installed and necessary land-use 
changes under way. 

Actually, the work has gained so much ac- 
ceptance among farmers that it is more than 
a quarter of the way done, I think that 
with the present staff of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service it would have been possible 
within the next 35 years for our technical 
men to have worked on every farm and 
ranch where soil and water problems are 
troublesome. 

And the job could be stepped up to a 
20-or 25-year pace, if Congress wished, by 
allowing the Service to hire, train, and equip 
the equivalent of just one more technical 
man for each of the Nation’s 2,570 soil-con- 
servation districts. 

But now I fear that the reorganization is 
casting much of this to the winds—that it 
is dispersing and disorganizing one of the 
finest technical organizations ever to help 
farmers with their special problems, 

In short, a winning combination is being 
broken up in the interests of what is called 
efficiency. Is it then efficient to substitute 
48 State technical offices for 7 regional tech- 
nical offices? I say that we have already 
found out that it is not efficient—that it will 
cost 3 to 4 times as much for this technical 
help to come from State offices as from re- 
gional offices. That is, it will if the same 
high quality of work for which the service 
has become famed is to be maintained. 

Unfortunately, I am afraid that this same 
high quality of work is not going to be main- 
tained. I am afraid that you will find, even 
in as short a time as the next 12 months, that 
you are going to miss the regional offices, 
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When there is a particularly tough soil or 
water problem that you and your local soil- 
conservation man could use a little outside 
help on, I am afraid you are going to find 
that such help is hard to find—or slow to 
come. Unless the State legislatures greatly 
increase their own appropriations for soil 
conservation, the special technical help you 
need from a State office just won't be there 
for the asking. 

I am afraid, too, that you are going to miss 
the work of the inspection teams that used 
to travel regularly out of the regional offices. 
Their job was to see to it that your local 
soil-conservyation man hadn't made any mis- 
take on your particular farm that would end 
up by costing you time, money, or labor. 
People do make mistakes in such difficult 
things as soil and water problems, as you 
know, and the regional inspection teams 
helped keep these to a minimum, 

The idea that you can make big savings 
and be more efficient by operating partly 
from a regional office setup isn’t a new one— 
or exclusive to the Soil Conservation Service. 
Many other organizations, Government and 
private, agricultural and industrial, have 
adopted it. More are coming to it all the 
time. There’s nothing really controversial 
about it—except in the minds of those people 
who want to cut down the Soil Conservation 
Service and think this the best place to start. 

At the local level, the interests of farmers 
and ranchers—and the land itself—are being 
represented through the soil-conservation 
districts better than they have ever been 
represented before. Yet the districts, them- 
selves, have been all but left out in develop- 
ing the reorganization plans, In fact, the 
new scheme—as well as I can understand it— 
complicates the whole program that has op- 
erated so splendidly in supply technical 
assistance to farmers in districts. 

As you may have heard, there are also men 
in high places who say that soil conservation 
is out-of-date on the farms of today. Never- 
theless, as I fly over this vast country of ours 
and travel the roads to talk to farmers, I see 

(the signs on the land that despite all that 
has been done there is still a half million 
acres of good soil washing away every year— 
that there are portents also that the dust 
clouds could gather again over vast areas 
which have been cropped too heavily. 

I see great regions where the very wisest 
possible use of water is becoming ever more 
important, not less important. I see count- 
less valleys where the yields per acre would 
be much greater if the land were treated 
with a knowledge of the sclence of soil con- 
servation as has been done in a thousand 
other valleys. 

There are also, from time to time, huge 
acreages of land farmers are taking out of 
cultivation to meet Government crop-acre- 
age allotments. With the basic crops we 
have been taking them out on a historical- 
use basis. Would it not be better to con- 
sider taking them out of cultivation on a 
wise land-use basis—a soil-conservation 
basis? And, if this decision were made, 
would it not be best to have some highly 
trained organization like the Soil Conser- 
vation Service to help farmers bring this 
about? 


I wonder, particularly, about the wisdom of 
dismembering a technical organization like 
the Soil Conservation Service when I see the 
people of this Nation coming to realize that 
flood control doesn’t mean dams and dikes 
and reservoirs alone, but the tying down of 
water and of soil in the areas upstream as 
well. There are hundreds of watersheds and 
river valleys where this new kind of. flood- 
control work has commenced, or is about 
to commence. Who, then, is going to rep- 
resent farm people in working with the 
Army engineers and the city people on a 
watershed basis if you scatter the men from 
the regional offices who understood best 
how to deal with such problems? You will 
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have 48 different programs of flood control 
with no one this side of Washington to iron 
out the differences whenever the watershed 
crosses a State line. 

In defense of the reorganization of the 
Soil Conservation Service, it has been said 
that there is competition between the soil- 
conservation man and the county agricul- 
tural agent—that this reorganization of the 
Soil Conservation Service would eliminate 
such competition. 

Perhaps there is such competition. I 
know that it exists In some places. But in 
most places it is a healthy, friendly sort of 
competition—each man trying to do his 
own particular job the best so that the 
other man won't get ahead of him in the 
opinion and esteem of farmers. 

Is this a bad sort of competition? 

Is it harmful when the county agent 
does his part of the soil-conservation job 
by arranging for tours, demonstrations 
and meetings to acquaint farmers with soll- 
“conservation methods—and then the Soil 
Conservation man does his part by giving 
technical help, farm-by-farm, to assist each 
farmer to fit these methods to conditions on 
his particular farm? 

No, I don't think this is duplication. I 
find it hard to believe that the county 
agents of my acquaintance are afraid of 
this sort of competition, either. Their own 
educational job is so important, they are 
such uniformly fine men, they have so much 
to do already—surely they don’t want to 
take over the big technical job of farm-by- 
farm conservation too. 

So let’s not make a political football of 
soil conservation when every farmer knows 
it should be a nonpartisan matter. Let's 
not destroy the Soll Conservation Service by 
a drastic reorganization of the work it is al- 
ready doing very efficiently. 

Instead, let's try and repair the damage 
quickly, shake hands on the matter, and 
get those soil-conservation men back on 
the job armed with the same pride and 
crusading zeal that has stood us in such 
good stead already. You need them, and 
the Nation needs them too, 


Statement of Hon. Frances P. Bolton, of 
Ohio, Upon Introducing Resolution 
Requesting Proclamation of National 
Nurse Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been a serious short- 
age of professional and other nursing 
personnel in this country since World 
War II. Nurse power has become # 
health resource of vital importance to 
military and civilian patient care and 
other health services. Although it is 
difficult to estimate accurately the num- 
ber of professional nurses currently 
needed, data has been collected on the 
number of budgeted positions which are 
now vacant. The vacancies in hospitals 
reported for the Nation as a whole is 
52,000; in the official health depart- 
ments, approximately 2,700. Additional 
nurses are needed for private duty, in 
industry, and for leadership positions in 
nursing education and administration in 
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the several fields. This poses a serious 
Problem to the people of the Nation, who 
when ill, need a nurse to care for them, 
Or when well, should be benefitting by 
Preventive nursing services. A solution 
to the problem is complicated by the fact 
that schools of nursing are not graduat- 
ing more than approximately 30,000 
nurses a year. On the other hand, the 
Professional nursing organizations esti- 
Mate that 55,000 should be graduated in 
Order to keep up with increasing de- 
mands and annual attrition. 

During World War II, this Congress 
Passed the Bolton Act which established 
the United States Cadet Nurse Corps. 
During the program which ran from July 
1943 to October 1945, 1,100 basic schools 
of nursing and 57 graduate schools re- 
ceived Federal aid. Under this program 
schools were partially reimbursed for the 
Cost of room and board for students and 
received payment-in lieu of the amount 
Which students paid for tuition, books, 
and uniforms. Students were given a 
small monthly stipend and an official 
Uniform. The program graduated 125,- 
000 basic students and provided advance 
instruction to 17,000 graduates. It cost 
$149. million. 

In this resolution we are not request- 
ing an appropriation, but rather a proc- 
lamation. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the American 
Nurses Association, and many citizen 
groups who are concerned with the seri- 
Ousness of the nursing situation, believe 
that a national observance in honor of 
Nurses would be the means to interpret 
Nursing more fully and more interest- 
ingly than it has ever been brought to 
the public before, and would serve as a 

for a wide variety of community- 
action projects throughout the Nation 
which would stimulate student-nurse re- 
cruitment. Equally important is the op- 
Portunity which this national observance 
Would provide to dramatize by radio, 
television, and in the various other com- 
munications media the dramatic service 
Which nurses are performing in all types 
of health and hospital programs. 

Since World War II, the public has 

n told very effectively that there are 
not enough nurses of all kinds to meet 
their needs. National Nurse Week would 
change this emphasis to the positive one 
of what nursing really is. For example, 
Nurses today are performing many of 
the tasks which formerly could be done 
Only by doctors. This is not to say that 
nurses are practicing medicine but rather 
to point out how vastly medical practice 

grown and how much it has pro- 
&ressed beyond former methods of ther- 
apy. As the doctors have undertaken 
new and more complicated methods of 
treatment, nurses have had to absorb 
those which the doctors no longer had 
time to perform and which did not need 
their particular medical skills. Nursing 
has changed vastly since medical and 
Scientific advances have expanded its 
Scope. This is one of the reasons why a 
nurse shortage has continued so long 
despite all efforts to overcome it. Among 
Other reasons is the fact that the num- 
ber of patients admitted to hospitals has 
increased faster than the population—as 
& matter of fact, from 11 million in 1938 
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to 21 million in 1951. Also, each patient 
leaves the hospital sooner, and thus re- 
quires more intensive nursing care dür- 
ing his stay in the hospital and more 
care at home after discharge. 

It is my firm belief that if the public 
who needs nursing service can be well 
informed on these significant develop- 
ments in the nursing profession, we can 
logically expect that public to give effec- 
tive support to the recruitment problems 
of nurse employers, and to accept with 
some understanding the increasing costs 
of nursing care and of nursing education. 

National Nurse Week will give the citi- 
zens of our local communities the oppor- 
tunity to support the need for nurses and 
the needs of nurses with the same vigor 
and enthusiasm annually applied to a 
large number of other health campaigns. 
Nursing service is implicit in all the na- 
tionwide campaigns which have drama- 
tized cancer, tuberculosis, polio, and 
heart disease. Yet nursing service has 
never been given the nationwide atten- 
tion—the radio marathon, the telethons, 
the widespread newspaper and magazine 
publicity—which these campaigns have 
merited. 

National Nurse Week will tell what 
nurses are doing to meet the demands of 
modern medical science. It will describe 
the new responsibilities they are carrying 
in caring for the sick and the new roles 
they play in health education. It will 
portray the drama of the art and science 
of nursing as it advances to keep pace 
with the antibiotics, plastic repairs, and 
radioisotope therapy, as well as the need 
for nurses to be familiar with such thera- 
peutic wonders as gamma globulin, the 
giant X-ray, and surgery on the heart 
itself. It is hoped that by this nation- 
wide program, we can portray nursing 
as one of the essential elements of health 
and welfare. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-four is the 
logical year to launch this nationwide 
observance because, among other things, 
it is the 100th anniversary of Florence 
Nightingale's historic work in the Crimea. 

I therefore respectfully submit for 
your consideration and approval this 
joint resolution proposing the first full 
week in October 1954, as National Nurse 
Week. I believe this is an important step 
for us to take in our effort to provide 
more and better care for the people of 
this country. 


The Task Ahead for Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr, SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, “A 
Large Task Ahead for Congress” is the 
subject of an editorial appearing in the 
January 18, 1954, issue of the Napa 
(Calif.) Register. 

The editorial expresses the hope that 
Congress will exercise statesmanship, 
rather than partisanship, in enacting a 
program devoted to the national welfare. 
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I desire to include the editorial with 
my remarks as an item of interest. 

It is as follows: 

A LARGE TASK AHEAD ror CONGRESS 

It may be too much to hope that Con- 
gréss will display less partisanship and more 
statesmanship in the 1954 session, but unless 
it does the country will suffer the conse- 
quences. 

The vital domestic Issues—putting farm 
prices on a more flexible basis, holding taxes 
at their present level, keeping next year’s 
budget tight, raising the national debt 
limit, and so on—need to be approached not 
from the standpoint of party interests but of 
the national welfare. 

This does not mean that the Democrats 
should be expected to put their stamp of 
approval on the administration's entire pro- 
gram, but it does mean that this program 
must not be opposed solely for political pur- 


es. 

The Republicans, too, should realize that 
although technically the majority party, they 
are going to get nowhere in this session with- 
out the aid of the Democrats, and it is no less 
incumbent on them to cut out the political 
shenanigans. " 

President Eisenhower is making a sincere 
effort to fortify the national economy against 
possible future hazards. For the first time 
in decades a genuine effort is being made to 
cut useless Government spending. The 
President is also trying to strike a balance 
between the laissez-faire thinking of the pre- 
depression era and the welfare state idea 
which flourished in the thirties and forties, 
He will present various proposals to achieve 
these ends. 

The American people have the right to ex- 
pect—yes, demand—that Congress approach 
these proposals as Americans, not as partisan 
politicians. In November the people will ex- 
press their approval or disapproval of con- 
gressional conduct in this session, 


John Daniel Rust 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
in the passing of John D. Rust of Pine 
Bluff, Ark., the South loses a respected 
friend and leader. About 20 years ago he 
invented and completed the building of 
the first successful mechanical cotton 
picker. In 1949 Ben Pearson, Inc., of 
Arkansas, and the Allis Chalmers Co., 
of Wisconsin, began manufacturing 
pickers based on Mr. Rust's patents. 
This invention represented a notable 
contribution to the South’s progress. 

Just as notable was the effort made by 
this distinguished Arkansawyer to avoid 
hardship among thousands of people em- 
ployed in the harvesting of the South’s 
cotton crop. Mr. Rust established a 
foundation to which he assigned a large 
portion of the income from this inven- 
tion to finance various projects designed 
to help farm laborers with the adjust- 
ments necessitated by the introduction 
of the machine. Mechanical genius and 
social idealism were blended in his per- 
sonality. He and his wife ably developed 
the policies of the philanthropic and 
educational organization which bears his 
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name, and we owe him a debt of grati- 
tude not only for a significant invention 
but for leadership in the field of philan- 
thropy. He will be greatly missed. 


The Bolling Housing Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a comprehensive hous- 
ing bill. 

My bill has as its twin objectives a 
solution of our national housing problem 
and the restoration of our national 
economy to the full vigor from which I 
fear it is rapidly receding. It has as its 
social objective the providing of decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing for all Ameri- 
can families and as its economic objec- 
tive a reversal of the present economic 
downturn, be it labeled depression, re- 
cession, or rolling adjustment. 

There are those who contend that even 
to discuss our present economic plight is 


to aggravate it. They charge that those 


of us who would discuss these problems 
frankly and dispassionately and en- 
deavor to find a solution for them are 
either the prophets of gloom and doom 
or carping partisans. I am unable to 
concur in this philosophy. I do not 
believe that by pretending it is not there 
the recession will disappear. I do not 
believe that I can be successfully 
challenged when I state that all is not 
well with our national economy. There 
is certainly room for argument as to the 
degree of our economic deterioration. 
There is also room for argument as to 
what measures should be taken to re- 
verse it. No one, however, can success- 
fully refute the statistics whieh make it 
increasingly clear each day that the na- 
tional economy has moved downhill. 

The construction industry is one of the 
basic mainstays of our economy. The 
record of what happened to that industry 
last year is therefore quite alarming: 
The number of new housing starts de- 
clined steadily from 111,000 in April to 
88,000 in October. In October 1952, 
101,000 starts were made. If construc- 
tion is to be used as one of our chief 
antideflationary weapons, as is ap- 
parently the hope of the present admin- 
istration, it is clear that this downward 
trend must be arrested immediately. 

Mr. Cole, the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, has 
stated that about 1 million new starts 
will be made this year. I believe Mr. 
Cole is overly optimistic. 

But even should Mr. Cole be correct, 
housing at the rate of a million starts, 
would fail to act as a brake against our 
present economic downturn. In 1925 
when our population was only about 115 
million, 937,000 units were started. 
Since then our population has increased 
by over 40 percent. An expanding 
population requires an expanding 
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economy. If housing is to make its 
proper contribution to our material 
economic welfare, we might best return 
to the recommendations of the Joint 
Committee on Housing of the Rightieth 
Congress which found that the con- 
struction of 2 million units per year 
through 1960 should be regarded as a 
bare minimum national housing pro- 
gram. At the very least, we should fol- 
low the advice of the late Senator Taft's 
postwar Committee on Housing and 
Urban Redevelopment which urged 142 
million housing starts per year. 

I wish it clearly understood that I do 
not claim my bill to be the complete or 


final answer to our housing and eco- 


nomic needs. It is offered merely as my 
idea for the initial step in the right 
direction. 

Title I of the bill would act to restore 
the public housing program of the 
Housing Act of 1949. The Housing Act 
of 1949 was a bipartisan measure, the 
result of years of exhaustive study of 
the country’s housing needs by both 
executive and legislative branches of 
our Government. The most notable in- 
vestigations were made by Senator 
Taft’s postwar Committee on Housing 
and Urban Redevelopment and the 
Joint Committee on Housing of the 
Eightieth Congress. Their findings 
acknowledged a clear need for the con- 
tinuation and expansion of the low-rent 
housing program initiated in the United 
States Housing Act of 1937. As it passed 
the Congress, the Housing Act of 1949 
authorized the construction of 810,000 
units of low-rent public housing at a 
rate of 135,000 units per year. Because 
of riders on various appropriation acts, 
however, it has been possible to con- 
struct only a small fraction of the au- 
thorized units. Title I of my bill would 
repeal those riders and thus reactivate 
the public housing program authorized 
by the 1949 Housing Act. 

Title II. I believe, provides a long 


“overdue answer to the housing prob- 


lem of the middle-income group. This 
is a very large segment of our popula- 
tion which, unfortunately, is not ade- 
quately served by our existing Federal 
housing programs. ‘Their incomes are 
too high to make them eligible for ad- 
mission to public housing projects. Yet 
the mortgage insurance programs of the 
Federal Housing Administration and 
the Veterans’ Administration have 
tended to produce houses which are be- 
yond the financial ability of these 
people. The program envisioned by 
title IT would make use of the coopera- 
tive or nonprofit corporation together 
with an amortization period of 50 years, 
a low-interest rate—probably about 3 
percent—and a down payment of not 
over 5 percent ta decent, safe, and sani- 
tary housing within the financial grasp 
of the middle-income group, 

There would be established a system 
of financial aid to cooperative housing 
based on the principles of the Federal 
home loan bank system and the FHA 
mortgage insurance system. It is de- 
signed to channel private investment 
into cooperative housing. This type of 
housing is the only form of private enter- 
prise housing as yet devised through 
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which the economies and savings 
achieved in the financing, construction, 
and operation of housing are transmit- 
ted directly into corresponding reduc- 
tions in the monthly charges which 
families pay for housing. It is there- 
fore the most promising plan offered so 
far for the provision of adequate housing 
for middle income families. Title II 
would also provide technical assistance 
to cooperatives, and loans for planning 
their projects. ; 

Title III would amend the slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment title of 
the Housing Act of 1949 so that local 
communities would have to bear only 
one-fifth, rather than one-third as pres- 
ently required, of the net cost to them 
of making slum cleared land available 
at fair value for approved new houses. , 

In city after city throughout the coun- 
try extravagant waste of human and 
other resources arising from slum con- 
ditions is apparent. Slums and blighted 
areas foster delinquency, disease, and 
crime, the effects of which can only be 
partly measured in the statistics avail- 
able. They create demands for welfare, 
fire, police, and other financial outlays 
greatly in excess of the revenues which 
cities receive from them. 

An excellent beginning toward the 
elimination of slums has been made un- 
der the Housing Act of 1949. Many 
smaller cities, however, do not have the 
resources to provide one-third of the net 
cost. Increasing the amount of the cost 
to be borne by the Federal Government 
from two-thirds to four-fifths will enable 
those cities to participate in the benefits 
of this highly necessary program . 

Title IV would repeal a provision of 
the First Independent Offices Appropria- - 
tion Act of 1954 which required the liq- 
uidation of the housing research pro- 
gram. The housing research program 
was instituted in the Housing Act of 1943 
and substantially enlarged and broad- 
ened by the Housing Act 6f 1949. The 
purpose of the program is to assist in 
reducing housing costs and to increase 
the production of better housing. 

The housing research program fills in 
the gaps in housing research now con- 
ducted by producers of housing mate- 
rials and the housing industry. It 
served as a clearing house for ideas, in- 
formation, and data in housing technol- 
ogy, economies, finance, and administra- 
tion of adequate local public controls 
over housing construction, use, and occu- 
pancy. Basic research was provided by 
the Bureau of Standards and other Gov- 
ernment agencies, educational institu- 
tions, and other organizations. Title IV 
would fully restore this program. 

Title V provides for the reorganization 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy. It would divest the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator of all func- 
tions, powers, and duties and place them 
in new or existing constituent agencies of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
The heads of the constituent agencies 
would be subject to the supervision and 
direction of the Administrator, I believe 
that by taking operating duties away 
from the Administrator and transferring 
them to the constituent agencies we shall 
obtain improved control and coordina- 
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tion of the constituent agencies by the 
Administrator. He then would be able 
to devote full time and attention to those 
tasks rather than to administering these 
Programs as is the case at present. 
Title VI provides a warranty to buyers 
of 1- or 2-family houses built with Fed- 
eral assistance, that their houses were 
built according to the plans and specifi- 


cations on which Federal assistance was 


based. The provision is identical with 
the bill on this subject introduced by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Ratns] 
last year. It would also direct the FHA 
and VA local offices to permit purchasers 
of such houses to inspect or copy the 
house plans or specifications on file in 
the FHA or VA local office. Title VI 
would, as I see it, protect the equity of 
both the Government and the home 
buyer. I should like to state that the 
Tequirement of a warranty is not a re- 
flection on the honest builder. In fact, 
Providing the buyer with a warranty is 
a common practice in many other lines of 
industry, ranging from a popcorn popper 
to an automobile. When a person buys 
a house he is, as a rule, making a lifetime 
investment and he is entitled to protec- 
tion by the same Government which pro- 
Vides financial assistance to the builder 
or seller to construct that home. 

Title VII of the Housing Act of 1954 
Would provide a new standby, direct loan 
Program in the FHA for loans to low- and 
middle-income nonveterans for the pur- 
Chase or construction of homes. The 
Program would be based on the same 
Principles as the standby, direct housing 
loan program of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. Under the provisions of this bill 
it would expire at the same time the vet- 
erans’ direct loan program would expire, 
June 30, 1957. Like the GI direct loan 
Program, under which loans are made 
Only to veterans who cannot obtain GI 
loans, the FHA direct loans would be 
Made only in areas where FHA insured 
loans, or loans on terms equal to FHA 

loans, are not available from 
Private sources. The proposed FHA 
direct loans would not exceed $10,000 in 
Original principal amount, would be at a 
rate of interest prescribed by the Com- 
Missioner of FHA, and would mature in 
not more than 30 years. The FHA 
Would be authorized to sell these loans 
to private lending institutions and to 
insure those loans sold under the reg- 
ular FHA sections 8 or 203 mortgage- 
insurance programs. I believe that 
title VII should do much to prevent 
either a “money strike” by lenders such 
as we witnessed last year, or another 
Unreasonable rise in interest rates on 
Government-insured mortgages. 

Title VIII would extend and expand 
the VA's direct home-loan program. It 
would be extended until June 30, 1957, 
and its authorization would be enlarged 
by $500 million. The total authoriza- 
tion would become available immedi- 
ately. 

The record of the direct loan program 
leaves no doubt as to Congress’ wisdom 
in enacting it. It proves that the Veter- 
Ans“ Administration has done an excel- 
lent job of administering it. Most of all, 
however, it is a tribute to the character, 
energy. and self-reliance of our veterans, 
As of December 31, 1953, a total of only 
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54 direct loans had been terminated by 
foreclosure or voluntary conveyance in 
lieu of foreclosure, representing about 
1 out of every 800 completed loans as of 
the same date. Of the 39,907 direct 
loans outstanding on that date, a total of 
1,284 were in default by one or more in- 
stallments, with 158 or 0.4 percent in 
default by 4 or more installments. 

In conclusion may I repeat, my bill is 
not advanced as a complete or final 
answer to this Nation's housing or eco- 
nomic needs. I offer it in the belief that 
it will provide a modest but long over-due 
step in the right direction. I believe it 
imperative that this Congress act imme- 
diately both to provide decent safe and 
sanitary housing for all our people and 
to reverse the present downward spiral 
in our national economy. I invite all 
members of this body, without regard to 
party, to join me in the attainment of 
those twin objectives. 


A Cruiser in Honor of Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr, HELLER. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years it has been the custom of the 
United States Navy to have one of its 
cruisers named after the Borough of 
Brooklyn, which is today the second 
largest community in the country. To 
be exact, there haye been at least 3 
ships in our Navy during the past. 100 
years that proudly bore the name Brook- 
lyn, and every one of them had an il- 
lustrious war record. 

The first of these ships, bearing the 
name U. S. S. Brooklyn, was launched in 
1858. It participated in Commodore 
Farragut's capture of New Orleans, Gal- 
veston, and Mobile, and in other actions 
during the Civil War period. The sec- 
ond Brooklyn was launched in 1895 and 
served as the flagship of Commodore 
Winfield Scott Schley in the Battle of 
a eas during the Spanish-American 

ar. 

The third and most recent of these 
ships was a light cruiser which was 
launched in the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
in 1936. During World War II it saw 
15 months of combat in European waters, 
including 4 landings and 4 major en- 
gagements, and served as the flagship for 
United States Naval Forces in north 
African waters. The ship returned un- 
scathed to the United States after the 
war and was subsequently sold to Chile 
in July 1951. 

For the first time in many years the 
United States Navy has no crusier named 
Brooklyn. The people of our borough, 
who are very proud of their community, 
are keenly aware of this fact and are 
disappointed that to date the Depart- 
ment of Defense has not seen fit to be- 
stow the name of Brooklyn on another 
cruiser and thus maintain the glorious 
tradition of the past 100 years. Various 


civic groups and veterans organizations 


have urged that the Navy commission 
another vessel in honor of our borough, 
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I am, therefore, introducing a joint 
resolution into Congress which simply 
provides that the next crusier to be com- 
missioned in the United States Navy 
shall be named Brooklyn. I am doing so 
particularly at the request of the Kings 
County Council of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans, which recently passed a resolution 
urging that a new cruiser be named in 
honor of Brooklyn. I urge the commit- 
tee to give my resolution prompt consid- 
eration and take favorable action, 


The Polish Heritage, Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 


Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on numerous occasions I have spoken on 
the large contribution to the American 
national pattern of men and women of 
Polish blood and descent. Adela Lagod- 
zinska, president of Polish Women’s Al- 
liance of America, covered the subject 
with such completeness and dynamic 
force in her address of November 23, 
1953, at the University of Chicago Col- 
lege that I am extending my remarks in 
two instances to include the complete 
text of an article worthy of the widest 
reading. It is a classic contribution to 
the thrilling literature of Americana. 
The first portion of this noteworthy 
article follows: 


Tue POLISH HERITACE AND THE FUTURE OF 
CHICAGO 


(By Adela Lagodzinska) 

My topic this evening aims to consider in 
a brief historical and inventory form the 
enviable record of the Polish-American's 
services that were blended into the American 
national pattern through his religious, edu- 
cational, social, civic. and economic develop- 
ment in Chicago and elsewhere, not only in 
war but also in peace. Looked at from this 
historical perspective—and because of this 
vast heritage—I will further attempt to 
consider certain possibilities of growth and 
improvement of this legacy by future gen- 
erations of Poles in Chicago and America, 

By tracing the immigration record and de- 
velopment of the Polish-American, it is pos- 
sible to discover not only what he is, from 
the viewpoint of history, but also how he 
has developed through the years into what 
he is today. 


THE POLES OF COLONIAL DAYS 


Of the earliest Polish movements in Amer- 
ica records exist. Still fresh in our minds 
is the recent observance of the 345th anni- 
versary of the landing of the first Polish set- 
tlers in America at Jamestown, Va. These 
Poles planted the first seeds from which has 
grown the greatest industrial and democratic 
nation under God. “These pioneer settlers 
proved such an asset to the first English 
colony,” to quote from the recent speech de- 
livered by Adm. A. D. Chandler, at James- 
town, Va., during the ceremony commemo- 
rating the first landing of the Poles in Amer- 


_ ica, “that more of their fellow countrymen 


were invited to settle here.“ In a few years 
50 Poles were living in Jamestown. 

Long before that ark of American tradi- 
tion, the Mayflower touched upon the Mas- 
sachusetts coast, Polish artisans, planters, 
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and pitchmakers saved the lazy Jamestown 
colony from starvation by their competent, 
industrious, and patient work. 

In the year 1659 Dutch pioneers on Man- 
hattan Island employed a schoolteacher, and 
that teacher was a Pole. 

Three years later there came to New Jer- 
sey one Albert Zaborowski. He was a man 
trusted by the whites and natives, and his 
name is entered as that of an official inter- 
preter. He inherited some fine talents, for 
in his veins was the blood of King John So- 
bieski of Poland, the deliverer of Europe. 

From this Albert Zaborowski came de- 
scendants worthy of his illustrious ancestry, 
worthy of the old Republic of Poland and the 
new Republic of the United States. Chan- 
celor Zabriske, of New Jersey; Dean George 
Gray, of Harvard, were descendants of this 
Polish freeman. And there are strains of 
the same fine blood, according to Miss Emily 
Green Balch, of Wellesley, in the American 
families of Astor, Bayard, Jay, Morrison, and 
Gouverneur Morris. 

Virginia, New Jersey, and other States have 
colonial Polish records. 

The whole of our Middie West, in the days 
of Queen Anne’s War, is touched by the 
memory of the Sodowski family. A descend- 
ant, James Sodowski, made one of the first 
settlements in Kentucky in 1774. His broth- 
er, Jacob Sodowski, was the pioneer, after 
the French explorers, to go down the Ohio 
and Mississippi to New Orleans. 

Some historians claim Sandusky in Ohio 18 
named after the Sodowskis. Their lives bring 
us close to the eve of the American Revolt- 
tion. During this war, about 100 Americans 
of Polish ancestry served in the revolution- 
ary forces of the Continental Army and mili- 
tias. This war recalls again the valiant fig- 
ures of Kosciusko and Pulaski, and the his- 
torian Niemcewicz, who wrote a Polish life of 
Washington as an inspiration to the lovers of 
liberty in Poland. Thus we see that Poland 
in her days of freedom and in her days of 
parua freedom sent her sons to serye this 

an 

The sons of free Pòland or Imperial Poland 
crossed the ocean to aid America in its wars 
and later its national development. But af- 
ter Poland lost her liberty came a new/type 
of men, asking shelter. 

Fleeing their native country from the 
sharp claws of the terror-provoking Russian 
bear, some of the 1830-31 revolutionary lead- 
ers—such as Count Gurowski, Major Toch- 
man, Dr. Henryk Kolusowski, and others— 
found refuge in America, which welcomed 
them with open arms. 

Yet their lot was not an easy one. Men 
of noble birth or professional life—and fail- 
ing to adjust themselves to a strange land 
and because of English language and other 
difficulties—many endured harsh privations, 
working even as street laborers in New York 
and elsewhere. At this time the population 
of Poles in the United States must have 
numbered about a thousand, if we may judge 
from the frequent allusions to the various 
groups in the American press of the time, 

“Since many of the early Polish settlers 
were also military men by profession, they 
engaged in every major American conflict 
of the period: the Florida campaigns against 
the Seminoles, the liberation of Texas, the 
war with Mexico and finally the Civil War.“ 
(the Polish American Story, Swastek). 

Following the nationalistic movement of 
1846-48, and the economic crisis of 1850, 
And because of the systematic program of 
Germanization, many Polish families in 
Prussia and Silesia were forced to seek 
shelter and livelihood in other countries, and 
especially America. These Poles engaged in 
commercial and industrial work in New York, 
or founded farming settlements in the 
middle and far west. 

Some illuminating facts shine out in the 
early records. In the eighteen-fifties—is54 
to be exact—the first Poles settled perma- 
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nently in Texas, and a few years afterward 
still other large groups immigrated to Mich- 


„Ian. Wisconsin, and Ilinols. 


During the Civil War, the Poles fought 
on both sides, but the overwhe ma- 
jority ot them was for the Union. Like 
Kosciuszko, who liberated many Negroes 
with the net proceeds from the sale of his 
governmental grant, the Poles loved liberty 
and democracy too well to fight against 
them. 

According to historian Haiman and oth- 
ers, the Polish element in the rank and file 
of the Union Army numbered a few thou- 
sand. Gen. Vladimir Krzyzanowski was the 
most famous Pole in the Civil War. Other 
officers were Gen. Joseph Karge, Capt. Alex- 
ander Bielawski, Capt. Joseph Gloskowski, 
Capt. Louls Zychlinski, Capt. Peter Kiol- 
basa—first Polish teacher in Texas, and later 
city treasurer in Chicago—and many, many 
others. 

Even the Polish women played an im- 
portent role in the Civil War. Sister Ve- 
ronica, of the Sisters of Mercy (nee Klim- 
kiewicz and related to Kosciuszko) worked 
for some time in the military hospitals. 
She died in Baltimore, Md., in 1930. Her 
sister, also a Sister of Mercy, worked as a 
nurse during the Civil War. Similar work 
was done in the South by Mrs. Sosnowski, 
of Columbia, S. C., a widow of a Polish offi- 
cer of the 1831 Polish insurrection. 

More exiles reached the shores of the land 
of the free after 1863. Like their forerun- 
ners, they settled mostly on farms, 

From the late seventies of the past cen- 
tury until the dawn of the present twen- 
tieth century, the Galician Poles immigrated 
to America by the thousands. Here they 
formed the great mass of the working prole- 
tariat that is responsible for America's gi- 
gantic rise in industriallsm. These Poles 
with their sinews hewed the wood in lumber 
camps, bedded the railroad tracks of Amer- 
ica, dug her coal and other raw materiais, 
worked her soil, furnaced her steel, and 
worked in her numerous factories and in- 
stitutions. 

Not only laborers, farmers, and artisans 
sought homes in America. In every group 
arriving, there were many numbers of the 
intelligentsia class, such as clergymen, 
teachers, artists, physicians, engineers, jour- 
nalists, and others. 

Though at first many of these immigrants 
came to America as seasonal workers, with 
the intention of returning to Europe after 
saving some money, nonetheiess the ma- 
jority made homes here permanentiy, and 
had no intention of leaving the United 
States. 


At this time, however, let us not have the 
distorted impression or idea that the lot 
and position of the Polish Immigrant com- 
ing to America—the land of freedom and 
promise—was an easy one. Surrounded by 
people who spoke a different language, pro- 
fessed a different religion and observed, to 
them, strange customs and traditions, the 
Poles in America confronted a rather strange 
race. 

Despite all hardship, the Pollsh Immigrant 
faced the new life in America with a heroic 
courage in his heart, a fervent trust in God, 
and a strange, but stubborn will to survive 
and make good in his new environment. 

“The result,” to quote Rev. Joseph Swa- 
stek, in his newest booklet entitled “The 
Polish American Story,” “was that the Pole 
soon after his arrival in America invariably 
sought to organize and build the founda- 
tions of community life * * the Polish 
American community called ‘Polonia Amer- 
ykanska.’” “In its finished forms this 
Polonia,” says Father Swastek, “was not an 
alien Little Poland reconstructed in the 
American environment; neither was it a 
fynthetic imitation.of the Anglo-Saxon 
Yankee community. It was rather a com- 
picx entity composed of Polish Catholic in- 
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stitutions, traditions, and values coupled 
with American urban, industrial conditions 
and democratic ideals. 

“The four most characteristic Institutions 
of the Polonia Amerykanska, evolved during 
this period as the foundations upon which 
the Polish immigrants bullt their life were: 
The parish church, the school, the press, and 
the society. Each had a special character 
and development.” 

Poland is a religious nation—and practl- 
cally all Poles are Roman Catholics. Thus 
we need not be surprised that when immi- 
grating to America the first thought of the 
Pole was to build a church. Every American 
Polish colony had its own parish, and the 
larger cities, with more Poles, had several. 
The parish house, as Father Starzynski 
pointed out here in this hall several weeks 
ago, became the center of a Polish immi- 
grants life, and the parish priest was not 
only shepherd of their souls, but also acted 
as a counselor, judge, and confidant in all 
matters. Further, the parish house was a 
center for exchange of ideas, for entertain- 
ments, theatricals, and mutual acquaintance. 


CHICAGO 


The historic tale of the Chicago Poles is 
the same as the story of other Polish groups 
in America. 

Ever since 1834 small numbers of Poles 
were present among the inhabitants of Chi- 
cago, and up to the Civil War exercised a 
rather minor role in the growth of the 
metropolis, 

With the outbreak in 1870 of the French 
and German wars in Europe, the Poles took 
advantage of the situation by seeking pas- 
sage to America. They came by hundreds 
in the 1860's, but by the 1870's and there- 
after immigrants flocked to America by tens 
of thousands. 

Haiman in his book Polacy w Ameryce 
(The Poles in America), states that in 1860 
the United States numbered aproximately 
30,000 Poles; by 1870, 50,000, and of this 
number 10,000 inhabited the city of Chicago. 
These numbers grew steadily, so that today 
nearly 700,000 Poles live in our city—on the 
shores of Lake Michigan. Without a doubt 
it is only fitting and proper that we proudly 
call Chicago the largest Pollsh-American 
clty—the capital of Americans of Polish 
descent. Further, few will question this 
statement, namely, that Chicago owes much 
of ite growth—civic, social, and economic 
development to the honest, courageous, and 
industrious labors of its noble Polish pop- 
ulation, 


The Polish church 


Little wonder then that by 1867, the Chi- 
cago Poles consolidated their plans, efforts, 
and finances to build a church. This first 
Polish Roman Catholic parish in Chicngo 
was St. Stanislaus Kostka—at the corner of 
Noble and Bradley Streets (Potomac Avenue 
today). Soon after 1867 other Catholic par- 
ishes were organized by the Poles. Again 
referring to the recent lecture of Father Star- 
zynskl, we recall that he mentioned, namely, 
that the Catholic archdiocese of Greater Chi- 
cago today numbers 58 Polish-language par- 
ishes—43 in the city proper and 15 in the 
suburbs. 


Practically in each instance the Poles 
Planned to build a Polish church, not be- 
cause of the language difficulties in the other 
Roman Catholic churches—truly this was 
one reason—but mainly because they wanted 
their ancicnt and beautiful religious cere- 
monies, customs, and traditions to be pre- 
served—customs which are deeply rooted and 
integrated in the life of every true Pole. 
They were eager to sing the hymns and carols 
in their Polish language. They longed to 
see their own religious motifs—such as 
statues and pictures of Polish saints in the 
church decorations. : 

The new Polish churches for the most part 
were large and elaborate edifices, The pio- 
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neers wanted them to be landmarks and 
Monuments to future generations. Ex- 
Penses were not spared, and whenever pos- 
Sible, artists of renown were hired to decorate 
them. 

As an example of this artistic work, the 
frescoes and paintings in St. Stanislaus 
Kostka Church deserve special mention. 
This church edifice was decorated by Thad- 
deus Zukotynski—a pupil of the famous Po- 
lish artistic genius—Jan Matejko. Zukotyn- 
ski, like the earlier Polish artists living in 
Chicago and elsewhere, came originally from 
Poland. 

St. John Cantius Church, 825 North Car- 
Penter, Chicago, is another example of the 
labors of Zukotynski. In St. Hedwig's 
Church, 2226 North Hoyne Avenue, Chicago, 
ree paintings of Stanislaw Grocholsk! may be 

ound. 

Much later, for about 1920. Stster XI. 
Stanisia of the Academy of Our Lady, Long- 
wood, and a pupil of the above named 
Zukotynsk!, distinguished herself in the field 
Of religious art in Chicago and elsewhere. 

Those acquainted with folk art will admit 
that religious rites through the centuries 
greatly influenced the creative instincts of 
countless anonymous peasants who carved 
religious figures and wayside chapels—who 
built numerous unique village churches, and 
Created originally beautiful and exquisite 
Paintings on glass. 

Now if we include the rich and unique 
decorations made during the Christmas and 
Easter religious festival observances, as for 
€xample the sharing of the blessed wafers at 
Christmas time, the blessing of food on 
Easter Saturday, the elaborate and colorful 
Church processions on the Feast of Corpus 
Christi, the blessings of the fields and flowers 
On the Feast of Our Lady of the Fields, and 
Many, many other joyous and gay Polish 
festivals and customs—we can then readily 
Understand why the American Pole, like his 
Brandfather and grandmother eagerly and 
sincerely—with great devotion—planned and 
built a Catholic church in his own tradition 
and design. 


The Polish School 


The second stage in the interplay of the 
Polish heritage, alongside the church, was 
the formation of the parish elementary and 
Secondary school systems. < 

“The first Polish parochial school in the 
United States was opened at St. Stanislaus 
Parish, Milwaukee, Wis, in 1868, under 
the direction of the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame, a non-Polish sisterhood which, how- 
ever, had a Polish member, Sister M. Tyta— 
the first nun to teach in the Polish Ameri- 
Can school system. 

“Shortly after the above date, another pa- 
rochial school was started at Panna Maria, 
Tex., where the Sisters of Divine Providence, 
also non-Polish, served as teachers” (Polish 
American Studies). 

To the Felician Sisters, who came to Po- 
lonia, Wis., in 1874, goes the honor of being 
the first Polish community of nuns to come 
to the United States and, in due time, be- 
Coming one of the leading progressive teach- 
ing groups in the huge edifice of Polish 
American educational systems—in the land 
Of the Stars and Stripes. 

The first Polish school in Chicago was or- 
ganized at St. Stanislaus Kostka Parish about 
1870 by the Sisters of Notre Dame. Too, soon 
after this date, other Polish parishes, such 
as Holy Trinity, organized in 1873; St. Adal- 
bert’s, organized also in 1873; Immeculate 
Conception, organized in 1882; and many 
Others established schools for the need of 
their parishioners, with the cooperation of 
the various religious orders and congrega- 
tions such as: Sisters of the Holy Family of 
Nazareth, the School Sisters of Notre Dame, 
the Felicians, Sisters of St. Joseph, Sisters 
Of the Resurrection, Franciscan Sisters of St. 
Cunegunda, Resurrection Fathers, Priests, 
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and Brothers of the Congregation of Holy 
Cross, and many others. 

These privately endowed parochial schools, 
operating each year for the most part with 
capacity enrollments, based their educa- 
tional standards and methods on sound 
Christian teaching and moral principles that 
teaches love, honor, and respect for God, 
man, and country. 

In the 1880's and 1890's some of our Chi- 
cago Polish American secondary schools were 
established—and like the grammar institu- 
tions, were for the most part staffed and 
administered by the above-named religious 
orders and congregations. 

In due time these schools were recognized 
and sanctioned by local, State, and Na- 
tional educational accrediting agencies. 

From modest and humble beginnings many 
of these schools successfully survived numer- 
ous lean years, and today show great prog- 
ress, hope for the future, and wealth. Their 
scholastic standards rank with the highest 
and most modern similar educational insti- 
tutes in America. 

As the Poles became wealthier, their stand- 
ard of living improved, and their ambitions 
for the future were satisfied when they began 
sending their sons and daughters to colleges 
and universities. This interest in higher 
education was highly commendable, for it 
resulted In large native born Polish American 
intellectual and professional groups: Priests, 
teachers, doctors, dentists, lawyers, scien- 
tists, engineers, plus other religious, civic, 
social, and business leaders. 

The first Polish Conservatory of Music was 
established here in Chicago—in 1870—by 
Nepoleon Ledochowski who was a member of 
the Apollo Musical Club and appeared as a 
soloist in their concerts. Too, about this 
time, Silvester Lewinski organized a Chicago 
musical instrument store. Lewinski was an 
accomplished violinist. When Henryk Wien- 
lasskl, world renowned violinist, presented his 
first concert in Chicago in 1872, this little 
musical colony of Poles was on hand to greet 
and welcome him to our city. 

Much can be said and written about the 
work and activities of our Polish organists, 
choral groups, choirs and other music schools 
of those early pioneer days, but time does 
not permit us now to deliberate upon that 
subject. This topic would offer ample ma- 
terial for an M. A. or even Ph. D, dissertation. 


Politics as a Career 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present to 
your attention, and that of my col- 
leagues, what appears to be a very inter- 
esting story in the field of politics as a 
career. This story appeared in the 
Democratic Digest for September 1953, 
and relates to Miss Rosalind Weiner, sev- 
eral months ago elected as a member od 
the Los Angeles City Council. As a pro- 
tion of the great 23d District of Califor- 
nia, which I have the honor to represent 
this, beginning my 8th year, in this 
House, extends far into the city limits of 
the city of Los Angeles, it is deemed 
appropriate that I comply with the re- 
quests from admiring friends of the 
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young lady written about to present this 

article to your attention, 
The article follows: 

ITs a GIRL IN THE Los ANGELES Crry COUN- 
CIL—AN INSPRING STORY or YOUTH IN 
PoLrrrcs x 


By choosing politics as a career, only 1 
year after she became eligible to vote, Rosa- 
lind Wiener has won more friends and in- 
fluenced more people than anyone her age in 
the country and—as a helpful byproduct— 
cured her mother's insomnia in the process. 

At 22, Rosalind Wiener Is the youngest leg- 
islator in America, She is one woman among 
14 men in the Los Angeles City Council, mak- 
ing laws and policy for 2 million citizens of 
the Nation's third largest city. 

The campaign serves as a good text on how 
to break into politics, and how to get 
elected. 

Rosalind started with the advantage of not 
sharing the widespread attitude that there 
is a vast mystery shrouding the doorway to 
political action. It's actually quite simple, 
she proved. You just sign up and go to work 
with the political group or organization 
closest to your liking and most conveniently 
at hand. Roz joined the Young Democrats 
of Los Angeles, to which she was drawn 
through her admiration for then Congress- 
woman Helen Gahagan Douglas. 

Among Roz’s major assets is her charm— 
she's a vivacious brunette. Her brown eyes 
sparkle when she talks and she talks at a 
machinegun rate. It all makes a highly 
agreeable impression on the bystander's eyes, 
ears, and mind. 

Combined with this, Roz has the volunteer 
spirit. She plunged into Mrs. Douglas’ 1950 
campaign for the United States Senate and 
was put to work mailing out campaign lit- 
erature, doorbell ringing and, on a few oc- 
casions, baby sitting for mothers who were 
bound for the polling places. She was called 
on to pinch-hit as chauffeur for her candi- | 
date. There was some drudgery in the work, 
of course, but what she remembers is the 
excitement and the good companionship, 
along with the enduring satisfaction that 
comes from the feeling of being politically 
useful in a democratic society. 

Within a year, Roz was elected president 
of the Los Angeles Young Democrats. She 
was only 20 years old, but the maturity of 
her intellectual interests, her energy, her co- 
operative spirit and her record as a worker 
established her firmly in party councils, 
Two years later she was elected by the people 
of her district to the Democratic county com- 
mittee and shortly thereafter was named to 
membership on the State committee. 

At this point, there were more than a few 
Los Angeles citizens who began to look upon 
youthful Roz Wiener as a significant figure. 


She was, in fact, an important representa- 


tive of a new American generation, the 
Roosevelt generation. She and many other 
thoughtful youngsters had matured rapid- 
ly in a time that required fast assimilation 
of facts and ideas. She had grown up in the 
knowledge that politics is the great reality 
of our time, and she found politics endiessly 
fascinating as well as important. 

Roz was only 2 in 1932, when Franklin D, 
Roosevelt first raised the New Deal banner 
for the forgotten man, but she has some 
recollection of the stir that was created that 
year in the Wiener pharmacy. Her father's 
store was neighborhood campaign head- 
quarters for F. D. R. There is in the Wiener 
home today a picture of young Roz gazing up 
at a campaign poster of Roosevelt, 

At 20, when she began to take political 
work in earnest, Roz was a student majoring 
in public administration at the University 
of Southern California. After graduation, 
she had planned to enter law school, but 
there was a counter-attraction—the 1952 
presidential campaign, 
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“I knew Id be closing my law books to 
campaign,” she said, “So I decided to wait 
another year.” 

Roz demonstrated once more that she was 
an effective campaigner, working for the 
Stevenson-Sparkman ticket statewide and 
helping to elect Congressman SAMUEL W. 
Yorry in her own district. She also got her- 
self elected to the top office of the Young 
Democrats —National Committeewoman — 
that same year. 

Up to her pretty brown eyes in politics, 
Roz was named to a citizens’ committee to 
select a candidate to the city council from 
Los Angeles’ fifth district. The committee 
canvassed the likely choices, rejected a few, 
and by common consent, turned to the im- 
aginative ¢hoice—Rosalind Wiener. She filed 
for the office just 5 minutes before the dead- 
line. Once more law school plans were 
pushed into the background. Roz turned to 
the campaign task in dead earnest. 

“I didn't run just to get my feet wet,” she 
says. “Once I had made up my mind torun, 
I also made up my mind to win.” 

From this point on the story reads like a 
primer for Americans who desire to make 
their citizenship effective in the field of pop- 
ular government. It's easy reading. Better 
than that, it's inspiring reading for all citi- 
zens who have that listless, melancholy feel- 
ing that comes for letting the real-estate 
lobby or the old city hall organization hand 
pick the candidates. 

It did not appear, however, that the story 
would have a happy outcome when Roz 
Wiener made her first survey of her baili- 
wick. She was running against eight other 
candidates, all men. Old hands estimated 
that the chances for a bright young woman 
aspirant in this free-for-all were about 1 to 
8. But 22-year-old Rosalind Wiener was not 
dismayed. The odds against her simply 
heightened her determination to work as she 
had never worked before (rule No. 1). 

Miss Wiener devoted major attention to 
delineation of the major issue in the cam- 
paign (rule No. 2). 

She looked for and found an effective de- 
vice to dramatize this question in the public 
mind (rule No. 3). 

Rom had observed that the American dis- 
taste for soap opera in politics did not extend 
to the use of soap. She brought a lot of soap 
to the hustings. 

Her main emphasis was on that hardy per- 
ennial, clean municipal government, and she 
rubbed it in with sweet-smelling soap, 
sample bars of soap handed to housewives. 
No coupons, but a firm pledge with each bar. 

Volunteer workers walked briskly up to the 
front steps of homes in Los Angeles’ expan- 
sive Fifth District, each one carrying a bag 
of cellophane-wrapped soap samples. When 
the door opened, the volunteer held the 
3 ed householder's attention with this 
spiel: 

“Are you interested in clean, fresh govern- 
ment for Los Angeles? If you are, you'll vote 
for Rosalind Wiener for city council. She's 
young, energetic, and fully qualified for the 
job. She majored in public administration 
at the University of Southern California. She 
will bring a clean, fresh approach to our 
city’s problems.” 

The whole pitch lasted 40 seconds, no 
longer. When it was over, the volunteer 
answered questions, presented the housewife 
with the bar of soap wrapped in a Wiener- 
for-councilwoman leafiet, and went on to 
ring the next doorbell. 

Miss Wiener's success in this type of cam- 
paigning resulted from her strict observance 
of rule 4. That is, of course, the formation 
of a high-spirited and tireless campaign 
organization. 

Candidate Roz met this test handily. 
Friends, neighbors, classmates, and school 
teachers, including a professor from her col- 
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lege, came forth as volunteers. There are 254 
precincts in her district, and none of them 
was overlooked in the recruiting of volun- 
teers (rule 5). 

Rule 6 came into play when the response 
seemed to indicate a sure vote for Roz. The 
telephone number for each sure voter was 
noted for a phone-call reminder to vote on 
election day. 

When the doorbell was not answered a re- 
turn call was scheduled (rule 7). Volunteers 
soon discovered that Monday nights were 
best for doorbell ringing. Everybody—well, 
almost everyone—stayed at home that night 
to see I Love Lucy. 

Each precinct worker was given a map of 
a precinct, a list of the precinct residents 
and a supply of soap. Not a doorbell was to 
be missed. 

The hard footwork and the button-holing 
paid off handsomely, Roz ran first in the 
primary, showing her high heels to 8 amazed 
men. 

Now came the big test: She and the 
runner-up would face each other in the 
final run-off election, which was only 6 weeks 
away. Excitement in the Wiener camp gath- 
ered momentum dally. 

The Wiener's 7-room house in the center 
of the city's residential area was transformed 
into Rosalind Wiener campaign headquar- 
ters, Every time the family sat down for a 
meal there was a caucus. Rose bushes sur- 
rounding the front lawn sprouted campaign 
posters. A large “Welcome—Walk In“ sign 
was tacked above the front door. 

A fresh way of emphasizing the cleanup 
theme was devised: Precinct workers pre- 
sented citizens a small book of eyeglass clean- 
ers, to wipe away the smog from Los Angeles 
politics. 

New workers reported at headquarters and 
spirits rose following the primary victory. 
The Fifth District was buzzing with Rosalind 
Wiener volunteers. 

The Wiener home was buzzing too. Living 
room furniture was packed off to the second 
floor to make space for the “typing room.” 
Typewriters were clicking away at all hours 
of the day and night. All that remained in 
the dining room was the table, shoved up 
against one wall, for stacks of campaign 
literature. Pop Wiener's den became the map 
room, its walls covered with precinct maps. 
Doors were open from 8 a. m. to 2 a. m., and 
there was a continuous convention of work- 
ers reporting, working, resting, eating. 

“We had a regular soup kitchen going 
throughout the campaign,” Miss Wiener said, 
“Mother served dinner to at least 25 precinct 
workers every night and coffee and cake to 
a lot more in the small hours of the 
morning.” 

To keep up with the late snacks, Mother 
Wiener posted this sign over the kitchen 
sink: The management kindly requests that 
you wash your own cup and saucer.” 

Her mother thrived on the campaign Roz 
reports. “It cured her insomnia,” she says. 

Roz acted as her own campaign manager 
but that didn’t keep her from ringing door- 
bells along with the volunteers (rules 8, 9, 
and 10). She made an estimated 4,500 per- 
sonal calls. Many of the citizens she talked 
to told her that this was the first time they 
had ever received a personal call from a 
candidate. 

This was, above everything else, the secret 
of Roz Wiener’s success at the polls. Her 
oampaign was political action of, by, and 
for the people and the people loved it. It 
stands as a heartening demonstration of 
political initiative at the local level. The 
seeming indifference of the citizens vanished 
quickly when they were given an earnest 
invitation to participate along with an en- 
gaging young candidate who obviously had 
her community's welfare at heart. 


January 25 
For God and Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q: 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include in the RECORD 
Junius Americanus Letter No. 4, a criti- 
cal review of our domestic and foreign 
policies and of other matters relating to 
the administration of government, dated 
December 5, 1953, as follows; 

[Letter No. 4] 


“McCaARTHYISM” Is AMERICANISM—SENATOR 
JosePpH R. McCarTHy, OUR GREATEST 
AMERICAN INVESTIGATOR, Is A FAITHFUL, 
ABLE, AND FEARLESS LEADER IN THE CON- 
FLICT AGAINST SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES, COM- 
MUNISM, AND ESPIONAGE—SMEAR ATTACKS 
BY His POLITICAL ENEMIES 


To the President and Vice President of the 
United States, Cabinet Officers, Scnators, 
and Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

“McCarthyism” is a new word coined by 
clever Communist conspirators and fellow 
traveler propagandists, cunningly meant to 
ridicule and to discredit anything and 
everything Senator JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY 
does, says, or writes. It is the product of a 
lying conspiracy of smear, unconcerned with 
fact or truth, and bent on merciless sabotage 
to prevent his patriotic and fearless investi- 
gations of Communists and subversive 
activities in the United States. 

Such virulent smear techniques of deceſt 
and falsehood of the Communists and their 
Pink allies are nothing new, They have 
been used viciously and extensively against 
the chairmen of all congressional investi- 
gating committees who exposed the un- 
American and traitorous activities and 
propaganda of the Communists and their 
Red fronts. This originally was used against 
Representative Fish, chairman of the first 
House committee (1930-31) to investigate 
Communist activities in this country. The 
Fish House Report No. 2290 is still the foun- 
dation stone of all succeeding congressional 
reports on the alms and objectives of com- 
munism in America, His committee did the 
pioneering work in exposing the insidious 
and subversive activities of the Communists 
and their allied fronts. Most of the rec- 
ommendations of his committee either have 
been written into law (except one to outlaw 
the Communist Party), or have been fol- 
lowed and their principles sustained by the 
Federal courts. 

The full venom of the perfected Commu- 
nist smear attacks, constantly supported by 
both F. D. R. and Mrs. Roosevelt, was un- 
loosed against Chairman MARTIN Dres, of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 
Representative Dries was subjected to out- 
rageous vilification because he exposed 2,000 
Reds or Communist sympathizers on the 
Federal payroll. Time and events have 
proved that he was right. All the Roosevelt 
left-wing stooges combined with the Com- 
mies to conduct a relentless smear cam- 
paign against Martin Dres for having the 
courage to tell the truth and letting the 
chips fall where they may. 

Representative Dries literally was perse- 
cuted and politically purged by President 
Roosevelt for exposing the Communists and 
Red-fronters In the Federal service. F. D. R. 
called Dues, a fellow Democrat, to the White 
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House a number of times to soften him and 
to condition him on his Communist expo- 
sures. On one occasion in 1939 President 
Roosevelt told him, according to an article 
in the American Mercury magazine of Sep- 


tember 1953, “I don't regard communism as 


an evil. Some of my best friends are Com- 
munists. I think Russia is a fine, great 
country and I admire Stalin.” Who were 
those friends?—Alger Hiss, whom he took 
to Yalta; Harry Dexter White, Laughiin Cur- 
Tie, Lawrence Duggan, Nathan Witt, Lee 
Pressman, and Maj. William Ludwig Ullman 
(I refuse to answer on the grounds, etc.) 
all Harvard Law School grads or otherwise 
connected with Harvard University, or did 
he refer to his host of fellow traveler friends 
ee in the thousands, appointed by 

im? 

The next to undergo the smear barrage was 
Chairman Ricar Nixon, who exposed the 
traitorous activities of Alger Hiss, the friend 
of Dean Acheson in the State Department. 
At the present time Chairman HAROLD VELDE 
of the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, Chairman WILLIAM JENNER of Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, and above 
and beyond all, Chairman McCartuy of the 
Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Inves- 
tigations, are the targets of Communist and 
left-wing abuse, vilification, distortion of the 
facts and perversion of the truth. From the 
time each of these chairmen undertook to 
investigate and to expose communism in the 
United States they were subjected to cow- 
ardly and contemptible smear attacks. The 
Communists are the vilest of viltflers but 
the fellow travelers and other radicals and 
Communist appeasers are not far behind. 
This type of calculated and conspiratorial 
Smear attack is something new in America 
and is a foreign importation from Soviet 
Russia and Communist sources, It has been 
Spreading rapidiy all over our country until 
no one is immune, no Member of Congress 
nor public official who openly exposes the 
evils of communism, 


The Communists and fellow travelers ' 


started their vicious and malicious smear and 
hate attacks 20 years ago. They have now 
Teached a crescendo of vileness and false- 
hoods against public officials and the elected 
Tepresentatives of the people in the Congress 
of the United States. It is part and parcel of 
the Communist political program based on 
hatred and attempts to purge their active 
and outspoken opponents and to discredit 
Congress and all democratic and parliamen- 
tary assemblies. These Red termites and 
their pink allies are shamefully working 
night and day to undermine the confidence 
and the faith of the American people in 
their Congress and in our republican con- 
Stltutional form of government. Represent- 
ative Starnes, Democrat, in House Report 
2277, June 25, 1942, said: “The issue simply 
stated is whether the Congress of the United 
States shall be the reality or the relic of 
American democracy.” 

The venomous, virulent, and never-ending 
emear campaign against Senator MCCARTHY 
is prosecuted because he has been success- 
fully exposing and driving out of the Federal 
Government Communists and their sympa- 
thizers in ever increasing numbers. The 
more successful McCartny becomes, the more 
violent and desperate become his traducers. 
The more outspoxen and courageous he be- 
comes, the more contemptible and vicious 
become his detractors. 

The more McCartuy expose spies, traitors, 
and other subversives, the more the Commies, 
Tellow travelers, left-wing Socialists, and 
their pink allies rave and rant. 

The more McCarty accomplishes to safe- 
guard America and the security of our people 
and Nation, the more our enemies from 
Within gnash their teeth and exude poisonous 
Propaganda against him. 1 

The more he exposes nests of spies in our 
Tadar projects and Signal Corps, the louder 
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is the chorus of hatred from un-American 
sources, 

It took a murder to expose the scandalous 
racetrack alliance between crooked labor 
leaders, gangsters, and the greedy influence 
peddling of New York State Republican poli- 
ticlans. Senator Wicks was forced to walk 
the gangplank into political disgrace, but as 
yet the racetrack and the throughway scan- 
dals have been scarcely scratched. It took 
the dramatic resurrection of the FBI report 
sent: to the White House in December 1945 
condemning Harry Dexter White as a Soviet 
spy and other Government officials as mem- 
bers of an espionage ring to explode and to 
blow into atoms the misguided, reckless, and 
very generally un-American opposition to the 
constitutional investigations by congres- 
sional committees of subversive activities 
within the United States. Former President 
Truman who denounced the infamous Alger 
Hill case as a red herring, is trying the same 
tactics again—this time it is politics. Time 
will never efface the baneful effects of Presi- 
dent Truman’s red herring remark or that 
of Secretary Acheson that “I do not intend 
to turn my back on Alger Hiss.” 

Lenin years ago laid down the Communist 
doctrine: We can and must write in a lan- 
guage which sows among the masses hate, 
revulsion, scorn, and the like toward those 
who disagree with us.“ Up until Attorney 
General Brownell, backed by President Eisen- 
hower, set off the high explosive Harry Dexter 
White spy bomb under Harry Truman there 
had not been a ripple of criticism from the 
leftist press against either Mr. Brownell or 
President Eisenhower. Once the Communist 
spy issue was raised there was an instan- 
taneous outcry from the so-called liberal, 
leftist and Communist press. From now on 
the Red smear brigade will shoot their 
poisonous arrows and darts of hate against 
the President and the Attorney General. 
Mr. Brownell has done a fine public service 
in reviewing publicly the White spy case and 
the Red penetration under the New and Pair 
Deals. Now what about Laughlin Currie and 
David K. Niles, both executive assistants to 
President Roosevelt and the two assistants 
to Secretary Morgenthau? 

The do-nothing Eisenhower administra- 
tion, elected because the people wanted a 
change, has finally discovered after the voters 
had been heard from in Wisconsin and New 
Jersey that the substitution of the two- 
faced Dulles for Acheson is little improve- 
ment and no change in foreign policies. The 
detonation of the White spy bomb is at least 
a change and any change will relieve the 
monotony. Harry Truman's refusal as a 
private citizen to comply with a congres- 
sional subpena is poppycock. The prece- 
dents he quoted applied only to incumbent 
Presidents. 

“McCarthyism” is not on trial but “Tru- 
manism” is. Former President Roosevelt, 
however, who appointed over 2,000 Commies 
and fellow travelers is really responsible for 
the whole stinking rotten mess of Commu- 
nist spies and traitors and for our tragic 
China policy. Roosevelt invited Communism 
into our Government. Truman tolerated 
Communism in our Government. 

The efforts of certain church groups to 
undermine and to sabotage congressional 
investigations is not only deplorable but 
despicable and is the height of stupidity. 
Why should not clergymen, priests, rabbis, or 
any ecclesiastic be exposed as Communists, 
subversiyes, or as playing the Commie game 
if to do so is God's truth? In America the 
clergy is not a privileged class and clergymen 
have no greater immunity than other citi- 
zens. In free America no sacred cows are 
recognized. Every American knows that 
there are Communists preaching in the pul- 
pits today and that innumerable fellow 
travelers wear sacred robes. Should they 
have a preferred and protected status as 
opposed to Government employees, school 
teachers, college professors, movie actors, or 
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labor union officials? The answer is an em- 
phatic no. There must be no distinction 
in favor of men of the cloth of any religion, 
This publication could, if it so desired, name 
numerous Communists and fellow travelers 
who by furthering the Communistic thesis 
abuse the word of God—a shocking and 
revolting blasphemy on God and on all 
religions. 

It is well to. remember that it was Chair- 
man Vevve and his House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, and not Senator Me- 
CARTHY, who investigated Communist activi- 
ties under the guise of religion. Under our 
Constitution and our laws there are no un- 
touchables in America, whether in religious 
or professional garments. Every time that 
MCCARTHY exposes a college professor as a 
Communist there is an uproar from the In- 
tellectuals, Radicals, Pinks, Facist liberals 
and their press organs. Left wing college 
professors rush to the defense of so-called 
academic freedom, Since when has academic 
freedom been synonymous with advocating 
the overthrow of our free institutions by 
force and violence, or with treason or spying 
for Soviet Russia? Take the case of Prof, 
Wendell H. Furry who refused to tell Mo- 
CarTuy’s investigating committee whether 
he was a Communist before 1951 but instead 
hid behind the provisions of the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 


It is difficult to comprehend the attitude 


of Harvard University in protecting and tol- 
erating a college professor who refuses to 
answer whether he is or has been a Com- 


munist on the ground that his answer would. 


tend to incriminate him. This is justifiable 
assumption of positive proof that he ‘is or 
was a Communist. Up to the present time 
Harvard authorities have been defending 
Professor Furry despite his refusal to de- 
fend himself. Why should Harvard appease 
communistic professors or make untouch- 
able sacred crows of them? The record dis- 
closes that Harvard University and particu- 
larly the Law School have produced such 
well-known Communists and fellow travelers 
as Alger Hiss, Donald Hiss, Harry Dexter 
White, Lee Pressman, Lawrence Duggan, 
Laughlin Currie, Nathan Witt, Abraham 
George Silverman, Harold Glasser, Maurice 
Halperin, Noel Field, Major Ulman, and many 
others who infiltrated onto the Federal Gov- 
ernment payrolls since the advent of F. D. R. 
in 1933 but most of them departed from their 
governmental jobs since the advent of Sen- 
ator McCarty in 1947. But why should 
loyal and patriotic Harvard cater to Com- 
mies and former Commies when other uni- 
versities and schools are dimissing their pro- 
fessors who refused to testify as to their 
allged subversive activities before congres- 
sional committees? 

Professor Furry also refused to say whether 
he had indoctrinated his students in Com- 
munist philosophy. Do loyal American par- 
ents pay hard earned money for tuition to 
help communize their sons at Harvard? Do 
they do it to subject them to such un- 
American propaganda and activities? Har- 
vard overseers had better take another lock 
at the record of Professor Furry and several 
other alleged Communist infiltrators before 
public opinion and Harvard grads become 
aroused, There is no compromise in free 
America between espionage, communism, 
and human slavery on one side and loyalty, 
democracy, and freedom on the other. Time 
is running out on Harvard and other centers 
of education that cater under the false guise 
of academic freedom to disloyalty, un-Amerl- 
canism and to subversive and Communist 
propaganda by hiring or retaining Com- 
munists or former Communist professors, 
particularly those who hide behind the fifth 
amendment when charged with discussing 
radar secrets with Communists, The main 
scheme of the Communists in the United 
States is based on infiltration into colleges, 
schools, movie industry, Federal Govern- 
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ment, systems of communications and radar 
projects, and into defense top secrets. That 
is where the nests and cells of highly edu- 
cated Communists flourish. Thank God for 
Senator McCartHy who recently exposed a 
radar espionage ring of stealing top military 
secrets designed to protect the American 
people from atomic attacks, Such a nest of 
epies and traitors could jeopardize the lives 
of millions of American men, women, and 
children. 

There is rightly in the United States room 
for an honest difference of opinion with 
respect to economic, political, social, and in- 
ternational questions, but there should be 
none on obviously un-American, subversive, 
or Communist issues. The Communists, 
Red fronters, and rabid internationalists 
join forces in not conceding anything or any 
rights to their sincere opponents. Their 
creed is to smear them mercilessly, contin- 
uously, and falsely if necessary. The end to 
them justifies the means. The slogan of 
the internationalists, like that of the Com- 
munists, is that their foes must be destroyed 
at all costs. That is why the rabid interna- 
tionalists, a considerable segment of our 
eastern seaboard population, joins with the 
Commies, Red fronters, and leftwingers in a 
campaign of hatred against Senator Mc- 
Cartuy. Such internationalists froth at the 
mouth because Senator MCCARTHY exposed 
the British trade in strategic materials to 
Red China to help kill our sons in Korea. 
They gnash their teeth in dismay when he 
exposes Communist sympathizers among our 
State Department officials in Germany. They 
cry out to high heaven when he urges a re- 
duction in the funds for mutual security, 
and exposes Commie fellow travelers on the 
Voice of America. They howl with sheer 
madness when he exposes American Commu- 
nists infiltrating into key positions in the 
United Nations. This hurts the interna- 
tionalists in a tender spot. The United Na- 
tions is the apple of their eye and their own 
Garling pet. It is the breeding place of in- 
ternationalism and one worldism. To the in- 
ternationalists the U. N. is sacrosanct. Any 
Criticism is lese majesté. The U. N. can do 
no wrong. To them it matters not whether 
our sovereignty is jeopardized and our laws 
and Constitution are superseded by the U. N. 
It matters not if the U. N. is a nest of Com- 
munist conspirators spewing hatred and 
spreading subversive propaganda against the 
heart of America from its headquarters in 
New York City. But to Jon McCarruy and 
millions of loyal Americans this makes a vast 
amount of difference. It was a tragic blun- 
der ever to have located the U. N. in Amer- 
ica. It should be moved out bag and Red 
baggage to a small neutral nation like Swit- 
zerland or Sweden. Under no circumstances 
should it be in Moscow or New York. 

Senator McCartuy is also unpopular in 
England, France, and other subsidized Eu- 
ropean nations because he does not believe 
in bankrupting America, squandering our re- 
sources abroad, or sending our soldiers to 
fight and to die for nations which refuse even 
to defend themselves. < 

Despite repeated falsehoods Senator Mc- 
Cartuy is scrupulous in protecting the con- 
stitutional rights of every person who ap- 
pears before his investigating committee. 
He presides as chairman with judicial tem- 
perament and fairness. He seldom raises 


with our enemies from within or without, 
no injustice will have been done to him. 
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Anyone who was free of any such associa- 
tions has nothing to fear from Senator Mc- 
CartHy.. In fact Senator McCarrny would 
be the first to defend their loyalty and 
Americanism. McCartuy has enemies among 
the groups referred to in this letter but by 
and large he ts loved for the enemies he has 
made. The persistent articles and edito- 
Tials in the Dally Worker ferociously malign- 
ing and abusing McCarruy are direct proof 
of the success and importance of his inves- 
tigations, The following is an extract from 
a pamphlet issued by the Communist Party 
of Maryland: Defeat McCarruy or face the 
threat of political annihilation. At all times 
remember the fact that the main enemy is 
McCarthyism. We must direct our main 
fight against it.” 

Chairman RICHARD SIMPSON (Republican, 
Pennsylvania) of the Republican Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee, stated that 
Brownell's charge involving ex-President 
Truman in the Harry Dexter White case 
“further vindicated McCartny’s position and 
that the Elsenhower administration will urge 
a still more intense effort“ by MCCARTHY 
and the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee to uncover Communist infiltration 
into the Government. It is time for- loyal 
Americans to come out from their hiding 
places and turn from the defensive to the 
offensive in support of the battle Senator 
McCartny is waging against Communists 
and Red frontiers in- the Federal Govern- 
ment, in Our schools and colleges, in our press 
and radio, vital defense projects, and in the 
sacrosanct United Nations. 

Senator JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY is a great and 
fearless American investigator and public 
servant who has dedicated himself to the 
task of preserving America from our Com- 
munist enemies and their allies from within 
and from without. To accomplish this re- 
sult he has been obliged to use firm meth- 
ods * * not just slaps on the wrists. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, has publicly commended 
the investigating efforts of Senator McCar- 
THY. Director Hoover pointed out that “the 
danger of un-American activities is a real 
present menace, Sneaking subverts work in 
the dark with lying propaganda to under- 
mine freedom and the struggle in which we 
are engaged calls upon every man, woman, 
and child to be American first, last, and al- 
ways. ‘Millions upon millions of loyal Amer- 
icans of all political parties, rich and poor, 
important and humble, are steadfastly be- 
hind Senator McCartny and want him to 
continue the fight to drive the Reds and all 
subversives out of positions of trust from 
which they can sabotage or injure the Amer- 
ican people or their freedom.” 

The New York World Telegram and Sun 
of November 9, 1953, a Scripps-Howard news- 
paper, stated editorially: 

“This (White) case should settle once and 
for all time the contentions of such persons 
as Mr. Truman, Eleanor Roosevelt, and Sena- 
tor Monroney that congressional investiga- 
tors are unnecessary in situations of this 


kind and that all such matters be left to the. 


FBI. The FBI did its full duty in this case, 
and its findings are completely ignored, Had 
it not been for congressional investigations 
the public wouldn't have known anything 
about Harry Dexter White's pro-Russia ac- 
tivities until last Friday when Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell turned the spotlight on one 
of the Justice Department’s secret archives. 
Those who have raised the public outcry 
against McCarthyism have their complete 
answer in this revelation of Trumanism.” 
“McCarthyism"—coined by the Commu- 
nists as a word of opprobrium—means in 
reality loyal Americanism. What America 
needs more in these critical days are more 
fearless and outspoken leaders and cham- 
pions in the continuing battle between free- 
dom and slavery, like Senator JosxrRH R. Mc- 
CarTHY, of Wisconsin. Well done, good and 
faithful servant. i 


January 25 


Junius Americanus suggests a New Year's 
resolution that Americans irrespective of 
partisanship, combine to help purge every 
last American Communist, fellow traveler, 
subversive, spy, or traitor from holding any 
position of trust in the Federal Government, 
the United Nations, and our schools and col- 
leges during 1954, Let's stop playing the 
Red fake propaganda game of fighting Me- 
Carthyism" and really fight our Communist 
enemies and their allies in our midst. Let 
the purge go on until all Communist con- 
spirators and their fellow travelers have been 
exposed and driven out of public office. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Junius Americanus urges a complete in- 
vestigation of the infamous Amerasia case 
which has hitherto been covered up or white- 
washed. 

2. Investigation of the list of contributors 
to the Alger Hiss defense fund. 

3. Publication of the entire report of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's Committee on Mutual Se- 
curity. 

4. Investigation of the alleged subversive 
activities of Harry Dexter White, Laughlin 
Currie and David K. Niles, the two latter, 
executive assistants to President Roosevelt; 
Harold Glasser, top aide to then Secretary 
Morgenthau, and Frank Coe, Victor Perio, 
and Solomon Adler, also then in the Treas- 
ury Department, 

5. The Communist Party should be out- 
lawed as an alien subversive party (not 
American) taking its orders from Moscow 
and be prohibited from mailing its propa- 
ganda or using our schools for their meet- 
ings or having its name on the State ballots. 

Veritas magna est et praevalebit. Delenda 
est communism, 

JUNIUS AMERICANUS. 


Opposition to Congressional and Judicial 
Salary Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr, ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to oppose a raise. The Special Com- 
mission appointed to make a study of 
judicial and congressional salaries has 
made its report; and I am amazed that 
it has recommended the sum of $27,500 
annually for Federal judges and Mem- 
bers of Congress. I, for one, certainly 
do not favor the adoption of this report. 

The Commission, and many others 
who believe such a raise is reasonable 
and advisable, seems to feel that the 
business of our Government in this cru- 
cial time is so graye and burdensome 
that salaries ought to be in direct rela- 
tionship to the responsibilities. I can- 
not agree with this theory. Very few 
officials who hold high Government 
positions receive pay comparable to the 
responsibilities of their jobs. I do not 
think the founders of our Republic ever 
intended that they receive such pay. In 
the beginning of our Government, one 
of the leaders said: “Salaries should be 
fixed in the middleground where dignity 
blends with economy.” I believe this 
statement is practical and based on 
commonsense. The present salary of 
Congressmen—$12,5090 per year, plus 
$2,500 expense allowance—is a middie- 
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ground salary, which permits a Con- 
gressman to live in dignity provided he 
is economical. And certainly we should 
all be economy minded today with ex- 
orbitant taxes and a public debt of al- 
most $275 billion. 

It takes about all of a Congressman's 
Salary to live, I agree, since it is neces- 
Sary for him to maintain one home in 
Washington and another in his district. 
However, in my opinion, Members of 
Congress are sent to Washington to make 
laws and not to make money. Congress- 
men are supposed to be public servants 
of the highest caliber. To me, the high 
honor of representing my pecple in Con- 
gress is worth more than all the salary, 
whatever it might be. 

The point is made by this special com- 
mission that higher salaries would bring 
better men to Congress. I think this 
argument is unsound, because through- 
Out the history of this Nation many men 
and women have served their country 
admirably and heroically, often without 
any monetary compensation whatever. 
For example, during World War I and 
World War U many patriotic citizens 
Served their country for $1 per year. To 
be sure, they were men of wealth who 
did not expect or need any salary, but, at 
the same time, they made great sacri- 
fices in order to serve. Some members of 
President Eisenhower’s Cabinet gave up 
jobs in industry, which provided them 
tremendous incomes, so that they might 
accept positions of greater honor, trust, 
and service in Government. 

No; it is not money or big salaries that 
brings the best men to Congress. It is 
Simply love of country and one's willing- 
Ness to give up some of the material 
things in life in order to be the people's 
Representative in this great democratic 
Government. 

Another reason why I object to this 
Proposed raise is because it is out of pro- 
Portion to the average salary inccrease in 
the business world. It is almost unheard 
of in industry for an employee to get an 
increase in pay of 80 to 90 percent at one 
time. Wages and salaries are custom- 
grily increased by degrees, not almost 
doubled in one jump, so to speak. This 
Money belongs to the taxpayers, and it 
Should not be spent so extravagantly. 

All over the United States people are 
complaining about high taxes, and they 
have a right to complain. But the only 
Way to reduce taxes is to first reduce 
Spending. This Congress, I thought, was 
pledged to lower taxes and governmental 
economy in general, yet it appears that 
Many of the leaders expect to vote to 
Nearly double the salaries of Members of 
Congress. This is inconsistent to me. 
Therefore, I not only propose to continue 
my efforts for economy in Government, 
but I shall practice what I preach and 
vote against a salary raise. 

Why should we raise the salaries of 
Congressmen when the farmer's income 
is less than it has been for several years? 
Why should we raise the salary of Con- 
gressmen and Federal judges when thou- 
Sands of miners in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and several Western States are 
not working at all? Why should we raise 
these salaries when numerous New Eng- 
land textile mills are closing up shop and 
€oing out of business, and some southern 
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mills are operating only 3 or 4 days per 
week? Why raise salaries of Congress- 
men when some postal employees are 
delivering newspapers to supplement 
their incomes so as to adequately sup- 
port their families? Why raise salaries 
at a time when scores of expert econo- 
mists predict a recession and probably 
a depression? 

I hope and pray that these economists 
are wrong and that we will not have a 
depression or even a recession. How- 
ever, if we start another series of wage 
increases, that alone will lead to further 
inflation, and steps of this kind ulti- 
mately bring us to a recession, or worse. 

One Senator says, “It would be an af- 
front to the American people if Con- 
gress votes itself a pay raise now.” And 
at least one Congressman has said this 
pay raise would blow the lid off increased 
Federal spending and definitely acceler- 
ate inflation. I believe we have inflation 
whipped if we will just hold the line and 
continue to reduce spending and taxes. 
But if Congress sets an inflationary 
example by raising the pay of its own 
Members, then all other wage earners 
would be justified in demanding more 
money for their work. 

Can we afford to raise the relief checks 
of the blind, crippled, aged. and dis- 
abled? If we do not expect to do that, 
then let us forget this question of raising 
our own pay. These unfortunate souls 
are at the mercy of charity and their 
Government, with no means of earning 
a livelihood. 

If Congress expects to hold the respect 
and confidence of the voters, it should 
not give relief in the form of higher sal- 
aries, first to its own Members. A na- 
tional poll on this question shows that 
a large majority of the people in this 
country are opposed to Congressmen and 
Federal judses receiving $27,500 annu- 
ally. 

Congressmen can live very well on 
what they are now paid and, in addition 
to the salary, they have the high honor 
of representing the people in the world's 
greatest deliberative body. 


Historic Event at Groton, Conn. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
on last Thursday, it was my pride and 
very great privilege to be an eyewitness 
to an historic event that took place in 
my own district, at Groton, Conn. 

I would like to use the permission 
kindly granted to me to extend my re- 
marks by including in the Recorp today 
two of the significant and memorable 
addresses which were made on the occa- 
sion of the launching of the nuclear- 
power submarine Nautilus by officers of 
our Government who have had, and who 
are to continue to have, an important 
part in the developments in which this 
launching was an important milestone, 
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I think that no person among the 
20,000 present in the yards of the Elec- 
tric Boat Division of the General Dy- 
namics Corp. at Groton when the Nau- 
tilus went down the ways could fail to 
feel that he or she was having a part 
in living history, and that this event was 
one, not only on which we would have 
cause to look back upon during our 
whole lives, but that it would be an event 
numbered in the future among those 
which are meant to remember. 

The remarks at the Nautilus launch- 
ing ceremonies by Adm. Robert B. 
Carney, the Chief of Naval Operations, 
and by Rear Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, were distinguished for many 
things, but most of all, it seemed to me, 
because, in each instance, they gave 
voice to what is in the minds and in the 
hearts of many Americans. 

The Nautilus was sponsored at its 
launching, as you know, by the gracious 
first lady of the land, Mrs. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, whom we were most happy 
to welcome back to Connecticut. So 
that a permanent record may be made 
here of this historic event, I include now 
the addresses by Admiral Carney and 
Rear Admiral Strauss: 

ADDRESS sy ÅDMIRAL ROBERT B. Carney, 
Cuter or NAVAL OPERATIONS, UNITED STATES 
Navy 
I attend this ceremony with mixed emo- 

tions—mixed, not by reason of confusion, 
but rather because I stand here as a pro- 
foundly impressed sailor, as a proud Ameri- 
can, and as a very humble human being, all 
wrapped up in one package, and all striving 
to understand the significance of this 
occasion. 

As a sailor, I recognize this ship as the 
beginning of a new chapter in the history 
of sea power. Revolutionary thing that she 
is, the technicians and tacticians will strive 
to wring the greatest military advantage 
from this latest product of American genius, 
The fleet is hungry to put her to work. As 
the first of a radically new type, everything 
in her will be tested in the gruelling proces- 
ses of the fleet’s operational evaluation; 
that is the fate of every new arrival in the 
fleet. 

However, again as an American sailor, I 
also look beyond this newcomer, as maryel- 
ous a product as she is, and see the suc- 
ceeding generations of atomic submarines 
and other atomic-powered ships, and, as I 
look, new vistas of American seapower 
unfold. 

As an American I feel an intense pride 
in the vision, the brains, the Ingenuity, the 
sweat, and the teamwork that went into the 
creating of the Nautilus. Research, science, 
industry, labor, and the civilian and military 
elements of the Government all teamed up 
to produce this ship for which the Navy's 
operating people had expressed a need. 

As one small human being, I am lost in my 
own musings as to what this occasion may 
signify in terms of the things that are in 
store for humanity. A natural tendency to- 
ward very grave speculation is partly offset 
by the hope that springs eternal and the 
optimism that is an American heritage. 
Aside from any military significance, this 
ship is a symbol of many things clearly dis- 
cernible and other things as yet obscure. 

Patently, this sleep ship, with her wonder- 
ful propulsion plant, is symbolic of American 
understanding of the importance of sea- 
power and American ingenuity in inventing 
new tools for the exercise of seapower. And, 
believe me, control of the seas is as vital to 
us—and to those who oppose us—as it ever 
has been in the past; possibly more s0. 
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But Nautilus is far more than just a mani- 
festation of United States scapower. She 
stands for many things. 

Nautilus is a symbol of man’s dreaming 
his bright dreams, certainly; and, if man is 
not wise, nightmares, too. 

She is a symbol of man’s outreaching im- 
agination; his willingness to embark on a 
Jules Verne voyage over the hazy horizons of 
the imaginative future; his restless and crea- 
tive instinct to challenge the fringe of the 
known and to explore the uncharted waters. 

She is a symbol of man’s continuing gen- 
tus; his encyclopedic and opportune grasp of 
nuclear physics, at a time when the world 
must contemplate the possibility of serious 
depletion in other fuel sources. 

She is symbolic of man's fundamental 
search for truth. Every step of this herculean 
undertaking has required probing, searching, 
and researching for irrefutable fact. 

The Nautilus is a symbol of United States 
determination to fight, when and if fighting 
becomes necessary, for the preservation of 
the principles for which we stand. 

But her revolutionary power plant also 
symbolizes our country's desire to use sci- 
ence for good in this era of fantastic change, 

Not only does this scientific creation stand 
as evidence of a national desire usefully to 
harness the power locked in the atom, it also 
eloquently testified to a greater power inher- 
ent in this great free community of ours—the 
power that radiates from ideals, construc- 
tive thinking, and the curlous American 
genius for voluntary teamwork. It was that 
same spiritual power which brought forth 
our infant republic. which today enables us 
to contribute greatly to the cause of free- 
dom throughout the world, and which gives 
us a golden opportunity to serve humanity 
in the future. 

Nautilus, then, is really a symbol of a na- 
tional philosophy of liberty and a national 
determination to successfully defend and pre- 
serve our pattern of liberty. 

Let us pray that she is also proof of a 
fundamental ability to produce the men of 
brains, judgment, and character needed to 
guide us in the portentious years ahead. 

As remarkable as this deyelopment seems 
to us now, Nautilus will probably appear to 
Our sons and grandsons as a quaint oid piece 
of machinery which introduced the transi- 
tion to a new age of power. This is sure to 
happen, for this is only the beginning. But 
I am proud to share this momentous be- 
ginning and I believe that we sre witnessing 
one of history's great milestones. 

I earnestly hope that Nautilus and her 
successors will become a symbol of the pro- 
tection of our country and all it holds dear. 


— 


Remarks or Lewis L. STRAUSS, CHAIRMAN, 
Untrep STATES ATOMIC ENEROY COMMIS- 
EION 


In a few minutes a gracious lady will 
Christen a new unit of our fighting fleet and 
send it down the ways to the element for 
which it was destined. A launching is al- 
ways a prophetic and romantic occasion, but 
this launching literally transcends all which 
have gone before. For the Nautilus is not 
simply another vessel in which the brave 
men of our Navy will be ready to defend our 
Uberties—to fight if we be attacked, to die 
in her if need be. The Nautilus is all this 
and far more. The Nautilus is something 
new under the sun. 


Like the eagie on the great senl of the 
United States which offers in its talons either 
the olive branch of peace or the thunder- 
poa — 3 A ai new vessel is in the 

y sym ce. It ifes the irit 
of America at the time . founding. and 
the spirit of America in this 12th year of 
the atomic age. We are strong with the 
strength of atomic thunderbolts to resist 
aggression and to forestall tyranny while at 
the same time we extend the olive branch 
of @ worthy peace—of peace made even more 
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worthy by our purpose to see it enriched 
with the fruits of man’s inventiveness and 
ingenuity and good will. 

This is not the first time in history that 
Progress made in the weapons of defense 
precedes the development of new tools for 
the fuller enjoyment of peace. Convention- 
al explosives now have far more extensive 
uses, in agriculture, mining, and engineer- 
ing, than in war. Without them we could 
not live as happily nor as comfortably as we 
do. The age of metals, reaching back into 
remotest antiquity, almost surely resulted 
from man's primary need for better armor 
and armament, Yet today our whole way 
of living would be impossible without them, 
The sword has always yidlded to the plow- 
share. 

Now comes Nautilus, powered by a revo- 
lutionary new force, akin to that which 
lights the stars, and which at some not dis- 
tant day will speed the argosies of commerce 
across the seas and far up into the blue dis- 
tances of the heavens. Already much has 
been learned from her buillding to advance 
the engineering design of power stations to 
generate electrical energy for peaceful civil 
use. Much more information will be gained 
as she is put into operation. For though 
her engines are for her special purposes and 
though economy was a consideration which 
was eurpassed by other factors of more mili- 
tary importance—yet her powerplant is the 
world’s first significantly useful application 
of atomic energy on such a scale, and will 
have much in common with future systems. 

Nautilus realizes the hopes and dreams of 
men—the discoveries of men of science, the 
experience of engineers, the managerial tal- 
ent of Industry, the skill of American work- 
men, and the devotion and perseverance of 
American naval personnel. 

The scientists gave us the nuclear knowl- 
edge and the basic data upon which the 
project rests. Much of the early design was 
performed in the great Argonne National 
Laboratory and carried out at the National 
Reactor Testing Station of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Two great industrial organizations, the 
Westinghouse Corp. and the General Dynam- 
ics Corp., translated the concepts and experi- 
ments into the dramatic result we see here 
today. Hundreds of contractors and sup- 
pliers spread across the States of the Union 
contributed to the success, and even then 
success would have been wanting but for the 
skill of many craftsmen who labored on this 
pioneer enterprise. 

Finally, the Nautilus is the fruit not only 
of a working team between science, industry, 
labor, and Government but of a unique part- 
nership within Government. The Nayy De- 
partment and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion selected the same man to be the head 
of the units in both agencies directly in 
charge of this difficult program. It is a 
pleasure to voice a “well done“ to Rear Adm. 
Hyman G. Rickover on this occasion of such 
supreme gratification to him. 

Today's historic event strengthens the 
means of security of all free nations. Simul- 
taneously, it gives new impetus to the peace- 
ful potential of the atomic force which turns 
the engines of the Nautilus and which we 
trust, before too long, can be put to the 
service of all mankind. 

In conclusion, may I say that the most 
fitting words with which to mark this 
launching have already been spoken, and by 
President Eisenhower. He said, “We will be 
strong. We will be strong to keep the peace. 
To that end we will equip our men with the 
most effective weapons that science and tech- 
nology can devise. We will never cease, how- 
ever, to work to the end that the fruit of 
man's imagination shall be turned not to 
his destruction but consecrated to his life 
and happinces.” 

Thus, as Nautilus—forerunner of many 
shipe—is launched today, our prayers are 
for peace and the strength to maintain 
peace—for victory if we must defend peace, 
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Says Eisenkower People Are Poor Hands 
at Estimating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
a significant excerpt from the lead edi- 
torial in the Chicago Tribune—Repub- 
lican—of January 22, 1954, which fol- 
lows: 


The deficit for the current year may turn 
out to be considerably larger than Mr. Eisen- 
hower has just estimated, for the Eisen- 
hower people are poor hands at estimating. 
In early June 1953, his Treasury Department 
issued a bulletin which estimated the deficit 
for the year at $5.896 billion for the year 
which had less than a month to go. The 
actual deficit turned out to be $314 billion 
more than this. It is probably true that the 
administration speeded up the outgo in June 
in order to make that year's record look as 
bad as possible, but on the face of it, it was 
the poorest estimate known. If these people 
couldn't do better than that with only 3 
wecks to go, how can they be right when 
estimating over a 5-month term? 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Goyernment publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price suficient to relmburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressiofinl Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recond, 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recor at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tencent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. G. 


Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, at Distinguished Service 
Award Banquet of Newcastle Junior 
Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered last Friday evening to 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
Newcastle, Pa. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
&s follows: 

ADDRESS or UNITED STATES Senator EDWARD 
Martin, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE DISTIN= 
GUISHED SERVICE AWARD BANQUET OF THE 
NEWCASTLE JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
NEWCASTLE, PA., FRIDAY EVENING, JANUARY 
22, 1954 
It is a high honor and a happy privilege 

to meet with you tonight. 

You are the young leaders to whom we 
entrust the future of our country. Individ- 
Ually and as an organization your influence 
Will be most powerful in deciding the kind 
of city, State, and Nation we are to have in 
the years ahead. 

The welfare of our people and our progress 

a brighter, better, happier America 
depends almost entirely on the public spirit, 
the civic-mindedness, and the moral leader- 

Ship that is developed in groups such as 


The job which lies before you can be com- 
Pared to the monumental task to which 
Patriotic young men of our early history were 
Called by their love of freedom. It is appro- 
Priate on this occasion to recall the part that 
young men—men of your age—took in build- 
ing the foundation of our Nation's greatness. 

Thomas Jefferson, the great advocate of 
human liberty, was only 33 years old when 
he drafted the Declaration of Independence. 

Alexander Hamilton was only 30 when he 
Served as one of New York's delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention. 

James Madison was 36 and was regarded as 
hates most learned man in the Constitutional 

nventlon next to Pennsylvania's Benjamin 
Franklin. 


Another youthful delegate was the 34-year- 
Old Governor of Virginia, Edmund Randolph. 

South Carolina sent as one of its delegates 
Charles Pinckney, then a Member of Con- 
Bress, at the age of 29. 

The secretary of the Convention was Wil- 

m Jackson, of South Carolina. He was 
about 30 and had been a lieutenant ip the 
Continental Army before he was 18. 

Thus, the Constitutional Convention had 
the energy, the bold thinking, and the vital 
Spark of youth—the courageous spirit of 
youth—that has served our country so bril- 

tly in peace and war. 

I am not exaggerating when I say that the 
Problems you must be prepared to meet are 


Appendix 


Just as difficult and just as important to the 
future of America as those faced by any gen- 
eration of the past. 

Many of you can look back upon 20 years 
in which there spread out over our country 
a philosophy contrary to the ideals upon 
which our Nation was established. 

You have seen widespread acceptance of a 
doctrine directly opposed to the pringjples 
which made us the greatest nation on earth. 

You have lived in a time when your gen- 
eration and others yet unborn were mort- 
gaged by the heaviest burden of national 
debt in all world history. 

You have lived in a time when the cost of 
government at all levels climbed higher and 
higher until one-third of all the national in- 
come was consumed by government spending. 

You have lived in a time when the pur- 
chasing power of every dollar you earned was 
forced lower and lower by the dangerous 
pressure of inflation. 

You have lived in a time when the Federal 
Government entered into direct competition 
with private enterprise in many business 
activities. 

You have lived through a time of false 
prosperity, built on borrowed money and the 
tragic sacrifice of brave American boys on 
World War II and Korean battlefields. 

And more dangerous to your future and 
the future of all young people was the wide- 
spread destruction of self-reliance, industry, 
initiative, and thrift by the false promise of 
security to be provided by a paternalistic 
government. 

Back in the days of the WPA, when unem- 
ployed men were given work on road building 
and construction projects, we laughed about 
the “shovel leaners.“ 

They have their counterpart today in those 
who would lean on the Government for sup- 
port rather than stand on their own feet, 
Too much dependence on government would 
make us a nation of shovel leaners. 

In many parts of the world today people 
are cold and hungry—struggling to keep 
alive—because they yielded to the false 
promise of demagogs that government would 
insure for them a life of ease and comfort 
without effort and without cost. 

Neyer in all the history of mankind has 
that promise been fulfilled. From the an- 
cient days of Rome's greatest glory to our 
own times great and powerful nations have 
been led to destruction by that treacherous 
appeal to man's selfishness and greed. 

The fate of Germany under Hitler and 
Italy under Mussolini are prime examples 
of the process by which the hearts and minds 
of men are corroded by the vain hope of life 
without obligation and without sacrifice. 

Turning back the pages of history we find 
that a group of early settlers, here in the new 
world, experimented with a somewhat similar 
system of government. 

The Pilgrims, who landed on Plymouth 
Rock, thought they could better their con- 
dition by a plan which resembled the Com- 
munist methods of today. 

Under Governor Bradford they instituted 
a collectivist system by which all the prod- 
ucts of the fleld and forest were gathered 
in a central storehouse. Each settler was 
entitled to share in these stores according to 
his need. 

But it did not work out—there was not 
enough food to go around. 

Why? Simply because the lazy, shift- 
less members of the community learned to 


depend upon the Industry of the willing and 
energetic workers. Also many who other- 
wise would haye been willing to work saw no 
advantage in it and they, too, joined the non- 
producers. 

The leaders of the settlement recognized 
their error. They divided the land among 
their members. Each was made dependent 
upon lis own efforts. Incentive was created 
to spur men on. They were free to work 
for themselves and to enjoy the fruits of their 
toll, 

In that way free enterprise replaced col- 
lectivism and there was plenty for all. 

The growth and development of the 
American continent, under free enterprise, 
may be said to have had its beginning in the 
system first tried in 1623, in the colony of 
Massachusetts, founded at Plymouth Rock, 

It is not necessary for me to remind this 
audience that the unparalleled success of the 
United States is the result of that system. 

Our material, cultural and spiritual at- 
tainments are unequaled anywhere in the 
world. 

Our living standards are the highest of 
any people on earth. 

American inventive genius has revolution- 
ized every phase of industry, transportation, 
and the daily lives of all the people, 

Our research workers are constantly re- 
vealing new miracles of science for the bene- 
fit of mankind. 

All of these magnificent achievements and 
many others I have not enumerated are the 
enyy of the world. 

They are ours to enjoy because the Ameril- 
can system of government gave us freedom 
of the individual, strengthened by freedom 
of enterprise and supported by individual 
responsibility. 

I hope every American will come to realize 
the full significance of his individual re- 
sponsibility for the preservation of our 
heritage of freedom. 

I hope every American will learn that he 
has obligations as well as rights as a citizen 
of this free Republic. 

There is a great truth inscribed on the wall 
of the Library of Congress in Washington by 
which I have been deeply impressed, It is 
this: 

“Enlighten the people generally and 
tyranny and oppression will vanish like evil 
spirits with the dawn of the day.” 

Tyranny and oppression will never over- 
whelm people who dedicate themselves to the 
principles of good government and then go 
out and fight for it. 

That is the fight to which I want to direct 
your attention—the fight for good govern- 
ment—and I appeal to you now to make that 
objective your personal and individual con- 
cern. 

We have only ourselves to blame if bad 
government is the result of failure to ac- 
cept our share of civic responsibility. 

In the final analysis we cannot have clean, 
decent, honest government unless we have 
clean, decent, honest citizens. 

It is a tragic fact that too many of our 
people take too little interest in government, 
They avoid participation in political affairs. 

Nearly one-third of our people do not even 
take the trouble to vote. And many who 
do vote do not study the issues. They make 
no attempt to learn the d of the 
candidates so os to decide whether they are 
men worthy of support or whether they are 
demagogs who would promise anything in 
return for votes, 
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All the faults In our Government can be 
blamed upon the people because in the 
United States the people are the Govern- 
ment. 

We, the people, choose at the polls those 
who govern us. 

We, the people, are to blame if we elect 
men who have no regard for honesty in the 
conduct of public affairs. 

We, the people, are to blame if our Gov- 
ernment spends more than we can afford and 
taxes us beyond the limit that can be sus- 
tained by our economy. 

We can have good, clean, honest, efficient, 
economical government if we have the will 
and determination to fight for it. 

We would never have crooked, costly, in- 
efficient government if all of us would take 
an intelligent, patriotic, and militant part 
in civic affairs at the local, State, and Na- 
tional level. 

That means taking part in politics be- 
cause the kind of government we have is 
decided at the ballot box. 

Yes, my felow Americans, under the two- 
party system by which we reach political 
decisions, the battleground for good govern- 
ment is in the arena of politics. 

We need a deeper understanding of prac- 
tical, patriotic politics, the kind of politi- 
cal activity that is based on the highest 
standards of morality, honesty, sincerity, and 
love of country. 

Just as we hold sacred the principles of 
our. religious faith, so must we hold fast to 
the highest ideals of political action. 

Ido not say that any one party has a mo- 
nopoly of good, clean, honest men. I am 
not suggesting that you join one party or 
another. This is not a political speech. 

But I do say that you can serve your city, 
county, State, and Nation by joining the 
team that best represents your hope for a 
better America. ý 

Let me advise you further that team play 
is one of the vital factors that make for 
success. The individual star may have his 
moments of brilliance but the team player, 
in the long run, makes a greater contribu- 
tion to victory. The team player, in poli- 
tics, never abandons his principles, even if it 
means giving up personal ambition for the 
benefit of the team. 

I make this appeal to you because you 
are ready to step into places of leadership. 
ta yet you do not take that responsibility 

In his recent state of the Union message 
President Eisenhower, as you know, proposed 
a constitutional amendment reducing the 
voting age to 18 years, 

That proposal brings into sharp focus a 
duty which your membership is highly quali- 
fied to perform. I mean the duty of carry- 
ing to our boys and girls the true message 
of American freedom, American patriotism, 
and American sacrifice. 

I would strongly recommend that your 
organization give special attention to pre- 
paring the youth of our land for the re- 
sponsibilities that go with the right of fran- 


Make it your special mission to spread 
the doctrine of clean, decent, honest gov- 
ernment. Talk with the young voters, the 
new voters, the young men and young women 
who at the age of 18 may soon share in 
the decisions of government. 

Impress upon them the real meaning of 
American freedom and the heroic sacrifice 
that established our greatness as a nation. 

Point out to them that the fundamental 
elements of civic morality—truth, honor, 
self-reliance, personal responsibility, indi- 
vidual initiative, thrift, courage, and relli- 
gious faith—are just as valid today as they 
have been in every generation of the past. 

Teach them that dependence upon gov- 
ernment is a vain delusion, contrary to sil 
sound principles that bring security and 
Prosperity, 
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Convince them that the politician, of any 
party, who promises something for nothing 
is a dangerous demogog. 

Impress upon them the importance of 
electing to public office men of integrity 
and upright character who will work at 
the job of government without thought of 
personal power or selfish gain. 

Make them fully aware that the most se- 
rious threat to national existence grows out 
of debt and taxes—that excessive Govern- 
ment spending is the road to national bank- 
ruptey and the loss of all freedom. 

Make it plain that the American plan cf 
government gives equal opportunity for 
every boy or girl to reach the highest place 
in business, industry, the professions, the 
church or the Government, 

As I stand before an audience such as 
this I can realize the tremendous poten- 
tialities of the future. 

I think of the magnificent sweep of 

achievement that can be attained under 
the simple virtues of real Americanism— 
honor, courage, self-reliance, hard work, 
thrift, faith in our country and faith in 
God. 
Who knows what greatness is around the 
corner? Who knows what wonders of nature 
will be revealed in the atomic age that is 
just ahead? Who can visualize the new 
frontiers to be explored in industry, science, 
and research? 

For young people of today, willing to 
accept responsibility for America’s future, 
new opportunities beckon from a thousand 
directions. 

I look upon the junior chamber of com- 
merce as a crucible of good citizenship and 
patriotic Americanism. 

You have within your ranks the power 
and the ability to reach helghts undreamed 
of today. 

Your paramount duty is to keep America 
a land of freedom and opportunity. 

Remember always it is your country and 
your Government. It will be what you 
make it. 


Senator Butler Cites Need for Sea Subsidy 
Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1954 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Senator BUTLER Cites Need for 
Sea Subsidy Legislation,” written by the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bur- 
LER], and published in the Baltimore 
American of Sunday, January 24, 1954, 
As we all know, the senior Senator from 
Maryland has long been a proponent of 
sound legislation to bolster the Ameri- 
can merchant marine, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senator BUTLER CITES Nrrp von Sea Sussipy 
LEGISLATION 
(By Senator JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, Repub- 
lican, Maryland) 

WASHINGTON, January 23.—As a member 
of the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, it is my deep conviction 
that the Congress and the administration 
must now squarely face the question of new 
maritime subsidy legislation, 
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The gradual forced abandonment of our 
shipbuilding and ship repair facilities and 
shipbuilding and ship-repair facilities and 
chant marine must not pass unchallenged— 
else our position in the community of free 
nations shall be subject to serious jeopardy. 

Subsidy is truly an inappropriate word 
when applied to the American merchant ma- 
rine in much the same sense that one rarely 
considers that all branches of our military 
services are completely subsidized, 

Even though I am an unwavering advocate 
and supporter of free enterprise, and strongly 
opposed to the general principle of subsidy, 
I will readily concede that private capital 
alone cannot assume the full burden of 
financing and maintaining these tremendous 
military forces and that the responsibility 
for national defense and security rightfully 
rests with the Government. 

Yet, from a logistical standpoint, the 
American merchant marine, as was so ef- 
fectively demonstrated in World War II, con- 
stitutes our “fourth arm of defense” and 
should, therefore, be coordinated and inte- 
grated with our long-range military and eco- 
nomic objectives and afforded a degree of 
adequate financial assistance to insure that 
a sufficient nucleus with which to meet any 
future contingency or emergency is always 
available for immediate expansion. 

My recent travels in Europe confirmed 
beyond refutation the propriety and exigency 
of this position. 

This situation has a very serious effect 
upon the economic life of Baltimore. 

Ican best emphasize this point by referring 
to various statements in the public press 
on January 13, 1954, indicating that only 
48 ships remain on order or under construc- 
tion in United States shipyards at the present 
time. 

Of these, 10 are under construction at the 
Bethlehem shipyards at Sparrows Point. 

All but 3 of the total of 48 are due for 
completion this year, and it is obvious that 
unless very direct action is soon initiated 
by the industry, the Government, or the 
Congress, practically all American ship- 
building facilities will be closed or shut 
down by the end of 1954. 

Already, many shipyard employees who are 
engaged in those skills, which are essential 
in the early stages of ship construction, have 
either been released or notified that they 
will be discharged in the very near future. 

This matter should be of very grave con- 
cern for everyone in Maryland who appre- 
ciates the dependence of the entire State 
upon the prosperity of the great port of 
Baltimore. 

Far beyond any local concern, however, i5 
the danger to national security and to the 
American economy inherent in any policy 
which refuses to recognize the costs of mer- 
chant marine neglect over the last balí- 
century. 

Savings made now to the detriment of in- 
dustries which rightly are termed the 
“fourth arm of defense,” are a gamble of 
the worst order. 

World conditions are threatening enough 
now. They could worsen overnight, and this 
time atomic bombs and long-range bombers 
in the hands of our enemies would deny 
America the months afforded her in the last 
two world conflicts to ready the shipbuild- 
ing industry and build the thousands of 
critically needed ships. 

We must be ready, instantly, if and when 
war strikes again. To spend billions now 
on certain phases of defense, while we are 
econ falsely on shipping and ship- 
building that will be essential necessities in 
the global warfare toward which armaments 
2 being produced so feverishly, is utter 

olly. 

During my visit to European shipyards 
several months ago I was impressed by the 
fact that people abroad have a keener ap- 
preciation of the need for an adequate mer- 
chant marine than we do. 
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Everybody I talked with said that had it 
Not been for the American merchant marine 
and the American capacity to produce ships, 
their countries would not have been able to 
survive World War II. 

I sometimes feel that the people of this 
country do not realize the importance of a 
Merchant marine and of a capacity for pro- 
ducing ships in ah emergency. I intend to 
do all that I can to stimulate American in- 
terest in an adequate, balanced fleet, 

However, American shipbuilding yards 
cannot hope to compete with foreign yards, 
where costs on an average are 40 to 45 per- 
cent lower than in this country. 

The necessity for continued subsidy of 
ship construction naturally follows, but the 
Question is how much. I don't think we 
can ever be competitive. If we are to have 
& merchant marine, it must be subsidized. 

The Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, of which I am a member, 
is now preparing a detailed analysis of the 
Overall problem of providing for an adequate 
American merchant marine to meet the re- 
Quirements of our security and our com- 
Merce and I feel certain that corrective and 
constructive legislation will be introduced 
in the very near future, 


The President’s Message on Medical Care 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 26,1954 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Mr. Eisenhower May Have 
Ended Great Debate on Medical Care” 
Published in the Courier-Journal of 
January 19, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
As follows: 

Ma. EISENHOWER May Have ENDED GREAT 

DEBATE ON MEDICAL CARE 


President Eisenhower serves up a tasty dish 
Of better medical caré and invites Congress 
and the country to try it. It looks good. It 
Could be just the thing for what ails our 
Present system. 

At any rate, it avoids the rich Ambrosia of 
Compulsory health insurance on one hand; 
&nd on the other, the a la carte offerings in 
Which generally you have a choice of getting 
What you can pay for, or spending beyond 
Your means, or going without. 

The first and main ingredient of the Eisen- 
hower recipe, as far as novelty is concerned, 
is Government reinsurance of private medi- 
Cal and hospitalization insurance. This 18 
like the Government's insurance of bank de- 
Posits or of mortgages through the FHA and 
Veterans’ Administration. 

It is offered as a way to make sure of the 
Capacity and performance of private insur- 

companies. It could be the way to make 

Sure of their dependability and to help them 

(1) to lower costs or (2) to give wider serv- 

By supervision and fixing standards, 

as FDIC and FHA operations require, it could 

Protect policyholders and watch irresponsi- 

les among those who have moved in to seek 

share of the great business to which health 
insurance has grown in a few years. 

The President's plan is to start the rein- 
Surance with a capital fund of 625 million. 

, he proposes, would be retired by rein- 
Surance fees paid by the private companies, 
The FDIC fee of one-twelfth of 1 percent of 
total deposits was enough to retire the sys- 
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tem’'s original debt to the Government in 


1949 and to acquire total assets of $1.3 billion _ 


as of the first of 1952. - 

The Eisenhower plan to bolster private 
health insurance is not new, at that. It was 
forecast in May 1949 by a bill introduced in 
the two branches of Congress by Senator Ives 
and Representative Javrrs, of New York. It 
was aired again in 1952 by the Magnuson 
commission appointed by President Truman 
to study the Nation's needs for Improved 
medical care. In neither case did it come to 
anything, and this is a great point to recall 
when one comes to analyze the stalemate 
which has caught all proposals in this 
connection. r 

It is not too much to say that much of the 
failure of these proposals is due to the stub- 
born conflict between the two extremes of 
the discussion. The New Deal-Fair Deal po- 
sition was to hold out for public health in- 
surance or nothing, Under President Tru- 
man, especially there was no disposition to 
move into a middle course. On the other 
hand, the hierarchy of the American Medical 
Association was just as immovable in refus- 
ing to accept Federal invervention in any 
part of their professional methods. Even 
Federal contributions to medical schools was 
opposed, though the need of more schools 
and more doctors was hardly debatable, 
even on the basis of AMA doctrine. 

In the end, both sides of this irreconcilable 
argument helped defeat their own purposes. 
Compulsory health insurance might have 
been practically adjusted to some such for- 
mula as comes out now, but it never was. 
Organized medicine, which had opposed even 
voluntary health insurance some years ago 
when Dr. Fishbein was expounding the line, 
was nudged into a loud championship of 
private voluntary insurance. Anything else 
was “socialized medicine,” said its spokes- 
men. 

Today, the AMA already is claiming victory 
for its support of voluntary insurance, abso- 
lutely and unqualifiedly private. Its spokes- 
men claim some 85 million persons covered 


by private plans. But the great question 


is, To what extent are they covered? Hospital 
per diem allowances are generally but a 
small part of the charge. Provisions for 
general medical services are little or none. 
The burgeoning business of private health 
insurance is still so new as to volume that 
the count of risks and premiums is not com- 
plete. Will private companies ever feel them- 
selves, without some such cushion as Mr. 
Bisenhower proposes, able to take over a sub- 
stantial part of the 89 billion medical bill? 

Of course, the reinsurance plan will not 
solve the problem completely. If it serves 
the purpose of inducing more people to buy 
insurance, under the impetus of Government 
protection and larger benefits which this 
makes possible, it will bring several more 
problems. Mainly there is the question of 
how hospitals may acco te the new 
patients. Mr. Eisenhower goes into this with 
a plan for larger Federal support of private, 
nonprofit hospital building; and also of a 
system of clinics and health centers which 
would serve more people and free more hos- 
pital beds. He does not, however, touch on 
the needs of medical education, and the like- 
hood of Federal help for this, also. 2 

Perhaps he has said enough for 1 day. He 
has shown himself aware of the needs and 
the disparities. He has offered a program 
neatly pieced together; a stronger insurance 
plan which still is dedicated to free enter- 
prise and to free choice of doctors; grants- 
in-aid for the poor and disabled for whom 
no insurance is available; a look toward the 
chronically ill, now uninsured and uninsura- 
ble, to be served by State programs and 
special centers. He suggests only putting. 
the Government in the position of patron 
and protector, not of operator. It could well 
be the answer to arguments of both sides, 
and in light of today’s mood, it might well 
bring suspension, if not the final end, to the 
debate, ` 
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The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1954 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “In the Nation—If the Debate Is 
Worthy of the Issue,” written by Arthur 
Krock, and published in the New York 
Times of January 26, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In THE NaTION—Ir THE DEBATE Is WORTHY 
or THE ISSUE 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, January 25.— The issue over 
the treatymaking power that was raised by 
Senator Bricker and a group of lawyers in 
American Bar Association has already been 
serviceable to the country by rearousing na- 
tional interest in the subject. This service 
can be increased by a Senate debate con- 
ducted on the high plane where discussion 
of constitutional questions belongs. But to 
do that the orators on both sides, and in 
good temper, must concede some of the valid 
points against their position, and thus equip 
the people and Congressman still in the mid- 
dle with the criteria for sound judgment, 

Some of these valid points are: 

By advocates of the Bricker amendment: 
There is a loophole in the treatymaking ma- 
chinery through which a President and two- 
thirds of a Senate conceivably could thrust 
an abuse of the power. The Secretary of 
State is only one of the eminent lawyers 
who have recognized this, and the loophole 
can be closed only temporarily by His pledge, 
on behalf of the President, that this admin- 
istration will never make use of it. 

FURTHER BASIS 


The Supreme Court has said repeatedly 
that no treaty can override the Constitution, 
but treaties can and have overridden one 
section of it under the sanction of another, 
Despite tortuous arguments to the contrary, - 
the effect of the decision in Missouri v. Hol- 
land was precisely that. It validated as In- 
ternal law an act of Congress, passed as 
necessary and proper in pursuit of a treaty 
with Canada on migratory birds, that the 
courts, prior to this treaty, ruled Congress 
was without power to enact. : 

It is true that the Supreme Court has held 
without further dispute that Congress, by 
subsequent legislation, can override a treaty 
commitment that it previously legislated. 
But, since a President can veto such subse- 
quent legislation, it would require two-thirds 
of each branch of Congress to make this 
into law over his veto. 

Executive agreements made by the Presi- 
dent with other governments sometimes have 
actually been treaties and were put in the 
other form for the purpose of bypassing the 
Senate. It is true that Congress already has 
the power to regulate some of these agree- 
ments with foreign governments and inter- 
national organizations (the United Nations), 
as section 3 of the Bricker amendment pro- 
poses, But this regulation falls far short 
of the sweeping supetvision Bricker pro- 
poses for agreements as well as for treaties, 

By opponents of the Bricker amendment: 
Its section 1—"A treaty provision which con- 
fiicts with the Constitution shall not be of 
any force or effect - is not merely a reitera- - 
tion for the courts of an established fact, 
as the advocates of the amendment contend, — 
Missourt v. Holland demonstrated that treaty 
legislation as internal law can conflict with 
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one part of the Constitution (the 10th 
amendment, limiting the legislative area of 
Congress) and yet be valid by conforming to 
another (making treaties the supreme law of 
the land). Section 1 is therefore a threat 
to legal philosophy and to the vital part 
it plays in giving to the President and the 
Senate the latitude needed in foreign affairs. 
THE “WHICH” CLAUSE 

Section 2, preventing Congress from effect- 
ing treaty commitments by any internal law 
outside its legislative area as set forth in 
the Consitution, would indeed make the 
treaty process of the United States cumber- 
some and often hardly worth the effort by 
other governments to invoke it. Twelve of 
the 23 treaties approved by the Senate at its 
last session would have been subject to 
agreements by the legislatures of all 48 
States if this “which” clause had then been 
a part of the Constitution. And in many 
conceivable future instances one or more 
State legislatures under this clause could 
exercise a veto over treaty commitments 
legislated by Congress as their internal law. 

If executive agreements hereafter were to 
be subject to the Bricker Amendment, the 
President would not have that flexibility in 
the conduct of foreign affairs which his re- 
sponsibility for concluding them plainly re- 
quires—prompt action covering the duration 
of any emergency being high among the 
benefits of that flexibility. And nothing in 
Bricker's plan could prevent another Yalta, 
because it ventures no check against the 
commander-in-chief authority of the Presi- 
dent. 

In the proposal by Senator Know1ann, the 
Republican leader in that branch, section 3 
(a substitute for Bricker’s which“ clause) 
closes the loophole conceded by Dulles and 
others. It provides that the effect of a 
treaty as internal law shall come only after 
appropriate legislation by both branches of 
Congress whenever the Senate, in approving 
a treaty, so declares. The safeguard could 
be even more thoroughly provided, and with- 
out tampering with the Constitution, by 
changing Senate rule XXXVII to require the 
Senate, as part of the process of treaty ap- 
proval, always to state by the same two- 
thirds majority whether the treaty is or is 
not self-executing as internal law. This 
would also close a loophole left by the courts 
in interpreting when treaties are self-execut- 
ing. But the Republican split has obliged 
the President to agree to some kind of con- 
stitutional amendment, 


Flood-Control Funds Vital 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, Flor- 
ida was disappointed the other day when 
it learned that this administration pro- 
posed a woefully inadequate appropria- 
tion this year to continue work on the 
giant system of levees and canals and 
other works in the long-range flood- 
‘control and water-conservation system. 

That this is false economy, in my 
opinion, has been amply demonstrated 
many times. I hope Congress will share 
this view when it comes time to make 
appropriations for this project for the 
next year. 

In this connection, an editorial which 
appeared in the Miami Daily News of 
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January should be of interest to us all, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
FLOOD-CONTROL FUNDS VITAL 


Study of the detalls of President Eisen- 
hower’s 40,000-word budget message reveals 
that south Florida will fare better on flood 
control than this year if the President’s rec- 
ommendations are carried out by Congress. 

The $3,620,000 proposed in the message is 
less than half the amount sought by Army 
engineers to continue work on the vast Ever- 
glades project now under way. However, no 
new funds were provided at all this year on 
the ground that there were unused funds 
which could keep the work going, though 
at a slower pace. 

Advocates of adequate fiood control have 
long contended that it is false economy to 
defer completion of this work. That was 
clearly demonstrated last fall when 17 south 
Florida counties were declared disaster areas 
entitled to Federal aid as a result of flooding 
of much of the vegetable and cattle areas. 

At the time it was estimated that floods 
had done damage of more than a million 
dollars to roads alone in this area. 

Congress should make available every cent 
the engineers can spend until this project is 
completed, It will cost less in the long run, 


The President’s Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Old Wine in New Bottles,” 
which deals with the President's mes- 
sage on agriculture. The editorial was 
published in the Los Angeles Times of 
January 13, 1954. 

I glso ask unanimous consent that 
there be published in the Appendix of 
the Recor an article entitled The New 
Farm Plan and Smart Politics,” written 
by Mr. Stewart Alsop and published in 
the New York Herald Tribune of Jan- 
uary 17, 1954. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Times of January 
13, 1954] 
Ot WINE IN New BOTTLES 


The most apt comment on Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s message on a farm program is that 
the President proposes and Congress disposes. 
It is safe to say that there will be more 
wrangling over farm legislation than any- 
thing else that comes up in this session, not 
excepting the Taft-Hartley amendments, and 
it is possible that there will be little of Mr. 
Eisenhower's message in the law that is 
finally passed. 


NEW FEATURES INCLUDED 


What Mr. Eisenhower has proposed is 
basically not new, but he has succeeded in 
imparting some understanding of sound 
principles which were embodied in the Agri- 
culture Acts of 1948 and 1949. The pro- 
posed program, while based largely on those 
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principles, contains certain new features, im- 
provements, and modifications. The amend- 
ment to the 1949 act which provided for 
mandatory rigid supports attuned, as the 
President put it, to war needs and demon- 
strably unworkable in peacetime, would be 
permitted to expire, and modernized parity 
would become effective for all commodities on 
January 1, 1956, under the new program. 

Parity is the word for a standard used 
for measuring farm prices in the terms of 
what farmers pay for what they buy, Under 
the present law the Government guarantees 
the producers of basic crops 90 percent of 
parity. If the market price of the crop falls 
below 90 percent of parity the Government 
lends the farmer the difference, or the value 
of that part of the crop he cannot sell. If 
the farmer doesn't repay the loan the Gov- 
ernment takes the unsold crop. 


PRINCIPLE EXPOUNDED 


An attempt is made under the law to pre- 
vent farmers from raising huge surpluses 
merely to sell them to the Government at 
high prices; if they accept Government sub- 
sidies they must accept Government acreage 
control. Even so, Government warehouses 
hold billions of dollars worth of surpluses 
at prices fixed by law so high that they 
cannot be sold at home or abroad. 

What Mr. Eisenhower is trying to do is 
discontinue rigid 90-percent-of-parity sup- 
port prices. When crops were small the price 
supports would be 90 percent to encourage 
production, but when crops were large sup- 
ports might go down to a minimum of 75 
percent of parity to discourage continued 
overproduction. 

The principle Mr. Eisenhower Uluminated 
in his message is this: that it is a false idea 
that the prices a farmer gets for his produc- 
tion are necessarily a measure of farm pros- 
perity. (The present support law with its 
rigid supports and crop limitation did not 
prevent the farm slump that began during 
the last year of the Truman administra- 
tiog.) 

Mr. Eisenhower said, in effect, that the 
farmer's prosperity was more a matter of the 
volume of his business than of the unit price 
he receives for his crop. The effect of Henry 
Fords’ mass production of automobiles 
furnishes a parallel. When cars could be 
made in great quantity the amount of profit 
on each car was less but the total profit on & 
great number of cars sold was much greater 
than it had been in the old market when a 
few cars were made by each manufacturer for 
necessarily higher prices. 


HIGH PRICE, LOW SALE 


So goes the Eisenhower argument; if the 
parity percentage were lower in a good farm 
year consumers would buy more of what the 
farmers produced because the prices in the 
market would be lower. 

High supports Umit markets. Mr. Eisen- 
hower would say that it is possible to sell 
many more bushels of wheat at $1.75 @ 
bushel than at $2.20, and to make more 
money. The administration also suggests 
that high supports, with acreage reduced 
until farmers were producing only what 
could be sold at the high prices, would bring 
the farmers much less income. 

Indeed, the backers of high support prices 
insist that Government acreage controls 
eventually will prevent surpluses, but they 
ignore the fact that reduced consumption, 
which already has resulted from high prices, 
eventually will have the farmers on a sub- 
sistence basis, The law cannot make the 
consumer buy. 

The Eisenhower case is a good one and it 
will appeal to the average citizen and tax- 
payer. But all the Members of the Housé 
of Representatives and one-third of the Sen- 
ators will be standing for reelection this fall 
and the farm vote will be vital to many of 
them. It may be hard for the candidates to 
persuade their rural constituents that there 
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le something better than a high Government 
guaranty- plus a bureaucratic ruling on how 
Much they may plant, 

Anyway, Mr. Elsenhower has succeeded in 
Making the farm problem seem clearer than 
It has been since Senator McNary and Rep- 
Tesentative Haugen long, long ago started to 
tinker with agricujtural economics. 


From the New York Herald Tribune of 
January 17, 1954] 

Tare New Farm PLAN AND SMART Pouirics 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

WASHINGTON; — President Eisenhower has 
announced that he intends to fight for his 
farm program. It is already obvious that 
he will have to fight with every weapon at his 
command—from patronage to the veto 
threat—to get anything remotely resembling 
this program through -Congress, 

The heart of the Eisenhower program is, 
Of course, flexible price supports, to be deter- 
Mined within certain limits by Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Benson. Senator MILTON 
R. Youns, of North Dakota, a tall, soft- 
spoken man who may conceivably cause the 
administration more trouble than any other 
Senator except Josera R. McCaartHy, intends 
to make mincemeat out of the whole pro- 
fram with an amendment making 90-percent 
Supports mandatory. Young claims with 
&bsolute assurance a bedrock minimum of 
49 votes in support of his amendment. 


BASIS FOR HIS CLAIM 


Young counts—no doubt quite correctly 
On virtually all the Southern and border 
State Democrats, plus a smattering from the 
Middle West and farm States. He also 
Counts on at least 13 Republicans to oppose 
the Republican administration on this issue. 

These are CAPEHART, of Indiana; Case, of 
South Dakota: Coorer, of Kentucky; CORDON, 
St Oregon; Gursworp, of Nebraska; JENNER, 
of Indiana; Lancer, of North Dakota; Mc- 

AuTHY, of Wisconsin; Murr of South Da- 

tay ScHOEPPEL, of Kansas; THYE, of Min- 
nesota; Wier, of Wisconsin; and, of course, 
Youna himself. The list is interesting. It 
includes a large number of those who in 
the past have most fervently denounced 
Siveaway programs and the welfare State. 

example, Senator Munpr very recently 
deplored the fact that some Republicans 
from large eastern cities voted for the wel- 
fare State program under pressure from con- 
Stituents with & southern European back- 
round. 

It would be difficult to deny that rigid, 

{gh farm price support has a certain wel- 
fare State coloration. Yet the most con- 
Servative politicians from the Middie West 
and wheat and corn area have been able to 
rise above principle in this regard, and for 
& simple reason. The reason was bluntly 
Stated by Senator McCantuy at the Repub- 

conference a few days ago. 


BLUNT REMINDER 


Senator Evererr Dmxsen, of Tllinols, 
chairman of the Republican senatorial cam- 
Palgn committee, was giving an unctuously 
Optimistic picture of Republican electoral 
Prospects when McCartHy brusquely in- 
terrupted him, In the recent special elec- 
tion in his native Wisconsin, MCCARTHY 
Pointed out the Republicans had the best- 
known candidate and the most of the money 
in a traditionally Republican district, and 
yet they lost. It was time to face a few 
facts about the farm vote, McCartsy said, 
including the fact that the Republicans were 
rapidly losing it. 

McCarTHY has repeatedly warned Repub- 
ican colleagues that the Communist issue 
will never win the election, if the Republi- 
Cans lose the farm yote—and whatever else 
they may think of him, his colleagues have 
respect for McCartuy’s political cunning. 

the notion that anything less than 
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rigid 90 percent farm supports will doom the 
Republicans is becoming almost an article 
of faith among farm State politicians. 

Yet the President was persuaded to favor 
flexible farm supports for a very simple rea- 
son. He was warned by many experts— 
notably including his borther Milton Eisen- 
hower—that a rigid support system, con- 
tinued much longer, would end in the col- 
lapse of the whole farm-support system. It 
is not generally known that the system has 
already broken down in certain areas. In 
some States, farmers are selling supposedly 
price-supported commodities way under 90 
percent of parity. This is not because they 
are indifferent to receiving full parity prices. 
It is because the warehouses and elevators 
are already bulging with the mountains of 
commodities the Government has acquired, 
and there is simply no more storage space. 
To receive the parity price, the farmer must 
find stcrage space for his produce. 

Given many more months of rigid sup- 
ports, according to such an expert as Senator 
CLINTON ANDERSON, former Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and there is likely to be no more 
storage pace anywhere. Thus the rigid sup- 
port system could very well turn out to be a 
tragic fake—and the farmers, ANDERSON be- 
lleves, are hardly likely to be grateful to 
the politicians who foisted the fake on them, 


WHAT IS SMART? 


In discussing his farm program at his re- 
cent press conference the President remarked 
that perhaps he was “not too smart politi- 
Cally.” The Democrats are happily prepar- 
ing to beat him over the head with his cam- 
paign speech at Kasson, Minn., in which he 
seemed to offer 100-percent parity, Farm 
State Republicans like Young will fight 
him harder than the Democrats. In these 
circumstances the prospects for the Presi- 
dent's program are certainly not good. no 
matter how hard he fights for it. Yet one 
cannot help wondering whether the Presi- 
dent’s flexible program may not turn out 
in the end to be smarter politics than a pro- 
gram which could simply disintegrate, even 
before next November. 


The Postal Deficit and the Record of 
Postmaster General Summerfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1954 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, Post- 
master General Summerfield has per- 
formed an outstanding service and has 
established an enviable record during 
the first year of his stewardship of the 
Post Office Department. 

It occurs to me that arguments in sup- 
port of eliminating the postal deficit are 
excellently set forth in two articles con- 
tained in the Washington Daily News of 
January 25 and 26. In further support 
of this record an editorial in that same 
newspaper was carried yesterday. 

For the edification of all Members of 
the Senate and House, I ask unanimous 
consent to print the editorial and the 
two articles by Douglas Smith in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the Washington Daily News of 
January 25, 1954] 
THe Derictr’s ENEMY 


The Post Office Department has been in 
the red so long that some people think 
that's where it is supposed to be. 

Actually there is no reason why it 
shouldn't collect enough postage to pay for 
carrying the mails. These deficits simply 
have become a habit, if not a tradition. 

But the man President Eisenhower picked 
to head this important department—Arthur 
Summerfield—ts different. 

He says the postal system can pay its way 
and he will see to it that it does, if Con- 
gress will let him. 

He is standing firm on his request for sub- 
stantial postage-rate increases, and mean- 
while is carrying out economies within the 
Department that are saving the taxpayers a 
lot of money. 

Naturally he has encountered plenty of op- 
position. Not from the public—a poll shows 
that a large majority of Americans think mail 
should pay its way—but from magazines, 
newspapers, and others who are being sub- 
sidized by the taxpayers. 

Scripps-Howard Staff Writer Douglas Smith 
describes the situation today in the first of 
two articles. 

This newspaper, which benefits like all 
others do from this subsidy, agrees heartily 
with Mr. Summerfield that it is wrong, and 
ought to be eliminated. We commend his 
proposals to Congress and to the taxpayers, 
who have been paying for subsidies too long. 


— 


[From the Washington Dally News of 
January 25, 1954] 
Post Orrice Is No GAME TO SUMMERFIELD 
(By Dougias Smith) 
(First of two articles) 


If the Post Office Department doesn’t start 
paying its way during President Eisenhower's 
term of office it won't be the fault of Post- 
master General Arthur Summerfield, 

The hard-driving man from Michigan fs 
sticking to his guns in demanding that mag- 
azines and newspapers—long subsidized by 
the Government—pay more of what it costs 
to carry their copies through the malls, and 
that senders of advertising circulars do the 
same. He also has asked for a 1-cent ine 
crease for letter mail. 

The Post Office Department is operating 
at a deficit of $430 million for the current 
year—which disturbs Mr. Summerfield 
greatly—but that deficit was estimated at 
$596 million when the fiscal year began last 
July 1. 

The year before that the deficit was $669 
million, and for the fiscal years 1951-52 it 
was $727 million. 

ECONOMIES 


With the volume of mail increasing yearly, 
there isn't much opportunity to save on 
manpower. The economies, achieved and 
planned, include the use of trucks instead 
of railroads for some short hauls, cutting 
out unprofitable small post offices, combin- 
ing short rural routes, moving terminals 
out of expensive locations, charging other 
Government departments for free mail, and 
more decentralization of operations. 

But it is impossible to balance the De- 
partment's budget without higher postage 
rates, Mr. Summerfield says. 

He declares that 4 out of 5 Americans 
polled in a nationwide public-opinion sur- 
vey believe the Department should pay its 
way. 

He has asked a 1-cent Increase for letter 
mall, a 32-percent increase in the rates on 
magazines and newspapers, and a 25-percent 
boost for third-class mail—largely advertise 
ing circulars, 


Parcel post and international mail rates 
have been boosted already, and a 10-percent 
raise for periodicals will go into effect April 1. 

OPPOSITION 


Magazine publishers and others who would 
have to pay the higher rates asked by Mr. 
Summerfield have criticized them vigorously. 
They argue that it is long-established postal 
policy to carry their products at low rates 
in order to educate and inform the public, 
that the cost of doing so Isn't as great as 
Mr. Summerfield says it is. And that they 
have taken heavy increases already—30 per- 
cent in the last 3 years. 

A report by an advisory committee of 
private citizens to the Senate set off the lat- 
est fireworks. It was headed by Walter D. 
Fuller, chairman of the board of the firm 
which publishes the Saturday Evening Post 
and other magazines. 

It said that any rate increase should be 
applied first to letter mail, and that hun- 
dreds of millions could be saved by modern- 
izing the Post Office Department. It also 
declared that the Department is “fundamen- 
tally a public service to the people of the 
United States and should be so considered“ 
a genteel way of saying that it is not sup- 
posed to pay its way. 

EXPLOSION 

At this Mr. Summerfield exploded. He 
described Mr. Fuller as a leading champion 
for subsidized postal rates for magazines; 
declared that the report “obscures the 
facts * * * tries to justify further inaction 
and delay on postal-rate increases,” and that 
the report did not make a single new pro- 
posal for economy and efficiency that he has 
not put into effect or is not in the process 
of putting into effect. 

The Postmaster General says he is going 
to present his own plan and recommenda- 
tions to the Senate later this month. 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
January 26, 1954] 


MAGAZINES Account ror Biccrst CHUNK IN 
THE POSTAL DezFicir 
(By Douglas Smith} 

Many magazines can be bought by mail for 
half what they sell for on newsstands—and 
not just because mail orders bypass the 
middleman. 

The Post Office Department charges maga- 
zine publishers only a part of what it actu- 
ally costs to deliver the magazines. 

Newspapers get the same kind of sub- 
sidy on their mailings, but it is less import- 
ant because most people get their papers at 
newsstands or by carrier, except in rural 
areas. 

MAGAZINES EXPENSIVE 

Magazines, according to Postmaster Gen- 
eral Arthur Summerfield, are responsible for 
63 percent of the 8240 million a year Govern- 
ment is losing on second-class mail. That is 
more than haif the Department's current 
Geficit of $340 million. He ts asking Congress 
to raise second-class rates by 42 percent, 
including a 10-percent boost scheduled 
April 1. 

Life magazine, which sends nearly 1 million 
copies through the mail each week, pays 
about $5 million á year postage on them. The 
Post Office Department says it costs over 
$13 million to deliver them to subscribers. 

The Saturday Evening Post pays a second- 
class postage bill of less than $3 million, 
whereas the Post Office Department puts its 
distribution cost at more than $9 million. 

The Department figures it loses $3,668,000 
per year carrying the Reader’s Digest through 
the mail, and $1,632,000 on the Ladies Home 
Journal. 

Magazine publishers are, naturally, lead- 
ing the opposition to the proposed increases, 
though distributors of advertising circulars 
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are concerned, too—Mr. Summerfield wants 
to raise the rates on that class of mail to cut 
down the losses the postal system takes on 
it. 

THE OTHER SIDE 

The opponents claim Government's cost 
figures are all wrong—that more overhead 
ought to be charged against letter mail— 
and also that it always has been public 
policy to carry periodicals at low rates in 
order to help educate and inform the public. 

Mr. Summerfield backs up his cost figures 
strongly, and says the “education” argument 
is a relic of horse-and-buggy days when most 
people lived in the country and had no way 
of getting reading matter except through 
the mails. Government helped them to get 
magazines and newspapers cheaply in order 
to encourage more people to learn to read, 
be says—hardly a proper function of today's 
postal service. 

Perhaps what makes the Postmaster Gen- 
eral the angriest is the argument that his 
Department is “fundamentally a public serv- 
ice,” to use the language of a recent com- 
mittee report opposing postal rate increases. 

“If it is nothing but a public service, why 
should we charge any postage at all?“ he 
says. 

SURVEY CITED 

He declares that publishers and others who 
send mall ought to pay what it costs to 
deliver it, and that the people—at least— 
are willing to pay for service. He cites a 
nationwide public opinion survey by a 
Princeton organization which showed that 4 
out of 5 people believe the Post Office Depart- 
ment should be self-supporting. and 2 out 
of 3 say each class of mall should pay its 
own way. - 

Mr. Summerfield says he is not fighting 
Congress in his campaign, because Congress 
never has declared that the postal system 
should have a deficit. “If it does, and says 
what the deficit should be, III do my best 
to follow its wishes.“ he explained. As long 
as it doesn't, I proceed on the assumption 
that it is my job to get this Department 
out of the red as soon as I can." 

He figures that if he gets the postal rate 
increases he is asking, and carries out the 
economies he has scheduled, he can bring 
the deficit down to $100 million or less for 
the next fiscal year. 


The Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1954 
Mr.CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 


entitled “A Budget Must Be Translated. 


in Terms of National Policy,” published 
in the Courier-Journal of January 22, 
1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Bouncer Musr EE TRANSLATED IN TERMS or 
NATIONAL POLICY 

President Eisenhower's budget, proposing 
to spend $65.6 billion in the fiscal year begin- 
ning next July 1, is best to be judged as a 
statement of the administration’s aims. In 
this respect it is conservative. 

It does not renounce any activity of the 

last year or of the administration which 
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went before, though approaching every one 
with a paring instrument (a keen blade, it 
should be noted, rather than a meat ax). 
Mainly, it shifts emphasis in some respects 
of method, notably the defense program. 

There is even the familiar note of deficit, 
which already had been acknowledged as un- 
avoidable in view of conditions in the world. 
Not since 1930 has this note been missing, 
save In the years 1947, 1948, and 1951. 

Mr. Eisenhower proposed cutting expenses 
to $65.6 billion from the current year's 
budget of $70.9 billion. This is stiil not 
enough to make up for the decline of re- 
ceipts from 867.6 billion to $62.7 billion for 
the next fiscal year, forced by the expiration 
of emergency additions to personal and cor- 
porate income taxes January 1. 

The prospective deficit of $2.9 billion would 
be greater if taxes scheduled to expire April 
1 are permitted to run out on schedule. The 
President is caution itself in his words to 
Members of Congress (some old Republicans 
most articulate among them) who would cut 
taxes though the heavens fall, mindful of 
campaign promises. He wants to put off for 
a year the scheduled cut in general corporate 
income taxes and a variety of excise taxes. 
He invokes the splendid image of the sound 
doliar—or as sound a dollar as a deficit per- 
mits—and seems to uphold it as more ap- 
pealing to the country than more dollars, 
presumably less sound, in the pocket. 

Even the lesser deficit means that the pub- 
lic debt will go up again to an approximate 
$273 billion, Here is a condition of reality, 
which should be looked at in the light of 
reality. Raising the debt limit becomes a 
matter of convenience, of avoiding embar- 
rassment, not one of dogma. 

The item marked for largest reduction is 
that of national security, which means de- 
fense and the Military Establishment. It 
would come down by 84 billion, to 844.8 bil- 
lion. And this, probably above all else in the 
message, will call for the broadest discus- 
sions, and, it is to be hoped, the most en- 
lightened, This is a point on which dema- 
gogery and partisan clamor (as, say, the 
taunts for the unbalanced budget) ought to 
be quieted. It is important as a matter of 
fateful strategy before any consideration of 
economy. 

It seems that the President has decided on 
alrpower and a larger program of atomic de- 
velopment as the bastion of defense. Of the 
€37.5 billion proposed for the military arms, 
more than 40 percent is for the Alr Force. 
Plane quotas set on the target date of 1957 
are increased by 20 percent. Appropriations 
for the Atomic Energy Commission would be 
nearly $2.5 billion in fiscal 1955, from the $1.8 
billion in 1953. It is, as Mr. Eisenhower 
pointed out, “a new concept for planning and 
financing our national-security program.” 

It is an alm at a planned and organized 
military position, to be maintained over an 
extended period, the President explains, 
rather than one subject to the ebb and flow 
of fear and optimism. There is an eye to 
finances In the President's proposal, to be 
sure. He speaks of a strong military force 
which is within the financial capability of a 
sound economy. He says, “We cannot afford 
to build military strength by sacrificing eco- 
nomic strength.” 

When the debate on the security item 
comes, as come it must, much weight must 
lie with the President, he being who he is, 
the Military Commander. The burden of his 
message in this connection Is not a promise 
of more for less but rather the outline of a 
new system of defense, 

A budget message Is a massive thing. This 
one, we see, has 1,032 pages, and weighs 54 
pounds, In its vast detall it is overpower- 
ing. It is a mystic maze of cost accountancy 
and specifications, But first and last it is 
also a statement of intentions. Mr. Eisen- 
hower draws a fair, and not surprising, repre- 
sentation of his aims in this one, 
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Self-Government—Essays by District of 
Columbia High School Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, recently 
Students of the Washington public high 
Schools competed in an essay contest on 
the subject of self-government for the 
District of Columbia. The winners have 

n announced; and I request unani- 
Mous consent that the winning essay by 
Odessa Chase, of the Washington 
Vocational High School, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
essay by Miss Ruth Abrams, of the Cool- 
idge Senior High School, be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
essay by Miss Egan O'Connor, of Western 
Senior High School, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
essay by Miss Julie Walker, of Eastern 
Senior High School, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essays 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WINNING Essays on WHAT Home RULE 
Means ro Me” In 1953-54 HIGH-SCHOOL 
Contest SPONSORED BY THE GOOD CITIZEN- 
Ship AWARD COMMITTEE, ADA 

FIRST PRIZE WON BY ODESSA CHASE, WASHING- 
TON VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 

Throughout the world, men and women 
are concerned one way or another with gov- 
erning themselves. The United Nations As- 
Sembly considers many problems related to 
the freedom, independence, and self-govern- 
ing rights of large and small nations. There 
are some countries that have been forced 
to accept communism as a form of home 
Tule. Other countries are struggling to es- 
tablish their democracies wherein an elec- 
tion is a true expression of the people’s 
feelings. Yet, nearly a million people live 
in the District of Columbia and suffer be- 
hind the iron curtain of legal technicalities 
that keep them from governing themselves. 

I have read and have been told that home 
Tule means the right of the District of Co- 
lumbia’s citizens to vote for the President, 
to send representatives to Congress, and to 
Choose public officials such as the mayor, a 
City council, and other individuals whose 
Services are needed to run the city. At pres- 
ent there are two plans for home rule. One 
&dvances the idea of national representation. 
The proponents of this idea feel that the 


most importance objective is for the District . 


to be represented in Congress. Only by this 
means do they feel that the good of the Dis- 
trict can be served. Those who support, the 
Other plan concentrate on local officials. Ac- 
Cording to them, we can rather easily over- 
Come the legal barriers in the way of local 
Self-government, and national representation 
is their long-term objective. 

I think these two home-rule plans should 
be combined into one with the best features 
Of each. This new plan would benefit me 
and my fellow citizens in many ways. If 
We could vote for representatives to Con- 
Bress, perhaps Congress would devote more 
time to our problems and would appropriate 
more money to run our government. In 
this way, there would be salaries for more 
Policemen, thus making our city safer for 
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me and others who must be in the streets at 
night, going to church, to meetings, and 
visiting friends, Our dominant civic prob- 
lem, juvenile delinquency, could be more 
adequately dealt with by the police depart- 
ment as there would be more officers to work 
with young people and to understand them. 
The sad story of inadequate agencies for 
problem youth might not go on for another 
30 or more years if Washington people were 
represented in Congress. 

On the local level, if we could choose the 
members of our school boards perhaps we 
would have more confidence that our school 
administrators truly represented the will of 
the community, and we were getting full 
value for every dollar spent for schools, 

A mayor of Washington elected by the 
people of Washington could take over the 
President's duties concerning the city. Our 
world organization is such now that the 
President of the United States is also 1 of 
the 4 or 5 most influential men in the world, 
It is not right to ask him to turn his atten- 
tion from world affairs to sign a bill regu- 
lating the keeping of goats in the District 
of Columbia. 

How would several major problems facing 


Washington be affected by local self-govern- 


ment? One major problem is the southwest 
rehabilitation project. Another is the matter 
of additional bridges leading into the city. 
The control and regulation of our public 
transit system is a third problem, demanding 
immediate attention. In all of these matters, 
the only way the public can express an opin- 
ion is through civic associations if they have 
time to attend the meetings, indignant let- 
ters to newspaper editors—which only let 
off steam but do no real good, or by attend- 
ing public hearings—if they can get time 
of from work. What happens in other cit- 
les? Every year or two the polls are open 
and through their votes the public can ex- 
press their opinion. When a decision is 
made about constructing a new bridge, the 
public has nothing to do with where that 
bridge will go up or how much should be 
spent for it. If we disapprove of a PUC 
decision concerning Capital Transit, there is 
nothing we can do about it, for we did not 
elect the members of the Commission and 
we cannot unseat them. There is hardly 
anyone in the city who would deny that 
the southwest Is a blighted area and needs 
cleaning up. But, as our city is organized 
now, there are precious few people who have 
had anything to say about the plans for 
redeveloping the area. It seems to have been 
more of a businessman’s problem than a 
householder’s. True enough, we citizens of 
Washington are spared the economic burden 
of bonded indebtedness that plagues the 
people in many cities. They may complain 
about their city debt, but at least they can 
go to the polls and vote for or against the 
new tax assessment. Our tax burden is none 
the lighter though, for we pay more taxes 
into the Federal Treasury than do the citi- 
zens of some 24 States. 

I believe that the citizens of Washington 
should have more voice in how their money 
is spent. Perhaps because I am a thrifty 
person who counts my change carefully, I 
dislike reading accounts in my newspaper 
of how Congress skimps when it should be 
generous and is extravagant when it should 
be thrifty. 

There is no wonder the people of Wash- 
ington have a don't care attitude toward 
their city. We want to have a say in our 
government, but we can't as long as the real 
power to vote in genuine, not mock, elec- 
tions is withheld from us. We must come 
to some terms on home rule and insist that 
Congress give up its powers as city council 
to a bona fide local governing group. 
SECOND PRIZE WON BY RUTH ABRAMS, COOLIDGE 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


It was my misfortune to be born a Wash- 
ingtonian, although it was not until recently 
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that I began to understand just what the 
disadvantages of this will be. For instance, 
if today I were living in Georgia I would 
be exercising my privilege and right as an 
American citizen—the right to vote. I could 
help select the local officials and Congress- 
men. In presidential election years I could 
decide who would be most capable to handle 
the highest office in our land and then cast 
a ballot that would ald in getting him there. 
But as the situation stands in the Nation's 
capital today, I may never be allowed to do 
any of these things. 

The framers of our Constitution were 
denied taxation with representation as are 
the inhabitants of our capital city. The 
colonials did something about it. The Dec- 
laration of Independence says all persons 
should possess equal rights and liberties; 
this seems to exclude citizens of Washington, 
We are denied the right to select representa- 
tives in government in frequent, certain or 
regular elections. We are also deprived of 
the right to run for office and our part in 
operating a popular government ts not ac- 
cepted. In spite of the fact Washingtonians 
are yoiceless, they pay 92 percent of the 
cost of running Washington. 

Seventy-nine years ago as a temporary 
measure the vote was withdrawn from 
Washington. Actually, at that time the 
temporary act harmed no one because each 
person living in Washington claimed resi- 
dence elsewhere. Today, however, with a 
population of 802,179 (which is greater than 
that of 13 States) the residents have their 
laws made by out-of-town Senators and Rep- 
resentatives whom they can neither reelect 
nor retire. These men have no real interest 
in the way our city is run. 

We hear of referendum and recall but both 
are meaningless words. They cannot be ap- 
plied in Washington. It is almost amusing 
to know that 4 committees, involving 16 
Senators and 30 Representatives, are cur- 
rently sifting Washington ordinances and 
holding hearings. A subcommittee of one of 
these four spent 2½ hours wrangling wheth- 
er to set Washington dog licenses at $3 or 
85. A still more comical incident occurred 
one day while Senate was holding session. 
Senator Mixe Monroner, of Oklahoma, is 
reported to have said, “Once when we were 
considering the British loan, we had to quit 
to decide whether rockfish 10 inches long 
could be sold in Washington.” 

Self-government in Washington would 
mean our streets and sewers would have im- 
mediate improvements; we could clean up 
our slum areas or build an ordinary bridge, 
courthouse, or high school stadium without 
waiting for an act of Congress. Recently I 
received a letter from my friend in North 
Carolina. She was “kidding” me about the 
high rate of crime and delinquency found 
here. These acts can be attributed to the 
fact that Congress, not being aware of our 
need, has spent our tax money for tourist 
attractions rather than help in the essential 
community services. Home rule would bring 
a government run by people who recognize 
most what needs to be done and then have 
enough interest to see that it is accom- 
plished. It would give Washington the 
chance to set up our own taxes and 
Most important of all, it would give us the 
chance to be equal with other American 
citizens and vote. 

Iam proud to be an American because of 
the way our country is run and of our 
democratic way of life. I want a chance 
to prove this by helping America to stay 
democratic; I can do this with the right to 
vote. This Is what home rule would mean 
to me. 

SECOND PRIZE WON BY EGAN O'CONNOR, 
WESTERN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

The Capital of the United States has one 
of the most undemocratic governments in 
the world. Its citizens never touch a ballot. 
Although they may pay taxes and fight wars, 
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they may not govern themselves. Their laws 
are made for them by Congressmen whom 
they cannot elect or retire. Thelr govern- 
ment officials are appointed by a President 
for whom they cannot vote. 

In Washington, Congress is the city coun- 
ell. But what sort of a city council Is it 
that doesn't know what we want and doesn't 
even care very much? It may not be the 
sort we would elect, but it’s the sort we get. 

For instance, a locally elected official would 
have to know all about District of Columbia 
schools, sewers, police, and buses. But what 
does a Congressman from a State 2,000 miles 
away know about such things? Nevertheless, 
he is helping to run them. 

Purthermore, an elected official would have 
to do his best for Washington if he wanted 
to be reelected. But if the Congressman 
from 2,000 miles away neglects Washington, 
it makes no difference. The people 2,000 
miles away don't care; yet they, not we, are 
the ones who vote for him. 

Congressional rule in the District of Co- 
TumbDia le inefficient. It takes 28 legislative 
steps, including the Presidential signature, 
to pass a simple city ordinance such as weed 
extermination. 

Suppose that Washington were afflicted 
with a weed problem. What would happen? 
The District of Columbia official in charge 
of weeds would make a recommendation to 
his supervisor, who would make one to his 
supervisor, The second supervisor would 
make a recommendation to the assistant 
head of the department dealing with weeds, 
who would make a recommendation to the 
head of the department, who would pass It 
on to the Commissioners. It's about time 
for action, but this is just the beginning. 

The Commissioners make a recommenda- 
tion to Congress. It is filed with the House 
and Senate District Committees. It is then 
passed on to their subcommittees, which 
hold hearings where the District of Columbia 
Officials try to explain to the Congressman 
from 2,000 miles away what it is all about. 
At last a bill is drawn up and checked by 
lawyers. It is passed back to the full com- 
mittee, which usually sends it to the floor 
for a vote. 

In the House and Senate bills are different, 
a joint committee is formed, and hearings 
are held again. Compromises are made, 
The revised bill goes back to the floor. 
Usually it is passed, because if Congressmen 
don't know what it's about, they assume it's 
O. K. Then the President signs it. 

Obviously there is no such thing as emer- 
gency action for the District. It takes 
months to unwind red tape. When Wash- 
ington had two competing sets of streetcar 
tracks on the same street, it took 32 years 
of congressional investigations to remedy the 
situation. 

It is apparent that Congress Is too busy. 
We could do a better job governing our- 
selves, Then why don't we have home rule 
a local government run by locally elected 
officials? We did have it for more than 70 
years, but it was taken away by Congress 
during the emancipation period after the 
Civil War. According to a survey taken in 
1948, 70 percent of Washingtonians want it 
back, ‘ 

The home-rule bill now before Congress 
provides for an elected mayor, council, and 
achool board. Congress would retain power, 
as required In the Constitution, to amend 
or reneal District of Columbia laws and to 
act on its own initiative if it felt it was 
necessary. The Supreme Court agreed this 
spring that such a system would be consti- 
tutional. What ia more, the home-rule bill 
Provides that it would have to be approved 
by District of Columbia residents in a refer- 
endum vote before going into effect. 

To secure and maintain home rule would 
mean work. It is essential to the success of 

any democratic government that citizens do 
their share, Some lazy people say that the 
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present government Is “good enough.” To 
improve it would take too much effort, they 
say. Those who oppose home rule on this 
basis are really saying that democracy takes 
too much effort. 

Yet government—politics—is an enriching 
endeavor. Through community activity peo- 
ple can make new acquaintances and get out 
of their daily rut. They can broaden their 
minds and enrich their personalities. They 
can learn to cooperate as well as to com- 
pete, and they can get pleasure from pro- 
moting a worthy cause. Most of all, they 
can learn the meaning of democracy. 

It has been so long since Washingtonians 
had a chance to practice democracy that 
they are forgetting what good citizenship is. 
How can they possibly pass it on to their 
children if they do not have it themselves? 

Not only would home rule mean a better 
local government, but it would rekindle the 
fire of democracy in the Capital of America, 
By uniting in a campaign for home rule, 
Washingtonians could rededicate themselves 
to democracy. It will never fail while people 
understand it. 

That is what home rule means to me. 


SECOND PRIZE, WON BY JULIE WALKER, EASTERN 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


A year or so ago the gentlemen of Congress 
were finally persuaded to pass an act invest- 
ing the Commissioners of the District with 
the authority to proclaim the annual adop- 
tion of daylight-saying time. 

This action on the part of the Members 
ended a lengthy and rather anomalous prece- 
dent by which each year considerabie time, 
talent, and taxpayers’ money was lavished 
upon the great debate, It is to be hoped that 
the passage of the daylight-saving bill will 
lead the Members—or anyone possessed of 
the power or inclination to act—to a fuller 
examination of the District's position. 

The government of the District, as of all 
Federal Territories, is delegated by the Con- 
stitution to Congress. This, however, does 
not prevent that body from taking action to 
give Washington a fuller measure of self- 
government, if it so desires, 

It has been argued that, as the Federal 
Government pays the District's expenses, it 
showld maintain full authority. Although 
true at one time, this is no longer the case. 
For some time only 9 percent of the funds 
used by Washington have been of Federal 
origin. <A larger percentage of District land 
is Government-owned, and on that account 
exempt from taxation. So perhaps it is only 
just that the District should receive some 
compensation for a loss of revenue that 
would be highly important to any other 
municipality. 


And not only that part of the District 
budget supplied by the Government is under 
congressional control. When the 2-percent 
sales tax was initiated an unestimated rey- 
enue surplus accrued in the first year. Since 
the District was not allowed to utilize these 
funds, they reverted, of necessity, to the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

A third financial grievance is caused by 
the pay-as-you-go policy endorsed by Con- 
gress. This prevents the allocation of funds 
from one project to another and also forbids 
the raising of money by local bonds. While 
it is true that in a 3-year Interval of inde- 
pendence in the early 1870's the District 
bonded itself into receivership, an Incident 
of almost a century ago should not be al- 
lowed to counter forever the reform of an 
antiquated practice. Washington has grown 
in those 80 years, as the Nation has grown, 
and the responsibilities of its government. 
And all this has brought District affairs to 
a point where even constructive action is 
made ineffective by the sheer inertia of ac- 
cumulated time and the press of events; the 
obligation of Congress to act as the District's 
municipal council is almost as unfair to the 
Members—especially those who make the at- 
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tempt conscientiously—ans it is to the city. 
This, however, is a condition within their 
power to correct. 

And a consideration transcending all local 
ones Is that Washington is now, rightly or 
wrongly and come of it what comes, a world 
capital. Behind the Government buildings 
that symbolize such authority, the contra- 
diction of dependence is far too inevitably 
apparent. 

The city is too prominent now, too com- 
plex, too much the world power, for things 
to be let drift in the fashion prevalent in 
recent decades. 

Times change; Washingtons people have 
expressed themselves as desirous of inde- 
pendence. With good planning a system of 
popular government can be created, and 
this time it would not be let fall. Times do 
change, and it is time by now to face a fact 
which happens to be irrefutable: Washing- 
ton has grown up. 


New Budget Emphasizes New Look in 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1954 


Mr, SMATHERS. Mr. President, Mr. 
Hanson Baldwin, of the New York Times, 
has made a succinct and enlightening 
analysis of the President's military 
budget in an article published in his 
newspaper on January 24. 

In my opinion, this portion of the 
budget is paramount in importance be- 
cause it is the key to our national 
strength and, therefore, to world peace. 

Because Mr. Baldwin's analysis reaches 
so deep into the meaning of the figures 
in the budget, and provides a basis for 
thinking on the policy of this adminis- 
tration implied by the budget plans, it 
will benefit us all to read this article. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be posted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New Buvcer Empnastzrs “New Loox" IN 
Derense—Cur IN Miuirary Sprnpinc RE- 
FLECTS STRESS ON ATOM AS DETERRENT 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The President's budget message to Con- 
gress last week emphasized the “new look” of 
the Nation's foreign and strategic policies. 

The defense appropriations requested for 
the 1955 fiscal yenr (starting next July 1) 
represents the first step in the implementa- 
tion of the Eisenhower politico-military pol- 
icy, based primarily “upon a great capacity 
to retaliate instantly by means and at places 
of our choosing.” 

The budget requests were a logical follow- 
up to the speech delivered 10 days ago by 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles before 
the Council on Foreign Relations in New 
York, 

The Dulles talk and the budget requests 
drew together and explained the fundamen- 
tal concepts that underlie the new policy: 
These, as developed by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, include the switch from the 
“crisis year“ concept to preparations for the 
long haul; disengagement of our ground 
forces, as far as possible, from the Asiatic 
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Mainland; reduction of our fixed overseas 
Commitments; emphasis upon airpower and 
SCapower;, creation of a stronger strategic 
Teserve in this country and of a more 
Mohblie and flexible strategy; reduction of 
Military costs and greater reliance upon 
atomic weapons asa deterrent to aggression. 
EMPHASIS ON DETERRENT POWER 


Mr. Dulles summed all this up in words 
Which will influence the history of tomorrow. 
The new policy, he said, implied “more re- 
ance upon community deterrent power and 
less dependence upon local defensive power.“ 

We stil) need collective security and allies 
Cversens, he said, and “local defense will al- 
Ways be important." But the basic military 
decision taken by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration—the one around which the new 
budget has been formulated—was to pre- 
pare primarily for one type of war rather 
than to prepare for all kinds of war every- 
where—‘to depend primarily,” as Mr. Dulics 
Put it, “upon a great capacity to retaliate 
instantly by means and at places of our 
choosing,” 

This, Mr, Dulles went on, permits of a se- 
lection of military means instead of a multi- 
Plication of means. And as a result it is now 
Possible to get and to share more security at 
lens cost. 

The need for less costs, for a reduction of 
the terrible burden of national defense, un- 
derlay all of Mr. Dulles’ argument, and last 
Week's budget, with its $4 billion reduction 
in defense spending, reflected the belief of 
the Eisenhower administration that we can- 
not allow the Russians to win a victory by 
bankruptcy. This economic, or dollar, mo- 
tivation is probably the strongest of many 
rensons for the development of the “new 
look." 


“NEW LOOK” NOT SO NEW 


Yet the “new look” is not as new as its 
Cognomen implies. Prior to Korea, our mili- 
tary policy had been based upon deterring 
‘War by the threat of massive atomic retalla- 
tion by strategic alrpower against the Soviet 
Russian heartiand. Former President Her- 
bert Hoover and the late Senator Robert A. 
Taft had both urged in 1950 and 1951 that 
We should cut our land commitments over- 
seas, build up our strength in this hemi- 
sphere, and rely primarily upon alrpower and 
Beapower. 

Our possession of atomic weapons did not 
Prevent Communist aggression in Korea and 
did not halt the Indochina war. After war 

in Korea we refashioned our military 
Policy to give greater strength to the Army 
&nd to the Navy; now that the fighting in 
Korea is finished and the costs of maintain- 
ing very strong land, sea, and air forces over- 
Sens seem prohibitive, we are reverting once 
again to a military policy based essentially 
Upon much smalier land forces, a somewhat 
Smaller Navy, and a strengthened Air Force 
keyed to the threat of massive and instant 
atomic retaliation. 


RAMIFICATIONS 


There are some definite inconsistencles in 
this new foreign and military policy as so far 
developed, and the new policy has implica- 
tions of future major dangers which have not 
yet been fully faced. 

The inconsistencies are several: 

1. The “new look" emphasizes strategic 
air warfare and implies the instant readincss 
Of the Air Force's Strategic Air Command. 
Yet the limitations imposed upon Air Force 
Manpower in the past year; the elimination 
of 100 B-47 Stratojets from the current Air 
Force budget and the transfer of B-47 com- 
bat crew training functions from the Air 
Training Command to the Strategic Air 
Command probably mean, taken collectively, 
some reduction—or at least limitation, 
rather than an increase—in SAC's readiness 
and in its immediate capabilities. 
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2. The “new look” emphasizes mobility, 
yet troop carrier aircraft are very sharply 
cut in the new program, as compared to the 
Truman program, thus reducing materially 
the Army's airborne capabilities. 

3. The “new look” emphasizes seapower, 
yet in future years the Navy will have to de- 
commission some ot its combat ships, prob- 
ably including some aircraft carriers, types 
considered of key importance in controlling 
and utilizing the Mediterranean. 

4. The “new look” emphasizes more fiexi- 
bility and reduction of fixed land commit- 
ments, yet the announced impending with- 
drawal of two Army divisions from Korea has 
not been accompanied by any increase of 
either sea or air power in the Far East; nor 
do these forces have any greater mobility 
than previously. 

5. The “new look” emphasizes the need 
for a stronger strategic reserve in the United 
States. This will be fulfilled in the case of 
an improved continental defense, But land 
forces in this country, because of the reduc- 
tion in the Army, probably will remain at 
about present level, although their readi- 
ness, but not their mobility, may improve. 

6. The President has suggested a new 
peaceful pool plan as one possible approach 
to the vexing problem of international atomic 
control, Yet the “new look” emphasizes 80 
greatly our strategic dependence upon atomic 
weapons and underscores so strongly the 
necessity for integration of these weapons 
at all levels of our Military Establishment 
that any plan for the international control 
of atomic energy may soon be doomed by 
the extensive nature of our military depend- 
ence upon such weapons. 

7. As Arnold Wolfers has written in the 
November issue of the Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science: 
“Secrecy which hides our (atomic) strength, 
whatever other benefits it may bestow, runs 
directly counter to a policy of (atomic) 
deterrence.” 

These and other inconsistencies may be 
eliminated as the new-look policy is devel- 
oped. But there are other looming dangers. 
In one sense the new policy increases our 
strategie flexibility; in one sense it decreases 
it. If we depend too greatly upon air power 
and the atomic bomb to deter war or to win 
it if it starts, we have certainly reverted to 
the much crititcized “one weapon, one sery- 
ice, all the eggs in one basket” concept of 
rome years ago. The A-bomb and air power 
provide neither a military nor a political 
answer to such forms of Soviet aggression or 
military danger as the recent guerrilla con- 
flict in Greece and the current war in Indo- 
china. 


We may not be able economically to pre- 
pare for any type of war anywhere, but unless 
all of the services at least keep alive the 
are of amphibious and airborne war, of 
so-called conventional warfare in many dif- 
ference climes and areas, we shall be com- 
mitted essentially to one basic strategic con- 
cept, and our strategy will be in reality less 
flexible rather than more so. 

POLITICAL MEANINGS 

Moreover, the emphasis upon “retaliation” 
and “deterrent” power can have. if carried to 
extremes, an adverse political effect. In the 
eyes of our allies overseas there is no good 
political or psychological substitute for the 
American ground soldier. Our allies cannot 
forget, moreover, that Soviet Russia, too, 
has deterrent atomic power and that the 
cities of Europe and Asia He virtually de- 
fenseless against the threat of atomic attack. 

But the greatest danger implied by a strat- 
egy of atomic retaliation is the ultimate 
political bankruptcy of this course of action. 
Such strategy might deter general war, 
though as Mr. Wolfers points outs, “Unfor- 
tunately, there is no way of making sure that 
any amount of superiority will deter an 
opponent.” 
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And while the strategy of retaliation might 
nominally win a war if it came, it offers no 
political objectives for victory. An atomic 
war, with its mutual devastation and de- 
struction, could certainly not result in a 
more stable peace; the ultimate outcome 
might well be the triumph of extremist doc- 
trines and a reversion of large areas of the 
earth to the Dark Ages. 


Right of Discharge of Government 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, I have always maintained the 
belief that no one has a vested right in 
public employment, and that it is the 
right and, indeed, the duty and obliga- 
tion of the Government to discharge 
any persons against whom a reasonable 
suspicion exists. 

A very fine editorial, published in to- 
day's issue of the Baltimore Sun, lends 
support to that view, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be printe 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GOVERNMENT Can Free a Man Even Ir It 
Can’r Convicr HIM 


Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON falls into s 
common confusion in his criticism of the 
Attorney General in the matter of the 2,200 
security firings. Why, the Senator wants to 
know, has not the Attorney General moved 
to indict anybody? Each Government em- 
ployee signs an oath of loyalty. If men are 
fired as disloyal, why aren't they prosecuted 
for violation of this oath? 

This is a new version of the misunder- 
standing which from the has 
darkened the debate about Government per- 
sonnel policy. The earlier version led some 
people to protest that nobody ought to be 
fired as a security risk if he had not been 
proven so in court. To paraphrase the late 
Chief Justice Vinson, it was assumed that 
until he had been convicted of espionage, 
every American had a right to the job of 
keeper of the arsenal. 

The rule, of course, is quite otherwise, 
Without minimizing in the least the chance 
of abuse and injustice, the rule is that the 
Government has the right and indeed an 
obligation to fire when reasonable grounds 
for suspicion exist. Those grounds and that 
suspicion may not be of a Kind to stand up 
in court, But if the Government couldn't 
discharge from its employ until it could con- 
vict the employee in court, things would be 
in a bad way indeed. 

Mr. Brownell himself has recently pointed 
up one very vivid aspect of this problem. He 
may have wiretap-information about a Gov- 
ernment employee which proves past any 
doubt that the employee is a risk. But the 
rules of evidence prevailing in the Federal 
courts exclude wiretap information. Tbus 
if Mr. Brownell couldn't fire until he could 
convict, he might have to carry a man as to 
whose unsuitability he was perfectly sure. 
This would be a poor way to run a sovereign 
government in a time of cold war. 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1954 


Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Seaway in Nation's Interest,” 
published in the Tampa Morning Trib- 
une of January 22, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SEAWAY IN NATIox's INTEREST 


The Senate can be proud of what it did 
in approving legislation to authorize the 
United States to Join with Canada in mak- 
ing the St. Lawrence River a seaway for 
oceangoing vessels traveling to and from the 
Atlantic and the Great Lakes. 

President Eisenhower also can take great 
satisfaction in the bipartisan 51-33 vote. 
Every President for 30 years has blessed the 
controversial project. So the Eisenhower 
administration has succeeded where others 
have been rebuffed. Favorable action on the 
first major item of his program is a tribute 
to the President's leadership. 

But it is more than a credit to Senate 
proponents and the administration. It is 
a victory in the national interest. 

Herbert Hoover recognized the economic 
and defense potentialities of the St. Law- 
rence seaway back in 1924 when he headed 
a commission which drew up a plan for the 
project. It was pointed out that a navi- 
gable waterway would make cities like Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Buffalo, and Cleveland liter- 
ally Atlantic seaports and allow midwestern 
industrial and farm products to be shipped 
directly to European and other foreign coun- 
tries. Indeed, the whole north central part 
of the United States would be strengthened 
economically, and a better protected ship- 
ping route between the United States and 
Europe would be available in time of war. 

The defense argument has become even 
stronger in recent years. Undoubtedly that 
point, driven home hard of late by Mr. 
Elsenhower, the Defense Department, and 
the National Security Council, influenced a 
number of Senators, heretofore on record 
against the project, to approve the new bill. 

It happens that new and immensely val- 
uable iron ore deposits have been discovered 
in Labrador. Construction of the seaway 
will provide a safe interior passage for the 
ore from the Canadian province to American 
steel mills throughout the Great Lakes area. 
In a time of war, with enemy submarines 
perhaps lurking off our eastern ocean coast, 
this is a most powerful point. 

Still another reason for the strength be- 
hind the measure in the Senate, and an 
argument which is certain to be emphasized 
as the bill is taken up in the House, is that 
now is a good time for construction. 

Materials and labor are readily available 
for building the several locks and guard 
gates and deepening the channel in the In- 
ternational Rapids section of the river. It is 
especially desirable, what with the slight 
economic downturn, to undertake a public 
project that will be both self-liquidating 
and a national asset, 

We agree with the comment made by Sen- 
ator SmITH of New Jersey during Senate de- 
bate on the bill. He said the seaway's over- 
all benefits to our Nation as a whole tran- 
scend the alleged immediate interests of the 
ports on the Atlantic seaboard and our rall- 
roads. If House Members vote in the same 
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broad spirit of national Interest, we have no 
doubt that a project which should have been 
in operation years ago will finally be author- 
ized at this session of Congress, 


A New Medical College Is Born 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
previously referred to the significant 
event which took place on October 25, 
1953, in the city of New York, attendant 
upon the ground-breaking ceremonies 
for the Albert Einstein College of Medi- 
cine of Yeshiva University. 

Among the speakers at the afternoon 
ceremony was the very distinguished 
American representative to the United 
Nations, Dr. Ralph J. Bunche. His re- 
marks on that occasion were indeed in- 
spiring and worthy of our attention. 
They were as follows: 

It is a great privilege to be able to partici- 
pate in this ground-breaking ceremony and 
I thank the attorney general of New York, 
Mr. Goldstein, the members of the national 
committee of the Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine and Borough President Lyons for 
the invitation which brings me here. 

In my view, it is no exaggeration to say 
that history of no small importance is being 
made here this afternoon. For this cere- 
mony records another inspiring chapter in 
the development of American democracy, We 
may reflect, and most profoundly, on the 
symbolic significance—not only for our Na- 
tion, but for free peoples everywhere—of 
what is transpiring here. A great humani- 
tarian project now takes root and will grow 
on this ground, dedicated exclusively to the 
service of man. This project is conceived, 
supported, and controlled by free people in 
a free society. It is a voluntary effort, ex- 
pressing, in the finest sense, man’s com- 
passion for man. It proudly bears an illus- 
trious name—the name of a man of out- 
standing genius, a colossus among scientists, 
whose contribution to mankind's knowledge 
and advancement is so vast as to defy con- 
temporary appraisal. How fitting it is that 
this new medical college, expressing in full 
dimension the spirit of tolerance and broth- 
erhood, should take its name from a man who 
himself, to the undying shame of our times, 
had been exposed to unspeakable bigotry. 

I think it particularly appropriate to em- 
phasize that it is something more than the 
ground breaking for a great medical college 
that we celebrate, though this is of tremen- 
dous importance in view of the critical 
shortage of physicians. We are witnessing 
practical application of one of our noblest 
ideals, the equality of man. We may well 
ask, who could be better qualified than the 
Jewish people to appreciate the true meaning 
of equality and good will in human relations, 
since throughout their history they have 
suffered so tragically—and with unparalleled 
fortitude—from bigotry and malice. Who, 
indeed, could be better qualified to teach 
well and sincerely the lessons of nondiscrimi- 
nation than those who have so often been 
discriminated against? I cannot help but 
reflect, as I contemplate the Integrity which 
inspires the conception of the Albert Ein- 
stein Medical College, to what shame it must 
put those of our Nation's institutions—and 
there are still far too many—which discrimi- 
nate against men and women, both in their 
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faculties and their student bodies, solely 
because of race or religion. Nor can I help 
but recall, on this occasion, my first visit to 
Hadassah Hospital in Jerusalem in 1947, and 
my happiness on observing that even amidst 
the great tension then prevailing, that Jewish 
sponsored and controlled hospital ministered 
to the Arab sick on the same basis as to the 
Jewish sick. 

It is significant that this institution is 
under Jewish auspices. It is significant that 
it will constitute a vital contribution from 
the American Jewish community to medical 
science and to the health of the Nation; this 
being, however, but one among countless and 
invaluable contributions of the Jewish peo- 
ple to the progress and development of our 
country. But I hope you will pardon me if I 
say, quite frankly, that to me the greatest 
significance of the Albert Einstein Medical 
College is to be found in the fact that in its 
very conception its operation is ‘based 
squarely upon principles and policies of non- 
discrimination. These are the only princi- 
ples and policies worthy of an institution of 
learning in a free and democratic society. 
The students and faculty of this medical 
college will be subject to one qualification 
only—merit, There will be no religious or 
racial barriers, no invidious “quotas,” overt 
or tacit. A man or a woman looking toward 
association with this institution will not 
have to ask himself or herself; Will my 
religion keep me out; will the form of wor- 
ship I embrace determine my prospects for 
being a doctor or a teacher of medicine; or, 
will my race exclude me; am I of the wrong 
color to cherish the ambition to minister to 
the needs of the ill? The only question to 
ask oneself when one seeks to enter the 
welcoming portals that will open here will 
be: Have I the ability; can I deliver the in- 
tellectual goods? 

This is good. This is the way it must be 
in democracy, the finest design for dignified 
living among free and self-respecting men 
ever devised. But there is cause for con- 
cern also. For if there is reason for elation 
that an institution voluntarily undertakes 
to fulfill the real promise of our democracy, 
this in itself is a measure of how long still 
is our journey along the road to good human 
relations, how wide still the gap between 
ideal and practice. What this institution is 
doing ought not be unusual anywhere in our 
society. It ought not even be news. It 
should be natural, casual and taken for 
granted. But there can be no doubt that in 
our country we are on the right road and are 
going in the right direction. We make pro- 
gress in our human relations, and in recent 
years at a greatly accelerated rate. 

It is a splendid coincidence that this 
ground breaking takes place during United 
Nations week—at the very beginning of the 
ninth year of the historic United Nations 
effort to preserve peace, to conserve human 


resources, and to promote human freedom 


and well-being. What is being undertaken 
here is at once symbolic of and gives ex- 
pression to fundamental ideals of the United 
Nations—the equality, dignity and well-be- 
ing of men and women of every race, creed, 
and station, 

In the ultimate sense, the spirit behind 
this medical college is the key to man's sal- 
vation—the application of the pristine spirit 
of good will and brotherhood to the rela- 
tions among men. This good deed gives 
hope and encouragement to all who believe 
that there can be a far better world, that 
noble ideals can be converted into living 
reality. 

In the years to come, great men of science 
will work for the good of humanity In the 
classrooms and laboratories to be erected 
here. And more important still, they will 
work in an atmosphere of true harmony. 

May the Albert Einstein Medical College 
ever prosper In a world of free and peaceful 
peoples tn which all men will walk with 
dignity and security. 


1954 


Mr. Speaker, the day's activities were 
concluded at a dinner in the Commodore 
Hotel that same evening. Among those 
who addressed the gathering was our 
very distinguished Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Nelson 
A. Rockefeller. 

His very enheartening remarks were as 
follows: > 


It is indeed an honor to be here tonight, 
and a privilege to participate in this rare 
and solemn occasion. Secretary Hobby re- 
grets greatly her inability to be with you 
personally, and has asked me to convey on 
her behalf congratulations and best wishes 
from President Eisenhower. His pleasure in 
witnessing the start of this new medical 
tchool equals yours and mine. It springs 
from his deeply held convictions on the need 
to conserve and extend human life, to pre- 
serve the health, dignity, and self-depend- 
ence of the individual—the same convictions 
which made the creation of the new Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare his 
first order of business, 

A little over 2 years ago the New York 
State Board of Regents granted a charter to 
establish a new medical college. This his- 
toric event made possible the building of the 
first new medical school in the world’s larg- 
est city in 55 years. It set the stage for the 
creation of the third medical college in our 
Nation in 26 years. 

Tonight, hundreds of earnest, farsighted 
people are gathered here to honor those who 
have contributed toward the establishment 
of the Albert Einstein College of Medicine. 

I can't let this moment go by without 
paying special tribute to my good friend, 
Nat Goldstein, the attorney general of the 
State of New York. This great endeavor is 
the work of many people, but I know you 
will all agree with me that it would have 
been much more difficult, perhaps impossible, 
without the drive, the zeal, and the courage 
of Nat Goldstein. Nat's career is a shining 
example not only of the American dream 
but of the American promise, 

The task that lies ahead is a great one. 
But it is in able hands—a group of people, 
many of whom I am proud to count among 
my friends. 

Moreover, it is Inspired by Jewish tradi- 
tions which gave western civilization its first 
sanitary code, its first assurance of the right 
of all individuals to legislative protection, 
and its first formulation of the duty to obey 
moral law, limiting the rights of the individ- 
ual in the interest of the community. It 
is fully in keeping with these traditions that 
the doors of the new Albert Einstein College 
of Medicine will be open to all qualified ap- 
plicants, regardless of race, creed, or color. 

In this task, you will also be inspired by 
the great tradition of Albert Einstein whose 
mame this college bears. The scientific 
achievements of Dr. Einstein are known 
wherever civilized men gather. This school 
is thus faced with both a challenge and an 
inspiration. The name of Albert Einstein 
should be a beacon to all the young men 
who will come here in quest of learning. It 
should be a stimulus to outstanding accom- 
plishments in the realm of research and in 
the service of man. 


The physical aspect of the college is still 
on the draftsmen's boards, and in legal, 
architectural, and contractural documents, 
But today a milestone was passed in making 
the college a reality. Ground has been 
broken. A start has been made. 

As Under Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare for the Federal Government, 
I must emphasize the urgency of the task 
on which you have embarked. The Nation's 
health, education, and welfare will be greatly 
enhanced by the building of America’s 80th 
medical college, It will make an outstand- 
ing contribution to the solution of today’s 
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major health problems—education, and the 
application of knowledge. 

In a recent speech on the need for ex- 
panded medical education and facilities, 
Secretary Hobby pointed out that, “Before 
World War I we were graduating roughly 
6,000 doctors a year. And now we are grad- 
uating only about 7,000 a year. While the 
population has Jumped from 105 million to 
160 million, the number of doctors graduat- 
ing each year has climbed only 1.000.“ She 
went on to say, “The teaching hospital needed 
by an understanding administrator is es- 
sential to a sound expansion of any program 
for training next year's doctors. We need 
to face the fact that we need more doctors 
of all Kinds and that we need many doctors 
trained to the newer fields of medicine- 
geriatrics and rehabilitation to name only 
two.“ 

Thus today when our population has 
reached above 160 million we are graduating 
only 1 new doctor for each 30,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

This situation, if permitted to continue, 
must inevitably affect the public health and 
welfare. Unless medical facilities expand 
rapidly enough to keep pace with our grow- 
ing population, we face a dangerous poten- 
tial. It means that our fight against disease 
may be impeded. It means that the science 
of medicine may not keep pace with human 
progress. 

The need for new medical facilities is obvi- 
ous. We stand on the brink of great new 
discoveries in the age-old battle against 
cancer, poliomyelitis, and heart disease. 
Without adequate research facilities the fight 
is hampered. This great new college will 
provide the Nation with the finest and most 
modern tools to nelp bring the battle to a 
triumphant conclusion. It will turn out 
able. physicians and scientists. You will 
have created a 20th century weapon to 
thwart disease. In what more worthy cause 
could we unite? 

We are living in an era of pulse-quicken- 
ing changes. Sometimes the changes come 
slowly, like the search for a panacea for 
society's complex problems. At other times 
the changes are eruptive, like the swift ad- 
vent of the atomic bomb. 

But through it all we witness social and 
scientific progress wherein man learns and 
evolves. We look hopefully toward the day 
when world peace and security will be our 
lot. We anticipate the time when scientific 
achievement will lead us to sound physical 
well-being and to real brotherhood among 
all peoples and races. 

We have met today for a common purpose. 
While headlines are filled with threats of 
war and disaster, you are creating an island 
of hope and healing. While whole nations 
stand in mortal fear of the future, you are 
serving as a catalyst for the growth of hu- 
man welfare. You quietly work to build a 
symbol of peace and progress. 

The significant gains made in medical re- 
search in the last few decades are usually 
evaluated in the saving of human lives. Of 
importance, too is the fact that medical re- 
search also pays off in dollars. 

In the period between 1937 and 1950 the 
death rate in the United States declined 15 
percent. This was largely the result of medi- 
cal research discoveries of the sulfa drugs and 
antibiotics. If the 1937 death rate of 11.3 
percent had prevailed through 1950 nearly 
2 millions more people now living would have 
died. 

This spectacular decline has resulted in the 
addition of about 82 ½ billion to the national 
income, As a result of this increment, the 
Federal Government has gained an addi- 
tional $165 million in taxes each year, plus 
millions in other revenues. 

The opening of the Albert Einstein College 
of Medicine is a recognition of the concrete 
values of medical research and education, 
It will rise shortly as an imposing landmark 
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in these fields, You are making it possible 
for mankind to make further advances in an 
arena dedicated to Increased longevity. This 
achievement is a treasure which we can leave 
to our children and to humankind with quiet 
pride. 

One of the reasons for pride is that this 
college will incorporate the latest develop- 
ments in medical training. It promises, for 
example, to experiment in methods of clini- 
cal teaching and to study the social and 
economic problems involved in medical care. 
Students will learn to see their patients as 
people in their family and cultural settings, 
not just as cases of disease, or as possessors 
of malfunctioning organs. I have noted 
with great interest the schools plan to in- 
troduce clinical teaching from the very start, 
to use home case programs as a means of in- 
troducing medical students to a patient's 
family and surroundings, and to study the 
methods of group practice and of voluntary 
prepayment for medical care. 

Of great importance also is the unique 
partnership which exists between this insti- 
tution and the city of New York. The city 
has made available to the medical school the 
complete facilities of its new $40 million 
1,350-bed municipal hospital center, now 
nearing completion. This means that the 
college and hospital will serve the metropo- 
lis, the State, and the Nation as one of the 
finest and most modern facilities in Ameri- 
can medicine, 

While I am on the outside looking in at 
this occasion, I feel that I am one of you. 
I share your emotional thrill in being pres- 
ent at the birth of a great medical school, 
As Under Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, I am par- 
ticularly aware of the importance of the task 
on which you have embarked. We here to- 
night are asked to contribute to the realiza- 
tion of that task, I am happy to extend my 
felicitations and best wishes to all of you 
in this notable endeavor, 


Flood Control in Florida 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “False Economy,” published 
in the Orlando Star of January 23, 1954, 
dealing with flood control in Florida, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FALSE ECONOMY 


The Nation’s budget cannot be pared down 
unless expenditures are reduced, but there 
are some savings which can prove costly, and 
the flood-control project to prevent flood dis- 
asters in the Everglades seems to be one of 
them. 

President Eisenhower's proposed budget 
calls for something more than $300 million 
for this work in the next year, which is quite 
a sizable sum. However, a program laid out 
under previous appropriations, which were 
dependent upon followup tions, 
will be seriously affected if more money is 
not supplied. 

This will mean that work already started 
will have to be halted for uncertain periods 
or until more money is forthcoming, Such 
work deteriorates rapidly, and in many in- 
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stances has to be redone, making almost a 
double cost. 

It is well to be economy minded, but there 
are some instances where too much economy 
might prove costly, and the flood-control 
project for the Everglades appears to be an 
example, 


The Inequitable Tariff Rate on Imported 
Wines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, last 
July when the bill to extend the Trade 
Agreements Act was before the House, I 
spoke on the subject and pointed out that 
consistent reductions in the tariff rates 
imposed by the United States on im- 
ported products has had detrimental re- 
sults on numerous domestic industries. 

The bipartisan vote recorded on July 
23, 1953, in establishing a rule for the 
consideration of the bill then in question 
was very heartening in that it indicated a 
growing view in Congress that a more re- 
alistic approach must be made toward 
our tariff problems. 


I also pointed out at that time that the 
United States has the lowest tariff rate 
on imported products of any nation in 
the world. Where our average tariff col- 
lection amounts to only 5% percent on 
the imported product, the duties estab- 
lished by other countries range as high 
as 25 percent, in addition to other re- 
strictions imposed, such as licensing, em- 
bargoes, and currency manipulations. 

One of the industries consistently in 
danger by the lowering of tariffs during 
the past several years is the wine indus- 
try, which is located to a great extent in 
my congressional district. We cannot 
continue to submit this or any other 
American industry to unfair foreign com- 
petition through the indiscriminate re- 
duction of tariffs on competitive prod- 
ucts. American labor, industry, and ag- 
riculture should be assured of fair com- 
petition on the domestic market and in 
support of that viewpoint, I desire to in- 
clude with my remarks the following res- 
olution adopted by the Napa Valley Vint- 
ners on December 9, 1953: 

Whereas imported wines are in general 
competition with American wines in the 
United States and with the advantages of 
lower production costs and freedom from 
many of the statutes and regulations which 
govern the production and distribution of 
domestic wines: Be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be and it is hereby urged to restore 
the rates of tariffs on imported wines to the 
leveis existing in the year 1930; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That imported wines be subject, 
in like manner as American wines, to the 
same standards of quality, fill and appela- 
tion of origin and in general to all Federal 
requirements and regulations relative to the 
production and distribution of American 
wines, including the requirements and regu- 
lations of the Pure Food and Admin- 
istration and the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax 
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Division, recognizing the necessity of a rea- 
sonable time for compliance therewith. 
Dated this 9th day of December, 1953. 
Napa VALLEY VINTNERS. 
I, the undersigned, assistant secretary of 
the Napa Valley Vintners, do hereby certify 
that the foregoing resolution was intro- 
duced and read at a regular meeting of the 
Napa Valiey Vintners duly held on the 9th 
day of December, 1953, at St. Helena, Calif., 
and thereupon was unanimously passed and 
adopted. 
Haroip J. THORSEN, 
Assistant Secretary, Napa Valley Vintners. 


Address by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York, at Roosevelt Day Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled In Defense of Liberty,” which 
I delivered in Boston, Mass., on Sunday, 
January 24, at the Roosevelt Day dinner 
held by the Massachusetts chapter of the 
Americans for Democratic Action. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This is an impressive and an important 
occasion. It is one of the first Roosevelt Day 
dinners of the year, honoring the memory of 
the greatest President of the United States 
of modern times. 

The birthday of that monumental figure, 
synonomous in history with concern for the 
forgotten man, and with the unity of all 
freemen everywhere, ls actually on January 
80. But it ls appropriate that here in Bos- 
ton, we observe Roosevelt Day a little ahead 
of time. Boston, after all, has a tradition of 
holding its tea parties early. 

I am especially happy to be here at this 
Boston observance, under the auspices of 
ADA, an orgahization of which I am a na- 
tional vice president. In recent weeks, ADA 
has received some criticism and advice from 
supposedly friendly sources, I am glad to 
be able to be here to reply to that advice and- 
criticism. : 

ADA was criticized as a political Old Man 
of the Sea and was advised to disappear. 
My judgment is somewhat different. As far 
as I am concerned ADA is a strong and con- 
structive force for political good. I have 
never seen an organization so obviously un- 
ready to dissolve. The ADA has never 
seemed more vigorous and dynamic than it 
does here tonight. 

I am convinced—and I think you are con- 
vinced—that ADA, like the automobile, tele- 
vision, and the Democratic Party, is here to 
stay. 

I am glad that this is so. I consider ADA 
to be one of the barometers of the health 
and vigor of the liberal movement in the 
United States today. 

To paraphrase Voltaire’s famous epigram, 
if there were no ADA, it would be necessary 
to create it. 

I think it is no secret from you that I am 
a Democrat. I regard myself as a regular 
Democrat and am proud of it. 

I know that many of you are Independents, 
and take pride in your nonaffiliation with 
any political party. Some of you undoubt- 
edly are Republicans, 
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I, myself, believe firmly that the Demo- 
cratic Party is, and must remain, the main 
political vehicle in this country for liberal 
political thought and action. : 

I believe it would be desirable for all Hb- 
erals to work within the framework of the 
Democratic Party. But I feel that those who 
wish, for reasons of their own, to remain 
free of party affiliations, and to work for 
liberal principles while maintaining their 
political independence, have a right to do 
that, too. And I recognize that those who 
regard themselves as political independents 
play a vital role in the political lfe of 
America. 

They are the balance wheel. They com- 
prise the balance of power between the two 
parties. It is their support which frequently 
spells victory. or defeat. This is a plain fact 
of political life in this country, even though 
this fact seems to be kept secret from some 
professional politicians. 

There is, indeed, an important place for 
ADA in the American political scene. That 
is why I, a regular Democrat, am proud to 
be a member and an officer of ADA, and to 
be associated In ADA with independents, and 
even with Republicans, 

ADA includes in its membership and its 
supporters some of the most notable think- 
ers and doers in America today—pioneers in 
liberal thought, and liberal, independent ac- 
tion. It includes the responsible leaders of 
many of our great labor unions, It includes 
eminent clergymen, scientists, writers, and 
artists. 

This elite corps has served America well in 
the ideological battle for men's minds. ADA 
has been one of the chief components of 
what Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., has so aptly 
called the “vital center,” offering vallant and 
effective opposition to both the totalitarians 
on the right and the totalitarians on the left. 
Engaged in the classically dificult operation 
of a two-front struggle, the ADA has, of 
course, suffered smears and attacks from 
both sides. The scars ADA bears from these 
attacks are its medals of honor. 

ADA has been in the forefront of the 
struggle against communism, and has been 
called the pro-Communist for its pains. It 
has led the fight against the reactionaries, 
and has been called pro-Fascist as its reward. 

I believe that the ADA has done more to 
expose and to weaken the effective Com- 
munist forces in this country than Senator 
McCarry and all his cohorts together. And 
ADA has not, as Senator McCarruy and his 
associates have done, left behind a wreckage 
of ruined lives and of Liberty, Itself. 

There is no more appropriate place than 
Boston to make this reference—this refer- 
ence to the State of our liberties, the heart 
and soul of our American way of life. 

Gathered here in this room, we are within 
sight of Boston Commons, cradle of the Rev- 
olution. We are not far from Breed's Hill, 
and from Lexington's Village Green. This is 
the city of Sam Adams and John Adams, of 
James Otis, of Josiah Quincy and John Han- 
cock, of the invincible Sons of Liberty. This 
city and its vicinity was the seedbed of the 
revolutionary struggle which resulted in the 
founding of our Republic. y 

What did those men and the other heroic 

triots of that day struggle, fight, and die 

or? What dreams did they dream of this 
country of theirs and ours? What was Amer- 
ica to them, and what heritage did they 
leave for us? 

Chief of all was the tradition of liberty. 
the tradition of free inquiry and free discus- 
sion, of which Boston Commons is even today 
an everlasting symbol. An independent ju- 
diciary.. Freedom from tyranny, from star- 
chamber justice, and from the Writs of As- 
sistance. Freedom of conscience, freedom of 
dissent and freedom to speak, to write, to 
assemble, to teach, to Inquire, to petition, 
and to worship freely. 
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That was the America they conceived, cre- 
ated, and established to secure certain in- 
alienable rights—lilfe, liberty, and the pur- 
sult of happiness. 

It was a gloriotis experiment at the time, 
and none knew whether it would succeed or 
Tail. George Washington said: “Let us raise 
a standard to which the wise and the honest 
Canrepair. The event is in the hand of God.” 

And today, 177 years later, we must still 
Profess in all humility that we do not know 
the final outcome of our experiment—this 
Government of limited powers, deriving its 
Powers from the consent of the governed, but 
forbidden in all its branches from violating 
those basic individual rights which men en- 
joy not as a grant from government but 
trom God. 

No, the final outcome of this experiment 
is not for us to see. But for the brief span 
of our individual lives we owe it to those who 
Went before, and who will come after us, to 
Preserve the heritage of liberty, to hold high 
the standard of freedom, regardiess of the 
Peril to which we are exposed. 

We confront perils today—the deadliest, 
the most difficult, and the most complex of 
Our epoch. The peril of communism is real 
And near. We dare not minimize or dis- 
regard it. 

But the danger from those who would sub- 
vert our liberties in the name of the struggle 
against communism is also real and near. 
In s sense, it is closed. Indeed, it threatens 
to overwhelm us—the more so because most 
of us are unaware of the nature and extent 
of the inroads already made upon our 
liberties. 

I pray that I am wrong and that my alarm 
is unjustified. But I am convinced that the 
basic fabric of our liberties has already been 
greatly weakened, and that we are con- 
fronted, in this year of 1954, by challenges 
to our freedoms which, unless resolutely an- 
swered by a vigilant American public, can 
lead our country to disaster. 

The areas in which great compromises have 
Already been made are in the field of both 
Jaw and of government procedure. The great 
damage that has been done is reflected in 
Our tacit acceptance of that which not long 
ago would have shocked us into decisive 
Protest. 

In the field of law, we suffer on our statute 
books today two epic pieces of malevolent 
legislation—the Internal Security Act of 1950 
is the Immigration and Nationality Act of 

52. 

In the field of government procedure, we 
have seen the vital process of congressional 
investigation perverted into a process of in- 
dividual inquisition. 

We have seen the executive branches of 
government stampeded and terrorized, and 
the Government civil service thrown into a 
Panic and crippled with paralysis. 

We have seen one of the critical scientific 
laboratories of our Armed Forces, at Mon- 
mouth, N. J., become a plaything for head- 
lines, its morale destroyed, its vital research 
disorganized. 

We have seen the press attacked, the radio 
networks intimidated, our greatest universi- 
ties assaulted and maligned, and even the 
Clergy villified, 

We have seen congressional subcommittees 
engaging in unashamed and undignified 
scrambles for the choicer morsels of sensa- 
tionalism, crowding each other like street 
eee for first place in line—in the head- 

e. 

We have seen an Attorney General of the 
United States, the chief law-enforcement o- 
cer of the Nation, use and disclose selected 
portions of an FBI report—selected to suit 
his purpose and calculated to advance the 
interests not of the Government of the 
United States but of his own political party. 

We have heard the Governor of a great 
State—my own State of New York—reck- 
lessly charge the preceding administration 
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with wanton responsibility for the death of 
American soldiers in Korea. 

We have heard the Attorney General— 
and even the President—play with the public 
a devious numbers game, claiming to have 
discharged 1,400 or 2,000 or 2,200 civil ser- 
vants as security risks, when it has been 
clearly established that many of this num- 
ber, perhaps the overwhelming majority, 
resigned of their own volition, were dis- 
missed as part of reduction in force required 
by budget cuts, or were separated from the 
service for purely political reasons. The 
process by which these numbers were arrived 
at, and the way in which they are being used, 
is shameful and inexcusable. 

Altogether we have witnessed a sustained 
attempt by the party in power to impugn 
the patriotism and good faith of the entire 
opposition party, thus seriously imperiling 
bipartisan cooperation in the Congress with- 
out which the Government itself could be 
paralyzed in these perilous times. 

From these and other developments, our 
prestige abroad has fallen like a plummet, 
and throughout Europe and Asia our lead- 
ership has become overcast with shadows of 
doubt, mistrust, and even fear. 

These are but some of the marks and 
effects of the concerted assault against the 
structure of our liberties and upon.our very 
standards of political decency and morality. 
This assault has been going on for several 
years, as a guerrilla activity until 1953, but 
in the open and at full-scale during the past 
12 months. 

The previous administration opposed these 
attacks. The present administration, far 
from opposing them, has either yielded to 
them or, more recently, has actively partici- 
pated in them. 

I have said many times that I hoped Presi- 
dent Eisenhower would assume leadership in 
the fight against the encroachments upon 
our liberties. His public words reflect a per- 
sonal devotion to liberty and an opposition 
to its violations. But we have had no action 
from him. And from his administration, we 
2 had plenty of action but of the wrong 

nd. 

In my heart I could forgive the administra- 
tion almost any other fault. But this fault, 
this timidity in the face of evil, which has 
merged into a tacit partnership with evil, 
cannot be condoned. 

I keep hoping that the President will, at 
long last, take real leadership in this field, 
and give open battle to the enemies of liberty, 
both in his party and in mine. I would cer- 
tainly support him and, what is more im- 
portant, the American people would support 
him. But my hope diminishes with the 
passing days and weeks. 

In this struggle, I fear that we must look 
solely to our own resources and furnish 
our own leadership. 7 

The love of liberty is natural to Americans, 
It arises from the soil. It stems from our 
national heritage, It is rich in the air we 
breathe. 

But liberty, itself, is just a word, unless its 
actual rights may be and are exercised, and 
are not denied by powerful pressures of 
any kind. Statutory assurances of liberty 
are tributes to hypocrisy, if, in actual prac- 
tice, liberty is permitted only to the expres- 
sion of ideas which are popular and generally 
accepted. The test of liberty lies in the 
right to express and advocate unpopular 
ideas—even hateful ideas, 

Daniel Webster once said that “God grants 
liberty only to those who love it and are 
always ready to guard and defend it.” 

The first encroachments upon it must be a 
signal of alarm not only to those who are 
deprived of it, but to all who cherish liberty. 

Liberty can be taken from us not only by 
a single tyrant or dictator, but also by con- 
gressional committees which transgress the 
powers and prerogatives of the executive 
and the judiciary, and consider themselves 
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charged with the functions of judge, jury. 
end prosecutor, of executive and administra- 
tor. 
The Declaration of Rights, written into 
the Masachusetts Constitution of 1780, and 
drafted by John Adams, comprehended this 
danger in saying—and I quote: 

“In the government of this Common- 
wealth, the legislative department shall 
never exercise the executive and judicial 
powers, or either of them; the executive 
shall never exercise the legislative and judi- 
cial powers, or either of them; the judiciary 
shall never exercise the legislative and execu- 
tive powers, or either of them; to the end 
that this may be a government of laws and 
not of men.” 

These sentiments have been tragically lost 
sight of in recent times. 

In our philosophy of government, all 
powers derive from the people, and all lib- 
erties remain in the people, in all the people, 
forever and inalienable. 

But the book-burners and the congres- 
sional inquisitors consider themselves to be 
the judges of what powers they should exer- 
cise, and what liberties and freedoms various 
individuals may enjoy. 

They support the Bricker amendment 
which would destroy the power of the Execu- 
tive to conduct our foreign affairs in a 
turbulent and changing world, all in the 
name of preserving the constitutional guar- 
anties of the rights of the people. But at 
the same time they would trample upon the 
right of dissent, of untrammeled inquiry, 
and of free association for lawful purposes, 
which are the soul and heart of the rights 
and liberties guaranteed under the Constitu- 
tion. 

Even without lawful authority they have 
revived the crime of sedition, but reserve to 
themselves the power to brand whom they 
will as seditionists and traitors. 

By no strange coincidence, these enemies 
of liberty are also allied with those who 
would ravage our national resources, the 
birthright of ali the people and of genera- 
tions still to come. g 

This is one of their few consistencies, for 
freedom is the most precious of all our na- 
tional resources. 

We must not underestimate our opponents. 
They include men who use and justify the 
use of any means to achieve their particular 
ends; who are completely intolerant of op- 
position or deviation; who drape themselves 
in the cloak of patriotism but cynically move 
to destroy the soul and spirit of the Nation 
whose name they invoke—they are, in short, 
the arrogant and the absolute who sit in 
solemn judgment on the loyalty and mo- 
rality of their fellow citizens, all unhumbled 
by the sheer effrontery of such a usurpation 
of conscience and of God, 

Our allies in the fight for liberty are the 
hosts of freedom-loving men who have 
fought for liberty through the ages; they 
are also the vast majority of the men and 
women of America, drawn, as the founders of 
this Republic were, from many lands and 
many races, whose faith is founded in the 
bedrock of freedom but who are unaware 
today of the corroding influences at work 
upon it. 

We need not one, but a hundred, a thou- 
sand, Paul Reveres to see the warning light 
in North Church steeple, and to ride through 
the countryside arousing and ene our 

le to the r that bese em. 
Ye need 3 of modern Samuel 
Adamses to excite and transfix the Nation 
in support of the cause of liberty. 

These are, indeed, as Tom Paine wrote, 
“the times that try men’s souls, but he that 
stands it now deserves the love and thanks 
of man and woman.” 

It is true that there are no present legal 
restraints upon the right to think and speak 
freely. The fact that I can speak to you 
today as I have is proof of our statutory 
freedom. 
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But those who speak such words as mine 
do so at their political peril. I have faith 
that the people will vindicate and support 
those who defend the sacred cause of Hb- 
erty. But whether I am right or wrong in 
this, I firmly believe that all who are con- 
vinced as I am must speak out, regardless 
of the political consequences. 

Those who fail to do so from fear of 
political consequences not only betray the 
cause of freedom, but will not, in the long 
run, escape those same political con- 
sequences. 

We fight not only for the rights implied 
by the concept of liberty. We fight also 
for decency and integrity, for truth and for 
justice, not only for some of us, but for 
all of us, and for all men everywhere. 

We fight for reason and moderation; we 
fight with passion against the rule of pas- 
sion, against ignorance, against prejudice, 
against hate; in short, against surrender at 
home to the evils which we oppose, and must 
continue to oppose, abroad. 

We fight under the banners of all that 
is best in our civilization against the forces 
of reaction, of darkness, and of fear. 

Under these banners, with untarnished 
faith in our traditions and in our future, 
we cannot fall. 


United States Passenger Fleet at New Low 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, once more I call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the dreadful sit- 
uation in connection with our merchant 
marine. An article, appearing in today’s 
issue of the Baltimore Sun, tells that 
there are now only 35 privately owned 
passenger vessels in service under the 
American flag. That is a deplorable 
condition, and something must be done 
about it if we are to maintain our posi- 
tion on the seas. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Unrrep STATES PASSENGER PLEET at Nrw 
Low—PRrIvATELY OWNED VESSELS Now 
Toran ONLY 35 


WASHINGTON, January 25.—This country's 
privately owned fleet of active passenger 
ships reached a new low of only 35 vessels in 
operation at the first of the year, the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine Institute announced 
today. 

In the prewar merchant marine as of Sep- 
tember 1939, the trade assoclation’s report 
said there were 117 operating ships. 

The association noted, however, that the 
Overall privately owned dry-cargo fleet re- 
mained relatively stable in 1953 despite a 
serlous decline in United States overseas 
trade and growing foreign competition. 

MARKET FELL PRECIPITOUSLY 

“Tt is all the more remarkable,” the Insti- 
tute’s report stated, “since 1953 was the sec- 
ond successive year in which the market for 
ship services, worldwide, fell precipitously.” 

The institute’s figures showed that today’s 
passenger fleet has a capacity for 9,321 per- 
sons in contrast to 35,954 passengers which 
could have been carried in 1939, 
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Govyernment-owned ships on active service 
were not included in the survey. 

While the American passenger fleet has 
stabilized at 39 percent of prewar, with no 
new ships being built or on order, the world- 
wide passenger fleet has climbed to 69 per- 
cent of prewar, and will go up to 76 percent 
of the prewar status with the completion of 
ships now being built, the institute said. 


Flood Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Water, Water Everywhere,” 
published in the Daytona Beach (Fla.) 
Evening News of October 8, 1953. This 
editorial deals with the subject of flood 
control. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Water, WATER EVERYWHERE 


With the unusual rainfall the past 2 
months, this area has suffered a near ap- 
proach to floods, and in some places it has 
been more than just an approach, 

At any rate, we are all mighty water con- 
scious at the moment. During the drought 
in May we were also water conscious. 

We can sympathize then with other States 
which have a far more drastic and a far more 
regular water problem than we have. How- 
ever, Florida’s flood and drought problem is 
nothing to be scoffed at. It is the serious 
concern of engineers at State and Federal 
levels. Eventually, we hope, something will 
be done about it. 

It's a national problem, It's an interstate 
challenge. Every State has its individual 
flood and drought situation, but each is only 
an angle of the whole. 

Able, alert, best-for-all-the-people minded 
Senator HUMPHREY, of Minnesota—a State 
way up there on the map where the Missis- 
sippi floods begin—is among those broad- 
thinking persons in Government who see the 
problem as a whole. Not to be confused with 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, also an 
able man but one whose thinking about con- 
servation runs in other channels. Huserr H. 
HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, has this to say 
about flood control, in a letter to his con- 
stituents: 

“Ever since I returned to Minnesota I've 
accumulated first-hand evidence of serious 
losses in the State by high water and floods. 
We've had more than normal rainfall, but 
our trouble is more than extra rain. Plain 
truth is, Minnesota's rivers and streams are 
silting in badly. One of Minnesota's major 
problems—deserving priority attention—is 
adequate flood prevention. It can and should 
be coupled with statewide water resource 
control and development: not Just patchwork 
taking care of an emergency here and there. 
Unless we act wisely we're going to have more 
and more floods, with heavier toll each year. 

“From a Federal standpoint, I'm doing my 
best to step up flood control activity by 
Army engineers. Good to report 
Minnesota got about a fifth of the total 
amount available in the Nation for flood 
control surveys, but it is still far from 
enough. It isnot economy to allow the huge 
annual fiood loss we are suffering. I regret 
some think these appropriations are only 
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*pork barrel’ items to win votes. Such peo- 
ple have not lived in areas where their homes 
are fiooded annually. * * * We badly need 
a competent State water resources commis- 
sion for an overall program in which Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments can all 
share. 

“This must be planned on a river basis 
or watershed area basis, Effective flood con- 
trol is more than dikes and dams. The an- 
swer Hes in a balanced program of soil con- 
servation, reforestation, channel clearance, 
water resources management—and checking 
water flow and runoff from field to stream.“ 

Pity poor Minnesota and the other States 
of the Missouri and Mississippi Valley. 
Theirs is far more than merely a problem of 
storm sewers and better enforced bullding 
restrictlons—plus getting people to stop the 
pernicious habit of bulldozing lots and 
building their houses at the bottom of a 
basin—such as we face locally in order to 
meet such unusual emergencies as we have 
run into this year. 


How Tax Loopholes Increase Your Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
very constructive article entitled “How 
Tax Loopholes Increase Your Taxes,” 
written by T. C. Carroll, president of the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, appeared in the January is- 
sue of the Railway Journal. 

To the extent that tax loopholes can 
be plugged, we can make progress in 
getting rid of the burden of excise taxes 
on business, and lower the entire tax 
burden on low-income and middle-in- 
come groups. In view of the considera- 
tion that will be given tax revision at this 
session, I commend the article for study. 
It quotes at length from my own study 
on this serious question of tax loopholes, 
published by the Public Affairs Institute 
in 1952. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle referred to appear in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How Tax LOOPHOLES INCREASE Your Taxes 
(By T. C. Carroll) 

When Congress convenes the administra- 
tion is expected to present its new tax pro- 
gram. Taxes form stich a great part of the 
present-day cost of living that every citizen 
should be genuinely concerned in what taxes 
are paid and by whom. But the tax laws are 
so complex that the average taxpayer is often 
unaware of the extent to which wealthy tax- 
payers are able to avoid the payment of 
taxes on substantial portions of their in- 
come through loopholes in the Federal in- 
come-tax laws, 

BURDEN SHIFTS i 

It doesn't take a tax expert, however, to 
understand that when one group of taxpay- 
ers is able to escape payment of Its fair share 
of taxes, the deficiency must be made up by 
other taxpayers. The adoption of a Federal 
sales tax, as has been rumored, either openly 
or in the disguised form of an excise tax, 
would place a still greater tax burden on the 
average taxpayer. If additional revenue is 
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needed, why isn't it obtained by eliminating 
the present incquities in the income-tax laws 
in favor of the wealthy taxpayer? This is 
More than a fair question. 

Of the numerous loopholes in the income- 
tax laws, the special allowances to the own- 
ers of gas and oll wells are the most glaring 
example of favoritism, In a statement to the 
House Committee on Ways and Means in 1951 
On needed changes in our revenue laws, the 
Honorable John W. Snyder, then Secretary 
Of the United States Treasury, said: 

“One of the major structural defects is 
Percentage depletion available to oi! and 
Mineral producers. This is costing the Gov- 
ernment, and, therefore, taxpayers in gen- 
eral, hundreds of millions of dollars each 
year. 

In addition to the highly favorable deple- 

allowances, oll producers can immedi- 
Ately deduct for tax purposes a substantial 
Part of their outlays for drilling and devel- 
op ment. This results in a double de- 
duetion with respect to the same capital in- 
Vestment. The combined impact of percent- 
age depletion and the privilege of deducting 

ing and development costs as a current 
expense is to wipe out the tax lability on 
incomes running into millions of dollars.” 


HOW THE GAIN 

These special allowances place the oll and 
gas industry in an extremely advantageous 
Position from the income-tax standpoint ‘as 
Compared to other business enterprises. 
Here is the reason: It is recognized that 
Property used in business—machinery, bulld- 
ing, automobiles, etc.—depreciates in value 

ough wear and tear, and the law recog- 
nizes depreciation as a legitimate business 
expense. For example, if a company buys 
A truck for $4,000 which has a useful life 
Of 5 years, it would be permitted to deduct 
#800 depreciation on the truck each year 
for a period of 5 years as a business expense 
on its Federal tax returns, After that time 
no furter deduction for depreciation would 

allowed, for it would have recovered the 
Cost of the truck. 

It is also recognized that the mineral 
Contents of mines and oll and gas wells 
are exhausted as the contents are removed. 
This process, called “depletion,” is quite 
Similar to the depreciation of business equip- 
Ment or property. If allowances for deple- 
tion were computed on the same basis as 
those for depreciation, we could ralse no 
Objection. Under the Federal income-tax 
laws, however, the fantastic allowances for 
depletion go far beyond the bounds of logic 
Or necessity. Owners of mines and oil or 
Bas wells are permitted to deduct from gross 
income from such property before taxes the 
Tollowing flat percentage depletion allow- 
ances: Oil and gas wells 27½ percent, sul- 
tur mines 23 percent, metal mines 15 per- 
Cent, coal mines 10 percent, and other ores 
Or deposits 5, 10, and 15 percent. There is 
to rhyme or reason to these arbitrary 
allowances, 

A MYTHICAL CASE 


To illustrate, if a factory owner invests 
$1 million in machinery which is expected 
to have a useful life of 10 years, he could 
deduct $100,000 a year as depreciation on 

income tax returns. After 10 years he 
Would have recoyerod the cost of this ma- 

ery and could make no further deduc- 
tions. Let us take on the other hand the 
Case of an oil well in which $1 million 18 
invested and which produces $5 million of 
oil for each of 10 years. The owner of this 
Well can deduct from gross income on his 
tax return ench year as a depletion allow- 
ange. 2714 percent of the 65 million, or 
81.375.000. In the 10 years, he can deduct 
& total of $12,750,000 or almost 14 times the 
amount he actually invested. 

The principle with respect to the deduc- 
tion of depreciation applies whether the tax- 
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payer owns u grocery store, drives his own 


cost, the deductions for depreciation must 
cease. It is only the owner of a mine or 
an oil or gas well who can continue to claim 
unreasonably large allowances for depletion 
far beyond the original cost or investment. 
The fabulous extent of this favoritism to 
oll producers is pointed out by Senator Hu- 
BERT H. HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, in his pook- 
let, Tax Loopholes (Public Affairs Institute, 
Washington, D. C., 1952): 

“The Treasury has made an exhaustive 
study of percentage depletion and has pro- 
duced these startling figures: (1) In 1947, 
oil companies were able to deduct 13 times 
more through percentage depletion than 
they would have been allowed to deduct if 
they had been required to use ordinary de- 
preciation methods. (2) Twelve million- 
aires owning oil wells paid an average income 
tax of only 22½ percent on their incomes in 
the period 1943-47, just one-half of 1 per- 
cent less than the wartime rate on the first 
$2,000 of taxable income. (3) One oll op- 
erator was able to develop properties yielding 
$5 million in a single year and he didn’t pay 
a cent of income tax in that year. 

It percentage depletion had been 
eliminated, the entire tax increase on people 
earning less than $4,000 a year could have 
been dropped from the last tax bill.“ 

Whatever the need for unusual allowances 
to the oil and gas industry many years ago, 
the vast market which the industry now 
finds for its products and the tremendous 
profits it is enjoying have long since made 
this special treatment an imposition on other 
taxpayers. The probable extent of current 
tax losses because of special allowances to 
oil and gas companies is Illustrated by the 
Public Affairs Institute in the August 21, 
1953, issue of Washington Window: 

„It is possible * to draw a picture of 
what percentage depletion on crude oil—dis- 
regarding natural-gas production—means in 
tax losses to the United States. Based upon 
an average price for oll, $2.65 a barrel, and 
reported domestic crude-oll production, four 
major oil companies could legally make the 
following claims in 1952: 


Average Tux loss to 
Company depletion United 
claim States 
Standard Ol] of New Jersey. $199, 000, 000 | $84,000, 000 
-| 63,000,000 | 33, 000, 080 
67; 000, 000 34, 000, 000 


64, 000,000 | 33, 000, 000 


“The drillers of oil and gas wells also have 
a second tax allowance. They can deduct 
from their taxable income, as a normal busi- 
ness expense, most of the cost for drilling 
and developing their property. Tax losses 
to the Government here normally equal per- 
centage depletion losses, studles show. 

“e © © Percentage depletion (on last 
year's crude oil and natural gas production) 
cost the United States $1.5 billion in taxable 
income or tax losses of $760 million, Add to 
this the $1.5 billion which may be written 
off taxable income for drilling and developing 
cost. This means another loss of $760 mil- 
lion in tax revenues or a total tax loss of 
over $1.5 billion.” 

This is the story of only one of the impor- 
tant loopholes in our present tax laws. Re- 
peated attempts to have these loopholes 
closed have failed not only because of or- 
ganized resistance from the favored few who 
benefit by these loopholes, but because the 
average taxpayer has not taken the trouble 
to demand equitable treatment from his 
representatives in Congress. It is high time 
We recognized that a tax dollar has the same 
value as any other dollar and did something 
about it. 
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You will have this opportunity when Con- 
gress convenes in January. Write to the 
Congressman from your district and the two 
Senators from your State asking that they 
close the loopholes through which many 
wealthy taxpayers are avoiding payment of 
their rightful share of the heavy tax burden, 
More about tax loopholes will appear in a 
later issue of the journal. 


Thoughts on a Recent Visit to France 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF TEE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1954 


Mr, BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article by Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, of 
Carrollton Manor, Md., which appeared 
in the winter, 1953, issue of World Affairs 
magazine. 

Dr. Thorning is an associate editor of 
World Affairs magazine, and an advisory 
editor of the Americas, a magazine of 
inter-American culfural history. Re- 
cently he was awarded the highest na- 
tional decoration of the Republic of Cuba 
for his effective contribution to the good- 
neighbor policy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


France: Some THOUCHTS ON A RECENT VISIT 
(By Joseph F. Thorning) 


Can France be described as “the sick man 
of Europe“? An affirmative answer to this 
question was given by a Frenchman, Paul 
Reynaud. Perhaps he believed what he said. 
Or he may have wished to startle his fellow 
citizens into constructive action. In any 
event, it may be useful to analyze this di- 
agnosis in the light of a recent survey of 
French social and economic conditions un- 
dertaken under the leadership of one of the 
most brilliant members of the United States 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, Congress- 
man THURMOND CHATHAM, of North Carolina, 

In the first place, it may be acknowledged 
that French income is not fairly distributed. 
The average wage for factory workers, miners, 
and white-collar classes is $80 a month. In 
a country where many varieties of cheese 
sell for more than a dollar a pound, this 
monthly stipend simply won't spread out 
over 30 days. The result is that the French 
wife and mother, who is still a highly civil- 
ized human being, is hard put to it to supply 
enough stale bread and vegetable soup to 
keep her household alive for the last 4 or 5 
days of the month. To be sure, rents are low 
and some social security measures cushion 
the worst shocks of life, but few laborers 
or clerks have money to bury in the garden 
or to store away in a woolen sock. As one 
stagehand in the Paris Opera put it to me, 
“when there aren't sufficient francs to buy 
a glass of wine for lunch, the burdens of the 
afternoon seem to be doubled.“ At the very 
moment this complaint was being voiced, 
delicious wines were being handed out free 
to travelers blockaded along the roads of the 
Narbonne-Montpelier region where overpro- 
duction and low prices (for wine) were the 
chief problem. 

The fact is that, during World War II. a 
whole system of middlemen sprang up in 
order to cope with the horrors of the Nazi 
occupation and Nazi confiscations. Sabo- 
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tage and pilferage, involving mere boys and 
girls, became the order of the day. Habits 
are not easily changed. Conscquently, long 
after the need for intermediaries and brokers 
has passed, there are individuals who have a 
vested interest in having goods produce a 
commission for every interchange. Worst of 
all, many manufacturers appear more con- 
cerned about huge profits on a limited 
volume of business than about modest bene- 
fits upon the sale of millions of units of a 
given product, in an ever-expanding market. 
A girl student in the University of Paris 
dreamed up an interesting analogy for this 
situation. “Imagine a man trying to keep 
warm in the dead of winter.“ she said. “One 
method would be to swing into rapid action 
with arms and legs: this would mean swift 
circulation of the blood. The other tech- 
nique would be to wrap arms and legs about 
the body and to remain motionless. That is 
the French way. You in America believe in 
keeping every organ in motion. The smaller 
the profits are, the greater is the turnover. 
As a result, the Americans eat better in all 
seasons and keep warmer in the winter.” 

On the credit side of the French economy, 
it must be recorded that the French artisans 
have the talent and the good taste to fabri- 
cate quality goods. Novelty in style and ele- 
gance of presentation are a French tradition. 
On a single afternoon, I saw an American 
lady, with a keen sense of discrimination, se- 
lect an assortment of costume jewelry which 
will render her circle of friends happy at 
Christmas. Not one of the item would have 
been availabie on Fifth Avenue, New York, or 
on Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. At an- 
other shop (not on the expensive Rue Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré), white, brown, and black 
gloves were available with detachable cuffs 
(themselves reversible in two colors) which, 
at the present writing, are completely un- 
known in Saks-Fifth Avenue or Bonwit-Tel- 
ler. Here was a case where a smart French 
enterpriser, by plunging into mass merchan- 
dising, could have not only created a new 
vogue, but also furnished wide employment 
to French men and women in search of jobs. 
In a similar fashion, French milliners and 
dressmakers could expand their markets a 
hundredfold by catering to the millions in- 
stead of to the hundreds of foreigners who 
would like to be chic. This type of develop- 
ment is not something that need be restricted 
to the products of Paris. 


Every region of France has its food dell- - 


cacies or artistic novelties that could amuse 
or delight the world, Congressman CHAT- 
HAM, who has visited all of the important 
nations on all continents, often assured me 
that “France should never be sold short, be- 
cause the genius of the French people had 
made, and was continuing to make, a unique 
contribution to the esthetic satisfactions of 
mankind,” 

It is good to add that, although our visit 
to France coincided with the outbreak of the 
strikes, our course of study and observation 
in all regions of the republic suffered no 
serious setbacks, The postal slowdown was 
the sole major inconvenience. On the posi- 
tive side, the Government showed its 
sense by admitting that the strikers had 
some valid grievances, At the same time, it 
was emphasized that work stoppages ag- 
gravated almost every evil. Most significant 
was the return to normal work schedules 
when the non-Soviet labor organizations felt 
that their protests had been heeded, if not 
implemented with the adequate remedies. 
Despite the agitation of Kremlin agents, the 
trains resumed service, the Métro functioned 
once more, and the technicians in various 
industries returned to their jobs. During 
the strikes, the French armed forces showed 
admirable discipline and courtesy in the 
Operation of improvised systems of transport. 
Some tourists, who practiced patience, got 
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a case of good administration In an emer- 
gency. As one United States Embassy official 
expressed it, “Here we see, indeed, that to 
govern is to forsee.” 

Motoring through the orchards and grazing 
lands of Normandy, one can see another 
manifestation of French vitality. The farm- 
ers cultivate the soil with religious zeal. 
Herds of beef and dairy cattle have been re- 
established; vegetable gardens are worked 
for every millimeter of ground; and flocks of 
chickens, ducks, and geese abound. Little 
or nothing is wasted throughout the country- 
side. On the highway to Bordeaux, fields of 
artichokes show the effects of almost infinite 
care, The same is true about the vineyards 
and forests. France's capacity to produce 
good food is intact. 

The Frenchman is also developing as a 
tourist. Twenty years ago, the people spent 
little money for travel. Now the exodus 
from cities to countryside is matched only 
by the stream of visitors from villages and 
farms to the seaside or to the capital. Biar- 
ritz vies with Cannes as a center of attrac- 
tion. With their famous appetite for the 
enjoyment of life, the Prench are discover- 
ing the scenic marvels of their own country 
and the delights of foreign travel. Natu- 
rally, this gives them a broader view of 
Europe, if not of the world. 

In this connection, it may be recalled that 
most of the plans for European integration 
originated with the French. The Coal and 
Steel Community was nurtured by the pa- 
tient skill of Robert Schuman; the moderni- 
zation of machinery with a view to supplying 
mass markets was the idea of Jean Monnet; 
the Continental Defense Community was 
proposed by René Pleven; while, on repeated 
occasions, a one-time Premier, René Mayer, 
rhapsodized about France’s “world mission.” 

Recently, France's Foreign Minister 
Georges Bidault took his political life in 
his hands by urging a Schuman policy; the 
ratification of the European Defense Treaty. 
“Our cholce is clear,” Mr. Bidault declared. 
“It is a problem of conscience for each one 
of us and I have spoken in accordance with 
mine.” 

This emphasis upon moral and ethical 
values is what France can use, most fruit- 
fully. Where expediency might dictate a 
surender to slavery, a consideration of what 
is right will call for understanding and 
unity. The Nazis were unable to destroy 
the French soul: her language, her litera- 
ture, her engineering ability, her love of 
freedom and progress survived a terrible or- 
deal. As Harold Callender remarked not long 
ago, France's destiny is bound up with 
Europe's.“ It is superfluous to add that 
Europe’s fate will tip the scales of world 
destiny. Therefore, the more Americans un- 
derstand France's aspirations and problems, 
the better will be the solutions that will be 
offered, in a spirit of cooperation and part- 
nership, in order to reinforce France's posi- 
tion in Europe. The strength of the Fourth 
Republic may well prove to be the measure 
of European integration and world peace. 


Proposed Court-Martial of Colonel 
Schwable 


SPEECH 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 
(Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON asked 


superior facilities at rock-bottom prices to and was given permission to address the 


points within and without France. 


It was House for 1 minute.) 


January 26 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I speak somewhat reluctantly, 
but I am concerned about the Army's 
purpose in convening a court-martial so 
hurriedly in the case of Colonel Schwa- 
ble. This man went through many hells 
in Communist prisons. If my informa- 
tion is correct, when he finally arrived 
in this country he gave himself unre- 
servedly to testifying before motion-pic- 
ture cameras to make possible accurate 
testimony for the use of the United States 
to refute the accusations of the U. S. S. R. 
that we used bacteriological warfare in 
Korea. You should see the Communist 
films of the so-called confessions, of 
which his was one. Then you should 
see the pictures that we saw at the 
United Nations taken when he gave his 
testimony freely. You should read the 
full testimony before Dr. Charles W. 
Mayo’s committee in the United Nations 
on bacteriological warfare and then real- 
ize what a very real part the colonel's 
testimony played in making Dr. Mayo’s 
statement effective. 

Mr. Speaker, I know nothing about the 
other men under discussion today. But 
I hope that we would be human toward 
a man who showed great courage in his 
effort to make amends, 


The Polish Heritage, Part II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the second installment of Adela Lagod- 
zinska’s scholarly address at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago College: 

THE POLISH HERITAGE AND THE FUTURE OF 

CuHIcaco 
(By Adela Lagodzinska) 
(Continued) 

Parallel with the growth of the Polish par- 
{shes and school system a large network of 
local and national Polish societies and frater- 
nal organizations were planned and formed. 
Father Swastek points out in the booklet 
quoted above, namely, that these groups 
served every age level “and nearly every 
imaginable purpose religious, political, cul- 
tural, social, recreational, scholarly, profes- 
sional, humanitarian, and economic.” He 
further points out that “some were exclu- 
sively parochial, others exclusively Polish. 
and some formed part of the larger non=- 
Polish, American, and Catholic framework. 
They provided various benefits to the mem- 
bers: protective, insurance, social contacts 
library facilities, and other forms of diver- 
sion. Their membership often overlapped, 
making any numerical estimate hazardous 
and unreliable; this, however, might safely 
be said: that it was a rare Polish-America® 
who did not belong to at least one of the 
many organizations.” 

Among the oldest fraternal evcieties is the 
Page Roman Catholic Union, founded in 

Their first convention was held in Chicag? 
that same year, 1873, and it very clearly set 
forth Polish Roman Catholic Union aims and 
objectives, namely, to preserve the religious 
and Polish national spirit; aid the education 
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of youth in America—and for that purpose 
to establish Polish parochial schools through- 
out the United States. 

After overcoming many initial trials and 
financial setbacks, today the Polish Roman 
Catholic Union is aknowledged as one of the 
foremost and leading beneficial societies in 
America. 

Polish Roman Catholic Union has its head- 
quarters in Chicago and it is housed in an 
elaborate self-owned three-story office build- 
ing that also is the location of the inter- 
nationally known Polish archives and mu- 
seum. This bullding holds an extensive 
Polish and Polish-American library and read- 
ing room with the largest collection of books 
on Poland in the English language. Polish 
Roman Catholic Union publishes a bimonth- 
ly fraternal newspaper, Naród Polski (Polish 
Nation). 

At the present time Polish Roman Catholic 
Union has a membership list in excess of 
160,000 men, women, and children, with 
assets totaling $33 million and benefits paid 
in excess of $36 million. 

The museum and archives of the Polish 

Roman Catholic Union was established 16 
years ago by Joseph L. Kania, the late presi- 
dent of Polish Roman Catholic Union. The 
museum also is a tribute and result of the 
labors of the late Mieczyslaw Haiman, 

A shy, humble, and unselfish worker, Hal- 
man submerged himself into the often 
thankless task of original and scholarly re- 
search. To this Job ne devoted a major part 
of his career. His numerous firsts on the 
history of the Poles in America justly award 
him the undisputed claim of being till now 
the foremost Polish-American historian in 
the world. 

To reside in Chicago and not visit the 
Museum of the Polish Roman Catholic Union 
and see its fabulous collections of Polish 
and Polish-American culture and art, in my 
Opinion, is a cardinal offense. 

Last yéar, under the direction of Mr. Kania, 
the late president of Polish Roman Catholic 
Union, the museum was enlarged and a gal- 
lery of Polish-American paintings was in- 
stalled, holding many top prize paintings, 
sketches, and drawings of the Polish artists 
in America. 

The establishment of the museum and 
archives, in turn; was the reason for the birth 
of the Polish American Historical Commis- 
sion, now known as the Polish American 
Historical Association. 

The Polish American Historical Associa- 
tion was established in December 1942 as a 
part of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences in America to collect, compile, and 
publish information about Polish Americans. 
In October 1944, it was reorganized as a 
national American society for the promotion 
of study and research in the history and so- 
cial background of Americans of Polish 
descent. 

The association strives to assist and co- 
Operate with all individuals and organiza- 
tions interested in Polish American life and 
history. It publishes Polish American 
Studies, a journal that appears twice yearly, 
containing scholarly articles, bibliographical 
lists, historical notes and comments, and 
reviews of books. 

Membership in the association is open to 
all who are interested in Polish Americans 
and their heritage. 

Only 7 years younger than the PRCU is 
the Polish National Alliance of America, and 
today, the largest organization in the United 
States for men, women, and children of 
Polish descent. 

The Polish National Alliance arose from 
the original plan of Agaton Giller, an author 
and a political refugee in Europe. It was 
subsequently organized by a group of Poles 
in America, for the specific purpose of pro- 
moting patriotic action, especially in behalf 
of the cause of independence for Poland. It 
operates under the fraternal benefit system. 

In 1680, Polish National Alliance had 109 
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members and ‘assets of $160. Today, the 
membership is in excess of $35,000; with as- 
sets totaling over $66 million—benefits 
paid—865 million. 

The Polish National Alliance owns its own 
home office buildings in Chicago; publishes 
a daily newspaper the Dziennik Zwiazkowy 
(the Polish Daily Zgoda); and also publishes 
its own fraternal organ, Zgoda (Unity). 

The crowning point of their achievements 
to date is the founding of the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance College in Cambridge Springs, 
Pa. Here boys and girls of America can 
obtain not only an excellent education in an 
accredited college, but at the same time are 
given the opportunity to learn things Polish, 
plus, the ideals and objectives for which this 
institution was established. 

The third largest organization in the 
Polonia—and the largest group of women of 
Polish descent—is the Polish Women’s Alli- 
ance of America. It was founded in 1898— 
and significantly at the time when the uni- 
versal movement for emancipation of women 
was being widely debated and promulgated. 

The Polish Women's Alliance, in its in- 
fancy, was exclusively an organization for 
women only. At a later date of its life, chil- 
dren too were admitted to membership, 
regardless of sex. 

Although the organizations—fraternal, I 
have in mind, namely, those mentioned pre- 
viously In this lecture—admitted women to 
their membership, it was not until the PWA 
was founded and organized that certain 
equality rights on the same level with mas- 
culine groups were granted to the females 
of those societies. 

The Polish Women’s Alliance features 
American and Polish patriotic objectives, 
with emphasis on the spiritual, moral, and 
economic concern for the future of the 
Polish women and children in the United 
States, 

The Polish Women's Alliance had a very 
modest beginning. The original group con- 
sisted of 11 members, with first assets— 
without exaggeration—amounting to $11. 

Stefania Chmielinska, the Polish Women’s 
Alliance founder, lived to an advanced age. 
During her lifetime she saw the abundant 
fruits of her plan and zeal. 

The Polish Women’s Alliance grants vari- 
ous scholarships to needy members; conducts 
recreation centers and activities for young 
members; offers instructions In Polish folk 
dances and singing. It takes active part in 
almost all major American, Polish, and so- 
cial local and national projects and activities, 

The Polish Women's Alliance of America 
owns its home office building in Chicago; 
has its own library and museum. Publishes 
a weekly paper Glos Polek (the Women’s 
Voice). It has a membership of 83,000 
women and children, and assets totaling $15 
million. Benefits paid to date, $814 million. 

During the two World Wars the Polish 
Women’s Alliance established an enviable 
record of philanthropic accomplishments by 
their vast and generous material and finan- 
cial aid to countless orphans, homeless men 
and women in Poland, Europe, and elsewhere, 
Most of this work and activity was carried 
out as a war relief program, especially dur- 
ing the Second World War, in cooperation 
with the facilities of the Polish Civilian War 
Relief Unit of the American Red Cross. The 
Polish Civilian War Relief Unit formed the 
largest production unit of the American Red 
Cross in the United States. 

Of the organizations with smaller member- 
ship lists and total cash assets, the largest 
is the Polish Alma Mater, founded in Chi- 
cago in 1897 by the Reverend Francis Gor- 
don, a Resurrection priest. With headquar- 
ters in Chicago, the Polish Alma Mater aims 
to promote Christian ideals, standards, and 
Polish culture—primgrily among the youth 
of America. At a later date after its found- 
ing, the Polish Alma Mater adopted the fra- 
ternal benefit system. 
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Today it, too, holds title to a Chicago home 
office building. Polish Alma Mater has a 
membership of 7,200; with assets totaling 
$114 million. 

The United Polish Women of America is 
another fraternal group, with headquarters 
in Chicago. 

Too numerous to take into consideration 
and discussion at time are the smaller 
and larger clubs—societies—in the religious, 
economic, professional, and civic groups. 
Note, however, deserves to be made of the 
Chicago Polish Arts Club, founded in 1926, 
for the encouragement, appreciation, and 
support of the plans and programs of ama- 
teur talent in art, literature, science, music, 
and drama. It, too, has a long and outstand- 
ing record of achievement in the successful 
promotion of various cultural and social pro- 
grams and activities in the city of Chicago. 

Still other groups of note in Chicago are 
the Polish Teachers Club, the Advocates So- 
ciety, the Medical and Dental Society, and 
many, many others. 

In the pioneering days the average Polish 
worker in America earned a very meager 
wage. In many instances the wages were 
25 to 50 percent below the average paid 
workers of other national groups or lineage. 
Nonetheless for church, educational, and 
humanitarian benefits the early Polish pio- 
neer—and we must admit that this same 
spirit exists and is cherished among most 
Americans of Polish descent even by the 
modern young generations—gave very will- 
ingly and generously of his time, effort, and 
cash, 


SOCIAL, HUMANITARIAN, AND CIVIC ENDEAVORS 


Little wonder then that they and the 
Polish pioneer priests and religious commu- 
nities of America are the founders, builders, 
and administrators in Chicago and else- 
where of many giant and extensive networks 
of humanitarian institutions and agencies, 

In Chicago, for example, among others, 
the Poles built and established: St. Mary 
of Nazareth Hospital and School of Nursing; 
Guardian Angel Day Nursery; St. Joseph 
Home for the Aged; St. Hedwig’s Orphanage; 
St. Andrew Bobola Home for the Aged; the 
recently opened, luxuriously modern, and 
massive Resurrection Hospital; numerous 
day nurseries, etc. 

Here, I'd be remiss in my task if I failed to 
mention the Polish Welfare Association of 
the archidiocese of Chicago. This nonprofit 
organization was founded in 1921. Today it 
is well organized and equipped for combat- 
ing juvenile delinquency and antisocial at- 
titudes. It is supported for most part by 
yoluntary donations of the Chicago Poles, 

The material and moral assistance to im- 
poverished Poles in Chicago is known 
throughout our city and elsewhere. Count- 
less hundreds of Poles here have benefited 
much from the Polish Welfare's systematic 
case work by trained workers, observations in 
various courts, particularly the juvenile, 
women's domestic relations, and boys’ courts, 

Truly, here is a work that can never be 
adequately evaluated in dollars and cents 
for its accomplishments are so vast that only 
God knows alli the general social betterment 
of the Polish community in Chicagoland that 
has benefited from the labors and programs 
of the Polish Welfare Association, 

With the church and school, other impor- 
tant institutions the Poles joined hands in 
preserving and fostering the spirit of Amer- 
icansim, citizenship, democracy, and the ex- 
eals of freedom 


In recent years the programs and activities 
of these Polish-American organizations, 
groups and societies were greatly augmented 
as they readily and in many instances— 
gratuitousiy—made available many and all 
of their services and facilities to the thou- 
sands of displaced Polish persons and others 
from Europe and elsewhere, 
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Because the main concern of Polonia and 
its affiliated organizations and institutions 
has been on future development, expansion, 
and growth, all the previously mentioned 
groups, in lesser or greater form, have 
stressed the importance of youth member- 
ships. Thus, to attain their desired goals, 
many of these societies and groups have 
child and tenn-age summer programs and 
workshops for their Polish-American boys 
and girls. Further, efforts are made to main- 
tain various scout units for their youngsters. 
Still more, secondary school and college level 
scholarship funds are granted to the bright 
and needy. They also conduct special 
courses in Polish history, literature, and 
languages. American customs and litera- 
ture are not neglected; these subjects are 
encouraged and promoted. 


THE POLISH PRESS 


The establishment of the first Polish news- 
paper in Chicago was another indication of 
the growth and expansion of the Polish com- 
munity. Many and varied was the level and 
direction of the first publications, All were 
a gage—or measure—of the religious, social, 
and political robustness of the group. Time 
and space, again, does not permit any dis- 
cussion or analyses of facts or statistics. 
Mention need however be made, namely that 
today, only two of the Chicago dailies are 
extant—the Dziennik Chicagoski (Chicago 
Polish Daily News); and the Dziennik Zwiaz- 
kowy (Polish Daily Zgoda). Both are printed 
in Polish and English. Each has a wide cir- 
culation in Chicago, in various States of 
the Union, and abroad, especially in Europe. 
In addition, as I have mentioned previously. 
the three largest fraternal organizations pub- 
lish their own organizational journals, but 
these are primarily limited to organizational 
interests—and limited in circulation to mem- 
bership lists. 

The journalists on these Chicago news- 
papers have their own Polish Newspaper- 
men's Guild, that includes Polish radio 
announcers and organizers. 

Of significance in the early days of the 
pioneers during the past and present cen- 
turles was the Polish Publishing House, 
These printed—even as they do now—many 
thousands of Polish textbooks; journals, his- 
torical and fictional novels; religious, social, 
political, scientific, etc., pamphlets and bro- 
chures, that were used in the Polish Ameri- 
can and private schools in the 
United States. Many were sold or distributed 
in foreign nations to the Polish groups resid- 
ing there. 

Another very interesting factor in the life 
of the Poles in Chicago was their early in- 
terest and active participation in the public 
and civic programs of this city. 

In 1837 Polish names can be found on 
the voting registers of the tiny Chicago set- 
tlement. In 1883, Victor J. Karlowski was 
elected a member of the Illinois State Legis- 
lature. In 1888, August J. Kowalski became 
the first Polish alderman, 

From 1894 to 1897, Max J. Drezmal was a 
Member of the board of education. There 
were many others, including our Polish civic 
leaders of the present era. However, to 
mention their names and discuss their 
Tecords of achievement at this time would 
simply be a repetition of the facts and statis- 
tics mentioned here recently by the Honor- 
able Judge Thomas A. Kluczynski. 

CHICAGO POLES IN WORLD WAR I AND IT 


The concern over the political situation in 
Poland during the partitions was a common 
bond uniting all groups of Poles in America 
and in Poland. 

Many of our Polish organizations very 
often raised the question and made efforts 
for @ possible intervention by the United 
States and her allies in behalf of Poland. 

In 1910, the leaders of the Polish organi- 
zations in the United States went to Poland 
for the 500th anniversary of the famous vic- 
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at Grunwald. Upon their return, rumblings 
of war already could be detected here and 
abroad. 

With the outbreak of World War I, the con- 
solidations of the Polish community in Chi- 
cago and throughout the country were much 
in evidence when they spontaneously created 
and unselfishly volunteered to serve in a 
humanitarian program executed by and 
through the facilities of various institutions, 
especially the Polish Red Cross, and the 
American Red Cross. 

Enthusiastic over America’s desire to fight 
for democracy, the Poles throughout the 
United States very willingly enlisted in the 
American Army in very large numbers. 

The first battle casualty in World War I 
was a Chicagoan—Peter Wojtalewicz. The 
first war prisoner was captured by two Polish 
Americans—one of them was a Chicagoan. 
Hundreds of soldiers’ graves and monuments 
in our cemeteries In Chicago and elsewhere, 
very vividly mark and testify to the large 
number of Chicago Poles who made the su- 
preme sacrifice in behalf of the aims and 
principles of American military intervention 
in the European—world conflict. 

Once the Allies authorized the formation 
of an independent Polish Army, and the 
American Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, 
gave it the Department's official blessing, the 
Poles of Chicago and other citles of America 
and Canada answered the call to arms. 

Many of these recruits were physically 
handicapped; many were too young or too old 
to qualify for service in the United States 
Armies, Further, the groups were also com- 
posed of other Poles born in Germany or 
Austrla—and because of this factor were 
automatically barred from United States 
military service—by lack of citizenship. 

In the newly formed Polish Army all these 
United States Army rejects found place and 
were eagerly accepted Into the Armed Forces 
under the leadership of Gen. Joseph Haller. 

This Haller army was partially equipped 
and maintained by funds and supplies do- 
nated by American Poles and their sympa- 
thetic friends in the world. 

On October 16, 1917, the first detachment 
of the Haller army assembled in Chicago in 
the Polish Women's Alliance Bullding, and 
left from there for Niagara-on-the-Lake, in 
Canada, for military training and Indoctrina- 
tion. In other centers in America the Polish 
colonies cheered them as they formed spec- 
tacular files on parade, Over 22,000 of these 
men drilled in Canada. 

The First and Second Divisions fought on 
French soil under the Polish colors, the 
White Eagle on a red field. In Poland the 
Haller musketeers, reinforced by auxiliaries, 
were the mainstay of the eastern front, 


Mr. Speaker, even Polish-American 
womanhood, not to be outdone by men, 
joined the ranks of the Grey Samaritans 
for nursing the pestilence stricken, 
homeless, and crippled families of Po- 
land. These Polish Florence Night- 
ingales also proved of invaluable service 
to the American Relief Administration 
and the American Red Cross. 


Psychological Snafu 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
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peared in the Monday morning edition of 
the Boston Post, Boston, Mass., January 
25, 1954, which warrants the considera- 
tion of every Member of the Congress 
demanding an investigation by the De- 
partment of Defense. 

The feelings of the peaple appear to be 
reflected by the telegram of Vincent A. 
Harrold, commander, Massachusetts 
chapter, American Prisoners of War, Inc., 
which I am enclosing, since I am certain 
the Members will be interested in its 
contents: 

PsycHoLocicaL SNAFU 

When the Defense Department gets into a 
high-level foulup of policy it is bound to be a 
complete snafu like the courts-martial and 
inquiries into the behavior of released pris- 
oners of war while they were in Red hands, 

The other POW's who didn't knuckle un- 
der to Red blandishments, threats, and 
brain-washing can declare with justifiable 
bitterness that if they could endure it those 
now under charges could also endure it. 
And it's a perfectly valid argument if indi- 
viduals all had identical breaking points 
under stress. Some are strong. Some are 
weak, and some collapse under pressure. It 
would seem the real test mow should be 
whether or not they are truly repentent for 
having failed their country. 

If the action against a marine colonel and 
an Army corporal is harmful to the country 
from a psychological warfare viewpoint, it 
must be that our psychological warfare is 
woefully weak and ill defined. When the 
United Nations command in Korea tells the 
POW’'s to come home—all is forgiven, and 
the Defense Department qualifies that, after 
the POW is back in our hands, there is cer- 


- tainly a snafu. 


To get back to basic causes of this snafu 
all too little Is said about the barbarous 
treatment of prisoners of war by the Com- 
munists in violation of the Geneva conven- 
tion which induced the weakminded POW’s 
in question to curry favor with their captors, 

Boston, Mass., January 25, 1954. 
Congressman THomas J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and call to the attention of Defense Depart- 
ment officials the Boston Post editorial of 
this date entitled “Psychological Snafu” 
which clearly expresses the sentiments of 
this organization of prison camp veterans. 
In our opinion the Defense Department per- 
sists In throwing a smokescreen of confusion 
over the entire POW problem merely to mask 
its complete failure to effectively secure the 
release of hundreds of Americans still held 
prisoners by Communist scum. This current 
policy of aggressiveness might better be di- 
rected toward our Communist enemy. Your 
untiring efforts to secure the release of cap- 
tured Americans has earned our heartfelt 
gratitude. 

Vincent A. HARROLD, 
Commander, Massachusetts Chop- 
re American Prisoners of War, 
ne, 


Poll Taken by Facts Forum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1954 
Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ask 


tory of the Poles over the German Crusaders the following excellent editorial that ap- unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp the latest poll taken 
by Facts Forum. 

I am aware of the fact that charges 
have been made by a good many people 
to the effect that the program is not im- 
partial and unbiased. I have listened to 
the program on several occasions, and it 
seemed to me that both sides of the ques- 
tion had been presented for the consid- 
eration of the people. I have noticed 
many times, Mr. President, when broad- 
Casters are reporting athletic events, 
Such as football or baseball games or 
Prizefights, they are charged with being 
prejudiced one way or the other. The 
Same charge is frequently made against 
commentators no matter how objective 
they might be in their approaches. The 
Same is true sometimes even of the news 
columns of newspapers and magazines, 
and after all, Mr. President, the people 
themselves come to sound conclusions 
and the force of public opinion is a 
Powerful factor in working the will of the 
people. 

Mr. President, since the attack has 
been made on Facts Forum, it is interest - 
ing to note that while it has lost in some 
Places yet I am informed that it has 
made great headway in most sections of 
the country. Facts Forum does not pre- 
tend to be a cross-section poll but it does 
cover every section of the country. 

There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Facts Forum results 
Yes, percent 
Will the executive branch surpass the 
legislative branch in exposing sus- 

o AAA 23 
Did pro-Communists in government 

foresee the torture and death of our 


toe en ae ee wae PR Se See 67 
Win the prestige of F. D. R. be de- 
T EN 61 


Are big business and large foundations 
combating United States Commu- 
Distal oc dapdesinasekdswenee eden # 61 

Is the 3-member Civil Service Com- 
mission helping rid the Government 


Donn uanenwe 32 
Will the Wilson and Kyes team sacri- 

fice security in effecting savings? 19 
Could more harm be done by tolerating 

treason than traitors infliet 7 73 
Should the withholding for social se- 

curity be increased? -<-i -=-- = 30 


Should the Bricker amendment limit- 


ing treatymaking powers be en- 
acted? 
Will the Democrats win control of the 


lower House in 19542 41 
Should Hawaii be granted state- 

bee o Fone) eee ET SA rN eee eae. 60 
Will organized labor eventually gov- 

ern the Nation? „êU 24 
Will anti- communists remain Impo- 

tent victims of smears? 50 
Should jail sentences for drunken 

driving de mandatory? .---------= 87 
Do you favor Ike over the probable 

Democratic nommee? -s.--==- -=n akan 77 


The popularity of Eisenhower for Presi- 
dent over a probable Democratic nominee 
remains overwhelmingly high with 77 per- 
cent in his favor. This figure has shrunk 
4 percent from the 81 percent favoring Ike 
in the November poll. 

Eighty-one percent now favor the Bricker 
amendment, which closely parallels the 80 
percent in May when the question was last 
Posed. 

Few of the Pacts Forum voters fear that 
Wilson and Kyes will sacrifice national se- 
curity, nor do many anticipate the executive 
branch will surpass the legislative branch 
in exposing subversion, 
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U. S. S. Nautilus — Atom Power for 
the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr, PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith an article by Adm. Rob- 
ert B. Carney, Chief of Naval Operations, 
entitled “Atomic Victory Depends on the 
Navy,” which appeared in the February 
1954 issue of Nation's Business: 

ATOMIC VICTORY DEPENDS ON THE Navy 


(By Adm. Robert B. Carney, Chief of Naval 
Operations) 


Our Nayy is on the threshold of a revolu- 
tion. Dreamed of for decades, planned for 
years, the revolution will be spurred on only 
a few days from now—on February 15— 
when a unique engine is installed in a newly 
launched submarine at Groton, Conn. The 
engine produces atomic power; the atomic 
power will propel the submarine, 

Thus the U. S. S. Nautilus—a joint prod- 
uct of the Navy, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Westinghouse, and the electric boat 
division of General Dynamics Corp.—be- 
comes the first nuclear-powered warship of 
the fleet, forerunner of the Navy of tomor- 
row. For surely, as the sail gave way to 
steam, diesel power will give way to atom 
power as tomorrow's means of ship propul- 
sion, 

The revolution ignited aboard the Nautilus 
some day will literally sweep our present- 
day fleet—mightiest in the world though it 
is—off the seas and replace it with task forces 
of incredible speed, limitless cruising range, 
and crushing striking power. 

True, one atomic ship—one atomic sub— 
doesn't make a fleet. But it’s a start, a vitally 
important start, because in the atomic era, 
control of the seas—and with it, survival of 
the free world—may well go to the nation 
which first converts its navy from oll to 
atoms. 

Even as the U. S. S. Nautilus prepares to 
receive its revolutionary engine, a sister sub- 
mersible, the U. S. S. Sea Wol/, is under con- 
struction, and already studies have been 
made looking toward the possibilities of a 
nuclear-powered carrier. Tomorrow—but 
not overnight—it is inevitable that all of our 
majar ships of the line will be given a vir- 
tually Umitless flow of power from atomic 
reactors, or furnaces, 

The big problem—getting over the hump 
in regulating atomic fission so as to produce 
controlled power—has been licked, We knew 
‘that if an atomic engine could be developed 
for. the submarine it would be feasible to 
harness nuclear fission to the propeller tur- 
bines of our surface ships. Today, the 
Nautilus gives our Navy, we believe, the lead 
in atomic seapower; yet the Nautilus is but 
the model T of our Navy of tomorrow, 

Security precautions necessarily prevent 
me from disclosing in detail the impact of 
the atomic engine on our fleet. Such a dis- 
closure would only serve to aid our enemies. 
Nevertheless the significance of atomic 
power harnessed to our fleet can be seen 
in sharp focus through a single statistic: 
The potential energy in a lump of uranium 
the size of a golf ball is equivalent to 465,000 
gallons of oil, or 6,000,000 pounds of coal. 

Until today, the cruising range of a war- 
ship has been limited by the amount of oil 
it can stow away in its hull. When the oil 
is consumed, the ship must head for a fuel- 
ing station or fueling vessel. During World 
War II, in developing the fast carrier task 
force, the Navy set up a mobile refueling 
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base which followed the task force. This 
innovation has considerably extended the 
striking power of the task force, but requires 
an endless chain of supply ships to replen- 
ish the mobile base. Furthermore, refuel- 
ing at sea is hazardous, time-consuming, 
and costly. 

The atom-powered fleet of tomorrow— 
again I emphasize tomorrow, but not over- 
night—will need neither refueling stations 
nor refueling ships. The ship will have un- 
limited cruising range. The ships will be 
enabled, through nuclear power, to utilize 
the tremendous hull spaces, now given over 
to oil storage, for more planes, for more avia- 
tion gasoline, for more weapons, ammuni- 
tion, and other material. The ships of to- 
morrow, because of atomic power, will be 
lighter, more powerful, and cheaper to 
operate, 

Atom power will conyert our submarines 
into true submersibles. Our World War II 
subs which performed such Herculean labors 
against enemy vessels were severely re- 
stricted in their underwater activities by the 
frequent need to surface to replenish oxygen 
and recharge batteries. Development of the 
snorkel breathing tube by the Germans— 
since improved by our own naval engineers 
has permitted longer periods of submersion, 
but, except for brief spurts, the snorkel sub- 
marine has to be operated at a compara- 
tively low speed. 

The atom-powered submersible, requir- 
ing no oxygen supply for its atomic furnace, 
eliminating the problem of expelling deadly 
fuel gases, will be capable of operating be- 
low surface indefinitely—limited only by the 
endurance of the crew, 

On this score, the Navy has undertaken a 
series of studies to make the Nautilus more 
habitable than any submersible ever built. 
“Operation Hideout,” recently conducted at 
New London, Conn., by a volunteer crew, 
demonstrated that the hardy, disciplined 
submariners can live below surface for at 
least 2 months. The Nautilus and its sister 
submersibles to come will not only be com- 
paratively comfortable; they will be radio- 
activity-proof. The atomic engine, like the 
atomic bomb, gives off deadly radioactive 
rays. The Nautilus is so shielded that even 
a luminous wrist watch would contribute 
radioactivity sufficient to be detected by the 
ship's monitoring system. 

The most modern of our nonatomic sub- 
marines quickly swallow up their available 
fuel and oxygen supply when operating at 
top speed. The Nautilus, the Sea Wolf, and 
the atomic sub pack to follow will have no 
such difficulties. These craft will be able 
to run at terrific speeds for as long as neces- 
sary, above or below surface. 

Atomic fission will give our underseas fleet 
of tomorrow not only more power and speed, 
it will also cloak the submarine with a man- 
tle of invisibility. The frequently surfacing, 
battery-powered submarine was fairly easy 
game for hunter planes. The more elusive 
snorkel submersible was detectable by radar 
the moment it raised its breathing tube 
above the water. So long as it stays deep 
below the surface the atomic sub is a phan- 
tom of the seas, for practical purposes in- 
visible to radar and other detection devices. 

The power, speed, and invisibility of the 
atom-powered sub gives us a weapon as fan- 
tastic as those in the world of Buck Rogers, 
but one that is real, practical, and—com- 
bined with equally fantastic weapons which 
we already have and are using—devastatingly 
destructive. 

Our Navy has in operation three (non- 
atomic) submarines which fire guided mis- 
siles instead of torpedoes. One of these 
missiles, the Regulus—powered by rockets 
and turbojet engines—travels faster than 
conventional fighter bombers and can hit 
targets 400 miles away. 

The Regulus is but one of the missiles 
being developed for Navy use, Already we 
have discarded as obsolete its predecessor— 
the Loon—an improved version of the World 
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War IT buzz borsb fired by the Germans from 
the Dutch coast into London. American 
scientists are working on guided missiles 
which race through the sky at speeds sev- 
eral times that of sound—missiles which, 
like the elgar-shaped Regulus, can be 
launched from the surface and directed from 
a submarine submerged except for its an- 
tennae, In merging the atomic-powered 
submarine with the supersonic guided mis- 
sile, we will be wedding the split atom with 
the split second. Such a missile is capable 
of carrying devastating warheads to the 
target—hundreds of miles away. 

Even before we learned how to utilize 
A-power in submarines, our Navy had made 
great strides in the tactical use of the un- 
derseas warships, such as killer (antisub- 
marine) subs, radar-picket (plane or mis- 
sile warning) subs, and attack (underwater 
ships of the line) subs, armed with newer, 
truer, target-homing torpedoes. Now that 
we have atomic-powcred engines, there ap- 
pears to be no end of possibilities in the 
future of the submarine. 

For example, in World War II a conven- 
tional submarine carried Carlson's Raiders 
on a successful island assault against the 
Japanese. In the Korean conflict one of 
our subs landed 100 British marines on 
a tunnel-plugging, rail-cutting raid behind 
Red lines. Surely these two isolated events 
herald the possibility—in the light of nu- 
clear power—of phantom, underwater troop 
carriers. 

To some farsighted Navy men the A-pow- 
ered submarine has no end of possibilities. 
These men insist that a submersible which 
can carry and launch pilotless planes can 
carry and launch piloted planes. 

The Japanese actually built during World 
War II a submarine twice the size of the 
Nautilus from which three small planes 
could be launched, Some Navy dreamers 
foresee a future when the atom-powered sub- 
mersible carrier, capable of launching 100 
warplanes, will be part of the fleet. I make 
no such prediction for the immediate future, 
but a dynamic navy, whose very essence is 
flexibility, cannot afford to kick aside as im- 
possible or silly any seemingly fantastic 
dream or notion. Only a few years ago 
cynics guffawed at the possibility of an 
atom-fueled fleet. 

Yes, the submarine is definitely a vital 
element in our Navy of tomorrow. The 
trouble is that the sub's horizons are widen- 
ing so fast that one hesitates to freeze a 
design for mass production lest it become 
obsolete in the making. 

As the nuclear-powered submarine as- 
sumes greater importance in the fleet of the 
future, so does the atomic-powered 
carrier. It is the carrier task force which 
assures our Navy's control of the sea and air 
above. At sea there can be no separate air 
force and sea force. They. must be inte- 
grated In one force as is our Navy. Amer- 
ica’s vaunted sea power is in reality air-sea- 
undersea power. 

Already our carriers are being equipped 
with the supersonic, jet-propelled Sky Rays. 
Atomic power will give the carriers and their 
striking task force unlimited reign to sweep 
the seas and concentrate at one point an un- 
equaled mass of airpower. In the latter days 
of World War II. Task Force 38 threw 1,100 
warplanes into one phase of the fighting, 
Our fleet of tomorrow will be capable of un- 
leashing a far greater assault, launching jcts 
four at a time. 

With the advent of handier sized atòmic 
weapons, we may get some relief from the 
pressure to build bigger planes for bigger 
bombs and, therefore, bigger carriers. 

We are already converting two cruisers, the 
Boston and the Canverra, into missile-firing 
men-of-war, by replacing the traditional gun 
turrets with launching platforms. We have 
transformed one battleship, the Mississippi, 
into a missile-testing ship. We have de- 
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veloped a series of missiles for varying pur- 


poses. 

The German Ji and V2 buzz bombs were 
the only guided missiles used in World War 
II. By the time the Korean war broke out, 
the Navy had developed its own special-pur- 
pose missile by converting the FEF Gruman 
Hellcats into television-controlled bombing 
missiles. The missile-planes, carying tele- 
vision transmitters in their noses, relayed the 
picture of the target area to the mother plane 
or surface station as much as 500 miles away, 
and were guided straight into the target. 

We have also developed anti-missile mis- 
siles which, together with improve firing 
power, will give our carrier task force a high 
impenetrable shield against enemy attack. 
Task Force 38 threw up an antiaircraft de- 
fense in the Pacific during World War II 
which was equal in firepower to the com- 
bined AA fire of all of Great Britain. Now 
our task forces will be even more formidable. 

Our Navy of tomorrow will include a 
swifter-than-sound seaplane which, launched 
from a vessel or dropped over its side, can 
carry an atomic warhead hundreds of miles 
away. It can refuel at sea, from subs as well 
as surface craft. It can take off and land ina 
water-filled ditch—the simplest kind of air- 
strip, virtually indestructible from the air. 
Our fleet is already equipped with such a 
plane, the Sea Dart, jet propelled and almost 
wingless. 

To defend our fleet and our shores from 
sudden onslaught by air, our Navy of to- 
morrow—even as does our Navy of today— 
will maintain vigil hundreds of miles away 
through a system of radar-equipped planes. 
And because the enemy can be expected to 
attack under the cover of storm and bad 
weather, our Navy of tomorrow—es does our 
Navy of today—will train and operate squad- 
rons of all-weather jet fighter squadrons, 

Tomorrow's Navy is in the making today, 
but as I have stressed, it will not become 
a completely atom-powered, missile-equipped 
fleet overnight. Such a move would be 
economically unsound, and technically un- 
acceptable. We must transform our fleet 
from oll to atoms, from guns to missiles, 
slowly and carefully, experimenting, testing, 
analyzing as we go. We must make use of 
the ships we now have, through conversion 
and integration, and we must avoid plunging 
into a new building program only to discover 
we are acquiring a new stockpile of tech- 
nologically obsolescent warships. We must 
convert slowly—but we must convert surely 
and steadily. 

For our security’s sake, we cannot afford 
to postpone or delay the conversion. 

We Americans must not forget for 1 
minute that Russia is capable of producing 
atomic power and every one of the other 
weapons we are seeking to make our own 
feet faster and more powerful. 

The Soviet Union today has the second 
largest fleet in the world, second only to our 
own. 

The Soviet Union today is building more 
cruisers than all the NATO nations com- 
bined. 

The Soviet Union today is operating be- 
tween 250 and 350 submarines, and is known 
to be building more at a furious rate. The 
Russians seized the German sub fleet, cap- 
tured a number of German submarine scien- 
tists, and literally dismantled the German 
sub-bullding yards and rebuilt them behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

The Soriet Union today is working at top 
speed to support its massive armies and its 
massive air force with a navy which can 
challenge our own for control of the seas. 
The masters of the Kremlin have learned the 
lesson that Hitler ignored. No matter how 
powerful his panzer divisions and air arma- 
das, Hitler could not win—and was even- 
tually_beaten—because he could not gain 
mastery of the seas. This the Kremlin 
knows. 
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Our dominant senpower permitted the 
Military Sea Transport Service to land 72 
million tons of arms, food, equipment, and 
other material for a fighting force in Korea; 
Navy supremacy assured delivery by sea of 
3,100 tactical aircraft needed by our Air 
Force in Korea—and in addition 3 million 
tons of aviation gasoline and jet fuel. The 
Navy sealifted 4,750,000 men in Korean opera- 
tions. The United Nations would never have 
been able to halt the Reds in Korea without 
American control of the seas. 

In the past 4 years, the Navy carried 93 
million tons of cargo safely. For me to 
imagine that immense tonnage is like taking 
the 93 million mile jaunt from the earth 
to the sun. 

In World War II. the Navy—and American 
control of the seas—gave our carrier force 
the opportunity to sterilize the enemy's alr- 
power at its home bases, Carrier planes 
shot down 12,000 enemy plancs in World 
War II—3 out of 4 over, or on, enemy alr- 
fields. 

In world war III. should it come, one of 
the Navy's principal tasks will be to sterilize 
the enemy's plane and sub bases—the two 
potential sources of danger to our major 
coastal cities. 

In the atomic age—in the age of the so- 
called pushbutton war—the need for control 
of the seas is more imperative than ever. 
We could not fight a pushbutton war for 
long without the ability to transport from 
points over the world the more than 50 rare 
and critical items, ranging from agar and 
antimony to vanadium and zinc, needed to 
make our weapons. 

The American fleet Is the lifeline of the 
free world, Europe well understands that 
the specter of starvation would be. hanging 
over the continent were the North Atiantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) countries to 
lose control of the Atlantic and Moditer- 
ranean, It is apparent that the struggle in 
southeast Asia would be hopeless were the 
free world denied the use of the seas. 

Loss of the sea—loss of American suprem- 
acy, the one sure margin we have today over 
our potential enemy—would mean the end 
of freedom in the world. Our Navy of to- 
morrow must be bulit fast enough and strong 
enough to prevent such a total disaster. 


Ilinois Audubon Society Opposes Echo 
Lake Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr.PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a letter from the Illi- 
notis Audubon Society which opposes 
Secretary McKay’s proposal ordering 
construction of Echo Lake Dam in Dino- 
saur Monument in Colorado: 

ILLINOIS AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
Chicago, Ill, January 10, 1954. 

Dear Sm: Our board of directors, of liberal 
and conservative persuasion, voted unani- 
mously to oppose Secrotary McKay's proposal 
ordering construction of Echo Lake Dam in 
Dinosaur Monument in Colorado. 

We feel this dam is most indefensible. 

We are opposed to it because: 

1, It invades public domain. 

2. Alternate sites are available. 

3. It is excessively costly. 

4. Legislation has been introduced to make 
this area a national park. 
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5. The dam will destroy areas of great 
scientific and educational value. 

Our society ls yigorously opposed to this 
order. 

We ask you to oppose it with equal vigor. 
Further, we ask that you introduce our oppo- 
sition into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

We are carrying on a strong educational 
Campaign in our State against this unfortun- 
ate order by Secretary McKay, We shall not 
rest until it is reversed. 

Very truly, 
RAYMOND MOSTEK, 
Vice President, 
Chairman, Conservation Committee 
(For the Board of Directors). 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, Section 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES——The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rrconp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof, 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS: No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be Inserted in 
the Recozp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
Proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
Proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
Proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
&nd the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon, 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
Print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½- point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Rrconp shall be printed in 614-point 
type: and all roll calls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual Indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
Script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recoap is- 
Sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
Specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
Case will a speech be printed in the Recorn of 
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the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrconn shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee), His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix.“ and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendix to daily Record. When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
Paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConcressionaL Recorzp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters —The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
ehall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
gtams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered In the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legls- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the Conoressionar Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 


12, Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 


-chairman of the Committee on Printing of 


the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Record and shall be line cuts only. 
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Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o’clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is dssued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Prorided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Con; 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the dally RECORD, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: Senate Office Bullding, 
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Congressional Committees and the 
Communist Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
05 


EON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OY INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
Ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an article entitled Con- 
gressional Committees and the Com- 
Munist Danger,” written by my colleague 
(Mir. JENNER], and published in the 
Church Militant. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES AND THE 
Communist DANGER 


(By Senator WiLLIam E. Jenner, Republican, 
of Indiana) 


(Eorron's Nor. — As explained in the letter 
trom the board of publication, we wrote Sen- 
ator Jenner asking for an article in view of 
his forthcoming investigations in Boston, 
Saying, “We think it would be interesting if 
You would develop such matters as whether 
a clergyman's spiritual concern for mankind 
' Bives him rights other than those of an in- 
dividual citizen and whether the form of in- 
vestigation should be different for the clergy 
than for other private citizens.”) 


There is a great debate going on in this 
Country, especially in religious and educa- 
tional circles, but it is a debate between two 
teams which never hear each other. Each 
side goes on repeating the arguments which 
Convince its followers, but neither answers 
the arguments of the other side. It is like 
a debate between two teams separated by a 
thick glass wall. 

I refer to the debate between the people 
who want Congress to find every possible way 
to rid this country of the Communist fifth 
column, and those who criticize the congres- 
šlonal committees dealing with communism 
because of something very wrong—but never 
expressly defined—with their “methods.” 

Congressional committees are accused of 
“persecuting the innocent,” refusing to give 
the “accused” the safeguards of the American 
Constitution, pushing their way into mat- 
ters that the FBI has under control, and so 
on and on. 

It is a very serious thing to persecute the 
innocent, or refuse in the smallest degree to 
give accused men all the rights of our Con- 
stitution, This would properly be a serious 
charge against congressional committees ex- 
cept for one little stubborn fact. Congres- 
slonal committees are not courts. The wit- 
nesses are not accused“ of anything by any- 
body. They are not in the slightest danger 
of imprisonment, fine or execution, because 
Congress has absolutely no power to punish 
any violations of the law. 

Congress has one responsibility in meet- 
ing the threat of communism. It must find 
the areas in which the Communists are en- 
Gangering our country by acts which have 
never in the past been made unlawful. 
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Where any acts have been prohibited as 
unlawful by local, State, or Federal legisla- 
tive bodies, our attorneys general and our 
courts have the responsibility and all the 
powers necessary for dealing with them. But 
where the Communists have found new ways 
to break a nation apart and turn its people 
against each other—as they haye—the courts 
and the prosecuting agencies of the executive 
branch cannot act. They can do nothing 
unless they have a law to sanction their 
actions. 

It is the responsibility of Congress to ex- 
plore the areas where new dangers threaten 
us, and write the laws which empower the 
executive and judicial branches of the Fed- 
eral Government to act. 

It is the responsibility of congressional 
committees dealing with communism to ex- 
plore the areas in which we are faced with 
new dangers from Communist military and 
political conspirators, and write the law 
which will enable the Justice Department 
or other executive agencies, and the Federal 
courts, to protect us by punishing the crim- 
mals. 

Now, in my opinion, this has nothing 
whatever to do with religion or the churches. 
They are not involved. I would go further 
and say that I canont imagine a situation in 
which Congress should have any responsi- 
bility for investigating any body or group 
which was In truth a religious congregation 
or a church. 

Our people govern themselves, and there 
is no reason why Congress should interfere 
in the right of a church or a college or a 
fraternal order to manage Itself, as it would 
not interfere in the right of a family to 
manage its own affairs, 

Now we come to the real difficulty. Com- 
munists operate always behind a mask. If a 
Communist looked and acted like a Soviet 
agent, he would not influence one American 
in a million. But they never act or speak in 
their true role except in dealing with a few 
fanatical party members, 

It is their practice, as they have admitted 
over and over again, to themselves 
as good Americans—labor leaders, teachers, 
businessmen, editors of magazines and radio 
commentators. Of all the weapons they use, 
this skill in hiding their actions is the most 
dangerous. 

The Communists have a clear and simple 
purpose. They are planning to destroy Amer- 
ica, as the German General Staff used to plan 
to destroy France, except that they intend 
to break up our Nation from within before 
they attempt to attack us from without 
by force of arms. 

The Communists realized early that they 
could never destroy the United States by 
attacking religion. So they decided to put 
their agents in the churches, to bend the 
work of the churches in the direction they 
wanted it to go. This is exactly the same as 
their chief reason for penetrating our Gov- 
ernment offices. Esplonage ts not thelr main 
interest. It is far more important for them 
to have men so high up in the State Depart- 
ment that they can bend our policies to So- 
viet ends, than to have spies who merely steal 
or copy secret documents. 

We have the testimony of ex-Communists 
and ot FBI agents who worked inside the 
Communist apparatus, telling how the Soviet 
leaders planned and carried out their plan 
to penetrate the ranks of American clergy- 
men, to get control of their publications, to 


influence thelr group activities, and finally 
to bend their religious doctrines. 

They found three ways to penetrate the 
churches. Philbrick tells us how the Com- 
munists picked their brightest young men 
and sent them to theological schools. This 
is exactly what they do with training schools 
for teachers, and with Government service, 
That is how most of our top Communist 
agents entered the Federal Government. 

A second group they exploited were clergy- 
men who did not really have the faith to be 
spiritual leaders. When they found such 
men—and they were always looking for 
them—they told them not to leave the 
church but to remain in it, and help turn it 
the Communist way. Then the Communists 
helped put these people into important posi- 
tions in church publications or youth organi- 
zations or other key places, by their skill in 
praising thelr secret friends or denouncing 
their opponents. 

A third group—very small we all hope 
were church leaders in difficulties of one 
kind or another. The Communists are al- 
ways looking for men who need money, those 
in fear of exposure, or others who are not 
their own masters. They try to win or 
threaten them to help Communist plans. 

The young Communists sent into the theo- 
logical schools are not Christian clergymen, 
and they never could be. They are militant 
atheists committed to continuous undermin- 
ing of Christianity. They are wolves in 
sheep's clothing. * 

The men who once were dedicated Chris- 
tian leaders, but have fallen from grace, are 
another and more pathetic problem. 

The answer is, however, the same in both 
cases. Every question of who should or 
should not hold positions of leadership or 
responsibility in a church body must be de- 
cided by the churches, just as the question 
of who should hold teaching positions in 
colleges is wholly the concern of the educa- 
tional community. It is no business of any 
branch of Government to judge the leaders 
of our great self-governing private organi- 
zations. 

We still have a problem. Congress is in- 
vestigating known Communists, experts in 
communism, or agencies which are in fact 
part of the Communist apparatus, What 
shall we do, if, In pursuing inquiries which 


- have nothing to do with the question of 


religion we come upon a clergyman who Is 
a member of, or is a willing associate of, the 
Communist political machine? 

Here again the answer is the same In rell- 
gion as in education. Our subcommittee 
was not investigating education or any par- 
ticular colleges. But if we found a man 
actively working with the Communist ap- 
paratus, who pretended to be a free and hon- 
est college teacher, we treated him like any 
other member of the Communist conspiracy. 

If we should find a member of the Com- 
munist apparatus, which is actively engaged 
in destroying our country, who pretended 
to be still a true Christian clergyman, we 
would treat him as we treated any other 
Witness. 

We would not consider that his spiritual 
concern for nrankind entitled such a man to 
any legal privileges, because we would not 
have any reason to hope he retrained any 
spiritual concern for anyone. s 

Christians cannot ask that Communist 
agents be permitted freedom to work undis- 
turbed in the guise of clergymen, because, 
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if they do, the Communists will place more 
and more agents in religious groups at every 
point they can enter. 

‘There is no real difference of opinion be- 
tween congressional! leaders and church 
leaders on the questions involved. Members 
of Congress have no slightest wish to in- 
vestigate religion or the clergy. Church 
leaders can have no possible desire to pro- 
tect Soviet agents masked as servants of God. 
Our people need all the wisdom of Congress 
and the church leaders, working in fullest 
harmony, to deal with an attempt to destroy 
both our country and our Christian faith, 


Letter in Opposition to Proposed 
Constitutional Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE.OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have recently received an extremely in- 
telligent and well-written letter from one 
of my constituents. This is the kind of 
letter that makes one proud of the con- 
stituents back home. Mr. Lambert's 
analysis of the proposal by the President 
regarding the extension of the right to 
vote to 18-year-olds and his discussion 
of the Bricker amendment are very pen- 
etrating, and I recommend it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAGNOLIA, ARK., January 23, 1954. 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FutsRIGHT: I am writing to 
you on two matters of concern to our coun- 
try, both are proposed constitutional amend- 
ments. In each instance I am going on rec- 
ord as disapproving these amendments, giv- 
ing a few of my reasons, and asking you to 
use your influence and vote in the Senate 
against them both. 

The State of Georgia says, “If you are old 
enough to fight, you are old enough to vote.” 
This is specious reasoning, the fallacy of 
which on a national scale is unrealistic. If 
extended, this reasoning, applied in terms of 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended, enables one to say, “If 
you are too old to fight you are too old to 
vote” and thereby eliminates all those who 
are over 38 years of age. 

Let us look at this for a moment. We 
currently draft young men up to the age 
of 26. The President wants those 18 and 
over to have the vote in each State by con- 
stitutional amendment. Does he realize 
that Mr. J. Edgar Hoover's records show 
that the highest incidence of crime is among 
this age group? Does he realize that ex- 
tension of the reasoning granting them the 
vote eliminates those over 38 years of age 
from —by reasoning, that is? Does 
he realize that by further extension office- 
holding in the United States can also be in- 
cluded? By this reasoning, Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT, you and your fellow Senators could 
only sit in the Senate from the ages of 30 
to 38 years, a President and a Vice President 
could only serve from 35 to 38 years, and 
would have to resign (as would members of 
the other branches of the Government— 
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Congressmen, Federal judges, etc.) when 
the age limit was reached. Now, extend this 
on into the 48 States and their branches of 
government. 

Under the law, a person under 21 cannot 
ordinarily enter into a valid contract. Yet, 
by reducing the voting age to 18, he who 
cannot legally act for himself can contract 
to bind the country. 

Under the Constitution, ours is a Federal 
plan of government. Yet, in one breath, 
Congress would destroy federalism by mak- 
ing voting requirements a national matter, 
and in the next breath it would so extend 
federalism as to make it inoperative—by 
undercutting the Executive's powers in for- 
eign relations by the Bricker amendment. 

I disapprove of this latter proposed amend- 
ment also. I do so on many counts but will 
mention only two of them to you now. In 
the first place, by it a basic safeguard which 
the people have from the Founding Fathers 
would be eliminated. I speak of the separa- 
tion of powers and checks and balances con- 
cept. By the Bricker amendment we would 
usurp the Executive's independence and 
bring about a legislative supremacy concept 
which is alien to our political philosophy. 
Each branch of our Government needs to be 
in balance. We must not have supremacy 
by any one of these branches. If this Bricker 
amendment becomes a part of the United 
States Constitution, Congress would arrogate 
to itself virtual supremacy. 

In the second place, this amendment 
would so extend federalism as to cause our 
country to cease to be a Federal Union and 
to become a weak confederation. It was the 
very weakness of the antecedent Confedera- 
tion (1781-89) that had caused the building 
of constitutional federalism in our country. 

By the doctrine of unanimity no sover- 
eign countrn is bound by an international 
decision unless it completely agrees to it. 
Tell me, Senator FULBRIGHT, if each State of 
the Union must approve a treaty which the 
United States enters into, will other coun- 
tries be dealing with a powerfud single coun- 
try, or with 49 different countries, will these 
49 different countries speak with the same 
authority and speed as the existing single 
country, and will the mobility and defense 
of the continent be as great as before? 

Executory treaties need, like a perform- 
ance contract, to have things to be done un- 
der them to be completed. While congres- 
sional appropriations, exchanges of goods 
and services between the signatories, and the 
myriad other matters treaties deal with are 
being carried out, is this treaty immutable? 
Read article VI again, sir. The treaty is not 
immutable, and a subsequent law passed by 
Congress can supersede it, It is only when 
everything that has been contracted to be 
done under the treaty has been done—when 
it is executed—that the treaty becomes a 
part of the supreme law of the land—before 
this it is not authoritative, for Congress can 
legislate to supersede or change it. Since 
Congress could always act if execution of 
the treaty were inimicable to the United 
States interests, what are the Bricker amend- 
ment sponsors concerned about? 

The Founding Fathers wanted to make a 
strong country and at the same time wanted 
to protect the people from arbitrariness. In- 
dependent as the Executive is—and, you 
might check other countries to see where 
the responsibility for quick and decisive 
action in foreign affairs lies (then, be sure 
to think of France and EDC,) in the United 
States that executive independence has ef- 
fective legislative and judicial checks upon 
it and its action which safeguard the people. 
By passing the Bricker amendment, its sup- 
porters would remove the protection of the 
separation of powers and checks and bal- 
ances and the safeguards it gives the people, 
and would at the same time breed distrust 
in our foreign friends, destroy our basic 
Federal system, and initiate the alien prin- 
ciple of legislative supremacy with all of its 
evils into our country, 
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I urge you, then, Senator Futsricut, to 
vote against the Bricker amendment. You 
do not now appear to be one of its sponsors. 
Your cogent influence upon your colleagues 
and your vote can help bring about its perm- 
anent defeat. Should it appear to have any 
chance of passing, inject into it an amend- 
ment that it must be ratified, not by State 
legislatures, but by special ratifying conven- 
tions in the States. Thus the people can 
have their chance specifically to defeat it. 

I urge you also to use your influence and 
vote against extending the franchise to 18- 
year olds. That they can fight is a credit 
to their physical maturity and their realiza- 
tion of the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship to protect, as their older brothers, 
fathers, and ancestors have protected, their 
country. In terms of the international edu- 
cation program which you originally spon- 
sored, I feel sure that your educational phil- 
osophy holds that intellectual maturity is a 
more important basis for democratic citizen- 
ship and responsibility than physical ma- 
turity is. The catalytic action of physical 
maturity and duty and responsibility to de- 
fend the country physically does not bring 
about that intellectual maturity, nor the 
feeling of responsibility not to commit 
crimes, nor the political maturity to vote. 

I would like to have a recorded vote taken 
in the Senate on both of these amendments 
so that the people can know how each Sena- 
tor stood on these two matters. 

Yours truly, 
W. C. B. LAMBERT. 


Toward Greater Tomorrows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a splendid 
address delivered by our colleague the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] before the recent convention of 
the Young Democratic Clubs of Amer- 
ica. It is a firm statesmanlike afirma- 
tion of a national program for America 
which, if followed, would indeed mean 
“sreater tomorrows” for the United 
States and for the American people. It 
is furthermore an outstanding state- 
ment of the program which unites the 
Democratic Party today in every State 
of the Union, north, south, east, and 
west. Coming as it does from one of the 
most brilliant young men in public life 
today, I commend it to the attention of 
the Senate as an excellent example of 
true Americanism and of the construc- 
tive role which a minority must play in 
a democracy. 

There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
TOWARD GREATER TOMORROWS 
(An address delivered by Senator HUBERT H. 

HUMPHREY to the Biennial National Con- 

vention of the Young Democratic Clubs of 

America, St. Paul, Minn., November 13, 

1953) 

It is a pleasure for me. to address this 
great gathering of young men and women 
from all parts of the United States. 

It is inspiring to see your enthusiastic 
spirit. It reaffirms my own faith in our 
country’s future, 
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A meeting of young men and women dedi- 
cated to honorable political activity is fully 
within the American tradition. This ts a 
young country. We are a Nation of youth- 
ful spirit—a spirit of ambition, of change, 
of progress, and mission, 

A key to the secret of American strength 
and vitality is the blending of maturity that 
comes with experience, along with the spon- 
tanelty and vitality that comes from youth. 

We Americans are proud of our youth. 
Thomas Jefferson, when only 32, gave to us 
the immortal creed of democracy, so bril- 
liantly stated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. n 

We know it is the young who inspire 
dur Nation in every activity from the 4-H 
Clubs, the Community Chest, the scientific 
laboratory, the world of business and finance, 
and, yes, the area of politics. 

Our task is not easy, but who would want 
it so? The thrill of life comes from its 
challenges—challenges that are met and 
Overcome—problems that are solved and 
Understood. Our vision of greater tomor- 
rows May seem like a dream to those of lesser 
faith. But to us of this generation and this 
day and this time, it is only a call to action, 
an inspiration to do more magnificently and 
confidently that which others have done 
before us. 

What is it that seems to set our country 
apart from others? In one phrase, it is our 
idealism. 

We should be proud to be called idealists. 
An overdose of idealism in one's youth will 
stand us well in the days to come, when the 
pressures of life often turn those of lesser 
idealism and faith into skeptics and cynics. 

The soul of democracy is its idealism. 
The black heart of totalitarianism is its 
cynicism. 

Yes, youth is idealistic and proudly so, 
But we must also be realistic. The realism 
of which I speak requires that we know our- 
selyes—our assets, our virtues, our liabili- 
ties, and our weaknesses. It is a realism that 
requires we know the community in which 
we live and work; the community of our 
immediate environment and the broader 
world community that encompasses all of 
us. 
It is a realism which requires that we 
know our job and our responsibilities, that 
we make realistic appraisal of what we do 
and what we can do. 

As delegates of the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America, you are young people des- 
tined for leadership in the political life of 
this Nation. 

Leadership necessitates a spirit of con- 
fidence that springs from a knowledge and 
understanding; a sense of persistence and 
determination; all this is derived from a 
realization of the Justice of our cause and 
the imperative necessity of victory. 

THE CHALLENGE AHEAD 

Our country today faces the gravest chal- 
lenges of its existence. 

(1) We are threatened by a totalitarian 
tyranny from without. 

(2) We face economic difficulties within. 

We are tormented by a small but insidious 
minority which seeks to hammer us into 
conformity by destroying our self-confi- 
dence and our belief in individual liberty. 

And, unfortunately, we are saddied by a 
Republican administration in Washington 
which has done Mttle—very little—to meet 
any of these threats. 

Our responsibilities as Democrats would be 
great even if these threats did not exist. 
They are even greater because they do exist. 

THE TWO-PARTY SYSTEM 

American politics is not a game; it is not a 
national sporting event to be entrusted to 
those who merely enjoy the competition. 

American politics is a fundamental part of 
representative government, The two-party 
system represents the arteries and veins of 
the body politic, It is the connecting link 
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between the theory and the reality of 
government. 

Let me take a moment to make a few ob- 
servations on the political party system of 
this country. 

I shall use as my example the Democratic 
Party, the party of Jefferson, of Jackson, of 
Wilson, Roosevelt, and Truman, These great 
men reveal the dynamic nature of our politi- 
cal party, its responsiveness to the needs of 
our Nation, its long line of life in the history 
of our country. 

The great virtue of the Democratic Party— 
yes, indeed, its secret to life—is its ability to 
adapt itself to changing conditions to meet 
the needs of the people in this day, and in 
each and every generation. 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY UNITY 


We are not a party of rigid discipline. We 
do not ask from those who join with us blind 
obedience and disciplined reactions. Our 
Party ts not motivated by the frustrations of 
class warfare. It is a party of all the people. 
It has grown with this great Republic. It is 
a national party, bringing into its confines 
every section and every interest of this 
Nation. 

Yes, our party embraces every section of 
the Nation, both geographic and economic. 
Within it there will be differences—differ- 
ences based on economic development, social 
customs, and political practices. 

This is to be expected—we live in a big and 
great country. 

A truly national party must represent all 
interests, all regions and have that political 
mobility and flexibility that accommo- 
dates all. 

Therefore, let us be tolerant with one an- 
other. Let us recognize that our differences 
are of degreee, not of basic principles. They 
are the differences that are normal and 
healthy, springing from a great and dynamic 
nation. 

Let us be thankful we are not in a party 
narrow in vision, strict in discipline, molded 
into a stereotype pattern and gripped by 
theoretical doctrine that leayes no room for 
individuality. Whether we be from the 
North or the South, the East or the West, 
we have as our purpose and our objective 
the general welfare. A general welfare that 
leaves room for the welfare of a specific 
region or a particular area. 

The Democratic Party is proud of the great 
leadership that has come from all sections of 
our country. We are proud of Speaker RAY- 
BURN, of the House of Representatives, and 
of the Senate Minority Leader, LYNDON 
Jounson, both of Texas. There are no finer 
leaders in the Congress than Senators 
Lister HILL and JOHN SPARKMAN, of Alabama. 
Let us not forget that the housing program 
of 1949 was sponsored by that able Senator 
from South Carolina, Senator MAYBANK. A 
real champion of the underprivileged and the 
small-business man is found in Senator 
RuSSELL Lone, of Louisiana. 

Then there is the brilliant and effective 
Senator from Georgia, Richard Russell, who 
has again and again led the fight for a sound 
agricultural program. He is truly a friend 
of the Nation’s farmers. In the field of 
foreign policy where could you find more able 
statesman than Senator George of Georgia. 
and the former Senator from Texas, Tom 
Connally. “Add to this distinguished list the 
courageous and creative Senator from Con- 
necticut, the late Brien McMahon, and his 
partner in the Senate, former Senator Wil- 
liam Benton. 

In the West we acclaim the leadership of 
former Senators Joseph O'Mahoney and El- 
bert Thomas, of Utah, Senators Hayden and 
McFarland, of Arizona, Senators Murray and 
Mansfield, of Montana, Magnuson and 
Jackson, of Washington. Then there is the 
one and only Alben Barkley, long-time leader 
in the Senate, Vice President of the United 
States, and Mr. America to everyone. Nor 
should we forget such great public figures 
as Senator Fulbright, of Arkansas, and for- 
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mer Senate Leader Joe Robinson of the same 
State. 

When you add these illustrious names to 
such men as Senator LEHMAN, of New York, 
Dovur as, of Illinois, Keravver and GORE, of 
Tennessee; HENNINGS and SYMINGTON, of 
Missouri; and Senators Green and PASTORE, 
of Rhode Island; KENNEDY, of Massachu- 
setts; Senators Kr.core and NEELY, of West 
Virginia, it is obvious that the Democratic 
Party brings into its ranks leadership from 
every section of the country. Every area 
has contributed to our greatness. These are 
but a few of the great names that grace the 
threshhoid of the Democratic Party. 

Unity of purpose does not require unan- 
imity. It needs only cooperation and ac- 
commodation. Let this convention dedicate 
itself to that spirit of cooperation and 
accommodation. Let its spirit of unity be 
directed toward the great national and inter- 
national goals of freedom, peace, and 
prosperity. £ 

A nation that split the atom should not 
belittle itself by splitting hairs. Let us set 
our eyes on goals and objectives worthy of 
our attention and our efforts. Let us light 
a candle of hope and direction, rather than 
curse the darkness of despair and disunity. 
We owe it to the party, to ourselves, and to 
the Nation to set a good example—to prove 
that the youth of our day can reconcile its 
differences without compromising principle. 

Our work is cut out for us. The road 
ahead is not easy. We suffered a major 
Political defeat in 1952 and we must rec- 
ognize it as such. That defeat was not due 
entirely to the popularity of Eisenhower. 
If we were to compare candidates, and if 
one were to have made a political prophecy 
on the basis of candidates, victory would 
have been ours. 

The stirring and brilliant messages of Gov- 
ernor Stevenson reawakened in America a 
new sense of political consciousness and 
morality. We drew strength from a great 
program of 20 years of accomplishment and 
a political platform designed to meet the 
challenges and needs of today and tomor- 
row. 

The candid truth is that we had grown 
soft from repeated victories. Our organiza- 
tion had broken down in State after State, 
in city after city. We let those who would 
divide us consume our time in a fruitless 
effort of reconciliation. 

The blaring propaganda trumpets of our 
Republican opposition filled our ears and 
our minds with doubt and defeatism. We 
were just plain out-worked and worked- 
over. 

The Republicans were organized, and we 
were disorganized. The Republicans were 
confident and we were merely complacent. 
This we must change. 

We can be proud that our candidate for 
the Presidency, Governor Stevenson, talked 
sense to the American people. The Repub- 
lican nonsense has come home to plague 
them. 

The people are reacting. Witness the re- 
sults in the Ninth Congressional District of 
Wisconsin, and the key contests of New 
York, New Jersey, and Virginia—yes, even in 
California, where the Democratic candidate 
in a traditionally Republican district made 
a remarkable race. 

The Republicans know from now on that 
it will take more than an Ike button to win 
an election. 

I would not suggest that what happened 
in the recent election races necessarily means 
that it is all over but the shouting, in either 
1954 or 1956. 

I don’t think that is the case. We have 
our work cut out for us indeed. We must 
rebuild the Democratic Party from the pre- 
cinct to the city hall to the Statehouse to 
the Nation's Capital. 

Effective political leadership calls for 
clearly stating the problems of today with 
practical solutions and answers at hand. It 
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calls for pointing to preater tomorrows, with 
confidence and optimism that the tomor- 
rows will be better. 

This is why youth is needed in politics. 
Eecause young men and women of this gen- 
eration are not filled with the memories of 
yesterday. They are anxious for today and 
tomorrow. They seek to pioneer new fron- 
tiers, to win new victories. 

The Democratic Party needs the political 
plasma of this youthful spirit. The leader- 
ship of our party welcomes such a trans- 
fusion. The door is wide open; the oppor- 
tunities are unlimited. And there is plenty 
of room for everyone. We need not crowd 
out those who have carried the banner for 
yesrs.. Our responsibility is to help hold 
high that banner; to relleve tired hands, and 
to inspire willing hearts. 

We dare not forget that the American peo- 
ple demand both a positive political program, 
and the leadership which can carry it 

h. 

We must show that we can give them 
both. 

They are certainly not getting either in 
Washington today. 

REPUBLICAN FAILURES 


The Republican administration in Wash- 
ington has been like a Cadillac—a General 
Motors product you know with an engine at 
each end and going nowhere at 100 miles 
an hour, 

It has been referred to as government by 
commission, It ought to be called govern- 
ment by omission. 

There are those who have tried to apologize 
for the lack of leadership in the White 
House. Poor Ike, they say, is caught between 
the two wings of the Republican Party. 7 

Well, he is caught. He is caught between 
those who would turn back the century, and 
others who would simply turn back the clock. 

But, Mr. Eisenhower is the Republican 
President of the United States. He was the 
Republican candidate for election in 19562. 
He has made it clear that he thinks of him- 
self as a Republican. And he gave a blanket 
endorsement to all Republicans running 
everywhere prior to the most recent elections. 

He and the Republican Party cannot be 
separated. 

I guess there are times when the President 
wishes he could be separated from his party— 
or should I say from his several Republican 


Now, the President is a kind man—con- 
siderate and friendly. However, when he 
joined into that hurried and harried political 
wedlock with the Republican high command, 
he apparently did not take the time to look 
over the list of political relatives. He had 
lived so long in the friendly environment 
of Democratic administrations he undoubt- 
edly thought that all people in public life 
were such good folks, He had never attended 
a Republican caucus, He had read in the 
American press about American politics, but 
that press with its Republican objectivity, 
made most all Republicans appear as “kind 
hearts and gentle people.” 

The political honeymoon was such a de- 
lightful experience, but like other honey- 
moons, it had to come to an end. And then 
the President carried his Republican bride 
over the threshhold and met the family. 
Poor man. Such an experience should not 
have to happen to one who was so well 
treated by the Democratic Presidents. 

The word is out that things are not just 
right in Washington. The crusade has 
yielded to confusion. Hardly a week passes 
without one Cabinet or sub-Cabinet member 
saying something which another is forced to 
contradict. 

The President is constantly having to 
clarify, correct, or spell out something he 
said last week. He seeks to have harmony 
in a party of conflicts. When he gets in 
tune with the majority leader, he Is out of 
tune with the Secretary of State. When he 
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su Ezra Taft Benson, his Midwest Re- 
publican contingent calls for the Secretary's 
scalp. When he condemns book burning, 
the smokescreen of congressional bonfires 
compels him to choke and run for cover— 
but the bonfires still burn. When he assures 
the public that inflation is checked, his own 
administration announces that the cost of 
living is at an alltime high. 

I suggest the next time the Republican 
Cabinet has a song fest, that it adopt as the 
party’s official anthem that great song of 
stage and screen, “Bewitched, Bothered, and 
Bewildered.” 


DOMESTIC DISAPPOINTMENTS 


If campaign promises were achievements, 
the Republican administration woud today 
have the most glorious record in history. 

They promised an expansion of social se- 
curity programs, sound farm price supports, 
fair labor relations, decent housing, aid to 
small business, public power and other pro- 
gressive programs which are the very fabric 
of American democracy today. 

They have delivered only dismay and dis- 
illusionment to the great majority of Ameri- 
cans, The hopes and aspirations of No- 
vember 1952 have turned to fears and frus- 
trations in November 1953. 

Imagine the GOP that had been criti- 
cizing the Democratic administration for 20 
years, now confessing that it did not quite 
know what was wrong. Listen to the GOP 
orators crying for more time to unfold their 
program when they have had 20 years to 
prepare one. 

The first 100 days of the New Deal admin- 
istration brought forth an era of memor- 
able legielation. 

Mr. Roosevelt did not ask for more time. 
He acted. The Democratic majority in 
Congress cooperated. 

I suggest that this Republican adminis- 
tration try to emulate this noble example. 
Nor did the committees of the Congress sub- 
pena the former President, Mr. Hoover. The 
dignity of the Presidential office was re- 
spected., Instead of trying to stir up con- 
fusion, conflict and diversion—the Demo- 
cratic leadership acted to meet the real chal- 
lenge and build solidly for the future. 

The campaign speeches of 1952 have been 
filed away in the archives of the Republican 
National Committee. 

It has remained the repeated duty of the 
Democratic Digest, like the Big Ben alarm 
clock. to firmly awaken our Republican 
friends to their daily tasks. 

The budget still remains unbalanced, The 
Republican goal of a reduced national debt 
has been revealed in the request for raising 
the debt ceiling. 

The promise of reduced taxes brings forth 
the proposal of a national manufacturers 
sales tax, The assurances that inflation 
would be stopped is met with the adminis- 
tration’s announcement of an ever-rising 
cost-of-living. 

The politically calculated GOP promise of 
full parity for American agriculture is being 
fulfilled by a critical decline in farm prices. 

The farmer's share of the national income 
is now at 1932 levels. 

With American agriculture in economic 
trouble, the administration says it 18 study- 
ing the problem. 

But when it came to a policy of higher 
interest rates—a form of price supports for 
the money lenders, the commercial banks, 
the investment trusts, and the large insur- 
ance companies—there was no commission— 
no delay—but prompt and costly action. 
This administration can act if Iit wants to. 

The promise of extension and expansion 
of social security has been turned over to a 
committee for study. And the chairman of 
that committee is a Congressman who in 
1949 called social security unmoral, 

The Republican promise for a better hous- 
ing program again has taken the form of a 
committee. The housing agency is under 
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the direction of a former Congressman who 
has a record of vigorous opposition to slum 
clearance and low-cost housing. It is like 
putting a fox in charge of the chicken coop. 

Then listen to the Republican promise on 
TVA. The Republican candidate said: “If 
Iam elected President, TVA will be operated 
and maintained at maximum efficiency. 
TVA will continue to preserve and promote 
the prosperity of this great section of the 
United States.” 

After his election, Mr. Eisenhower was re- 
ported in the press as having referred to 
TVA as “creeping socialism.” Reactionary 
Republicans in Congress are quietly prepar- 
ing for the early passing of the great Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

Mr. Eisenhower told the AFL national con- 
vention in New York last year that he stood 
for amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Today, Taft-Hartley is exactly where it was 
prior to Elsenhower's election. 

The only man in his Cabinet with labor's 
interest truly at heart has left. 

The equal voice which labor was promised 
is now no voice at all. 

These, then are some of the many Re- 
publican promises—promises that have not 
been kept. o 

FOREIGN POLICY RECORD 

1 have spent a good deal of time talking 
about domestic economic issues. They 
needed to be talked about. But I should 
now like to turn to the Republican record 
in foreign affairs. 

The Republican administration has, in 
general, been adhering to the broad foreign 
policy principles laid down by the Truman 
administration. 

The Democrats in Congress have sup- 
ported the great majority of the adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy and economic aid 
programs. 

In fact—on a number of key votes—we 
have saved the administration's foreign pol- 
icy from being gutted by the Republican re- 
actionaries and isolationists. 

We have recognized that the foreign poll- 
cles which Mr. Eisenhower took over from 
Mr. Truman represent the key to our na- 
tional survival. 

A PROUD DEMOCRATIC RECORD 

History will record that the great deci- 
sions in the field of foreign policy made 
during the Truman administration repre- 
sent American statcsmanship at its best. 

The creation of the United Nations, the 
establishment of the Greek-Turkish aid pro- 
gram, the relief and rehabilitation of the 
suffering millions following World War 1 
these achievements alone command the re- 
spect and the admiration of people every- 
where. 

The Marshall plan, a product of the great 
vision and understanding of Gen. George 
Marshall, supported and implemented by 
President Truman, represents an unprece- 
dented development in international policy. 

The creation of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, the extension of military as- 
sistance to our allies, the mutual-security 
program with its economic aid and tech- 
nological and scientific assistance, but- 
tressed by military aid, represents a na- 
tional policy the likes of which no other 
nation has ever dared dream, much less 
execute. 

These great accomplishments fall under 
the banner of Democratic leadership and ad- 
ministration. 

The courageous decision to check Com- 
munist aggression in Korea may well be re- 
ferred to as the turning point in the struggie 
against Communist totalitarianism. 

It is an insult to the people's intelligence 
when our Republican opposition accuses the 
Democratic Party of being soft on Commu- 
nists. Every move and step of our foreign 
policy has been directed to stop and roll back 
Communist infiltration and aggression. 
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The rebuilding of our defenses, the mobili- 
zation of world opinion against Communist 
totalitarianism—these were the results of 
great leadership. Then, add to this remark- 
able record such significant programs as the 
exchange of students, the program of infor- 
mation and truth, the generous gifts of food 
and fiber, and of unrelenting opposition to 
Communist brutality and aggression—the 
record becomes unmistakably clear. 

Such are the policies that have served 
humanity in these difficult post-war years. 

Yet, at every step along the way, a vocal 
minority of reactionaries and isolationists 
has harrassed our leadership, falsely accusing 
such great men as George Catlett Marshall 
and Dean Acheson—and heaped their abuse 
on Mr. Truman. 

It was this firm foundation of foreign 
policy that was passed along to the Republi- 
can administration. As Americans and as 
Democrats, we stand ready in Congress and 
before the American public, to support it. 
We call upon President Eisenhower to lead 
the fight in strengthening these programs 
and policies; to chart new courses if they 
are found necessary. We implore the Presi- 
dent never to yield to that harping, barking, 
criticizing minority in his own party that 
would wreck all that has been painstakingly 
established at such great sacrifice. 

There is need for bipartisan support of our 
foreign policy, But that bipartisan support 
can come only when the President exercises 
leadership and rebukes and repudiates those 
who jeopardize our progress. 

The President is the chief spokesman in 
foreign ‘policy, nad he must speak out— 
speak plainly and convincingly. 

There are signs of the times that should 
deeply concern us. The reduction in our Air- 
force in light of Soviet airpower and atom 
and hydrogen bomb developments. 

Sometimes it appears as if the desire for 
tax reduction is greater than the desire for 
security and defense. 

Our point 4 program is living an uneasy 
existence, 

There is an uneasiness among our allies, 
an uncertainty. They wonder about the 
many conflicting statements that come from 
high places in our Government. 

Are we going to store atom bombs in 
Spain, or aren't we? Who knows? Already 
there have been conflicting stories reported 
in our press. 

Are we going to reduce our divisions in 
Western Europe? Who knows? One day 
maybe; the next day maybe not; and the 
third day we are are studying it. 

Are we on friendly terms with India, or 
aren't we? One day high administration 
officials condemn her, and the next day the 
President greets Madame Pandit. 

And what about foreign trade? The So- 
viet Union is signing one trade agreement 
after another. Our Secretary of State gives 
assurances to Congress that if the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act is extended for 1 
year no new agreements will be signed. 

This is not leadership. This is not a pol- 
icy. It is standing still and doing it if a 
world that moves relentlessly to an uncer- 
tain future. 

If ever there was a time for firm and 
strong leadership it is now. We must not 
content ourselves with doing less or lower- 
ing our guard in the hope it will cost less, 

We must not relax in our efforts to bulld 
a shield of strength that ts impregnable. 
Then, from behind that shield of strength, 
let us move out to fight the war against 
poverty and disease, against ignorance and 
intolerance, 

Our party has a solemn duty to be re- 
sponsible, Our party has proven itself to be 
a friend of the American people in their 
hour of need and in their desire to progress, 

We must also be a friend of freedom-lov- 
ing people everywhere who seek the same 
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goals and have the same desires. We have 
no apologies for being what some people 
call internationalists. Isolationism is noth- 
ing more nor less than mass selfishness, 
greed, and arrogance. 

Internationalism, as we know it, repre- 
sents the brotherhood of man and the dig- 
nity of the individual. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY’S CHALLENGE 


I have spoken of broken Republican prom- 
ises and of Republican blunders. I have 
spoken of foreign policy and of domestic 
issues, 

I have spoken as a Democrat, to a Demo- 
cratic audience. 

But I have also spoken as an American 
serlously concerned for the safety of his 
country and for the future of our people. 

I am a Democrat because I think ours is 
the party which can and will lead the way 
to peace and security and a better life.for 
the American people. 

As we Democrats approach the next elec- 
toral campaign, I think we need to keep in 
mind the grave challenge that faces us, 

We want victory. 

We can achieve victory. 

But we must achleve it honestly, and in 
keeping with the great free traditions of our 
country. 

Earlier I spoke briefly of the vicious few 
who seek to use the Communist threat to 
whip up our fears and thus to turn us into 
cringing creatures of conformity. I spoke of 
the threat to those liberties which are basic 
to the structure of American democracy. 

The Democratic Party must stand firm 
against communism, and against any other 
force which seeks the destruction of our 
freedoms. 

We must stand for freedom freedom of 
speech, of press, of worship. And we must 
act accordingly. 

We must win at the polls on a clear-cut 
platform dedicated to the dignity of the 
individual as well as to the social and eco- 
nomic progress of the group. 

We must stand for freedom of conscience 
even as one of our party’s founders stood 
for it. It was Jefferson who said, and I 
quote: 

“It behooves every man, who values liberty 
of conscience for himself, to resist invasions 
of it In the case of others; or their case may, 
by change of circumstances, become his 
own.” 

To that, I would only say “amen.” 

Upon such principles our country was 
created. 

For the furtherance of such principles our 
party is dedicated. 

Only by adhering to those principles can 
the Democratic Party most usefully serve the 
country. 

And only by exerting our leadership, our 
energy, and our intelligence toward wiping 
out the dark clouds of today, can we achieve 
the greater tomorrows that we all seek, 


Probes by Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Probes by 
Congress,” written by my colleague (Mr. 
JENNER] and published in the Evening 
Star of September 17, 1953. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PROBES BY CONGRESS—Reps SEEN AS THE ONLY 
WINNERS IN Move To CURS INVESTIGATING 
COMMITTEES 

(By Senator WrLLIam E. JENNER, of Indiana) 
(FEorron's Nore.—Constantine Brown is on 

vacation. His guest columnist for today is 

Senator WILLIAM E. JENNER, Republican, of 

Indiana, with a stout defense of congres- 

sional investigating committee procedures.) 

Congress necessarily does most of its work 
through committees. We have to deal with 
hundreds of subjects, and in that way a few 
men can do intensive work on each problem. 

Recently we have heard many curious 
criticisms of congressional committees, espe- 
cially those investigating subversive activi- 
ties. We hear that our methods are un- 
fair. We hear that the accused are denied 
their rights, and that American civil liberties 
are in some vague undefined danger. Any- 
how, the story goes, the work of the congres- 
sional committees investigating communism 
is unnecessary because the FBI knows all 
about the Communists, and the accused 
should be given their day in court, and con- 
victed, or cleared, as the evidence requires. 

The American people have a deep sense of 
fair play. They do not want anyone harassed 
by congressional committees to make head- 
lines, or pilloried to make a politician's holt- 
day. It the charges against our committees 
are true, the condemnation by the voters will 
be swift and deserved. But are they true? 

We can all agree that any one who is fairly 
charged with a crime should not be tried by 
rumor or hearsay. He should be brought 
into court where a judge can decide, accord- 
ing to the rules of evidence, whether he is 
innocent or guilty. 

Congress has no power to punish law- 
breakers. In fact if Congress even attempted 
to do so, it would be flouting the firmly 
established constitutional principle of the 
separation of powers. Congressional com- 
mittees have no more right to prosecute a 
criminal than the Attorney General would 
have to amend a law, or the Chief Justice to 
act as commander of our Armed Forces. 

The congressional committees which in- 
vestigated racketeering were not prosecut- 
ing criminals. They knew that racketeers 
are always inventing new kinds of violence 
and fraud to deceive their victims, and they 
wanted to amend the law so these new at- 
tempts to escape the law would be illegal. 
The congressional committees investigating 
Communist activities are not prosecuting 
criminals. They know the Communists are 
always inventing new violence and fraud to 
deceive our people and escape the meshes of 
the law. They want to make sure even the 
newest trickery of the Communists will be 
punishable by the courts. 

The line between executive responsibility 
and congressional responsibility is as clear 
as the line between the sea and the shore. 
The executive branch protects the Nation by 
searching out, arresting, and prosecuting in- 
dividuals who break the written laws. Con- 
gress protects the Nation by exploring those 
areas where new dangers are arising, but are 
not yet forbidden by law. Our committees 
investigate how these new dangers can be 
met by drawing up new laws or strengthen- 
ing old ones. 

Totalitarian countries let the executive 
power write its own laws, and permit the 
police to decide what they think should be 
crime. It is our greatest civil liberty, that 
no matter how powerful our executive 
branch may be, with armies, police, and jails, 
our Government officials will not take one 
5 their right to act is sanctioned 

y law. 

Neither courts nor attorneys general nor 
all the power of the executive and judicial 
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branches can protect our country against new 
crimes, or new legal trickery by the enemies 
of the peace. Only Congress can do it, 

Once that point is clear many things fall 
into place. No one called before a con- 
gressional committee is accused of anything. 
So he cannot possibly be denied the rights of 
the accused. The executive branch can 
arrest. The judicial branch can punish. 
Congress can do nothing but ask questions. 

The men who come before our congres- 
sional committees are not the accused, but 
the witnesses. ‘They have all the rights wit- 
nesses ever have. Witnesses have to testify 
whether they like it or not. Of course, 
racketeers do not like to be called before 
congressional commit tees to tell about water- 
front killings, Of course, Soviet agents do 
not like to be called before congressional 
committees to tell whether they stole top- 
secret war plans. But Congress is not con- 
cerned with individual acts. It is concerned 
with finding dangerous loopholes in the law 
and closing them. 

One witness before our subcommittee ad- 
mitted that in taking Government jobs he 
had signed and sworn to 14 affidavits stating 
that he was not a member of any organiza- 
tion trying to overthrow our Government. 
Asked if he was a member of the Communist 
Party at the time, he declined to answer on 
the his answer would incriminate 
him. He did not enjoy testifying. but we 
were not trying to punish him. We needed 
the information to help rewrite the law on 
affidavits for Government jobs. 

Another man who refused to answer the 
question on Communist membership had 
been in the OSS, our hush-hush wartime 
agency. Before that he had been a Soviet 
agent in the Spanish War, where innocent 
volunteers who woke up to the Communists’ 
real plans were often executed. Asked if he 
had ever ordered the execution of Americans 
in Spain, the witness declined to answer 
under the fifth amendment, that is, on the 
ground that to answer would incriminate 


His reputation may have been injured by 
that admission, but I do not think it is hon- 
est for writers of professional standing to 
suggest that such men were victims of pub- 
licity-seeking politicians, or that the meth- 
ods of our committees injured them. 

I suspect all this hullabaloo about con- 
gressional committees is merely a skillful 
attempt by propaganda artists to suggest the 
emotionally charged symbol of the hare and 
the hounds, and thus induce readers un- 
consciously to take the side of the hare 
against his cruel pursuers. Note how the 
criticism soon leads to suggestions that the 
methods of congressional committees be re- 
stricted to procedures proper in a judicial 

That is the heart of the matter. We can- 
not restrict the exploratory powers of Con- 
gress, the broad investigative powers of its 
committees, by a false analogy with the ju- 
diclal branch, without stultifying the power 
of the people to defend themselves against 
new dangers in new forms, Who would gain 
but the Communists? 


A Bill To Amend the Pension Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing a bill 
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to revise and amend the laws relating to 
pensions. 

In effect, it provides that for all vet- 
erans in the future who may qualify for 
the pension rolls their entitlement will 
be determined by the entitlement today 
applicable to veterans of World War I, 
World War II, and Korea. That means 
that a man must be disabled to a speci- 
fied degree depending upon his age; must 
earn Jess than $1,400 income if single, or 
$2,700 if with dependents. And in ad- 
dition, the veteran must generally be 
unemployable. 

It should be emphasized that this bill 
would not, in any way or manner remove 
any person who is now on the pension 
rolls or who qualifies between now and 
the time the bill would become effec- 
tive—1 year after the date of enact- 
ment. It would not raise the pension of 
any individual and neither would it low- 
er the pension of any individual. 

If there are any Spanish-American 
War veterans who have thus far not 
qualified for a pension, they will have 1 
year from the date of enactment to so 
qualify under the present law. 

Perhaps the most important feature of 
this bill is that it would place in one law 
nearly all of the applicable pension fea- 
tures as they relate to veterans of the 
Spanish War, World War I, World War 
II. and Korea. It should make for sim- 
plified administration in the Veterans’ 
Administration and may possibly save 
some money. Certainly it will not in- 
volve the expenditure of any greater 
amount of funds than presently avail- 
able for pensions. 

I am hopeful that the Subcommittee 
on Compensation and Pensions will hold 
hearings on this matter in the near fu- 
ture, and that we may see its enactment 
prior to the adjournment of the 83d 
Congress. : 


The Ohio Axle-Mile Truck Tax Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, a crisis 
is developing in the motor transport 
business, 

One of the 48 States has passed a law 
which, if carried to its ultimate possi- 
bility, would wreck the trucking indus- 
try, hurt other industries, and above all, 
cost American consumers incalculable 
sums of money. This State law could 
seriously disrupt our mobilization pro- 
gram and our defense preparedness in 
case of a national emergency. 

Iam referring to the axle-mile tax law 
enacted by the State of Ohio which 
levies a new tax on all commercial trucks 
with more than two axles for each mile 
traveled on Ohio roads. This is over and 
above all other Ohio motor vehicle fees 
and taxes paid by persons operating 
trucks within that State. 

Already, repercussions have been felt 
in the form of retaliatory measures by 
surrounding and nearby States. Mis- 
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souri, Wisconsin, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Virginia, and Kentucky have made 
their motor carrier taxes applicable to 
Ohio trucks using their roads. This is a 
reversal of the reciprocity principle that 
Ohio trucks used to enjoy in those States 
and is an example of how Ohio’s axle- 
mile tax law could touch off a chain re- 
action, resulting in an outrageous pyra- 
miding of transportation costs. 

I come from the very heart of the 
automotive industry. Hundreds of 
thousands of motor trucks are built 
every year in Detroit and Michigan, the 
motor capital of the Nation, and the 
automotive transport business is a vital 
cog in the manufacture and sales of 
these vehicles. Truckers transport ap- 
proximately 90 percent of all automo- 
biles manufactured in the United States 
from assembly plants to dealers. In 
1952, trucks hauled 444 million passenger 
cars out of the 5 million produced. 

More than 6 million persons are em- 
ployed in manufacturing, selling, servic- 
ing, and operating motor trucks in the 
United States. Trucks haul more than 
11 billion tons of goods a year, or more 
than three-quarters of the total tonnage 
transported by all forms of transpor- 
tation. 

If Ohio’s unfair and short-sighted 
axle-mile tax is allowed remain and 
other States continue to retaliate by can- 
celling reciprocal tax benefits, it takes 
no soothsayer to predict that a cataclys- 
mic outcome is in store for the trucking 
industry and American consumers. As 
truckers refuse to cross Ohio boundaries, 
and Ohio truck operators are discour- 
aged from operating in other States, it 18 
easy to see that thousands of persons 
who have depended on trucks will be out 
of work. 

Historically there is a precedent which 
would indicate Ohio’s axle-mile tax law 
is unsound. In 1951 the State of Illinois 
enacted such a law and met stiff opposi- 
tion from consumers and truckers alike, 
Two years later, under tremendous voter 
pressure and the opposition of hundreds 
of companies and the Illinois trucking 
industry, the Illinois Legislature re- 
pealed the law. 

In my opinion, Congress should con- 
sider the possible need for Federal action 
ahead of the catastrophe that may con- 
front us. To this end my distinguished 
colleague the gentleman from Ohio {Mr, 
Ayres} has introduced a resolution 
House Resolution 407—authorizing the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to conduct a full and com- 
plete investigation and study of the bar- 
riers to the free fiow of interstate com- 
merce on the highways resulting from 
enactment of a unilateral State tax law 
and a refusal to grant reciprocal exemp- 
tion to out-of-State truckers. 

I again wish to announce my support 
of this resolution. I sincerely hope that 
the Rules Committee will report favor- 
ably on the proposal and that the House 
will speedily approve the investigation. 
We must act with dispatch and determi- 
nation to save the system of reciprocity 
which has prevailed for more than 25 
years among all our States. The matter 
is of utmost importance to the American 
consumer and the Nation as a Whole. 
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other forms of deterioration, correcting defi- 
Ciencies of lime and plant nutrients, rebuild- 
ing eroded and depleted soils, protecting and 
improving forests and farm woodland, im- 
Proving grasslands, conserving moisture for 
Crop use, reducing flood and sediment dam- 
age, improving the quality and regularity of 
Water yields, installing proper agricultural 
drainage and irrigation, and increasing crop 
Yields and income—all at the same time. 
Combinations of practices required 

It means putting into use on the land 
Combinations of good practices—combina- 
tions fitted to the soil and water resources 
Of each piece of land, and to the human re- 
Sources and capabilities of each landowner 
Or operator. 

The practical attainment of conservation 
Objectives involves the use of scientific 
knowledge in soils, engineering, agronomy, 
forestry, biology, geology, economics, and 
Other agricultural and related sciences. 

Use and treatment must fit the land 


Modern resource conservation means put- 
ting land to the uses for which it is best 
Suited and applying the necessary practices 
to prevent deterioration, increase production, 
and bund up soil productivity. It means 
Making solls yield abundantly year in and 
Year out for an indefinite period, It means 
& high-level sustained yield from forests. It 
Means a more dependable supply of clear 
Water in our streams. 

The needs of the people 

In all this, modern programs for resource 
Conservation take into account the problems 
Of the people who use the land in making a 
living or in getting a return from the land 
as they strive to meet ever-changing con- 
Sumer needs. The job we are doing in' re- 
Source conservation involves human relation- 
Ships, economic factors, and public welfare, 
&s well as physical conditions, 

Makes use of other technologies 


Resource conservation is not fully effective 
Without the wise use of machines, the breed- 
ing of better animals, the development of 

new and improved plant varieties and new 
Chemicals, and improved technology in the 
Utilization and marketing of the products. 


Modern conservation geared to watersheds 


Modern resource conservation further in- 
Cludes the planning and treatment of entire 
Watersheds. That job is to gear together the 
Management of crop, range, and forest lands, 
and the treatment of watercourses in the 
upper watersheds to minimize the damage 
Of floods and sedimentation, and to improve 
the quality and regularity of water supplies. 
In watershed-protection programs, local peo- 
Ple and organizations, both on the farms and 
in the towns and cities must team up with 
local, State, and Federal Governments to 
Share the cost and work out improvements 
to benefit them all. 

LOCAL PEOPLE HAVE FINAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Everyone has a stake 

Soll and water problems are urgent and 

their solution is difficult. The scientist and 

the legislator, the technician and the busi- 
neet man, the educator and the s 
each has an important part of the job. All 
the people have a vital stake in the success 
ot the national resource-conservation pro- 
Bram, 


Soil conservation districts 
The final responsibility, however, for carry- 
ing out a sound, vigorous program of conser- 
vatlon rests with the people who own and 
operate the land. Soil conservation districts, 
and other groups, locally organized and lo- 
Cally directed, provide effective mechanisms 
by which the conservation program can be 
locally managed and kept close to particular 
local needs. Teamwork is the key to a suc- 
cessful, productive program that will build 

and maintain strength in the land. 
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GOVERNMENT MUST SUPPLEMENT LOCAL EFFORTS 
Research and education essential 


It is the responsibility of Federal and State 
agencies of government to bring to farmers, 
ranchers, and other landowners the kind of 
assistance in resource conservation they can- 
not provide for themselves. 

In Federal research agencies and State 
experiment stations we are constantly find- 
ing better ways to protect and improve land 
resources. Through extension services, in 
vocational agricultural programs and other 
organizations, information and training are 
given to farmers and ranchers so they may 
profit quickly from the results of research, 


Technician joins farmer in planning 


An effective conservation plan for any farm 
is unique for that farm. In developing and 
applying the plan farmers need skilled tech- 
nical assistance in fitting and applying the 
technology of soil and water conservation 
to the individual farm. 


Credit and cost sharing 


A well-planned program for resource con- 
servation on a particular property often 
comprises practices requiring considerable 
capital investment or temporary economic 
sacrifices. Therefore, public and private 
credit better geared to the repayment po- 
tentials of conservation practices would aid 
materially on many farms. 

Many farms and ranches urgently need 
conservation practices that will bring en- 
during benefits to the public as well as to the 
individual landowner. In such instances, 
cost sharing by the Government—particular- 
ly in the solution of community or watershed 
problems—may be necessary if the work is 
to be done in time to prevent further or 
irreparable loss of land resources, 

USDA's part 

It is the overall responsibilty of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
to make fullest and most economical use of 
basic technical data and knowledge for the 
Nation and for its varied resource areas by 
integrating technical assistance, cost shar- 
ing, and such other phases of conservation 
fis may be in the national interest. 


THREE MAIN RESOURCE-CONSERVATION JOBS ARE 
AHEAD 


1, Accelerate both research and education 
s0 that improvements in agricultureal re- 
sources are obtained and passed quickly on to 
those who can use them. 

2. Improve technical ald to landowners 
and operators and help speed up the survey 
of soil resources and the planning and appli- 
cation of needed conservation measures on 
the farm, ranch, and forest lands of this 
country—acre by acre and watershed by 
watershed. 

3. Encourage local leadership such as is 
provided by soil-conservation districts, 
watershed organizations, and other commu- 
nity and neighborhood teams of people. 

Conserving our resources is high-priority 

business for ail 


It will be our purpose to strengthen in 
every way possible the resource-conservation 
activities of the Department of Agriculture, 
including recommendation to the Congress 
of such legislation as may be considered 
necessary to improve that work. 

Conserving and improving our soll, water, 
range, forest, and wildlife resources is high- 
priority business for all of us. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, October 27, 1953. 
Boarp or Supervisors, SOIL-CONSERVATION 


DISTRICTS, 

GENTLEMEN: Enclosed is material regard- 
ing the proposed reorganization of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Since you are so vitally concerned with 
soil conservation, you will naturally be espe- 
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cially interested in the proposal to re 

SCS. Therefore, we want particularly to call 
your attention to the material entitled “Ex- 
planation of the Reorganization of the 808“ 
and the “Questions Concerning the Proposed 
Reorganization of the SCS and the United 
States Department of Agriculture's Answers 
Thereto.” 

Because of the great amount of confusion 
caused by the wide dissemination of false 
and misleading information, we have pre- 
pared this explanatory material in order that 
you might have accurate information first- 
hand. ¢ 

We welcome your suggestions and any 
questions you may have about the proposed 
reorganization. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ezna Tarr Benson, 
Secretary. 


— 


EXPLANATION OF REORGANIZATION OF Som. 
CONSERVATION SERVICE 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., October 27, 1953. 

President Eisenhower's July 31, 1953, mes- 
sage to the Congress relative to conservation 
and improvement of natural resources gave 
emphasis to soil and water conservation, to 
watershed management and flood preven- 
tion, and the place of soll-conservation dis- 
tricts in carrying out the program. This 
message provides guidelines which I am fol- 
lowing in g out the Department's 
responsibilities in the Nation's soll-conser- 
vation program, 

The President submitted, and the Con- 
gress approved, Reorganization Plan No. 2 
for the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Under this authority the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has prepared proposed 
reorganization plans to bring about greater 
efficiency and better service to farmers and 
the general public. 

These plans propose certain changes in the 
Soil Conservation Service organizational 
structure to improve services to the districts, 
There is no intent to dissolve or destroy the 
Service, nor to change our relationship to 
the soll-conservation districts. It has never 
been our intention to place the SCS or any 
of its functions in the Extension Service. I 
told congressional committees during the 
past session of Congress that: 

1. “I have no desire to see them (Soil Con- 
servation Service and Extension Service) 
combined.” 

2. “These agencies have different func- 
tions and therefore the work ought to be 
done in separate organizations, separate 
agencies.” 

3. “I feel that the Soll Conservation Serv- 
ice must continue. It is an important one.” 

I am fully aware of the need for conserv- 
ing and improv our agricultural re- 
sources. It is my intention that the SCS 
shall continue as a separate agency of the 
Department and that it shall continue to 
serve farmers through technical aid to soil- 
conservation districts. The Department of 
Agriculture has signed a memorandum of 
understanding with each soil-conservation 
district. We shall continue the cooperation 
provided for in these memoranda. 

Our objective is to place on the State con- 
servationists the responsibilities now in the 
regional offices for assistance to farmers in 
meeting their conservation problems. 

The State offices of the Soll Conservation 
Service would be strengthened by the addi- 
tion of technical personne! including a State 
conservation engineer, a soil scientist, and 
a soil conservationist. In addition, other 
specialists would be located at appropriate 
points throughout the country from which 
they can best work and serve in problem 
areas covering more than one State. No 
change is contemplated in technical person- 
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nel now largely in area offices assigned to 
work units. z 

In the initial stages of getting the tech- 
niques of soil and water conservation under- 
stood and accepted, regional offices of the 
Soll Conservation Service provided super- 
visory services and administration of State 
programs necessary to get the program under 
way. In the 18 intervening years since the 
Soil Conservation Service was established, 
great accomplishments have been made in 
building up competent staffs in all the 
States, and soil-conservation districts have 
been organized in practically all of the agri- 
cultural areas of the United States. 

Creating an awareness of the need for con- 
servation has been well done. The whole- 
hearted interest and a general effort in ad- 
vancing the soil-conservation movement is 
already evident in the work of the soil-con- 
servation districts and in the support given 
by the farm press, radio, advertising media 
of commercial interests, and many other or- 
ganized groups. Most important of all, of 
course, is the competence of the farmers and 
ranchers who are demonstrating on their 
own land the values of soil- and water- 
conservation work. 

The need for regional supervisory offices 
has, therefore, diminished to a point where 
it is now more efficient for the State con- 
servationist and his staff to assume full re- 
sponsibility for the program in the State 
under the general policies of the national 
program. These State SCS offices, which 
have been a part of the organization for 
years, are staffed with highly qualified per- 
sonnel headed by the State conservationist. 
Technical personnel will be added to each 
State office. 

The watershed and flood-control projects 
willl continue to be emphasized. Where 
these projects involve more than one State, 
the work on them will be coordinated. 80 
important is this work that every effort will 
be made to get under way and complete as 
soon as possible the previously authorized 
projects. a 

The wise use of our agricultural resources 
is essential to our national strength. We 
need, and must have, a constructive pro- 
gram of flood prevention, sound land, forest, 
and water management, with greater em- 
phasis on local leadership. It is important 
that farmers band together in local soil- 
conservation districts and watershed associ- 
ations, and that they take the Initiative in 
protecting and developing our agricultural 
resources. The work of land and water con- 
servation is a major task now and for the 
future. 

EZRA TAFT BENSON, 
Secretary. 


QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE PROPOSED REOR- 
GANIZATION OF THE SOIL CONSERVATION SERV- 
ICE AND THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE'S ANSWERS THERETO 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., October 27, 1953. 

1. Question. What effect would the reor- 
ganization plan have upon soil conservation 
work on American farms? 

Answer. We are undertaking to stream- 
line the functions of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in as many areas 
as is possible. For example, we propose to 
eliminate the regional offices of the Soil Con- 
servetion Service because we believe the most 
effective line of operation is from the Fed- 
eral Government directly to the States, coun- 
ties, and local communities where the serv- 
ice is rendered. Technicians would be placed 
in the States in order to be nearer to the 
individual farms where the soil conserva- 
tion work must be done. We doubt if farm- 
ers over the country will miss the regional 
SCS offices. Like farmers, we are interested 
first in conservation of the soil—all that we 
can get for the dollars spent—and not sg 
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much in maintaining more Government of- 
fices. 

2. Question. Do you plan to consolidate 
the Soil Conservation Service with the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service? 

Answer. No. 

3. Question. Do you plan to turn over to 
the Agricultural Extension Service any func- 
tions or activities now carried on by the 
Soil Conservation Service? ` 

Answer. No. 

4. Question. Do you plan to contract with 
the Land Grant Colleges for technical as- 
sistance to Soil Conservation Districts? 

Answer. No. Technical assistance now 
being supplied from the regional office would 
come from the State SCS offices and Wash- 
ington SCS office. 

5. Question. What would be the status of 
the State conservationist in the proposed re- 
organization? 

Answer. No change is proposed in the title 
of the State conservationist. This position 
would continue to be a career ciyil service 
job. Additional responsibilities would be 
assigned this position. He would report di- 
rectly to the head of the Soil Conservation 
Service. The State staff would be strength- 
ened, and provision would be made for as- 
sistance in special technical flelds and super- 
vision of watershed projects which cross 
State lines. 

6. Question. What effect would the reor- 
ganization have on Soil Conservation dis- 
tricts? 

Answer. There would be no change in the 
services to the soil conservation districts. 
With the responsibility for the program in 
the State conservationist, direction of activi- 
ties within the States would be more respon- 
sive to local needs and thus result in more 
effective service to the districts. By put- 
ting the technical control under the State 
SCS office, the program would be more closely 
alined with soil conditions within the State 
and better adapted to the livestock and 
cropping pattern. 

7. Question. How would the technical 
services to districts be handled? Would the 
reorganization reduce the number of tech- 
nical personnel? - 

Answer. Reorganization would not neces- 
sarily affect the number of technical per- 
sonnel avallable to districts. However, as in 
the case of any Government activity, the 
level of operation for the next fiscal year 
will be governed by funds available. In view 
of the necessity to work toward a balanced 
budget, it may be necessary to effect further 
economies in the Soil Conservation Service 
as well as in other agencies of Government. 
No final determination has as yet been made. 

8. Question. Would there be a reduction 
in force in the Soil Conservation Service? 

Answer. The total personnel in the Soil 
Conservation Service consists of 14,029. Of 
these, 11,824 are in work units or directly 
serving the 2,570 soil conservation districts. 
In area offices serving more than one dis- 
trict, there are 660 employees, not counting 
technicians serving work units. In State of- 
fices there are 449; in regional offices, 892; 
and in the Washington office, 204. A great 
deal has been said about the technical spe- 
cialists in the regional offices. Actually, 
there are only 300 such persons. Most of 
these would be transferred to the State and 
to Washington. The economics in reorgani- 
zation would permit some reduction in force. 
However, the total change in numbers of 
personnel would depend on the level of funds 
available for 1955. 

9. Question. Would some of the area of- 
fices within the States be eliminated? 

Answer. There would be some consolida- 
tion of area offices. Such action would be 
consistent with and a continuation of past 
policies and practices to improve the ef- 
ficiency of operation and is not necessarily 
a part of this reorganization. Consolidation 
of some area offices within the States is 
under study for the purpose of getting a 
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larger percentage of activities allocated to 
work units, 

10. Question, In what way would State 
offices of the Soil Conservation Service be 
strengthened? 

Answer. These would be strengthened by 
the addition of some technical personnel, as 
well as additional personnel to handle ad- 
ministrative services required for budget, 
personnel, and fiscal matters. In most 
States the State conservationist would have 
a three-man technical staff—a conserva- 
tion engineer, a State soil scientist, and & 
soil conservationist. He would have the 
services of plant technology field specialists 
in agronomy, range, planting materials, 
forestry, biology, and research liaison who 
would each serve a number of States. They 
would be attached to the Washington office 
of SCS and would be located in the different 
areas of the country. Seven cartographic 
laboratories will be maintained to serve the 
cartographic needs of the various State pro- 
grams. Seven fleld servicing units would be 
maintained to provide engineering design 
and watershed planning services to the flood 
prevention and watershed programs in 
States. 

11. Question. How would watershed and 
flood prevefition work be handled? 

Answer. Technical personnel would be lo- 
cated in the field to serve these projects. 
These persons would be attached to the 
Washington office, but many of them would 
be located where the Service maintains 
cartographic laboratories. They would give 
technical assistance on this work as well as 
other phases of the soil and water conser- 
vation program. 

12. Question. Were the reorganization 
proposals discussed with individuals and 
groups outside the Department before they 
were announced? 

Answer. Yes. These include the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, the House Agri- 
culture Committee, the Senate and House 
Subcommittees on Agriculture of the Ap- 
propriations Committees, representatives of 
the farm organizations—The National 
Grange, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the National Farmers Union, and 
the National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives—the National Agricultural Advisory 
Commission, representatives of the land 
grant colleges, officials of the National As- 
sociation of Soil Conservation Districts, com- 
modity groups, representatives of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Reorganization of the 
Government, representatives of the Budget 
Bureau, the Civil Service Commission and 
many others both inside and outside Gov- 
ernment. 

13. Question. When would this reorgan- 
ization be put into effect? 

Answer. It will require several weeks to 
work out sufficient of the detail before a 
start can be made in actually implementing 
the reorganization, We will welcome any 
suggestions during this period that people 
may have regarding their ideas as to the 
type of organization that would best serve 
the farmers of the Nation. 


Man of the Year: Robert A. Taft 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp my state- 
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Ment of December 6, 1953, nominating 
the late Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, 
as Man of the Year for 1953. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 

, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN F. KENNEDY 

My nominee for the man of the year in 
1953 is the late Senator Robert A. Taft, of 
Ohio. Sometimes a nation's illustrious 
dead remain among its most influential men. 
Their character and personality are some- 
times so strong and all pervading that their 
influence continues to endure after death. 

I sat on a different side of the aisle in the 
Senate from Senator Taft and across the 
table from him on the Labor Committee. 
As a member of a different party, I did not 
agree with him on all issues, but we could 
always rely on him to state his views ably 
and frankly. His greatest value, however, 
Was in his integrity as a leader of diverse 
elements, as one whose responsibilities of 
leadership were fulfilled with such fidelity 
&nd fairness that his loss was a heavy blow 
to all Americans. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-three brought 
to the forefront those shining qualities 
Which place him for all time in the company 
Of Webster, Clay, and Norris and the other 
Breat leaders of the Congress. For his vali- 
ant effort to be to America what Churchill 
is to Great Britain, for being so right in his 
mind that he kept the respect of those of us 
Who thought him wrong in some of his 
ideas; for showing the Nation how a man 
Who is big enough to deserve victory knows 
how to take defeat; for the inspiration his 
Career must be to all those who share in his 
Patriotic aspirations—I nominate for the 
Man of the year the late Senior Senator 
from the State of Ohio—Robert A. Taft. 


The Republican Revolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “The Republican Revolution,” 
Written by my colleague [Mr. JENNER] 
and published in Human Events of De- 
cember 30, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE REPUBLICAN REVOLUTION 
(By Senator WILLIAM E. JENNER, of Indiana) 

In a few days we shall enter upon the sec- 
ond year of the Administration elected in the 
Popular uprising of 1952. It is a good time 
to take the measure of our achievements and 
also of the work that remains to be done. 

First, we can be grateful to our President 
for restoring once again the dignity of our 
National Government. The American people 
Will tolerate levity from their movie stars 

and baseball heroes, but they want dignity 
in public office. 

The return to good taste in the present 
administration is as welcome as the return 
to quiet at a concert after a noisy vulgar 
group has taken itself off. A political party 
which prefers good taste cannot boast of 
its achievements. Those who are so inclined 
Can brag of their determination to crack 
down on their fellow citizens. But those 
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who create must work quietly, and depend 
on the intelligence of the voters to recog- 
nize the change. That recognition will sure- 
ly be forth a 

The Eisenhower administration has made 
another important change. It has put com- 
petent men into Government again. For 
20 years our public affairs were directed 
by men skilled in promises. We are replac- 
ing them with men skilled in performance. 
This too is an old-fashioned idea. When we 
operated under the Constitution, with a 
strictly limited Government, most of our 
men of talent turned to fields where rewards 
depended on achievement, and where incom- 
petence was rewarded by displacement. For 
20 years, however, we were governed mostly 
by men who had failed in the world of 
achievement. 

A quiet, dignified administration staffed 
by men with long records of achievement has 
already tackled difficult problems, We have 
a Secretary of Agriculture who knows it is 
a lie to promise farmers that they can for 
long be paid more than their crops are worth 
to others, by gifts from the public treasury. 
We have a Secretary of the Interior who 
knows that so-called public power was 
really the buildup of a vast political ma- 
chine designed to give the Government a 
monopoly of industrial capital and return 
the socialists regularly to office. 

Our Secretary of Treasury knows the falla- 
ey of the New Deal's “low interest rates.” 
That was a political booby trap which per- 
mitted the Federal Government to borrow 
vast amounts of capital it never intended to 
pay back. Secretary Humphrey is confronted 
with difficulties attendant to the return to 
sound policies. First, he must clean up the 
economic debris of 20 years of socialist 
mis-government with its Communist inner 
core. He has inherited an overhang of a 
hundred billion of spending which has been 
“charged,” so to speak, by his predecessors, 
but not yet billed. That outstanding charge 
account, of more than a year's total tax in- 
come, has made it difficult for the Republi- 
cans to reduce taxes as fast as we hoped; 
but a big step has been taken on the road 
to economic unity. 

We have a Secretary of Defense skilled in 
the national art of organizing men and 
money and machines, science and invention 
and daring, into a team to produce a con- 
tinuing flow of goods more abundant than 
any nation’s workers have ever produced 
before. Our enemies know, if we do not, that 
when this American productive genius is 
applied to military needs, it gives our fight- 
ing men a wealth of weapons no other nation 
can match, 

The outstanding achievement of the Eisen- 
hower administration has, however, been lit- 
tle noticed. One of the first acts of the new 
President was to set about replacing the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff who had permitted the 
loss of China and the stalemate of Korea 
with a new Joint Chiefs who have the ability 
to devise the best military strategy for the 
age we live in, and the patriotism to insist 
that that strategy could not be modified by 
political servitors of the Soviet Government. 

For 12 years the United States had a 
military program subservient to the Ache- 
son State Department. This was deliberately 
mis-called subordination of the military to 
the political arm. It was no such thing. 
There has never been an American general 
or admiral who questioned the principle that 
top military policies must be subordinate to 
our political principles. That is unchal- 
lenged constitutional doctrine, 

Harry Hopkins and Dean Acheson asserted 
a quite different principle. They asserted 
the right to establish a secret American for- 
eign policy, which committed us to world 
government without the consent of the 
American people. Then they demanded that 
the military make no proposals which would 
interfere with their plan for entangling us 
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in a world super-state, where American in- 
terests no longer counted and defeat was 
almost preferable to victory. A long suc- 
cession of great American admirals and gen- 
erals, men like Densfeld, MacArthur, Wede- 
meyer and Van Fleet, were retired or trans- 
ferred to “Siberia” or left brokenhearted 
and useless, to feed the colossal egotism of 
these political adventurers. 

We cannot ask President Eisenhower to 
do anything more important for our country 
than he has done in freeing the Defense De- 
partment and the Joint Chiefs of Staff from 
the machinations of the socialist-minded 
one worlders who distorted our State De- 
partment. The President has appointed the 
best military men and given them what they 
must have, direct access to him, so they can 
give without hesitation their honest pro- 
fessional judgment about what is best for 
the safety of our country. 

In fairness we should give Senator Taft 
his share of the credit for insisting that. this 
was the most important of allreforms. That, 
however, takes nothing of the credit from 
President Eisenhower for choosing the same 
course. 

It is important to those of us in Congress 
engaged in investigating Communist pene- 
tration within our borders that we now have 
an Attorney General who will vigorously 
prosecute every violator of the existing laws 
against subversion. We know, as Mr. Brow- 
nell has said, that our legal powers for in- 
dictment and punishment of traitors, spies 
and saboteurs Is far from complete. Com- 
pletion of the system of legal powers is the 
work of Congress, but vigorous enforcement 
of existing laws is the share of the partner- 
ship carried by the Attorney-General. Alien 
Communists are being rounded up, the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board is being 
energized, and old records left to gather dust 
are being opened for evidence that will cause 
at least a few of the betrayers of our country 
to spend a while in fail. 

Attorney General Brownell has done an- 
other important service. He has turned the 
searchlight of truth on the secret area at 
the very top of our executive establishment 
where someone made the decision to disre- 
gard the reports of J. Edgar Hoover. The 
American people have been deeply confused 
by the fact that the FBI had full informa- 
tion about Communists and their subyersion 
of our institutions, but the top officials never 
acted on it. This gap was cleverly used by 
pro-Communist publicists to prove that the 
accused must be innocent, or the FBI would 
have punished them. We in Congress knew 
of the dark administrative area, above the 
FBI, where the hush-hush decisions to pro- 
tect the traitors were made, but we could 
get no proof. 

Now we have an Attorney General who is 
trying to uncover the story. We know now 
where the most important FBI reports on 
subversion in Government departments were 
sent. We know the reports were received. 
Democratic officials who have testified before 
our committees were shocked by these re- 
ports, as all good citizens would be. But 
somewhere, in the darkness which still cov- 
ers the operations of Cabinet officers and 
White House officials in the Truman regime, 
someone was able to prevent the dismissal 
of these traitors and even to insist on their 
promotion. We do not have the full story 
yet, but by cooperation between the Attorney 
General and Congress we shall find the man 
who was powerful enough to block the rec- 
ommendations of the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and an Assistant 
Attorney General, and to protect subordi- 
nates who had been faithful to the Soviet 
Union. 

If the Eisenhower administration has done 
so much, what remains to be done? Obvi- 
ously much remains to be learned about 
the full story of Communist subversion in 
Government, but that is well under way. 
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The great task of the Republican regime— 
the promise most important to the voters 
in 1952—1is the task of making a new Ameri- 
can foreign policy, one wholly untainted 
by Hopkins, Acheson, Hiss, and Harry White, 
a foreign policy which will never again as- 
sume that a stalemate is a substitute for 
victory. 

I do not put that task first, in time, how- 
ever, in my outlook for 1954. Preceding the 
work of making a new American foreign 
policy is another problem. Neither the pres- 
ent administration, nor any government we 
ean elect, is ever going to make a sound 
foreign policy or a sound economic, finan- 
cial, and tax program until we make one 
other change. We must return unreservedly 
to the principle of local self-government and 
States’ rights, on which all representative 
government rests. We must ocmplete the 
constitutional revolution President Eisen- 
hower has already begun. 

Before we can solve the great problem of 
foreign policy in this dangerous and disor- 
ganized world, Congress must give back to 
private industry, to private reform and pri- 
vate education, and to local government, 
every activity which can be surrendered by 
the Federal Government. We must adopt 
as our first principle the total dismantling 
of that colossus on the Potomac, the wel- 
fare state, erected by the New Dealers who 
controlled the Democratic Party, not to help 
the poor, but to give themselves absolute 
irresistible power. 

The one result the welfare state never 
achieves is welfare. It gives people more 
dollars to handle by making each dollar 
worth less and less. Dismantling the wel- 
fare state is the essential step to true wel- 
fare for the people, as it is the essential step 
in preserving our liberty. 

The Federal Government today has about 
two and a half million employees, not in- 
cluding the military. No government can 
direct a bureaucracy of two and a half mil- 
lion obedient servants and remain free. The 
Federal Government has a budget of about 
85 billions. No government can spend any 
such share of the national income from one 
single center and preserve an economy in 
which the people can remain free men. The 
budget and the bureaucracy are power over 
you and me. They must be demobilized. 

The President has appointed a commis- 
sion under a distinguished citizen of Indi- 
ana, Dean Clarence Manion, to report on the 
core of this very proposal—to decide what 
powers and duties shall be reserved to the 
States, and what taxes shall be relinquished 
to the States, so they can carry on their 
constitutional duties. This will be, I am 
sure, a good report. Other committees are 
working on other aspects of the overriding 
issue—the return of our Federal Govern- 
ment to its constitutional role. 

I say this is the No. 1 responsibility before 
Congress, to restore limited government and 
revitalize all the forms of private and local 
initiative and voluntary cooperation which 
made our Nation great. 

About 12 years ago, Judge Hatton Sum- 
mers, a distinguished Congressman from 
‘Texas, and long chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, warned, in an article in the 
Reader's Digest, that Congress would never 
be able to keep its constitutional role unless 
it cut away most of the extraneous problems 
belonging to local and private agencies, 
which the New Deal had forced on it, not 
_ unintentionally. 

It is equally true that the executive branch 
cannot preserve its constitutional role un- 
leas present responsibilities for local and pri- 
vate action are contracted. Under the Con- 
situation, our executive is directed by an 
elected President and his personal ap- 
pointees. Under a welfare state, the bu- 
reaucracy (not responsible to the voters) 
becomes more and more intrenched and ab- 
sorbs both legislative and executive func- 
tions from elected officials. 
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Now is the time for Congress and the 
administration to complete the restoration 
ot States’ rights, of local and private self- 
government, so well begun by President 
Eisenhower. Then we shall be free to make 
a foreign policy, a military policy, and an 
economic policy that will carry us forward 
as a nation to heights not yet imagined. 


Address by Wilson A. Heaps at 38th 
Annual Convention of the Maryland 
Farm Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it is indeed encouraging to note 
that the farmers in Maryland for the 
most part support the agricultural pro- 
gram which was recently proposed by 
President Eisenhower. In this regard, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor the key- 
note address by Mr. Wilson A. Heaps, 
president of the Maryland Farm Bureau, 
before the recent 38th annual conven- 
tion of that fine organization. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The highway of life has for an organiza- 
tion, as it does for an individual, many 
alternative routes and many crossings. 

There is the ever-present danger that we 
will end on a quiet lane that may seem 
tranquil but, for the organization, leads no- 
where. 

We have the choice of still another road 
one filled with bumps and ruts and gener- 
ally in a sad state of disrepair. The organ- 
ization that selects this artery upon which 
to travel is headed for disintegration. Then, 
like so many of our roads across this coun- 
try, we farmers can choose one that seems 
sultable for basic needs but is actually obso- 
lete for increased modern usage—one that 
is filled with hazards to safe and rapid 
transit. 

Finally, there is the superhighway, park- 
Way, or turnpike employing only the most 
up-to-date engineering facilities, smooth for 
traveling and leading off into the horizon 
toward ever-widening opportunities. This 
highway is the way of farm bureau, the big- 
gest and strongest organization for agricul- 
ture ever devised, the organization with the 
greatest potential of accomplishment for 
America and for farmers. 

As evidence that Farm Bureau is the best 
highway to success we may point proudly 
to new heights in membership both on a 
State and National level. Reports from those 
responsible for the various phases of our 
organization program show increased mem- 
bership participation—especially in the very 
recent experience of policy development. 

The growth in Farm Bureau at a time when 
farmers were suffering some adjustments in 
balancing income and expenses and particu- 
larly the rapid strides made in membership 
acquisition in the Southern States in the 
past year indicates the strength of Farm 
Bureau as the best organized voice for agri- 
culture. 

As farmers, we realize that the big issues 
facing today’s generation, and certainly to- 
morrow’s, are such problems as world trade 
and its stimulation, greater effort in agricul- 
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tural research, a balanced Federal budget 
and a gradual reduction in taxation. 

In our home communities we 
problems of zoning, improved public edu- 
cation, the elimination of waste in State and 
county governments and better administra- 
tion in some of our courthouses as primary 
considerations. 

To accomplish the desired results in any 
of these categories, we must be on the right 
road. 

As we contemplate the prospect of moving 
out to meet an unpredictable future with 
this broad highway that we call Farm Bu- 
reau, we must keep in mind the need for 
accommodating all segments of our economy- 

This suggests that we would do well to 
plan a safety program that will insure us 
against accidents and perhaps a traffic bot- 
tleneck. 

The lights at the crossings where we make 
our decisions should be synchronized. 

Basically, we usually plan a safety program 
to provide limited regulations which will 
protect us from damaging ourselves as well 
as others. I have often thought one of the 
best slogans on the highways is the one that 
reads: Drive carefully, the life you take 
may be your own.” 

How dangerously true this is in the field 
of national economics. A little reckless. 
abandon by farmers demanding uneconomic 
government aid can easily wreck the entire 
Tarm-assistance program. Likewise, care- 
less management of our farms and our 
natural resources could leave us destitute 
and homeless, 

We must be prepared for the unforeseen 
emergency—the emergency which originates 
without our advance knowledge but for 
which we must, as farmers, assume a share 
of responsibility. 

Iam thinking, specifically, of this past fall 
when a handful of individuals calling them- 
selves cattlemen, and with various motives, 
created a great furor in agriculture through 
some ill-advised demonstrations and recom- 
mendations. 

The type of exhibition which made up that 
march on Washington created serious mis- 
understanding among consumers as well as 
farmers as to the real purposes of the na- 
tional farm program. 

We must always keep in mind the impor- 
tance of acquiring and keeping the public on 
our side. At the same time, vast segments 
of that public seek and should receive every 
consideration farmers can offer. Mutual un- 
derstanding of problems that affect us all 
must be the keynote for progress in the 
months that lie ahead. 

Let us, therefore, try to envision a pro- 
gram—a safety program, if you please—that 
wil not only permit but encourage farmers 
to provide for themselves and for all people 
everywhere in-the world a happier and more 
satisfying life. This is the first essential of 
a sturdy national economy and a permanent 
world peace. 

I: would first suggest that our economy 
cannot remain static but must always be 
kept sufficiently free to expand in order to 
serve the increasing demands of all people. 

Secondly, prosperity cannot be permanent- 
ly legislated to any group and that includes 
agriculture, It must be earned through high 
productivity by all our working citizenry in 
return for a well-distributed spendable in- 
come throughout the land. 

Any program that guarantees a profit may 
seem like the millenium to the group which 
benefits but is doomed to total failure in a 
democracy such as ours. One of the inher- 
ent factors of a free society is the profit-and- 
loss system of economics. If you are to have 
the opportunity to make a profit, you must 
also accept the possibility of loss. It may 
sound like a gambler's philosophy, but it is 
fundamental. 

At this point I cannot help but think of 
those who bemoan the farm-labor shortage 
that plagues us now. Serious as they are, 
we must realize that when farm labor be- 
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Comes plentiful it usually reflects industrial 
Unemployment and is accompanied by 
dwindling markets, where we lose far more 
than we gain. i 

That is the nature of the profit-and-loss 
System. We work hard, without much help 
around the barn these days, to fill the needs 
Of an ever-expanding market. Some may 
not think so, as they fill out their tax forms 
for 1953, but this situation shows that a 
Profit has been made. The alternative would 
be to have lots of farm help and few pur- 
chasers of our production—obviously a se- 
Vere loss. 

Our national economy must be free from 
Monopolistic practices that allow one group 
to benefit at another's expense, whether it 
be in agriculture, labor, industry, or business. 

Secondary boycotts must be prohibited. 

e general public must not be paralyzed by 
Such practices which primarily serve those 
few who would blackjack the majority into 
Submission. At the same time, business and 
Corporate giants must not be allowed to fix 
Our standard of living by eliminating compe- 
tition through strong-arm methods. 

To prosper nationally, we must realize that 

international trade is essential. We are truly 
One world, and the boundaries of India and 
Norway as just as important to us today as 
Were the borders of Texas and Alaska in our 
Past history. 
We need the rest of the world as a market, 
and they need our output. In the battle 
against communism some of our food pro- 
uction, particularly, may well be used like 
it was in Berlin as an effective weapon for 
freedom. 

In friendly areas of the globe, still free 
from domination by an alien philosophy, we 
must work toward a program that will per- 
mit them to share in our bountiful produc- 
tion and at the same time make it worth our 
While to develop our full productive capacity. 

I regret the statement, but it is an undis- 
Puted fact that the only real agricultural 
Prosperity we have known in this generation 
Was purchased in large part by the blood of 
Our brave sons. May we never lose sight of 
this fact, regardless of the many claims made 
by some political leaders of both major 
Parties that they, as politicians, had devised 
Programs that gave farmers a better income. 

In the name of human decency, we must 
Provide a worldwide prosperity that assures 
Peace and is supported by opportunity rather 
than by charity. No nation can long survive, 
that must rely on global strife or world unrest 
tor a prosperous economy. 

With these concepts in mind, let us very 
briefly consider the philosophy which Farm 
Bureau offers for a workable national pro- 
ram for agriculture. 

Farmers prize dearly the right to decide 
the kind of operation considered best suited 
to their needs. The farmer chooses this free- 
dom knowing full well that freedom to suc- 
Ceed may also mean freedom to fail. 

Farmers want Government to assist only in 
getting American agriculture back on the 
track of stability and give us the opportunity 
to earn our share of the national income 
through 100 percent of parity in the market 
and not 90 percent by selling to Washington. 

This was demonstrated at the recent an- 
nual convention of our American Farm Bu- 
resu Federation, where only 9 States asked 
for unqualified Federal aid. True it is that 
the AFBF delegates modified their previous 
stand by recommending acceptance of 90 
Percent guaranteed support, limited to 1 
year, on a few basic crops, because of the 
Problems of surplus and maladjustment that 
have developed under politically inspired 
Programs. Our programs thus far have been 
more concerned with political expediency 
than economic justice. But, as farmers, we 
want the people of this Nation to understand 
We are opposed to the Government serving 
as a sugar-daddy, to agriculture or any 
other segment of our economic life. 
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While farm programs must be designed to 
serve all farmers, it should not be assumed 
from this that those programs should guar- 
antee success In farming to every individual 
who chooses to live in the country, grow his 
own bean patch and find cash employment 
elsewhere. Unfortunately, one-sixth of the 
United States farmers received no income 
from their farms and only 50 percent of those 
listed by the official census are actual farm- 
ers spending most of their time and energy 
in farm work. 7 

Let me assure you that the program farm 
bureau looks forward to is one of technical 
assistance and implementation—one which 
fairly deals with the consumer as well as 
the producer—not one which forces the con- 
sumer and farmer to pay the high cost of 
high subsidies while food prices stay at the 
21 and net income to farmers remains at 
a low level. 

Our greatest need in agriculture today is 
technical know-how, the type of well-organ- 
ized research effort that can put farming 
on the plane of high productivity while at 
the same time it finds new uses for old 
products and new markets for increased out- 
put. 

This research will benefit consumers as 
well as farmers and we must take the steps 
necessary to achieve this goal and still re- 
main a free society. Otherwise, many food 
items will be priced out of the market, sub- 
stitutes will be encouraged and many farm- 
ers will find themselves complaining of fal- 
tering prices and the lack of a market. 

We must spend more effort in planning 
and perhaps a little less in plowing. 

All highways, no matter how well built, 
need continuing repair and improvement. 
So it is with farm bureau, an organization 
designed to do the best job possible for 
farmers through a constructive legislative 
program. But this organization, like the 
superhighway will need occasional re- 
surfacing. 

A few hairpin curves must be eliminated 
from time to time. We must not allow our 
organization to grow stagnant. 

We must, as farmers and as American 
citizens, keep looking ahead and while we 
improve conditions of the present, we must 
plan for the future by analyzing yesterday's 
mistakes. 

Most important, however, is that we can 
do the best job for agriculture by doing it 
ourselyes without placing too much reliance 
on Government and politicians to find the 
answers for us. 

Let us join together in renewed dedica- 
tion as members of farm bureau—the larg- 
est farm organization in the world—to fur- 
ther the essentials of this program to which 
we are committed by action of our voting 
delegates in Chicago last month and, on the 
local level, to the policies which will be 
enunciated here tomorrow. Thank you. 


President Eisenhower’s Speech Before 
the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 


December 9, one of the distinguished 


and able newspaper editors of my home 
State of Kansas inserted in his Pitts- 
burg Headlight his own impressions of 
the President’s speech before the United 
Nations Assembly that month. I ask 
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unanimous consent that the editorial 
be inserted in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Pittsburg (Kans.) Headlight of 
December 9, 1953] 
An AMAZING SPEECH 


President Eisenhower spoke out with a 
disarming frankness which must have 
amazed many of those in the United Nations 
assembly Tuesday. With the Soviet spokes- 
men before him, the President practically 
gave an inventory of the atomic bomb stock- 
pile of the United States and described the 
manufacturing resources. With these Soviet 
representatives and the delegates of Soviet 
satellites listening, the President boldly dis- 
cussed the reasons for the making of the 
atomic bomb. He mentioned the possibil- 
ities of war and the frightful use of atomic 
weapons. He pleaded for the use of atomic 
energy for the needs of men rather than 
the fears of men. He asked for peace and 
for an understanding of nations. ~ 

The speech the President delivered must 
have been nothing less than startling to the 
country which heard him on the air and 
later read what he said. Certainly never 
before has a vital utterance been delivered 
under more peculiar circumstances. 

The Soviet officials undoubtedly will try to 
make it appear that the President was throw- 
ing down a challenge to Russia, that he was 
inviting war. It also will be declared that 
Eisenhower’s speech was an attempt to 
frighten Russia. 

The climax of this historic speech, of 
course, was the proposal for the building up 
of an international atomic agency under the 
direction of the United Nations, the creation 
of a great agency in which all nations could 
participate for the utilization of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. 

This proposal was nothing less than one 
for an additional world peace organization. 
The President seized the opportunity for a 
dramatic presentation of a plan for strength- 
ening the United Nations. To do this he 
admitted to the world the dangers to civil- 
ization that lie in the possession of the 
atomic bomb. This speech could not be 
taken as a boast of the power of this coun- 
try. It was quite the opposite. 

Having produced the atom as a means of 
horrible warfare, the United States now is 
anxious to take the atom out of potential 
war and turn it into the promotion of peace, 
That was, in effect, the President's theme. 

The President's speech had the appearance 
of a plea for peace. But in its was a firm 
warning that the United States will not hesi- 
tate for its own welfare to make whatever 
use is necessary of the atom. In the back- 
ground lie the depressing facts that any plan 
to make an agreement with the Commu- 
nists is hopeless and if one were made it 
would be worthless, 


Salaries of Members of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Miss Laura Z. Hobson, on the subject 
Congressmen Shy on Pay Raise Bid, 


- 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONGRESSMEN SHY ON Pay Ratse Bm 
(By Laura Z. Hobson) 

“WasHINGTON, January 21.—Anybody who's 
ever hit the boss for a raise knows that a 
shrinking, scared approach is the surest way 
not to get it. 

But it says in the paper down here that it 
being an election year and all, our Congress- 
men and Senators are waiting to learn public 
opinion back home before acting on current 
proposals of a presidential commission to 
hike their pay. 

Since the only true bosses our National 
Legislators have are the people back home, 
I can’t for the life of me see why they are 
taking this timid little walt-and-see stance, 
instead of marching straight into the front 
office and saying, in effect, “I haven't had a 
raise in 8 years—so let's quit horsing 
around.” 

The front office would be you. 

The ‘marching in” would be statements 
to the press, radio, and TV talks, lectures, 
and letters—the same process followed when 
you have to be persuaded on any other issue 
of government. 

Though a $12,500 raise Is suggested by the 
Commission, the word on the hill is that 
$5,000 is the most anybody dares hope for, 
bringing the annual pay up from $15,000 
($12,500 salary and $2,500 expense money) 
to a flat $20,000. 


COMPARATIVE SALARIES 


That sounds big but compared to salaries 
for other big jobs, it’s not out of line at all. 

In private industry and the professions, 
the top men make far more than 620,000 
a year, and in scientific work and public serv- 
ice they do too, 

The American Red Cross recently decided, 
for instance, on $30,000 as the proper salary 
for its new president, Ellsworth Bunker, and 
nobody who contributes to the Red Cross 
raised hob about it. 

New York pays its Governor $40,000 per 
annum, California pays $25,000 and so does 
Illinois; Michigan pays $22,500. Governing 
States and making laws for a nation are huge 
jobs, and to put the squeeze on the peopie 
who do either just doesn’t make sense. 

Not in a nation, at any rate, that fixes 
things so a Joe DiMaggio or Ted Williams 
can drag down about $100,000 a year, so that 
Stan Musial can get around $80,000 and 
Ralph Kiner around $75,000. 

Not in a nation whose citizens drop enough 
cash in movie box offices to let a Rita Hay- 
worth make a cool million on Salome“ alone, 
and let Danny Kaye, Humphrey Bogart, and 
Cary Grant wind up with about $250,000 
Tor one picture, 

TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR GABLE 


Clark Gable, the report is, draws $10,000 
every Saturday a. m., and Marilyn DiMaggio 
is supposedly “holding out“ for $5,000. 

And more power to her. And to all the 
successful big-money folks we Americans 
root for and support. 

But don't let’s turn around and save for 
a rainy day on the men and women who 
make our laws for us in Washington, who 
decide on the draft age of our sons, and on 
our labor laws and farm income and taxes 
and defense, and even on the momentous 
questions of war and peace. 

We'd feel real sad if such dollar-pinching 
ever kept our ablest people off the ballots 
just because they simply had to earn the 
bigger dough they could get in business and 
law offices, as salesmen and manufacturers. 
It's done too much of that already, and I 
think most of us know it. 

So I wish I had the nerve to speak right 
up to the Senators and Congressmen them- 
selves and say: “Go on. Hit the boss for 
that raise right now, election year or no 
election year.” 
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New Communist Move for Popular Fronts 
- in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I wish 
to call attention to a renewed attempt 
by the Communists in Western Europe 
to create a popular front bringing about 
unity of political action by all the so- 
called Socialist workers. This is appar- 
ently part of a Communist effort to enter 
the Cabinets of the Governments in Bel- 
gium, Holland, France, and Italy, from 
which they have been excluded for many 
years. I urge that our officials in Europe 
pay the most careful attention to this 
dangerous new Communist attempt to 
break up the North Atlantic alliance, and 
I ask unanimous consent that an article 
appearing in the New York Times of 
January 18, 1954, which describes this 
Communist plan, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EUROPE Revs SEEK Tre ro Soctartsts—Broap 
Drive Pressep To Ger CABINET ROLES IN 
WEzST— DUTCH Party CHIEF IN BID 
THE HAGUE, THE NETHERLANDS, January 

17.—The Communist parties of Western Eu- 

rope are launching a popular-front move- 
ment proposing unity of action with the 

Soctalists. 

The latest in a rapidly developing series 
of appeals for common action has been 
launched here by Paul de Groot, general 
secretary of the Netherlands Communist 
Party. At the close of a meeting of party 
leaders, he called for a broad basis for a 
new government, the unity of action of So- 
clalists and Communists, as the nucleus for 
national cooperation with all others pre- 


pared for it. 


Reporting his speech, the party newspaper, 
De Waarheid (the Truth), carried the ban- 
ner headline, unity of action of Socialists 
and Communists. 

The Communist call here is anything but 
an isolated measure. In France, Italy, and 
Belgium the Communist Parties are making 
similar appeais—recalling the fact that be- 
tween the two World Wars and immediately 
after the second one the Communists were 
taken into the governments of three West- 
ern European nations. 

FAILURE OF FRENCH MOVE 

The Communists made an unsuccessful 
attempt to promote a coalition with the 
Socialists during the drawn-out French 
presidential elections last month. The can- 
didate both parties supported was Marcel 
Naegelin, a Socialist, who was defeated. In 
the subsequent voting for a president 
(speaker) of the French National Assembly, 
the Communists backed the winner, André 
Le Troquer. Some observers in France saw 
in this achievement the confirmation of a 
new tactic. 

The Paris newspaper Le Monde, which 
commented, “The Communists have re- 
turned to-and are admitted in the political, 
parliamentary and electoral game,” spoke of 
the sketch of a cartel of the left or a popu- 
lar front on the political level. 

On Thursday the Belgian Communist 
newspaper Le Drapeau Rouge (the Red Plag) 
reported the declaration made by the French 
Communist Party as it prepared to support 
M. Le Troquer: “The Communists intend to 
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show—once again—their desire to struggle 
with all their strength for the triumph of a 
policy of unity of action with the Socialist 
workers.” 

NEW MAJORITY FORESEEN 

An editorial in the Brussels newspaper em- 
phasized the new tactics and said the elec- 
tion of the assembly president showed that 
a new majority was possible and “would be 
all the more [possible] in the event of con- 
tinued Socialist-Communist collaboration.” 

Le Drapeau Rouge suggested that in Italy 
also there now was a hardening or regroup- 
ing of all the popular forces desiring progress 
and peace. On Wednesday the Italian Com- 
munist leader, Palmiro Togliatti, told Pre- 
mier-designate Amintore Fanfani that all 
parties willing to share the responsibility of 
government, including the Communist, 
should be In the pending cabinet, 

The fact that the Communists are press- 
ing for a common stand with their Socialist 
rivals will not suffice, of itself, to persuade 
the latter, and the labor elements of the reli- 
gious parties, to embrace the Communists. 
By and large the Socialists of Western Eu- 
rope are firmly anti-Communist, but here 
and there the Communists have been able to 
detach a Socialist member of parliament from 
adherence to his party's doctrines. 

In the field of foreign policy, and espe- 
cially on the question of the European army, 
which would unite the national armies of 
France, Italy, West Germany, and the Bene- 
lux countries, the Communist appeal appar- 
ently will not always fall on deaf ears. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, an editorial entitled “Seaway 
Clears Senate,” appearing in the Janu- 
ary 24, 1954, edition of the New York 
Times, contains many provocative ob- 
servations regarding Senate bill 2150, 
which was passed by the Senate last 
Wednesday. The editorial would seem 
to merit reflection by the Congress at 
this time, and thus I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEAWAY CLEARS SENATE 


The Great Lakes are often compared to a 
bottle, the rapids-strewn section of the St. 
Lawrence River to the neck. For 60 years 
American and Canadian officials have been 
urging construction of a St. Lawrence sea- 
way to open the bottleneck and bring ocean- 
going shipping directly into the Great Lakes. 
Every United States administration since 
Harding’s has urged Congress to approve it. 
But the seaway and related plans for power 
projects have been blocked by powerful in- 
terests, including eastern and southern rail- 
roads, coastal port interests, and coal and 
power companies which fear cheap competi- 
tion. 

Last year, in view of the American opposi- 
tion, Canada proposed to build the seaway 
alone and the power project in conjunction 
with New York State. New York, for its part, 
was willing, and the prospect was that Fed- 
eral power authorities would clear the proj- 
ect. Last spring Ottawa completed plans to 
construct an all-Canadian seaway, 
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Thus, when Congress reconvened 3 weeks 
ago the question was not whether there 
should be a St. Lawrence seaway but only 
Whether the United States should take part 
in building it. The administration pressed 
hard for congressional consent. President 
Eisenhower intervened personally with a 
number of Senators—for example, he had 

M. DRESEN, of Illinois, a leading 
Seaway opponent, to a private White House 
breakfast and talked seaway to him for 2 
hours. Admiral Arthur Radford, Chairman 
Of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, wrote a letter to 
Homer Fencuson, chairman of the Republi- 
Can Senate policy committee, reaffirming 
what the Nation's strategists have long 
Said—that the seaway would be vital to 
United States defense. Administration 
Spokesmen buttonholed key Senators and 
urged them to support the seaway. 

ADMINISTRATION ARGUMENT 


The administration’s main argument was 
that Canada was going to build the seaway 
anyway and American industry was going to 
Use it, so the United States should get in on 
it from the beginning. It was pointed out 
that if thé United States assumed a share of 
the construction, we could have a voice in 
the operation and administration of the 
Seaway—including the vital question of tolls. 
Finally, it was noted that with the power 
Project already divorced from the seaway, the 
United States share of the cost would be only 
$105 million, and that the project would be 
Self-liquidating, ' 

Last Wednesday the arguments bore fruit. 
After 2 days of debate, the Senate approved 
United States participation in the seaway 
Project by a majority of 51 to 33. The divi- 
Sion was bipartisan—25 Republicans, 25 
Democrats and 1 Independent were in favor, 
15 Republicans and 18 Democrats opposed. 

The bill authorizes the creation of a St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
Which would (1) construct a part of the 
locks, canals, and channels on the United 
States side of the border; (2) operate and 
Maintain this section in cooperation with a 
Canadian seaway authority; (3) negotiate 
Agreements with the Canadian authority on 
tolis and the division of revenues. The bill 
Specifies that if the American and Canadian 
Buthorities do not reach agreements on tolls, 
the American Corporation may fix rates uni- 
laterally for the United States section of the 
Seaway. 

The bill must now get House approval and 
the prospect is for another battle there. 
Meanwhile, the Canadians are not entirely 
happy about the situation. Some Ottawa 
Officials feel that if the United States is go- 
ing to participate in the seaway, it should 
&ssume & more equitable share of the costs. 
These officials point out that Canada is spend- 
ing considerably more money than the 
amount authorized by the Senate bill. The 
Canadians are also concerned about the 
Clause in the bill which gives the United 
States the right to fix toll rates unilaterally. 

Despite the resentment, however, the pros- 
pect is that, if the House approves the seaway 
bill, Canada will accept United States par- 
ticipation—if only for the sake of Canadian- 
American relations. 


The Bricker Amendment 
‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Rrcorp a very fine 

article written by Mr. Irving Brant and 

published in today’s Washington Post. 

Mr. Brant is now working on the fifth 

and final volume of his distinguished bi- 

ography of James Madison. With that 
background, looking back into the great 
history of this country, he has written 
this fine article entitled “Despised Con- 
federation Was Stronger on Treaties 

Than BrickER Would Leave United 

States.” r 
I ask unanimous consent that the 

article be printed in the Appendix of 

the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: - 

DESPISED CONFEDERATION Was STRONGER ON 
TREATIES THAN BRICKER WOULD LEAVE 
UNITED STATES 

(By Irving Brant) 

It has been said many times in opposition 
to the Bricker amendment, that it would re- 
duce the treaty-making power of the United 
States to the level of the despised Articles of 
Confederation. That is a slander on the Ar- 
ticles. The treaty-making power before 1789 
was as strong as it is today, and infinitely 
stronger than it will be if Congress and 36 
State legislatures go berserk and plant the 
Ohio Senator's proposition in our Consti- 
tution, 

In fact, one may safely go further and as- 
sert that the treaty power was more sweeping 
under the Articles of Confederation than it 
is today under the Constitution. In theo- 
retical scope, it was the same. But treaties 
were easier to make under the Confedera- 
tion and easier to ratify. There were lighter 
safeguards against their overstepping the 
bounds set upon the treaty power by the un- 
written law of nations (international law). 

The ineffectiveness of American treaties 
under the Articles of Confederation was not 
due to narrow scope or lack of legal validity. 
It was due to the absence of a Federal judi- 
ciary capable of enforcing them, and to the 
financial weakness of the old Continental 
Congress. The Federal Government lacked 
the legal machinery and the physical power 
needed to prevent the violation of treaties 
by lawbreaking States and individuals, vio- 
lations so serious and persistent that they 
kept the Nation under the threat of war for 
a dozen years. 

Let us take up the assertions made above, 


not as 20th century conjectures, but on the 


basis of 18th century evidence. What about 
the comparative ease of making and ratify- 
ing treaties under the two forms of govern- 
ment? 

In the Virginia convention of 1788, fear 
Was expressed that if the new Constitution 
were adopted, navigation of the Mississippi 
would be surrendered to Spain by treaty. 
James Madison replied that there was more 
danger of it under the Confederation. The 
new system would require the consent of the 
President and two-thirds of the Senate, “two 
distinct and independent branches.” The 
old sysem required the consent of two-thirds 
of the State delegations in Congress, but it 
is but one body. 

He could have added that in the Con- 
federation Congress it was possible for a 
minority of the Members present to exer- 
cise the treaty power. If each State had 3 
delegates (2 to 7 were allowed), 9 delega- 
tions might approve the treaty by 2-to-1 
votes whole 4 voted solidly against it. That 
would put Congress 18 to 21 against the 
treaty, but the 18 would win. 

In addition, it was the custom during 
the Revolution for Congress to promise, in 
advance, that it would ratify any treaty 
signed by its Commissioners or Ministers. 
A formal pledge to do so was written into 


-of treaty.” 
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the letters of credence they presented to 
European governments. Imagine our Sena- 
tors doing that for our President. * * * 

Consider, now, the relative restraints on 
abuse of the treaty power, under the Con- 
federation and under the Constitution. 

Supporters of the new charter contended, 
in 1788, that under both old and new gov- 
ernments the breadth of the treaty power 
was governed by the law of nations and coin- 
cided with that possessed by the King of 
Great Britain. The power of the Confed- 
eration Congress and the British King, said 
George Nicholas in the Virginia convention, 
“were on the same foundation,” and under 
the new Constitution the President and Sen- 
ate have the same power. 

This power was not completely unlimited 
in scope, Said Madison in those same 
debates: 

“Neither the old Confederation nor the 
new Constitution involves a right to give 
up the navigation of the Mississippi. .It is 
repugnant to the law of nations, I have 
always thought and said so.“ 

He meant, he explained, that although 
such a sacrifice could be made in the emer- 
gency of war, under compulsion to save 
the Nation it could not be done as a mere 
voluntary treaty action for the regulation 
of commerce. The King of Great Britain 
could make treaties of peace without the 
consent of Parliament, but “he has no power 
of dismembering the Empire, or alienating 
any part of it.” i 

The point to note in this is that the 
power of President and the Senate was not 
regarded as equal to that of the King and 
Parliament, but to that of the King alone. 
To alienate territory, the treaty power of 
the King must be supplemented by the leg- 
islative power of Parliament. But the Con- 
gress of the Confederation, as far as treaties 
were concerned, was King and Parliament 
rolled into one. It furnished, within itself, 
the only constitutional check upon the pro- 
priety of its own actions, 

Next, what about the comparative scope 
and binding power of treaties under the 
Constitution and under the Articles of Con- 
federation? 

Section 2 of the Bricker amendment reads: 
“A treaty shall become effective as internal 
law in the United States only through legis- 
lation which would be valid in the absence 
Should that go into the Consti- 
tution, no treaty would be enforceable with- 
in the United States unless supplemented 
by independent acts of Congress. No treaty 
could be enforced within the country, even 
by an act of Congress, unless its subject 
matter was found to be embraced by some 
enumerated power other than the treaty 
power itself, which today has no such limi- 
tation. Should no such power be found, 
the constitutional declaration that treaties 
are part of the supreme law of the land 
would be nullified unless 48 State legisla- 
tures should make the treaty effective by 
passing 48 separate laws for its enforcement. 

Were the Articles of Confederation as 
weak, in regard to treaties, as the Constitu- 
tion would be made by the Bricker amend- 
ment? Thomas Jefferson did not think so, 
The Articles of Confederation gave Congress 
no power to regulate commerce. But sup- 
pose commercial treaties were in negotia- 
tion. 

“The moment these treaties are con- 
cluded,” Jefferson wrote to James Monroe 
on June 15, 1785, “the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress over the commerce of the States 
springs into existence, and that of the par- 
ticular States is superseded so far as the 
articles of the treaty may have taken up 
the subject.” 

Madison made a similar statement to the 
Virginia Legislature in that same year, while 
advocating a grant of power to Congress to 
regulate commerce. Whatever hazard there 
might be in it, he told the timorous minority, 
that hazard already existed, because the 
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“power of treaties involves the danger, if 
any.” He won his point. 

Virginia, as a result, called the Annapolis 
Convention which led to the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787. Had that legislature been 
made up of Brickers, Madison's argument 
would have so frightened them that there 
would have been no new Constitution. 

Thus, Jefferson and Madison saw the same 
broad scope of treaty power, in the Confed- 
eration, that the Supreme Court found in the 
Constitution in 1916 when it upheld the 
Migratory Bird Treaty with Canada—a treaty 
which would get the meat ax under the 
Bricker amendment. 

What about the binding force of treaties 
under the Confederation? Were they part 
of the supreme law? The old Congress 
though so. 

‘Treaties, it declared in a resolution adopted 
March 21, 1787, “become in virtue of the 
Confederation part of the Iaw of the land 
and are not only independent of the will and 
power of such [state] legislatures but also 
binding and obligatory on them.” 

Treaties, Madison told the Virginia con- 
vention, “must be the law of the land: they 
are so in every country.” George Nicholas, 
one of the ablest lawyers in Virginia, rein- 
forced him. The supremacy declaration was 
needed, not to alter the status of treaties, 
but to clarify it: 

“Have we not seen, in America, that trea- 
ties were violated, though they are, in all 
countries, considered as the supreme law of 
the land? Was it not, therefore, necessary to 
declare in explicit terms that they should be 
so here?” 

John Jay, at that time Foreign Secretary 
and later Chief Justice of the United States, 
went even further. Some opponents of the 
new Constitution, he wrote in the Federal- 
ist, No. 64, were adverse to treaties “being the 
supreme laws of the land“ ahd wished them 
to be “repealable at pleasure.” That, said, 

was a new error, “peculiar to this 
country.” 

Treaties were to be made by two parties, 
and the consent of both was needed to alter 
or cancel them: 

“The proposed Constitution, therefore, has 
not in the least extended the obligation of 
treaties. They are just as binding, and just 
as far beyond the lawful reach of legislative 
acts now, as they will be at any future period, 
or under any form of government.” 

Jay did not mean that the Congress, either 
old or new, lacked the actual legal authority 
to abrogate a treaty unilaterally, but that 
such a course would violate international law 
and produce its own punishment. 

“It would be impossible to find a nation 
who would make any bargain with us which 
should be binding on them absolutely, but 
on us only so long as we may think proper 
to be bound by it.” 

That is the exact condition to which the 
Bricker amendment would reduce the United 
States. By hampering the President in the 
negotiation of treaties and executive agree- 
ments; by creating doubts and uncertainties 
as to their legality; by opening the way to 
unilateral nullification through the repeal of 
enforcement laws, these new restrictions 
would have much the same effect that was 
produced in the 1780’s by the absence of a 
Federal judiciary, 

Imagine what would happen if, after rati- 
fication of a treaty, every clause of it required 
special legislation to make it valid as internal 
law. A difference of opinion between House 
and Senate, over the legality or advisability 
of a single provision, would be likely to 
destroy the balance between the contracting 
nations and lead to abrogation of the entire 
treaty. The later repeal of one sentence in 
the enforcement law, under pressure of 
selfish lobbyists, would have the same effect. 
So would an adverse court decision, made 
compulsory by the narrowing of constitu- 
tional power by those fatal words, only 
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through legislation which would be valid in 
the absence of treaty. 

What President could offer assurance to 
foreign governments, in advance, that this 
result or worse would not follow, even after a 
treaty was ratified by the Senate? Parity in 
power of negotiation is vital to Executive 
authority. This is already diminished by 
our present method of ratification, requiring 
a two-thirds majority in the Senate. The 
Bricker amendment would destroy it utterly, 
reducing the President to a congressional 
errand boy who could not even perform his 
errand. 

That would be something new in our his- 
tory, but the results would duplicate the one 
ignoble feature of a past which in general 
invites noshame. American Ministers at the 
court of London were spurned for years, after 
the War of the Revolution, in their efforts to 
negotiate a commercial treaty with England. 
France, then our military ally, shied away 
from commercial commitments. Why make 
treaties with a government which had not 
the power to keep its promises? 

Even after the new Constitution and the 
Supreme Court provided the power needed to 
maintain treaty obligations, European courts 
looked askance at the subordination of the 
American Government to forces outside itself, 
“When one treats with the United States,” 
wrote French Minister Turreau in 1809, “It 
is with the people that one does the treating, 
and it is the people whom it is necessary to 
tie so strongly by engagements that it is not 
possible for them to break them without 
injuring their own interests.“ 

The man to whom that was written, For- 
eign Minister Champagny, passed along some 
advice to the American Minister in Paris. 
“A state,” he wrote to John Armstrong, “may 
give itself to another, may destroy the act of 
its independence, may change its sovereign; 
but the rights of sovereignty and indivisible 
and unalienable; none can give up any part 
of them.” 

Both of those observations apply re- 
markably to the Bricker amendment. When 
foreign nations treat with the United States 
today, they still have to treat with the 
people. No treaty can be made, no executive 
agreement can be entered into (unless secret 
and informal, without the force of law), 
if the people disapprove of it. If that fact 
weakens the United States in negotiation, 
it also reduces the Bricker amendment to 
the level of childish fears. The clause 
which provides for congressional regulation 
of executive agreements cannot be made to 
cover secret, informal ones—the only ones 
that are beyond the controlling force of 
the public opinion. 

But what about that sovereignty which, 
under the law of nations, is indivisible and 
unalienable, but which may be modified by 
our written Constitution? Senator Bricker 
is asking that it be divided and alienated— 
split up among the legislatures of 48 States 
and, insofar as that process extends, totally 
destroyed. 

In calling for this action, Bricker does 
not seek to safeguard a power reserved to 
the several States—a power which properly 
belongs to them under the 10th amendment. 
He seeks to give them a power they have 
never possessed, are not entitled to and can- 
not usefully exercise. There has never been 
a time in American history when individual 
States possessed any authority in the realm 
of treaty making. 

As Rufus King remarked during the draft- 
ing of the Constitution, the individual 
States were deaf and dumb, for they could 
neither listen to nor speak to any foreign 
power. The Bricker amendment would leave 
them still deaf and dumb, but with each 
one of them holding a separate veto over 
the whole Federal Government and over the 
legislatures of the other 47 States. 

The Bricker amendment is no return to 
ancient principles, good or bad. It is as 
alien to the Articles of Confederation as 
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it is to the Constitution. But it would 
return the United States to a status of 
weakness in foreign relations which even 
in the earliest days of the Nation was con- 
trary to its principles. 

Probably there is no danger that the 
Bricker amendment will be written into the 
Constitution. After all, it would require too 
many of the American people to go crazy 
and stay that way too long. The really 
appalling thing is that such a monstrosity 
can claim the serious attention, even for 
a moment, of what used to be called the 
greatest deliberative body in the world. 


Inequities of Present Social-Security Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES O. EASTLAND 


Or MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a very inter- 
esting column entitled “Watching Wash- 
ington,” written by Deane and David 
Heller, and published in the Horological 
magazine, which is the official magazine 
of the Horological Institute of America, 
This column deals with House bill 1312, 
which is now pending in the House of 
Representatives, and which was intro- 
duced by Hon. Jonx BELL WILLIAMS, a 
Representative in Congress from the 
Fourth District of Mississippi. Mr. 
WILLIAus is one of the most distin- 
guished and influential Members of the 
House of Representatives, 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 

This month there is an Issue on Capitol 
Hill which vitally affects virtually every 
single person in the watch industry—be he 
the president of the biggest manufacturing 
company, an employee who works for wages, 
or a self-employed watchmaker running his 
own shop. That issue is social security. 

Today, we are going to devote this space to 
an exclusive interview with a Member of 
Congress, Representative Jonn BELL WiL- 
Lans, who has a bill pending before the 
House Ways and Means Committee (H. R. 
1312) which would eliminate one of the most 
frequently denounced inequities of our 
present soclal-security law—the $75 monthly 
celling on earnings. 

“Do you know.“ asks Congressman Wu 
LIAMS, “that if you are working after age 
65 and earn more than $75 a month, even 
though you may be in financial trouble and 
need the money to live, that you forfeit every 
single penny of your social security and 
cannot collect a thing even though you have 
been paying social-security taxes for dec- 
ades?" 

The present income limitation strikes 
particularly hard at members of an industry 
like the watch industry, some of whose mem- 
bers continue on the job long after age 65. 

Mr. Wurms has denounced the income 
limitation as virtually a fraud on many per- 
sons who have been compelled by their Gov- 
ernment to pay social-security taxes for 
years—and he can cite some heartbreaking 
cases to prove it. 

“The worst part about the present Income 
limitation,” says Congressman WILLiams, “is 
that it applies only to earnings, not to sav- 
ings, dividends, or other kinds of income. 
In other words, it hits hardest those who can 
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least afford it. If you have to keep on work- 
ing in order to make ends meet, the present 
Social-security law penalizes you still further 
and makes you give up the benefits you have 
Paid for. 

“Let me show you some of the letters I 
have received from oldsters all over the coun- 
try,” Mr. WIILxaxis told the writer. Here is 
& letter from a man 68 years old. His job 
is ‘slinging 100-pound sacks of feed 10 to 11 
hours a day, 514 days a week,’ in a plant 
near Dalton, Ohio. At his age, it is the only 
Work he can get. This man cannot afford 
to retire. He wrote me that because of high 
Prices and high taxes, he has never been able 
Put aside enough to do that. Because he 
makes more than $75 a month, he is ineligi- 
ble to collect a nickel from social security. 


Besides that, social-security taxes are still be 


8 deducted from his wages. At 68 years 

“Because of this law,” Representative WI. 
Liams says, “nearly half of the people who 
Are eligible by age and contributions to draw 
social security cannot afford to retire. Near- 
ly 2 million persons over 65, covered by the 
act, have found that social security is a grim 
joke to them. Instead of social security being 
a dream come true for them, it has become a 
nightmare.” 

Mr. Wurms’ bill would remove the pres- 
ent income limitation and allow everyone 
Who is covered by the act to receive their 
Social security when they reach 65 whether 
they are employed or not. 

You might be interested to know some- 
thing about Congressman Wurums. He 
hails from Mississippi's Fourth District, and, 
at 34, is a veteran fourth-term legislator, He 
Was first elected at 27, the youngest man 
from his State ever to go to Congress. He is 
& lawyer and was the sole survivor of a plane 
Crash in World War II that cost the lives of 
his four crewmates. He lost an arm in the 
Mishap, s 


Eisenhower's Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT GRISWOLD 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. President, in 
the Tuesday evening issue of the Wash- 
ington Star of January 26, 1954, there 
appeared an article by the columnist and 
Magazine publisher, David Lawrence, 
concerning the program and policies 
which President Eisenhower has submit- 
ted to the American people through his 
oe messages to Congress in recent 

ays. 

Because I feel this is a most thoughtful 
and constructive commentary, I com- 
Mend it to the consideration of the 
Members of the Senate and to the public 
generally. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Great New STIMULUS TO BUSINESS—EISEN- 
HOWER’s PROGRAM SEEN LEADING TO RE- 
BUILDING oF AMERICA AS PRELUDE TO LONG 
ERA or PROSPERITY 

(By David Lawrence) 

Little by little it will dawn on the Ameri- 
Can people that what has just been proposed 
by the President in various messages to Con- 
gress may, if adopted, usher in the greatest 
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era of business expansion and employment 
the United States has ever known. 

Nothing so dynamic from an economic 
viewpoint has ever been brought forth as 
the new program. This calls for a revision 
of tax laws and the proper use of govern- 
mental funds to encourage private lending. 
It could lead to the rebuilding of America— 
a replacement of obsolete equipment, a reno- 
vation. of buildings and homes on a scale 
not possible before. 

Whether the present readjustment in busi- 
ness, made necessary by the curtailment of 
defense spending, lasts a few weeks or a few 
months more, the important news now is 
what's coming after it. Congress has before 
it proposals which can lift the Nation to 
higher national income than it has ever 
had. 

The radical Democrats are already indicat- 
ing that they would like to sabotage the 
program—they perhaps fear it may redound 
to the political advantage of the administra- 
tion. But no better issue for debate could 
be developed for the people to test than the 
question of whether the creation of new 
jobs in America comes from merely reducing 
taxes to more and more individuals and 
ignoring the problems of business or from 
giving business the incentive to expand and 
thus create new jobs and at the same time 
granting moderate reductions in taxes to 
individuals. 

In a sense, the conflict of philosophy is 
the same as that experienced in the 1930's 
when the radical Democrats favored Gov- 
ernment spending for leaf-raking“ projects, 
whereas the opposing school of thought kept 
urging an impetus to the heavy-goods in- 
dustries where unemployment was largest. 

Today the radical Democrats are urging, 
for example, that the things proposed by 
the President for the stimulus of business 
expansion shall be ignored and that the tax 
exemption of lower-income groups be raised 
from $600 to $700. As the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, George Humphrey, said the other 
day, this would mean exemption from all tax 
payments of many millions of persons, and 
there certainly is an equitable principle in 
a democracy that every citizen should pay 
some taxes, however small. 

The raising of the exemption by $100 may 
cost the Treasury about $2 billion or more 
a year in revenue, and the radical Democrats 
are acting already as if they think it is better 
politics for them to sponsor that idea. But 
what they don’t realize perhaps is that, if 
they insist on such a proposal, it could 
wreck the whole program of job creation 
which incentives to business would foster. 

So, when Members of Congress line up to 
vote on specific items in the tax program, 
trose who go along with the demagogic idea 
of raising the exemptions and refusing to 
give business a stimulus will have to face 
the accusation at the polls that they were 
more interested in politics than in the sound 
business expansion which creates jobs. 

The Republican program includes many a 
vital stimulus to business. The far-reach- 
ing benefits of it can hardly be exaggerated. 
Thus, the proposal to remove some of the 
taxes on dividends is from a demagogic point 
of view merely “helping the rich.” But 
actually, it is a means of saving the whole 
system of private capitalism from the dis- 
integrating process which has been eating 
away at it since the 1930's. It is not the bene- 
fits of an estimated $300 million in tax re- 
duction to dividend recipients that's im- 
portant now, but the incentive hereafter to 
investors generally to buy equity shares in 
American enterprises for years to come, A 
continuously sound and attractive capital 
market in America—the leading Nation with 
a private capital system—has, paradoxically 
enough, been absent for 20 years. High 
taxes have prevented private capital from 
flowing into enterprises that needed them. 

There are plans also for modifying the so- 
called capital-gains tax so that property wil 
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be bought and sold in an active and natural 
market, as it used to be before the days of 
high taxes. 

Perhaps the most striking proposal of all, 
however, is the one that would allow deduc- 
tions each year to owners of buildings and 
equipment, The new plan would permit tax 
deductions for depreciation up to two-thirds 
of the value of a property in the first half of 
the life of the building or equipment. This 
provides a needed flexibility. It could mean 
an unparalleled stimulus to office-building 
construction and to the manufacture of me- 
chanical equipment of all kinds, Many a 
company could cut costs and perhaps prices 
if it had up-to-date equipment. When a 
company can finance this purchase out of its 
earnings the buying of new equipment is 
immediately encouraged. 

Then there is the proposed housing pro- 
gram through Government insurance of 
mortgages and financing of slum-clearance 
projects which the President has just out- 
lined to Congress. It could mean the addi- 
tion of many billions of dollars a year to 
business volume in America, with emphasis 
on jobs as well as on the expansion of heavy- 
goods industries. 

All these items are not just part of a plan 
to avoid depression. They go much further. 
They are designed to give America an era of 
unparalleled prosperity when military spend- 
ing in the future necessarily tapers off and 
the citizens are permitted—as they always 
used to be permitted—to spend their money 
for enterprises that create more jobs. 

This means not just jobs that disappear 
when a war crisis fades away but jobs that 
keep on increasing in number as the country 
grows and as capital for enterprises becomes 
more and more abundant. Should Congress 
adopt the proposals, the years 1955 and 1956 
will be the first to reveal the full effects of 
the expansion program of today. But its 
momentum will continue for decades to 
come. It's a substitute for Government 
spending—and the Interesting thing is that 
Britain, after applying the same formula a 
few months ago, is now rapidly increasing 
her tax receipts. 


Resolution Concerning Federal Tax on 
Gasoline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I addressed the sixth district meeting of 
the West Virginia Petroleum Association. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
herewith include a resolution which was 
adopted by the legislative committee of 
that organization during the meeting: 

Whereas highways of the country, includ- 
ing the streets and bridges, are by tradition 
and by law the property and responsibility 
of the States and subdivisions thereof; and 

Whereas taxation of motor fuel tradi- 
tionally has been relied upon by the States 
to produce a major part of the revenue neces- 
sary to construct and maintain their State 
highways and local roads, and the Federal 
Government, by its continued imposition of 
this levy, is usurping a tax field which should 
be reserved to the States; and 

Whereas the Federal Government imposed 
its automotive excise taxes as temporary 
emergency measures during the early 1930's, 
but has continued these taxes in effect ever 
since at increasing rates; and 
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Whereas the motorists of this country are 
now paying $5 billion a year in State and 
Federal motor vehicle and gasoline taxes, of 
which $2 billion is paid out annually for the 
Federal gasoline and automotive excise taxes; 
and 


Whereas the invasion of the field of gaso- 
line taxation by the Federal Government has 
made the total State and Federal tax on a 
gallon of gasoline equal to 36 percent of the 
retail price on a national average; and 

Whereas it has been recognized by the 
council of State governments and the Gov- 
ernors’ conference that this burden of Fed- 
eral gasoline and automotive taxes seriously 
impairs the aiblity of the States to carry out 
their highway programs: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the West Virginia Petro- 
leum Association urgently requests that the 
Federal Government retire immediately from 
the field of motor fuel taxation; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, to 
every Member of the West Virginia Delegation 
in Congress, to the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the United States 
House of Representatives, and to the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the United 
States Senate, and that the Governor of 
West Virginia is urged to advise all Members 
of the West Virginia Delegation in Congress 
of the importance of this matter, and to send 
a suitable representative of the State to 
Washington at the appropriate time to ap- 
pear before the appropriate committees of 
Congress for the purpose of urging that the 
Federal tax on motor fuel be eliminated. 

OCTOBER 21, 1953. 


Foreign Handouts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there are many people who are inquiring 
why it is that the American taxpayers 
cannot receive a further reduction in 
taxes. One of the chief reasons that tax 
reduction has been resisted is because 
there are many persons in public life 
who prefer to spend our taxpayers’ 
money in other countries rather to take 
care of our people at home. 


I call attention to a survey made by 
Paul O. Peters, editor of the News Bul- 
letin, with reference to our foreign 
handouts. Just so long as this type of 
giveaway racket is carried on by our 
internationalists the greater will be the 
difficulty in lifting the tax burden from 
the shoulders of our overtaxed people. 


Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting in the RECORD 
the above-mentioned survey: 

Ner GRANTS AND CREDITS ro FOREIGN Gov- 
ERNMENTS AND INTERNATIONAL GROUPS IN 
Postwar PERIOD From JuLx 1, 1945, ro 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1953. REACHED TOTAL oF 
$43,076,000,000, WITH $10 BILLION ALREADY 
APPROPRIATED BUT AS YET UNSPENT 


In a report prepared by the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics in the Department of Com- 
merce covering foreign grants and credits 
by the United States Government in the 
postwar period from July 1, 1945, through 
September 30, 1953, it is shown that the total 
net foreign aid amounted to 843,076,000,000. 
However, this report did not explain that as 
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of September 30, 1953, the unexpended bal- 
ances available to the Operations 
Administration totaled more than $10 billion 
more which will be poured down the inter- 
national rat holes that have already soaked 
up more than 843 billion. 

A careful inspection of the recent report 
indicates that American dollars have been 
poured into 43 countries besides Canada, the 
American republics and the international 
organizations to which the United States 
contributes. 

In the table following, a partial list of 
countries receiving aid via grants and credits 
is shown: 


à 
2 
Big 
x 


$990, 000, 000 

738, 000, 000 

6, 800, 000, 000 

281, 000, 000 

87, 000, 000 

4. 929, 000, 000 

3, 745, 000, 000 

1, 188, 000. 000 

32, 000, 000 

146, 000, 000 

559, 000, 000 

063, 000, 000 

295, 000, 000 

49, 000, 000 

54, 000, 000 

108, 000, 000 

44, 000, 000 

616, 000, 000 

Other western Europe 651, 000, 000 

Czechoslovakia 188, 000, 000 

jE Vs SRS EERE CEP eae 435, 000, 000 

S E S SEN Ee 426, 000, 000 

Other Furope aaa Sin 91, 000, 000 
Near East and Asia: 

Da ft, PIU ee Roe ante a TOR 8, 000, 000 

PPV 53, 000, 000 

cc aces 249, 000, 000 

C 21, 000, 000 

Saudi Arabla =- > 15, 000, 000 

Other Near East A 91, 000, 000 

Asia and Pacific: 

Afghanistan 20, 000, 000 

BUS Sadana 17, 000, 000 

S Saas de ek wera 1, 009, 000, 000 

000, 000 

000, 000 

000, 000 

000, 000 

000, 000 

000, 000 

000, 000 

, 000, 000 

5, 000, 000 

4, 000, 000 

American Republics__-...... 770, 000, 000 

International organizations. 946, 000, 000 


Flood-Control Projects in the Lower 
Mississippi Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
much concerned about the future of 
flood-control projects in the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

In that connection, I recommend a 
careful reading of an address delivered 
by Col. C. T. Tench, district engineer, 
stationed in New Orleans, before the 
second annual Louisiana Associated 
General Contractor’s conference. The 
subject of his address was titled “Work 
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of the Corps of Engineers in the lower 
Mississippi Valley.” The theme of his 
discussion was the fact that the Corps 
of Engineers in New Orleans is at the 
crossroads, as far as its program of flood 
control is concerned. 

Colonel Tench, is a professional engi- 
neer, and a good one. He was speaking 
in terms of constructions and results in 
the past and the prospects for the future. 
The prospects for the future will be 
bright in proportion to the funds made 
available. The Corps of Engineers has 
no control over this aspect of the pro- 
gram, and future prospects depend on 
the action of the Congress, 

In the light of the recent budget sub- 
mitted to Congress, Colonel Tench could 
not possibly have imagined how right he 
was when he said that we are at the 
crossroads, as far as the future program 
of flood control, water uses, and related 
projects in the lower Mississippi and its 
tributaries is concerned. 

I personally do not see how anyone 
can dispute the fact that the item in the 
budget just submitted to Congress, flood 
control, Mississippi River and tribu- 
taries, indicates a backward instead of 
a forward movement. Compare the ac- 
tual figures for the fiscal years 1951, 1952, 
1953, and 1954, and the estimated budget 
figure for fiscal year 1955, and remember 
that comparison proves. 

The address follows: 

Work or THE Corps or ENGINEERS IN THS 
LOWER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


(By Col. C. T. Tench) 


The second annual Louisiana Associated 
General Contractor's conference is holding 
its sessions at a time when the Corps of 
Engineers in New Orleans is at the crossroads 
as far as its program of flood control is con- 
cerned. This should be a good time to dis- 
cuss that program—and Its state of comple- 
tion and incompletion. 

I am glad to be your visitor today—to 
mention briefly what we have done in the 
Lower Mississippi Valley in the past—and 
what we expect in the future. 

I mentioned a “state of completion.” I 
think we can say that our project—the flood 
control plan that was brought into existence 
by the passage of the act of 1928—following 
the disastrous flood of the year before—is 
rapidly nearing completion. The major 
floodways have now been largely completed; 
the dredging that was necessary to create the 
cutoffs is finished; and levees are approach- 
ing project dimensions. There remain a lot 
of odds and ends to do, but, for the most 
part, the so-called Master Plan is largely in 
the record books. 

A lot has been done since 1928. Countless 
tons of dirt have been moved from the Mis- 
sissippi River and from its tributaries; and 
countless tons have been placed in the levees 
along the main line and in the floodway 
area. Untold amounts of steel and concrete 
have been placed in structures that control 
flows in times of excess or that move navi- 
gation through the flood-control structures. 
You have had a big part to play in that 
work. I might add that you have had an 
increasingly big part. 

TIME A BIG FACTOR 


It is interesting to note that in the early 
days of full Federal flood control, most of 
the work was done by hired labor and Gov- 
ernment plant. That was due largely to the 
fact that organized flood control was pretty 
much a new business and there weren't many 
contractors equipped to take on the large 
amount of work that had to be accomplished 
just as soon as it was humanly possible to 
do so, Time was then, as it is now, the big 
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factor in this kind of work. It was and is 
& big factor because human life weighs 
heayily in the scale of economic justification, 
and this work was being done to save the 
lives and property of the people who live 
behind the levees in the Lower Mississippi 
Valley. 
As the years went by, however, the con- 
took over more and more of this 
Work. More and more were acquiring the 
necessary equipment and placing themselves 
in position to make competitive bids. That 
nd has been most pronounced and today 
there is scarcely any work we do for which 
We cannot receive a number of bids in re- 
Sponse to our advertisement. Today, you 
are doing the dredging, the embankment 
Work, and you are building the structures— 
vou are on a large part of the work 
Of flood control in the valley. 

I am very happy to say that we have been 
Tecelving excellent bids from your members, 
That is very important to us, today and al- 
Ways. The corps continues to be extremely 
€conomy-minded, and we are trying to make 
dur dollars go just as far as possible. We 
Want all the competition that we can pos- 
Sibly get, 

At the present time in the New Orleans 
istrict, we have 62 construction contracts in 
force. That covers, of course, work along 
the Mississippi River from its mouth to An- 
Sola, the Atchafalaya River and Basin, the 
Intracoastal Waterway, and the Red River as 
Tar as Fulton, Ark., as well as on some of 
the tributaries of the Red in that territory. 

Ween now and the end of this fiscal year, 
which is June 30, 1954, we expect to let about 

more contracts. These will cover embank- 
ment work, revetment work, dredging and 
Some concrete structures. Let's take a look 
first at the work in progress: 


FOCUS CHANGED 


The virtual completion of the Morganza 
‘way control structure changes for the 
first time in quite a number of years the 
focal point of our work in the New Orleans 
district, At the present time, the weir struc- 
ture is complete and the Texas & Pacific and 
Louisiana & Arkansas railroads have been 
routed over it. The embankment work on 
Loulsiana Highway No. 30 is under contract 
and will be completed early next spring. The 
Paving contract for the approaches will be 
Completed early next summer. When this 
nas been accomplished, the floodway struc- 
ture will then be complete except for about 
5 miles of power-line relocation which we 
expect to advertise in about 2 months. 

However, additional work remains to be 
done as far as the Atchafalaya Basin Flood- 
Way System is concerned. 

Due to the fact that the foundations in the 
Atchafalaya Basin are very poor, it has been 
necessary to construct the guide levees in 
several lifts. As a result of this, a number of 
these levees are still not up to grade, and 
Work of enlarging them will have to be con- 
tinued for some time to come. Also, the 
Work of relocating the NOT&M Railroad over 
the floodway continues under reimbursable 
agreement with the rallroad. 

One other important piece of work re- 
Mains to be done before the floodway system 
Can be used without inconvience to the resi- 
dents at the lower end—that is the comple- 
tion of what we call the “Flood Control 
Works Below Morgan City.“ This work, 
Which will prevent water from the floodway 
When it is in operation from backing into 
Morgan City, and other points to the east- 
Ward along the Intracoastal Waterway, con- 
sists mainly of a series of levees, pumping 
Plants, and a navigation lock at Bayou 
Boeuf. 

BAYOU BOEUF LOCK 

Bayou Boeuf lock is being constructed on 

the extension of the East Atchafalaya Basin 
n Levee near Morgan City, at a point 
Where it crosses Bayou Boeuf. This lock con- 
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sists of two reinforced concrete gate bays 
equipped with steel sector connected 
by an earth chamber having a timber guide 
wall on one side. It is necessary to provide 
a navigation connection through the levee 
extension required to protect the areas and 
communities east of Morgan City when the 
floodway is in use. The lock should be com- 
pleted next spring, and the closure of Bayou 
Boeuf will be started about the end of this 
year. 

The completion of Bayou Boeuf lock and 
closure will mean that the Morganza Flood- 
way is ready for partial use and, together 
with Bonnet Carre Floodway, located just 
above the city of New Orleans, it can be 
operated to prevent flood damages in this 
section of the Mississippi Valley. 

The imminent completion of these works 
is the thing that has shifted the horizon 
of the Corps of Engineers to other. things. 

Some of these other things are already 
underway like the Texarkana Dam and 
Reservoir. This is an earth dam with a 
concrete spillway and two 20-foot diameter 
outlets, with gates, designed to retain the 
floodwaters of Sulphur River and to serve 
as a water supply for the city of Texarkana. 
Work was started on this structure in 1948 
and the dam is scheduled for completion by 
the end of 1954. The entire project, which 
will cost an overall total of $33 million, will 
be completed approximately 2 years later. 

This is one of the dams that is being 
constructed under the so-called Red River 
Below Denison Dam program. When this 
program is completed, it will be possible to 
retain the fioodwaters of the major tribu- 
taries until such time as the main stream 
is able to take care of them. This same 
program of dam construction is continuing 
in the upper Mississippi Valley, and as 
time goes on, is lending more and more 
assistance, not only in times of high water, 
but in furnishing water in times of drought. 


PONTCHARTRAIN PROJECT 


Here at New Orleans, the Corps of Engi- 
neers is devoting considerable attention to 
the Lake Pontchartrain project. At the 
present time, an embankment has been con- 
structed along the lakeshore in Jefferson 
Parish affording 8-feet protection to the 
residents against a repetition of the hurri- 
cane tide that inundated the area several 
years ago. There is a contract presently in 
effect and approximately 20 percent com- 
plete to raise that levee to 10 feet and to 
increase its cross section. 

Listed among New Orleans“ completed 
projects is Dumaine Street floodwall. This 
structure which averages 10 feet in height 
was designed as a secondary line of defense 
to protect against the possibility of inunda- 
tion of the city of New Orleans should the 
bank in front of it fall during a period of 
high water. This bank has been the source 
of some trepidation for the past 50 years 
and a failure is within the realm of pos- 
sibility. The present structure which offers 
the minimum of obstruction to the historical 
vista extends approximately from Toulouse 
Street to Barracks Street and was com- 
pleted at a cost of $652,000. 

One other project that is of considerable 
importance to the city of New Orleans is 
the Algiers lock. This is a navigation project 
and is designed to relieve the tremendous 
demand on Harvey lock brought about as 
a result of increase in business on the Intra- 
coastal Waterway. This project consists of 
a concrete structure with a 9-mile leveed 
navigation canal, 2 pumping stations, 1 
highway bridge, 1 highway tunnel, and 1 
railroad bridge. Work was started in 1947 
and, when completed, will cost a total of 
approximately $15 million. There is a 
temporary holdup in construction of the 
canal while negotiations are in effect with 
the railroad, but the entire project is sched- 


uled for completion approximately 18 months 


after these negotiations have been completed. 
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THE FUTURE 

And now let's take a look at the immedi- 
ate future: At Bayou Boeuf Lock we will ad- 
vertise construction of the approach channels 
consisting of 1,500,000 cubic yards about the 
Ist of January. Bids for the construction of 
the Wax Lake east drainage structure in that 
vicinity will be received on November 24. 
Early next year we expect to advertise for the 
construction of Yokely pumping station to 
house equipment already purchased. This 
station will be set on a pile foundation and 
will involve 15,000 cubic yards of earthwork 
and 700 yards of concrete. 

On the Algiers lock job the highway de- 
partment will receive bids on the highway 
No. 31 tunnel crossing on December 16 and 
the railroad bridge, with its approaches, will 
be advertised shortly after the negotiations 
now in progress are completed. 

On Mississippi River levees, in December 
130,000 yards of earthwork will be advertised 
to cover the job at Point Michel. Early next 
spring 40,000 additional yards will be adver- 
tised for the Norco levee setback. 

Continuing on other levee work, early in 
December we will advertise 300,000 cubic 
yards of hydraulic dredging in connection 
with the slide repairs at Little Bayou Sorrel. 

On Red River we have 500 feet of standard 
board revetment upon which bids will be 
received on November 18. A larger board re- 
vetment job of some 4,000 feet will be adver- 
tised in December. 

On December 3 we will receive bids for 9 
miles of maintenance dredging on the Cal- 
casieu River involving some 2½ million cubic 
yards. After this is completed another 514 
million cubic yards will be advertised at a 
location approximately 14 miles above the 
first one. 

At Algiers Lock bids will be received on 
November 25 for relocation of the road to 
Alvin Callender Airport and will include 
6,200 yards of; base course, 36,000 yards of 
excavation, 1,680 feet of concrete piling, 570 
feet of culvert, and 80,800 pounds of miscel- 
laneous steel for a bridge. 

In the Morganza floodway we will have 5 
miles of powerline relocation ready for ad- 
vertisement in about 2 months. 

Down at the mouth of the river we expect 
to advertise for an additional 17,300 tons of 
stone about the end of November in connec- 
tion with repairs to the east jetty of South- 
west Pass. Repairs to the West Headland 
Dike will be advertised in about a week and 
will involve some 2,800 lineal feet of piling, 
240 cords of brush, and 3,600 tons of stone. 

At Texarkana Dam the St. Louis South- 
western Railroad relocation job will involve 
2½ million cubic yards of embankment, 780 
acres of clearing, 132,000 yards of riprap, and 
44,000 yards of filter blanket, 17 drainage 
structures, box culverts and pipes, sodding, 
subballast, wire fencing, and fertilizer. We 
will also advertise for 8 steel bridges involv- 
ing over a thousand tons of steel. 


OLD RIVER CLOSURE 


That completes the picture for the imme- 
diate future. There is a broader picture in 
which you are interested and about which 
you will hear a great deal in the future. I 
speak, of course, about the closure of Old 
River. We are conducting our studies on 
that subject with all possible dispatch and 
you may rest assured that no stone is being 
left unturned to give proper attention to 
this important feature. 

I spoke earlier of having arrived at the 
crossroads and about the shifting of our fo- 
cal point. The Old River problem is the next 
stop along the way towards solving the 
problem of flood control. This problem is, 
of necessity, a very expensive proposition 
and everything cannot be accomplished at 
once. It must be approached on a first- 
things-first basis. Congress hasn't in the 
past, and, undoubtedly, won't in the future 
furnish funds to do work today that can 
be put off safely until tomorrow, 


= 
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For that reason, in our first-things-first 
way, we have arrived at the Old River prob- 
lem. We have watched the situation de- 
velop for quite a number of years now, but, 
since no danger was imminent, it had to 
take a back seat to more important work. 
With the completion of these more im- 
portant things, we take a new direction at 
the crossroads, and the Old River problem 
moves into a place of top importance in the 
plans of the Corps of Engineers for flood 
control in the Lower Mississippi Valley. 

That's what I meant when I referred to 
the Corps of Engineers as being at the cross- 
roads from the standpoint of flood control. 
It may be that the corps is at the crossroads 
from a broader viewpoint since’ the close of 
hostilities in Korea may permit renewed em- 
phasis on a program of civil works. But 
whatever the future may bring, the Corps 
of Engineers, with its “organization-in-be- 


ing” is prepared to carry on either a program - 


of peacetime construction or an intensifica- 
tion of the military effort on short notice. 
It will carry on either program with its ex- 
isting division and district offices through- 
out the United States. This “organization- 
in-being” constitutes a unique asset to the 
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safety of our Nation in these uncertain 
times. The threat of atomic war makes it 
imperative that the construction which is 
the very heart of readiness to defend our- 
selves can be initiated and accomplished 
without delay. 

The Corps of Engineers has been perform- 
ing peacetime construction for the United 
States ever since the early days of the Na- 
tion. In this program, we have relied, more 
and more upon the contractors of the Na- 
tion. We rely upon them to carry out the 
civil works construction embodied in our 
plans and specifications; we are looking to 
them to furnish needed equipment quickly 
in high water or disaster and we know that 
the construction industry and the corps are 
ready and able to function as a team if war 
should come again. 

In the meantime, our organization-in-be- 
ing goes ahead with its peacetime mission— 
proud of being teamed with our incompa- 
rable American builders. It has been a pleas- 
ure to work with you in the past, and we 
look forward to many pleasant relations in 
the future—a future that should bring to 
completion and fruition, all of our plans to 
protect forever from the danger of floods the 
rich lands of this valley. 


Flood control, Mississippi River and tributaries 
{Appropriations by fiscal years] 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
. 1951 (actual) | 1952 (actual) 


‘onstruction: 
Main stem: 
Mississippi River levees 
Bank stabilization on 
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885 
88888 
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Atchafalaya River Basin. 
Lake Pontchartrain 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | ,Fiseal year 

1955 (budget 

1953 (actual) | 1954 (actual) | 7955 (bude 
$4,000,000 | $3,300,000 | 88, 022, 650 $353, 00 
17, 775, 000 22, 000, 000 18, 145, 000 18, 775, 000 
250, 000 225, 000 190, 000 200.000 
1,400,000] 1. 250. 000 1. 235, 000 571, 000 
6,912,000 | 4. 025, 000 0 0 
30, 367,000 | 30,800,000 | 23,192,350 | 20 300,00 
500, 000 500 000 2,375,000] 2.736, 000 
453, 000 0 522.500 205. 000 
200. 000 500. 000 437,000 |- 1089 000 
920.000 3.000, 000 2.884.000 2.097.000 
480,000 6.000, 0% . 4.194.180 908, 000 
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Randall Commission Ignores Crisis in 
Coal Resulting From Residual Fuel Oil 
Import Flood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 > 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy, headed by Inland 
Steel's Clarence B. Randall, this week 
submitted to Congress its long-awaited 
report on the whole broad problem of 
foreign trade, foreign aid, tariffs, and 
related matters. It is, to say the least, 
a disappointing document. 


I examined it first, of course, in search 
of some discussion and recommenda- 
tions on the issue I raised in my letter 
to Chairman Randall of October 12 in 
which I had asked for a full-scale in- 
vestigation into the dumping in this 
country of foreign residual fuel oil to 
the great detriment of the American coal 
industry. In the entire 107-page report 
there was not so much as a single sen- 
tence devoted to this problem—one of 
the most acute facing the coal-producing 
areas of the country. 

In asking Chairman Randall to set 
up a special task force within the Com- 
mission to study the impact on the Amer- 


ican economy and on our defense and 


security position of the crippling blows 
to our coal industry from this dumping 
process, I wrote: 

This is not just a minor instance of foreign 
imports reacting a little unfavorably against 
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a particular isolated industry. It is, rather, 
a case of a far-reaching threat to the progress 
of our whole economy, and a danger to our 
future security. 

Such a task force should not only examine 
ways of protecting the American coal in- 
dustry against further crippling blows from 
unrestricted oil imports but also methods of 
expanding our coal markets abroad in 
friendly nations which need coal for indus- 
trial expansion but which are handicapped 
by dollar shortages and by high transporta- 
tion costs in getting the supplies they need. 
I believe both types of studies come within 
the jurisdiction of your Commission. 


Mr. Randall, for some reason or other, 
never had time, personally, to acknowl- 
edge my letter. I would not have minded 
that if only he had paid some attention 
to it. But, when I discovered the Com- 
mission report, covering all phases of 
foreign economic policy as a guide for 


the Eisenhower administration's future 


program in this field, devoted not a word 
to this problem of the unrestricted flow 
of foreign residual fuel oil, I could not 
help wondering about this key paragraph 
of the report itself: 

Responsible behavior on our part (in for- 
eign-trade policy) requires that we recognize 
our own limitations and restrict our com- 
mitments to our capabilities. Our first obli- 
gation to the world, as well as to ourselves. 
is to keep the United States strong. Only 
from that firm base shall we be able, intelli- 
gently and worthily, to measure up to our 
great responsibility in world leadership. 


‘That is all well and good, of course. 
But how can the strength of the United 
States be maintained if our basic coal 
industry is allowed to decline sharply 
because of unfair competition from 
abroad? x 

ANTIDUMPING INQUIRY 

Since the Randall Commission report 
failed even to consider this important 
problem, I have this week addressed a 
letter to Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey asking what stud- 
ies his Department has initiated in ex- 
amining into the residual fuel oil import 
situation. under the Antidumping Act 
of 1921. This act calls for substantial 
tariff penalties on the import into the 
United States of merchandise at prices 
below a fair market value or below the 
cost of production abroad. 


The Truth About Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include a review by Ann Sue Cardwell 
of a recent book by Samuel L. Sharp, 
entitled “Poland: White Eagle on a Red 
Field.” 

This book is so replete with misstate- 
ments and half-truths, and so closely 
follows the Communist line of propa- 
ganda, that I believe this unbiased re- 
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Port of a distinguished American writer 
is worthy of our careful consideration. 
The review follows: 


The information on the jacket of Samuel 
L. Sharp's recent book Poland: White Eagle 
on a Red Field, contains an impressive list- 
ing of his qualifications for such writing. 
Much is made of his Americanism and his 
Opportunities for assembling facts that en- 
able him to present an objective realistic 
Picture of Poland and the Poles throughout 

ry with especial emphasis on contem- 
Porary events and personalities. The book 
has had favorable reviews by writers gen- 
erally regarded as reliable, and Americans 
Unfamiliar with Polish history and unin- 
formed on present-day Poland might well 
be led into thinking the book is a desirable 
addition to reference libraries. 

However, if they take the trouble to read 
the author's preface and know anything 
about conditions in countries under Mos- 


Cow's heel, they should be alerted by a state- 


Ment regarding his visit to Poland in 1948. 
He says that because he made that visit be- 
fore the temperature of the cold war had 
dropped to the zero point of absurdity” he 
“enjoyed and still feels obliged to acknowl- 
edge the customary courtesies of the Polish 
authorities in Warsaw, including the su- 
Preme courtesy of being left alone to study, 
travel, and meet people of various shades of 
Political opinion.” : 

When that is compared with the testimony 
at all Polish refugees on freedom of Polish 
association with foreigners that year and 
even in the years preceding, one must agree 
With Mr. Sharp when he says that he was 
fortunate indeed, but not with the reason 
he assigns. 

The book is objective history? Nothing 
Could be farther from the truth. From be- 
Binning to end this 327-page volume im- 
Presses the thoughtful leader as having been 
Written to a pattern designed to support the 
author's frankly stated contention that 
Poland's fate hinges on decisions made by the 
great powers, that morality and justice will 
never have anything to do with it unless it 
happens to be convenient. There may again 

a free and independent Poland or there 
may not be, and judging from the argu- 
Ments advanced and attitudes apparent, the 
Chances are all against it. There's pessimism 
for you. 5 

Why? Because Americans want no war and 
hope to negotiate with the Soviet Union. 
But “negotiating means bargaining, and of 
the issue of Poland the bargaining position 
(of Moscow) is infinitely stronger than that 
of the United States * * * because Poland 
is a vital Russian interest and only inciden- 
tally or secondarily an object of American in- 
terest * * *." (He does not elaborate on 
the implication of the word vital“ but we 
infer, from what is known of Soviet ambi- 
tions, that it has reference to Moscow's plans 
for world conquest.) This is put before the 
Teading public at a time when the Adminis- 
tration in Washington is repeatedly stressing 
the need for return to morality in both na- 
tional and international life. Furthermore, 
the author does not consider the possibility 
ot the United States, too, having vital in- 
terest in Poland—as it certainly has if it 
desires peace. 

Manifestly there can be no claim to ob- 
jectivity in the author's treatment of the 
Poles, either as individuals or a nation. 
Nowhere does he speak of them in terms of 
Praise, even of approval. He condescends, 
belittles, scorns, He tears to tatters the 
Teputation of leaders always respected, even 
reverenced by Poles—leaders outstanding in 
War, diplomacy, literature, irrespective of 
time and party—a long list. 

He takes special care to trace American- 
Polish relations, pointing out the worth- 
lessness of promises made, American skill 
in avoiding execution of obligations ac- 
cepted, and our willingness to sacrifice an ally 
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if that served our interest. One wonders if 
the author calculated the effect of this pic- 
ture of America might have upon the peo- 
ples who we are so anxiously striving to win 
or keep as allies, not to mention the reac- 
tion of peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 

Facts under Mr. Sharp’s handling all too 
often appear in a strange light. Half-truth, 
distortions, omissions of vital data, inac- 
curacies, his own opinions and conclusions 
presented as facts abound. The casual man- 
ner in which matters.of greatest importance 
to the Polish people are discussed and dis- 
missed is amazing. The Katyn Forest 
murders, for example. He condemns both 
the Poles and Russia, the first for their in- 
ability to forget, and the second for its in- 
ability to admit guilt or even a mistake. 
But the Poles are most to blame, for they 
should have remembered that forgetting is 
necessary to the maintenance of interna- 
tional relations and never should have asked 
for an international Red Cross investiga- 
tion. 

Following a similar line of reasoning we 
must suppose that despite Mr. Sharp's. de- 
votion to America he should condemn Amer- 
ican action in bringing the Korean atrocities 
before the United Nations, The case is pre- 
cisely the same, substituting Americans and 
other United Nations nationals for Poles and 
Korea for the Soviet Union. 

A whole book, not a brief review, is needed 
to refute this studied, expertly organized 
anti-Polish propaganda volume, for that is 
what it is, whatever may have been the 
author's intention. It is difficult to see who 
stands to profit from it except the Soviet 
Union, determined to keep Poland in its 
clutches at all costs. Yet it is common 
knowledge that it is a rare disadvantage that 
cannot be turned into an advantage. This 
book presents a fresh challenge to the Poles 
and friends of Poland in the free world. The 
future will show whether they meet it or let 
it pass. 


Alaska Statehood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT - 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in extending as part of my re- 
marks a letter written by Mrs, Paul B. 
Crews, of Anchorage, Alaska, on the sub- 
ject of Alaska statehood which ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Monitor 
of January 22: i 

STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 
To the Crristian SCIENCE MONITOR! 

Senator HucH Burier of Nebraska, chair- 
man of the Senate Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee, and five other Senators were here in 
Alaska last summer to conduct hearings on 
statehood for Alaska. I attended or heard 
every session that took place in Anchorage 
when witness after witness competently or 
emotionally explained why Alaska should be 
granted statehood. It was proven by un- 
disputed financial testimony that the econ- 
omy could support statehood because of the 
reserve of $7 million now in the 
set aside for the change from Territorial to 
statehood status, and the excess in the treas- 
ury after each year's tax receipts. 

Indeed, it was amply demonstrated that 
Alaska could no longer afford not to have 
statehood if it was to move forward and to 
come into its own as an expanding con- 
tributing-part of the whole of the United 
States. . 
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My interest began when through com- 
munity activities such as the League of 
Women Voters, the PTA, and Community 
Club work I found at every turn citizens 
who were faced by legal restrictions, and 
they could not institute needed changes 
in the social pattern here. 8 

The phrase “restricted by the organic 
act,” is on everyone’s lips. This means 
that under the Territorial setup, the or- 
ganic act serves as a constitution for Alas- 
ka, and all Territorial legislation has to con- 
form to that act, and that all Territorial. 
legislation is subject to the approval of Con- 
gress as a whole. If the Territory desires 
any changes, it has to send resolutions to 
Congress petitioning them to consider the 
matter, 

Regular Territorial legislative sessions 
are limited, by law, to 60 days each 2 years, 
which is insufficient time to examine, study, 
and properly legislate on the many complex 
problems facing the Government of Alaska 
during the 2-year period. 

There are many, many legal involvements 
standing in the way of the full development 
of Alaska. First, perhaps would be the 
need to clarify the land laws under which 
private ownership of lands is acquired. As 
of now, aboriginal claims of the Indians, 
Eskimos, and Aleuts threaten to stifle the 
investigation and development of the tre- 
mendous mineral, forest, and water resources 
potential. No big financial interest is will- 
ing to spend the sums of money necessary 
for this work, when after a good discovery 
is ene the native claims take first preced- 
ent. 

Development of the Territory is being 
hindered because of the fact that less than 
1 percent of the lands within the Territory 
are held in private ownership. There is lack 
of legislation providing for the guidance of 
settlement and the classification of land in 
order to guarantee its highest use. The 
laws are too involyed and too restrictive to 
further the proper development of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska and of its communities and 
frequently retard the passage of townsite 
lands into private or local community owner- 
ship. The Small Tract Act of June 1, 1938, 
provides only for the lease and sale of sur- 
veyed lands and such lease and sale is re- 
stricted to individuais only. Whereas, less 
than 1 percent of the Territory of Alaska is 
surveyed, and corporations, associations, and 
municipalities are prohibited from acquir- 
ing lands for recreation, business, or com- 
munity site purposes. 

Under statehood, the Alaska Legislature 
could set up its own tax exemption clauses, 
specifying periods of years for the exemp- 
tion, thus eneouraging outside capital to 
come in. Under statehood, the White Act 
of 1923 would be superseded, discriminatory 
shipping practices would be eliminated, and 
all vessels now allowed to call at the ports 
of the continental United States would also 
be allowed to come in here. 

Under statehood, the fisheries people would 
be able to regulate its fishing industry in the 
same way that the States of Oregon and 
Washington have been able to do. One of 
the first things probably to happen in that 
event (which was done in the two mentioned 
States) would~be to abolish fishtraps. It 
has always been the cry of Alaskan fishing 
interests that they were being outvoted when 
it came to their own best interests by ab- 
sentee ownership, centered mostly in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

If these few examples of problems faced by 
Alaskans were generally better known, the 
cause for statehood would be widely under- 
stood. When we came here less than 2 
years ago, I will admit now, I thought it was 
a land of uneducated native folk and some 
individualistic sourdoughs. How far from 
the truth that picture was. The greatest 
share of the population came from the con- 
tinental United States. They stayed volun- 
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tarily after a spell in the service, perhaps, or 
after engaging in construction employment. 

There is something about the “Spell of the 
Yukon” that attracts dissatisfied and rest- 
less people and these people are anxious to 
bring the physical standards of the human 
needs up to the same high quality experi- 
enced back in the old home town. 

None of us likes to be disenfranchised 
while still paying taxes. That was one of the 
causes of our American Revolution. And it 
is hard to see Alaska being considered as a 
stepchild for years while growing emphasis 
is being placed by the United States on other 
colonial areas of the world. 

Mrs. PauL B. Crews, 

ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Senate passed the St. Law- 
rence seaway bill by a vote of 51 to 33, 
a comfortable margin. 

This measure will now constitute one 
of the major items of legislative work 
before the House of Representatives, 
I hope that the leadership of the House 
and the Public Works Committee will 
make this legislation the first order of 
business. I also hope that my colleagues 
will subordinate any sectional interests 
to the general public good by voting for 
this meritorious public work which will 
develop and enrich the entire Nation 
and strengthen our defenses. 

Mr. Speaker, I stated my position on 
the St. Lawrence seaway early in my 
service in the Congress. On March 6, 
1952, pages 1969-1972, ConcRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I announced my support and 
explained in detail the reasons for my 
position. Again on May 5, 1952, pages 
4897-4901, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
spoke further on this subject. 

Last week my hometown paper, the 
Ann Arbor News, carried an excellent 
editorial on the St. Lawrence seaway. I 
hope that my colleagues will take the 
time to read this editorial and that they 
will be persuaded by the arguments 
therein advanced. 

Under leave, I insert the editorial at 
this point in my remarks: + 

[From the Ann Arbor (Mich.) News of 

January 23, 1954] 
Senate APPROVAL or Seaway Proyecr Lona 
OVERDUE 

The Nation has to be put ahead of in- 
dividual States and the national security 
has ‘to be put ahead of special interests in 
considering the St. Lawrence seaway. The 
United States Senate has at last put first 
things first and second things second to 
vote in favor of building this international 
project. 

It remains to be seen whether the House 
of Representatives will allow the insistent 
and formidable pressures being brought to 
bear upon it to influence its vote. 

Here in Michigan, a State bounded on 
4 sides of its 2 peninsulas by the Great 
Lakes, there is no argument about the ad- 
vantages and the necessity of opening the 
inland seas to full-size shipping. Michi- 
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gan's senior Senator, Homer FERGUSON, 
minced no words in releasing the letter 
written him prior to the Senate vote in 
which Adm. Arthur W. Radford stated that 
the St. Lawrence seaway is necessary in the 
interest of national security. 

The argument is now out in the open. 
In fact, it has been there for some time. 
The construction of locks and the dredging 
of a deep-water channel through the St. 
Lawrence River and the Great Lake will 
make it possible for oceangoing vessels to 
reach midwestern ports. Cargoes of peace 
and cargoes of war can then be delivered 
direct to the industrial heart of America. 
Raw materials can move practically from 
portal to portal, from mines and forests to 
foundries and factories. 

So clear do the reasons seem in favor of 
opening up this new facility that the wonder 
is the country has so long delayed. Canada, 
which will share with the United States the 
Same gains, has already undertaken to pro- 
ceed alone because of our delay. 

The St. Lawrence seaway has not been 
built before now because of vested and re- 
gional interests. Our Federal system of 
Government, carefully constructed to repre- 
sent the States individually, has been manip- 
ulated to thwart the national interest in 
this respect. States possessing ocean ports 
have blocked the States whose Great Lakes 
ports would become rivals in the event the 
seaway is opened. 

Not only have regional interests interfered 
with progress, but particular rall interests 
have blocked passage of the measure. If it 
becomes possible to ship ore and other essen- 
tial supplies via the St. Lawrence, overland 
hauling will, it is feared, be curtailed. Re- 
gardiess of whether it will or won't suffer 
and regardless of whether oceanic ports will 
lose business, the need for the new waterway 
ought to override such considerations. 

The fact of the matter is that the opening 
of the St. Lawrence to transoceanic shipping 
may stimulate American production so that 
all interests in American life will gain. 
America was not built on the protection of 
existing interests at the expense of new 
exploration and development, 

Refusal to open the St. Lawrence today is 
not in the tradition of ploneer development 
on which this country came into existence, 
It is one frontier we have so far failed to 
cross. Had the same spirit that has blocked 
us in opening the St. Lawrence prevailed 
among our forbears, we should never have 
purchased the Louisiana Territory, never 
have sailed down the Mississippi, never 
opened the praires or reached the Pacific. 


Today, we have the added impact of na- 
tional defense needs to compel the country 
to join with Canada in the proposed con- 
struction job. Defense no longer rests on 
destructive power alone; our security hangs 
upon our constructive potential. The abll- 
ity of American industry to turn out the 
goods needed round the world is our own 
source of security. Directly related to Amer- 
ican industrial stability is the availability 
of raw products. This the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, once it is approved by Congress, will 
insure for the future, come war or peace. 


Collapse of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the sad collapse of the postal service 
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under the present Republican adminis- 
tration, shown in dropping morale and 
in actual time tests conducted by a lead- 
ing Republican newspaper, continues to 
be the subject of great national concern. 

The Chicago Tribune, responsible for 
the tests that showed up the inefficiency 
of the present administration, in its issue- 
of January 26, 1954, again reminds the 
Postmaster General that his party's 1952 
platform promised a more frequent mail- 
delivery service. Performance running 
contrary to campaign pledge, the Trib- 
une test shows that after a year of Re- 
publican management the average speed 
of mail is 4% percent slower than when 
the Republicans took over. 

The Tribune editorial, in part, reads: 

Worse Mat, SERVICE 

A year ago the Tribune made a test of 
the postal service by recording the time re- 
quired for 384 letters to travel between Chi- 
cago and suburbs and 16 major cities. The 
test has been repeated with results that 
bring no credit to the Republican adminis- 
tration of the postal system. 

In last year’s test, the total elapsed time 
for delivery of all letters was 16,942 hours. 
The total this year was 17,726 hours. Ex- 
pressed in another way, the average speed of 
the mail is about 4½ percent slower than 
a year ago. 

We are surprised at these results, not only 
because we expected Republican management 
of the post office to be better than Demo- 
cratic, but because Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield has been working hard at his job 
and has instituted several reforms, 

. Ka > . * 

The mall service is one part of the Govern- 
ment that touches everybody directly. If the 
service is bad, the party in power gets the 
blame. In this election year, we wish Mr. 
Summerfield success in making some marked 
improvements. His party's 1952 platform 
promised “a more efficient and frequent mail- 
delivery service.” 


Persecution in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
sert in the Appendix of the RECORD & 
resolution adopted by the Polish Emi- 
grants Association, Inc., of the Second 
World War. 


This resolution represents the sincere 
and deep-felt concern of the Polish emi- 
grants for their brethren who remain in 
Poland under the tyrannical rule of the 
Soviet Union. It is a concern, I am sure, 
the entire Congress shares and their rec- 
ommendations should receive serious at- 
tention by the executive branch as well 
as the Congress: 

The Polish Emigrants Association, Inc., of 
the Second World War, present the following 
resolution for your consideration and adop- 
tion at this protest meeting assembled here 
at the Polish National Home, 250 Bayway, 
Elizabeth, N. J., on Sunday, January 17, 1954: 

“We Americans of Polish descent and resi- 
dents of the United States, representing 
thousands of Polish immigrants in New Jer- 
sey, assembled at the Polish National Home, 
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250 Baywry, Elizabeth, N. J., on this very day, 
the 17th of January 1954, are all with our 
thoughts with you in Poland and we send 
you our sincere appreciation and express our 
admiration for your gallant and firm stand 
by the religion and your devotion to our 
great ideas, freedom, justice, and democracy, 
“We pay the tribute to those who fight and 
suffer, particularly to those who are impris- 
oned and sent to concentration camps. Al- 
ways we will remember those who died while 
fighting for the cause of free Poland. 
“Considering the infamous and barbarous 
acts of the Communist regime in Poland 
aiming to the destruction of the church by 
the removal from the post as head of the 
church Cardinal Stefan Wyszynski, Primate 
of Poland, imprisonment of Bishop Czeslaw 
Kaczmarek, and many others in the coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain, we assure 
you that here in the free land of America 


we consider as our greatest duty to serve 


you and our country. We want to be the 
ambassadors of our imprisoned land. 

“We assure you that we have great confi- 
dence in the strength and democracy of the 
West, with United States in the leading role. 
We are aware that by destroying communism 
and restoring the boundaries of Poland as 
they were in the year 1939, we can gain last- 
ing peace for all nations and that our own 
freedom cannot last while other nations are 
enslaved. 

“We believe that movement of freedom and 
democracy of the whole world will choose 
the way aiming to liberation of all countries 
occupied by Russia, including Poland. 

“We shall always look to the freedom- 
loving nations— 

“To withdraw the recognition of the Com- 
munist regime in Poland by Western Powers; 

“To recogn the legal Polish Govern- 
ment in exile; 

“To restore the 1939 boundaries in the 
east and to secure on Odra and Niassa water- 
ways the west boundaries; 

“To restore the freedom of every citizen 
of Poland in the pursuit of self-government 
in the field of politics, economy, and social 
life from the enslavement of Communist 
Russia, which can only be further guaran- 
teed by the pursuit of religions freedom of 
citizens’ own choosing. 

“To those in our beloved Poland looking 
to us for guidance, we are not asking you 
to accept the course of actual fighting as 
this will result in further persecution from 
the occupying forces. We are admiring you 
for your firmness and will to preserve your 
religion, to serve the country the best way 
there is, and to save the souls of the younger 
generation from depravation by exercising 
solidarity and building patiently the will to 
avoid the dangerous web of Communist prov- 
ocation which could lead to the destruction 
of Poland. 

“Knowing the sincerity of this great Amer- 
ican Nation toward the course of liberation 
of Poland and other countries from Com- 
munist occupation—we voice our apprecia- 
tion to the President of the United States 
for his expreasion of resentment at the 
news of religious persecution in Poland. 

“We express our thanks and gratitude to 
the cardinals and Catholic episcopates of 
many countries including the United States 
for their pronouncement on religious per- 
secution in Poland and for their reassur- 
ances of sympathy and admiration for the 

erance, the courage, and Christian 
fortitude of the Polish people. 

“We appeal to the delegations of free gov- 
ernments, who are the members of United 
Nations, to raise their voices in protest and 
condemnation of the crimes committed by 
the Communist regime in Poland, the per- 
secution of our religion and violation of 
every basic principle of justice, human rights, 
and common decency: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this body, gathered here 
in protest against the many persecutions of 
the people of the noble land of Poland, urge 
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that the good offices of the President of these 
United States continue to use every means 
at their disposal with the assistance of our 
allies in the United Nations to end the 
inhuman conditions in Poland; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the White House, Washington, D. C.; 
the president of the Polish Government in 
Exile, London, Great Britain; His Excellency 
Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary General of the 
United Nations, United Nations Plaza, New 
York, N. Y.; the Most Reverend Patrick A. 
O'Boyle, archbishop of Washington, arch- 
bishop's residence, Washington, D. C.; the 
Honorable John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, Department of State, Washington, 
D. Cc.” 

Polish Emigrants Association, Inc., of the 
Second World War, 250 Bayway, Elizabeth, 
N. V.; Peter Chudziklewlcz, president; Stan- 
islaw Niemczyuk, general secretary, 708 
Meecham Ave., Linden, N. J. 


The Polish Heritage, Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am extending my remarks to in- 
clude the third and final installment 
of Adela Lagodzinska’s address at the 
University of Chicago College, as fol- 
lows: 


THE Powism HERITAGE AND THE FUTURE OF 
CHICAGO 
(By Adela Lagodzinska) 

After Poland had regained her independ- 
ence—thanks in great measure to President 
Woodrow Wilson’s enthusiastic support of 
the Polish cause at Versailles—there was the 
gigantic task of rehabilitating their thou- 
sands of homeless peoples and orphans, 

Upon the appeal for funds by Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, Ignace Paderewski, and others, 
the Polish National Committee was formed 
in Chicago. Through the offices of this 
organization millions of dollars in donations 
and supplies were sent from America to the 
needy in Poland, and to Siberia where many 
Poles were interned, 

When our United States Government ap- 
proved the first Polish consul in Chicago, the 
temporary offices were extended to him by 
the Polish Women’s Alliance of America. 

The Second World War was another evi- 
dence of the Poles’ patriotism with the huge 
contributions to the United States com- 
munity and war funds; to the American 
Red Cross, and the volunteer services in 
tfat field. Each large and small Polish- 
American organization, institution, and group 
conducted Victory Bond campaigns, helped 
with the recruitment into the United States 
Army, sending thousands of its sons and 
daughters to the United States Armed Forces. 

Too, with the outbreak of World War II 
hostilities, other important events and ac- 
tivities entered into the lives of the Chicago 
Poles. Among these of great significance 
was the establishment of Rada Polonii 
Amerykanskie} (American Relief for Po- 
land). This large nonprofit, humanitarian 
organization, and smaller ones, like their 
predecessors of World War I, through multi- 
million-dollar Polish-American donations, 
brought great morat, financial, and material 
relief to countless millions of Poles in Poland 
and elsewhere, victims of Nazi and Commu- 
nist aggression and conquest. 
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At this time still another very influential 
institution, the Polish-American Congress, 
came into being in Chicago, with, State di- 
visions representing major Polish-American 
organizations in nearly every State of our 
United Republic. 

The Polish-American Congress, founded 
in 1941, is the most important political 
spokesman for millions of avowed Polish- 
Americans in this country. Its most impor- 
tant pronouncements have dealt with the 
question of Poland’s future in the family of 
free nations, It is likewise a clearing house 
for the support and diffusion of Polish cul- 
tural influences in America. 

In the political sphere, the greatest job 
that the Congress has done was in recom- 
mending the repudiation of the Yalta agree- 
ments, and likewise being in the forefront in 
seeking the establishment of the Katyn Com- 
mittee where evidence proved that Russia 
was responsible for the massacre of 15,000 
Polish Army officers, the atrocities bearing a 
stark similarity to the murders in Korea. 

All of these previously mentioned manl- 
festations of the work and worth of the Chi- 
cago Poles came down to the present genera- 
tion through a heritage from those preced- 
ing them, It would be well, then, to refiect 
on what and how much of this we will give 
to the succeeding generations. 

The Polish-Americans in Chicago bequeath 
to the succeeding generations their moral 
well-being, basing the education of their 
youth on Christian religious fundamentals 
that resist any and all compromises to evil. 
The American Pole firmly believes in the 
Christian principles as regards God, mar- 
riage, the home, family, and society in 
general, 

The American of Polish descent has a 
deeply rooted feeling of patriotism with an 
inherent sense of freedom, which is a char- 
acteristic of America and Poland, 


It would be inconceivable here or in Poland 
to think or work for a despotic or dictatorial 
form of government, including atheistic 
communism. You don’t need to teach a 
Pole in America what true freedom means 
he has that quality in his blood. An out- 
standing trait—as history discloses time and 
time again—is the Pole’s readiness to fight 
for his God and country. 

Polish American familles—and individual 
units—bring into their communities good 
neighborliness. They are always positive 
elements for the future. 

Through their thriftiness, the Chicago 
Poles have endowed our city with numerous 
churches, schools, hospitals, orphanages, day 
nurseries, and homes for the aged, which 
they also support. Because they have given 
so generously of their hard earned moneys 
to maintain these institutions, they have 
saved millions of tax dollars for the city of 
Chicago and the State of Illinois—through 
their voluntary, active support and admin- 
istration of these institutions and projects— 
that by right of citizenship should be the 
undertaking of municipal agencies supported 
by city and public funds and taxes. 

Displaced persons and other Polish immi- 
grants to Chicago in the past few years have, 
too, contributed greatly to our heritage by 
their varied interests in the culture, arts, 
and sciences, not only of Poland, but of 
America, 

It is my earnest and sincere wish to en- 
courage all those interested in the Polish 
problem to seriously take up the study of 
the Polish language, the history and litera- 
ture. In this way all Americans will get to 
know the spirit of the Polish cultural heri- 
tage. 

Every generation must extract new values 
out of its own heritage. For each generation 
the understanding of its own native cultural 
past can be a stronger impulse for greater 
activity and vital inspiration to build for the 
future. 
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Mastering another language, especially the 
language of ones ancestors or other nationals, 
opens wide horizons in the world of knowl- 
edge and understanding. 

What—you may ask—has the Polish Ameri- 
can woman accomplished for the preservation 
of her heritage? 

Being a woman, and President of a Polish 
women's organization—I'm sure that the men 
here in this audience will not challenge me— 
but will readily admit that the Polish women 
have been and are the true guardians of the 
home—by promoting faith in high ideals, and 
imparting spiritual strength to their loved 
ones. They kept alive, within the seclusion 
of their homes—the old Polish religious cus- 
toms and traditions. They repeated daily 
prayers with their little children, to keep 
those hearts pure and loving. Intensely 
patriotic, and always hopeful for the future, 
they gave solace and consolation to all about 
them. This, I say, has been the spiritual 
strength—the heritage—of Polish woman- 
hood in America, j 

From our experience, I can happily state, 
that our youth is sound—capable and willing 
to help shape the destiny of Polish Americans. 

During a Youth Conference of the Polish 
Women's Alliance of America, held in Chicago 
the past summer, the young people publicly 
proved that their interest in Polish problems, 
in the language and culture was so very vivid 
and much alive among them. Their program 
boldly demonstrated that the younger Polish- 
American generation is capable and ready, 
like their ancestors—of Americanism. 

In conclusion—permit me to state—that 
the Polish immigrant and his children con- 
tributed to our Nation's growth and progres- 
sive vitality— many very precious religious, 
moral, cultural, and economic attributes— 
and that standing firmly on them—they 
built our “good old fashioned" American- 
ism—our present— American heritage. 


Testimony of Mr. Harold J. Gibbons, 
President of the Labor Health Institute, 
St. Louis, Mo., Before House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee in 
Favor of a Health Program To Provide 
Assistance in Carrying Cost of Medical 
and Hospital Treatment 
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HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
testimony of Mr. Harold J. Gibbons, be- 
fore the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce at its hearing to de- 
velop a health program is very impor- 
tant. Mr. Gibbons is president of the 
Labor Health Institute of St. Louis, Mo. 
He is also secretary-treasurer of Local 
688 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, 
and Helpers, of the AFL, 

Mr. Gibbons made the following state- 
ment: 

My name is Harold J. Gibbons; I am from 
St. Louis, Mo.; and I appear before you to- 
day as president of the Labor Health Insti- 
tute of St. Louis, Mo. I 
treasurer of Local 688 of 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen, and Helpers, of the AFL, many of 
whose 10,000 members are covered by the 
Labor Health Institute services. 
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Before proceeding with a brief outline of 
the history and operations of our institute, 
I would like to take this opportunity to ex- 
press the appreciation of all of us connected 
with Labor Health Institute for your invi- 
tation to appear here today. Your investi- 
gation of heaith insurance programs, as I 
have followed it to date, has been extremely 
constructive and gives promise of producing 
new and needed legislation. It has been 
our experience at LHI to meet visitors from 
all over the United States—and many, too, 
from other countries—who are grappling 
with the problem of providing low and mid- 
dle income families with first-rate, compre- 
hensive medical care without cost to the 
wage earners of these families. I am sure 
that these same community leaders—many 
of them colleagues of mine in the labor 
movement—will look forward to any legisla- 
tion that may come out of these hearings 
with a great deal of interest. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ST. LOUIS LABOR HEALTH 
INSTITUTE 


The St. Louis Labor Health Institute is a 
prepayment, comprehensive medical care 
service based on group practice methods. It 
was originally organized in 1945 and at pres- 
ent is sponsored by Warehouse and Distri- 
bution Workers Union, No. 688. 

The union, in negotiating its contract with 
its employers, secures provisions for a health 
fund which is contributed by the employer 
and represents an amount equal to 344 or 
5 percent of the gross payroll. The LHI 
undertakes to provide comprehensive medi- 
cal, dental, and hospital care to the members 
enrolled. For 3½ percent these services are 
furnished to the individual wage earner 
member. For 5 percent the plan provides 
medical care for the wage earner, his spouse 
and dependent children under 18. At the 
present time the average number of eligible 
individuals total 14,276; of these, 6,753 are 
regular members and 7,415 are family de- 
pendents. 

The LHI is governed by a board of trustees 
which is elected by the membership. Man- 
agement as well as labor is eligible for mem- 
bership on the board. LHI is a pro forma 
corporation under Missouri laws and is en- 
tirely independent of the union in its ad- 
ministration and financial control. Medical 
policies are administered by a full-time 
medical director. Only the business policies 
are administered by the lay board. The pro- 
fessional relationship hetween physician and 
patient is maintained as in private practice, 
with the preservation of the customary pro- 
fessional secrecy and confidences of the 
patient. 

PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


The LHI occupies the three top floors of a 
ELHI-owned building and has additional 
space on the first floor where the pharmacy 
and business office are located. An out- 
patient medical center is maintained in the 
business district of St. Louis conveniently 
located near the majority of the business 
plants subscribing to its service. 

Each floor has a large, centrally located 
waiting room, as well as a reception desk; 
and sections usually visited by many patients 
have special smaller waiting rooms next to 
the offices of the physicians. The suites of 
the physicians and dentists are equipped for 
routine consultations, examinations, and 
treatment. 

The roentgenological laboratory is located 
on the fourth floor and is equipped with two 
X-ray machines. It provides for diagnostic 
examinations and superficial X-ray therapy. 

The clinical laboratory is housed in a spe- 
cial unit close to the section of internal 
medicine. All routine tests are run in this 
laboratory. 

‘ SERVICES RENDERED 
In the medical center members receive: 
1, Health care: This includes preventative 


care, immuniza’ z 
; i tions, periodic physical ex 
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2. Sick care: This includes general medi- 
cal care, and medical specialists’ services 
internal medicine, skin, allergy, neuropsy- 
chiatry, pediatrics, general surgery, ear, nose, 
and throat, eye, urology, obstetrics and gyne- 
cology, orthopedics. 

3. Dental care. 

. Laboratory service. 

. X-rays. 

. Physiotherapy. 

Deep X-ray therapy. 

. Special studies, BMR, EKG. 

In the hospital members receive medical 
and surgical care, 

In the home members receive home visits 
by doctors and nurses.” 

I attach as tables I and II some figures on 
the utilization of these services by our mem- 
bers for our last fiscal year. 


GROUP PRACTICE PLAN 


In the treatment program group practice 
is emphasized, and in the orientation to 
provide every medical need of the patient, 
there is an integration of all necessary spe- 
cialties for his care. The staff members on 
the medical service take turns at all hours 
to provide emergency service to the homes of 
patients requiring them. Every patient pro- 
posed for hospitalization or for surgery, ex- 
cept in cases of emergency, is presented at 
regular weekly meetings of the entire medi- 
cal staff. Here also are discussed patients 
already in the hospital, those being dis- 
charged and those presenting problems. 
These meetings and consultations serve to 
clarify the medical and surgical problems 
presented, and enlist discussions by various 
consultants of the proposed methods of 
treatment. 

The medical and dental staff consists of: 
42 part-time physicians; 11 consultants 
available on the basis of special arranges 
ments; 6 physicians avaliable for home care 
only to members residing in outlying areas; 
10 part-time dentists. In addition the aux- 
Uiary personnel is comprised of: 2 full-time 
pharmacists; 10 full-time and 3 part-time 
nurses; 3 full-time laboratory technicians; 
2 full-time X-ray technicians, 6 dental assist- 
ants; 1 full-time medical record librarian 
and 1 part-time health educator, 


FINANCES 


With contracts In force with 175 companies 
and industries, the total income of the LHI 
at the close of the last fiscal year amounted 
to $985,809. 

The actual expenses for service and ad- 
ministration and the allowance for deprecia- 
tion amounted to $751,960 or about $52.68 
per eligible person. The operation of the 
medical care plan, including administration 
and depreciation, involved costs of $604,037, 
Cr $42.31 per eligible person and the hos- 
pitalization plan cost $147,923 or $10.37 per 
eligible person. 

Under the medical care plan cost per pa- 
tient visit was $6.06. Cost per hospital day 
was $12.26. 

The average income of the wage earners 
was estimated between 650-655 a week. 

I attach as tables III and IV some more 
detailed figures on these matters. 


QUALITY OF SERVICES RENDERED 


To maintain its high quality of care the 
medical director has three supervisors who 
operate under him; a chief of the medical 
service, a chief of the surgical service, and 
a chief of dental service. These men form 
the professional executive committee. At 
weekly conferences they discuss matters of 
organization and procedure as well as 
medical problems. 

In addition, there is a medical conference 
committee which serves as an advisory com- 
mittee to both the president and the medical 
director. This committee consists of five 
members selected from outstanding men in 
the community representative of both pri- 
vate practitioners and full-time teachers in 
the medical and dental fields. This com- 
mittee concerns itself with all matters re- 
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garding the quality and quantity of the pro- 
fessional service, professional organization, 
professional personnel, and professional ad- 
ministrative problems, The committee 
meets periodically and reports both to the 
President and to the Medical Director, 

In order to give you an Idea of the quality 
of services rendered to our members, I am 
quoting from the summary of a study recent- 
ly made by Dr. Franz Goldmann, associate 
professor of medical care, Harvard University, 
and Dr. Evarts Graham, professor ‘emeritus, 
Washington University School of Medicine 
and chairman, board of regents, American 
College of Surgeons. This was a study re- 
quested by the Labor Health Institute: 

SUMMARY 

“1. The quality of the medical care 
rendered to the more than 9,000 persons 
utilizing the Labor Health Institute in 
1952-53 is of a very high order. 

“2. The staff of physicians, dentists, 
nurses, and technicians as a whole meets 
exacting requirements as to professional 
education and experience. It includes un- 
usually many persons possessing outstand- 
ing qualifications. 

“3. The physical facilities of the Labor 
Health Institute are remarkable for their 
thoughtful design, proper dimensions of the 
various rooms, good equipment, and em- 
phasis on the comfort and convenience of 
people coming to a medical center. The 
hospitals used for service to inpatients are 
distinguished by high standards. 

“4. The service organization is efficient 
and conducive to attainment of qualitatively 
and quantitatively adequate medical care. 
Noteworthy are the policies of vesting full 
responsibility for selection of professional 
personnel entirely in representatives of the 
professions concerned; the adequacy of the 
compensation paid to the professional per- 
sons affiliated with the Labor Health Insti- 
tute; the stability of the medical staff; the 
emphasis placed on provision of family 
physicians, on comprehensiveness of the 
initial examinations and diagnostic tests, 
and of subsequent care, including necessary 
consultations by specialists; and a follow-up 
system organized to attain continuity as 
well as comprehensiveness of service and 
promotion of preventive medicine; the time 
spent by physicians and dentists on direct 
service to persons attending the medical 
center; and the system of regular staff con- 
ferences designed to foster high standards, 
efficiency, and economy of service. The ef- 
fectiveness of the efforts to provide the best 
possible medical care at the least cost con- 
sistent with qualitative and quantitative 
adequacy is clearly demonstrated by the 
content of the medical records studied as 
Well as the data on actual utilization of the 
program. In yolume and duration, the med- 
ical services, diagnostic tests, and hospital 
services received by those utilizing the pro- 
gram meet high standards, the dental serv- 
ices are very satisfactory, and only visiting 
nurse service falls short of reasonable ex- 
pectatlons. 

“5. The payment organization is such as 
to enable the union members and their fam- 
ily dependents to make optimum use of the 
services provided through Labor Health In- 
stitute without fear of the burden of costs. 

“6. The administrative organization serves 
to maintain the quality of medical care at 
the highest possible level. 

J. The work performed at the Labor 
Health Institute is all the more significant 
as the people eligible for the program have 
a very low average income. 

“8. Telling is a comment made by one of 
the physicians on the regular staff: ‘I wish 
I could practice as good medicine in my 
Office as I can here.“ 
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Taste I.—Analysis of Medical Care Utiliza- 
tion, St. Louis Labor Health Institute, 
July 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953 


Per eli- 
e. Gae | pe 
vidual | tien 


eneral: 
Eligible individuals as of 
Tune BW, 1953... — 
Regular members 
Dependents of regular.. 
Other individuals 
Average number of eligible 
Imame 
Number of 
patients > 
New to the iustitute. 
Returned. ..----.-- 25 
Total patient visits 
Total physician patient 
F — 
Total dental patient visits 3. 
Medical center: 


i 


Physician patient visits. 55,112 3. 86 583 
Dentist patient visits 17,668 12.4 1.87 
Laboratory section patient : 
Wü cr 7.770 4 „82 
X-ray section patient visits] 5, 188 36 55 
Physiotherapy section pa- 
tient visits 1, 028 207 11 
Home: n S 
Physician patient visits 3.514 25 37 
Nurse patient visits -| -1,015 07 11 
Hospital: 
Hospital cases ... . 1. 518 11 „17 
Inpatient hospital days. 7,849 55 -83 
Physician patient visits 7 . 7,900 55 81 
Deliveries = 238 02 ~03 
Operut ions 576 04 06 


— — — —— 

i Total patient visits include medical care visits at 
the medical center, the home, the hospital, and the 
doctor's private office 

2 Physician patient visits include visits to the radiology 
section though the radiologist may not actually sce the 
patient, but only read bis X-rays. 

Dental patient visits include 28 visits made to the 
dental X-ray nurse. o : 

4 Hospital cases include all cases under the service of 
LHI doctors or LHI-referred consultants, not excluding 
new born and outpatient cases. 

+ Physician patient visits are estimated as follows: 
1 visit per day of hospitalization of case under doctor's 
service and 1 visit per consultation, per operation, pur 
delivery, and per outpatient, 


TABLE II. -St. Louis Labor Health Institute, 
Analysis of Hospital Service Plan Utiliza- 
tion, July 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953 


Number of individuals eligible for hospital 


service benefits as of June 30, 195 4/98t 
Average number of eligible individuals. 14, 24 
Number of hospital cases ! . 1. 513 


Per 1,000 eligible individuals. z ' 
Number of hospital days t._..__... — 12, 06054 
Per 1,000 eligible individuals. s 843 


Average hospital bill received... 117.36 
Paid by Labor Health Institute. 97. 31 
Wand patent co 55x —?7247 — 19.75 

Average payment to hospitals per day of hospl- 

n A, EAE cca pan cee ~ 14. 71 
Paid by Labor Health Institute 12.23 
Paid by fatlont 245 

Percentage of cases unde 

Health Institute doctor 2 71 

Averuge days per in-patient cause. 0. 12 


t Includes 213 ont-patients, 
2 Includes in-paticnts and out-patlents. 


TasLeE III. St. Louis Labor Health Institute, 
Cost Analysis, July 1, 1952, to June 30, 
1953 


Medical care plan: . 
Cost per patient visit 7 $6.06 
Cost per cligible individual per year. 
Cost per pa nt per year ie 

Hospital service plan: è 
Cost per hospital day ¢.....-.-...-.-..--.. 2 75 
Cost por hospital case #_..-2...222--..---.. aye 

Dues income per —.— ‘ 

Regular members: 
&-percent plan momber, ............---.5 
5-percent plan individual... — 
3}4-pereent plan member 
Special members: 

Continued individuals 
Hospital service plan individuals 
Group Health Association individuals 

Associate mombors; Family B individuals. 


Sip 8 is 
eo 
== 


„ 88 RRS 


azg 2 


Js 


— 
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t+ Cost excludes money allocated to reserves and hos- 
pital insurance plan. 

4 Not comparable to previous years as nurse visits are 
no longer coun . 

2 Count based on those nopia) bills er proc- 
essod during the fiscal year. Cost LHI payment; 
to hospitals on these bills plus administrative costs of the 
hospital service plan during the year. 

Euch outpatient cise is credited as 1 day. 

Includes 213 outpatient cases. 

Regular members: This proun includes those work- 
ers who receive all the benefits of the Labor Health In- 
stitute (medical, surgical, dental, hospital) as a result of 
& collective bargaining arrangement under which the 
employer is the sole financial contributor. Both the 
worker and his family are covered under the 5 percent 
pan, Only the Worker is covered under the 355 peront 
Plan. 

Continued individnals are persons no longer covered 
by an LUI contract clause but who have elected to pay 
individually the amount of dues the employer formorl, 
paid on their behalf, Benefits are the same as they 
us regular members. 

Group Health Association individuals are members of 
a cooperative eraun that contracts for medical and surgi- 
eal services from the Labor Health Institute, They do 
not recoive hospitalization insurance benefits. 

Hospital service plun individuals are dependents of 
workers under the 334 percent plan who only elect to pur- 
chase hospitalization benefits. This group is gradually 
8 with the general establishment of the 5 por- 
cent plan. 

Family B individuals are dependents of 244 percent 
plan workers. They receive only limited medical and 
surgical benefits and pay additional small fees for each 
service. This group is also gradually disappearing with 
the general adoption of the ö percent plan. 


Tase IV.—St. Louis Labor Health Institute, 
Income and Expenses, July 1, 1952, to June 
30, 1953 


Item Amount 
Income: 
Dues: 
Regular members $920, 03N, A3 
Speclal members 34, 282.68 


Associate members. 399. 25 


48 
Medical ices.. o 
Other income- 85 
Weinen 8 985, 809. 40 
— . 
Expenses: 
Medical care plan: 
Physicians and dentists. $302, 076. 18 
Auxiliary personnel... 72, 069. 64 
Medical records and re- 
ceptionist.__-...-.... 37,400.91 
Medical supplies. 46,400.19 
— 4.10. 02 
Business office .. 145, 890, 55 
604, 037. 47 
Hospital insurance plann . 147,923.26 
Reserve and expansion fund 148,117. 58 
Total expenses — 900. 078. 41 
— 
Total undivided income. 85, 730. 99 


Includes laboratory and X-ray technicians, nurses, 
and dental assistants. 

2 Includes all nondirect medical expenses such as rent, 
postage, and depreciation, 


Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, Member, Citizens 
Advisory Committee, Health Informa- 
tion Foundation, Testifies Before House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee Relative to Proposed Health 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing its hearings on the development 
of a health program, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
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January 27, 1954, heard Adm. Lewis L. 
Strauss, member, Citizens Advisory 
Committee, Health Information Founda- 
tion, New York City, present testimony 
as to the object and purpose of the 
health-information program. 

Admiral Strauss is a very distinguished 
American who has concluded a long, 
honorable, and heroic career in the 
United States Navy, during which time 
he played a major role in developing our 
country’s atomic defenses. Four years 
ago, upon retiring from the Navy as com- 
mander in chief, United States Atlantic 
Fleet, he entered upon a new career of 
serving his country and his fellow citi- 
zens by devoting his energy to the im- 
provement of the health of the Nation as 
president of Health Information Founda- 
tion. The sudden death of Adm. W. H. P. 
Blandy a fortnight ago prevents us from 
having the benefit of his knowledge and 
keen insight today. However, Admiral 
Strauss is well qualified to speak of the 
activities of the Health Information 
Foundation. Furthermore, he is in his 
own right an eminent authority on the 
Nation’s health. He was vice chairman 
of the Commission on Financing of Hos- 
pital Care, which just recently published 
a most significant report, and is an ac- 
tive member of the citizens’ advisory 
committee of Health Information 
Foundation. Like Admiral Blandy, he 
has always given unstintingly of his time 
and energy to his country. 

As an indication of the importance 
of this foundation, it should be noted 
that the citizens advisory council con- 
sists of the following: È 


The Honorable Herbert Hoover, chair- 


man; Dr. Karl T. Compton, chairman of 


the corporation, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; Donald Douglas, presi- 
dent, Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc.; Dr. L. A, 
DuBridge, president, California Institute 
of Technology; Ferdinand Eberstadt, 
president, F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc.; Mrs. 
Hiram Cole Houghton, past president, 
General Federation of Women's Clubs; 
Allan B. Eine, president, American 
Farm Bureau Federation; Franklyn B. 
Snyder, president emeritus, Northwest- 
ern University; Lewis L. Strauss, admiral, 
United States Navy, retired. 


The statement of Admiral Strauss is 
as follows: 


I am glad for two reasons for this oppor- 
tunity to make a brief statement as you 
begin today’s session to hear facts about the 
medical expenses and health protection of 
American families—new and important facts 
revealed in the natfonwide survey which 
Health Information Foundation has just 
completed. 

First, I was for many years an intimate 
friend and associate of Admiral Blandy, who 
was the first president of the foundation, I 
served under him during the war. His sud- 
den death 2 weeks ago was a shock and a 
great loss to me and toa host of people. We 
all admired him deeply as one of the great 
men among our Navy's heroes and leaders, 
and as a man of high ideals and great per- 
sonal integrity. 

I know that Admiral Blandy, as President 
of Health Information Foundation, had 
looked forward to making a statement before 
this committee. In the past 4 years he had 
given himself unselfishly, full-time, to a sec- 
ond career, after 40 years of distinguished 
service to his country in the Navy during 
which he rose to be commander in chief of 
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the Atlantic Fleet. His second career he 
viewed as a continuing contribution to his 
country. He felt that Health Information 
Foundation could perform valuable services 
in helping to improve the voluntary health 
facilities and services which are so essential 
to the welfare, happiness, and strength of 
our people. 

Admiral Blandy, therefore, would have 
taken great pride in speaking to you about 
the facts being presented today, as they can 
make a contribution to the good health of 
our people and the strength of our Nation. 

Secondly, as a member of the Citizens’ 

Advisory Committee of Health Information 
Foundation, I have, from the beginning, 
been impressed by its purposes and its prac- 
tical, comprehensive program. I have per- 
sonally had a long association and personal 
interest in the health field, serving on the 
boards of Memorial Hospital, the Sloane Ket- 
tering Institute for Cancer Research in New 
York, and recently as vice chairman of the 
Commission on Financing of Hospital Care. 
Health Information Foundation was one of 
several foundations which financed the study 
made by that commission. 
\ Familiarity with some of our health prob- 
lems has caused me to recognize and appre- 
ciate the significance of the projects dealing 
with the social and economic problems of 
health which the foundation has under- 
taken, 

The statements to be received by the 
Wolverton committee today provide for the 
first time in 20 years information regard- 
ing many of the problems of health care of 
our people. Without such facts up to now, 
we have been guessing about many of the 
situations and needs. Now we have facts to 
guide us in our thinking and planning. 

I would, therefore, like to commend Health 
Information Foundation for its nationwide 
survey of family medical costs and health 
protection. At this time, I think it is also 
fitting that the public service values of the 
foundation's overall program, which have 
been made possible by the voluntary 
financing and cooperative efforts of the drug 
industry, be recognized as in the best tra- 
ditions of American enterprise. 

It is my belief that the facts to be pre- 
sented today are of utmost importance and 
will have far-reaching values in constructive 
planning to meet the health needs of our 
people. 


Health Information Foundation Presents 
Important Facts Based Upon Research 
That Confirms Necessity for National 
Health Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARRS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce received testimony 
from Kenneth Williamson, executive vice 
president of the Health Information 
Foundation. He reported on the major 
findings of the study that has been made 
by the Health Information Foundation. 


The purpose of this foundation is to 


provide our people with facts so they. 


can intelligently meet their health 
needs—as individuals, as communities, 
and as a nation. The research work of 
the foundation is conducted through 
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grants of funds to universities and col- 
leges, to other independent research or- 
ganizations and by the foundation's own 
research staff. The foundation has com- 
pleted a study entitled “Paying for Medi- 
cal Care in the United States,” made by 
Oscar Serbein, of Columbia University. 
It is a study of the various ways by which 
Americans pay for their medical care. 

The second is a study which provides 
information on the extent of voluntary 
health insurance expenditures for per- 
sonal health services, ultilization of per- 
sonal health services, family debts due 
to the cost of personal health services, 
The findings of the foundation as a re- 
sult of the studies it has made supplies 
information of great importance to be 
considered in connection with the pro- 
mulgation of a health program. 

The following is an extract from the 
testimony of Mr. Williamson: 


Exrnacr From TESTIMONY or KENNETH WIL- 
LIAMSON, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, HEALTH 
INFORMATION FOUNDATION, PRESENTED BE- 
FORE THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE, JANUARY 27, 1954 


I am Kenneth Williamson, executive vice 
president of Health Information Foundation, 
I wish to express the appreciation of the 
foundation for this opportunity to bring to 
the committee's attention the volume of im- 
portant information which has just been ob- 
tained by a nationwide study of American 
families sponsored by the foundation. The 
information, we believe, is pertinent to the 
subject of this committee’s discussions. 
Here with me is Mr. George Smith, president 
of Johnson & Johnson, who is chairman of 
the foundation's operating committee. Also 
here is Dr. Odin W. Anderson, the founda- 
tion’s director of research, Here, too, are 
Dr. Clyde Hart, director of the National Opin- 
ion Research Center of the University of 
Chicago, and Mr. Jacob J. Feldman, who will 
be glad to answer any technical questions 
regarding the conduct of the research. 

Health Information Foundation was cre- 
ated by leading firms in the drug, pharma- 
ceutical, chemical, and allied industries. One 
hundred and thirty of them have contrib- 
uted voluntarily each year to finance the 
foundation's work, It was established and 
has operated as a nonprofit, nonpolitical, and 
independent- agency. The foundation was 
incorporated in the State of Illinois on July 
2, 1949. 

Health Information Foundation is public 
service in nature. Its work is concerned with 
the social and economic aspects of health 
and illness. The foundation was established 
on the premise that if the American people 
can be given the facts on any subject they 
will act wisely on their own behalf. We 
believe that in most respects we have a truly 
great system of health services in this Na- 
tion but that there are some definite weak 
spots in the system. We believe that much 
needs to be done to better inform the people 
of what is available to them so that our 
health services may be used more widely and 
more intelligently. We believe that the pub- 
lic needs to understand any weaknesses 
which exist so that they may contribute to 
their remedy. We believe that the people 
in individual communities should be encour- 
aged and assisted to go as far as they pos- 
sibly can in solving their problems them- 
selves, The foundation has financed several 
experimental projects to help communities. 

As we all know, great strides have been 
made in eliminating some diseases and con- 
trolling others. The drug industry has had 
a continuing and major role in this battle 
against disease, We would all agree that it 
is not enough to have good doctors, fine 
hospitals, and wonder drugs—unless these 
things are available to the people, the job 
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is not complete. And so building upon the 
strong foundation of what we have and with 
real American enterprise, voluntary health 
insurance was developed to ease the burden 
of the family by distributing the financial 
hazards of illness. History may well record 
this movement as one of the outstanding 
social gains of our time, but I hope we won't 
wait for history to recognize it as such. 
Any impartial judge would recognize the 
tremendous impact of this mechanism to 
finance sickness costs and its accomplish- 
ments to date. There is much yet to be 
done and progress is being made constantly 
to broaden the benefits and make them 
Available to more people. i 

Health insurance has become the major 
means for financing our Nation's personal 
health services. The implications of this 
financing for hospital care is thoroughly 
documented by the recent studies of the 
Commission on Financing of Hospital Care. 
We take price in the fact that we were a 
primary contributor to that study which I 
understand is going to be reported to you 
in a day or two. Great care must be taken 
in expanding health insurance both in terms 
of benefits and people to maintain a vigorous 
movement. Certainly any important changes 
should be based upon facts obtained from 
adequate study and experience. 

This, therefore, is the mission which 
Health Information Foundation has taken 
for itself—to find the facts through sound 
study and to disseminate them as widely as 
possible. The material to be reported to you 
today is the second major project which the 
Foundation has financed, aimed at con- 
tributing facts and information which may 
be used to further improve and extend 
health insurance. The first was a study of 
Paying for Medical Care in the United 
States. This study was carried out by 
Columbia University under the direction of 
Prof. Oscar Serbein. The report provides 
a well-documented and up-to-date ref- 
erence source. Its detailed analysis of the 
benefits offered in a variety of health 
insurance contracts, its documentation of 
expenditures for health serwices by all levels 
of Government, its analysis of the Nation's 
health bill, and its conclusion regarding the 
great need for consumer information are 
all important contributions. Two other 
research projects and three public relations 
projects, all directly related to health in- 
surance, are currently under way, Funds 
have been budgeted for additional projects 
to be started this year, dealing with such 
problems as the health needs of low income 
families, nongroup enrollment in voluntary 
health insurance plans and comprehensive 
services financed on a fee-for-service basis. 
In all the foundation will be spending 
$1,300,000 for this work. E 

Before getting into the details of the proj- 
ect to be reported here, I wish to stress that 
the foundation has as its purpose the gather- 
ing and dissemination of factual information 
to the general public, to interested agencies 
and organizations and to public officials. In 
some instances the foundation may under- 
take directly to apply the results of. its 
studies and to develop programs accordingly. 
Though we hope our work will assist directly 
in the solution of health problems it is not 
the foundation's purpose to suggest or to 
recommend legislation. I note from a digest 
of the testimony you have heard that various 
solutions have been offered. We would ob- 
serve that there is a great need for immediate 
Study and experimentation to support any 
Programs developed as solutions, The full 
significance of the foundation's role may be 
seen in a recent statement made by Dr. 
Chester Keefer, Mrs. Hobby's assistant, be- 
fore the New York Academy of Medicine. He 
Stated that whatever the future may bring 
in specific Federal, State, local, or private 
Programs to improve the health of the people 
of the United States, we can be sure that it 
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will reflect public demand, and accordingly 
the level of public knowledge of the need for 
that action.” We hope that Health Informa- 
tion Foundation can help to insure that the 
public’s knowledge will be maintained at a 
high level not based upon controversy, but 
upon facts. 

From numerous contacts it became clear 
that though various individuals and organi- 
zations in the health field report periodically 
upon their activities, there was no recent in- 
formation which was obtained directly from 
the consumer of health services. This con- 
stituted a serious gap in the body of informa- 
tion available to everyone interested in the 
health of the Nation. Therefore in con- 
sultation with various outstanding and rec- 
ognized individuals in the health field, the 
foundation gave consideration to what were 
stated to be the most serious problems and 
sought advice as to how the foundation could 
expend its funds and energies with the great- 
est promise of accomplishment. We came to 
the conclusion that the foundation could 
best serve by concentrating its efforts at this 
time in the field of voluntary health insur- 
ance. In collaboration with the National 
Opinion Research Center, University of Chi- 
cago, which has an outstanding reputation 
as a research organization, the nationwide 
study was planned. A grant was made to 
the Research Center and the broad frame- 
work of the study was worked out in coopera- 
tion with the foundation's staff, Dr. Clyde 
Hart, director of the NORC, and leading 
representatives from Blue Cross, Biue Shield, 
and private insurance companies. It was 
understood that the research was to be con- 
ducted as an independent project with the 
facts made available as they were found and 
without any interpretation by the NORC ex- 
cept as they gave the necessary interpreta- 
tion to statistical tables. The preliminary 
findings have been divided Into four sections, 
each setting forth an important set of facts. 
These reports, developed from the base tables 
by the foundation's research director, are 
attached to this statement. Such interpre- 
tation as is Included is intended to highlight 
the significance of the material and does not 
provide either recommendations or solu- 
tions. The final reports will be completed by 
fall of this year. We were urged to complete 
the study and make available this important 
information in a summary form at the ear- 
liest possible date in 1954. To speed up the 
project the foundation supplemented the 
initial grant of $100,000 with a further grant 
of $50,000. 

The study covers the distribution of the 
volume and cost of personal health services 
experienced by families and the extent of 
voluntary health insurance in the United 
States. The study was planned so as to be 
able to compare the experience of those fam- 
Illes having some protection through health 
insurance with those which had none. The 
field work was conducted during June and 
July, 1953, and covered the period of the 
prior 12 months, 

Single interviews were made of 2,809 fam- 
ilies in their homes. These families com- 
prised 8,846 individuals representing a na- 
tional sample of the population of the 
United States, subdivided by age, sex, in- 
come, size of family, rural, urban, occupa- 
tion, and region. A sample of area probabil- 
ity type was used in the study. The repre- 
sentativeness of the study was checked 
wherever possible. The estimates derived 
are generally reliable within small margins. 
Dr. Hart and Mr, Feldman will be glad to 
answer your questions about the details of 
the study. 

The four sections into which the study 
has been divided are: (1) Enrollment in 
voluntary health insurance; (2) the expen- 
ditures for personal health services; (3) the 
utilization of personal health services; (4) 
debts among families due to the costs of 
personal health services. 
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Summary of Facts Ascertained in Study 
Made by Health Information Founda- 
ton Relative to the Cost of Medical 
Attention and the Scope and Use of 
Existing Plans To Meet the Cost 
Thereof : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the testimony of Kenneth William- 
son, executive vice president of Health 
Information Foundation, before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, January 27, 1954, he pre- 
sented summaries of the study made by 
the Foundation, 

They are as follows: 

Summary REPORT No. 1: ENROLLMENT 

1. Pifty-eight percent of the population, 
or 69,500,000 people, have some type of health 
insurance. This represents a growth of 83,- 


~ 800,000 in the past 15 years. 


2. Fifty-seven percent of the population, or 
87,400,000 people, have some type of hospital 
insurance. 

3. Forty-eight percent of the population, 
or 74,500,000 people, have some surgical or 
other medical insurance. 

(Most of the 48 percent have in-hospital 
physicians’ services other than surgery, and 
4 percent, or 4,909,000 people, have substan- 
tlally complete physicians’ services.) 

4. An analysis of families with some cover- 
age, by Income group, show that (each of 
these groups represent about one-third of 
the familles in the United States. 

Under $3,000, 41 percent have some cover- 
age; $3,000 to $5,000, 71 percent have some 
coverage; $5,000 and over, 80 percent have 
some coverage. (There are a good many aged, 
widows, and indigents within the 63,000 in- 
come group.) 

5. Seventy percent of families In urban 
areas have some coverage. Fifty-seven per- 
dent in rural nonfarm areas have some cover- 
age. Forty-five percent in rural farm areas 
have some coverage. 

6. Eighty percent of familles with some 
coverage obtained their policies through 
their place of work or through some other 
group. 

(Nore: These figures are a measure of 
sheer number of people enrolled in volun- 
tary health insurance, with no attempt to 
indicate the degree to which insurance pays 
the family costs of personal health services.) 


Summary Report No. 2: Costs 
NATIONAL FIGURES 


1. A total cost of $10,200,000,000 was in- 
curred by families for medical and dental 
services and goods. 

(Nore: This represents what was 
families by hospitals, physicians, dentists, 
and other suppliers of medical goods and 
services, and paid by families or on behalf 
of families by insurance. This total then ex- 
cludes the portion paid by Government and 
private charity. Approximately $1.8 billion.) 

2. Fifteen percent of this total gross cost 
of $10.2 bililon incurred was covered by 
insurance benefits. 

This figure is meaningful only when total 
gross costs covered by insurance are broken 
down by various services, since dentists, med- 
icines, and a great deal of nonsurgical physi- 
cians’ services are not covered by insurance 
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at the present time, nor is there a consensus 
that all services should be covered. Further 
42 percent of the population do not have 
health insurance, 

Breakdown of the cost and insurance 
coverage: 


FAMILY COSTS 
1. The average gross costs incurred by 
families (both those with and without in- 
surance) for all services during a year was 
around $205. The breakdown of average 
cost per family by type of service was: 


2. The median gross costs for families 
with insurance was $145, and $63 for fami- 
lies without insurance. 

(Norn — The median means that one-half 
of the families were over and one-half under 


the foregoing figures. These data indicate 
that families with insurance incur twice the 
cost of those without Insurance because of 
greater utilization and perhaps more expen- 
sive services such as private room instead 
of semiprivate.) 

3. The distribution of costs of personal 
health services by percent of family income 
is as follows: 

Five percent of the families, or 2,500,000 
families, incurred costs of 20 to 49 percent 
of their incomes; 1 percent, or 500,000 fami- 
lies, incurred costs of 50 to 99 percent of 
their incomes; and 1 percent, or 500,000 
families, incurred costs equaling or exceed- 
ing 100 percent of their incomes. This table 
should afford a measure of “catastrophe” 
wherever one wishes to draw the line. This 
means 7 percent or 3,500,000 of the Nation's 
families had medical expenses totaling 20 
percent to 100 percent of their incomes, or 
more, for the year, 


Proportion of costs covered by insurance 


Eighty-nine percent of gross hospital costs 


covered for 50 percent of insured families 
receiving services. 

Seventy-five percent or more of gross sur- 
gical costs covered for 50 percent of insured 
families receiving services. 

Sixty percent or more of gross obstetrical 
costs covered for 50 percent of insured fam- 
ilies receiving services. 

(Nore.—There is agreement in the insur- 
ance field that all or nearly all of hospital 
costs should be covered by insurance and 
that all or nearly all of surgical costs for 
families below a certain income should be 
covered by insurance.) 


Summary REPORT No. 3: UTILIZATION 
HOSPITAL CARE 
1, Admission rate for those with insurance’ 
was 13 per 100 and for those without insur- 
ance 10 per 100. This underscores the fact 
that people with insurance utilize hospital 
services more than those without insurance, 
2. Average number of hospital days per 100 
Persons with insurance was 110 days and per 
100 persons without insurance was 80 days. 
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3. In the family-income group over $7,500 
the hospital admission rate is equal for those 
with some insurance and those without in- 
surance. 

Hospital admissions by income groups re- 
veal a great difference between those with 
insurance and those without insurance with 
family incomes of less than $7,500. 

4. Hospital admission rate: 


Hospital admission 
per 100 people 


Location 


Withont 
Insuranccjinsurance 


Rural farm 


(Nore.—There is little agreement as to 
what constitutes a good or desirable hospital 
rate, but it is clear that hospital insurance 
increases the admission rate. A surprising 
fact in the rural-urban rates is that rural 
farm families with insurance have a higher 
admission rate than urban families with in- 
surance, contrary to usual opinion that 
farmers, are less inclined to be hospitalized 
than people in urban areas.) 


SURGERY PERFORMED 


1. In families with surgical insurance, the 
number of surgical procedures is 7 per 100 
persons, and in families without surgical 
insurance it is 4 per 100. 

2. The difference in the number of surgi- 
cal procedures appears only when insured 
and noninsured are compared and is almost 
constant in each income group. 

(Norx.— As in hospital admissions, there 
is little agreement as to what constitutes 
a good or desirable surgical rate, but it is 
clear that insurance increases the amount 
of surgery performed.) 

DENTAL SERVICES 

1, Thirty-four percent of the people con- 
sult a dentist in a year. 

2. Percentage of persons in families in 
each income group seeing a dentist: 


Income: Percent of persons 
UPB 100767 000s cece ance ne — 17 
Hoden.. 23 
Aol ss... Hee 
$5,000-$7,499__- — 43 
$7,500 and over... a OO: 


Summary REPORT No. 4; FAMILY MEDICAL 
_ INDEBTEDNESS 

1. Among all families, 15 percent are in 
debt to hospitals, physicians, dentists, and 
other providers of medical goods and serv- 
ices, and 2 percent owe $195 or more, 

2. In absolute terms this means that 
approximately 7.5 million families have a 
medical debt and about 1 million families 
Owe $195 or more. 

3. The average debt among families for 
bills owed to hospitals, physicians, dentists, 
and other providers of medical goods and 
services is $121. 

4. The national total debt to hospitals, 
physicians, dentists, and to other providers 
of medical goods and services is $900 million. 
When debts to financial institutions and 
individuals are included, the total is $1.1 
billion. 

5. A greater proportion, 21 percent, of the 
families with children have a medical debt 
than those without children. 

6. Four percent of the families reported 
borrowing from financial institutions and 
individuals to pay charges for personal 
health services. 

7. The greater the proportion of family 
income paid out for personal health services, 
the greater is the likelihood that the family 
seeks a loan. 3 
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(Nore: Medical indebtedness excludes bills 
that were expected to be paid shortly after 
the family interview.) 

An overall eppraisal of the results of this 
study indicate: 

1. That a sizable portion of the population 
is not yet protected by health insurance, 
Apparently a good many people have not yet 
accepted the insurance principle for financ- 
ing their health needs. 

2. Those persons not now protected are 
going to be the most difficult to enroll be- 
cause of the factors of cost and administra- 
tion. Many of them are also those that need 
it most. 

3. Though a large segment of the popula- 
tion has health insurance, there are impor- 
tant differences in the extent of protection 
purchased, More people need health insur- 
ance, Many people need better health in- 
surance, 

4. The public needs to be better informed 
about illness costs and the kind of health 
insurance required for adequate protection. 

5. The insurance problem for those persons 
fortunate enough to be associated with a 
group or a single employer is much simpler 
than for those not so situated. 

6, Hospital imsurance is providing the 
greatest amount of protection and it is sig- 
nificant that this is where service benefits 
are most prevalent. 

7. The insured families receiving surgery 
are paying a sizable coinsurance amount for 
doctors’ services. This is the area where 
cash indemnity is most prevalent. The rea- 
sons for this should be studied, particularly 
to determine whether the income levels set 
for service benefits are too low and whether 
the fee schedules established are not ade- 
quate. People need to be assured that they 
are receiving a sufficient return for their 
insurance premiums, 

8. In spite of the oft-repeated statements 
that a good many families complain they 
can't pay their sickness bills and at the same 
time indulge themselves with tobacco, bev- 
erages, and television, this study documents 
the fact that a significant number of fami- 
lies suffer genuine hardship out of all pro- 
portion to their Income. We should be able 
to do more than is now being done to bring 
them relief. 

9. Though it would appear to be uneco- 
nomic for some of the population to finance 
the ordinary services of physicians (house 
calls, office calls, etc.) through insurance, 
it is clear that these costs accumulate to 
become the catastrophe for families In the 
lower-income levels. The possibilities for 
health insurance meeting this need of these 
people should be explored, 

10. It would appear that the impact of 
fliness upon families affects their pocket- 
books for numerous expenses not contem- 
plated in health-insurance programs. The 
need for supplemental income is emphasized. 

11. Undoubtedly the generally available 
insurance programs which are considered 
adequate are carrying a financial burden 
which would otherwise be catastrophic to 
many of the families now protected, Per- 
haps we need to redefine our use of the term 
“catastrophe” so that attention will be di- 
rected at the problem of those persons who 
really suffer a major catastrophe, Properly 
isolated, this problem should be subject to 
solution, 

12. As yet we seem to continue in much 
of our planning to constitute children as a 
burden. The study shows that the iliness 
problems are relatively great for those fami- 
lies having children. Many have lower in- 
comes, more illness, greater costs propor- 
tionately, and the largest debts. 

13. It is clear that in spite of all the mass 
statistics and the averaging out of the costs, 
illness is a personal experience, and it is the 
effect upon individual families which must 
be considered. Otherwise, it is easy to feel 
that those suffering real hardship are too 
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small a proportion of the total population 
to be a problem. Therefore, it would seem 
wise that any consideration of government 
Participation should certainly be arranged 
at that level of government which is clos- 
est to the individual family and its health 
problem. 

14. The first problem in overall planning 
of health services is to find the device 
through which they can be made available. 
There is conclusive proof that within the 
voluntary health insurance organizations we 
have such a device. Therefore, we need to 
find out how to use it further to meet the 
Problems which it can if given the oppor- 
tunity. This will require understanding and 
the honest support of most of us. If from 
the hearings of this committee you can point 
out for the Health Information Foundation 
and for all other organizations in the health 
field what you believe are the health prob- 
lems to which our attention should be di- 
rected, it will help materially and assist in 
Betting action more quickly. 


Trade With Red China Strongly Opposed 
By Admiral Stump in Speech to Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Honolulu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude a speech made by Adm. Felix B. 
Stump, commander in chief, Pacific 
Fleet, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, before the 
Honolulu Chamber of Commerce on 
January 21, 1954. 

The full text of his speech follows: 

Recently an“article appeared in a Hono- 
lulu paper saying that a group of business- 
men back on the mainland advocated open- 
ing up increased trade with Red China. Such 
Opinions are shared by some prominent 
Americans. 

These people are guilty of either one of two 

They do not understand communism 
and its objectives—or they are willing to gain 
temporary benefits with the risk of loss of 
everything they own. 

They do not fully appreciate the ideology 
of the Communists. 

UNCHANGING FANATIC 


A dedicated Communist is a steadfast and 
unchanging fanatic. He has a selfless devo- 
tion, and believes in and works for a world 
Tevolution. Mao, the dictator of Red China, 
and hia leading associates are such dedicated 
Communists. 

We must constantly bear this in mind and 
not let propaganda blind us to the true facts. 

You will remember.the period when our 
Government was endeavoring to get Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Chinese Communists to 
Stop fighting each other but to unite their 
efforts against the Japanese. 

At this time some people frequently re- 
ferred to the Chinese Communists as “agra- 
rian reformers.” 

One of our prominent statesmen, who took 
& leading part in these endeavors and who 
personally knew Mao and his close asso- 
Ciates, told me that Mao and his leaders 
Trequently asked him “Why do Americans re- 
fer to us as “agrarian reformers’? We are 
not agrarian reformers. We are Commu- 
nists.” 
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TEACHINGS OF MARX 


The Red Chinese Communists believe the 
teachings of Karl Mąrx, Lenin, and Stalin, 
who taught that there can be no peace be- 
tween Communist nations and free nations; 
that one or the other must perish. 

They taught that dishonesty in every form 
to help the Communist cause was right and 
just. The Communists teach children to 
betray their parents to help the party. Mur- 
der, lies, and torture are not crimes if done 
to strengthen the Red cause. International 
agreements with any Communist govern- 
ment are not worth a scrap of paper. 

Naturally we want to negotiate for peace, 
but the only basis for negotiations with 
Communist countries must be that the 
agreements are completely and absolutely as 
much in our favor as it is in theirs. We 
must also insure that any such agreements 
do not contribute to long-range Communist 
objectives. 

WORLD REVOLUTION 


Mao believes in the world revolution and 
he does not care how many lives it costs nor 
how much suffering it entails. He is a world 
revolutionist without national patriotism. 
He will not deviate one iota from the set 
course of world Communist objectives. 

When we cling to the hope of friction be- 
tween China and Russia, we are frantically 
clinging to a faint hope that is pure wish- 
ful thinking. 

Since the Nationalists were driven off the 
mainland to Formosa, 15 million Chinese 
have died of starvation or by execution by 
the Reds. 

True, starvation is not a new thing in 
China, but during the time that hundreds 
of thousands of Chinese were starving, the 
Red Government exported many thousands 
of tons of rice in exchange for rubber and 
other strategic materials required to build 
up their war machine. 

Removal of the trade restrictions against 
Red China would not improve the living con- 
ditions of the masses of the Chinese people. 
Removal of trade restrictions would help the 
Reds tremendously to build up their mili- 
tary strength for further aggression. 

Any trade whatever with Red China has 
been in the past and will be used in the 
future to increase the military strength of 
our enemies. 

OVERALL PICTURE 


But let us look at the overall picture. 

Red China has an area about equal to that 
of the United States. We are still discover- 
ing in our country new sources of minerals 
and improving our agricultural resources. 

It stands to reason that Russia, Siberia, 
and China probably have in their undevel- 
oped countries every type of resource for 
industrial development and armed might. 
All that is needed is the technical ability 
and time. We must not help them to de- 
velop these resources to be used against 
us. 

What are the Reds trying to do? 

THREE MAIN OBJECTIVES 

The Communists have three main objec- 
tives in Asia: 

1. To obtain control over the manpower 
of the 450 million Chinese on the mainland. 
This they have accomplished. 

2. To obtain control of the industry of 
Japan. Japan's industry is equivalent to 
one-half that of Russia. The Korean war 
may have been planned as a first step to- 
ward the conquest of Japan, and through 
control of Japanese industry to expedite the 
industrialization of Communist China, 

3. To obtain control of Southeast Asia 
with its great surpluses of rice, and, more 
important, its rubber, tin, and other vital 
strategic materials. 

For the survival of America and the free 
world, we cannot afford to permit the accom- 
plishment of these objectives of the Reds 
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by either conquest, revolution, or infiltra- 
tion. 
CONTINUED CRISIS 

It is the unfortunate lot of this genera- 
tion to live in a state of continued crisis, a 
crisis which will last as long as strong na- 
tions have Communist governments. 

Twice we have conducted truce negotia- 
tions in Korea. Both times these negotia- 
tions were requested by the Chinese Com- 
munists at a time when they were flat on 
their backs and a sure victory could have 
been won by the United Nations. 

In fact, the Red leaders understood the 
humanitarian principles of the free nations 
well enough to know that the free nations 
would not sacrifice lives by starting an offen- 
sive when there was any possibility of peace. 

The first time, Van Fleet said he could 
have defeated the Red Armies if he had not 
had his hands tied. Other military experts 
certainly agree with him. During the period 
between the first and second negotiations, it 
is probable that many more lives were lost 
than would have been lost had Van Fleet 
attacked and won. 

The Communists knew we would not at- 
tack during peace negotiations. They knew 
we would not greatly strengthen our forces 
in Korea in face of the hope of peace. 


RED OFFENSIVE 


Even while negotiations were proceeding, 
the Chinese Reds worked feverishly to im- 
prove and strengthen their armies in Korea. 
When they thought they were again strong 
ehough, they mounted their offensive which 
the United Nations stopped last June with 
great loss of life. 

Last June when the Chinese Reds had 
failed in this offensive and had expended 
their resources they again asked for negotia- 
tions, knowing that by so doing they were 
safe from attack. 

Fortunately, our Government has promised 
them a different set of rules if they again 
attack. 

Red China wants recognition and admis- 
sion to the United Nations. They want this 
to strengthen the Communist nations 
against the free nations and to aid them- 
selves in thelr objective to dominate in 
Southeast Asia. 

We don't have to guess what else the 
Communists want. They have repeatedly 
said what they want. We know that every 
major move they make is for the purpose 
of ultimately crushing the free nations. 

They pretend to want peace only to be free 
to build up their strength. They want us 
to feel at peace in the hope that we will 
allow our strength to decrease. To them 
there is no difference between a cold war 
and a hot war as far as their ultimate objec- 
tives are concerned. 

Russia intends to pursue the cold war 
until it gains its objective—world domina- 
tion. It is willing to engage in as much 
hot war, preferably fought by others, as is 
necessary to the same end. 

Asia with its enormous manpower and 
untold resources is as important to the free 
world as is Europe. The loss of either would 
be tragic to us all. 

We are spending many millions of dollars 
to help our allles in Indochina, Formosa, 
Philippines, and Thailand. 

In spite of the cost to the American tax- 
payer we must continue to give all possible 
support to these allies of ours, two of whom 
are engaged in actual combat with the 
enemy. 

Our Government is that of a Republic. 
The American voters decide the policy of 
thelr Government. As the United States is 
the leader of the free world, the American 
people have a greater individual responsibili- 
ty than those of any other country. 

Therefore, the American voters must know 
what is going on in the world. 
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Every American must take a positive stand 
against communism at home or abroad. In 
the United States no Communist must be 
allowed in any position of authority or in- 
fluence in government, industry, or labor. 
If we fail in America, freedom throughout 
the world will perish. 


“Nautilus” Held Potent Symbol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I witnessed a most impressive and his- 
toric event, namely, the launching of the 
world's first atomic submarine, the 
Nautilus, which took place at Groton, 
Conn., on Thursday, January 21. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude in the Recorp the following article 
which appeared in the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times so aptly describing, in the words 
of the distinguished speakers at this 
event, the great new era inaugurated by 
this first atomic submarine: 

“NAUTILUS” HELD POTENT SYMBOL- 


Gnorox.—John Jay Hopkins, president and 
chairman of the board of General Dynamics 
Corp., called the new atomic submarine 
Nautilus “a masterpiece of the shipbuilders' 
art” in his welcoming speech here today 
before 20,000 people. 

Mr. Hopkins said “It is not needful for me, 
I know, to add up for you the production 
miracles performed during each day of the 
last 5 years of incessant work by the thou- 
sands who contributed, The end result—the 
sum of all their days—lies before your eyes 
in this unique and historic ship—this ship 
of pearl—this venturous bark.” 

Looking to his right, Hopkins spoke of the 
second atomic submarine, the Sea Wol/, un- 
der construction within the shadows of the 
Nautilus “it is characteristic of American 
industrial and military enterprise that before 
a ‘first’ is completed, another development is 
on the way. 

“And it is well that this is so, because in 
the mounting struggle between the world’s 
good and the world's evil, between atomic 
destruction and atomic creation, between 
the atom uncontrolled and the atom con- 
trolled, we cannot—if we would survive— 
be less than first in research and discovery— 

be less than first in total power—whether that 
discovery and that power be military or in- 
dustrial,” 

Gwilim A. Price, president of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., builders of the power plant for 
the Nautilus, promised that the fear gen- 
erated by the atomic cloud of destruction at 
Hiroshima will be replaced by the bright sun 
of atomic creation. 

Mr. Price said this formal ceremony is the 
result of a pioneering effort which began 5 
years ago for Westinghouse and thousands 
of suppliers and subcontractors. Its success 
was foretold in an Idaho desert 8 months ago. 

“There the prototype of the atomic engine 
for the Nautilus first delivered substantial 
quantities of nuclear power,” Mr. Price added. 
“The Nautilus is a testimonial to the ability 
FF 
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“It gives hope that this launching today 
will become the symbol of a future day when 
mass power for people everywhere will over- 
come and destroy those roots of war, poverty, 
insecurity, and fear,” he concluded. 

Stepping to the platform after remarks 
by Mr. Price, was Adm. Robert B. Carney, 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

“As a sailor, I recognize this ship as the 
beginning of a new chapter in the history of 
sea power. 
the technician and tacticians will strive to 
wring the greatest military advantage from 
the latest product of American genius. The 
fleet is hungry to put her to work. 

“Research, science, industry, labor, and the 
civilian and military elements of the Govern- 
ment all teamed up to produce this ship,” 
Admiral Carney said. 

“As one small human being, I am lost in 
my own musings as to what this occasion 
may y in terms of the things that are 
in store for humanity. A natural tendency 
toward very grave speculation is partly off- 
set by the hope that springs eternal, and the 
optimism that is an American heritage. 
Aside from any military significance, this 
ship is a symbol of many things clearly dis- 
cernible and other things as yet obscure. 

“But Nautilus is far more than just man’s 
dreaming, his bright dreams, certainly and, if 
man is not wise, his nightmares, too. 

- "The Nautilus is a symbol of the United 
States determination of fight, when and if 
fighting becomes necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the principles for which we stand. 

“Let us pray that she is also proof of a 


fundamental ability to produce the men of 


brains, judgment, and character needed to 
guide us in the uncertain years ahead,” he 
said. 

Despite the fact that Nautilus is history 
making today, the admiral said he thought 
it would probably appear to our sons and 
grandsons as a quaint old piece of machinery 
which introduced the transition of a new 
age of power. 

“But I am proud to share this momentous 
beginning and I believe that we are witness- 
ing one of history’s great milestones,” Ad- 
miral Carney concluded. 

Lewis L. Strauss, AEC (Atomic Energy 
Commission) Chairman, said the craft is 
symbolic of both the atomic thunderbolts 
of defense and of a peaceful boon of nuclear 
power. 

Strauss said this launching transcends all 
those that have gone before because the 
Nautilus ts something new under the sun. 
Then he declared of the submarine: 

“It typifies the spirit of America at the 
time of its founding, and the spirit of Amer- 
ica in this llth year of the atomic age. 
We are strong with the strength of atomic 
thunderbolts to resist aggression and to fore- 
stall tyranny while at the same time we ex- 
tend the olive branch of a worthy peace.” 

Strauss praised the teamwork of industry 
and of the Government agencies, AEC and 
the Navy, which he said made possible cre- 
ation of this first atom sub. 

He singled out Rear Adm. Hyman G. Rick- 
over, telling the admiral this was a job well 
done and noting this must be an occasion 
of supreme gratification for him. Rickover, 
during turbulent behind-the-scenes argu- 
ments in the Navy, has headed the nuclear 
submarine project since the Nautilus de- 
signing and building program got under 
way. He was saved from compulsory retire- 
ment and was advanced to his present rank 
when Secretary of the Navy Robert B. Ander- 
son intervened. 

The launching of the Nautilus, Governor 
Lodge said today, marks the opening of a 
new chapter in naval history and our re- 
newed affirmation to keep our country strong 
and free. 

Lodge, a World War II Navy veteran and 
a Reserve commander, said that “we stand, 
now, on the threshold of a new era in energy 
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production and in naval defense. To date, 
the atomic age has bred both hope and fear, 
and sometimes the fear has seemed the more 
significant of the two.“ 

He said the proposal of President Eisen- 
hower to the United Nations that atomic 
energy be outlawed as a weapon of war 
brought hope that the world will make 
strides in the peaceful application of this 
great new source of energy to match the ad- 
vances made in the arming of war machines. 

Lodge spoke at a luncheon following the 
launching ceremony. He said that “we in 
Connecticut are proud of the part we have 
been privileged to play in shaping this 
newest instrument of freedom’s defense.” 


Transportation and Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, H. B. 
Snyder, editor of the Gary (Ind.) Post- 
Tribune, sets out in the following edi- 
torial reasons for United States partici- 
pation in the St. Lawrence inland water- 
way: 

z Seaway BILL SHOULD Pass 

Calumet area eyes are turned toward the 
Senate this week and its actjon on the long- 
planned, prolonged, and overdebated St. 
Lawrence seaway project. 

Republican leaders have expressed hope 
for a victory vote before the end of the 
week. 

Bucking Senator Levererr SALTONSTALL 
(Republican, Massachusetts), a long-time foe 
of the seaway, and his cohorts, these hopes 
seem a bit premature. 

However, those on the inside say they 
have the votes needed to line up the United 
States with Canada as partners in the gigan- 
tic project. 

The Great Lakes States, Indiana in par- 
ticular, have a lot to gain by United States 
participation in the seaway. Cost of ship- 
ping will be reduced by the seaway, and Great 
Lakes States will have a prominent voice in 
control of the project. 

Various Hoosier interests, once lukewarm 
on the seaway, have come around to seeing 
the enormous benefits through use of a 
lakes-to-ocean shipping route. 

Labrador iron ore, brought through the 
seaway, would help feed our hungry steel fur- 
naces. Hoosier farm products would move 
to export markets at a lower rate. 

The project would open new horizons for 
most of our Calumet industries. The poten- 
tiality is so vast that it would be years before 
many of the seaway uses and benefits would 
be known and realized. 

Opponents harp that a country with a na- 
tional debt approaching $275 billion, and 
with a coastline of 7,000 miles, would be 
both silly and stupid to invest another bil- 
lion to provide seaports 2,000 miles inland. 

What they forget is that this investment 
shows evidence of being solid financially and 
defense-wise. 

The seaway will not pay for itself in a 
matter of a few years. However, it is evi- 
dent that it will pay for itself eventually and 
probably with surprising interest. That is 
the kind of an investment this country 
needs, The project shows both 
tion and sound financial judgment, 

Our Canadian neighbors have been awake 
to these facts for some time, 
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The time for action by this country is 
long overdue. This time the opposition bloc 
intereste—the railroads and east coast ship- 
ping combines—should not be permitted to 
talk the bill to death. 

For the benefit of the industrialized Mid- 
west specifically and the Nation in general, 
the seaway bill should pass. 

President Eisenhower has stated that the 
Ways and means for assuring American co- 
Operation in this great project should be au- 
thorized and approved during this session of 
Congress.” 

With this we agree. 


Has Coffee Become a Luxury? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
* IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association, represent- 
ing 180,000 eating places in the United 
States of America, has just finished 4 
days of meetings in New York City. One 
of the main topics under discussion was 
the unprecedented rise in the price of 
green coffee since the middle of De- 
cember. 


It was reported that the 5-cent cup 
of coffee was practically extinct. As we 
all know, coffee costs 10 cents per cup 
in most instances and the prospect is 
that the price will soon rise to 15 cents. 

Most food dispensers are watching the 
fluctuations of the New York coffee mar- 
ket with more than casual interest. In 
fact, they are becoming alarmed at the 
predictions that roasted coffee may reach 
$1.50 per pound in the near future. At 
the moment roasted coffee of most 
brands is selling at approximately $1 per 
pound all over the United States of 
America. Yet these prices are currently 
being charged for coffee already in stock 
and bought at much lower prices. 
What will happen when the green coffee 
currently being bought reaches the 
roasters and finally the grocers’ shelves? 

We have seen the extreme consumer 
reactions to the current capers in the 
coffee market. Housewives, alarmed at 
the sudden increase, are stocking up. 
Most grocery chains report that long 
lines of customers are buying from 6 to 
10 pounds each. To be sure, neither the 
increase in the price of coffee nor a re- 
quest for abstinence has resulted in less 
coffee being sold. Housewives are com- 
plaining, but they are still buying. 

The pyrotechnics in the raw coffee 
market are intriguing. The United 
States of America is the No. 1 coffee mar- 
ket. From mid-November the price of 
a pound of green coffee beans from 
Brazil shot from about 57 cents to 74 
cents earlier this month. Currently, the 
cash price in the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange is 7034 cents per pound. 

It is stated that heavy frosts in July 
nipped the coffee buds in Brazil, which 
supplies 50 percent of the world's supply 
and 50 percent of United States coffee 
imports. News of this damage immedi- 
ately began pushing coffee prices up. 


It was not until November that the full 
extent of the coffee damage began to 
clarify. On top of the frost damage, 
there were heavy insect inroads. Ap- 
proximately one-fifth of Brazil’s coffee 
crop was destroyed. Colombia, the sec- 
ond biggest supplier, cannot step up its 
output materially because it takes at 
least 5 years for a coffee tree to begin 
bearing. Brazil's total coffee crop in 
1952-53 has been forecast by the Brazil- 
ian Coffee Institute at less than 14.2 
million bags—133 pounds apiece. Bra- 
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zil will have available for export approxi- 


mately 13.3 million bags as compared to 
15.2 million bags in the previous year. 

One coffee authority says that each 
year since World War II global consump- 
tion of coffee has actually exceeded pro- 
duction with the difference coming out 
of stocks piled up during the war. At 
the same time, Europe is increasing its 
purchase of coffee from Latin American 
countries. Current rate of consump- 
tion in the world is at the rate of 33 mil- 
lion bags a year. That is 700,000 bags 
more than during 1952. This is about 
a million bags over expected exportable 
production in the current crop year. 
As a result, coffee men look for further 
dwindling stocks. By mid-1954, Brazil’s 
reserve supply used to even out exports 
before the crop year begins may be down 
to about 1 million bags. Ordinarily, 
Brazil has always kept a 3 million bag 
reserve supply. Many dealers feel that- 
Brazil might try to hold its,stocks at the 
3 million level thereby tightening the 
already tight supply, 

Just what are the reasons for the sud- 
den current rise in coffee prices? Many 
experts say it is due to the frost damage 
in Brazil. Exporters in Latin America 
advance the theory that the large coffee 
importers in the United States wanted 
to increase their inventory at year end 
for tax purposes. Others lay the in- 
crease directly to speculative rumors cir- 
culating in the United States that the 
Central American coffee crop during 
1953-54 would be considerably less than 
last season and that there would be a 
shortage. 

Yet the scare buying began in mid- 
November with the resultant rise in 
prices. The reaction to the rise-brought 
in its train heavy profit taking. It 
seems as if many traders have been un- 
loading heavily on the current market 
because the stock exchange shows that 
the average daily number of trades dur- 
ing December has been 92,000 bags. The 
buying splurge in November pushed the 
price of raw coffee from 54 to 74 cents 
and a new buying splurge is in the offing 
again. One aspect that concerns me is 
that the growers in Central America 
have had their most prosperous year in 
history but that the wages of the aver- 
age plantation worker have not increased 
materially during the last 2 or 3 years 
although export prices have soared. 

Mr. Speaker, I deplore this rise in 


‘coffee prices. It seems to me that there 


are certain unexplained forces at work 
in this extraordinary profit taking in a 
commodity that is so essential to us 
Americans. I deplore the fact that so 
many of the average citizens will have 
to pay more for an average cup of coffee. 
I deplore the fact that the housewives 
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are being pushed into scare buying. It 
seems to me that it is urgent for us to 
investigate this problem immediately. 
Iam therefore introducing today a House 
Resolution that an investigating commit- 
tee be immediately set up under the 
aegis of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee. This problem concerns all of us 
and the quicker we settle it the better. 


He Saw His Dream Come True 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


„ OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I am 
enclosing an editorial from the Greens- 
boro (N. C.) Daily News of Tuesday, 
January 26, 1954, on Dr. James Y. Joy- 
ner. He was one of North Carolina's 
most valuable citizens, and our State 
will miss his services. 

The editorial follows: 

He Saw His Dream COME TRUE 

Dr. James Y. Joyner, who died Sunday at 
the age of 91, was a dreamer spared long 
enough to see his dream come true. 

Dr. Joyner was one of the quartet of young 
North Carolinians who at the turn of the 
century looked into the future and saw the 
meaning of education to their State and its 
richest resource, its children who would have 
to build and administer that future. 

Gov. Charles B. Aycock led the crusade, 
but in close step with him, spear-heading 
the move and supplying the inspiration, the 
faith, the courage and the physical and 
spiritual force which assured victory were 
Joyner, Charles D. McIver and Edward A. 
Alderman. Up and down North Carolina 
they went preaching the rights of its chil- 
dren, living and breathing education, fight- 
ing the forces of ignorance, intolerance and 
prejudice and battling for the funds with 


, which to effect their program. There was no 


‘ 


stopping their zeal, their inspiration and 
their contagion for a cause. 

It is significant that all of this quartet 
save Aycock were actively identified with 
Woman's College when it was established, 
during this same formative period, as the 
State Normal and Industrial College. Thus 
their personality, their falth and their ideals 
were wrought into this Institution and will 
ever remain part of its foundation, its pur- 
pose, its tradition and its spirit. They recog- 
nized that at the very heart of our school 
system is the teacher. And to that end they 
labored in complementation and in achieve- 
ment. . 

The other leaders dropped off, but Dr. Joy- 
ner, alert and as keenly interested in edu- 
cation as ever, lived on to see the spirit 
which he helped plant take root, the vision 
which he dreamed materialize and the re- 
sults which he predicted reflected in the 
present school system with which North 
Carolina is blessed, our recognition of the 
right of every child to make the most of his 
God-given opportunity and the material 
progress which stems from an educationally 
lifted citizenry. 

As Dr. Joyner returns to the soil from 
which he came, his creed, his philosophy and 
his faith are reincarnated in every school 
child in North Carolina, The State which 
he and his fellow crusaders inspired looks 
ever forward, its faith, its hope and its in- 
vestment centered in its children. 
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Why the Government Keeps Money on 
Deposit in Banks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing the discussion on the floor of the 
House today regarding Government de- 
posits in banks in the United States, I 
requested a statement from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, George M. Hum- 
phrey, and the Secretary has sent me the 
following: j - 

WHY THE GOVERNMENT KEEPS MONEY ON 

Derosir IN BANKS 


Out of 14,000 eligible banks in the United 
States, approximately 11,000 have Govern- 
ment deposits. These accounts serve as a 
pipeline for the flow of taxes and the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of Government securities 
from the public into the Treasury's accounts 
at the Federal Reserve banks. They also 
serve as temporary reservoirs on which the 
Treasury draws as it needs funds. The 
amount now in these accounts is equal to 
about 2 weeks’ expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Treasury keeps money In banks be- 
cause (a) it is the most efficient and eco- 
nomical way to handle the Government's 
business, and (b) it avoids withdrawing 
funds from communities before they can be 
returned through Government disburse- 
ments. 

Congress passed the National Banking Act 

in 1863 specifically authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to deposit money in banks 
after efforts by the Government during the 
Civil War to act as its own banker failed, re- 
sulting in the suspension of specie payments. 
>- The present system enables the Treasury 
to keep a smooth flow of money despite the 
unevenness of the flow of Government rev- 
enue and expenditure. Assume, for in- 
stance, that bank X, in Panhandle, Tex., 
sells a half million dollars of savings bonds 
to its customers. This money is left on de- 
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All Government deposits in banks are fully 
secured by securities pledged with Federal 
Reserve banks. Also, member banks are re- 
quired to maintain a reserve with Federal 
Reserve banks against Government deposits 
as well as other deposits. At the present 
time this reserve amounts to about 18 per- 
cent for all classes of member banks. 

Under the Banking Act of 1933 banks are 
prohibited from paying interest on demand 
deposits, including Government deposits. In 
view of the short time they hold Government 
deposits, often only a few days, and the serv- 
ices they render, the present arrangement 
appears equitable. 


Francis M. Sullivan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
face the sobering realization here today 
that once more the heavy burdens of 
public service have exacted their tragic 
toll. Last Sunday, Francis M. Sullivan, 
national legislative director for the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, left this life 
for a greater one. 

It has been my good fortune to have 

-known Frank for many years. I have 
always held for him the highest regard 
and warmest affection. He was a man 
of vision, a great humanitarian, a man 
who gave his health and life in the serv- 
ice of hiscountry. He labored incessant- 
ly and indefatigably for our disabled vet- 
erans. Yes, and all our veterans of both 
World Wars and the Korean conflict. 
There is no doubt in my mind that it 
was his assiduous and unceasing labors 
in their behalf that ultimately broke his 
health and resulted in his untimely 
death. 

Frank Sullivan was born at Forge Vil- 


posit in Panhandle until it is needed at the’ lage, town of Westford, Mass., Decem- 


Federal Reserve bank of Dallas to pay the 
Government's bills. If this money should 
immediately be withdrawn from the bank at 
Panhandle, before it can be returned to 
channels of trade through Government dis- 
bursement, the money in the community of 
Panhandle would be transferred to Dallas. 

During heavy tax periods, particularly, 
there would be a tremendous shifting of 
funds between banks and communities. The 
transfer of $8 to $9 billion in the middle of 
March from the various communities 
throughout the country to the accounts of 
the Government at Federal Reserve banks 
would play havoc with the banking system 
and business. In order to meet such with- 
drawals, in many instances banks would have 
to restrict credit and liquidate securities in 
the market. 

Millions of dollars of additional clerk hire, 
costs of currency shipments, and transfer of 
funds would be necessary if the Government 
should handle the business now handled for 
it by banks in connection with deposits of 
withheld income and soctial-security taxes, 
the issuance of United States savings bonds, 
and the handling of subscriptions to other 
types of Governmient securities. If all re- 
mittances had to be sent to Reserve banks 


ber 18, 1897. He graduated from West- 
ford Academy, Westford, Mass., June 
1916 and from the National University 
Law School, Washington, D. C., June 
1929. He was admitted to the bar of the 
Supreme Court and United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
on Oetober 19, 1929; the Court of Ap- 
peals for the State of Maryland, Septem- 
ber 16, 1936; and the bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in May 1936. 
His auspicious career began as a news- 
paper reporter for the Wooster (Mass.) 
Telegram Gazette from 1920 to 1921. 
From 1921 to 1924 he was a reporter for 
the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican 
American and served as secretary to the 
late Congressman James P. Glynn, of 
Winsted, Conn., from 1924 to 1929. 
Later Mr. Sullivan served as secretary to 
Representative Edward W. Goss, of Wa- 
terbury, Conn., from 1930 to 1933. From 
1933 to 1936 he practiced law in Wash- 
ington, D.C. During this time he served 
as associate counsel for one of the large 
code authorities; general counsel for the 
general 
Associa- 
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tion for Public Health Service; and asso- 
ciate counsel for National Association of 
Storekeepers Gaugers. In March of 1936 
he was employed by the American Le- 
gion national organization, and from 
April 15, 1947, to the time of his death 
he served as national legislative director 
for the Disabled American Veterans. 

In his busy life Frank Sullivan found 
time to author many publications which 
included Legal Rights of Servicemen 
and Women; National Defense and Uni- 
versal Service, published by the Ameri- 
can Legion; numerous other publications 
written for the American Legion; series 
of articles entitled “I Saw the GI Bill 
Written,” published by the American 
Legion magazine in September, October, 
and November 1949. Additionally, nu- 
merous references are made to Frank in 
the enactment of the so-called GJ bill 
or the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 
1944, 

Among the organizations of which 
Frank was a valued and beloved member 
were the American Legion; Disabled 
American Veterans; Regular Veterans 
Association; National Press Club; past 
president of the Parents Guild, Dumbar- 
ton, District of Columbia; committee- 
man for the Cub Pack 96, Boy Scouts 
of America; Holy Name Society; Fathers 
Club of Gonzaga School, Washington, 
D6. 

Mr. Speaker, may I truly say that I 
join with his multitude of friends in ex- 
tending my deepest sympathy to his 
widow and to his children, 


The Recession Trend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania.. Mr. 
Speaker, when can we expect action by 
the administration for a program to 
develop employment opportunities so 
that people can be assured against hard- 
ships which continue to grow because of 
the present economic situation? 

Unemployment throughout the Nation 
continues to rise. Congress has plans 
which were made so that immediate 
action could be taken to launch a public- 
works program in the event of recession, 
They are gathering dust in the Nation's 
Capitol. Administration leaders refuse 
to act or to admit that the economic 
situation is bad. But people are hurt, 
not only the jobless but others. Small 
business and farmers suffer. Part-time 
employment and loss of overtime pay for 
wage workers also cut deép into the fam- 
ily’s living standards. These people find 
little comfort in statements by admin- 
istration leaders that we are in a period 
of healthy readjustment. 

Big business wants recession, or the 
so-called period of adjustment. The 
GOP hard-money policy, its unwilling- 
ness to act promptly on public-works 
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programs, and the refusal to lift tax 
burdens on low-income families all con- 
tribute to the desired readjustment. 

More and more people are getting hurt. 
Even that does not cause a change in 
economic policies of this big-business 
administration. The objective of the 
GOP leaders, their speechwriters and 
publicity men, is to continue with their 
readjustment but put the blame of un- 
employment and recession on their crit- 
ics whom they call apostles of gloom and 
bust. 

TAX PHILOSOPHY 

A look behind the scenes shows that 
the big-business philosophy is also the 
dominating factor in determining poli- 
cies on taxes and all other issues. The 
Presidential speechwriters painted a rosy 
picture on taxes and the budget. But 
what is happening is anything but good 
for the average citizen. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee approved lower taxes on dividends 
which help big stockholders, but it unan- 
imously refused to raise tax exemptions 
on individuals and dependents. 

The GOP tax policy contributes to 
economic decline. More purchasing 
power for the lowest income group is an 
effective method in promoting business 
and prosperity. But the administra- 
tion moves in the opposite direction. 

Here again GOP publicity experts are 
telling the people that a tax reduction 
for the little fellow is bad for the econ- 
omy and that it is demagoguery to even 
suggest it. 

There is sharp disagreement within 
the Eisenhower administration on these 
matters. Some fear public reaction to 
growing economic ills and the shift of 
the tax burden to low income folks. 
Others feel that Republican public rela- 
tions men can successfully place respon- 
sibility for any adverse conditions on the 
liberal minority in Congress. 

NOW OR NEVER 

Some of my colleagues seem to believe 
that big business sees its one big chance 
to gain economic advantage now. It is 
now or never with them. It envisions 
a change in administration and wants 
prompt action on policies which will give 
it increased power to control the econ- 
omy. Special interests want to grab the 
vast public domains, water resources, 
and great natural wealth in oil, timber, 
and minerals, now controlled by the 
people through the Government. They 
seek to cripple Federal regulation which 
has been designed to protect the public 
against gigantic trusts and monopolies. 
And as the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
Patman], a champion of small business, 
told Congress last week, “big financial 
interests which seek to tear down eco- 
nomic and social gains of the last 20 
years need a little depression to weaken 
the farmers, labor, and the little-busi- 
ness man.” Big business wants to ac- 
complish all it can before any effective 
change takes place in the Government at 
Washington. 

It is an enterprising program. If suc- 
cessful, it will result in the greatest 
concentration of economic power in all 
history. Since politics is a reflection of 
conflicting economic interests, this trend 
could be a very serious and dangerous 
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one. The best antidote is an alert and 
understanding public. And there are 
many favorable signs pointing in this 
direction—despite the slick speech writ- 
ers in the White House and on Capitol 


American Legion Supports Bricker 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. Speak- 
er, a distinguished past commander of 
the American Legion, Mr. Ray Murphy, 
has written an article in the current 
issue of the American Legion magazine 
on the subject of the Bricker amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Murphy has put in everyday lan- 
guage some of the background of an im- 
portant matter to the American people, 
and I am sure that all who read the arti- 
cle will come to understand it better. At 
this point, I am including the article: 

Wirren Constrrution Do We WANT? 
(By Ray Murphy, past national commander, 

the American Legion) 

“Resolved, That the American Legion 
favors * * * amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States by including there- 
in a provision that no * * * treaty, contract, 
or pact with a foreign power shall ever oper- 
ate or be considered to adversely affect or 
diminish in any way the rights of any citi- 
zen or citizens of the United States guarau- 
teed under the Constitution of the United 
States“ — Resolution 48, adopted May 5-7, 
1952, by the national executive committee of 
the American Legion. 

I. THE QUESTION 

What is the meaning of the above resolu- 
tion of the Legion's National Executive Com- 
mittee, and of similar resolutions passed by 
the Legion's National Conventions in 1951, 
1952 and 1953? 

Why, after 165 years, is there a growing 
demand that our Constitution be amended 
now to protect the rights of American citi- 
zens from adverse effects by the treatymaking 
power of the President and two-thirds of 
those Senators present? 

The question is, first, a monumental one 
perhaps the most provocative of our times, 
and cuts deep no matter which way you slice 
it. 

Clarence Manion, former dean of the Notre 
Dame Law School, favors such an amend- 
ment and says: “It Is the hottest issue since 
the Civil War.” 

Arthur Dean, New York lawyer who op- 
poses such an amendment, says it involves 
“the greatest debate about the constitutional 
ordering of our foreign affairs since 1788.” 

Senator Jonn W. Bricker, of Ohio, has 
proposed an amendment to the Constitution 
to prevent treaties that we make with for- 
eign powers from violating the rest of our 
Constitution, and 64 Senators have jointly 
added their names to it. 

The American Bar Association, fearing that 
there. were widely unseen legal dangers to 
our Constitution in the United Nations 
Charter (a treaty), made a 7-year study of 
the matter, and concluded that the United 
States Constitution needs immediate amend- 
ment to prevent our rights under the Con- 
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stitution from being y weakened 
by the U. N. Charter and other international 
treaties and agreements. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee a year 
ago héld extensive hearings on Senator 
BrRIcKkER’s proposed amendment and the 
problems involved. The hearings grew to 
1,267 pages of testimony and exhibits, in 
which is recorded plenty of sounding-off both 
for and against the proposed amendment. 

In the end, the committee made some 
changes in the Bricker amendment and rec- 
ommended its passage, as changed, by the 
full Senate. 

More than 70 national organizations, be- 
sides the American Bar Association and the 
American Legion, have asked for such an 
amendment to the Constitution. They in- 
clude such representative cross sections as 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
Kiwanis International, the National Grange, 
and the American Medical Association, and 
such expert bodies as the association of the 
attorneys general of all the States. 

The background of this tremendous move- 
ment to change a basic law that has stood 
since 1789 is so vast that hardly more than 
a glimpse, and some of the flavor, can be 
had in this little space. Under it all, of 
course, is the broad fact that events and 
trends of recent years place our Constitution, 
our constitutional form of government, and 
our traditional liberties in serious and un- 
necessary danger. 

Il. THE LAW 

Treaties ratified by the United States be- 
come the supreme law of the land under our 
Constitution. 

There is no requirement that treaties con- 
form with the rest of the Constitution. 

Though treaties, as our supreme law, are 
“understood” to involve international affairs, 
and to affect our internal affairs only as a 
byproduct of necessary international agree- 
ments, there is no definition of what is a 
proper subject for a treaty and what is not. 

Until 1916 the lack of definition of a 
proper subject for a treaty had raised no 
broad question of treaties undermining our 
Constitution or our rights under it. The 
national officers of the United States had 
used their treatymaking powers with enough 
restraint to prevent the question from be- 
coming a serious one. 

DI. THE END OF RESTRAINT 

In 1916 a treaty was written for the pur- 
pose of giving to our Congress a power that 
until then had rested in the States under 
our Constitution. An agreement was made 
with a foreign power (Canada) as an arti- 
fice for changing the internal law of the 
United States. 

When the State of Missouri challenged 
its loss of power in this manner, the Su- 
preme Court read the letter of the treaty 
law in the Constitution, ignored the arti- 
fice, and in 1920 upheld the shift of con- 
stitutional powers under the treaty that had 
been written for that purpose. 

From that day on, a school of thought 
developed in our country which favored the 
shedding of all restraints as to what was, 
and what was not, a proper subject of treaty, 

This new school of thought eventually 
penetrated deeply into our own Government, 
especially into the executive branch. More 
especially into the State Department, The 
Department of State stood to gain the most 
power over our internal affairs if those af- 
fairs could be controlled and altered by 
making agreements with foreign countries 
with diminishing restraint. 

In 1923, President Coolidge and the Sen- 
ate gave more encouragement to this school 
of taought when they entered into a secret 
treaty with England that overrode parts of 
the 18th (prohibition) amendment to the 
Constitution then in force. 

The scheme of abusing the treaty power 
to control our internal affairs has only come 
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to popular attention in recent years, but 
it was developing in the twenties. The late 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes wrote, 
25 years ago, that there are no limits to 
the treaty power. “Now,” he added (1929), 
“there is a new line of activity which has 
not been very noticeable in this country, 
but may be in the future, and this may 
give rise to new questions as to the extent 
of the treaty power.” Those new questions 
have now risen. 

In a climax of unrestraint, the Depart- 
ment of State of the United States issued 
a pamphlet in September 1950 with a fore- 
word by the President, that opened with 
the statement: “There is no longer any real 
distinction between ‘domestic’ and for- 
eign’ affairs * * *.” The President and the 
State Department thus answered—for the 
executive branch of the Government—the 
historically unanswered question as to what 
is the proper subject for a treaty—and the 
answer was “anything.” 

IV, NO BRAKES 


With the spectacle of a President and his 
State Department pursuing the thesis that 
our domestic and our foreign affairs are now 
one and the same, the Constitution and the 
people would have to look to the Supreme 
Court to protect our internal affairs from 
unrestrained regulation by treaty. 

The Supreme Court has never answered 
the question as to what is the proper sub- 
ject for a treaty, and in 165 years has never 
gone beyond saying that there must be some 
limits somewhere. 

The Court actually has no clear guidance 
to answer the critical question as to wheth- 
er a treaty can completely undermine the 
express language in the Constitution. In 
1952 it was within two Justices of saying 
that one could. Then, three Supreme Court 
Justices, including the late Chief Justice 
Vinson, cited our agreements with the 
United Nations as factors that would permit 
President Truman to seize the steel mills by 
Presidential order without due process of 
law. 

The fifth amendment in the Bill of Rights 
provides in unmistakable language that “no 
person * * shall be * * deprived of 
* è property without due process of law.” 
Though the three Justices were a minority, 
and the steel mills were handed back to 
their owners by a majority of the Court, it 
is significant that the President had not 
made a strong point of his right to seize the 
steel mills under treaty 4 ite 
that fact, the three Justices in the minority 
opinion went out of their way to stress the 
argument that the U. N. Charter should 
override the fifth amendment. 


v. MORE LAW NEEDED 


The matters considered above partially ex- 
plain the present movement to put clear 
language into the Constitution to limit the 
treaty powers. 

Nobody wishes to itemize for all time the 
exact affairs that should, and should not, 
be subject to treaty. So the basic amend- 
ment to our Constitution that is desired is 
one to make provisions of a treaty inoperable 
if they conflict with our Constitution, and 
thus end all question on that score. 

Such an amendment would replace by law 
the restraints that have been abandoned by 
men, 

It would preserve our Bill of Rights from 
all danger of infringement by treaty. 

It would preserve the essential nature of 
Our Government as one of three balanced 
powers, 8 

It would check the tendency of the Execu- 
tive to write internal legislation by agree- 
ment with other countries, usurping by pre- 
text the powers of the Legislature and 
threatening the integrity of the Consti- 
tution, 

It would probably check the re- 
sentment in our country toward the Sta 
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Department, now shared even by many peo- 
ple who are not familiar with the law but 
have nevertheless sensed and resented the 
increased power and power seeking of this 
executive branch over our internal affairs. 

It would take notice of the encompassing 
mature of developing world forces not 
dreamed of when the founding fathers 
wrote our Constitution. 

Such an amendment might well serve to 
check the growing resentment toward the 
United Nations in our country. Much of 
this resentment stems from our weak de- 
fenses, under our own law, against the less 
desirable features of the U. N. 

One of the great dangers to the U. N.'s 
survival is that, today, the American people 
are widely offered a choice between their 
Constitution and the United Nations—a 
choice that was not implied when they so 
willingly accepted the U. N. in 1945, but is 
now—in the middle of the game. 

The American people cannot accept the 
thesis that it is our Constitution which 
blocks world peace through the U. N., and 
which must be sacrificed to that cause. 
Unquestionably, if compelled to choose, they 
must choose their own Constitution and re- 
ject the U. N. But if our Constitution is 
amended to protect it from mischief by 
treaty, then it is quite possible that we 
could safely enjoy the benefits of both the 
Constitution and the United Nations. 

This leads to the second broad area of 
affairs that has caused the widespread move- 
ment to amend the treatymaking provisions 
of our Constitution. 


VI. INVOLVEMENT 


Because treaties that we ratify become the 
supreme law of our land, our participation 
in the United Nations, and our ratification 
of its Charter as a treaty, and our consider- 
ation of many of the agreements coming out 
of it as proposed treaties all have a markedly 
different effect upon us than upon most of 
the other members of the United Nations. 
In nearly all other nations treaties go 
through the usual legislative process before 
having internal effect. This difference and 
defect is due to the nature of our own 
treatymaking law, and not to the United 
Nations. 

Though few of us gave it a thought or 
inquired into its meaning at the time (ex- 
cept for the American Bar Association and 
two of our Benators) the U. N. Charter be- 
came the supreme law of the United States 
when we ratified it. 

Proposals coming to us from the United 

Nations also come as treaties. They have 
the unusual and heretofore unexpected 
effect of being proposed legislation for us, 
which can be passed by the President and 
two-thirds of those present in the Senate. 
_ Thus we now have bodies made up of 
delegates from many nations writing legis- 
lation for us, which need not comply with 
the Constitution nor be considered by the 
House of Representatives nor by a quorum 
of the Senate in order to become the law of 
our land. This is an entirely different legis- 
lative process than is provided for in the 
Constitution. 

Our own representatives in the many 
U. N. treaty-writing bodies are in a minor- 
ity. And they are not elected legislators 
but are appointees of the executive branch 
of our Government. 

In many instances our appointees in UN 
bodies have voted as if they were elected 
legislators who had a mandate from the 
people to use their own Judgment—and have 
voted in international treaty-writing bodies 
against the known policies of the United 
States. Seldom, if ever, have they been taken 
to task by our Executive for misrepresenting 
the United States when they were our only 
voice in a body that was writing, in effect, 
internal legislation for us. 

Two-thirds of our Senators present have 
the power to ratify treaties. On occasion, 
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treaties have been brought to the floor and 
ratified at moments when from two to six 
Senators were present. 

Many of our Senators freely admit that 
they are unable to guarantee the protection 
of our rights and our Constitution when con- 
sidering treaties for ratification. The Senate 
cannot instruct the Supreme Court, it can- 
not receive adyice from the Court, and 
cannot predict how the Court will interpret 
a treaty. 

However, the Constitution can instruct the 
Court, say the Senators, and if amended it 
can protect the Nation from mistakes which 
the Senate might make in ratifying a treaty. 

The President has the power to make 
executive agreements with foreign powers, 
theoretically in day-to-day matters, without 
the consent or advice of the Senate. 

Under dire emergency, major matters, such 
as the Yalta pacts, have bound the United 
States by the signature of the President 
alone. 

State Department officials have, in recent 
years, expounded a doctrine that henceforth 
all controversial matters with foreign powers 
should be handled quietly by executive 
agreements, while the Senate should only 
be consulted in matters on which there is 
no controversy. 

At the same time, the State Department 
has sometimes argued that executive agree- 
ments have the same nature as treaties. 
Today the lines of difference between dif- 
ferent sorts of international agreements are 
not clear. The present move to make trea- 
ties conform to the Constitution also applies 
to all manner of international agreements. 

By their sheer numbers, and their remote 
origins, many of the international agree- 
ments coming out of the U. N. are today too 
much for the Senate, if it must guard our 
basic rights in deciding on all of them. Such 
agreements are often prepared out of the 
sight of people in our country whose legiti- 
mate interests are involved. 

Says Mr. Charles S. Rhyne, speaking for 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

“It has been estimated that there are 
some 200 treaties affecting United States 
businessmen in one way or another now 
either proposed or under active considera- 
tion by the U. N. and its specialized agen- 
cles. * * * Last year the United States was 
represented at more than 3,000 international 
conferences, committee meetings, and dis- 
cussions * * * held all over the world under 
circumstances and arrangements which are 
not too well known, * * * Creation of an 
effective watchdog in this field is an almost 
impossible task. * * * Many of these con- 
ventions (international agreements) will be 
sprung full-blown upon us * * without 
an opportunity to oppose, in the drafting 
stage, any provisions believed to be injurious 
or destructive. * * * 

“We have reached a point * è where 
the great increase in international treaties 
and the broad scope proposed for them 
makes it wise to pause and consider whether 
our treatymaking machinery is adeqyate to 
cope with the problems created by this ac- 
celerated type of legislation.” 

Meanwhile, there is a great deal of care- 
lessness in putting pressures on the Senate 
to ratify this ascending spate of treaties. 
Emotional lobbies and propaganda cam- 
paigns apply heat without regard to or study 
of the constitutional implications. The 
Senate has more than once been pressed to 
Tatify a treaty that cuts across the Consti- 
tution in order to show our faith in interna- 
tional cooperation. 

VII. HUMAN RIGHTS 

There is a major conflict between what 
the United Nations is attempting to do in 
the field of human rights and our own Bill 
of Rights. The conflict is so profound that 
the U. N. activity represents a positive danger 
to human liberty, rather than an assist. And 
so long as our signature to the U. N. docu- 
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ment on human Liberty would make the 
document our law, our own Bill of Rights 
is placed In jeopardy by our participation in 
the U. N. efforts to define’ human liberties. 

Meanwhile, we have seen our own repre- 
sentatives misrepresent. the U. N. human- 
rights actévity to us, and defend the pro- 
posed U. N. document without warning us 
of its vast inferiority to our own Bill of 
Rights. We have sometimes received better 
Warning from officials in other lands than 
from our own representatives and national 
officials. 

Our Bill of Rights was written by men who 
did not sit down to grant liberties to hu- 
manity. Liberties were not theirs to grant. 
They sat down to prohibit the state from 
taking liberties with and from the people— 
to place human rights outside of the po- 
litical arena, 

The U. N. Commission on Human Rights 
has pursued an opposite course. Since 
1946 its basic assumption has been that it, 
and through it the heads of the states, have 
the power to grant liberties. The Commis- 
sion has debated which rights people should 
have, voted on human rights, defined them, 
redefined them, expanded them, limited 
them, and altered them in accordance with 
the political considerations of the partici- 
pating states. 

The danger of this practice was well ex- 
pressed by Justice Jackson, of our Supreme 
Court, in 1943 when he said: “The Bill of 
Rights was to withdraw certain subjects 
(basic humian liberties) from the vicissi- 
tudes of political controversy, to place them 
beyond the reach of majorities and ofi- 
cials. * * * One's right to life, liberty, and 
property, to free speech and free press, free- 
dom of worship and assembly, and other 
fundamental rights may not be submitted 
to vote.” 


In short, human liberties reside in the 


individual. But the U. N. has placed them 
squarely within the vicissitudes of political 
controversy and has been submitting them 
to vote in its own councils since 1946, with 
the hope of submitting them to vote of the 
nations at a later date. 

The results of this practice bear out our 
worst fears. The present draft of the Cove- 
nant of Human Rights would vest control 
Over human liberties in the state. 

Political scientist, Felix Morley, has drawn 
& striking, article-by-article parallel between 
Certain segments of the covenant and the 
Soviet Constitution. 

Article 7 of the covenant says that no one 
shall be required to perform forced or com- 
Pulsory labor. It goes on to say that the 
term forced or compulsory labor shall not 
include any work or service which forms 
part of normal civic obligations, Thus, as 
in Russia, the state need only determine 
what services are normal and civic and then, 
under the Covenant of Human Rights, it 
May resort to compulsory labor to see them 
carried out, 

In another section, the covenant says that 
People shall not be subject to medical ex- 
perimentation against their wills. But it 
doesn’t stop there. People shall not be sub- 
ject to involuntary medical experimentation 
Involving risk, or unless it is necessary for 
their health. Thus, a person can be experi- 
mented on medically against his will if a 
determination is made that no risk is in- 
volved, or if in some official opinion the 
experiment is necessary for his health. 

It is the pattern of the Covenant to guar- 
antee human rights only to follow them with 
exceptions which may be taken when officials 
Judge that exceptions are warranted. The 
exceptions for withholding human rights in- 
clude just about every pretext that any dic- 
tator has ever used for denying freedom to 
Mankind. Under the Covenant, basic rights 
may be denied for reasons of public health. 
Public morals, public safety and “special 
circumstances.” 
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Secret trials of persons charged with crimes 
are forbidden, says the Covenant. To this, 
the Constitution of the United States says: 


“Amen.” But the Covenant of Human 
Rights doesn't say: “Amen.” It says: “How- 
ever.” 


However, it says, “the press and the public 
may be excluded from all or part of a trial 
for reasons of morals, public order, national 
security, when the interest of the private 
lives of the parties requires, or to the extent 
strictly necessary in the opinion of the court 
in special circumstances where publicity 
would prejudice the interests of Justice.” 

In short, a public trial is guaranteed all 
persons charged with crimes unless the court 
or the state (or perhaps one of the parties to 
the trial) decides otherwise. 

Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon (not to be 
confused with Jacob Malik of Russia) wrote, 
in 1952, a pessimistic view of the proceed- 
ings of the Commission on Human Rights— 
over which he presided as chairman. Dr. 
Malik reported that the whole work of the 
Commission had shifted away from assuring 
human dignity and was placing its main 
emphasis on Marxist materialism. This was 
due, in part, he added, to the “amazing per- 
sistence of the Soviet representatives in harp- 
ing on their views,” and to the “apparent 
unimaginative helplessness of the Western 
World” in the face of the Marxist pressure, 

The Western delegates were either defeated, 
or never fought for a true bill of rights. As 
an example, they had the United States Bill 
of Rights, r as the foremost docu- 
ment of its kind in the world, whose protec- 
tion has been sought by oppressed people all 
over the globe for nearly two centuries. 

But the Western delegates were entirely on 
the defensive and were able to achieve noth- 
ing of merit. 

There is not one word in the Covenant of 
Human Rights that separates basic human 
liberties from the control of the state. 

As an international debate, the work of 
the Commission on Human Rights could be a 
healthy procedure. By a process of debate 
the nations, in discussing human rights, 
might eventually hit upon the proper formu- 
la. The impact of the debate in the Com- 
mission might send some delegates home 
with better ideas on human libetries than 
exist in their own countries—and this is one 
of the values of the United Nations. 

But the United States must be protected 
from adopting these inferior ideas as its law. 
We must be protected either through a law of 
our own, or through firm reliance on our own 
representatives and officials. 

Part of the question today is whether we 
need this defense by law, or if we can, under 
any administration, rely on our own officials 
to protect our Basic liberties. 

When Dr. Malik was head of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, the head of the 
United States delegation was Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt. In the spring of 1952, at about 
the time that Dr. Malik issued his warning 
about the work of the Commission on Human 
Rights, Mrs. Roosevelt issued her own report 
on the Covenant of Human Rights as it then 
stood. 

Lirs. Roosevelt reported that the Covenant 
does not “contain any provisions which de- 
part from the American way of life in the 
direction of communism, socialism, syndical- 
ism, or statism. When any, such provisions 
have been proposed, the United States has 
opposed them; every proposal of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites to write statism 
into the Covenant has been defeated... 
the United States delegation has been guided 
by our Constitution and by existing statutes 
and policies approved by the legislative and 
executive branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

And on June 7, 1952, the U. S. State De- 
partment issued a bulletin on the Covenant, 
defending the Covenant and quoting Mrs. 
Roosevelt's assurances as its assurances, 
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The State Department bulletin listed the 

rights offered by the Covenant but gave no 

of the exceptions that destroy the 

rights and are contrary to every single tradi- 

tion of human liberty in America, Mrs. 

Roosevelt's opinion to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The bulletin offered no positive reasons 
for adopting the Covenant, mentioned no 
part of it that would be of value to the 
United States, did not say why a matter of 
this kind should become supreme law of the 
United States through international treaty, 
made numerous assurances that it would be 
harmless to us, and said: 

“The United States, when it becomes a 
party to the Covenant, would * have a 
firm obligation to enact the necessary * * è 
measures to give effect to the rights set 
forth in the Covenant to the exent such 
measures have no already been enacted. 
Such * * * measures as are enacted would, 
of course, be enforceable In the courts of the 
United States.” 

vor 


These are some of the reasons—all involv- 
ing threats to our Constitution—that have 
led The American Legion to subscribe to the 
tremendous movement in the United States 
today to limit the treaty power by clearly 
written law. 


The Randall Commission Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, foreign 
countries are giving the Randall Com- 
mission report a welcome reception, and 
I am eagerly anticipating the substitute 
report of Congressmen REED, of New 
York, and Smupson, of Pennsylvania, so 
that the people in America’s woefully 
overlooked distress areas may also have 
cause to be optimistic. 

I include, as part of my remarks, two 
news articles from the Christian Science 
Monitor, of January 25, 1954. These 
clippings, explaining that the British and 
Australians are loud in their praise of 
the Randall report, actually serve only 
to substantiate what we already know. 
It is apparent that any recommendations 
offering trade advantages to the peoples 
of other countries over the inherent 
rights of our own citizens will be hailed 
by those expecting to reap the favors. 

But let me remind you, Mr. Speaker, 
that the British, the Australians, the 
Venezuelans, and every other nationality 
outside this country are more realistic 
than to follow any such policy that would 
subjugate their own interests. That is 
why those countries protect their home 
industries and workers not only by tariffs 
and quotas but also by currency manipu- 
lations that reject products made in the 
United States and elsewhere if these 
goods would interfere in any way with 
their own welfare and security. 

I only wish that the men responsible 
for writing the Randall report had been 
willing to take a lesson from those coun- 
tries who give their own interests para- 
mount consideration in any dealing with 
other nations, To adopt the recommen- 
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dations of the report and thus ignore the 
effects of imported residual oil on coal 
miners, railroaders, and other residents 
of mining communities would be to plow 
under the hopes, aspirations, and oppor- 
tunities of a significant segment of the 
populace of our country. 

The articles follow: 

British Ham UNITED States TRADE REPORT 
(By Peter Lyne) 

Lonpon—The Randall report is top news 
in Britain, not so much for what it says as 
for what it implies. 

The British have not leaped to the con- 
clusion that its recommendations can or will 
solve all their trade problems. But they 
think ‘that at least it removes some of the 
apprehensions they had that a Republican 
regime would reverse the more liberal trends 
of United States trade policiés. 

This thought, quite apart from possible 
later implementation of the Randall recom- 
mendations, is a big encouragement to the 
British in their present state of uncertainty 
about their trading future. They are thank- 
ful for small mercies. 

From Paris, Reuters reports that the in- 
dependent evening paper Le Monde declared 
January 25 that the conclusions of the Ran- 
dall report have put to the test the whole 
orientation of United Staes economic policy. 

{The paper said the report has opened a 
second front in the present battle between 
the administration and the right wing of the 
Republican Party.” 

[There is nothing left for President Eisen- 
hower to do, Le Monde added, but prepare for 
an all-out fight with the rightist faction of 
his own party.) 

Lord Beaverbrook’s Sunday Express gives 
Tull warning to British readers of likely con- 
gressional opposition to the report. But it 
contends nonetheless that the document is 
of vital importance to Britain and the 
Commonwealth, 


TOP NEWS IN TOP PAPERS 


If for no other reason, the Sunday Express 
applauds the report for giving true recogni- 
tion to the tremendous part which sterling 
plays in world economic affairs. 

The report is handled in a big way in the 
press. It is the lead story in the more serious 
journals like The Times, of London, The 
Manchester Guardian, and the Financial 
Times, They also devote their leading edi- 
torials to the report. 

The Manchester Guardian gives at least 
5,000 words to explaining the commission’s 
findings. The report from its Washington 
correspondent explains why the commis- 
sion's findings are being regarded already as 
something of a lost cause. But the Guard- 
lan's editorial still thinks the Randall report 
“should prevent a return to stronger 
protectionism.” 

There is gratification in Britain at the ex- 
tent to which the Randall Commission sup- 
ported the quest of the British Common- 
wealth and other western powers for more 
trade with Iron Curtain countries. 

On other hand, the Financial Times in a 
leading editorial echoes the view of the dis- 
senting member of the commission Rep- 
resentative DANIEL A. REED, Republican of 
New York, that the report contributes little 
to a solution of the over-all problems which 
the United States faces in its foreign eco- 
nomic policy. 

REPORT IS TIMELY 


Publication of the report is timely in one 
respect for Britain in that Chancellor of the 
Exchequer R. A. Butler is on his way home 
after the conference of Commonwealth fi- 
nance ministers in Sydney. He is right up 
to date on Commonwealth as well as British 
views of world trade prospects. 


to prepare for presentation to Parliament in 
April. By the time he is due in London 


Mr. Butler has his own national budget 
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about January 28, Treasury officials will have 
prepared their interim report on the Randall 
findings. 

It is felt in Whitehall that the report is 
encouraging to the Chancellor's plans for 
cautious progress toward sterling converti- 
bility. 

RANDALL REPORT LIFTS AUSTRALIAN TRADE 

HOPES 


(By Albert E. Norman) 


Sypnery.—The Australian Government and 
business leaders have received President 
Eisenhower's Randall Commission report 
with expressions ranging from downright 
optimism to extreme caution. 

Prime Minister Robert G. Menzies said: 
“My first impression is that cooperation be- 
tween the dollar and sterling—at which the 
recent Sydney Conference of Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers was aiming—is greatly 
essisted by this report. The underlying 
principles of the report are in remarkable 
harmony with the underlying principles of 
the recent conference. 

“American tariff proposals mentioned by 
the Randall Commission will greatly affect 
the capacity of the sterling area to earn 
more dollars. This will strengthen the self- 
supporting capacity of it.” 

Briefly, these tariff proposals recommended 
that the President be empowered to reduce 
tariffs reciprocally by up to 5 percent of the 
present rates a year for 3 years. In addi- 
tion, it was proposed that there should be a 
simplification of tariff and customs proce- 
dure. 

The proposals for a simplified procedure 
were particularly pleasing to Australian 
traders, who have complained of excessive 
American tariff and customs formalities. 

In a special statement to the Christian 
Science Monitor, the Australian Chamber of 
Commerce said that while the ful ramifica- 
tions of the Randall Commission's propo- 
sals were not easily apparent at this stage, it 
felt that, “in recommending simplification 
of tariff and customs procedure alone, the 
commission had gone a long way to bringing 
Australia and the United States together on 
a ‘trade, not aid’ basis.” 

“This and the recommendation for yearly 
decreases in tariffs, if accepted,” said this 
source, “should be a great encouragement 
for others to go and do thou likewise.’ ” 

The Randall Commission’s proposals to 
curtail the functions of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade also make pleas- 
ant reading for Australian business, particu- 
larly manufacturers. These have long been 
critical of the effects of GATT in preventing 
further protective tariff increases for Aus- 
tralian industries, which now are facing 
growing international competition. 

There seems, however, an element of wish- 
ful thinking in these manufacturers’ hopes 
that any such proposed curtailment of GATT 
would result in higher Australian domestic 
tariffs. 

The Commonwealth countries, as signified 
at the recent Commonwealth Conference 
here, are generally in favor or reviewing 
GATT. But this desire was related to the 
concerting of international moves toward 
freer trade and more readily convertible cur- 
rencies, not to the development of greater 
isolationism through increased domestic 
tariffs. 

In this sense, the Randall report was in line 
with the underlying principles of the Finance 
Ministers Conference, as Prime Minister Men- 
zies pointed out. 

Similarly, the Randall proposals to refuse 
tariff concessions on products made by for- 
eign workers receiving substandard wages ac- 
cords with most Commonwealth views, no- 
tably British, Australian, New Zealand, South 
African, and Southern Rhodesia. 

It is recalied here that these particular 
nations abstained from voting on Japan's ad- 
mittance last October to GATT, after oppos- 
ing its entry as an associated member. 
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They allegedly feared the revival of Japan's 
prewar dumping practices under protection 
of GATT tariff-freezing provisions. But with 
restricted membership Japan cannot secure 
tariff concessions unless individual countries 
negotiate these directly. ~ 

This general Commonwealth resistance to 
Japanese economic nationalism was counter- 
balanced at the recent conference here when 
member nations were urged to promote a pol- 
icy of Commonwealth economic nationalism 
in preferential buying of sterling area goods. 

But the Randall report tends to reject such 
nationalistic policy attitudes in its recom- 
mendation that the United States Govern- 
ment ease the Buy American Act. At pres- 
ent, this legislation militates against pur- 
chase of foreign goods by United States 
Government agencies, 

Immediate Australian interest in the Ran- 
dall report naturally centers on tariff changes 
which could have prompt effect on Australian 
trade fortunes. 

But long-term interest centers on recom- 
mendations for achieving full convertibility 
of sterling with the dollar. 

In this the Commission's ideas for using 
International Monetary Funds and the Fed- 
eral Reserve System harmonize with those 
of the Commonwealth Finance Ministers 
Conference, which obviously hoped that some 
such proposals would develop through Com- 
mission studies. 

Australian leaders appreciate that there are 
two sides to the Randall report. Americans 
must deal with the first and non-Americans 
with the second. 

Discussing the second side, one Australian 
newspaper said: As for the other nations of 
the world, including Australia, they must be 
prepared to do their share if they are to par- 
ticipate in the promised better deal.” 


Local 742, UAW-CIO, Defies House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
mittee of which I am a member—the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee—is scheduled to commence hearings 
in Michigan on February 22. Last Sat- 
urday I received a letter from the record- 
ing secretary of local 742 of the UAW- 
CIO commonly known as the Briggs 
local. The letter transmitted a resolu- 
tion just adopted by the executive com- 
mittee of that local breathing defiance. 
The resolution accused the committee of 
all the crimes in the calendar. What it 
said followed the line adopted by all 
those leftwingers who want to stop all 
investigations into communism. 

Iam placing the letter and the resolu- 
tion in the Record so as to inform the 
membership of the kind of tactics being 
used by the opponents of this committee. 

Of course this will not deter us in the 
slightest—the investigation will continue 
without letup. But it is truly unfortu- 
nate that a few can thus do harm to the 
cause of labor. For I am certain that 
the vast majority of the rank and file 
are loyal citizens and would, if given 
an opportunity, thoroughly disapprove 
of the resolution and its proposals. 

The letter and resolution follow: 


Detroit, Mich., January 21, 1954. 
Representative Krr CLanpr, 
United States House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The executive board of Local No. 
742, UAW-CIO, unanimously adopted the en- 
Closed resolution and instructed this office 
to forward you a copy. 

Very truly yours, 
LAYMAN H. WALKER, 
Recording Secretary, 
RESOLUTION ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

Whereas according to the press, radio, and 
TV. the Un-American Activities Subcom- 
mittee is intending to meet in Detroit, Flint, 
and Lansing on February 22; and 

Whereas this committee has a record of 
holding hearings in towns where labor has 
been fighting for full employment and fight- 

for annual wages, higher pensions for 
Tetired workers; and 

Whereas these hearings are just the cover- 
Up of the do-nothing policies of the Republi- 
Can administration; and 

Whereas this committee is noted for its 
Smear and slanderous campaign on individ- 
Uals of all walks of life including churchmen, 
teachers, labor leaders, and liberals; and 

Whereas the 14th annual UAW-CIO con- 
vention adopted its civil liberties resolution 
which stated that men such as McCarthy, 
McCarran, Jenner, and Velde are taking 
democracy away from the people and are in- 
directly building a dictatorship; and 

Whereas it is time that labor joined to- 
Bether with all those who are smeared, 
libeled, and pilloried and otherwise denied 
the protection of our Bill of Rights: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the executive board and 
membership of Local No. 742. UAW- CIO. 
request the President of the United States 
to have the committee investigate the un- 
employment problem especially in the 

it area where the unemployment prob- 
lem is critical; and be it further 

Resolved, That the membership of Local 
742, UAW-CIO, request the President and 
Members of Congress and Senate to adopt 
Tules and policies against character assassi- 
nation, gossip, conviction by association 
Which this committee Is noted for; and be it 
finally 

Resolved, That the official policy of the 
executive board and membership of Local 
742 will not in any way cooperate with this 
Undemocratic committee. We will call on 
Our membership and the international 
Union executive board to oppose the Un- 
American Activities Committee coming into 
Detroit, Flint, and Lansing; and be it further 
finally 

Resolved, That Local 742 will give every aid 
Possible including financial aid for legal de- 
fense of any member who is be- 
fore the committee and that this be handled 
by the executive board at their discretion 
uniess otherwise so ordered by the member- 
ship, 


The Figures, Please 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON, CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post, January 23, 1954, regarding 
Attorney General Brownell’s charges 
that the Government was staffed by sub- 
versives and that 2,200 employees had 
been fired because of security reasons. 
The editorial follows: 
THE FIGURES, PLEASE 


Attorney General Brownell, at his first 
press conference since October 16, saw fit not 
to comment on the 2,200 security cases 
frequently mentioned by the Administra- 
tion. It is of course the privilege of a 
Cabinet officer to refrain from comment on 
whatever he pleases; and apart from this 
Particular issue this newspaper welcomes 
the promise that Mr, Brownell will furnish 
more information to the public through 
regular press conferences. 

The question, nevertheless, is one on which 
the American people are entitled to a simple, 
straightforward answer. How many of the 
2,200 employees separated from Federal jobs 
as the President put it, “under the standards 
established for the new employee security 
program,” were actually in any sense loyalty 
or security cases? It has been widely as- 
serted that most of these separations took 
place under normal civil service procedures 
and had nothing whatever to do with loyalty 
or security. If that is the case, the 2,200 
figure is a fraud. Surely someone in the 
Administration must know—either Mr. 
Brownell, or Bernard Shanley, the Presi- 
dent's counsel, or Philip Young, the Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission. The 
embarrassing questions are likely to con- 
tinue until the President designates some- 
one to give the facts. 


Expanded Trade and World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following article by Mr. Henry 
Ford II, from a recent issue of the mag- 
azine Heartland: 

EXPANDED TRADE AND WORLD PEACE 
(By Henry Ford II) 

For a long time, many of us have preached 
the idea of responsible private leadership in 
our national life. We know that our Gov- 
ernment must make hard and often unpopu- 
lar decisions in the pursuit of peace. We 
know that it cannot carry out such decisions 
without the vigorous support of American 
private leadership. f 

Most of us feel that this is a time like 


no other time in history. Never before has, 


the world so clearly fought for ultimate 
stakes. We can no longer afford to play 
penny ante poker with destiny. We can no 
longer be content to Just muddle through. 
The chips are down. - 

Most of us realize that we must find a 
way to give the same all-out effort and sacri- 
fice and ingenuity to winning peace which 
in the past has gone into the winning of 
wars. t 

A sane and realistic trade policy can be a 
real test case of our ability to unite on a 
dificult and touchy domestic issue, and to 
resolve that issue in favor of our own na- 
tional interest, of international economic 
solidarity, friendship, and peace. If we pass 
that test, we shall greatly strengthen the 


- publicans.” 
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confidence others have in us. We shall show 
them an American government and people, 
strongly united on basic objectives, and 
ready and able to make the decisions re- 
quired for peace. 

Iam sure that many Americans view this 
trade issue with mixed emotions. Some of 
us may feel that we are an embattled mi- 
nority, and that there's no point in getting 
too far out on the free-trade limb. 

I think it’s important to realize that there 
is a tremendous amount of public sentiment 
in this country for a more liberal trade 
policy. 

I have had convincing personal proof of 
that fact. Last February I gave a talk on 
foreign trade before the annual meeting of 
the Inland Daily Press Association. 

I was frankly amazed to find that news- 
paper comments from all over the country 
were about 95 percent strongly favorable 
and that the brickbats were few and far 
between. And I was overwhelmed by the 
enthusiasm with which American men and 
women wrote me in support of what I had 
said. Many inspiring letters, in fact, came 
from leaders of high-tariff industries, say- 
ing that they believed the national interest 
should prevail—even if it did mean problems 
for them. 

That reaction was supported by a Gallup 
poll of June 29, 1953, on the subject of 
United States trade policy. The poll noted, 
and I quote, “a dramatic change in Ameri- 
can thinking, particularly on the part of Re- 
It added that “the weight of 
sentiment in favor of lowering tariffs holds 
for all major segments of the population— 
by education, sex, occupation, and by geo- 
graphical sections.” 

It should be comforting to know that so 
many Americans are of one mind on this 
vital issue. 

A necessary first step is to dispel some of 
the fog of confusion, suspicion, and emotion 
which beclouds this whole trade question. 
It seems to me that the issue can be reduced 
to clear and understandable terms. 

I think we should try to do that without, 
at the same time, condemning those who 
stood behind our high tariff policies in the 
past, There was a time when tariffs played 
a vital role in our development. In those 
days we were a debtor nation. We needed 
tariff protection behind which our young in- 
dustries could grow and prosper. As they 
grew, we shipped our goods all over the world 
in order to pay off our debts. 

Today the situation is reversed. Today we 
are the greatest creditor nation of all time 
and other nations must sell to us if they 
are to discharge their debts. 

So, as a first step, let's examine our do- 
mestic dollars-and-cents interest in ex- 
panded trade and explore the more serious 
problems involved in achieving it. 

Next, let's consider the deeper implications 
of this trade issue, what vital stakes we all 
have in it, and why all of us should take an 
active side in it. 

Let's start off with the flat statement that 
a rich, expanding foreign trade is important 
to all parts of the American economy—tod 
industry, labor, and agriculture. 

With our highly mechanized industry and 
agriculture, we have a substantial com- 
petitive advantage over most of the world 
in most major industrial products and many 
farm products. With only about one- 
sixteenth of the world’s populations, we ac- 
count for almost one-half of the world's 
total production of goods and services. 
Sometimes our immense productivity results 
in surpluses. Often we are unable to pro- 
duce all that we could produce, or to sell 
all that we do produce, And at the same 
time most of the world hungers for the 
products of American farms and factories 
which it cannot afford to buy, because it 
just doesn't earn enough dollars to pay the 
bill. 
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If we want an expanding economy, if we 
want high levels of production and employ- 
ment, if we want an ever-increasing stand- 
ard of living—and it is my impression that 
we do—then the growth of our foreign trade 
is a matter of real practical interest to all 
of us. We must convert our potential world 
markets into real markets for the many 
goods we want to sell. 

Moreover, our domestic industry has be- 
come increasingly dependent upon foreign 
sources of raw materiais. That dependence 
will sharply increase in the years ahead. 
Our inability to buy foreign raw materials 
at the lowest possible cost will be important 
in maintaining an expanding economy at 
home. 

Thus we stand to benefit greatly from a 
trade policy which will permit us to import 
more things at lower cost, and ultimately 
to sell more and more of our goods abroad. 
In broad terms, the benfits of increased trade 
greatly outweigh the drawbacks. 

The great bulk of American industry will 
gain directly and indirectly from an ex- 
panded export market. 

In other words, on a basis of pure self- 
interest, almost all American industrialists 
ought to declare for expanded trade. 

By the same token, many, many more 
workers are employed in the industries 
which need more exports than are employed 
in the industries which might suffer from 
more imports. With expanding trade, com- 
petition might eliminate some jobs, but in- 
creased exports would create many more. 

American workers, on a basis of pure self- 
interest, should be strongly in favor of ex- 

an trade. 

p 8 about the farmer? The United 


In 1952, for example, we exported nearly 40 
percent of our total production of cotton 
and tobacco, and about one-third of our 
wheat. 

Mr. Herschel Newsom, master of the Na- 
tional Grange, has pointed out the recent 
dangerous decline in farm exports. He re- 
ports that in the past 12 months, as com- 
pared to the previous period, cotton exports 
have dropped 52 percent, wheat 30, tobacco 
32, lard 40, dairy products 30, and some 
specialty crops, such as apples, as much as 70 
percent. But even more important to the 
farmer than the export market is his market 
in the industrial city—and expanding trade 
is one effective way of promoting continued 
high employment and prosperity in the in- 
dustrial city. 

Once again, on the basis of pure self- 
interest, the farmer should be fighting for 
his stake in expanded trade. 

And finally we come to the consumer— 
which is every one of us. The consumer is 
really hurt by tariffs. He digs down deep to 
pay taxes for foreign-aid programs which 
could be largely abandoned if we expanded 
our trade sufficiently. He pays more for a 
great many things he buys because of direct 
tariffs, or because of tariffs on imported parts 
and materials which go into American man- 
ufactured 

The American consumer ought to be 100 
percent for less restrictions and more trade. 

But to many people these considerations 
seem rather remote. Unfortunately, it seems 
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A manufacturer of leather wallets may 
successfully petition Congress or the Tariff 
Commission for barriers against imports of 
wallets. As a direct result, several foreign 
countries may retaliate against many other 
American commodities—say cigarettes, 
candy, or shoelaces. The domestic producers 
of these goods will suffer directly from loss 
of exports and from increased competition 
at home. Yet it would be pretty hard to 
convince those fellows that, in their own 
self-interest, they should have opposed the 
protection of leather wallets in the first 
piace. 

So we usually find ourselves speaking in 
generalities about the impact of foreign 
trade on the domestic economy, on industry, 
on ture, or on labor, without some- 
how hitting the individual businessman, 
farmer, and worker right where he eats. 

It seems to me, then, that the hope for 
building effective support for a liberal trade 
policy lies in translating these general state- 
ments into bread-and-butter terms for 
thousands of American producers. 

Now let's look at the other side of the 
coin. I think we must try to analyze the 
nature of protectionist sentiment—high- 
tarif sentiment—and look for constructive 
solutions for the special problems which a 
liberal trade policy would create. 

There seems to be a good deal of confusion 
in people's minds about the effect of any 
significant tariff reductions on specific in- 
dustries and agricultural products. Actu- 


‘ally, a lot of study has been given to this 
subject. In fact, the subject has almost 


been studied to death. 

One recent study speculates about what 
would happen if we abruptly dropped all our 
tariffs, import quotas, and other barriers to 
trade. It concludes that the increase tn 
imports would range from $1,200 million 
to 82% billion at the most. 

How would that small increase affect our 
domestic producers? Actually, it would 
affect only a very few of them seriously. All 
of the industries which might conceivably 
face some displacement from these new im- 
ports had—in 1951 figures—a gross product 
of some $4 billion, or slightly more than 
1 percent of our gross national product. Of 
that 1 percent, presumably a very small part 
might actually be put out of business if we 
knocked off all existing barriers—and that 
would be an extreme case indeed. 

As a matter of fact, it is clear that the 
adjustments necessary to adapt production 
to the new imports, in that very extreme 
case, would be no greater than those which 
normally accompany technological change. 
Each year hundreds of new firms go into 
business and go out of business because of 
technological advances—and all of us accept 
that as the normal and healthy operation of 
free economic forces, 

We live in time of swift change. The 
blacksmith and the harnessmaker, for exam- 
ple, have been thrust aside by the automo- 
bile, but none of us would really like to 
return to the primitive methods of com- 
munication and the lower living standard 
of the horse-and-buggy age. The trade of 
the world is carried across the seas, not by 
windjammers, but by the swift freighters of 
the 20th century; the telephone, telegraph, 
and radio are everyday methods of commu- 
nication. All of these have increased the 
Nation’s business a hundredfold over the 
days when they did not exist, and through 
such forces civilization is marching forward 
in generations instead of in centuries, 


But these same forces have also enor- 


mously complicated our lives. They have 


reduced oceans to the comparative size of 
ditches and have made neighbors of what 
used to be widely separated nations and 
cultures. Whether we like it or not, this 
is a fact that is with us to stay, and the 
question is not whether it exists but whether 
we are going to face up to it. e 
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We must decide whether we are for or 
against progress. As I see it, not only are 
there no impossible hurdles in the way of 
an up-to-date trade policy, but there are very 
urgent reasons for having one. 

However, the fact that the number of firms 
which would be affected—and the number 
of men and women who work in them—is 
very small certainly does not mean that their 
plight should be of only casual concern to 
the rest of us. 

It does mean that their problem can be 
dealt with—fairly, with sympathetic under- 
standing, and without compromising a sound 
trade program. It does mean that while 
there might be pinpoint dislocations, the 
national economy as a whole will not be 
disturbed. 

In some cases, all that will be needed to 
prevent these isolated dislocations is a grad- 
ual reduction of tariffs, which would give 
a company time to adapt to new market con- 
ditions, just as many capable firms have been 
able to adapt themselves to drastic tech- 
nological changes. 

In the case of industries which cannot 
adapt themselves, other measures may be 
needed. If substantial tariff reductions were 
made in the national interest, the burden 
of sacrifice would fall upon a small group 
of producers. And hardship might be suf- 
fered in communities where such producers 
are concentrated. In such hardship cases, 
it might be appropriate to consider direct 
Government assistance in the form of loans 
and grants. Such assistance would either 
maintain essential defense production or 
help specific producers to adapt themselves 
to new circumstances. 

Actually, the tariff itself is a form of sub- 
sidy. Although I certainly am no advocate 
of Government aid, if we are going to have 
any kind of subsidy, I say let's have the 
least costly and most direct kind. To use 
a classic phrase, perhaps we should substi- 
tute “the rifleshot of subsidy for the shot- 
gun blast of tariffs.” If a subsidy is neces- 
sary, it should be brought out into the open 
and be subject to public scrutiny. 

That way, we will know exactly whom we 
are helping and how much it’s costing us, 
and we will avoid the present system which, 
heavily disguised, penalizes the many in or- 
der to help the few. 

A serious flaw in the present trade legisla- 
tion is that it fails to provide any means for 
weighing the factor of national interest in 


the determination of tariff rates; by the same 


token, it fails to provide for indemnifying, 
financially or otherwise, a producer who suf- 
fers injuries in the national interest. 

Inclusion of such provisions in a new tariff 
law should go a long way toward easing some 
of the fears which now exist. 

Actually, it is mainly fear of the unknown 
which has caused much of the current op- 
position to an expanded trade program. 
Many of our high tariff advocates actually 
may have nothing to lose—they may even 
benefit from increased imports, but they 
don’t know it. 

What is really at stake is our ability to lead 
the free world and to further the most cru- 
cial interests of our Nation in international 
affairs. 

We cannot hope to unify the free world 
militarily and politically if at the same time 
we divide it economically, 

A protectionist-trade policy is divisive. It 
sets a very bad example for others whom 
we have been urging to abandon the re- 
strictive practices which they employ. In 
the eyes of the world, it is basically isola- 
tionist. If we allow the present drift to- 
ward economic isolationism to dominate our 
policies, we will rapidly reach a point where 
we cannot lead, others will not follow, and 
the whole fabric of free-world cooperation 
could fall apart at the seams. 

Let me point out that I feel very strongly 
that our efforts to relax trade barriers will 
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be of real value to the world economy only 
if our foreign friends are equally diligent 
in relaxing their own trade barriers. I real- 
ize that the United States, because of its 
strong trading position, is the logical leader 
ot the effort to expand trade, But obviously 
we cannot do the job alone, Others must 
be willing to work with us In freeing world 
trade, and in developing a more favorable 
Climate for private investment In their own 
countries. 

Finally, it seems to me, that the long- 
range implications of our tariff policy are 
even more important than its short-range 
impact. 

World War II accelerated new and vital 
forces of a vastness which we are only now 
beginning to grasp. In Latin America, it 
set off economic development which is rap- 
idly raising the Uying standards of that 
area. It awoke the slumbering civilization 
of the Far East and stimulated the develop- 
ment of Africa's resources. 

Clearly, within the foreseeable future— 
within the active lives of most of us and 
certainly in our children’s time—these areas 
will account for a far larger part of the 
trade and wealth of the world than they 
do today. 

The long-term question which confronts 
us—leaving aside the problem of war or 
peace—is how we are going to live with these 
growing areas. 

Shall we conclude fearfully that we must 
abandon our rich trading position in the 
World and hide behind tarif barricades? 

Or shall we regard this growth as open- 
ing untold new opportunities for mankind? 
Shall we see vast new markets opening not 
only for existing products but—perhaps even 
more important—for products which do not 
yet exist, and which the United States will 
be better able to create than any other na- 
tion in the world? 

If we follow that course, we will move 
ahead staunchly in the traditions which 
made us strong. We will face the compe- 
tition of others. We will take advantage 
of opportunities as they arise. And in so 
doing we will grow in stature and the Amer- 


ican people will prosper. 


Coal-Mine Fatality Rate at New Low in 
1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under re- 
quest to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to call the 
attention of my colleagues to a recent 
news release from the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior, which indi- 
cates that the Nation in 1853 experienced 
an outstanding record in mine fatalities, 

It must be most assuring to the Mem- 
bers of Congress to learn that they acted 
with wisdom and courage in approving 
the new mine-safety bill. 

The report follows: 

CoaL-MiInge FaTaliry RATE at NEW Low IN 
1953 

Fewcr coal miners lost their lives during 
1963. than in any previous year, Secretary of 
the Interior Dougias McKay announced to- 
day, and the fatality rate per million man- 
hours was the lowest in the statistical history 
ot coal mining in the United States. 
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Coal-mine fatalities during 1953 totaled 
457, giving an estimated fatal-injury rate 
of 0.82 per million man-hours of exposure, 
compared with 548 fatalities, and a rate of 
085 per million man-hours in 1952, pre- 
viously the best year on record. Even though 
the coal mines worked less time in 1953 as 
compared with 1952, the 1953 record is still 
better than for the previous year. 

All segments of the coal-mining industry— 
bituminous, lignite, and anthracite—chalked 
up better fatal-injury records last year than 
in 1952, J. J. Forbes, Director of the Bureau 
of Mines, reported to the Secretary, 

Although there was a 29-percent decrease 
in the number of man-hours worked in 
Pennsylvania anthracite mines in 1953, the 
number of fatalities in such mines—6i— 
represented a 35-percent decrease from the 
$9 fatalities of 1952 and the estimated fa- 
tality rate of 0.89 per million man-hours 
compares favorably with 0.99 rate in 1952, 
The all-time low of 0.80 fatalities per million 
man-hours established in 1950 was not 
equaled. 

The 1953 bituminous-coal mine death toll, 
393, and the estimated fatality rate, 0.81 per 
million man-hours, both were all-time lows. 
The best previous record in this segment of 
the coal-mining industry was 449 deaths at 
the rate of 0.83 per million man-hours in 
1952, Mr. Forbes said. 

In 1953, 5 deaths in an Iowa coal mine 
were charged to an explosion initiated by 
black blasting powder. Actually 2 were killed 
directly by the explosion; the other 3 lost 
their lives by entering the mine after the 
explosion without proper respiratory protec- 
tion. The company had been notified by a 
Federal coal-mine inspector that it was vio- 
lating the provision of the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act prohibiting the use of black blast- 
ing powder, Enforcement of this provision 
wns delayed as the result of an injunction 
obtained by the company and the explosion 
occurred before a formal closing order could 
be issued. The Bureau of Mines, therefore, 
does not consider this to be a major explo- 
sion in the generally accepted meaning of 
the term. 

No one was killed in a mine fire during 
1953, whereas four men were killed in 1952. 

Mr. Forbes pointed to the reduction of 
haulage fatalities in Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite mines from 24 in 1952 to 3 last year, as 
representing notable progress, pointing out 
that haulage accidents ordinarily cause more 
fatalities than any other type, except falls 
of roof and coal. 

Mr. Forbes commented favorably on the 
cooperation that the Bureau of Mines has 
received from State mining authorities, mine 
supervisors, mine workmen, mine operntors’ 
organizations, and the United Mine Workers 
of America, and other labor groups in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Federa] Coal 
Mine Safety Act. During 1953, ths Federal 
inspectors issued 174 orders to withdraw 
workmen at 92 coal mines for failure to 
comply with the mandatory provisions of the 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. Most of the 
deficiencies were corrected promptly, after 
which the mines were permitted to resume 
normal operation. Moreover, during the year 
43 mines that had previously been operated 
as nongassy mines were required to be op- 
erated as gassy mines, according to the act. 

“Revision of the Federal Mine Safety Code 
for Bituminous Coal and Lignite Mines of 
the United States, made possible by the 
joint ‘efforts of management and labor in 
the industry and the Bureau, was one not- 
able achievement which shouid resuit in 
lower fatality rates in the future,” Director 
Forbes said. “Adoption for the first time 
of a Federal Mine Safety Code for Anthra- 
cite Mines of the United States, encourag- 
ing similar efforts on the part of all con- 
nected with the anthracite mining industry, 
was another.” 
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The Bureau of Mines Director also cited 
the cooperation of State officials, coal mine 
management and labor, and the Bureau in 
supporting accident-prevention, first-aid, 
mine-rescue, roof-control, and haulage- 
safety training. 

“The Bureau of Mines has worked with the 
coal-producing States and with management 
and labor in the coal-mining industry, in 
giving various types of safety training for 
over 43 years now,” Mr. Forbes continued, 
“and these efforts have been paying off. 
Last year's 457 fatalities were a far cry from 
the 2,821 in 1910, the year the Bureau of 
Mines was created, or the 2,269 deaths in 
1915. Only in 8 years have coal-mine fa- 
talities fallen below 1,000, and last year was 
the frst in which they were under 500. 
Moreover, in only 4 years has the fatality 
rate been less than 1 per million man-hours, 
and only in 1952 and 1953 was it below 0.90." 

“That we have reduced fatalities so far 18 
cause for gratification, but not for com- 
placency. We know that we are far from the 
irreducible minimum. We also know that 
every time the number and rate of fatalities 
are reduced, it takes harder work by every- 
one concerned to bring about à further re- 
duction. The task is not impossible because 
of the example of mines that have operated 
for years not only without a fatality, but 
also without a lost-time accident.” 

The United Mine Workers of America, the 
Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association, the 
Southern Coal Producers’ Association, and 
the National Coal Association, have estab- 
Ushed safety departments, all with head- 
quarters in Washington. “Working with 
each other and the Bureau of Mines,“ Mr. 
Forbes said, “the united effort should por- 
tend further reduction in accidents and in- 
juries in American coal mines.“ 

A detailed breakdown of the year's fatality 
record by States and causes will appear in a 
Bureau of Mines periodical report, C. M. P. 
270, Coal Mine Fatalities in 1853, which will 
be published soon, 


Making Money in the Stock Market 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a most interesting article ap- 
pearing in the Boston Post of January 
24, 1954, and written by Mr. John Fox, 
owner and publisher of the Boston Post, 
who writes this column under the name 
of Washington Waters. Mr. Fox in this 
column and past ones he wrote has 
courageously expressed his opinions on 
the subject-matter of each column: 

MAKING MONEY IN TEE Stock MARKET 

(By Washington Waters) 

On Friday, Chrysler Corp. announced that 
lay-offs would total 15,500 workers in its 
Plymouth and automotive divisions on Mon- 
day, January 25. Of these, 7,900 are new 
lay-o%s, 7,600 persons having been laid off 
on January 7. 

World prices of lead, copper, and zinc, 
which tend to move together, for a long 
time have been In a serious slump. Prices 
dropped sharply again last week. There are 
two reasons for the latest drop—a long de- 
cline in demand for these metals, and im- 
ports of foreign metals which are being 
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offered at prices lower than that for which 
they can be produced in this country. 

Freight carloadings for the latest week re- 
ported, January 16, were 12.1 percent off 
from the corresponding week a year ago. 
They are now off by a greater percentage 
than at any time since the downtrend be- 
gan. This not only continues but steepens 
the unfavorable trend as compared with last 
year. The costs of railroad operation, how- 
ever, are higher than a year ago. It is hard 
to conceive of a situation where the ralis 
have poor business, while general business 
remains good. 

Loans to business by banks continued 
their drop as compared with the same period 
a year ago, the decline being now in its 
seventh month. 

Department store sales, as measured by 
the Federal Reserve Board, in the week 
ended January 16, were off 8 percent from 
the corresponding week in 1953. Lately, de- 
partment store sales have been the brightest 
spot on the business horizon. This reported 
week's decline may have been due to 
weather, which was bad in the northeastern 
part of the country. 

The very important steel business, how- 
ever, is poor and getting poorer, Steel mills 
are operating at 75 percent of capacity as 
against 100 percent a year ago. Further- 
more, since steel men obviously anticipated 
that business would be better than it 18, 
they overbought scrap, with the result that 
they have what the Wall Stree Journal calls 
“a record high of 6.5 million tons of scrap 
piled up in their own yards,” which is 
enough to keep them going for several 
months, At the annual meeting of the In- 
stitute of Scrap, Iron and Steel, an associa- 
tion which represents dealers who handle 
95 percent of the total tonnage of scrap sold 
to steel mills, the president of the ISIS, 
Ralph E. Ablon, said, We are facing more 
threatening conditions than at any time 
since I have been connected with our indus- 
try.” That there can be no healthy economy 
without a healthy steel business, few ana- 
lysts would deny. 

The tobacco business is in a major slump, 
which is getting worse. This is undoubtedly 
due, in part, to a cancer scare, but it is not 
possible to ignore the fact that cigarette 
sales suffer seriously in periods of real de- 
pression. How much of the drop in sales is 
due to the cancer scare and how much is 
due to falling purchasing power is not known 
at present. 

Against a setting of shrinking profits for 
all kinds of industry, stock prices, as meas- 
ured by the Dow-Jones industrial average, 
have regained all but 4 points of the drop 
from their bull-market highs, while the rail 
average has gained 10 points of its 22-point 
drop. Not only have the rails not done any- 
thing like as well as the stocks in the in- 
dustrial average, but nearly all stocks, ex- 
cept those to be found in the portfolios of 
pension funds, which are the major buyers 
of stocks, have showed relatively little re- 
covery from the considerable drops which 
they have had in the past 2 years, particu- 
larly last year. 

What makes the industrial blue chips go 
up? There seem to be as many reasons given 
as there are weekly market letters written, 
The most popular reason at the moment 
seems to be the effect of the House Ways 
and Means Committee vote to permit a per- 
centage of dividends received to be deducted 
from the tax on dividend income, While this 
is welcome and in certain cases can be a 
sizable benefit, its effect would be only one- 
third realized this year, another one-third 
next year, and three-thirds in 1956, and we 
don't think that that's the right explanation, 

We continue to be of the belief that we 
have held for a long time that the pension 
funds do not know what to do with their 
money which pours in week after week, ex- 
cept to buy common stocks, and since they 
all tend to buy the same ones, the effect 
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is to push up a very narrow segment of the 
market, without the rest of it being much 
affected. It seems to us silly for people to 
be buying stocks, except special situations 
which should do well for reasons individual 
to them, at a time when the automobile, 
copper, lead, zinc, tobacco, railroad ,and steel 
businesses are all slipping, following long 
periods of prosperity; and at a time when 
by the Dow theory, we are in a bear market, 

On the other hand, there is this to say. 
The Government has pushed the prices of 
bonds so high, which is another way of say- 
ing it has caused interest rates to drop so 
low, that if the pension funds are to get 
any income they have to buy stocks. We 
think that they will learn the hard way 
that anyone who buys stocks for income in 
the long run ts sure to lose out. Everyone 
else who ever did has, 

Something new, however, has been added 
in the past 2 weeks. The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration just missed committing one 
of its not rare colossal political blunders 
when it put out feelers to see how the coun- 
try would react if butter paid for by Ameri- 
can taxpayers, and held in storage by the 
Federal Government, should be sold to the 
Soviet slave state, at a price 10 cents a 
pound below that which the same American 
taxpayers are paying for it. The reaction 
was so overwhelming, and expressed in very 
strong language by constituents to Senators 
and Representatives alike, and by them in 
similar language to administration leaders, 
that any intention of doing such a thing was 
emphatically denied by Secretary of Com- 
merce Weeks, The emphasis of the denial 
was just as hard as the pussyfooting of the 
original suggestion, which came from top 
administration sources, was soft, 

The immorality of even the consideration 
of such a move ls shocking. So is its stu- 
pidity. Leaying entirely out of considera- 
tion the well-being of the American taxpayer, 
the fact remains that butter sold to the 
Soviets would be paid for by gold produced 
by perhaps the worst slave system in the 
world’s history. At the same time the de- 
livery of butter to the great slave State would 
result in the strengthening of its leaders 
with their own people; strengthening by us 
whom it is their avowed intention to destroy. 

From the standpoint of some economic 
analysts, however, the whole episode meant 
one thing—that there is nothing which the 
administration will not do to Jack up busi- 
ness, even if it means selling products of 
American industry to the Kremlin, which we 
are now doing. Weeks said so, in so many 
words. His real meaning is not obscured by 
the qualification that we are already deliv- 
ering and will continue to deliver to Soviet 
satellites nonmilitary items. In a modern 
economy, what is a nonmilitary item? We 
give up; you guess. 

The most cynical financial elements In the 
Nation, however, are not guessing when they 
conclude that the Soviet Empire is the big- 
gest market in the world for American prod- 
ucts. What if they are paid for in gold pro- 
duced by slaves under the whip? Think of 
the profits. Besides we are not the slaves— 
yet. 


Park Service Needs a Little Persuasion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 
Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, a re- 


cent editorial in the Seattle Times indi- 
cates the widespread interest in the State 
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of Washington to obtain tourists and 
winter sport development in Rainier Na- 
tional Park. Thus far the National Park 
Service has hampered such development. 
Quite apparently the Service needs to be 
prodded by someone in higher authority 
within the Department of the Interior, 
or elsewhere: 
Park Seavice NEEDS a LITTLE PERSUASION 


Progress is being made in efforts to obtain 
a major, year- round tourist and winter- 
sport development in the Rainier National 
Park, A specific program has been proposed 
by the committee of nine named by Gov- 
ernor Langlie to consider this subject, which 
no doubt will be elaborated further at sub- 
sequent meetings of the group, The next 
will be held February 17. 

The governor's committee Is composed of 
representatives of the Chambers of Com- 
merce of Seattle, Tacoma, and Yakima, the 
Automobile Club of Washington, the Pacific 
Northwest Ski Association, the Washington 
Resort Association, and other interested 
organizations. Governor Langlte's assistant, 
Roger Freeman, a ski enthusiast, is chairman 
and Mayor Leland of Kirkland, secretary. 

This influential group expressed strong 
support for a program of greater recreational 
development of Rainier National Park. 
Though it was agreed the Federal Govern- 
ment could not at this time be expected to 
make substantial appropriations for the 
perk, the committee was of the cp!nion that 
“the National Park Service should create con- 
ditions which should encourage private capi- 
tal to finance the facilities.” 

Specifically, the committee took the vlew 
that the crux of a suitable development pro- 
gram would be construction of an aerial 
tramway or chalr-lift to the 10,000-foot level 
at Camp Fuir. This would require permis- 
sion of the National Park Service, which 
hitherto has never favored the idea, Nor 
does it seem Ilkely that the Park Service will 
be disposed to change its views unless there 
is some insistence from higher echelons in 
the Department of the Interior. 

This, indeed, may turn out to be one of 
those instances where a long established 
bureaucracy is not responsive to the think- 
ing of a new administration. There has 
been too much of that since President Eisen- 
hower's team took the reins in Washington, 
D. C. 

In this case, Interlor Secretary McKay 
should go into the subject personally and in 
the light of his own findings determine what 
policy the National Park Service should pur- 
sue, recommend to Congress and support. 


The United States on Colonialism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the Texarkana Gazette; 

THE UNITED Srarrs ON COLONIALISM 

Many people feel that the United States 
has gone along so far with Britain and 
France, particularly in their efforts to hold 
their colonies, that our attitude on the sub- 
ject is misunderstood throughout the world 
and we have lost ground in the minds of the 
people in the Far East, in the Moslem 
Countries and in Africa and perhaps in 
South America, 
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We certainly demonstrated in the Philip- 
pines that we had no ambition to build up 
a colonial empire. It was our position from 
the very start that it was our intention to 
Prepare the Filipimos for eventual inde- 
pendence and self government and we fi- 
hally set a definite date for withdrawing en- 
rely from the Philippines and turning thelr 
government over to them. This immediateiy 
stopped all agitation for freedom in the 
Philippines and cut the ground from under 
the politicians who were trying to bulld up 
their own power end influence through agi- 
tation for freedom, 

We believe it is pretty generally recognized 
throughout the world that the days of co- 
lonialism are over and the United States 


Certainly should take a definite and positive 


stand publicly to that effect. 

Such a stand could probably be best im- 
Plemented by putting it on the agenda of 
the next United Nations meeting and advo- 
cating it at that time. Very possibly a defi- 
Nite position might be taken by the United 
Nations at that meeting. Certainly it would 
be advantageous to the prestige of the United 
Nations and would be most heartening to 
subject races throughout the world. 

Of course, it must be recognized that many 
Of these races are far from being ready for 
democratic gelf-government, but that should 
be the ultimate aim and definite plans be 
formulated to realize that aim. 

In the Philippines, one of the best things 
we did was to establish schools for universal 
education under our direct supervision, and 
largely, particularly from the start, with 
American teachers. Education is certainly 
fundamental in the preparation of a people 
for self-government. 

One of the mistakes we made in Japan 
probably was in not taking over and super- 
vising its schools during the period of occu- 
pation, which could and would have been 
very helpful in promoting democracy and 
changing their thinking from the feudalism 
which has characterized their thinking and 
their educational system. 


Prance has already helped her position 
Ereatly in Indochina, but if she would now 
announce plans for preparing the three sub- 
ject nations in Indochina for self-govern- 
ment and set a date for the completion of 
this process, it would go far toward correct- 
ing the situation which now exists. Certain- 
ly many of the insurgents and guerrilles in 
Indochina are Nationalists, and not Commu- 
nists, and such a course would undoubtedly 
eliminate much of the Communist support 
which they are now recelying and would have 
a very favorable effect on all other countries 
in the Far East. 

Certainly if such action were taken by the 
United States and the United Nations it 
would clarify the thinking in many parts of 
the world, take much of the ammunition 
away from the Communists, countering 
much of their propaganda, and give greater 
cohesion and power to the support of the 
United Nations. a 


Protecting Widow’s Rights Under the 
Equal Rights Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 
Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following statement regarding widow's 


Tights as they would be affected by the 
so-called equal rights amendment, House 
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Joint Resolution 74, is an able presenta- 
tion and answers the questions in the 
minds of many. 

This paper was prepared by Miss 
Marjorie Temple, a fine lawyer and a 
stalwart supporter of the amendment. 

Miss Temple, in her conclusion, states 
the case most clearly when she says: 

The equal rights amendment cowd do a 
great deal to equalize these very important 
laws relating to estates and ease many of 
the hardships which now exist as a resuit 
of our early efforts to depart from the com- 
mon law. 


The above-mentioned statement fol- 
lows: 
PROTECTING THE Wipow's RIGHTS UNDER THE 
EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


A great deal of heat and very little light 
is generated by opponents of the equal rights 
amendment on the theory that passage of 
the amendment would take away from a 
wife at the time of her husband's death, 
certain protections now granted hers under 
the laws of the various States. 

On the other hand, the proponents of the 
amendment fce] that men and women should 
have the same kind of protection under sim- 
ilar circumstances, particularly where there 
are children because frequently men are 
more at a loss than women about what to 
do and how to make the necessary adjust- 
ments to continue as normal a life as pos- 
sible. 

It would seem that the logical thing is to 
make all such protections avaliable to the 
surviving spouse. With this in mind, we 
turned to a survey of State laws published 
by the Women's Bureau, United States De- 
partment of Labor (Bulletin 157, revised) 
and found the following information which 
is quite revealing and shows that in many 
instances, the State legislatures also believe 
thet the surviving spouse, not just the sur- 
yiving widow, should be protected. 

At common law a widow may stay in her 
husband's home rent-free for 40 days and 
receive reasonable support from her hus- 
band's estate during that period. (Referred 
to in the common law as a widow's quaran- 
tine.) If there is no litigation, she receives 
her dower at the end of that time. The 
income from this plus her share of any per- 
sonal property then provides the support 
of herself and minor children. Dower is 
a share in the lands of the husband, granted 
to the wife by the common law. 

Title to the real estate in which the wife 
receives dower, passed to the husband’s heirs 
under the will and unless the home is in- 
cluded in the widow's dower, she must not 
occupy the home beyond the 40-day quar- 
antine, 

A surviving husband continues to occupy 
the home in his cwn right if it belongs to 
him or by right of curtesy if he ts entitled 
to curtesy and the wife owned the home. 
Curtesy is a right in the wife's lands to which 
the husband is entitled if there are children 
born of the marriage. He receives all per- 
sonal property after debts are paid and his 
legal obligation to support his children con- 
tinues unchanged. 

Legal title to the wife's lands passes to her 
heirs at death subject to the husband's cur- 
tesy right when it is vested in him. 

Obviously, this common law concept of 
property is not in keeping with our modern 
concepts of the position of men and women 
in cur economic life. Apparently, today 
South Carolina is the only State which fol- 
lows the common law in these matters. The 
other States have established statutes to 
safeguard the maintenance of the deceased 
person’s family during settlement of the 
estate. Even so, great variations exist as 
noted below, and it would seem that the 
family and the family estate would profit 
if the benefits ran to the surviving spouse 
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in all cases, which could easily be done by 
the State legislatures when the amendment 
is ratified. 

L THE FAMILY HOME 


The surviving spouse is given absolute title 
to the family home under certain conditions 
in 11 States; Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nevada, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington, and Wyoming. 

Alabama, Florida, and Wisconsin give ab- 
solute title under certain conditions to the 
widow only. 

Thirteen States permit the surviving 
epouse to occupy the home for life: Con- 
necticut, Nlinois, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska. New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Dakota, and Texas. 

Only the widow is entitled to life occu- 
pancy in 15 States: Alabama, Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Maine; Massachusetts, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, Virginia and Wis- 
consin. 

Occupancy during the minority of the 
youngest child may be available to either 
spouse in West Virginia. 

Occupancy for a limited period prescribed 
by statute, may be available to either spouse 
in 13 States: California, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kentucky, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, West Virginia, 
and Wyoming. 

Limited occupancy is available to the 
widow in 16 States: Alabama, Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, 
Vermont, and Virginia. 

It, FAMILY MAINTENANCE 


An allowance for reasonable support, lime 
ited in amount or in length of time supplied, 
is available to the surviving spouse in 17 
States: Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Louiriana, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Mexico, New York, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, and West Virginia. 

Only the widow is entitled to such support 
in 32 States: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Idaho, Dlinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Tex- 
as, Vermont, Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyo- 
ming. 

When it is necessary, and the condition of 
the estate justifies it, an allowance for an 
additional period may be avallable to the 
surviving spouse in five States: Idaho, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Oklahoma, and South Dakota. 

Such additional allowance is available to 
the widow in 11 States: Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming. 


III. HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


The family household equipment is re- 
served to the widow in 20 States: Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia. Idaho, Iowa. Kansas, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Mississippi, Nevada, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Vire 
ginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

The family household equipment is re- 
served to the surviving spouse in 16 States: 
California, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, and 
Wyoming. 


IV. WEARING APPAREL 


The widow gete the family apparel in 
24 States: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Florida,. Idaho, Illinois. 
Indians, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Ne- 
vada, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
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Texas, Virginia, Washington, and Wiscon- 
sin. 

Eighteen States reserve the family cloth- 
irg to the surviving spouse: California, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maine, Minnesota, Mis- 
sduri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, 
Vermont, and Wyoming. 

v. SUMMARY ADMINISTRATION 


Only the widow may collect unpaid wages 
within limited amounts In five States, with- 
out formal administration: Alabama, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania, 

The surviving spouse may collect without 
formal administration in 10 States: Arizona, 
Connecticut, Indiana, New Mexico, New 
York, North Dakota, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and West Virginia. 

The maximum amounts which can be col- 
lected range from $75 in Delaware and New 
Jersey to $500 in Connecticut. 

Bank deposits, within limited amounts 
belonging to a deceased person may be col- 
lected by the surviving spouse without formal 
administration in eight States: California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Indiana, 
New Mexico, Oregon, and Utah. 

Only Idaho and Kentucky allow the widow 
to collect such deposits without formal ad- 
ministration. 

In those instances where the estate is 
limited In value and there is no contest of 
the will, a quick closing to avoid heavy ad- 
ministration costs and make the assets avail- 
able to the family, is permitted to the widow 
in nine Stajgs: Arkansas, California, Idaho, 
Indiana, Montana, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, and Vermont. 


It is allowed to the surviving spouse in 
thirteen States: Arizona, California, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Michigan, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, South Car- 
Olina, South Dakota, and Utah, 


CONCLUSION 


Tt would seem obvious from this brief 
summary that the equal rights amendment 
could do a great deal to equalize these very 
important laws relating to estates and ease 
many of the hardships which now exist as 
a result of our early efforts to depart from 
the common law. Surely, no one would say 
that the State legislatures would automati- 
cally eliminate these laws which give pref- 
erence to the widow and retain only those 
which apply equally to both sexes. Nor could 
it be said that to equalize these laws where 
they now apply only to the widow would 
result in confusion, endless litigation, and 
a tying up of estates pending court deci- 
sions on the validity of such laws. 

January 26, 1954. 


The Next 50 Years in Aviation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a valuable 
article entitled “Aviation’s Next 50 Years 
as Sclence Seems Them,” written by 
Alfred Steinberg and published in the 
December 1953 issue of Nation's Busi- 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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AvyiatTion’s Nexr 50 Years as Scrence Sees 
THEM 


(By Alfred Steinberg) 

The next 50 years of powered flight will 
make the last seem like slow motion, 

Within the next half century travel time to 
any place on earth will be negligible. 

Even within 25 years, all long-distance 
transport will be at supersonic speeds—at 
speeds greater than 700 miles an hour. 

And travel to the moon is attainable. 

These are the optimistic predictions of a 
scholarly locking man who wears neat blue 
suits, shiny black shoes, and who occasion- 
ally preaches from the pulpit of a downtown 
Washington church. He is Dr. Hugh L. 
Dryden. 

Do his Ideas of flight in our future sound 
farfetched? Let's look at what's happened 
in the past 50 years. 

It was about noon December 17, 1903, 
when a lifeguard ran 3 miles from Kill Devil 
Hill, N. C., into the sleepy village of Kitty 
Hawk and shouted: 

“They've done it! They've done Itl 
Danged if they ain't flew!" 

Orville Wright, the bristle-mustached 
younger brother of Wilbur Wright, had just 
completed man's first powered flight over the 
flat land at Kill Devil Hill. 

His 12-horsepower biplane hit a top speed 
of 31 miles an hour. Its flight lasted 12 
seconds, Altitude was 10 feet; flight dis- 
tance, 120 feet. The flying machine weighed 
605 pounds, not counting Orville’s 145 
pounds or its fuel capacity of 2 quarts. 

Here's the progress in the following 50 
years: 

Speed: An officially admitted 1,238 mph in 
a Douglas Skyrocket and a straight away 
course record of 754.98 mph in a North Amer- 
ican Super Sabre. 

Distance: Nonstop around the world, but 
with In-flight refueling, in a Boeing B-50. 
Nonstop record without refueling, 11,236 
miles in a Lockheed Neptune P2V2. 

Altitude: 83,235 feet in a Douglas Sky- 
rocket. 

Weight: 358,000 pounds gross weight in a 
Convair B-36. 

Fuel capacity: 21,000 gallons carried in the 
B-36. 


Guided missiles: An officially admitted 
5.000 mph and an altitude of 250 miles 
above the earth. 

Considering where we've come in the first 
half century of aviation, Dr. Dryden's ideas 
of planes 50 years hence don't sound too 
bold. Fittingly. he will have a hand in deter- 
mining whether his forecasts were too low. 

For Dr. Dryden bosses the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics (NACA), 
the top government agency plowing into the 
heady problems of high-speed, high-altitude 
flight research. Dr. Dryden is an authority 
on what his fellow aerodynamicists term 
“turbulence and boundary-layer control,” as 
well as being the man who masterminded the 
development of the Bat.“ the first American 
guided missle used in World War II. 

Basic research on planes to come is going 
on pellmeil at NACA labs right now, much of 
it on an around-the-clock basis. NACA’s 
business is to build up our basic storehouse 
of aeronautic knowledge which the military 
and the aircraft industry can apply to speci- 
fic, new types of planes. 

In many fields, American are considered 
tops in applied science, but mere spectators 
in pure, or basic, science. In international 
aviation circles, however, NACA activities 
makes us a standout leader in the pure 
science aspects of aeronautics. Considering 
that we are in a war for survival against in- 
ternational communism, this is mighty 
fortunate, 

The NACA does not design or build planes. 
This is the job of the aircraft industry in 
trying to meet military or civilian plane re- 
quirements, To make tomorrow's planes, 
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aircraft manufacturers use the findings of 
the NACA as their foundation, and then em- 
ploy thousands of designers and aerodynam- 
icists on the developmental aspects, as 
well as engineering specialists in electronics, 
metallurgy, mechanics and related fields. 
NACA enters the developmental research 
field only on request. 

Nor does it ordinarily get into applied mili- 
tary plane research, such as armaments, 
flight instrumentation or aeromedicine. 
Such matters fall into the balliwick of the 
military, unless it asks for a hand. 

To keep ahead of the military and the 
industry's demands for basic information, 
Dr. Dryden runs a far-flung research em- 
pire. Under the close scrutiny of a 17-man 
board of directors, he operates three research 
centers: the Lewis Propulsion Laboratory 
at Cleveland and two aerodynamic labs, the 
Langley Laboratory in Virginia and the Ames 
Laboratory in California, The Lewis Lab 
concentrates on increasing knowledge about 


engines, especially jets and rockets; while- 


the Langley and Ames laboratories work on 
improving the shapes of tomorrow's planes. 

In addition, Dr. Dryden's NACA operates 
a secret Mojave Desert proving ground at 
Edwards, Calif., where advanced research 
planes are flight-tested hush-hushey. Also 
a sandy, marshy island off the coast of Vir- 
ginia provides the NACA with a secluded 
spot from which to blast rocket-powered 
pilotless missiles out over the Atlantic. 

Even a pure science flight research lab 
can have it shaky moments. Try standing 
about 25 feet from an air jet test on a small 
wing section model in the NACA Gas Lab at 
Langley. When air rushes at the enclosed 
stationary model at 2,000 miles an hour, the 
roar goes far beyond the human sound level. 
Not only will you hear the noise, you will 
also feel it. It makes your skin and muscles 
shimmy. 

Pure research without an application out- 
let would be Operation Vacuum. In our 
case, the military and the aviation industry 
have an insatiable appetite for NACA find- 
ings, even though the NACA tries to stay 5 
to 10 years ahead of what the pack current- 
ly have flying In the skies. But with some 
pride, Dr. Dryden commented recently: 

“All existing planes, whether military, 
commercial, or private, embody principles 
and design features discovered or refined in 
NACA labs.” 

NACA experimentation on heating plane 
parts, for instance, led to the development 
of thermal de-icing systems now in general 
use on commercial and military planes. 
NACA also developed the streamlined metal 
covering for engines, or cowling, which cut 
the drag and improved engine cooling. Be- 
fore plane manufacturers adopted the NACA 
cowling, engines overheated rapidly and 
speeds averaged 15-20 percent less. 

NACA experiments also pointed out the 
edvantages of placing engines in line with 
the leading edge of the*wing, instead of sus- 
pended between wings. In another case, 
NACA research on the parasitic dreg force 
of stationary landing gears led to the retract- 
able landing gear. And NACA’s systematic 
study of thousands upon thousands of air- 
foil shapes, or wings, guides plane designers. 

The making of tomorrow's plane calls for 
real teamwork among the NACA, the military 
and the industry, Had you been standing 
alongside the runway at NACA’s Edwards 
Flight Research Station at Muroc, Calif., 
October 14, 1947, you would have witnessed 
an important instance. 

On that day, a Boeing B-29 mother plane“ 
raced down the runway with a small stumpy- 
winged rocket plane attached to her belly. 
At about 30,000 feet, the small plane was sud- 
denly launched on its own. 

A flery 100-foot blast shot out of the little 
craft's rocket tubes. 

And then the plane accomplished what no 
plane before it had ever done. It flew faster 
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than the speed of sound, across the rim of 
the supersonic boundary. The age of speed 
had been born. : 

But behind the fury of that small plane's 
thrust was a mountain of joint activity by 
the NACA, the military, and the aircraft 
industry. 

That plane, the XI, was conceived in the 
labs of the NACA, where the basic research 
regarding the physical laws applying to low 
Supersonic flying was sweated out beginning 
5 years before, The Air Force provided the 
Production contract in 1945, rigidly high 
standards, its own ideas on how to build the 
Plane plus the pilot, young steel-nerved 
Capt. Charles E. Yeager, of Hamlin, W. Va. 
Plane designer and constructor. was the Bell 
Aircraft Corp., of Buffalo, N. Y., which worked 
Closely with NACA scientists in solving un- 
expected day-to-day problems. 

The Douglas Skyrocket, which reached an 
Officially admitted 1,238 miles per hour, is 
another plane developed under a joint 
NACA-military-industry program. 

Although the Bell X-1 launched us into 
the faster-than-sound realm, and the Doug- 
las Skyrocket rushed us further into un- 
known skies, we have a long way to go before 
Dr. Dryden can steer us safely to the moon 
and home again, But we can't say that 
enough hands aren't trying. 

Drop in on any aeronautics lab across the 
country—whether industrial, military, col- 
lege, privately endowed or NACA. You'll 
hear such supersonic jive as Froude numbers, 
Reynolds numbers, Mach numbers, thermal 
barriers, sweptback wings, delta wings, sta- 
bility parameters, turbojets, turboprops, and 
Tocket boosters. 

Watch the flight lab test of a new turbojet 
engine developed at General Electric, West- 
inghouse, Curtiss-Wright, Allison division of 
General Motors, or Pratt & Whitney. 

Turbojets convert their fuel to heat and 
then develop thrust from the heat by squirt- 
ing air jets to the rear of the engine. The 
3,650-pound, roaring, rasping Allison J-71- 
A-1 turbojet engine has a thrust equal to 
20,000 horsepower at 750 miles per hour, 
The fire in its heart is capable of heating 
about 6,500 six-room houses in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., climate zone. The engine is 
so powerful that it would take off by itself 
if it weren't fastened to the test stand. If 
you stand too close, suction will smash you 
against its side and crush your bones. Even 
standing 100 feet behind it, you will be sent 
sailing by the enormous blast from its tail, 

Go out to the Aeromedical Lab at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base at Dayton, Ohio, 
where among other problems studied is that 
of coping with high-altitude flying where 
human blood bolls unless proper precau- 
tions are taken. 

Or step across the threshold of NACA's 
Langley Aeronautical Laboratory near Old 
Point Comfort in Virginia. Here more than 
8.000 scientists and technicians concentrate 
on studying the flow of air and the forces 
exerted on bodies moving through it. All 
this work, of course, will help determine the 
best external shapes for tomorrow's super 
high-speed planes. 

Ask the crepe-soled, open-shirted, chain- 
smoking young scientist at the 4 by 4 foot 
supersonic pressure wind tunnel what he's 
up to and he will answer in what sounds 
like a foreign tongue: 

“I'm measuring the effect of transition 
from an attached to a detached shock at 
the leading edge of a finite span 8.2 degree 
wedge as the angle of attack is being in- 
creased from 0 degrees to 11 degrees.” 

To solve the most theoretical problems 
of flight, NACA’s Langley center has a Gas 
Dynamics Lab. From the outside, it looks 
like an ordinary warehouse. But from the 
inside you get a fair idea of its power from 
the fact that its control room makes sure 
that only one test is going on at a time. 
Multiple experiments could gum up the 
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countryside explosively. Sometimes even 
with one experiment in the works, people 
call up from miles away to find out if a 
major disaster has occurred. 

The Gas Dynamics Lab is a pure science 
shop dealing with the physics of air and 
gases under fantastic speeds, shock condi- 
tions, and heat. Here scientists simulate 
flight a decade or two hence by shooting air 
at small, enclosed stationary models of plane 
parts at contralled speeds up to 7,000 miles 
per hour, By varying air densities, they can 
attain simulated altitudes up to 200,000 feet. 

As the next step in its research, Langley 
has about 20 wind tunnels where stationary, 
full-sized planes and plane models can be 
put through scientific hoops. You have to 
see a wind tunnel to appreciate it, An 8-foot 
wind tunnel doesn't sound like much. But 
it may cost $35 million, cover a city block 
and work up a drive of 200,000 horsepower, 
A wind tunnel is an enormous mass of steel, 
shaped generally like an elongated doughnut, 
through which controlled air comes swoosh- 
ing at the stationary object studied. From 
their comfortable seats in electronically 
equipped observation rooms, technicians can 
check the plane’s lift, or vertical force, the 
drag, or horizontal force, and the moments, 
or sideward. forces at varied speeds. 

The third step in pure flight research is 
free-flight observation. This NACA’s Lang- 
ley center does at Wallops Island off Vir- 
ginia, where unconventional . aerodynamic 
shapes about 5 years ahead of today's pro- 
duction lines are propelled by high-velocity 
rockets over the Atlantic. By radio signals 
they send ground observers information on 
matters such as their angle of attack, ac- 
celeration, pressure, and temperature. Some 
travel more than four time the speed of 
sound and, because of their large size, ap- 
proximate conditions fighter planes will 
meet at that $ 

All this scientific study is just scratching 
into the crust of the enormous problems 
that must be solved before supersonic fly- 
ing becomes an everyday experience. More 
and more brain twisters keep cropping up 
the further scientists get into the field, 

One of these, for-example, is what can be 
done to offset surface heating of planes at 
low-altitude supersonic flying? 

In scientific lingo, Mach No. 1 is the speed 
of sound, or 760 miles an hour at sea level. 
At Mach No. 4, or four times the speed of 
sound, the heat of the plane's surface will 
rise to 900 degrees F. At Mach No. 10 it 
will rise to 10,000 degrees, which is ap- 
proximately the heat of the sun, 

Today's aluminum alloys lose their 
strength at about 600 degrees F. But NACA 
scientists aren't too concerned about this. 
They will either have to devise an artificial 
cooling system, use other metals, such as 
stainless steel or titanium, or make a new 
type aluminum alloy. 

Or take the fuel problem of high-speed, 
long-distance flight. 

Petroleum products admittedly occupy too 
much space and don’t release enough energy 
to meet requirements. Liquid oxygen and 
hydrogen, atomic energy or fluorine may be 
the plane fuels of the future. If atomic 
energy is the answer, scientists will have to 
find lightweight shields to protect plane oc- 
cupants from injurious rays. 

High-speed flying has further unanswered 
problems. To reach high Mach numbers, 
we will need slendered fuselages and almost 
paper-thin wings. How can these be made 
strong enough so that they won't buckle, 
go into a flutter vibration dance, or disinte- 
grate suddenly from fatigue? 

New developments in automatic controls 
are also needed. At high Mach numbers 
normal human reaction time makes human 
direction of the plane impossible or dan- 
gerous, 

Still another puzzling problem is how to 
construct a supersonic plane that will fly 
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with equal balance and control in the sub- 
sonic and transonic speeed ranges. The 
transonic range Hes between 600 and 800 
mph. 

Supersonic planes have to take off and land 
at subsonic speeds and have to clear the 
transonic range both going and coming. At 
subsonic speeds the alr knows you are com- 
ing and deviates from your path. At super- 
sonic speeds your plane slashes its way 
through the air. At transonic speeds a mix- 
ture of the two occurs in proportions not as 
yet determinable. At the exact speed of 
sound, enormous shock waves, called chok- 
ings, occur. 

Some designers think that the answer to 
this problem may come in varying the shape 
of the sweptback or triangular or delta super- 
sonic wings during the plane’s flight. This 
might be done by altering the sweep angle 
of the wing at different speeds. Some think 
it can be done by using flaps, either in the 
wings or elsewhere. 

On the Langley NACA staff, his pockets 
stuffed with slide rules, is a relaxed, hand- 
some Irishman from Lowell, Mass., named 
John Stack, who doesn't believe these prob- 
lems are insoluble. On the side Mr, Stack 
runs a farm, an oyster bed, was once on a 
national rifle team. He heats his house with 
the same type coils you find in an electric 
blanket. In a recent hurricane which ripped 
electric circuits in the Yorktown, Va., area 
where he lives, Mr. Stack showed his ingenu- 
ity by heating his coffee pot with a blowtorch. 

His principal scientific efforts, however, lie 
in another direction. It was chiefly his pio- 
neering research which, in combination with 
the industrial prowess of the Bell Aircraft 
Corp., and the flying ability of Captain 
Yeager, produced the XI. 

He is also the first man to operate a wind 
tunnel at exactly the speed of sound, previ- 
ously considered impossible. He did this 
while pioneering the first transonic wind 
tunnel. For his achievements, Mr. Stack has 
won aviation’s equivalent of two Pulitzer 
awards. 

Mr. Stack takes all this as part of the day's 
work. One of his goals is interplanetary 
travel, which he admits is a long way off. 
“But we've got to do it," he says impa- 
tiently. “One of those darn planets might 
be made of pure uranium.” 

From his vantage point roaming the 
sprawling Langley Labs, he has a good idea 
of our air potential in the next decade. Back 
in 1934—he was then 28—planes were lum- 
bering their way across the sky. But he pre- 
dicted they would have a 550 mile an hour 
capability by 1944. Even though at the time 
he came in for some first-class scoffing, his 
forecast came true. 

In what direction will flying go in the 
next 10 years? Mr. Stack goes so far as to 
say: 

1. „All combat military planes will be su- 
personic by 1963. They will travel capably 
at twice the speed of sound, or faster than 
the speed with which the earth rotates.” 

2. On the transport side, supersonic fly- 
ing will be available, but because of high 
operating costs, passenger flights across the 
Atlantic or from coast to coast will probably 
be made by jet liners in the 550-600 mph 
range. Whether you go to London in 2% 
hours by supersonic plane or in 5 hours in a 
jet liner will be determined by how much 
more you will be willing to pay for the extra 
speed. 


“In 10 years, supersonic planes probably 
still will be immense eaters of fuel. As a 
result, they will carry mostly fuel and will 
not be able to accommodate many pas- 
sengers.” 

3. “We will be able to go anywhere on the 
globe nonstop.” 

4. “The supersonic plane of 1963 will be 
unlike anything we have seen so far. It will 
probably be made of stainless steel or tita- 
nium and will weigh about 200,000 pounds, 
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Its thin narrow wings will be set toward the 
rear of the long, sleek fuselage. With pres- 
surized cabins, its interior will be fully as 
comfortable as commercial planes of today.” 

5. “Supersonic seaplanes will be in abun- 
dance. Since they take off and land on 
water, snow and wet sod, the military will 
be able to scatter its planes and yet have 
them rendezvous easily. 

“Supersonic seaplanes are already here, 
thanks to NACA’s development of retractable 
hydro-skis in cooperation with the Navy and 
Consolidated-Vultee.” 

6. “We will probably have vertical risers 
by 1963. 

“The vertical riser combines the vertical 
ability of the helicopter with the horizontal 
abilities of the airplane. It will take off and 
land vertically and fly horizontally at a 
speed of at least 400 miles per hour. It 
means we will be able to get in and out of 
insignificant places, yet fly swiftly. NACA 
already has developed a vertical riser which, 
by deflecting wings and flaps like a venetian 

blind. is able to accelerate air straight down. 
But the NACA model is experimental and 
will not be the type in use by 1963.“ 

7. “It we improve our guidance, we might 
be able to shoot mail from New York to Bos- 
ton by short distance rockets in 10 years.” 

8. “On long-distance dockets, if we wanted 
to do it badly enough, we could construct a 
5.000-mlle-range warheaded stainless steel 
or titanium rocket. But even if we made 
this guided missile we wouldn't be able to 
pinpoint it on a barrel by 1953.” 

9. “It is a relatively small deyelopment 
from where we are today to shoot a satellite 
vehicle just beyond 1,000 miles from the 
earth. This satellite ‘planet’ would revolve 
around the earth every few hours. À 

“However, the cost of the satellite would 
be about $2 billion, and its uses have not yet 
been fully explored to show whether it is 
justified.” 

There will probably never be a time when 
the flight industry will sit back on the pro- 
verbial laurels and become static. The per- 
formance features that set it off from all 
other industries are speed and distance. And 
it has an insatiable appetite to advance both. 

We may as well grow accustomed to wing- 
ing our way with it, no matter what strange 
planet it leads us to. For, as Wilbur Wright 
put it a long, long time ago: 

“We see enough already to be certain that 
tt will be magnificent.” 


Forecasters of Gloom and Doom Missing 
the Target 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
forecasters of gloom and doom are hay- 
ing a tough time making their dire pre- 
dictions come true. 

Some time ago these prognosticators 
came forth with the theory that a na- 
tionwide recession would set in about the 
middle of 1953. 

Their prediction did not come to pass. 
So they set the date forward a few 
months and are still extending it each 
time their predictions prove to be false. 

In 1953—a dire year, according to 
professional worriers—personal income 
jumped 5 percent over 1952. The labor 
force averaged 70 million, and unem- 
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ployment was the lowest of any peace- 
time year. A 

Reduced Federal spending, lowering 
of taxes, and minimizing Government 
interference are encouraging the indi- 
vidual initiative and enterprise which 
sustains the economic strength and well- 
being of America. 

An interesting editorial on this sub- 
ject, entitled “Recession Timetable Con- 
founded by Events,” appeared in the 
January 20, 1954, issue of the Santa Rosa, 
(Calif.) Press-Democrat. I include it 
with my own remarks, as follows, as an 
item of interest: 

RECESSION TIMETABLE CONFOUNDED BY EVENTS 

About this time last year those professional 
worriers, the economists, consulted their pie 
charts, their fever charts, and their graph 
charts and allowed as how there would be a 
mild nationwide recession about June 1953. 
In June they moved the date forward by 
3 months. 

Now, a year later, most of them are again 
advancing the date by a few months. 

One thing that doesn't show on all the 
mystic abracadabra kept by the economists 
is human ingenulty. Another is the fact 
that the American will to purchase is lim- 
ited only by the abllity of people to pay for 
their purchases, 

One thing that fooled the economists last 
year was that they didn't account for the 
vast increase in the number of television 
broadcasting stations and the booming mar- 
ket in television receivers. And, despite the 
staggering tax load carried by the average 
American, the public spent $365 billion for 
goods and services, 

Only 1 home in 100 in this country has 
air-conditioning. The other 99 are prospects 
for a machine to increase comfort in the 
home. Nobody yet has found any mass use 
for atomic energy or its byproducts, but they 
will, and before too long. The field of syn- 
thetics was unknown 10 years ago. It is 
gigantic business now, and just starting to 
grow. 

Income taxes are down 10 percent and 
indications are that more tax reductions are 
to come, giving the public more money to 
spend. 

It’s quite possible that the economists 
may end up 1954, just as they did last year, 
moving ahead the date on which they think 
things will slacken off a little, 


Elimination of Municipal Bonds From the 
Tax-Exempt Category 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Post, Boston, Mass., of Friday, January 
22, 1954: z 

GAINS ror New ENGLAND 

New England has finally won one point in 
its fight to prevent Southern States from 
luring away our industries through subsidiz- 
ing the construction of commercial and 
manufacturing plants in the southern com- 
munities. This has been achieved through 
the vote of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee which will eliminate municipal bonds 
from the tax-exempt category, where the 
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proceeds of the bonds are not used for public 
purposes. 

This means that the bonds of these south- 
ern communities will not be tax free if the 
proceeds are used, as they have been in recent 
years, to build factories and commercial 
establishment to attract new industries. By 
being tax exempt, it means that the rest of 
the country was to some extent paying for 
the cost of these bonds. In effect, on the old 
system, New England taxpayers were thus 
helping the southerners to pay for the cost 
of taking our industries away from us. 


Freedom Must Not Be Allowed to Perish 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, a most im- 
portant speech was delivered in Phila- 
delphia on January 23, 1954, when our 
distinguished Speaker, in a most inter- 
esting and forceful speech, dealt with 
the irresponsible activities of the proph- 
ets of gloom and doom. I doubt very 
much if anyone can succeed in talking 
us into a depression, but there is alto- 
gether too much evidence that certain 
disgruntled and politically disappointed 
persons are doing their unlevel best to 
scare the daylights out of the hardwork- 
ing people of this prosperous Nation, 

The speech of Speaker Martin should 
be read by every person with an interest 
in a prosperous America, for the logical 
and effective way in which it deals with 
the irresponsibles and their willful if 
futile efforts to wash our economy down 
the drain with their crocodile tears. 


Here is what Speaker Martin said at 
the 46th annual banquet of the Phila- 
delphia Real Estate Board: ` 

It is a privilege to be presented to this 
fine gathering by my good friend, the able 
and distinguished Congressman from Phila- 
delphia, the Honorable Hucu Scorr., 

I am happy to salute you members of the 
Philadelphia Real Estate Board and your 
guests, and to speak to you on this occasion. 
Between attending political conventions 
here, making speeches in this city, and visit- 
ing my friends of many years’ standing, I 
have long felt like a commuter between 
Massachusetts, Washington, and Philadel- 
phia, I would like to add that if everyone 
held Philadelphia in the same esteem I do, 
its size would probably be tripled, you men 
would be rich and retired and now sunning 
yourselves in Florida. 


I feel particularly honored tonight in ad- 
dressing you because I know of no other city 
where a discussion of fundamental American 
principles is more appropriate or more ap- 
preciated. You have been more than mere 
custodians of our cherished Liberty Bell; you 
have by your history, past and recent, re- 
peatedly proven your devotion to- freedom. 

I want to talk with you about two sub- 
Jects—first, the state of our economy; sec- 
ond, the state of our Union. And where ts 
there a better audience for the first subject 
than you gentlemen of the real estate pro- 
fession? Where else must a man be a 
shrewder judge of economic trends, where 
else does our free enterprise system work 
with greater precision than in the real- 
estate business? 
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All my life I have tried to decide who 
knows the most about our economy—our 
businessmen or our economists? The only 
conclusion I have been able to reach is that 
politicians know less than either of them— 
and do more talking about the subject. 

Now, I firmly believe that a continuing 
discussion of economic trends by those who 
really understand the subject is a valid and 
worthwhile function of our American sys- 
tem. It has been going on for many years 
and I hope will continue, You will find that 
the real experts are not given to alarums, 
inflammatory words, or the promotion of 
panic. They are not motivated, as a rule, 
by desire for financial gain, and certainly 
never for political gain. 

Today we are in the unfortunate position 
of having a small but hard-core group of 
People in this country who are trying to pro- 
mote us into hard times for political rea- 
sons. Identification of the majority of these 
four-alarm prophets discloses that they are 
of a political persuasion that is either 
downright leftwing or friendly to it. In 
fact, these gentlemen have been steadily 
preaching this doctrine since July 1952. They 
preached it all through the 1952 campaign, 
they have predicted a depression for each 
quarter of 1953, and—possibly because Eu- 
gene Varga, the leading Soviet economist, is 
also predicting it—they are predicting a de- 
Pression for 1954. 

Remember that last May and June they 
were crying that the impending Korean 
peace would produce a depression. Well, we 
got the peace, the sacrifice of American lives 
Was stopped, and the depression did not 
come, 

Then, in September, the cry went up again, 
based on the argument that the stock mar- 
ket was down, while the cost of living con- 
tinued to go up. Well, the cost of living 
Stabilized, and the stock market has been 
going up, but they are still predicting a 
depression. 4 

Now, the truth is that we have been in a 
period of readjustment for many months. 
Businessmen haye been aware of it; our 
housewives, because inflation has been 
Stopped, are aware of it; and certainly our 
farmers, burdened with a law that only pro- 
duced more and more surpluses, have been 
aware of it. But our people have remained 
pretty calm on the whole, and, as a result, a 
most remarkable set of economic facts has 
emerged. The facts are these—despite this 
period of transition, the year 1953, just fin- 
ished, was the most prosperous in the his- 
tory of our country, and the fact is there are 
62 million American civilians at work today 
at gainful occupations. 

I do not need to tell this audience. that, 
unfortunately, we have here in America a 
dedicated group of people who want to lead 
us into socialism, They have devoted ap- 
proximately the last 20 years of their lives 
to that goal. Their basic philosophy is that 
the Government should do everything. They 
have made immense gains, but they still 
have not arrived at their goal. If I need cite 
the evidence, I will refer you to the outcome 
of the presidential election of November 4, 
1952. I think Americans made it unmistak- 
ably clear that they had all they wanted of 
Socialist experiments with our American 
Way of life. 

Down through the years I have been a 
Careful student of left-wing utterances. 
Knowingly or not, these left-wingers are un- 
able to hide the fact that they make their 
greatest gains at the expense of human hard- 
ship. 

They are the ones who, in the thirties, 
were telling us that our plant was built, 
there were no more horizons. 

They are the ones who, in the forties, as 
World War I ended, were telling us that we 
were going to have 10 million unemployed. 

They are the ones who today are yelling 
depression. 
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These left-wingers live on pessimism. 
They get up each morning with their mouths 
tasting like back issues of the New Republic. 
They go to bed each night secure in the 
knowledge that everybody has advanced 1 
more day toward the yawning cavern that 
is the tomb. 

They are the egghead wing of American 
political life. They infest the ADA; an or- 
ganization which calls itself Americans for 
Democratic Action, but. which might prop- 
erly be renamed A Depression Anytime. 

Whom do they help by their statements? 
Whose interests are they serving? 

Each and everyone of us knows that psy- 
chological factors play an enormous part in 
the promotion of depressed economic. pe- 
riods. And these gentlemen know it, too. 
They know that an economic recession is 
not in the interests of the American wage 
earner, the farmer, the housewife, or busie 
nessman. 

They know that economic suffering in 
America can most benefit only one other 
group of people—the masters of the Soviet 
Union—because it will restore to them the 
initiative in the world struggle, which they 
have lost in the last year. 

But nothing will stop these leftwingers in 
their reckless statements, neither considera- 
tion for the welfare of the American people 
nor consideration for the cause of freedom 
in the world. They live on the theory that 
the step from good to bad is wonderful, from 
bad to worse is superb, and from worse to 
awful is the millenium. 

Now, if you want to put the motivation 
of these people to test, let me cite you a 
few facts— 

Back in 1949—just 5 years ago—when the 
climate in Washington was more suitable to 
the leftwing in this country, the American 
people were going through a relatively de- 
pressed period. National income was de- 
clining, industrial production was down 7 
percent, and unemployment increased from 
2 million in 1948 to 3,400,000 in 1949. And 
early in 1950 unemployment in this country 
Jumped to 4,750,000. President Truman 
called this a moderate downward trend. 
These four-alarm prophets of the leftwing 
back in 1949 and early in 1950 were silent. 
There were no cries of recession, no cries of 
depression. 

So may I make a suggestion to you: Each 
time you read one of these political utter- 
ances, go back and check up on the gentle- 
man’s statements in 1949 and early 1950. 
You will find that the color of the coat has 
changed. 

It should be pointed out to these newborn 
pessimists that unemployment today is 2 
million and, while it may vary upward in 
the next few months, there is not a valid 
economic sign today, recognized by qualified 
economic experts, pointing to anything like 
the unemployment of 1949-50, when these 
people were so silent. 

I have no desire to get into the business of 
economic forecasts, but I do want to tell you 
that the other night I listened to some of 
the most responsible businessmen in this 
country talk about the future in their par- 
ticular fields, Not a single one of them 
uttered so much as a pessimistic note. 

And I also have extensive contact, as you 
might expect, with officials of our Govern- 
ment. They are uniformly optimistic and 
doubly so, perhaps, because they know that 
President Eisenhower's pledge to put the 
Government behind the American economy, 
if such a step should be necessary, was a 
sincere and heartfelt utterance that will 
be kept. 

Each of you has his own opinion based on 
the knowledge of your particular circum- 
stances. Do I find pessimism here? I don't 
think so. 

So much for the gloom and doom boys. 
Let us turn to a more constructive subject— 
our country, its leadership, and where it is 
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heading. Let us examine the course of 
events since January 20, 1953. 

I will not belabor this audience with the 
conditions that existed in Washington when 
President Eisenhower took office. Suffice it 
to say, the mess was worse than we ever 
dreamed it was. 

The year 1953 will go down in history as 
the year in which President Eisenhower first 
cleaned away the debris and restored order, 
then laid the foundation for a lasting pro- 
gram for America. 

In my time in Washington—and I have 
been there since 1924—I have never seen 
men work so hard as did the President, the 
members of his Cabinet, the various leaders 
of the Government, and the Members of 
Congress, to lay this foundation. 

First they tackled the fiscal wreckage. 
Seven billion dollars in cash outlays were 
lopped off an inheritance of $80 billion of 
O. O. D. commitments. At the same time 
the administration and the Congress joined 
hands to reduce appropriations, meaning 
future spending, $13 billion. 

Ten reorganization plans were applied to 
as many departments and agencies in an 
effort to bring some efficiency into the Fed- 
eral establishment. 

The military was asked to reexamine its 
needs, to reorganize its effort, and to bring 
about more defense for less dollars. 

A new security program was put into ef- 
fect to rid the Government of 2,200 security 
risks within a 6-month period. 

A Commission on Governmental Reorgani- 
zation and a Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations were set up. 

Depressive economic controls were re- 
moved. Credit restrictions were adjusted. 
The war in Korea was stopped, and America 
seized the initiative in the world struggle 
against communism for the first time in a 
generation. 

And through all of these efforts ran a fun- 
damental policy, a fundamental sense of di- 
rection based on the philosophy that the 
Federal Government had grown dangerously 
big, that the State and local governments 
had been placed in dire jeopardy, that the 
balance should once more be restored. 

No; this was not spectacular. It was not 
experimental or daring. It did not make 
blazing headlines. But let me tell you that 
it did put our American form of govern- 
ment back on a firm foundation; and, be- 
lieve me, it was about time. 

On January 7, President Eisenhower de- 
livered to the Congress his state of the Union 
message. It has been my privilege to hear, 
from the floor of the House, 29 state of the 
Union messages delivered by five different 
Presidents. In its grasp of the problems that 
we face in the world, in its concern for the 
welfare and freedom of each and every 
American, and in its concept of the future 
of America, I have never heard a message 
that surpassed it. 

A few moments ago, I said to you that in 
1953 the Eisenhower administration shifted 
the course away from big government toward 
à restoration of proper balance with State 
and local government. I said that in the 
field of foreign affairs, America had at last 
seized the initiative in the cold war that 
plagues the peoples of our globe. 

Now let me say to you that the program 
which the President is now laying down 
points the way in two new directions that 
can spell nothing but good for the future, 

First, on the domestic scene, the Presi- 
dent has outlined a new and far-reaching 
principle concerning the role that Govern- 
ment should play in our economic life, 

He has said in effect that the managed 
economy, imported from other lands by the 
New Deal and Fair Deal, is a thing of’ the 
past. 

In its place he has proposed that the role 
of the Government shall be to offer incen- 
tive both to the individual and to enter- 
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prise. The fundamental American concept 
of initiative and freedom has thus once 
again been restored in America, after 20 
years of dabling with the alien devices of 
total statism. 

Second, the President, having applied the 
principle of initiative to our foreign policy, 
has offered the world its first realistic hope 
for peace. He has laid down the propo- 
sition that if the master planners in the 
Eremlin do not want to face the awful de- 
vastatlon of atomic warfare, then they must 
join with the free peoples of the world in 
turning atomic energy to peaceful use. 

Each and every one of us knows, and cer- 
tainly President Eisenhower knows, that this 
is the 20th century. Certainly he and you 
and I know that the enormous advances in 
scientific, industrial and cultural life do not 
lend themselves to the policies of the days 
gone by. But I think you will agree with 
me that in President Eisenhower we have a 
‘leader who knows that you do not go for- 
ward by turning the clock back toward the 
total statism of the czars, the monarchs and 
the despots of the Dark Ages, call it social- 
ism, communism, or what other name you 
will, 


Let us examine what the President has 


Con your money, he has stated it 
in better words than I can, and I quote, 
“Tax burdens should be reduced so that tax- 
payers may spend their own money in their 
own way.” 

Thanks to the sound spadework done in 
1953 by the new administration and the 
Congress, the excess-profits tax is now a 
thing of the past, and as of January 1 indi- 
vidual income taxes were reduced 10 percent. 

And the President says that if the Ameri- 
can people will support him in his determi- 
nation to reduce Federal expenditures, fur- 
ther tax reductions are in sight. 

In other words, the 20-year theory that 
the Government knows better how to spend 
your money than you do is dead as a duck. 

Now, contrast the old theory with the new. 
The President and his congressional leaders 
are proposing 25 changes in our tax laws 
designed to give the American people fresh 
incentive in the pursuit of their tasks. 

These include many devices designed to 
encourage initiative, expansion, and enter- 
prise, both on the part of business and the 
individual. 

For example, today if a young person who 
is still dependent on his parents earns more 
than $600, he can no longer be counted as 
a dependent. This has caused parents to 
discourage young people from seeking useful 
pursuits during summer, vacation and after 
school hours. The administration now pro- 
poses that we liberalize dependency limita- 
tions to permit young people who want to 
work to do so and particularly, in the case 
of widows and widowers with dependent 
children, 

In other words, the heavy hand of Gov- 
ernment, with its repressive regulations and 
methods of taxation, has been lifted. Hence- 
forth, the Federal Government eyes will 
be on encouragement rather than discour- 
agement of citizens in their endeavors. 

To our agriculture the President has pro- 
posed the adoption of a program which con- 
centrates on the development of new uses, 
new outlets, and new markets for our abund- 
ance, in contrast to the existing law which 
has piled surplus on surplus with devastat- 
ing effects on the price structure of farm 
commodities. 

The President takes the sound approach of 
limiting the price support theory to attract- 
ing the production of needed food, and to 
encouraging consumption where overproduc- 
tion exists, 

As things stand today, the Government is 
holding more than $6 billion worth of sur- 
plus foodstuffs, and before the year is out 
it must buy 82 billion more in surplus com- 
modities under the existing program. Do 
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you wonder that farm prices have fallen 
steadily since 1950 with such a huge backlog 
to depress the market? 

I think we can all agree that America 
must have a prosperous agriculture, that we 
have been heading down the wrong road to 
achieve that goal and that something had 
to be done. I think the American people, 
particularly the American farmer, owe the 
President a vote of thanks for his decision 
to take our huge surplus of commodities 
out of the normal channels of the market 
place and to propose a transitory program 
that eventually can offer the farmer a secure 
future. 

It is incumbent upon every one of us, 
particularly upon our students of agricul- 
ture, our farmers and our processors, to 
weigh carefully the disaster we must even- 
tually face if these huge Government-spon- 
sored surpluses are allowed to continue, ever 
growing and ever depressing the market. 

No Member of Congress, to my knowledge, 
has questioned the basic soundness of the 
President’s proposals, and in the long run, 
I think most of them will prevail. 

On Monday the President will send to the 
Congress his message on housing. From his 
state of the Union message, there can be no 
doubt about the shift in direction in the 
Government’s role under his administration. 
The Eisenhower administration is deter- 
mined that Government encourage private 
builders and private investment to provide 
the housing that America needs, including 
the task of rehabilitating obsolete neigh- 
borhoods. We are in a transitory period, 
from a policy of having the Government do 
it to a policy of having the Government en- 
courage the doing of it. 

More than a million homes will be built 
in the coming year. I am confident that 
private enterprise in these next 12 months 
will perform in a manner so outstanding 
that public housing soon will become only 
a memory of the unlamented days of the 
managed economy. 

In fiscal affairs, every effort possible is 
being made to bring the budget into bal- 
ance, while at the same time granting the 
American people the tax relief which they 
must have. To me, the most encouraging 
sign in America today is the fact that every 
top official in Washington is trying to find 
Ways to save money, not to spend it. 

If the housewife is to plan her budget, 
if parents are to know what the education 
of their children is to cost, if the young 
man starting in business Is not to be caught 
in an inflationary price squeeze, if estab- 
lished business is to expand its activities 
so that it can provide more jobs and better 
prices for the consumer, I have heard of 
no other way to accomplish these objectives 
eave by putting American on a sound fiscal 
basis. 

Yes; we are in an era of new directions, 
new paths, in Government, both in the con- 
duct of its affairs at home and abroad. 

Individual dignity and the freedom of our 
citizens to lead their own lives once more 
are the watchwords. 

The 20-year journey dowm the road toward 
the total state has come to an end. The 
borrowing of alien theories of government 
and economics has ceased, 

In their place is a recognition that the 
basic principles which made this country 
great are as sound today as they were the 
day they were conceived. Nothing on earth 
has ever been more productive of the good 
things of life, both material and spiritual, 
than this American system of freedom which 
encourages each and every citizen to set his 
own goals, to plan his own future and to 
achieve it. 

Because of the narrowness of the majori- 
ties in the Congress, no one can predict with 
certainty what the disposal of each of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's proposals will be. But 
this much I can say to you: 
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As the American people, in their wisdom, 
comprehend the President's program in its 
entirety, they will demand its enactment and 
they will get its ennctment, if not by the 
narrow majorities of this Congress, then by 
sufficient majorities in the next Congress. 

This great Nation of ours has unlimited 
horizons to offer its people, and our citizens 
are determined not to be denied them, 

The land frontiers are gone; the sun has 
set on them. But it has risen on a new and 
huge panorama of scientific development and 
inventive genius. 

We have only begun to employ the chemist 
and his retort, the mathematiclan and his 
calculations, the atomic scientist and the 
nuclear forces which he has harnessed. 

The only dangers we must guard against 
are two: We must never permit the stifling 
of this inventive genius by the heavy hand 
of government—nor can we permit the em- 
ployment of this genius to destroy mankind 
through war. 

Between these two dangers lies the hope of 
the civilized world. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
as the Chief of State, has undertaken the 
gigantic task of steering us past these twin 
shoals of disaster. 

All Americans have a part to play in help- 
ing the President achieve the goals we all 
want. They best can fulfill their roles by 
informing themselves as to the proposals he 
has made, by turning to their fellow citizens 
and informing them, and then by raising 
their voices and acting in expression of their 
beliefs, 

The President has stated that we live in 
&n age of peril, but not once has his courage 
flagged nor his determination wavered. Let 
each of us follow that example, in the secure 
knowledge that we can and must succeed. 

Not only America, but the whole world, is 
dependent upon our emerging from this 
crisis strong and resolute, A strong America 
will provide the leadership for a free world 
and better days for people everywhere. 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in at- 
tempting to garner support for the Brick- 
er amendment to the Constitution seek- 
ing to limit the President's treatymaking 
power, the impression that is sought to 
be created are that most lawyers who 
have studied the question are supporting 
that amendment. Some color is lent to 
that argument by the fact the American 
Bar Association appears to have gone on 
record in support of the amendment. 

The fact of the matter is that not all 
of the members of the American Bar 
Association are supporting that proposed 
amendment. Many of them are oppos- 
ing it. 

The statement has been made that 
the only ones learned in the law who dre 
opposing the Bricker amenment are some 
professors of law who teach constitu- 
tional law, but the statement goes on 
they have never practiced constitutional 
law. Those statements, too, are not in 
accord with the facts, =, ; 

Many of the most outstanding lawyers 
of this country, who not only have 
studied constitutional law but have han- 
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dled hundreds of cases involving consti- 
tutional law and thus have gained their 
knowledge not only from study but also 
from practice, are vigorously opposing 
the Bricker amendment because they be- 
lieve it is a very bad one and is not in 
accord with the tradition and history of 
this country and of our Constitution. 

To give support to my statement, I 
wish to call attention to the fact that 
there has recently been organized a 
Committee for Defense of the Constitu- 
tion by Preserving the Treaty Power. 
The organization is national in its scope 
and finds among its membership and 
sponsors some of the best brains of the 
country. 

Its national chairman is Edward S. 
Corwin; treasurer, Geoffrey S. Smith; 
executive secretary, Robert B. Eichholz. 

Among its sponsors are John W. Davis 
and Lucius D. Clay, cochairmen; Frank» 
Altschul, of Stamford, Corm : Charles K. 
Arter, of Cleveland, Ohio; Laird Bell, of 
Chicago, III.: James T. Brand, of Salem, 
Oreg.; Harry Amos Bullis, of Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; Stuart Chevalier, of Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Will L. Clayton, of Houston, 
Tex.; Charles A, Coolidge, of Boston, 
Mass.; Homer D. Crotty, of Los Angeles, 
Calif.: Robert Dechert, of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Edwin D. Dickinson, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: Robert G. Dodge, of Boston, 
Mass.; Harry S. Drinker, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Farnham P. Griffiths, of San 
Francisco, Calif.: Erwin N. Griswold, of 
Cambridge, Mass.; James P. Hart, of 
Austin, Tex.: Elizabeth E. Heffelfinger, 
of Minneapolis, Minn.; Palmer Hoyt, of 
Denver, Colo.; Sarah T. Hughes, of Dal- 
las, Tex.; Devereux C. Josephs, of New 
York, N. X.: Jacob M. Lashly, of St. 
Louis, Mo.: Monte M. Lemann, of New 
Orleans, La.; William D. Mitchell, of 
New York, N. Y.: John Lord O'Brian, of 
Washington, D. C.; Joseph O'Meara, of 
South Bend, Ind.; Philip D. Reed, of 
New York, N. Y.: Owen J. Roberts, of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Elihu Root, Jr., of 
New York, N. V.: Marcus C. Sloss, of San 
Francisco, Calif.; Anna Lord Strauss, of 
New York, N. V.; Harrison Tweed, of 
New York, N. Y.; and Walter H. Wheeler, 
Jr.. of Stamford, Conn. 

There are many other prominent and 
just as highly respected patriotic Amer- 
3 whose names I do not presently 

ve. 


Help for a Child or Punishment for a 
Delinguent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, the Young 
Men's Jewish Council is one of the oldest 
and most outstanding charitable organi- 
zations in the city of Chicago. Organ- 
ized in 1907, it has devoted itself unstint- 
ingly in serving the needs of boys and 
teen-agers through programs of recrea- 
tion and education. It has extended its 
services to the youth of all races and 
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creeds without discrimination. It has 
been of tremendous value in helping 
boys adjust to their families, their play- 
mates, their community and to their own 
potentialities, and has encouraged to a 
great extent the development of a sense 
of community responsibility so necessary 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, I was privileged to speak 
at the annual meeting of the Young 
Men’s Jewish Council on January 20 on 
the subject of juvenile delinquency. My 
address, Help for a Child or Punish- 
ment for a Delinauent, follows: 


I am very grateful to the Young Men’s 
Jewish Council for its very gracious inyita- 
tion to speak here tonight. It has given me 
the opportunity not only to exchange idens 
with you about some of the intricate prob- 
lems with which we are both concerned, but 
It has given me the opportunity as well to 
renew my association with so many old 
friends who have helped build this organiza- 
tion into the mighty force fer good that it is 
today. 

Over the years, since its earliest days under 
the wise leadership of our late great Gover- 
nor, Henry Horner, the Young Men's Jewish 
Council has been singularly fortunate in 
having been able to attract capable men to 
Handle its affairs—capable men, yes, but men 
who were more than capable: men with ideals 
who were selfless in their devotion to the 
principles underlying the creation of the 
council; men who were unmindful of home 
and family in giving the endless time and 
effort necessary in dealing with complicated 
social problems; men unrelenting in their 
determination to restore faith and confidence 
in the hearts of boys who were already be- 
ginning to reap the dismal harvest of the 
seeds of doubt and distrust planted by 
others; men who truly have undertaken a 
“progressive, dynamic program.“ to use a 
phrase made famous in recent weeks, flexi- 
ble and amenable to the fast-changing con- 
ditions of modern society—yet steedfast in 
pointing to the ultimate goal of brotherhood 
of all men—young as well as old—under the 
fatherhood of God, 

I want to pay my respects and express my 
appreciation to Bob Sampson and the other 
outgoing officers and directors who have done 
such a magnificent job of carrying on the 
work of the Young Men's Jewish Council in 
accordance with its high standards and its 
finest traditions. I want, too, to offer my 
congratulations to Eli Fink and the other 
officers and directors who now assume the 
responsibllitics and joys—and I say joys 
advisedly—of leadership in this fine organi- 
zation. 

All of you—the officers, the directors, the 
staff of the Young Men's Jewish Council— 
deserve the most profound gratitude of the 
Chicago community. You have left your 
mark indelibly in the record of its social 
progress. 

I remember the time when I was named 
a director of the YMJC. I think our roster 
of directors was perhaps as worthy as the 
preeent one, loaded with talent, and I won- 
dered how it hapnened that I had been se- 
lected. My first feelings were like those of 
former President Truman when he entered 
the Senate, At a dinner held for elected 
Members of the Congress a few years ago he 
told us not to be frightened. He said that 
when he was elected to the Senate he spent 
his first 6 months in awe, wondering how on 
earth he had ever been elected to the Senate 
of the United States. But.“ he said, "I 
spent the next 6 months wondering how on 
earth the other Senators could have been 
elected.” 

I never had such feelings of wonder about 
the other members of the board with whom 
I served, They were hard workers and good 
friends. They helped make. my service on 
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the board one of the most rewarding and 
enjoyable experiences of my life. 

I was cautioned, I was warned, I was en- 
joined from making any comments tonight 
which might possibly be susceptible of car- 
rying even a hint of political implication. 
I trust I have not committed a breach of 
faith by mentioning Mr. Truman's name. 
No ofense was intended, and I hope no one 
will take umbrage if in the course of my 
speech I happen to refer to young Repub- 
llcans as juvenile delinquents. I promise 
not to go beyond that. 

Tt was suggested to me that I should speak 
tonight on the subject of Juvenile delin- 
quency. In view of the fact that a sub- 
committee of the Senate District of Colum- 
bia Committee was investigating that prob- 
lem, it was proposed that it would be a simple 
matter to check the Senate hearings and 
report the committee's findings. What we 
did not know was that the committce had 
already taken about 2,500 pages of testimony 
and this was only a start. I have read the 
testimony and can report that the commit- 
tee knows that the Nation has a real prob- 
lem on its hands, for which the causes are 
many and for which there is no single, easy 
remedy. To date, however, the only conclu- 
sion the committee has reached is that its 
temporary study has been inadequate and 
mat its hearings should be continued. 

But this is perhaps too easy an explanction 
of what the Senate hearings disclose, Teen- 
agers have been active in antisocial and 
criminal activities—more so than at any time 
in our history. Stolen automobiles, armed 
robberies, assault, malicious mischief, dope 
addiction, liquor, and sexual crimes—even 
murder. 

Last year, 1953, more than 1 million chil- 
dren were in trouble serious enough to war- 
rant police attention. The experts say that 
at the current ratio of juvenile crime to 
Juvenile population the year 1960 will see 
this number increased to 1% million. 

Three hundred and fifty thousand children 
wound up in juvenile courts last year facing 
disciplinary action, In the city of Chicago, 
juvenile court cases increased by 15 percent 
over 1952. One out of every 63 children in 
Cook County has been marked as a delin- 
quent and many of these have been repeaters, 

The national increase in juvenile cases last 
year was 17 percent, although the number 
of children of juvenile court age, 10 to 17 
years, increased by only 5 percent. Since 
1948 juvenile court cases in the Nation have 
increased by 29 percent. 

These are frightening statistics. If our 
children were threatened with polio, or diph- 
theria, or a new and dreadful disease, we 
would mobilize our wealth and resources to 
find causes and cures. Doctors’ offices, 
clinics, dispensaries would be jammed with 
kids. There would be a tremendous effort 
to discover protective shots and vaccines, 
Signs of quarantine like those which have 
been posted all over Chicago warning against 
rabies would be posted throughout the Na- 
tion's metropolitan areas. Paralyzing fear 
and tension would charge the air and every 
conversation. 

Yet, because this affiiction is one which 
is not susceptible to cure by new miracle 
drugs, by the antitiotics or by gamma 
globulin, we are not impressed by its viru- 
lence and are content to overlook its dangers, 
As a result, we are shunting many of our 
children to a self-made world of their own, 
where they can fight back against adults 
who have injured them in some way. 

Most of the boys and girls, before embark- 
ing on a career of delinquency, join up with 
a neighborhood gang. Few of the automo- 
bile thefts, burglaries, or narcotics violations, 
are solo performances. They are inspired 
by the mood and engineered by the loyalty 
of the gang. Bolstered by the recognition 
they receive in the gang, they create a society 
of their own where they can make their own 
laws, and it is this phase of juvenile delin- 
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quency which presents the gravest threat 
to our communities. 

No one can be sure exactly how many 
street gangs there are in Washington or 
Chicago or any of the cities of the Nation. 
Like most sprawling, modern cities, in Chi- 

there are particular areas which liter- 
ally breed delinquency and teen-age gangs, 
like the “North Side jungles,” the “West Side 
wilderness,” and the South Side badlands”; 
or “that broad twilight zone of railroads 
and factories of deteriorating neighborhoods, 
and shifting population which borders the 
city’s central business district on the north, 
on the west, and on the south.” 

What are young people looking for when 
they join street gangs? Why do young men 
get caught up with the precarious life of the 
modern city gang, with their gang girls, their 
knives and brass knuckles and guns? 

Take the case of Bob Ranson, who was 
leader of the Portolas gang in San Francisco. 
Handsome, intelligent, he could have had a 
brilliant career, but now he is spending the 
rest of his life in prison for the murder of 
two members of a rival gang. At the time 
of the shooting, Bob tried to explain to police 
and reporters about joining the Portolas, 
and he said: 

“It starts way back, when you're 13 or 14. 
You haven't got enough to do. You go to 
school, but if you're not in sports, you've got 
a lot of time. It’s all right for kids who are 
good at sports. They're heroes all right. 
Or those kids who drive their own cars to 
school. 

“Naturally, you run around with other 
boys, but that's not a gang. Not what I'd 
call a gang. It's just a group. You get into 
fights, like all kids, and when there's a fight, 
the friends of both stand around and see 
that it’s a fair fight. That doesn't start a 
gang. But one day, some punk starts fighting 
dirty—kicking or something—and the others 
pitch in. 

“When they quit fighting fair, that's the 
start of agang. It goes on until pretty soon 
kids are carrying knives or weighted belt 
buckles, and even guns. 

“Once you get in with a gang, you have to 
stick with it for protection. You get caught 
out without your gang, and another gang 
works you over good.” 

Bob concluded his statement by saying: 
“Maybe if we'd had some place to go and 
something to do, maybe we wouldn't have 
been out stripping cars.” 

Maybe if they'd had some place to go and 
something to do. Whose fault is it that 
young people don’t know what to do with 
time on their hands except to wreck, ruin, 
steal, and fight? Parents who are too busy 
making a living or getting ahead to give 
their children affection and guidance? It 
could be teachers who are too busy to give 
thelr students individual attention. It 
could be communities which fail to provide 
adequate recreation facilities. It could be. 
It could be any or all of these. 

The danger signal in Bob Ranson's life 
e ebra en hig rheumatic fever at the 

an d to give up sports. For 
him, basketball had been the avenue to rec- 
ognition and acceptance that every boy needs. 
Deprived of that, he felt inadequate and re- 
jected. So he found acceptance and recogni- 
tion from others who couldn't compete in 
ond ete Portolas. He could strip 

cars, and by carrying a „ he 
could be a kingpin. Inadequate and 9 
as a group, the Portolas fought back at 
society. These are the reasons for teen-age 
gangs. But suppose a schoolteacher had 
oe the first symptoms of delinquency 
Gm how his life could have been 


In this connection, it 18 interesting to n 
the statement of the superintendent oe 
county schools, Noble J. Puffer, last week 
to the City Club of Chicago: “Housing and 
financial support for a school Program for 
thousands of suburban Cook County school- 
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children have now reached the critical stage. 
In the immediate future we face the prob- 
lem of no rooms, and no teachers and no 
money.” Mr. Puffer went on: “As of now, we 
have eliminated kindergartens in many dis- 
tricts, we have double sessions, we have large 
class loads, and we have cut education to 
the bare essentials. The mere fact that we 
have crowded these children into available 
buildings, stores, and church basements for 
some part of a day may salve our consciences, 
but it does not relieve us of the responsibill- 
tles which we owe to our children.” What 
can we expect of our teachers under such 
conditions. 

Or take the case of what occurred in Wash- 
ington a few months ago, an incident which 
shocked the Nation's Capital. 

On November 11, a 14-year-old boy whose 
nickname was Sunshine, was arrested and 
charged with robbing his fellow students at 
Paul Junior High School of varying amounts 
from 5 cents to a dollar, Earlier that day, 
one of the students, Mike Hantman, went to 
the principal and asked him for a dollar. He 


said he had been warned by Sunshine to’ 


give him a dollar by 1 o'clock or take a beat- 
ing, The police gave Mike a marked dollar 
which he in turn gave to Sunshine, and a 
few moments later Sunshine was arrested. 

Immediately, the school was agog. Stu- 
dents buzzed through the corridors telling 
each other about Mike Hantman—Mike 
Hantman had been responsible for Sun- 
shine’s arrest; he was going to get it. Dur- 
ing the next 2 days, Mike’s mother and he 
received anonymous phone calls telling them 
that Mike was going to get what was coming 
to him for squealing. The whole school 
shook with the fear of the beating that 
Mike was going to get, for Sunshine had his 
gang. 

Mrs. Hantman had a difficult problem to 
resolve. She finally decided that she would 
be overprotecting Mike if she did not permit 
him to engage in normal activities. She 
permitted him to go to a fraternity dance a 
week later. After the dance, Mike and two 
of his friends went to a small restaurant to 
get something to eat. As they pulled out of 
the restaurant and began to drive, they 
noticed that they were followed by three 
cars. One of these tried to sideswipe Mike's 
automobile, but was unsuccessful. The cars 
followed until Mike stopped his car to let 
one of his friends out. Then the three cars 
pulled up, and a gang of boys Jumped out. 
They pulled Mike and another boy out of the 
car and beat them into unconsciousness. 
The screaming of the girls attracted the 
police, and the attackers fied. 

Sunshine had been holding the boys up 
for money for several months since the be- 
ginning of school. He used his gang and 
he showed a long knife with which he 
threatened the group. He began with the 
little boys and worked up to the big ones 
who had more pocket money. All the stu- 
dents knew what was going on but they were 
frightened into silence. They told neither 
their teacher nor their parents; and they 
were so ashamed of paying tribute to Sun- 
shine that they hardly ever told each other. 

Sunshine is now in custody, His gang 
has been broken up. But his is not an un- 
usual case. On the contrary, his case is 
typical of the problem children to be found 
in many public schools. He comes from a 
broken home; his parents were divorced 
when he was 3 or 4 years old. He remem- 
bers having been beaten by his father, who 
subsequently wound up in the psychiatric 
hospital in Washington. Sunshine still 
hates him. 

His mother has worked for the support of 
her four children and Sunshine is the only 
one who has givem her trouble. His mother 
and grandmother both tried to get him to 
go to church, but in vain. He became a 
truant early in his school career because he 
had reading difficulties which nobody caught 
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until he entered high school, where he was 
given his first Individual. lesson in remedial 
reading. He fell way behind his classmates 
scholastically, and this became the basis of 
his rebellion against school and authority. 
Yet, as a result of our false interpretation 
of democracy, he was promoted each year 
with his age group regardless of the fact 
that he lacked the educational background 
to keep up with them. He himself said that 
he paid no attention to homework because 
he could not read the words or understand 
them when he could read them. He sat in 
class with a constantly deepening inferiority 
complex and an increasing sense of isolation. 

Sunshine compensated somewhat by a skill 
In dancing and by becoming ever more ag- 
gressive toward a society which from his 
point of view lacked all possibility of genu- 
ine satisfaction. He developed his own gang 
to serve his aggressive purposes, in keeping 
with the highly developed gang life which is 
now characteristic of every large city, gangs 
which are nothing but defense mechanism 
devices against the overpowering feeling of 
solitude which grips adults as well as the 
young in our huge, impersonal industrial 
society. 

Now that we have Sunshine as the fin- 
ished product of a careless social conscience, 
what do we do with him? Or with kids 
like him? In the District of Columbia, and 
I dare say all over the country, not enough 
is done with them, or for them, because 
of many lacks—lack of adequate police 
training in juvenile problems, lack of de- 
cent detention facilities, lack of foster 
homes—yes, of all corrective institutions. 
According to an article by Mrs. Agnes Meyers 
in the Washington Post of January 6, in 
Washington, the juvenile police squad is un- 
derstaffed to the point where it cannot do 
a minimum job in keeping children out of 
juvenile court. The staff of the juvenile 
court itself ts overworked. The 31 probation 
officers each carry a case load of 80, whereas 
it is generally recognized that 40 is the 
maximum number a good probation officer 
should have if he is to do a good job, The 
judge of the Juvenile court says that she 
is often forced to put on probation chil- 
dren who are not good probation risks be- 
cause the alternative Is to send them to 
institutions where they cannot get proper 
care. As a matter of fact, children who are 
picked up are sent to a receiving home where 
they have to walt an average of 30 days 
before their case comes before the court. 
The capacity of the receiving home is 43. 
In recent years, its average daily population 
has been 82; sometimes it receives more than 
100 children. What would adults think if 
they were kept in detention for more than 
30 days before they were granted a hearing? 

Yet, these children must take it because 
they cannot afford a lawyer. Many of them 
are dismissed as innocent when the case is 
finally considered, and yet they have spent 
more than 30 days constantly exposed to 
evil influences under the stress of removal 
from home and the frightening uncertainty ` 
as to what their fate might be. And even 
while they are detained, they have almost 
nothing to do, because of a lack of staff and 
facilities. The only recreation afforded 
them is one hour dally, when they are per- 
mitted to have fresh air and exercise. The 
rest of the day they are locked up. 

The District of Columbia is not unusual 
in this respect. The tremendous increase 
in number of juvenile cases have flooded and 
overwhelmed corrective agencies which at 
best were inadequate to cope with their task 
before. We pay Up service to our desire to 
give every child born in our community ® 
chance for lite, Uberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. In practice, we are not nearly 
so conscientious. We have eyes, but we re- 
fuse to see the obvious—that children born 
into this world with a capacity for emo- 
tional and intellectual growth and develop 
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ment are being subverted and converted into 
hard, warped, lost ities. 

Dr. and Mrs. Sheldon Glueck, of Harvard 
University, are among our Nation's out- 
Standing sociologists and criminologists. A 
Tew years ago they gathered a team of ex- 
perts in the field of human relations, and 

~ undertook s study of 1,000 boys in Boston, 
all of whom came from the same neighbor- 
hood and from families in relatively the 
fame economic status. Five hundred of the 
boys were known to be delinquent; 500 were 
not only not delinquent, but were consid- 
ered to be good citizens. The Gluecks hoped 
in this way to find out something about the 
causes of delinquency. 

They found that in the majority of the 
families of the delinquents, 3 out of 5 or 
more of the fathers, mothers, brothers, and 
Sisters were heavier drinkers than in the 
homes of nondelinquents; they were less 
balanced emotionally, they were less capable 
mentally. 

In the homes of 3 out of 4 of the delin- 
quents, there was no fixed routine. The 
children came and went as they pleased; 
there was no fixed hour for meals; there was 
no regular time for them to go to bed; there 
Was no specific time for them to do home- 
work. - 

In 7 out of 10 cases, the mothers were 
either not at home or the children were on 
the streets. And 4 out of 5 of the boys felt 
that their mothers did not care what they 
did; 3 out of 5 of the boys thought their 
fathers either did not care what they did or 
Were outright hostile to them; 4 out of 5 of 
the boys felt that their parents either did 
not like their friends or did not care who 
their friends were. 

There was no team or family spirit; 7 out 
of 10 of these families never did things to- 
gether; they had no family recreation. 
Three out of five of the delinquents came 
from broken homes and in 4 out of 5 of 
these cases the break occurred when the 
children were under 10 years of age. 

There are some people who believe that 
the correct approach to this problem is the 
Wwoodshed method, that if children were 
Subjected to an old-fashioned licking, there 
Would be fewer cases of mischief. In the 
Glueck studies, it was shown that 7 out of 
10 of the fathers gave physical punishment 
to the youngsters and they were delinquent 
Just the same. Among the nondelinquents, 
Only 3 out of 10 were given physical punish- 
ment. Obviously, if the woodshed method 
were the answer, the figures should have 
been reversed. 

As a matter of fact, the woodshed con- 
Cept of beating a child for his own sake is 
likely to do more harm than good. The 
Glueck studies reveal that the tendencies 
toward delinquency were formed in 50 per- 
cent of the cases by the time the child 
reached 9 years of age. By the time the 
child reached 11 years of age, such tenden- 
Cies bnd been deeply rooted in 90 percent of 
the cases. The explosions against society 
Occur in later years and punishment at that 
time will not crush or erase the earlier 
deeply cut scars. I am not contending that 
there should be no discipline. Of course, 
there must be discipline, but it must be 
based on reason, not the stresses of sudden 
emotion. To my mind, the woodshed method 
Will not work. Our children need more open 
arma and open hearts—not the back of a 
hand, 

The Gluecks rightly suggest that we are 
guilty of wrong emphasis in attacking the 
Problem. We devote the greatest amount 
Cf time, thought, energy, and money in 
meeting the problem long after attitudes 
have hardened and the preventive stage has 
passed. The professional and financial re- 
sources devoted to the early stages of chid- 
hood. to the education of youngsters in 
healthy and law-abiding self-management, 
and to the instruction of young parents in 
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the mental hygiene of family life are in- 
significant when compared with those 
poured into the maintenance of criminal 
courts, prisons, and parole boards, a time 
which is much too late for effective results. 
Society will continue to suffer from exces- 
sive delinquency and crime until it focuses 
much greater attention on childhood and 
family life. Any influence that aids the 
young child to manage his primitive im- 
pulses without resort to antisocial behavior 
will help to prevent delinquency. That is 
why agencies like the Young Men's Jewish 
Council are so important. They provide the 
facilities for growing children the chance to 
release their irrepressible energies in a good 
way. 

Today we are caught up in a world in 
which the conditions instill and aggravate 
any sense of insecurity which adults might 
have, let alone children, and we have a 
special and unique responsibility. Our child- 
ren have neyer had any real feeling of se- 
curity. They have been brought into a 
world torn by war. Their homes and com- 
munities have been upset, They have been 
tossed about in the turmoil of a second war 
in Korea. They are bombarded dally with 
doubts and fears about the threat of com- 
munism, by the possibility of a draft, by 
rapid changes in economic conditions. Is 
it any wonder that children break beneath 
such overpowering tensions and want to 
strike back at society? 

It is my belief that more than ever before 
there is an urgent need for the mobilization 
of our social forces on a neighborhood basis. 
This is essentially a local problem, in which 
parents, the school, the church, and all 
neighborhood recreational and social groups 
must cooperate. We must begin early in the 
lives of our children to fight against emo- 
tional and spiritual starvation as hard as we 
fight against physical starvation. We must 
begin not when we are hurt by the child, but 
before the child himself is hurt. 

Can such an approach work? The resi- 
dents of Russell Square, where the experi- 
ment was first tried out will tell you, “Yes.” 
Russell Square was far from a slum area 
when its residents decided to do something. 
But its youngsters were drifting into gangs 
for companionship they couldn't find else- 
where. Under the guidance of a veteran 
fighter against juvenile crime, Dr. Clifford 
R. Shaw, director of the Institute for Ju- 
venile Research, they banded together in a 
community committee to sponsor a recrea- 
tional and social program. They went to 
work with saws and hammers to build a club- 
house; they recruited local talent to serve 
as leaders and to win the loyalty of the teen- 
agers, They held meetings to discuss new, 
better satisfying means for using everyone's 
time and energy. Today, the delinquency 
rate in Russell Square, as measured by the 
number of youngsters hailed into juvenile 
court, has been cut from 72.2 boys per 1,000 
population 11 years ago, to 29.3 boys. 

Clearly, the people of Russell Square and 
other Chicago communities who are assum- 
ing initiative In the war not against teen- 
age gangs, but for them understand that 
Juvenile delinquency is inextricably bound 
up with all the factors of our social and eco- 
nomic life. It is for this reason, too, that 
the work of the Young Men’s Jewish Council 
has been so successful in the neighborhoods 
in which they have worked, 

Secondly, when we find a child who has 
been hurt emotionally’ we must make avail- 
able the best facilities at our command for 
his health. It is true and unfortunate that 
we know so little, but it is more unfortunate 
that we should not be able to use the tools 
at our disposal to effect the greatest correc- 
tion possible because of disinterest or lack 
of funds. 

And that is the fundamental question we 
must answer—are we prepared to provide the 
personnel and funds to acsist and to salvage 
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as many children as possible? We certainly 
should be, for all of us, all the adults in the 
community, are guardians of the future of 
our children—all of our children—of every 
race and creed. There is no child that is not 
ours, for we must know, as did John Donne, 
that— 


“No man is an island entire of itself. 
Every man is a piece of the continent, a part 
of the main. 
If a clod be washed away by the sea, the 
continent is the less. 
Any man's death diminishes me, because 
I am involved in mankind. 
Therefore, never ask to know for whom the 
bell tolls— 
It tolls for thee.” 


The Young Men's Jewish Council stands 
by that creed. That is why we must stand 
by the Young Men's Jewish Council. 


The Problem of Metropolitan Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to include the remarks of 
Mayor Frank P. Zeidler, of Milwaukee, 
delivered before a joint conference of 
United States and Canadian Mayors, 
held in Montreal, Canada, during the 
month of September 1953. 

Mayor Zeidler’s thought-provoking 
comments about the problems of metro- 
politan government in our country merit 
careful consideration: 

THE PROBLEM OF METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND SOME ÂNSWERS 
(By Hon. Frank P. Zeidler, Mayor of Mil- 
waukee, Wis.) 

THE BOVINE THEORY OF ONE METROPOLITAN 

This paper might be entitled “In Whose 
Manger Does the Cow Belong?” The title 
comes from the “bovine theory” of metro- 
politan government which was stated in a 
court case in in 1943. (Henrico 
County v. Richmond, 177 Va. 754, 760, 15 
8. E. (2) 309 (1941).) 

The court said, “In considering the an- 
nexation of territory it may be likened in 
rural parlance, to a well-fed milk cow whose 
head is fecding from the manger, which is the 
parent city supplying the feed, but whose 
body is largely in areas proposed to be 
annexed, and whose milk is yielded and 
drawn therein. Continuing the analogy, it 
would seem desirable to have the whole cow 
under one jurisdiction that she might be 
properly looked after, nourished, stabled, 
and cared for, and if veterinary services be 
needed, instead of having 2 veterinarians, 
1 for the head and 1 for the body, not al- 
ways working together or in harmony, have 
one veterinarian whose skill and ability 
would best promote, not only the particular 
but the general welfare of the cow.” 

PROBLEMS OF METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT 

The problem of metropolitan government 
in the United States is the problem of more 
than 83,000,000 people living in 169 metro- 
politan areas, with numerous, complicated, 
and inadequate forms of government oper- 
ating within these areas. 

One must constantly bear in mind that the 
powers of cities and local government units 
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are generally derived from the States. Local 
government can do only what it is permitted 
to do. There are roughly three layers of 
government besides the Federal: (1) State 
government, which, in the United States, 
is considered as fundamentally rural in char- 
acter and this fact has an important 

on the metropolitan problem. (2) Counties, 
which are political and administrative sub- 
divisions of the States. (3) Local govern- 
ment, which may consist of the unincorpo- 
rated type such as township government, 
and the incorporated type, such as s village, 
and/or a city. 

BRIEY HISTORY OF METROPOLITAN GROWTH 


Prior to 1920, a substantial growth oc- 
curred in United States cities, particularly 
those east of the Mississippi River. Cities 
became densely populated and the main 
modes of travel were the streetcar and rall- 
road lines. 

People came to work in the cities’ growing 
industries, which were enticed by water and 
sewer facilities and by a working population 
within easy travel distance. 

But, following the twenties, people began 
to move outward—to lands surrounding the 
central cities. They could do this because 
automobiles and good roads were becoming 
available, and they could have electricity and 
telephones in their suburban homes. 

These suburbanites gained the benefit of 
better surroundings and improved social 
status. 

BIMULTANEOUS CENTRALIZATION AND DIFFUSION 


Some students of metropolitan problems 
believe that, in recent years, a twofold trend 
of movement has occurred in the metropoli- 
tan areas. First, a centralized movement 
from the surrounding countryside to the 
Metropolitan area. Secondly, a movement 
of diffusion from the hard core of the cen- 
tralized city outward into the suburban and 
unincorporated areas. These two move- 
ments would account for the emergence of 
the type of social, economic, and political 
Problems which now trouble the metropoli- 
tan areas; for government conflicts now 
occur not only between the central city and 
its suburbs, but between the suburbs and 
the unincorporated areas beyond them, where 
there are problems between the persons 
who pursue agriculture, and those who work 
in industry in the cities, 

THE URBAN FRINGE BETWEEN TWO FIRES 

As suburban homesites were occupied, the 
need for greater city services was thrust upon 
each community. Primitive forms of town 
government, good for farm people, could not 
satisfy this urban fringe, for rural schools, 
sanitation and water supply could not meet 
the needs; nor could volunteer fire services, 
no police protection, or haphazard sanitation 
Practices. As a result, the urban fringe 
people clashed with their farm neighbors, 
who resisted paying increased taxes for urban 
services they could do without. 

The urban fringe people then generally 
tended to pull away from the farm people 
by incorporating a village or smaller city of 
their own. They were usually motivated by 
local pride, and by desire for taxes lower than 
those of the central city. Less often they 
allowed themselves to be annexed or con- 
solidated to the larger city, 

CENTRAL CITY: URBAN FRINGE CONFLICT 


While open and undeveloped land re- 
mained between the central city and the 
new-formed suburb, the leaders of the cen- 
tral cities did not react vigorously against 
the formation of suburban communities. 
However, 
urban 


sion. 
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THE STALLING OF ANNEXATION 

In the latter part of the 19th century, 
most of the central cities had power under 
the authority given to them by the State 
legislatures to expand by annexation. It was 
assumed by the legislatures that great cities 
in a State were a mark of progress, and so 
the process of annexation was encouraged. 
When urban fringes appeared from time to 
time, or if the city expansionists thought 
that an area was ripe for development, it 
was then relatively easy to annex territory 
to the central city. 

However, the political leaders of the unin- 
corporated areas, from whom the land was 
taken, were aroused to hostility. 

This hostility was caused first by local 
pride, second by threatened loss of Jobs to 
public office holders, third by threatened loss 
of a tax base to the area from which the 
territory was taken, and fourth, by the in- 
creased ability of urbanized rural areas to 
hire legal counsel. 

It is interesting to note, here, that a prin- 
cipal urban fringe argument for the doc- 
trine of separation, Is the “right of people to 
live under the form of government they 
choose.“ This argument is difficult to an- 
swer. It has been used successfully by peo- 
ple attempting to form tiny fringe cities 
next to major central cities; it has been used 
by villages incorporated against the wishes 
of fourth-class cities. Followed to its logi- 
cal conclusion, this doctrine could lead to 
the fractioning up of many of our metropol- 
itan areas into hundreds of tiny communi- 
ties. 

The unincorporated areas elected legisla- 
tive representatives whose main purpose 
was to defeat annexation. These legislators 
would pose as farmers or rural people, and 
appeal to the natural antipathy of the other 
farmer legislatures toward the cities. Step 
by step, the annexation laws became more 
difficult; about 15 years ago, annexation was 
considered a process to all intents dead. 

In many cases the population of unin- 
corporated communities, townships, or 
counties reached urban densities, but they 
still retained town or county government. 
The legislatures often granted certain pow- 
ers to render urban services to these rural 
types of government. 

While the suburban and unincorporated 
community leaders found they could per- 
suade the predominantly rural representa- 
tion in the State legislatures to put a halt 
to the central city growth, they found that 
this situation did not solve their own prob- 
lems. Sewers and drainage water, public 
works, police protection, schools, fire protec- 
tion, were beyond their ability to supply 
physically or financially. The leaders of 
these communities naturally looked to the 
central city for aid. 


COMMUNITY CONSOLIDATION 


In some instances, If the problem looked 
hopeless enough, and if the suburban fringe 
area were badly in debt, annexation of un- 
incorporated areas to the central city or 
consolidation of incorporated areas with the 
central city might occur. However, to a 
people fundamentally impregnated with lo- 
cal pride, and also hostile to the central 
city, consolidation and annexation were re- 
pugnant. Other devices, short of loss of 
community identity, had to be found. 


SPECIAL DISTRICTS 


One of the devices used early was the 
formation of a special administrative dis- 
trict to handle a single function. Thus a 
water district, or a drainage district, or a 
sewer district might be formed embracing 
the central city and several suburban com- 
munities. Some districts might even cross 
State lines. 

Often the central city would acquiesce to 
the formation of such a district particularly 
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in drainage and sewerage because its own 
health was involved if the suburban commu- 
nities could not solve their problem. Some- 
times, if the central city said No,“ then the 
State legislature would compel it, 

USING THE COUNTY TO SECURE SERVICES 

The formation of special districts met only 
& part of the problem of the urban fringe. 
In the case of police protection, leaders of 
unincorporated communities would proceed 
to the county government and demand bet- 
ter protection from the sheriff's department. 
This they usually received. The expense 
would then be borne principally by the cen- 
tral city taxpayers who usually comprised 
the largest taxpaying group in the county. 
On the basis of this experience, suburban 
and rural leaders of the county found that 
county government could be used to siphon 
funds from the central city and for their 
constituent’s services, 

FUNCTIONAL CONSOLIDATION 

To regularize the procedure of siphoning 
funds from the central city for fringe pur- 
poses, there arose the idea of functional 
consolidation—that is, the rendering of a 
single service or function of government by 
the county or State government. In this 
way the urban fringe could get the benefit 
of, say, health services or educational serv- 
ices, while the central city bore the main 
cost. 
GRANTING OF MUNICIPAL POWERS TO COUNTY 

GOVERNMENTS 

County government, rural in character, 
is usually not well adapted to assume new 
and complex administrative tasks. Despite 
this obvious handicap, the growth of county 
powers and functions is now a popular an- 
swer to specific difficulties, 

AD HOC AGREEMENTS 

In many cases, the suburban government 
made an agreement whereby the central 
city was to furnish fire protection for a 
certain charge. In this way the urban fringe 
community would not have to make a capi- 
tal investment for fire equipment, nor pay 
for the upkeep of a fire-fighting establish- 
ment. The same kind of arrangement might 
be made for furnishing library services, of 
for educating high-school pupils, These ar- 
rangements are termed “ad hoc“ agree- 
ments—agreements for a single case alone. 
In order to fortify their position, the urban- 
fringe leaders often secured from the legis- 
lature laws permitting or compelling the 
central city to furnish ad hoc services, espe- 
cially in education. Contracts covering 
water and sewer services are not uncommon. 
Lately agreements for creation of express 
roads have begun to appear. 

RESULTING COMPLEXITY OF METROPOLITAN 

GOVERNMENTS 


The result of the formation of suburbs of 
special districts, of ad hoc agreements, of 
functional consolidation, of contracts, and 
ot special legislation forcing central cities 
to render outside services has resulted in 
such a maze and complexity of local munic- 
pal governments as to defy adequate de- 
scription or analysis. 

EARLY ATTEMPTS TO MEET THE METROPOLITAN 
PROBLEMS 

This situation was foreseen long ago by 
students of local government and some im- 
portant attempts were made to avoid it by 
the type of annexation described before. 
When the process of anexation by petition 
or by the electorate began to meet imped- 
ance, friends of the central city sought other 
methods of annexation. 

ANNEXATION METHODS TO CREATE METROPOLITAN 
GOVERNMENT 

In Virginia, annexation can be effected 
by judicial review—that is, a court decides 
upon the request of a central city to acquire 
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territory adjacent to it. In Georgia, the 
legislature recently effected a gigantic an- 
nexation of over 80 square miles for Atlanta 
and defined services to be rendered by the 
city and county governments involved. 
These cases are exceptions, however, and not 
the rule. Many cities cannot annex at all 
because they are completely hemmed in by 
suburban communities. 

Annexation is now running into a further 
difficulty: The sizes of the metropolitan areas 
are getting so great that they spread through 
several counties. In such cases, annexation 
by petition cannot hope to be accomplished. 


CITY-COUNTY CONSOLIDATION 


In order to overcome the difficulties of 
the annexation, some students of govern- 
ment hit upon the idea of city-county con- 
solidation, and this took place in a number 
of the larger cities of the United States. 
Although none have occurred recently, this 
Proposal is still often heard throughout the 
Nation. Some cities, such as St. Louis, grew 
to the very limits of the county, and still 
found themselves ringed in. Hence city- 
county consolidation cannot be regarded as 
& complete solution to the metropolitan 
probiem. \ 

RECENT ATTEMPTS TO SOLVE THE METROPOLITAN 
PROBLEM 


About 1940, the earnest cry for reform in 
Metropolitan government again got under 
Way. Even the elected officials of the central 
cities began to feel troubled by the situation, 
for they are responsible for the tax rates in 
the central cities. These officials were 
taunted and attacked by taxpayers’ organi- 
zations who showed that suburban taxes 
Were much lower than those in the central 
city, and that people and industries were 
leaving the central cities for the suburbs. 

The officials of the central cities began to 
discover that functional consolidation, for- 
mation of special districts, contractural 
agreements to render special services, and 
Special legislation, as well as county proce- 
dures were enabling the urban fringe to get 
along with lower taxes at the expense of 
the central city. Far from solving the metro- 
politan problem, these piecemeal solutions 
made it worse because the urban fringe 
Would not give up obvious advantages. The 
Officials of the central cities also discovered 
that they were the objects of abuse from 
Urban fringe leaders, both in the press and 
legislature, if they attempted to oppose or 
abolish these special arrangements. 

A wide difference in taxes developed be- 
Cause some suburbs were able to capture a 
large industrial tax base at the expense of 
their neighbors. This enabled them to get 
along almost without any property taxes for 
local purposes levied upon the urban fringe 
residents. Furthermore, the suburbs might 
then make offers to industry in the central 
City to locate in the suburbs, thus diminish- 
ing the tax basis of the central city. 

The central city learned that it was being 
compelled to furnish costly facilities for the 
movement of suburban residents about the 
streets of the central city. The eentral city 
learned, too, that many of the most able 
individuals with high incomes had left the 
city and were furnishing the local suburbs 
competent leadership in the conflicts with 
the parent city. 2 

The high cost of central city government 
and the crowding of people into the older 
Portions of the city led to the development 
of decay and blight which the cities could 
not overcome because of the pressure of 
hostile forces around them. 

THE EFFECT OF HOSTILE RURAL LEGISLATORS 

As the cities grew, a significant political 
change was occurring in the rurally dom- 
inated legislatures’ across the Nation. The 
decades of constant attack by the urban 
fringe on the central city began to bear its 
bitter fruit. Legislatures now refused to give 
the people of the metropolitan areas, both 
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cities and suburbs alike, their Just repre- 
sentation in those legislatures based on the 
increased population of the metropolitan 
areas. As a natural concomitant of the 
failure to give just representation, the leg- 
islatures also refused to grant powers or 


funds in sufficient quantities to the cities 


to meet the problem of blight, traffic, hous- 
ing, and industrial development and relo- 
cation, . 

Then, as if to climax their woes, city peo- 
ple heard the story of the atomic bomb and 
later the hydrogen bomb. They heard first 
the call of the National Security Resources 
Board asking the industries of the cities to 
disperse and later the frantic unofficial state- 
ment of civil-defense leaders asking people 
to disperse. 

The long-standing indifference and ig- 
norance of legislatures to the problems of 
metropolitan government and the large cen- 
tral cities caused the cities to wait upon 
the Federal Government for assistance in 
meeting their problems, first in dealing with 
roads and then in unemployment, housing, 
and public works of all kinds. Incidentally, 
the United States Conference of Mayors was 
formed under this kind of situation in 1932, 

It is no wonder, therefore, that students 
of metropolitan government are alarmed 
today at tendencies, manifested by the State 
governments, to dismantle the system of 
Federal grants-in-laid to the central cities, 
and the attempt of the State governments 


to silence the voice of the central cities m- 


the legislatures. 
PRESENT TRENDS 


It has long since become apparent that the 
arbitrary boundaries of cities and suburbs 
“established by legislative procedures are no 
longer adequate to meet the pressing needs 
of our major cities and the metropolitan 
areas around them. The very fact that 
many services had to be considered for spe- 
cial treatment by legislåtures has begun to 
argue powerfully for a better system. In 
finance, taxation, and assessing, an unequal 
burden rests on the central city.. Drainage, 
water supply, health services, education, 
major trafficway construction, police sery- 
ice, fire protection, rubbish disposal, zoning, 
civil defense, and planning—each have re- 
quired extra treatment by legislatures. 

Legislatures are beginning to recognize 
that by failing to meet the metropolitan 
problem, they are killing the goose that lays 
the golden eggs of State finance. Accord- 
ingly, a number of them have passed laws 
favoring the formation of one central gov- 
ernment in a metropolitan area, and others 
of them are proposing official commissions 
to study the problem. : 

One State legislature has now prevented 
the formation of any satellite city within 
3 miles of the city limits of its principal city. 

WHAT LEGISLATURES MIGHT DO 

Using the language of the Virginia court, 
the logic of the times calls for placing the 
cow of metropolitan government in one 
manger and under one well-run system of 
management. 

Most of the metropolitan areas of the 
United States ought to be replanned and 
rebuilt. This calls for the redevelopment 
of industrial and residential sections of our 
urban centers to reduce their vulnerability 
to the atomic age. Thus we would allow for 
the rehabilitation of the blighted parts of 
both the central city and of industrial sub- 
urbs. The remedy lies with the legislatures 
which set the rules of local government, 
These legislatures must redefine by charter 
the boundaries of metropolitan communi- 
ties whose social, economic, and political 
character are evidently closely related. The 
legislatures must grant these metropolitan 
governments powers consistent with the 
gravity and magnitude of the problem they 
face. Whether such granting of metropoli- 
tan charters should result in the establish- 
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ment of the borough system, to preserve 
local pride and local operations, or whether 
such charters should mean the extending of 
the powers of the central city, as in the case 
of Atlanta, is, at this moment, a matter of 
option. Where a multitude of large suburbs 
do not exist, the Atlanta system seems bet- 
ter; where many long-established suburbs 
exist, the borough system. would be pre- 
ferred. Though improvements, neither of 
these systems, in themselves, will provide an 
ultimate answer to local government. 

The forces of opposition to these broad 
grants of authority to metropolitan govern- 
ments are probably strong enough to allow 
a continuation of the torturous, complicated 
and inefficient forms of government that 
now plague every metropolitan area. The 
very strength of these forces often precludes 
a settlement strictly originated and con- 
cluded by local governments themselves. Any 
suburban official who would yield a special 
tax advantage enjoyed by his constituents 
for the ideal of unified metropolitan gov- 
ernment would suffer swift defeat. 
OBJECTIVES OF A UNIFIED LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

The public must begin to think in terms 
of what it wants a unified local government 
to accomplish. Local government must be 
simplified in the determination of responsi- 
bility. It must reflect just systems of taxa- 
tion and the bearing of burdens between 
communities, It must be capable of re- 
development and regeneration. It must not 
lead to stratification by people according 
to classes of employment. It must elim- 
inate the blight, traffic congestion, noise 
and ugliness which afflicts central city and 
suburb alike. It must allow for the sensible 
and early redistribution of population and 
industry alike as a matter of national defense 
in the atomic age. It must create an en- 
vironment of living and working in which 
humankind can advance itself to an ever 
nobler status. 

The indictment against our present frag- 
mented metropolitan areas is that with their 
municiplicity of governments they are not 
doing any of these things. Rather, they 
are creating social, economic and political 
decay among men, and the resultant blight- 
ing forces affect the State and Nation alike, 

To accomplish the most for local gov- 
ernment, one must have a considerable faith 
in the long run effectiveness of good ideas 
and sound planning. The present cities are 
full of examples of ideas brought to fruition 
by perservance. Chicago's lake front devel- 
opment is a case in point. The ending of the 
municipal hodgepodge that dominates the 
American, municipal scene today can be 
ended by similar good ideas and similar 
perservance. Even the political leaders who 
champion the status quo will find more 
peaceful sleep when some of their unsolvable 
problems disappear in unified community 
action. 

Last of all, the metropolitan centers of the 
United States must look to a show of greater 
statesmanship by State leaders. In 1946, 
the Council of State Governments, in a re- 
port on State-Local Relationships, itself in- 
dicated the multiplicity of local governments 
with overlapping functions, deficient in tax- 
able resources. This report charged that 
the present pattern of local government pro- 
duces inequities in the tax burdens which 
are not in proportion to services rendered; 
makes it difficult to utilize centralizing pur- 
chasing, budgeting, and other measures of 
modern fiscal administration; dissipates 
political responsibility and thwarts citizen 
control of local institutions; produces an 
unequal level of services at high cost; and 
forestalls community-wide action to meet 
community-wide problems.” 

The report was critical of piecemeal rem- 
edies such as functional integration. It pro- 
posed that changes of local government 
should have as their goal: one, the establish- 
ment of one local government for one local 
area; two, local governments large enough 
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in terms of population to permit effective 
public services et low cost, and wealthy 
enough to support a substantial portion of 
those services; three, governments that cover 
an entire integrated community. It offered 
as answers to these difficulties all of the 
methods described heretofore. 

Recently, however, State governments have 
tended to regard central cities and metropol- 
{tan areas with ill-concealed hostility. For 
the most part, legislatures have deprived 
them of sufficient revenue to carry on their 
work, have sought to deprive them of their 
political rights, and have by acts of com- 
mission and omission fostered disputes in 
the metropolitan areas, 

If this course of conduct continues, the 
central cities will have but one recourse. 
They will need to seek, from the Federal 
Government, special protection from the 
petty tyrannies of certain State legislatures. 
This is not a threat but an actual process 
which is occurring at this moment. 


Well Worth Reading 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr, HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 

leave granted me to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I am pleased to include a most provoca- 
tive article from the January 4, 1954, is- 
sue of Life magazine. 
The article is well written and is com- 
prehensive. Coming, as it does, when so 
many of us are struggling with the 
multiple problems involved in world 
trade, it does make a constructive con- 
tribution to all of us. 

It is the work of two men, John Knox 
Jessup and Michael A. Heilperin. I wish 
to congratulate them. 

The article carries the title of “A New 
Daring Plan To Unshackle Trade and 
Enrich the Free World—How Europe Can 
Be Saved and International Commerce 
Revived.” 

The article follows: 

The American economy described in these 
pages is, in the words of John Foster Dulles, 
“a paradise compared to most of the world.” 
It yields the American a standard of living 
roughly 3 times as high as the English- 
man’s, 6 times as high as the Itallan’s, 11 
times as high as the Turk's, 18 times as high 
as the Peruvian's, 40 times as high as the 
Indonesian's. Most of the world's 2.5 billion 
people are crowded between the Peruvian 
and Indonesian points on this scale. Since 
even the American wants more income than 
he gets, it is obvious that the world as a 
whole is a pretty poverty-stricken place. 
Can Americans make it any richer? 

Many Americans would like to try; and 
not just because the rich have a duty to the 
poor. Wealth is like muck, said Lord Bacon, 
good only if it be spread. Or, to quote an 
American businessman, “You can't do busi- 
ness in a poorhouse,” and Americans cannot 
indefinitely go on raising their own stand- 
ard of living without doing business—more 
and more of it—with the rest of the world. 

When the British were the world’s richest 
nation—that is, until about 1914—the rate 
at Which most of the world increased its 
we: was a good deal more spectacular 
than it has been since. The muck, though 
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thinner, was spread farther and faster In 
their day than in ours. Since the Americans 
have found a secret of domestic wealth that 
is obviously an improvement on the old 
British model, it is too bad, to say the least, 
that we have been less successful in impart- 
ing it. This comparative failure is perhaps 
the greatest single fallure of western states- 
manship since the war. 

A measure of this failure is the lag in world 
trade. After a sharp increase from 1945 to 
1951 the total volume of world trade has 
stagnated and has yet to regain anything 
like its prewar relationship to world produc- 
tion. Moreover, this volume of world trade, 
unsatisfactory as it is, rests on two ex- 
tremely rickety supports. One is United 
States handouts, which have totaled $42 
billion and have accounted for about one- 
tenth of all the international trade done 
since the war. The second is an elaborate 
system of government controls in virtually 
all trading countries, their chief purpose be- 
ing to discriminate against United States ex- 
ports because of the dollar shortage. Such 
controls, besides limiting the amount and 
confining the channels of all trade, have in- 
cidentally enforced idleness on the chief 
known method of creating new wealth, 
namely the flow of capital in international 
investment. 

With the United States having given away 
$42 billion and having allowed itself to be 
the supine target of discrimination, it is hard 
for an American to feel very guilty about the 
failure of world trade. Blame aside, how- 
ever, only one thing can remedy the failure; 
a vigorous American effort and a wise use of 
American power on behalf of a better sys- 
tem. It is this fact which gives importance 
to the forthcoming report of the Randall 
Commission, which is supposed to formulate 
that crying need, a new United States foreign 
economic policy. 

The Randall Commission, the most crucial 
of Eisenhower's experiments in Government 
by postponement, was asked to study all as- 
pects of United States foreign economic 
policy. This was one of the most spurious 
assignments since Penelope said she must 
weave Laertes’ shroud; for all aspects of post- 
war United States foreign economy policy 
have been studied backward and forward by 
one commission after another, private and 
governmental. And they have all made more 
or less the same report, namely that United 
States trade policies should be liberalized; 
for the basic facts and figures, accessible to 
all, permit no other conclusion. On the 
other hand, there is much less agreement on 
whether or how such a revolution in Amer- 
ican policy (protectionist since July 4, 1789) 
can be brought to birth. If the Randall 
Commission comes up with a program of 
liberalization that enlists the self-interest of 
Congress and the people, it will make history. 
The present article is an attempt to show 
that if the American interest in world trade 
is properly understood, the commission's 
problem is not insoluble. 

The immediate world-trade problem is as 
tangled as a snake pit, but three snakes are 
visibly larger than the others. The first of 
these is the persistent imbalance in inter- 
national payments since the war, loosely 
called “the dollar shortage.” This means 
simply that the rest of the world wants more 
American goods than it can pay for. It 
has been handled up to now by a double 
device: the United States Government gives 
away enough American goods to meet part 
of this demand, while the rest of it is sup- 
pressed by other governments’ autidollar re- 
strictions on their peoples’ trade and cur- 
rency. As the handout share of this device 
diminishes (Congress has declared its in- 
tention of eliminating it), foreign govern- 
ments must inevitably tighten their restric- 
tions against dollar goods. Already their re- 
strictive machinery is hitting on all cylin- 
ders. The results show not only in the re- 
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cently improved gold and dollar positions 
of most European countries, but also in the 
simultaneous decline of United States com- 
mercial exports, which has become a matter 
of distress to some of our powerful export 
industries and especially to cotton and wheat 
farmers, The dollar-trade problem is being 
cured by cutting dollar trade. This could 
involye the United States in a new kind of 
depression. 

Can the dollar shortage be handled with- 
out further handouts and without further 
cuts in dollar trade? Harold Stassen, head 
of our Foreign Operations Administration, 
sees it as a problem of how to keep dollars 
circulating abroad at about the present level 
of $22 billion a year. The most logical 
method, of course, would be to increase 
United States imports, letting foreigners earn 
the dollars they need. But over our imports 
(now about $12 billion a year) Stassen has 
very little control. So he tries to push out 
the dollars by other expedients. One ts of- 
shore purchases, whereby the United States 
pays dollars to European suppliers of arms 
for NATO. Another is United States pri- 
vate investment abroad, now about a paltry 
$1 billion a year, which Stassen by various 
stimuli is hoping to double, * 

Indeed the torpid condition of all inter- 
national investment, dollar and other, is 
the second big snake in the pit. Like trade, 
international investment is a far smaller 
proportion of production than it used to 
be. United States foreign investment is 
about half of all the international invest- 
ment there is. Even the World Bank, which 
has loaned a careful 61.7 billion since 1947, 
looms large in this droughty picture; so even 
does our $100 milllon-a-year point 4 pro- 
gram of technical assistance. 

Even to start narrowing the gap between 
the American standard of living and that of 
the rest of the world, according to U. N. 
economists, would take 10 times the present 
investment flow, something like 620 billion 
a year. The only possible source of such 
sums is not governments but private in- 
vestors, and not just American investors. 
Such sums require that every industrialized 
country should Join and share the great work 
of investing abroad, especially in the under- 
developed lands. 

Instead, private capital is everywhere 
either too scarce, too timid, or too chained 
to undertake this adventure. American capi- 
tal, seeing rewards at home and ambushes 
abroad, has little incentive to travel. Euro- 
pean capital, what there is of it, would travel 
if it could—indeed, it is chronically poised 
for flight to freer or safer countries—but it is 
forbidden to do so. 

Trade and capital are both captive to the 
same forces of fear, imbalance, and stagna- 
tion. The one captivity prolongs the other: 
for just as investment creates trade, so trade 
is a vehicle of international capital move- 
ments, by way of the savings of those who 
profit from it. Thus, a double source of new 
wealth is foregone, 

The third big snake in the pit of world 
trade is the peculiar stagnation of Europe. 
It is big because Europe still acounts for 40 
percent of all world trade; because it has 
been the recipient of 80 percent of American 
aid; and because it has perfected, above oth- 
er parts of the free world, the technique and 
habit of antidollar restrictions. 

“Poor, tormented, and split Europe,” West 
Germany's economic minister calls it. Its 
clever people cannot, as at present organ- 
ized, earn the standard of living they insist 
on in a world no longer theirs, One sign of 
this is their low productivity, both in fac- 
tory and farm, in comparison with the new 
standards set by the United States. 

Output per man in Europe is only 20 to 
50 percent of the United States averages. 
Under the Marshall plan hun of Eu- 
ropean productivity teams visited the United 
States tô find why this is so, One English 
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journalist gave his readers a three-word ap- 
proximation of the principal reason: “Why 
do Americans produce more? They work 
harder,” said he. A recent Government 
study found that British bricklayers’ time 
is spent as follows: one-fourth, unavoidable 
delays; one-half, voluntary pauses (tea, 
lateness, etc.) ; one-fourth laying bricks. The 
French building industry operates—says a 
former French minister of reconstruction— 
in accordance with the best Merovingian 
Standards. The personnel boss of Britain’s 
nationalized coal mines, an old union miner 
himself, says, “It is true the men aren’t work- 
ing like they used to.” The new British steel 
works at Margam took 5 years to build; the 
new Fairless works on the Delaware took 18 
months. 

The American worker enjoys many head 
starts to productivity, of which more and 
better machinery is one. Others are stronger 
money incentives—lower taxes—a livelier 
and harder-working management, and an in- 
dustrial atmosphere which one English auto 
maker calls liberalism, meaning willingness 
to try anything once, from a new market to 
a new way of grinding gears, and to back the 
experiment with plenty of money. 

In short, the American institutional frame- 
work is more favorable to efficiency than the 
European, and a divergence of productivi- 
ties bas resulted. Some would date this 
from 1890, when Americans passed their 
Sherman Antitrust Act and Europeans be- 
gan putting together their first steel cartel. 
Competition as the United States knows it 
scarcely exists in Europe now. Another pos- 
sible origin of the cleavage is the fact that 
Calvinism, which took root only spottily in 
continental Europe, planted throughout 
America its unique morality of work. While 
We view work—and its byproduct, wealth— 
as & path to salvation, the continental views 
it as the mark of Cain. The European busi- 
nessman's vice of double bookkeeping ex- 
presses not just his hatred of taxes but some- 
thing harder to deal with: his secret con- 
tempt for his own calling. This contempt, 
derived from feudal models, cascades down 
the hierarchic structure of Europe's indus- 
trial society. At the bottom, receiving its 
cumulative force, is the figure American in- 
dustry exalts; the consumer. The fewer 
and more captive his customers, the better 
the European businessman likes it. 

Labor fares no better than the consumer 
tm this system. European business does not 
regard the auto worker or refrigerator as- 
sembler as a potential buyer of what he 
makes. The workingman's production and 
his money wages are far higher than pre- 
war, but his real income is not. The French 
Catholic bishops, in a recent survey of the 
social situation, diocese by diocese, found 
that almost all wage earners are convinced 
they are the victims of organized Injustice 
and that French labor's most eager elements 
think in terms of a revolution by violence 
rather than consent. This has led, in 
France and Italy, to organized labor accept- 
ing Communist leadership while men of 
foresight tremble for the future. “Europe 
above all else needs new ideas,” says Adriano 
Olivetti, the progressive Italian manufac- 
turer, “otherwise, our society will’ passively 
accept an omnipotent state, whether Com- 
munist or Fascist, within 10 years.” Says 
Paul Reynaud of France: “More reforms are 
needed than in 1789.“ 

Yet this is the Continent that once pro- 
duced 90 percent of the world's manufac- 
tured goods, that is still the world’s second- 
best workshop, and that has moreover ex- 
hibited since the war remarkable powers of 
recuperation. Industrial production in most 
countries is now 50 percent ahead of prewar 
years. Why, then, has its standard of living 
remained stagnant? 

The answer lies in the foreign trade by 
which Europe lives, Since the war this 
trade has undergone an enormous foreclo- 
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sure. Its currents once ran to every conti- 
nent and market. But Russia, Eastern 
Europe, and half of Asia have been fore- 
closed by Communists, and the rest of Asia 
by the poverty that has accompanied the end 
of the colonial age. 

Even where trade fs still comparatively 
free, the terms of the old bargains have 
changed against Europe's manufactures. 
To get enough food and raw materials to 
live in its accustomed style Europe has had 
to rely more and more on the only source 
where their supply has greatly increased: 
the United States and Canada, dollar land. 
To make this harder, Europe's old invest- 
ments in North America, once an easy source 
of dollars, have been largely liquidated. 
Britain, before the war the world’s largest 
creditor, is now its largest debtor. Europe 
is like a great ship that used to stand in the 
Toads surrounded by dhows, sampans, and 
lighters but is now soughing and listing by 
a New York dock, 
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If the great ship is ever to leave her berth 
toward an expanding horizon, Europe must 
find more trade. Where? 

Some seek it within Europe itself, in eco- 
nomic unity or integration, the unachieved 
goal of the Marshall plan. If Europe's fac- 
tories confronted a single market of 200 mil- 
lion people, they would be virtually forced 
into America’s standards of efficiency. One 
ot the most hopeful things in Europe today 
is Jean Monnet’s high authority in Luxem- 
bourg, the fully functioning government of 
all the coal and steel in France, Germany, 
Italy, and Benelux. Little by little, with the 
broad powers given it by treaty and the 
suasive powers of the personality at its head, 
the high authority is whittling away na- 
tional barriers against a common European 
market in these two products and is valiantly 
combating the tendency to recartelize. But 
the more these small barriers are removed, 
the larger looms one that Monnet cannot 
touch. This is exchange control, by which 
European currencies defend themselves 
against the dollar, but which at the same 
time keeps them at swords’ points with each 
other, 

The chief survival of the Marshall plan 
effort at integration is a Paris bureau repre- 
senting 18 nations called OEEC (Office of 
European Economic Cooperation). It en- 
courages intra-European trade by setting 
liberalization targets (a percentage of trade 
free of quotas) and by financing mutual 
balances through the European Payments 
Union. Far from increasing European unity, 
however, OEEC barely keeps things from fiy- 
ing apart. Its members, though protected 
against the dollar, remain wildly out of bal- 
ance with each other. They are constantly 
backsliding on their liberalization targets 
whenever they get into balance-of-payments 
difficulties. France has become a chronic 
backslider, observing no targets whatsoever, 
Even well-behaved countries like Belgium 
refuse to remove quotas on farm products 
because their farmers refuse to compete even 
with their next-door neighbors, Indeed, 
balance-of-payments: difficulties, the formal 
excuse for mutual restrictions, has become 
a mere mask for old-style protectionism, 


which is more entrenched in most of Europe 


today than it was before the days of anti- 
dollar discrimination. The OEEC-EPU ma- 
chinery is at best a kind of iron lung for 
Europe's internal trade rather than a re- 
juvenator that would make her trade healthy 
again, 

Another way in which Europe could in- 
crease its trade is with the remnants of 
its former empire, chiefiy Africa and the 
British Commonwealth. The obstacles here 
are twofold. First, what little capital Eu- 
rope has to spare does not gravitate as will- 
ingly in this direction as it does toward 
dollarland. Second, the undeveloped mem- 
bers of the potential new empire refuse to 
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be organized into an exclusive arrangement. 
The superior magnetism of the dollar 
throughout it keeps a new empire from tak- 
ing shape. To overcome this obstacle would 
require stronger measures and harsher con- 
trols than most non-Socialists would stand 
for. 

For a third way to increase its trade Eu- 
rope looks to.the Communist world. The 
prospects are pretty slim. The old Balkan 
wheat surplus that used to feed Germany 
is now swallowed up in Russia’s hunger, 
and the old Balkan appetite for machinery 
is strictly controlled by Russia's master plan. 
Small as it would prove to be, however, the 
idea of East-West trade exerts a powerful 
pull on the European imagination. It grows 
harder every month for the United States 
and Europe to maintain a united commer- 
cial policy toward the Iron Curtain. The 
list of strategic materials which the Brit- 
ish will not sell to China, for example, seems 
longer than necessary to them, shorter than 
desirable to us. Here, as Stalin predicted, 
is the seed of division in the Western alli- 
ance, 

Toward East-West trade there is only one 
safe position for the West: to be able to take 
it or leave it alone as western strategy 
not Moscow’s—makes advisable. The United 
States ts in this temptation-proof position. 
Europe could be—if we could find some 
other way to expand European trade. The 
only way that exists is to unlock the oppor- 
tunities within the free world. 


A KEY TO A BIG JOB 


Enough of the snake pit. It appears that 
the task of raising the world’s standard of 
living is a formidable one. He who would 
set about it must somehow correct the 
imbalance in international payments, re- 
vive foreign investment and reform the ar- 
thritic capitalism of Europe. The diagnosis 
is gloomy and so is the prognosis. But it 
is not as though no cure were known, 

During Britain's economic hegemony, 
world trade, investment and living stand- 
ards expanded at record rates. Of that age, 
two things are noteworthy; first, it lasted 
as long as the British were willing to under- 
write it, and no longer—i. e., from about 
1846 to 1931; second, the conduct of the 
nations and of foreign traders accorded 
more closely than usual with good economics 
theory. 

The people of Britain during their free- 
trade period in effect maintained a true 
world market by offering a price for any- 
thing anybody wanted to sell. They backed 
this policy by a stable currency, the pound, 
readily obtainable the world over. Private 
firms made unsupervised bargains across 
national boundaries just as a Boston mer- 
chant buys in New Jersey and sells in Cali- 
fornia. Tariffs and a few military subsidies 
were the only ways in which governments 
tried to deflect or limit trade for reasons of 
state. Above all, currencies were almost 
universally convertible. This means that 
every citizen of every country was free to 
earn and spend the currency of every other 
country. Full convertibility was in those 
days to a respectable currency what virtue 
was to a lady—part of the definition, 

The reason this system created so much 
prosperity was that it continuously allo- 
cated and reallocated the resources of na- 
ture to their most efficient uses over the 
widest possible area, just as the economic 
textbooks promise under competitive condi- 
tions. Americans can look back on how the 
process worked in the smaller but continent- 
wide laboratory of our tariff-protected mar- 
ket, our “playpen,” as somebody has called 
it. The trail to our present wealth led 


. through mushroomed cities, ghost towns, 


fortunes, bankruptcies, mergers, migrations, 
trials and errors, all attesting to the rigor of 
the second demand of economic progress; 
after work, mobility. 
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This international mobility of men, mon- 
ey, and materials kept the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem unknown in those days. 
Having in effect a single currency (in that 

ll currencies were mutually convertible), 
the citizens of this economic universe could 
trade with each other without worrying 
about their particular nation’s trading po- 
sition except as it showed up in prices, 
whether of goods or of foreign exchange, 
which prices in turn presented yet another 
trading opportunity. 

The United States, while protecting its 
growing industries against European compe- 
tition, helped the world market system by 
its hospitality to immigrants and to foreign 
capital, thus encouraging massive movements 
of men and money from less to more pro- 
ductive work. The United States protective 
tariff doubtiess hastened our growth, but the 
general environment outside our shores, 30 
favorable to free enterprise and expanding 
trade, was indispensable to it. Into this in- 
vigorating ambiance Americans ventured 
when and where they chose, testing their in- 
creasing efficiency in the great world mar- 
ket—the only real test of efficiency, inciden- 
tally, that economic science knows. This 
atmosphere of economic freedom was so long 
taken for granted that Americans came to 
consider it their birthright, or even a law of 
nature. Unfortunately it is a law only in the 
textbooks—and in the past. 

As a textbook law the classical theory of 
world trade is still good economics. Keynes- 
fan “neomercantilists” scoffed around its 
edges, but never refuted or replaced it. Its 
enemies are not thinkers, but governments. 

These did their most destructive work in 
the thirties. Hjalmar Schacht, the Nazi 
genius, showed how one rebel nation could 
prey on the comity of the rest. His ruthless 
devices for controlling German trade and 
money were refinements on the desperate 
methods discovered by the belligerents of 
World War I and examples for the still 
stricter controls of World War II. Chief 
among them were the rationing of foreign 
exchange, the quantitative import quota and 
the government monopoly of trade in key 
commodities. 

Seven years after the end of World War IT 
these controls, especially exchange controls, 
are still in effect in almost all so-called civil- 
ized nations. The only major respectable 
currencies today, and the only people with 
free access to all foreign currencies, are 
those of the United States, Canada and (with 
some qualifications) Switzerland. Else- 
where the wartime shackies are still firmly 
in place, The world environment of free- 
dom has disappeared. 

Some argue it never will return. The gov- 
ernments who destroyed the free systenr, 
this argument runs, were responding to deep 
popular social trends, sometimes called the 
flight from the market. The people of Eu- 
rope, farmers and workers as well as busi- 
nessmen, have grown fond of the restrictions 
that impoverish them. The mobility of re- 
sources is out of fashion. Large-scale migra- 
tions are politically unfeasible. Social se- 
curity, full employment, leisure and a gentler 
life reconcile modern economic man to his 
loss of forward motion. His mood is that of 
Byron's Giaour: “I would not if I might be 
blest; I want no paradise but rest.” 

Like the argument for any tolerable status 
quo, this one has some force. But it does 


good 
German industry is booming, its currency is 
hard, its people are busily employed at that 
most innocent of human endeavors, getting 
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rich. Much luck went into the German re- 
covery, and its extent should not be Judged 
by its speed; it started only 5 years ago when 
the German economy was flat on its back. 
For all that, it has been one of the most 
striking examples on record of the efficacy 
ef classic economic’ principles, which prin- 
ciples Erhard, himself an economist, under- 
stands, believes in and has put to work, Er- 
herd's policy for Germany has been one 
of continuous decontrol. High taxes, the 
price of a sound currency in this age, are 
about the only remaining internal drag on 
German energy and thrift. 

Erhard is the world's loudest spokesman 
for the convertibility of currencies and for 
the fiscal self-discipline, such as Getmany 
has imposed on itself, that makes converti- 
bility possible. The Germans, he says, “must 
become the teachers of Europe.” He regrets 
the discriminations that Germany, as part 
of Europe, feels it necessary to practice 
against the dollar. He does not indulge in 
the European custom of biaming all his 
troubles on the United States tariff. 

Even if the Germans wanted to, they could 
not in practice throw of the iron lung and 
declare the deutschmark convertible tomor- 
row, Among Europeans leadership in mone- 
tary matters still belongs to the British 
pound, which despite its weakness still fl- 
nances more world trade than any currency. 
No British volce speaks as loudly for con- 
vertibility as Dr. Erhard’s, but what the 
British say commands more attention. 

The British have been twice shy of con- 
vertibliity over since they tried an ill-pre- 
pared experiment in it in 1947. On that oc- 
casion so many of Britain's many creditors 
turned in their pounds for dollars that Lon- 
don's gold and dollar reserves were almost 
exhausted and the experiment had to be 
called off within 5 weeks. Last March, how- 
eyer, Mr. Churchill's Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheguer, R. A. (“Rab”) Butler, came to 
Washington to sound out the sentiment of 
the new Republican Treasury people, Messrs. 
Humphrey and Burgess. The British laid 
down two conditions for another experiment 
in convertibility. First, the United Stntes 
would have to back British gold or dollar 
reserves with a loan or guaranty. Second, 
to be able to defend a convertible pound 
Britain must see better prospects of continu- 
ing to earn dollars. or at least not lose them, 
by current trade: meaning that the United 
States would have to liberalize its import 
policy. 

These two conditions are probably the 
least that would be insisted on by any nation 
contemplating convertibility today. More- 
over they come reasonably from any nation 
which, Uke Britain, has shown fiscal self- 
discipline at home. The rest of the British 
proposition of last March, however, gave the 
whole the watered-down effect of Britain's 
wartime beer: not full, but just “external” 
convertibility was the proposition, People 
outside the sterling area would be able to 
trade their pounds freely for dollars, but 
people inside it would not. Butler evidently 
wanted to restore the prestige of the pound 
among the lesser. breeds but could not yet 
trust Englishmen to refrain from capital 
flight. 

The March talks came to nothing. Messrs. 
Humphrey and Burgess were unready to do 
their part. Perhaps they also expected a bet- 
ter proposition and not getting it began to 
doubt how serious about convertibility the 
British are. If this has been the reason for 
their own subsequent inaction, the men of 
the United States Treasury are making a bad 
mistake. For whether or not Butler and his 
friends are as serious about convertibility as 
they should be they are certainly more seri- 
ous about it than their political opponents. 

While the British position remains so pre- 
carious that responsible Tories do not con- 
sider convertibility a near possibility, they 
would respond in good heart to a realistic 
proposal from Washington on this subject. 
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The same cannot be said of the Socialists. 
Convertibility plays no part in thelr picture 
of Britain's future. Favoring, as they do, 
policies which they Know wili repel capital 
from England, they also know they will need 
exchange controls to stop its flight. If con- 
vertibility is to be achieved, therefore, it 
must be achieved before the Socialists return 
to power. 
Convertibility, before we leave the subject, 
is not the whole answer to the problem of 
increasing world trade, It is easy enough to 
make your currency convertible if at the 
same time you overprice it or otherwise 
make it impossible for others to earn. Im- 
port controls, the obverse of exchange con- 
trols, can be used to get the same nasty ef- 
fects. Thus the OFEC'’s “liberalization 
targets” have done some good as a reminder 
that quantitative restrictions on trade can 
be as bad as those on currency. Alongside 
either of these streamlined archdiscrimina- 
tory weapons, of course, a protective tariff 
looks as inofensive and old-fashioned as a 
Zulu warrior's shield of buffalo hide. 

If the United States seriously wishes to 
recreate a world market and a system of 
economic freedom, it must first of all achieve 
a system of world money, that is, fully con- 
vertible currencies; and to support and use 
this world money, a system of multilateral 
trade among individuals of different nations, 
the barriers to this trade being as few as pos- 
sible, and in any case operating impartially, 
as tariffs do, without discrimination. 

No European nations, not even Germany 
or Britain, is capable of leading its neighbors 
into this system. The leadership will be 
American or none; and to take it the United 
States must find and use the weapons that 
will induce or force the Europeans to follow, 
Our weapons must be such as the Europeans 
can neither withstand nor refute. We have 
only two sultable weapons that combine force 
with an appeal to our shared economic wis- 
dom. They are (1) the dollar itself, and 
its great strength; (2) our domestic market, 
the biggest in the world. 

If we grasp and use these weapons aright, 
we have the makings of a gigantic deal. 

Here is the deal, in two connected parts. 
One: to nations willing to abandon exchange 
controls we will lend (not give) the gold or 
dollar reserves a newly convertible currrency 
requires. Two: against import quotas and 
other quantitative trade restrictions we will 
bargain our protective tariff. 

The deal on reserves could be handled In 
many ways: a straight convertibility loan 
of gold or dollars, or a Joint stabilization fund 
of several leading currencies as proposed by 
the International Chamber of Commerce, or 
a change in the rules and an enlargement 
of the assets of the International Monetary 
Fund. As a somewhat tricky and politically 
more difficult alternative the United States 
could simply raise the price of gold; to double 
the price would double the reserve value of 
Europe's gold holdings overnight. Each of 
these methods has its virtues and draw- 
backs, needless to discuss here. Each would 
remove the first obstacle to convertibility. 

The second part of the big deal, like any- 
thing that involves the United States tariff, 
is a good deal more complicated. Protec- 
tionism, more particularly protection against 
European manufactures, Is the most vener- 
able policy the United States has. 

Hamilton's protectionist Report on Manu- 
factures is one of our great state docu- 
ments, The Monroe Doctrine itself, later 
born and sooner faded than protectionism, 
came into the world wrapped in a high tariff 
message. And the nationalistic American 
system, first popularized by Henry Clay, runs 
triumphantly through our economic history 
from canals and the Homestead Acts to 
TVA. 

Politically the United States has never had 
a national free-trade party. The Democrats 
have usually opposed and moderated Re- 
publican tariff greed but not for free-trade 
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reasons. Thus Cleveland reduced tariffs on 
the plea of an embarrassing revenue sur- 
plus (“it is a condition that confronts us, not 
a theory"), and Wilson as an antitrust meas- 
ure, to “whet American wits.” The reciprocal 
trade agreements policy, which has been 
kept alive by bipartisan support for the last 
18 years, is anything but free trade. Despite 
all the tariff concessions made under it, no 
American industry has lost its protected 
home market to foreign competition. The 
Democrats always considered it more im- 
portant that RTA be repeatedly extended 
then that it influence trade. The complaints 
against it, both before and after the escape 
clause amendment of 1948, were always mar- 
ginal and somewhat phony, for its admin- 
istrators never contemplated a serious reallo- 
cation of resources with any foreign country, 
least of all Europe. 

The main value of the RTA system is that, 
in giving the White House wide discretionary 
power over tariff rates, Congress swore off its 
age-old habit of logrolling all the rates up- 
ward every few years. Congress never man- 
aged to learn self-control on this subject; 
its tariff debates, as George Dangerfield put it, 
“have always had a dull and ugly appearance, 
like an alligator pretending to be a log.” 
The late Senator Vandenberg once declared, 
“Tariff ratemaking in Congress Is an atrocity. 
It lacks any element of economic science or 
validity. I suspect the 10 Members of the 
Senate, including myself, who struggled 
through the last Congressional Tarif Act 
(1930), would join me in resigning before 
they would be willing to tackle another gen- 
eral congressional tariff revision.” 

An earller effort to “take the tariff out of 
politics” was the movement for a so-called 
“scientific” tariff, which created the United 
States Tariff Commission (1917). The theo- 
ry of a “scientific” tarif was not, however, 
scientific. It aimed to equalize the costs of 
foreign and domestic products, especially 
the labor cost, and many an American busi- 
nessman, including the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Mr. Weeks, is still of the opinion that 
the “American standard of wages is the one 
thing that cannot safely be subjected to for- 
eign competition. But the equalization prin- 
ciple, carried to its logical extreme, wovid 
exclude all imports whatsoever. As the first 
chairman of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, Professor Taussig, once put it. very 
good pineapples can be grown in Maine“ 
if you don’t care what you pay your labor. 
The only scientific theory of international 
trade prescribes competition among all costs, 
including wages. It also promises that wages 
will correspond to productivity. If American 
productivity remains the world's highest, so 
will American wages, whetber protected or 
not. 

The RTA has not noticeably affected 
United States imports because it is based 
on the equalization theory rather than on a 
theory of the international division of labor. 
It bargained United States tariff concessions 
against tariff concessions by other countries. 
But tn most foreign countries tariffs were 
obsolete anyhow, having been superseded by 
quotas and exchange controls. Thus RTA 
did not help United States exports either. 
Its bargains were not the real ones required 
to increase trade, A genuine bargain would 
permit foreigners real access to our markets— 
i. e., we would risk losing business to them in 
a true reallocation of resources—in return 
tor better and fairer access to their markets 
i. e., through convertible currencies and re- 
moval of quotas. 

Such a bargain could not be struck, and 
should probably not be attempted, between 
the United States and every other nation in 
the free world. This brings up still another 
feature of the RTA system which inhibits 
meaningful trade bargaining. This is our 
unrealistic use of an excellent principle, that 
of the most-favored nation. Each tariff con- 
cession we make to any nation is immediately 
generalized to about 30 other nations, 
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many of whom do not deserve it and could 
not qualify for the kind of bargain here de- 
scribed. If we are to put an end to discrimi- 
nation, we must ourselves discriminate in 
favor of those who are willing to end it. 
This suggests a double or multiple column 
United States tariff, the most generous col- 
umn being reserved for like-minded nations 
whose citizens would trade freely with us and 
with each other and among whom the most- 
favored-nation clause would regain meaning. 
They would be the expanding nucleus of a 
convertible, no-quota, low-tariff free world. 


_ CONDITION, NOT THEORY 


Such, nakedly and formalistically, are the 
terms of the gigantic bargain by which the 
United States might hope to recreate a world 
market. In real life, of course, no single 
treaty embodying these terms is likely to be 
signed, nor will the new United States policy 
it requires ever be entered in the history 
books bearing a single date. For as in Cleve- 
land's day it is a condition, not a theory, 
that confronts us, and neither partner to the 
deal can deliver so easily as here assumed. 

On our side a quick look at the protec- 
tionist interest will disclose some of the dif- 
culties. Our most protected industry is agri- 
culture, and, as the London Economist once 
put it, “the manufacturer of feather beds 
for farmers is [America’s] main competi- 
tive industry for the congressionally in- 
clined.” For our farmers (and them alone) 
we even shamelessly employ the European 
device of import quotas. The overrepresen- 
tation of farmers in is likely to 
hinder our Government's trade-bargaining 
position on farm products for some time. 

But not necessarily forever. The new Sec- 
Tetary of Agriculture has begun the ap- 
palling task of getting our farm price-sup- 
port program back into some sane relation- 
ship with world markets. On these markets 
our farmers depend, for they are still our 
No. 1 exporters. Moreover, owing to our 
appetite for coffe, bananas, and other exotic 
edibles, the United States is the largest im- 
porter of farm products and has been a net 
food importer since 1911. In other words, 
the United States is already deeply involved 
on both sides of the world food market, and 
there is no economic reason why we should 
not gradually become more 80. 

Among other industries that depend on 
protection, or think they do, the most im- 
portant are chemicals, electric, textiles, and 
mining. 

The chemical industry was born in World 
War I under a very special tariff on coal-tar 
derivatives. It is now largely a petroleum 
processor of enormous technical proficiency. 
In hugging protection its leaders may well 
be exhibiting a reflex dating from their youth 
rather than a knowledge of how they would 
really fare under competitive conditions, 

Westinghouse is outspokenly against Euro- 
pean competition; General Electric is more 
ambivalent on the subject. This industry 
is already losing capital-goods business to 
foreign competition. But its overall abroad 
are more than 20 times United States imports 
of electrical products. 

Textiles would lose an unpredictable 
amount of business without the protection 
they have enjoyed for 150 years. Mining, 
especially the high-cost lead, zinc, and other 
nonferrous minerals of the West, presents 
a political problem akin to farming, with 
the following difference. 

United States industry as a whole has a 
mounting interest in getting the cheapest 
ores in the world. The United States re- 
cently changed from a net exporter to a net 
importer of basic industrial raw materials, 
even petroleum. We have “crossed the great 
industrial divide.“ Our voracious industry 
consumes more than half the world’s sup- 
ply of a long list of irreplaceable natural 
resources. Our steel industry, for example, 
is developing new sources abroad, just in 
time to help replace the dwindling high- 
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grade ores of the Mesabl. Our copper mines, 
formerly exporters, now supply scarcely 60 
percent of United States industry's consump- 
tion of new copper. United States indus- 
try’s interest in these foreign 
sources, most of which need capital for en- 
largement, will increasingly aline itself 
against the domestic miner's interest in a 
high tarif. The latter's protection will then 
take the form of a straight subsidy for 
mines that can claim support for military 
reasons, as is already the case with domestic 
uranium, or as is largely the case with an- 
other important noncompetitive industry, 
shipping. 

Still more vulnerable to deprotection are 
a host of specialty manufacturers such as 
pottery, gloves, lenses, hats, watches, motor- 
cycles, toys. The removal of their tariffs 
would force many of them to cut costs, 
change their market, or go out of business. 
The Randall Commission -has been offered 
schemes to indemnify their owners and re- 
train their labor at public expense. Yet 


the degree of dislocation would not be un- 


usual from a national standpoint. Every 
month, in the great churning of our indus- 
trial process, some 2 million workers change 
their jobs, mostly of their own volition, 
Well under 1 million jobs in the United 
States are clearly tariff-dependent, whereas 
over 4 million are dependent on foreign 
trade—and are therefore in jeopardy right 
now. 

The picture of European imports swamp- 
ing whole sections of the American market 
is quite unreal. Europe lacks the productive 
capacity to swamp any American market. A 
likelier prospect is that the role of European 
imports in our domestic consumption might 
recover from the present of less than 1 per- 
cent to something under 2 percent, a level 
they enjoyed as recently as 1929. In a con- 
text of expanding trade, rather than of sub- 
stitution, the United States could swallow 
this improvement in its standard of living 
without a belch. 

But from Europe’s standpoint, too, the im- 
portance of the United States tariff is easily 
exaggerated. It is not the main reason Euro- 
peans do not sell more here now. There are 
more insidious forms of United States pro- 
tectionism, such as the “invisible tariff“ of 
customs rules, and the Buy American Acts, 
passed during the depression to combat un- 
employment and never repealed. There is 
above all the insecurity of the American 
market. The foreign exporter fears that if 
he exploits it successfully—and such ex- 
ploitation is very expensive—he will then be 
penalized by a new tariff inspired by his very 
success. The escape clause, a standing warn- 
ing to Europeans not to do too well here, 
prevents many of them from even trying. 
No particular tariff rate, therefore, is nearly 
so important to Europe as is the trend of 
United States tariff policy and sentiment. 
Rather than a big hello for their goods, ex- 
porters would like to see a durable welcome. 

The United States protective tarif is not 
likely to be dropped overnight. Neverthe- 
less, it stands to go on losing political sup- 
port, as it has already lost its once respecta- 
ble intellectual justification. Protection is 
incompatible with any rational foreign eco- 
nomic policy for a large creditor nation, espe- 
cially so powerfully competitive a nation as 
the United States. The irrationality of our 
tarif must work against it in the long run. 
If the present Republican administration 
can confirm this trend, then Europe may 
come to realize that America is going 
through a great midcentury wheeling ma- 
neuver, not as orderly as might be, but 
pointing to a new age of freer trade. Thus, 
our part of the bargain would be fulfilled. 

TOWARD A NEW AGE 


As for Europe's part of the bargain, we 
can expect no overnight reform there either. 
Convertibility will be difficult enough, and 
the problem is also to restore European 
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industry's lost habit of mobility. This will 
require strong and continuous pressure on 
every available front. United States em- 
bassies will need to make their own dally 
bargains and interventions on behalf of freer 
enterprise, United States style. United 
States policy must make all kinds of alli- 
“ances with Europe's progressive, competitive- 
minded: businessmen, of whom there are a 
few at-least in every country, even France. 
Tariff reductions would greatly help this 
reform. Short of allowing massive immi- 
gration, nothing we could do would deliver 
such a shock to Europe as dramatic tariff 
reform, and a shock is what Europe needs. 
In a commingling of United States and 
European producers and markets, with all 
the dislocations and renewed mobility it por- 
tends, American standards of wages, selling, 
and production could directly influence the 
European, and the two versions of capitalism 
would gradually get back in sync. 

There is one other reason why the United 
States tariff belongs at the center of the 
grand bargain we hope to strike. Apart 
from money, it is the only major weapon 
we have left. 

Some able economists do not think we have 
even that weapon. John H. Williams, for 
example (a member of the Randall Com- 
mission), seems to favor tariff reduction to 
ease the imbalance of payments but believes 
that Europe must also be permitted to con- 
tinue discriminating against the dollar, even 
if tariffs are cut. In effect he asks the 
United States to discard protection as a ges- 
ture of penitence and example, without seek- 
ing any quid pro quo. 

It would, of course, be uncharacteristic of 
Congress to do this. But it would also (and 
this is not always the same thing) be fool- 
ish. Inconvertibility with the dollar hinders 
Europe's trade in every other direction; to 
let it remain inconvertible would virtually 
guarantee that Europe will become the per- 
manent economic backwater Professor Wil- 
Hams thinks it is now. We owe it to Europe 
to be tough on this point, since Europe is 
incapable of renouncing discrimination 
without our pressure. 


In all conscience the broad terms of our 
bargain are generous enough. If at first our 
convertibility club seems rather exclusive, 
those outside it will be beneficiaries, too. 
For a country hellbent on autarkic self- 
development, such as Indonesia, the club will 
develop more of the capital Indonesia re- 
quires than is being developed now. If suc- 
cessful, the club will not be exclusive very 
long. But its rules and purpose must be 
quite definite: convertibility, no quotas, no 
discrimination, freer trade. 

If this purpose is achieved, it will be a 
very good bargain for the United States. It 
will mean a broad expansion of world trade 
and investment, which our economy needs 
far more than it needs any particular indus- 
try-within its shores. The stakes outside are 
far higher. American’ nationalism has, in- 
deed, an unfulfilled historical mission: to 
find its common ground with the self-inter- 
est of other nations and on that ground re- 
create its own birthright, an environment of 
progress and economic freedom, 


River and Harbor Projects 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HN. GEORGE A. DONDERO 
A OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 
Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, many 
members of the House have asked me 
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whether or not the committee planned 
to have a river and harbor flood-control 
omnibus bill this session. There are 
numerous small projects that should be 
given consideration. In view of that 
fact, arrangements have been made to 
begin hearings on river and harbor 
projects on which the Chief of Engineers 
has submitted favorable reports since 
the passage of the River and Harbor Act 
of May 17, 1950. 

I deem it advisable to inform the 
House that these hearings are scheduled 
to begin on Tuesday, February 2 in room 
1302, New House Office Building, before 
the Subcommittee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, of which the gentleman from 
Oregon, Hon, Homer D. ANGELL, is 
chairman. 

A schedule of hearings follows: 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WorxKS, SCHEDULE OF 

Punta HEARINGS ON PROJECTS BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND Hannons BE- 

GINNING TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1954, AT 

10 A. X. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2 

Maj. Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis, Chief of En- 
gineers, will open the testimony of the Corps 
of Engineers with a report on the status of 
the Federal navigation program, together 
with his recommendations for further sup- 
plementing the authorized program, Gen- 
eral Sturgis will be accompanied by Brig. 
Gen. E. C. Itschner, Deputy Assistant Chief 
of Engineers for Civil Works, and Col. W. D. 
Milne, Corps of Engineers. 

Projects in the eastern United States area, 
including New England, North Atlantic, and 
Southwest Atlantic, and streams in the Great 
Lakes area will be considered in the first 
group of hearings: Lubec Channel, Maine 
(S. Doc. No, 243, 81st Cong.); Lynn Harbor, 
Mass. (H. Doc. No. 568, 8ist Cong.); Scituate 
Harbor, Mass. (H. Doc. No. 241, 83d Cong.). 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 3 

Patachogue River, Conn. (H. Doc. No. 164, 

83d Cong.); Westport Harbor and Saugatuck 


- River, Conn. (H. Doc. No. 488, fist Cong.) 


Bullock Point Cove, R. I. (H. Doc. No. 242, 
83d Cong.); Sakonnet Harbor, R. I. (H. Doc. 
No. 436, 82d Cong.): Westchester Creek, N. Y. 
(H. Doc. No. 92, 82d Cong.) 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4 


Hackensack River. N. J. (H. Doc. No, 352, 
82d Cong.); Mispillion River, Del. (S. Doc. 
No. 229, 8ist Cong.) ; Shoal Harbor and Comp- 
ton Creek, N. J. (H. Doc. No. 891, 82d Cong.); 
Little Creek, Kent Island, Md. (H. Doc. No. 
715, Bist Cong.); Lowes Wharf, Md. (H. Doc. 
No. 90, 82d Cong.). 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 5 


Nanticoke River, Bivalve, Md. (H. Doc. No. 
91. 82d Cong.); Ocean City Harbor and Inlet 
and Sinepuxent Bay, Md. (H. Doc. No. 444, 
82d Cong.); Pocomoke River to Williams 
Point, Md. (H. Doc. No. 486, 81st Cong.); 
Queenstown Harbor, Md. (H. Doc. No. 718, 
Bist Cong.); Crisfield Harbor, Md. (H. Doc. 
No. 435, 81st Cong.) 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 9 


Rhodes Point to Tylerton. Md., (H. Doc. No. 
51, 82d Cong.):; Webster Cove, Somerset 
County, Md. (H. Doc. No, 619, 8ist Cong.); 
Deep Creek, Accomack County, Va. (H. Doc. 
No. 477, 81st Cong.) ; Oyster Creek, Va., to the 
Atlantic Ocean (S. Doc. No. 49, 83d Cong.); 
Parrotts Creek, Va. (H. Doc. No. 46, 82d 
Cong.); Peltier Creek, N. C. (H. Doc. No. 
379, Bist Cong.). 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10 


Smith Creek, Pamlico County, N. C. (H. 
Doc. No. 170, 83d Cong.); Wallace Channel, 
Pamlico Sound, N. C. (H. Doc. No. 453, 81st 
Cong.) ; St. Helena Sound to Port Royal, S. C. 
(H. Doc, No, 469, 8ist Cong.); Apalachicola 
Bay, Fla., channel across St, George Island 
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(H. Doc. No. 557, 82d Cong.); St. Joseph Bay, 
Fla. (H. Doc. No. 595, 8ist Cong.). 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11 
Apalachicola Bay, Fia., Eastpoint (H. Doc, 
No. 156, 82d Cong.); Hillsboro Harbor, Fla. 
(H. Doc. No. 567, 82d Cong.); Rice Creck, 
Putnam County, Fla. (H. Doc. No. 446, 82d 
Cong.); Dauphin Island Bay, Ala. (H. Doc. 
No. 394, 82d Cong.) . 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12 


Ohio River Basin, Great Lakes area: Little 
River at Cayuga Island, Niagara, N. Y. (H. 
Doc. No. 246, 83d Cong.); Oswego Harbor, 
N. Y. (H. Doc. No. 487, 81st Cong.); Toledo 
Harbor, Ohio (H. Doc. No. 620, Bist Cong.); 
Sheboygan Harbor, Wis. (H. Doc. No. 554, 
82d Cong.) ; Crooked and Indian Rivers, Mich. 
(H. Doc. No. 142, 82d Cong.). 

Other river and harbor projects eligible 
for hearings at a later date are as follows: 

EASTERN UNITED STATES 


Town River, Quincy, Mass. (H. Doc. No. 
108, 83d Cong.); Weymouth Fore River, Mass. 
(H. Doc. No. 555, 82d Cong.); Hudson River, 
N. Y. (H. Doc. No. 228, 83d Cong.): Savannah 
Harbor, Ga. (H. Doc. No. 110, 63d Cong.); 
Mobile Harbor, Ala. (H. Doc. No, 74, 83d 
Cong.); Atchafalaya River, Morgan City to 
Mississippi River, via Old River, La. (S. Doc. 
No. 53, 82d Cong.); Vicksburg-Yazoo area, 
Mississippi (H. Doc. No. 85, 83d Cong.); 
Mississippi River, damages at Louisiana, Mo. 
(H. Doc. No. 251, 82d Cong.); Mississippi 
River at Chester, III. (H. Doc. No. 230, 83d 
Cong.) t 

OHIO RIVER BASIN, GREAT LAKES AREA 


Green and Barren Rivers, Ky. and Tenn. (S. 
Doc. No. 82, 83d Cong.); Cumberland River, 
Ky. and Tenn. (S. Doc, No. 81, 83d Cong.); 
Holland Harbor, Mich. (H. Doc. No. 282, 83d 
Cong.). 

SOUTHWESTERN UNITED STATES 

Port Aransas-Corpus Christi Waterway, 
Tex. (H. Doc. No. 89, 83d Oong.); Sabine- 
Neches Waterway, Tex. (S. Doc. No. 80, 83d 
Cong.); Guadalupe River at Seadrift, Tex. 
(H. Doc. No. 478, 81st Cong.); Turtle Cove, 
Tex. (H. Doc. No. 654, 81st Cong.). 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST AREA AND ALASKA 


Columbia River at the mouth, Oregon and 
Washington (H. Doc. No. 249, 83d Cong.); 
Gold Beach, Oreg. (S. Doc. No. 83, 83d Cong.) ; 
Umpqua River at Schoifield, Oreg. (S. Doc. 
No. 133, 8lst Cong.); Bellingham Harbor, 
Wash. (H. Doc. No. 558, 82d Cong.); Blaine 
Harbor, Wash. (H. Doc. No. 240, 83d Cong.); 
Columbia River between Chinook and Sand 
Island, Wash. (S. Doc. No. 8, 83d Cong.); 
Everett Harbor and Snohomish River, Wash. 
(H. Doc. No. 569, 81st Cong.); Port Angeles 
Harbor, Wash. (H. Doc. No. 155, 82d Cong.); 
Quillayute River, Wash. (H. Doc. No. 579, 
81st Cong.); Shilshole Bay, Wash. (H. Doc. 
No. 536, 81st Cong.); Copper River, Alaska 
(H. Doc. No. 182, 83d Cong.) 

PACIFIC SOUTHWEST AND HAWAIT 

Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors, 
Calif. (H. Doc. No. 161, 83d Cong.) ; Honolulu 
Harbor, T. H. (H. Doc, No. 717, 8lst Cong.). 


Charlotte Observer Wins National Home- 
builders Association Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


. OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 
Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, with great pride I call atten- 
tion to the national recognition recently 
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won by a great newspaper in my own 
10th Congressional District of North 
Carolina, the Charlotte Observer. 

At the 10th annual convention in 
Chicago of the National Association of 
Homebuilders January 18, 1954, it was 
announced that the Charlotte Observer 
had been selected by a committee of 
judges as first prize winner in the asso- 
ciation’s national home week special 
section contest of 1953. One hundred 
and ten of the leading daily newspapers 
of the country competed. 

The award, a much-sought prize, was 
presented to Hayward M. “Hayti” 
Thompson, the Observer's Sunday edi- 
tor, who edited the winning special sec- 
tion of 64 pages, published September 
20, 1953: The judges were Donald W. 
Krimel, department of journalism, Uni- 
versity of Maryland; Richard R. Ben- 
nett, director of public relations, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
Washington, D. C.; and James Butler, 
Washington correspondent of Editor and 
Publisher magazine, ' 

Winning the award is even more note- 
worthy in light of the fact that only 
twice before had the Observer staff 
worked on such a special section. Its 
first effort in 1951 was only 5 pages; its 
second was 20, In 1953 with the Pa- 
rade of Homes sponsored by the Char- 
lotte Home Builders Association headed 
by Mr. George Goodyear, the Observer 
paid special attention to a group of 14 
model houses forming a little community 
around a cul-de-sac. Despite a sizeable 
hurricane that blew in during the exhi- 
bition week, a crowd of 17,000 visitors 
was attracted. 

Skillful newspaper work, like that of 
the Charlotte Observer, by focusing pub- 
lic attention on new designs, techniques, 
and equipment, are a potent stimulation 
to our national economy. The Observ- 
er's prize-winning special section pre- 
sented a profile of American industrial 
ingenuity, imagination, and enterprise, 
and in so doing excited a consumer de- 
sire for a higher standard of living. 
Thus new markets were opened, con- 
tributing to a growing, prosperous econ- 
omy. 

I am very proud that the prize news- 
Paper performance in this field was not 
only in my State of North Carolina, but 
in my own 10th Congressional District, 
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Milwaukee South Division Civic 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I wish to commend to the attention 
of the membership of this body the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted by the South 
Division Civic Association of Milwaukee, 
Wis., urging continued Federal coopera- 
tion and assistance in solving the in- 
creasing traffic problem through the 
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1 of metropolitan thorough- 
ares. 

The tremendous growth of metropoli- 
tan areas such as Milwaukee during 
recent decades has given rise to a num- 
ber of serious problems which have 
merited Federal attention. It is my 
hope that this body will continue to give 
its closé consideration to problems of 
this nature, and bear the views of the 
South Division Civic Association in mind 
when pertinent legislation will be acted 
upon by this House. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas the South Division Civic Associa- 
tion which was organized over 40 years ago, 
the oldest civic association of its kind in 
America, limited by its constitution to 1,000 
of small business, professional, and civic- 
minded citizens of the great South Side of 
the city of Milwaukee, is ever interested in 
the civic progress and betterment of the 
city of Milwaukee; and 

Whereas the real-estate property tax rate 
is approaching a figure of close to $50 per 
thousand of assessed valuation; and 

Whereas our street improvement program 
is hampered for lack of funds in ordinary 
housekeeping items, that is other than ex- 
pressways; and 

Whereas it is incumbent that the Wiscon- 
sin State Government and the National Gov- 
ernment provide State and Federal aids far 
in excess of those which have heretofore n 
provided; and 

Whereas it is necessary in order to take 
care of the growing needs of the. city of 
Milwaukee community for more adequate 
roads so as to take care of the increasing 
trafic problem: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the South Division Civic As- 
sociation, That this resolution be presented 
to the Honorable Walter J. Kohler, the Goy- 
ernor of the State of Wisconsin, with a re- 
quest that he use his good office in interest- 
ing the proper authorities of the State of 
Wisconsin to lend every ald and assistance 
in seeing that further State funds are made 
available; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Honorable ALEXANDER 
Wier and Jose R. McCarrmy, United 
States Senators from the State of Wisconsin, 
and the Honorable CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
Congressman from the Fourth Congressional 
District, and the Honorable CHARLES J. KER- 
STEN, Congressman from the Fifth Congres- 
sional District, also be requested to use their 
good offices in seeing that the proper Federal 
authorities provide additional Federal funds; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable United States Sena- 
tors ALEXANDER WILEY and Josera R. Mc- 
CarTHY, and to the Honorable Congressmen 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI of the Fourth Congres- 
sional District and CHARLES J. Kersten of 
the Fifth Congressional District, and to the 
Honorable Walter J. Kohler, Governor of the 
State of Wisconsin. 

Dated at Milwaukee, Wis., this 21st day of 
January 1954, 

Marr P. MUELLER, 
Executive Secretary, South Division 
Civic Association, 


Post-Office Rates Should Be Equitable 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a general belief that the newspaper 
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publishers are not in sympathy with the 
recommended increase of the second- 
and third-class postal rates. I was par- 
ticularly pleased to read the following 
editorial from the Redwood City (Calif.) 
Tribune of Wednesday, January 13, 1954, 
which not only represents the views of 
this paper, but I have been assured rep- 
represents the opinion of all of the 
newspaper publishers in the Ninth Cali- 
fornia District, who through their own 
trade organization passed a resolution 
requesting that all classes of mail be 
made self-supporting: 

Post-Orrice Rates SHOULD Br EQUITABLE 


In our opinion there is no excuse for a 
continued deficit operation by the United 
States Post Office Department. Assurediy 
there is no reason save that of political ex- 
pediency to raise first-class rates so long as 
the other classes of mail fail to pay their 
own costs. 

The newspaper industry in general has 
been guilty of seeking to perpetuate a sub- 
sidy in second-class mail rates. Certain 
newspaper matter is distributed free in the 
county of origin—a 100 percent subsidy. 
Other newspaper matter is mailed at a frac- 
tion of the cost of handling. The same ap- 
plies to magazines, 

Recently the post office has relaxed its ad- 
dressing regulations, and the carrier has be- 
come burdened with bales of third-class ma- 
terial with virtually no address. We cannot 
believe that this business is profitable for 
the Government. 

The position of the press of San Mateo 
County, including the Redwood City 
Tribune, is a matter of record. We believe 
that all classes of mail, including news- 
papers, magazines, and circulars, should pay 
their own costs. We resent the thought of 
Government subsidy, and we urge our Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to face up to the 
mail rate problem without fear of any po- 
litical retaliation. 

No publisher can honestly argue for lower 
taxes and at the same time Insist on deliv- 
ering his product at the taxpayer's expense. 
What savings he may imagine he realizes in 
the privilege of unrealistic mailing charges 
is more than made up in his income tax 
return. 


Postmaster General Urges All-Cargo Air 
Carriers for First-Class Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


5 OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE., Mr. Speaker, it has come 
to my attention that on January 21, 
1954, the Postmaster General of the 
United States filed with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board by amicus curiae petition 
for the reconsideration by the Board of 
an opinion and order handed down De- 
cember 21, 1953. 

This petition has to do with the flying 
of the 3-cent, or surface, mail which the 
Post Office Department began on an ex- 
perimental basis laSt September. It pre- 
sents a request that the scheduled all- 
cargo airlines be made available for use 
by the Post Office Department in this 
new type of service. The petition states 
that results on the two original seg- 
ments, New Lork-Chicago and Wash- 
ington-Chicago, have been most satis- 
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factory, and consideration is now being 
given to expanding the experiment on & 
more nearly nationwide basis. 

The certificated all-cargo airlines 
have for years been advocating a cargo 
rate for long-haul mail. Following ap- 
plication by these carriers to the CAB 
to participate in the experiment, the 
Board, according to the petition, decided 
on December 3, 1953, that it was em- 
powered by section 416 (b) of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act to grant the requested 
authority. However, in its order dated 
December 21, 1953, the request was 
denied. 

The Postmaster General now says: 

The experiments are being undertaken in 
the interest of improving the mail service; 
the objectives are to provide a basis in ac- 
tual experience for determining the extent 
of the economies and efficiencies that may 
be realized from the use of air transportation 
for surface mail and to test the practica- 
bility of such an operation. 


The petition further points out that 
the all-cargo carriers will make their 
nationwide certificated services avail- 
able to the Post Office Department at 
the rate of 18.66 cents per ton-mile or 
whatever rates may be fixed by the 
board. “In the opinion of the Depart- 
ment, such rates are fair and reasonable 
on an experimental basis,” the petition 
declares. 

The petition asserts that the granting 
of the authority requested by the all- 
cargo carriers is without question in the 
public interest and requests that it be 
done forthwith. 

I might add that this rate of 18.66 
cents a ton-mile for regular first-class 
mail is in contrast to the lowest rate 
now being paid to the passenger airlines 
for the carriage of airmail, which is 45 
cents per ton-mile. 

Appropriations of public funds is a 
matter of much concern to me, and there 
is great need for effecting economies in 
our postal service wherever costs may 
be feasibly reduced. It is especially de- 
sirable to effect these savings where at 
the same time improvements in service 
can be made. 3 

This is a matter that is of vital con- 
cern to every Member of Congress, since 
the transport of first-class mail by air 
could benefit every section of the United 
_ States. The Postmaster General is to 
be commended for initiating an experi- 
ment which he believes will result in both 
better service to the public and econo- 
mies to the post office, 

Since he is the authority who best 
can know the requirements for flying 
the first-class mail, I consider it en- 
tirely fitting and proper that the situa- 
tion be called to the attention of the 
House. 

In the event that this further request 
of the Post Office Department for in- 
clusion of the services of the all-cargo 
carriers is denied, it is my belief that 
an investigation should be undertaken 
and it is for this purpose that I am brief- 
ly at this time bringing the issue to your 
attention. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
& copy of the Postmaster General's peti- 
tion to the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
the Appendix of the Recor: 
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PETITION oF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, AMICUS 
CURIAE, FOR RECONSIDERATION OF THE BOARD 
OPINION AND ORDER oF DECEMBER 21, 1953 


Comes now Arthur E. Summerfield, Post- 
master General of the United States, amicus 
curiae, by his undersigned counsel, and re- 
spectfully petitions for reconsideration of 
the Board’s opinion and order denying ex- 
emptions adopted in the above-captioned 
proceedings on December 21, 1953, insofar as 
said opinion and order denied the applica- 
tions of air carriers certicated to engage in 
the air transportation of property only. In 
support hereof, the Postmaster General 
shows to the Board as follows: 

The Board, in opinion No, E-7937, dated 
December 3, 1953, held that the Board is em- 
powered by section 416 (b) of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, to exempt 
air carriers not holding mail certificates 
from the requirements of that act relating 
to the transportation of mail, and to fix 
rates for such services under section 406 of 
said act. However, in its opinion and order 
dated December 21, 1953, the Board denied 
the request of the certificated cargo car- 
riers for appropriate exemptions which would 
permit them to transport mail in conjunc- 
tion with the experimental services being 
operated and proposed to be operated by the 
Postmaster General for the transportation 
of first-class mail and other preferential 
mail by air, holding: 

In summary, it does not appear that there 
is any need at this time for the participa- 
tion of noncertificated-for-mall carriers in 
the movement of first-class and surface mail 
in order to insure the success of the Post 


Office experiment.” 


It would appear that the Board's remarks 
were directed to the experimental services 
now in operation between New York and 
Chicago, and Washington and Chicago. The 
results of those experiments have been very 
satisfactory. But it must be reemphasized 
that the Board’s decision. was apparently 
based only on considerations pertaining to 
the New York-Chicago and Washington-Chi- 
cago segments where the experiment is being 
operated by four mrail-certificated carriers. 
Additionally, a question has been raised as 
to the fitness of many of the applicants to 
perform the mail service. 

The applications of the certificated cargo 
carriers present an entirely different ques- 
tion. They include considerations broader 
in scope than the question merely as to 
whether additional carriers are needed in 
conjunction with the presently authorized 
experimental services to Chicago. Moreover, 
no question of fitness should exist as to these 
carriers who are already certificated by the 
Board. The Postmaster General's experi- 
ments are being undertaken in the interest 
of improving the mail service; the objectives 
are to provide a basis in actual experience for 
de 
efficiencies that may be realized from the 
use of air transportation for surface mail and 
to test the practicability of such an opera- 
tion. 

Slick Airways, Inc., The Flying Tiger Line, 
Inc., and Riddle Airlines have requested ex- 
emptions which would not only permit them 
to participate in the New York-Chicago and 
Washington-Chicago experiments at the rates 
already prescribed by the Board for the ex- 
perimental services over these segments, but 
make the remainder of their certificated serv- 
ices available to the Post Office Department 
at the rate of 18.66 cents per mail-ton mile, 
In the opinion of the Department, such rates 
are fair and reasonable on an experimental 
basis. 

The rates offered by these carriers over 
their entire system or any part thereof pre- 
sent a firm basis upon which the Department 
could proceed to determine whether the 


3 Order No. E-7985. 


the extent of the economies and 
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experiment should be expanded and whether 
they could be utilized on the grounds of 
economies and efficiencies. Such determina- 
tions for expanded experiments could, there- 
fore, include various segments comprising 
the systems of these certificated cargo car- 
riers which are being offered for the use of 
the Department. 

Of the scheduled airlines, only the certifi- 
cated cargo carriers have offered their whole 
system for experiment by the Department at 
the lowest rate now being paid for the present 
segmentary experiment. Thus, it would ap- 
pear to the Department that the public 
benefits that could flow from the requested 
grant of exemption would outweigh any 
objection. 

Subsequent to the inauguration of the ini- 
tial surface-mail-by-air experiment on the 
Chicago-Washington and New York segments, 
the Department has used to advantage siml- 
lar system-wide services offered by the vari- 
ous local service air carriers during the past 
Christmas season, pursuant to Board ap- 
proval. The Department has just filed its 
letter of January 18 supporting additional 
motions of these local service carriers to ex- 
tend their own experimental period for car- 
rying surface mail by air throughout the 
balance of 1954. 

As stated above, the experimental mail 
services performed by the mail certificated 
carriers over the New York-Chicago and 
Washington-Chicago segments have been 
completely satisfactory. However, it is the 
opinion of the Post Office Department that 
since the experimental exemption requested 
by the certificated cargo carriers will make 
their services available at the rate of 18.66 
cents per ton-mile over the remainder of 
their systems as well as the New York- 
Chicago and Washington-Chicago segments, 
their requests should be granted as being 
in the public interest at least insofar as the 
other points are involved. To this extent, 
the need exists for their services at the rate 
offered, in that they could be used to advan- 
tage in circumstances similar to those exist- 
ing in connection with the feeder lines. 

If the Board grants these requests for a 
temporary exemption, these services, too, will 
be used in those instances where in the 
judgment of the Postmaster General there 
would be improvements in the present postal 
service commensurate with the transporta- 
tion charges. These services could and will 
be used, as stated in our letter of December 
14, in those instances, emergency in nature, 
where the movement of surface mail would 
otherwise be delayed; and in other instances 
where pilot tests are deemed proper by the 
Postmaster General for additional data as 
to the advisability of expanding the present 
experiments involved in the surface-mail- 
by-air program. It is not presently contem- 
plated, however, that the Department will 
conduct experiments with these certificated 
cargo carriers on the same scale and with 
the same regularity as is presently being 
conducted with the trunkline carriers oper- 
ating on the New York-Chicago and 
Washington-Chicago experimental segments. 

The basic purpose of the exemptions re- 
quested by the certificated cargo carriers is 
not to meet any presently established need 
because, in fact, the Postmaster General by 
his present experiments is only attempting 
to determine whether a need in fact does 
exist for such service, considering the econo- 
mies and efficiencies so involved. Rather, 
the purpose of the requested exemptions is 
to offer the services of these types of certifi- 
cated cargo carriers to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral so that he may obtain data, both of a 
financial and operating nature, on such oper- 
ations to be conducted as an adjunct to the 
present conventional airmail service. 

Therefore, the experimental exemption re- 
quested should be granted in the public in- 
terest and the Board should find that the 
enforcement of the mail-certificate provi- 
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sions of the act, in view of the experimental 
nature of the services being offered and the 
Uncertainties as to the type of operations 
that may ultimately prove feasible, would be 
&n undue burden on these certificated cargo 
Carriers at this time by reason of the unusual 
circumstances affecting these operations. 
Reasons similar to these were adopted by the 
Board in a most recent order granting tem- 
Porary exemption to National Airlines to 
conduct experimental helicopter operations. 
National Airlines, Inc., docket No. 6406, 
Order E-8034, adopted January 14, 1954. 

Wherefore the Postmaster General, amicus 
Curiae, respectfully requests 

(1) That the Board reconsider and set 
Aside its opinion and order (order No. 7935) 
dated December 21, 1953, insofar as said opin- 
jon and order relate to alr carriers certifi- 
Cated to engage in the alr transportation of 
Property only. 

(2) That the Board adopt an appropriate 
exemption order exempting the certificated 
Cargo carriers from the provisions of title IV 
of the act, to the extent that such provisions 
would otherwise prevent such carriers from 
engaging in the transportation of first-class 
and other preferential mail in such experi- 
Mental operations as the Postmaster General 
may desire to utilize their services, between 
all points on the respective routes of such 
Carriers. 

(3) That If the Board finds that the sery- 
ices of the applicants are not needed in con- 
Junction with the New York, Washington, 
and Chicago experimental segments, that the 
exemption be granted at least for the re- 
Mainder of their systems at the requested 
rate of 18.66 cents per ton-mile, and for a 
Period of time coextensive with the present 
trunk-line experiment. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Louis J. Dorie, 
Acting Solicitor, Post Ofice Depart- 
ment. F 
Juran T. CROMELIN, 
Attorney, Office of the Solicitor, Post 
Office Department. 


CERTIFICATE OF SERVICE 


I hereby certify that I have this day served 
& copy of the foregoing petition upon all 
Parties of record in this proceeding by matl- 
ing a copy thereof, in a franked envelope and 
Properly addressed, to each such party or 
their attorney. 

JOLIAN T. CroMEtin, 
Attorney, Office of the Solicitor, Post 
Office Department. 
WasHIncTon, D. C., January 21, 1954. 


Ohio Gets Hurt 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial written by Mr. James F. 
Jackson, of the Akron Beacon Journal, is 
most timely: 

[From the Akron Beacon Journal of January 
25, 1954] 
Onto Gets HURT 

"It's not so much the original cost—it’s 
the upkeep.” 

This observation frequently has been made 
concerning the financial burden involved in 
acquiring and maintaining everything from 
automobiles to wives. 

Similarly, truckera might say concerning 
the axle-mile tax: “It's not so much the 
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tax here in Ohlo: it's the taxes being 
piled on by other States.” 

No prospect of relief came from the meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the na- 
tional governors’ conference in Atlanta on 
Saturday. 

On the contrary, the public utilities com- 
missioners of 10 Southern States voted 
unanimously to cancel motor truck tax 
reciprocity with Ohio. The governors recog- 
nized the problem as a tough one and decided 
to summon all the 48 State executives to a 
special session late in the spring to wrestle 
with it, 

Meanwhile, it became clearer that the crux 
of the problem lies in the wide variations 
between the States (1) in the amount and 
manner in which they tax trucks and (2) in 
their interstate reciprocity practices. 

There’s nothing wrong with the theory 
that carriers should be taxed for the use of 
the public roads and that the tax should vary 
in accordance with the size of the vehicles 
and the miles traveled in the State. 

Carrying that theory on, it ought to be 
equitable for Ohio to tax trucks which come 
from other States and for other States simi- 
larly to tax Ohio-licensed trucks for travel 
on their roads. In other words, pay as you 
go, wherever you go. 

But the practice differs from theory, to 
the dismay of Ohio truckers, in these ways: 

1. Other States have other schedules of 
taxes for trucks. Some are on an annual 
basis, others are based on mileage at varying 
rates. Formerly they were waived for 
Ohiolans. Applied now in retaliation to 
Ohio's tax on trucks from their States, these 
taxes in many cases work out to be much 
higher on a mileage basis than the amount 
charged here. 

2. Competitors based in other States are 
continuing to enjoy reciprocity in their oper- 
ations almost everywhere except in Ohio. 
While they pay the new tax in Ohio, they 
are in a far better position than Ohio 
truckers who must pay in Ohio as well as in 
many other States. 

Plainly an intolerable competitive situa- 
tion has developed for trucking firms based 
in Ohio. 

Its urgency is emphasized by the fact that 
only 2 months remain before the March 31 
deadline for obtaining vehicle licenses. If no 
relief ts in sight by early March, it is en- 
tirely possible that some of the firms may 
license some or all of their trucks in other 
States. That potential loss to Ohlo must be 
considered in relation to the potential gain 
from rigid enforcement of the axle-mile tax. 

The conflicts between the various State 
laws and regulations suggest that the even- 
tual answer to a national problem may lie in 
Washington. 

With that thought in mind, Representa- 
tive WIl Lian H. AYRES, of Akron, has intro- 
duced a resolution calling for an early in- 
vestigation by the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of trucking taxes and the 
breakdown in reciprocity. 

Far from pretending to know the answers, 
Ayres thinks that public hearings might 
bring all the facts together and thus point 
the way to a solution. 

This would be a worthwhile project for 
Congress to undertake, in our opinion. 

Trucking is an interstate business which 
contributes greatly to the national economy 
and to national defense, but its operations 
are being hampered by the disparity of regu- 
lations imposed by the 48 States. These con- 
flicts are not just in the field of taxes but 
in many operating rules, such as weight 
limits. 

But Congress isn’t known for its speed. 

It has many other pressing problems to 
consider. There are many political and con- 
stitutional ramifications to the question of 
whether it can adopt more laws concerning 
truck operations or even persuade the States 
toward greater uniformity, 
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Meanwhile, Ohio has precipitated a col- 
lapse of interstate reciprocity on truck 
taxes. The prospects are that Ohioans are 
going to be hurt worse than anyone else by 
this collapse. 

Gov. Frank J. Lausche and the reciprocity 
board will be neglecting their duties if they 
simply let nature take its course, 


Dr. José Sans6n-Teran: Nicaraguan 
Jurist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THURMOND CHATHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I would like to 
bring to the attention of the distin- 
guished Members of the United States 
Congress the important contribution to 
the cause of inter-American friendship 
that has been made by one of the most 
gifted scholars in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. I refer to my friend, Dr. José 
Sanson-Teran, counselor of the Embassy 
of Nicaragua, Washington, D. C. This 
gentleman, who has also given his coun- 
try brilliant representation in the United 
Nations, wrote a splendid book entitled 
“Inter-Americanism on the March,” 
published by the University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. An interesting appraisal 
of this useful volume was written by 
another friend of mine, Dr. Joseph F. 
Thorning, associate editor of World Af- 
fairs. This comment, which was highly 
favorable to the work of Dr. Sansén- 
Terán, was the feature editorial in a re- 
cent number of World Affairs, official 
organ of the oldest peace organization 
in the United States, the American Peace 
Society. founded by the Quakers in 1828. 
This leading article is called the Progress 
of Inter-American Friendship. 

Under permission granted, I insert the 
article in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tue PROGRESS or INTER-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 

The core of the inter-American system is 
law. It should not be confused with any 
unilateral declaration of policy such as the 
Monroe Doctrine. Indeed, the Hemisphere's 
juridical backbone was constructed at the 
Seventh Pan American Conference of Mon- 
tevideo (1933) which gave a decent burial 
to “Interventionism,” the alleged right of 
one nation to interfere in the domestic affairs 
of another. At Buenos Aires in 1936, repre- 
sentatives of the American Republics rec- 
ognized the importance of creating ma- 
chinery which would anticipate trouble and 
provide the means of peaceful settlement. 
For the first time in the history of inter- 
American gatherings a number of agrée- 
ments were signed by the heads of all the 
21 delegations. 

Another forward step was taken at Lima In 
1938. The declaration of Buenos Alres was 
impiemented by the establishment of a pro- 
cedure which would bring together the For- 
eign Ministers of the American Republics 
for consultation in case of danger to the 
peace. As an eminent Director of the 
American Peace Society, Dr. Charles G. Fen- 
wick, has written, the Lima resolution “con- 
tinentalized,” or “universalized" the kernel 
of the Monroe Doctrine. It legalized the 
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equality of position which is essential to 
each nation. After 1938, it was understood 
as a principle of law that the American Re- 
publics would present a common front when 
face to face with aggression. 

Once the peace had been broken in Europe, 
the American foreign ministers at Panama, 
Havana, Rio de Janiero, and Chapultepec 
took decisions that modified traditional at- 
titudes of neutrality in the light of possible 
war in the Western Hemisphere. Collective 
security for America was made a reality at 
the Petropolis conference. It was significant 
that the Secretary General of the United 
Nations was present for this gathering. It 
was clear that the American Republics, al- 
though determined to consolidate and to 
perfect their regional organization, wanted 
to fulfill their peaceful mission within the 
framework of the world group. 

All these measures were the foundation 
stones for the Magna Carta of America, the 
charter of the Organization of American 
States set up in Bogota in 1948. Despite the 
tragic events which attended the month of 
April in the Colombian capital, the statesmen 
of America stood their ground and agreed 
upon a constitution, The Pan American 
Union became the seat of the secretariat- 
general of the Organization of American 
States. The skeleton of inter-American 
amity acquired not only flesh and blood, but 
also a complete set of organs, social and eco- 
nomic, juridical, and cultural. 

Was this not the realization of the dream 
of the great liberator, Simon Bolivar? This 
question is answered in the affirmative by a 
brilliant. youthful Nicaraguan diplomat- 
scholar, Dr. José Sansén-Teran, who is now 
serving as a member of his country’s dele- 
gation to the United Nations and as first 
secretary of the Nicaraguan Embassy in 
Washington. It is his view that special at- 
tention must now be given to a Marshal plan 
for America. Health, education, industry, 
and farming require a strong economic basis. 
Technical assistance, although helpful, op- 
erates slowly. The conditions attached to 
loans by the Export-Import Bank, naturally 
enough, are dictated by orthodox business 
principles. For a large-scale development of 
inter-American resources a broader outlook 
is needed. All this and much more that is 
valuable and stimulating is suggested in 
Inter-Americanism on the March (the Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass.), by Dr. 
Sansoh-Terin, His conclusion is “in the 
mission of progress God ls the spiritual guide 
of this hemisphere.” 


Honorary Fellow of the Historical 
and Geographic Institute of Brazil. 
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Party Responsibility Essential to Ike’s 


Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr, Speaker, party re- 
sponsibility to the people is basic in the’ 
American political system. That re- 
sponsibility can be met only if those in 
Policymaking positions are themselves 
accountable to the party in power. 

Realization of these basic principles is 
essential to the success of the present 
administration. Difficulties are being 
experienced, and will be experienced, un- 
til this fact is recognized. 
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An editorial in the January 30 issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post states this 
principle with force and clarity. Under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the editorial entitled “Why Can't 
the GOP Have a Team of Its Own?”: 

Whenever the Eisenhower administration 
makes a move to replace some Fair Deal hold- 
over in the Federal bureaucracy with an ap- 
pointee more in harmony with the new ad- 
ministration’s policies, a howl goes up to the 
general effect that the Republicans are re- 
verting to the spoils system and destroying 
our nonpartisan civil service. 

The truth is, of course, that many hun- 
dreds of policymaking officials, upon whose 
judgment and reports the department heads 
must rely, are still in the same offices which 
they occupied under Roosevelt and Truman. 
As Raymond Moley reported in a recent 
newspaper column, many of these holdovers 
regard the new administration as “more or 
less temporary interlopers,”" In the State 
Department, according to U. S. News & World 
Report, holdovers from the Acheson regime 
“write the staff papers, including the papers 
that go to the White House. They screen 
Dulles’ visitors, decide who shall see him.“ 
After more than a year in office the Eisen- 
hower administration has been able to ap- 
point only a handful of new officials. The 
holdovers have even taken to the courts their 
right to continue to make policy in a hostile 
administration. They lost the first round 
recently, but this seems likely to be a pro- 
tracted legal battle. 

This kind of thing didn't happen when 
either Roosevelt or Truman was in office, 
They brought in the men they wanted to 
carry out thelr policies and paid scant heed 
to any protest that might have come from 
veterans of the Hoover regime. The Tru- 
man-Acheson administration got the policy- 
making civil servants it wanted and man- 
aged to get rid of obstruetionists.“ If you 
didn't see eye to eye with the department 
head, out you went. 

Actually this Is as it should be, because no 
head of a department or an administration 
can function without loyal subordinates, 
As President Eisenhower has pointed out, 
there is no question of a vendetta against 
Federal employees who enjoy legitimate 
civil-service protection. The point at issue 
is the right of policymaking officials to go 
on making policies which are supposed to 
have been abandoned, 

The Federal-court decision giving the ad- 
ministration the right to remove such ob- 
structionists ought to break the log jam. 
‘The cases already decided may go up to the 
Supreme Court. However, without attempt- 
ing to anticipate the highest judicial opinion 
on this point, it is surely safe to predict that 
no court would expect a President to main- 
tain in responsible office individuals who are 
committed to the frustration of his program 
and the discrediting of him and his party. 


Resolution of California Cattlemen’s 
Association Commending Secretary 
Benson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
are those in our land who have endeav- 
ored to impress upon the people that the 
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farmers and the cattlemen are opposed 
to the administration's farm program. 
It is a pleasure to insert in the RECORD 
a resolution adopted by the California 
Cattlemen's Association at their 37th 
annual convention, held at Santa Cruz, 
Calif., on December 4 and 5, 1953: 

Wherens Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. 
Benson has refused to be intimidated by 
special groups; and 

Whereas Secretary Benson has been pub- 
licly criticized and in many instances blamed 
for the present critical agricultural situa- 
tion: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Callfornia Cattlemen's 
Association commend Secretary Benson for 
his sturdy stand against the political forces 
of socialism that would eventuklly be the 
ruination of United States agriculture and 
the principles of freemen, and for his real- 
istic approach to the complex farm problems, 


Is America Secretly Appeasing Soviet 
Russia? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW. JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
append hereto an article appearing in 
the newspapers of the Nation on Janu- 
ary 7, 1954, wherein David Lawrence, 
famous and highly regarded Washing- 
ton newspaperman and columnist, 
directly states that for 5 months the 
United States has been appeasing Com- 
munist Russia and withholding that 
fact from the American people. The 
article speaks for itself and, coming 
from such a reputable source, ought to 
provoke thought, if not positive action, 
on the part of the American people and 
their Representatives. 

The article follows: 

For 5 months now the United States has 
been appeasing Communist Russia without 
letting the American people know the facts. 
The Soviet Government has known that s 
gradual relaxation in shipment of strategic 
articles for use behind the Iron Curtain has 
been going on—but the people of this coun- 
try have been kept in the dark. 

Secret diplomacy usually arises because 
of a fear that to tell the people the truth 
will bring restraints on the policy adopted. 
In this case, there is no evidence that the 
United States ever got anything in return 
for the valuable concession made to the 
Communists. 

For the last few months America publicly 
has been in the position of begging the Com- 
munists, in vain, to set a time and date for a 
peace conference to settle the Korean prob- 
lem. Several hundred American boys have 
been held as priconers, despite the terms of 
the armistice providing for their return. 
Yet tmportant concessions have been made 
which allow Russia to build up her arma- 
ment for world war III. 

The official facts now indicate that Brit- 
ish diplomacy has won one of its biggest 
triumphs. This correspondent wrote on De- 
cember 25 calling attention to a British Gov- 
ernment public statement that the embarro 
on trade with the Communists on strategic 
articles was being relaxed, In that dispatch, 
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the British were accused of defying the 
United States Congress. But apologies are 
due, for it turns out that the London gov- 
ernment had the secret approval of the 
United States Government, permitting her 
to engage in the enlarged trade in strategic 
items with Red China and Communist 
Russia. 
KEPT SILENCE 

The new policy, it now is officially con- 
ceded by the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration here, began to go into effect by de- 
Brees 5 months ago. It ts disclosed also that 
there have been continuous conferences 
with congressional staff members on it and 
that there were varying reactions from cer- 
tain Members of Congress. Whoever these 
Members were, they did not see fit to en- 
lighten the American people, though, of 
course, Moscow and Peiping knew all the 
time the items of trade that were being 
Sanctioned. 

Under the new policy, for instance, rubber 
has been taken off the strategic list. In both 
World War I and World War II rubber was 
50 considered. Evidently it doesn't matter 
to the Eisenhower administration if rubber 
is exported for the trucks that carry am- 
Munition to kill American boys in Korea or 
in countries where the Communists may re- 
sume their aggression. Evidently rubber for 
the tires of the MIGS and the bombers that 
constitute the Communist air force is not 
to be considered strategic any more, just be- 
Cause there's money to be made in it among 
the British colonial possessions, 


SECRET DECISION 


The official information is given out here 
that all this relaxation of trade in strategic 
articles Is due to a decision by the National 
Security Council and that the action was 
taken last summer. This group, headed by 
the President, conducts its sessions in great 
Secrecy—supposedly to keep the enemy from 
knowing what Is going on. Evidently the 
Purpose here also was to keep the American 
people and the entire Congress from knowing 
that the spirit, if not the letter, of its laws 
tor bidding trade in strategic commodities 
with aggressors was being flagrantly violated. 
It is a distressing chapter in American his- 
tory, and it is not likely that all Members of 
Congress will accept without vigorous pro- 
test the announcement of what appears to 
be a new surrender to the Communists on 
the eve of the four-power conference. 
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Independence of the Federal Reserve 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the Members of Congress and the coun- 
try generally would be much interested 
in the following remarks of Allan Sproul, 
President of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, made to the New York State 

Association on January 25, 1954. 
These are facts given by a man respected 
throughout the country for his knowl- 
€dge of our banking system: 

INDEPENDENCE OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 

SYSTEM 


I hope that you will not hold me too close- 
ly to the assigned topic of my talk this eye- 
ning. I intend to weave in and out around 
it, but I am not going to try to give you an 

and philosophical dissertation on 
the independence of central banks. Even if 
Such a task were not beyond my powers of 
exposition it would probably be beyond your 
Powers of endurance. 

The subject is continuously interesting to 
Central bankers, however, and it may be that 
by relating it to banking discussions and 
Credit policy in recent years and months I 
Can make it of some interest to you. It is 
important, I think, that neither frozen atti- 
tudes of mind concerning the past independ- 
ence of central banks, nor misconceptions of 
the present situation of the Federal Reserve 
System, be allowed to jeopardize a position 
Which, even though it be confirmed from 
time to time. is never free from attack. The 
Possibility that there might be a money 
Power able and willing to flout the economic 
Policies of elected Government, or exposed 
to the coercion of spectal private interests, 
disturbs many men and attracts demagogic 
assault. 

When your president asked me to speak 
tonight I told him that I thought the bank- 
ers of New York State, and of the Second 
Federal Reserve District, have a special call 
upon my time and energies. This could be 
Seized upon by those who hold that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System is banker dominated 
and banker oriented in its attitudes and ac- 
tions, but it carries no such implication. 
Our relations with you are close, to be sure, 
but this is necessary both as a matter of law 
and as an aid to the proper functioning of 
dur money economy. In the performance 
ot our primary duty of relating the supply of 
money to the needs of agriculture, com- 
Merce, and industry, and of our secondary 
duties, such as supplying coin and currency, 
collecting checks, and supervising member 
banks, we necessarily work with and through 
the private banking system. 

Our objective in both areas, however, is 
to meet a public need. In the first instance 
it is to provide, to the fullest extent per- 
mitted by actions of Government and the 
private economy, over which we do not have 
Control, a money supply which has reason- 
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ebly stable purchasing power and which will 
contribute to the steady growth of the econ- 
omy. In the second instance, it is to pro- 
mote the improvement of our banking facili- 
ties for the benefit of every citizen, whether 
or not he ever borrows from a bank or makes 
or withdraws a deposit. 

One line of criticism of the Federal Re- 
serve System, which, during the past year, 
has made ominous forays into the public 
prints, is that the Federal Reserve banks 
perform all sorts of free services for the 
commercial banks of the country, while 
charging the Federal Government for many 
services performed for it. We are accused 
of favoring private institutions as against 
the Government and of using funds, which 
otherwise would revert to the Government, 
to consummate this favoritism. As a con- 
sequence, it is sometimes suggested that the 
Federal Reserve System be brought within 
the budget-making orbit of the Congress, 
and be subjected to the general-accounting 
procedures of the Government, presumably 
so that these twin evils may be curbed or 
eliminated. 

It is a narrow and myopic view, I think, 
to look upon the services we perform for 
our member banks as subsidies to the bank- 
ing business. If there are such subsidies, as 
distinguished from services that we can and 
should perform at no cost or low cost, as 
part of our job of providing efficient mon- 
etary arrangements for the Nation, they 
should be eliminated, But the real and 
overriding purpose of these services, when 
wisely conceived and economically per- 
formed, is the provision of that better bank- 
ing system, which the original Federal Re- 
serve Act envisaged, and which is a neces- 
sary part of the proper functioning of our 
economy. Banking in this country is a 
highly regulated public utility. Individual 
banks are operated for the profit of their 
stockholders, but the banking system as a 
whole operates for the benefit of the com- 
munity. And it is the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem which, nationally and Im collaboration 
with the Comptroller of the Currency and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
draws all of these private units together, 
and with them and through them tries to see 
to it that the public is provided with effi- 
cient and effective banking facilities in the 
form and at the place where these facilities, 
will be most useful. The expenses which 
we absorb in pursuit of this objective are 
not subsidies to the private banking sys- 
tem. ‘They represent a service to everyone 
im the country who depends on the proper 
functioning of our monetary system. And 
that means everyone. 

Reasonable men and friendly critics are 
somewhat attracted, nevertheless, by the 
idea that these expenditures of the Federal 
Reserve banks should be brought under the 
budgetary control of the Congress, and the 
subsequent review of the General Account- 
ing Office. If there were real abuses to be 
corrected, this might be one solution, albeit. 
one which would introduce the unfortunate 
but probably inescapable element of rigidity 
of “big government” and bureaucracy into 
operations which, both on behalf of the 
Government, as its fiscal agent, and on be- 
half of the public, through the member 
banks, require a high degree of flexibility in 
the allocation and uses of funds. For my- 
self, I do not believe there exists any pos- 
sibility of abuse which cannot be detected 


and eliminated under present procedures, or 
improvements in those procedures. The 
facts as to the earnings and expenses of 
the Federal Reserve banks are readily avail- 
able. The efficiency of operations of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks is open to the daily ob- 
servation of all who have dealings with them. 
Their operations are under the immediate 
scrutiny of boards of directors performing a 
public service but, in most cases, used to 
the compulsions of operating a private busi- 
ness for profit. And the bands are subject to 
the check and audit of the Board of Goy- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System at 
Washington. There is no lack of control of 
the financial affairs of the Federal Reserve 
banks. 

On the question of the services which, as 
fiscal agents, the Federal Reserve banks per- 
form for the Government, and for some 
of which a charge is made, I am inclined to 
believe that both the public and the Con- 
gress would look with a jaundiced eye on a 
broad extension of the free list. The net 
cost to the Government, in any case, is a 
small one, since the charges made for fiscal 
agency operations prevent erosion of the net 
earnings of the Federal Reserve banks, ap- 
proximately 90 percent of which are now 
paid to the Treasury. And there are dangers 
as well as costs to be considered. The first 
danger here is that extravagant Government 
departments and bureaus, or economy- 
minded agencies, depending on which way 
the wind is blowing, would find this a con- 
venient way to improve their own budgetary 
position, and to escape some of the controls 
of the congressional appropriation proced- 
ure. There must be literally hundreds of 
financial housekeeping jobs, I suppose, 
which Government departments might seek 
to have performed free of charge by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, as fiscal agents of the 
Government, if the doors were opened to this 
sort of thing. The final danger would then 
be that the Federal Reserve banks would 
become swamped with these incidental, me- 
chanical functions to the detriment of the 
performance of their primary duties as 
central banks, 

It is no help in the resolution of questions 
such as these, of course, to find that there are 
many bankers who still think that the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks are making money out of 
member bank reserves and who do not realize 
that, on the contrary, the Reserve banks have 
for a long time been creating reserves to pro- 
vide the basis for present-day deposit bank- 
ing. Theze bankers are inclined to argue 
that the Federal Reserve banks are 
large profits out of the use of the reserves 
deposited with them by their member banks, 
and that these earnings should be used to 
provide more free services for the member 
banks, instead of being paid over, in large 
part, to the Federal Government. Such ar- 
gument not only gives support to those who 
see in this matter only a question of division 
of spoils between private banking institu- 
tions and the Government, it also indicates 
a tenacious missunderstanding of how our 
reserve deposit banking system really works, 
The reserves paid into the Reserve 
banks by their member banks were not, of 
course, earning assets and did not become 
such by this shift from one vault to another. 
And over the years these reserves have long 
since been submerged under a thick layer of 
reserves created by the Federal Reserve 
banks, using the powers granted to them by 
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the Congress. The reserves which you paid 
into the Reserve banks could be put back 
into your own vaults, and they would be 
there just as inert as they now lie in the 
vaults or, better, on the books of the Re- 
serve banks. The reserves which we created, 
primarily by buying Government securities 
during the war, now find a reflection in the 
substantial earnings which we report each 
year. And similarly created reserves will be 
a similar source of earnings for the Federal 
Reserve banks if the reserve base needs of a 
growing banking system in a growing econ- 
omy continue to be met in this way. We do 
not live on the reserves which you once 
placed with us. 

This has nothing to do, of course, with the 
level of reserves which different classes of 
banks are required to keep with the Federal 
Reserve banks. If the percentage amount of 
your required reserves is increased, there will 
be, in effect, a transfer of earning assets from 
the member banks to the Reserve banks. 
And if the percentage amount of your re- 
quired reserves is reduced, there would be a 
reverse movement of such earning assets. 
Perhaps this has helped to confuse ‘the pic- 
ture. The way to get at this situation, how- 
ever, ls not to demand [ree services from the 
Federal Reserve banks, but to examine the 
history and effect of present reserve require- 
ments, to see if some more up-to-date and 
more equitable method of fixing reserve re- 
quirements cannot be devised. The Federal 
Reserve System has made studies of this 
problem, and it is one which will have to be 
solved at some time if our fractional reserve 
banking system is to keep in step with 
changing conditions. But so far the interest 
which the banking community has shown in 
the problem has been small, sporadic, and 
perhaps, too much tinged with the particular 
interests of particular groups of banks. 

Well, you now have a right to ask, what 
has all this got to do with the independence 
of the Federal Reserve System? Only this: 
If the charge can be made to stick that the 
Federal Reserye banks now serve primarily 
the selfish and pecuniary interests of the 
private banks, the Independence of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System will be in danger. 
Whether the attack be a frontal one, involy- 
ing so-called nationalization of the Federal 
Reserve banks, or whether it be an encircling 
movement putting the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in with sprawling Government depart- 
ments, subject to stereotyped governmental 
budget and accounting procedures, the in- 
dependence and the regional character of 
the Federal Reserve System—and, I believe, 
its effectiveness—will be undermined. It 
ean happen here, particularly if bankers 
themselves do not take the trouble to 
broaden public understanding of the basic 
principles and the organizational advantages 
of the central banking system which have 
evolved in this country. 

In defending what we have, however, and 
fm trying to improve it as we go along, we 
may be in danger at the hands of friends as 
well as critics. Here I have in mind some 
of the fiction which, it seems to me, ls get- 
ting mixed up with the facts about our ex- 
periences during the war and postwar period, 
and some of the loose language which is 
being used to describe our recent adapta- 
tions of flexible credit policy. 

I shall refer to the earlier perlod only 
briefly. It is becoming part of the legend 
that during the war, and during the post- 
War years until March 1951, the Federal Re- 
serve System was the supine servant of the 
Treasury. The demands of capsule treat- 
ment of a difficult period in credit policy 
and debt management seem to make for 
such easy generalization. So far as the war 
penoa EETA E raink it is closer to 

say e Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve System reached an agree- 
ment, with some compromises along the way, 
as to war financing and credit policy. It is 
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quite true that we lost our independence, 
but we lost it to the inexorable demands of 
war. It was not meekly handed over to the 
Treasury in abdication of our responsi- 
bilities. 

The long postwar delay in dismantling 
war-financing policies is less defensible, 
Our problem was to recapture from the com- 
mercial banks of the country, and other 
holders of Government securities, the initi- 
ative with respect to the creation of reserve 
credit, and to restore the ability of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to vary the availability 
and the price of such credit to meet chang- 
ing economic conditions. The problem was 
complicated by the fact that the Treasury 
faced, during these years, an unprecedented 
job of funding and refunding an enormous 
mass of public debt, and by the fact that 
large segments of that debt had not yet 
settled into firm hands. The bases for 
strong differences of opinion existed even 
though we and the Treasury’ professed the 
same ultimate objectives. The result of our 
debates was a policy so cautious, so hesitant, 
so distrustful of general credit measures, 
that credit policy lost much of its effective- 
ness. It is worth remembering, though, 
that during much of the early postwar pe- 
riod the Treasury was drawing in cash sur- 
pluses which were used, to a significant ex- 
tent, to reduce bank reserves, and thus to 
offset much of whatever harm was done by 
our release of reserves in support of Govern- 
ment security prices. 

Here again, however, there was no meek 
surrender of independence; this time it was 
a running fight all the way. And we did 
accomplish something as early as 1947 with 
the unfreezing of short-term interest rates, 
which enabled us to offset with one hand, by 
sales of short-term Government securities, 
what we were doing with the other, in sup- 
port of the long-term market. But despite 
such qualifications, those who hold that we 
should have acted sooner than we did to 
restore our freedom of action probably ex- 
press the majority opinion. But to impute 
our fallure to a lack of courage, in defense 
of our independence, is like sitting in the 
bleachers and demanding more courage of 
some young men who are having all they can 
can do to stay in the game. 

‘There is one prime fact to be remembered, 
also. A more independent, more effective 
monetary policy could not have prevented 
the postwar inflation; at best it could only 
have slowed it down. The big damage had 
already been done. The money supply of 
the country had been increased from $26 
billion to $102 billion during the war, with- 
out any similar increase in civilian goods 
and services, The inflationary effects of this 
war-born development were suppressed but 
not eliminated by direct controls. They were 
bound to break out, unless we were ready 
and able to embark on a drastic program of 
deflation which would have resultcd in a 
decline in production, a decline in employ- 
ment, a decline in income, and a decline in 
consumption. I did not then and I do not 
now believe that this would have been the 
right prescription for the troubled postwar 
world, when so much depended on this coun- 
try’s economic strength. A credit policy so 
drastic as to erase the inflationary effects of 
war financing was not the answer. We had 
to grow up to the wartime expansion of the 
money supply through an increase in pro- 
duction and prices, moderated by increases 
in productivity. Perhaps we could have pre- 
vented some of the increase of $10 or $11 bil- 
lion in the money supply which took place 
in 1946 and 1947, but the money and credit 
requirements of a massive readjustment 
from a war economy to a primarily civilian 
economy would have made even this doubt- 
ful. 

When our economy had pretty well grown 
up to the new monetary magnitudes de- 
creed by war and when, after the mild re- 
cession of 1949, the outbreak of hostilities 
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in Korea set off a new spiral of inflation, we 
did act promptly and vigorously. This in- 
volved us, in August 1950, in a public knock- 
down and dragout fight with the Treasury, 
which we had been trying to avoid for so 
long, in what we conceived to be the national 
interest. The independence we then as- 
serted was broadened and affirmed in the 
accord of March 1951, with growing support 
of banking and public opinion. 

That support has been evident ever since, 
and has found expression in the findings of 
two congressional committees charged with 
looking into our actions and status. What 
we have to guard against now is renewed 
erosion of our independence, 

To illustrate this danger, I might quote 
from a weekly magazine of enormous cir- 
culation. In a recent issue it published 3 
picture of the Council of Economic Advisers 
with the caption President's Prophets“ and 
then indulged in some prophecy of its own 
about the antidepression planning of the 
present administration. One section of this 
statement said that the tight money policy, 
which has already been liberalized, would 
quickly be switched to fast expansion of 
credit by decreasing Federal Reserve mar- 
gins, resuming the price-pegging of Gov- 
ernment bonds, and stimulating installment 
buying. The implication was that this re- 
markable hodgepodge !s part of the admin=- 
istration’s antidepression planning, and that 
the Federal Reserve System ls in the admin- 
istration’s pocket so far as the implemen- 
tation of such a program is concerned. 

Or take another example from a banking 
Magazine published in London. “The at- 
tempt of the Republicans to go back to 
Coolidge and ‘sound money’ has failed be- 
fore it started. At the first whiff of defia- 
tion Mr. Randolph Burgess and Mr. Hum- 
phrey, the big battalions of the dear money 
and ‘putting value into the dollar’ school, 
broke and fled, leaving the rearguard action 
to the hastily organized open-market oper- 
ations of the Federal Reserve.” Here we 
are tied in with the monetary ideas of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, and charged with being used 
as expendables by the present administra- 
tion, when all the time we thought we were 
acting on our own nonpolitical initiative 
to accommodate credit policy to the needs 
of a changing economic situation. 

An erudite domestic critic puts it more 
subtly. He says we have again become subor- 
dinated to the Treasury by a process of 
intellectual osmosis. It all seems to add 
up to the charge that the independence we 
achieved in 1951 was given up again in 
1953. 

Now what exactly have we done during 
the past year? I shall leave out the way 
we have done it, which has caused some 
intramural debate, and confine my discus- 
sion to broad policies and broad objectives. 
The story cannot be definitive, of course, 
because to a certain extent we have been 
pioneering, and we shall need later judg- 
ments properly to assess the resulta. If 
we had only to work by the book, we should 
not have had to cope with, first, Inflation- 
ary excesses and then with deflationary dan- 
gers, while the Treasury was almost con- 
tinuously a borrower or prospective borrower 
of new money to meet cash deficits. 

My outline, then, will be just a broad 
sketch of policies as they appegred at the 
time. In January 1953, there was consider- 
able general or nonstatistical evidence of 
some revival of boom psychology in business, 
supported to some extent by the statistics of 
November and December 1952. On the other 
hand, in the critical area of prices there was 
little confirmation and some denial of the 
emergence of inflationary forces. We were 
concerned, however, about consumer spend- 
ing increasing faster than consumer income, 
the increasing investment in inventories, and 
the possible cosequences of the prospective 
removal of remaining price and wage con- 
trols. The situation was characterized as 
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precarious balance at high levels. In such 
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cireumstances a continued policy of mild to allow that borrowing to press hard on 


restraint of credit expansion seemed indi- 
cated. In keeping with such a policy and 
consistent with previous open market opera- 
tions, the discount rate was increased in 
January from 1% to 2 percent, and gains in 
banking reserves, resulting largely from the 
return flow of currency from hand to hand 
use, were offset or slightly more than offset 
by reductions in our holdings of Government 
securities. As an indication of the mildness 
of this holding action, the member banks 
gained about $1,200 million in reserve funds 
from January 1, 1953, to mid-March, through 
the return flow of currency and a decline in 
required reserves, and lost a little over $1,300 
million through gold and foreign account 
transactions and a reduction in the Gov- 
ernment security holdings of’ the Federal 
Reserve banks. 

As we came into the spring season, how- 
ever, the need for alertness to signs of pos- 
sible declines in economic activity increased, 
highlighted by the decline in farm prices 
and farm income and the then unpredictable 
economic consequences of the cessation of 
fighting in Korea. At the same time, the 
pressure of an unusually sustained private 
demand for bank credit was augmented by the 
emergence of Treasury needs for new money, 
some of which would have to come from 
the banks. These cumulating pressures, op- 
erating against a policy of mild restraint on 
the of the Federal Reserve System, con- 
verted that policy into one of more severe 
restraint than the economic situation seemed 
to justify. The risk of giving a final fillip 
to unwholesome inflationary developments, 
of creating a bubble on top of a boom, had 
receded. 

Taking ce of this situation the 
Federal Reserve banks began buying Govern- 
ment securities in the open market during 
the week ending May 13 and, before the 
month was out, a total of $157 million of 

bills had been purchased. In addi- 
tion the amount of reserve credit in the 
market was increased by $125 million through 
repurchase agreements made with nonbank 
dealers in Government securities. A net in- 
crease of $282 million in reserve funds avail- 
able to the market is no small chunk. It 
might have been considered as a significant 
sign of a change in policy and of a prospec- 
tive easing of credit availability. But mar- 
kets are creatures of expectations as well as 
events, and the money market and capital 
market had become disturbed and jittery, in 
the face of what they thought would be 
normal increases in private demands for 
funds during the second half of the year, 
accompanied by Treasury demands which 
seemed to grow in size with each new esti- 
mate. There was no immediate reaction to 
our relaxation of credit restraint during May. 
We were up against the fact that, at best, 
central banking is an art, not an exact 
science, that there are lags of unpredictable 
duration between action and reaction, and 
that our problems are still quite largely prob- 
lems of human behavior. 

The. market had to be shaken out of the 
view that credit would not be readily avail- 
able during the second half of the year, if 
we were not to run the risk of giving defla- 
tionary influences a hard shove into the fore- 
ground, by reason of faulty market assump- 
tions concerning future credit policy. The 
action the system then teok was precipitated 
in timing and form—but not in substance 
by the needs of the Treasury. Our open 
market operations were stepped up in June, 
and lower bank reserves were announced to 
take effect early in July. The cynic or the 
skeptic can say that this reduction in re- 
serve requirements coincided too neatly, in 
timing and amount, with the reserve needs 
of the banks, as related to Treasury borrow- 
ing, to pass muster as an act of credit policy. 
The alternative, however, in the face of the 


bank reserves and on private financing, at a 
time when the economy was no longer 
balanced between inflation and stability, but 
between stability and deflation. It seemed 
to me then, and it seems to me now, that it 
would have been economically unjustified to 
run the risk of tipping the balance toward 
defiation. 

From early July until early September, we 
followed pretty much a hands-off policy 
while the economy moved sidewise at high 
levels and with stability in the broader price 
indices. We had become convinced, how- 
ever, that it was safe to make our errors 
on the side of credit ease and, during Sep- 
tember, we began to anticipate the expected 
increase in demand for credit during the last 
quarter of the year. The fact that private 
demands for credit did net come up to sea- 
sonal expectations made it look as if we had 
overshot the mark by our purchase of $359 
million of Government securities during 
September and the first week of October, and 
this exposed us agam to the charge that we 
had become creatures of the Treasury's 
needs, I have no hesitancy in saying, how- 
ever, that our policies were dictated primar- 
ily by economic factors, other than the 
Treasury's debt-management problems, and 
that whatever mistakes we made were not 
dictated mistakes. 

It is an unfortunate faet that our esti- 
mates of what may happen to bank reserves 
from day to day and even from week to week, 
as a result of ordinary market factors, are 
not too accurate. Over a longer period they 
come out pretty well, but the intervening 
swings may be wide. If we were going to 
give the business community and the money 
market a lead as to credit policy during 
the last quarter of the year, when it seemed 
necessary that there be no question of the 
continued availability of reserve funds, we 
had to run the risk of overshooting our im- 
mediate objective in order to achieve the 
longer-term result. 

When the demand for reserve funds again 
began to catch up with the supply at the 
end of Octeber we resumed open market 
purchases of Government securities and car- 
ried on through the year-end. And, as the 
special demands of the year-end began to 
impinge on the central money markets, while 
the reserve position of the rest of the coun- 
try remained easy, we gave special relief to 
the money market by reducing from 2 to 194 
percent the rate applying to repurchase 
agreements with nonbank dealers in Goy- 
ernment securities. In this way the deal- 
ers were enabled to supply a temporary home 
for short-term Treasury securities which cor- 
porations and others wished to convert into 
cash in conection with year-end adjustments, 
and the banks were provided with additional 
reserves with which to meet seasonal de- 
mands. 

There, in brief, is the story. We have been 
trying to do what it is possible for monetary 
management to do in helping to maintain 
a high level of production and employment 
without encouraging inflation or deflation. 
In the process we have moved from a policy 
of mild restraint, when the business situa- 
tion still had some aspects of a boom, 
through a brief period when market expecta- 
tions induced more vigorous restraint than 
we had contemplated, to a icy of increas- 
ing ease, as signs of a and gradual 
downturn in the economy became more and 
more evident. At no time since last June 
has there been any real concern about the 
ready availability of reserve funds needed to 
support the credit requirements of the 
economy. 

On the record, therefore, and without 
claiming too much credit for what has hap- 
pened, because monetary policy, at best, is 
only one part of the picture, E would say 
we have been reasonably successful. Up to 
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the end of 1953 adjustments which were tak- 
ing place in the economy proceeded grad- 
ually, without setting off a chain reaction of 
downward movements. If this continues, 
present policies plus the normal forces of 
growth in our economy, which are very 
strong, should be sufficient to reverse the 
movement before tt has gone too far, too 
fast. If a cumulative decline should appear 
to be getting under way—if this second tran- 
sition from war“ to “peace” should show 
signs of economic breakdown—it would be 
necessary to try to check the movement with 
more positive measures. 

I now submit that the record of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System during the past year has 
been the record of an independent central 
banking system, performing its functions 
within the framework of the American po- 
litical system, and in the light of the eco- 
nomic conditions with which it was con- 
fronted. It is less than accurate, and less 
than fair, to try to shove it back into a 
niche at the Treasury. To be sure our poli- 
cies have been consistent with the overall 
economic policies of the Government, and 
have coordinated well with the debt manage- 
ment policies of the Treasury. That is what 
you would expect when reasonable men have 
the same objectives and are working from 
the same set of facts in f ulating their 
policies and programs. We do not seek to 
use our independence to oppose Government, 
merely for the sake of showing our inde- 
pendence. That would be intolerable and 
impossible. As I have said before, our inde- 
pendence is within the Government of the 
day; we cannot be independent of the Goy- 
ernment. But neither can we afford to be— 
even be suspected of beilng—independent 
within the Government when it is of one 
complexion, and subservient when it is of 
another. If that should happen, our inde- 
pendence would be a sham, and would be 
destroyed with the next turn of the political 
wheel of fortune, 

That is why I have taken your time and 
tried your patience with this review of our 
policies during the past year. It is impor- 
tant that they be understood, if we are not 
to begin to slip again into a situation which, 
eventually, would bring the independence 
of the Federal Reserve System into jeopardy. 


The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a copy of an excellent speech delivered 
in Washington on ‘Tuesday evening, 
January 26, by Dr. Clarence E. Manion, 
former dean of law at the University of 
Notre Dame. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It is impossible to appreciate the necessity 
for the Bricker amendment without a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the scope and 
purpose of the American constitutional sys- 
tem as a whole. Constitutional government 
in the United States is rooted in the self- 
evident truths of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. There, with the first breath of 
the new life of the Republic, it is stated 
that government is man’s agent for the pro- 
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tection of God's unalienable gifts of life and 
liberty. For the first time in human history, 
government was thus logically and categor- 
ically reduced from its traditional role of 
tyrannical mastery to the simple service and 
deliberate will of human nature. This un- 
precedented transition is the very essence of 
the American Revolution, 

The Founding Fathers knew that govern- 
ment would not surrender its historic pre- 
eminence without a sustained struggle. All 
of man's vigilance and all of man's strength 
would be needed to hold government in its 
subordinated position of servitude. George 
Washington summed up their problem in a 
sentence: “Government,” he said, “like fire, 
is a dangerous servant and a fearful master.” 
To prevent a renewal of the fearful tyran- 
‘nical mastery of government, the Founding 
Fathers tied it down with the strong chains, 
checks, balances, and divisions of the Ameri- 
can constitutional system. They not only 


limitations. This is what Woodrow Wilson 
meant more than 100 years later when he 
said that “The history of liberty is the his- 

of the limitation of governmental 
That history of liberty is as short 
brief history of the United States. 
has lived in this country because 
here government and every officer, depart- 


ven. The Constitution of the United States 
was the crowning climax of this determina- 
tion to use the dangerous fire of government 
effectively but only while it is contained and 
held firmly in irénclad legal restraints. 
Thus, the Constitution was written to make 
sure that no officer of government could roam 
unrestrained over the rights of the American 
people. It was written precisely to guaran- 
tee that Americans would be governed by 
laws rather than by men. “In questions of 
power,” warned Thomas Jefferson, “let no 
more be said of confidence in man, but bind 
him down from mischief by the chains of 
the Constitution.” Perhaps the strongest 
and most significant links in those consti- 
tutional chains are the 9th and 10th articles 
of the Federal Bill of Rights in which per- 
sonal rights and State rights are under- 
scored in these words: 

Article 9: “The enumeration in the con- 
stitution of certain rights shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people”; and 

Article 10: “The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution 
are reserved to the States, respectively, or to 
the people.” 

Now in the 178th year of our liberty and 
Independence we are apparently come “full 
circle"—we discover that there is a handy 
loose link in these binding constitutional 
chains: a convenient escape hatch in this 
strong wall of constitutional restraint. 

Let Mr. John Foster Dulles tell us about it 
in his own words spoken at Louisville, Ky., 
in April of 1952. Says Mr. Dulles: 

“The treat: 


across the rights given to the-people by their 
constitutional Bill of Rights" -0 7 


by court 


were contracts between the United States and 
foreign nations to regulate our foreign af- 
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fairs. But we are now told by an official 
State Department document (State Depart- 
ment Publication 3972—Foreign Affairs Pol- 
icy Series 26, 1950) that there is no longer 
any real difference between domestic and 
foreign affairs. It is in this new denomina- 
tion of internationalism that treaties are now 
made. More than 100 of these new-fashioned 
treaties drawn in the International Labor 
Organization at Geneva are now pending be- 
fore or are on their way to the United States 
Senate for ratification. 

More ominous that this is the scheduled 
international revision of the United Nations 
Charter in 1955. In the famous steel seizure 
case three Supreme Court Justices were of 
the opinion that the U. N. Charter and the 
North Atiantic Pact, as they are now written, 
justified the Presidential seizure of the steel 
mills, the Constitution to the contrary not- 
withstanding. What will the U. N. Charter 
not justify, after it has been appropriately 
strengthened next year? 

Do you want treaties, or their often secret 
counterparts, Executive agreements like 
Yalta or Potsdam—to take powers from the 
Congress and give them to the President?— 
to take powers from the States and give them 
to the Federal Government or to some inter- 
mational body? Do you want treatics to 
cut across the rights guaranteed to the peo- 
ple by the constitutional Bill of Rights? 

If you are determined that treaties shall 
not do these things, then you must support 
the Bricker constitutional amendment which 
puts treaties under all provisions of the Con- 
stitution where treaties belong rather than 
on top of and superior to the Constitution 
where treaties now are. 

What is the Bricker amendment? ‘You 
have heard’ many preposterous statements 
about it. Let us read it for a change: 

“SECTION 1. A provision of a treaty which 
conflicts with this Constitution shall not 
be of any force or effect.” 

Is anybody against that? No real Ameri- 
can wants a treaty or an executive agree- 
ment to set aside all or any part of the Con- 
stitution. This section of the Bricker 
amendment would seem to be taken by com- 
mon consent. 

“Sec.2, A treaty shall become effective 
as internal law in the United States only 
through legislation which would be valid in 
the absence of tresty.” 

Let us put a period after the word “lez- 
islation” for a moment. The first sentence 
would then read: 

“A treaty shall become effective as inter- 
nal law in the United States only through 
legislation.“ This hypothecated sentence 
merely puts us on a par with other nations 
of the world with whom we customarily 
make treaties. As international obligations 
for external, international purposes, that is, 
all treaties with all nations are effective 
upon the nations which ratify them imme- 
diately upon ratification, with the certain 
exception of Mexico and the possible excep- 
tion of France. However, the United States 
is now the only country in the world in 
which a treaty is self-executing, that is, im- 
mediately effective as domestic internal law 
without subsequent legislation. For in- 
stance, why should a treaty between the 
United States and Canada become efec- 
tive immediately and automatically as the 
domestic internal law of the United States 
when it is inoperative and ineffective as the 
domestic internal law of Canada until leg- 
islation concerning it is passed by the do- 
minion legislature and, H provinces are af- 
fected, by the provincial legislatures of Can- 
ada? If we thus put a period after the word 
“legislation,” this opening language of sec- 
tion 2 merely equalizes our treaty procedure 
with that of the other nations of the world. 
Now, let us read section 2 straight through 
as it is written: “A treaty shall become ef- 
fective as internal law in the United States 
only t legislation which would be 
valid in the absence of treaty.” 
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much-discussed “which” clause. What does 
it do? It merely prevents the treaty from 
giving Congress or the State legislature pow- 
ers which are denied to them in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The Which“ 
clause prevents a treaty from taking pow- 
ers from the State and giving them to Con- 
gress or in some international body, such 
as the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, for instance, or the International La- 
bor Organization in Geneva. The “which” 
clause does not require treaties to be rati- 
fied by all of the 43 States, as the oppo- 
nents of the amendment have falsely said 
that it does, As the Constitution is now 
written, each of the 48 States has reserved 
control of local domestic affairs such as mar- 
riage, divorce, property ownership, and 
public education, The Bricker amendment 
would not change this basic reseryation of 
State jurisdiction under the 10th amend- 
ment. But the Bricker amendment would 
prevent the destruction of this basic State 
jurisdiction or its transfer to Congress or 
to some international body by a treaty or 
Executive agreement. 

Neither the “which” clause nor any section 
of the Bricker amendment would hamper the 
President in his constitutional authority to 
conduct foreign affairs. It would frustrate 
foreign nations in their attempt to regulate 
our American domestic internal affairs such 
as our trials by jury. our free press, our free 
speech, the free practice of our religion, our 
free State-controlled public and private 
schools, and our private, unsocialized owner- 
ship of property. It would prevent the 
barter of our traditional Bill of Rights which 
are really bills of prohibition against Gov- 
ernment, in exchange for some international 
covenant modeled after the Russian Soviet 
Constitution. 

The “which” clause would not make it nec- 
essary for any State to ratify any treaty. 
States do not ratify treaties under any cir- 
cumstances now or under the Bricker amend- 
ment. The “which” clause would preserve 
the presently prevailing method of ratifica- 
tion by the Senate of international agree- 
ments governing our foreign relations. It 
would prevent the Constitution from being 
changed or amended by a treaty so as to 
deprive the State legislatures or Congress of 
their respective constitutionally established 
legislative powers to regulate the domestic, 
internal affairs of this country. 

Section 8 of the Bricker amendment reads: 
“Congress shall have the power to regulate 
all executive and other agreements with any 
foreign power or international organization. 
All such agreements shall be subject to the 
3 imposed on treaties by this ar- 

cle.“ 

I am confident that Congress has that 
power now, although many lawyers are skep- 
tical about it. If the courts should ulti- 
mately agree with these skeptics, the result 
would be a complete carte blanche of un- 
limited, untouchable governing power, not 
for treaties ratified by the Senate, but for 
the secret agreements made at some future 
Yalta or Potsdam conference. 

Personally, I am confident that the present 
administration will never avail itself of this 
treaty loophole to barter away the consti- 
tutional rights of the States or the constitu- 
tional rights of American citizens. But the 
Bricker amendment is not being written as a 
protection against the present administra- 
tion. The Bill of Rights was not written as 
a defense against the administration of 
George Washington, but it has been used to 
protect the rights of American citizens in 
thousands of cases since that time. 

In years to come when less conscientious 
administrators, perhaps, are in charge of the 
Government at Washington, thousands of 
American citizens will likewise rejoice at the 
protections afforded to them by this proposed 
bill of rights against treaties, because a bill 
of rights against treaties is what the Bricker 
amendment actually is. 
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Finally, here are some things that the 
Bricker amendment would not do. It would 
not affect the wide war powers of Congress 
or impair its right to fully regulate foreign 
and interstate commerce in all things in- 
cluding such items as atomic energy mate- 
Tlals and narcotics, It would not disturb 
the President's custody of our foreign rela- 
tions or his broad powers as Commander in 
Chief of our Armed Forces at home and 
abroad. The Bricker amendment would not 
have prevented the Berlin airlift, the oecu- 
pation of Japan and Germany, or the Korean 
truce. 

But the Bricker amendment will prevent 
treaties and executive agreements from vio- 
lating your God-given, constitutionally pro- 
tected rights. It will prevent treaties and 
executive agreements from absconding with 
the rights and powers reserved to the States 
of the Union under the 10th amendment, 
Last, but not least, it would safeguard the 
Sovereignty of the United States from subtle 
and surreptitious larceny by the rabid ad- 
vocates of world government. In this re- 
Spect the Bricker amendment is a renewed 
declaration of American freedom and Amer- 
ican independence. It deserves your active 
support. 


The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
Ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp two ex- 
cellent editorials printed in the New 
York Times. 


The first editorial, entitled “Defending 
the Constitution,” was published on 
January 20, 1954. It points out that 
those of us who are opposing the so- 
called Bricker amendment are the ones 
who are trying to save the Constitution, 
and the proponents are trying to make 
far-reaching changes in our Constitu- 
tion which would make a return to the 
days of the Article of Confederation. 

In the second editorial, entitled “The 
Bricker Amendment,” published on 
January 21, 1954, the various sections of 
the Bricker amendment are discussed 
and analyzed, and forceful arguments 
are given showing why the amendment 
would be destructive of the treatymak- 
ing power of the United States Govern- 
ment. 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of January 20, 
1954] 


DEFENDING THE CONSTITUTION 


In an effort to head off the assault on the 
Constitution led by Senator Bricker and his 
allies, administration forces are formulating 
& substitute amendment to clarify the 
treatymaking power. All attempts to reach 
a compromise with Mr. Bricker have failed; 
but the hope is that the relatively Innoc- 
uous plan now put forward will siphon off 
enough of Mr. Bricker’s reported strength 
to save the Senate and the country from 
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the disastrous consequences of his own reyo- 
Tutionary proposal. 

The substitute amendment would involve 
a mere change in the wording of the Con- 
stitution to make clear what should already 
be clear: that treaties have no greater stand- 
ing than laws of Congress and that both 
are subordinate to the Constitution. Sena- 
torial reaffirmation of this principle may 
make some Senators happy; but the Con- 
stitution of the United States is so funda- 
mental a document that we think it highly 
unwise to tamper with it unless a genuine 
and desirable change in its meaning is to 
be brought about. We therefore do not ap- 
prove of an amendment that actually adds 
nothing of substance, but is conceived only 
for the purpose of defiecting another amend- 
ment, no matter how harmful the latter 
may be. This is like fighting fire with 
smoke; and it probably would be just about 
as effective. 

Mr. Bricker has, in fact, stated that this 
latest try at compromise is entirely unac- 
ceptable, just as the previous ones have been. 
In so stating, he proves again what the pro- 
ponents of the Bricker amendment really 
want, If they were simply concerned that 
future treaties might override the Consti- 
tution or might be considered more weighty 
than subsequent Federal law, they would 
have agreed upon a clarification of the lan- 
guage of the Constitution to remove any pos- 
sible lingering shadow of doubt on this score. 
But obviously it is not mere protection of the 
Constitution that they seek. It is a basic 
change in the Constitution, a shift in the 
balance of powers between Executive and 
Legislature in order to favor the Legislature. 

They go even further. Their mistrust of 
the Executive and of themselves as legisla- 
tors is so great that in one crucial provi- 
sion they would actually deprive the Fed- 
eral Government of the effective power to 
make certain kinds of treaties that it has 
made with impunity for more than 160 years, 
and that every other sovereign government 
makes as a matter of course. They would 
leave a vacuum of authority that, literally, 
could only be filled by individual action of 
the 48 States, which in the field of foreign 
relations, is a practical impossibility. 

Let no one believe that what Mr. Bricker 
and his friends of the dominant group of 
the American Bar Association are trying 
to do is to save the Constitution. They are 
trying to make the most far-reaching changes 
in the Constitution in the area of foreign 
policy, changes so far reaching that they 
cannot be accepted by the President or, we 
hope, by the American people. They rep- 
resent a return to the days of the Articles 
of Confederation, when the fragmentation of 
sovereign power made our forefathers so 
helpless in the conduct of their own Gov- 
ernment that they were forced to create a 
Constitution that has served us well. 

Much is made of the fact that the names 
of 60 living Senators are attached to the 
Bricker resolution. We refuse to believe that 
all of these Senators understood what they 
were signing or will persist in the fatuous 
course laid out for them by Mr. Bricker. 
Does Senator Ives, of New York, really in- 
tend in this way to cut down the Presi- 
dential authority to conduct foreign rela- 
tions? Does Senator Durr, of Pennsylvania, 
or Senator HENDRICKSON, of New Jersey? Is 
Senator SALTONSTALL, of Massachusetts, so 
unaware of his country’s history that he 
will follow Mr. Bricker to the end? Or 
Senator SMITH of Maine, or Armen of Ver- 
mont? ‘These are all in the group of en- 
lightened Republicans who surely understand 
what is being attempted and whose entire 
record should lead them to oppose it. 

They still have time to support the Presi- 
dent and the Constitution of the United 
States, 
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[From the New York Times of January 
21, 1954] 


THE Bricker AMENDMENT 


The Bricker amendment raises the most 

important constitutional issue to be debated 
tn this country in recent years, and it is im- 
perative that Americans understand its im- 
plications. Although the debate, even before 
it has officially reached the floor of the Sen- 
ate, has already been shrouded in legal com- 
plexities, the substance is not difficult to 
grasp. 
The Bricker amendment proposes to make 
a fundamental change in the Constitution of 
the United States in respect to the conduct 
of foreign policy. This is no mere clarifica- 
tion of the Constitution. It is, rather, a 
twofold shift in powers from President to 
the National Legislature and from the Na- 
tional Legislature to the individual States, 
It involves, furthermore, the creation of a 
never-never land in which it would be vir- 
tually impossible to conduct any foreign re- 
lations at all by the simple device of divest- 
ing the Federal Government of authority 
which the States acting individually or in 
concert could not practicably exercise. This 
is not saving the country from the potential 
wickedness of some future President or from 
the indifference and incompetence of a fu- 
ture Senate; it is the subversion of the Fed- 
eral Union as we know it and a return to the 
conditions that made creation of the Fed- 
eral Union an absolute necessity in the first 
place. 

What is the Bricker amendment? As it 
has been reported by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee it is a very brief document the 
meat of which is contained in the following 
three sections: 

"SECTION 1. A provision of a treaty which 
conflicts with this Constitution shall not be 
of any force or effect. 

“Sec. 2. A treaty shall become effective as 
internal law in the United States only 
through legislation which would be yalid in 
the absence of treaty. 

“Sec. 3. Congress shall have power to regu- 
late all executive and other agreements with 
any foreign power or international organiza- 
tion. All such agreements shall be subject 
to the limitations imposed on treaties by 
this article.” 

What do these three paragraphs really 
mean? In future editorials we propose to 
discuss each of them singly. Suffice it to say 
here that section 1 restates existing consti- 
tutional law and is therefore unnecessary, 
It is more than unnecessary; it is dangerous, 
because one does not trifle with the Consti- 
tution without reason, and it might be 
stretched through misinterpretation to un- 
pose new limits in the treatymaking power 
beyond the present intent of the Constitu- 
tion. Though no treaty or executive agree- 
ment has yet been declared invalid, the Su- 
preme Court has repeatedly held that treaties 
cannot override the Constitution, 

Section 2 betrays mistrust of two-thirds 
of the Senate, for it requires a treaty to be 
repassed by both Houses of Congress to be- 
come effective as internal law. This again is 
an unnecessary as well as a fruitlessly cume 
bersome procedure, because Congress can al- 
ways enact legislation nullifying the internal 
effect of any treaty, But the real boobytrap 
in section 2 is the famous “which” clause. 
These 9 words mean that in many fa- 
miliar areas of treatymaking, the Federal 
Government would be helpless; for such 
treaties to be effective throughout the Union 
each of the 48 States would have to concur. 
‘This is reversion to the Articles of Confeder- 
ation with a vengeance, 

In asserting the power of Congress over 
executive agreements section 3 opens the way 
to untold complications in the normal proc- 
ess of Presidential conduct of day-to-day 
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foreign policy. This section would seriously 
interfere with the President’s constitutional 
power as Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces. At best it represents a gross trans- 
fer of necessary executive authority to the 
Legislature, thus throwing the careful equi- 
librium of the Constitution completely out of 
balance. 

Some Senators who made the mistake of 
permitting their names to be attached to the 
Bricker amendment are now having second 
thoughts. As the full impact of this consti- 
tutional revolution dawns upon them we are 
confident that many more will change their 
minds, There is no need to compromise with 
Mr. Backs; his proposal should be soundly 
defeated. 


The Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. UPTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. UPTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Budget,” published in the 
Manchester Union Leader of January 
25, 1954. This editorial reflects the 
widespread desire of the people of New 
Hampshire for a balanced budget. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue Bouncer 


Americans who expected a radical read- 
Justment of Federal Government finances 
by the Eisenhower administration will not 
get much encouragement from the Presi- 
dent's budget. 

The budget proposes a $5,300,000,000 cut In 
Government spending but it still leaves a 
$3 billion deficit. Four billion of the cut 
comes out of national defense. It would seem 
that some more effective trimming might be 
done elsewhere. National defense ought to 
be as important as housing, public works, 
and other Government expenditures. 

The new defense program is not making 
military men happy. They feel that national 
Gefense Is being seriously weakened. Mean- 
while, foreign ald has been Increased. It 
would seem that after pouring out our 
money for so many years to help other coun- 
tries, economic aid at least could be left 
out. And while some military ald may be 
necessary with our allies, there is no reason 
now why they should not begin to stand‘on 
their own feet. 

The President repeats his request for an in- 
crease in the national debt limit of 8275 
billion. The Government, he says, can't do 
business in a straitjacket. Well, a $275 
billion debt limit isn’t much of a stralt- 
jacket. Nowhere, however, in the budget is 
there any hint of reducing instead of further 

the present vast debt. 

The budget clamps down on further tax 
euts. Henceforth they must be justified by 
a reduction in expenditures. The tax relief 
that took place on January 1—when a 10 per- 
cent reduction in personal income rates and 
the expiration of the excess-profits tax went 
into effect—is all that will be recognized. 
Reductions scheduled for April 1 in corpora- 
tion income taxes and excise levies are to be 
postponed. Whether Congress will make any 
changes in this program remains to be seen. 

People might accept a slow whittling 
the Government deficit, if there were 2 
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ances that the job will soon be finished. But 
there are no such assurances. Spending 
remains where it was, except for a cut in 
military defense—the one spot where in the 
face of present international dangers it is not 
justified. And if a decline in business causes 
a further decline in tncome, which is not at 
all impossible, the deficit will begin to climb 
again. 

The whole picture isn't too encouraging. 
Congress has a most difficult problem on 
hand weighing this budget carefully, and it 
is hoped that it will not shirk its duty but 
meet it with caution and judgment. 


Investigations Initiated by Senator 
Williams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “WILLIAMS Probes 
Lack Malice,” written by Holmes Alex- 
ander. I do not know in what news- 
paper the article was published. There 
is no identification of it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe GALAHAD ToUCH—WILLIAMS’ PROBES 

Lack MALICE 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

Senator JoHN Wurms, of Delaware, 
would never boast with Sir Galahad that 
“my strength is as the strength of 10, be- 
cause my heart is pure“ - but that's about 
the size of it just the same. 

Wrams is approximately 10 times better 
than any other investigator in the Senate 
because he has no malice, no partisan ax 
to grind, no illusions to lose about homo 
Republicanus being any more honest than 
homo Democratus. 

THREE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-EIGHT IN SCANDALS 


First thing Wu us did this session was 
submit to the Senate a list of 388 persons 
involved in Treasury Department scandals, 
January 1, 1951, to November 17, 1953. Out 
of this total there were 214 indictments 
and 101 convictions. The remainder of the 
388 were removed from their posts or other- 
wise rebuked for their offenses, 

Wriurams is almost singly responsible for 
shooting down this mixed bag of bribe- 
takers, embezzlers, cheaters, perjurers, and 
refusers to testify. As the dates indicate, 
most of the culprits did their dirty work 
under Democratic rule. But Wmurtams did 
not call attention either to his own partici- 
pation in the criminal detection nor to the 
political affiliation of the quarry. That isn't 
the way he operates. 

He operates on the political theory that 
sin is inevitable, but that the greater sin is 
to relax and enjoy it. Thus the guilt which 
he imputes to the Fair Deal was not that it 
had its share of crooks and Communists, 
but that so little was done to expose and 
punish them. He says concerning his ex- 
posures of the Truman regime: 

“Before making anything public, I told the 

Department about the crookedness 
there. But I couldn't make the officials see 
that there was anything wrong.” 
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MESS STILL ISSUE 


The Senator went on talking about the 
mess and said he didn’t see any good reason 
why the GOP shouldn't keep on discussing 
it through 1954-56. Reminded that the 
Democrats were still running against Hoover 
by bringing up the 1932 depression, Williams 
Said he didn’t blame the Democrats. And 
he didn’t blame them for bringing up Teapot 
Dome, either. Such things shouldn't be 
forgotten. In fact, they were unforgettable. 
It's partly the function of two-party politics 
to keep such sore memories alive. 

But, he added, it is morally wrong to 
assign general wickedness to any particular 
race, religion, nation, or political group. 
There must be other crooks in Federal de- 
partments, human nature being what it is. 
But he wasn't going to say so until he had 
the names and documentary proof. He 
thought the Senate floor was not unlike the 
public press in one respect. 

“You and I can ruin a man by attacking 
his reputation. There is a moral obligation 
to be right before making any such attacks. 
It’s a moral obligation that goes past the 
question of congressional immunity or any 
fear of libel.” 

Well, then, did he think that congressional 
investigations had been overdone and the 
privilege of congressional immunity abused? 

When you've asked this question of a hun- 
dred legislators, you come to expect a 
standard set of answers. Yes, Is one answer, 
and there ought to be a law to protect wit- 
nesses and curb ruthless investigators. No, 
is the other answer, and it is neither desira- 
ble nor constitutionally possible to abridge 
the congressional right of investigation and 
information. 

But Senator WII AAS, while defending 
the principle of congressional immunity, 
sald something that went beyond these 
standard replies. He sald he thought it 
wrong to judge other men's motives. Spe- 
cifically, he said that people who publicly 
doubted Senator Joe McCarruy's sincerity 
were committing the crime they called Mc- 
Carthyism. Weren't they attacking Jox’s 
character? Judging his thoughts? Treat- 
ing an accusation as a conviction? Resort- 
ing to smear tactics without documentary 
evidence? 

For himself, sald Wrmrrams, he had taken 
no part In the get-McCarthy hunt by some 
of the Republican leaders. He assumed that 
McCarry was doing what he thought was 
right, and should, therefore, keep right on 
pos a until the Wisconsin voters called 

off, : 


Our Big Cities Are Becoming Bankrupt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, we gen- 
erally speak of the high cost of govern- 
ment at the Federal level. All of us know 
that the cost of government at both the 
State level and the local level is also 
increasing. This matter should receive 
the very careful attention of all of us. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rro- 
ORD A very timely editorial entitled “Our 
Big Cities Are Becoming Bankrupt.” 
The editorial appeared in the Washing- 
ton (Pa.) Observer. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ovr Bic Crrizrs Ane BECOMING BANKRUPT 

Big cities of the Nation are becoming bank- 
Tupt and are asking other political subdivi- 
gions to help pay the bill. 

In an attempt to avoid imposing a wage 
tax politicians anxious to escape the odium 
Of having imposed a wage tax upon citizens 
in Pittsburgh, have suggested that Allegheny 
County and the State accept financial re- 
®ponsibility for some services. 

Allegheny County commissioners have 
taken such a plan under consideration. 

The plan is silly any way it is viewed. It 
is a game of passing the buck.” 

The taxes must be paid, but some of the 
Politicians want to saddle the cost upon 
People outside Pittsburgh. . 

Such a proposition is manifestly unfair. 

New York for years has been saddling part 
Of its costs on the State. 

It has not materialized in Pennsylvania to 
& great degree, because the State government 
has been handled more sensibly, despite ex- 
Pressions to the contrary. 

The sales tax in Pennsylvania was imposed, 
it is true. Costs have advanced and the 
most pronounced of these costs are those of 
education. The health services are mount- 
ing, too, including institutions and their 
Upkeep. ö 

Costs in cities have increased, too. 

There is something terrifically wrong when 
à city as prosperdus as Pittsburgh cannot 
make ends meet. x 

It is true that some of the services pro- 
vided by Pittsburgh, and other cities, are 
used by outsiders, but hardly to the degree 
that they should be asked to pay a major 
bortion of the expenses of that city. 

Many Washington County people work in 
Pittsburgh, but those who do not should not 
‘be used to help shoulder the burden. 

The people are to blame to a great degree. 
The political leaders, for popularity’s sake, 
Promise anything and everything. Most peo- 
ple realize that they will have to pay the bill, 
Probably doubled and trebled, but still they 
Vote for the “easy dollar.” 

People have been lulled into a dangerous 
pathy. They know that mounting taxes 
affect them, but they refuse to do anything 
about it—to demand that their government 
be handled sensibly. 

A government debt is the people's debt. 
That debt must be paid by present and 
future generations. 

The present generations are creating a 
drab future for those who came after them 
in contrast to the rich heritage left us by our 
forefathers by reason of their industry, 
thrift, and honesty. 


Amendment to Title II of the Social 
Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUGH Q. ALEXANDER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorn a statement rel- 
ative to a bill I introduced in the House 
today to amend title II of the Social Se- 
curity Act to increase the amount which 
an individual may earn without suffer- 
ing deductions from benefits payable 
thereunder, and to provide that in the 
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computation of such deductions wages 
shall be placed on an annual basis. 

The Social Security Act now provides 
that insurance benefits payable under 
title II shall be withheld if the recipient 
of such payments is earning outside in- 
come in excess of a certain amount; 
however the manner in which the de- 
ductions are made is not the same un- 
der present law if the outside earnings 
constitute wages as it is if the outside 
earnings come from self-employment. 
If the outside earnings are wages the 
entire benefit payable for any month is 
withheld if the outside wages exceed $75 
for the month. On the other hand if 
the outside earnings come from. self- 
employment no deductions are made at 
all until the end of the year and even 
then only if the total earnings from self- 
employment in that year exceed $900— 
$75 times 12 months. The bill I am in- 
troducing, in addition to increasing the 
amount which an individual may earn 
without suffering this deduction from 
$75 to $100; places outside income from 
Wages on exactly the same annual basis 
as in the case of outside earnings from 
self-employment under the present law. 
That is to say under my bill no deduc- 
tions for social-security benefits will be 
made until the end of the year on ac- 
count of outside earnings, whether those 
earnings come from wages or self-em- 
ployment and at the end of the year the 
deductions made will be only in the total 
amount by which the outside earnings 
exceed $1,200—$100 times 12 months, 
The most important practical effect of 
this change is that it will be the annual 
rate rather than the monthly outside 
earnings, for wages as well as for self- 
employment earnings, which determines 
whether there will be a deduction and if 
so the amount of the deduction; indi- 
viduals who receive social security bene- 
fits and in addition perform seasonal la- 
bor will not lose their benefits unless 
their earnings for that labor are so great 
that their average monthly earnings for 
the entire year exceed $100, and then 
only to the amount of their earnings in 
that year in excess of $1,200. Under 
present law they would probably lose 
their entire benefit while seasonably em- 
ployed. 

One of my main purposes in intro- 
ducing the bill is to permit working peo- 
ple to earn a larger amount of money 
and still draw social-security payments 
in keeping with increased living costs. 


Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am including a 
weekly column from the Public Affairs 
Institute, of Washington, D. C., entitled 
“Counting the Unemployed.” 
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I hope the Members will read this be- 
cause it is significant and shows the 
Federal Government does not know how 
many are unemployed, and the only way 
to find out is by adding up what one can 
gather from the industrial areas 
throughout the country. It is estimated 
now, that it will run pretty close to three 
millions. 

In this connection I have some figures 
on my own county of Westmoreland, Pa. 
This is one of the important industrial 
areas of Pennsylvania, and one of the 
great coal-producing centers of the 
United States. The figures I have ob- 
tained from the Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Employment Security, and I might say 
they are largely estimates, show nearly 
9,000 industrial workers filing for un- 
employment compensation as of January 
15. Of these, 1,000 are in mining, 1,100 
in construction, over 4,000 in primary 
metals and metal fabricating, and over a 
thousand in stone, clay, and glass. Also 
700 rubber workers were filing for un- 
employment compensation, with smaller 
numbers in other trades or industries. 

Unfortunately we are informed that 
there is no prospect for reemploying per- 
haps half of these people; certainly not 
before mid-March, and then only if 
there is an up-turn in business, This 
is a very serious situation. 

Following is the report from the Pub- 
lic Affairs Institute: 

COUNTING THE UNEMPLOYED 

How high is unemployment? The answer 
to this question depends on how you count— 
and how you look at the unemployment 
problem, f 

Under the Employment Act of 1946 the 
Federal Government is responsible for pro- 
moting maximum employment. It is re- 
quired to mobilize all its resources to pro- 
mote conditions which afford “useful em- 
ployment opportunities for those able, will 
ing and seeking to work.” 

The act clearly requires a continuing pro- 
motion of maximum employment oppor- 
tunities. This is not being done today, 
Instead, we wait until unemployment actual- 
ly mounts—as registered by the inadequate 
unemployment gage of the Census Bureau— 
before we do anything to correct the under- 
lying conditions which cause it, 

Differences in these two employment poli- 
cies can be clearly seen. The Employment 
Act of 1946 calls for an ever-expanding econ- 
omy. Unemployment under these conditions 
would be strictly the between-jobs variety. 
The second and present policy combats un- 
employment only after it mounts, tolerating 
a reserve of unemployed. 

The number of workers in the labor force 
depends on the kind of employment policy 
the Federal Government wants to promote. 

If the Government wants to promote an 
expanding full employment economy it will 
foster tonditions that will encourage all 
prospective labor force entrants to enter the 
labor market. This means that under pros- 
perous peacetime conditions from 800,000 to 
12 million new workers should enter the 
labor market each year to take jobs. 

Under a less than maximum employment 
policy the Government would minimize the 
size of the labor force. This is the policy 
followed now. It means that unless a worker 
is actually competing for a job and putting 
pressure on the job market he is not in the 
labor force and cannot be unemployed. 

In communities of one factory or a few 
basic industries operating at reduced levels, 
laid off or new workers may not actively b2 
looking for work today because they know 
jobs are unavailable. Unless they voluntecr 
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this information to the census taker they 
are not included in the labor force or listed 
as unemployed. 

In its survey procedure the only people 
the Census counts In the labor force are 
those who after answering “No” to the ques- 
tlon, “We're you looking for work?“ volunteer 
the reason why. 

Before July 1945, Census enumerators asked 
pecple why they were not looking for work. 
The question was then discontinued, Census 
explained that although these people con- 
sidered themselves on the labor market in 
the Bureau's opinion they had little or no 
intention of actively entering the labor 
market.” 

Charies Stewart of the Department of 
Labor writing on the Definition of Unemploy- 
ment in the Harvard Review of Economics 
and Statistics (February 1950), said: “A per- 
son is not asked by the enumerators whether 
he ts unemployed, for that would leave to 
each respondent the question of what is un- 
employment.” 

If 1953 had ben a fully prosperous year 
800,000 new workers would have found jobs. 
Instead, the total of employed workers de- 
clined during 1953. Between December 1952 
and December 1953, there was a drop of 
600,000 in nonagricultural employment alone. 
Together with the new workers for whom 
jobs were not provided this suggests a rise 
of 1.3 million unemployed. But only 425,000 
were actually reported as becoming un- 
employed. 

Official policy has resulted in defining away 
nearly 1 million persons who should be in 
the labor force. 


Randall Plan Seen in Britain as a Boon to 
World Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
an article from the Washington Post, 
January 28, 1954, showing the reaction 
of Great Britain to the report of the 
Randall Commission which indicates 
that this report could have very well been 
written at No. 10 Downing Street, 


The article follows: 


RANDALL PLAN SEEN IN BRITAIN aS A Boon 
TO WORLD TRADE 


New DeLHI, January 27.—R. A. Butler, 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, told a 
news conference here that Britain welcomes 
e Randall report to Congress on world 

e. $ 

If followed up by the United States Goy- 
ernment, he said, it should contribute to 
widening trade throughout the free world. 

(The report made by a 17-member investi- 
gating body headed by steel manufacturer 
Clarence W. Randall, recommended measures 
through the International Monetary Fund, 
the United States Federal Reserve bank and 
foreign central banks to make the world's 
currencies freely convertible. Key to this 
objective, it is said, is the freeing of the 
pound sterling. 

(In Washington, Representative Frank 
Smira (Democrat, Mississippi) said yester- 
day he plans legislation to carry out recom- 
mendations of the Randall Commission for 
modification of the Buy America Act. 
Smrra last year introduced legislation to 
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repeal the act but the bill is still in com- 
mittee, } 

(The act, passed many years ago, requires 
that Government agencies in making pur- 
chases favor United States concerns over 
foreign bidders, except where the domestic 
bids are excessively high. Smira estimates 
this has cost the Federal Government many 
millions of dollars and contends it is a bar- 
rier to better trade relations with other 
countries.) 


They’re putting Our Forests in Hock 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the Denver Post of Denver, Colo., Mon- 
day January 25, 1954. We in the Rocky 
Mountain area are greatly interested in 
the welfare and maintenance of our na- 
tional forests. This editorial points the 
apprehension we have of this legislation, 

The editorial follows: 

THEY'RE PUTTING Our Forests IN Hock 


The new grazing bill, upon which hear- 
ings have just been compieted in Washing- 
ton by the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, is a scheme to put publicly 
owned forests in pawn, with a relatively few 
(but influential) stockgrowers playing the 
part of pawnbrokers. 

If this bill, S. 2548, should become law, 
there is no telling how much it might cost 
the people of the United States to get their 
forests out of hock again, 

Stockgrower promoters of the bill are 
hopeful that Congress would never appro- 
priate the money to redeem the forests. In 
that event, the public would be left hold- 
ing pawn tickets and the stockgrowers would 
be holding the forests. 

This bill is a back-door approach to the ob- 
Jective certain stockmen have had in mind 
all along—to entrench themselves so firmly 
in the forests that they will be In a position 
of virtual ownership. 

Their scheme is no less objectionable be- 
Cause it would be carried out under the 
guise of forest improvement. 

The nub of S. 2548 is a provision that 
stockmen who have permits to graze their 
animals on the national forests shall be en- 
couraged by, the Secretary of Agriculture to 
spend their own money to increase the grass 
yield of the areas under permit, 

Yields might be increased by reseeding 
overgrazed areas, by building fences to keep 
livestock from overgrazed areas until the 

had had time to recover, by weed- 
killing projects or by bullding waterholes 
which would lure livestock to so distribute 
themselves over an area that no part of it 
would be overgrazed. 

Before jumping to the conclusion that 
grazing permit holders are eager to become 
public benefactors by making the forests 
yield a more valuable grass crop, listen to 
what they want in return for their range 
improvement investments, The proposed re- 
turns are spelled out in S. 2548. 

First of all, the stockman permittee who 
improved a range would acquire a legal right 
to have his own animals consume any extra 
grass which might be produced. If he had 
a permit to graze 50 cattie, and Increased the 
grass yield so 60 could run on the same area, 
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he would be entitled to a permit for 10 addi- 
tional head. 

In that event the stockmen would pay 
grazing fees for 60 instead of 50 head of cat- 
tle, but national-forest grazing fees are so 
low that stockmen in the vicinity of national 
forests count their blessings in terms of how 
much cheap Government grass they are en- 
titled to take. n 

Seemingly, the right to larger grazing per- 
mits should be enough compensation to en- 
courage stockmen to install fences and other 
improvements on the forest, But the pro- 
moters of S. 2548 want more. 

“We can't invest in fences and waterholes 
and reseeding,” they say, “unless we are as- 
sured that our right to graze will not be 
taken away from us after we have spent 
money and work on improvements. We need 
either the security of guaranteed tenancy or 
an assurance that we will be repaid.” 

So S. 2548 provides that once an improve- 
ment has been made by a stockman his graz- 
ing rights cannot be taken away, except for 
unlawful acts on his part, unless he is paid 
for the improvement, 

If the Government wanted to turn a for- 
est-grazing area into a national park, a wild- 
life refuge, a recreational area, an Army 
camp, or a watershed protection area, it 
could not do so without first paying the 
stockmen for the fences, the waterholes, and 
any other improvements they had made. 

The Government could not transfer a graze 
ing permit from one stockman to another 
unless either the Government or the new 
permittee paid the former permittee for the 
fences «or other improvements he had in- 
stalled. 

Small wonder that stockmen see S. 2548 as 
& means of getting for themselves a perma- 
nent hold on the forest. Small wonder that 
opponents of the bill can foresee that under 
such a program our forests would be put in 
hock to one particular group of forest users. 

The bill carries a provision that nothing 
In it shall be construed to limit the author- 
ity of the Secretary of Agriculture to restrict 
or discontinue grazing for the purpose of 
preventing injury to the forest or to keep 
the Secretary from changing any area of the 
forest from one use—such as grazing—to an- 
other authorized use—such as recreation. 

Sixty-one million acres of western forest 
are now used for grazing. Yet only 3½ per- 
cent of all western stockgrowers have forest 
grazing permits. These permits are highly 
prized. 

The United States Forest Service—so wide- 
ly cursed by a few stockgrowers—bends over 
backwards to protect the interests of its graz- 
ing permittees. If a stockman permittee 
sells his ranch, the Forest Service almost 
invariably transfers his permit to the new 
Owner, although it is not required by law 
to do so. 

As a result a ranch with forest grazing 
Privileges attached“ sells for more than it 
would be worth without a permit. A permit 
to graze 100 head of cattle would normally 
add at least $25,000 to the sale value of a 
ranch, 

The complaint of stockmen that they lack 
security in their forest tenure will hardly 
stand scrutiny. More than half the permits 
in western forests have been in the same 
family for more than 20 years and 40 per- 
cent have been in the same family for more 
than 30 years. 

As long as a particular forest area con- 
tinues to be used for grazing purposes, the 
present permittees have all the assurance 
they could reasonably require that they will 
continue to have the use of tax-free forest 
rangeland. 

If S. 2548 should be passed, making it dif- 
ficult if not impossible to transfer any for- 
est out of grazing use, forest permits would 
become more valuable than ever. 

Some forest permittees have testified that 
they have made improvements to the forest 
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in the past at their own expense, merely 
for the privilege of getting the use the 
extra grass produced. Some have they 
would not want any more compensation than 
that. 

According to the latest report of the chief 
of the Forest Service, stockmen have spent 
$2.3 million of their own money improving 
forest rangelands in the last 10 years. That 
is more than half as much as the Govern- 
ment has spent for the same purpose. 

Unfortunately, many forest areas do need 
improvements to increase their grass crops. 
The chief of the Forest Service says a com- 
plete improvement program would cost $100 
million. 

If spread over a 10-year period, the annual 
cost of such a program would be only fifteen 
one-thousandths of 1 percent of the 1955 na- 
tional budget as just proposed by President 
Eisenhower. 

The national forests comprise one of the 
Nation’s greatest resources. The richest 
country in the world—one which spends cash 
to encourage private landowners to follow 
soil-saving practices—should be able to im- 
prove and protect its own property without 
putting that property in pawn to a few 
greedy individuals who already are raising 
livestock with the benefit of Government 
subsidy. 


Buy American Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, last year on July 17, I intro- 
duced House Resolution 342 for the in- 
vestigation by the House Education and 
Labor Committee, or a subcommittee 
thereof, of the Buy American Act. The 
reason I did this was to correct a situa- 
tion which has been prevalent for some 
time, and that is that under the formula 
of this aet Government agencies have 
been purchasing millions of dollars’ 
worth of equipment from foreign sourees. 
The formula was established in 1947 and 
permits a differential of 25 percent. But, 
if the differential exceeds 25 percent, the 
order is placed abroad with a foreign 
manufacturer. 

This 25 pereent is outmoded today be- 
cause since 1947 costs of manufaeturing 
in this country have increased. There- 
fore, this matter should be given para- 
mount consideration. Here we are, con- 
fronted with a situation wherein the 
manufacturers need the business today. 
Many of them are operating on a slow- 
down schedule, and many thousands of 
men have been laid off in these 
industries. 

Two industries in my own congres- 
Sional district have been severely hit. 
These were companies manufacturing 
electrical equipment. The first com- 
pany, the Elliott Co., which suffered the 
first offense that was called to my atten- 
tion, lost a purchase of over $600,000 
made by the Bureau of Reclamation and 
placed by them with a Swiss concern. 
The other company was the Westing- 
house Corp., which lost an order for 
high-voltage insulators. This plant also 
was operating in my district, 
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I learn now that the Randall Com- 
mission’s report has recommended the 
total abolition of the Buy American 
Act. If this occurs, I predict that no 
Americari manufacturer will be able to 
compete with the foreign manufacturers 
in bidding on Government projects. 

I have been pressing the Rules Com- 
mittee to consider this resolution in 
order that we may familiarize ourselves 
with the operation of this formula, and 
see what remedial action can be taken 
to correct this most unfair condition to 
our own American industries. 


Imports of Residual Fuel Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, my State of 
West Virginia has been the Nation's lead- 
ing producer of bituminous coal for al- 
most a quarter century. In 1854 about 
133 million tons of bituminous coal were 
produced, and since the end of World 
War II production has amounted to 
1,194,000,000 tons. 

But production of bituminous coal in 
West Virginia in 1953 was considerably 
less than for 1952. Why? Because for- 
eign residual oil is allowed to come into 
the United States in an unchecked flood. 

Increased production of steel and elec- 
tricity last year took enough coal to have 
raised 1953 mine output—under normal 
conditions—above the level of 1952. In- 
stead, there was a drop in production di- 
rectly traceable to the flood of foreign 
residual oil that poured into east-coast 
ports. 

The east coast region normally is one 
of West Virginia's best markets for her 
coal. But with cheap foreign residual 
oil available, industrial consumers have 
been turning away from coal. The result 
has been quite plain in my State. Re- 
duced tonnages at the mines means fewer 
days of work for the miners. This means 
increased relief loads. 

But all this apparently means nothing 
to the authors of the Randall Commis- 
sion report, which was published last 
weekend. Nowhere in that report was 
there any attention given to the prob- 
lems created in the coalfields by the im- 
portation of residual oil. Nor were the 
opponents of unbridled imports of such 
oil ever given a chance to state orally to 
the Commission their viewpoints. 

It made little difference, apparently, 
that last year 134 million barrels of for- 
eign residual oil came into the United 
States. This was more than ever before 
and meant the loss of 32 million tons of 
coal production; the loss of $155 million 
in revenue for coal-producing compa- 
nies; the loss of $79 million in coal-mine 
wages. In addition, the railroads lost 
$88 million in revenues; railroad workers 
lost $44 million in wages; and the Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments lost 
$40 million in taxes. 
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But we are not beaten yet. We do not 
intend to stand idly by and see American 
workers thrown out of employment by 
unnecessary concessions to foreign coun- 
tries. We will continue to fight for re- 
strictions on the flood of foreign residual 
oil and the protection of the jobs of 
Americans, This flood must be halted, 


= 


Launching of the U. S. S. “Nautilus” 
EXTENSION 2 REMARES 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include the text of remarks made by 
Mr. John Jay Hopkins, president and 
chairman of the board, General Dynam- 
ics Corp., and by Mr. Gwilym A. Price, 
president, Westinghouse Eleetric Corp., 
at the launching of the U. S. S. Nautilus 
at Groton, Conn., on January 21, 1954: 
Text oF REMARKS BY JOHN JAY HOPKINS, 

PRESIDENT AND CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 

GENERAL DYNAMICS CORP, 


Fellow Americans and citizens of Canada 
and other friendly lands, on behalf of Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp., it is my privilege and 
pleasure to welcome all of you to our ship- 
yard on this momentous and auspicious oce 
casion, the launching of the U. S. S. Nautilus. 
Your coming, many from great distances, is 
a signal tribute to those scientists, engineers, 
and craftsmen who have worked to create 
this masterpiece of the shipbuHders’ art. 

And we are most highly honored to have 
as our principal guest and sponsor, our 
gracious First Lady of the Land— Mrs. Dwight 
David Eisenhower. 

No one could possibly doubt that all of us 
here, and all within sight and sound 
throughout the world, are participants in a 
most solemn and significant event, not only 
of our time but of all time. 

We do eordially welcome you to this great 
occasion. Yet the word “welcome” does not 
precisely express our meaning for it may 
imply a sense of proprietorship we do not 
really feel. General Dynamics is proud— 
immensely proud—of the part it has played 
in the construction of the Nautilus, but we 
may not in any narrow way regard this his- 
toric vessel as ours, or our achievement. 

The Nautilus belongs not to General Dy- 
namics. not to Westinghouse, not to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, not even to the 
United States Navy. As citizens of the 
United States, the Nautilus belongs to you. 
She is your ship. In a still broader sense, 
however, what our scientists and e 
have already gleaned from her in the broad 
application of nuclear power, and what they 
have yet to learn from her in fields of design 
and dynamics, of propulsion and atomics, 
should at some future date belong to all free 
men. 

But if any one group might be said to 
have some special claim to the Nautilus, it 
would be those men and women who brought 
ner into being, the builders who, in these 
yards, and in the hundreds of mills and fac- 
tories and offices throughout the Nation, 
have fashioned this mighty shell of steel and 
in it impressed and put to work the basic 
power of our untverse. 

In paying this tribute, I do not detract 
from the prime contribution of the men who 
conceived, directed and brought to fruition 
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a whole new concept of energy. These great 
men will have their reward. Their names 
and their achievements will not be forgotten, 
and, indeed, they are not. But here, at least 
for today, we may well remember that plans 
and dreams remain plans and dreams until— 
articulated in steel—they take shape as hulls, 
and bite into water with turning blades. 

As Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote so poetic- 
ally of the Chambered Nautilus: 

“Year after year beheld the silent toll 

That spread his lustrous coll: 
. . * . . 

Stretched in his last-found home, and 

knew the old no more.” 

It is not needful for me, I know, to add up 
for you the production miracles performed 
during each day of the last 5 years of in- 
cessant work by the thousands who contrib- 
uted. The end result—the sum of all their 
days—lies before your eyes in this unique 
and historic ship—this Ship of pearl! 
this venturous bark.” ao 

Quite rightly, the Nautilus has been called 
the “pioneer in the unexplored realm of 
atomic power * * * a symbol of the key to 
the future.” But the Nautilus is not alone! 
Rising just a few yards off her port side are 
the hull sections of a sister nuclear sub- 
marine, the Sea Wolf—to be propelléd by a 
quite different type of atomic reactor. It is 
characteristic of American industrial and 
military enterprise that before a first“ is 
completed another development is on the 
way. And it is well that this is so, for in the 
mounting struggle between the world’s good 
and the world’s evil, between atomic destruc- 
tion and atomic creation, between the atom 
uncontrolled and the atom controlled, we 
cannot—if we would survive, be less than 
first in research and discovery—be less than 
first in total power—whether that discovery 
and that power be military or industrial. 

January 21, 1954, will live in history as the 
launching day of the world’s first atomic- 
powered vessel, the submarine Nautilus, the 
first application of motive power from con- 
trolled nuclear fission. 
~e © è a clearer note is born 

Than ever Triton blew from wreathed 

horn!" 

The Nautilus marks for all mankind a new 
era of war or of peace. May we all pray to 
God that, in the poet's words, the soul of 
humanity through this achievement may— 
“Leave thy low vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobier than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 


vast, 
Till thou at length art free!” 
And as this great ship, in John Masefield’s 
words— 


“Glides in thunder from the slip, 

May shipwreck and collision, fog and fire, 
Rock, shoal, and other evils of the sea 
Be kept from you; and may the heart's 

desire 
Of those who speed your launching come 
to be.” 

It is my privilege now to introduce an hon- 
ored guest whose great company of scien- 
tists and engineers built the nuclear reactor 
which powers the Nautilus—the president of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Gwilym A. Price. 


— 


REMARKS BY GWILYM A. PRICE, PRESIDENT, 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP, ‘ 

The term “launching” to me has always 
meant initiative, vigor, and expectation, and 
has seemed descriptive of an element of 
American upon which much of 
American accomplishment is founded. 
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For this reason, and because Westinghouse 


craft, it is.a thrilling experie: 
to participate in this historic launching to- 
day with representatives of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, the United States Navy, 
and the General Dynamics Corp. 

This formal ceremony is the result of a 
pioneering effort which began 5 years ago for 
Westinghouse and thousands of suppliers 
and subcontractors. Its success was fore- 
told in an Idaho desert 8 months ago. 

There the prototype of the atomic engine 
for the Nautilus first delivered substantial 
quantities of nuclear power. 

The Nautilus is a testimonial to the ability 
and determination of free men to act in the 
defense of human rights and dignity. 

But the leaded chamber in the Nautilus 
which will harbor this bright new source of 
power portends even greater blessings for 
mankind everywhere. 

It promises that the fear generated by the 
atomic cloud of destruction at Hiroshima 
will be replaced by the bright sun of atomic 
creation. 

It gives hope that this launching today 
will become the symbol of a future day, 
when mass power for people everywhere will 
overcome and destroy those roots of war— 
poverty, insecurity, and fear. 

May God so will it. 


A Poor Labor Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN, Mr, Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “A Poor Labor Proposal” from 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of January 
27. 1954. The editorial clearly points out 
the antiunion nature of the President's 
recommendation for Government-con- 
ducted strike votes. 

A Poor LABOR PROPOSAL 

When President Eisenhower recently rec- 
ommended that secret strike votes be taken 
under Government auspices, he failed to state 
whether the vote should be taken before or 
after a strike. That, he said later, is a ques- 
tion for Congress. 

The question has been confused by subse- 
quent developments. Senator H. ALEXANDER 
SmĒITH, introducing what he termed the ad- 
ministration's“ labor bill, called for a vote 
of employees after a strike has begun. But 
now Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell, 
speaking for the executive branch of the Goy- 
ernment, calls for votes before strikes, 

Obviously it doesn’t make sense for leaders 
of the executive and legislative arms of the 
administration to be on opposite sides of the 
question. The best thing to do would be to 
drop the strike-vote proposal altogether. It 
had no merit to start with. 

A vote taken among the workers before a 
strike would be an attempt to drive a wedge 
between a union's leadership and its mem- 
bers. If the vote should be against striking, 
the union would be robbed of its trump 
card in negotiations. Management would 
be encouraged to stand pat, and the bargain- 
ne a would be hampered rather than 
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This country has had experience with pre- 
strike votes. Such action was mandatory in 
defense plants under the Smith-Connally 
law during World War II. But the policy was 
abandoned after it was shown that the pro- 
cedure did not prevent strikes. The Taft- 
Hartley Act itself still contains a last-offer 
vote procedure in national emergency strikes. 
But the results of this provision have per- 
suaded experts In and out of Congress that 
it obstructs rather than aids in the settle- 
ment of disputes. 


As for votes after strikes start, again the 
intent appears to be anl-union. If manage- 
ment knew that the Government would con- 
duct a secret poll, would it not be encouraged 
to withhold its best or final offer until after a 
strike had begun, in the expectation that by 
offering a little extra Just before the vote it 
would influence a majority against continu- 
ing the walkout? While experience suggests 
that there is little likelihood that union 
members will repudiate their leaders, the in- 
tent is highly questionable and would, we 
believe, heighten rather than diminish in- 
dustrial strife. 


It would be costly and cumbersome to c- 
duct Federal votes in each of some 500 strikes 
a month that occur in this country. Nor do 
we see why the Federal Government should 
involve itself in the great majority of strikes, 
which are purely local. It will have more 
than enough to do if it concerns itself with 
those disputes haying a substantial impact 
upon the national economy, 

President Eisenhower has defended the 
essential soundness of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
He has said that “no drastic innovations in 
this field are therefore desirable or required 
at this time.“ Why, then, does he make a 
drastic strike-vote proposal upon which his 
own administration cannot agree? The 
sooner the subject is dropped the better. 


Statement of the National Commander of 
the American Legion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement made by Mr. Arthur J. 
Connell, national commander of the 
American Legion, before the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs: 


STATEMENT oF ArtTHurR J. CONNELL, NATIONAL 
COMMANDER, THE AMERICAN LEGION, BEFORE 
VereraNs'’ AFFAIRS COMMITTEE OF THE 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, JANUARY 23, 
1954 
Madam Chairman and members, as na- 

tional commander of the American Legion 

I thank you for the courtesy you have ex- 

tended our organization and me in permit- 

ting this appearance before your important 

group to discuss the questions that are a 

matter of public concern in the fleld of vet- 

erahs’ benefits. 

In my official capacity I accept wholly the 
expression made early in the life of our or- 
ganization which says that as long as there 
is an ex-serviceman who is not properly com- 
pensated or hospitalized; as long as there is 
@ family of an ex-serviceman who should 
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have governmental care, we are pledged to a 
duty that is above every other—to see that 
the men who gave without stint to their 
country are properly cared for, and their 
families properly protected. 

And since your committee was created for 
the purpose of dealing with the questions 
that surround the distribution of veterans’ 
benefits, I have the feeling that this is a 
Proper place to discuss many questions that 
are a matter of continuing interest to us. 

During the first session of this Congress 
Your committee was engaged in an\exhaus- 
tive study of the operation of various phases 
of veterans affairs. We are familiar with 
the reports that have come from your studies 
Of these matters. We are awaiting your 
Other reports—and your recommendations— 
with the greatest interest. 

We think it is appropriate to express our 
thanks to the members of your committee 
who extended their activities beyond the 
Jurisdiction of this particular committee of 
Congress and furnished such strong support 
for veterans’ affairs on legislation affecting 
Veterans being handled by other groups in 
the Congress. Because your members have 
this compelling interest in all veterans’ af- 
fairs we are hopeful that you will not object 
to our discussion of some matters which 
are not the direct concern of this body, but 
nevertheless may come to your attention as 
you are called upon to cast your votes, as 
Members of the House of Representatives. 

OUR LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


We ask you to give earnest consideration 
to our current legislative program. A copy 
of our National Legislative Bulletin contain- 
ing this program is attached. It is modest 
in the extreme. For the most part it seeks 
to correct inequities. We bring before you 
No broad new concepts of veterans’ legisla- 
tion. We feel that this is not the time to be 
Making such requests. 

We have not accepted the discrimination 
Which says one group of the service-disabled 
shall receive one rate of compensation, while 
another group gets a lower rate. The leg 
amputee with a 40-percent rating is, in our 
Opinion, entitled to a 15-percent cost-of- 
living increase along with his fellow combat 
disabled veteran having a higher rate of dis- 
ability. We think your committee should 
Correct that inequity for the less than 50 
Percent disabled veteran. 

We hope you will agree with us that the 
Veterans’ Administration shall be retained as 
the single agency handling veterans’ benefits. 

is not to say that we do not reserve the 
right to make recommendations for the im- 
provement of that agency. Our purpose in 
making this statement is to restate our posi- 
tion that it is not necessary to tear down 
the house to repair a leak in the faucet. 
THE BROAD BASE OF VETERANS’ BENEFITS 


Since your committee is the repository of 
so much information regarding veterans 
benefits we hope you will permit me to name 
Just a portion of the program that, in our 
Opinion, comes under the heading of vet- 
erans’ affairs. It will be apparent to you 
that the listing I shall make is not intended 
to be conclusive since it does not touch upon 
Questions such as veterans’ preference and 
some of the benefits such as military retire- 
ment pay not ordinarily considered by your 
committee. 

To name these benefits is to show their 
importance. There are compensation and 
pension for the disabled veterans and for 
their dependents. There is the program of 
medical, hospital, and domiciliary care. 

The readjustment and rehabilitation field 
indludes loans for homes, farms, and busi- 
ness. There is, in another field, job counsel- 
ing and placement. To these may be added 
education and training, unemployment com- 
pensation, mustering out pay, and insurance. 
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Special attention has been given those 
disabled who need a particular type of house, 
to other prosthetic appliances, to out-patient 
care for service-Incurred disabilities, to some 
forms of retirement pay, and the almost 
completed program of adjusted compen- 
sation. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THESE BENEFITS 


These and other benefits that may be 
enumerated did not come into being full- 
flowered. Theirs has been a slow growth. 
This has been a growth conditioned by the 
periods in which our wars have been fought, 
and based always on the principle that to 
him who has borne the battle there goes 
the everlasting gratitude of a nation. 

As the Nation has grown great, as its 
wealth and population have increased, our 
wars have spread over the world. The num- 
bers who have been engaged in our wars 
have grown proportionately and it is axio- 
matic that the veteran population will share 
in such a growth, 

We ask your committee to be on guard 
against those who cry out at the number of 
veterans, at the dollar costs of the veterans 
benefit programs. You and I know that, for 
the most part, the total veteran population 
is only rarely considered by our Government 
in the distribution of such benefits. 

No reasoning person, or organization, ar- 
gues that there should be free hospitaliza- 
tion for 20 millions of veterans. And there 
should be no critic of veterans’ affairs who 
will criticize the provision of medical and 
hospital benefits which will put the sick, 
broke veteran back into the production line 
where he may contribute, along with the 
other taxpayers, to the cost of such pro- 


grams. 

It is our basic belief that the veteran 
has, and should have, an honored place in 
the life of the Nation. He was specially se- 
lected when he was called to duty. A prefer- 
ence in his favor was then and there estab- 
lished, and, so long as he remains a law- 
abiding citizen, there should be none to 
deny him that preference, or the fruits 
thereof. 

No criticism attaches to the Government 
for providing for the correction of the eco- 
nomic and educational disadvantage to which 
the veteran has been subjected as a part 
of his military life. By now it has become 
pretty well established that a young man 
Called to duty in the Armed Forces, may 
thereafter expect a program designed to per- 
mit him to complete his education. 

How, then, is it bad for the Government to 
provide for the correction of a disability 
when such correction will keep a veteran off 
the breadline, will permit him to care for 
his loved ones through regular employment, 
merely by giving him care and treatment in a 
Veterans’ Administration medical- and hos- 
pital-care program? 

VETERANS RENEFITS A BASIC COST OF WAR 


Recently the New York Times carried a 
featured story supplied by the North Amer- 
ican Newspaper Alliance pointing out that 
though shooting wars have ended, the cost 
has gone on beyond such limiting dates due 
to the costs of caring for disabled veterans, 

We did not agree with all the implications 
of the article, though we did accept some of 
its details as a clear statement of the belief 
we have long held that veterans benefits are a 
direct, if delayed, cost of war. The neces- 
sity for veterans benefit programs is basic to 
the same extent and degree that war is the 
last weapon of diplomacy. 

It is a fallacy to attempt to show, as some 
critics of veterans benefits have done, that 
the cost of veterans benefits is growing out of 
all proportion to the cost of other items of 
governmental operation. Recent studies 
have shown that veterans benefit programs 
are in line with the increase in the na- 


ernment than they are today. 
THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The American Medical Association is con- 
tinuing unabated its campaign to have the 
non-service- connected veteran denied hos- 
pital care and treatment under the author- 
ity the Congress heretofore has given the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Other segments of organized medicine 
have joined with the AMA in an attempt to 
discredit the type of medical and hospital 
program that is operated by the VA. A 
medical group in Cincinnati is making use 
of every device it can muster to support its 
argument that the opening of a new VA hos- ` 
pital in the Cincinnati area will be detri- 
mental to the general welfare. 

When the officials of the American Medi- 
cal Association were before your committee 
last year they had in mind a limited objec- 
tive of eliminating the so-called non-serv- 
ice-connected general medical and surgical 
patients from care by the VA. They had a 
long-range program of eliminating care of 
non-service-connected veterans afflicted with 
mental disability and tuberculosis. 

In more recent months, the AMA has at- 
tacked the service-connected. It now ad- 
mits it is against the service-connected vet- 
eran getting care for another physical dis- 
ability which may be related in origin or 
development. And the spokesmen for the 
AMA hierarchy have likewise implied that 
they believe those veterans who have 
presumptive service-connected disabilities 
should be denied VA medical and hospital 
care. 

As the story unfolds further, it is possible 
this most powerful and monopolistic medi- 
cal guild, the American Medical Association, 
having virtual control and guidance of the 
Nation’s health program costing $11 billion 
annually, and with its autocratic direction 
of the doctor from the time he is a medical 
student until he finally finishes his years of 
practice, will come out and flatly say no vet- 
eran should have care not approved by the 
AMA. The AMA is in an unenviable posi- 
tion when it advocates denial of care and 
treatment for the sick and disabled veteran, 


THE PROGRAMS OF OTHER GROUPS 


Your committee, and its members in- 
dividually, will have many matters, directly 
or indirectly affecting veterans, coming to 
their attention during this calendar year. 

There are commissions and committees 
created by the ist session of this Congresé 
which may be coming before the Congress 
with reports of their studies and recom- 
mendations. It is not certain that all such 
study reports and recommendations affect- 
ing veterans will come to the attention of 
your committee, but we hope your members 


will watch them with great interest. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION 


The President has told the Congress that 
the reorganization of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is proceeding with his approval. 

Since 1947, the Veterans’ Administra 
has been the most continuously investigated 
body in the Federal Government. We would 
be the last to deny to the Congress, or any 
of its committees, or any other official group, 
the right to investigate the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. But we do believe the new 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs should 
have an opportunity to put the current re- 
organization plan in full force and effect, 
There are details of the plan which are not 
wholly satisfying. We retain the right to 
criticize such details. It is our understand- 
ing that the Administrator has said that 
there will always be a search for ways of im- 
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proving the service to veterans without vio- 
lence to the general welfare. This is in 
accord with our plans down through the 
We intend to remain in the position 
of being constructive critics of the working 
operation of the VA programs. 
THE NEW ADDENDUM 


I think you know that I, as national com- 
mander, have stated officially that I believe 
the use of the new addendum (to the 10-P- 
10) should be given a fair trial. We have 
preliminary reports, scattered in nature, in- 
dicating that no great harm has been done 
the medical and hospital program by the use 
of this new form. We are told that the 
passage of a year may be required to give 
the form a proper testing time. Until that 
time, we shall accept it as a means of estab- 
Ushing still another form of priority for 
eligibility to hospitalization by the VA. 

We note with satisfaction that the average 
daily use of VA hospital beds has Increased 
and that there has been a decrease in the 
number of those certified as eligible for hos- 
pitalization and awaiting admittance. We 
believe this is, in part, due to the work your 
members did in getting an adequate appro- 
priation for the operation of the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery. 

SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENTS 

This concludes my formal statement before 
your committee. All of us are grateful to 
you for your careful consideration of the 
matters we bring before you. If, at this 
time, or any time in the future, we can 
provide any additional information that is 
of interest and helpful to you, we shall be 
glad to meet your request as promptly as the 
circumstances will permit. 


John P. Rode: Outstanding Federal 
Administrator for the Year 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954, at a ban- 
quet in Detroit, Mich., of the Federal 
Business Association of Detroit, an 
award was made to John P. Rode as the 
outstanding Federal Administrator for 
the year 1953. 

This reward was well-deserved and 
merited by him. As manager of the 
Detroit field office of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, he is, without 
doubt, one of the most popular and hard- 
working- members in Detroit’s Federal 
community, Since his transfer there in 
1950, he has applied a boundless energy 
and faculty for getting things done, not 
only to the important work of the Com- 
mission, but to just about every field 
affecting and benefiting Federal agen- 
cies and Federal employees in the Detroit 
area. 

He helped lead the way in the estab- 
lishment of the Federal executive devel- 
opment program at Wayne University. 
The program consists of courses in the 
latest techniques of management and 
human relations, given at nominal cost to 
employees of Federal agencies in super- 
visory positions. This program has 
aroused a great deal of interest - 
out the country, 
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He was chosen for the award by a com- 
mittee headed by the district director of 
the Internal Revenue Service, which had 
as consultants a group of top business- 
men and ‘representatives of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce. : 

Mr. Rode, who is only 38, is possessed 
of that innate loyalty to the Govern- 
ment's interest which allows him to take 
part in varied activities and yet preside 
objectively and with utmost fairness in 
his official capacity with civil service. 

The Detroit area is proud of his record, 
and I join in the expression of that pride 
as represented in the official citation 
which reads as follows: 

In presenting this award the Federal Busi- 
mess Association wishes to recognize Mr. 
Rode for his outstanding administrative abil- 
ities in organizing cooperative effort and pro- 
viding leadership in the development of pro- 
grams to improve management and person- 
nel administration in Federal agencies, 


Trade With Communists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
Stephen J. Skubik: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 22, 1954. 
Hon. JoeL T. BROYHILE, 
Member of Congress, House Office - 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN” A number of Virgini- 
ans got together at my home in Alexandria 
the other evening and discussed a most inter- 
esting question. I would like to pass on to 
you the essence of the discussion. 

We discussed the fact that Americans to- 
day are being told that a little bit of trade 
with communism is all right. Our group 
felt it a crime for Americans to buy products 
produced under Communist slave labor while 
American free labor is faced with unemploy- 
ment problems. Our group was also most 
concerned lest the dollars which the Com- 
munists earned by selling their products here 
might be used to pay for espionage and other 
Communist activities in America and the 
free world to undermine our free-enterprise 
and free-labor system. k 

It is quite apparent that communism has 
switched from political and military warfare 
to economic warfare. Some of our group 
thought that the Communists have decided 
to try to gain a victory on the economic 
front, thereby making a victory on the polit- 
ical or military front easier to accomplish. 
Others thought that the Communists must 
be in serious trouble on the home front be- 
cause of their not being able to supply 
enough food or clothing to their people and 
that they must go on the world market to 
get these goods. It seems foolish for the free 
world to bolster the economy of the Com- 
munists at a time when the people may have 
become desperate enough to revolt. 

Whatever the reasons for the Communist 
switch to the economic front, it is quite obvi- 
ous that they are on the offensive and have 
the initiative. Their success in trading with 
Great Britain, France, India, and South 
American countries should be cause for great 
concern. x; 

One of the friends at the gathering in my 

lington, 


home was Donald L. Miller, of Ar 
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Mr. Miller has written an article on the 
menace of Communist trade which he hopes 
to have published. He proves with docu- 
mentary evidence that the United States 
has always been the loser in trading with 
the Communists. He shows that we have 
given communism hundreds of millions of 
dollars with which they could pay their 
agents to undermine us. I hope that you 
will help Mr. Miller to get this article pub- 
lished. 
Very cordially yours, 
STEPHEN J. SKUBIK. 


Moonshine Murder, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert the 
following article by W. W. Wachtel, 
president of Calvert Distillers Corp., 
which points up glaring need for legis- 
lation to reduce the present high tax on 
liquor: 


MOONSHINE MURDER, Inc, 


(By W. W. Wachtel, president, Calvert 
Distillers Corp.) 


FOREWORD: WARNING, DANGER” AHEAD 


Once a hillbilly occupation confined to 
rural areas, moonshining has been expanding 
into a big-city racket. 

Tronically, as this racket has become better 
organized, counterfeiting of moonshine bot- 
tles to resemble good, legal whisky is more 
clever. The more clever they are the worse 
and more dangerous becomes the Illicit 
product, For big-city bootleggers are shrewd 
fakers and unconscionable operators, 

To begin with, moonshiners—large or 
small, rural or big-city—cannot make good 
whisky. Lacking modern production con- 
trols, they only make moonshine which con- 
tains an excessive amount of amyl alcohol, 
a notorious nerve-deadening chemical caus- 
ing sickening hangovers. 

But the big-city bootlegger buys this 
country-made, high-amyl moonshine distil- 
late and not content with its heavy pun- 
gency, stretches it with denatured alcohol, 
or methyl. This latter is wood alcohol; 
enough of it not only kills, but also embalms, 
For when methyl ts consumed it unites with 
body proteins and turns to formaldehyde. 
Undertakers use this for embalming fluid. 

There is a warning in this for consumers 
and mainly, that is the purpose of this book- 
let—to warn consumers never to buy s0- 
called untaxed whisky right off the boat from 
strangers, door-to-door canvassers or unli- 
censed sellers. To be certain of obtaining 
genuine brands, consumers should buy only 
from licensed dealers. 

This booklet has another purpose in the 
public interest. That is to advance a long- 
term program to curb moonshining and 
bootlegging. 

If something along these lines isn't done 
soon, big-city syndicated gangsterism may 
get a firm grasp on this profitable moon- 
shining racket, Then try and dislodge them. 

W. W. WACHTEL. 

BEPTEMBER 1953. í 

For years, educators, social workers, and 
clergymen have been teaching “crime does 
not pay.” 

But the crime of “moonshine murder" has 
become very profitable. Main factors re- 
sponsible are laxity of enforcement of moon- 
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shine laws, light penalties to violators, but 
mostly * * * an excessive tax on the legal 
product. 

Do I exaggerate the social results of moon- 
shining when I call it moonshine murder? 
Well, judge for yourself: 

In 1951, at least 60 people died from drink- 
ing moonshine. For them moonshining and 
murder were synonymous. They bought 
bargain-priced stuff because they couldn't 
afford to pay for legal liquor. 

This has not been restricted to one section 
of the country. It happened in Revere, 
Mass., in Albany, N. T.; in New York City; 
= Tennessee; in Atlanta, Ga.; and in Miami, 

a. 

In 1929, a national crime syndicate oper- 
ating from Brooklyn killed for hire and used 
the icepick as its trade-mark. This was the 
infamous Murder, Inc.. It was homicide on a 
large scale and raised a hue and cry when it 
was exposed. Yet Murder, Inc., was small 
potatoes when compared with Moonshine 
Murder, Inc., which in one Incident killed 
41 people in Atlanta, blinded 4 and hospital- 
ized 350. 

DOLLAR IS A DOLLAR 

One reason for the growth of moonshining 
is that punishment of those convicted does 
not fit the enormity of the crime. It is pos- 
Bible today, for example, for a moonshiner 
to cheat the Federal Government out of mil- 
lions of dollars and in return to receive a fine 
of only $250, while a violator of the income- 
tax laws who may have defrauded Uncle Sam 
of only $1,000 may receive a sentence of a 
year and a day in jall. 

Isn't a defrauded dollar of whisky excise 
tax equal to the stolen income tax dollar? 

The crime of with its con- 
comitants of murder, juvenile delinquency, 


and political corruption is treated as lightly 


as a traffic violation. Most State laws define 
moonshining as a felony while only a few 
consider it a misdemeanor. Federal laws are 
more drastic. Together, Federal and State 
laws authorize punishment severe enough 
to deter moonshiners. But what good are 
the laws if the punishment meted out does 
not fit the crime? Enforcement cannot suc- 
cessfully perform its function of deterrence 
if penalties are uniformly light. 

As long as courts give light sentences and 
Prosecutors fail to prosecute to the limit of 
the law, enforcement will be ineffective. 
There was some excuse for this during pro- 
hibition when courts and prosecutors viewed 
bootleggers as a symbol of protest against an 
invasion of an essential and highly prized 
personal liberty. But not today. 

COURTS CODDLE BOOTLEGGERS 


Look how bootleggers have been coddled: 

In a recent survey of the handling of moon- 
shining cases in Federal courts in the 7 States 
of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina, Virginia, Florida, and Georgia—in 
the past 3 years there have been 986 convic- 
tions for moonshining in these parts, while 
only 36 counterfeiters and 66 tax evaders 
turned up on the conviction lists. 

But once convicted what happens to moon- 
shiners? The survey shows that 30 percent 
of all convicted moonshiners got off with 
probation—no jail sentence, no fine, no pen- 
alty. On the other hand, less than 5 percent 
of the convicted tax evaders get off so easily. 
Once convicted, punishment is swift, drastic, 
and certain, except in moonshining cases. 

Only 25 percent of convicted moonshiners 
paid fines—but 89 percent of the tax evaders 
did, While the average fine paid by the con- 
victed tax evader was $6,651, the moon- 
shiner's average fine was only $774 Al- 
though the tax evaders sent to jail drew 
average sentences of 2.1 years, moonshiners, 
in the same courts, were sentenced on the 
average of only 1.3 years. 

Counterfeiting today, for example, is a 
sucker's game compared to moonshining. 
Ninety percent of countérfeiters convicted 
in courts surveyed were imprisoned, but 30 
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percent of the convicted moonshiners walked 
out of court on probation. 


A FOUR-TIME NO-LOSER 


Take the classic case of the Newark, N. J., 
moonshiner who, judging by past perform- 
ance, must be at this moment tending a 
profiitable still. 

In February 1952, he was picked up at a 
1,000-gallon-a-day illicit still in Jamesburg, 
N. Y. and released in $5,000 bail. Again in 
April 1952, he was arrested while allegedly 
working at a 1,775-galion still in Easton, Pa. 
This time he was released in 82.000 ball. 

Before he was tried on either of these two 
offenses, Federal Treasury men apprehended 
him in Brooklyn. He was charged with op- 
erating a 1,000-gallon-a-day still located near 
police headquarters . Bail now was $5,000. 

This same moonshiner, on April 17, 1953, 
was arrested a fourth time in Oceanport, 
N. J. Here he was alleged to be tending a 
1,000-gallon-a-day still operating around the 
clock making 190-proof alcohol. For a fourth 
time he was released in bail. This bail 
amounted to $5,000. 

None of the previous three cases had yet 
been disposed of. 

In one year, this man was alleged to have 
been involved in operating Ulicit stills known 
to have defrauded the Federal Government 
alone of $6,735,000 in taxes. The State of 
New York lost $488,250 in State excise taxes 
and Pennsylvania likewise lost $2,693,047 in 
profits and taxes that it should have collected 
on the moonshine alleged to have been made 
and sold in that State by this man and his 


gang. 

The total Enown loss to the taxpaying 
public was estimated at $9,915,997. His 
total ball was $17,000. It costs only a few 
hundred dollars to purchase bail in this sum, 


A GROWING RACKET 


The bootleg racket is sparked by the profit 
motive. Return on investment is high and 
quick as reports from different sections of 
the country indicate and the moonshiners 
are thriving. 

The South: 


Through much of the South, stills are nu- 
merous but small. Every bootlegger is his 
own landlord—fuel is provided free by the 
woods and forests—labor costs are low be- 
Cause stills are owner operated with partners 
sharing profits. 

Southern moonshiners hiding in their hills 
are small fry, unless they are part of the 
larger operations recently opening near 
urban areas. 

The hillbilly boys, however, provide only 
their friends and neighbors with a cheap, 
high-amyl, alcohol-content, unsanitary bev- 
erage from pig-wallow stills. Organization 
for transportation and distribution is lack- 
ing. They are not the primary menace to 
the national moral fiber despite the persist- 
ent growth of the racket. 

The North: 


In the North the illicit business grows 
faster and is becoming better organized. A 
former head of the Federal Alcohol and To- 
bacco Tax Division (ATTD) testified before 
Congress: 

“Several groups, operating on an inter- 
state basis in the Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts area, 
are engaged in the production and distribu- 
tion of high-proof alcohol for beverage pur- 
poses.” 

The present Director of the Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax Division, testifying before the 
Ways and Means Committee, said: 

“We took cases (in metropolitan areas) 
into court with 25,-30, 40, and 50 defendants, 
and we prosecuted the money men, the prin- 
cipals. * * * We make conspiracy cases and 
involve the defendants remote from the dis- 
tilling communities. © * Many times the 
workers arrested at the stills are nothing but 
hired hands; they are not the money men. 
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They are not the people who are reaping 
the profits from these operations,” 

Included in the Annual Report of the At- 
torney General of the United States in 1951 
was the following: 

“In many cases of this type, the illicit dis- 
tilling and distributing of untaxpaid liquor 
is engineered by means of widespread con- 
spiracies extending into several States and 
involving large numbers of defendants en- 
gaged in the operation of large illicit distil- 
leries or accessories of smaller ones. The loss 
of revenue to the Government is enormous, 
and prosecution by conspiracy often is the 
only means of reaching those who finance 
and direct these frauds from the back- 
ground.” 
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BIG BROOKLYN STILL 


When enforcement officers seized a major 
still on Dean Street, in Brooklyn, near police 
headquarters, they estimated the cost of this 
still at $50,000. It consisted of a 4-story 
building, a truck, and equipment including 
3,500-gallon tanks, cookers, a copper column 
which reached from the second through the 
third floors, pipes and control valves, 6 mash 
vats of 6,000-gallon capacity, and a refrigera- 
tion unit. Police also estimated that the 
operators were able to write off the $50,000 
capital investment after 16 days of opera- 
tion. In what legal business does that ever 
happen? Is it any wonder this racket is 
growing? 

That's the manufacturing end of the 
racket. To complete the distribution process 
one racket begets another. Separate and 
distinct rackets control the wholesale or 
bootlegging end of the illicit business. 

Moonshiners bottle their output in 5-gallon 
cans. This is shipped to a dump warehouse 
where the wholesale group takes over. There 
are usually two types of wholesale bottling 
methods, In one, the high-proof alcohol is 
cut once, color added, and then bottled in 
regular, well-known bottles and sold to con- 
summers as genuine legal brands. 

There's a new line used by the peddlers 
and canvassers who sell moonshine in pack- 
ages resembling well-known brands of 
whisky. The sales talk is that this has been 
hijacked, or stolen from a distillery ware- 
house before the tax stamps were put on, 
or that it has been smuggled off a boat from 
Bermuda, 

POISON PRODUCT 


The other types of wholesale racket is when 
operators cut the moonshine twice. Sold in 
half-galion jugs it is sold as “moonshine 
with a kick.” Often used to stretch the 
original high-amyl-alcohol moonshine is the 
poisonous methyl alcohol. 

William R. Harvey, chief investigator for 
the Huntington (W. Va.) Federal Alcohol Tax 
and Tobacco Unit, is quoted in the Journal 
of Commerce as reporting recently what he 
observes to be a new wrinkle in moonshining: 

“Now, if the shine has a faint taste of lye 
or carbon there’s a good reason. 

“This develops from a fairly recent trend 
induced by the automobile age. Good stave 
barrels are expensive, while steel ofl drums 
are easy to come by. But oil drums have to 
be cleaned and lye cleans them better than 
anything else the moonshiner has tried. 

“There are even worse practices: 

“Harvey says moonshiners know that 
chicken excretion thrown into the mash will 
speed fermentation, and some use this 
method.” 

NET PROFIT BIG 

Conservative enforcement officials figure 
that return on production of moonshine 
should be from 100 to 200 percent net profit, 
The distributors or bootleggers average about 
the same profit on top of the profit made 
by the manufacturer or the moonshiner. 

Take a relatively big-time still, 1,000 gal- 
lons per day, and figure the conservative 
estimate of $1.75 net profit per gallon. This 
would work out to $1,750 net profit each 
day, or $52,500 free and clear from income 
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tax at the end of a 30-day month. This is 
good business with a capital “G.” 

When there’s such danger-free, tax-free 
money to be made, organizing little rackets 
into a nationwide syndicate will mean mil- 
lions and political power. This is a power- 
roared ok ibiti leaders made 

During proh on, gang 
their first big killings in the illegal whisky 
field. Bootleg was their alma mater. If the 
mobsters ever hold a class reunion in moon- 
shining on a national scale, the social and 
economic impact will be devastating. 

YOUTH CORRUPTED 

Even now, the effect of moonshine on the 
youth of our country is serious. 

Here are some straws in the wind. 

In Anniston, Ala., the local newspaper reg 
ported that a school principal assigned a class 
to see if the purchase of moonshine could be 
made by underage students. In a matter of 
hours the entire class came back with the 
illicit whisky they had bought. 

International News Service reported from 

that highly watered-down illicit 
alcohol was being made for the “juvenile” 
trade. This was being sold in pool halls 
and soft-drink parlors in the low-income 
areas, retailing at 15 to 20 cents a shot, 
especially for teenagers. 
~ POLICE CORRUPTED 

Moonshining also corrupts enforcement 
officers. In Philadelphia three high police 
officials were suspended. The city launched 
an investigation. A still of 2,000 gallons 
capacity had been running and the city 
wanted to know who gave the bootleggers 
protection. The Alcohol and Tobacco Tax 
Division estimated that the illicit still cost 
about $100,000. A deputy police commis- 
sioner admitted that stills of that size could 
not have operated without police protection. 

A recent eight-column banner headline In 
the Cleveland News is typical: “Nab Two 
Cleveland Policemen in Whisky Hijacking.” 

There are many instances of corruption 
of this kind which can be cited to show 
that low-paid police officials are possible 
targets for corrupting influences. Bootleg- 
gers know the prohibition story. They know 
there is money enough to be made in moon- 
shining to buy protection. 

; APATHY OF COURTS 

Even if police did the job of catching 
violators with 100 percent effectiveness, 
apathy of the courts would undermine en- 
forcement. Remember the case of our four- 
time no-loser who was arrested four times on 
a total bail of $17,000. Here are other cases: 

In Alabama 1 man was arrested 11 times 
in 20 years. He was fined a total of 6312.50 
and sentenced to a total of 58 months. He 
was a moonshiner. And each time he was 
in prison he kept planning his next still. 

In New Jersey a man was nabbed for boot- 
legging by the same officer twice in 1 week, 
He pleaded guilty, and was placed on proba- 
tion for a year? 

In Muncie, Ind., the State excise police 
chief claimed that some Indiana courts were 
cooperating with bootleggers. He complained 
that mandatory 30-day sentences and $200 
fines had not been imposed on second of- 
fenders. He cited one bootlegger who had 
been indicted “76 times but had never been 
given the prescribed penalty.” 

In Pennsylvania a judge found a man inno- 
cent of operating a still. But he told the 
man to go back to the South. Unfortunately 
for him, he was on probation down South 
from a previous violation. 

' PROHIBITION BY TAXATION 


Meanwhile, the excessive tax on the legal 
Product has put the cost of whisky out of 
reach of millions of people. 

Who is this large group of consumers being 
taxed into prohibition of legal, sanitary, safe, 
palatable whisky? They are the people who 
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cannot afford the high prices of whisky be- 


per year and because of the high tax 
are denied the right to moderately use 
alcoholic beverages. They are, in fact, en- 
couraged to consume spiked wine, beer, or 
bootleg. Isn't this a serious form of class 
legislation which by excessive taxation is 
practically prohibiting the legal consumption 
of legal whisky for a large segment of the 
population? 
WHAT TO DO? 

It can be seen that this is not an insig- 
nificant problem to be relegated, as it is 
today, to academic discussion and shunted 
aside to serve political expediency. What 
can be done? 

Here is a seven-point program which will 
begin to curb moonshine effectively: 

1. Reduce Federal excise tax on whisky 
from the present $10.50 a gallon to 66. 

2. Increase Federal enforcement staff re- 
sponsible for apprehending moonshiners 
from present 888 men. When the tax was 
$2.25 a gallon, the Government Bureau had 
1,245 agents. Today, the tax is $10.50 a 
gallon; the yield from liquor taxes has grown 
to over $2 billion. Common sense would 
dictate the employment of more agents to 
protect this huge income source today when 
the tax rate is at its highest. 

3. Agents should receive adequate salaries 
to insure staffs consisting of men of in- 
tegrity and ability. 

4. Violators should be brought to trial 
promptly and held with bail commensurate 
with the seriousness of the crime. Prompt 
trial and proper bail will put an end to the 
farce of a moonshiner on bail so he might 
return to his occupation pending trial, 

5. Once convicted, the punishment should 
fit the crime. Stop treating moonshining as 
though it were a traffic violation. 


6. Promote greater cooperation between 
Federal and State enforcement staffs, and 
better training of personnel. 

7. Empower and require agents to push 
investigations relentlessly in order to deter- 
mine source of raw materials, bottles, labels, 
and to apprehend all parties to the con- 
spiracy and, otherwise, generally overhaul 
the ancient, creaking enforcement ma- 
chinery. 

Under present tax rates, moonshining 
must continue to grow and grow until it 
someday becomes impossible to curb. 

Are we to mark time inactively until this 
finally happens? 

If we do, it will be a major social calamity 
the more frustrating and reprehensible 
because it was avoidable, 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following article 
which Mr. J. C. Clemons, of Scottsboro, 
Ala., was kind enough to send me re- 
cently. This article, written by Mr. 
Alfred Mynders, appeared in the Chat- 
tanooga (Tenn.) Times, January 23, 
1954. Iam glad to bring it to the atten- 
tion of all Members: 
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Next ro THe News 
(By Alfred Mynders) 

Someone seems to have convinced Presi- 
dent Eisenhower that TVA ought to pay in- 
terest on the money appropriated by Con- 
gress, This would change the TVA from a 
Government investment to a Government 
loan, TVA would pay for the power installa- 
tions and pay interest, too. And then the 
power plant would be given to the Govern- 
ment in perpetuity. If it's a loan, however, 
instead of an investment, perpetual Govern- 
ment ownership of the power system might 
be legally involved. 

Payment of interest implies a debtor- 
creditor relationship. The TVA is not a 
debtor to the Government but an agent of 
the Government, The people of the valley 
are not in debt to the Government. They 
didn't borrow the money to build the TVA 
power plant. 

As agent of the Government the TVA is 
Tequired by law to collect revenues which 
will be sufficient to pay back to the Govern- 
ment in 40 years all of the appropriations 
advanced for the power system. These reve- 
nues come from the power consumers of the 
valley plus what the Government pays for 
the electricity used in its defense plants. 

Mr. Eisenhower proposes that the consum- 
ers in the valley pay interest on a loan they 
never received and that the Government 
itself pay interest to itself through its pay- 
ments for power used in the defense plants. 
How fantastic can they get. 

If the TVA appropriations were loans, the 
consumers of the Tennessee Valley could 
make out a good case that after the prin- 
cipal and interest on the appropriations is 
paid off in 40 years, the power installations 
ought to belong to the people of the Tennes- 
see Valley. If John Doe buys something on 
the installment plan and pays carrying 
charges he eventually owns whatever it is 
he buys. If the people of the TVA area 
pay all of the costs of that part of the TVA 
powerplant, which serves them and if, at 
the same time, they pay interest, they ought 
eventually to own those installations. 

When the Chattanooga Housing Authority 
pays back the money advanced by the Gov- 
ernment for a housing project, the Chatta- 
nooga Housing Authority owns the project. 

It appears that slick people have sold a 
bill of goods to President Eisenhower. It 
sounds simple. The Government will own 
the plant after the people of the valley have 
paid for it with interest. It doesn't make 
sense but a number of the bright ideas 
dreamed up by the private power lobby fail 
to make sense. When Government owner- 
ship is used as a bludgeon to boost power 
rates to the consumer without reason, the 
interests of the public are belng monstrously 
perverted. 

As a matter of fact, the President’s sug- 
gestion is exceedingly dangerous to the Gov- 
ernment. The TVA powerplant is one of the 
best investments the Government ever made, 
even if we exclude the part played by the 
TVA in national defense. 

For the mere payment of interest on the 
money, while the valley consumers and the 
defense plants pay off the principal, the 
Government is getting a great powerplant in 
perpetuity. Furthermore, for the first time 
in a hundred years of developing rivers for 
navigation and flood control, the Govern- 
ment is getting back part of its investment 
through the sale of electric energy. Multi- 
purpose development of rivers has now be- 
come a worldwide principle, and TVA has set 
the example. 

Large sums of the money put into hydro- 
electric power installations and steamplants 
have come out of the revenue received from 
power consumers in this valley. The TVA 
has reinvested these revenues in the system, 
thus reducing the appropriations needed 
from the Government for new installations. 
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If the Government wants to sell the TVA 
to the power consumers of the valley, those 
Tevenues already reinvested in the system 
should be deducted from the principal. 

But the Government doesn’t want to sell 
the TVA, however glibly the private power 
lobby may suggest it. The Government is 
now being told that it can eat its TVA cake 
4nd have it, too. But the United States 
doesn't do business that way. 


Stop Monopoly Control of the Necessities 
of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN é 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 

e recent scandalous and apparently 
Unjustified increase in the cost of coffee 
has caused much concern to the people 
of our Nation. This matter is clearly a 
responsibility of both the executive 

ch of this Government and of this 
Congress, which we cannot avoid. The 
action of this in removing 
Price controls, without providing ade- 
Quate guarantees against price gouging, 
has given impetus to certain selfish in- 
terests to take advantage of this situa- 
tion and to exercise monopoly control 
Of necessities of life. 

This is a dangerous situation and mer- 
its careful consideration by the Banking 
and Currency Committee, with a view of 
adopting measures which would prevent 
the recurrence of such practices. 

Under leave to extend, I submit the 
following resolution adopted on January 
21, 1954, by the Michigan CIO executive 

representing over 650,000 mem- 
bers in the State of Michigan. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION von INVESTIGATION OF MONOPOLY 
PRICES 


Whereas the recent increase in the price 
Of coffee points up the danger of cartel and 
Monopoly control of the necessities of life; 
and 


Whereas the prices of other necessities 
have been maintained or increased despite 
the fact that the amount paid to the farm- 
ers has decreased to a point below the cost 
ot production; and 

Whereas consumer demand is decreasing 
due to unemployment and shorter work 
Weeks but the vaunted law of supply and 
demand is failing to break the monopoly 
Controlled price level; and 

Whereas the present Republican Congress 
has refused to appropriate money to study 
Why the farmer gets less for his products 
although the consumer still pays high prices; 
and 

Whereas the present Republican Congress 
is investigation-happy in its attempts to 
Smear labor and liberals but has refused 
to investigate monopoly prices; and 

Whereas individuals and organizations are 
Presently advocating a boycott against cof- 
tee: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this conference go on rec- 
Ord asking that all forms of monopoly con- 
trol of the necessities of life be investigated 
and strong measures adopted to put a stop 
to such control; and be it further 

Resolved, That the conference call on the 
Attorney General of the United States to 
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investigate the monopolies for violation of 
the Sherman antitrust laws and other Fed- 
eral laws; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent the Congressmen and Senators from 
Mi the President of the United 
States, the Attorney General of the United 
States, and the national CIO. 


Voice of Democracy Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OP ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, last No- 
vember I had the privilege of serving as 
one of the judges for the finals of the 
Voice of Democracy contest, sponsored 
in my congressional district by the Peo- 
Tia Junior Chamber of Commerce, in 
conjunction with the Radio & Television 
Manufacturers’ Association and the As- 
sociation of Radio & Television Broad- 
casters. 

The contest is now in its seventh year 
and is open to all sophomore, junior, and 
senior high-school students. Contest- 
ants prepare a 5-minute text for radio 
broadcast. 

I was so impressed with the content of 
the talks that I heard delivered by these 
high-school students that I thought that 
all five were worthy of insertion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The talk of Miss Vonna Lou Chambers, 
201 West Glen Avenue, Peoria, III., a 
student at Woodruff High School in Peo- 
ria, was selected by the judges as the best 
in our area. 

Following are the names and texts of 
the five finalists for the Voice of Democ- 
racy contest in our area: 

Voice oF DEMOCRACY 
(By Miss Vonna Lou Chambers, Woodruff 
High School student, Peoria, II.) 

Truly I am blessed beyond the people of 
any other land. For I am an helr—heir to a 
treasure house filled with precious jewels. 
And all of you share this great wealth with 
me. Oh, this treasure is not diamonds or 
rubies, but something intrinsically more val- 
uable—the privileges, advantages, and free- 
doms that are the rights of all people in a 
democracy. . 

In order to protect. our heritage we must 
understand it—understand its power to bring 
happiness to the greatest number of people; 
understand how it came to be and why every 
person has an equal right to it. 

I cant tell you what democracy is. It's 
different for each person. It's the thing 
that belongs to you and to me—and yet 
makes us individuals. If we were to take 

ts of democracy, press each person's 
idea of it down on an inkpad, we'd get 
many different ideas and no two alike. Even 
the dictionary doesn't help us much in trying 
to define or penpoint what democracy is, for 
we find many correlated subjects like— 
“Democracy, see also elections, equality, gov- 
ernment, legislation, liberty, individualism.” 

And yet it is this divergency of opinion 
that is the very essence of democracy—it is 
every man, everybody—and everybody in- 
cludes you and me and all the others. Now 
I think you can see why I can't tell you what 
democracy is. But I can tell you what it 
means to me, 
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Socially, democracy means — equality. The 
belief that all men are created equal and that 
they are endowed by their creator with the 
inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. To be judged accord- 
ing to their abilities, whether they be me- 
chanics, stone cutters, or President of the 
United States. 

Politically—democracy means freedom— 
freedom to speak, think, and act in an or- 
derly fashion as one wishes, whether at a 
national political convention or in the barber 
shop on Main Street. To worship as one 
pleases, to choose between a church, temple, 
cathedral, or synagogue. Freedom from the 
fear of a brutal government whose people 
exist only for this state and whose youth 
are educated only for death—from the terrors 
of a secret police and the nightmare of a 
desolate lidice. 

Economically, democracy means opportu- 
nity. Opportunity to provide for ourself and 
family in our own way. The right to choose 
between farming or industry—to become a 
doctor, lawyer, minister, teacher, journalist, 
or engineer with nothing to cramp one’s am- 
bitions or dreams except one's self. The 
right to decide for ourself and then the op- 
portunity to make good in a spirit of fair 
competition. 

This is democracy as I see it—a system 
under which we have fared better and pros- 
pered more than any other nation on the 
face of the earth—for when 160 million peo- 
ple believe in the same system and are work- 
ing for it—it just has to be a success. Yet 
somehow, some way, democracy means more 
than all this to me. Because you see, de- 
mocracy is more than an economic system, 
a method of representation, or a form of 
government. It is a belief, an ideal, a philos- 
ophy of life—my way of life. And I speak 
for it whole-heartedly, eagerly, thankfully, 
knowing that here in America, we are heirs 
to a truly magnificlent treasure—to a way 
of life that is only dreamed of by the people 
of other countries—for we are helrs—to de- 
mocracy. 

I SPEAK ror Democracy 
(By Miss Maureen Horan, Academy of Our 
Lady, student, Peoria, Il.) 

Just the other day, a nation paused to pay 
honor to the unknown soldier buried in our 
National Cemetery at Arlington. As the last 
cannon salute died away in the distance the 
Chief Executive of our land, President D. D. 
Eisenhower placed a mammoth wreath on his 
tomb, the wreath a token of deep love, deep 
appreciation, deep gratitude, to the boy- 
martyr, the boy who had paid the supreme 
price that our democracy live. My 
heart was stirred with pride, I longed to let 
the soldier know he had not died in vain. I 
wanted to tell him that the youth of America 
had caught his spirit and were marching 
right along in that fight for justice and 
truth. We are proud of our heritage and 
what a heritage. Look at the score. Every 
citizen in the United States has every reason 
to be proud of his country and its record of 
political, religious, cultural, and economic 
achievement. Take that little man walking 
down the treet. I don't know his real name, 
everyone calls him Joe. He owns the deli- 
catessen near fhe ball park. He's from Ger- 
many, he had been deprived of his human 
rights. He had told us all about it. My. how 
much he appreciates the freedom and oppor- 
tunity of our democracy. Joes a growing 
testimony to the greatness of our country 
and the advantages which Americans enjoy. 
By reading or listening to stories of those who 
fied the tyranny of Nazi Germany, Fascist 
Italy, and Communist Russia, I can appre- 
ciate the freedom of the press, of religion. 

Yes; we can worship God, in our own way— 
His way. We can earn our dally bread in 
the occupation or profession we choose. 
Equality of opportunity does exist even 
though men differ in talents and accidentals 
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of birth and family fortune. The United 
States is the wealthiest country, and has one 
of the highest standards of living. It has 
sincerely tried to practice charity and fustice 
with an international community. Aren't 
these accomplishments worth saving? Even 
between cokes and dates and the latest song 
hits we can recognize and appreciate what 
our democracy has done for us. And be- 
tween these same cokes and dates we realize 
that just wishing to keep on enjoying our 
freedom and liberty is not enough. Gains 
of the past and the future can be maintained 
and increased only by doing our best to up- 
hold the American ideal. Democracy. broke 
down in many European countries between 
the First and Second World Wars because 
people falled to seek remedies in the demo- 
cratic way—the way that leads to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

True Americans are ever on the alert to 
those who would destroy our priceless herit- 
age. More and more they come to realize 
that every single American right has a cor- 
responding duty and obligation. 

Our glorious forefathers understood clearly 
that religion and morality are indispensable 
supports of an enduring republic. They 
wrote their convictions into those imperish- 
able American documents which guarantee 
our freedoms. No matter what the eost 
America may accept any challenge and Amer- 
ica’s youth, trained so very carefully in the 
democratic way of life with unfaltering steps, 
stout hearts, and the valor of our unknown 
soldier are ever ready and willing to guard 
with their lives our God-given rights. 

To me, democracy is like religion, it must 
be supported by a vital and dynamic faith in 
things which are right and good and just—a 
faith which calls for courage and devotion 
and sacrifice. America is truly great and 
noble, and will remain great if its people have 
clean hearts and strong wills to stand on the 
side of justice and right. 

Deep in my heart I carry a prayer and deep 
gratitude to God that there is an America— 
land of liberty, and peace, and progress. 


I SPEAR- ror Democracy 


(By Mr. Lonnie Parr III. Chillicothe High 
School student, Chillicothe, Ml.) 

I speak for democracy. Democracy per- 
mits me to speak. I speak not only from 
a sense of responsibility but also with a 
deep appreciation of my heritage, and with 
the desire to express my conviction that 
democracy is the best way of life. In doing 
so I am exercising one of the greatest of the 
Many privileges I enjoy as a citizen of a 
democratic country. Democracy needs every- 
one to sing its many praises. It grows, as 
the voices of great and small join and swell, 
into the mighty voice of democracy—the 
voice of America. This chorus must expand 
and carry. It must refuse to be drowned 
out, for peoples throughout the world yearn 
to listen when democracy speaks. Democ- 
yacy speaks through its accomplishments. 
One of the greatest of these is the rapid 
growth of our democratie country, and its 
rise to a position of leadership among the 
nations of the world. America didn't just 
happen. It was built. Built through the 
tireless efforts and the great sacrifices of 
stalwart people—people with a faith in the 
future and a dream in their hearts. They 
had the courage to begin and the persever- 
ance to continue, overcoming obstacle after 
obstacle. We obviously have not solved all 
of our problems. But through the competent 
leadership of such great men as Benjamin 
Franklin, Abraham Lincoln, and Theodore 
Roosevelt, we have come a long way toward 
perfecting a democratic way of life. Our 
history books relate the stories of Many 
heroes of democracy. They mention the 
great orators, Henry Clay, Patrick Henry, 
do not tell of 
the greatest orators of all, however, the com- 
mon people. These people spread democratic 
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ideas by talking in the streets, in their homes, 
and in the schools. Histories often extoll 
great writers such as Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and Thomas Paine, who spread democracy 
through the work of their pens. They do 
not emphasize the greatest writers of all 
time, the writers of newspapers. Newspa- 
pers reach everywhere. A democratic nation 
is composed of people who not only have 
diverse opinions and demand the right to 
express them, but listen to the opinions of 
others. Many people don't join these dis- 
cussion-and-opinion-building sessions with 
the newspaper. They don't read. They can't 
discuss. They are content to enjoy the privi- 
leges which a citizen of a democratic nation 
enjoys, without taking on the responsibili- 
ties. This is a grave danger to the continued 
growth of our democratic way of life. What 
are you doing to offset this danger? You 
who believe in the democratic philosophy 
of life must be ever alert to those forces 
which seek to destroy the very freedoms be- 
hind which they hide. Democracy has 
worked in our country and we shall con- 
tinue to make it work. Government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people 
not only shall not perish from the earth, 
but shall infiuence the peoples of the world 
to live together in understanding and peace, 
Democracy speaks for itself. Look about you. 
Observe the free churches, the public sehools, 
the automobiles, and the happy people. 
Truly democracy speaks for you aud for me 
let us speak for democracy. 


I SPEAK For Democracy 


(By Mr. Ronald Litterst, Dunlap High 
School student, Edelstein, Il.) 


Harriet Beecher Stowe has said, “Your 
little child is your only true democrat.” 
Standing between childhood and adulthood, 
I stop to ask myself, Why must this be so? 
For I would imagine that maturity should 
increase democracy. Although some adults 
do use their priveleges, too many others 
abuse them. 

Therefore, using one of my priveleges, I, as 
a youth in the only existing democracy, 
desire to be a salesman of our way of life. 

What am I selling? 

My merchandise is a way of life. A way 
of life that is filled with love, hope, free- 
dom, and wisdom. A great American en- 
dorsed my product when he said, “It is a 
government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” But to me my product 
is a democracy, 

What special inducements does my prod- 
uct have? 

Unlike most other ways of life, you in a 
democracy may say, do, or think anything 
you please; just as long as you don’t in- 
fringe on anyone else's liberties, In America, 
the garbage man is on the same level as 
the governor, as far as his civil rights are 
concerned. Fn our democracy, you have 
the right to attend the church of your 
choice, or not attend at all. We even go as 
far as to allow people to claim there is no 
God. In these United States, you are 
guaranteed protection for yourself and your 
belongings. You have no fear of footsteps 
in the night. 

But the old question arises, How much does 
my product cost? 

The price of my product is high, but can 
be considered a bargain. You get so many 
privileges for so few obligations. Its some- 
thing more than money can buy, so I can't 
charge you in dollars and cents, but my bill 
of sale would include obedience, service, and 
loyalty. 

The first item on my bill is obedience, You 
should obey the laws that were made by your 
forefathers and fathers. In addition to these 
civil laws you also should realize that there 
are divine laws which were made for us 


to obey. 
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The second item on my bill is service. It 
is the least you can do to serve your country. 
It is your obligation to vote, and to vote 
for the candidate of your choice. You should 
be very thankful that our country is govern- 
ed by the ballot, not the bullet. Yet you 
must fight for your country when someone 
or something is threatening our way of life. 

The third item on my bill is loyalty. You 
should be loyal to the symbols of our ideals. 
Who, upon viewing the flag, has not felt the 
warm glow inside that challenges you to 
shout out, I am free, I am free. 

Daniel Webster said, “Let our object be our 
country, our whole country, and nothing but 
our country. And, by the blessings of God, 
may that country itself become a vast and 
splendid monument, not of oppression and 
terror, but of wisdom, of peace, and of liberty 
upon which the whole world may gaze with 
admiration forever.” 

I am completely sold on my product; are 
you? 

My merchandise Is a way of life. A way 
of life that is made up of many small Ideals, 
when put together, make up what I call 
democracy. Democracy is expensive, yet can 
be considered a bargain for you get so many 
privileges for so few obligations. 

How long will my product last? Is its 
guaranty for a year or a lifetime? It's up 
to us—you and me, 


— 


I SPEAK ror DEMOCRACY 


(By Mr. Don Lanxon, Manual Training High 
School student, Peoria, II.) 


I speak for democracy for many reasons. 
Thomas Jefferson wrote in the Declaration 
of Independence, “Governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their Just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed.” I 
Was born and reared under this principle 
of government. Government of, by, and for 
the people. I have learned to love and cher- 
ish the freedoms which the Constitution of 
the United States has granted me. 

Among the freedoms enjoyed by a free 
people is freedom of religion, The right of 
an individual to worship when, where, and 
how he chooses, Each Sunday morning 
thousands of Americans walk or ride to 
church. The Joneses to the Httle white 
church down the street; their neighbors, the 
Smiths, to the cathedral in the center of 
town. Here, under democratic rule, 
churches have been established to further 
the teachings of the Lord, not a cause of 
mortal man. 

People living in a democracy have the 
freedom to elect their governmental officials. 
Therefore, the people indirectly make their 
own laws. If they break these laws, they 
receive just punishment. Severity of the 
punishment depends upon the degree or 
seriousness of the crime committed. 

All persons accused of conrmitting a crime 
are given the privilege of defending them- 
selves. Their cases are tried by just courts 
of law. Both sides of a case are always 
considered. 

Rules and regulations adopted under a 
democratic government are designed to pro- 
tect the innocent as well as to punish the 
guilty. Here also a person is eonsidered to 
be innocent of a crime until, by sufficient 
evidence, he is proved guilty. This is, in it- 
self, a feather in the bonnet of democracy. 

We citizens living under democratic rule 
have the right to yote as we please. This 
gives us the right to transfer our opinions 
to the small squares on the ballot. Our 
votes are cast in secrecy. No armed guard 
stands over us to make certain our choices 
are those approved by some dictatorial 
power. In the past election for President 
of the United States, President Eisenhower 
won because the people wanted him, not be- 
cause they were pressured into electing him. 

To introduce another freedom which we 
as people of a free country enjoy, let's go to 
a country where freedom is something the 
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People can only dream about. Take, for in- 
Stance, freedom of speech, a right which we, 
as Americans, take for granted. Yet, in a 
country where the state ts more important 
than the people in it, citizens are punished 
for uttering even one word of unfavorable 
feeling toward the government. Yes, as we 
Sit here now, at this very moment, some- 
Where in the dictatorial sections of the 
World a man may be standing on a scaffold, 
or before a firing squad, life about to be 
taken from his body because he criticized 
the government. 

Yes, I speak for democracy. Under it the 
People are treated as human beings. They 
&re not animals—trained to do only as they 
are bid and when they are bid by the state. 
Indeed, the liberties we have are priceless. 
It is our solemn responsibility to remember 
this. For, as Thomas Jefferson said, “The 
God who gave us life gave us liberty at the 
Same time.” 


President McKinley and the Randall 
Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow, 
January 29, is the birthday of Ohio's 
martyred President, William McKinley. 
He first won national fame as chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and author of the McKinley tariff 
bill. Many present-day protectionists 
invoke the spirit of William McKinley. 
Perhaps they forget President McKin- 
ley’s last words on this subject, in his 
last public utterance, at the Pan Amer- 
ican Exposition in Buffalo, N. Y., on Sep- 
tember 5, 1901: 

Isolation is no longer possible or desir- 
able. °° 

By sensible trade arrangements which will 
not interrupt our home production we shall 
extend the outlets for our increasing sur- 
plus. * * We must not repose in fancied 
security that we can forever sell everything 
and buy little or nothing. * * We should 
take from our customers such of their prod- 
ucts as we can use without harm to our 
industries and labor. Reciprocity is the nat- 
ural outgrowth of our wonderful industrial 
development under the domestic policy now 
firmly established. What we produce be- 
yond our domestic consumption must have 
a vent abroad. The excess must be re- 
lieved through a foreign outlet and we should 
sell everywhere we can, and buy wherever 
the buying will enlarge our sales and pro- 
ductions, and thereby make a greater de- 
mand for home labor. 

The period of exclusiveness is past.. è 
Reciprocity treaties are in harmony with the 
spirit of our times, measures of retaliation 
are not. If perchance some of our tariffs 
are no longer needed for revenue or to en- 
courage and protect our industries at home, 
why should they not be employed to extend 
and promote our markets abroad? 


Mr. Speaker, the so-called Randall re- 
port, containing the recommendations of 
the Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy, has just been made public, I 
was a member of that Commission. I 
believe that the recommendations on 
tariff and trade policies are in the true 
spirit of McKinley’s last words, 
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Climbing Aboard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, when a drive becomes popular, 
some opponents get back of it, just as 
some quickly look for prominent seats 
on a poltical bandwagon, even though 
they do not like the music played. 

That is what recently happened to a 
majority of the members of the House 
Committee on Government Operations 
who, after twice blocking my efforts to 
continue my public exposure of the 
crooks who were extorting millions, if 
not billions, from the public, on a third 
occasion refused to permit me to ap- 
point a subcommittee to impartially and 
relentlessly dig into the corrupt mess, 
which cursed the Truman administra- 
tion and is continuing under the present 
administration, turned the job over to 
a subcommittee captained by the Hon- 
orable GEORGE H. BENDER, Congressman 
from Ohio, a candidate for the primary 
nomination as Republican candidate for 
United States Senator from Ohio. 

A wave of indignation and an irresisti- 
ble public demand apparently convinced 
a majority of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations—and 
you can find their names in the Congres- 
sional Directory—that the public would 
not stand for a cover up so after deny- 
ing me the authority to make investiga- 
tions and hold hearings, they handed it 
over to Congressman BENDER. 

Very graciously they permitted me to 
remain an ex officio—whatever that may 
mean—member of the committee. They 
kicked me out of the driver’s seat but 
they said I might sit on the tailgait and 
if, perchance, the conveyance slowed 
down, get out and give it a push. That 
I will be glad to do and I will try to let 
the members of that committee—Grorce 
H. BENDER, Frank C. OSMERS, JR., GOR- 
DON L. McDoNoucH, Frank M. KARSTEN, 
RoseRrT H. MoLLOHAN, and Mr. L. H. 
Fountars—none of whom helped me 
when I was trying to do the job—know 
that I am in there pushing to the best of 
my ability. 

But let William F. Pyper, a factual re- 
porter for the Kalamazoo Gazette, tell 
the story. Here it is: 

REPRESENTATIVE HOFFMAN WINS JURISDICTION 
Ficht—Bour COMMITTEE STILL REFUSES To 
Gtyx Back CONTROL— BENDER HEADS PROBE 

(By William P. Pyper) 

WASHINGTON.—Still sitting on their chalr- 
man, Representative CLARE E. HOFFMAN, Re- 
publican, of Michigan, members of the House 
Government Operations Committee have ad- 
mitted he was right about their jurisdiction. 

The resolution they passed Wednesday re- 
opens an investigation into labor racketeer- 
ing. It is assigned to the Subcommittee on 
Accounts, headed by Representative GEORGE 
H. BENDER, Republican, of Ohio. 

The investigation has been in a dormant 
state for the last 6 months, since the com- 
mittee took from Chairman Horrmawn his au- 
thority to name special subcommittee and 
ordered him to wind up the one which was 
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in progress. The chief reason they gave for 
such action was that labor racketeering was 
in the jurisdiction of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor and outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

Representative Horrman said at the time 
that the action would be welcomed by the 
labor racketeers, and there has since been 
a quantity of indignant mall from irate citi- 
zens demanding that the committee prose- 
cute its investigations. 

Also, President !uisenhower, in his state of 
the Union message, urged that a committee 
go into some aspects of the subject exhaus- 
tively. In response, Chairman -HOFFMAN 
Wednesday introduced his resolution to au- 
thorize him to continue. But the committee 
had a different version of the same idea. It 
passed, 19 to 1, it is understood, a resolution 
authorizing BENDER'S Subcommittee on Ac- 
counts to conduct an investigation, 


SEEKS SENATE SEAT 


It happens that Representative BENDER has 
announced he will seek election as Senator 
from Ohio this year, and that much of the 
demand for continued labor racket inqury 
came from his home city of Cleveland. In a 
statement announcing his new assignment 
and welcoming Chairman HOFFMAN as an ex 
officio member of the subcommittee, Chair- 
man BENDER said he would begin by probing 
into alleged racketeering in the juke-box 
business in Cleveland. 

“I am happy to see that the committee 
now admits it has jurisdiction to make these 
investigations for which there has been so 
much public demand,” Representative Horr- 
MAN commented. 

“It has been my pleasure to educate the 
members to the extent that they have learned 
that they do have this jurisdiction, 

“On the other hand, I haven't any doubt 
that this inquiry will be helpful to Grone 
BENDER as a bandwagon he can ride in the 
primary and general election campaigns in 
his State this year. Of course, I consider 
it unfortunate that his appearance on the 
scene is a little late. Over the years, when 
he was voting with the CIO, I never heard 
him say a word about labor rackets. 

“If he’s sincere in his statement referring 
to my experience and ability, why wasn't he 
willing to let me do the job last year, when 
I was ready to go ahead?” 


Human Relations in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received a copy of a 
report by Harold J. Miller, of the staff 
of the Civil Service Commision, on plans 
to maintain closer liaison with the Fed- 
eral employee organizations in a pro- 
gram designed to give employees a better 
understanding of their Government and 
their own rights. 

The many organizations participating 
in this program describe it as a major 
contribution to the efficiency of the pub- 
lic service, and it was my privilege to 
transmit my copy of this report to Pres- 
ident Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

I am sure that my colleagues on both 
sides of the House are in complete agree- 
ment with the fundamental objectives 
of this Federal employee interest pro- 
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gram to improve the public service 
through better employee relations and 
better informed Government employees. 

The striking feature of this activity 
is that it proposes the use of modern, 
businesslike employee relations tech- 
niques in Government administration 
which do not entail an added cent of 
increase in governmental costs. It ap- 
pears to have the solid support of the 
unions and organizations. 

Because I think Members of Congress 
and others should know more about this 
activity, and its continuing importance 
to sound government, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp my letter to the 
White House and the text of an address 
by Mr. Miller to the Federal Editors As- 
sociation: 

January 23, 1954. 
President Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Ma. Presipent: I am happy to 
present to you, with my sincere good wishes, 
my copy of a report, Human Relations in 
Government, which can, if applied as effec- 
tively as it has been developed, have a bene- 
ficial effect on the administration's efforts to 
improve the public service. And its recom- 
mendations can also aid the administration 
in making a good record on civil service. 

It is a matter of some pride to me that it 
was, partly on my recommendation, that 
Harold J. Miller, Washington newsman and 
specialist in civil service, was taken on the 
staff of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission last year to develop the program out- 
lined in this report. This project, which has 
been named the employee-interest program, 
seeks to create better understanding of the 
Federal service and its employees. 

As a result, Mr. Miller has initiated and 
established, on direction of Hon. Philip 
Young, the Commission Chairman, a down- 
to-earth which, in my estimation, if 
properly followed up and continued as Mr. 
Miller has devised it, will bring lasting bene- 
fits to American public administration, 

The title of the report, “Human Relations 
fn Government,” is indicative of the pro- 
gram's objectives. It seeks to apply modern, 
businesslike human-relations practices to 
Government employee relations. While it 
was developed in and for the Civil Service 
Commission, the program can be applied 
equally well to all other agencies of gov- 
ernment. 

If it has accomplished nothing more, the 
project is invaluable in view of the har- 
monious relationship it has established be- 
tween some 150 organizations and the Com- 
mission, as evidenced by the content of the 
report. I believe that it is to the lasting 
credit of the administration that this entirely 
new approach to Government employee rela- 
tions has been introduced. And credit is 
certainly due Mr. Miller for applying his 
knowledge to this problem. 

With kind greetings, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD C. HAGEN, 
Member of Congress, Chairman, House 
Subcommittee on Civil Service. 


Human RELATIONS IN GOVERNMENT 
(By Harold J. Miller) 


As an editor for more years than I care 
to recall, and as a reporter in the civil-service 
field for over 10 years, it has been funda- 
mental that anything I have written or 
prepared for publication should have that 
basic ingredient of human interest. : 

It's not always easy to make a sob story of 
some prosaic change in civil-service regula- 
tions, nor would it be desirable. However, 
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since the civil service is composed of people, 
and people, I might say, who work harder 
and do a much better job than the general 
public imagines, nearly everything in Gov- 
ernment news can, and should be inter- 
preted from the viewpoint of flesh and blood 
people. 

There 1s, fortunately, an increased tend- 
ency to give a true picture of Federal work- 


- ers as good citizens, doing a day’s work for 


a day’s pay. We hear fewer of the blanket 
charges against Federal employees, yet now 
and then they crop up. 

In interpreting the important work of 
Government employees, the newspapers do 
an excellent job. The radio and television 
carry much Government news. The maga- 
zines and periodical press are very helpful. 

Yet, despite the fine work of these media 
of communication, and the conscientious 
efforts of Government information people, 
a lot of news that directly affects the lives 
and work of Federal employees throughout 
the country does not reach Government 
people through the usual information chan- 
nels. You know the wire services from 
Washington are crowded with the dramatic 
news of Government, the White House, and 
of Congress. It’s the same with the radio 
and television. 

There is little of the man bites dog factor 
in civil service news, although it is regret- 
table that when the civil service underdog 
is criticized, that criticism usually manages 
to make a news item somewhere. 

So much for the primary problem of reach- 
ing the mass of Federal employees through 
the regular public information channels, 
and also of reaching the general public with 
a better quota of constructive news about 


the employees of the Federal Government. 


We know that the people in Government 
information work are working to keep the 
regular information channels supplied with 
agency news. They are a valuable arm of 
the regular news-gathering services. 

From my work as a writer in the civil- 
service field, I have been keenly aware of the 
continuing real need by Federal employees 
generally of more news concerning their jobs, 
and particularly more information about the 
aims and objectives of their particular 
agency and department. 

This is especially important to the main- 
tenance of good morale among Government 
workers and its inevitable byproducts, high 
standards of effciency and productivity. 

A Federal employee declared that low 
morale can be attributed to three major 
factors: 

1. Uncertainty as to aims and policies. 

2. Uncertainty as to continuation of em- 
ployment in the future. 

3. A feeling that Government empioyees 
are ridiculed and held in low regard through- 
out the country. 

Another student of Federal employee 
morale declared that “uncertainty as to the 
changes made, and their effect on employees, 
collectively and individually, is the out- 
standing cause of low morale in Government; 
and to a large extent it Is unnecessary.” He 
advocated a systematic plan of fully inform- 
ing employees of all agency plans and 
programs, 

We are confident that as the present over- 
all civil-service program develops, Federal 
employees will have ample evidence of the 
sincerity of the President in his determina- 
tion to protect the sanctity of civil service, 

We are confident that the Civil Service 
Commission, and the Post Office and Civit 
Service Committees of the Senate and House 
of Representatives will leave nothing undone 
to maintain a sound civil service. 

However, there remains the continuing 
problem of keeping employees fully informed 
of all plans, programs, and policies so that 
they will have a clear-cut picture of the 
objectives sought by their agencies, That is 
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where the Federal employee interest pro- 
gram, which is being developed by the 
speaker at the United States Civil Service 
Commission, can be of tremendous value. 

Research up to this time indicates that 
without spending an additional extra cent 
on current administration or information 
costs, It will be possible to create a better 
two-way channeling of information between 
employees and their agencies. Already 
many Federal employees, and their organi- 
zations, have advanced helpful suggestions. 

What has been done and what is being 
done? In developing this program we were 
assigned to determine the areas of greater 
need for information about present activities 
and future plans of the Commission to 
dispel uncertainty and improve morale in the 
Federal service. 

We are exploring the use of all available 
media for use in carrying the civil-service 
story. And we have found that we have 
been able to enlist the support of many 
channels of communication that ordinarily 
do not carry a heavy quota of civil-service 
news. For instance, we are cutting taped 
interviews with Government officials and em- 
ployees for use on radio stations and to play 
back at meetings. The television people 
have already taken TV films of the Com- 
mission and say they can use more. We are 
able to develop wider use of other tradi- 
tional media, posters, photography, film 
strips, speakers, and slogans, 

This is, of course, but one phase of the 
program. Yet our efforts up to date have 
shown that much can be done to tell the 
civil-service story and improve the public 
service. For example, when one employee 
leader suggested the issuance of inexpensive 
fact sheets about civil service, this idea 
was adopted, The fact sheets are being used 
to excellent advantage, not only as articles 
for publication, but also as background ma- 
terial for speeches, for research work, and in 
other ways. 

A vital phase of the program is the estab- 
lishment of active and cooperative liaison 
with the employee organizations, Without 
a dissenting comment, they have pledged 
their cooperation to the program in the 
interest of improving the public service. 

An important aspect of the program is that 
Philip Young, Chairman of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, and Commission< 
ers George M. Moore and Frederick J. Lawton, 
have placed the emphasis on a better under- 
standing of and by Federal employees. It 
appears to be soundly based on a sincere 
effort to improve the human relations of 
Government administration. There is cer- 
tainly ample scope for improvement of em- 
ployee-management relations in Govern- 
ment, . 

There have been previous information pro- 
grams conducted on behalf of Federal em- 
ployees which dealt with only the publicity 
phase of the problem. Now, for the first time 
in civil-service history, the groundwork has 
been laid for an effective and comprehensive 
employee relations program for the Federal 
service. 

Important byproducts of our interviews 
with Federal employee leaders, with agency 
officials and with employees themselves, are 
recommendations that can have a lasting and 
important relation to improved Government 
administration. ; 

For example, some employees believe that 
steps could be taken to clarify the existing 
law relating to the rights of employees to 
organize and intercede with the Congress 
and their agencies, 

Employees themselves have as good ideas 
as anyone on how Government administra- 
tion and the public service can be improved. 
We believe this program can give proper em- 
phasis to employee viewpoints on legislation 
and changes in regulations that can improve 
the Federal service, 
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It should be possible to emphasize to the 
American public some of the fine traditions 
Of the civil service. The Marine Corps, the 
Secret Service, the FBI, because of the dra- 
Matic nature of their work, have developed 
their traditions to a high degree. But there 
are just as vital and just as thrilling tradi- 
tions down through the entire public service 
to be dramatized and presented to the public. 

Private industry has developed to a high 
degree pride in organization. The Ameri- 
Can Government is something of which every 
employee can be proud. 

Of course, a human relations, or public 
Telations program, is no better than the poli- 
Cies that it promulgates. The doing must be 
Sound and in the public service or the telling 
goes for nought. 

As you know, all the telling in the world 
Will do no good unless we get people to listen, 
to understand, and to believe. 

That ls why I think the present Federal 
employee interest program is sound. We 
haye gone to the employees themselves and 
their organizations for advice and sugges- 
tons and, as far as possible, we will act on 
their advice. And I may say, for the pur- 
Pose of this program, all employees, at top 
Management and lesser levels, have been re- 
garded as employees. 

The results to date are encouraging. Out 
Of the mass of ideas that have been advanced 
We believe that a really sound and effective 
Program will be developed. Actually it is 
More than an information function. Per- 
sonnei staffs can have an important role. 
Administrators and supervisors will have a 
pen part. Employees all along the line can 

elp. 

To be really effective, however, the pro- 
gram must have authority and responsi- 
bility from the top management level. It 
Can and should be a factor in improving all 
Government relations, including employee 
relations, community relations, public rela- 
tons, and, of course, contacts with all media, 
internal and external, of communication and 
Media, It must be a real human-relations 
program for the Federal service. 

Chairman Young sald in an address on 
December 18, 1953, to Government infor- 
mation people: “* * our overall objective 
is to strengthen and improve the Federal 
Service, Everything that we do that in- 
Creases employee satisfaction, appreciation 
ot Government w Ts, or public esteem of 
the service as a whole, or that helps to at- 
tract good people to Government employ- 
Ment, contributes toward the accomplish- 
ment of that objective. Technical improve- 
Ments, however valuable, are not enough; 
understanding and support both by em- 
Ployees and the public are essential to the 
Success of any public service.” 

Commissioner Moore, in an address Janu- 
ary 4, 1954, in Miami, Fla., said: We have 
introduced a completely new activity at the 
Commission which will create a better un- 
Gerstanding and appreciation of Federal em- 
Ployees' problems. This is known as the 
employee-interest program, which we believe 
Will do much to dispel uncertainty and im- 
Prove morale among Federal employees. 
While this program is in its inittal stages, 
We are confident it will not only give the 
Federal employee organizations a greater op- 
Portunity in the development of plans, pro- 


rams. and policies directed at improving the 


Civil service, but it will also provide the gen- 
eral public with a greater appreciation of 
the outstanding service rendered daily by 
Federal employees.” 

From our findings up to date on the em- 
Ployee-interest program, we are confident 
that its ultimate result will be better mo- 
Tale among employees, better undrstanding 
by the general public and better public 
Service and administration. 

(Employee-interest program, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, room 328, main build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., RE 7-5711 ext. 2703, 
Code 171.) 
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The Present Powerful Tendencies Toward 
Centralization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a speech delivered on Novem- 
ber 10, 1953, by. Dean Clarence Manion, 
of Indiana, before the session on govern- 
mental relations of the American Petro- 
leum Industries Committee. 

Dean Manion's speech is a brilliant 
statement of why every American citizen 
must fight unceasingly to preserve our 
local self-government against the pres- 
ent powerful tendencies to centralization. 

This fight to preserve our liberties 
through decentralization of power is at 
the same time the best defense against 
communism. 

Iam advised by the Public Printer that 
the article is estimated to make 4 pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at a cost of 
$340. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How Is Your ConstrrvTion?? 
(By Hon. Clarence E. Manion)? 

I must tell this audience, in passing, that 
a few weeks ago in this very room, I ad- 
dressed a convention of. milk dealers, at 
which time we were all required to sip milk 
as we spoke. About 6 months prior to that, 
at the Sherman Hotel in this city, there was 
a conyention of soft-drink manufacturers, 
who, in like manner, required us to drink 
pop. You can understand that I came to 
this petroleum convention today with some 
slight misgivings. 

Iam aleo time conscious, and I know that 
you are. Knute Rockne used to say that he 
didn't worry about the speaker who didn't 
look at his watch. He was concerned about 
the fellow who didn’t keep his eye on the 
calendar, I am clock and calendar con- 
scious today. 

Let me tell you frankly and quickly about 
a domestic experience of mine. Recently I 
yielded to a desire which I should have sup- 
pressed: I purchased an old-fashioned grand- 
father clock. I lugged it into my household, 
where I found no enthusiasm for it at all on 
the part of my family. Let's put it that way. 

There was one exception. My then 6-year- 
old son thought the thing was wonderful. 
At striking time he would run and stand in 
front of the clock as though he expected it to 
waltz away or something as soon as it 
finished. 

Well, one morning, about 7 o'clock, this 
apparatus began to strike; but. in its ancient 
eccentricity, it struck not only 7, but 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16. At the stroke of 
16 Christopher stuck his head into the bed- 
room and said: “Mommie, daddy. Get up. 
It’s way later than it’s ever been around 
here.” 

This is precisely the genius for oversimpli- 
fication I would like to see revived in these 


Presented to a session on Government re- 
lations, under the auspices of the American 
Petroleum Industries Committee, during the 
33d annual meeting of the American Petro- 
leum Institute, in the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, II., November 10, 1953. 

3 Chairman, Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, South Bend, Ind. 
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United States. Throughout this convention, 
and everywhere else, one hears expressions 
about the complexity of modern life. Over 
at the milk dealers’ convention I found they 
had their special problems, and they drew a 
careful bead on them. It was the same with 
the soft-drink manufacturers, the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation in Seattle, the bar associa- 
tion in Massachusetts, and the doctors right 
here a couple of weeks ago. In this country 
we have now the greatest congregations of 
acute, special interests we have ever had, to 
put it mildly and briefly. ‘ 
DISCONSOLATE 


But, in listening first to one group and 
then to another—in every State of the 
Union—I get more and more concerned 
about the sharp specialization of our Ameri- 


can interests. In the past 2 years I have lit- 


erally been in every State of the Union—in 
some of them many times—talking to many 
petroleum associations, furniture associa- 
tions, beer associations, food associations, 
manufacturing conventions, retailers, real- 
tors, and railroaders. I believe that I have 
literally called the roll of American industry. 

You are interested in highways, pipelines, 
drilling, and marketing of oil and its by- 
products. Everybody else ts just as vitally 
and critically interested in his particular 
line as you are, and all approach it with 
something which at least suggests your pro- 
ficiency and acumen. 

Now let me tell you why I look at all of 
this in a spirit of disconsolation. In every 
State of the Union, and in every congrega- 
tion I have faced, I find an absence of in- 
terest in the important general problem 
which confronts this country. 

BASIC DOCTRINE 

Let me tell you what I mean. A few weeks 
ago Time magazine carried a news dispatch 
to the effect that the Government of Guate- 
mala had arbitrarily seized 230,000 acres of 
land belonging to the United Fruit Co. 
What did the United Fruit Co. do about it? 
Absolutely nothing. There was nothing they 
could do about it. No private citizen in 
Guatemala can effectively challenge any act 
of his Government. 

Before that notice appeared—some 
months, to be exact—in a very memorable 
action, which all of you recall in detall, the 
then President of the United States seized 
the steel properties of this country. What 
did the steel owners do about it? They went 
into court and pleaded what is known as 
the Constitution of the United States. Even- 
tually the case reached the Supreme Court 
of the United States; and that august body, 
in a divided opinion, commanded the Presi- 
dent to give the steel properties back to their 
owners. He promptly did so. 

Those two historical citations dramatize 
the difference between the country in which 
you live and all the rest of the countries on 
the face of the earth. This is the only place 
left under God's heaven where an individual 
citizen can effectively challenge the acts of 
his Government. Here we are still able to 
say: “Thus far and no farther, and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed. Stand 
back.” Not at the command of the King's 
armies, but at the command of the individ- 
ual citizen. 

Now all of us take this revolutionary pro- 
cedure calmly and in stride, while we worry 
about the defense of the free world—worry 
about the future of liberty and about the 
ultimate defeat of communism. There isn't 
any free world outside of the United States, 
and the free world which is now represented 
by the United States will disappear as soon 
as this strange and unique American con- 
stitutional limitation upon government is 
subverted or destroyed. 

RETREAT FROM LIBERTY 

How is your Constitution? Have you 
looked at it lately? Do you know the thing 
which stands between you and what hap- 
pened to the Guatemalans? You do not 
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have to go behind the Iron Curtain to wit- 
ness examples of outright confiscation. You 
can find them at every crossroad in Merrie 
England, for instance, the Mother of Par- 
laments and the mother of the historical 
development of liberty as we know it. 

Liberty has retreated all over the world. 
Liberty has retreated in this country. It 
continues to retreat because, practically 
speaking, nobody knows exactly what or 
where liberty is. It is sad but, nevertheless, 
true that nobody defines liberty today in a 
manner understandable to the average 
citizen and voter. 

What are you going to do with these 
voters? Are you going to disfranchise them, 
or are you going to inform them? We have 
reached the point where you must take one 
course or the other unless you are soon to 
face up to the absolute and complete govern- 
mental confiscation, direct or indirect, of 
every atom of private property now held in 
this country. Will you personally inform 
these voters? Will you continue to trust 
merely to the processes of juvenile educa- 
tion to inform them? When are business- 
men going to do something about bringing 
the facts of governmental life back into the 
consciousness of all of the American people? 
Will businessmen wait until it is too late? 

It has been 2,200 years since old Socrates 
reduced the formula for happy and virtuous 
living to a single sentence—"Pay your debts 
and tell the truth.” Nobody has improved 
upon that formula since. Pay your debts 
and tell the truth. Are we telling the truth 
about government today to the people who 
continuously misconstrue its purpose and no 
longer see its natural limitations? 

Where is an advertisement of the four 
simple facts of American life upon which the 
whole structure of American freedom is 
built? 

LAST REMAINING HOPE 


You have read the testimony of this brave 
Pole who jumped the U. N. delegation re- 
cently and escaped into the freedom of the 
United States. He has been very voluble 
ever since in the newspapers and over radio 
and television. There is one sentence which 
recurs in all of his testimony. He says, “the 
United States of America is the last remain- 
ing hope of the world.” That is literally 
true, my friends. We are the last hope of 
mankind 


Suppose a great tidal wave would sweep 
over the Rocky Mountains and sink us per- 
manently into the sea, as Atlantis, with all of 
its learning and science, is supposed to have 
sunk into the sea, thousands of years ago? 
Suppose the United States should disappear 
from the face of the earth at this minute. 
You will say: “Well, that would be pretty bad 
for us.“ It wouldn't be half so bad for us, 
my friends, as it would be for the people who 
survived on the remaining areas of the 
earth's surface. If the United States of 
America would disappear right now, the 
people who survived on the remaining areas 
of the earth would immediately be engulfed 
in a torture and a terror so tyrannical and so 
demoralizing that the people who survived it 
would envy us who escaped it. That is what 
we now mean to mankind. 

But, you say: “Oh, we're not going to be 
washed away. No tidal wave is capable of 
surmounting the Rocky Mountains.“ Lis- 
ten: That certain United States of America, 
which is the hope—and in many cases the 
envy—of mankind, is not just a choice chunk 
ol geography. It is not just a concentration 
of great industrial know-how or commercial 
potential such as is represented here today. 
It is not just a measureless treasury of ap- 
parently exhaustless resources. This isn’t 
the United States this Pole is talking about. 
The United States of America, which 18 the 
hope and the envy of mankind, is merely 
the incarnation of certain basic political 
convictions out of which this giant super- 
structure of civilization has risen. If those 
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convictions disappear, the foundation of this 
country disappears, and we sink out of exist- 
ence just as effectively as if the waves of 
the ocean had washed us away. 

FOUR FACTS OF LIFE 

What are these four facts of American life? 
To make them known, the first breath of the 
new life of this Republic needs to be ampli- 
fied. We need to turn back to the four basic 
convictions outlined in the Declaration of 
Independence—not faiths or hopes, if you 
please, but facts. 

We stated, there and then, that we held 
certain truths as firmly as we hold the con- 
viction that 2 and 2 make 4. 

Don't forget what Whittaker Chambers 
told us a couple of years ago in that memo- 
rable book of his. He went into communism 
looking for conviction. He says he couldn't 
find conviction anywhere else in the 
United States in which he lived. Outside 
of communism all was doubt and hypothe- 
sis. The Communists, on the contrary, held 
their conviction with the tenacity of a dead 
hand. He was attracted to communism be- 
cause it had conviction. “Communism,” he 
said, “is what happens when the mind of 
man divorces itself from God.” When you 
lose the conviction that there is an Almighty 
Creator, you go to communism as the only 
logical alternative; for communism is the 
conviction that material force alone is al- 
mighty. 

TWO KINDS OP CONVICTIONS 


The Communists are convinced only of 
force, fanaticism, and faithlessness, They 
hold that conviction with frozen tenacity. 
If he wanted conviction, Chambers should 
have looked at the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. He would have found there all of the 
convictions indispensable to human beings, 
There he would have found the basic con- 
viction—the truth that “all men are created.” 
The fact, in other. words, of God. God is a 
fact—says the Declaration. God is not a 
matter of conscience or a matter of faith 
merely, but a matter of fact. Here is where 
we start to advertise the facts of American 
life—by advertising the fact of God's exist- 
ence. Next comes the second conviction— 
one that Chambers would have found very 
frustrating to the Communists, viz, the con- 
viction that all men are created equal. 
Equal before God, and for that reason equal 
before the law and beyond that unequal in 
every observable and conceivable way. 

Look at this audience here. Fortunately 
some ladies are present. They are all beau- 
tiful. The men, of course, are not. [Laugh- 
ter.] That is a superficial inequality. But 
take a look at that fingerprint of yours. J. 
Edgar Hoover says that is the only one of 
its kind on earth, That fingerprint distin- 
guishes you from every other human being 
who lives now or who has ever lived. Have 
you ever stopped to look at it closely and 
think about the singular individuality which 
God Almighty breathed into your soul at 
the time of your creation? The Declaration 
of Independence affirms that as a second 
great fact of life. But that is only the be- 
ginning of your individuality. Let's get 
out of here and go over to the darkest 
corner of Africa, so-called. Now draw up the 
whole tortured human race in a single file 
stretching all the way from the darkest 
corner of Africa to the brightest corner of 
Chicago. What do you see in that line? 
Well, let’s call old Joe Stalin (may the Lord 
torture his iniquitous soul). * * Ask Joe 
what he sees in that line. 

“I see the proletariat, the bourgeoisie. I 
see the masses and the classes, the races, 
the kulaks.” 

ONLY THE INDIVIDUAL 

You see, Joe kept on seeing things which 
aren't there. God Almighty didn’t create 
the bourgeoisie, the kulaks, the whites, the 
blacks, the races, the masses and classes. 
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God Almighty created individual men and 
women, each of whom is different from 
every other one on earth. That is a fact 
of the natural law of creation which the 
Declaration of Independence recognizes, 

Have you ever realized how much depends 
upon this individualization of human be- 
ings? Some of these people want to be 
farmers. Some of them want to dig for oil. 
Some want to be merchants, manufacturers, 
policemen, politicians, professors—not many, 
thank God, but a few. Out of this great 
complex of differences we are fed and 
clothed, All differences in ambition, initia- 
tive, energy, ability—these differences make 
for an ultimate difference in achievement. 
We cannot escape it. It is a part of God's 
natural law. 

Think what a dull world this would be if 
everybody wanted to hang paper. There 
wouldn't be any walls to hang the paper on. 

It's all a part of God's design that people 
should be differently constituted physically 
at the same time that they are equal in the 
sight of God, and equal before the law of 
the land. Here is the great challenge to the 
phony equality which the Soviets are selling 
around the world. The big important an- 
swer is the second fact of American life. 


TWIN INSEPARABLES 


What about the third fact? We hold this 
to be a fact, said the Founding Fathers, “that 
all men are endowed" (not by the Constitu- 
tion, not by the Bill of Rights) but “by their 
Creator”—by God Himself—“with certain un- 
alienable rights,” incentives, “life and lib- 
erty.” Get that. There isn't any distinc- 
tion here between life and liberty. A man 
is spiritually dead when his liberty is gone. 
According to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, life and liberty are inseparable, un- 
alienable and both come from God, Himself. 

Notice how the fact of God is parlayed 
through these basic, fundamental truths; and 
how out of them proceeds the fourth fact, 
the fact about government. 


SERVANT AND TOOL 


Here Is the most misunderstood and con- 
fused corner in the whole foundation of free- 
dom. What can government do about life 
and liberty? What are the facts about gov- 
ernment? The big question was how to 
protect this life and this liberty. Deliberately 
the Founding Fathers said: We hold this to 
be a fact that, “to secure these rights,” to 
protect these gifts of God, “governments are 
instituted among men” to protect the rights 
God gave to man. Government is thus man's 
agent for the protection of God's gifts. 

Ultimately it is the fact of God which sub- 
ordinates civil government to servitude, and 
keeps it away from a claim of mastery. The 
fact of God is the only thing which sub- 
ordinates government. This is why we must 
constantly stress the fact of God—not as 
a matter of faith, not as something which 
helps us to save our souls, but as some- 
thing which is necessary to save our civiliza- 
tion if it is going to be saved. The fact 
of God subordinates government to servitude. 
Whether government shall be servant or 
master is the big issue between America and 
communism, for which billions are being 
expended in this country today. And what 
is it all about? It is whether government 
shall be master or servant—it is all about 
the fact of God, in other words. 


If there isn't any God, then Malenkov and 
company are correct; Think of it. What 
are you doing about promulgating these basic 
facts of lite to the people who go to the 
polls here in such great numbers, under the 
unfortunate misapprehension that govern- 
ment is precisely the all-powerful instrument 
our enemies say it is? According to the 
Declaration of Independence, government is 
a servant. It is a device, a tool. It is @ 
tool which was designed to do a special job, 
like a drill press. It is a single-purpose tool. 
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Recently, within a stone’s throw of my 
house, one of your companies built a mam- 
Moth pipeline under the St. Joe River. It 
Was a breathtaking operation, All the neigh- 

hood gathered to watch the crews work, 


| day and night, with the tremendous, un- 


mechanism which were used to get 

Under the river with this long line of pipe. 
Those machines were designed to do a special 
Job, and they did it. Those machines were 
designed to give milk or sedatives—on 
šocial security. They were designed to bur- 
Tow and plant pipe, and everybody concerned 


With the operation knew it. Unfortunately 


We have allowed people to forget the special- 
nature of the governmental mechanism. 
Most tool-conscious nation on earth has 

orgotten the narrow limitations of the tool 
ot government. 
LIKE A FIRE 


Government was designed to secure rights; 
but, if you don't watch it, it will try to do 

ing else on earth. 

George Washington showed his great genius 
for simplification when he said: “Govern- 
Ment is like fire—a dangerous servant, a fear- 
ul master.” That truth would be worth 
Milions of dollars if it was radioed all over 
the country every day, thus etching itself 

to the national subconscious, 

Let me repeat it: Government is like 

dangerous servant, a fearful master.” 
Thad to write that expression 500 times when 

Was in the 7th grade. That is why I'll 
never forget it. I wish each of my children 

to write it 5,000 times. 

Do you think of government as fire? Do 

think the average fellow out there on 
— Avenue thinks of his government 
7 


T attended a manufacturers’ meeting in 
Connecticut the other night. It was easy to 
des that those manufacturers hadn’t thought 

government as fire at all. On the spur 
the moment (it was somewhat unfair, of 
), I said: “If somebody stuck his head 
in that door back there at this moment and 
yelled ‘Fire,’ that would be the last word in 
MY speech. I could think of many happier 
Ways to end it. But, on the other hand, if 
Some character should waltz out in front 
Of the footlights here and in dulcet tones 
Say ‘Government,’ I would lose my audience, 
„because at least half of you would come 
up after concessions, contracts, subsidies, 
and handouts.” 

Washington fled from government as he 

fed from fire, The American people still 
from fire, but they no longer flee from 
government. One of the things we must do 

Order to reinstate the safety of liberty in 
this country is to bring back into the con- 
“Clousness of the American people the truth 
that George Washington expressed: Govern- 
Ment is like fire." You can put that one 
1 30 seconds of your next radio plug. Try 
over and over again for a couple of days. 
Test the reaction in your community. It will 

a healthy reaction for liberty, and it will 
Multiply itself 10,000 times all over the coun- 

if and when used by businessmen who 
have not developed the political inferiority 
Complex which I find far too frequently in 
businessmen today. We need the courage to 
tell the truth and to pay our debts—our 
debts. May God forgive them and us. 

FRIGHTENING FACTS 


F Here are some facts of life taken at random 
bon my short Washington diary. I find that 
ack in 1932 our debt was $19.5 billions, 
aug in that bad depression year we spent 
*4.7 billions. In 1952 we spent more than 
i billion. Our debt is now $275 billion. 
n addition to this, our signed promissory 
notes for unlimited amounts of men and 
terials are scattered over half the world. 
Do you know that we now have stored a 
Uton pounds (can you conceive of a billion 
Pounds) of butter, cheese, and dried milk. 
and that the Government is buying more by 
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the hour? We have literally run out of 
warehouses, We have 900 million bushels of 
wheat and corn in storage. We have 850 
million pounds of cottonseed oll. Now it is 
seriously proposed that we buy a billion 
pounds of beef. When will the Government 
begin to buy the surplus oil, refrigerators, 
and automobiles? Do you believe that any 
self-respecting farmer, if he really knew the 
facts, would want to sell the United States 
another pound of butter or another bushel 


of grain? I can’t believe that he would, but 


nobody tells him the truth, Politicians 
merely tell him what they think the farmer 
wants to hear, 

All this has nothing to do with the field 
of intergovernmental relations. What I say 
to you now, I could have said to you a year 
ago. I'm talking now about the basic nature 
of government, and the miracle which we 
performed when this country was founded 
and which had never been done before in 
the history of the world. At that time we 
chained government down, harnessed it to 
man’s purpose, and sought to make sure that 
it would never break loose to his destruction. 

CAPTURED AND CONFINED 


When our founding fathers wrote this 
Declaration of Independence, and the Con- 
stitution of the United States which suc- 
ceeded it, they were looking at six-thousand- 
odd years of human history. They saw this 
fire of government sweeping back and forth 
across human beings, burning the God-given 
rights of man to a crisp at least once in every 
generation. ‘They resolved that it wouldn't 
happen here, and for the first time in history 
they captured this fire and confined it. 
That is what you do with fire if you are wise. 
Whether you see fire in a blast furnace or in 
a cook stove, you see fron walls around it. 
The founders took the fire of government 
and confined it behind the walls of the 
world’s first effective constitutional system. 
They separated it in compartments—legisla- 
tive, executive, and judiciary—and they di- 
vided it carefully between State and Nation. 

They subdivided government sharply not 
to make it more efficient, but to enable the 
people to control it. They knew that con- 
centrated government is uncontrollable, 


INSURANCE POLICY 


Our constitutional system is a fire-insur- 
ance policy; please think of it that way, talk 
of it that way, advertise it that way. The 
Constitution is a fire-Insurance policy which 
protects you against the destructive fire of 
government. 

The decentralization, the segmentation, of 
American Government was deliberately de- 
signed to slow government down, to make 
it manageable and controllable. 

The founding fathers acted on the well- 
founded assumption that liberty is safe only 
when governmental power is dispersed. 

It has been 40 years since Woodrow Wilson 
summed this up in another billboard expres- 
sion: “A concentration of governmental 
power,“ he said, “is what always precedes 
the death of human liberty.” 

MENACE OF CENTRALIZATION 


How is the cause of liberty today? Answer 
that by another question: How is the con- 
centration of governmental power today? 

Back in 1949 another president—of a great 
university—sald this: “If we allow this con- 
stant drift toward central government to 
continue, ownership of property will gradu- 
ally drift into that central government; and, 
finally, we ‘shall have to have dictatorship 
as the only means of operating such a huge 
organization.” That university president is 
now President of the United States. That 
drift toward central government was de- 
tected in 1949, before General Eisenhower 
assumed the terrible obligations of the Presi- 
dency of this country. 

Is private property now following that 
drift into central government? What do 
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you think these billions of pounds and 
bushels of stored products represent, or Fed- 
eral ownership of more than 4½ million 
acres of land—almost one-fourth of the en- 
tire land area of this country? Tou say: 
“Oh, that goes all the way back to the Louisi- 
ana Purchase.” Indeed, it doesn’t. More 
than one-sixth of the land now owned by 
the Federal Government has been 

by it in the past 10 years, and the end is 
not yet. It is just exactly as President Eisen- 
hower, of Columbia University, detected 4 
or 5 years ago—a drift of property into the 
central government, to be followed by a dic- 
tatorship as the only practical means of 
controlling it. 

I am thinking of Guatemala. I am also 
thinking of something which a notorious 
(and, I am sure, a thoroughly repentent) ex- 
Communist told me at Notre Dame a few 
years ago. He said: Do you know what is 
the greatest frustration of the Communist 
conspiracy in the United States?” 

He sald: “It is the Constitution of the 
United States.” He went on to explain. The 
Communist formula for the capture of a 
country through conspiracy (and that’s the 
way they have since captured 15 of them, by 
conspiracy from the inside) calls first for 
the capture of the police, that the police of 
the country be subjugated. Central control 
of the police is the first step. Then, when 
the police are communized, they move on to 
the ballot boxes, where the people, in terror 
of the police, vote the country into com- 
munism. Immediately the new Communist 
government, in a great propaganda gesture, 
confiscates the lands—including the oil lands 
of course—and redistributes them from the 
kulaks to the proletariat. 

That is exactly what happened in Czecho- 
slovakia, in Bulgaria and Rumania, and in 
the other 15 separate formerly independent 
nations containing 600 million people cap- 
tured by Communists since the end of World 
War II. Not, if you please, with atom bombs, 
submarines, armies, or air forces, but with 
the simple formula—the police, the ballot 
box, the land. 

POLICE 


What happens when a Communist con- 
spirator looks around for central control of 
the police in this country? Does he find 
the police control in Washington, ready for 
Alger Hiss or his opposite number? Quite 
the contrary. Under the Constitution of the 
United States he finds the police locked 
away in 48 separate independent constitu- 
tional compartments called States. The po- 
lice are locally controlled not only by the 
States, but in the cities, counties, and local 
communities. Under the Constitution the 
police are decentralized. This is the first 
frustration of the communist conspirator. 


BALLOT BOX 


Next he looks for the ballot box; and where 
does he find that? In Washington, under 
the secretary of voting? He finds that the 
ballot box is controlled not in Washington, 
centralized, ready for seizure. He finds the 
ballot boxes distributed throughout 48 con- 
stitutional jurisdictions called States. Vot- 
ing is State-controlled all by the wise pre- 
vision of the Founding Fathers. 


LAND 


And, finally, the land: Is land and prop- 
erty a nationally controlled establishment, 
ready for central selzure and redistribution? 
He finds the land, by the wise of 
the Founding Fathers, locked away in 48 sep- 
arate constitutional compartments called 
States. Land is a local question; all prop- 
erty is held under State and local law. 

How often have you heard people complain 
because the requirements for executing a 
deed in Indiana are different from those re- 
quired in Illinois? They say: “We ought to 
have that procedure streamlined and cen- 
tralized.” Decentralization of land control 
is our best protection, one of the three best 
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protections against dictatorship. States’ 
rights, if you please, the constitutional de- 
centralization of government in this coun- 
try, is our best protection against com- 
munism. 

With all due respect to full military pro- 
tection, which we must have, never forget 
that constitutional decentralization of power 
is the thing which frustrates the success of 
the Communist conspiracy in the United 
States. 

Be on the alert against the centralization 
of police control, no matter by what name 
it is called. Be on the alert against central- 
ized control of lands, or any part of the 
lands—and that includes the tidelands, if 
you please. Be on the alert against any at- 
tempt to centralize control of the ballot box, 
whether it is done through misguided “civil- 
rights” movements or on any other pretext. 
Keep them, please—keep the lands, keep the 
ballot box—in the firm control of.the States, 
where the framers of the Constitution placed 
them. In other words, keep the Constitution 
intact, both in letter and spirit. 

But in our generation the Constitution 
has been disregarded, misconstrued, and 
abused—in school and out, in court and out. 
Today, do you think our people generally 
regard the Constitution as a fire-insurance 
policy? For the most part, today, they are 
led to believe that the Constitution is an “ar- 
chaic road block” which, unfortunately for 
some peculiar reason, is thrown across the 
path of the governmental gravy train. That 
is the modern conception of the Constitu- 
tion. To save America you must disabuse 
the minds of these millions of that unfortu- 
nate misconception. 

SELF-CONTROL, SELP-RESTRAINT 

What is the alternative to all this Govern- 
ment control and regulation? How are you 
going to get rid of it? We shall never get rid 
of it until we are prepared to pay the price 
of constitutional Hmitations. James Madi- 
son truly said that the future of our consti- 
tutional system depends upon “the capacity 
of mankind for self-government.” That 
doesn't mean merely voting or politicking. 
Self-government means self-control, self- 
restraint, under the moral laws of God. 
That's where the Ten Commandments come 
in. Moral self-government under God's 
commandments is the very predicate of our 
system of strictly limited civil government. 

Let me commend this to your interest and 
devotion. There are three documents upon 
which the future of this country squarely 
rests. The true interpretation of seif-goy- 
ernment is explained in the Ten Command- 
ments of God. The Decalog, therefore, is 
document No. 1. The American Declaration 
of Indépendence which outlines the four 
facts of American life, the incarnation of 
which is responsible for all of our greatness, 
is document No. 2. The third document is 
the Constitution of the United States which 
checks, balances, and divides civil govern- 
ment into a controllable pattern. 

The people need to revive their conscious- 
ness of these three closely interrelated docu- 
ments, 

MORAL PERSPECTIVE - 

I daresay that, right in this room this 
afternoon, there is sufficient power—if it 
‘were properly coordinated, if a tithe of your 
advertising budgets could be dedicated to it 
periodically—to convince the average voter 
of his moral responsibility as a self-govern- 
ing American. Undoubtedly you could make 
that voter understand that, when he uses 
the ballot, he must use it with the same 
moral restraint with which he would use a 
bludgeon or a blackjack. Do you think he 
understands that now? The same fellow 
who would never put a gun in the ribs of 
anybody would and does, nevertheless, swing 
that ballot to effectuate the same kind of 
confiscation which direct action could ac- 
complish only with a gun or a bludgeon. 
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The ballot and the use of the ballot must 
be brought into moral perspective. This 
means that you must advertise the fact of 
God, and of God’s commandments, and 
speedily amplify the basic four facts of 
American life. 

The Constitution needs to be represented 
for what it is, a limitation upon government. 
Woodrow Wilson, in opening the quotation 
I previously mentioned, said: The history 
of liberty is the history of the limitation 
of government power.” Liberty is limited 
government. There is no other definition 
for liberty. If you want to be free, then 
limit government; if you want to be a slave, 
take the harness off government, because 
despotism is simply unlimited, unharnessed 
government—whether it parades itself as 
communism or fascism or Just common, old- 
fashioned tyranny. 

Are you ready for a specific? Do you want 
to do something for the Constitution this 
very afternoon? Then let me tell you this. 


TREATY DANGER 


Here is something which Mr. John Foster 
Dulles said in Louisville, Ky., a year ago: 
“The treatymaking power is an extraordin- 
ary power liable to abuse. Treaties make 
international law, and also they make do- 
mestic law. Under our Constitution, trea- 
ties become the supreme law of the land. 
They are, indeed, more supreme than ordi- 
nary laws, for congressional laws are invalid 
if they do not conform to the Constitution, 
whereas treaty law can override the Consti- 
tution. Treaties, for example, can take 
powers away from the Congress and give 
them to the President; they can take powers 
from the States and give them to the Fed- 
eral Government or to some international 
body, and they can cut across the rights 
given the people by the constitutional Bill 
of Rights.“ Read each sentence of the 
Dulles quote carefully. Do you want trea- 
ties to do these things to the Constitution? 
Observe that treaties may destroy not only 
your liberty, but the very independence of 
the United States. 

In my judgment, the menace of treaty law 
is the nearest, most dangerous threat to 
the maintenance of those constitutional 
limitations which constitute the very defini- 
tion of liberty in this land. 

Sixty-four patriotic United States Sena- 
tors have united in the authorship of what 
is known as Senate Joint Resolution No. 1, 
commonly called the Bricker resolution—64 
Senators—two-thirds of the entire senatorial 
body, indicating the temper of the United 
States Senate. On this vital question 64 
Senators proposed a constitutional amend- 
ment to put treaties under the Constitution 
where they belong, rather than on top of 
the Constitution where treaties now are. 
They were ready to adopt the resolution 
immediately. Sixty-four Senators on one 
bill was unprecedented. 

And then the forces of big government 
moved in. The right articles began to ap- 
pear in the proper places. Senator BRICKER 
and the Bricker amendment were cleverly 
discredited. Some of the most respected ad- 
vocates of the needed amendment began to 
retreat for the lack of that courage which 
is essential in a critical time like this. Now 
there is grave question as to whether the 
Bricker amendment will ever see the light 
of day in the next session of Congress. 

This audience represents every State in 
the Union. When you get home, will you 
please ask your Senators how they stand 
on the Bricker amendment? What earthly 
excuse can they give for leaving this tre- 
mendous hole unplugged, for exposing the 
independence of the United States and the 
preservation of our liberties to sudden de- 
struction through a treaty or an executive 
agreement, like those of Yalta or Potsdam? 

This is a matter of the utmost urgency. 
This is not a task for somebody else to per- 
form. This is a job for you. If you think 


hard about Guatemala, you should snap out 
of your lethargy in a hurry. 
MANAGEMENT'S RESPONSIBILITY 

The fate of this country is now in the 
hands of management. You know that 
On one side labor is organized and indoctri- 
nated for and by big government. Owners 
are inarticulate and unorganized. Manage 
ment is the institution which holds thé 
reins of what power is left to defend 
maintain the free institutions of this coun- 
try. As managers, you have an obligation to 
your stockholders to show them what ha 
already happened in the direction of con- 
fiscation and concentration of power in 
country in the past quarter of a century. 

How many of you are telling your stock- 
holders that many of your companies wor! 
8 months for the Government before a whee! 
is turned for the owners? You know that 
is true. Do you give your stockholders that 
information when you mail them a divide 
check or publish your annual report? What 
are you doing, as responsible citizens, to de- 
fend this constitutional system? 

This is rather a rough talk for a guest who 
is enjoying your hospitality, Please forgive 
me, but I feel a deep sense of responstbility: 
my friends. It isn't often that I get this 
close to the industrial aristocracy of the 
country, and I can't just pass the time of 
day; because this threat weighs heavily upon 
my conscience, and the time of day—as mY 
young son said—"‘is later than it's ever been 
around here,” 

TEN WORDS 

I rode to Chicago on an airplane a short 
time ago with a very influential man from 
New York. I gave him this business all the 
way from LaGuardia Field to the Midway 
Airport. He sat silently, stoically listening 
and nodding. Finally he began to take 
notes. I felt encouraged, and gave him 
more; but, when he left the airplane, he gave 
me his notes. He said: “Manion, watch your 
blood pressure, my friend.“ He said: “You 
can’t do anything about this despotic trend. 
The fate of our civilization is in the cards. 
Here,” he said, “is the 10-word cycle of civili- 
zation. It has happened to everybody; it will 
happen to us.“ The 10 words burned them- 
selves into my recollection. 

Do you know them? Ten short words— 
none of them very sweet. 

Civilization begins in bondage.“ Bondage 
is word No. 1. 

And out of bondage comes “faith in God,” 
word No. 2. 

And with faith in God comes “courage.” 
and it comes from no other place. Courage 
is word No. 3. 

And with courage, men acquire their “lib- 
erty,” No. 4. 
3i And after liberty comes “abundance,” word 

O. 5. 

And then, after abundance, “selfishness,” 

And after selfishness “complacency,” 

And then after complacency, “apathy.” 

And after apathy “dependency,” the 
“gimme” stage. 

And after that, back to bondage again: 
Bondage to bondage in 10 fateful steps. 

Where are we on this vicious circle of 
civilization? Would you hazard a guess? 
We have passed the point where faith gave 
us liberty and procured abundance, Are 
we in the stage of selfishness or complacency: 
or apathy, or perhaps even dependency? God 
save the mark. 

POINT OF NO RETURN? 

And can we muster enough courage noW 
to buck this strong fatalistic stream, and 
fight back to the point where faith, courage, 
liberty, and abundance coincide—and can 
we hold it there? 

We would have held it there, my friends, 
but our brains have been washed more effec- 
tively than the brains of our unfortunate 
prisoners were washed in Korea. Our brains 
have been systematically washed during the 
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Past quarter of a century—washed clean of 
those fundamental convictions which are 
essential in a voting democracy if we are to 
Preserve our freedom, 

There is no alternative for an informed 
electorate. As I told you at the outset, you 
can do nothing with universal suffrage ex- 
cept change it or inform it. If you do not 
choose to inform it, then set yourself for 
the transition to the Guatemalan order of 
things, 

Your chairman was kind enough to an- 
mounce that I was a lawyer of parts. I 
R>preciate the plug. Well, I had a client 
récentiy—a paying client, too, which is even 
more extraordinary. 

We had been trying to insulate this fel- 
low from the post-mortem impacts and in- 
Quisitions of the Federal tax collector. I 
know you've all been through that. We had 
Worked for weeks, and we had done our best. 

There were trust agreements and insur- 
ance policies, property settlements, deeds of 
land, rearrangement of bank deposits, and 
all that sort of thing. The desk was piled 
high with documents, and my friend John 
was signing away, with a smile on his face, 
even as he signed the check. 

At that point I had to interrupt him. I 
asked him: Tou get a kick out of this, don’t 
you?” 

He laid down his pen. Pat.“ he said, “I'll 
Say I get a kick out of this. You know, I’m 
an old man. I'm ready to admit it. My wife 
Is gone, but I have children and grandchil- 
dren. I've been pretty lucky. I have ac- 
cumulated some property, and I know if I 
didn’t have a proper will with all these trim- 
mings, the Government would get most of it. 
Well, I’m glad we did it. I'm really going to 
sleep tonight.” 

He started to sign again, but I interrupted 
him a second time. I said, “John, now that 
you have taken care of their property, what 
are you going to do about their liberty?“ 

He shrugged his shoulders and said, “Oh, 
I'm just a merchant. I don't know much 
about liberty. I guess I'll have to leave lib- 
erty to the politicians and the professors.” 

At that point, I told him what I'm going 
to tell you. Tear up the trust agreement, 
Forget the will. Forget the insurance poli- 
cies, the bank accounts. Forget everything 
because, unless you leave your children lib- 
erty, you leave them nothing. 

Ask the Jews in Germany, please; ask the 
Well-heeled Jews in Germany what good 
their property did them when they were 
faced up against the concentrated, unlimited 
power of Adolf Hitler. Ask the kulaks; ask 
the ghosts of the 10 million kulaks murdered 
by Joe Stalin; ask those ghosts to tell you 
what their property did for them when they 
were faced up against a concentrated, un- 
limited, unconstitutional power called 
communism. 

My friends, the answer Is always the same. 
In time of tyranny, in time of unlimited, 
concentrated power, your property is going 
to buy your children just one thing—a ticket 
to the concentration camp, a one-way ticket 
to the point of no return. 


LIBERTY'S LEGACY 


Will you think about that, please, the 
next time you pay that life-insurance pre- 
mium, the next time you review that 
will, the next time you stash away a few 
dollars in the bank? Please think of it, my 
friends. Think hard about it. You want 
to do something about it? Then gather 
those youngsters around you and look them 
in the eye, as I have looked at mine. Then 
and there you will make a resolution. God 
helping you a little, you will then and there 
be resolved that your legacy—not of prop- 
erty, but of liberty—to these youngsters is 
going to compare favorably with the big 
fortune of freedom which the Founding 
Fathers left to you. r 
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Dr. Walter B. Martin, President-Elect 
of the American Medical Association, 
Testifies Before the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Inquiring Into Nation’s Health as a 
Basis for a Health Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce was privileged to have before 
it on Thursday, January 28, 1954, as a 
witness on the subject of the nation’s 
health, Dr. Walter B. Martin, president- 
elect of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

Before hearing the testimony of Dr. 
Martin, Chairman Wotverton, of the 
committee, presented a summary of the 
testimony that has already been pre- 
sented to the committee by the several 
witneses who have already appeared be- 
fore the committee in its inquiry con- 
cerning an adequate health program. 

The statement of Chairman WOLVER- 
TON is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES A. 
WOLVERTON, CHAIRMAN OF HOUSE CoMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
INTRODUCING THE WITNESSES FROM THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION AT THE 
JANUARY 28 SESSION 


Last fall after the adjournment of the 
Congress, this commitee initiated a health 
inquiry to study what can and should be 
done to provide additional protection for the 
American people against the heavy burden— 
and all too frequent financial catastrophe, 
arising from the major long-term illnesses. 

The first phase of the inquiry last October 
dealt with what is known today about the 
causes, control, and treatment of the prin- 
cipal diseases. The committee was con- 
cerned specifically with finding out just what 
has been accomplished, how it has been ac- 
complished, what the problems are, what the 
future holds, and what additional steps 
might be taken by way of research or other 
measures, to hasten relief from these dread- 
ful diseases, mitigate human suffering, and 
curtail the losses which disease inflicts upon 
our national economy. 

Some 95 distinguished physicians, scien- 
tists, and laymen participated in the series 
of discussions which we had, coming yolun- 
tarily and at their own expense, to advise 
the members on the current status of knowl- 
edge in specific fields, to document the ex- 
tent of public and private efforts to find the 
causes of and to control disease, and to high- 
light the health problems and health needs 
of the Nation today. 

Their testimony presented a dismal cata- 
log of the magnitude of the disease prob- 
lem. Disease by disease the witnesses enu- 
merated the number of people afflicted, the 
number of premature deaths, the number 
of people crippled, the cost of illness to the 
individual and his family, and the cost of 
the disease to the Nation in terms of lost 
production, lost manpower, and the tax bur- 
den for medical care. 

We were told that heart disease is the 
leading cause of death in the United States, 
causing more than 1 out of every 2 deaths 
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each year. It Is the leading cause of death 
among children, and exacts a toll from every 
age group. 

At the rate at which we are acquiring can- 
cer, 50 million of the present population of 
the United States probably will acquire can- 
cer, and about 25 million of them will die 
from that disease. 

The number of mentally ill patients in 
the United States exceeds the number of 
patients suffering from any other type of 
disease, approximately half—662,500 out of 
1,425,000 hospital beds in the United States 
are needed and used for this group of ill- 
nesses. 

Cerebral vascular disease, while causing 
some 160,000 deaths yearly, is more serious 
as a permanent crippler, leaving 1,800,000 
now alive and crippled, paralyzing the body, 
or seriously limiting the powers of move- 
ment, speech, and vision. The other neu- 
rological and sensory disorders, similarly 
affecting the brain or spinal cord, are re- 
sponsible for the disablement of another 
8,200,000 persons. 

There are 300,000 men, women, and 
children in the United States who are total- 
ly blind, and 300,000 more have visual de- 
fects so serious as to create partial or almost 
total disability. 

Arthritis, with a total of 10 million victims 
today, with over 1 million permanently dis- 
abled, afflicts more people, cripples and dis- 
ables more people, and brings more pain to 
more people than any other chronic disease, 

There are at least 1 million known dia- 
betics in the country today. 

Last year more than 250,000 Americans 
of working age alone were unable to work 
because of active tuberculosis. à 

During the years 1938-52, 302,677 cases 
of poliomyelitis were reported in the United 
States and its Territories. During the same 
years 20,916 deaths were caused by this dis- 
ease. The estimate for 1953 is 35,000 cases, 

However, the testimony of these witnesses 
was not all gloom. They also outlined for 
us the tremendous progress which has been 
made in reducing the illness and death rate 
from certain diseases, particularly those of 
infectious nature. Infectious diseases have 
diminished as a national problem, for with 
the identification of the causes of these dis- 
eases, it has been possible to develop means 
of prevention, control, and, when the dis- 
eases occur, their prompt and adequate 
treatment. 

In the case of noninfectious diseases, im- 
provement has not been so marked. There 
has been an actual increase in the incidence 
of and death rate from these, especially those 
classed as chronic. One of the principal 
difficulties is lack of knowledge, knowledge 
about the causes of these principal diseases 
which plague mankind today. Without such 
knowledge, the prevention, control, or cure 
of many diseases is impossible. 

From the testimony before this committee, 
it does not seem that adequate treatment is 
available for such afflictions as heart disease, 
cancer, arthritis and rheumatic disorders, 
cerebral palsy and muscular dystrophy. For 
example, the physician knows that after an 
attack of coronary thrombosis or a cerebral 
hemmorhage, he can aid the patient by treat- 
ing symptons, but he cannot prevent or cure 
the disorder. He does not fully understand 
the underlying causes of these ailments and 
is therefore not able to eliminate them. 
Similarly, he may completely remove a malig- 
nant growth by surgery, or slow its growth 
by X-ray treatment. But if these treatments 
are not completely successful, as is too fre- 
quently the case, the physician is unable to 
do much more than to provide palliative 
treatment. He does not know the causes of 
tumor growth and is thus unable truly to 
conquer it. 
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While it is obvious that in some of these 
fields we do not yet know how we may pro- 
vide a complete cure, nor, in others do we 
know just what we are fighting, research 
activities already have produced marvelous 
resuits in the prevention and treatment of 
some of them, and we may be well along 
the road to a solution in some of them. 

I would not in anyway wish to disparage 
the great progress that has been made, nor 
discourage, nor fail to support to the utmost, 
even greater research into the causes and 
prevention of these diseases of mankind. 

Yet, it is all too evident that at the present 
time these diseases continue to be, and prob- 
ably will continue to be for some time, a 
tremendous burden upon the families of our 
Nation as they attempt to meet the costs cf 
providing the medical care which long con- 
tinued iliness places upon them. Indeed, 
the very fact that we are now able in some 
degree to treat many of these diseases and 
prolong human lives but increases the prob- 
lems of an economic nature. Extended hos- 
pitalization and medical attention prove 
exceedingly costly, and such costs are 
mounting. 

What families today—with one of their 
number suddenly stricken—can afford from 
their own resources to pay the $4,380 in- 
volved in the hospitalization of a chronic 
heart patient for 1 year; or the monthly cost 
at a cerebral palsy center offering the full 
range of medical, psychological, and social 
services, averaging as much as $750 per child; 
or the $10,000 cost per year in keeping a 
seriously involved polio case in an iron lung? 

Or if from their own resources, and those 
of relatives, they can meet the costs of such 
illness, at what cost to them in financial 
readjustment, lowered standard of living, 
interrupted schooling, uprooted children, 
loss of layaway for old age,-or assumption of 
the breadwinner's role by someone else? 

With such background, accordingly, the 
committee next undertook as part of its in- 
quiry the study of just what protection 
against these costs now may be available to 
the individual American family. Last Octo- 
ber we heard from various insurance compa- 
nies which write insurance on an individual 
or group basis. This January we have been 
hearing from the sponsors and administra- 
tors of many group plans, from labor unions, 
from private clinics, from the New York 
Health Plan, the St. Louls Institute, the 
Kaiser Foundation, Group Health Associa- 
tion, and others, and next week we shall hear 
from the Blue Cross and Blue Shield organi- 
vations. In addition, we have heard various 
proposals as to what can or should be done 
by members of health commissions, founda- 
tions, and others. 

It has seemed to me, however, that no one 
rhould be in better position to set forth for 
us a concrete proposal of just what can be 
done to provide a real and adequate protec- 
tion against these costs than the medical 
profession itself, as represented in its official 
organization, the American Medical Associa- 
tion. This is an association of men who have 
dedicated their lives to the mitigation of 
human suffering, men devoted to making 
available the best of medical care to all of 
our people, regardless of their economic 
status. 

We, therefore, confidently look to them to 
come forward with a constructive program 
to meet this problem, one of the greatest 
facing us today. 

We are happy to welcome here today Dr. 
Walter B. Martin, president-elect of the 
American Medical Association; Dr. Louis H. 
Bauer, a past president of the association; 
and Dr. David B. Allman, chairman of its 
committee on legislation, 


Mr. Speaker, the following is an ex- 
tract from the testimony of Dr. Walter 
B. Martin, president-elect of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, setting forth 
Some of the accomplishments that have 
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been realized in recent years in medical 

science. 

It is as follows: 

Exrnacr From STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION TO THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, House 
or REPRESENTATIVES, BY WALTER B. Martin, 
M. D., AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
JANUARY 28, 1954 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, as you know, the president of our 
association, Dr. Edward J, McCormick, of 
Toledo, Ohio, testified briefly before your. 
group on October 1, and reviewed the activ- 
ities of the American Medical Association in 
the field of medical research. Since his ap- 
pearance, many individuals and organtza- 
tions have presented their views. concerning 
the condition of the Nation's health. Fre- 
quently, in their testimony, these individuals 
and organizations have decried the many in- 
adequacies in this country's overall medical 
and health picture, 

The American Medical Association would 
be the first to admit that despite the re- 
markable record of medical achievement 
much remains to be accomplished. In prac- 
tically every instance of recognized defi- 
ciency, the AMA has also been the first or- 
ganization to undertake a positive, construc- 
tive program of action. We know full well 
that certain medical scientific mysteries still 
must be solved. We are aware that in some 
areas problems of inadequate supply or im- 
proper distribution of medical personnel and 
facilities exist. We also realize that the best 
of medical care should be made available to 
all our citizens, regardless of their economic 
status, and that every effort should be made 
to alleviate the financial burden imposed by 
long-term illness. 

We feel, however, that in an effort to cre- 
ate public sentiment in support of a Goy- 
ernment-controlled medical-care program, a 
distorted picture of the health and medical 
situation in this country has been drawn. 
At times the magnitude of such problems has 


been exaggerated while actual progress to- 


ward solving them has been minimized. To 
lose perspective is to lose Judgment. For 
this reason, we would like to clarify certain 
misconceptions which have arisen in regard 
to the Nation's health and medical needs. 

Many of those who testified before this 
committee indicated that increased medical 
costs were proving financially disastrous to 
families faced with illness or accidents. 
Medical costs, like all other costs, have risen 
in the last few years. Statistics presented by 
the United States Department of Labor for 
the third quarter of 1952, however, revealed 
that living costs had increased 90.8 percent 
since 1935-39, while medical costs had in- 
creased only 65.5 percent in the same period. 
Between 1935-39 and 1950 Average weekly 
wages rose 165 percent, while physicians’ fees 
climbed only 48 percent. As a result, the ay- 
erage person works only 60 percent as long 
today to pay for the same amount of medical 
services. 

New techniques and new drugs enable phy- 
sicians to shorten length of illnesses and 
reduce hospital stays as well as wage loss. 
As a result, the total medical bill for many 
illnesses often actually is less than it was 15 
years ago. 

Proof that the cost of medical care pre- 
sents no great problem to the majority of 
American families was given in a survey 
completed for the Federal Reserye Board 
last year. Of about 53 million families in the 
United States, almost 43 milllon—over 80 per- 
cent—reported no medical debts whatsoever. 
One million families owed from $200 to 
$1,000, while another 200,000 owed more than 
$1,000. That would indicate that less than 
3 percent of all the people in the survey need 
help to pay their medical bills. The remain- 
ing 9 million families were listed as in debt 
for medical expenses in amounts varying 
from $1 to 6200. 
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Some critics point to the increasing death 
Tate from heart disease and cancer as an in- 
dication of a medical crisis. Actually, this 
is a heartening sign of great medical progress. 
The median age at death in the United 
States has jumped from 30 years to 66 years. 
Twenty years from now, although the death 
Tate from certain diseases in our aging popu- 
lation may be higher, the length of life 
will be greater and the mortality rate for 
ench age will be lower. Health progress and 
the number of deaths each successive year 
are simply two different ideas. A physician 
can never conquer death—he can only post- 
pone it. Persons who are saved by medical 
advances and skills from death at an early 
age, later fall victim to the degenerative 
diseases which now appear to be increasing. 

A serious shortage of doctors has been al- 
leged. Actually, we have more doctors than 
any other nation, and we have more in pro- 
portion to population than any other coun- 
try except Israel, which has an abnormal 
influx of refugee physicians from Europe. For 
more than 20 years the supply of doctors has 
been increasing at a faster rate than the gen- 
eral population. It is estimated that the 
period of 1950-60 will bring another 30-per- 
cent increase in the supply of physicians. 

Today we have a total of 220,104 physi- 
cians—the largest in our history. Of this 
number 159,120 are in active practice. All 
the rest, except for about 9,700 who are re- 
tired or not in practice, are serving Ameri- 
can health needs in research, teaching, 
hospitals, and Government service. On the 
basis of an estimated population of 160 mil- 
lion in 1953, we now have 1 physician for 
every 727 persons, or approximately 1 phy- 
sician actually engaged in the practice of 
medicine for every 1,000 persons. 

For the fifth consecutive year, the total 
number of students enrolled in approved 
medical schools has established a new record. 
The number of students graduated consti- 
tutes the largest group ever graduated in 
1 academic year. Enrollments in the coun- 
try's 72 medical and 7 basic science schools 
during 1952-53 totaled 27,688, or 2.3 percent 
more than the 27,076 enrolled during 1951-52. 
The estimated number of graduates for 
1953-54 based on enrollments reported for 
senior classes in schools, is even greater 
(6,831) than last year (6,668) which exceeded 
by 279, or 4.4 percent, the previous record 
established in 1947, when at the termina- 
tion of the wartime-accelerated program 
EN schools graduated more than one 
class. 

It is obvious that in the areas of medical 
progress, medical cost and doctor supply the 
picture ls far brighter than some would have 
you believe. We hope that we have clarified 
some of these misconceptions, 


A Summary of Achievements Given by 
Dr. Walter B. Martin, President-Elect 
of American Medical Association, Be- 
fore the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in Its Inquiry Con- 
cerning National Health Program 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Walter B. Martin, president-elect of the 
American Medical Association, testifying 
before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, January 28, 1954, set 
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forth briefly the association's specific 
efforts to provide the best medical serv- 
ices and facilities and to distribute them 
equitably throughout the Nation. 

An extract from the testimony given 
by Dr. Martin is as follows. He said: 

For more than a hundred years the Ameri- 
Can Medical Association has been dedicated 
“to the promotion of the science and art of 
Medicine and the betterment of public 
health.” Our devotion to these principles 
has not taken the form of mere lip service, 
but rather of concrete, constructive pro- 
Brams designed to bring better health to the 
American people. 

The record of American mtdicine’s achieve- 
ments in elevating the standards of medical 
education, fighting medical quackery, main- 
taining ethical standards of medical practice 
and safeguarding health through the evalu- 
ation of drugs, foods, physical devices, and 
techniques as well as in the areas of school, 
Tural, and industrial health is an outstand- 
ing one. We would like to reiterate for this 
Committee in as brief a fashion as possible 
Our association's specific efforts to provide 
the best of medical services and facilities 
and to distribute them equitably throughout 
the Nation. 

1. On behalf of medical progress: Medicine 
has come a long way down the medical prog- 
Tess road in a fantastically short time. To- 
day America is the healthiest large nation 
in the world. Babies born today can expect 
to live at least 20 years longer than those 
born in 1900. Women can face childbirth 
With little or no fear, for the chances of sur- 
viving pregnancy, childbirth, and confine- 
Ment are better in the United States as a 
Whole than 999 out of 1,000. The dread 
diseases that once were killers—typhoid 
fever, smallpox, diphtheria, pneumonia, and 
many others—have been brought under 
control. 

Since 1900, while our total population has 
more than doubled, the number of persons 
65 years of age or older has more than 
Quadrupled. This accounts largely for the 
Marked rise in the death rates for heart 
disease, cancer, and other diseases of old age. 

Within a few decades vitamins, sulfa 
rugs, the antibiotics and hormones have 
been added to the physician’s armamen- 
tarium againet disease. American surgeons 
today are performing delicate, life-saying 
Operations on the heart, Imngs, brain, sto- 
mach, kidneys and other vital organs which 
Just a few short years ago would have been 
impossible. 

The past 2 years have brought heartening 
advances in the battle against infantile par- 
alysis. News of successful trials of gamma 
globulin from human blood was followed 
With announcements Indicating that the 
Dext 2 or 3 years may bring a vaccine effec- 
tive against poliomyelitis. 

More recently, medicine has harnessed by- 
Products of the atomic age called radio- 
isotopes to kill certain forms of cancer and 
to trace vital body functions. While the 
basic cause or causes of cancer or any one 
Specific cure has not been discovered, the 
early diagnosis of the disease and its sur- 
Bical or radiation treatment has resulted in 
the cure of many cases. New methods of 
treatment have been evolved with drugs and 
atom-smashing machines, The whole field 
of atomic medicine nray pave the way to 
new and startlingly significant medical dis- 
coveries. 

It is also estimated that the efficiency of 
the average physician has increased about 
30 percent in the past 15 years. This has 
come about through the use of new drugs 
and antibiotics, new or improved techniques, 
modern equipment, increased auxiliary help 
from laboratories and technicians, improved 
transportation and communication and bet- 
ter coordination of all mredical facilities. 
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2. On behalf of medical education: The 
high standards of medical education in the 
United States have resulted directly from 
the medical profession's efforts over the past 
50 years to protect the public against un- 
qualified, poorly trained doctors. Today, all 
of the Nation's 79 medical schools are ap- 
proved institutions which meet high require- 
ments involving their teaching staffs, curric- 
ula, classroom and clinical facilities, hospital 
teaching programs and overall educational 
policies. Two additional schools—Univer- 
sity of Miami and University of California 
in Los Angeles—have medica! schools which 
have not yet graduated their first class. An- 
other medical school in New York is contem- 
plated, to begin operation in 1955. In 
addition, high standards also have been 
established for the approval of intern and 
residency training programs in hospitals, and 
a growing emphasis has been placed upon 
postgraduate education and refresher courses 
to keep physicians abreast of the latest medi- 
cal developments. During 1953, for example, 
a total of almost 1,600 postgraduate courses 
was Offered by the Nation’s medical schools, 
medical societies, hospitals, and other health 
agencies. AMA's two scientific meetings each 
year, coupled with the meetings of the vari- 
ous specialty groups, offer American physi- 
cians the most complete postgraduate study 
opportunities in the world. 

AMA also helps elevate standards in aux- 
Mliary fields of medicine by approving upon 
request schools for laboratory technicians, 
occupational therapists, and other allied 
fields. 

To assure an Increasing supply of physi- 
cians in this country the American Medical 
Association has actively encouraged expan- 
sion of medical schools and facilities and the 
development of new medical schools in cer- 
tain areas. This increase in enrollments, the 
expansion of teaching programs “and the 
rising costs of operation since World War II 
have created major financial problems in 
some of our medical schools. 

In the spring of 1949 medical leaders and 
others sponsored the establishment of the 
national fund for medical education, whose 
purpose is to raise unrestricted funds an- 
nually on a national scale from voluntary 
sources for the support of medical schools, 
In 1950 the American Medical Association set 
up the American Medical Education Founda- 
tion to raise funds from individual physi- 
cians and medical groups. The success of 
this endeavor is told in these figures: At the 
end of 1953 the American Medical Education 
Foundation recorded a gross return of 
$1,089,962. The American Medical Associa- 
tion has given an additional $2 million in 4 
successive grants to this project since 1950. 
The National Fund for Medical Education in 
its 3-year history has contributed $4,764,152 
to the Nation's medical schools. 

Medical schools report that these grants 
bave enabled them to secure additional 
teachers, retain others by providing urgently 
needed salary increases, purchase teaching 
equipment, and rehabilitate or expand teach- 
ing facilities. i 

We are conyinced that Federal financial 
assistance to the medical schools for oper- 
ating purposes is not desirable. The medical 
schools still need money, however, and we 
propose: 

(a) Increased efforts to raise voluntary 
funds through the American Medical Edu- 
cation Foundation and the National Fund for 
Medical Education. 

(b) Adoption of legislation authorizing 
one-time Federal grants for construction and 
renovation of the physical plant of medical 
schools. 


3. On behalf of better doctor distribution: 
Because many problems of so-called doctor 
ehortage are in reality problems related to 
physician maldistribution, the American 
Medical Association has established a place- 
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ment bureau to serve as a clearinghouse for 
information in answer to requests from phy- 
siclans seeking a location and from com- 
munities seeking a physician. Placement 
programs are now in active operation in at 
least 37 States and at least 32 are sponsored 
by State medical societies. AMA is sponsor- 
ing rural health conferences and programs 
and preparing literature to help communi- 
ties attract physicians in an effort to stimu- 
late public as well as medical efforts to bring 
doctors into needed areas. 

4. On behalf of allied health personnel: 
Problems of health personnel resources are 
not problems of physician-supply alone, 
The American Medical Association has for 
some time been concerned over the existing 
nurse shortage and, in June 1947, appointed 
a committee to study and report on this 
problem. On the basis of this report and 
on subsequent information obtained from 
the official nursing associations we have con- 
cluded that in certain areas there is a need 
for construction of new nursing schools and 
for the modernization of existing facilities. 
Although the problem is fundamentally a 
local one which each State should solve on 
the basis of its individual needs, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association favors legislation 
embodying: 

(1) One-time Federal grants-in-aid to 
States, based on the Hill-Burton Act for- 
mula and administrative machinery, for con- 
struction, equipment, and renovation of the 
physical plants of nursing schools, on a 
matching basis, with no part of the funds 
to be used in any manner for operational 
expenses or salaries; 

(2) Grant of Federal funds to the com- 
mittee on careers in nursing or some com- 
parable private agency to help support a 
nurse-recruitment program; and 

(3) A temporary grant-in-aid program, 
not to exceed 5 years and administered by 
the States, to provide scholarships for ad- 
vanced nursing education to aid in the de- 
velopment of a larger corps of teachers. 

We believe that these suggestions would 
meet the current need and at the same time 
safeguard the freedom and independence of 
educational institutions. 

5. On behalf of increased hospital facili- 
ties: Without proper facilities physicians 
and allied health personnel are unable to 
operate at peak efficiency. The increased 
community interest in health problems in 
general has been reflected in the construc- 
tion of an amazing number of community 
hospitals. Many have been planned and 
financed completely with private or tax 
funds at the local level; others have been 
bult with the assistance of the Federal 
Government. : 

The American Medical Association has con- 
tinually supported the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act, more familiarly known as 
the Hill-Burton Act, which became law in 
August 1946. Since the approval of the 
first projects in fiscal year 1948, over a billion 
dollars has been spent by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, States, and communities in the 
construction of hospitals under this pro- 
gram. In future construction of health 
facilities particular attention should be given 
to institutions for the chronically fll. We 
believe these should be constructed con- 
tiguous to or in connection with general 
hospitals. * 

The American Medical Association not 
only favors Federal legislation for hospital 
construction, but is energetically working to 
raise standards of existing hospital facilities, 
We are an active member of the Joint Com- 
mission on the Accreditation of Hospitals, 
along with the American College of Physi- 
cians, the American College of Surgeons, the 
American Hospital Association, and the 
Canadian Medical Association. This is a 
private organization designed to conduct an 
inspection and accreditation program which 
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will encourage physicians and hospitals vol- 
untarily to (1) apply basic principles of 
organization and administration for efficient 
patient care; (2) promote high quality med- 
ical and hospital care in all its aspects; and 
(3) maintain the essential disagnostic and 
therapeutic services in the hospital through 
coordinated effort of the organized medical 
staff and the governing board of the hospital. 

6. On behalf of solving the economic prob- 
lems of medicine: We must consider two 
groups of individuals when discussing the 
problems of the cost of medical care: (1) 
Those who are able to pay normal costs of 
medical care, and (2) those who require 
assistance in meeting their medical bills. 
For those who are willing and able to meet 
their obligations, the medical profession has 
been carrying on the following positive 

rogram: 

(1) Continued promotion of voluntary 
health insurance: The American Medical 
Association believes that voluntary health 
Insurance provides one of the best methods 
by which the average American can finance 
s substantial portion of his medical and 
health costs. 

For years we have advocated and strongly 
promoted the sale of voluntary health insur- 
ance as one of the aids to cushion the eco- 
nomic shock of illness. The growth of vol- 
untary health insurance, which embraces 
benefits for hospital, surgical, and medical 
expense, has been phenomenal during the 
past few years. By January 1, 1953, nearly 
92 million Americans had some form of 
hospital expense benefit insurance. At that 
same time over 73,000,000 were protected by 
some form of insurance against the cost of 
surgical care and nearly 36 million persons 
had coverage providing some medical ex- 
pense benefits in addition to surgery. This 
amazing progress has been achieved without 
benefit of Government subsidy. 

The problem of providing economic pro- 
tection against catastrophic !llness—any Ul- 
ness, acute or chronic, the financlal impact 
of which seriously disrupts the family 
budget—is now receiving ever increasing 
study and experimentation by several agen- 
cies in both the private and nonprofit fields. 

To meet the costs of extended illness or 
Injuries which the average man cannot afford 
to pay, a number of private and nonprofit 
companies are now writing major medical 
expense insurance, sometimes called catns- 
trophic coverage or medical disaster insur- 
ance. Such policies are designed to cover 
cases of extended disability, those which are 
relatively infrequent, but financlally severe. 
Generous amounts of maximum benefits, 
ranging from $2,500 to $10,000 are provided, 
and most policies provide for reimbursement 
of expenses in excess of a minimum deduc- 
tible amount which ranges from $100 to 
$500. In many instances some basic pro- 
grams provide benefits which fulfill a sub- 
stantial portion of the deductible amount 
under these policies. 

Another principle followed generally in 
major medical expense insurance policies is 
the use of a coinsurance provision. A per- 
centage—between 70 and 80 percent—of the 
expense in excess of the deductible amount 
is reimbursed, making the insured person a 
coinsurer to the extent of the balance of the 
expenses, Many who are familiar with this 
class of insurance feel that the insured per- 
son must have a financial interest in all 
health expenditures to the end that there 
will be less tendency to demand services 
which may not be 7 

‘Major medical expense policies are still in 
the experimental stage, but at the end of 1953 
more than a million persons were covered by 
these policies and the numbers are increas- 
ing rapidly. 

The past 10 to 15 years of constructive ad- 
vances in the field of voluntary health in- 
surance have shown that the great majority 
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of American people do want to pay their own 
way. It is desirable that the individual 
should participate in the cost of his illness 
for the purpose of reducing long stay and 
abuses. A certain amount of medical care 
is an expectable item on any family budget. 
For this reason the promotion of the bene- 
fits that are comprehensive is not sound 
because it is the need for protection against 
the financial impact of truly major sickness 
or injury that must be emphasized. 

(2) Policing its own ranks: Every medical 
society in the country has been urged by the 
American Medical Association to crack down 
firmly on any physician who charges exor- 
bitant fees. 

(3) Establishing mediation committees: 
In all professions friction sometimes arises 
between the professional members and those 
they serve. The medical profession has es- 
tablished mediation or grievance committees 
to hear and fairly resolve complaints against 
physicians in regard to fees or care provided. 
Evidence of local societies’ concern for the 
patient’s satisfaction is the fact that nearly 
500 medical societies now operate such 
committees. 

(4) Encouraging fee discussions: Misun- 
derstanding is often the basis for complaints 
about the cost of medical care. In many 
cases, when patients talk over expenditures 
with their doctors, friction disappears, For 
this reason AMA has been encouraging 
physicians to estimate in advance with pa- 
tients not only medical charges but hospital, 
drug, and other costs involved in illness, 

(5) Stimulating good business practices: 
To reduce fee misunderstandings the Amer- 
ican Medical Association urges all physicians 
to itemize medical bills and to follow orderly 
business procedures in submitting medical 
bills. 

Since time Immemorial the physician has 
been called upon to render professional serv- 
ices to the indigent without compensation. 
Every doctor spends a proportion of his work- 
ing hours dispensing free medical care. The 
dollar value of these services is considerable, 
but cannot be estimated with accuracy. 

Because protests have been made at various 
times that medical care is being denied cer- 
tain individuals because of its cost, the 
American Medical Association in 1952 urged 
its societies to undertake energetic campaigns 
to organize and vigorously promote programs 
which at the county level offer to provide 
services of a physician to anyone unable to 
pay. Such programs have been highly suc- 
cessful. It is necessary to bring such pro- 
grams to the attention of the public, because 
in many instances the public is not aware 
that medical service is available locally with- 
out cost to those unable to pay. 

In addition to setting up the mechanisms 
te provide medical care to all, regardless. of 
ability to pay, 577 county medical societies 
are taking an active part in providing medi- 
cal care for indigent citizens in cooperation 
with State and county authorities. 

There are two groups of individuals who 
are unable to meet the cost of illness at 
the time it occurs—the frankly indigent and 
the medically indigent. 

The indigent are dependent on outside as- 
sistance for the basic necessities of life. 
The American Medical Association believes 
that the medical care of this group is a lo- 
cal and State government responsibility. 
No program of health insurance is practical 
for this group since they are unable to pur- 
chase it. We believe that direct payment 
at the time of illness for this group is the 
most practicable and economie approach. 

The medically indigent are normally able 
to meet the cost of their daily needs and to 
purchase health insurance. They are, how- 
ever, unable to meet the cost of dilness when 
it occurs. This group can be reduced by 
educating them in the necessity of giving 
health protection priority in their expendi- 
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tures. However, when Illness occurs, they 
require aid by direct payment of their health 
costs from local and State funds. 

We are carrying on through personal field 
visits studies of successful local indigent 
medical care plans with the purpose of ex- 
tending adequate care to all persons who 
are indigent and to the borderline group 
which we call the medically indigent. From 
the findings we expect to obtain useful data 
that. will ald in the solution of this very 
dificult problem. 

In view of the progress being made toward 
solving our health problems we have reasons 
for encouragement but not complacency. 
The American Medical Association has al- 
ways accepted and carried out the respon- 
sibility of leadership in safeguarding the 
public health, raising the standards of medi- 
cine and making good medical care avall- 
able to the people. 

This Nation’s medical progress over the 
past half century has given the United States 
the world's highest standards of health and 
medical care and has made it the world 
center of medical education and research. 
That progress has been achieved under a 
voluntary system which emphasizes free en- 
terprise, individual initiative and responsi- 
bility, and cooperative effort. It has been 
accomplished not by physicians alone but 
with the help and cooperation of allied pro- 
fessions, many branches of science, nurses, 
hospitals, business, industry, education, and 
all segments of American society. 

Our most urgent effort should now be 
directed to the solution of the problem of 
the medically indigent and the chronically 
ill. We believe that this objective can be 
reached without major change in our exist- 
ing mechanism. 


Eisenhower’s Program Is the Fair Deal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial by Walter Buse, in 
the Oregon City Enterprise-Courier: 

EsenHower’s Procram Is THe Fam DEAL 

(By Walter F. Buse) 

I think President Eisenhower's program 
should be called the Fair Deal, because it is 
the fairest program ever presented. 

The New Deal was new alright and much 
of it was good, but it was not always fair. 

The New Deal farm program was a step 
in the right direction and gave some farmers 
needed help, but it was not fair to all farm- 
ers. President Eisenhower's farm program 
is a goed fair deal for all farmers and the 
public as well. 

The New Deal gave union leaders an op- 
portunity to unionize America, which I think 
is a good thing, but it was not fair to the 
laboring man and to the public. President 
Eisenhower's labor plan is the most fair plan 
that has even been conceived for the laboring 
man and for the public. 

The New Deal social security program was 
very good, but again t was not fair, did not 
cover everybody. President Eisenhower 
wants social security for everybody and that 
is what we should have. 

The New Deal gave some people an oppor- 
tunity to get into business, but it was not 
fair to all business. President Eisenhower's 
program is very fair to all business and 
especially smajl business, 
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President Eisenhower’s program for pro- 
fessional people is also very fair. Let us not 
regiment them, Let us keep them free. That 
is what makes America great. 

I think President Eisenhower's program 
is the fairest ever conceived anywhere. Let 
us call it the Fair Deal. 


Statement of the National Commander of 
the Disabled American Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement made by Mr. Howard 
W. Watts, national commander of the 
Disabled American Veterans, before the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs: 


BTATEMENT oF NATIONAL COMMANDER HOWARD 
W. Watts, DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
TO THE Hovse COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AF- 
rams, RE DAV LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
1954, January 28, 1954 


Madam Chairman, ladies and gentlemen 
Of the committee, it is a distinct privilege 
and pleasure to appear before the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives this morning in my capacity as 
national commander of the Disabled Ameri- 
Can Veterans for the annual presentation of 
Our legislative program, I consider the op- 
Portunity to discuss the various resolutions 
making up our legislative program one of the 
most important duties I will perform dur- 
ing my tenure of office. Since my associa- 
tion with the DAV, shortly after discharge 
from an Army hospital in 1945, I have fol- 
lowed the work of this committee and have 
developed a keen interest in all legislation 
pertaining to the service-connected disabled. 
The record of your accomplishments in be- 
half of the wartime disabled needs no rep- 
etition here and our organization is indeed 
proud that we have been permitted to par- 
ticipate in your deliberations. = 

The DAV endeavors, through its demo- 
eratic processes, to limit its legislative pro- 
gram to those matters which directly con- 
cern this Nations wartime disabled veterans, 
their widows, and dependents. If we wander 
at times from this single purpose policy it 
is only because of our perhaps overzealous 
interest in the-welfare of those who com- 
prise our membership, or those who are eli- 
gible for membership in the DAV. 

Our program this year encompasses a num- 
ber of measures introduced during the first 
session of this Co: Some of these have 
been considered favorably by this commit- 
tee, some unfavorably, and others are still 
pending before it. s 

COMPENSATION 


We feel that the most important bills 
before this committee are those designed 
to make uniform the rates of disability com- 
pensation payable to service-connected dis- 
abled veterans and to the survivors of vet- 
erans whose death is attributable to service- 
connected causes. 
i Iù enacting Public Law 356, 82d Congress, 

you provided a 15-percent increase in com- 
pensation for veterans rated 50 percent or 
more and a 5-percent increase for those rated 
less than 50 percent. In another section of 
the same law, an increase of approximately 
15 percent in death compensation was ex- 
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tended to certain widows with the excep- 
tion that widows with no children did not 
receive an increase. The bills, which I will 
refer to later, would further amend veterans 
regulations by making uniform the increase 
in death compensation among the various 
classes of widows and would reestablish par- 
ity between veterans rated less than 50 per- 
cent and those rated 50 percent or more. 
In other words, Public Law 356 completely 
ignored the fact that disabilities are rated 
percentagewise from 100 percent down to 
vero percent. The differential between the 
least seriously disabled and the more se- 
riously disabled is fully recognized in adju- 
dicating a veteran’s claim for compensation, 
Public Law 356, however, imposes an addi- 
tional, and in our opinion, entirely unwar- 
ranted, differential in providing a 15-percent 
increase for 1 group and a 5-percent in- 
crease to another. The net result is that 
a man presently rated 10 to 49 percent does 
not draw that percentage of total disability 
compensation despite the fact his disability 
is rated percentagewise. 

This committee considered a number of 
bills designed to correct this discrimination 
and on May 14, 1953, the Subcommittee on 
Compensation and Pension deferred on these 
measures. We sincerely urge this committee 
to reconsider its action and favorably report 
the bill H. R. 44, or a similar bill, so that 
again the rates of disability compensation 
payable to disabled veterans and to the wid- 
ows of deceased veterans will be uniform. 
(Resolution No. 189.) 

The members of my organization are not 
only disabled veterans, they are likewise citi- 
zens and wage earners. As such they also are 
acutely aware that the cost of living has 
soared to new and unprecedented heights. 
On the other hand, the rates of disability 
compensation is lagging far behind. It was 
undoubtedly because of these economic fac- 
tors that the delegates to our last national 
convention adopted resolution No. 89, urg- 
ing an increase in compensation sufficient 
to make it equal in buying power to that 
paid in 1942. We urge you to give considera- 
tion to this matter and invite us to furnish 
concrete facts and figures in support of the 
need of such increase, 


HOSPITALIZATION 


During the first session of this Congress 
the Subcommittee on Hospitalization, chair- 
maned by the Honorable BERNARD W. KEAR- 
NEY, conducted extensive hearings and an 
investigation into the hospital program of 
the Veterans’ Administration. These hear- 
ings, which cover approximately 3,000 pages 
of printed testimony, surveyed the various 
laws setting forth entitlement and eligibility 
of veterans for hospitalization and out- 
patient dental treatment. Our organiza- 
tion cooperated with the Subcommittee on 
Hospitals, together with several hundred 
other witnesses. Our contribution, or re- 
port, to that committee included, among 
others, the following paragraph: 

“In general, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans wholly support the hospital and domi- 
ciliary program of the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, and shall continue to advocate and 
demand an enlargement of the hospital- 
building program to meet the ever-increasing 
demands for hospital treatment and domici- 
liary care of America’s war veterans due to 
our necessary participation in wars, cam- 
paigns, and the all-necessary defense pro- 
gram of this Nation. The DAV believes that 


pitalization and care of the indigent war 
veterans as part of the cost of war.” 
We know that the members 
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permit the excellent medical treatment 
presently afforded to this country’s disabled 
veterans to become impaired in any degree. 
As national commander of the DAV, I pledge 
you the full cooperation and assistance of 
my entire staff to the end that every disabled 
veteran in need of hospitalization or medical 
treatment shall not be turned away. 

During the last national convention of the 
DAV the delegates unanimously adopted 
Tesolution No. 10, opposing any reduction in 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital pro- 
gram. I would like to invite your attention 
also to resolution No. 9, adopted at the same 
convention, and with your indulgence to 
Tead this resolution, which is quite short, 
into the record: 

“Whereas we affirm the prior consistent 
policy of the national organization of the 
DAV that the first obligation of our Gov- 
ernment is to those who gave their lives, or 
sustained injuries as a result of wartime 
service, and we hold that this obligation is a 
continuing cost of wars and we repudiate any 
denial of the great common responsibility 
to rehabilitate those who served, 
and continue to suffer in order that our Na- 
tion can survive against our enemies; 

“We likewise reaffirm our faith and con- 
fidence in the Veterans’ Administration as a 
single executive department to administer 
the laws and benefits provided by a grateful 
Government and the American people 
through the Congress of the United States, 
and we vigorously oppose the various and 
devious efforts in the name of economy to 
dismember, undermine, and render ineffec- 
tive the Veterans’ Administration, in any 
way, manner or form.” 

PUBLIC LAW 16 


Another legislative proposal which our 
convention deemed to be of un- 
portance is contained in the bills H. R. 462 
and H. R. 630 introduced by Representatives 
KEARNEY and TEAGUE, respectively. These 
measures seek to extend to a number of 
seriously disabled World War II veterans en- 
titlement to rehabilitation and vocational 
training under the provisions of Public Law 
16, 78th Congress, entitlement to training 
from which they have been precluded due to 
long periods of hospitalization as a result 
of their service-connected disabilities, 
These bills do not seek to extend training 
under Public Law 16 to veterans otherwise 
eligible therefor who have merely slept on 
their rights, but is designed solely for the 
veteran who has been unable to apply for 
such training because of hospitalization and 
medical treatment. All training, under 
Public Law 16, must be completed not later 
than July 25, 1956, and under the law the 
Veterans’ Administration cannot enroll a 
veteran in a course of education or training 
which would run beyond that date. It 
clearly was not the intent of Congress to 
deny the benefits of Public Law 16 to those 
veterans who have been unable to initiate 
their training because of long periods of 
hospitalization. These bills provide that 
entitlement to the beneficial provisions of 
Public Law 16 will not be denied veterans 
because of their inability to apply for train- 
ing because of hospitalization for their serv- 
ice-connected disabilities. We strongly ad- 
vocate their favorable consideration. i 


UNIFORMITY IN EXISTING BENEFITS 7 


In keeping with the spirit ot the inten- 
tions ot the delegates to our last national 
convention to bring about greater uniformity 
in existing laws relating to I woule 
like to direct your attention to two other 
mandates of my organization. The first 
resolution No. 117 urges the Congress to 
amend Public Law 239 of the 82d Congress 
so that a veteran presumed to have a serv- 
ice connection for an active psychosis for 
purposes of hospitalization and medical 
treatment shall also be deemed to be serv- 
10 connected for compensation. Under 
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Public Law 239, the Congress quite gener- 
ously granted a presumption of service con- 
nection to a veteran developing an active 
psychosis within 2 years following separa- 
tion from active service, but limited the 
benefits for such disability to hospitaliza- 
tion and medical treatment in VA facilities. 
It must seem strange indeed to the wives 
and families of veterans presumed to have 
a service-connected disability for an active 
psychosis that the Congress failed to author- 
ize the payment of compensation. It would 
seem crystal clear that if there is any justi- 
fication whatsoever, and we believe there is, 
for presuming a veteran's active psychosis to 
be service connected, there is equal justifica- 
tion that he should draw the appropriate 
percentage of compensation depending on 
the degree of his mental illness. 

The second mandate I wish to draw to 
your attention is DAV Resolution 167, which 
seeks an amendment to Public Law 182 of 
the 79th Congress. 

Our national service officers have each year 
since its enactment brought our attention 
to what amounts to a discrimination or over- 
sight existing in Public Law 182, 79th Con- 
gress—the law providing additional compen- 
sation in excess of total disability awards 
to those suffering from the loss or loss of use 
of one or more extremities or who have lost 
the sight of one or both eyes. Double ampu- 
tations of arms or legs or combination of 

ations are provided for, but there is 
no provision in the law granting an addi- 
tional award for the additional loss of an 
eye and a limb. We trust this Congress will 
remedy this situation which we believe was 
thought to be corrected with the passage 
of Public Law 182. 

HOUSING 


My immediate predecessor In office stated 
to you in his appearance before this commit- 
tee on February 10, 1953, that the DAV 
“would oppose with all the vigor at our com- 
mand any efforts to increase either admin- 
istratively or by legislation the interest rates 
on VA guaranteed home or business loans.” 
I know that the DAV did just that. But 
despite the combined efforts of the major 
veterans’ izations the interest rate on 
veterans’ home loans was increased from 4 
to 4% percent. 

The DAV has testified before the subcom- 
mittee on housing that our organization is 
still opposed to the 4½ percent interest rate 
and we have recommended to the Congress 
in the past that in lieu of Government- 

teed loans at 444 percent that the VA 
be authorized to enlarge its present direct 
home loan program to the end that all 
eligible veterans seeking a home loan shall 
not have to pay more for the money they 
borrow than did the veteran who was for- 
tunate enough to be able to negotiate a loan 
before the increase date. At our convention 
in Kansas City last August a great deal of 
attention and study was directed to the 
problem of housing and housing loans. The 
net result of these deliberations ts contained 
in resolution No. 370 whereby we recommend 
that the housing subcommittee of this com- 


a venture on the part of the Governmen 
3 or not. 2 
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tional service life insurance that appropriate 
legislation be enacted. We should not lose 
sight of the fact that thousands of World 
War II veterans have not yet taken advan- 
tage of their entitlement to GI loans and 
that additional thousands of Korean veterans 
are beginning to seek home loans. We can- 
not help but believe that there is a clear 
obligation on the part of this Government to 
make such loans to eligible veterans at in- 
terest rates not in excess of 4 percent, 


CONCLUSION 


Mrs. Rocers, and members of this com- 
mittee, the above statement comprises the 
principal portion of our legislative program 
as adopted at our last national convention, 
In addition to the matters specified above, 
we are also mandated to support or oppose 
other legislative matters which come under 
the jurisdiction of other committees of Con- 
gress. The subjects have therefore not been- 
incorporated in this statement. 

I want to express my appreciation for 
the invitation to appear before you this 
morning, and to let you know I appreciate 
your courteous attention to my remarks. As 
in the past, you may be assured of the 100 
percent cooperation of the entire staff of 
the Disabled American Veterans at any time 
we can be of assistance to your committee, 

SUPPLEMENT 


Three-year presumption, chronic and tropical 
diseases, H. R. 4155 

Resolution No. 304: To provide a pre- 
sumption of service connection for chronic 
and tropical diseases which become mani- 
fest within 3 years after separation from 
active service. 

Widows: World War I 

Resolution No. 228: To provide that exist- 
ing law be changed so that any widow or a 
World War I veteran shall be entitled to a 
widow's pension without regard to date of 
marriage to veteran, provided that a child 
has been born of issue of said marriage. 
Chiropractors in Veterans’ Administration, 

H. R. 54, by Mrs. Rogers 

Resolution No. 123: To provide chiro- 
practic services by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tion for veterans who desire such services 
by the VA, or on an outpatient basis. 
Income limitation, H. R. 2744, by Mr. Radwan 

Resolution No. 263: To amend present 
regulations to increase income limitations 
of widows and dependents of World War I; 
World War II and Korean conflict from 
$1,400 to $2,000 annually for widows without 
children and from $2,700 to $3,000 for widows 
with minor children and to eliminate com- 
mercial life insurance as income. 


Death compensation, H. R. 461, 
by Mr. Kearney 

Resolution No. 309: To make uniform the 
rates of death compensation between widows 
and dependents of World War IT and Korean 
veterans as are now payable to widows and 
dependents of World War I veterans. 

Prisoners of war statutory awards 


Resolution No. 104: To provide that any 
service person who was a prisoner of war for 
12 months be awarded 650 per month addi- 
tional compensation, provided he is entitled 
to a compensable rating of 10 percent or 
more. 

Amputees and blind, H. R. 1712, 
by Mr. Colmer 

Resolution No. 354: To provide $1,600 to- 
ward the purchase of an automobile for am- 
putees and blind veterans of World War I 
on the same basis as provided by law for 
World War U and Korean veterans. 


Uniform rates of pension for rating of less 
than 50 percent, H. R. 32, by Mrs. Rogers 
Resolution No, 150: To make uniform the 

rates of compensation for dependents pay- 

able to veterans rated less than 50 percent. 
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Reduction in rates of total disability pay- 
ments, H. R. 2984, by Mr. Secrest 


Resolution No. 147: To prohibit reduction 
of any rating of total disability or perma- 
nent disability for compensation, pension, 
or insurance purposes which have been in 
effect for 20 or more years. 

Insurance 


Resolution No. 159: To provide that in 
case of total disability the veteran can draw 
$10 per thousand dollars insurance per 
month in the event of total disability pro- 
vided an additional premium is paid there- 
for. 


Severance of service connection, H. R. 463, 
by Mr. Kearney 

Resolution No. 313: To prohibit severance 
of service-connected disability which has 
been in effect 10 years or more. 

Compensation—Methods of payment 

Resolution No. 335: To oppose the enact- 
ment of H. R. 631, or measures of similar im- 
port, which have for their purpose changing 
the present method of monthly payment,of 
disability compensation, 


Statement of the National Commander of 
AMVETS 
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HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement made by Mr. Henry J. 
Mahady, national commander of 
AMVETS, before the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs: 


STATEMENT or HENRY J. Manapy, NATIONAL 
COMMANDER or AMVETS, BEFORE THE COM- 
MITTEE ON VETERANS’ Arrams, HOUSE oF 
REPRESENTATIVES, ON AMVETS 1954 Legis- 
LATIVE PROGRAM, JANUARY 28, 1954 


Madam Chairman and members of the 
committee, AMVETS are appreciative of the 
opportunity to appear today to present the 
highlights of our legislative recommenda- 
tions for this session of Congress. 

We well remember the turbulent days of 
the Ist session of the 83d Congress when 
members of this committee came to the de- 
fense of legitimate veterans’ programs. We 
also remember the searching scrutiny you 
gave to appropriations for VA, and the ex- 
haustive exploration you made of the non- 
service-connected aspects of VA medicine. 
Your devotion to the cause of veterans and 
their dependents, as shown by these and 
other examples, lead AMVETS today to rec- 
ord that we are aware that we are testify- 
ing before the citadel of rights and benefits 
for the defenders of our Nation. You have 
our everlasting gratitude as you continue 
these endeavors. 

VA REORGANIZATION 


The Veterans Administration la engaged 
today in a gigantic reorganization plan de- 
signed to increase efficiency and reduce the 
cost of Government—in each instance with- 
out the curtailment of basic veterans serv- 
ices. We are confident that al moves in this 
direction have received an all encompassing 
inquiry by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs. In this regard, we have great faith 


of 
VA with integrity, dynamic action, and de- 
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Votion to service in all its facets. He has, 
in our opinion, begun to remove the criticism 

veterans affairs.which has long done 
80 much to weaken VA in the public mind. 
We believe that reorganization under his di- 
Tection will proceed smoothly and efficiently. 

This is not an overnight task. Obviously, 
it will take some time to effectively place 
into operation the many pending proposals. 
We know that problems will arise, but we 
think that the reorganization plan is work- 
able and that upon completion it will result 
ina greatly respected governmental agency. 

While we have publicly endorsed the pres- 
ent VA reorganization, we still believe that 
even more action can and should be taken. 
For instance, we believe that all insurance 
functions should be consolidated into three 
locations; we believe that all death cases 
should be decentralized to regional office 
level; and we believe that some existing re- 
Bional offices can be eliminated with an ex- 
banded contact service in those areas. 

We understand these matters are receiving 
Continuing study. We are hopeful that they 
will eventually become part of the new look 
in VA. We are of the very definite opinion 
that they would provide more efficiency, 
economy, and service, which is our common 
Objective. 

GOVERNMENT COMMISSIONS 


Many presidential advisory commissions 
have been established during the present ad- 
Ministration to study and perhaps reevalu- 
ate various Government functions. Veterans 
affairs are included in these studies and eval- 
uations. This is proper, and we would have 
it no other way. We want all veterans’ bene- 
fits to constantly stand before the bar of 
Public opinion in clear juxtaposition to the 
Nation’s obligation and its ability to meet 
that obligation. We pledge ourselves to work 
With these commissions toward this end. We 
believe, however, that it is fundamental that 
VA be a one-stop agency, that these pro- 
Grams are designed primarily for veterans, 
that service is primary with other considera- 
tions being secondary. For our part, we are 
Prepared to support concrete recommenda- 
tions which conclusively demonstrate that 
these conditions are met. 


OUR PROPOSALS 


We have several proposals to offer in the 
general field of veterans benefits. We feel 
that these proposals are in temper with the 
times. We are well aware of the present 
Position of our national economy and we 
have taken it into consideration in our offi- 
cial position. But we believe that certain 
benefits are basic to an effective veterans 
Program, and it is to these matters that 
We now address ourselves. 

1. We support additional compensation in 
excess of that to which they may otherwise 
be entitied for those veterans who were pris- 
Oners of war in the Korean conflict, and we 
recommend relief similar to that provided 
to exprisoners ot World War I. 

2. We believe that there should be no dis- 
crimination in disability compensation pay- 
ments regardless of degree of disability. We 
therefore favor legislation which grants an 
increase across the board to all veterans 
which would give them the same ratio to 100 
percent as they enjoyed prior to the enact- 
ment of Public Law 356 of the 82d Congress. 

3. We recommend that veterans insurance 
laws be amended to provide a period of 1 
year for veterans of World Wars I and I and 
Korea to obtain that insurance to which 
they were previously entitled. 

4. We support legislation-to increase burial 
allowances from the present $150 to $250. 

5. We reaffirm our position calling for 
equalization of death benefits for World War 
TI and Korea widows as compared to benefits 
Paid to widows of World War I veterans. 

6. We recommend that the Congress of 
the United States enact legislation to pro- 
Vide for the payment of disability compen- 
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sation in the 10 and 20 percent brackets on 
a quarterly rather than a monthly basis. 

These are the highlights of our legislative 
recommendaions. Our other proposals are 
contained in a digest of resolutions from 
our ninth annual national convention which 
was held in Indianapolis, Ind., September 3-6, 
1953. We desire, with your permission, to 
insert that digest for the record at the con- 
clusion of our testimony. 


VETERANS’ HOUSING PROGRAM 

Because the President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Government Housing. Policies, and 
Programs recently made certain recommen- 
datiens concerning the veterans’ GI loan 
program, we believe ‘that this subject de- 
serves special comment. We have been im- 
pressed by some of the recommendations of 
the President’s Commission. Others are still 
receiving our study and we will be prepared 
to comment upon them in detail at a later 
date. 

We support the Commission's recommen- 
dation that the Veterans’ Administration 
should consider providing special assistance 
to mortgagees in small communities in the 
preparation of applications for guaranties of 
loans. We also endorse the idea that VA 
should seek advice of lending institutions in 
revising and simplifying their regulations 
with committees of lenders being formed to 
place applications for Veterans’ Administra- 
tion direct loans with private lenders when- 
ever practicable. 

We are, however, concerned with the Com- 
mission's idea that a committee of informed 
Government officials should be established to 
review and set, from time to time, the ceiling 
interest rate on FHA insured and VA guar- 
anteed mortgage loans. We are of the very 
definite opinion that the 4-percent interest 
rate on GI mortgages should never have been 
increased in the first place; and we are un- 
alterably opposed to even any remote sug- 
gestion that additional action in this field 
should be taken. 

We have not yet clearly evaluated the rec- 
ommendation that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration should contract with the Federal 
Housing Administration to perform the tech- 
nical functions of processing veterans’ home 
loan applications, At first glance it would 
appear that no service would be lost by this 
recommendation. It also would appear that 
the recommendation might achieve economy 
and efficiency by having 1 agency of the Fed- 
eral Government, instead of 2, charged with 
the administration of these technical func- 
tions, However, we desire to make it crystal 
clear that our concern in this matter is for 
veterans, and we are not impressed by any 
argument that this proposal would eliminate 
the necessity of lenders having to go to 2 
agencies instead of 1. We want the pro- 
gram to protect the interests of veterans, 
and we want to eliminate redtape for the 
veteran. We believe that this is a veterans’ 
program and not a builders’ and lenders’ 
program, and to this end we desire that any 
consideration given by the Congress to the 
Commission’s recommendation be based on 
this premise. 

VA MEDICINE 


Tt is our position that great strides have 
been made during the last year to clear up 
the confusion on Veterans’ Administration 
medical programs. Certainly the false cries 
of mass abuse of non-service-connected hos- 
pitalization have been refuted by your Sub- 
commitee on Hospitals and Medical Services. 
We commend you for your action in this 
regard. believing that your inquiry was un- 
biased and in the best interest of all con- 
cerned. We believe that the new Veterans’ 
Administration regulation on ability to pay 
will do much to deter would-be transgressors 
on this vital veterans’ benefit. Certainly, 
also, the new Veterans’ Administration den- 
tal regulations have done much to stop an 
obvious excess of national generosity. These 
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and other examples are vivid portrayals of 
Government determination to improve VA 
medicine, 

AMVETS desires to once again record our 
full support of non-service-connected hos- 
Pitalization, believing it to be a just, neces- 
sary, and proper obligation of the Federal 
Government. We pledge to you that we 
shall continually endorse clear-cut proposals 
which will eliminate the excesses, abuses, 
and the luxuries from this program. Our 
one consideration will be that such pro- 
posals will improve VA medicine. This is 
and must be the motivating factor behind 
our thinking. 


LEGISLATION BY APPROPRIATION 


Perhaps one of the most serious problems 
facing veterans today is the growing tend- 
ency by the Congress to legislate on appro- 
priation bills. It would appear from recent 
history that no controversy, however com- 
plex, is free from this creeping paralysis. It 
Matters little that honorable objectives are 
sought in this manner. It matters not that 
good moves are sometimes made through 
this medium. And it matters not that even 
AMVETS might believe in the purposes being 
sought. The important thing is that the 
long, hard battle for legitimate veterans ben- 
efits can be lost in a moment through this 


process. 

We respectfully petition this committee 
to continue its opposition to this cancerous 
growth on veterans’ programs, 

CONCLUSION 

AMVETS are aware of the tremendous 
problems facing this committee as you con- 
sider veterans’ legislation. We are aware 
that the temper of the country is pointed 
toward holding the line on present programs, 
We cannot argue with this basic position, 
However, we have a belief that the matters 
we have discussed here today are in line 
with a nation's obligation. 

We have consistently attempted to indi- 
cate to the American public our belief that 
any program not good for the country as a 
whole could not ultimately be of benefit to 
veterans. Each of our suggestions is based 
on this premise. The history of the activity 
of this committee gives conclusive proof 
that you share our desire to pursue this 
principle. We pledge to you our continuing 
support in arriving at this cherished goal. 
DIGEST OF RESOLUTIONS CONCERNED WITH VET- 

ERANS’ AFFAIRS PASSED BY AMVETS NINTH 

ANNUAL NATIONAL CONYENTION, HELD IN 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., SEPTEMBER 3—6, 1953 


1. Resolved, That AMVETS go on record as 
favoring a national cemetery being created 
in every State and Territory in the Union. 

2. Resolved, That AMVETS go on record 
as requesting the new Hoover Commission, 
in reorganizing the Federal Government, to 
accept the aid and assistance of the national 
veteran leadership to the end that they may 
have available to them the greatest source 
of knowledge on veterans’ affairs as well as 
to avold recommending the elimination of 
any essential service to veterans. 

3. Resolved, That AMVETS urge the Senate 
of the United States to establish a Senate 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 

4. Resolved, That we express our belief that 
the new reorganization plan of the Veterans’ 
Administration is workable and urge the 
American public and the Congress to give the 
agency time to effectively place the program 
into operation. In taking this stand, we rec- 
ognize that it is inevitable that problems 
will arise, but we are confident that good 
personnel and a good program can make the 
VA organization a forerunner of a greatly 
respected Government agency. 

5. Resolved, That we express our in 
the statement of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs that he will make definite rec- 
ommendations to Congress on today's legis- 
lation as a normal function of leadership. 
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6. Believing that the proposed shutdown 
of Armed Forces commissaries within the 
continental United States is in effect a reduc- 
tion in pay for the average GI who already 
has & difficult time meeting everyday com- 
mitments because of the high cost of living, 
AMVETS urge the Secretary of Defense, 
Charles E. Wilson, to administer the power 
which he has at his discretion so as to defeat 
this proposal, 

7. Resolved, That this convention goes on 
record as expressing our confidence in Mr. 
Harvey V. Higley, the new Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, and pledge to him our 
assistance in arriving at an enduring vet- 
erans’ program, dedicated to the dual propo- 
sition of a Nation's obligation to its vet- 
eran and the veteran's obligation to his 
Nation, 

8. Resolved, That the Congress of the 
United States be strongly urged to eliminate 
the so-called Whitten amendment, that is, 
section 1310 of the Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Act, 1952 (Public Law 253, 82d Cong). 
as amended by section 1302 of Public Law 
275, 82d Congress, which imposes unrealistic 
restrictions upon the appointment and pro- 
motion of Federal civil-service employees. 

9. Resolved, That the Congress of the 
United States be petitioned to amend Public 
Law 733, 81st Congress, or any other legis- 
lative action which authorizes summary re- 
moval and suspension of Federal employees 
without regard to either established Civil 
Service regulations or the protective pro- 
visions of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 
1944 so as to provide for the right of appeal 
to aggrieved employees before an impartial 
body. 

10. Resolved, That the Congress of the 
United States be requested to initiate such 
legislative action that will provide for the 
right of appeal to and a hearing before the 
Civil Service Commission for those Federal 
employees separated or suspended by admin- 
istrative agencies under the procedures con- 
tained in part 9 of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion regulations. 

11. Resolved, That the Congress of the 
United States be petitioned to provide ade- 
quate pay for Federal employees in consid- 
eration of the cost-of-living index. 

12. Resolved, That the Civil Service Com- 
mission be urged to amend its regulations 
so that reduction-in-force procedures must 
be applied by agencies to its employees when 
reorganization of an agency results in the 
abolishment of positions. 

13. Resolved, That, the previous recom- 
mendation that the present numerical-rating 
system of the Civil Service Commission be 
maintained in the determination of the rela- 
tive standing of applicants on its regtsters, 
be reaffirmed. 

14. Resolved, That the previous recom- 
Mendation that no reduction in retirement 
benefits be made upon optional retirement 
after 30 years of service by Government em- 
Ployees be reaffirmed. 

15. Resolved, That the Congress of the 
United States be strongly urged to maintain 
the present retirement system of Federal em- 

_Ployees and to oppose any and all attempts 
to place Federal employees under the cov- 
erage of a social security program. 

16. Resolved, That AMVETS support the 
United States Civil Service Commission in 
aux appropriation action which will provide 
funds for satisfactory execution of its dele- 
Bated and assigned authorities and responsi- 
bilities basic to veterans’ rights, benefits, and 
1 5 

- Resolved, That the United States Civil 
Service Commission be granted the man- 
power necessary to complete frequent and 

inspection of all agencies, thereby 
terans. 


18. Resolved, That the previous stand on 
the reclassification of hospital attendants’ 
Position be reaffirmed and that the United 
States Civil Service Commission be urged to 
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complete s classification study of such posi- 
tion within the next year. 

19. Resolved, That since the use of the 
rider approach to bypass the activities of 
the appropriate congressional committees 
established to consider basic legislation is 
becoming more and more prevalent in the 
Congress of the United States, that AMVETS 
oppose the use of the rider technique, and, 
in addition, that all available means be used 
by AMVETS to acquaint the individual legis- 
lators of its opposition to the use of such 
technique of legislating through appropria- 
tion action. 

20. Resolved, That AMVETS oppose any 
and all attempts to weaken the privileges 
and benefits accorded to veterans by elther 
the Veterans Preference Act of 1944, as 
amended, or any other legislative action. 

21. Resolved, That we endorse the AMVETS 
9-point commonsense program and reiterate 
our belief that it represents the only sound, 
logical approach to the veterans’ rehabilita- 
tion program. 

22. Resolved, That AMVETS favor amend- 
ment to the Military Code of Justice which 
would provide legal safeguards to ex-service- 
men charged with military crimes, specifi- 
cally employing the right to counsel, a pre- 
liminary hearing before a civilian tribunal, 
and that the preliminary hearing must indi- 
cate that a prima facie case exists against 
the accused prior to the time that he could 
be transported overseas for court-martial. 

23. Whereas Robert Toth, a Korean vet- 
eran, was discharged from the Air Force in 
December, 1952; and 

Whereas 6 months later he was suddenly 
kidnaped by the Air Force and taken to 
Korea to face charges for an alleged crime 
committed during his service: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the action of the Air Force 
be condemned. 7 

Resolved further, That the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice be amended so that no 
ex-GI can be summarily taken from civilian 
life to face military charges, thereby depriv- 
ing him of his constitutional right; further, 
that his rights should be protected the same 
as if the alleged crime were committed in 
civilian life. 

24. Resolved, That AMVETS recommend 
that Public Law 182, 79th Congress, as 
amended, be further amended to provide a 
special statutory award for the anatomical 
loss or loss of use of 1 eye in combina- 
tion with the anatomical loss or loss of use 
of 1 arm or 1 leg. 

25. Resolved, That we recommend that the 
Congress of the United States enact legisla- 
tion to provide for the payment of disability 
compensation in the 10- and 20-percent 
brackets on a quarterly rather than a month- 
ly basis, thus saving approximately $1 mil- 
lion annually of taxpayers’ funds without 
any reduction of essential services to 
veterans, 

26. Resolved, That AMVETS support or 
have introduced a proposal before the Con. 
gress of the United States which would in- 
crease the burfal allowance for veterans 
from the present $150 to $250, 


27. We recommend that the national sery- 
ice director of AMVETS make a thorough 
study of the manner in which the 1945 sched- 
ule for rating disabilities is applied by the 
military services in evaluating disabilities 
for retirement under the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949 to the end that they may 
be applied with more consistency and uni- 
formity and more in keeping with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration’s method of applying 
the same schedule. 

28. Resolved, That AMVETS recommend 
that the information presently contained in 
DD Form 214, now issued to persons finally 
discharged from the military service be in- 
cluded in a new version of the certificate of 
service to be issued to persons who have com- 
pleted a tour of active duty in the Armed 
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Forces and are not discharged from the 
military service but are transferred to the 
Reserve components of the Armed Forces in 
in inactive status, thus preventing the dis- 
trust, misunderstanding, and ignorance by 
employers or prospective employers or other 
civilians who do not recognize the certificate 
of service as the equivalent of an honorable 
discharge. 

29. We recommend that the legislative di- 
rector of AMVETS be empowered to seek in- 
creases in disability compensation commen- 
surate with the increased cost of living. 

30. AMVETS recognize the propriety and 
desirability of granting additional compen- 
sation in excess of that to which they may 
otherwise be entitled to those veterans who 
were prisoners of war in the Korean conflict 
and recommend the rellef provided by Public 
Law 896, 80th Congress, and Public Law 303, 
82d Congress. 

31. AMVETS recommend that there should 
be no discrimination in disability compen- 
sation payments regardless of degree of dis- 
ability, We therefore favor legislation which 
would grant an increase across the board to 
all veterans haying a compensable rating 
presently evaluated at less than 50 percent, 
thus giving them the same ratio to 100 per- 
cent as they enjoyed prior to the enactment 
of Public Law 339, 82d Congress. 

32. We recommend revision of Veterans 
Administration regulations to grant a Co- 
day rebuttal period for non-service-con- 
nected permanently and totally disabled vet- 
erans whose award is to be terminated by 
action of the Veterans’ Administration. 

33. We reaffirm AMVETS position calling 
for equalization of death benefits for Worid 
War II and Korean widows as compared to 
benefits paid to widows of World War I vet- 
erans. 

34. We recommend that the AMVETS na- 
tional service department give consideration 
to employing either a full-time or a part- 
time medical consultant on a national level 
to further implement the service program of 
the national organization, and further, that 
this medical consultant be accredited as a 
representative of AMVETS. 

35. AMVETS recommend that the Veter- 
ans’ Administration abolish the present sys- 
tem of issuing information bulletins, tech- 
nical manuals, and other material referring 
to policy and revert to the system of putting 
all changes, policies, and procedures in the 
VA regulations formerly known as R & P” 
and R & P R's.” 

36. We recommend the enactment of leg- 
islation requesting that the first $10,000 of 
income received by widows from commercial 
life insurance on the life of a deceased vet- 
eran be waived and not counted as income 
in consideration of non-~service-connected 
awards, 

37. We recommend that veterans be al- 
lowed a period of 1 year from the date of 
award of 50 percent or more compensation 
to present proof of marriage or dependents 
which will entitle them to increased mone- 
tary allowances pursuant to Public Law 239. 

38. We recommend decentralization of 
death claims by the Veterans’ Administration 
to the regional office level. 

39. AMVETS commend the Armed Forces 
of the United States for the improved edu- 
cational program in urging veterans to apply 
for compensation and other veterans’ bene- 
fits to which they may be entitled at the 
date of discharge and recommend that the 
program be continued and reemphasized. 

40. We recommend the enactment of leg- 
islation by amendment to part I. Veterans“ 
Regulation 1 (a), as amended, providing for 
a 2-year presumptive period for psychosis. 

41. AMVETS recommend the enactment of 
legislation providing for a 15 percent increase 
in compensation to widows of service con- 
nected veterans who have no dependents. 

42. We recommend that Public Law 550 
be amended to spell out the duties of the 
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Veterans’ Administration and the State ap- 
Proval agencies in the administration of the 
law so that current duplications, confusions, 
and misunderstandings with regard to super- 
Vision may be minimized. 

43. We urge that minimum qualifications 
for supervisory personnel be established to 
insure competent evaluation of education 
Courses, instructional procedures, and teach- 
ing techniques. Such standards should be 

on factors including substantial edu- 
cational preparation, educational back- 
Bround, and educational experience. 

44. AMVETS oppose any plan reverting to 
the former practice under Public Law 346 
Of direct tuition payments by the VA to 
educational institutions or training estab- 

mts. 

45. We recommend that the deadline on 
Public Law 16 for vocational rehabilitation 
Of disabled veterans be extended so that vet- 
erans who have been continuously hospital- 

since World War II will continue to be 
eligible for training when the need for voca- 
tional rehabilitation has been established. 

46. Resolved, That AMVETS reaffirm their 
Position to give full support to the National 
Apprenticeship Program, and lend all possi- 
ble assistance in obtaining adequate appro- 
Priations for the operation of that program. 

47, Resolved, That all departments and 
Posts of AMVETS be urged to participate in 
the observance of the National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week, and encourage 

employment of physically handicapped 
Veterans throughout the year. 

48. Resolved, That AMVETS support the 
Work of the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemploy- 
Ment Rights and request that adequate funds 

appropriated to insure the continuance of 

program. 

49. Resolved, That the national organiza- 

of AMVETS use every effort within its 
Power to see to it that additional personnel 
ls added to the Veterans’ Employment Serv- 
ice to take care of the large number of vet- 
erans now entering the labor market as well 
rth those already seeking the services of this 
ney. 

50. Resolved, That AMVETS request the 
i ureau of Employment Security to maintain 
ts present policies and standards to insure 
Adequate service to veterans and urge Con- 
&ress to appropriate adequate funds for this 
Purpose 


51. Resolved, That the State Employment 
ity Agencies be urged to carry out the 
established policies of the Secretary of Labor 
on services to veterans, including the desig- 
nation of a local veterans employment rep- 
resentative in each public employment office 
Who is fully trained and qualified to assist 
Veterans in all employment, reemployment, 
and unemployment claims problems. 

52. Resolved, That all AMVET posts be en- 
Couraged to work closely with the local pub- 

employment offices in their own localities 

to the end that all the services of these 
may be more fully utilized by AMVETS 

4nd their families, as well as other veterans, 
on a basis adequate to meet everyone's high- 
st level of job achievement, and recommend 
that a national employment officer or chair- 
man shall be appointed who will request all 
AMVET State departments to appoint State 
employment officers, who shall, in turn, in- 
Struct post commanders to appoint local em- 
Ployment officers to promote and effect the 

contacts. 

53, Resolved, That AMVETS condemn the 
false economy theory of biweekly payments 
for unemployment compensation as being 
diametrically opposed to the fundamental 
Principles of unemployment insurance. 

54. Resolved, That AMVETS oppose the de- 
ferral of the Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tal scheduled to be built in the District of 
Columbia, and we emphatically urge the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Congress to 
Provide sufficient funds for the Veterans’ Ad- 
Ministration to immediately begin construc- 
tion of this facility. 
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55. We urge the to enact per- 
manent legislation which would provide that 
dental treatment of veterans will be limited 
to a period of 3 years following discharge 
except in those instances where actual serv- 
ice connected disabilities are present such 
as malnutrition in the case of POW's and 
traumatic oral conditions, 

56. We express our belief that certain 
economies can be found in the Veterans’ 
Administration, but we most earnestly con- 
tend that these economies should not be at 
the expense of closing Veterans’ Administra- 
tion beds or hospitals, or in the lowering of 
the quality of medical care given to veterans, 

57. We request that the national service 
director of AMVETS consult with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration toward the end that a 
tuberculosis ward with trained medical per- 
sonnel and a neuropsychiatric ward with 
trained psychiatrists may be immediately 
established in one of the Veterans Admin- 
istration hospitals in the State of Montana. 

58. Recognizing that there has been a 
marked improvement in medical services in 
the Veterans’ Administration hospitals under 
the deans committees, and recognizing that 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals under 
deans committees’ guidance are attached to 
the best medical schools and universities, we 
request that deans committees be continued, 
broadened, better financed, and encouraged 
as a means toward improving the quality of 
medical care given to veterans. 

59. We urge the governors of each of the 
48 States to advise the commissioner of in- 
surance of those States to forbid alien, for- 
eign, and domestic insurance companies 
doing business. within those States to issue 
policies which have exclusion clauses based 
on services received in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals and State-supported institu- 
tions. We urge that all such hospitals be 
reimbursed for such hospital benefits to 
which they would ordinarily be entitled pro- 
vided the persons who enter such hospitals 
have valid and collectable disability insur- 
ance policies. 7 

60. We heartily endorse all actions of our 
national headquarters and its officers on 
their stand against any reductiqn in Vet- 
erans’ Administration funds that would cur- 
tail hospital benefits of qualified veterans of 
military service of the United States and its 
possessions, 

61. AMVETS fully support the theory of 
non-service-connected hospitalization, be- 
lieving it to be a just, proper, and necessary 
obligation of the Federal Government. 

62. In order to prevent abuse of a most 
vital benefit, we call upon the Congress to 
amend the present laws concerning non- 
service-connected hospitalization giving au- 
thority to the Veterans’ Administration to 
investigate the ability of the veteran to pay 
for such non-service-connected hospital 
care, 

63. We oppose any plan of Government re- 
organization which would seek the transfer 
of Veterans’ Administration hospital and 
medical services, or any other essential func- 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration from 
the jurisdiction of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, 


64. We request the national service diree- 
tor of AMVETS to consult with the officials 
of the Veterans’ Administration Department 
of Medicine and Surgery concerning a pro- 
posal to add 100 beds to the Davis Park Vet- 
erans’ Administration Hospital in Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


65. We recommend the expansion of pres- 
ent VA neuropsychiatric hospitals and the 
establishment of such additional facilities 
as required to adequately provide prompt 
and complete care for mentally ill veterans. 

66. Recognizing that there are. many eli- 
gible veterans on waiting lists for admission 
to VA hospitals throughout the country, and 
being aware of the fact that the Veterans’ 
Administration has received sufficient ap- 
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propriations for fiscal year 1954, and belſev- 
ing that a reallocation of present bed space 
to allied services could be instituted without 
a construction cost, we urge the Veterans’ 
Administration Department of Medicine and 
Surgery to utilize to the fullest extent pos- 
sible all available beds regardless of patient 
medical classification—provided adequate 
staff and personnel can be supplied. 

67. Whereas the increase in interest from 
the 4 to 4½ percent which was recently 
granted by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs for the purpose of creating a greater 
market for GI mortgages has not accom- 
plished the purpose desired and mortgages 
are still impossible to secure in some areas 
and in other areas It is very difficult for the 
veteran to procure adequate GI mortgages: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Government re- 
establish the 4 percent interest rate on GI 
homes as permanent legislation. 

68. AMVETS recommend that the Loan 
Guaranty Division of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration reorganize its activity to the extent 
that the Appraisal Section completes an 
appraisal and issues a certificate of reason- 
able value within 10 days following the re- 
ception of an application. We further 
recommend that the elapsed time from the 
date of receipt of application to the date 
for closing of GI loans be a maximum of 
30 days. 

69. We approve making lending agencies 
eligible for the organization and completion 
of direct GI loans whenever necessary. 

70. AMVETS recommend that direct Gov- 
ernment loans be made available to any ap- 
proved agency for a loan to any qualified 
veteran who cannot otherwise get a guar- 
anteed loan—said institution to retain any 
authorized or allowable fee and retain serv- 
icing on any loan originating in said insti- 
tution with one-half percent of the monthly 
remaining unpaid balance to be retained by 
such institutions for such servicing. The 
one-half percent would be included in the 
interest. 

71. We recommend that warehousing be 
controlled by the Federal Government, 

72. We recommend that lending institu- 
tions or agencies be allowed the re 
privilege of any loan originated and processed 
at any time at par. 

73. We recommend a 100 percent guarantee 
on all GI loans. 

74. AMVETS recommend that the loan 
value of the entire loan guaranty portion 
of the GI portfolio of any established lend- 
ing institution or agency be established at 
100 percent of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
for time of stress loans, 

75. We recommend a continued investiga- 
tion of all institutions and mortgage 
brokers or any other person or sus 
of malpractice in conjunction with the 
origination and processing of GI loans with 
the ultimate prosecution of those found 
guilty. 

76. We recommend a standardization of all 
minimum property requirements among Gov- 
ernment agencies for any and all insured 
guaranteed loans. 

77. AMVETS recommend the establish- 
ment of a plan of spec preapproval system 
whereby plans and specs would be figured 
for an area and numbered, thereby estab- 
lishing a brochure of plans and specs ap- 
proved for construction. This would elimi- 
nate countless hours of work as the appraisers 
job would be only the establishment of the 
value of the construction in relation to the 
site, 

78. We recommend establishment of a 
plan and specifications library in all Veter- 
ans’ Administration regional offices where 
preapproval plans and specifications would 
be available to any prospective builder or 
veterans with information as to where they 
could be obtained. 

79. We recommend a sliding-scale sys- 
tem for determination of the term of the loan 
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im conjunction with the veteran applicant's 


40. We recommend the abolition of legal - 
ized discounting of GI loans whereby the 
discount paid by the seller or builder is ac- 
tually absorbed by the veteran in the sales- 
ice. 

m We recommend that the AMVET edu- 
cational program on housing as endorsed by 
the department of Massachusetts, the na- 
tional executiye committee, and the 1951 and 
1952 national conventions, be put into effect 
as soon as possible. 

82. We recommend that AMVETS publish 
excerpts from various publications as an edu- 
cational program on housing for the benefit 
of veterans to ald them with their multi- 
tude of problems on housing. 

83. We recommend that a standing hous- 
ing committee be appointed by the national 
commander with the approval of the na- 
tional executive committee and that similar 
resolutions of 1950 and 1952 be memorialized. 
> 84. Resolved, That AMVETS urge the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to consoli- 
date all insurance functions of VA into three 
district offices as a means of achieving econ- 
omy and more efficiency. 

85. AMVETS recommend that an amend- 
ment be made to section 5 of Public Law 23 
and section 621 of the National Service Life 
Insurance Act, as amended by Public Law 
23, to provide a period of 1 year in lieu of 
the present 120 days. 

86. AMVETS recommend that legislation 
be enacted that would permit veterans of 
World War I and World War II and Korea 
to reobtain that insurance to which they 
were previously entitled, 1 year from enact- 
ment of such legislation, once again to pur- 
chase national service life insurance or 
United States Government insurance. Fur- 
ther, that service-connected disabilities of 
such veterans be waived in determining 
insurability. 


Taylor in the Spotlight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, in 
the January 1954 issue of Texas Indus- 
try, there appears an article entitled 
“Taylor in the Spotlight.” It is written 
‘by Opal Hill Munz, editor of Texas In- 
dustry, and it tells a very inspiring story 
about the city of Taylor, Tex., and its 
people who live and work together to 
make it a great community. Taylor is 
located in the 10th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Texas which I have the privilege 
to represent. I know when you read the 
story you will agree with the author that 
Taylor, Tex., is a wholesome and pro- 
gressive city with a splendid future. 

The article is as follows: 

TAYLOR IN THE SPOTLIGHT 
(By Opal Hill Munz) 

There is an old story about some blind 
men who were invited to touch an elephant 
165 pass judgment on what an elephant was 

One blind man got hold of an ear and said 
that an elephant was small and soft and 
altogether harmless. 

Another blind man felt the animal's side 


and said an elephant and terrify- 
ingly strong. l 4 
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A third blind man touched the elephant's 
snout and characterized it as being like a 


nervous, twisting 

A fourth blind man seized one of the ele- 
phant's tusks and insisted that an elephant 
was hard as ivory. 

Similarly, a community like Taylor, is dif- 
ferent things to different people. Yet when 
the essential connections are made the com- 
munity becomes a rounded and balanced 
whole. 

Taylor is a place where it is easy to get 
back to nature. The feeling of peace and 
contentment registered upon a visitor is 
hard to pin down. It is inspired by the sight 
of a rabbit wrinkling its eloquent little nose 
at you as you stroll through the commun- 
ity's park, or of a bee gathering a late load 
of honey from a full-blown, frostbitten 
thistle flower. It is the smell of upturned 
earth, dark and damp, in fields that lie inti- 
mately close to the town's edge. It is a busy 
farmer having time to stop his tractor, tell 
you what it's like to be a farmer, and to 
quote a planting rhyme which has been 
murmured by generations of farmers, 


“One for the blackbird, 
One for the crow, 
One for the cutworm, 
And three for to grow.” 


Taylor is a community which has an abun- 
dance of confidence in its youth. Civic 
leaders agree that it is essential for children 
to learn reading, writing, and arithmetic, but 
that it is equally essential for them to learn 
to live and play together. A Teen Den and a 
Little League baseball field, lend themselves 
by the very nature of their setup to the 
development of sound personal relationships 
among children and between children and 
adults. 

For the past few summers now Taylor 
youngsters have been shagging flys and slid- 
ing for home in a real baseball field, under 
the guidance of volunteer adult coaches, 
managers, umpires, and scorekeepers. The 
whole Taylor community follow the games 
with as much fervor as they follow major 
league games. 

It naturally follows that in a community 
that plans for its youth, you don't see any 
city fathers wrinkling their brows in concern 
over juvenile delinquency. 

MANY RACIAL STRAINS 

Taylor Is a place where people of many 
races and creeds work and live and get along. 
Like New York and Chicago, except on a 
smaller miniature scale, Taylor is a sort of 
melting pot for many racial strains that are 
the stalwart underpinning of the community, 
All of the racial strains make an appealing 
impact on the character of Taylor and have 
imprinted their culture, their artisanship, 
their culinary arts, and their earthy phi- 
losophy on the character of the community. 
The salt and savor of the speech of the 
different racial strains are still there. The 
most useful Czech word is dobre (good). 
Wide use of the expression and similar ones 
add a wealth of homespun old world flavor 
to Taylor. 

You stand on a street corner and watch 
people passing by on a busy, not too busy 
morning. People with names like Adamek, 
Bartosh, Cuba, De la Rosa, Fuchs, Garza, 
Jones, Johnson, Smith. A certain conven- 
tionality of dress cannot hide the startling 
variety of personality. You try to piece to- 
gether their individual lives from a single 
glimpse. You try to guess what they are 
thinking. Every one is a walking biography. 
Then suddenly you know that these people 
are some way attached by the long tough 
thread of history through their customs, 
their ideas, their manner of living and eating 
and indeed by their very physical features. 
And you look upon Taylor with eyes made 
freshly aware of the contributions there peo- 
ple of many racial origins have made to 
their community. 
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As you go about Taylor meeting some of 

the citizens, this feeling quickens and 
deepens. 
There's Harry Pickoff who radiates opti- 
mism the way highly polished products re- 
flect light. Countless people in the com- 
munity say Pickoff is an inspiration to them 
and back in 1939 they voted him the out- 
standing citizen of the year. You hear on 
every side that Pickoff is a past master at 
getting people together and inspiring them 
to action and resolve. 

There's Jerry Pavlik who acts as a vertiable 
short-fused firecracker in promoting civic 
improvements. People say he works at & 
thing with trip-hammer persistence until he 
gets it done. 

And there's Charles Hairston, chamber of 
commerce executive, who ts a sort of walking 
who's who, encyclopedia, and atlas of the 
town's people, businesses, customs, sights, 
sounds, and smells. His conversation is 
charged with penetrating and shrewd obser- 
vations and comments about the commu- 
nity’s way of life. 

In Taylor you hear of citizens who are fear- 
les enough to stand up and be counted for 
freedom, You listen to one of these colorful 
persons. The Reverend Frank D. Svoboda, 
pastor of the Czech Moravian Brethren 
Church, say grace at the Rotary Club lunch- 
eon. You already have learned that Mr. 
Svoboda was born in Moravia, served with 
the United States Army in Czechoslovakia 
after VE-day, and later broadcast to Russian- 
subjugated nations for the State Depart- 
ment's Voice of America. 

At the Rotary Club you sit next to Dr. Jay 
J, Johns and warm yourself a bit at the fire 
of his personality. 

You meet Louis A. Kincl at this place of 
business, the Kincl Hardware Co. There is 
courtesy on his lips as he talks with you. 
You see that he has a way of treating people 


- who come in to the store to make purchases 


more as guests than as customers. 

Kincl does heating, air conditioning, elec- 
trical, and sheet-metal contracting, and has 
several big jobs going on in central Texas. 

As busy as Kincl is with enterprises, he 
takes time to serve as city commissioner and 
as president of the fire department. 

You meet other community leaders: John 
M. Griffith, S. G. Gernert, L. A. Kincl, Joe 
Kincl, J. J. Crim, Jr., W. A. Schrade, Oliver 
Harris, P. L. Watson, Charlie and Van Zim- 
merhanzel, Tom Bullion, J. E. Moore, Gillis 
Conoley, Lin Mills, Mrs. George Peeler, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Fox, Harry R. Morgan, John 
L. Matthews, Grady Jinkins, Clarence L. 
Basco, Harvey L. Johnson, W. C. Stern, Bob 
Hayes, Louis A. Kincl, Harvey Johnson, Mary 
Olsen, Mayo Tanner, Louis Psencik, Mrs. 
Harry Pickoff, and Roy Huckabee. 

As you meet and talk with these civic lead- 
ers you discover that they have a secret 
Weapon. It is a matter of spirit, a willing- 
ness and determination to strive for a better 
community and never to be satisfied with the 
status quo. Seeing responsible citizens like 
these working together you are convinced 
that here is a town that can control its 
economic fate. 

Taylor is a community that expresses one 
of America’s most cherished Ideals, toler- 
ance. There is no greater civic honor to be 
had in Taylor than to be elected outstand- 
ing citizen of the year. It is a reward for 
civic service. One year it may go to a bank- 
er, another year to a woman for her contri- 
bution to charity projects. Always it goes to 
a man or woman who has worked hard. 
strenuously, and unselfishly to promote the 
welfare of the community. 

In 1952 Taylor made headline news when 
a beloved Negro citizen, Dr. James Lee Dickey. 
was cited as outstanding citizen. This award 
caused a stir that rippled far beyond the 
boundaries of Texas. Overnight Taylor be- 
came one of the most talked of communities 
in the South. The final ovation came when 
national magazines like the Saturday Eve- 
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ning Post, and national radio systems drama- 
tized the story. 

The simple philosophy expressed by Dr. 
Dickey in accepting the award, and the life 
he has led according to that philosophy, is 
what many whites and Negroes believe to 
be the most effective approach to racial 
Problems, 

DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 


Said Dr. Dickey: “This is democracy in 
action. This is something that totalitarian 
leaders will hate to hear about. Race rela- 
tions are a thing of the heart.” 

The outstanding citizen of the year award 
Was started in 1939 when a community's high 
Tegard for Harry Pickoff was translated into 
action and he was chosen for the honor, 

Five years later, when Pickoff was elected 
head of the Rotary Club, he proposed that 
the outstanding citizen of the year award 
be made a permanent civic enterprise, and 
that it be sponsored by all the civic groups. 
That year, 1944, Howard Bland, now de- 
Ceased, was honored. In successive years 
Other civic leaders were singled out for the 
award: S. G. Gernert, 1945; Mrs. H. R. Floeck- 
inger, 1946; C. V. James, 1947; A. H. Miller, 
1948: R. L. Harkey, 1949; Mildred Goff, 1950; 
Dr. Edmond Doak, 1951, and Dr. Dickey, 1952, 

Dr. Dickey’s greatest service to Taylor 
through the years has been the advancement 
of the health of his people. 

The wholesome attention drawn to Taylor 
through the award to Dr. Dickey as an out- 
standing citizen shows how a big idea can 
have big results even in a small commu- 
nity. 

Another event that has helped to add new 
Stature to Taylor occurred in November when 
the town was saluted over radio station 
ERLD, Dallas, on the hour of charm pro- 


gram. 

Taylor was presented by Ted Parrino, 

director. 

“With Lake Travis only a 20-minute drive 
from Taylor, fishermen find that the town is 
& sportsmen’s haven. Aside from the fact 
that Taylor offers amusement advantages, the 
town is a chief railroad center in William- 
son County. And the railroad is responsible 
for the establishment and growth of Taylor. 
The foundation of present-day Taylor was 
first laid when the townsite was the end 
of the rail for crews building the railway 
to Austin and the Rio Grande River. 80 
influential to the city was the railroad that 
Taylor was named for one of the company’s 
Officials. Real growth of the town came in 
the 1880's and up to the turn of the century 
when the farmers tried to raise a bale of 
Cotton to the acre. History tells us that 
Taylor is the home of several famous Texans, 
Taylor is the home of Dan Moody, the young 
district attorney who gained his first fame 
in the fight against the Ku Klux Klan and 
later became governor of the Lone Star State. 
Oldtimers will remember another famous 
Taylor man, Pet Brown, who was a widely 
known wrestler before the sport became tele- 
vision famous. And from Taylor came Will 
Pickett, the Negro cowboy who first bull- 
dogged the steers in the manner now known 
to every rodeo fan.” 

In saluting a city you can't tell its story 
Without statistics. So Taylor's mayor, R. 
E. Kollman, was given a spot on the KRLD's 
program. In a few swift sentences Kollman 
converted a handful of statistics and facts 
into an arresting picture, which showed that 
while many cities are in sight of the end 
of their economic horizons, that Taylor is 
nowhere near the end. 

CONVERSATION TOPICS 

Twin conversation topics in Taylor are 
cotton production and rainfall. Hanging 
on the walls of many offices and business 
firms are calendars with rainfall statistics 
for the past 10 years on one side of the cal- 
endar and cotton production figures for the 
Past 10 years on the other side, 
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Almost dead center in one of the most fer- 
tile farming regions in the country, Taylor 
is blessed with soil rich, deep, and fere, 
and as black as the type on this page. 

Cotton has always been the prineipal ag- 
ricultural crop, and Taylorites take cotton 
fields as for granted as they take for grant- 
ed crew haircuts and T-shirts worn by the 
small fry. 

There's a saying in the community, 
“What's money in a cotton country?” that 
sums up pretty clearly the community's de- 
pendence on cotton crops. 

In no other place in the United States is 
cotton so rightly king as in Williamson 
County. This county's long growing season 
and abundant rainfall followed by periods 
of warm, dry weather are a cotton farmer's 
dream come true. 

GIN-BURSTING STATISTICS 

A few gin-bursting statistics will show the 
importance of cotton to the economy of 
Taylor and Williamson County. 

In 1937 Williamson County produced 
77,169 of the total United States production 
of 18,945,122 bales, or 0.48 percent of the 
Nation’s total crop. In 1944 the county pro- 
duced 0.41 percent of the total national pro- 
duction. In 1948 the production stepped up 
to 0.52 percent of the Nation’s total. Pro- 
duction figures for the 1953 cotton crop are 
67,940 bales. The 1952 crop totaled 54,500 
bales, a total of 13,440 less than this year's 
crop, The 1951 crop, 60,987 bales, was con- 
sidered a bumper crop. On that basis the 
1953 crop is outstanding. 

Almost any direction you drive from Taylor 
one is reminded anew of the vital role farm- 
ers still play in what we usually think of as 
industrial America. 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


Here you see the beautiful results of soil 
conservation effort, in rolling fields rhyth- 
‘mically plowed upon the contour, and geo- 
metric patterns of strip-cropped acres. 

Farmers sitting astride orange tractors give 
emphasis to the rapid speed with which 
farms are being mechanized, (Williamson 
County has more tractors than any county 
in Texas, except in the citrus-growing areas.) 
Farmers welcome machinery that cut down 
farm labor, increase production, and give 
him more time to spend on planning to 
bring in the greatest financial return. The 
farmer is no longer afraid of experimenta- 
tion. No longer does his son have to come 
home from agricultural school to tell Dad 
how to farm, 

Farmers in Williamson County are no 
longer isolated Individuals. The telephone, 
telegraph, television, automobiles, better 
roads, improved mail delivery have brought 
the world to the farms. 

Progress has also come to the farm homes 
in Williamson County. Many a farmhouse 
has kitchens with all the modern equipment 
of refrigeration and stoves—kitchens where 
housewives can sail into them like prima 
donnas for three performances a day. 

Although cotton is king in Williamson 
County, grain is certainly the crown prince. 
More and more farmers are turning from 
corn to maize because it requires less labor 
to grow and harvest, and there are nearby 
profitable markets for it. 

During harvest season, when the sun floods 
the western sky, spreading a ruddy warmth 
over the vast checkerboard of cultivated 
fields, the patches of maize are a beautiful 
sight. One should go to see those maize 
fields from time to time, even if only to rest 
the eye and reassure the heart. For there 
they are, year after year, season after season, 
out of sight of the cities, quietly renewing, 
just as do the cottonflelds, the economic 
strength of the community. 

Primarily agricultural, Williamson County 
also raises some of Texas“ finest livestock. 
The county is sufficiently supplied with dairy 
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farming to meet all the demands of its in- 
habitants and to sell milk and other dairy 
products outside the county. 


COLORFUL ACTIVITIES 


Two colorful activities take place in Taylor 
that dramatize Taylor’s dependence on ag- 
riculture. One is the weekly livestock auc- 
tions at the Taylor Commission Co. The 
other is the big dance flung for the migrant 
cottonpickers at the end of the cotton season. 

If you stopped in Taylor on a Wednesday 
you'd get in on the auction. The auction 
barn is always a scene of intense activity 
that day, and often livestock are still being 
sold long after midnight. The bustle of 
prosperous farm trade makes the Taylor 
sidewalks hum on Wednesdays when the 
auction sales are held. 

The big dances for the migrant cotton- 
pickers at the end of the cotton-picking 
season have cast their spell on the migrant 
workers, and they speak of Taylor as a good- 
time spot. 

Newcomers like Taylor because it is a good 
family town. The six civic clubs strive con- 
stantly to make Taylor a better city in which 
to live, raise a family, and conduct a busi- 
ness. 

HOMEOWNERS 


A greater proportion of Taylor’s population 
own the homes they live in and the homes 
are more modern and in better repair than 
are dwellings in most parts of the country. 

Such are the findings of the United States 
Department of Commerce based on the re- 
cent national census of housing. 

Of the 2,819 occupied dwelling units in 
Taylor, 1,709, or 61 percent, are owned by 
their occupants. This compares favorably 
with the national figure for cities which 
shows 51 percent homeownership. Among 
all cities in Texas, the average is 56 percent. 

One of the great conveniences of modern 
living, mechanical refrigeration, is to be 
found in abundance in Taylor. The census 
figures show that 66 percent of the homes 
have it. 

More common also, in Taylor, than in 
most communities are homes with runing 
hot and cold water, flush toilets, and bath. 
The count shows 51 percent of the dwellings 
with these features. 


CONSTRUCTION STORY 


The construction story of Taylor is mainly 
one of housing units. However, work on 
the new telephone company building, which 
heralds the installation of a dial telephone 
system, is advancing switfly toward the final 
rivet. 

In writing the story of Taylor the two 
newspapers should certainly not be over- 
looked, for they are owned and staffed by 
people of high caliber and unusual ability. 

Editor Henry Fox, of the Taylor Times, an 
independent weekly newspaper, writes a syn- 
dicated column entintled “The Circleville 
Philosopher,” which attracts wide attention. 
Fox can fashion an earthy phrase that lights 
up an idea like a neon sign. Four-line 
verses written by Mrs. Fox, the editor’s wife, 
add another unusual touch to the Taylor 
Times. 

An example: 


“Here comes the day when father reigns, 
He'll blow the horns and run the trains 
And send the soaring planes on high 
While little boys stand glumly by.” 


At the Taylor Daily Press, slight, dainty, 
Mrs. George Peeler is the dynamo behind 
the paper. Assisted by Lin Mills, news edi- 
tor, and other members of the staff, Mrs. 
Peeler puts out a daily paper that measures 
up to newspapers in much larger commu- 
nities. The paper is generally carrying on 
some kind of crusade or project for the good 
of the community. 

The heart of Taylor is not displayed in any 
one enterprise, but radio station KTAE, op- 
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erated by Gillis Conoley, has done a lot to 
bring new attention to Taylor. The station's 
programs are chatty in style and human in 
subject matter, with just the appropriate 
intimacy for a smaller community. When 
citizens of Taylor speak of KTAE they say 
affectionately that it is a neighborly station. 
The neighborly touch has paid off handsome- 
ly in appreciation and good will. 
BIG BANK DEPOSITS 


Taylor has more money on deposit at its 
two banks, the City National Bank and First- 
Taylor National Bank, than any other town 
its size in Texas, and a lot more than towns 
much larger. 

This fact was discovered from the current 
issue of Texas Business Review, a monthly 
summary of business and economic condi- 
tions published by the University of Texas. 

With slightly over $16 million on deposit 
at the end of October, Taylor was ahead of 
oil-rich Alice, which had not quite $14}, 
million. The population of Alice is 12,221, 
while the population of Taylor is 9,071. 

Other cities Taylor outranks in bank de- 
posits while underranking them in popula- 
tion include Beeville, Brownwood, Del Rio, 
Denton, Garland, Greenville, Kilgore, Pales- 
tine, Paris, San Marcos, Sweetwater, and 
Waxahachie. 

These statistics and figures emphasize with 
lens-sharp clarity the general air of pros- 
perity which Taylor wears. 

What is the average income of Taylor 
families? How much is available to them for 
spending after taxes? How do they spend it? 

The answer is contained in a survey of 
buying power covering the United States and 
prepared by Sales Management. 

Figures show that Taylor families recorded 
net earnings in 1951, after tax deductions, of 
$10,726,000, a gain over $10,203,000 of 1950. 
Divided by 2,800 families in the city, it rep- 
resented earnings of $3,831 per family. 

Big earnings led to bigger spending. Tay- 
lor stores reported a sales volume of $16,- 
502,000. On the basis of population, retail 
business locally should have been only .0058 
percent of national business, but it was .0109 
percent. 

PURCHASING ABILITY 

A measure of the purchasing ability of 
each city is given in the survey by a quality 
of market index. This takes into considera- 
tion income, sales, population, and other 
factors. For Taylor the index rating is 
placed at 117, or 17 percent over the national 
average. 

Figures recently released by two Federal 
agencies, based on employers’ tax reports 
show a total of 669 commercial enterprises 
in Williamson County. 

Of this number 395 have three employees 
or less. Those establishments with 4 to 7 
workers each number 167 and the ones from 
8 to 19 employees add up to 77. The re- 
mainder are larger companies. 

These 669 firms are equivalent to 17 busi- 
nesses for every 1,000 residents. 

In Taylor a sizable number of business 
establishments help to strongly undergird 
the community's economy. 

We can mention only a portion of them, 
to show the diversity of the enterprises. 

Taylor Refrigerated Warehouse, with 100,- 
000 cubic feet of refrigerated space; Taylor 
Chemical Co., manufacturers of insect killers; 
Taylor Compress Co., which ships cotton to 
all points of the world; Swift and Co., which 
Processes farm produce; Joseph Manufac- 
turing Co., manufacturers of children’s 
clothing; Danek Packing Co., which sank 
a root 40 years ago, in 1903, and began to 
grow, passing during that time from the 
5 and Ira A. Prewitt 
Hardware „ WI also 
iar TENDE GODSE oot, has longtime roots 

Come now with your reporter on a tour 
8 5 x Taylor's business en 

always interes to visit a prin’ 
ing establishment 88 all those — 
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lions of little inky characters become fixed 
to a sheet of paper. 

At the Merchants Press we learned that 
the establishment was founded in 1931 at 
a time when the depression was worsening 
and unemployment was on an upward spiral. 
The firm started with one hand-operated 
press, grew with the community, despite the 
depression, and now has a full complement 
of modern automatic presses, complete com- 
posing department and bindery, does print- 
ing and binding for other printers and does 
business all over the Southwest. 

„ TOWN TALK 


A pleasant diversion was to watch a first- 
hand demonstration of a bottling operation 
at Pickoff Dr. Pepper Bottling Co. With the 
latest and most sanitary equipment this firm 
Is capable of producing 21,000 bottles of 
soft drinks daily. Harry Pickoff opened his 
bottling company in Taylor in 1921, when 
topics of conversation were how Theda Bara 
Was vamping in the flickers, and how women 
were enjoying their new found freedom by 
rolling their stockings and shortening their 
skirts. But in Taylor, people talked too, of 
the town’s new bottling plant. In 1924 Pick- 
off was awarded the Dr. Pepper franchise for 
four counties. Pickoff and his firm were 
on the tongue-tip of every Taylorite again in 
1948 when his company moved into the 
present new and impressive plant and held 
formal open house. 


FATHER-SON TEAM 


We found a father-and-son team making 
an unusually harmonious management ar- 
rangement at Taylor Iron-Machine Works, 
Inc. Joe Kincl is the father, and in chatting 
with him we learned he had one of the finest 
record collections of Czech music in the 
country. Louis Kincl, the son, is currently 
president of the Rotary Club. The machine 


shop is equipped with heavy stationary ma- 


chinery for making machine parts, and with 
portable machinery that can be transported 
by fast truck to outside jobs. At Taylor 
Iron-Machine Works, Inc., we learned about 
two interesting processes called Metalock 
and Metalizing. Metalock is a repair method 
for cracked and broken cylinder heads, cyl- 
inder blocks, pistons, and cylinders for au- 
tomobile or diesel engines. It is also adapt- 
able to the repair of any heavy machinery 
casting. In the metalizing process any part 
can be built up to any desired dimension 
with any kind of metal and at a temperature 
that does not heat up to more than 10 de- 
grees. 
STARTED AS BLACKSMITH SHOP 


The firm of Carl A. Johnson & Sons, of 
Thrall, started as a blacksmith shop 20 years 
ago, and later converted to a manufacturing 
plant making multiple-row cotton dusters 
and hill-dropper attachments for planters. 
Harvey Johnson briefed your reporter on 
events which led to the switch from sharp- 
ening sweeps and shoeing horses to making 
hill droppers. He told of how a farmer came 
to his father, Carl A. Johnson, one day and 
asked for a hill-dropping attachment for his 
planters, and of how his father made the 
droppers with wooden bearings and other 
crude material. Today the hill droppers are 
still being made, but now the firm can turn 
out 100 droppers easier than the 2 were 
made in the old days, The cotton-dusting 
machine also came into being as a result 
of an urgent farming need. Today, both 
products are being widely sold all over the 
South and Southwest. Eric Johnson, a sec- 
ond son, is also a member of the firm, 

Taylor Bedding Mfg. Co., L. D. Hammack, 
president, is a modern success story of how 
a little company grew big. Visitors to the 
establishment are given a little booklet en- 
titled “It’s All Done With Cotton” that tells 
this success story in dramatic terms. 

Look over our shoulder as we read: 

“This is the story of a modern-day Horatio 
Alger, the business success story of D. F. 
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Forwood, founder of Taylor Bedding Mfg. 
Co., Taylor, Tex. Starting out in 1903 with 
borrowed capital but with a definite idea 
of manufacturing cotton products from the 
abundance of cotton grown right in his home 
county, Forwood’s interests grew steadily 
until today the Taylor factory is the world's 
largest bedding plant. 

“Practically every product produced by the 
huge Taylor-Made plant contains cotton. 
Situated right in the heart of the cotton 
country, Taylor-Made has the first selection 
of the tough, harsh cotton that Is character- 
istic of Texas-grown cotton. 

“Up to 200 bales of cotton are used daily 
in the Taylor-Made plant with a large per- 
cent of the cotton receiving special treat- 
ment before manufacturing begins. A large 
bleachery is maintained by this company. 
The bleached cotton when completely proc- 
essed is used as a filling in mattress pro- 
tectors and in the manufacture of quilt and 
comfort batting. Large quantities of cotton 
are treated to produce cotton that is flame- 
proof and fire retarding. This flameproof 
cotton is used extensively in cotton for 
Christmas decorations to prevent fires and 
in Insl-Cotton flameproof cotton insulation 
originated by Forwood in 1939. 

“While Taylor Bedding Manufacturing Co. 
is widely known for its mattress, the plant 
also produces upholstered box springs, sofa 
beds, chairs, cotton upholstery, felt, and quilt 
and comfort batts. Newest products are 
quilts, comforts, bedspreads, and white quilt- 
ed goods. In the large quilting department 
thousands of needles electrically driven at 
high speed work constantly to supply the na- 
tlonwide demand for the company's prod- 
ucts." 

At Taylor Oil & Gas Co., we sat at the desk 
of Tom Bullion, After telling us that the 
company was founded by G. L. Rowsey and 
briefing us on the company’s production and 
refining facilities, Bullion handed your re- 
porter a copy of the company’s 1952 annual 
report containing this interesting statement 
of the firm's corporate history: 


CORPORATE HISTORY 


“Taylor Refining Co, was organized on July 
31, 1930, with capital of $100,000. A 5,000 
barrels daily refinery was then constructed 
and operated at Taylor, Tex. This refinery 
Ceased operations in 1941. 

In March, 1931, the capital stock of Tay- 
lor Refining Co. was increased to $300,000. 
A new 15,000 barrels daily refinery was con- 
structed at Tyler, Tex. This refinery was sold 
in 1934, 

“Corpus Christi Refining Corp. was or- 
ganized on May 31, 1934, with an authorized 
capital stock of $30,000. A refinery was con- 
structed at Corpus Christi, having an initial 
capacity of 2,500 barrels dally (now 40,000 
barrels daily). Early in 1935, Taylor Refining 
Co. purchased 50 percent of the stock of 
Corpus Christi Refining Corp. On September 
30, 1938, Corpus Christl Refining corp., was 
merged with Taylor Refining Co., through an 
exchange of stock. 

“In 1935 Taylor Refining Co. acquired 25 
percent of Coastal Refineries, Inc., which had 
an initial capital of $50,000. A 6,000 barrels 
daily refinery was constructed at Port Isabel. 
At the same time, Taylor obtained a 25 per- 
cent equity in Valley Pipe Line Co., such in- 
terest being sold in May 1941. In October 
1946, Taylor Refining Co. acquired a majority 
of outstanding capital stock of Coastal Re- 
fineries, Inc., and subsequently the balance. 
Coastal was merged with Taylor Refining Co. 
on June 30, 1950. 

“In 1943, Taylor Refining Co., and its as- 
sociate company, Coastal Refineries, Inc., ex- 
tended operations to petroleum exploration 
and production. 

“In 1947, Petroleum Heat & Power Co. 
acquired 100 percent of the outstanding 
stock of Taylor Refining Co., in exchange for 
Petro stock, 
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“In May 1952, Petroleum Heat & Power 
Co. sold all its assets, including its trade 
name, with the exception of the stocks and 
assets of Taylor Refining Co., to the Pittson 
Co, Name changed to Taylor Oil & Gas 
Co, On June 30, 1952, Taylor Refining Co., 
Was merged with Taylor Oil & Gas Co.” 

Taylor was founded in the days when a 
Pioneer with a rifle, ax, and frying pan 
Could carve out his own fortune. It is not 
quite so simple today, but two Taylor com- 
panies, Moore Grain & Elevator Co., and 
Taylor Meat Co., prove that success can still 
be built upon small beginnings. Starting 

scratch Van and Charlie Zimmerhan- 
Zel, brothers, learned the meat business and 
established the Taylor Meat Co. Today the 
firm is solidly established and sells its prod- 
ucts all over Texas. J. E. Moore started out 
as a truck operator, driving from farm to 
farm buying corn. Now he owns the Moore 
Grain & Elevator Co., which does close to 
a million dollars business in grain and feeds 
annually. 

As we visited these two places of business 
and heard these success stories, your reporter 
said to herself that both stories just go to 
show that whether one comes from a small 
town in New England, the sidewalks of New 
York, the sprawling towns of the Midwest, 
the plantations of the South or just stays 
Tight in the community in which one grows 
up, the individual is what matters. 


PLENTY OF OPPORTUNITY 


Time is running out. Our last stop will 
be at Taylor Manufacturing Co. There you 
find proof that there is plenty of opportunity 
in Taylor to start a new business and suc- 
Ceed. Here is a company that manufactures 
Science, laboratory, homemaking, drafting 
equipment, and store fixtures and finds 
Profitable markets for its products. Here is 
® company with 32 employees and a weekly 
Payroll of $1,800. You leave the plant con- 
vinced that some of the giants of the furni- 
ture manufacturing business could take a 
leaf from the book of Harry R. Morgan, 
President, 

BRIGHT FUTURE 

What of Taylor's future? 

It looks bright. Instead of going around 
Setting up brave monuments to the dead 
Past, Taylor's civic leaders are busy forming 
an industrial action program. 

Ten years is a long time to look ahead, but 
a decade from now Taylor businessmen are 
counting on a bigger, broader and more diver- 
sified economy. : 

An agricultural and industrial foundation 
has been established to make a realistic sur- 
vey of Taylor's economy and what it has to 
Offer industry. It is planned to set up a re- 
volving fund to be used in bringing worth- 
while industry into the community. It isa 
civic program in which each inhabitant can 
feel he has a personal part, a stake, and a 
responsibility. It can literally be an all- 
community affair, 

From where we stood it looked as if Taylor 
had just about everything industry could 
desire. There are farmlands on the edge of 
town that could easily be transformed into a 
Vast checkerboard of extended streets and 
industrial sites. There's plenty of water, 
Plenty of power, plenty of natural gas, plenty 
Of transportation facilities and a large labor 
pool, Tax rates are reasonable, school facil- 
ities are the best, and churches of every de- 
nomination are to be found. 

Good roads and highways fan out from 
town in every direction. 

A city manager form of government, with 
F. Rhea Cromwell at the helm, keeps the 
community alert and aggressive. 

The chamber of commerce always has a 
Progressive program under way, This year's 
President, Gillis Conoley says he’ll concen- 
trate on the industrial plan set up last year, 

What's more, according to a survey made by 
radio station KTAE, Taylor is smack-dam in 
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the middle of an isolated trade territory with 
a total population of 342,000. 

Taylor gives a visitor the feeling of a town 
biding its time to emerge as a full-fledged 
city, of a town gathering its breath for a 
surge to greater expansion and growth. 

Those who know Taylor best visualize for 
it a future wholly worthy of its gallant, for- 
ward pushing past. 


— 


False Ideas That Befog India and Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the New York Times 
Magazine of January 24, 1954, by Robert 
Trumbull, Times correspondent in India 
since June 1947, analyzes the false ideas 
that hinder understanding about the 
people of India and the United States. 

Mr. Trumbull's article is itself a nota- 
ble contribution to an understanding of 
India and contains many excellent rec- 
ommendations for furthering mutual re- 
spect and mutual good will. Among 
other things, he suggests that— 

Personal contact through interchange of 
travelers, official and otherwise, could stand 
greater encouragement. Along with the 
scholars, lecturers, and others sent to India 
under sponsorship of our State Department, 
why not send a few concert artists who could 
make India aware of the cultural strein in 
American life? There is a worth-while audi- 
ence for them, 


When we see the immense cultural of- 
fensive of the Soviet Government which 
attempts to depict Russia as the cradle 
of culture, and shows the citizens of the 
United States as gum-chewing, insensi- 
tive, materialistic barbarians, it is high 
time that we become concerned over our 
own paltry efforts in this field of cultural 
diplomacy. When our concert stars go 
abroad they go on their own. In most 
instances they are amazingly successful 
ambassadors. We can be proud of the 
reception accorded the New York City 
Ballet, the Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chestra, and the opera Porgy and Bess in 
their foreign tours. Isaac Stern's ap- 
pearance in Bombay, we are told by the 
Times’ music oritic, Howard Taubman, 
“had the effect of a Metropolitan Opera 
opening or a world series. Prospective 
customers lined up outside the hall 48 
hours in advance of the concert. In New 
Delhi, where Mr. Stern played for one of 
the major national charities, his visit 
was regarded as sufficiently momentous 
to cause Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru to invite him in for a long, private 
chat.” 

Dr. Vergil D. Reed, vice president of 
J. Walter Thompson Advertising Agency, 
had some interesting things to say on 
this point in his address before the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies’ annual meeting in 1953. His 
speech, Us Uncultured Americans, ap- 
pears in the November 1953 issue of 
Think, the magazine issued by the In- 
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ternational Business Machines Corp, 
says in part: 

Only yesterday we were cast in the role 
of world leader. The success of that lead- 
ership will depend largely upon a proper 
balance between material and nonmaterial 
values. Frankly, it will be largely a prob- 
lem of the wealthiest country in the world 
learning to win the respect and cooperation 
of the less fortunate nations who are sensi- 
tive, resentful, and afraid. Ideas and not 
commodities, understanding and not dollars, 
culture and not boastful materialism must 
be our means of leading. 


Howard Taubman says there have been 
reports in the newspapers recently of the 
powerful cultural delegations that the 
Soviet Union is now dispatching to India, 
These are officially chosen parties offi- 
cially sent, and they include the finest 
dancers and musicians Russia has. They 
are designed to serve as ambassadors of 
good will. We may feel, he says, that 
we do not wish to adopt a policy of send- 
ing out Government-sponsored teams of 
artists and that we do not wish to en- 
gage in competitions of this sort. And 
yet it remains true that our friends in all 
parts of the world are eager to become 
acquainted with the best of our art and 
artists. 

Should we— 


He asks— 
continue to respond to this eagerness spo- 
radically and haphazardly? Or should we 
find some way to fill the demand coherently? 


His conclusion regarding our artists is 
as follows: 


Since they are national representatives, 
willy-nilly, when they do go, should we not 
take some responsibility as a Nation? 


Federal encouragement of efforts in 
this very important field of cultural di- 
plomacy would come with passage of any 
of the several bills now before both the 
House and Senate to establish an Amer- 
ican National War Memorial Arts Com- 
mission. 


I commend to the attention of my 
colleagues the article from the New York 
Times Magazine of January 24, 1954: 


Farse Ipkas THAT Bero INDIA AND Us— 
GOODWILL EXISTS BUT MUTUAL UNDERSTAND- 
ING Is HAMPERED BY MISAPPREHENSIONS 
THAT RESULT From VERY DETERENT Back- 
GROUNDS 


(By Robert Trumbull) 

New Dritt. —One of the writer's closest 
Indian friends is a westernized member of 
Parliament from a North Indian state. 
Whenever India and the United States are 
engaged in a long-distance debate, as they 
have been over the future of Korea and pro- 
jected American aid to Pakistan, we also 
quarrel—amiably and at length rover Indian 
misconceptions of the United States and 
American misconceptions of India, Sum- 
ming up the argument the other night, he 
demanded, “Why the hell do Americans 
know 50 little about India, when we Indians 
really understand the United States?“ Tas- 
sured him that his argument was completely 
insupportable, 

Like my friend—who, incidentally, has 
never been to the United States—a great 
many cultivated Indians are under the im- 
pression that a majority of Americans of 
their own educational background still look 
upon India as a land of snake charmers, 
jeweled maharajahs, fakirs who sleep on 
beds of nails, and ferocious wild beasts, 
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On the other hand, an American in India 
could easily gain the impression that over 
here the United States is generally regarded 
as predominantly a land where the dollar 
is God, and where there is little interest in 
nonmaterial things. It seems that the ma- 
terial side of American culture stands out in 
the movies and literature that come over 
here, while other aspects, such as the deep 
strain of religion that runs through Amer- 
ican life, are overlooked. 

The typical American tourist, now com- 
ing here in increasing numbers, with his 
flashy clothes and apparently unlimited 
funds, does little to dispel popular Indian 
misapprehensions as to American character, 
or to understand the Indian. Too many of 
these travelers are impressed by the sordid 
in Indian life, completely overlooking the 
finer aspects. Just as tiresome to an Amer- 
ican resident of New Delhi, however, are 
those who depart starry-eyed with the won- 
der of it all, full of spiritual values, 


Misapprehensions on both sides are not 


without foundation, India does have snake 
charmers; their reedy piping is to be heard 
outside every tourist hotel; there are sadhus 
(not fakirs, please) who do drive nails 
through their flesh; maharajahs do possess 
jewels, though displays of princely wealth are 
toned down now, and if statistics are cor- 
rect, three Indians are killed by tigers every 
day. 

S the other side, Americans who visit 
here briefiy do throw their money around, 
and are often too outspoken, too definite, 
and, above all, too loud for the Indian taste 
in their expressions of opinion about practi- 
cally everything. And boasting of material 
advancement and prosperity, as many Amer- 
icans do, makes no hit in a poor country. 

But possibly it has not occurred to many 
Indtans, as I told my friend, that Americans 
today may well be the best-informed people 
in the world (barring the British) on India. 
They should be—so many of them come 
here. There is a continual procession of 
Congressmen, officials various kinds, 
writers, lecturers, photographers, journal- 
ists, technicians and experts, businessmen, 
students, and plain tourists. In some of the 
more popular hotels one will find more 
Americans signing the than citi- 
zens of any other nation, including India. 

However, some Americans go away more 
misinformed than when they came, like a 
certain famous personage who remarked con- 
temptuously, at the end of a 8-day visit, 
that “if India went Communist tomorrow, it 
would be a hundred years before it made any 
difference.” This celebrity, whose name 
happens to be a household word, saw only 
dirt and squalor, poverty and superstition 
in his brief inspection. But what would an 
Indian see on his first walk through Times 
Square? He might well come away con- 
vinced that the United States is overly pre- 
8 with a tawdry scramble for the 


I am reminded here of the Indian student 
who returned from the United States and 
wrote of the numerous daredevil stunts like 
going over Niagara Falls in a barrel; the 100- 
foot dives into a tank, a carnival standby; 
and so on. “Never,” he concluded, “never 
have I seen a country where human life is 
so cheap.” This sounded odd in an Asian. 

Christine Weston, an India-born novelist 
who lives in the United States, admirably 
summed up the average educated Indian's 
appreciation of the typical American in one 
penetrating sentence. In her novel, The 
World is a Bridge, she quotes a Maharajah 
as reflecting that the American who piloted 


His Highness’ private airplane showed a uni- * 


formity of opinion which he, the Maharajah, 
was beginning to think must be the standard 
intellectual equipment of Americans, com- 
bining as it did an obsession with hygiene, a 
tendency to generalize about everything, an 
almost hysterical impatience toward pro- 
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crastination in any of its Inevitable oriental 
forms, and a weird but engaging mixture of 
sentimental idealism and stark ignorance. 

Most arguments between Americans and 
Indians these days concern the divergent 
paths of foreign policy in our two countries. 
Apparently, or so the Indians think, most 
Americans consider this country pro-Com- 
munist. A lot of Indians believe that the 
United States is leading the world to war. 

Lately India has outdone herself in ori- 
entallsm by succeeding in antagonizing both 
sides in Korea and at the same time appear- 
ing to sidestep her responsibility to the 
world of making a clear disposition of the 
disputed prisoners. All this she did by the 
single stroke of announcing the intention 
of returning the captives to their former de- 
taining powers instead of either letting them 
go free or holding them herself, To the 
forthright American of the “fish or cut bait” 
school of thought this is a triumph that 
only an Indian could pull of. - 

On the political plane relations between 
India and the United States plummeted to 
a new low with the disclosure that Wash- 
ington was considering military aid to Paki- 
stan. From the Pentagon's point of view as 
well as that of the average American who 
welcomes any ally in the life and death 
struggle against the Communist aim to 
dominate the world, it is understandable 
that we would be glad to arm a friendly 
country that is willing to stand up and be 
counted on our side, which India appar- 
ently isn't. But any American official who 
has anything to do with policy in Asia and 
who falls to appreciate India’s dismay at 
this move simply reveals an astounding 
ignorance of the political facts of life on 
this subcontinent. 

Let it be granted that India, by refusing 
to join the other nations of the free world 
in open opposition to Kremlin expansion- 
ism, is temporizing with evil, is a 
an aggressor, or is just naively foolish. But 
when we offer to arm Pakistan what we are 
doing in Indian eyes is offering to arm a 
country that most Indians think of as the 
closest enemy. 

No amount of Prime Minister Nehru's 
idealistic oratory about keeping Asia a third 
area of peace and so on can obscure the 
fact that Indians just don't want Pakistan, 
of all countries, to increase her armed 
strength. It is as if some European power 
had set out to arm Mexico in 1846, when we 
had disputes with that country which led 
to a shooting war. Granted that India's 
attitude may be shortsighted, she still 
thinks her nearest enemy is Pakistan, not 
Russia. And she, therefore, doesn’t want 
Pakistan armed. But in general India is on 
our side. 

The truth seems to be that Americans and 
Indians arrive at the same conclusions 
through different thought processes. This 
makes the road to agreement a rocky one. 
But it would be a stranger phenomenon if 
Americans and Indians did think alike, con- 
sidering the difference in their backgrounds. 

Americans have come from every land, in- 
cluding India, but are principally of Euro- 
pean background. The culture of Europe 
has been derived from everywhere, again 
including India, But India, cut off from the 
rest of the world by the Himalayas and the 
sea, developed largely within herself. In- 
vaders from other lands were mostly ab- 
sorbed into the body of Hindustan. 

The American Nation, as it is today, was 
hewn from the forests in comparatively re- 
cent times, when brilliant and complex civi- 
lizations had already existed in India for 
many centuries. The sense of urgency that 
must have activated earller Americans has 
been intensified to this day, whereas the In- 
diam remains at heart the contemplative 
creature of a very old and tolerant culture, 
No doubt the American hustle and bustle 
irritates the easterner, who has been condi- 
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tioned to calm acceptance of fate, It is true 
that the new India is changing as her people 
become more aware and desirous of a better 
standard of life. As Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru has said, India is trying to run 
before she can walk, and Nehru himself is 
the driving force behind the national efort 
to modernize this ancient and backward 
land. 

But on the question of communism the 
American sense of the Immediate runs head- 
on into the Indian confidence in the inex- 
orability of time, that rights all wrongs. 
That is why India refuses to rush into the 
anti-Communist group of nations, although 
there is no doubt that most Indians want no 
part of communism for themselves, and ab- 
hor the movement on both intellectual and 
Material grounds. 

The American thinks that the way to beat 
communism is for the free nations to com- 
bine forces. Indians, generally speaking, feel 
that this method is calculated to stiffen the 
opposition. In Nehru's view the United 
States disinclination to allow Communist 
China into the United Nations, for instance, 
is bound to drive that country more firmly 
into the Soviet bloc, thus accomplishing the 
very opposite of our ultimate goal of pre- 
venting the Russian power from growing. 

All the principal Hindu festivals, with orl- 
gins in prehistoric time, emphasize the in- 
evitable triumph of good over evil. So Hin- 
dus—85 percent of Indians are Hindus—who 
believe as we do that communism is evil are 
not inclined to share our fears for the imme- 
diate years ahead. If communism is bad, 
they think it cannot survive. So why get 
so excited? 

It may well appear to many American 
observers that Indians simply have failed 
to understand the great danger inherent in 
communism. They are not on the firing 
line—yet. Russian expansionism has not 
yet directly touched this country's interests, 
aside from some small uneasiness about 
Tibet. And Communist influence inside 
India is believed by most Indians to be exag- 
gerated abroad. When the Red wave sweeps 
into southeast Asia to India's borders, or 
when the indigenous Communists become a 
serious threat to the democratic regime 
headed by Nehru, a sense of urgency may 
develop here also. But meanwhile there is 
that difference between the American and 
the Indian approach. It is bound to involve 
the two countries in disagreement from time 
to time. 

Apart from politics there are many other 
directions in which our ways of thought 
channel apart. The Indian is inclined to 
scof at the American obsession with mech- 
anization, possibly because there is little 
chance of his getting it in his own country 
for a long time. But observation in India's 
big cities indicates that the Indian's con- 
tempt for material comfort is of doubtful 
validity, because Indians who can afford lux- 
urles enjoy whatever is available. 

It is only natural that Americans irritate 
the Indian by dwelling, too often in a pa- 
tronizing way, upon the superior standard of 
living at home. The Indian doesn't need to 
be told. In fact, if the American doesn't 
beat him to the punch, he is likely to express 
admiration for American advancement. But 
the assumption of superiority, which the 
Indian ts all too likely to read into the Amer- 
ican character even when it isn't there, is 
bound to annoy a sensitive and proud repre- 
sentative of an ancient race. 

The Indian, on his side, is too frequently 
inclined to assume an intellectual superi- 
ority that drives the American into defen- 
siveness. Aside from his pride in his ageless 
heritage of a high indigenous culture, the 
educated Indian whom the traveling Ameri- 
can meets is likely to have several degrees 
from leading English as well as local uni- 
versities., He is often conscious of a far 
superior grounding in classic studies than 
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most Americans have, and this does not raise 
the American in his esteem. 

A further point of mutual conflict may 
arise when the American discovers, as many 
do who are here on jobs, that the highly 
Cultivated Indian with all sorts of academic 
qualifications is often sadly deficient in what 
we call know-how, On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that some leading Indians, 
including Nehru, recognize this and upbraid 
their own people while gladly hiring Ameri- 
Can engineers to take up the slack. 

To many Indians, Americans seem naive 
in basic matters. Take sex. A Hindu gaz- 
ing at the bookstalls in his own cities, where 
a great variety of American magazines and 
pocket books may be seen, may well wonder 
if Americans have just discovered sex. The 
Writings of some of our sex experts were 
Anticipated here by a couple of thousand 
years, 

Like all races with long cultural back- 
grounds, the Indian has some characteristics 
Pecullar to himself that may annoy or 
Puzzle others. One of these is a quality that 
can only be described vaguely as indirect 
thinking. An exasperated English official, 
an expert on India, once exclaimed, “You 
can always depend on the Indians to miss 
the main point.“ American critics may re- 
fect on this in many a political context. 
Another Indian quality in the same general 
Category is that which has been described by 
an English writer as “litigiousness,” or a 
love for exploring the convolutions of the 
law. Together, these habits can infuriate 
the American accustomed to an abrupt, 
direct yes“ or no“ to a question. 

On the other hand, the American in India 
who demands action and demands it right 
now is likely not only to be frustrated in 
whatever it is he is after, but probably also 
will leave the contemplative Indian shaking 
his head in sad bewilderment at these brash 
People from the West who don't seem to know 
the proper way of doing things. 

American efforts to help India raise her 
standard of living through point 4 and so on 
Often multiply personal frictions. The ex- 
pert from the United States sometimes irri- 
tates his Indian associates by adopting an air 
of superiority. Or he may try to impose the 
American way of doing things without both- 
ering to adjust to Indian tradition. And 
sometimes the American learns, to his sur- 
Prise, that there is something to be said for 
Indian methods, considering local circum- 
stances. 

There would be less mistrust between In- 
Gitans and Americans if the latter could go 
Gut into the Indian villages, away from the 
sensitive urbanites who do most of the crit- 
icizing of the United States over here. The 
Indian villager—and he is the bulk of the 
population—is basically the same sound fel- 
low as our own traditional farmer type, 
whatever the differences in background and 
way of life. There is no fundamental basis 
for conflict there, as a few Americans, working 
on Indian farm extension projects, are learn- 
ing today. 

It is unfortunate, from one point of view, 
that the average American working in India 
lives on the scale of a minor rajah, with a 
big American car, modern house, and squads 
of servants. Naturally the comparison with 
the lot of the Indians with whom he comes 
in contact every day begets envy and ill will. 
But the American usually has little choice 
in the manner of his living, and in fact is 
more inclined to think that, except in the 
matter of servants, he was much better off 
at home. And these platoons of low-paid 
servitors—a bearer or combination valet, 
messenger boy, drink mixer, and baby sitter, 
may be had for as little as $12 a month—are 
an institution of the East, unknown at home 
except to the extremely wealthy. But any 
American or British housewife in India will 
tell you that they can be a terrible nuisance, 
too, what with breaking dishes, spoiling 
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clothes, losing things, and general in- 
efficiency. 

Anyway, the American resident of India 
lives no better than an Indian of the same 
economic station, and pays a great deal more. 
On services and many commodities there are 
three scales of prices: For the Indian, for 
the Briton or other , and for the 
American. Guess which is the highest. 
Right, Unfortunately, the Americans, with 
their generous or careless ways with foreign 
money, must largely blame themselves if 
Indians look upon them as suckers. 

The most damaging factor of all in rela- 
tions between Indians and Americans is the 
old race bogey. Any instance of race dis- 
crimination that comes to light in the United 
States is widely publicized here. Some of 
the most polished of Indians seem to have 
racial antagonism always in the. backs of 
their minds when westerners are around, 
whereas, in my observation, the traveled 
American tends to forget all about dif- 
ferences in skin color when in Asian com- 
pany. All of this, of course, can be under- 
stood in the context of recent history. 

Many westerners, and Indians, too, have 
mentioned that the Indian's backgrounding 
in the Hindu religion and way of life, with 
its intricate philosophy, strange taboos, caste 
system, and countless gods of multiple arms 
and faces, raises a mental barrier that the 
less complicated monotheistic foreigner finds 
difficult to penetrate. I was first told this 
by a highly westernized Indian diplomat 
as we devoured, together, a beefsteak din- 
ner. His orthodox mother, he remarked, 
not only would be shocked and revolted at 
the idea of eating the meat of the sacred 
bovine, but would object to dining in the 
same room with a westerner. Obviously, the 
new generation is growing away from old 
prejudices, but the inherited sense of differ- 
ence from others is still present. 

In these many-sided considerations, the 
matter of immediate importance is how to 
improve understanding between Indians 
and Americans, since obviously we cannot 
ignore each other, and any widened cleavage 
can only benefit our enemies. A healthy 
start toward better relations has been made, 
no doubt. Many contacts between Ameri- 
cans and Indians, perhaps even a majority 
of them, have resulted in fine friendships 
and respect. But much more remains to be 
done on both sides to erase mutual distrust. 
It is admitted by many Indians themselves 
that they are extremely weak in public rela- 
tions, otherwise India would not, they say, 
be under such suspicion In the United States. 
The remedy for this is certainly something 
for New Delhi to consider. 

Is it not possible that India can diger 
with the United States on a topical ques- 
tion without appearing to be pro-Commu- 
nist? It is the conviction here that India 
is more friendly to America than to Russia, 
but a great many Americans seem convinced 
of the opposite. Could not some technique 
be found, in public exchanges between New 
Delhi and Washington, to make the inevit- 


able differences appear in the light of honest 


disagreements between friends, instead of 
on the present false basis of hostility that is 
so often accepted by ill-informed opinion 
on both sides? 

Uncounted Americans here as well as at 
home have ventured to suggest that Mr. 
Nehru could assist more than anyone else 
in dissolving this distrust. There can be 
no doubt of American goodwill toward In- 
dia, in the face of our efforts to ald this 
country through economic difficulties, with 
no expectation of tangible return. If more 
Indians understood the extent of existing 
friendliness toward India in the United 
States, some beneficent chain reaction might 
well begin. They can best be made aware 
of this through the lips of their own leaders, 
Some steps might be taken, on an oficial 
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level, to curb the apparent defensiveness on 
both sides, Americans being equally guilty 
with Indians. Often unwarranted resent- 
ment is caused by unfortunate phrasing or 
poor timing of statements. 

Personal contact through Interchange of 
travelers, official and otherwise, could stand 
greater encouragement. Along with the 
scholars, lecturers, and other sent to India 
under sponsorship of our State Department, 
why not send a few concert artists who could 
make India aware of the cultural strain in 
American life? There is a worthwhile au- 
dience for them. 

American athletes would be welcomed in 
India, for this country is anxious to develop 
in world competitive sports. India might 
be impressed concurrently with the fact that 
Asians make good in America if the visitors 
included the Nisei swimming star, Ford 
Kono, or—an extraordinary opportunity to 
make another point—Maj. Sammy Lee, of 
the United States Army, Olympic diving 
champion, who happens to be of Korean 
extraction. 

Indian filmgoers are well acquainted, 
screenwise, with Hollywood's leading per- 
sonalities. How would it be, as an experi- 
ment, to send Bing Crosby on a tour among 
India’s youth, instead of some unknown lec- 
turer explaining the American way in aca- 
demic terms? 

Viewed from here, interest of Indians in 
Americans, and vice versa, seems to be grow- 
ing almost by the day. It is for the experts 
to decide how this interest can be channeled 
toward wholesome results. It may take 
time, but the eventual outcome should be 
worth the effort. India is still the most 
populous democratic nation in the world. 


The World Assembly of Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert the following articles which have 
appeared in recent issues of the Way 
Forum, the publication of the World As- 
sembly of Youth. The World Assembly 
of Youth is the international youth or- 
ganization representing youth organiza- 
tions in 45 countries, including the 
United States. The World Assembly of 
Youth has consultative status with the 
United Nations, UNESCO, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization and the Food 
and Agricultural Organization. 

The articles follow: 

For THE Great UNATTACHED—YouTH LEADERS 
CAN HELP TRANSFORM FRUSTRATION AND 
APATHY INTO Vicor AND HOPE 

(By Guthrie Moir, president, World Assembly 

of Youth) 

It is to this last category of young people, 
the vast army of the so-called unattached— 
their number has been put as high as 80 
percent of the total—that we youth leaders 
should be giving anxious thought, as we 
finalize our programs for another year's work, 
Hew can we reach them? How adapt our 
techniques to their conditions so as to set 
the spark which could transform lives of 
frustration and apathy into lives afire with 
vigor and hope? 

Youth leaders as a section of the com- 
munity are notoriously overbusy, and not 
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infrequently complacent about their organ- 
izations. They hesitate to experiment. 

I suspect that many of our colleagues, if 
they took the time to examine honestly their 
own attitudes, would find that in the past 
they have tended to dismiss this vast amor- 
phous throng of young people as a kind of 
anonymous rabble drifting across life's 
stage. Too often they are featureless to us 
because we lack the time and often, I fear, 
the sense of responsibility, to get closer 
to them and to study their desires, their 
needs, their frustrations, 

If we stop and make the effort, what do we 
find among these young people? The variety 
is of course endless. 

For instance, there are the large number 
of young people, often intelligent and imag- 
inative, who have no time or interest for 
international affairs because they are im- 
mersed in the struggle for their own coun- 
try’s freedom or development. They deserve 
our respect and sympathy. And, if they 
will let us, we can help by giving them a 
sense of purpose through which they can 
escape from their isolation and bitterness, 

There are the groups of young politicians 
who keep aloof from contacts with organiza- 
tions with philosophies other than their 
Own. They should not allow themselves to 
be afraid to test their doctrines in an im- 
partial international, democratic forum. 
They will emerge strengthened from the 
experience. 

There are innumerable other categories of 
young people, some separated from us by 
difficulties of language and communication, 
many by their own illiteracy, 

Young workers or young people unem- 
ployed who find no satisfaction in their lives, 
whose only club is the street or the cafe, 
whose home or lodging conditions are in- 
tolerable. Students in strange cities among 
people of another race, who look in vain 
for signs of friendship and recognition among 
the indifferent faces passing by and find, 
or in their loneliness think they find, only 
rejection or aversion. Boys and girls in Af- 
rica and Asia and all over the world who 
yearn for a fuller life, but who lack the 
tools and the basic knowledge to help to 
create such things for themselves, 

It is with people such as these in mind 
that the program for this year’s general as- 
sembly of WAY is at present being planned. 
The assembly will present to the world the 
unique spectacle of representative and re- 
sponsible young people and leaders from 
every continent rethinking and reorienting 
their work so as to present new opportunities 
and wider horizons to the millions of young 
people with and for whom we have been able 
to do all too little in the past, 

The task is enormous, the potentialities 
of our work immense, our resources all too 
small. 

Older people sometimes mistrust the WAY 
concept of young people combining to heip 
themselves, instead of being content to lean 
on the bnevolent support of their elders. 
Such people have not learned the democratic 
lesson that paternalism and remote and 
sometimes patronizing philanthropy do not 
achieve the best results, 

Governments and ministries of education 
in several of our member countries have re- 
cently cut even further their already meager 
youth budgets. Such cuts are popular from 
their point of view, because they know that 
it is dificult for young people, often without 
a vote, to bring pressure to bear. Youth or- 
ganizations and national youth councils are 
healthiest, of course, when they are able to 
stand entirely on their own feet financially, 
relying solely on the enthusiasm and drive 
of their members, 

But governments should feel a moral re- 
sponsibility to insure that youth is able to 
Present its distinctive and collective views 
on those questions which affect it. If we 
pursue this point, we realize that this means 
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practically every matter of current moment, 
whether national or international. 

In our struggle to lead governments or 
older, more influential people generally to 
understand this responsibility of theirs, we 
are not without allies. 

UNESCO and other of the specialized 
agencies have consistently set a good exam- 
ple in this respect by calling on governments 
to Insure adequate youth representation on 
or alongside the national commissions. At 
the same time UNESCO maintains close and 
direct contact with the international youth 
organizations. This is a step forward, but 
the pressure must be kept up. 

I would like to see UNESCO daring to go 
much further with governments in its 
championship of the rights of youth. 

As we think of the months ahead, their 
possible successes, triumphs, and discour- 
agements, let us resolve to keep in thé fore- 
front of our minds the challenge represented 
by the young people with whom we have lit- 
tle or no contact. During the past year as 
our work has expanded we have started to 
forge close links with the youth organi- 
zations and young people of Asia and Latin 
America. Such contacts will increase dur- 
ing the coming year and will be cemented 
at our General Assembly. But what of the 
young people of east, central, and north Af- 
rica and of the Middle East? They repre- 
sent a huge gap in our fellowship. We 
should not allow ourselves to be deterred 
from our task by the difficulties of progress 
in areas of racial tension. We must recog- 
nize that often the very people we need to 
contact lack the means of contacting us. 

There is room, I am sure, in many coun- 
tries for new patterns of association, new 
techniques of approach, particularly among 
young adults. 

It is for the fortunate minority every- 
where who already possess their means of 
association, their platform, and a measure 
of recognition to refuse to be satisfied until 
the same chances are available for all, 


— 


A CHALLENGE To ALL or Us 
(By Michael Kaser) 

Five years ago this month the General 
Assembly of the United Nations adopted the 
Declaration of Human Rights. The anni- 
versary date itself is commemorated as 
Human Rights Day and it is appropriate at 
this time to refiect whether any progress 
has since been made, what prospects there 
are for the future and what part the non- 
governmental organizations, among them 
WAY, can play for the furtherance of the 
hopes embodied in the Declaration. 

The Declaration was literally epochmak- 
ing. Until its adoption human rights were 
exclusively the domestic concern of nations, 
none of whom could criticize the behavior 
of another. Occasionally clauses for the pro- 
tection of specific rights were written into 
international treaties. To pick widely sep- 
arated examples, the 1815 Treaty of Vienna 
laid down religious and civil rights for the 
proposed Dutch-Belgian union, and the 1925 
Indo-South African agreement sought to 
protect Indian civil rights in South Africa— 
and the most that the League of Nations 
possessed were supervisory powers over na- 
tional minorities in exenemy states. 

It was the lessen learned from the Nazis 
and Fascist denial of basic human rights 
that led the United Nations, as early as the 
San Francisco Conference, to seek an interna- 
tional instrument to scotch both the in- 
humanity itself and the acts of aggression 
which had been unleashed. 

In article 55 of the Charter, therefore, it 
Was agreed that the United Nations “shall 
promote * * * conditions of economic and 
social progress and development 
and * universal respect for and obser- 
vance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to 
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race, sex, language, or religion“ and in pur- 
suance of this aim the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations made it one of 
its first tasks to create the Commission on 
Human Rights. 

At its second session (1947) the Commis- 
sion divided its task into three parts: prep- 
aration of a declaration, which would em- 
body the aspirations of all peoples of the 
world; of a convention which would crystal- 
lize into legal form rights which States would 
assure their citizens; and of measures of 
implementation of that convention by the 
United Nations. It took only 18 months for 
the declaration to be drafted and approved 
by the General Assembly and it emerged, not 
a hotchpotch of compromise as the diver- 
gence of religions, ethics, and politics among 
the nations of the world would imply, but a 
forceful and sensible agreement on funda- 
mentals. 

No State voted against it, but eight States 
abstained. South Africa alleged it said too 
much and was incapable of implementation 
and the Communist states took the attitude 
that it said too little and ignored economic 
rights and a citizen's duties to the State. 
The most important rights enumerated in 
the declaration comprised the right to life, 
liberty, and security of person, freedom of 
thought, communication, religion, assembly, 
and movement, and the rights to work, to 
adequate living conditions and leisure, and 
to education. The widest distribution of 
the declaration was called for both by U. N, 
governmental and nongoyernmental organi- 
zations, 

WAY—by adopting the declaration as the 
inspiration of its charter, by devoting the 
1951 assembly to the application of the dec- 
laration to youth, and by its continuing 
support—has indeed been in the vanguard 
of the task. 

But what of the outstanding aims of the 
Human Rights Commission: the convention 
and the implementation? It is here that 
the clouds gather and on the fifth anni- 
versary of the initial victory there is littie 
hope that they will reach acceptance. 

It is relatively easy, in the first place, for 
& statement of noble principles to command 
acceptance; it is more difficult for govern< 
ments to commit themselves to accepting 
legal obligations and still more to accept ex- 
ternal control over their domestic affairs 
which U. N. implementation measures would 
imply. Moreover, anyone who was at the 
WAY Assembly at Cornell in 1951 will realize 
that the application of the Human Rights 
Charter to particular sltuations—as WAY did 
for youth and as the legal formulation of 
the convention demands—often reveals con- 
flicts of beliefs, policy, interpretation and 
(with no pejorative sense) expediency. And 
if youth leaders with a great deal in com- 
mon (and a readiness to find the most suit- 
able solution through an exchange of ex- 
perience) working over a limited field, have 
difficulties, how much the more for delegates 
of governments with different and sometimes 
hostile policies and intentions. 

This has been problem No. 1 for the 
Human Rights Commission. The delegates 
fall into three groups, as is frequently the 
case in other U. N. bodies: The nations of 
high economic and social development, the 
Soviet Union and the East European states; 
the Asian-Moslem-Latin American bloc. 
There are two types of states within the first 
group whose particular problems. raise spe- 
cial difficulties: The federal states and the 
colonial powers. The federal nature of the 
constitution inhibits some governments from 
committing themselves to implementing 
legislation within the jurisdiction of their 
constituent states while their citizens feel 
a security in and the superiority of their 
record and practice of human rights. Im- 
perfections are admitted by at least some of 
their citizens, but none of them would wel- 
come international enforcement or improve- 
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ment from without. The colonial powers 
feel similarly that human rights are sacro- 
Sanct in the metropolitan territories and that 
Such rights, where not already valid for de- 
Pendent areas, are being extended there as 
- Fapidiy as the particular conditions permit. 
They, too, are suspicious of external (and 
What they fear is ill-informed) criticism, 
Particularly by states whose own record, they 
Suggest, leaves much to be desired (citing, 
for example, forced labor among Communist 
Countries and disenfranchised autochtho- 
nous populations in Latin America), The 
States of this group began by a ready accept- 
ance of the idea of a human rights covenant, 
Provided that it comprised only the chief of 
the justiciable civil and political rights of the 
individual. They were, however, particularly 
Sensitive to criticism of their own laggardli- 
ness in some part of their social structure— 
the color problem in the United States, civil 
in colonial territories—and tended to 
regard these as intended deliberately to em- 
barrass. 


Such criticism has mounted since the 
on started work on the covenant 
in 1949 and the countries concerned have 
withdrawn even further from thelr initial 
limited willingness, so much so that the 1953 
Session of the Commission (the ninth meet- 
ing, held in Geneva) opened with a state- 
ment by Mrs. Mary Lord, the United States 
delegate, that her Government could not 
ratify a covenant of human rights in any of 
its Present forms under any circumstances. 
The Communist states, which form the 
second broad group on the Commission, held 
from the drafting of the declaration onward 
that preoccupation with civil and political 
Tights was “bourgeois cant” and that atten- 
tion should be concentrated on social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural rights. 

They abstained, as will be recalled, from 
voting on the declaration and during the 

ission sessions on the covenant made 
it their case that social and economic rights 
should figure predominantly in the conven- 
tion, that implementation was the domestic 
affair of each state concerned and that there 
was a violation of national sovereignty in 
the admission of external criticism claiming, 
nevertheless, that they had nothing to fear 
thence since all the rights were already guar- 
anteed by their constitutions. 

The third group contained a number of 
States who had recently attained full na- 
tional independence (like India) or who 
chafed at the economic strength of the Great 
Powers (as to Latin American states). For 
these and a variety of reasons they tended 
to skirmish with countries like the United 
States or the United Kingdom, principally 
because they felt they had had close expe- 
rience of the inadequacies of imperialistic 
Social, political, or economic practice and 
intentions, but partly also with some bitter- 
ness for past Injustices, 

With the ink hardly dry on many of their 
Constitutions, a number of these states have 
been carrying forward the idealism and al- 
truism that inspired them in domestic prin- 
ciples and desire the inclusion of a wide and 
detailed range of rights in the covenants. 

A paradoxical situation has arisen. The 
countries in which the protection of human 
rights was well entrenched want a very lim- 
ited covenant with weak enforcement; the 
Communist countries want a wide covenant 
with no enforcement; and the Asian-Mos- 
lem-Latin American group want a broad 
Covenant with strong enforcement. 

Problem No. 2 for the Commission has 
been the definition of rights which are not 
Straightforwardly capable of judgment in 
& court of law. It may well be here that 
the Commission has gone wrong and, in not 
confining the covenant to simple justiciable 
rights, has precluded all hope of early ac- 
Ceptance and ratification. 

Even the basic justiciable rights need legal 
definition and conditions and exceptions 
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have to be formulated, but fundamentally 
they are capable of being the subject of a 
judicial decision. This sort of human rights 
covers those such as the right to life; that 
no one shall be subject to torture, arbitrary 
arrest, slavery, or forced labor: to equality 
before the law; to freedom of movement 
within and out of his own country; to lib- 
erty of thought, conscience, expression, as- 
sociation; that the law shall guarantee pro- 
tection against discrimination. These are 
already in the Covenant of Civil and Political 
Rights, but to all these have now been added 
nonjusticiable rights like the right to work 
and favorable conditions of work; to an sde- 
quate standard of living; to adequate food, 
clothing, and housing; to enjoy the benefits 
of scientific progress, and so on. 

How is a tribunal (for some form of tri- 
bunal there must be if implementation is not 
to be an international exchange of catcalls) 
to judge, for example, that Mr. A has been 
deprived of the benefits of scientific progress? 
Is every housewife to be presented with a 
free electric cooker because it is a scientific 
advance on a wood stove? These social and 
economic rights were removed to a separate 
draft covenant in 1951, but the difficulty 
remains. ‘ 

Problem No, 3 was the desire of the Asian- 
Moslem-Latin American bloc to have written 
into the covenant the right of national self- 
determination (which would cover a perma- 
nent sovereignty over their natural wealth 
and resources, and which in the form pro- 
posed would invalidate many externally held 
mining concessions, etc.). This clause was 
hotly debated in the 1952 session and car- 
ried despite the contrary votes of the ad- 
vanced economies. The covenant had now 
become so much a Political shuttlecock that 
the original purpose was totally lost to view. 

The 1953 session, under the shadow of 
American withdrawal of support and with 
many a discontented government around 
the circular table at Geneva, wisely left these 
problems for the most part aside and tried 
to get agreement on implementation. On 
this it got some way and proposed a nine- 
man human rights committee for this pur- 
pose. A major struggle ensued over who 
would have the right to petition the com- 
mittee—states, organizations, or individuals. 
In the event only states parties to the cove- 
nant would have the right to petition but 
the right of nongovernmental organizations 
was lost only on a tied vote. 

WAY, an organization which would have 
had the right to petition, should probably 
not regret the loss since it could have im- 
plied a vast deal of work in screening and 
might have involved alienation of its own 
national commitcees and presented major 
difficulties with the governments concerned, 

WAY does come in, however, on another 
recommendation of the Commission. The 
Secretary General of the United Nations is 
asked to convene meetings of organizations 
having as their objective the promotion of 
social progress generally to exchange views, 
coordinate their efforts if desirable and con- 
sider the establishment of common objec- 
tives. It is also proposed to circulate the 
drafts of the Conyention to non-government 
organizations in consultative status with 
U. N. (that Is, including WAY) for comment 
before the next session. 

If this is done national committees and 
the youth organizations composing them will 
have first-hand opportunity for bringing 
their own experience into direct service of 
the United Nations in its efforts for the as- 
surance of human rights. 

This article can end on a hopeful note. 

The Declaration on Human Rights has had 
worldwide effect; it has been written into 
constitutions; it is, without being law, cited 
as a criterion internationally; public opinon 
has somethng behind which it can mobilize 
itself. And even if the Covenant with legal 
implementation may be long in coming, the 
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work of the U. N. for human rights has 
spread widely. 

WAY delegates who heard the spokesman 
of the Human Rights Division in New York 
in 1951 will recall the mass of communica- 
tions from all parts of the world alleging vio- 
lations or offering comments. There are 
now 28,000 of these, many frivolous or vin- 
dicative, but at last there is some chance of 
their being utilized. Every year, moreover, 
the U. N. publishes the “Yearbook on Human 
Rights” which assesses each year’s progress, 

And, even if slowly, there is progress, 


The Perilous Folly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following item which recently ap- 
peared in the Reporter: 


(By Henry Steele Commager) 

There is nothing essentially new about the 
so-called Bricker amendment, which pro- 
poses strict limitations on the power of the 
President in making agreements with foreign 
governments. The fathers of the Constitu- 
tion knew well the dangers that threatened 
the rights of individuals and States from a 
Central Government with extensive powers, 
and they threw all necessary safı 
around those rights. They knew, „ the 
threat to the Union and to order from feeble- 
ness and Imbecility in the conduct of foreign 
relations, and they took care that the Fed- 
eral Government should be supreme in 
diplomacy. They had watched the frustra- 
tion of treaties by States claiming to be 
sovereign and the decline of the prestige 
and power of the Confederation in its rela- 
tions with other governments, and they de- 
termined to put an end to this intolerable 
situation. They provided therefore that 
treaties should be the law of the land and 
should take precedence over all State laws. 

But because the treatymaking power was, 
inevitably, supreme and extensive, the 
fathers carefully safeguarded its exercise, 
What are the safeguards? After a treaty has 
been negotiated by the President, it must be 
ratified by two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent. As a single party rarely commands a 
two-thirds majority this means that it must 
have bipartisan support. It must be consti- 
tional or the courts will hold it void. If it 
turns out to be a really ‘dangerous treaty, 
Congress can impeach the President who was 
responsible for it. It must ordinarily be 
carried out through legislation, and when 
Congress comes to vote funds for its admin- 
istration that body has another chance to 
pass upon its merits. If it is found to be 
unsatisfactory, in whole or in part, it can 
be modified or even repudiated by law. Such 
an action would constitute a grievance for 
the other contracting nation, but no one 
doubts its legality. 

The fathers then gave amplest authority 
to the President to conduct foreign relations, 
and to the Senate to confirm such treaties 
as he negotiated, and then placed careful 
safeguards around these powers. Has any- 
thing happened in 166 years to suggest that 
the fathers went wrong on all this? Has the 
Constitution, otherwise the object of ad- 
miration and reverence, here proved to be 
a failure? Has the treatymaking power, in 
fact, been—as its critics now so vigorously 
assert—the Trojan horse of the Constitu- 
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tion? Have President and Senate forfeited 
American liberties, surrendered the consti- 
tutional rights of American citizens, and in- 
vaded the proper area of State government 
through the abuse of the treaty power? 

In the last century and a half the United 
States has concluded something like 900 
treaties and perhaps twice that many exec- 
utive agreements. If the treaty power is the 
Trojan horse that its critics now assert, cer- 
tainly that fact must have become apparent 
during these years. Surely there is at least 
one treaty that the critics can cite as evi- 
dence of a violation of the Constitution or 
an invasion of liberties of the citizen. But 
those who criticize the old familiar method 
that has done service since we became a 
sovereign nation and has played its part in 
making us a great power are wholly without 
such a bill of particulars. They present in- 
stead a long list of purely hypothetical 
dangers. 

What are those hypothetical dangers? 
There is no mystery about them, They are 
the dangers anticipated from membership in 
the United Nations. They are the dangers 
anticipated from ratification of that body's 
Draft Covenant on Human Rights, or per- 
haps from its Genocide Convention, still 
awaiting Senate action. They are the old 
isolationist fears of international commit- 
ments, particularly in the field of human 
rights. Thus, Frank E. Holman, past presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association and 
one of the most vigorous advocates of the 
Bricker amendment, wrote of those who ob- 
ject to bowdlerizing the Constitution that 
“they belong to the school of thought that 
has become so internationally minded that 
it believes world peace can be achieved by 

in the President unlimited power 
to give America away at the international 
conference table“; and Senator Bricker him- 
Self headed his speech opposing the Draft 
Covenant on Human Rights, “State Depart- 
ment Endangers Freedom of the Press.” 
p DULLES: LIABLE TO ABUSE 


The treatymaking power, said John Foster 
Dulles, before he became Secretary of State, 
is an extraordinary power Hable to abuse.” 
This almost meaningless phrase is thrown 
up to us again and again as if it had the 
force of an t. The treatymaking 
power is not an extraordinary but rather an 
ordinary power. It is, of course, liable to 
abuse. But all power is liable to abuse, and 
it is impossible to devise safeguards adequate 
to every hypothetical abuse. If we are going 
to guard against hypothetical dangers, 
against constitutional powers that are sub- 
ject to abuse, why bother with anything as 
carefully circumscribed as the treatymaking 
power? Why not start with the powers of 
Congress itself? 

Under the Constitution as it now stands, 
Congress can destroy the executive power by 
refusing to vote appropriations, by refusing 
to confirm nominations, or by impeaching 
the President because it doesn't like the way 
he conducts his business. Under the Con- 
stitution as it now stands, Congress can 
destroy the Supreme Court by reducing its 
membership to one, by increasing it to one 
hundred, or perhaps by impeaching its judges 
because they grant stays of execution. Un- 
der the Constitution as it now stands, Con- 
gress can destroy the representative system 
by refusing admittance to any Congressmen 
it doesn't happen to approve of, for whatever 
reasons it chooses to give, because Congress 
is the judge of its own membership. 

All these dangers are hypothetical, but 
they are no more hypothetical than the 
dangers that Senator Bricker and his sup- 
porters conjure up to justify paralyzing the 
treaty- power. Indeed, they are less 
hypothetical than these dangers. Although 
no treaty ever has violated the Constitution 
or bartered away American rights and lib- 
erties, Congress has in fact impeached a 
President without just cause; it has changed 
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the membership of the Supreme Court; it has 
deprived that court of jurisdiction in a pend- 
ing case; it has exeluded duly elected Con- 
gressmen for partisan reasons; it has estab- 
lished military government in time of peace, 

But it would be madness to try to write 
into the Constitution guarantees against all 
these dangers. If we did, the Constitution 
would quickly become unworkable, and its 
zealous defenders would promptly conjure 
up a new crop of hypothetical dangers. No 
constitution can guard against every contin- 
gency that anybody can think of. No con- 
stitution can guard against even ordinary 
contingencies. No constitution can assure 
in advance that the Presidenf will not misuse 
his veto power or his pardoning power, or 
Congress its power of appropriation or of 
judging its membership, or the Supreme 
Court its power to declare laws void or to 
refuse jurisdiction. We have to take our 
chances on these things, trusting in experi- 
ence, in common sense, in the integrity of our 
elected officials and the virtue of our people. 
Legislation by hypothesis is absurd; constitu- 
tion making by hypothesis is suicidal. 

BRICKER'S CAVEATS 

But let us look at the Bricker amendment 
itself. Turn first to the first section, which 
stipulates that a provision of a treaty which 
conflicts with the Constitution is of no force 
or effect, This is an admirable but wholly 
superfious sentiment, and the Constitution 
should not be a depository for admirable 
sentiments. Of course, a treaty contrary to 
the Constitution is of no force. Only those 
incapable of understanding the logic of the 
Constitution, the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and the interpretations of commenta- 
tors, or those bemused by partisanship, ever 
thought that a treaty could violate the Con- 
stitution, 

The Constitution itself provides that laws 
in pursuance of the Constitution and trea- 
ties made under the authority of the United 
States are supreme law. This difference in 
phraseology has given concern to those who 
tremble for the Constitution, but it should 
not. It was required because the Fathers 
wanted to validate treaties made under the 
authority of the Articles of Confederation, 
and used this phraseology to do so. The 
words themselves give no cause for alarm. 
Only treaties made under the authority of 
the United States are law, and the United 
States has no authority to make laws or 
treaties contrary to the Constitution. The 
magisterial Justice Joseph Story wrote in 
1833 (Commentaries on the Constitution of 
the United States) : 

“But though the power is thus general 
and unrestricted, it is not to be so construed 
as to destroy the fundamental laws of the 
State. A power given by the Constitution 
cannot be construed to authoribe a destruc- 
tion of other powers given in the same in- 
strument. It must be construed, therefore, 
in subordination to it and cannot supersede 
or interfere with any other of its funda- 
mental provisions.” So the Supreme Court 
has said, in one decision after another, most 
clearly perhaps in Geoſro v. Riggs (1890), 
when it asserted: 

“It would not be contended that it [the 
treaty power] extends so far as to authorize 
what the Constitution forbids, or a change 
in the character of the Government or in 
that of one of the States.” 

And, in fact, the Executive never has made 
a treaty which has been held to conflict with 
the Constitution. This, it is relevant to 
observe, is a much better record than Con- 
gress can show. In the same period perhaps 
70 or 80 acts of Congress have been held 
void by the courts. If we are going to have 
amendments to prevent unconstitutional 
actions by branches of the National Govern- 
ment, perhaps Senator Bricker had better 
start with Con 

The first section is, then, redundant and 
superfluous, It -is without justification 
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either in logic or in experience. It is based 
on abstractions rather than on realities. It 
will introduce no new guaranty into the 
Constitution, only a new element of con- 
fusion. It has no place in the Constitution. 

Now let us turn to the second section, 
the heart of the amendment: A treaty “shall 
become effective as internal law“ that is, 
shall become effective only through legis- 
lation which would be valid in the absence 
of a treaty.” Now there are two distinct 
parts to this section, though the unwary 
reader might not see this at first glance. 
The first part requires that before a treaty 
becomes valid it must be reenacted by Con- 
gress. The second part requires that the 
legislation reenacting the treaty be within 
the specifically enumerated and delegated 
powers of Congress—that it may not deal 
with matters which belong to the States. 

This section repudiates the treaty-making 
arrangements written into the Constitution 
and substitutes for them arrangements that 
were considered and rejected by its framers. 
The first part of it introduces what would 
prove to be intolerable delays and complica- 
tions in treatymaking. To the two steps 
at present required—negotiation by the Pres- 
ident and ratification by the Senate—it adds 
three more—enactment by the House, re- 
enactment by the Senate, and the approval 
of the President, who by that time may be 
a different President. As the State Depart- 
ment has said: 


“Our ability to assure those with whom 
we negotiate that when we seal the bar- 
gain, there is a reasonable ground to be- 
lieve that it will be made effective with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, is an essen- 
tial ingredient in our ability to negotiate 
successfully.” 

This point is bad enough, but even more 
serious would be the effect of the “which” 
clause: “which would be valid in the absence 
of a treaty.” At first glance, to be sure, it 
seems natural enough to provide that Con- 
gress should not deal by treaty with matters 
outside its ordinary province. After all, say 
the supporters of the Bricker amendment, 
our constitutional system is one in which 
enumerated powers are granted to Congress 
and all other powers are reserved to the 
States or the people thereof. Under that 
system Congress may not go into the States 
and dispose of matters under State jurisdic- 
tion. How wrong, therefore, how lawless and 
how wicked, to permit the Congress to do by 
treaty what it cannot do by internal or do- 
mestic law. And the amenders point, with 
mingled fear and indignation, to the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in Missouri v. 
Holland, which held that though Congress 
could not in the normal course of things 
legislate about migratory ducks, it might do 
so in order to carry out the provisions of a 
convention with Canada. If Congress can 
invade the rights of duck hunters in Mis- 
souri, the amenders say, what may it not do? 

A moment's reflection will discover the fal- 
lacy of this reasoning, and even the hastiest 
recourse to history will reveal that the 
fathers specifically rejected the argument 
now put forward on behalf of States’ rights. 
In the domestic field, powers are divided 
between National and State Governments, 
and each government is confined to its own 
area. But there is no such division in the 
field of foreign relations. Here the National 
Government has all power, and powers not 
exercised by that Government cannot be 
exercised at all, And, be it never forgotten, 
the authority to make treaties was assigned 
to the Federal Government by the Constitu- 
tion, so that when the President makes a 
treaty and the Senate confirms it, they are 
acting under the Constitution. National 
power in this domain cannot be limited by 
what Justice Holmes—in the same migra- 
tory-bird case—called “invisible radiation 
from the general terms of the 10th amend- 
ment.” 
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TREATIES AND STATES 

Now the fact is that the majority of our 
treaties, even the most important ones, have 
dealt in part or wholly with matters inter- 
Nally under the jurisdiction of the States. 
Here are included the numerous treaties deal- 
ing with reciprocal rights to own property, 
to inherit, to do business, to collect debts, 
to organize a corporation, to escape discrimi- 
Natory taxes, to enjoy religious freedom, to 
have access to courts, to enter a profession, 
and so forth. All these matters and others 
are normally within the scope of State rather 
than of National power. But when the inter- 
es ts of Americans abroad are at stake, they 
Cease to be domestic and become national, 
cease to remain matters of internal legisla- 
tlon and become matters of international 
legislation, Yet under the Bricker amend- 
ment Congress could not make such recipro- 
cal treaties or the President such reciprocal 
agreements. 

If this provision of the Bricker amendment 
had been in the original Constitution it 
would have made it impossible to enforce the 
treaty with France of 1778, the treaty with 
the Netherlands of 1782, or the peace treaty 
of Paris of 1783, and it would have nullified 
equally the first major treaty under the 
Constitution, the Jay Treaty of 1795. All of 
these treaties dealt with internal matters, 
with matters normally under the jurisdiction 
of the States. Thus the treaty with France 
gave to nationals of both countries the right 
to inherit land. But under then existing 
laws of several States aliens could not in- 
herit or hold land. Thus the treaty with 
the Netherlands provided not only for recip- 
rocal property rights but for reciprocal liberty 
of worship—another matter under the juris- 
diction of the States alone. Thus the Treaty 
of Paris dealt with such matters as the pay- 
ment of debts and the confiscation by the 
States of loyalist estates—matters wholly 
under the jurisdiction of the States. The 
Fathers of the Constitution deliberately de- 
signed the treatymaking power to embrace 
such situations. P 

Nor do we need Missouri v. Holland to tell 
us this, as the proponents of the amendment 
seem to think. One of the earliest decisions 
of the Supreme Court, Ware v. Hylton, 1796, 
made just this point. It held that a Virginia 
law confiscating the debt of a British cred- 
itor could not stand against the provision of 
a treaty providing that there should be no 
impediments to the collection of lawful 
debts. 

It is illuminating to examine a very recent 
treaty—that with Italy of 1949—in the light 
of the proposed amendment. This treaty 
provides for the reciprocal rights of citizens 
of the United States and of Italy to engage 
in business, carry on scientific and profes- 
sional activities, and own or rent land; it 
guarantees security of persons and of prop- 
erty, freedom of conscience, freedom of 
worship, and freedom of the press; it gives 
a variety of reciprocal rights to corporations, 
Most of these things are matters normally 
of State concern; under the Bricker amend- 
ment Congress could not legislate on them 
and the President could therefore not nego- 
tiate about them. 

The supporters of the proposed amend- 
ment will answer that of course Congress 
might legislate on these matters under the 
commerce clause of the Constitution—not 
all of them, to be sure, but most of them. 
It is an intriguing theory. All that we need 
to remark here is that if the States’ rights 
school ts really ready to concede to Congress 
the power to legislate on the whole fleld of 
property and persona! rights, this is a curious 
way to go about making the concession. 
But the agitation of Senator Bricker and his 
associates over the possibility of congres- 
sional legislation under the draft covenant 
for human rights permits us to doubt that 
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they have really become thoroughgoing na- 
tionalists overnight. 

The fact is that the second section of the 
proposed amendment would frustrate an im- 
portant part of the Constitution, paralyze 
the President in his relations with foreign 
nations, threaten the rights of Americans 
abroad, and return us, in this arena, to a 
worse condition than that which we suffered 
during the Confederation. As President 
Eisenhower has said, it “would have had the 
effect of depriving the President of the ca- 


pacity necessary to carry on negotiations 


with foreign governments.” 
THE EXECUTIVE AGREEMENT PERIL 


All the objections to the second section of 
the proposed amendment apply with equal 
force to the third section. This section like- 
wise contains two parts. The first provides 
that Congress shall have the power to “regu- 
late all executive and other agreements with 
any foreign power or international organi- 
zation’; the other provides that all such 
agreements shall be subject to the qualifica- 
tion written into the second section—that 
they become valid only through legislation 
which is valid in the absence of a treaty. 

It is not hard to understand why Congress 
has become restless about executive agree- 
ments. After all, the executive agreement is 
nowhere specifically provided for in the Con- 
stitution, and the habit of relying on the 
executive agreement instead of using the 
slower and more cautious treaty method is 
a growing one. Thus while the first century 
of our history saw more treaties than execu- 
tive agreements, the last decade has recorded 
more than a thousand executive agreements 
and fewer than a hundred treaties—a 10-to-1 
ratio. 

It is not, however, the executive agree- 
ment as such that the proponents of the 
amendment chiefly object to, but particular 
examples of such agreements. No discussion 
of this section fails to note that Yalta and 
Potsdam were executive agreements, and this 
particular section is in fact one more gambit 
in the partisan game of “proving” that Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Truman sold the United 
States down the river. Is this too extreme a 
statement? Listen again to Mr. Holman: 
The opponents of the amendment, he says, 
believe that peace can be achieved “by recog- 
nizing in the President unlimited power to 
give America away at the International con- 
ference table.” And the Wisconsin State Re- 
publican Party, censuring Senator ALEXANDER 
Wir for his failure to support this amend- 
ment, resolved: “The power of executive 
agreements has resulted in such catastrophes 
as Yalta, Potsdam, and Teheran. * The 
Bricker amendment is designed to safeguard 
our freedoms.” 

This is no place to argue the significance 
of Yalta and Potsdam, but it is the place 
to insist that we do not make the Con- 
stitution the sounding board for partisan 
arguments. The executive agreement has 
been a useful and even necessary device from 
almost the beginning of our history. It has 
enabled the President to deal promptly with 
a host of matters that required dispatch and 
that could not, in the nature of things, be 
dealt with adequately by Congress. Yet it 
is already clear that Congress can at any 
time regulate an executive agreement or 
even repeal it—just as Congress can mod- 
ify or repeal a treaty. No constitutional 
amendment is needed to bring executive 
agreements under the Constitution or even 
under the power of Congress. 

But the proposed provision is fraught with 
danger for the efficient operation of our 
Government in its relations with foreign na- 
tions. Yalta and Potsdam were not the only 
executive agreements; there were also the 
Rush-Bagot agreement, the destroyer-bases 
deal, and the arrangements for the military 
government of Japan. The public probably 
does not appreciate the nature and scope 
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of the executive agreement in recent times, 
In the last decade, for example, the United 
States has made half a hundred executive 
agreements for health and sanitation assist- 
ance to nations in the Western Hemisphere, 
similar agreements for educational and cul- 
tural assistance, and still others for mili- 
tary missions and military assistance. Most 
questions of international aviation and in- 
ternational radio wavelengths are dealt with 
by executive agreements, and so too are most 
of the issues raised by the International 
Labor Organization or by UNESCO. If Con- 
gress were really to pass on all of these 
and similar agreements, it would have little 
time for anything else. 

Of course, Congress might dispose of all 
problems concerning international sanita- 
tion or aviation or trade by blanket authori- 
gation. But the Bricker amendment would 
automatically bring before Congress every 
executive agreement and every other agree- 
ment as well. It would be impossible to 
anticipate these, and undesirable to provide 
for them in a vacuum. The term “other 
agreements,” strictly interpreted, would also 
include military agreements such as torch 
or overlord, or an agreement for an armistice 
in Korea. Proponents of the Bricker amend- 
ment argue that such agreements can be 
made by the President as Commander in 
Chief. So they can—now. But the Consti- 
tution is not a series of mutually exclusive 
provisions, and if it declares that 
shall regulate all executive agreements, it is 
clear that agreements made by the Chief Ex- 
ecutive as Commander in Chief will come 
before Congress. 

TIME HAS DEMONSTRATED 

This proposed amendment, then, fs bad 
when examined section by section and phrase 
by phrase. It is bad when looked at as 
a whole. For a system that has worked 
well it would substitute a system that is 
bound to work ill. For a system that con- 
centrates authority and responsibility and 
achieves a reasonable degree of promptness 
it would substitute a system that diffuses 
authority and is bound to work endless de- 
lays. For a system that has commanded, 
and can continue to command, the confi- 
dence of other nations it will substitute a 
method that can only foster misgivings and 
confusion in other nations. 

The amendment is inspired by fear, and 
the Constitution should not be distorted to 
reflect unworthy fears. 

The amendment is inspired by ignorance 
of our constitutional system and of sound 
principles of government, and the Constitu- 
tion should not be changed to reflect current 
misunderstandings of political history and 
political principles. 

The amendment is inspired by congrese 
sional suspicion of the executive power, and 
the Constitution should not be misused to 
paralyze that power when our international 
responsibilities imperatively demand the 
strengthening, not the weakening, of the 
executive branch. i 

The amendment is Inspired by a partisan 
desire to score on recent Democratic admin- 
istrations, and the Constitution should not 
be used for partisan purposes. 

The amendment is inspired by an un- 
willingness to assume the great role which 
the United States is now required to play in 
world affairs, by a yearning to be free of any 
entanglements that might have domestic 
repercussions, and the Constitution should 
not be contracted into the narrowest possible 
compass for meager ends, but should be made 
a fit instrument for a Nation able and willing 
to fulfill its responsibilities in the modern 
world. It should not be used as an indirect 
method of evading our responsibility as a 
U. N. member, 

What Justice Joseph Story wrote about the 
treaty power in his great Commentaries, 
over a century ago, is wonderfully relevant 
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today: “The treatymaking power * * è was 
declaimed against with uncommon energy as 
dangerous to the commonwealth and sub- 
verslve of public liberty. Time has demon- 
strated the fallacy of such prophecies, and 
has confirmed the belief of the friends of 
the Constitution, that it would be not only 
safe but full of wisdom and sound policy. 
Perhaps no stronger illustration than this 
can be found, of the facility of suggesting 
ingenious objections to any system calcu- 
lated to create public alarm, and to wound 
public confidence, which, at the same time, 
are unfounded in human experience or in 
just reasoning.” 


We Should Be Careful About Breaking Up 
This Team 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, we have heard a great deal 
about teamwork in the past year. We 
have been urged to “get on the team” 
and to “work with the team,” and the 
team idea has become thoroughly publi- 
cized. 


I go along with that idea. The suc- 
cess of our whole“ concept of Govern- 
ment is based on teamwork, on the peo- 
ple and the Government pulling together 
in the common interest. But we should 
not confine the team idea to a group of 
appointed officials. There is a greater 
team at work in the interest of America 
and the American ideal, the team made 
up of the Post Office Department, the 
Congress representing the people, and 
the publishers of America. Through 
the efforts of this team, we keep Amer- 
ica strong and free through knowledge. 
No greater truth was ever uttered than 
that by Thomas Jefferson when he said: 

If I have to choose between a country 
with government and without newspapers, 
I would choose to have a country with news- 
papers and no government. 


Our Government is safe only so long as 
the people have access to truth and 
learning. What greater force of truth 
and learning is there than the newspa- 
pers and periodicals published in Amer- 
ica? We should think carefully before 
breaking up the team which makes truth 
and learning available to all our people 
at a minimum cost. 

I would like to include, under permis- 
sion to extend my remarks, this fine edi- 
torial from the January 1954 issue of 
Town Journal: 

POSTAL-PUBLISHING: A TEAM 

Americans not only enjoy the world’s high- 
est standard of living. but in addition they 
are the best informed people in the world. 
. Our 160,000,000 population is made up of 

many races, many cultures, scattered over an 
area 3,000 miles wide, but in this huge melt- 
ing pot they have been fused into one race, 
— & common language and common loy- 
$a tee ee credit for this has-been given 

press—the thousands upon 


to every human interest and need. Senator 
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Prank Cartson, of Kansas, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil 


Service, in a recent speech before a group of ' 


publishers stressed the importance of this 
public-service contribution of the press. “It 
is difficult to overestimate,” the Senator 
said, “all that you people have done to make 
more and more vital information available 
to more and more Americans through second- 
class mail. Second class Is the great educa- 
tional category.” 

But the credit for this does not belong 
entirely to the magazines and newspapers, 
The press is only half of the team that keeps 
America the best.informed Nation in the 
world. The other half of that team is our 
postal service, the finest in the world, It is 
the efficiency and facilities of our postal serv- 
ice that make possible the wide distribution 
of our magazines and newspapers into every 
nook and corner of our land. 

Our Post Office Department has been criti- 
cized because it takes in less than its cost of 
operation. But should we expect it to be 
entirely self-supporting? Of all the many 
departments of our Federal Government— 
State Department, Defense, Commerce, Inte- 
rior, Agricultural, Justice—not one is self- 
sustaining. 

As a matter of fact, of them all, the Post 
Office Department is the only one that comes 
even close to paying its way. Our postal sys- 
tem is a vital spoke in the economy of the 
country. It was intended to be a service—a 
service that benefits every man, woman, and 
child in the Nation. 

In January the Congress is to consider 
ways and means of increasing postal reve- 
nues and efficiency, to try to make it more 
self-sustaining. But they should make sure 
that the cure does not prove worse than 
the ailment. One of the suggestions is again 
to raise second-class postage rates by approx- 
imately 40 percent. This is on top of two 
10-percent increases in 1952 and 1953, and 
a third 10 percent already scheduled for 
this coming April. Such an additional and 
drastic increase would compel many impor- 
tant smaller publications to suspend or 
greatly curtall operations, and this in turn 
could have a pronounced eect on the entire 
national economy. 

Our great productive capacity and pros- 
perity have been built on mass production, 
and that mass production, in turn, has been 
made possible by mass education and ad- 
vertising in which the Natlon's magazines 
and newspapers play such a tremendous 
part. Restrict this and you restrict adver- 
tising: restrict advertising and you restrict 
production; restrict production and you re- 
strict employment. Each is an important 
contributing factor in our Nation's overall 
economy. As little as a 1-percent drop in 
our national income could cost the Govern- 
ment In taxes alone hundreds of millions 
of dollars more than the proposed postal 
increases would bring—and the loss of busi- 
ness and employment might be much more 
than a mere 1 percent. 

Another point to be remembered is that 
the servicing of first-class mail is acknowl- 
edged to be the paramount factor in postal 
service. If it were not for this, as Senator 
Cartson has pointed out, “we would require 
only a small fraction of our present 41,000 
post offices.” He reminded, too, that most 
post-office costs would go on even if there 
were no second-.or third-class mail. 

Many persons do not realize that maga- 
zines pay a higher postage rate for the ad- 
vertising content than for the editorial mat- 
ter. The advertising already pays more than 
twice as high a rate as the editorial con- 
tent. 

These are all factors that should be taken 
into account before weakening the teamwork 
of the postal system and the Nation's pub- 
lications that has proved so beneficial to our 
culture and economy. 

GRAHAM PATTERSON, 
Publisher, Town Journal. 
January 1954 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
dccument not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 

To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
Plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorised book dealers and quantity pure 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Address by Hon. William Langer, of North 
Dakota, at Testimonial Dinner in Honor 
of Ignatius Nurkiewicz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on last 
Sunday, at Prospect Hall, in Brooklyn, 
the United Polish Societies of Brooklyn 
gave a testimonial dinner in honor of 
One of the great men of the United 
States, Ignatius Nurkiewicz, of New York 
State. On that occasion I delivered an 
address. The testimonial dinner was 
attended by several thousand of the lead- 
ing persons of Polish ancestry, who came 
there from all over the United States, 
as well as from some foreign countries. 
I ask unanimous consent that the address 
I delivered at that time may be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
us follows: 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished guests, it 
is with a great deal of satisfaction and pride 
that I appear before you tonight to con- 
tribute a part in the recognition of the un- 
tiring efforts and accomplishments of Igna- 
tius Nurkiewicz. 

Anything that has or may be said here 
tonight in accolade of him is deserved and 
I fear that, as is true in so many cases, 
mere words fall far short of expressing the 
Teal affection and gratitude that abides in 
the hearts of those that know him. 

To me, he is an example of the glorious 
system that is the democracy of the United 
States. A living example of the way that 
people of all nations can live, work, and be 
happy in exercising their natural right to 
live in a free country. 

The rise of this man of humble begin- 
nings to his present eminence is another 
American success story. So often, in this 
age of cynicism, we are apt to conclude that 
Success comes only to fictional characters like 
Horatio Alger, but the life and character of 
this man represent eloquent testimony which 
should be sufficient to shake the cynicism 
of any doubting Thomas. Humble crigin, 
financial difficulties, personal tragedy, were 
never deterrents to the continual rise to 
prominence and eminence by Ignatius Nur- 
kiewicz. These seeming adversities only 
served to bring forth the ambition, the de- 
termination, and the concern and sympathy 
for the plight of others which formed an 
inherent part of this man's makeup from the 
beginning. 

The concern of foreign-born Americans for 
the land of their birth is a fine and worth- 
while characteristic. The desire to help 
others is as fine a method of e 
gratitude for our heritage of freedom as I 
can imagine. Surely, service to one's fellow 
man is among the noblest undertakings of 
man and all too often the servant never 
receives proper recognition and acknowledg- 
ment. Most often, praise for service well 
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rendered is reserved for the epitaph on the 
gravestone. At such times it represents 
small solace to the object of the tribute, 
But I am delighted the United Polish Socie- 
ties of Brooklyn have shown the industry 
and foresight to let our honored guest this 
evening hear for himself the love and the 
appreciation which his life, his example, and 
his efforts for others have engendered. 

Our honored guest was born abroad on 
November 2, 1887, in Unislawice, Province of 
Warsaw, Poland, and came to this country 
with his parents as a young boy of thirteen. 
The family settled in Brooklyn, where young 
Nurkiewicz attended school. On completion 
of grammar school, he went to work for his 
father,.a wagonmaker for Mack Bros. on 
Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn. Here he worked 
on the experimental construction of the 
first prototype of Mack trucks. 

While working, he continued his education 
by means of correspondence courses. Sub- 
sequently he attended Brown’s Business 
College, preparing himself for technical 
studies at Pratt Institute. He graduated 
from Pratt in 1909 with highest honors. 

Even at this point the makings of a fine 
young man endowed by his Polish ancestry 
of fine mind and body is readily discernible. 
His quest for knowledge was not to be denied 
because of financial difficulties. His pattern 
throughout life is evidence of these facts and 
like all of the solid men of this Nation, he 
has been a family man, devoted to his church. 

All of this, to me, shows the essence of a 
good American citizen. The kind of man 
that has made this country great and the 
kind of man who will keep it great. 

But there is more. Not to be content with 
these accomplishments, our honored guest 
interested himself in all Polish-American 
activities. Let me list some of these. 

He continues to serve as national vice 
president of the Polish National Congress 
and president of the Federated Merchant 
Organizations. x. 

He is director of the Board of American 
Relief for Poland, also the Polish Social Serv- 
ice Bureau; also of the Joseph Pilsudski 
Institute, He is a member of the Polish 
National Alliance in America; also of the 
Polish National Alliance of Brooklyn. 

He is a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor of 
the Polish Falcons Association of America. 
As early as 1903, he joined Nest 22 (located 
in Brooklyn) of the Polish Falcons Associa- 
tion of America. He subsequently served as 
vice president, later as president and is 
presently consultant to the organization. 

He is an honorary member of the Polish 
Combatants Association in London, Eng- 
land. He is an honorary member of the 
Association of Polish Veterans of World War 
I. He is active in the Polish Immigration 
Committee. 

He is vice president of the Paul Super 
Memorial Fund. As most of you know, Paul 
Super was an American who worked for 25 
years with the Polish people as head of the 
Polish YMCA. The memorial is a foundation 
set up by Poles. 

He sponsored the erection of a roll of 
honor recording the names of 2,500 Polish 
boys and girls Brooklyn who served with 
the Armed Forces of the United States in 
World War II. The roll of honor is located 
on Prospect Avenue. He has repeatedly 
served as chairman of the Polish section of 
the Red Cross drive and of the annual Trav- 
elers’ Aid fund campaign. 

Let me say here that such an interest and 
such a schedule alone indicates nothing but 


affection for his countrymen. But there 18 
still more. His political activity on the part 
of Poles and his recognition of the Commu- 
nist menace are of great significance because 
here we have a soul dedicated to the way 
of life that is so dear to each and all of us. 
In this effort on his part the facts are worthy 
of note. 

As president of the Federated Merchants 
Organizations, an association devoted to the 
professional advancement of Polish-Ameri- 
can industrialists and merchants, he partici- 
pated in the founding convention of the 
National Polish-American Congress in Buf- 
Talo in May 1944. 

At this congress, he submitted a memo- 
randum warning the United States (at the 
height of our appeasement policies) against 
the growing Soviet imperialism. This mem- 
orandum was later entered in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

Convinced of the Communist menace, he 
and a group of Polish-Americans, on behalf 
of the Polish-American Congress, in a series 
of actions stressed the Soviet threat; pro- 
tested against the renewed partition of Po- 
land and against the imposition of a for- 
eign regime upon the Polish people. These 
activities were carried on in San Francisco 
during the early days of the United Nations. 

In the fall of the same year (1946), follow- 
ing an invitation on the occasion of the 
interallied meeting at Paris, he went to 
Europe with other leaders of the Polish- 
American Congress to study the problems of 
Polish refugees and displaced persons first- 
hand. In a 4-month tour he visited some 
20 camps and conferred with American, Brit- 
ish, and French officials, The delegates’ re- 
port, submitted to the then Secretary of 
State, James F. Byrnes, vigorously attacked 
UNRRA's policies as creating unbearable 
conditions for displaced Poles in camps in 
both the American and British Zones in 
Germany. It was charged that UNRRA's 
policies were communistic and that Poles 
were being terrorized into repatriation. 

Before returning to the United States, he 
Was granted a priyate audience by His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XII, during which time the 
Communist threat and refugee problem 
were discussed; was guest of the Allied 
Armies at headquarters, Caserta, Italy, and 
was guest of the Second Corps, Polish Army, 
commanded by Gen. Wladyslaw Anders at 
Monte Cassino, Italy. 

Returning to the United States, Mr. Nur- 
kiewicz engaged in conferences with Gov- 
ernment departments, with Members of the 
United States Congress, and with numerous 
organizations formed in this country. on be- 
half of displaced persons. He submitted to 
members of the appropriate congressional 
committees a detailed report on Polish dis- 
placed persons. Believing in the power of 
public opinion, he took his message to the 
people, presenting speeches and broadcasts 
throughout the country. His actions ulti- 
mately led to a revision of UNRRA policies 
not only toward displaced Poles, but toward 
refugees of all nations. 

In these times when we hear so much 
‘about communism, its spread, and the need 
to combat its evil effects, we can point to 
the fact that it is Poland and its citizens, 
and many who have emigrated to our shores, 
who have been in the forefront of this battle 
against the forces of communism. In pay- 
ing tribute to Mr. Nurkiewicz and indirectly 
to our American citizens of Polish descent, 
we are only taking just cognizance of those 
who were in the forefront in this battle long 
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before it was fashionable to be avowed anti- 
Communist, Í 

Mr. Nurkiewicz is vice president of th 
Polish-American Congress. The Polish- 
American Congress was formed May 4, 1944, 
to represent the more than 7 million loyal 
Americans of Polish descent. Since its In- 
ception this organization has had for its 
purpose, among others, taking the lead in 
pointing out the fallacy of Russian Appease- 
ment, and continuing efforts to establish a 
free and independent Poland. This organi- 
gation, during the early years of its exist- 
ence, was able to assist in alerting the ma- 
jority of Americans to the fact that the 
forcing of millions of people under Russian 
domination meant depriving these peoples 
of the democratic way of life. Mr. Nurkie- 
wicaz has taken an active part in the fight 
that this great organization has undertaken, 
He stands not only as an American but as a 
descendant of a country that has suffered 
greatly in the cause for freedom. I am proud 
that this Polish fight for freedom is con- 
tinuing today and the lesson that it teaches 
to all free people. I believe that no one can 
challenge the courage and the high devo- 
tion to freedom of the Polish people. It 
was amply demonstrated when Poland stood 
alone in 1939 to face the Nazi invasion from 
the west and the crushing attack of the Rus- 
sians from the east. While these forces sub- 
dued Poland as a country and reduced its 
population to prisoners, they were unable 
to destroy the spirit of its citizens or the de- 
sires for freedom. Poland is continuing that 
fight behind the Iron Curtain today. 

Fortunately for America, thousands of 
Polish citizens have come to our shores and, 
like our distinguished guest, have played an 
important part in the growth of a demo- 
cratic and free America. We here tonight, 
in paying tribute to Mr. Nurkiewicz, are also 
in reality paying tribute to the enduring 
spirit of the Polish people and all Americans 
of Polish descent. Also, in effect, we are hon- 
oring the first American soldier in World 
War I and the first American soldier in World 
War II who died in the defense of liberty, 
both of whom were of Polish extraction. 

In 1952, your honored guest campaigned 
for our President, Dwight D. Eisenhower, and 
was 1 of New York States 45 members of 
the electoral college that sent him to the 
Presidency of the United States. 

No wonder then that his countrymen re- 
vere Ignatius Nurkiewicz. No wonder that 
tonight this testimonial dinner has been 
arranged to honor him and to give his 
friends and admirers the opportunity to ex- 
press to him their appreciation of his work. 
No wonder that those who are here tonight 
and many, many others may point to him 
with pride and say he is a Polish-American. 


As for me, I can only say that I join in the 


salute given to this outstanding American 
knowing that as long as this great country’ 


has men of foreign birth who can take to 
their hearts the American way, perhaps even 
more than someone who is native to this 
land, we have nothing to fear. Champions 
of the cloth of which Ignatius Nurkiewicz is 
made assures this country of its right to be 
the proudest and finest country on earth. 


Our Unfinished Job in Germany 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a thoughtful 
address by David Rosenstein, president 
of the National Federation of Settlements 
and Neighborhood Centers, which was 
delivered at the 20th anniversary dinner 
of the Conference on Jewish Relations, 
held at the Hotel Commodore, in New 
York, on December 8, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

*I am glad of this opportunity to tell you 
something of what I saw on my visit to Ger- 
many this summer. I went there because T 
wanted to see for myself what was being 
done for the last group of Jewish DP's still 
living in Germany. After the barbaric de- 
struction of the 6 million, we used to speak 
of the surviving displaced Jews as the “piti- 
ful remnant,” and now this was the remnant 
of the remnant. 

At the end of the war, a quarter of a 
million uprooted Jews were living in DP 
camps in Germany, Austria, and Italy. How 
do the few thousand still living in Germany 
fare? What remains to be done? What is 
the Joint Distribution Committee (JDC) 
doing? And what is ORT doing there—the 
Organization for Rehabilitation Through 
Vocational Training? 

On my earlier visit 2 years after the war, 
our greatest anxiety was to move the 250,000 
victims of the Nazis out of the camps with 
the greatest possible speed. It was a mass 
effort—gigantic—it was a heroic undertak- 
ing. We sped them to new countries where 
they could breathe freely and live peace- 
fully—to Israel, United States, Canada, South 
America, and elsewhere. Never before in 
history did a group of voluntary, privately 
supported welfare agencies do a greater job, 
and do it with more love and understanding. 

I saw the widespread training program de. 
veloped by ORT in the DP camps, to teach 
trades to the people so that any country ad- 
mitting the students of the ORT schools 
would gain economically by their skills and 
spiritually by their raised morale. Out of 
the dark of the camps—into the sunlight of 
the new lands—this was adaptation and in- 
tegration in the new environment. 

That big job is now over. The great mass 
of DP's is gone. Today only one Jewish DP 
camp remains in Germany. It holds the 
remnant of the 63 that formerly existed, 
Of the 250,000 Jews that lived in camps in 
1947, there are now 2,000 left, located at 
Camp Foehrenwald. 

These, however, are not the only Jews in 
Germany, or even the only ones in need of 
our help and understanding. Germany today 
has some 20,000 Jews, One thousand or less 
still live in the Eastern Zone, Every day 
brings more escapees from behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

The atmosphere in which the German Jews 
live is unhealthy. The horror of the cre- 
matoria and the ghosts of the past stalk the 
survivors. Few among them feel accepted, 
or even safe in Germany. Every time a 
German mutters the word “Jude,” the Jew 
who hears it trembles and wonders what is 
behind it. 

To Camp Foehrenwald my wife and I went 
this past summer, because here is concen- 
trated the residue of Hitler's savagery in the 
torments, the diseases, the deep psychologi- 
cal hurts, and the uncertainty of the 2,000 
camp residents. The Foehrenwalders are still 
the displaced, 

One of our first impressions of Foehren- 
wald as my wife and I rode down the road, 
some 20 miles out of Munich and through 
the beautiful green Bavarian countryside, 
was that it was not a camp after all. There 
are no walls and no gates. People come and 
go as they please. Actually, it was originally 
built by the Nazis as a housing project for 
workers in a munitions factory. After the 
war it was conyerted into a refugee center. 
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It looks like a neatly laid-out “shtetel”— 
little yillage—in prewar Poland or Lithuania. 
There are no gardens and the grounds are 
neglected, reflecting the lack of interest of 
the residents. But there are schools and a 
clubhouse, reflecting something of the at- 
mosphere and activity of an American settle- 
ment house. As we walked down the main 
strect we saw young boys playing ball on a 
recreation field. 

Foehrenwald even houses some small busi- 
ness, Fridays, people line up to buy chickens 
for the Sabbath; the windows of the grocery 
stores are piled high with chalehs“ (Sab- 
bath loaves). You can get every opinion on 
politics and world affairs in the Jewish bar- 
bershop. If you want to taste east European 
Jewish cooking, there is a kosher restaurant, 

Nor are physical comforts a problem in the 
camp village. With the help of JDC these 
creature needs are provided. The problem 
of Foehrenwald is not a rellef problem—of 
getting enough food or housing or shoes to 
the people. The problem is in the hearts 
and minds of this community, which, 8 years 
after the war, is still living almost entirely 
on relief—vegetating, without constructive 
plans for the future. 

It ls this question—of how to help the 
Foehrenwalders to live again as normal hu- 
man beings—that emerged as the most ur- 
gent job we still have this is our unfinished 
job in Germany as I see it. 

I attended a conference with leaders and 
representatives of the camp community and 
the nearby Gauting Sanatorium for the Tu- 

ous. In all my life I have never par- 
ticipated in anything more poignant, pain- 
Tul, and also disturbing. The spokesman for 
the camp addressed us in eloquent Yiddish 
with amazing fluency—and I am glad my 
parents spoke Yiddish at home in my youth, 
so I could understand and respond. The 
leader presented thelr plight and their pro- 
posed solution, asking us to take their mes- 
sage out to the Jews of the world. The 
greatest fear of the Foehrenwalders is that 
we will forget them. 

These camp representatives, and every 
other resident with whom we spoke, empha- 
sized that they wanted to leave Germany. 
They all urged, as the only solution, planned 
emigration, with the Joint Distribution 
Committee making the arrangements. Un- 
fortunately, the opportunities for emigrat- 
ing are very limited. For some, it may mean 
à year or two to get the prized permission 
to emigrate. For others, it means years of 
waiting. ‘For still others, it may be hopeless. 
For example, only a small fraction can ever 
expect to come to the United States, because 
of their poor health. They just cannot pass 
the health examinations imposed by our im- 
migration authorities. All could go to Israel, 
but many of them have fears that they are 
not strong enough to stand up under the 
rigors, austerities, hardships of life in Israel. 

I was struck by some of the names they 
give their streets—Independence Square, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Franklin Roosevelt 
Street—names that express their longings, 
with no repressions. 

I recognized in these American names 
Symbols of the deeply felt hunger for oppor- 
tunity and a better life that is prevalent 
throughout Europe. At the same time, I 
could not help but feel saddened by the 
knowledge that the gates to America were 
closed to these, the most unfortunate vic- 
tims of nazism. With Sweden, Brazil, and 
Argentine and other countries welcoming at 
least a few of these distressed familles, I 
found it impossible to reply to the query as 
to why America maintained an adamant 
position against them. I felt sure the warm 
heart of America would take them in were 
it not for legislative prohibitions. It is not 
yet too late for us to act to save some of these 
human beings. 

The position of the children Is especially 
difficult, Few of them have had more than 
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Occasional schooling. The only life most of 
them have known is the unnatural life of 
the camp. Many of them have never known 
eir parents to work for a living or ever 
the feeling that they are settled in one 
Plice and belong there. We heard about a 
13-year-old boy in a family of returnees from 
ghai. He had been to schools, always 
very briefly, in China, France, and the United 
States. He had even lived in Russia for a 
while. He had spent years traveling from 
one end of the world to the other. 

The children also present a constant 
health problem, since even those who are 
Rot infected often continue to live with par- 
ente who have TB in various stages. The 

supervises this with a monthly health 
Checkup. 

Then there are those in the old-age 
froup—men and women over 60—tired’ and 
despondent people, who look back on a life of 

and hardship. For them resettlement 
8 is extremely difficult, it not impos- 
le. 

There are the arrested TB cases and mem- 
bers of their families, In each individual 
Case the employment possibilities within 
Germany have to be explored and special 
Vocational programs, possibly by ORT, need 
to be worked out. For it is most likely, sad 
as that may be, that they will have to find 
& way of living in Germany. 

Occasionally there is a rift In the clouds 
for these hard-core patients—and what a 

warming glow you have when you hear, 
As we did in Munich, that a group was mak- 
ing ready for immediate departure for Nor- 
Way for permanent resettlement. Norway 
&nd Sweden, for the second year, have gen- 
erously agreed to admit groups—small ones, 
be sure, but not less significant, as acts 

of humanity. 

Everyone in the camp is, in one degree or 
another, dependent on the JDC. Many re- 
ceive supplementary rations from JDC, and 

a number of instances a supplementary 
Cash grant over and above the relief allot- 
Ment provided by the German welfare office, 

some, the JDC provides medical or emi- 
gration assistance. For all of them the JDC 
is their great link with the outside world. 

y of them look upon it as their lifeline 
Out of a bleak situation. I was highly plessed 
to see this favorable attitude toward JDC, 
because from the point of view of any Amer- 
ican Jew who wants to eliminate the run- 
Ring sore that is Foehrenwald, JDC is the 
only instrument that can do the job hu- 
Manely and constructively. 

Talking to the people at Fochrenwald, we 
got a feeling of electric tension. In the past 
there haye been raids bn the camp. German 
Police accompanied by police dogs, have de- 
Scended on the community. Riots and blood- 
shed were narrowly averted by prompt JDC 
intervention with the ministerial director 
Of the German refugee office. Rumors spring 
Up like mushrooms after à rain. The threat 
Of the imminent closing of the camp is 
always present, as are threats of deportation 
of recently arrived returnees, although an 
agreement has been reached with the Ger- 
Man authorities In the last 2 or 3 months 
that there will be no deportations of re- 
turnees already in camp. But that situation 
can always change and explode in our face. 

These returnees, as they are called, are 
those who left Germany for Israel or other 
Countries and then felt impelled for various 
Personal reasons to come back to Germany. 
The returnees present an especially perplex- 
ing problem. They comprise about half the 
Tesidents. It is only too easy to pass judg- 
ment and to condemn. We should not be 
harsh or uncharitable or too hasty with 
blame. They are, after all, a handful out of 
the several hundred thousands who were suc- 
Cessfully resettled in Israel and elsewhere. 
Nevertheless the returnees have aggravated 
the entire situation at the camp. The tales 
they spread upon their return do not tend 
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to quiet the wrought-up nerves of Foehren- 
wald. The oldtimers there dislike them 
cordially—because they feel they complicate 
the problem and make impossibie the orderly 
closing of the camp. Some weeks those who 
come back exceed those who leave. 

In a general atmosphere of dejection, sul- 
lenness, despair, with the demoralization 
that results from enforced idleness, there is 
one bright spot—the ORT school. Walking 
through the classrooms and looking at the 
faces of the students busily at work, we 
found a marked contrast here with the rest 
of the camp. Here you see some happy faces 
at the workbenches, and there is even room 
for laughter. The students obviously enjoy 
their work and take the training seriously. 
They discuss how they will use their skills, 
the kind of jobs they will get. The in- 
structor informed us that there was hardly 
any absentee problem and that enrollment 
in all of the classes was good. 

Our attention was called to the remark- 
able effect of regular classroom work on men 
who at first had appeared to have given up 
all hope. We saw one such young man who 
had been wounded during the_war in his left 
arm—his working arm—and it was para- 
lyzed. It was hard to believe that he was 
the same person who had been described 
as depressed. As we walked by, he did not 
even look up from his bench in the watch- 
making course. He was completely absorbed, 
and according to his teacher has all the 
makings of a balmalucha—a craftsman, 
ORT plays an important role in preparing 
DP's for productive life. 

Camp Foehrenwald is the property of the 
German Bureau for Refugee Affairs; 85 per- 
cent of the cost of the camp comes from the 
Government at Bonn, and 15 percent from 
the Bavarian Government. The role of JDC 
is supplementary. Psychologically, however, 
JDC's presence is crucial; its prestige with 
the German authorities is of primary impor- 
tance. 

‘The continued existence of this camp of 
misery is perhaps the most serious problem 
facing our American voluntary agencies in 
Europe. We dare not put off a solution of 
the problem of Foehrenwald indefinitely. It 
is not alone a question of what we, as Ameri- 
can Jews, would like to see done, or even 
what the Foehrenwald Jews would like. We 
still have time to reckon with the problem 
under Chancellor Adenauer's benevolent 
regime, while some of the crude and cruel 
anti-Semitism is in hiding. Should there be, 
however, an adverse change in the German 
political situation, we could see a flareup 
of hostility against Foehrenwald that could 
harbor dynamite, It is getting late, later 
than most of us think. We have to act soon. 

Well, what can we do? I told you that 
half the residents are returnees. Immigra- 
tion opportunities are being sought for them 
in South America, Canada, and even the 
United States. For the others, when nor- 
mal housing can be found far them by the 
German authorities—their responsibility— 
they have to be moved out of the camp, into 
communities where they can be gainfully 
employed. I must tell you, regretfully, that 
studies made reveal that their gainful em- 
ployment is not easy. The Germans, for ob- 
vious reasons, do not want them, and the 
Jewish small-business men fear to employ 
them, for practical and well-known reasons. 

Returning the returnees to Israel is also 
very difficult. It is hard to imagine them 
wanting to become re-returnees. It is un- 
likely that any ordinary powers of human 
persuasion could achieve this, considering 
the depth of feeling held by all parties—in 
Israel, among the Foehrenwalders, and the 
returnees themselves. I could even under- 
stand a certain hesitation on the part of the 
Israelis since it is probably the case that 
the bulk of these people will be “headaches” 
wherever they go. They are problem chil- 
dren, and it is no new disclosure that Israel 
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has knotty problems of her own and enor- 
mous “headaches.” 

For the Foehrenwalders themselves, there 
is no blanket solution. The JDC has made 
a case study looking toward individual fam- 
ily solutions in line with the best case work 
practices known to the social scientists. The 
premise of this study was that a way would 
have to be found for each family and pos- 
sibly for each individual that is the most 
humane and, in the long run, the surest 
answer, 

You have heard about the families that 
were being accepted in Norway and Sweden, 
A JDC representative has been exploring with 
South American governments acceptance of 
small groups of Foehrenwalders, some of 
whom were frank to say to me they prefer 
South America to Israel. 

I think also that one of the important ele- 
ments in the speed of closing Foehrenwald 
depends on the capacity of the JDC trained 
social workers and the farsighted rank and 
file camp leaders to convince a majority of 
their fellow residents that their best hope 
lies in immediate emigration to Israel. 

A psychiatrist-psychoanalyst friend of 
mine was discussing with me the condition 
of the Fochrenwald tuberculous. She point- 
ed out that TB's, unlike cancer cases, 
for example, are inélined to be optimistic— 
they are happy in their dependency and not 
as depressed as other cases. In bed they 
are cared for, and when they get better, they 
are used to coddling and the infantile setup; 
she called it intrauterine existence. 

TB's need psychiatric help to come out 
of their shell—the protective cover. If you 
try to force them out, you meet emotional 
resistance and difficulties. “Stress to TB's,” 
she says, “the picture of Israel as offering 
greater permanent security than anywhere 
else. Sell them the idea that in Israel they 
are at home; that they are wanted; that 
when they get well they can find work.“ In 
short, in dealing with these matters socio- 
logically we must understand the psychology 
of the TB. 

In discussions with American leaders, I 
have been able to obtain assurances and 
these assurances have been conveyed to the 
people of Foehrenwald—the promises will 
be faithfully kept—that when they reach 
Israel, they will have ample hospital facili- 
ties, enough beds, enough houses (not 
tents), enough food, enough clothing to see 
them through in comparative comfort. 
They will be aided to establish themselves 
with openhearted liberality in occupations 
suitable to their handicaps. They will be 
nourished and wherever possible nursed back 
to health. Their plea will have been heard, 
They will find an inner peace in Israel—an 
inner peace that transcends the outer tur- 
moll of Arab warfare and economic hard- 
ship—the peace after all the years of wande 
ering, of having reached home, 


Defense in the Air-Atomic Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle 
before the Jewish War Veterans, at a 
testimonial dinner held in New York 
City on January 13, 1954. His is a very 
excellent appraisal of the entire subject 
of air in an atomic age, by a man whom 
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all of us in the Senate consider to be 
one ot the greatest living experts on air. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
DEFENSE IN THE AM-ATOMIC AGE 


(Address by J. H. Doolittle, vice president, 
Sheli Oil Co., before the Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States of America, New 
York, N. Y., January 13, 1954) 

The Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America have stood for many years 
as a fine example of intelligent patriotism. 
In time of war, they have fought with honor 
in the cause of freedom. In time of peace, 
they have contributed greatly to the devel- 
opment of a society that only freedom makes 
possible. It is a distinct honor to be recog- 
nized by such a group. I am deeply grate- 
ful for the medal of merit. 

It is traditional, in a nation such as ours, 
that the veteran, or citizen-soldier, has pre- 
cisely the same stake in freedom as any other 
citizen. He has the same chance to develop 
the arts of peace and to profit from his work; 
the same risk of loss if peace and freedom 
are endangered. In addition, he has had 
direct experience in the defense of freedom 
and thus has a greater appreciation of the 
implications of defense and the importance 
of freedom, 

The difference between the citizen, the 
citizen-soldier, and soldier is, however, fad- 
ing fast. The advance of technology has 
changed the character of war and the entire 
concept of defense. In great wars of the 
past, battles were fought on single fields (as 
in the days of ancient Rome), or along lines 
(as in World War I) or over areas (as in 
World War II). In any great war of the 
future, battles may cover continents. No 
place on earth will be remote, and the opera- 
tlons—of indescribable violence—will en- 
compass everyone, soldier and civilian alike. 

We must understand the full meaning of 
this change if our defense is to be effective 
in the future. 

Before getting on with the subject of de- 
fense, I should like to make one point very 
clear, I believe that mankind is capable of 
magnificent development if man can realize 
the full potential of his God-given spirit 
and intellect. I am convinced that he can 
achieve this goal only in a free and peaceful 
world. And so, for the next few minutes, 
while I talk of military matters, I will not 
be ignoring the larger but more distant and 
difficult goal. Rather, I will be offering sug- 
gestions for moving toward it. 

Defense is no longer a matter of winning 
or losing battles, but of preventing cata- 
clysm. To simplify a complex subject, I 
should like to consider defense from three 
points of view: 

1. The basic requirements of defense in a 
free society. 

2. The weapons of air-atomic military 
strength. 

3. Suggested uses of America’s air-atomic 
superiority in preventing war. 

The first requirement of a sound defense 
system is that it should act as a deterrent 
against attack. It must also give reason- 
able security against any attack if launched. 

In the world as it is today, and as it seems 
likely to remain for some time, we can 
think of only one possible source of attack 
on the free world: Soviet Russia. As for 
the form of a major attack, we must assume 
that whatever it involved in the way of sur- 
face forces, it would be spearheaded by air- 
craft carrying nuclear bombs. This is the 
primary threat against which the free world 
must be protected. 

Our Military Establishment, whatever its 
component parts, must have great offensive 
as well as defensive capabilities. It should, 
by its very existence—and its existence 
should be generally known—deter any ag- 
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gressor from attacking because he would have 
no reasonable chance of success. But ag- 
gressors are not always reasonable. An at- 
tack might come as an act of cold-blooded 
calculation or as an act of desperation. For 
this eventuality, we need not only the ability 
to parry the initial blow but also the power 
to strike back hard enough and fast enough 
quickly to destroy the enemy’s ability and 
will to make war. 

Our defense must also be within our means, 
If we slowly strangled our economy under 
the cost of defense, we would be vulnerable 
to defeat by Infiltration and subversion be- 
cause of weakness arising from economic 
collapse. The problem facing our Nation — 
and the free world—is security with sol- 
vency. The problem itself and the danger 
of missing the answer were well stated last 
spring by Lord Tedder, marshal of the Royal 
Air Force and one of the world’s leading 
military authorities. Speaking before the 
House of Lords in London, he argued strongly 
for economizing by taking full advantage 
of technological progress and against trying 
to build up or cut back our military forces 
by arbitrary across-the-board changes in the 
Military Establishment. He said: ` 

“One remembers what happened (in Eng- 
land) before September 1939. No effective 
selection was made, we tried to be strong 
everywhere and only succeeded in being weak 
everywhere, at sea, on land, and in the air, 
with the result that we spent the first 3 
years of the war fighting in the last ditch, 
fighting not to win the war—that came 
later—but to avold losing it.“ 

Then, discussing the political atmosphere 
in which governments frequently find them- 
selves when it is necessary rapidly and dras- 
tically to reduce military expenditures, Lord 
Tedder sald: 

“There would be little chance, in such an 
atmosphere, of carrying out a thorough re- 
assessment of the defense problems followed 
by a reallocation of defense effort to ensure 
maximum power with the minimum of ex- 
penditure. No, the inevitable demand would 
be an all-round percentage cut with the 
inevitable and fatal result of all-round weak- 
ness.” 

With the hazards thus neatly stated, how 
can we povide adequate defense at a cost 
bearable over the long haul? A few facts 
may help to indicate a reasonable course. 

The United States and its partners in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization are 
working to insure their mutual security 
against possible Soviet attack. The entire 
free world is vulnerable to attack by air; 
England, by sea also; and the European na- 
tions are vulnerable by land as well. These 
nations have already clearly indicated that 
they cannot maintain indefinitely, during 
so-called peace, great armies, navies, air 
forces, and supply systems patterned after 
those used during World War II. To at- 
tempt to do this would lead to bankruptcy 
and chaos. 

What about the Soviet? The experiences 
of Napoleon and Hitler indicate the folly of 
trying to defeat her on the ground. Her 
relative self-sufficiency makes naval block- 
ade ineffective. The Soviet submarine fleet 
represents a formidable offensive threat 
which our Navy, with the assistance of the 
Air Force, must be prepared to counter. Her 
greatest threat to us is in her air-atomic 
power. By the same token, she is vulnerable 
to decisive defeat only by air. Here, al- 
though naval aviation is increasing its ca- 
pacity to carry out important supplementa- 
ry tasks, the bulk of the responsibility for 
defense and survival rests on the air forces 
of the NATO nations. Air-atomic power, 
then, has become the keystone of our de- 
fense establishment. A wise and proper al- 
location of our limited defense funds is es- 
sential if we are to maintain adequate mili- 
tary strength and a continuing sound econ- 
omy, 
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Permit me to quote from a recent talk by 
C. R. Smith, president of American Airlines, 
on this matter: 

“An increasing number of well-informed 
people, both inside and outside the Military 
Establishment, are convinced that the mili- 
tary budget can be greatly reduced, with an 
actual gain in our global military capability. 
by going to a strategy based upon those 
weapons systems wherein our margin of 
technical advantage is greatest. In fact, do 
we not need to conclude that no other 
strategy is really open to us?” 

Let us now examine briefly the weapons 
of air-atomic military strength. 

We are developing and producing ever bet- 
ter air weapons. The B-36, present back- 
bone of our bombing units, is being replaced 
by much faster, all-fet bombers. These will, 
in turn, be succeeded by supersonic bom- 
bers. The P-86 Sabre jet, a subsonic fighter 
interceptor that became famous in Korea, is 
being succeeded by supersonic planes, al- 
ready flying or on the way. The next step 
is the pilotless intercepter. In the Navy, 
new jet aircraft are greatly Increasing the 
offensive and defensive strength of naval 
aviation, You have probably read about the 
Army's Nike, the first operational guided 
missile designed for intercepting enemy 
planes over American soil. The contest be- 
tween offensive and defensive weapons—be- 
tween measures and counter-measures— 
continue. We must remain in the lead. 

Although piloted aircraft will be with us— 
and will shape our plans for defense for 
some years to come, the development of 
first the supersonic and then the hypersonic, 
ballistic, intercontinental missile, as re- 
placement, is assured. Problems to be solved 
in the development of the ballistic missile— 
range, guidance, accuracy, materials, cool- 
ing, cost—are formidable, but we must solve 
them, and soon. Defense against the ballis- 
tic missile—or so-called ultimate weapon— 
appears very diM cult. We do not know how 
to accomplish it at the present time. In 
Parallel with the weapon, we must conceive, 
develop, and produce the counter weapon. 

Our progress in weapons, while good in 
itself, provides no grounds for complacency. 
The United States has frequently lagged be- 
hind European nations in important new 
developments in both civil and military 
aviation. The Soviets are also making ex- 
cellent progress in all phases of aviation. 
Jane's All the World's Aircraft for 1953-54 
reports they are producing in some num- 
bers a small, extremely fast rocket-propelled 
fighter plane for air defense. They are also 
reported to be developing a new jet fighter 
faster than the MIG-15, as well as new me- 
dium and long-range jet bombers. 

As a result of their own intensive effort, 
together with what they took from the Ger- 
mans, who, during World War II, led in 
this field, it is extremely likely that the 
Soviets are ahead of us in the development 
of the long-range ballistic missile. We must 
not let them beat us to the ultimate weapon. 
This is a deadly serious race in which tragic 
consequences await us if we come out sec- 
ond. We must do the research and develop- 
ment necessary to put us and keep us in 
the lead. 

As for nuclear weapons, if what the press 
tells us about the yield of present and 
Planned fission and fusion bombs is cor- 
rect, then the following simple comparison 
gives an indication of the tremendous bang 
of these bombs. 

The average bomb load of a B-29 super- 
fortress in World War II was from 8 to 10 
tons, of which about half, or say 4 tons, 
was TNT. 

For the purpose of graphic illustration 
and again drawing on the statement made 
by C. R. Smith, let us assume that the ex- 
plosive force of 4 tons of TNT may be rep- 
resented by a stack of 4 silver dollars. which 
would be about one-half inch high. To rep- 
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resent the atom bomb used at Hiroshima, 
We would need 20,000 silver dollars, or a 
Stack more than 200 feet high—and that 
Was a model T bomb. Our new atom bombs 
Might be represented by a stack of dollars 
almost as high as the Empire State Build- 
ing, For a 5-megaton hydrogen bomb, the 
Pile of 5,000,000 silver dollars would be more 
than 10 miles high. This weapon does not 
Merely destroy in the sense of leaving wreck- 
age, or melt things as an atom bomb fuses 
Band, it vaporizes solid objects. 

Air atomic strength is a function of stock- 
Pile size—and the ability to deliver nuclear 
Weapons with economy and accuracy to any 
desired point on the earth's surface. 

The Soviets have atom bombs. They have 
Made at least one successful experiment with 
a hydrogen device. They have aircraft with 
Tange enough to bring the bombs here. They 
are working—full out—on better weapons. 

We still have the lead in air atomic power, 
but the world is approaching a deadly bal- 
ance, The search for a solution has already 
led able men down widely divergent paths. 

Some argue for primary emphasis on air 
defense: a great network of radar posts, 
fighter planes, and ground-to-air missiles 
that would detect, intercept, and destroy an 
Attacking force. The chief objection to put- 
ting main reliance on this type of air de- 
fense lies in its passive character; it would 
leave the Soviet warmaking potential un- 
touched. Further, it would be extremely 
Costly, and it could never be 100-percent ef- 
Yective. Some bombers would always get 
through. Then, after spending billions for 
defense, we would suffer billions in damage, 
and millions of casualties, and still be with- 
Out a means of checking new attacks. We 
Must have an adequate air-warning net and 
alr-detense system to enable us to evacuate 
and help protect our cities and to keep our 
Tetaliatory air strength from being de- 
Btroyed by sneak air attacks. Our defensive 
air strength is growing each day, but we must 
Never be wholly dependent on it, 

Others propose balanced forces on land, 
Sea, and in the air. Certainly we must have 
forces that are balanced according to the 
importance of the tasks they have to per- 
form—strategically and tactically balanced 
balanced to deter wars or win them quickly 
and decisively if they are forced on us. 
An arbitrary, three-way split among the serv- 
ices is not balance. Those who want to bal- 
ance in this way argue that the world may 
agree not to use atom bombs and that to- 
Morrow's war may be fought with yesterday's 
Weapons. I am sure that the Soviets would 
like nothing better. They could overrun 
Western Europe at once and eventually crush 
us with the sheer mass of their manpower 
and their tremendous natural resources. No, 
Until the world is ready for fully effective 
disarmament, with a workable system of in- 
spection and control, and until the Soviets 
solemnly suspend their plan of worldwide 
Subversion and conquest, we would be insane 
to abandon our only significant source of 
greater strength—our technological advan- 
tage in air-atomic power. 

Some argue for a constantly maintained 
retaliatory air-atomic force so great that its 
mere existence would rule out attack. 
While a powerful strategic Air Force is a 
major and essential part of our defense es- 
tablishment, it, too, must be carefully tai- 
lored to size. It must be capable of accom- 
Plishing its military task and it must com- 
Pete for its share of the defense dollar with 
Other essential forces on an effectiveness- 
Versus-cost basis. 

I am confident that, in our traditional 
American way, with the unprecedented mili- 
tary competence of our Commander in Chief 
and with intelligent and forceful civilian 
leadership in the Congress and in the Pen- 
tagon—advised by our outstanding military 
experts—we will soundly fashion the forces 
of freedom and confidently face the future 
With both military and economic strength. 


* 
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It is a reasonable assumption—as we have 
been at it some years longer than they—that 
our stockpile of nuclear material is much 
greater than the Soviets and that we can 
maintain this advantage that we now have 
in the size and flexibility of our nuclear 
stockpile. 

Even when they achieve initial atomic suf- 
ficiency their stockpile will only be adequate 
to attempt a surprise attack against our 


cities. 


Our relative “atomic plenty” gives us the 
capacity better to defend ourselves and to 
destroy the Soviet forces in being as well as 
her economy. 

We also at the moment have a better stra- 
tegic air force in being—better airplanes to 
deliver our bombs. The Soviets, however, 
are busily trying to close the gap between 
their air-atomic strength and ours. We 
must continue to have not only a larger nu- 
clear stockpile but also better offensive and 
defensive delivery means. Adequate research 
and development must be directed to this 
end. Our survival depends on it. Surely 
weakness on our part would invite aggres- 
sion. If we permit the Soviets to gain air- 
atomic superiority, the cause of peace and 
freedom will be lost. 

Probably the most important question fac- 
ing us today is this: How can we best exploit 
in behalf of world peace the military advan- 
tage inherent in our larger nuclear stockpile 
and our greater air-atomic capacity? 

We must remain strong militarily and eco- 
nomically. The world knows we will never 
be the aggressor. But the world also knows 
that we have an air-atomic striking force 
selectively planned, organized, equipped, 
trained, and disposed so that it could and 
would retaliate instantly on attack. It has 
been suggested that the nature of its action 
should depend upon the kind of attack made 
on the free world. 

If the attack were limited to military tar- 
gets, our force should immediately destroy 
the Soviets’ war-making potential, but only 
that. This point is most im nt. Our 
force would limit its strikes to: (1) Military 
forces in being, particularly air forces— 
counterair operations against aircraft, air- 
fields, etc.; (2) military stockpiles and the 
installations needed for offensive operations; 
(3) lines of communications; (4) other mili- 
tary targets, such as troop concentrations. 

However, if an attack on us were not con- 
fined to military targets—if allied centers 
of population were bombed—we would then 
put an air-atomic surplus to work bombing 
both military targets and population cen- 
ters in Russia. This kind of military strength 
has the advantage of talking a language of 
realism that the Soviets seem to appreciate, 
It is within our means. It might, if we con- 
tinue to maintain our technological advan- 
tage, deter aggresion indefinitely, It might, 
for a time, at least, cause the Soviets to 
confine any plans of attack to military 
targets. This would tend to limit the use 
of atom bombs to the atomic battlefield. 
Failing that, it would, for the next few years, 
at least, enable us to fight and win decisively 
any war forced upon us—and the responsi- 
bility for atomic slaughter would rest clearly 
on the Soviets if it occurred. 

But we cannot stop here. We may assume 
that by maintaining air-atomic superiority, 
we gain an uncertain number of years, What 
we do with those years is even more impor- 
tant than their number. We must use our 
air-atomic strength to buy as much time as 
possible and we must take maximum advan- 
tage of that time to devise a means of pre- 
venting war for all time. We must con- 
tinue and increase our efforts toward better 
international relations. Some excellent work 
is in progress along this line, 

The President's plan for a U. N. atomic 
pool, calling for contributions to the extent 
permitted by elementary prudence of fission- 
able materials to an international agency for 
peaceful use, could open the way to con- 
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structive agreement on the most critical 
question of our age. 

Eventually, it is to be hoped that there 
may be a U. N. declaration of worldwide free- 
dom of the air spaces, complete with the 
establishment of neutral of entry all 
over the world. After landing and inspec- 
tion by a United Nations’ commission at one 
of these fields, any airplane would then be 
cleared to fly over any nation to the next 
United Nations-controlled neutral airfield. 
Such freedom of the air spaces would be the 
air-age counterpart of the freedom of the 
seas. It could lead to a great increase not 
only in air commerce but also in the ex- 
change of ideas and spiritual values and in 
the growth of understanding among nations, 

Whatever the specific steps toward under- 
standing, we must continue and increase our 
efforts—while there is still time—to raise 
the spiritual level of individual and inter- 
national relations. This age of uneasy non- 
violence, for which peace is too kind a word, 
is indefinitely better than war. Only while 
we are free of violence can mankind con- 
tinue—perhaps with increasing success—the 
long, difficult climb toward universal under- 
standing, tolerance, respect, and good will, 
which, alone, can bring real peace and the 
beginning of fulfillment of the promise that 
is inherent in humanity. 


The Farm Price Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Senator Represents Majority,” 
which appeared in the Devil's Lake Daily 
Journal of January 25, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR REPRESENTS MAJORITY 


Right in the middle of the arguments over 
the proposals of President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson to solve the 
farm price problem is North Dakota's able 
Senator MILTON R. YOUNG. 

A fair-minded Senator is not reticent in 
stating views gained as a North Dakota dirt 
farmer, as a member of the former Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Agency committees, and, 
more important, as a ranking Republican 
member of the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee. Senator Youns rightly believes he is 
representing a majority of his constituents 
in opposing adoption of flexible price sup- 
ports at this time. 

Although a Republican, he opposes Secre- 
tary Benson's thinking and has been at odds 
with the Secretary from Utah ever since 
Benson's appointment. 

However, the Senator has stated that he is 
willing to consider Benson's proposals with 
an open mind as a member of the all- 
important Agricultural Committee. 

Senator Younc has come in for some unfair 
criticism from Life magazine, which took 
him to task in an editorial in last week's 
edition for his opposition to the program. 
Life takes a position that the consumers will 
rise up in opposition to fixed supports and 
that the farmer will lead the way into an- 
other depression. The editors of the maga- 
zine seem to think that it is something of a 
crime for a Congressman to represent the 
majority thinking of his constituents and to 
speak out for them. 
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We're Inclined to go along with Senator 
Younc. He'll do what he thinks best for 
North Dakota. Here’s what he had to say 
in his last newsletter to North Dakotans: 

“The most significant part of President 
Eisenhower's farm program was his recom- 
mendation that flexible price supports be 
placed in effect next year. Secretary Ben- 
son's supporters, who fully expected an en- 
tirely new approach to our agricultural prob- 
lem, must be very disappointed. And espe- 
cially after his many advisory committees 
had been working on a new approach for 
nearly a year. Actually, what is being pro- 
posed is a rehash of the ANDERSON, Democrat 
of New Mexico, flexible price support act of 
1949. 

“I have said many times that flexible price 
supports will not work, particularly at this 
juncture of our postwar readjustment period. 
We cannot afford any lowering of price sup- 
ports and prices now. Certainly this pro- 
posal is contrary to the position taken by 
the Republican and Democrat parties in 
North Dakota, the ROC, the NPL, the Farmers 
Union, the Farm Bureau, wool growers, 
dairy interests, and many business groups. 
During the last campaign Republicans, from 
President Eisenhower right on down, sol- 
emnly advocated a continuance of 90-per- 
cent supports. It is inconceivable to me 
that anyone representing North Dakota now 
could take a position not in harmony with 
the expressed view of all these interests. 

“It is entirely possible that a good agricul- 
ture program can be worked out in this 
session of Congress. Both the advocates of 
flexible and rigid supports are in a more co- 
operative mood than in past years. Failure 
to solve the farm price problem in the late 
twenties was responsible for an unnecessary 
depression. We cannot afford to let this 
happen again.” 5 

Life magazine, defenders of the American 
way of life, might well remember that this 
is still a democracy. Senator Youne will 
continue to heed the advice of the citizens 
of North Dakota even if it is contrary to the 
profound theories and opinions of a group 
of magazine editors propounded in a plush 
Fifth Avenue office, And who would have 
it otherwise? 


Hoover’s Sunshine Campaign in 1930 
Didn’t Stop Depression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, when 
danger signals appear the wise man 
heeds them and takes what steps he can 
to prevent the danger of which they 
warn, The foolish man reacts in an- 
other way. He pretends the danger sig- 
nals are not there. He denies their ex- 
istence, and may even denounce those 
who bring the warning, 

Political parties often react in the same 
ways. The Republican Party is now busy 
denying that there are any danger sig- 
nals in our economy. Instead of exam- 
ining those danger signals realistically 
and takings the steps by which the dan- 
gers could be prevented, prominent Re- 
publicans are denouncing the economists 
who point out that there are danger 


On this subject, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
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the Recorp a thoughtful discussion by 
J. A. Livingston which appeared in his 
widely syndicated Business Outlook col- 
umn of January 28, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hoover's SUNSHINE CAMPAIGN IN 1930 DN“ r 
STOP DEPRESSION 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

Sh-h-h. If you have a doubt about busi- 
ness in 1954, don't mention it. Recession is 
a naughty word. People won't like you if 
you have misgivings. Everything is going 
to be all right. 

You don't usually meet that sentiment in 
so many words. But William C. McKeehan, 
Jr., vice president of J. Walter Thompson 
Advertising Agency, came right out and said 
it. He has urged the advertising council to 
wage a multimillion-dollar prosperity cam- 
paign to offset gloomy forecasts of a reces- 
sion. — 

And Speaker of the House Josxyn W. Man- 
TIN, Representative of Massachusetts, has 
come forth with an attack on “left-wing 
eggheads” who are trying to “yell the country 
into a depression.” 

MarTIN assured an audience of 700 at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia 
that good times are certain. True, we've 
been in a period of readjustment “for many 
months—but our people have remained 
calm,” and “there is not a valid economic 
sign, recognized by qualified economic ex- 
perts, pointing to anything like the unem- 
ployment of 1949-50.” 

All this has a famillar ring. A group of 
newspaper men were sipping highballs in 
the National Press Club just after a high-up 
Government official had described President 
Eisenhower's budget message as a “bullish 
document, based on prosperity.” 

One of the newspapermen said: “This 
makes me think of 1930.” 

Another said: “How do you think of that? 
Economics isn't your field.” 

The first newspaper man replied: “I lived 
through it. I wasn't born yesterday.“ 

For persons who weren't there, 1930 was 
the year of President Hoover's sunshine cam- 
paign. The country was just emerging from 
the shock of the 1929 Wall Street crash. The 
President called on the Nation's public util- 
ities, railroads, and industrial companies to 
spend money on plant and equipment. That 
would check the business decline. 

For a while, hopes were raised. Business 
turned up in the spring. Stock prices rallied. 
Wall Street cheered. Then—plop—it was a 
false boom. The letdown was—well—quite 
a letdown, Couelsm— think well and things 
will turn out well—doesn’t work in eco- 
nomics or medicine, 

Economically, this isn't 1930. This coun- 
try has powerful economic props to prevent a 
depression. As Harlow H. Curtice, president 
of General Motors Corp., said recently, we 
have many reasons to expect a strong and 
healthy economy, namely, high defense ex- 
penditures; need for schools, highways, hos- 
pitals and other public works; need for new 
housing; need for new plant and equipment; 
lower taxes. 

However, Mr. Curtice sees “one danger we 
must guard against—and that is psycho- 
logical. If those who persist in taking a 
pessimistic view of the future succeed in 
planting fear in the minds of the public, 
those seeds of fear could take root.” 

The record does not bear Mr. Curtice out. 
Throughout the postwar period, talk of a 
recession has been persistent and recurrent. 
Mr. Curtice, himself, noticed that. Yet the 
only decline worth mentioning took place in 
1949 and that was minor. 


Surely, if gloomy talk could cause a busi- 


ness break, we'd have had it long ago. And 


if brave talk could have stopped a depression, 
then the depression of the thirties would 
never have happened. 
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If the prophets of good business really felt 
secure about the outlook for this year, would 
they try to shut up the prophets of receasion 
and resort to name-calling? Or would they 
shrug them off as well-meaning fellows 
shouting economic gibberish into the wind? 

It doesn't make sense to enter into a Polly- 
anna conspiracy. It isn't subversive to talk 
about the possibilities of a recession. In- 
deed, it's beneficial. If a slump comes, peo- 
ple will be prepared for it psychologically. 
And if it doesn't, the talk will shut itself up. 


Straighten Record on Public Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» an edito- 
rial entitled “Straighten Record on Pub- 
lic Power,” published in the Denver Post 
of September 27, 1953. The editorial is 
one of the finest I have ever read—and I 
have read many—on the question of pub- 
lic power. I desire to compliment Palmer 
Hoyt, whom many of my colleagues in 
the Senate know well and favorably, on 
this excellent editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STRAIGHTEN RECORD ON PUBLIC POWER 


There is room and demand in this coun- 
try for both publie and private power. We 
believe that farm, home, and factory will 
benefit from federally generated kilowatts 
as well as from energy spun out through 
private investment. And we know that pub- 
lic power js vital to the West. 

It is not our wish to harass a taxpaying 
enterprise such as the commercial utility 
industry. But neither do we propose to 
stand idly by while that business performs 
acts that amount to sabotage of the public 
interest. 

After two decades of harsh and often 
ruinously discriminatory treatment at the 
hands of the New and Fair Deals the industry 
seems to think that now, with the Republi- 
cans in office, is the time to run govern- 
ment all the way out of the power business. 
It had better think again, 

A recent ruling by Secretary of the Interior 
McKay is designed to permit private com- 
panies to buy a larger share of Government- 
produced power than they have been able to 
get in the past. 

As the middleman, the distributor of power 
the Government generates, the utility com- 
panies will be cut in for a profit born of an 
investment of public money, That should 
make them happy. But they aren't happy- 
They are asking for trouble. And they're 
going to get it. 

In an advertisement appearing on page 
163 of the current Saturday Evening Post, 
paid for by America’s electric power and light 
companies, the private utility industry de- 
clares war on Federal Government power. 
And that declaration must be of concern to 
all the people of the western part of the 
United States. 

This region is on the threshold of an era 
of unprecedented agricultural and industrial 
development. To achieve farm developments 
billions must be invested in irrigation and 
the orderly use of water resources. 

Those billions cannot be obtained—or, if 
obtained, cannot be repaid—unless revenue- 
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Producing electric plants are incorporated in 
Plans for the big dams which will be needed. 

The generating plants, if provided, will not 
Only help to pay for irrigation costs but will 
also attract new industries to this part of 
the country because industry has to go where 
power is available. 

If private power companies should be suc- 
cessful in their fight against public power, 
we will have neither the new agricultural 
Projects nor the industries. 

This, then, is a war against the West. It 
is a war against Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Utah, which are asking the Federal Govern- 
ment to develop the water resources. of the 
upper Colorado River, It is a war against 
Other states, too, It is a war against 
Denver, which, for continued growth, will 
need water from the Blue River—another 
Project which will be too expensive to finance 
unless power revenue features are included 
in its plans. 

In its declaration of war In the Saturday 
Evening Post, the electric companies outline 
What they conceive to be the benefits of 
Private power as opposed to public power. 

They say, for example, that rates of pri- 
vate companies “are strictly regulated by 
People chosen, to represent you,” while Gov- 
ernment power rates “are exempt from nor- 
Mal regulation.” 

The plain inference there is that Govern- 
Ment power rates, because they are unregu- 
lated, are a gyp—that the consumer gets a 
better deal from regulated private rates. 

Such an argument might trap the unwary 
or the ignorant, but it is deceitful; because 
the constant complaint of the private com- 
panies has been that Government power is 
too cheap—not that it is too expensive be- 
Cause of lack of regulation. 

It should be obvious, of course, that Goy- 
ernment fixes the rates in both instances. 
And those who set Government power rates 
are “chosen to represent you“ just as surely 
us are those who set rates for private utilities. 

According to the advertisement, another 
benefit of company wer is that “it is 
available to everyone the company area 
Without discrimination,” while Government 
Power "goes first to certain favored groups.” 

That sounds great. But what it doesn't 
Say is that the companies always have the 
Tight to determine what its area of service 
Shall be. For many years farmers—in Colo- 
rado and elsewhere—could not get the pri- 
vate companies to give them electricity. 

The companies said the farmers were out- 
Side their areas of service. So the farmers 
Could have no electric lights or refrigerators 
or brooders or pumps or electric milking 
machines. 

When Government power became available 
in those areas, Congress decided that farm- 
ert should be among those who would have 
the first opportunity to benefit from the 
Bew source of electricity. 

If private companies had been more in- 
clined to extend their service ar there 
would have been less reason for giving fa- 
vored treatment to certain groups when Gov- 
ernment power was created. The power com- 
panies’ advertisement does not say anything 
about that. 

The advertisement says “company electric- 
ity pays taxes (about 23 cents out of every 
dollar you pay for electric service)” while 
“Government electricity pays little or no 
taxes.” x 

The Government, being sovereign, pays lit- 
tle or no taxes on any of its properties—its 
postomces which compete with telegraph and 
express companies, its national parks which 
Compete with other tourist attractions, its 
Office buildings which take business away 
from privately owned office buildings, etc. 

Of course, the Government does not pay it- 
Self income taxes, partly because there is no 
Point in taking money out of one pocket to 
put it in another. Instead of paying in- 
Come taxes out of power revenues, the Gov- 
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ernment uses power profits to pay for irriga- 
tion projects and, sometimes for flood control 
and navigation projects, which otherwise 
would be a direct charge against taxpayers— 
including private power companies. 

A lot of hokum has been put out by private 
power companies about the failure of the 
Government to pay taxes. It is part of a 
longstanding effort to discredit Government 
projects which are important to the general 
economy of the country. 

“Company electricity,” the power com- 
panies say, plays a key role in America’s 
free enterprise system,” while “Government 
electricity is a step toward a Government 
power monopoly—and socialism.” Sounds 
great, doesn’t it? But don't be fooled. 

What is this key role the companies talk 
about. Actually, private power companies 
have never been free and can't be because 
they must of necessity be monopolistic, 
That's why they have to be regulated where- 
as grocery stores and toothbrush companies 
and most other forms of business in which 
there is competition are regulated without 
Government interference by economic laws. 

Neither have many of the free enterprise 
power companies been very enterprising. 
This country has never had all the electric 
power it needs for a constantly advancing 
standard of living. That’s why Government 
power came into being. For many years 
power companies preferred to sell small 
amounts of electricity at high prices rather 
than sell lots of power at lower rates, 

How about the bugaboo of socialism? A 
good case can be made, we believe, for the 
claim that Government power, in areas where 
it is available in large amounts, has done 
more to promote free enterprise than private 
power companies ever did. 

Notably in the Tennessee Valley and the 
Pacific Northwest the bulding of Govern- 
ment powerplants has given birth to new 
industries by the hundreds, many of them 
large industries. Those areas are the hot- 
test markets in the entire country for elec- 
tric appliances. Is it socialistic when the 
country is short of power to provide the 
electricity which will turn thousands of per- 
sons into customers for electric irons and 
deep-freeze units? We think not. 

The final claim of the electric companies’ 
advertisement is that “taxpaying, business- 
managed electrie companies can provide the 
electric power America needs.” Isn't it 
extravagant for the Federal Government to 
spend your tax money to provide it?” the 
companies ask. 

Electric generation, both public and pri- 
vate, has been increasing all the way across 
America for a great many years. But it has 
never caught up with demand. More uses 
for electricity are being found constantly. 
No one can tell if there is a ceiling of any 
kind on the potential demand. 

Before there was Government power the 
private companies never met the demand. 
Large sections of the country are short of 
power now although both public and private 
generators are running constantly. 

The private companies must have a very 
low estimate of the Nation's needs if it be- 
lieves we do not require for our homes and 
our factories the power that is coming from 
Government projects. 

If electric power were a drug on the mar- 
ket, there might be some conviction to the 
arguments that the Government should get 
out of the power business. But as long as 
both private and public power is needed for 
domestic comfort and a healthy economy, 
the private companies are not helping their 
cause, in our opinion, by demanding that 
Government plants shut down. 

All around the world, the material well- 
being of peoples can be measured quite accu- 
rately by the per capita consumption of elec- 
tricity. 

The private companies have declared war, 
war against the West, war against a legiti- 
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mate function of Government, which is to 
provide power when private power is not 
sufficient and when the public interest is 
involved, 

If they should win, it would be a national 
tragedy. 


Solution for Surplus Farm Products a 
Critical Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us remember the events leading up to 
the potato fiasco of a few years ago. 

Many reasons were offered to justify 
support of that important agricultural 
product and a good many of them were 
sound. 

Yet, for a number of reasons, the pro- 
gram got completely out of hand; the 
public became thoroughly disgusted; and 
the fiscal result was the elimination of 
price support for that product. Very 
few felt that any kind of a revision would 
be satisfactory. The practical result 
was the wiping out of every trace of sup- 
port. : 

Now again we are confronted with the 
increasingly difficult problem of mount- 
ing surpluses of many farm products be- 
ing taken off the domestic market and 
excluded from the export market. They 
are simply bought and placed in store- 
houses. Then the Government incurs 
staggering carrying charges and our 
problems are multiplied. 

No one can doubt that such items as 
dairy products and feed grains are sub- 
ject to deterioration and spoilage, even 
with the exercise of the utmost care, 
And audit reports of recent date indicate 
the probability that a large portion of 
these stored agricultural products have 
not only failed to receive adequate care 
but have been subjected to grossly negli- 
gent management, resulting in some in- 
stances in both criminal ané@ civil action 
by the Federal Government. 

I do not believe anyone can criticize 
fairly the efforts on the part of the offi- 
cials of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to estimate the application of exist- 
ing laws in terms of budgetary require- 
ments. 

Congress, itself, must soon accept and 
discharge its own responsibility in this 
field or it will be subjected to the most 
violent kind of widespread criticism, to 
which there can be no effective reply. 

The President has recommended a 
reasonable program, based upon sound 
economic principles intended to bring 
about fair and equitable results to pro- 
ducers of agricultural products and to 
consumers of those products alike. 

I am confident that most Members of 
Congress have become increasingly 
aware in recent days of the nature and 
extent of the criticism which is being ex- 
pressed through every medium of public 
opinion. Newspapers, magazines, and 
radio commentaries have been full of 
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comment upon the situation which con- 
fronts us and most of it is critical in 
the extreme. 

Some feeble attempts have been made 
in certain quarters to reply to this criti- 
cism, but I am certain that instead of 
informing the public and providing an- 
swers to this criticism, they have simply 
added fuel to the fire which is beginning 
to rage throughout this country. 

I have noticed with real concern one 
phase of this public commentary which 
is beginning to repeat itself in terms of 
the potato fisaco, It is the increasing 
use of most effective cartoons. All of us 
recognize that a well-conceived cartoon 
can and does have a tremendous effect 
upon the shaping of public opinion and 
when it is multiplied by a series of car- 
toons, developing the theme in the mind 
of the artist, the results can be devas- 
tating. r 

Frequently I have wished that the 
techniques in publishing the RECORD 
would make it possible to utilize repro- 
duction of certain of these cartoons 
under carefully devised regulations as 
to their use. 

In any event, I would like to describe 
in words my impression of a cartoon by 
Carmack which appeared in the Janu- 
ary 27 issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor, which has undoubtedly been 
seen by most Members of Congress. It 
is entitled “Something To Think About,” 
and it most assuredly describes one im- 
portant phase of the problem confront- 
ing us most accurately. In the fore- 
ground is a gentleman labeled “con- 
sumer.” He is struggling and sweating 
over a tremendous burden in a wheel- 
barrow labeled “taxes to pay for losses 
on surplus crops.” In the backgroynd 
is a dignified figure labeled “U. d 
States farmer.” The drawing seems to 
indicate a person of responsibility and 
intelligence who is really concerned 
about the plight of his neighbor, the 
“consumer.” The “consumer” is saying 
to the “United States farmer”: “The 
bigger this gets, the less I will be able to 
buy from you.” : 

There are many, particularly in the 
House, who have a direct and pressing 
obligation to the consumers, since they 
represent largely metropolitan areas. 
There are others who have an equally 
important obligation to those engaged in 
agriculture because their constituency is 
largely made up of such fine Americans. 
I suspect that a majority of us here have 
a mixed constituency in the sense of sub- 
stantial and responsible industrial and 
agricultural activities. But I cannot 
subscribe to any idea that any one of 
us, whatever our constituents’ main in- 
terest may be, can afford to overlook or 
ignore the prime importance of a real- 
istic, objective, and immediate appraisal 
of this problem of daily increasing losses 
on surplus crops. President Eisenhower 


has courageously and intelligently pre-. 


sented his recommendations. They have 

based upon an honest and compre- 

hensive survey of those problems, during 

which he has had the advantage of the 

advice of scores, if not hundreds, 

Si re 8 who understand the diffi- 
ving at a sound t 

agricultural 
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I cannot stand idly by or fail to meet 
the challenge the President has offered to 
us. In doing what I am trying to do, I 
certainly am not urging anything which I 
believe would be detrimental to the best 
interests of those engaged in agriculture. 
I recognize the vital importance of their 
contribution to our overall national 
economy. I think I know something of 
their realistic thinking, their honesty of 
purpose, and their anxiety that Congress 
should accept and discharge its respon- 
sibility in this field; nor do I overlook the 
fair and just interests of the some 140 
million other Americans who are not 
directly connected with agriculture as 
such ‘but who are vitally concerned about 
a sound agricultural program in the best 
interests of their friends and neighbors 
engaged in agriculture and also of the 
national economy. 

Every day which goes by without a 
real effort on the part of this Congress 
to meet the challenge before it will jeop- 
ardize, in my opinion, the continued 
existence of any kind of an agricultural 
program which will meet with the ap- 
proval of the American people. 

Going back to the cartoon, I hope and 
I, believe that those who are responsible 
for the development of a program which 
can be submitted very soon to the House 
will recognize not only the growing con- 
cern of a great many fine people engaged 
in agricultural pursuits but the equally 
growing concern of the consumer and 
taxpayer, not directly engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, but who are most anx- 
ious that we should discharge our full 
obligation in this fleld. 


Commendation of Appointments to the 
New Government Reorganization Com- 
mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrconb an edito- 
rial entitled “Excellent Appointments,” 
which appeared in the Tampa Morning 
Tribune of July 28, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXCELLENT APPOINTMENTS 


Congress has created a new Government’ 


Reorganization Commission, to work along 
the lines of the Hoover Commission of 
1947-49. That Commission did such a fine 
job, although only a few of its recommen- 
dations have been put into effect, that Con- 
gress no doubt felt there is opportunity for 
more good results from another body of the 
same character. 

Who should head the new Commission? 
There was but one answer and the Presi- 
dent gave that answer in appointing Her- 
bert Hoover to be chairman. Mr. Hoover 
was the top brain and motive power of the 
former Commission. To serve with Hoover 
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as a representative of the public on the Com- 
mission, the President has chosen James A. 
Farley, one of the ablest of Americans. Head- 
ing the other members of the Commission, 
Hoover and Farley should make a great team, 
in which the public benefit will outweigh 
any partisan or political considerations, 

As representatives of the executive branch 
of the Government, President Eisenhower 
has appointed Attorney General Brownell 
and Arthur S. Fleming, Director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, both capable men. 

Under the law creating the Commission, 
8 other members are to be named, 4 each 
by Vice President Nixon and Speaker Mar- 
TIN, Two of these will be from the Senate, 
2 from the House, 4 from private life. 

The new Commission is given greater au- 
thority than was vested in the former Hoover 
Comnussion. Its task is stated to be to rec- 
ommend measures to streamline the machin- 
ery of Federal Government, to the end of 
eliminating waste and increasing eficiency. 
That's a big and important Job—and one 
sorely needed. 


Federal Admissions Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr, DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
request to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp I wish to call the 
attention of my colleagues to a letter 
addressed to me by Thomas C. Donnelly, 
president of New Mexico Highlands Uni- 
versity at Las Vegas, N. Mex. In my 
opinion president Donnelly has made a 
suggestion that is worthy of the careful 
consideration of every Member of this 
House. I have already called it to the 
attention of the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

The admission tax levied on these 
Smaller educational institutions has 
worked a great hardship upon them and 
Many may be forced to abandon their 
athletic programs unless proper relief 
is provided by the Congress. 

Excise taxes collected from these 
smaller schools as well as those from the 
motion-picture theaters throughout the 
Nation are hurting our economy rather 
than helping and it is my sincere hope 
that the Congress will take proper action 
to correct this injustice. President Don- 
nelly's letter is as follows: 

Las Vecas, N. Mex, 


Hon. J. J. DEMPSEY, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: In considering the new tax bill, 
I would like to urge that, if the Federal 
admissions tax on college gate receipts is 
retained, all institutions of higher learning 
whose gross gate ‘receipts for the preceding 
year were less than $20,000 be exempted from 
payment of the tax. 

The maintaining of an athletic program 
In small colleges such as Highlands is very 
difficult. Small towns, such as Las Vegas, 
simply don't have a sufficient number of 
people to enable the college to pay for the 
cost of the sport even though it is conducted 
on an amateur basis, which policy we follow. 
Eliminating the tax on the gross receipts 
may make the difference between our con- 
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tinuing intercollegiate sports or abolishing 
them in the immediate future. 
With kind personal regards, I am, 
Sincerely, 
THOMAS C. DONNELLY, 
President, New Mexico Highlands 
University. 


They Cut Rates—A Wonderful 
Example 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ar- 
title entitled “They Cut Rates—A Won- 
derful Example.” The article, which 
deals with power rates in the West, was 
written by Roscoe Fleming, and ap- 
peared in the Denver Post of December 
9, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THEY Cur Ratrs—A WONDERFUL EXAMPLE 
(By Roscoe Fleming) 

In honor of tomorrow's visit of the public 
power people, let me tell them, and you, 
about a business-managed, taxpaying elec- 
tric ight and power company with a splen- 
did record, a wonderful example of American 
free enterprise. 

This utility recently announced a reduc- 
tion in rates amounting to a million dollars 
yearly, following a similar reduction 16 
months ago. Many other utilities are telling 
customers they can expect a rate raise, and 
none other that I know about is even talking 
about a reduction, 

This utility was organized in 1902 with an 
original capital of $590,000. Today its prop- 
erty is worth more than $200 millions, of 
which its stockholders own nearly $60 mil- 
lions free and clear of debt. 

This taxpaying, business-managed utility 
takes in about $26 millions annually. It 
Pays nearly $4,000,000 a year in State, city, 
and local taxes and contributions, or about 
14 percent of its gross revenues. 

The customers of this utility use an aver- 
age of nearly 6,500 kilowatt-hours a year 
each, as against a national average of about 
2,000. And whereas the average national 
rate has gone down from about 7 cents in 
1920 to about 3 cents now, the rates charged 
by this utility have gone down from about 
3.5 cents in 1920 to about 1 cent now. 

It delivered nearly 1.2 billion kilowatt- 
hours in 1952, and its powerplants have a 
total capacity of 600,000 kilowatts, or 900,000 
horsepower. * 

Forty-five months ago it bought out its 
Principal competitor, eliminated duplication, 
and extended its own lower rates and better 
service to nearly 60,000 new customers, Its 
owners have already made back much of the 
money they spent to make the purchase, 

Its electric rates are the lowest in the 
United States for a large city. They aver- 
aged a little more than a cent per kilowatt- 
hour In 1952, and with the new cut will aver- 
age almost exactly a cent. 

Rates for residential consumers, who al- 
Ways pay higher rates than commercial and 
industrial users, start at 3 cents a kilowatt- 
hour and dip steeply downward, so that 
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those who use as much as 480 kilowatt-hours 
a month, get their current for $5. Wher- 
ever you live, look at your electric bill for a 
comparison—and a shock. 

Electricity is so cheap in that city that 
people use lots of it for house heating and 
other purposes that the customers of most 
electric companies can't even think about 
because it would cost too much. 

Its owners and customers are the same, for 
this utility Is Seattle's City Light, owned by 
all the 475,000 people of Seattle, Mr. E. R. 
Hoffman, superintendent. Because its cus- 
tomers also own it, it is considered by some 
people in high places as “creeping socialism.” 
Personally, it seems to me just as American, 
as much free enterprise, as if it were owned 
by several thousand stockholders, most of 
them far from Seattle, who in effect charged 
the Seattle people a fee, and a high one, for 
serving them. 4 

Seattle City Light does have one advantage 
over a similar private utility: It pays no 
United States corporate income tax on its 
net earnings; they are instead plowed back 
into better service and lower rates. They 
are not profits; they are savings. 

The argument to extend corporate Income 
taxes to the savings of this and all similar 
enterprises, is simply one to tax people for 
getting together in the good old American 
way to help each other, such as at barn 
raisings, corn huskings, threshing rings— 
and farmers’ REA associations and city and 
farm cooperatives, light plants owned by the 
public they serve, and other such enterprises. 

The right of Americans to serve themselves 
is superior to the right of other people to 
make profits off of them, though we hear 
much to the contrary these days. 


Oregon’s My Favorite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, many of 
my colleagues may have had an oppor- 
tunity to see the moving picture entitled 
“Bend of the River” in which Actor 
James Stewart took the leading role. 
The scene of the picture was laid in 
Oregon. It is an excellent presentation 
of some of the early life of the Far 
West and the beautiful scenery of the 
Oregon country. In the Northwest mag- 
azine in a recent issue, Mr. Stewart 
makes some interesting observations on 
the taking of this film under the above 
title, which I include in these remarks: 
OREGON'S My Favorrre—Sceeen Star SINGS 

His Praises oF THE FRIENDLY NORTHWEST 

COUNTRY AND ITs PEOPLE 

(By James Stewart) 

I didn't have a carving knife at the time. 
Also, Ranger Jim Rolph of the Mount Hood 
Forest Service told me that Oregonians are 
proud of their forests and won't stand for 
mutilation of their towering trees. So I 
didn’t get to carve the big heart and the 
message J. S. Loves O.“ on any of the living 
timber. Perhaps I'm a little late, but please 
permit me to carve it now, via a few sticks 
of type in your new Northwest magazine. 

J. S. loves O.—James Stewart loves Oregon. 

We first developed quite a crush on each 
other while we were filming Bend of the 
River in your neighborhood for Universal- 
International studios. The flirtation waxed 
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serious when we paddled up the Columbia 
in that stern-wheeler which Leonard Shaver, 
Jr., graciously allowed us to use. My wife, 
Gloria, got downright jealous about the 
whole affair after we'd completed the picture 
and got home. I kept talking about her, and 
right in front of my missus, too: So I de- 
cided they should meet. Glorla came along 
with mre when we went back to Portland 
tor the world prémiere of Bend of the River. 
That “other woman” turned out be such a 
charming hostess that Gloria could object no 
longer. 

In my business, a man’s best friend is his 
luggage. To capture fitting backgrounds for 
movie dramatics, we travel all over the coun- 
try—to Denver for authentic settings for 
the Glenn Miller Story; to Louisiana for 
Thunder Bay; to the glaciers of Jasper Na- 
tional Park, Canada, for the Far Country. 
There's a warm spot in my heart for all of 
these places, but in subdividing the old 
ticker, I've got to give Oregon the largest lot. 

Why? 

Well, I keep thinking about Timberline 
Lodge and the day we rode the chair lifts 
up Mount Hood, Bill North, manager of 
the lodge at that time, came along and we 
Just sat there, staring out at Oregon's beauty. 
I was breathless, and not from the rarefied 
alr at that altitude, either. Then, I keep 
remembering the time I sat around with 
Rolla Longnecker, who runs the market at 
Sandy. He kept spinning yarns about Ore- 
gon and I was a little kid at bedtime, hang- 
ing on his words, At the Multnomah Hotel, 
I was invited by Art Farmer and Virgil Me- 
Nell to a cocktail party to meet a gang of 
Portlanders. In 2 minutes it was like sit- 
ting around the living room with a gang of 
old buddies. 

Our Secretary of the Interior, Douglas Mc- 
Kay, was your—rather our—Governor at the 
time we staged the Bend of the River pre- 
miere in Mrs. J. J. Parker's Broadway Thea- 
ter. He was with us at all the functions 
you folks staged for us—leading the joking 
when the cavemen of Grants Pass fed me 
a bone of raw meat, square dancing with 
Gloria and me at that terrific country ball 
staged by Bill Oberteuffer and his Willamette 
Valley Square Dancers, participating in the 
colorful ceremonies of my initiation into 
the Rosarians. 

But I remember most his warmth and 
friendliness. And we still chuckle over the 
affair at the Masonic Temple in which Mr. 
McKay demonstrated his courage and loy- 
alty. We had been on the go for a dozen 
hours and we'd reached a point where a lot 
of the ladies in our group required nose 
powdering. A state of emergency existed 
when it was discovered the restroom had no 
lock, but the man who was Governor, who 
was destined for a top Cabinet post, arose 
to the occasion. Stoically he took his post, 
maintaining a vigorous guard in front of the 
unlockable door, performing yeoman service, 
Maybe it wasn't much, but how many gov- 
ernors of other States would have volun- 
teered? 

I met a gang of long-remembered friends, 
all right—Eddie Weinbaum, of the Retail 
Trade Bureau; Gordon Bass, our gracious 
host at the Multnomah; Jim Snell, of 
United Air Lines, who must have suffered 
many frustrating moments to keep up with 
the ever-changing transportation demands 
of a movie troupe; and, of course, Herb Lar- 
son and Phyllis Lauritz, of the Oregonian, 
who made us feel so good both in person and 
in print. 

Every State in the Union has its beauty. 
But like a pretty house, it's not complete 
without the right furnishings and the folks 
who made it livable. And that's why I 
say that if the laws in Oregon are changed 
to permit whittling on your verdant forests, 
In be there, knife in hand, to write my 
composition: “J. S. loves O.“ 
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Timber for Centuries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


or OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, timber is 
one of our greatest natural resources. 
It has come to be recognized as a crop 
which takes from 10 to 50 to 75 years to 
mature, depending upon the type of trees. 
Oregon possesses the greatest stand of 
timber of any State in the Union. It is 
one of the basic and major industries of 
our area upon which the economy of the 
Pacific Northwest depends. 

With the far-seeing programs for re- 
forestation, preservation, pest control, 
and fire prevention, this great industry 
is coming into its own. 

Merlin Blais, staff writer of the Ore- 
gonian, recently published in the Ore- 
gonian a factual] report on this great 
natural resource which I include as part 
of these remarks: 

TIMBER FOR CENTURIES—Paciric NORTHWEST 
Can Look FORWARD TO CONTINUING Woops 
INDUSTRY DESPITE TREMENDOUS FOREST HAR- 
VEST 


(By Merlin Blais) 


Timber is king. Tall evergreens dominate 
the Pacific Northwest's economy as they do 
the hills. Last year they contributed more 
than $1,800,000,000 in lumber, plywood, paper, 
and many other products in Oregon and 
Washington. Wood pushed past the 61 bil- 
lion mark for the first time in Oregon. 

The Douglas fir region, an emerald blanket 
reaching from the Pacific to the Cascades 
skyline, accounted for more than $1,600,000,- 
000 during 1952—more than three times the 
same area’s agricultural output. Around 
175,000 men and women are directly em- 
ployed in the Douglas fir industry. 

“Long live the king” can be sung with 
Yea} enthusiasm for the forest monarch, 
But how long and how well shall he live? 

ANNUAL TIMBER CUT HUGE 

Trees in vast quantities are streaming out 
to the mills from the Nation’s woodlot, as 
one forester calls it. Tin-hatted woodsmen 
are taking out more than 12 billion board 
feet of logs a year, enough for maybe 
1,300,000 houses if it all went into timber. 
The western Oregon cut last year was 8,200 
million feet. 

How long can this tremendous harvest 
continue? Is the industry rushing to its 
own starvation, as it did temporarily gen- 
erations ago in the Great Lakes States? 
Industry says “No,” but is it glossing over 
the true extent of its cutting so it can grab 
immediate profits? 

Foresters of both industry and public 
agencies have intently studied the scene, 
have devised a bewildering, sometimes con- 
flicting array of statistics, but also some 
opinions on which there is basic agreement, 
These are some of the impressions they 
impart: 

INDUSTRY MAY LAST CENTURIES 

1. Wood-using industry not only will sur- 
vive exhaustion of the old-growth timber, 
but will continue as probably the region's 
major enterprise for centuries. The real 
question is, How painful and how soon will 
be the adjustment when the virgin stands 
are gone and industry must fall back en- 
tirely on second-growth timber? 

There's no denying loggers are clearing off 
huge chunks of northwest real estate, as 
much as 350,000 acres a year. That's one- 
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fourth more land than Multnomah County, 
including Portland. Only about 8,250,000 
acres of old-growth remains uncut; that 
about equals the areas of Lane, Douglas, 
Coos, and Counties, 

This could last 45 or 50 years, if the aver- 
age annual cut does not exceed the average 
for the quarter-century up to 1951. But it 
won't at the tremendous cutting pace of 
the past few years. 

2. Shining hope of the timber industry 
is the replacement forests. More than 12 
million acres, or about 45 percent of the 
Douglas fir region’s entire forest area, is 
growing a new crop now. 

FIRE PROTECTION HELPS NATURE 


Nature is the great regenerator, vastly 
helped in recent years by man’s fire protec- 
tion. Even the large expanses stripped 25 
to 50 years ago with no seed clumps left 
behind have come back amazingly well. 

Tree farms, certified for permanent grow- 
ing, now cover 37 percent of the industrially 
owned 11,200,000 acres of forest land. Half 
thelr acreage still has merchantable tim- 
ber, and owners are cutting only 1.5 percent 
a year. 

But new stands can’t take the lead for 
several decades. One authority foresees a 
possible break-even point at about the year 
2008, after which new growth could exceed 
the harvesting. 

3. Increasing pressure from industry is 
upon the Forest Service and Bureau of Land 
Management, for those Federal agencies ad- 
minister nearly two-thirds of the remaining 
old-growth timber. Industry has charged 
that Federal holdings were contributing only 
14 percent of the timber cut. 


FEDERAL CUTTING MUCH GREATER 


Cutting on Federal lands is far heavier 
than it was, however, having passed three- 
quarters of the estimated allowable cut in 
the past year, at least. But industry says 
that allowable cuts are much too low, that 
they are based on out-of-date inventories. 

This is being remedied in startling fashion. 
A new inventory being taken by the Federal 
forest experiment station indicates the re- 
gion may have as much as 40 percent more 
timber than the last survey showed in 1933, 

There aren't so many more trees; just 
more of them are being counted as commer. 
cial, down to 11 inches in diameter com- 
pared to the previous 15. Loggers now take 
the smaller trees, so the cruisers are count- 
ing them. Actually, sawtimber volume has 
probably decreased around 10 percent in 20 
years. 

The crying need is for more roads into 
Federal timber. Everybody agrees on it. 
The two Government agencies are willing 
to increase timber sales up to sustained- 
yield estimates. 

4. Primary manufacturers are rapidly de- 
clining in numbers, and this will continue, 
The loss has been more than offset in such 
cities as Aberdeen-Hoqulam by remanu- 
facturing plants and other plants to utilize 
the leftovers. This is happening in Oregon, 
too. 
Sawmills are dwindling fast. There were 
fewer than 1,000 in the region last year— 
after a precipitous mortality of 40 percent or 
more in only 5 years. 

Generally, the industry gravitates to larg- 
er processing centers that are integrated for 
use of all kinds and grades of wood. Timber 
ownerships will be fewer and larger on the 
average, Oregon can look to western Wash- 
ington's generally big holdings as in a mirror 
of the future. 

But it may not happen so completely. De- 
pression, tax foreclosures and ignorance of 
forestry’s opportunities hastened the trend 
to bigness in Washington. In southern Ore- 
gon and the Willamette Valley, dozens of 
small operators are determined to hold on. 
A large proportion, though, are likely to sell 
to larger owners who are better able to wait 
60 to 100 years for the next crop of trees. 
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~ BETTER TECHNIQUES GIVE PROMISE 

5. More intensive utilization and forestry 
are certain. Thinning the new stands will 
become more widely profitable, as it is in 
Europe. The smaller second-growth timber 
will require less costly machinery to harvest, 
but more handling for the same volume. 

The big refuse burner is on the way out. 
To compete, timber owners and buyers must 
increasingly use every scrap of wood. Soft- 
boards and hardboards, glued-laminates, 
plastics and similar products that do not 
depend on size or quality of log will gain. 

Some pulp mills already obtain up to 90 
percent of raw material from leftovers; more 
than 150 chipping machines at lumber and 
Plywood plants are supplying them. Since 
World War II loggers have increased the 
wood they haul out per acre by one-fourth. 

Wood chemistry holds great promise. A 
top lumberman recently declared it may 
eventually dominate the Industry. 


MORE EMPLOYMENT TO RESULT 


All this means more employment for each 
1,000 board feet of logs. If diminishing of 
the old growth means less wood in future 
decades it need not bring unemployment. 
But will it mean less wood? 

6. The 26 million acres of forest lands will 
grow 13 billion board feet a year, when it's 
all producing. That’s the opinion of for- 
meres Some go as high as 5 billion above 

a 

This is more than industry is using today, 
but it will require more complete utilization 
of each tree harvested. Barring natural 
catastrophe, the Pacific Northwest can count 
on a dominant wood products industry, prob- 
ably on an even higher level of employment 
and dollar value than today, for many cen- 
turies to come, 


A Notable Career 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
announcement this week of the resigna- 
tion of Senator A. O. Stanley as chair- 
man of the International Joint Commis- 
sion’s United States Section will be a 
source of sharp regret to many thousands 
of people in the United States. Senator 
Stanley has served the American people 
in one public capacity or another for 
more than 50 years. He is a brilliant 
lawyer, a resolute and courageous 
fighter, and a gallant gentleman. In his 
capacity as chairman of the United 
States Section of the International Joint 
Commission, he has worked with unflag- 
ging zeal to understand and equitably 
solve the innumerable problems which 
arise along the international boundary 
line between the United States and Can- 
ada; and the friendly relations we enjoy 
with our good neighbor to the north are 
in no small measure due to the high 
sense of equity and jusfice in interna- 
tional relations which suffused his work, 

Senator Stanley was born in Shelby- 
ville, Ky., while Andrew Johnson served 
as President of these United States. He 
was designated as a presidential elector 
for the Democrats in 1900, when William 
Jennings Bryan and Adlai Stevenson 
were their standard bearers, 
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He was first elected to Congress in 
1903, when Teddy Roosevelt was Presi- 
dent, and “Uncle Joe’ Cannon was 
Speaker of the House. After five terms 
in the House, he became Governor of 
Kentucky, and then went on to the 
United States Senate, where he served 
until 1924. 

President Hoover appointed him to the 
International Joint Commission in 1930, 
and 3 years later he was elected chair- 
man of the United States section, which 
post he has held continuously for almost 
21 years. 

Now approaching the age of 87, Sen- 
ator Stanley has earned a respite from 
his labors, Nevertheless, he was still, 
this week, using his very great talents 
as a negotiator to work out an equitable 
method of regulating the water levels of 
Lake Ontario. and he has left, in this, 
as in all his other undertakings, a record 
of solid achievement. : 

The people of the Great Lakes States 
will miss him, and will wish him many 
years of happy retirement. 


Permanent Residence in United States for 
Escapees From Behind Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill granting perma- 
nent residence in the United States to 
Vaclav Uhlik, his wife, Marta Uhlik, their 
two children Vaclav Uhlik, Jr., and Eva 
Uhlik; Joseph Pisarik, Walter Hora, and 
Vaclav Krejcirik. 

In introducing this bill to legalize the 
entry of the seven Czechs who had the 
courage and initiative to crash through 
the Iron Curtain to freedom, I do so 
both to make it possible for them to 
become American citizens and to show 
something of the admiration and sym- 
pathy which all Americans feel for the 
freedom-loving people who still suffer 
under Communist tyranny. The suc- 
cessful escape of the members of this 
group will be an encouragement to all 
of their compatriots to carry on the fight 
3 communism wherever they may 


I am sure that the time will come— 
and I hope soon—when those still un- 
der Communist rule will find it possible 
in their own way, to throw off the yoke 
of communism, and again find freedom 
under a government of their own choos- 
ing. The dramatic circumstances under 
which those named in my bill made their 
escape proved to the whole world that 
the spirit of freedom cannot be crushed. 
We welcome them to this country and 
I know that they will make good citl- 
zens. I am particularly pleased that, 
with the assistance of those active in 
the Crusade for Freedom, they have de- 
cided to make their future home in 
Springfield. As time goes on, I am con- 
fident that they will not only become 
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good citizens but, as they have an op- 
portunity to do so, they will continue to 
give encouragement to those whom they 
left behind, 


Operation Trojan Horse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, January 26, it was my privilege to 
address the Women’s State Republican 
Club of New Jersey at Princeton, N. J. 
This club was holding a day-long sym- 
posium to discuss their Plan of Action 
for More Republican Congressmen in 
1954.“ The Women’s State Republican 
Club of New Jersey contains within its 
ranks 150 militant affiliated clubs and 
several thousand individual members. 
It is the largest single group of citizens 
in New Jersey devoted exclusively to the 
achievement of better government 
through the medium of the Republican 
Party. 

The Women's State Republican Club 
of New Jersey is headed by Mrs. O. Blake 
Willcox, of Englewood, N. J., one of my 
distinguished constituents. Mrs. Willcox 
is devoting her entire time and her great 
energy and ability to the advancement 
of the club's program. 


With the thought that part of what I 
said at the meeting in Princeton may be 
of general interest, I, under unanimous 
consent, place in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp some of my remarks on that 
occasion: 

OPERATION TROJAN HORSE 


Mrs, Willcox and friends, 100 years ago the 
Republican Party was founded and its first 
mission was to save the Union from destruc- 
tion, Today after 100 years of great service 
to the Republic, the Republican Party, now 
undergoing an a renaissance, has 
again been placed in charge of the Nation 
and it is playing a mighty role in saving the 
free world today just as it saved the Union 
nearly a century ago. 

During its first year the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has immense accomplishments 
to its credit. The bloody, senseless Korean 
war was ended. Initiative in world affairs 
has been regained. At long last we have a 
defense policy that Is within the financial 
ability of the American people to support and 
yet strong enough to strike fear in the heart 
of any aggressor. For less money and with 
fewer men we are rapidly developing terrific 
retaliatory power and tighter defenses. The 
cost of government has been cut by $14 bil- 
lion annually, taxes have been reduced, and 
200,000 Government employees have been 
lifted from the backs of the taxpayers. Hon- 
esty and efficiency in our National Govern- 
ment are now the rule, not the exception. 
The influence peddlers, 5 percenters, and the 
Missouri gang have left the Washington 
scene. The Communist conspiracy in gov- 
ernment is broken. Two thousand two hun- 
dred security-risk employees have been fired; 
714 deportation actions have been started; 
12 Communist leaders have been indicted, 
and 17 other Communist leaders convicted. 
Nineteen- hundred and fifty-three, the first 
Eisenhower year, was the most prosperous 
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in the Nation's history. Farm prices, going 
down since 1947, have leveled off. Inflation 
is at an end. Freedom and opportunity have 
been returned to the people. 

Great as these accomplishments have been, 
the prospects for 1954 are inspiring to con- 
template. The President's appeal to the 
world for the peaceful development of atomic 
power is one of our great State papers. The 
1954 state of the Union message has offered 
the American people its first balanced pro- 
gram for peace and prosperity in a genera- 
tion. No field of government has been 
ignored in this great program. Before Con- 
gress now are comprehensive detailed pro- 
grams to improve our foreign trade, the 
housing and health of our people, the Post 
Office Department, the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, and the condition of our agri- 
culture. A report on eliminating the Jumble 
of intergovernmental relations that has 
grown up in the last 20 years is now in 
preparation. The Government's activities in 
competition with private business have been 
curtailed. The executive departments are 
being streamlined and reorganized. The 
social-security program is being widened and 
extended, and a real improvement in our tax 
laws is under way. 

Only one cloud is on the horizon. I choose 
to call it Operation Trojan Horse. Operation 
Trojan Horse is a studied effort on the 
of the official Democratic Party and its lead- 
ership here in Congress to support just 
enough of the Eisenhower program to return 
them to power in Congress in 1954 and to 
enable them to recapture the Presidency in 
1956. By lulling the people into believing 
that the Democratic Party really supports 
the President in his great program, Operation 
Trojan Horse seeks to confuse and befuddle 
the minds of the voters. It is obvious to 
any experienced political observer that 
should the Democrats control the Congress 
by as much as one vote they would scuttle 
this great Republican program in 90 days. 
It is inconceivable that the American people 
can be fooled by this tricky political hoax. 

In urging the election of more Republi- 
cans to Congress in 1954, may I quote the 
words of President Eisenhower when he 
urged that we strive for “a nation whose 
every citizen has good reason for bold hope; 
where effort is rewarded and prosperity is 
shared; where freedom expands and peace 
is secure.” Only by the election of a Re- 
publican Congress and the repudiation of a 
bankrupt Democratic leadership may these 
noble objectives be gained. 


The United States Must Participate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp I include the fol- 
lowing article from the 1954 winter issue 
of the Heartland magazine written by 
the Honorable GEORGE DONDERO, chair- 
man of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee: 

THE Untren STATES Must PARTICIPATE 
(By Hon. GEORGE A. DONDERO, of Michigan) 

(Eprror's Nore.—Congressman GEORGE A. 
Donpero, Republican, of Royal Oak, Mich., 
is chairman of the House Committee on 
Public Works. He has been a member of 
this committee and its predecessor, the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, for over 4 
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decade, He has traveled widely throughout 
the United States inspecting proposed proj- 
ects. He is one of the strongest spokesmen 
in the House for private development of 
power.) 

For 21 years now—first as a member of the 
House Rivers and Harbors Committee and 
then as a member of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works—I have heard the case for the St. 
Lawrence seaway. And a very impressive 
case it is, I figure that during the past 12 
years alone I sat through 96 days of hearings, 
covering nearly 5,000 pages of testimony. If 
time devoted to a single subject makes one 
an expert, then I am the No. 1 seaway expert 
in the House. 

After the facts had been presented, there 
appeared to be only one conclusion which 
could be logically drawn: The navigation 
project is vital to this Nation from both the 
national security and economic standpoints. 

But for the first time in history the prob- 
lem confronting Congress is no longer wheth- 
er the seaway should be built, but whether 
this country should join Canada in con- 
structing it. For the Canadian Government, 
discouraged by three decades of United 
States procrastination on the seaway matter, 
decided to go ahead with the project inde- 
pendently if this country refuses to partici- 
pate. Canada is fully prepared to complete 
an all-Canadian seaway from Montreal to 
Lake Erle without us. 

I have been asked, “What difference does 
it make whether this country joins in the 
project with Canada or Canada goes it 
alone?” 

If this country does not participate in the 
building of the waterway, we can expect 
no say in the matter of tolls. It is clear 
that if 80 percent of the commerce moving 
on the seaway is American, we would pay 
80 percent of the tolls, which would pay 
for the seaway, but Canada would end up 
completely owning and controlling it. Con- 
ceivably if we had no voice in the manage- 
ment and control of the seaway, discrimi- 
natory tolls might result, with stiff levies 
on incoming Labrador ore and lower pay- 
ments required on Canadian grain and oil 
products, for instance. Although the Boun- 
dary Waters Treaty of 1909—article I—does 
say that tolls shall be equal to the citizens 
and vessels of both countries, it does not 
prevent charging of different rates for dif- 
ferent commodities, 

Nor are tolls the only consideration. An 
American voice in the operation of this vital 
Waterway would be desirable in solving de- 
fense and other problems which undoubtedly 
will arise from time to time. It is well to 
remember that while Canada’s economic 
and security interests are today close to 
those of this country, we cannot be certain 
that her interests and viewpoints will neces- 
sarily coincide with ours tomorrow. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff think there is enough 
reason to secure joint control of the water- 
way. 

The position of the railroad lobby, most 
articulate element in the seaway opposition 
ranks, was succinctly pointed up during 
recent cross-examination of Gregory S. 
Prince, general solicitor for the Association 
of American Railroads, by our commitee. 
“I do not think,” said Mr. Prince, “that 
the United States will ever be content with 
a 27-foot canal and will insist on going to 
& 35-foot canal. Canada, on the other 
hand, I think will leave it at 27 because it 
is to the interests of the Port of Montreal 
to leave it at 27 feet.. 

“As far as our interests are concerned, the 
difference is this: that a 35-foot canal will 
hurt usa lot worse than a 27-foot canal will 
hurt us. 

“That is not our primary interest, but one 
of our primary interests in keeping the 
United States out of participating in the St. 
Lawrence portion of this project.“ 
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Aside from the fact that no responsible 
seaway proponent here has ever raised a voice 
for a 35-foot project, Canadian control of 
two-thirds of the waterway in wholly Ca- 
nadlan territory gives her final say as to the 
depth of the canal, whether we build the 
other third or not. The 35-foot argument is 
not pertinent to the present case; it is a 
smokescreen thrown up by the opposition, 

Tied in with the 35-foot argument, of 
course, is the completely baseless assumption 
that a 27-foot channel would be as obsolete 
as the present 14-foot bottleneck in the St. 
Lawrence River because it will accommodate 
only 4 percent of our seagoing fleet when 
loaded. The fact is that 75 percent of the 
traffic on the seaway, ineluding Labrador ore, 
would move in lake-type vessels which can 
ply the 27-foot channel handily. The re- 
maining cargo would be transported in sea- 
going ships and enough of our general cargo 
seagoing ships are able to navigate a 27-foot 
channel with profitable payloads to carry the 
rest of the traffic. 

It is an amusing paradox that the eastern 
seaport interests advance the argument that 
only foreign ships will use the seaway, but 
we have not heard of any instance where they 
have turned back any foreign ships away 
from New York or Boston Harbor, They love 
foreign ships in those ports and to such an 
extent that over 50 percent of our foreign 
commerce is carried in foreign-flag vessels. 
They only want to prevent the Grent Lakes 
ports from being invaded by these “harmful” 
foreign vessels. 

There have been nine congressional hear- 
ings in 20 years on the St. Lawrence seaway, 
and in none of them have the railroads come 
forward with any facts and figures to show 
how and how much they would be hurt. Be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Subcom- 
mittee, Senator ALEXANDER WIA requested 
in 1947 and again this year that Mr. Prince 
produce such evidence. He has declined to 
do so. The same was true before my com- 
mittee. They have argued the constitu- 
tionality of the legislation, the engineering 
feasibility, the iron ore supply situation, our 
relations with Canada, the inadequacy of 
the 27-foot canal, the climatology of the 
Great Lakes area, but not a fact concerning 
the effect of the seaway upon the railroads, 
the one subject on which they are qualified 
to speak. In their statements outside the 
congressional committees, however, they have 
spread fear of loss of jobs, with no substan- 
tiation. It must be recalled that the rail- 
roads expressed these same fears years ago 
in connection with the Panama Canal, and 
these fears were never realized. 

No, our committee and the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee headed by Senator 
WILEY, a lifelong seaway supporter, do not 
share the fear of the railroads that they 
will be seriously injured. In fact, since 
the waterway would be open during the peak 
transportation demand in late summer and 
fall, it should actually help the railroads by 
relieving them of the need for standby roll- 
ing stock, generally idle and unprofitable 
in the winter months. 

Nor can I belleve that the ports of New 
York, Boston, and Baltimore will be injured 
in the long run by the seaway. While the 
waterway can be expected to bring a new 
era of prosperity to some 50 million people 
dwelling in the 17 Midwestern States con- 
stituting the heartland, I am convinced that 
the entire Nation, ports and railroads in- 
cluded, will benefit by this upsurge of Great 
Lakes activity. 

Just what is the status of seaway legisla- 
tion on Capitol Hill? Senator Wurr's meas- 
ure, S. 2150, has been reported out of the 
Foreign Relations Committee fayorably by 
a vote of 13 to 2 and awaits Senate action, 
The Senate Majority Policy Committee has 
placed it on the Senate agenda. My own 
bill, House Joint Resolution 104, is still in 
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committee, and I intend to make every effort 
to get it on the House floor. 

Current St. Lawrence Waterway legislation 
differs from earlier bills in these respects: 
It deals only with navigation (the power 
project has been divorced from the naviga- 
tion project), is confined to the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River, and 
is based on the pay-as-you-go principle. 

The last point should appeal to those who 
urge greater economies in government and 
to all practical businessmen. It means that 
the project will be self-liquidating over a 
50-year period.. As a matter of fact the Wiley 
and Dondero measures assume that tolls from 
anticipated traffic on this waterway will 
amortize the proposed United States invest- 
ment, 

What will the project cost, and what will 
be Uncle Sam's share of the outlay? Accord- 
ing to the most recent estimate prepared by 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association 
and based on Canadian Government and 
United States Corps of Engineers figures, it 
will cost the 2 countries $263,024,000 to bring 
27-foot nayigation to Lake Brie. Under my 
bill our portion of the works will amount 
to 34 percent of the total cost, or $88,074,000; 
while 66 percent, or $174,950,000, will be paid 
for by Canada. Assuming that the project 
is completed in 5 years and that the rate 
of interest during construction is, let us 
say, 3% percent, the total cost of the water- 
way to both countries would be $286,038,600, 
with the United States share $95,780,475 and 
Canada's $190,258,125. On this basis the an- 
nual bill would amount to $16,826,880, with 
this country’s share $5,774,938 and Canada's 
$11,051,942. 

Many people wonder why we estimate the 
total cost of the project now at $263,024,000 
(United States share: $88,074,000), when 2 
years ago it was said to cost $818,063,000 (of 
which the United States share would have 
been 6566, 794 00). The whopping difference 
in the 2 estimates is no discrepancy, as a 
glance at the table on page 35 will reveal. 
When this project was considered by the 
House Public Works Committee in 1951 it 
was a combined power and navigation proj- 
ect to be constructed jointly by Canada and 
the United States, with the cost to ench 
country allocated under the terms of a 1941 
agreement, In November 1952 Canada abro- 
gated this agreement, thus paving the way 
for an entirely different approach. 

The action of the International Joint 
Commission approving the erection of the 
power dams in the St. Lawrence River cleared 
the way for construction of the power phase 
of the project entirely separate from the 
navigation phase, Under this arrangement, 
the Hydroelectric Commission of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario and the Power Authority of 
the State of New York will foot the $508,- 
247,000 bill for power development, an item 
which can thus be deducted from the earlier 
$818,063,000 total, leaving the cost of the 
navigation phase $309,816,000. Subtracted 
also is the cost of navigation works which will 
be built entirely within Canada ($139,160,- 
000), and the cost of deepening the Detroit, 
St. Clair, and St. Mary's Rivers and Lake St. 
Clair ($89,845,000). The remainder, $80,- 
811,000, is the estimated cost to construct the 
balance of the navigation works in United 
States waters, December 1950 prices. To this 
must be added $7,263,000 to cover the in- 
crease in construction costs since December 
1950, and $7,706,475, interest at 314 percent, 
over a proposed 5-year construction period. 
This makes the total cost to the United States 
$95,780.475. The amount contemplated in 
the bills now before Congress is $105 mil- 
lion, allowing for working capital. 

Even the most conservative estimates re- 
veal that tolls on potential traffic will more 
than pay the annual $16,826,880 cost. In 
fact, the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Associa- 
tion, anticipating that some 45,700,000 short 
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tons of cargo will move over the seaway 
annually, estimates yearly revenues at $27,- 
875,000. 

Here is the breakdown on anticipated ton- 
nages and sample tolls prepared by the asso- 
ciation: 


Anticipated 
f Available Toll 
Commodity total 
trallic ru to revenues 
United States and | Short tons 
Cyundian grain. 10,000,000 50 | $5,000,000 
„ 11,000,000 -50 3, 000, 000 
Potruhuumn 2.000, 0% 5⁰ 1,000, 000 
Trin or 200. 090,000 -50 | 10, 000, 000 
Woodpulp.__.. 1, 000, 000 1.25 1, 250, 000 
Non forrous ores 1,000, 000 -50 500, 000 
General cargo.. --| 5,700,000 1.25 7, 125, 000 
Total. 45, 700. 000 ] 27,75, 000 


Remarkable is the fact that the Canadian 
Department of Trade and Commerce, in an 
independent study, concluded that traffic on 
the canal system would approach 44,532,000 
short tons a year. 


Comparison of costs under 1951 and 1953 
legislation at December 1950 price level 
Total estimated cost, combined 

power and navigation project 
(December 1950 prices) -.-.- 

Deduct estimated cost of power 
508, 247, 000 


$818, 063, 000 
Phase (including joint costs) 


Total cost of navigation 
WHR io paca teen 

Deduct Canadian share of navi- 
gation costs (1941 agree- 
c 139, 160, 000 


309, 816, 000 


Total estimated United 
States navigation 


c 
Deduct estimated cost deepen- 
ing connecting channeis_... 89, 845,000 


Estimated cost United 
States share naviga- 
tion phase Š 


increase 


Interest 3½ per- 


cent during 
construction... 7. 706,475 


14, 969, 475 


Total estimated cost 
United States share 
December 1952 prices... 95. 780, 475 


At the request of President Eisenhower, a 
Cabinet subcommittee was established last 
April, under the chairmanship of Secretary 
of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, to investigate 
the cost and the traffic potentials of the 
Seaway. The group concluded that the proj- 
ect would be self-liquidating and economi- 
Cally feasible, that it was vital to our national 
security, and unanimously recommended 
United States participation. Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce Walter Williams presented 
the group's findings to both the Foreign Rela- 
tions and Public Works Committees. Signif- 
icant is the agreement between the Canadian 
Government and our own that the project 
is doable on an economical basis. 

These impartial and disinterested conclu- 
sions reenforce my own conviction that it is 
as sound for this country to invest 34 percent 
of the required capital to have part of the 
canal on American soil (involving 11 miles of 
canal and three locks on the south shore 
of the International Rapids section of the 
St. Lawrence River) as it is for Canada to 
want to invest 100 percent and control it all. 

Clearly, the project is safely self-liquidat- 
ing, even with toll charges considerably lower 
than the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Associa- 
tion's reasonable sample rates. No such 
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potential traffic could be visualized for either 
the Panama Canal or the Suez Canal at the 
time they were authorized and built. In 
the sense that the seaway ultimately will be 
built and operated at no cost to the taxpayer, 
it stands in a class by itself. 

As far as I am concerned, there can be no 
valid arguments against United States par- 
ticipation in this master project of the North 
American Continent. 


Ship Financing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
very fine article discussing in compli- 
mentary terms my esteemed friend and 
colleague the junior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. POTTER]. The article is writ- 
ten by Jacques Ozanne and appeared in 
the Journal of Commerce on December 
29, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Porrer Urces Eastnc Law ro Buoy Ur SHIP 
FINANCING 
(By Jacques Ozanne) 

WasHINGTON, January 8.—Further liberalt- 
zation to encourage private financing of new 
merchant-ship construction was called for 
over the holiday by Senator CuHariss E. 
POTTER. 

In an interview with the Journal of Com- 
merce, the Michigan Republican outlined his 
maritime legislative goals for the coming 
session and sald it is now obvious that it 
will be necessary to authorize the Govern- 
ment to insure up to 100 percent of their 
value, mortgages on new ships taken by pri- 
vate lending institutions, 

PRESENT LAW INEFFECTIVE 


Referring to a bill passed during the clos- 
ing days of the last session, Senator POTTER 
said that it now seems that the 90-percent 
insurance provision contained in this legis- 
lation was not going to serve the purpose se 
which it was intended. 

The ship mortgage insurance bill, the bein 
ator said, will also have to be clarified in 
other respects. He said that the provision 
which limits interest to no more than the 
current market rate might prove difficult 
to interpret and should be eliminated. 

Other highlights of legislation which Sen- 
ator Potrer hopes to see enacted as chair- 
man of a Merchant Marine subcommittee 
of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee are: 


HIGHLIGHTS OF PROGRAM 


1. An attempt to have the Defense De- 
partment shoulder in its budget the cost 
of national defense features which it pre- 
scribes for merchant ships. The Senator 
sald that this would have the desirable effect 
of dispelling any question as to whether 
these national defense costs are an added 
subsidy and that it also might make the 
Defense Department consider these features 
more realistically, 

2. An attempt to have written into law 
the percentage of new-ship-construction 
costs to be covered by Government subsidies 
in order to end the uncertainties which have 
been created by the differing views of the 
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Federal Maritime Board and the Comptroller 
General. 

3. Permanent legislation to incorporate 
Into aid laws the provisions of the so-called 
50-50 shipping clause of the Mutual De- 
fense Act. This would have the effect of 
automatically guaranteeing to. American 
vessels 50 percent of all cargo shipped abroad 
under Government grants, 

WOULD LIMIT MSTS 

4. “Clipping the wings” of the Military Sea 
Transportation Service to make sure that 
this Defense Department agency is not pro- 
viding transportation in competition with 
private steamship lines, 

5. A resolution instructing the State De- 
partment to negotiate an agreement with 
Canada which would prevent foreign-flag 
vessels in the Great Lakes engaging in trade 
between Canada and the United States. 
Senator Porrer said that such an agreement 
would become extremely important in the 
event that the St. Lawrence seaway is bullt 
and foreign vessels enter the Great Lakes in 
larger number, 

The Michigan Senator said that his sub- 
committee will probably resume hearings 
around the middle of this month and that 
its first witnesses will probably be represent- 
atives of the Department of Commerce who 
have been asked to present data showing 
what the commercial requirements for 
merchant shipping will be. 

WOULD BAR TALK OF COST 

Pointing out that the Defense Department 
has already given his subcommittee its ideas 
of what the country needs in the way of new 
merchant ships for reasons of military secu- 
rity, Senator Porrer said that he wants the 
Commerce Department to do the same thing 
in the light of commercial requirements and 
to do so without thoughts of the cost. 

Senator Porter said he thought the De- 
partment through Maritime Administrator 
Louis S. Rothschild will come up with a long- 
range construction program. The Depart- 
ment, he said, should present its needs and 
“let somebody else worry about money prob- 
lems.” 

“We have got to get a building program 
under way, one way or the other,” Senator 
Porrer said, adding that it cannot be done 
without spending money. 

Admitting that this will be a difficult year 
in which to interest Congress in spending 
money for ships, the Senator commented 
that “it is never a good time to spend money” 
and that there is no point in delaying action 
on shipping legislation until a more oppore 
tune time, 


Time for GOP Switch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Time for GOP Switch,” which 
was published in the Los Angeles Daily 
News of January 23, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tran ror GOP Swirce 

At this season, while the year is still young, 
we are glad to give impetus and encourag- 
ment to liberal Republicans to join the trend 
toward the Democrats because we know they 
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will feel more at home there and they should 
have been there all the time. 

‘There is one Republican, who calls himself 
an Independent, which he surely seems to be, 
to whom we should like to extend a special 
invitation to make the switch, before he 
risks being trampled in the rush. We refer 
to Senator WAYNE MOERSE, of Oregon. 

The Senator has just been denied rein- 
statement by the Republican leadership to 
his former positions on the Armed Services 
and Labor Committees. Whether this was 
by way of discipline or warning we do not 
know. We do know that if Senator Morse 
would go all the way and become a Demo- 
crat he would be welcome and there would 
need to be no question of his sincerity be- 
cause his record proves he has always been 
a Democrat except in name. Also we think 
it may not be too long before he would be 
on appropriate committees because the Dem- 
ocrats soon will be the majority party again. 


Spud's-Eye View 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, January 24, 1954, there ap- 
peared in the St. Paul Pioneer Press an 
article by Alfred D. Stedman, who is a 
distinguished writer on agricultural sub- 
jects, and one who knows the whole na- 
tional picture on agricultural legislation. 
He came to Washington to help with the 
food program when former President 
Herbert Hoover was working very ac- 
tively with it. Many of us came to know 
him and admire him, and have had no 
occasion to change our ideas about him. 

The article is entitled “Spud’s-Eye 
View.” Because of the current agitation 
for changes in price supports, the re- 
minder he gives us of what happened to 
potatoes is of great interest. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the article may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Spun's-Ere View 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 


The farm bloc’s bronx cheer for Secretary 
Benson's price plan wasn't being echoed by 
Mr. Spud when we found him for an inter- 
view. Even finding him wasn't easy. The 
old potato had simply slumped out of sight. 
We discovered him in a cellar below decks 
of supporting floors for Government wheat, 
butter, and other stuff. Tears welled in his 
eyes. His expletives were unprintable. At 
first, he seemed dead set against being 
quoted. 

But in the end, did he spill a mouthful. 
Most amazing were his good words for Ezra 
Benton. As he talked, Mr. Spud limped to 
& corner and from under a pile of red ink 
cartons dug some papers. “Here,” he said, 
"is the record of what Uncle Sam's pricefix- 
ing did to me. It ought to show even a 
Congressman that, when Benson says to look 
out for too high price pegs, he’s got some- 
thing there.“ 

Not that Mr. Spud blames anybody, farm 
costs being in the clouds as they are, for 
keeping price pegs just as high as is safe. 

“But I know from experience (ouch!) the 
risks of going beyond that,” sald Spud. “A 
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lot of people have just lost their sacks rais- 
ing me. FOB meant ‘free on board’ all right. 
I wouldn't have been hurt so much (ouch!) 
if I hadn't had so far to fall.“ Here's Spud's 
story from the record: 

“Ezra Benson isn't the first Secretary of 
Agriculture to warn farmers that what goes 
up must come down. 

“Way back in 1946, that lanky, long- 
headed Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON who 
then was Secretary, began telling Congress 
how Uncle Sam's rigid price props were 
wrecking me. Here's his letter of November 
26 that year,“ said Mr. Spud, drawing from 
the files. And here's another in May the 
next year. And one more of February 26, 
1948. 

In these, he told Congress how the same 
price pegs that it wants to keep now for 
wheat and butter and corn (90 percent of 
parity) were pricing me out of the market 
and swamping me with surpluses. He told 
how Uncle Sam couldn't sell, feed, barter, 
convert to alcohol, or give away all the sur- 
plus. He begged Congress for a shift to 
flexible price supports. 

“And Charlie Brannan, the next Secre- 
tary, did it all over again in statements and 
warnings I have here, only he wanted pay- 
ments to replace rigid price pegs. And Con- 
gress wouldn't listen to Clint or Charlie 
then any more than it seems ready to listen 
to Ezra now. 

“But I learned my lesson the hard way,” 
Spud gloomed on. My price pegs stayed up. 
So did my surpluses. Uncle Sam poured 
out money buying to support me. He lost 
$200 million on my 1948 crop alone, People 
said he had potatoes running out his ears, 
Taxes and prices amid all this plenty an- 
gered housewives. They made nasty cracks 
that I, the poor man’s food, had gone high- 
hat. The Government set fire to some price- 
pegged spuds. Boy, was I burned up. 

“That was just a starter of trouble. Tax- 
payers, consumers, even Congress rebelled. 
Uncle Sam flexed prices down one-third in 
1949 and 1950, but even that went out. With 
no price pegs at all, farmers cut the spud 
crop. So we swung from surplus to scarcity 
and prices skyrocketed. 

“As Ezra says, too high prices can be bad 
medicine—and don't I know it. The dizzy 
prices of 1952 spurred the big crop of 1953. 
The price slump from that busted me down 
here in the cellar, where you found me 
today.” 

What, we asked, is the moral? “Well,” 
said Mr. Spud, “I see Ezra thinks Charlie's 
idea of payments isn't so bad for wool and 
sugar; maybe it would work on me. And 
those moderate supports that were flexed 
down a third In 1949 and 1950 were pretty 
good. May Ezra win Congress away from 
rigid high supports for other crops before 
they go tosmash, But,” concluded Mr. Spud 
with slyly winking eyes, “that seems a whole 
lot of foresight to expect of a Congressman 
in an election year.“ 


Vatican Newspaper Raps Movie 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, the motion-picture industry 
is asking for trouble again. Stiff com- 
petition by television is warping their 
better judgment. A few Peck's bad 
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boys” among them think their sagging 
gates can be restored by going lewd. 

In this connection I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a United Press story from 
Vatican City, appearing in the Rocky 
Mountain News of January 21. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VATICAN NEWSPAPER RAPS Movie INDUSTRY 


Vatican Crry, January 20.—The official 
Vatican newspaper, l'Osservatore Romano, 
accused the movie industry of exalting vice” 
and called for State intervention to clean 
up the films. - 

It did not refer by name to actress Jane 
Russell or Italy's Gina Lollobrigida, who pro- 
tested recently overly sexy roles, but the 
Osservatore said: 

“Only recently we have had the open op- 
position of two actresses, who hurt in their 
human dignity, revolted against the moral 
prostitution to which the merchants of this 
new slavedom forced them, although with 
good pay.” 


Mental Health and the Individual 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, it is tradi- 
tional, historic, and clearly a responsi- 
bility for the Congress to consider those 
matters which are of immediate and 
serious concern to the people of this Na- 
tion. Therefore, I deem it fitting and 
proper, as well as timely, to direct atten- 
tion to a vital and highly commendable 
effort in my home district toward the 
solution of a problem of impressive 
significance, 

I refer, first of all, to the matter of 
health—more particularly to mental 
health. For years an unfortunate veil 
of misunderstanding and ignorance has 
shrouded, distorted, and confused the 
public conception of this subject. It has 
handicapped and delayed the valiant ef- 
forts of heroic men and women to im- 
part clear understanding and authentic 
information as essential parts of their 
attack on what has become one of the 
country’s mrost serious health problems. 

I refer, secondly, to an outstanding 
and effective effort toward public educa- 
tion in mental health by the Institute of 
Living, a private, nonprofit mental hos- 
pital in Hartford, Conn., that is dedicated 
to the care, treatment, and study of 
mental iliness and the mentally ill. 


The institute is in every respect a hos- 
pital whose staff and facilities are de- 
voted not only to current care of the 
mentally ill but also to intensive and 
successful scientific research and to the 
training in psychiatry of exceptionally 
qualified men and women. It was 
founded in 1822 at the request of and 
with the wholehearted assistance of the 
Connecticut Medical Society. It was the 
third mental hospital to be established 
in the United States, and for 132 years 
it has maintained and well deserves a 
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Position of eminent leadership in that 
branch of medical science that concerns 
itself with illness of the mind. 

From the day it first opened its doors 
until this moment the Institute of Living 
has been a nonprofit organization, Not 
one penny of its revenue from patients 
or benefactors goes into the pockets of 
the business, professional, and civic 
leaders who serve as its directors. Every 
Penny of reyenue from any source is 
applied to the performance of its duty 
as a hospital for the mentally ill. 

The institute has compiled a splendid 
record of achievement and contributions 
to its profession, to its patients, and to 
the families of patients. Like most 
mental hospitals, especially those in the 
category of pioneers, the Institute of 
Living has suffered throughout the years 
from a public misunderstanding and 
misconception of its work and its place 

the community, due in very large 
Measure to a lack of awareness, even by 
its home community, of the true nature 
of its 132-year struggle for better mental 
health for those who seek its aid. Frank 
recognition of this fact was responsible 
for the institute's decision to promote 
and develop a better and improved pub- 
lic knowledge of mental health, 

The president of the institute is Mr: 
Staunton Williams, a lawyer and indus- 
trialist of Hartford. The psychiatrist 
in chief is Dr. Francis J. Braceland, a 
Man internationally recognized as one 
of the great authorities on mental dis- 
eases and the administration of mental 
hospitals. 

There is no need to recite the record 
of Dr. Braceland in his profession. Suf- 
fice it to say that the United States Navy, 
back in the days of World War II when 
it sought the best qualified person to 
head its vital Division of Neuropsychia- 
try, unhesitatingly selected Dr. Brace- 
land. When the justly famous Mayo 
Clinic in Rochester, Minn., sought the 
best qualified person to head its neuro- 
Psychiatric section, Dr. Braceland was 
its choice. 

From personal knowledge, I know of 
his great work. While I was at Nurem- 
berg prosecuting for this Nation and her 
allies the archcriminals of World War II. 
it was Dr. Francis Braceland who was as- 
Signed to Nuremberg for the psychiatric 
examinations of the defendants. 

It was the initiative and alert leader- 
Ship of Mr. Staunton Williams and Dr. 
Braceland that produced the commenda- 
ble effort that inspires my request for 
the attention Iam now receiving. Mind- 
ful of the alarming growth of mental ill- 
hess, aware that between 600,000 and 
700,000 persons at this moment are pa- 
tients in mental hospitals and that their 
number will be increased by another 
100,000 within a year, and convinced that 
an awakened American consciousness 
Can play a vital role in the ultimate con- 
trol and victory over this menace to na- 
tional and local health, these two men, 
With the blessing of their board of direc- 
tors, inaugurated in Hartford a series of 
Public lectures on mental health. 

These lectures are designed primarily 
and exclusively, I understand, by the In- 
stitute of Living as a public service to its 
Community. The lectures are concerned 
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with the aspects of mental health that 
people daily encounter in ordinary life. 
They were prepared specifically for lay 
audiences in language of the laymen. 
The lecturers are men whose word is 
authority—Dr. Braceland and 2 of his 
associates on the staff of the institute, 
Dr. John Donnelly and Dr. John I. Nurn- 
berger, and 1 guest speaker, the well- 
known and widely read Dr. Howard C. 
Rusk, associate editor of the New York 
Times. 

True, this is only 1 series in 1 com- 
munity, but to me it has a deep signifi- 
cance because it brings to the people of 
that fortunate community an oppor- 
tunity to acquire knowledge and an un- 
derstanding of mental health that will 
replace ignorance with information and 
substitute peace of mind and confidence 
where only fear and temerity prevailed 
before. 


So great was the public acceptance of 
this gesture of community service, so 
eager was the publie for this knowledge, 
that at Dr. Braceland’s opening lecture 
extra accommodations had to be ar- 
ranged for the overflow audience. My 
congressional duties made it impossible 
for me to be there, but I am well ac- 
quainted with Dr. Braceland’s lecture, 
for the distinguished Hartford Courant, 
also as a gesture of admirable public 
service, devoted several columns to 
printing that lecture in full and intends 
to accord the same generous treatment 
to the forthcoming lectures. That, I 
am quite sure, is ample proof of the suc- 
cess and value of the lectures and the 
public’s evaluation of their importance 
and timeliness. 


So that Dr. Braceland's lecture in par- 
ticular shall be preserved in fitting and 
permanent form, so that we in the Con- 
gress can add a measure of encourage- 
ment to a truly worthwhile effort, and 
so that a greater segment of the Nation’s 
population may benefit, I insert Dr. 
Braceland's lecture in the West Middle 
School, Hartford, Conn., on January 19, 
1954, in full in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

My task is to introduce you to the overall 
picture of mental health and disease. My 
colleagues, who are to follow me, will go into 
details in the succeeding lectures. 

If we were to define mental health in 
general terms as the full and harmonious 
functioning of the whole personality of an 
individual toward a satisfactory goal, the 
definition would not stand the scrutiny of 
the philosophers but it would meet cur pur- 
poses tonight, Before we can discover the 
principles for the maintenance of mental 
health, which implies the absence of mental 
disorder, however, we must understand as 
clearly as we can the status of these dis- 
orders. This is the approach to the consid- 
eration of mental health that we shall use 
in this presentation, involved as the plan 
may seem to be, for any other approach 
would lead us to interminable discussion. 
Moreover, by this approach we intend to 
convey the idea that we regard the abnormal 
or the mental iliness not as a separate entity 
but as an aberration from and exaggeration 
of the normal. 

The psychiatrist who is called upon to 
discuss mental disease before a legislative 
group or a public gathering is sometimes in 
a quan If he approaches the problem 
by discussing its widespread incidence as a 
prelude to a plea for understanding, he is 
in danger of appearing as a prophet of doom 
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and of overwhelming his audience with fig- 
ures, thereby calling forth the reaction that 
the problem is so large that there is no use 
trying to do anything about it. On the other 
hand, should he be zealous in avoiding this 
pitfall, he risks the danger of minimizing 
and oversimplifying the problem to the point 
where his hearers might conclude that there 
is no need to do anything as the situation 
is well in hand. 

Tonight, I shall try to avoid both of these 
extremes and speak to you as a neighbor and 
a fellow citizen, one who has been entrusted 
with the care of one of your hospitals and its 
precious burden of human lives. Inciden- 
tally, this hospital is the first and oldest of 
any type in the State of Connecticut. For 
132 years it has been witness to the chang- 
ing manifestations of the illnesses which we 
are about to consider. I shail try to tell you 
how the problem of mental health and men- 
tal disease is of importance to each one 
of us, as human beings, as citizens, and as 
taxpayers, and in so doing I shall try to cor- 
rect some of the false ideas which are abroad 
regarding mental illness and shall try to dis- 
pel some of the aura of fear which surrounds 
it. It is fear, dread, consequent hostility and 
lack of understanding which have held back 
the advancement of our Knowledge of this 
important subject. We are justified in 
spending this time on mental disease, for just 
as our culture and economy have changed, so 
too has the practice of medicine and the 
occurrence of disease. 

It is by now a commonplace to say that 
mental disease is an illness, even as heart 
disease is an illness, and, like the latter, it 
has many causative factors and no one is 
immune to it. It is not due to demons or to 
wraiths or visitations of spirits. It is akin 
to all other diseases and it has its predispos- 
ing and exciting causes, many of which are 
well understood and can be predicted. It 
should appeal to all of us as human beings 
because of the suffering which it engenders 
in families as well as in patients and it 
should call forth understanding and com- 
passion for we are our brothers’ keepers, 
cynical philosophers to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

The false belief abroad that mental dis- 
ease is alien to and entirely unlike the world 
in which we live and that it is peopled witi 
strange and awesome things, totally unlike 
those encountered in our dally life, is un- 
true, The differences between the people 
who are mentally sick and those with whom 
we live and work are differences in degree and 
not in kind. Each one of us knows and en- 
counters in his daily life people who exhibit 
the same symptoms as do mentally ill pa- 
tients but they are in a lesser degree and 
the individual has been able to continue at 
home or at work because of various supports 
or strengths which have been built up and 
which enable him to function outside of a 
hospital. Any illness which is so widespread 
should scarcely call forth fear or dread but 
rather it should engender a desire to assist 
in discovering the basic laws of good mental 
hygiene. 

As citizens, this subject merits our atten- 
tion, for the problem of mental disease at 
present is the Nation's No. 1, most extensive 
and most expensive, health problem. A few 
statistics at this point are necessary. Be- 
tween six and seven hundred thousand pa- 
tients are in State and Federal mental hos- 
pitals tonight. Before this year is out this 
number will be augmented by an additional 
hundred thousand admissions, over half of 
which will have the symptoms of one illness, 
schizophrenia. Many of this latter group 
will be adolescents and young adults; most 
will be individuals who are bright and show 
promise and will be the beloved of families 
who have high hopes for them. 

As taxpayers, we are interested because in 
1951 the direct expense of this illness for the 
Nation was $114 billion, to say nothing of the 
funds and man-hours lost by reason of it. 
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One and a half billion dollars equals one- 
third of the Nation’s entire bill for medical 
care and equals nearly one-half the cost of 
operating our public schools. The operat- 
ing budget of our neighboring State. New 
York, was $498 million in 1952. Thirty- 
five and a half percent of the budget for 
State purposes (i. e., excluding interest on 
debts, etc.) went for the care of patients in 
its State hospitals, while in Massachusetts 
the mental health department used 27 per- 
cent of its general funds in the same year 
ior the same purpose. If, in addition to all 
of this, we realize that the disordered emo- 
tional states of employees are responsible for 
a greater loss in time and in man-hours than 
accidents and contagion and that we have 
rot yet mentioned alcoholism, drug addic- 
tion, nervous symptoms masquerading as 
physica] illnesses, and so forth, we begin to 
get an idea of the scope of the problem. 

Before going too much further, we should 
say a few words about the specialty of medi- 
cine which is tharged with the maintenance 
of mental health and the prevention and 
cure of mental disease. Actually, this spe- 
clalty has only emerged in the last three 
decades. Prior to this time the role of psy- 
chiatry was a limited one. Its practitioners 
remained behind the large stone walls of in- 
stitutions, which were sometimes actually 
and usually theoretically isolated from the 
community, and they were aptly named 
alienists. Interested only in the gross mental 
illnesses which they encountered, they had 
little to offer toward the understanding of 
psychological problems and thus they re- 
mained out of contact and were usually de- 
preciated by their fellow practitioners. Two 
world wars and a few economic and cultural 
upheavals changed all of that, however, and 
the specialty and its practitioners were pre- 
cipitated into a rapid and none too healthy 
prominence. 

Actually, it was the Second World War 
which more than anything else brought psy- 
chiatry into the public eye and to its pres- 
ent place in medicine. Here were thousands 
of young men either rejected or sent home 
quickly because of new manifestations of 
illness called psychoneuroses and psychoses. 
It was soon apparent that behind the jokes, 
the cartoons, and the raised eyebrows about 
the men who were charged with the care of 
these patients there was an urgent desire 
and need for help in understanding them, 
for the problems which they presented had 
many distressing aspects. Naturally, in some 
instances the pendulum swung too far and 
psychiatry and its practitioners were en- 
dowed with qualities and abilities which they 
did not have. Extravagant claims and state- 
ments were made regarding the efficacy of 
psychiatric treatment, occasionally by its 
practitioners, but more often by its enthusi- 
astic popularizers. Fortunately, much of 
this has disappeared and the specialty is 
now recognized for what it is, namely, an 
extremely important medical discipline. Its 
practitioners now take on fewer of the habili- 
ments of the men from Mars as the public 
comes into closer contact with them. Psy- 
chiatry is an important branch of medicine 
and it has its intimate relationship with 
every medical specialty, for no matter what 
the illness may be, it is a person who is ill 
and each person has various emotional re- 
actions. . 

The question might arise as to why the 
psychological aspects of illness so recently 
have come to the fore and why we did not 
hear more about them before this present 
time. Many of these conditions were cer- 
tainly present, particularly the neuroses, but 
they were unrecognized because they were 
carefully disguised in organic raiment and 
physicians sought explanations of them in 
terms of disordered physiology alone. 
Though Selective Service examinations 
brought many of these conditions into sharp 
focus and into the public eye, they really 
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only pointed up something dramatically 
which was well known to the medical pro- 
fession. The men who broke down immedi- 
ately upon entering the military service 
were often those who had made a tenuous 
adjustment in civilian life and had been able 
to get on because of the support of their 
families and the security and knowledge of 
their job. When these individuals were pre- 
cipitated into the new barracks life in the 
service, these supports were removed, their 
anxieties came to the fore, and they were 
rendered unfit for service. 

It must be admitted that the conditions 
in the world around us today are not con- 
ducive to security feelings. With wars and 
rumors of wars, threats of atomic attack 
and of hydrogen bombings, in addition to 
the complexities of daily living, there is an 
increasing lack of security as the old familiar 
order changes. These pressures give rise to 
anxieties and insecurity, and fear and anxiety 
are the precursors of emotional upset in 
those who are already predisposed. 

Halliday, in speaking of the rise of psycho- 
somatic illnesses in England in the last 80 
years, attributes it roughly to the following 
factors: 

Increasing urbanization of the population, 
which removes people from the emotional 
security inherent in closeness to the land. 

Expansion of the machine age, rapid de- 
velopments in transportation, heating and 
lighting, the latter in some instances literally 
turning night into day. 

Changes in industry. Formerly the indi- 
vidual craftsman had a pride of accomplish- 
ment as he saw the finished product as a 
work of his own hands; now he becomes a 
part of a larger plan and loses the satisfac- 
tion of the guildsman. 

Changes in the structure of English 
society. Formerly each individual had a 
place, knew it, was secure in it, and played 
his part in his alloted portion of the stage. 
\Standardization and mass production in 
entertainment, in education, and in other 
important areas. 

Aim and direction in the lives of many 
families vanished with the decline of reli- 
gious faith and this recession took away a 
meaning and a significance from life which 
had hitherto sustained it. There was an 
interesting resurgence of morale in wartime 
when people under inspiring leadership did 
get some sense of direction and purpose 
toward a clearly envisaged goal. They were 
unified and worked together and this ex- 
perience all but emptied the psychiatric out- 
patient departments of their caseloads of 
insecure and frightened people. With the 
necessary correction for cultural differences 
these statements made about England might 
also be ascribed as the causes of the in- 
crease in frank nervous and psychosomatic 
conditions in this country in the last half 
century. 

Thus it becomes apparent that the back- 
ground of various psychosomatic symptoms 
is in some manner understandable and these 
conditions are removed from the realm of 
the unknown and the frightening. Just as 
the background of the psychosomatic condi- 
tions can be seen, so also the frank neuroses 
which are everywhere manifest can be traced 
in their origin to the abnormal conditions 
and insecurities of the early years of life. 
Inasmuch as all of us have neurotic condi- 
tions in some degree, it stands to reason that 
fear of them is not justified. Much of the 
great work of the world has been done and 
is being done by people who are frankly and 
obviously psychoneurotic. It is only when 
the pressures get too heavy for people to live 
or work with some degree of efficiency and 
comfort that medical and psychiatric assist- 
ance is indicated. 

As to the psychoses or the major mental 
disorders, what is the outlook and what are 
the prospects for the future in those people 
who become ill? In other words, what is 
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the prognosis of mental disease in general? 
In 1937, at the time of the advent of the 
newer forms of treatment, a survey was made 
of the records of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
The records of this institution date back to 
1751. From 1751 to 1928 there had been 
23,146 patients admitted to the hospital be- 
cause of mental disease. Of this number 
7,755 were discharged as recovered and 6,753 
were discharged as improved. Thus it 18 
evident that even before the usage of mod- 
ern treatment over 50 percent of this par- 
ticular mental hospital's patients were well 
enough to return to the outside world. One 
cannot compare these consecutive admis- 
sions with general hospital statistics because 
the statistics of the latter are rarely main- 
tained as consecutive admissions. It is ap- 
parent, however, that these statistics do not 
bear out the fearsome tales that are broad- 
cast about mental disease and they belie 
the shibboleth that “all ye who enter here 
leave all hope behind.” 

What about present day statistics? Appel 
and his colleagues in Philadelphia collected 
data from 14 reports which indicate that in 
schizophrenia recovery and improvement oc- 
cur with Insulin therapy in the ratio of 
44+11 percent. In combined treatment (1. 
e., insulin and electro-shock) the figure is 
38 18 percent. Unfortunately, some of 
these patients will relapse, as they do in all 
other illnesses, but a large proportion of 
them will remain outside of a mental hospi- 
tal henceforth, In the affecting group, 1. e., 
the manic-depressive and Involutional states, 
under nonspecific treatment the ratio is 
58+20 percent, but with electric shocw it is 
71+10 percent. We may conclude from 
these statistics that, while there is a great 
deal more to be done and we have only lit- 
erally begun to scratch the surface of this 
vast treatment problem, nevertheless marked 
progress has already been made. Even 
serious, long-standing mental illness is 
sometimes reversible and this reversibility 
can be enhanced by properly selected treat- 
ment procedures, Frequently multiple 
forms of attack upon the problem are indi- 
cated and this is the genesis of present day 
approach to the problem. In some cases 
insulin, electric shock, psychotherapy and 
educational and occupational therapy are 
all required in order that inroads may be 
made upon the disease. 

It is usually not the neuroses that people 
stand in fear of; yet these are the conditions 
which bring the anxieties and the depressive 
moods that result in the gnawing unhap- 
piness which is so prevalent. It is the psy- 
choses that frighten the populace, though 
insanity is a meaningless term and has lost 
all usefulness. The incidence of psychoses 
is much lower than that of the neuroses. 
Even in the military service the psychoses 
furnished less than 10 percent of the psychi- 
atrist's patient apes and the percentage is 
markedly lower civil life. The unfortu- 
nate thing about it all is that there is a 
tyranny of terms, a sort of diagnosis by epi- 
thet, and once a name has been put on the 
illness the individual will sit by and worry 
about all sorts of awesome things which are 
never going to happen. 

A good example of this is the worry about 
the so-called change of life, which is passed 
on from one generation to another. Stories 
are told of people who became mentally ill 
during this so-called change. The fact is 
lost sight of that all life is a constant change. 
True enough, the change is somewhat more 
dramatic at the ages of puberty and the in- 
volutional period, but both phenomena are 
natural and normal and nature does not 
penalize normal things as such. The fact 
is lost sight of that most men and women 
pass through middle life with little or no 
emotional difficulty beyond that due to the 
vicissitudes of everyday normal living. 
There are people who show mental and emo- 
tional symptoms at this period, of course, 
Just as there are those who break down at 
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Other periods of stress. The fact remains 
that those individuals who do develop symp- 
toms do so because of a combination of out- 
Side stress and a predisposed personality 
Makeup. So certain is this that even the 
type of illness the individual is prone to can 
be predicted from a survey of his attitudes 
and mental reactions in his earlier life. 
Thus, the rigid, meticulous, circumscribed, 
dificult, supraconscientious, and ultrascru- 
Pulous person would naturally become more 
50 in middle life, for there is a loss of adapt- 
ability and elasticity as we grow older. The 
result here might be, and sometimes is, agi- 
tation and depression. The difficult, the 
Suspicious, the hostile, and the quarrelsome 
need only show an exaggeration of their 
Normal makeup at this time of stress and 
the result will be ideas of persecution and 
the conyiction that they are being militated 
against. : 

Every doctor knows of the emotional un- 
Test of some women in middle life. Fre- 
Quentiy the children have been raised and 
the husband is about his business; there is 
now no longer the great demand for the 
Woman's ministrations as there was earlier. 
There arises an unrest due to what I have 
Called a need to be needed, a need to fuss 
over someone whom she can mother. If the 
individual be one who is without outside 
interests which are gratifying, some bizarre 
Physical and emotional symptoms might eyi- 
dence themselves. None of these symptoms 
ure due to hormones or lack of them. There 
are, of course, physical conditions in which 
these substances are called for but glandular 
Changes have never been proven to be re- 
sponsible for the emotional upsets of middle 
life. Changing glandular conditions are ad- 
ditional elements in the natural stresses of 
that period of life and this fact has always 
Presented itself as a handy prop upon which 
emotional troubles might be hung. 

The lordly male has difficulties at this time 
Of life also, but usually it appears a decade 
later than in the female. His depressions of 
this period have been blamed on glandular 
changes but again we have no proof of this. 

e do have proof, however, of marked psy- 
chological pressures in this life period. They 
Occur in all of us, for they are the normal 
concomitants of living in this culture. 

Illness, business reverses, rebuffs, disap- 
Pointments in family or friends, failure of 
Promotion, loss of face in business or in 
the community—all of these problems as- 
Sume different proportions when they occur 
in men in middle life. They are more serious 
now for there is a feeling of the rapid pas- 
Sage of time, which precludes setting these 
Teversals to right as was possible in earlier 
years. 

In the mild depressions which inevitably 
accompany any serious disappointment a 
Period of morbid introspection ensues and 
this is accomplished through the dark glasses 
Of melancholy. The man wonders whether 
he will attain the goals he has set for him- 
Self in his earlier life. Worse yet, has he 
attained these goals and found them empty 
Of satisfaction? Psychiatrists encounter this 
Phenomenon in many men whom the world 
Aadjudges successful. Some of them have 
Attained their objectives but the cost has 
been too high, for in the process they have 
lost the meaningful relationships of family 
life. Sometimes men get depressed because 
there are no more worlds to conquer. Wil- 
liam James in his Death and the Value of 
Life states that the sovereign cause of melan- 
Choly is repletion. Nietzsche, contemplating 
the same type of reaction, calls it the “melan- 
Choly of all things completed.“ Occasionally 
& man in middie life becomes depressed 
after haying been promoted to the top posl- 
tion in his business or profession. Having 
Teached this height he finds himself alone 
and he fears he will fail and lose caste in 
the eyes of his family and friends. These 
reactions are not always severe; they may 
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merely be physical symptoms, anxiety or de- 
pression, which take the pleasure out of the 
promotion. 

In this group also may be placed the men 
who are thoroughly dissatisfied in their jobs, 
with their health, their homes, their accom- 
plishments. ‘The tendency arises to specu- 
late whether another job might not bring 
more satisfaction. Even worse, the man 
might wonder whether another marital part- 
ner might not be the answer to his unrest, 
someone who appreciates him more. Actu- 
ally, however, these manifestations are only 
evidences of the individual’s inner dissatis- 
faction, seeking a new outlet with the hope 
that it will solve his problems. 

Neither the men nor the women whom 
we have discussed have trouble because of 
glandular changes. The causes of their dif- 
ficulties are evident. Neither group needs 
the ministrations of psychiatrists unless 
things get out of hand. They need the help 
of the good general practitioner or the 
physician who knows them best and whom 
they trust the most. They have shaken loose 
from their moorings and have forgotten some 
of the eternal verities. They have separated 
themselves from the solidity of good family 
life, of their religious beliefs, and the ideals 
which formerly sustained them. The out- 
look for both groups is very good. They 
need direction over the rough places, and 
with time, patience, and understanding they 
will recover spontaneously. 8 

T am sorry that time will not permit us 
to discuss the older age groups. We need 
some reorientation in this sphere. This be- 
coming old by fiat at 65 results in a cal- 
endar neurosis which is affecting our popu- 
lation. One lock at the ages of the world's 
prime ministers, statesmen, diplomats, and 
jurists shows us the futility of putting men 
on the industrial and business shelf the night 
after they have ended their 64th year. The 
whole question of retirement needs a going 
over. Some men should be retired at 30, 
while others should not be retired at 90. 

It is useless, also, for the demographers 
to calculate the number of aged we will 
have in our population in 1980 and then by 
sleight of hand, change these statistics into 
potential economic problems at that time. 
One year ago we were worried because in 
1980 about 22 percent of our population 
would be over 65 and this would have marked 
changes upon our culture. Today we find 
that 1953 produced a bumper crop of babies, 
nearly 4 million of them, and our age sta- 
tistics come tumbling down roughly from 22 
percent oldsters to 10 percent in 1980, 
Among other things this indicates that: 


“There is a destiny which shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we may.” 


Though I have wandered rather far afield 
in these rambling remarks, they are all 
pointed in one direction, namely, to indicate 
that much of the supposed mystery in men- 
tal illness is due to fear and lack of under- 
standing. Mental illness is a problem, a se- 
rious one, but it is a medical problem and 
it is not demonic. A large percentage of 
the mentally ill will respond to present-day 
treatment measures if they are applied in 
time but this proverbial locking of the door 
after the horse is stolen should not be our 
only action, for vallant efforts should be 
made toward the prevention of mental ills, 
All manner of measures are taken to teach 
physical hygiene in schools and in colleges. 
Men are exhorted to have a physical check-up 
once a year; chests are X-rayed; women 
are examined for cancer. Yet, with all of 
this there is an ominous silence 
the most important thing of all, the in- 
tellect and the emotions which will guide 
the individual either to a useful productive 
life or a broken unhappy one. Much of this 
conspiracy of silence regarding things emo- 
tional ls due to lack of knowledge and the 
fear that someone might elevate his eyebrows 
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at a person who was under emotional stress 
and admitted it. 

The cost of mental hospitalization has al- 
ready been discussed. These funds are sorely 
needed and should be spent but, along with 
this spending, should go an effort in another 
direction, that of prevention. As yet, there 
is only a pittance spent in this important 
field. One report from this State in 1941 
indicated that $28,641 had been spent in a 
mental hygiene clinic for 477 children, 66 
percent of whom were saved from institu- 
tions, The cost of their hospitalization 
would have been $199,000. In other words, 
there was a saving of $170,000 for an invest- 
ment of $28,000. Dr. Robert Felix, of the 
United States Public Health Service has esti- 
mated that $5,600 is saved every time a pa- 
tient is kept from entering a State mental 
hospital by means of preventive out-patient 
care, This is in addition to the amount of 
human suffering which is likewise prevented. 
A series of clinics for the prevention of men- 
tal illness should be set up in every commu- 
nity of any size. They will pay off in pro- 
fusion in human lives and in economic 
savings. 

It is obvious that research in this field 
must be stepped up many times over the 
meager efforts of the present day. Numerous 
groups exist for the collection of funds for 
many other illnesses and this Is right and 
proper, but here again there is an ominous 
silence where mental disease is concerned for 
reasons we have already discussed. The 
dimes which you give this week, when added 
up, will produce a sizeable sum for research 
in polio and the previous cam are al- 
ready bearing fruit. By means of the re- 
search paid for in this manner inevstigators 
are today near to solving this difficult 
problem and we hope and pray that the 
scourge will soon be eliminated. This is an 
example of concerted effort and well directed 
research. Mental disease could respond to 
the same kind of attack. 


De you remember the railroad advertise- 
ments of a few years ago which told us that 
a pig could travel from the east to the west 
coast without changing trains? It had an 
illustration of a porker in a boxcar to 
illustrate the point. I would like to give you 
another illustration. In 1950 the United 
States Government appropriated $314 million 
to the National Institutes of Health for 
grants-im-aid fellowships and a little later 
the Department of Agriculture marked from 
its budget $40 million for research into and 
eradication of hoof-and-mouth disease. No 
criticism of the latter—it has to do with food 
that will nourish the Nation—but one can- 
not help but wonder just what price can be 
put upon a human being. Incidentally, one 
bomber costs about $23% million, 

What practical things can we do, as citi- 
zens, to help with this problem? The first 
thing we can do is to do all in our power to 
dispel the fears and the mystery which sup- 
posedly surround this illness; to spread by 
all means in our power the knowledge that 
mental illness is a medical problem, just as 
is pneumonia and the mumps. It can be 
cared for medically and it will frequently 
respond te treatment, if the treatment is 
enough and in time, Those Illnesses which 
at present do not respond readily should be 
made the object of serious scientific study 
and research backed by Government and pri- 
vate funds. 

2. We can strengthen the hands of our 
legislators and our mental hospital boards 
and superintendents in their efforts to meet 
the problems and treat scientifically the pa- 
tients who are now in our hospitals. Con- 
necticut can be proud of its State hospitals; 
they are good ones and they are in capable 
hands but they need your backing. 

3. We can join our local and our State 
mental hygiene societies. They do excellent 
work under difficult circumstances and they 
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richly merit your support and your assist- 
ance as members. 

4. We can give moral support to those who 
are in charge of educating our children. 
Here again we are fortunate in having this 
forward-looking group which has the whole 
problem of mental hygiene and its teaching 
under careful scrutiny at present. 

In closing, I feel I would be derelict in 
my duty if I did not pay rightful tribute 
to the members of another group who work 
quietly and effectually in a related field. 
I speak now of the parents and friends of 
the mentally retarded children. This brave 
group has refused to be downhearted, but 
instead it has set about to do something 
tangible by organizing classes, by working 
with educational authorities, by collecting 
funds, and making every effort to arrive at 
a workable solution of a difficult problem. 
I respectfully salute them and wish them 
every success. If we could excite a similar 
group action by backing the local and State 
mental-hygiene societies, we would be fortu- 
nate indeed. 

There is a town in Belgium called Gheel, 
and since the 11th century it has been dedi- 
cated to the care of the mentally ill, There 
is room in this new world for a community 
dedicated to the prevention of mental illness 
and emotional distress, and we could make 
@ great contribution to mankind if we, as 
a community, were dedicated to this pur- 
pose. We could well take a leaf from the 
energetic and dedicated book of those par- 
ents who are dally fighting the battle and 
meeting the problems of mental retardation. 


Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


: OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Albuquerque Tribune, a Scripps-Howard 
newspaper, on January 22 carried an 
editorial on statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii. The title is “Keep It Nonparti- 
san.” This is the viewpoint which too 
frequently has been forgotten in connec- 
tion with statehood discussions. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
may be printed in the appendix of the 
RECORD 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Keer Ir NONPARTISAN 


Ever since the question of statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii became matters of na- 
tional interest, we have advocated that they 
VVV 

e. 

There are two reasons for this. One is 
that their cases are almost equally deserv- 
ing—while Alaska is behind Hawaii in popu- 
lation and economic development, its vast 
resources and its extraordinary growth and 
potential make it obvious that this margin 
of difference soon will disappear. 

The other reason for simultaneous ad- 
mission simply is a matter of practical poli- 
tics—Hawail has voted Republican consist- 
ently, while Alaska has gone Democratic 
more often than not. Even the most broad- 
minded Senator might be a little dismayed 
at the prospect of two more votes for the 
opposing party, and a few might justify to 
themselves against Hawaii alone, or 
Alaska alone, for that reason. 
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Combining the two eliminates that 
possibility, makes the matter nonpartisan, 
and puts the question on the merits of the 
case. The Senate committee which is han- 
dling the bill has done that. If the Senate 
itself will follow suit, it will do the country 
and the deserving citizens of Alaska and 
Hawail a service. 


Ben Hur Lampman, Oregon’s Poet 
Laureate, Called to His Reward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, Ben Hur 
Lampman, Oregon's beloved poet lau- 
reate, passed to the great beyond Janu- 
ary 24, 1954. He was one of Oregon’s 
most outstanding citizens. For many 
years he was associated with the Port- 
land Oregonian where his poems and 
articles attracted nationwide attention. 

He was born at Barron, Wis., August 
12, 1886, and early developed a keen in- 


terest and love for outdoor life and the 


love for wild creatures who inhabit the 
great outdoors. He published many 
books and articles which have been 
widely read. One of the most widely 
reported of his editorials was one entitled 
“Where To Bury the Dog,” which por- 
trayed vividly the keen insight and love 
of the poet for wildlife. 


I include as a part of these remarks 
an article commemorating the life and 
work of Ben Hur Lampman which ap- 
peared in the Oregonian under date of 
January 25, 1954: 

DESIGNATION aS OrEGON’S Port LAUREATE 

Provup Day IN Lire OF BEN Hur LAMPMAN 


Ben Hur Lampman, who was an old and 
valued friend to thousands of Oregonians 
who had never met him, could have meas- 
ured his literary awards by the yard or the 
pound, but he preferred to treasure them 
in his memory, for Mr. Lampman was a man 
of deep sentiment. 

Probably his proudest day was February 20, 
1951, for the governor of the State he had 
adopted 39 years before, Douglas McKay, 
came from Salem to Lampman’s home with 
a commission naming the writer poet lau- 
reate of Oregon. 

“I want only the opportunity to prove true 
to the laureateship,” he told the governor 
but time was running out and he wrote no 
more. He had fulfilled his opportunity to 
prove true years before the honor came to 
him. 

The writer was 67 when death came to 
him. Of those years he spent 35 as a re- 
porter, editorial writer, and associate editor 
of the Oregonian. 

WRITER BORN IN WISCONSIN 


He was born at Barron, Wis., August 12, 
1886, and it took him 5 years to catch a fish, 
8 to write a poem. The rest of his life he 
spent in variations around these two themes, 
although he was later to admit that the first 
one “wasn't a poem—but I thought it was.” 

Mr. Lampman may have been born to a 
newspaper career. His father owned a news- 
paper in the town where he was born, and 
founded & new one when the family moved 
to Neche, N. Dak., when Ben was 4 years old. 

This was the Chronotype, and it must have 
been a dynamiter, for in later years Lamp- 
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man remembered that frequently there was 
no advertising because merchants were angry 
with his father's “hew to the line” edito- 
rial policy. 

SON’S DEATH SADDENING 


When Ben was 19 he and another young 
man founded the Michigan (N. Dak.) Arena, 
and this led to his marriage to a young high- 
school teacher, Lena Sheldon, of New York. 
She survives him. 

There were 4 children, but 1 falled to sur- 
vive infancy. The 2 daughters are Mrs. 
Carolyn Cooper, Portland, and Mrs. Hope 
Fisk, Los Alamitos, Calif: There are 4 grand- 
daughters, 

The death of his son, the brilliant Herbert 
S. Lampman, several years ago was a sadden- 
ing blight on the elder Lampman’s later 
years. 

From North Dakota the Lampman family 
moved west to Gold Hill, Oreg., in the area 
near Medford. There young Ben took over 
management of the Gold Hill News, but 8 
man at a desk in Portland decided the young 
man was wasted in the small community. 

This was the late Paul R. Kelty, news edi- 
tor of the Oregonian, and after reading 
Lampman’s work he recommended to the 
late Edgar B. Piper, then editor, that he per- 
suade Lampman to come to Portland. 

“Mr. Piper asked me to come to the Ore- 
gonian, offering me $25 a week,” Lampman 
remembered. “And $25 a week was more 
money than anyone in Gold Hill ever 
heard of.” 


FOLLOWING COMES QUICKLY 


In Portland he soon found that he and the 
Oregonian fitted each other as a key fits a 
lock, He began here as a police reporter in 
1916 and immediately his approach to the 
human suffering that he reported won him a 
following among his newspaper's readers. 
In 1922 he became an editorial writer. 

He had found his niche, He had an outlet 
daily for the wonder he felt of nature's ways. 
He had a place for his books by his type- 
writer and he began the assault on the pub- 
lic consciousness that he continued. until 
i 28 ago, when a stroke took him off the 
ob. 

MANY HONORS BESTOWED 


From his editorial office, his ancient type- 
writer produced a floodtide of editoriais, 
poems, articles and stories that were re- 
Printed across the Nation and around the 
world. He wrote books and read books and 
proceeded to collect a fine wildlife library. 

The honors piled up. His works were 
included in the O. Henry memorial prize 
story volumes; the University of Portland 
gave him an honorary doctorate of laws in 
1947 when he delivered the commencement 
address there. 

In 1951 he was recipient of the Freedoms 
Foundation certificate of merit for “out- 
standing achievement in bringing about s 
better understanding of the American way 
of life.” In 1943, the Uniyersity of Oregon 
awarded an honorary master of arts degree 
to him. 

Among his published books are “How 
Could I be Forgetting?” “The Tramp 
Printer,” Here Comes Somebody," “At the 
End of the Car Line,” “The Coming of the 
Pond Fishes,” and The Wild Swan.” 

Mr. Lampman was a master of the “punch 
line,” that delayed~action literary device 
which sets off an explosion in the reader's 
emotions as the last sentence penetrates his 
mind. One of his finest and most widely 
reprinted editorials, his “Where to Bury u 
Dog,” was an outstanding example of this 
technique. 


ASSOCIATES LOVED HIM 

The affection his readers felt for him at 
a distance was shared by the men and women 
who worked with him during his years at 
The Oregonian. Said his colleagues on the 
editorial page after he was named Oregon's 
poet laureate: 
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“No Northwest writer has a greater per- 
sonal following than Mr. Lampman. We 
Who are his co-workers share the public ap- 
Preciation of the depth and range of his 
work. He has earned the wreath of laurel.” 


No Business Like Lykes Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COURTNEY W. CAMPBELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to have the opportunity to call to 
the attention of the House the follow- 
ing narrative which appeared in the 
February 1954 issue of Fortune magazine 
entitled “No Business Like Lykes Busi- 
ness.” This story is the fabulous history 
of one of Florida’s pioneer and most dis- 
tinguished families—the Lykes. It has 
been my happy privilege to enjoy their 
friendship over a period of many years. 
Their contribution to the growth and 
Progress of Florida, particularly the 
Greater Tampa Bay area, is unparal- 
leled. The Lykes are truly a great 
American family. 

The article follows: 

No Business LiKE Lykes BUSINESS 
(By Freeman Lincoln) 

Most of the 83 members of the Lykes fam- 
fly will gather in the Florida west coast city 
of Tampa this month for an annual tribal 
Powwow. There will be comings and goings 
at Ballast Point, the sandy neck in Tampa 
Bay from which the Lykes shipped cattle to 
Cuba after the war of 1898, to which their 
Schooners returned with sacks of bright 
Spanish gold, and where comfortable Lykes 
houses now sit under venerable live oaks 
along the shore. During the present visit 
the Lykes ladies will chat, their children will 
Provide minor crises, from the pantry wing 
5 come sudden gusts of male Lykes laugh - 

. 

Probably there will be a mass dinner in a 
Private room at the Columbia Restaurant 
in Ybor City, Tampa's Spanish quarter. Mr. 
Joe Lykes, chief of the tribe, may have black- 
bean soup or clawless Florida lobster; while 
his twice-widowed older sister, Miss Tillie” 
Gillett, chooses arroz con pollo. Dolly Tur- 
man, of New Orleans, may tell one of her 
southern dialect stories to Mrs. Tom Lykes, 
of Tampa, and Mrs. Howell Lykes Colton, of 
New York. Charlie Lykes, Lee Rankin, Buddy 
Lykes, Joe Lykes, Jr., and Robert Wooten will 
troop offstage for a brief interlude, return- 
Ing subtly brightened. None of the company 
will question the absence of Mr. John W. 
Lykes, Mr. Joe's older brother, being respect- 
fully aware that J. W. is across the Gandy 
Bridge in St. Pete, soberly speculating on 
the relative rapidity of whippets. 

In many of its social aspects, this month's 
meeting of the Lykes will resemble the re- 
unions of other big. prosperous United States 
families. In certain other respects it will 
have its own indelible, immensely personal 
hallmark. 

The Lykes, In conclave, constitute not only 
& family group but a stockholders’ meeting. 
Each of the fourscore and more men, women, 
and children who are Lykes by blood or mar- 
riage has an ownership in Lykes Bros., Inc. 
(together they own all but a few of its 22,004 
shares), a company that was formed in 1900 
by the 2 oldest of 7 Lykes brothers, and in- 
corporated in 1910 by all of them. Five of 
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the brothers are now dead, but their vastly 
expanded enterprise remains family owned 
and operated. 

The major Lykes property is Lykes Bros, 
Steamship Co., Inc., of New Orleans, a con- 
cern that has cargo vessels sailing regularly 
from Gulf of Mexico ports across the trade 
routes of the world. Although few outside 
the trade realize it, Lykes Bros. Steamship, 
with a fleet of 54 freighters and a net worth 
of more than $100 million, is bigger than 
any other American-flag shipping line. 

The Lykes are in the cattle business. They 
are the biggest raisers of beef in Florida, one 
of the big cow companies in Texas, and have 
one of the finest cattle ranches in Cuba. In 
all, they own 675,000 acres of grazing land 
and lease 150,000 acres more. They admit 
to owning (cattlemen are notoriously modest 
in estimating the size of their herds) 60,000 
head of cattle. In a normal year they will 
send about 17,000 animals to market. They 
are also the largest meat packers in Florida 
and the only meat canners, Goods produced 
in 1953 at thelr modern packing plant at 
Tampa sold for about $20 million. 

The Lykes are big citrus growers. Their 
3,500 acres of Florida groves make them one 
of the large owners in the State. At full 
maturity their trees will yield more than a 
million boxes of fruit a year. They own 
more than 20 percent of Pasco Packing Co., 
of Dade City, Fla., largest processor of citrus 
in the world. 

The Lykes have also certain odds and ends. 
They own, for example, most of the Tampa 
city block where their office building stands. 
They have 15,000 acres of Florida woodland 
that once were a source of red cedar for 
pencils, but now that red cedar has been 
superseded by west-coast incense cedar in 
pencil making, this property is nonproduc- 
tive. Recently Lykes Bros. invested more 
than $1 million in four Tampa hotels, which 
it intends to modernize. 


THEY LIKE LYKES 


What these enterprises are worth, the 
Lykes family might guess, but would courte- 
ously decline to do so. The family has been 
so extraordinarily closemouthed about even 
the broad outline of its commercial affairs 
that to this date many Florida businessmen 
know the Lykes only as cattle operators, and 
are frankly incredulous when told they own 
the biggest United States shipping line as 
well. In New Orleans, where 6 or 7 Lykes 
vessels (each named for a member of the 
family) may lie at the docks on the same 
day, few know that the Lykes grow citrus. 

The Lykes’ taciturnity stems largely from 
their intensely personel feeling toward their 
business. To a Lykes, publishing the Lykes 
corporate-income account would be as vul- 
gar as publishing one’s own personal bank 
statement, and the more favorable the bal- 
ance the worse the offense against good 
taste. 

An outsider, however, may estimate that 
the present worth of the Lykes enterprises 
is at the very least $150 million. Many other 
companies are larger. But most companies 
of comparable size will have thousands of 
stockholders and considerable debt, while 
Lykes is 95 percent owned by 83 individuals 
and owes no man, 

The members of the Lykes family think 
highly of Lykes stock. The original Lykes 
Bros, shares, issued in 1910, were held by 
seven persons, but in the 43 years since, the 
shares have been distributed among a family 
that has increased tenfold and has welcomed 
many outsiders in marriage. It would have 
been small wonder if, in that time, a few 
of the Lykes had soured on the rest to the 
point of jumping the family fence and dump- 
ing Lykes stock. It would have been no sur- 
prise if one of the Lykes had decided to strike 
out on his own, using Lykes stock for capital. 
One of them (Mr. John W.) did just that, 
but he sold his stock to the family, and has 
since come back, 
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The fact is that although there has been 
nothing to prevent its sale, the Lykes Bros. 
stock has remained out of allen hands. Loy- 
alty and sentiment must have had something 
to do with this, but so surely must self- 
interest. 

Chester Ferguson, a Lykes by marriage 
and the Lykes’ general counsel, provides an- 
other clue to the worth of Lykes stock. Fer- 
guson says that a typical Lykes last will 
disposes of just two items: life insurance 
and Lykes shares. The typical Lykes is not 
impelled to hedge the bet. 

The Lykes tribe is close to unanimous not 
only in its self-dependence but in its self- 
support. Of the eight adult males who are 
Lykes by blood, only two are not intensively 
at work in the Lykes business. Of the 10 
men who married Lykes girls, 7 are working 
for Lykes. Within the family, which meticu- 
lously respects individual freedoms, the ab- 
stainers are not regarded with reproach, or 
even sorrow. On the other hand, there is 
always the unexpressed thought that one day 
they may come into the fold. It has hap- 
pened before. 

During the Tampa reunion this month 13 
Lykes men will represent their own and their 
relatives’ interest at a directors’ meeting of 
Lykes Bros., Inc. At the head of the board 
will be the youngest of the original seven 
brothers, Joseph Taliaferro Lykes, known 
and addressed by everyone as “Mr. Joe.” Mr, 
Joe Is a tall, stocky man of 65, with a short- 
age of gray hair, a round, cheerful face, ex- 
tremely bright blue eyes behind rimless 
glasses, and a gentle southern voice. Mr. 
Joe, president of Lykes Bros. and chairman 
of the steamship company, is everybody's 
respected, constitutional boss. In making 
any important decision affecting the Lykes 
business, Mr. Joe may consult with 1 or 2 
of his senlor colleagues, but his is the final 
say. 
Flanking Mr. Joe at the directors’ table is 
his only surviving brother, John Wall Lykes. 
Mr. John, 2 years senior to Mr. Joe, is in 
charge of all Florida operations, is the Lykes 
representative in Tallahassee when the leg- 
islature meets, and adviser to the president 
on any matter of importance. Mr. Joe's 
other adviser is his nephew, Solon Turman, 
son of Miss Tillie. Turman, 53, who lives in 
New Orleans, is president of Lykes Steam- 
ship, and will take over the top Lykes job 
when Mr. Joe steps down. The rest of Mr, 
Joe's fellow board members consist of a son, 
a son-in-law, 4 nephews, and 4 nephews by 
marriage. 

This board-meeting conference of relatives 
is more than a formality. Each director is 
expected to say what he thinks. (Says Mr. 
John, “An important part of Joe’s and my 
job is to encourage the young ones to talk 
up.“) Differences of opinion are threshed 
out in executive session and settled by ma- 
jority vote. Once a decision is made it be- 
comes a family decision, from which no 
Lykes would ever dissent. 

Only two of the board are not heavily cone 
cerned with the daily conduct of the Lykes 
busthess. Each of the others is an operating . 
vice president in charge of some phase of the 
family ventures. During most of the year he 
functions with a high degree of autonomy. 
At the February board meetings, however, 
the results of his year’s work are avall ile 
in cold figures for all to see and to criticizs, 
With the family looking on, and with no 
place or way to hide, he is on what many 
would consider an intolerable spot. But, 
whatever emotional stresses it imposes, the 
system works, 

Mr. Joe depreciates the Lykes business suc- 
cess. “Maybe we should be 10 times as big 
as we are. We are smothered with credit, 
and could have borrowed any time. We 
could have sold stock to the public. Some- 
how we didn't want to do either.” He is 
also emphatic in his insistence that there is 
nothing remarkable about the members of 
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the family. “We work hard, but so do a lot 
of others. We aren't particularly smart, 
We're just about as plain people as you'll 
ever meet. We're just an everyday southern 
family.” 

Mr. Joe could not be further from the 
mark, If the Lykes had been an ordinary 
Inmily, the members would long ago have 
picked up their marbles and scattered. For 
such a large group of relatives to coexist 
harmoniously on merely a social basis is an 
accomplishment. But the Lykes also man- 
age to live in mutual tolerance, friendship, 
and respect in a commercial enterprise on 
which all depend. Mr. Joe, the depreciator, 
should exercise his almost exclusive privilege 
of looking at the Lykes corporate income ac- 
count. The black figures at the bottom are 
evidence that his Lykes family is anything 
but ordinary. 

LYKES FATHER, LYKES SONS 


The founder of the present Lykes family 
was Dr. Howell Tyson Lykes, who married 
Almeria McKay, daughter of a prominent 
Tampa seafaring family, in 1874, and settled 
at Brooksyille, Fia. A graduate in medicine, 
Dr. Lykes found so little call for his services 
in his rural neighborhood, 50 miles north of 
‘Tampa, that he turned to other ways of 
making a living. He farmed, traded in land, 
logged cedar, and grew citrus, but his suc- 
cess came from raising cattle. 

Dr. Lykes ran his steadily increasing herd 
on the open range, and sold his animals in 
Tampa for 66 a head. In the 1880's he 
shipped cattle to Cuba on the 109-foot 
schooner, Dr. Lykes. In 1895 he moved his 
family to Ballast Point in Tampa. From his 
front lawn he waded cattle far out into the 
bay and hoisted them aboard ships for 


Urban Tampa, small as it then was, gave 
Impetus to Dr, Lykes“ commercial talents. 
His domestic and export business in cattle 
prospered. He built a hotel, the first three- 
story brick building in Tampa, on the site of 
his wife's birthplaee, and in her honor named 
it the Almeria. He served two terms in the 
Florida Legislature, and was dissuaded by his 
wife from running for governor. At the time 
of his death in 1906 he was a public figure 
and a man of wealth. 

‘The Lykes’ 8 children were born at Brooks- 
ville between 1875 and 1888. The first was 
Matilda McKay. Then, at regular intervals, 
came seven sons: Frederick Eugene, Howell 
Tyson Jr., James McKay, Lipscomb Goodwin, 
Thompson Mayo, John Wall, and Joseph 
Taliaferro, 

The seven Lykes brothers were born coun- 
try boys and raised as cattlemen. Mr. Joe 
recalls that at the age of six he could ride 
a horse, and that he then had his own cow. 
He milked the cow, and whatever milk he 
didn't drink he sold. As the boys grew older 
their father gave each 10 or 15 head 
of stock cattle, and each had his own brand 
and mark, Every summer the brothers 
helped brand the family herd, which was 
scattered over a hundred miles of country 
as far south as Bartow. 


Mr. Joe also recalls the great freeze of 
1895 that killed the fruit trees, wiped out 
local banks, and disrupted the local economy, 
Only a few days before the temperature 
Gropped to 16 degrees, Dr. Lykes had refused 
an offer of $3,500 for the fruit on his 70-acre 
grove, and after the freeze the Lykcs were 
out of the citrus business for a period that 
lasted half a century. “If the freeze hadn't 
driven us to Tampa,” says Mr. Joe in reflec- 
tion, “maybe we'd still be tending cattle at 
Brooksville. And maybe that would be just 
as well.“ 


THE SEVEN STUCK TOGETHER 

As the brothers reached the proper are 
they dribbled off to southern colleges. By 
the time the two youngest, John and Joe, 
left Washington and Lee, their father had 
been dead for several years and the firm of 
Lykes Bros, had becn incorporated at Tampa. 
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The family business that was subsequently 
built by Dr. Lykes’ seven sons was remarka- 
ble for more than size. The seven brothers, 
markedly dissimilar in inclination, tempera- 
ment, and even in physical appearance, 
worked in such widely scattered places as 
Florida, Cuba, Texas, Louisiana, and New 
York. Each made his own decisions and 
virtually ran his own business, but none ever 
thought of breaking up thë group. Even 
when their affairs became huge, the boys 
were able to keep almost entirely within the 
family the financial control and the man- 
agement of everything they came to have, 

The two oldest boys first went to Habana 
about 1900. The war there had killed off 
most of the cattle, and Cuba was hungry for 
beef, The Lykes met the demand with Lykes 
cattle shipped from Florida. Most of the 
7 brothers eventually put in some time in 
Cuba, but only 2 remained. Fred Lykes, the 
oldest, and Lipscomb Lykes made their homes 
in Cuba, acquiring cattle ranches, building 
the country’s largest meatpacking plant, 
and pouring handsome profits into the 
family kitty. 

Three of the rest took their stand in 
Tampa. Thompson Lykes, who cared for 
nothing so much as cattle and the open 
range, took over the 5,000-head herd left 
by his father, moved it south to better 
grazing, and built a cattle kingdom. Howell 
Lykes was the handsome, aristocratic banker 
and man of affairs, who acted as home office 
for the scattered pleces of the family busi- 
ness. John Lykes was still another sort. 
According to Mr, Joe, “John liked to wander.” 

After a few early years with the family 
in Tampa, John wandered to Oklahoma, 
where he had a fling with wholesale hard- 
ware and wildcatting for oil. Back in the 
Tampa fold by 1920, John traded in real 
estate for the account of Lykes Bros., and 
made money in both boom and bust. He 
established his own insurance business, 
Lykes Bros. Insurance Agency, Inc., which 
he still owns, and which he runs with the 
help of his son-in-law, Guy Webb. (It is 
probable that someday this business will 
become a part of Lykes Bros., Inc.) Other- 
wise, John did whatever job Lykes Bros. 
wanted done, which included attending to 
the fast-growing meatpacking business. 

In distant Texas, meanwhile, James Lykes 
was creating another principality that was 
virtually his own, but that operated for the 
common good. Jim, who lived in Galveston, 
was a true Lykes, and so naturally acquired 
cattle ranches. His main concern, however, 
was shipping. 

Jim Lykes first went to Texas in 1906 to 
buy cattle for export to his brothers in Cuba. 
This required chartering ships, and ship 
charters led naturally to a general cargo 
business linking the Gulf ports and the 
Caribbean. The shipping business that 
eventually became Lykes Bros. Steamship Co, 
grew fast, and by 1910 required the attention 
of the youngest of the brothers, Joseph T. 
Lykes. 

Joe Lykes worked in Texas until 1917, 
when the family sent him to New York to 
Open an office for soliciting steamship 
freight. As completely southern as the rest 
of his family, Joe regarded residence in the 
North as exile, made tolerable only by fre- 
quent trips home. He endured it, however, 
for 30 years. 

Joe has made a contribution to the family 
fortunes that is distinctly his own. With 
his engaging personality, over the years he 
has made fast friends for himself and Lykes 
Bros. among important businessmen in the 
Nation. A Tampa bank president, recently 
back from a convention in New York, said, 
“I didn’t meet a top banker (and I met most 
of them), who didn't ask after Joe Lykes. 
I got the feeling they consider him the most 
important citizen on the Florida west coast, 
if not in the State.” 

Actually, there was not a long span of 
years when all seven of the Lykes boys were 
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together in business. The oldest, Fred, was 
forced to retire in 1923 because of 11] health. 
Lipscomb Lykes died a year later, Three of 
the remaining brothers died in the early 
years of World War II. leaving only Joe, in 
New York, and John, in Tampa. In 1943 
Mr. Joe took over the presidency of Lykes 
Bros. and of the steamship company, but 
was stuck in New York until the war was 
over. Mr. John carried on in Florida. 

Since the war a second generation of Lykes 
men has moved in to fill the gaps, (Miss 
Tillie’s young grandson, Parke Wright III. 
is the first of the third generation to join 
the company, and Wright's infant son is the 
first of the fourth generation of Lykes.) 
This second-generation group, plus two of 
the original brothers, will be meeting in 
Tampa this month to review and appraise 
their considerable operations. 

BIGGER AND BIG 

The steamship company may not be the 
most troublesome matter up for Lykes fam- 
ily discussion, but it will be the most im- 
portant. Instead of being an adjunct of the 
cattle trade, as in the old days, shipping is 
now the biggest thing the Lykes have. It 
is not only bigger than cattle, but plain big. 

Lykes Bros, Steamship owns a modern, un- 
mortgaged fleet of 50 cargo vessels aggregating 
569,000 toms. These travel the world. In 
the gulf, Lykes is agent for the Australian 
service of United States Lines. Lykes is also 
a 50-50 partner with Grace Line in the 4-ship 
Gulf & South American Steamship Co., which 
links gulf ports with the west coast of South 
America. 

Capitalized at $3,500,000, Lykes Steamship 
now has a net worth of about $110 million. 
(Net worth of the next-largest United States 
steamship company is less than $70 million.) 
In recent years Lykes gross revenues have 
averaged about $80 million. Close-mouthed 
Lykes is not talking about profits, but there 
is evidence they have been consistently good. 
In the plush postwar years 1947-51, Lykes an- 
nual profits averaged close to $14 million 
highest among the 13 subsidized United 
States lines. 

Mr. Joe shakes his head sadly over the 
thought that much of the company’s tremen- 
dous growth has been due to two wars. The 
fact is, however, that it has also been the re- 
sult of important policy decisions made by 
Lykes management over the years. 

Early in the game, Lykes decided to con- 
centrate its operations in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and to ignore big but highly competitive 
shipping areas elsewhere. The bet was that 
the great midcontinent area feeding the 
poorly served guif ports would grow in eco- 
nomic Importance, and‘ that Lykes would 
grow too, if it supplied gulf ports with 
effcient shipping. This bet has paid off 
handsomely, for Lykes is now the dominant 
steamship company in a region where freight 
tonnages have multiplied many times. 


ALL AMERICAN 


Early in the game, too, Lykes Steamship 
made the critical decision to cooperate fully 
with a United States Government wish 9 
build a strong United States merchant 
marine. 

Before World War T, Jim Lykes’ small 
shipping company made money with char- 
tered foreign ships, and by acting as agent for 
foreign lines. During the war, by necessity, 
it operated ships built and owned by the 
United States Government. After the war it 
abandoned its foreign-flag affiliations and 
concentrated on operating United States 
Vessels over world trade routes assigned by 
the Shipping Board. 

Set up as a separate company in 1922, 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. pros as a 
Government agent and was able to buy a few 
ships of its own and to acquire other small 
shipping companies. After the of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1928, Lykes took 
the first of its two great gambles. 

The act of 1928 was designed to restore 
the United States merchant marine to pri- 
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vate ownership. It ordered the sale of Gov- 
ernment-owned ships to private companies, 

Government loans for ship con- 
struction, and to offset the lower costs of 
foreign competitors provided mail-pay sub- 
Bidies for each foreign voyage made over 
assigned trade routes. 

Some of the gulf companies that were 
Operating ships for the Government were 
Unwilling to take the gamble and declined 
to go along. Lykes went all the way, making 
the biggest ship purchase of its history in 
1933. It bought the Government-owned 
ships of the Dixie Lines and the ships of the 
Southern States Lines. In all, for a price of 
$2,500.000, Lykes added 52 vessels that were 
Carried on the Shipping Board books at 
$7,900,000. With a total of 67 vessels, Lykes 
Bros. Steamship had become big, 

“We bought our big fleet cheap,” says Mr. 
Joe, because there weren't many bidders, 
But our necks were out a mile. If the Gov- 
ernment ever decided to withdraw the mall- 
Pay subsidies, we were in hot water.” 

After the passage of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, which is still in force, Lykes 

k a second tremendous gamble. Thirty- 
six shipping companies were eligible for sub- 
Sidies, but in return they were required to 
Pledge large sums for the replacement of 
Obsolete vessels, and to accept restrictions 
On their operations and employment of earn- 

Only 9 steamship operators elected to 
take the risk. Lykes committed itself to 
spend $30 million for the replacement of 28 
Vessels. The possibility that this sum might 
be hard—or even impossible—for a private 
Company to raise was strong. 

World War II. of course, removed the $30 
Million lump from the Lykes throat. 

nty-one Lykes vessels were lost during 
war, and the insurance money for these 
helped with the 28-ship replacement pro- 
fram. In the postwar shipping boom, Lykes 
Was able to sell some of its older ships at 
good prices. After the Ship Sales Act of 
1946, Lykes bought 21 new ships from Gov- 
ernment surplus at low prices. 
S LYKES BRASS 
Many of the directors and officers of Lykes 
are directors and officers of the steam- 
ship company, but not all. Lykes Steamship 
has its own 35,000 shares of stock; almost all 
indirectly owned by members of the Lykes 
family. (The indirection is the result of a 
family holding-company arrangement.) 

Mr, Joe is the steamship chairman and 
Chief executive officer, The president is 
Solon Turman. Next to him comes James 
M. (Buddy) Lykes, Jr., of Houston, vice presi- 
Gent in charge of west gulf operations. Joe 
Lykes, Jr., somewhat younger, is a vice presi- 
Gent in the traffic division at New Orleans. 
In Mr, Joe's old spot as head of the New 
York office is his son-in-law, Richard Cotton, 
& former traffic manager for RCA. 

President Solon Turman, at 53 the oldest 
Of the second-generation Lykes, has been 
With the steamship company all his working 


ute. Starting on the New Orleans docks, ' 


he spent several years opening offices and 
agencies in Europe, and in 1930 fetched up 
New Orleans as vice president in charge 
or operations and traffic. Here he worked 
Under his Uncle Jim and executive vice 
President Reuben Tipton, one of the very 
ew outsiders to hold a top spot in a Lykes 
Organization. When Tipton and Jim Lykes 
both died in the early forties, Solon was 
Teady for the top job. 
now lives in a fine old New Or- 
leans Plantation house that his wife, who 
Dolly Hardee, inherited. At home Solon 
. & powerfully bulit man, is a pleas- 
ant host who makes frequent use of the 
courtly “sir” and “ma'am.” (Behind his 
baek his wife irreverently whispers, “He 
Sounds like Dragnet. ‘Evening, ma am 
ere investigating a homicide, ma'am.’ *) 
his office, however, Turman is the driv- 
ing leader of s group of top-grade shipping 
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PROFTTS RECAPTURED 


Lykes operating management has shown 
itself to be aggressive, flexible, and capable 
of handling big jobs: When the United 
States Government requisitioned all ships 
during World War H. Lykes, acting as agent, 
operated not only its own fleet but enough 
others to bring the total to 125. During the 
hostilities Lykes handled about 60 million 
tons of cargo. 

Lykes moved smartly and swiftly immedi- 
ately after the war to snatch its own share 
of the huge shipping boom. The Govern- 
ment was slow in reconverting and return- 
ing Lykes’ requisitioned ships, and the traf- 
fic demand on the Lykes routes was heavy. 


The company, to live up to its rule of never 


turning down a shipper, undertook an ex- 
tensive program of hiring Government ves- 
sels under bareboat charter. The peak year 
was 1947, when Lykes operated 145 vessels: 
47 of its own and 98 under charter. 

Lykes profits have been good. Of the $8,- 
875.000 the company received in operating 
subsidies in the 10-year period, 1938-47, the 
Government recaptured every cent out of the 
Lykes earnings. For the 5 years after 1947, 
Lykes earnings were such that if accounts 
had been settled on January 1, 1953, the Gov- 
ernment would have recaptured all but $4,- 
300,000 of the $26,200,000 subsidy for that 
period. Overall, the Lykes recapture. posi- 
tion is 87 percent, while that for all other 
lines is about 30 percent. 

Lykes profits in the postwar period per- 
mitted the company, in 6½ years, to add 
more than 650 million to its surplus. 

For shipping, the war and postwar periods 
were years of tremendous business, but they 
are gone. Because of dwindling war ship- 
mente to Korea, reduced United States for- 
eign-aid programs, and dollar shortages 
abroad, tonnages carried by the steamship 
companies have fallen off sharply. Foreign- 
flag vessels, many of them bought cheaply 
from the United States Government, or bulit 
with United States counterpart funds, are 
providing tough competition, Lykes peak 
revenues of $111 million in 1947 dropped to 
$78,600.000 in 1952. In 1953 they were about 
$59 million, 

SHIPS TO BUY 

Lykes realizes there is no reason to expect 
revenues to pick up in the foreseeable future. 
It also knows that as early as 1957 it must 
begin to make definite plains to replace its 
fleet, a job that at present prices would cost 
about 8280 million. The company ts, how- 
ever, better fixed than most to meet this 
problem, 

In the postwar years It has pald out only 
16 percent of earnings—about $2 million per 
year—in dividends. Into reserves for build- 
ing new ships (and for certain operating 
contingencies) it has tucked away 67 percent 
of all its postwar profits, a higher percentage 
than any other steamship company. 

At present, a subsidized shipping concern 
is required to make a minimum down pay- 
ment of 25 percent on a new ship. The Gov- 
ernment supplies the balance by granting 
3'4-percent 20-year mortgage loans. Since 
Lykes has reserves that will enable it to make 
down payments of 34 percent of the cost 
of new ships, the company not only appears 
to have nothing to worry about, but would 
seem to be in a position to pay higher 
dividends. 

Lykes, however, does not Intend to relax. 
It is aware that the administration's desire 
is to cease loaning money for new ships, and 
it assumes that if the money must come 
from private sources the interest rates will 
be higher. It feels that a company in the 
speculative shipping business should not 
be burdened with heavy interest and amor- 
tization charges, and, therefore, it aspires 
to make down payments on its new ships of 
as much as 50 percent. 

Such payments will require Lykes to bulld 
up its reserves still more, by holding down 
dividends and by driving to increase its 
share of a shrinking business. 
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As Solon Turman will point out to his 

relatives, there are problems in shipping as 

well as in cattle raising and citrus. 

cow COUNTRIES 


The basic Lykes business, cattle, is ably 
supervised from the top by the two surviv- 
ing brothers, Mr. Joe and Mr. John. How- 
ever, they have delegated the actual man- 
agement to three second-generation men, 
each a vice president and director of Lykes 
Bros., Inc. Lee Rankin, a son-in-law, runs 
things in Cuba. Cameron Duncan, another 
son-in-law, handles the two Texas ranches, 
and Charlie Lykes looks after the vast Flor- 
ida properties. Duncan and Charlie Lykes, 
frankly envious, say that Lee Rankin has 
the plum. 

Rankin, who lives with his wife, daughter 
of the late H. T. Lykes, and their three chil- 
dren in suburban Habana, and spends a lot 
of time on steamship business, admits that 
the Lykes Cuban cattle ranch, La Candela- 
ria, is small but lush. 

The 15,000 acres of La Candelaria, 250 
miles east of Habana, are watered by a wind- 
ing stream. The subtropical weather is al- 
most perfect, and the grass is rich. Antonio 
Bueno, a Cuban-Spaniard of lean, aristo- 
cratic mien who has worked for the Lykes 
for 40 years, is the manager; Antonio, a 
brother, a son, and about a dozen full-time 
helpers run about 7,500 head of cattle. La 
Candelaria can fatten an animal to 1,100 
pounds at 3 years on 2 or 3 acres of grass. 
In Florida it takes Lykes about 12 acres of 
unimproved land to support a cow; in south 
Texas, 20; in west Texas, 40. And in neither 
United States area do the animals attain 
Cuban weights.) 

Antonio buys about 3,500 head each year 
and markets about 4,500, depending on the 
annual calf crop to maintain the cattle pop- 
ulation. All the animals sold are for use in 
Cuba, and because of the Cuban taste for 
tough, strong beef, all are bulls, Even 
though beef prices are off in Cuba, as in the 
United States, Lykes makes a handsome re- 
turn from La Candelaria. Cameron Duncan 
would be happy if he could move the Cuban 
ranch to Texas, where 4 years of drought have 
brought cattle raising almost to a dead halt, 


PARCHED ACRES 


Cameron Duncan, a native Texan and a 
Dartmouth graduate, worked for Anderson, 
Clayton in Argentina before he married Jim 
Lykes’ daughter, Genevieve, and joined the 
Lykes business, The Duncans and their 
3 sons live in San Antonio, about 100 
miles north of the nearest Lykes ranch, but 
Duncan covers his territory in his own plane, 

Lykes Bros. owns a 270,000-acre ranch in 
the Big Bend country of western Texas, and 
leases another 140,000 acres in Duval County 
south of San Antonio. In normal times 
Duncan runs about 15.000 head of English 
breeds crossed with Brahman, and some 
straight Herefords, This means that his 
herd is only twice as large as Lee Rankin's 
In Cuba, although he has more than 25 times 
the acreage. 

Nothing about the Texas cattle picture is 
calculated to bring a smiling Cameron Dun- 
can to this February's Lykes meeting in Tam- 
pa. The United States industry's 1953 all- 
ment of low beef-cattle prices, partially 
caused by overproduction, was merely an 
added grief in the Texas drought country. 
Scores of small cattle companies have gone 
bankrupt. Others have been forced to dump 
their scrawny animals on the market at 
heavy losses. 

Cameron Duncan has had his share of 
losses, He has reduced his cattle inventory 
to half normal size, and has temporarily 
abandoned operations on the ranch in west 
Texas. His income account has been in 
red figures for the past 2 years. Still. he 
has been luckier than others in keeping the 
nucleus of the commercial herd he has been 
breeding for 10 or 12 years. His company is 
in financial shape to withstand a long bad 
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spell. In Tampa this month he can console 

himself by talking to Charlie Lykes, whose 

Florida cattle situation is only less bad. 
OKEECHOBER WATERS 

Charlie Lykes, who runs Lykes Bros’ mam- 
moth 7-L ranch at Brighton, near Lake Okee- 
chobee, is the Texas-born son of Jim Lykes, 
the brother who watched over the building 
of the Lykes steamship empire. Charlie, a 
powerfully built young man of 6 feet 3, talks 
Texas, dresses Texas, and looks as a cattle- 
man should. Says Charlie Lykes, “When I 
was 9 years old my daddy put me on a Lykes 
ship and I watered the hogs. At 12I went to 
Habana on a freighter. But since nobody 
else in the family seemed to care about cat- 
tle, they soon had me on a horse. When I 
was 13 I began to spend summers on the 
Florida ranch, where I camped out and threw 
yearlings.” 

Charlie was a favorite of his childless uncle, 
Tom, the brother who had the most to do 
with building the 7-L ranch, and Charlie 
was tagged as the successor. Uncle Tom 
had been dead for 3 years, however, before 
Charlie left the Army to take up residence in 
Plorida. He now lives in Tampa with his 
wife, 4 daughters, and 1 son. (A sixth child 
probably will have been born before this ap- 
pears.) His office is also in Tampa, but he 
makes frequent trips by taxi plane to the 
operations at Brighton. 

Lykes Bros. is the biggest cattle operator 
in Florida, a State that ranks no better than 
13th in the United States as a raiser of beef. 
On the other hand, Florida's cattle popula- 
tion went up 64 percent in the 1940’s, show- 
ing a greater increase than any other State. 
Moreover, the quality of Florida cattle has 
vastly improved in the past few years. Dur- 
ing the 1940's a Florida beef-cow was worth 
only 57 percent of the national average; 
today it is worth 72 percent. 

Cattlemen agree that Lykes has been one 
of the leaders in the improvement of the 
Florida cattle industry. Lykes was the first 
to bring the Brahman bull in numbers to 
Florida pastures and one of the first to ex- 
periment with Hereford and Angus. Lykes 
has about 6,000 acres of improved pasture, 
seeded with good grasses, Charlie Lykes is not 
altogether convinced that the profits from 
ungraded cattle are worth the expense. Mr. 
Joe is less doubtful, saying “Upgrading has 
been our thought for many years, but since 
we do a volume business the process has to 
be gradual. Twenty years ago the average 
weight of our grass steers was less than 650 
pounds; today it is above 800.“ 

Charlie Lykes’ domain of 375,000 acres 
stretches for more than 40 miles along the 
west shore of Lake Okeechobee. With a 
ranch manager and a full-time crew of 
about 70, he runs some 40,000 cattle, includ- 
ing about 13,500 cows, half as many calves, 
and 17,500 steers. The 1,000 pure-blood bulls 
are mostly Braham and Black Angus, plus a 
few Santa Gertrudis. In the past most of the 
bulls have been purchased, but Lykes Bros. 
is now developing a pure-bred herd of Brah- 
man and Angus at the family homestead in 

_ Brooksville. 

Since about 12 acres at Brighton will sup- 
port a cow, the return per dollar of invest- 
ment is better in Florida than in Texas, even 
though the Florida animals are smaller. 
(Cuba, of course, makes by far the best re- 
turn.) But Charlie Lykes, like Cameron 
Duncan is having his troubles. An average 
slaughter animal that would have sold for 
#200 2 years ago now brings about $100. In 
addition, Charlie is suffering, not from 
drought, but from floods. 

Because of a 1953 rainfall at least 15 inches 
above the normal, nearby Lake Istokpogi, the 
Kissimmee River, and Lake Okeechobee were 
choked, and much of the 7-L ranch dis- 
appeared under water. When the waters re- 
ceded, the grass had been killed, and the 
cattle went into the winter thin, requiring a 
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lot of feed. The Lykes cattle operation 
stayed in the black in 1953, but profits were 
greatly reduced, and would have been even 
slimmer if Charlie Lykes had not had a 
ready market at the Lykes packing plant in 
Tampa, 

FLORIDA PACKER 

Lykes Bros. is the biggest meat packer in 
Plorida and the only meat canner. The 
Tampa plant, the largest of the Lykes Florida 
investments, houses a complete packing- 
house operation. According to Mr. John, who 
watches over it, no competitor in the South 
has anything to compare to its modern 
equipment, It handles more than 40 mil- 
lion pounds of meat per year, and has an 
average Inventory of $2 million. Doing busi- 
ness only in the State of Florida, Lykes has 
branch houses in West Palm Beach and Mi- 
ami, 29 salesmen, and its own fleet of trucks 
for bringing in cattle and distributing fin- 
ished goods. With the 1963 Florida beef kill 
up 66 percent, the Lykes meat-packing di- 
vision had sales for the year of $20 million. 

Since the Tampa plant is capable of dou- 
bling its present production without further 
investment, Lykes is prepared to meet an 
increasing demand from Florida's swelling 
population. If Lykes should decide to go 
into interstate commerce, it will be required 
to put in Government inspection. But since 
the plant was built with Federal standards 
in mind, the move will require small addi- 
tional outlay. 

Mr. Joe points out that the ranching and 
meat-packing businesses dovetall nicely. The 
Tampa plant gives Charlie Lykes a sure mar- 
ket for his cattle. If the fresh-meat market 
is dull, Lykes can put its product into cans, 
Further, if low prices cause the cattle raiser 
to have a bad year, the packing plant, buy- 
ing beef at the low-market price, makes 
money. This hedge worked nicely for Lykes 
in 1953. i 

FIFTY YEARS AFTER 


Lykes Bros. went back into citrus in a big 
way in 1946, a half century after the freeze 
of 1895 killed the trees on Dr. Lykes' 70 acres 
at Brooksyille, On the urging of the senior 
Lykes brother, Mr. Fred, John Lykes bought 
1,700 acres of cleared land at Lake Placid, 
Fla., near the family’s cattle ranch on the 
west shore of Lake Okeechobee. Counting 
in the cost of land, the company committed 
about $1 million to creating a producing 
grove. 

Even when committed, the Lykes were cau- 
tious. As born cattle people, they were ac- 
customed to buying big tracts of land at 
a low cost per acre, to moderate expendi- 
tures for improvement, to modest payrolls, 
and to a small return on a big volume. 
Citrus was almost the exact opposite of all 
this, and in citrus there was always the 
threat of a freeze that could wipe out most 
of the investment in a night. 

The Lykes may have gone to citrus more 
willingly because there was available a mem- 
ber of the family able and eager to run it, 
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boxes of fruit, and an annual 20 percent 
return on investment. 
THE LONG WAIT 

Even so, for what seemed a long time to 
Wooten, the profits from the bearing groves 
were more than eaten up by the costs of the 
nonproductive new grove at Lake Placid. It 
was 1953 before the new grove yielded 100,000 
boxes of fruit and the Lykes Bros. citrus 
division showed its first profit. “It’s a good 
feeling,” says Wooten, “and it should be just 
the beginning. In another 5 years the Lake 
Placid crop will be five times as big, and our 
total production will be more than a million 
boxes, We'll be making real money.“ He 
shrugs. “Always granting the citrus market 
doesn't go to pot, and that we don't have 3 
bad freeze.” 

The Lykes find it hard to forget the risk of 
citrus, or the fact that they have already 
spent as much on 3,500 acres of orange and 
grapefruit trees as they have on 10 times 
that area of Florida pasture. Charlie Lykes, 
the cattleman, winces at Wooten's monthly 
citrus payroll of $20,000. 

Citrus, on the other hand, provides a nice 
margin of profit, and nowadays appears to 
be a good hedge. It is a major satisfaction 
to Lykes that in the bad cattle year of 1953 
some of the reduction in its cattle income 
was Offset by the profits from citrus. 

Mr. Joe and Mr. John are beginning to 
think that because of the stability provided 
by frozen concentrates, citrus may be a 
thing for the long pull. They say that Lykes 
will probably increase its groves by 30 or 40 
percent. Mr. Joe is also spending consider- 
able time looking after the Lykes interest 
in Pasco Packing Co., an important processor 
of citrus at Dade City, Fla. 

At the suggestion of nephew-in-law Ches- 
ter Ferguson, Lykes in 1949 bought more than 
20 percent of Pasco. Just last month it made 
a deal to buy the stock of the Edwards 
family, prominent growers, which will make 
Lykes the majority owner. 


THE BIG SQUEEZE 


Pasco was big before Lykes came In, but 
it was short of cash, and its credit position 
Was S . After Joe Lykes was made presi- 
dent of the company and Robert Wooten 
joined the executive committee, the situa- 
tion quickly changed. With the credit and 
reputation of Lykes Bros. solidly behind it, 
Pasco immediately began to prosper. 

In the 1952-53 season, Pasco handled 
10,500,000 boxes of fruit, better than 10 per- 
cent of the entire Florida crop. Since almost 
half of its fruit comés from the 25,000 acres 
owned by members of the West Coast Grow- 
ers Association, Pasco is backed by a bigger 
acreage than any other competitive processor. 
Pasco is the biggest seller of single-strength 
canned orange juice and the third biggest 
producer of frozen concentrates (after Min- 
ute Maid and Snowcrop). 

About half of Pasco's concentrates (plant 
Capacity is 12 million gallons per year) are 
sold under its own labels—Pasco, Old South, 


That man was Robert Wooten, who had been Floridagold, These reach the public at about 


married to Mr. John's daughter Nancy since 
1934, and who had just returned from 37 
months of wartime duty in the Air Force, 
Robert Wooten, then 35, had spent his 
business life in citrus, and was known in 
Florida as a smart, progressive grower. Be- 
cause he cared about nothing but citrus, 
he had earlier refused several offers of a 
place in the Lykes business. Obviously the 
man for the Lykes Job, Wooten was elected, 
In the 8 years since 1946, Wooten has run 
the citrus division under the jurisdiction of 
his father-in-law, Mr. John. Starting with 
uncleared acreage at Lake Placid, he had to 
clear, plant, fertilize, and wait. During the 
5 years before the new grove could be picked, 
costs were heavy. This situation was some- 
what relieved in 1949 when the company 
purchased 1,800 acres of bearing trees in the 
Lake County area. These cost some $2 mil- 
lion, but they have yielded an annual 500,000 


2 cents per can less than nationally adver- 
tised brands. The other half goes to cus- 
tomers who sell it under their own labels. 

Last year Pasco converted its citrus waste 
into 50,000 tons of pulp, meal, and molasses, 
which was sold in competition with beet 
pulp for cattle feed. (Charlie Lykes used 
this feed on his ranches.) This means that 
the citrus waste that used to be disposed 
of at a cost of a cent or two a ton now brings 
a per ton profit of about 12 cents. 

Last fiscal year Pasco’s gross sales were 
more than $40 million. Its profit after taxes 
of 61.500. 000. however, did not mean dividend 
income for Lykes Bros., for all Pasco's earn- 
ings are being used for its continuous ex- 
pansion. 

Pasco (like the meat-packing plant) is 
good for Lykes Bros. in that it provides a 
home for the Lykes product. It also is 
good in itself as an investment, and nobody 
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Was surprised when Lykes moved to acquire 
Stock control. 
HOME COOKING 


There will be plenty for the relatives to 
talk about at this month's meeting of the 
Lykes Bros. board of directors. Some of it 
will make pleasant hearing, and some of it 
will cause frowns and long discussions. The 
four shipping representatives will comment 
On falling tonnages, but their year-end fig- 
ures—all that count—are jet black. The 
cattle business hasn't been too good, but all 
the board members understand about cattle. 
It will come back because it always has. 
John Lykes may have problems about getting 
the new hotel project underway, but he'll 
be reasonably happy about his packing plant. 
Robert Wooten, who craves to show the 
Lykes about citrus, will have something to 
show. 

But no matter how long the discussions, 
the meeting will break up about noon, and 
all will be friends. Mr. John will brew him- 
tell a cup of the blackest coffee in the 
kitchenette just off his office. Mr. Joe will 
Phone his sister, Miss Tillie, to tease her by 
Saying there won't be any dividends for 5 
years. The younger set will gather in a cor- 
ner for the ceremonial crap game, which is 
20 percent whooping by Charlie Lykes and 
10 percent shuttling back and forth of money 
with no ultimate redistribution of wealth. 

The Lykes are an engaging lot. They have 
mutual respect, and individual independ- 
ence. They know the proper place for defer- 
ence. They seem to have an honest liking 
for each other and to have fun together. 
They know how to work, and seem to know 
how to keep the family pot boiling. The 
aroma is nice, 


Address by President Celal Bayar, of Tur- 
key, to a Joint Meeting of Press, Radio, 
Television, and News Photographers, 
January 28, 1954, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my pleasure yesterday 
noon to particpiate in honoring His Ex- 
cellency the President of the Republic 
of Turkey at a luncheon given in his 
honor by the press, radio, television, and 
news photographers at the Mayflower 
Hotel, 

Mr. Bayar is a delightfully human 
person, as is his wife. His rise from 
country school teacher to the presidency 
of one of the most courageous nations of 
the free world has not affected the hu- 
Mility of his spirit, nor the delightful 
twinkle in his eye. 

With great understanding of the time 
element, the President spoke a few min- 
utes through his most execellent inter- 
preter and then gave only the main high- 
lights of his prepared speech which had 
been translated and given to each guest. 
Finished with these bits, which were 
Much applauded by all the Turkish- 
Speaking men and women in the audi- 
ence, he again spoke most graciously and 
delightfully through his interpreter. 
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It is with a very real sense of privilege, 
Mr. Speaker, that I include President 
Bayar’s unusually finé speech with these 
remarks: 

ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT CELAL BAYAR, OF 

TURKEY 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I am 
particularly happy to have this opportunity 
to say a few words to you and through you 
to the great American public, In addressing 
you as the builders of public opinion, I am 
conscious of being before a colossal force 
which has a major part, not only in wielding 
the destiny of this great country, but also in 
affecting the march of world events. 

Tomorrow I shall have the signal honor of 
addressing a joint session of Congress and 
I shall take that occasion to carry out my 
duty of conveying to the elected representa- 
tives of the American people the deep grati- 
tude of the Turkish Nation for the generous 
and unselfish aid which we have received. 

The aid to Turkey is but a small portion 
of the funds and equipment in astronomical 
proportions which has been levied out of 
the proceeds of the honest toil of the Ameri- 
can citizen and ungrudgingly devoted to the 
service of an ideal. There is no parallel in 
history of one nation making such a mag- 
nanimous contribution of ite wealth and 
energy for the benefit of countries and peo- 
ples in all corners of the world. 

Yet there must be times when the Ameri- 
can citizens stops and asks himself why he is 
called upon to give so generously and what 
he gets in return. It is a question which 
your statesmen, your thinkers, and your en- 
lightened press often answer most convinc- 
ingly. Nevertheless, I believe there is some 
value in letting them hear one aspect of the 
answer once again from the head of a nation 
in a remote part of the world, who happens 
to have this unique opportunity of coming 
into direct contact with American public 
opinion. 


What is Turkey's mission in the free world? 
What part can she play in pulling together 
for the common cause? Why is she being 
helped to stand on her own feet? 

It was not such a long time ago that 
Turkey was practically unknown in the 
United States. The word Turkey was used 
as a vague term in general reference to the 
East. There were times when Turkey was 
misrepresented to the American people and 
misunderstood by them. 

In return, America, and al) that she stood 
for, as a young and vigorous people imbued 
with the spirit of freedom and democracy, 
was well understood in Turkey long before 
the advent of close friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries. In the fateful 
days after the First World War, when out 
of the ruins of a perished empire the Turkish 
Nation, under the leadership of Ataturk, 
were trying to build an independent and 
homogeneous state, they turned to America 
to seek an appreciation and understanding 
of their cause. The National Congress at 
Sivas, which was a meeting of the representa- 
tives of the people to determine the aims 
of the Revolution and which in that state 
corresponds to the Continental Congress in 
Philadelphia, adopted a resolution on the 
9th of September 1919, upon which a tele- 
gram was sent to the Senate of the United 
States inviting a delegation to be sent to 
Turkey to see for themselves the conditions 
in the country and to understand the aspira- 
tions of this proud nation who sought noth- 
ing more than self-determination and the 
right to live in dignity and independence. 

With the success of the revolution in Tur- 
key, the name of Atatürk began to capture 
the imagination of the world as a great 
national hero who had led a determined na- 
tion in its struggle to gain its rightful place 
among the progressive and freedom-loving 
peoples of the world. 
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For Atatürk is not only the builder of the 
Turkish Republic but also the one who 
brought about the intellectual and social 
reforms to which the Turkish nation is 
firmly attached today, and it is through 
these reforms that Turkey has fully assimi- 
lated the material and moral values of west- 
ern civilization. 

If we were not better known in America, 
it was to some extent our fault. Due to an 
innate modesty in Turkish character, we 
were sadly lacking in the incentive to make 
ourselves known and understood by world 
opinion. Self-advertisement is a thing re- 
pugnant to Turkish nature. We have only 
reluctantly realized that, in a world full of 
woes, recognition cannot be claimed as a 
matter of course, but must be wooed and 
won. 

I believe Korea, more than any single 
event, was largely responsible in making 
known to the American people Turkey and 
all that she stands for. Without any effort 
to publicize on our part, the mass of the 
American public began to realize that some- 
where between Europe and Asia lived a 
peace-loving people who for the identical 
ideals as their own were willing, before any 
other nation, and without a moment's hesi- 
tation, to send their sons to distant lands to 
fight and die for a cause. And again with- 
out any hue and cry from us, they began to 
realize that here was a people who could be 
relied on to pull together and to pull with 
all their might. 

And yet Korea was merely a manifesta- 
tion, a translation into deeds, of a spirit and 
mentality which existed in Turkey long be- 
fore the Korean episode. 

Turkey was, perhaps, the first country to 
diagnose and realize the danger which 
threatens the entire free world today. Im- 
mediately after the Second World War, all 
the free nations of the world were throwing 
away their arms under the delusion that the 
spirit of collaboration with communism 
which had helped to win the war could be 
expected to bring about lasting peace. The 
belief was general that, in the words of the 
American poet, “The ship had weathered 
every storm, the prize we sought was won.” 
Turkey believed that the prize we sought was 
far from being won, and that, on the con- 
trary, it was further than ever. She conse- 
quently chose the course of caution and did 
not neglect to keep afoot her fighting force, 
She was the first to say no, emphatically 
and unequivocally, to the demands imping- 
ing on her sovereignty. The wavering and 
appeasing attitude adopted in similar machi- 
nations in other quarters of the world has 
created the present inextricable situations. 
It was only gradually that the free world 
awakened to the realities and only very labo- 
riously and painfully that the present spirit 
of unity against danger has found its expres- 
sion in effective organization. 

In those troubled times with no more than 
reluctant moral support, and in the years 
that followed, we spent an enormous 
portion of our budget on national defense at 
the expense of our much-needed economic 
recovery. Eventually, as the consciousness 
of impending danger began to seep in, the 
great democracies saw the need of strength- 
ening the key spots from where the forces of 
invasion had to be excluded if a common 
front was to be set up. It was then that this 
great nation extended a helping hand from 
across the oceans to the people of Turkey 
who were struggling on their own for a cause 
which was to be taken up by all. 

There is no doubt that from the material 
point of view, American aid is very impor- 
tant, and yet it can be measured in terms 
of so many hundreds of millions. From the 
moral point of view, however, its value is 
beyond measurement. The psychological 
effect on our people of the assurance that 
they were not to be allowed to stew in their 
juice and that the powerful forces of free- 
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dom and democracy were to sustain them, 
is such that it cannot be told in terms of 
armored divisions. 

When American military ald came to 
Turkey, it was not to save a country from 
toppling over under the pressure of foes from 
within and without. It was to fortify and 
steady a mooring which was already firmly 
set. Its main value was in turning a foot- 
hold of moral strength into a bastion of 
material and moral defense, an outpost into 
a front-line fortress. 

Ideologically, Communist infiltration has 
met an insurmountable wall in Turkey. The 
doctrines of communism are alien to the 
thoughts and nature of the Turkish people. 
Living for many centuries in a melting pot 
of many races and creeds and at the point 
of juncture of great ethnic masses, they have 
developed a keen sense of political maturity. 
Consequently, it has not been difficult for 
them to discern under the righteous lure 
of communism the sinister desire to rule the 
world and to enslave peoples. Communism, 
therefore, has found it impossible to make 
the slightest headway in Turkey. 

But the greatest allies of communism are 
ignorance and poverty, and in order to main- 
tain its steadfast resistance to the ideological 
foe, each country must seek to raise the 
standard of living of its people. 

In that struggle for economic rehabilita- 
tion, American aid has brought valuable 
support to the efforts of Turkey. It has 
come at a time when Turkey was at tie 
threshold of a phenomenal economic up- 
surge and has helped to speed it up. The 
results are indeed spectacular. Without go- 
ing into figures, in order to give a graphic 
picture of this forward drive, I could briefly 
mention that in the course of the last 3 
years the grain output has been doubled, 
and, whereas she was an occasional importer 
of wheat, Turkey has become the fourth 
largest exporter of wheat in the world; the 
production of cotton has shown a similar 
rise; the output of coal has met the domes- 
tic need and supplied an exportable sur- 
plus; the mining of chromium has increased 
two and one-half times; the network of 
roads has been doubled; industry and hydro- 
electric power installations have increased 
by leaps and bounds. 

The United States, fully realizing that 
those who have joined their fate must rise 
or fall together, has spent and is spending 
under the point 4 program vast sums all 
over the world in an ambitious attempt to 
drive misery and ignorance from the world. 
The economic aid that has been given to 
Turkey has come as a powerful booster to 
an economic structure that has already 
proved itself on the rise. With the rise of 
the standard of living and the increase in 
the purchasing power of the Turkish people, 
the country will become a vast market for 
manufactured and consumers goods. A new 
law which has been passed will make it pos- 
sible for foreign capital to pour into Turkey 
under the most advantageous terms. 
Briefly, it could be said that every dollar 
spent in Turkey is like a seed planted in fer- 
tile soil that will sprout abundance and 
prosperity. 

I have tried to tell you in a few words 
what American military and economic aid 
has done and is doing in making Turkey 
stronger and better equipped to play her 
part in the common front. I would now like 
to outline how Turkey herself views her own 
functions and responsibilities in the free 
world. 

First and foremost, it is essential for 
Turkey to do her best to remain strong. 
Outside ald and alliances are welcome sup- 
port but can never replace a country's own 
Preparedness. An ally who depends on 
others for her defense is not an asset but 
a liability, and no one will go on 1 
forever one that does not help himself. 
FVP 
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this principle by all would make for greater 
harmony and cooperation within our com- 
mon front. Turkey devotes no less money 
and energy for her own defense now that 
she is firmly ensconced in defensive systems 
than she did when she was alone. 

Secondly, we believe in wholehearted and 
unfaltering support of the United Nations 
and the principle of collective security 
evolved under its auspices. We have shown 
our devotion to that principle, not only in 
words but in deeds. We have just assumed 
our seat on the Security Council, where we 
pledge to carry out faithfully our duty of 
vigilance and preparedness for the security 
of the world. 

Turkey applaudes President Eisenhower's 
courageous plan on atomic power for peace. 

This is no idle dream. It is instead a 
sound and impressive project, proposed by 
one of the world’s leading statesmen, who 
believes, as we do, that it can come true in 
a few short years; that it can mean untold 
benefits to small and large nations alike. 

In my country, specifically, I associate the 
plan with far-reaching developments in agri- 
culture and medicine. Turkish scientists are 
already at work with isotopes in the treat- 
ment of thyroid tumors, sarcoma, and leu- 
kemia. Think of what they and other tech- 
nicians can do when atomic power is made 
available on a full scale and for peaceful 
purposes. Most of all, think of what all of 
us must do to make sure that it is so used 
and soon. We who are dedicated to the secu- 
rity of the free world have no choice but 
to give this plan our total endorsement. 

Thirdly, we believe that the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, which is the mast 
effective mechanism of defense contrived 
up to now, must be fully supported and made 
even more effective. We joined this organ- 
ization not merely for the selfish purpose 
of enlisting the ald of a formidable concert 
of power to our defense, but in order that we 
may play a more effective part in the de- 
fense of our common ideal. We realize, as 
all must come to realize, that the days of 
thinking exclusively in terms of one’s own 
safety are gone forever. In a world where 
the forces of right and wrong are alined for 
mortal combat, there is no room for maneu- 
vering in the sidelines, for seeking selfish ad- 
vantages or for the hazardous game of 
neutralism. The choice is between coopera- 
tion with the forces of freedom and the path 
of slavery. Our choice was made long before 
NATO ever existed and our association in 
that organization was no more than a real- 
istic confirmation of the existing state of 
facts. Today, we have become a solid anchor 
on the eastern flank of the NATO line of 
defense. We are proud to play our part in 
this most powerful association for defense 
that has ever existed in the course of history. 
We see its strength not so much in the num- 
ber of divisions that it can put on the field, 
but in its nature as the embodiment of the 
will of free nations to place at the disposal 
of a community all their moral and material 
might for a common ideal. 

Yet, we must admit that, powerful as it 
is, NATO is not the last word. We are faced 
with a global danger and we must, therefore, 
think along global lines, whereas NATO 
covers only a portion, albeit a vital portion, 
of the common front. There are wide gaps 
in that front which must be painstakingly 
and effectively stopped. 

It is the keen consciousness of that neces- 
sity which has shaped the policy of Turkey in 
diligently and patiently working for the 
creation of regional security arrangements. 

Perhaps, the most notorious gaping void 
on the common front today is in the Middle 
East area. It should be a source of concern 
to all security-minded people that this vital 
Eastern flank of the NATO defensive struc- 
ture, with its oil resources so to the 
covetous eyes of aggression, should still re- 
main outside the scope of any defense organ- 
ization, 
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We have fortunately been more success- 
ful in filling a no less vital gap in the ram- 
parts of peace. I refer, of course, to the 
Balkan Treaty which was signed just under 
a year ago at Ankara. This document re- 
cords the will of three freedom-loving na- 
tions living in a strategically sensitive spot 
of the world to work together in preparing 
for the defense of their independence and 
integrity. But the greatest value of this 
pact is in-the fact that two staunch part- 
ners in the Western Alliance have thereby 
ushered into the community of free nations 
a new and invaluable factor determined to 
withstand the onslaught of aggression. 

The brave people of Yugoslavia have 
proved in their history, past and recent, their 


. uncompromising determination to remain 


free and independent. Under their able 
and realistic leaders, they have recently 
achieved the miracle of shaking themselves 
free of the bonds which, under the guise of 
ideology, a relentless imperialism sought to 
impose upen them. The significance of the 
cooperation of Yugoslavia in the defense of 
this strategically crucial area had long been 
realized by the Western World. The treaty 
signed in Ankara is an auspicious beginning, 
though no more than a beginning, in bring- 
ing the formidable material and moral 
forces of that energetic nation into the fold 
of free countries organizing for the defense 
of their liberty. 

The solid foundation on which this struc- 
ture was built is the firm friendship and 
deep understanding between Turkey and 
her gallant neighbor and ally, Greece. 

The able ruler of that country. on his visit 
to the United States 3 months ago, ex- 
pressed to a similar gathering, in terms of 
great sincerity and eloquence, the basis and 
significance of that friendship, I can do no 
more than te say once again that H ever 
there was a case in history of two nations 
who have forever buried the memory of the 
useless bickerings and strife of the past and 
who have jemed their fate in a lasting al- 
liance and brotherhood which extend their 
roots deep inte the hearts of the people— 
this is one. It is, indeed, a shining example 
of what can be achieved by realism and by 
a true sense of values in eliminating local 
petty squabbles in the face of a common 
danger which threatens the very existence 
of mankind. If this example could be fol- 
lowed in other similar cases in the free world, 
I believe that our front would be much 
stronger than it is today. 

I have tried to tell you in a few words of 
our aims, our problems, and of our duties 
as we see them. $ 

The community of nations gathered 
around a common ideal to meet a common 
threat of annihilation have so closely linked 
their fate that, in a large sense, the prob- 
lems of one are the concern of all, Con- 
versely, the trends and pitfalls that affect 
the whole community are a matter of vital 
concern to each and every member. 

The modern Turkish State is a young 
being, but the history and experience of the 
Turkish Nation go back to many centuries. 
It is in the light of that experience that we, 
as a nation; without a dissenting voice or 
a jarring note, have set the course in world 
politics which we follow today and which 
we believe to be right and good. 

It is also out of that experience that we 
can see emerging certain principles which 
we, the entire community, must follow for 
the safety and security of all: 

Firstly, we must not allow the mere words 
and the empty gestures of the power that 
threatens to create a feeling of false security 
and a relaxation of our defense efforts. 
While being always on the alert for any real 
possibility of reaching a lasting settlement 
for peaceful coexistence, we must learn to 
differentiate between the signs of a change 
of tactics and a change of heart. We must 
hope for the best but relentlessly prepare 
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for the worst. We must bear in mind that 
any softening of tone which may occur is a 
result of our growing strength, and that the 
stronger we get the more amenable to reason 
we shall find the adversary, 

Secondly, we must not allow allegations of 
aggressive intent to deter us from our course, 
Our peaceful intentions must be beyond 
dispute to all who have the liberty to hear 
the facts and know the truth, including 
those who use these imputations for propa- 
ganda purposes. And we must remember 
that the power that we have to deal with is 
not one that acts on provocation or senti- 
ment but on cool, ruthless calculation. 

Thirdly, we must do everything possible to 
.@nlist the aid of countries who are deter- 
mined to defend their own freedom and 
integrity against the common menace, and 
must seek a way to associate them into exist- 
ing defense arrangements. 

Finally, we must establish an absolute 
unity of action and policy in the free world. 
We must inculcate a global mentality that 
sees things in their proper values and does 
not allow minor annoyances and selfish in- 
terests to dim the view of the mortal danger. 
Perhaps the greatest skill of the potential 
Adversary lies in its capacity to direct the 
entire resources and energy of the other half 
of the universe toward one supreme nefar- 
ious goal. I believe that, through the paths 
of reason and enlightenment, and without 
recourse to the ruthless methods of the other 
Side, the democratic world is quite capable 
of creating and implementing a similar unity 
of purpose and action. 

All these could, perhaps, be best summed 
up in the prophetic words of Benjamin 
Franklin: “If we don't hang together, we 
shall assuredly hang separately.“ 
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A Salute to the Unsung Heroes Who Fixed 
Salaries by Law From 1789 to 1949 for 
Members of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, cited 
below, under unanimous consent, is a 
Schedule of salaries fixed by law from 
1789 to 1949 for Members of Congress. 

Perhaps it would be equally interest- 
ing were the names known of the un- 
Sung heroes who played key roles in the 
pay hikes, what arguments they used, 
-and whether they won reelection. 
Those who were defeated because they 
voted to increase congressional pay 
Surely deserve our salute. Credit for 
much of the compensation of Congress 
rests on the shoulders of those brave 
men. 

To whom, I wonder, in the present 
Congress, will future Members owe their 
gratitude for gearing congressional 
compensation with job value and cost 
and price indices? Perhaps a story 
should now be told. It might deflate 
demagoguery on the issue. 

Once upon a time, about the turn of 
the century, a Representative voted to 
raise the pay of Members of Congress 
from $5,000 to $7,500 a year. For doing 
this, he was defeated by a candidate who 
later became Speaker of the House, now 
deceased. To his last breath, the young 
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and eager candidate was never proud 
of the way in which he defeated the man 
who voted for the pay increase, He said 
80. The details of his assault ran some- 
thing like this: 

The Member of Congress who voted 
for a pay increase listed his mailing ad- 
dress as the Willard Hotel, though he 
lived in a boarding house. The young 
and eager candidate who defeated him 
hammered home this apparent extrava- 
gance by pointing to a CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp listing the Congressman’s regal 
residence; then he would hold up a 
menu from the Willard Hotel and call 
out, “Pomme de térres, eh? To us home 
folks, that is just plain potatoes.” The 
people ate it up. Did the people want to 
send back to Congress a Willard Hotel, 
pomme-de-térre man who voted to raise 
his salary from $5,000 to $7,500 a year? 
They sent the Congressman to the 
cleaners. The new Member of Con- 
gress pocketed his $7,500 and cheerfully, 
too. So it goes, Mr. Speaker. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE. 
Salaries fixed by law from 1789-1949 


Salary 


Statutory authority 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Senators: $6 a day during 
Attendance prior to Mar, 
4, 1795, $7 a day, after 
Mar. 4, 1795. 

Representatives: $6 a day 
during attendance, 

Senators and Representa- 
tives: 

na: a any during attend- 


11. 20) per ann m (spe- 
cifically. rep by 
act of Feb. 6, 1817). 

$8 a day during sttend- 
ono after Mar. 3, 


$6,000 for each Congress. 

$5,000 per annum (to 
he computed from 
the Ist day of the 
Present Congress). 

$7,500 per annum (in- 
cluding those in the 
421 Cong. hokling 
office at passage of 
act). 

$5,000 per annum 

$7,500 per annum ss.. 


Sept. 22, 1780, 1 Stat. 70-71. 
Sept, 22, 1780, 1 Stat, 70-71. 
Mar. 10, 1796, 1 Stat. 448. 

Mar, 19, 1816, 3 Stat. 257, 


Jan. 22, 1818, 3 Stat. 404. 


Aug. 16, 1856, 11 Stat. 48. 
July 28, 1866, 14 Stat. 323, 
sec. 17. 


Mar. 3, 1873, 17 Stat. 486, 


Jan. 20, 1874, 18 Stat. 4. 
Feb. 26, 1907, 34 Stat, 993. 


$10,000 per annum 2.-- Mar, 7 1925, 43 Stat. 1301, 
sec. 4. 
$12.00 per annum 1] Aug. 2, 1946, 60 Stat. 850, 
Ay cee Nes tho sec. 601, 
ong). 


3 Plus a tax-free, nonaccountable, expense allowance 
of $2,400 u year (60 Stat. 850, sec. 601) and m allow- 
ance at rute of 20 counts pet mile to and from each regular 
session (14 Stat. 823, sec. 17, July 28, 1866; U. S. C. 2:43).¢ 


Also listed as of possible interest, Mr. 
Speaker, are the salaries of the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, President Pro 
Tempore of the Senate, United States 
Supreme Court Justices, Cabinet officers 
and Foreign Service officers, historically 
developed: 


Salaries ſtæed by law from 1789-1949 


Statutory authority 


6 Mar. 3, 2 
4. . 4 

o 62 Stat. 67%, sec. 102. 
$100,000 2... en. 19, 1949, 63 Stat. 4, 
blic Law 2 
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Statutory authority 


VICE PRESIDENT 
Sid a tha 1 Stat. 72 


zon 18 1793, 1 Stat. 318, 
Mar. 3, 1853, 10 Stat. 212, 


Sec, 
ms i 1873, 17 Stat. 488. 
yer „ 1007, 34 Stat. 993, 


Mar. 4; 1025, 43 Stat, 1301 
Juno 28, 1048, 62 Stat. 678, 


sec. 104. 
Jan. 19, 1949, 63 Stat. 4, 
sec. 1 (Public Law 2 
sist Cong. 


o... —— 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


812.000 — — deer * 1907, 34 Stat. 90, 
d — Mar. ‘: 1028, 43 Stat, 1301, 
890000... Aug ug. 2, 1046, 60 Stat. 850, 
$70,000 9 oo oe once 


10 19, 1949, 63 Stat. 4, sec. 
(Public Law 2, 8ist 

PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE a 
OF THE SENATE 


When there is no Vico 
Rong a the salary of 
PRETENSE pro tem- 
2 the same as that 
the Vice President 

k 8. 30, U. 8. C. 2: 32). 


U. 8. SUPREME COURT 
JUSTICES 


Chiof Justice: 

pM oe ender Sok 23, 1799, 1 Stat. 72, 

8 Feb. 20, 1819, 3 Stat. 484. 

. 0 Mar. 3, 1 10 Stat. 655, 

500 Mar. 3, 1871, 16 Stat. 494, 

$10,500. Mar. 8, 1873, 17 Stat. 486. 
$13,000. Feb. 12, 1903, 32 Stat. 825, 
$15,000.. Mar. 3, 1911, 36 Stat. 1182, 


sec, 218. 
Deo 13, 1926, 44 Stat. 919, 
July-81, 1946, 60 Stat. 716. 


500 ———— Sept. 23, 1780, 1 Stat. 72. 
$4,500. 7 Feb. 20, 1819, 3 Stat. 484, 

„000. Mar. 3, 1555, 10 Stat. 655, 

000, Mar. 3, 1871, 16 Stat. 404. 
810,000 Mar. 3, 1873, 17 Stat. 456, 
$12,500.. Feb, 12, 1903, 32 Stat, 825, 
814,800 


Mar. Pah Red 20 Stat. 1152, 
9900 ——— 
2 000 — 
CABINET OFFICERS 

Becrotary of State: 
$3,500 


Deo. me 1926, 44 Stat. 919 
ch, 6. 
July 31, 1946, 60 Stat. 716. 


Mar. 3, 1853, 10 Stat. 214. 
Mar, 3, 1873, 17 Stat. 45t, 
abort a 1907, 34 Stat. 993, 


Mar. 1 1825, 43 Stat. 1301, 
Oct 1 if na Stat. —, 


sec, Publie Law 339° 
8ist Cong 9. 


816,000. 
22.800.——— 


Becrotary of War. (See 
note under Secretary of 
Defense.) 

Secretary of the Treasury: 

$3,500. Smi 11, 1789, 1 Stat. 67. 
Mar. 2, 1799, 1 Stat. 730,4 

Feb, 20, 1819, 3 Stat. 464. 

Mar. 3, 1853, 10 Stat. 212. 

Mar. 3, 1873, 17 Stat. 486. 

Feb. 2, 1907, 34 Stat. 993, 


sec. 4, 

Mar. 4, 1925, 43 Stat. 1301, 
sec. 4, 

Oct. 15, 1949, 63 Stat, —, 
sec. 1, (Public Law 359, 
sist Cong,). 

. ei Ri, 61 Stat. 507, 

oct. 1 is, Youn ith Stat. Law 258 

Law 
ist Cose) 


Footnotes at end of table. 


222,500. 


Secretary of Defense: * 
$15,000.. 


9 
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Statutory authority 


CABINET OFFICRRS—con, 
Attorney General: 
$1,500. 


Sept, 23, 1789, 1 Stat. 72, 
h. 18. 


ch. 
Mar. 2, 1797, 1 Stat. 47. 
Mar, 3, 1709, 1 Stat. 730.4 
Feb. 20, 1819, 3 Stat. 484, 
Sept. 30, 1870, 9 Stat. 532. 
Mar. 3, 1853, 10 Stat. 212. 
Mar. 3, 1873, 17 Stat. 486. 
Feb, 26, 1907, 34 Stat. 993, 


soc. 4. 
Mar. 4, 1925, 43 Stat, 1301, 


sòc. 4. 
—— — Oct. 15, 1949, 63 Stat. —, 
see. 1, (Public Law 359, 
Sist Gong.). 
Postmaster General: 
Same as under Articles | Sept: 22, 1789, 1 Stat. 70. 
of Confederation. 
$2,000. . Feb. 20, 1702, 1 Stat. 235, 


Bec. 8. 
May x 17%, 1 Stat. 358, 


sec. 8. 
Mar, 2, 1799, 1 Stat. 730.5 
Feb, 20, 1819, 3 Stat. 44, 
Mar, 2, 1827, 4 Stat, 239, 
Mar. 3, 1853, 10 Stat. 212. 
Mar, 3, 1873, 17 Stat. 486, 
Feb. 26, 1007, 34 Stat. 993, 


Sec. 4. 
Mar. 4, 1925, 43 Stat. 1301, 


sec. 4. 
Oct, 15, 1949, 63 Stat. —, 
— 1. 8 Law 359, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
(See note under Secre- 
tary of Defense.) 
Socrotary of the Interior: 


Samo as Secretaries of | Mar. 3, 1840, 9 Stat. 395. 


Mar. 3, 1853, 10 Stat. 212. 
Mar. 3, 1873, 17 Stat. 486. 
Feb. 28, 1907, 34 Stat. 903, 


sec, 4. 

Mar. 4, 1925, 43 Stat. 1301 
sec. 4. 

Oct. 15, 1949, 63 Stat. —, 
sec. 1 (Public Law 359, 
Sist Cong.). 


Feb. 9, 1889, 25 Stat. 659, 


Seoretary of Agriculture: 
Same as Secretaries of 


a, e., $10-000), : 
— — Feb. 26, 1007, 34 Stat. 993, 

aoc. 

S16.000). ERER EL e AEE Mar. 2 1925, 43 Stat. 1301, 
soc. 4. 

0 Oct. 15, 1949, 63 Stat. —, 
sec. 1 (Public Law 350, 
Sist Cong.) 

Secretary of Commerce: 

8 Feh. 15 1903, 32 Stat. 826, 
me. 1. 

o Feb. 26, 1907, 34 Stat. 993, 

S Mar. 2 1925, 43 Stat. 1301, 
sec. 

2. 500 Oct. 15, 1949, 63 Stat. —, 
sec, 1 (Public Law 350, 
Sist Cong). 

Sceretary of Labor: 
812. Mar. 4. 1918, 37 Stat. 734. 
$15,000. -| Mar. 4, 1928, 43 Stat. 1301, 


soc, 4. 
922. 00. Oct. 15, 1949, 03 Stat. —, 


ro Eo a Law 359, 
Secretary of the Army. 8 
(See note under Secre- 
tary of Defense.) 


YOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 
Gay 10, 1800, 2 Stat. 73. 


May 1. 1810, 2 Stat, 608. 


Minister resident: 8,000 . Aug. 2 1842, 5 Stat. 525, 
a sec. 


Ambassador: 
$7,500 to 817,800. 
$10,000 to 817,800 


Envoy: $4,000 to 817. 
Ambassador: $10,000 to 


$17,500, 
arte mg VF eae or 
carver Minister: $15,000 
to $25,000, 


Mar. 1, 1855, 10 Stat. 619, 
80. 1, 
Aug. * 1856, 11 Stat. 52, 


sec. 
July 11, 1870, 16 Stat. 219. 
Mar. 3, 1875, 18 Stat. 483, 


Aug. 13, 1946, 60 Stat. 1002, 
soc. 411; 1007, sec, 501, 


Plus a tax-free allowance of $50,000 a for expenses 
connected with official dutics, for which ab accounting 
shall be made.« N 
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3 Plus a tax-free, nonaccountable, expense allowance 
of $10,000 a year. The Legislative Appropriation Act 
for 1919 appropriated $5,000 for the “‘mainte- 
nance, ete., of an automobile for the 
this amount was are e by an additional 
under the First et ency Appropriation Act, 1949.« 

4 Plus a tax maccountable, 


0.000 a year. > 

4 Originally enacted for 3 but continued by sub- 
sequent legislation until Feb. 20, 1819. 

$ Position established by National Security Act of 
July 26, 1947 (sec. 202). Under the act the Secretaries of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force are without Cabinet 
rank. Salary changes for the Seerctary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy were essentially the same as those 
for the Secretary of State. The office of Secretary of the 
Air Force was established by the 1947 act. The salary 
for each of these offices is fixed at $1 under the act of 
Oct. 15, 1949 (Public Law 350, 8ist Cong.) 

* Sec. 619 of the Revenne Act of 1951 (Public Law 183, 
82d Cong.) removed the tax-free and no accounting pro~- 
visions, effective, as to the President, on Jan. 20, 1953, 
and as to the Vice President, the Speaker, and Members 
of Congress, on Jan, 3, 1953. 
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The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter appeared in the New York 
Times of January 28, 1954. 

It is a fine exposition of the law ap- 
plicable to the constitutional amendment 
proposed in the other body and now be- 
ing debated there. 

I commend it to the attention of our 
colleagues: 


CONSTITUTION Sato To Emsopy PROPER 
SAFEGUARDS ON TREATIES 


To the EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES: 

The needlessness of the Bricker amend- 
ment would be obvious to a great many peo- 
ple if it were not for a frequent misunder- 
standing of the supremacy clause in article 
VI of the Constitution. The whole subject of 
the treaty power is difficult and complex, 
and an explanation of some length is neces- 
sary to show the real meaning of article VI. 
I venture to write about this with the hope 
of making the whole matter clearer to many 
citizens who are now perplexed by the su- 
premacy clause. The clause reads: 

“This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land * *,” 

Because this clause makes treaties the 
supreme law along with the Constitution it 
is often assumed that treaties are on the 
same level as the Constitution and can con- 
sequently violate freedom of speech and other 
fundamental liberties in that great docu- 
ment. 


SUPREME OVER STATES 


The truth, however, is that supreme in 
article VI means simply supreme over the 
States. The debates in the Philadelphia 
Convention make it clear that the constant 
purpose of the supremacy clause was to put 
the three main kinds of national laws (Con- 
stitution, treaties, and acts of Congress) 
above all State statutes and all State con- 
stitutions. The framers never talked about 
having treaties on the same level as the 
Constitution. What they did want was to 
make sure that a State could no longer 
flout any lawful action taken by the Nation. 

A long series of decisions and statements 
by justices of the Supreme Court has made 
it plain that the three kinds of supreme 
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law are not on the same level. The Consti- 
tution stands alone at the top, Next comes 
a lower level containing treaties and acts of 
Congress side by side, both of them subject 
to the prohibitions of the Constitution. 

A treaty is not supreme over an act of 
Congress, since its effect as binding law in- 
side the United States can be wiped out by a 
subsequent Federal statute. This has hap- 
pened several times. For example, our old 
treaty with China admitting Chinese immi- 
grants on a large scale was held by the 
Supreme Court to be nullified as internal law 
by the later Chinese Exclusion Act. When 
any treaty can thus be knocked out by an act 
of Congress it certainly does not possess such 
a tremendous dignity that it can override 
the Constitution, 

It is sometimes argued that treaties stand 
higher than acts of Congress because the 
supremacy clause speaks of Federal statutes 
made in pursuance of the Constitution, 
whereas, when the clause comes to treaties, 
it says “made under the authority of the 
United States,“ without mentioning the 
Constitution. Here again the framers had 
a definite reason for what they wrote. 


MEANING OF PHRASING 


The debates at Philadelphia show that 
they wished to bind the States by treaties 
which had been made before the Constitu- 
tion; notably the Treaty of Alliance with 
France in 1778, and the Treaty of Peace with 
Great Britain in 1783. Only what Congress 
did under the Constitution was to bind the 
States in domestic matters, but the framers 
could not use the same language about trea- 
ties because then only future treaties would 
have been supreme over State laws. Nothing 
in the debates shows that the different 
phrasing was inserted so as to enable treaties 
to defy the Constitution. 

The main point to remember is that trea- 
ties are on the same level with acts of Con- 
gress. Everybody knows that an act of 
Congress is void if it violates the Constitu- 
tion. The Supreme Court has so held many 
times. It is true that there is no similar 
square decision about treaties. The possi- 
bility that a treaty will do what the Consti- 
tution forbids is so small that not a single 
foreign treaty has been attacked on this 
ground in the Supreme Court. 

However, several statements by able and 
distinguished members of the Court like 
Chief Justice Hughes make It clear that a 
treaty will be null and void if it violates the 
Constitution, although article VI does not 
Say so in express language. Neither does 
article VI flatly say that acts of Congress 
which violate the Constitution are vold. But 
we rely on the Supreme Court to protect the 
Constitution against outrageous acts of Con- 
gress and we can equally well rely on the 
Court to protect the Constitution against a 
treaty which flouts it, If such a treaty should 
ever be signed by the President and ratified 
by two-thirds of the Senate, an event which 
fortunately has never happened in 165 years 
of our history. 

FOUR LINES OF DEFENSE 


To sum up: The Constitution as it stands 
gives us four lines of defense against an 
unwise treaty. First, the President may re- 
fuse to sign it or decline to submit it to 
the Senate. Second, its ratification can be 
prevented by 33 Senators (or fewer still if 
there is not a full attendance). Third, if 
& ratified treaty is found to have undesirable 
effects in our internal affairs, Congress can, 
by a majority vote of both Houses, stop the 
treaty from being the law of the land, which 
is what it did by the Chinese Exclusion Act. 
Fourth, if the treaty is so bad as to be un- 
constitutional in any part, the Supreme 
Court can declare that part null and void. 

These four lines of defense have kept us 
safe for over a century and a half. No event 
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Whatever has occurred to frighten us now. 
We have no need to erect additional barriers 
against a conjectural few bad treaties—bar- 
Tiers which will surely make it very hard for 
us to enforce a great many good treaties. 
ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, Jr. 
Camprince, Mass., January 26, 1954. 


Interparliamentary Union Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY O. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit a 
general report on the proceedings of the 
Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union held in Washington, D. C., in Oc- 
tober 1953, prepared by Dr. Franklin 

, permanent executive secretary, 
and a financial report prepared by the 
treasurer of the United States group, 
Representative W. R. PoAcE: 

Report: UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN THE 

420 CONFERENCE OF THE INTERPARLIAMEN- 

TARY UNION 


Acting under the provisions of Senate: 


Concurrent Resolution 90, 82d Congress, an 
invitation was extended the Interparliamen- 
Union, with headquarters in Geneva, to 

id its annual conference at the Capitol 
Of the United States in October 1953. The 

Congress, upon acceptance of the invita- 
tion, implemented this invitation with an 
appropriation to cover the expenses of the 
Washington conference, dates being set for 
October 8-14, 1953. The United Nations, 
With other organizations in New York, be- 
Came hosts to members of the conference in 
that city October 15-16. f 

The meetings opened with preliminary ses- 
gions of the Executive Committee and the 
Council of the Union on Ottober 8 and the 
actual conference opened in the Chamber of 
the House of Representatives on the morning 
Of October 9, with Viscount Stansgate, presi- 
dent of the Interparliamentary Council, in 
the chair. The meeting was called to order 
&t 10:25 a. m., the first order of business 
being the election of a committee to escort 
the President of the United States, who 
Opened the conference with an address of 
Welcome. The escort consisted of members 
Of the Interparliamentary Union executive 
Committee, including Representative HAROLD 
D. Cooney, of North Carolina; Senator Homer 
Fercuson, of Michigan, president of the 
United States group; and the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Interparliamentary Union, Andre 
de Blonay. Speaker Joserm W. MARTIN, JR., 
introduced the President of the United 
States. 

President Eisenhower made this the oc- 
fasion of remarks on representative forms 
Of government with particular reference to 
the place of parliaments as instruments of 
free expression in free governments. Par- 

ents,” he said, “first instituted among 
Men long ago are the symbol of public 
Opinion. They are not only the symbol of 
that public opinion, they are the nearest 
approach we may make to bringing public 
Opinion into one spot, crystallizing it and 
Giving it expression, expression that we our- 
selves may understand and others may un- 
Gerstand. Consequently, when the actual 
members of such parliaments meet together, 
it is not only a renewed expression of faith 

t free men can govern themselves, but 
that they understand that this system of 
Bovernment must necessarily be one whole 
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throughout the world, where people practice 
it. It cannot be separate, distinct in any 
one nation.” 

The words of the President brought forth 
an enthusiastic expression of approval from 
the delegates and representatives of 34 free 
nations present, in addition to the United 
States, as follows: Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 


Burma, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, 


Great Britain, Greece, India, Indonesia, Ire- 
land. Israel, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Luxem- 
bourg, Monaco, Netherlands, Norway, Paki- 
stan, Philippines, Sweden, Switzerland, Thai- 
land, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. Argentina, 
Ecuador, Haiti, and Mexico sent delegations as 
observers and representatives of the Republic 
of China were present as guests of the United 
States. International organizations repre- 
sented were: The United Nations, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, the Food and 
Agricultural Organization, the Pan American 
Union, and the Council of Europe. : 

The Conference proceeded with general de- 
bate in the report of the Secretary General, 
consisting of the year's review of interna- 
tional affairs and discussed on succeeding 
days the four principal items in the agenda 
(1) necessity and effects of international 
technical and financial assistance, (2) the 
role of parliaments in foreign affairs, (3) the 
rights of peoples to self-determination, and 
(4) certain modifications in the statutes of 
the Interparliamentary Union, itself. 

Senator Homer Prrovson, president of the 
United States group, was elected as Presi- 
dent of the 42d Conference by acclamation 
and presided during the entire conference, 
except for periods in which vice presidents, 
representing each group present, were at 
intervals called to take the chair. Con- 
gressman DANIEL. Reev, of New York, there- 
upon was designated as acting chairman of 
the United States group. Speaking on the 
subject of technical and financial assistance 
were Senator RALPH FLANDERS, of Vermont; 
Senator A. WI as ROBERTSON, of Virginia; 
Senator ALBERT Gore, of Tennessee; Senator 
JOHN SPARKMAN, of Alabama; Congressman 
H. P. EBERHARTER, of Pennsylvania; and Con- 
gressman Jonm M. Vorys, of Ohio. On the 
question of the role of parliaments in for- 
eign affairs, the speakers were: Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin; Senator 
Estes KEFAUVER, of Tennessee; Congressman 
Danie A. Reev, of New York; and Congress- 
man Hae Bocas, of Louisiana. On the rights 
of people to self-determination, the follow- 
ing spoke: Senator Homer FERGUSON, of 
Michigan; Congressman ANTONI SApDLAK, of 
Connecticut; Congressman Harotp D. Coo.er, ’ 
of North Carolina; Congressman Henry O. 
Tate, of Iowa; and Congressman FRAZIER 
Reams, of Ohio. 

The final resolutions, as amended and 
agreed upon, have now been published by 
the Interparliamentary Bureau at 6 Rue Con- 
stantine, Geneva, and copies are available 
at the office of the permanent executive 
secretary of the United States group at the 
Capitol. They embody an expression of 
opinion by delegates from parliaments of 
34 free nations of the world, including the 
United States, but are not binding upon the 
countries represented at the Conference. 
They do, however, provide & base for intelli- 
gent appraisal of at least three of the im- 
portant problems which face the free nations 
today, and, as such, contribute to the general 
understanding and peace of the world. 

The President of the United States and 
Mrs. Eisenhower received the members of 
the Conference delegations and their families 
at the White House on the evening of the 
opening day, October 9, 1953. The Secre- 
tary of State gave a reception to the dele- 
gates on the evening of October 10. On 
Sunday, the delegates were guests of Virginia, 
where the chamber of commerce of the State 
arranged a tour of the Skyline Drive and 
luncheon at Front Royal, Va. A less stren- 
uous afternoon trip was also made avail- 
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able to Mount Vernon. On Monday evening 
the dinner of the United States Congress 
to the delegates was given, with entertain- 
ment provided by the American Society of 
Authors, Composers, and Publishers. On 
Tuesday evening, the Library of Congress 
were hosts to the delegates with a recital 
of chamber music at Coolidge Auditorium. 
On Wednesday, the Pan-American Union 
were the hosts to the delegates at a recep- 
tion in their beautiful building on Consti- 
tution Avenue. 

The Conference closed in the late after- 
noon of Wednesday, October 14, the agenda 
being accomplished, and on Thursday morn- 
ing, October 15, the delegates departed by 
special train to New York, where they were 
guests of the United Nations, the mayor of 
the city of New York, the port authority, 
Radio City Music Hall, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for Peace, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and the Ford Foundation, The delegates, 
for the most part, left by boat and plane 
for their respective countries on Saturday, 
October 17, though a number remained for 
visits to the North, South, and West as 
guests of farm, industry, and social-seryice 
groups throughout the United States. 

The success of the Conference was due, 
in no small measure, to the indefatigable 
work of Members of Congress who actively 
served on the various committees set up by 
the chairman, the Honorable Homer FERGU- 
son and the United States group. With the 
many donations of time and courtesies ex- 
tended by leading American foundations, 
trade associations, and business organiza- 
tions, the total expenditure for the entire 
Conference will represent. only one-third of 
the appropriation, approximately $100,000 
will be returned to the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Members of Congress on these 
committees were executive committee, Sen- 
ator Homer FERGUSON, of Michigan, chair- 
man; Representative WrincaTe Lucas, of 
Texas; Senator A. W. ROBERTSON, of Virginia; 
Representative Dante, A. Reep, of New York; 
Representative Haroun D. Cooter, of North 
Carolina; Representative W. R. POAGE, of 
Texas; and Representative Jon M. Vorys, 
of Ohio. This committee was made up of 
the chairmen of the special committees set 
up to provide specific services for the han- 
dling of the Conference. The arrangements 
and organization committee was headed by 
Representative WIdcarx Lucas, of Texas, and 
had, as additional members, Senator Homer 
FERGUSON, of Michigan; Representative 
VaucHan Gary, of Virginia; Representative 
Harotp D. Cooriry, of North Carolina; and 
Representative DANTEL A. REED, of New Tork. 
The reception committee was headed by Sen- 
ator ALEXANDER Wir, of Wisconsin; and 
consisted of all United States delegates and 
their wives. The entertainment committee 
consisted of Senator A. W. ROBERTSON, of 
Virginia, chairman; and Representative 
Hate Boccs, of Louisiana: and Representa- 
tive EMANUEL CELLER, of New York, who di- 
rected the arrangements for the delegations 
in New York. The program committee was 
headed by Representative DANTEL A. REED, of 
New York, and made up of the following: 
Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, of Kentucky: 
Representative Henny O. Tax, of Iowa; and 
Representative W. Roserr Poace, of Texas. 
The hospitality committee, which not only 
provided the usual courtesies of hospitality, 
but arranged the United States group dinner, 
was headed by Representative Harorp D. 
Cootxx. of North Carolina, and had as mem- 
bers Mrs. Homer Ferguson, Mrs. Estes Ke- 
fauver, Mrs, Hale Boggs, Mrs. Daniel A. Reed, 
and Mrs. Stephenson Mahoney, of New York, 
The finance committee chairman was Rep- 
resentative W. ROBERT POAGE, of Texas, treas- 
urer of the United States group; and Repre- 
sentative CLIFFORD R. Horx, of Kansas; Sena- 
tor ALBERT GORE, of Tennessee; and Senator 
JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, of Kentucky. The 
publicity committee was headed by Repre- 
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sentative JoHN M. Vorys, of Ohio; and Sena- 
tor JOHN Sparkman, of Alabama; Senator 
RaLPH E. Fla NDEAs, of Vermont; Represent- 
ative H. P. EBERHARTER, of Pennsylvania; and 
Representative A. H. ANDRESEN, of Minnesota. 

The groups which provided direct serv- 
ices to the Conference included the entire 
Capitol staff; the Department of State; the 
Department of Defense; the Library of Con- 
gress; the Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; the/Or- 
ganization of American States; the American 
Peace Society; the National Press Services; 
the National Broadcasting Co.; the American 
Broadcasting Co.; the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System; Time and Life magazines; the 
House and Senate Radio and Press Galleries; 
the Washington Star; Washington Post; 
Washington News; Washington Times-Her- 
ald; and the local press of the Nation; the 
International Business Machines Corp.; the 
Automobile Manufacturer's Association; the 
American Association of Authors, Composers, 
and Publishers; the Carnegie Foundation for 
Peace; the Rockefeller Foundation; the Ford 
Foundation; the United Nations; the Radio 
City Music Hall; the Port Authority of New 
York; the mayor's reception committee of 
New York; the Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce; the Board of Trade of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; the R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Co.; the Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Oo.; Helena Rubinstein; Hershey Chocolate 
Corp.; Burlington Mills Corp.; Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co.; People’s Drug Stores, of 
Washington; Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp.; Phoenix Hosiery Co.; American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute; American Tobacco 
Co.; Planter’s Nut and Chocolate Co.; Allied 
Florist Association of Greater Washington; 
Annin & Co.; Swift & Co.; Wilson & Co.; Ar- 
mour & Co.; General Foods Oorp.: Bruce 
Styers; Coca Cola Bottling Works, of Wash - 
ington; the Fuller Brush Co.; the Connecti- 
cut Shade-Grown Tobacco Growers; Milton 
S. Kronheim; Sunkist Growers of California; 
Florida Citrus Fruit Growers; and the 
Northwestern Horticultural Council. All the 
last-mentioned contributed to packets of 
American products for delegates. 

The Conference was attended by many 
additional Members of Congress, who were in 
Washington in October, as well as by official 
visitors from the embassies resident in 
Washington, and the visitor's galleries were 
constantly filled with guests of the Union 
from many parts of the world. 

The arrangements for the Conference were 
directed by Capt. E John Long, United 
States Naval Reserve, in cooperation with 
Dr. Franklin Dunham, permanent executive 
secretary of the group, and a staff of 18, 
along with many volunteers provided by the 
offices of Representatives and Senators who 
did extra duty during the period. The offi- 
cers of the United States group are: Senator 
Homer FERGUSON, president; Representative 
HaroLD D. Cootxr: Representative DANIEL A. 
ReepD; and Senator A. W. ROBERTSON, vice 
presidents; Representative W. R. Poacx, treas- 
urer; and Representative Henry O. TALLE, 
secretary, The United States representatives 
on the Interparliamentary Council are: 
resentative DANIEL A. REED and Representa- 
tive Hanorp D. Cootxx. who is also the United 
States member of the Interparliamentary 
Union executive committee. 
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REPORT OF CONGRESSMAN W. R. POAGE, TREAS- 
URER OF THE AMERICAN GROUP OF THE 
. UNION, JANUARY 22, 

To the members of the American group of 

the 42d Conference of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union: 

Last summer the Congress, under author- 

ity of Public Law 207, 83d Congress, appro- 

Priated $150,000 to cover the expenses of 
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conducting the 42d Annual Conference of 
the Interparliamentary Union. This sum is 
comparable to the expenditures of the State 
Department for conferences that are com- 
monly held in Washington. The Interpar- 
liamentary Union Conference involved rep- 
resentatives from most of the nations of the 
world not behind the Iron Curtain. The 
delegates were all members of the legislative 
bodies of those nations. Thus, this group 
is the only group ever meeting in Washing- 
ton, all of whose membership was elected 
by the people themselves. Other groups 
have consisted of appointed officials. 

It is the belief of the American group that 
the 42d Conference was conducted with dig- 
nity and in a manner that reflected credit 
on the Government and the people of the 
United States. Without the assistance and 
cooperation of many private and govern- 
mental Interests, it would have been im- 
possible to care for the expenses without 
far greater expenditures than were made. 
It is, therefore, with considerable satisfac- 
tion that I, as treasurer of the American 
group, am able to report that the total ex- 
penditures from the funds appropriated by 
the Congress amounted to only $48,864.22, 
or something less than one-third of the 
amount appropriated for this purpose. To 
me, this should be a complete and rebuking 
answer to those who have charged the Amer- 
ican group with any careless or wasteful 
handling of public funds. The detailed re- 
port of expenditures follows: 


Interparliamentary Union, 42d Conference— 
Disbursement of appropriation under Pub- 
lic Law 207, 83d Cong. 


Appropriation 6150, 000. 00 


Printing and engraving: 


GPO: Letterheads, et — 343. 63 
GPO: Circular letters, pads, 
FETT 184. 08 
GPO: Identification cards, 
baggage tags, stickers, etc.. 407. 77 
GPO: Windshield cards 60. 96 
Copenhaver: Plates and invi- 
ald NO a ay OP Ly 255. 75 
Copenhaver: Envelopes, gold 
seal cards, printing, eto 30. 75 
GPO: Programs 75.91 
Ward & Paul, transcripts 
(money to be refunded by 
C 624. 90 
GPO: Door signs, guides, pro- 
grams, stationery, printing. 1, 227.14 
Ward & Paul: Transcripts___. 110, 00 
GPO: Envelopes, letterheads, 
guidebooks, et-. 191. 50 
American Peace Society: 
50.00 
331. 66 
F 156. 55 
Total . 4, 050. 60 
Stationery and supplies: U. 
S. Senate Stationery Store: 
Stationery, ink, stencils, sup- 
Piles, t —2 1, 066. 70 
Miscellaneous: 
Mr. Wilkinson: Official pho- 
9 147. 50 
Muse Photos: Official photos. 30. 60 
Lamb, Seal & Stencil Co. (card 
. a 86.70 
House Restaurant, operation 
Kun... = 1, 424. 08 
Lank Lumber Co.: Stands 253. 66 
Monumental Printing Co.: 
Reprints, Dr. Dunham's ar- 
ticle on U 33. 55 
Remington-Rand: Typewriter 
SS AAA 18. 78 
Naval Cold Storage: Snack 
PE E — 86. 87 
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Interparliamentary Union, 42d Conjerence— 
Disbursement of appropriation under Pub- 
lic Law 207, 83d Cong.—Continued 


Tissue for 


o $4. 16 
W. T. Cowan: Books for kits_ 8. 10 
New York Times. 2.20 
TTT 493. 44 
Lamb. Seal & Stencil Co.: 

Badges, cards 259. 08 
Uline Ice Co.: Snack bar 5. 95 
Press Intelligencdee 54. 00 
F. Clyde Wilkinson: Photo- 

SS ole ts 300. 00 
Captain Long: Repay petty 

F 493. 44 
Capital News- New York 

oa Ce AN eee eens Fe Oe 3.35 
Duplicator Corp 252. 00 
Clarence Smith: Photographs_ 45. 09 
Library of Congress, Photo- 

static Division 30. 00 
Tenschart Photo o 6. 00 
Congressional Hotel: Cable 6.90 

TOR a eet 4, 045. 36 
Duplicator Corp., refund__.__ 99. 40 
N 3, 945. 96 
Official kits: 
B. S. Reynolds Co.: Post cards 

e EE 40. 50 
Chas. G. Stott Co.: Official 

brief foiders ea 720. 00 

an ee Se Ae ed Bk a 760. 50 
— 
Transportation and travel: 
Official trips: Out- ot-town 

activities re IPU (2 trips to 

New York, 1 trip to Rich- 

mond, 2 trips to Skyline 

Rive) ac ere e 517. 75 

— 2 
Entertalnment: 
Shoreham Tea and Fashion 
240. 00 
„ 189. 50 
Little Flower Shop: Decorate 
FEET 150. 00 
Skyland Restaurant: Lunch 652. 25 
House Restaurant: Three 
luncheons... . 58. 393. 80 
Sheraton Park: State recep- 

S E EAS 2, 671.54 
Shoreham: United States 

group dinner = 3. 231, 30 
Barnee-Lowe: Muse — 760. 00 
United Nations: Luncheon.. 442.65 
Pennsylvania Railroad: 

Lunch; trip to New York___ 897. 55 
National Gallery of Art 50. 00 

A 9, 633, 59 
E 
Personnel staff: 
Temporary staff: Conference 

operation 6, 621. 89 
Permanent staff (2 daily sum- 

mary reporters’ salaries to 

be repaid by Geneva of- 

SC axes oe 13, 090. 77 

S A 19, 712. 66 
Ss 
Geneva Secretariat: 
Four rapporteurs__.....____ = 2, 400. 00 
Executive services, daily sum- 

—— au 289. 50 
Congressional Hotel ($100 of 

this hotel bill to be refund- 

ed by the Geneva office)... 792. 94 
Express company: Box to Ge- 

SP 70. 26 
Congressional Hotel (Geneva 

secretariat) to Mrs. Preths 83. 71 
Ward & Paul transcript: Post- 

age to Geneva 13. 64 
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Interparliamentary Union, 42d Conference— 
Disbursement of appropriation under Pub- 
lic Law 207, 83d Cong—Continued 


Geneva Secretarias: 
Transportation, 
services, etc 66. 346.44 


Deduct: « 7 
Ward & Paul tran- 
scrip 
Mirkine Guetze- 
vitch (Congres- 
sional Hotel) 
Kenton: Daily sum- 
mary reporter 
Moyens: Daily sum- 
mary reporter 


Total de- 


624. 90 


$5, 141. 33 « 


. 8, 719. 38 
Telephones, telegraphs and 
cable: 
Includes all 


Telephone 8 
TRICDRODG ccs — 
Telephone . 
Western Union 


. — 
Grand total Sone 


DeSoto, Mo., Recipient of All-America 
City Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. CARNAHAN, Mr. Speaker, under 
Permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include that portion of an 
article in the February 9, 1954, edition 
of Look magazine, entitled “All-Ameri- 
Ca Cities,” which describes a growing 
city in my congressional district, DeSoto, 

0. 

For its accomplishments in 1953, this 
thriving Missouri city has the honor to 
Teceive the all-America city award, be- 
ing one of 11 cities of the United States 
thus designated by Look magazine in 
conjunction with the National Municipal 
League. 

DeSoto has submitted for considera- 
tion a proposed site for the Air Force 
Academy, created by H. R. 5337 which 
Passed the House last week. It is my 
fincere hope that the Senate will concur 
in the passage of this bill to make the 
Air Force Academy a reality, and that 
the commission which the bill provides 
for the selection of a permanent site will 
five careful and conscientious considera- 
tion to the proposal of DeSoto, Mo. 
From Look magazine of February 9. 1954] 
THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE AND Loox 

BALUTE THE ALL-AMERICA CITIES—11 CITIES 

Win AWARDS FOR SOLVING THE PROBLEMS 

Hauntino THEm HOMES AND STREETS 

De Soto, Mo., only 45 miles south of St, 
Louis in the foothills of the Ozark Moun- 
tains, is a railroad town with 5,354 inhabi- 
tants. Between 1940 and 1950, De Soto's 
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population increased only 333. The young 
people were leaving town as soon as they got 
out of high school. The outstanding symp- 
tom of De Soto's ailment was lethargy. 
“De Soto is no good and we can't make 1# 
any better” was the objection frequently 
raised when an improvement project was 
proposed. 

De Soto’s city hall had a leaky roof and 
whitewash was peeling off the 78-year-old 
structure. Most streets were unpaved. 
Many blocks had been without street lights 
since depression days when the city couldn't 
pay its light bill and the poles were removed. 
There was nothing for young people to do 
except loaf around an ice-cream parlor or 
drugstore. 

Miraculously, the picture began to improve 
in 1948 after De Soto changed to council- 
manager government. 

By 1953 the lethargy had vanished, and 
almost every resident was participating in 
civic affairs. Even teenagers were serving on 
committees to help plan De Soto's future. 

New street lights went up all over town 
on & pay-as-you-go basis. Ugly store fronts 
were refurbished. More than 1,100 persons 
helped transform an old furniture store into 
a club for teenagers. Civil-defense authori- 
ties commended tiny De Soto for the work 
of its 100 unusually active auxiliary police 
and firemen. 

Newly solvent, De Soto cut its taxes 30 
percent and was able to remodel the city 
hall, Volunteers built a firehouse at a cost 
of only $3,000. Seven acres of timberland, 
willed to the city as a park 6 years ago, finally 
began to function as a park because the citi- 
zens approved a caretaker's salary. Eighty 
blocks of streets were paved at half the nor- 
mal cost, with the city doing the work with 
the cooperation of 1,400 citizens. De Soto's 
150th anniversary celebration attracted 
25,000 visitors who watched 420 local actors 
participate in a pageant, 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Samuel B. Pettengill, former 
Indiana Congressman now living in Chi- 
cago, has written an excellent letter to 
the press, and Mr. Alfred J. Schweppe, 
chairman of the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s committee on peace and law 
through the United Nations has written 
the editor of the New York Times. Both 
have made new contributions to the 
thinking favoring the enactment of the 
Bricker amendment. The letters follow: 

Eprror: In connection with President 
Eisenhower's opposition to the Bricker 
amendment, it should be noted that a pro- 
posal to amend the Constitution is not sub- 
ject to Mr. Eisenhower's veto, and does not 
require his approval. While his objections 
should be considered, the same as any private 
citizen, he has no official function in this 
matter. 

Aside from this, it would appear that in 
lning up against a majority in the Senate 
on a matter concerning which the people 
feel deeply, he is risking his domestic pro- 
gram and the. election next November. 

The people are fed up with the eager 
beavers who are trying to bypass our his- 
toric Constitution processes, and rewrite our 
domestic laws by the sly method of getting 
treaties rushed through the Senate, 
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President Eisenhower, thank God, is not 
one of these eager beavers but he is playing 
their game. When he is no longer in the 
White House, they will surely emerge and 
again attempt to take away the powers, re- 
served to the States by the 10th amendment, 
and give them to Congress, or the President, 
or some international body. 

Then 1 man in the White House, plus no 
more than 33 Senators, two-thirds of a quo- 
rum, together with foreign politicians and 
lobbyists could undertake to rewrite the law 
of the land without the approval of the 
House of Representatives, or the American 
people. 

Or, they can attempt to accomplish their 
ends bypassing the Senate. They can call a 
treaty an Executive agreement, which our 
Supreme Court also designates as “the su- 
preme law of the land,” and thus avoid run- 
ning the risk of defeat in the Senate. 

It would surprise your readers to know 
that an executive agreement, signed by 
President Roosevelt and Commissar Lit- 
vinov—2 men only, and 1 a foreigner—not 
submitted even to the Senate, was held by 
the Supreme Court, 7 to 2, to supersede the 
law of the State of New York. 

This is the kind of stuff the Bricker 
amendment is designed to stop. 

SaMvUEL B. PETTENGILL. 


Bricker PROPOSAL APPROVED—CURB ON PRESI- 
DENT BELIEVED NECESSARY IN MAKING OF 
AGREEMENTS 

To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

It is argued that the Bricker amendment, 
in reaffirming the power of Congress to regu- 
late executive agreements, would hamstring 
the President in his day-to-day conduct of 
foreign relations. 

The Bricker amendment does not say that 
Congress must regulate or approve all execu- 
tive agreements; it merely recognizes in 
Congress power to do so, which may, in fact, 
never be exercised; if exercised, it must be 
assumed that Congress will exercise reason- 
able judgment for the welfare of the coun- 
try, as in other cases. 

The Bricker amendment does not turn 
our foreign relations over to Congress. It 
does not require Congress to examine the 
multitude of executive agreements of a daily 
housekeeping character and to authorize 
them in advance or validate them afterward. 

No sillier claim has ever been made than 
that, with the Bricker amendment in effect, 
the Berlin airlift agreement could not have 
been made. The amendment does not re- 
quire Congress to do anything, but merely 
confirms its power to pass laws with respect 
to excutive agreements if it chooses to do 80. 

CONGRESSIONAL POWER 


Under this power Congress can only pass 
a statute regulating executive agreements, 
subject to the veto power of the President, 
In case of an improper regulatory statute 
any President, if he is right, can unques- 
tionably have his veto sustained by one- 
third of one House of Congress, On the 
other hand, if two-thirds of both Houses 
override the veto, the regulation must be 
presumed to be sound. There is thus a 
great restraint on Congress in any regulation 
of executive agreements and there is no ba- 
sis for the charge that Congress will run 
our foreign relations. 

In the last analysis, if the choice is be- 
tween trusting one-man governments and 
trusting two-thirds of both Houses, the 
choice must inevitably lie with the direct 
Representatives of the people in Congress. 
The people have not forgotten the long- 
range permanent commitments in the Tehe- 
ran and Yalta agreements, which Secretary 
Dulles said in the Senate hearings were U- 
legal and should have been presented to 
the Senate as treaties. 

Many able lawyers and judges, including 
members of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
and Chief Judge John J. Parker, of the 
fourth circuit, believe that Congress now 
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has power to regulate executive agreements 
under the necessary and proper clause of 
the Constitution, and that the first sen- 
tence of section 3 is unnecessary. In view, 
however, of the doubt registered by some 
persons, it was deemed proper, as long as the 
treaty power was to be amended, to confirm 
the power of Congress to regulate such 
agreements at all events. Congress has al- 
ready so widely exercised the power to au- 
thorize and regulate executive agreements 
that it may be concluded that any doubt is 
so lacking in substance as to render the 
first sentence unnecessary. 

However, the second concept of section 3 
should be retained: that executive azree- 
ments made by the President alone should 
not become domestic law unless made so by 
legislation. This is what Secretary Dulles 
thought the law was at the Senate hearings. 
But he overlooked the fact that the Belmont 
and Pink cases are, to the contrary, holding, 
over the vigorous dissent of Chief Justice 
Stone, that the Roosevelt-Litvmov agree- 
ment was, like a treaty, the supreme law of 
the land, not affected by the fifth amend- 
ment, and that it superseded the law of New 
York. 

DESPOTIC DOCTRINE 0 

This novel and revolutionary doctrine, 
which permits the President alone, by agree- 
ments in the files of the State Department, 
to set aside State laws and constitutions in 
carrying out his foreign policy, must be abol- 
ished by preventing any such executive 
agreement from being the supreme law of 
the land unless implemented by legislation. 
Certainly the Founding Fathers, with their 
fear of kings and one-man government and 
with their keen regard for the rights of the 
States, never contemplated any such des- 
potic doctrine. 

In the Pink case the Court said that, “The 
fifth amendment does not stand in the way 
of giving full force and effect to the Litvinov 
assignment.” Of this holding Dr. Philip 
Jessup said in the American Journal of In- 
ternational Law that from the point of view 
of our constitutional law the decision may 
well mark one of the most far-reaching in- 
roads upon the protection which it was sup- 
posed the fifth amendment accorded to pri- 
vate property.” 

Does one need any more startling illustra- 
tion of one-man government in the United 
States than that by a simple writing the 
President, acting alone, can set aside the 
fifth amendment and State laws and consti- 
tutions? 

And then it is sald that nothing must be 
done about executive agreements. 

ALFRED J, SCHWEPPE. 

BEATTLE, WasH., January 21, 1954. 


A Special Postage Stamp Proposed to 
Commemorate the 35th Anniversary of 
the Founding of the American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today a bill to provide for the 
issuance of a special postage stamp in 
commemoration of the 35th anniversary 
of the founding of the American Legion. 

This great veterans’ organization was 
founded in Paris, France, during a cau- 
cus held at the Cirque de Paris on March 
15-17, 1919. The credit for envisioning 
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the American Legion is given to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Jr., who surrounded him- 
self with capable citizen soldiers in 
France to make this vision a reality. 
The need for such an organization at 
that time was based on the tremendous 
surge of unrest that came over the 
United States expeditionary forces fol- 
lowing the armistice on November 11, 
1918. The uncertainty of the future, 
the need for care of the disabled, pro- 
tection of widows and orphans, and 
Americanism, were motivating factors. 

The Paris caucus determined that the 
next organizational meeting should be 
held in the United States and such a 
meeting was held in St. Louis, Mo., on 
May 9-10, 1919. At this time a tempo- 
rary organization of the American Le- 
gion was established. Congress was pe- 
titioned to grant a charter to this new 
organization, and the charter was ap- 
proved by President Wilson on Septem- 
ber 16, 1919. 

From that modest beginning 35 years 
ago, the American Legion has attained 
its present stature, and its name and 
works are known in every home across 
the land. Over this period of years, the 
Legion has gained nationwide recogni- 
tion in the fields of Americanism and 
national security and worldwide recog- 
nition in the field of child welfare. 

I, therefore, believe it most apropriate 
that the Post Office Department be au- 
thorized and directed by the Congress to 
issue a special postage stamp in com- 
memoration of the founding of the 
American Legion, the world's largest pa- 
triotic organization, 


Reducing Airport Hazards 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of the Air Force operates, ona 
lease basis, jet aircraft reserve training 
and ferrying activities at the Long Beach, 
(Calif.) Municipal Airport. For some 
time, officials of that city, myself, and 
Senators from California have been at- 
tempting to have the Air Force trans- 
fer its activities elsewhere. We have 
pointed out the dangers of such activi- 
ties being conducted within a metro- 
politan area. 

Despite these warnings, the Air Force 
refused to remove its activities and, a 
short time ago, tragedy struck the city 
when one of the jet planes crashed into 
a residential area, killing several citi- 
zens in their homes. 

Following that, the Secretary of the 
Air Force agreed to reevaluate its de- 
cision to retain activities at Long Beach. 
That reevaluation is proceeding now and 
it is sincerely hoped that it will result 
in the removal of the activity to a less 
populated location. 

I insert below a recent editorial from 
the Long Beach Press-Telegram news- 
paper which fairly sets forth the facts 
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and circumstances of this controversy 
between the city of Long Beach and the 
Air Force: 

REDUCING Arrmport HAZARDS 


Inquiry by a citizen has brought an ex- 
planatory statement from City Manager 
Vickers to the effect that the city’s sole ob- 
jective in asking for removal of Air Force 
activities from the municipal airport is to 
end the flight-training activities there. 

Mr. Vickers has stated the city favors re- 
taining all Air Force Reserve activity of a 
classroom nature at the field. But the train- 
ing flights should go elsewhere. 

The Federal Government's lease agree- 
ment with the city covering use of a portion 
of the airport's surface for Air Force pur- 
poses was effected in 1941. It was at the 
beginning of a fighting war. Long Beach at 
that time had a population of 164,271. 

Now Long Beach has grown to a city of 
280,000, and approximately 509,000 persons 
resided in what may be called Long Beach's 
metropolitan area. The municipal airport 
is squarely in the center of this area of dense 
residential development, 

There are certain advantages from the 
standpoint of public convenience in having 
the airport so situated. Obviously, the air- 
port is going to be there a long time. 

But whatever hazards result from the loca- 
tion of an operating airport In such a densely 
settled area can be materialy reduced by 
the removal of training flights from the field. 
Training activities are necessary repetition, 
involving frequent take-offs and landings, 
endangering the lives and property of resi- 
dents of the area and constituting a serious 
noise nuisance. 

Since the tragic crash of 2 weeks ago which 
took nine lives, an interesting discussion has 
appeared in our forum column, with citizens 
offering sincere opinions on both sides of 
the question of removing the Air Force from 
the field. There was, we think, a notable 
lack of hysteria after a spectacularly tragic 
incident; the discussion among our people 
has been sober and intelligent. 

If the national defense, or the defense of 
our community, were to be seriously jeop- 
ardized, no sensible person would propose 
that the Air Force move elsewhere. But if 
the change can be made without such effects 
on the defense, it is simply good sense to 
stop the training flights over the highly de- 
veloped residential areas, We believe it can 
and should be done, and we commend the 
city officials, Representative Crate HOSMER, 
and Senator Kucuen for their efforts toward 
that end, 


Pay Raises for Judges and Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received 2 letters, 1 pro and the other 
con, on the matter of pay raises for 
judges and Congressmen, which I think 
might be of interest to my colleagues. 
One of the letters is set forth below, and 
the enclosure in the second letter, an 
editorial appearing in the Long Beach 
(Calif.) Press-Telegram newspaper, iš 
set forth: 

Dran MR. CONGRESSMAN: May a lowly citi- 
zen-taxpayer plead with you and your es- 
teemed colleagues to drop the thought of a 
salary raise this year? ‘Your salaries are the 
best monetary stabilizers our country has to 
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take the place of the gold standard. If you 
don't raise your pay, you will have to keep 
Prices down so you can afford to live. Thus 
helping yourself, you will help all of us. 

There are two ways for you to increase 
your salaries honorably: (1) So influence na- 
tional prosperity that everybody makes more 
money, then we all feel sorry for you and 
O. K. a raise, which we can then afford; or 
(2) get used to eating thinner soup, then 
you will be happy with less and it will seem 
just as good to you as a pay raise. 

As a small-business man, I like suggestion 
No. 1 the best, so pay more attention to small 
business and put pressure on your small- 
business committee to cause better condi- 
tions for small-business men. When we find 
Our cash registers bulging, we will be all too 
eager to pay you more—after we can afford it, 

Respectfully, 
O. Henry. 


From the Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Tele- 
gram of December 17, 1953] 


Is CONGRESS UNDERPAID? 


When it somes to the question of whether 
Congressional salaries should be increased, 
the average Congressman—believe it or not 
is shy and skittish. And this issue may be 
the topic of much soul-searching at the next 
Session. 

Perhaps some of the legislators will take 
heart from the report by the Commission on 
Judicial and Congressiona! Salaries that all 
its mail has been favorable to the idea of a 
Pay raise for Representatives and Senators, 
The Commission has been conducting pub- 
lic hearings for the past 3 days. Besides re- 
Ceiving favorable mall, the Commission also 
has heard many favorable witnesses, some of 
Whom represented big organizations like the 
A. F. of L. and the American Bar Association. 
Some were former Government employees 
Who know the contrast between private and 
Government salaries for men of comparable 
ability. 

At this writing the only witness to testify 
Against the proposal has been Representative 
Wium A. Dawson, Republican, Utah, who 
revealed under questioning that he person- 
ally has some outside income to fall back on. 

The reason Congressmen are nervous about 
Voting themselves a pay raise is obvious. 
They don't want to take a step that may look 
like brazen nest-feathering to their constit- 
uents back home. It takes real courage for 
the Congressman to say he's in favor of up- 
Ping his own check. Because of their shy- 
ness the legislators voted to creat a public 
Commission to study the issue and make a 
Tecommendation. But the Congressmen 
know their own situation, of course. 

It has been 7 years since Congress had a 
Salary boost. This period was a highly in- 
Hationary one. Evidence has been submitted 
to the Commission to show that the present 
$15,000 salary has a purchasing power of 
about $7,000 in 1939 dollars. 

From almost any point of view, Washing- 
ton is the most expensive place in the Nation 
to live. For the Congressman it is doubly 
expensive.. As a Representative of his dis- 
trict or State, he has heavy social obligations. 
He maintains a residence in Washington and 
&nother back home at great expense, 

The whole problem could be neatly thrust 
aside if we subscribed to the theory that only 
the rich should hold public office. But that 
is a theory acceptable to few. The job should 
Pay at least enough that the Congressman 
may meet his obligations and maintain a 
Teasonably comfortable standard of living 
Without having to draw from other sources, 

While a position in Congress is a high 
honor, it is also a penalty from the monetary 
Point of view. Public salaries shouldn't be 
expected to make anybody wealthy; but 
When they are too low, many able men are 
discouraged from entering public office, sim- 
Ply because they can't afford the financial 
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sacrifice. Many good men do make the sacri- 
fice, of course—but are we right in exacting 
such a sacrifice? And if pay were higher, 
wouldn't a larger number of more capable 
men be attracted? 

A low salary can be an encouragement to 
unscrupulous lobbying. Here in California 
we pay our legislators $300 a month. It is 
little wonder that a man like Artie Samish, 
who once claimed he controlled the legisla- 
ture, was able to get a foothold. 

A standard answer to proposals of salary 
increases for State or National legislators is 
that such increases would add to government 
costs at a time when we are seeking to re- 
duce them. 

We have no way of estimating how much 
better government we would get per dollar 
increase in congressional salary. But if in- 
centive means anything, there could be fewer 
better investments in good government than 
an investment in key elective jobs. Such an 
investment would make public service more 
attractive to capable men, make public office 
less a financial sacrifice, and make the office- 
holder less vulnerable to unsavory pressures. 

But all other arguments aside, the case for 
higher congressional salaries can be rested 
pretty strongly on the simple need to adjust 
those salaries to meet the higher costs of 
living in an extraordinarily costly line of 
service. 


A Strange Romance: GOP Makes Eyes 
at the Brannan Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I should like to include an article 
from the November 1953 issue of the 
Democratic Digest entitled “A Strange 
Romance: GOP Makes Eyes at the Bran- 
nan Plan.” 

It is greatly amusing to see the polit- 
ical pirouetting of so many Republicans 
who only a short time ago denounced 
former Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
Brannan, and his farm proposal as re- 
spectively, Socialist“ and “socialism.” 
However, since the present administra- 
tion and the present Secretary of Agri- 
culture have suggested that the Brannan 
plan be given a tryout, these former 
critics have remained .strangely silent. 
Many former opponents of the Brannan 
plan now are of the opinion that it could 
conceivably be a solution to many of the 
present ills of this country’s farm prob- 
lems, and are willing to try it out. It 
is no longer referred to as “socialism,” 
but rather as a forward-looking and 
progressive proposal worth receiving 
careful consideration. No former Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has received 
greater vindication so soon after leaving 
office. The article follows: 

A STRANGE Romance: GOP MAKES Eves aT 
BRANNAN PLAN 

In the sprawling buildings of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington, a ghost 
roams the corridors. Its original embodi- 
ment, born on April 7, 1949, was beaten to 
death by Republican orators before it was 4 
years old. Its attackers thought that it had 
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breathed its last on November 4, 1952, and 
that they would be troubled with it no more, 

But there is no mistaking the shadow that 
now haunts the Agriculture Department: It 
is the ghost of the “iniquitous” Brannan 
farm plan, first proposed by former Agricul- 
ture Secretary Charles F. Brannan, as a sys- 
tem for supporting perishable farm products 
while at the same time giving consumers a 
break. 

No sooner was the Brannan plan launched 
than the Republican propagandists began 
building one of their biggest and most terri- 
fying straw men for Republican orators to 
assaill. The words “Brannan plan“ were con- 
sidered naked unless clothed in epithets, 
such as “socialistic” and “dictatorial.” 

Now the new Republican administration 
is painfully looking for a program to deal 
effectively with growing surpluses of perish- 
able farm commodities, and lo, the big item 
on their drawing boards is a design that has 
the chief features of the Brannan plan. 
There are strong indications that they in- 
tend to smuggle it into the list of Republican 
remedies, if they can manage it without 
suffering undue embarrassment. 

This will not be easy, for the campaign 
oratory against the Brannan plan was em- 
phatic. “We must find methods of obtain- 
ing greater protection for our producers of 
perishable foods,” said General Eisenhower 
at Kasson, Minn., a year ago, but he went 
on: “We can and will find a sound way to do 
the job without indulging in the moral 
bankruptcy of the Brannan plan.” This was 
a theme that was to be repeated often during 
the presidential campaign. 

When he took office, General Eisenhower 
placed the problems of agriculture on the 
list for “further study.” His statement, in 
his state of the Union message, that “a con- 
tinuing study reveals nothing more emphat- 
ically than the complicated nature of this 
subject” reflected none of the sureness of 
Candidate Eisenhower when he promised the 
5 farmer 100 percent of parity last 

Administration agricultural leaders have 
now had nearly a year of skull practice, 
Meanwhiie farm surpluses have been piling 
up and farm prices declining steadily. De- 
spite mounting pressures, no magic plan, 
such as General Eisenhower promised at 
Kasson, has been forthcoming, which may 
account in part for the willingness of Agri- 
culture Department officials to inciude the 
much reviled Brannan plan in their canvass- 
ing of possible solutions. 


One of the first to spot the new ghost in 
the Agricultural Department was a reporter 
for the Gannett newspapers who wrote on 
August 31: “The ghost of the Brannan Farm 
plan stalks Agriculture Department corri- 
dors. * * * That some parts of the Brannan 
plan still find favor in certain areas was 
admitted last week by no less a person than 
Under Secretary of Agriculture True Morse.” 

The Gannett papers were not the only 
Ones to notice the new apparition. For ex- 
ample, the Fort Worth Star-Telegram com- 
mented that “ it is notable that many of the 
recommendations so far canvassed (by the 
administration) bear a strong resemblance 
to the much-maligned Brannan plan of the 
last administration.” The newspaper went 
on to point out that “they are not called 
that, of course,” and added that “whether 
called a ‘two-price plan’ or a ‘compensatory 
payment plan,’ the recommendations have 
much in common with the Brannan pro- 
posals.“ 

In the same vein, U. S. News & World Re- 

carried an item that Republicans, with 
a farm problem on their hands * * are 
even exploring a modified Brannan plan,” 
and the Denver News, one of the Scripps- 
Howard papers which supported Eisenhower, 
carried an article on August 15 headlined 
“Braenan Plan Still Very Much Alive.“ 
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Strangely enough, the prospect of a Re- 
publican version of the Brannan plan has 
not stirred up the same passion among the 

and among farm leaders as it used 
to when it was Democratically 
Perhaps this is because, now that political 
passions have subsided a bit, more people 
are beginning to realize that many features 
of the Brannan plan make, in the words of 
the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, “substantial 
economic sense.” 

Under the existing system the Govern- 
ment supports the price of perishable farm 
products by stepping into the market and 
buying up enough of any such product to 
drive the open-market price of the product 
up to the guaranteed-support level. Thus, 
if the market price of butter, whose support 
level is 67 cents a pound, falls to 57 cents, 
the Government steps in and buys butter 
until the price reaches 67 cents again. Al- 
though the Government usually is able to 
sell most of what it buys, over a long period, 
and net outlays by the taxpayers have been 
surprisingly small, this system of supporting 
farm prices had the disadvantage of mak- 
ing the consumer suffer, through higher 
market prices, in the process of assuring the 
farmer a proper income. 

One of the main features of the Brannan 
plan—the so-called direct or production pay- 
ment—was designed to solve this farmer 

nst consumer dilemma, at least as far 
as perishable commodities are concerned. 
Under this system the Government would 
let the free market find its own level, and 
then pay the farmer the difference between 
the market price and the guaranteed-support 
price, 

For example, to take the case of butter 
again, if butter, whose support price is 67 
cents a pound, falls to 57 cents in the 
market place, the Government would not 
buy a single pound of butter in order to 
drive the open-market price up to 67 cents, 
as at present. Instead, it would give the 
consumer the benefit of the lower 57 cents 
market price, and would pay the farmer the 
10 cents difference between the market price 
and the guaranteed-support price. Thus, a 
twin objective is achieved. The farmer 1s 
protected, the consumer benefits, and there 
is no storage expense. 

If it is not the merits of this plan, then 
it may have been necessity, the mother of 
so many ideas, that now drives many arch- 
Republicans to view the plan more chari- 
tably. For the surpluses of perishables that 
had vanished with the advent of the Korean 
war have begun to reappear. Butter is a 
particularly vexing problem for the admin- 
istration, with 278,565,000 pounds in Gov- 
ernment hands. 

Whatever the reason, there are signs that 
a growing number of farm leaders and news- 
papers are coming around to the production 
payment idea. For example, an editor of the 
Topeka Daily Capital, a dyed-in-the-wool 
Kansas Republican paper, noted on August 
19 that the cattlemen have swallowed what 
we used to call the Brannan plan.” 

Two similar reports came from the center 
of the dairy country, where, under the pres- 
ent price support methods, butter is being 
bought by the Government at 90 percent of 
parity and put away in warehouses. The 
farm reporter of the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
wrote that “a modified Brannan 2-price plan 
for butter, cutting consumer prices 12 cents 
a pound while compensating producers with 
Government payments, is to be recommended 
to Secretary of Agriculture Benson soon by 
2 influential dairy groups.” 

About the same time, the Dairy Record, 
conservative spokesman for the dairy indus- 
try, shocked farm circles by editorializing: 
“Apparently the industry and Government 
are confronted with the necessity of getting 
that butter to market on a basis that will 
let the price go to any necessary level with- 
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out violating the law and the administra- 
tion’s pledge to support prices for the re- 
mainder of the 1953 crop year at 90 percent 
of parity. 

“This means a two-price system; tt means 
subsidies, It means, if you will, the Bran- 
nan plan. 

“What other method is there which will 
permit the free play of supply and demand, 
the keeping of faith with the farmer, and 
the distribution of that butter through the 
usual trade channels?” 

The Dairy Record’s position was regarded 
as so significant by J. S. Russell, widely read 
farm editor of the Des Moines Register- 
Tribune, that he quoted it at length in his 
syndicated column. He even noted the edi- 
tor's attempt to attribute the origin of the 
Brannan plan to economists and Republi- 
cans. 

He also quoted the Dairy Record’s suspicion 
that Eisenhower and Benson might not want 
to use the direct payment method of getting 
rid of surplus butter, and added: “Maybe 
* » it would be regarded as bad politics, 
but spoiled butter will be even worse 
politics.” 

The New York Herald Tribune, a newspaper 
of great circulation among consumers, rather 
than farmers, ran a lengthy analysis of the 
situation under the heading: “Brannan Plan 
Sowing Ideas To Aid Farmers.” “The new 
Republican Agriculture Department,” said 
the Tribune, “harried by a host of seemingly 
insoluble farm problems, has conceded it is 
giving serious consideration to a set of reme- 
dies that bear a strong resemblance to the 
once-hated Brannan plan of the Truman 
administration.” 

What's more, the reporter continued, 
“many of the new officials in departments 
* © are forced to concede that these 
schemes appear to have a great deal of 
merit.” 

With the merits of the Brannan proposal 
becoming clearer to farm groups the country 
over, as well as to administration officials 
and with the surplus butter problem crying 
for solution, the Republican administration 
will be sorely tempted to propose the key fea- 
tures of the Brannan plan next year when 
Congress reconvenes. Their problem will be 
how to put sheep’s clothing on something 
they have done their best to call a wolf. 

The designs for the new clothing have 
already been started. In reporting that 
“a good deal of the ‘Brannan plan’ may be 
in Republican proposals,” Scripps-Howard 
writer James Daniels noted that “production 
payments,” as they were called by Secretary 
Brannan, “have been renamed ‘compensatory 
payments’ and Agriculture Undersecretary 
True D. Morse recently advocated them.“ 

The Gannett papers summed up the Re- 
publican dilemma when they said, “If Con- 
gress bows to the pressure for the ‘compen- 
satory payment’ program and tells the ad- 
ministration to go ahead, Republicans will 
have to come up with a ‘Brannan plan’ of 
their own, Republican sources here admit. 
While the ideas won't be exactly new, the 
name probably will be.” 


In God We Trust 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1954 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Pennsylvania Register: 


January 29 


In Gop We Trust 


At the Reading convention a resolution 
Was passed supporting legislation to place 
this grand inscription on all postage stamps. 
This legislation has been introduced in the 
Congress. 

This inscription is on all coins, but coins 
do not receive any circulation in foreign 
countries, Stamps do and that is why it 
should be placed on postage stamps. The 
current struggle in the world is in large 
measure a struggle for men's minds. Many 
peoples of the world are being taught by our 
enemies that America has no God, that it is 
a materialistic nation. 

As evidence of foreign confusion about 
this country, we cite the example of the 
Pakistan Ambassador to the United States, 
the Honorable Mohammed All. The Ambas- 
satior said citizens of his country looked 
upon Americans as an irreligious people. So, 
too, did the Ambassador until he came here. 
On his first trip to this country, he saw an 
American coin with its inscription of “In 
God we trust.” Mr. All thereupon wrote 
back to his Prime Minister that their coun- 
try’s attitude toward America had been 
wrong. 

The religious inscription first appeared on 
our coins during the time of the Civil War. 
People of the Nation appealed to the Secre- 
tary of Treasury, Salmon P. Chase, to place 
the inscription there because of the peril 
facing the Union. On November 13, 1861, 
Chase directed the Director of Philadelphia's 
Mint to “cause a device to be prepared * * * 
with a motto expressing in the fewest words 
possible this national recognition.” He 
said: “No nation can be strong except in the 
Strength of God or safe except in His de- 
tense.“ 

Therefore we feel that, as it was needed in 
Civil War days in our own country, it is 
more needed by the peoples of the world to- 
day. It will convey to them that Americans 
are religious, that we do belleve in God, and, 
in so doing, we believe In the brotherhood of 
man, as further emphasized by the Man of 
Galilee 2,000 years ago. Our coins are hid- 
den In the deep recesses of our pockets. Our 
stamps boldly proclaim their message on 
every letter and card. They are the bil- 
boards of America. Let them carry the mes- 
oo of hope to all the peoples “In God we 

t. 


Testimonial Honoring Herbert L. Geb- 
hardt, a Letter Carrier Retiring After 40 
Years of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, from many 
angles we have been hearing from the 
people of their regard for the postal serv- 
ice and the institution called the Post 
Office. When for the sake of an obvious 
economy we propose to do away with 
some small post office that has been es- 
tablished for many years we hear from 
the folks back home mighty quick. Now 
from my district comes a speech from 
one of our distinguished citizens, Ralph 
B. Feriola, president, Crestwood National 
Bank, Tuckahoe, N. Y., given at a testi- 
monial dinner honoring Herbert L. Geb- 
Hardt, a letter carrier retiring after 40 
years of service. The speech follows: 


1954 


Herb, during your life you have attended 
countiess dinners, parties, and conventions. 

You have witnessed the seating, and re- 
tiring of many officers in business, social 
and civic life. 

As well as in the Post Office System. 

During your time you have served under 
seven Postmasters: Hon. Nathan Warren, 
Hon, John N. Parsons, Hon. Michael Walsh, 
Hon. James Fleming, Hon. Albert C. Bogert, 
Hon. William Cornin, and your present Post- 
master, Hon. Francis Tobin. 

At all these functions you attended and 
participated. 

Tonight, we are attending and participat- 
ing (with a little heavy heart in a way) your 
retirement, laying away your postal uniform 
and returning to civilian life. 

I say with a heavy heart because a lot of 
us, particularly those you served, are going to 
miss you. 

It makes no difference how you travel and 
how far you travel you eventually come to 
the detour. : 

Tonight the detour for you is at hand. 

Herb, this is your party tonight. 

Make it be the one you'll never forget. 

When you leave this gathering tonight, let 
it be with love for everyone you served, and 
worked with, and worked for. 

My friends, after 40 years and 6 months, we 
do honor tonight, to Herbert L. Gebhardt our 
honored guest, a letter carrier. 

Yes; more than a letter carrier, to use the 
vernacular. 

Your warhorse retires. 

Two score years and six months, that's a 
long time. 

Herb now lays down his heavy, wornout 
leather bag which he has been accustomed 
to slinging over his shoulder, day in and day 
out, leaning forward into the wind, cold, 
snow, sleet, rain, heat, and now his reward, 
to retire. 

As an outside observer of “Herb,” I want to 
tell you he had what it takes, for not only 
Herb, but every letter carrier. 

One has to be made of steel to complete 
his appointed rounds in all the elements of 
the weather, 

But for Herb, that was not all. i 

He was always doing and looking for, that 
which was good for the welfare of the postal 
employee. 

And in order to do that, he really had to 
get around. 

Herbert L. Gebhardt has had a rather un- 
Usual record. 

He has been president of the John N. 
Parsons Branch National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers. 

He has held office In this association for 
Upwards of 39 years. Eighteen years as sec- 
retary and the past 10 years as president. 

He was secretary of the New York State 
Association of Letter Carriers, holding that 
position for the past 13 years. 

He has been a member of the Annual Ball 
Committee of Letter Carriers for 33 years, 
starting with the year 1920. 

He has been the letter carrier in the Grey- 
Stone area for 10 years. 

He has been Westchester County chair- 
man of the Letter Carriers Walk for both the 
cerebral palsy and muscular dystrophy cam- 
paign, resulting in $60,000 and $70,000 in 
collections. 

All these associations and connections 
“Herb,” spell an envious record. 

And for the last two cerebral palsy, and 
muscular dystrophy, a splendid and noble 
work for mankind well done, 

Let me add for your information a little 
more on this subject. 

I have learned further that the Ameri- 
Can Letter Carriers nationwide have raised 
$3,342,950.32 so far in their fund drive for 
Muscular Dystrophy Association of America. 

This was announced by William Mazer, 
President of the association, 
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The largest sum ever raised in a muscular 
dystrophy campaign. 

The campaign opened the day after 

ving, when 100,000 postmen 
throughout the United States carried cir- 
culars from door to door on their routes, 
after working hours. s 

The money raised, was turned over by 
check to Mr. Mazer, itg president, by Wil- 
liam C. Doherty, your president of the AFL 
National Association of Letter Carriers. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is indeed a 
wonderful piece of work in which the post- 
man can well be praised nationally. 

Again let me repeat, noble work well done 
for mankind. 

Herb! —if it were my right to say what 
your retirement compensation should be, I 
would recommend to have your pension fixed 
at a minimum of what you now receive as 
salary. 

Some may say why? 

TIl tell you why. 

First, “Herb” gave up the largest part 
of his life to serving Uncle Sam—and that 
he did well. 

Secondly, I don’t have to remind those in 
the postal service, but let me remind those 
not in the postal service, that a letter car- 
rier’s life is a life of hard work. 

Take this as gospel truth from an observer 


from the outside seeking the good and wel- 


fare of the letter carrier on the inside. 
“Herb” has sacrificed every spare hour and 
evening for the interest of the rank and file, 


Every man in the service owes him a vote 


of gratitude. 

His life was more the life of a traveling 
ambassador, and that is not an easy one. 

He had to be diplomatic and that only 
comes with the years of experience, 

While most of you slept after your hard 
day’s work, Herb“ was hitting the road or 
riding the rails attending conventions, con- 
ferences, committee meetings that took him 
far from the comforts of his home, just so 
long as it was for the benefit of you, the 
rank and file of the postal employees. 

Always seeking to improve the service for 
the public. 

Advocating better conditions and remuner- 
ations for the letter carrier. 

His work as a letter carrier, he took in his 
stride, for this was his bread and butter. 

However, his career representing you 
through the many associations for the good 
and welfare of the postal employees will act 
as a beacon and inspiration for the one that 
will succeed him, for “Herb’s” work must 
not stop here, you have got to pick up the 
ball and carry on. 

I am positive that he will be always avail- 
able to give a lending hand to his successor. 

Men of the postal system who retire, face 
real hardship trying to live on a retirement 
annuity which was established in 1920 and 
which has been increased but not as much 
as I think it should have since then, be- 
cause it has not kept pace with the increased 
cost of living in the interim. 

And now just a little advice to our good 
friend “Herb” whom is now retiring. 

Herb: 

You still have plenty of life and work in 
you. 

You will not have any trouble finding 
suitable employment. Keep occupied and 
you will live longer. Everyone here wishes 
you and your wife long life, and good health 
in the years to come. 

God bless you, both. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rece 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, net to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 coples; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and-deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConcressIonaL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


— —— — 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. G. 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 


Aiken, George D., Vt. Carroll Arms. 
„ Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle. 
N. Mez. 


Barrett, Frank A., Wyo....The Woodner 
Beall, J. Glenn, Md 

Bennett, Wallace F., Utax 

Bricker, John W., OR io. The Mayflower. 
Bridges. Styles, N. H The Dorchester. 
Burke, Thomas A., OO 


Butler, Hugh, Nebr 
Butler, John Marshall, Md 
Byrd, Harry Flood, Va. The Shoreham. 


Capehart, Homer E., Ind The Westchester, 


Carlson, Frank, Kans Sheraton Park 

Case, Francis, S. Dax 4545 Conn. Ave. 

Chavez, Dennis, N. Mer. 3327 Cleveland 
Ave. 

Clements, Earle C., K 2800 Woodley Rd. 

Cooper, John S., K 

Cordon, Guy, Oreg — 

Daniel, Price, Ter = 

Dirksen, Everett M., III. 

Douglas. Paul H., Il 55 

Duff, James H., Pa =, 

Dworshak, Henry C., Idaho. 


Eastland, James O., Miss- 5101 Macomb St. 
Ellender, Allen J., La 


Ferguson, Homer, Mick The Westchester. 


Frear, J. Allen, Jr., Del 
Fulbright, J. William, Arx. 2527 Belmont Rd. 
George, Walter F., Ga The Mayflower. 


Gillette, Guy M., Iowa 
Goldwater, Barry M., Ariæ 
Gore, Albert, Tenn 
Green, Theodore Francis, University Club. 


R. I. 
Griswold, Dwight, Nebr. Sheraton Park 


Hayden, Carl, Aria 
Hendrickson, Robert C., 


N. J. 
Hennings, Thomas C., Jr., 


Mo. 
Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 5511 Cedar Park- 
Iowa. way, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 
Hill, Lister, Ala...... —— — 
Hoey, Clyde R., N. O The Raleigh 
Holland, Spessard L., Fla. Sheraton Park 
Humphrey, Hubert H., 
Minn. 
Hunt, Lester C., W Y 
Ives, Irving M., N. 7 = 


Jackson, Henry M., Wash. 
Jenner, William E., Ind 
Johnson, Edwin C., Colo_..Carroll Arms, 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Ter 
Johnston, Olin D., S. C 


Kefauver, Estes, Tenn_....4848 Upton St. 
Kennedy, John F., Mass 
Kerr, Robert S., Okla__.._. 
Kilgore, Harley M., W. Va_.3834 Macomb St. 
Enowland, William F., 

Calif. 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif.. 


Langer, William, N. Dak_..'The Roosevelt. 
Lehman, Herbert H., N. FT. - Sheraton Park 
Lennon, Alton A., N. C 
Long, Russell B., La 


McCarran, Pat, Nev. 4711 Blagden Ave. 
McCarthy, Joseph R., Wis.. 
McClellan, John L., Ark... 2 
9 Warren G., The Shoreham. 
ash. 
Malone, George W., Nev. -The Mayflower 
Mansfield, Mike, Mont 
Martin, Edward, Pa 
Maybank, Burnet R., S. C. 4730 Quebec St. 
Millikin, Eugene D., Colo 
Monroney, A. S. Mike, 
Okla, 


Morse, Wayne, Oreg____- -~5020 Lowell St. 
Mundt, Karl E., S. Dax The Capitol 
Towers. 


Murray, James E., Mont - The Shoreham, 
Neely, Matthew M., W. va 
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Pastore, John O., R. 1 
Payne, Frederick G., Maine. 
Potter, Charles E., Mich... 
Purtell, William A., Conn 


Robertson, A. Willis, va 
Russell, Richard B., Ga 


Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass.2320 Tracy Pl. 
Schoeppel, Andrew F., 

Kans, 
Smathers, George A., Fla 
Smith, H. Alexander, N. J- Sheraton Park 
Smith, Margaret Chase, 

Maine. 
Sparkman, John J., Ala. 4920 Upton St. 
Stennis, John C., Miss 
Symington, Stuart, Mo. 


Thye, Edward J., Minn 
Upton, Robert W., N. 


Watkins, Arthur V., Utah-- 

Welker, Herman, Idaho 4823 Tilden St. 
Wiley, Alexander, Wis- 2122 Mass. Ave. 
Williams, John J., Del 


Young, Milton R., N. Dax - Quebec House So. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—J. Mark Trice. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Forest A. Harness. 

Secretary for the Majority—William T. Reed. 

Secretary for the Minority—Felton M. John- 
ston. 

Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
Messrs, Aiken (chairman), Young, Thye, 
Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, Schoeppel, 
Welker, Ellender, Hoey, Johnston of South 
Carolina, Holland, Anderson, Eastland, and 
Clements. * 
Committee on Appropriations 
Messrs. Bridges (chairman), Ferguson, 
Cordon, Saltonstall, Young, Knowland, Thye, 
McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of Maine, 
Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, Hayden, Russell, 
McCarran, Chavez, Maybank, Ellender, Hill, 
Kilgore, McClellan, Robertson, and Magnuson. 
Committee on Armed Services 
Messrs. Saltonstall (chairman), Bridges, 
Flanders, Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs. 
Hendrickson, Case, Duff, Cooper, Russell, 
Byrd, Johnson of Texas, Kefauver, Hunt, 
Stennis, and Symington. 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
Messrs. Capehart (chairman), Bricker, Ives, 
Bennett, Bush, Beall, Payne, Goldwater, May- 
bank, Fulbright, Robertson, Sparkman, Frear, 
Douglas, and Lehman. 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
Messrs. Case (chairman), Barrett, Beail, 
Payne, Morse, Neely, Gore, Mansfield, and 
Burke. 
Committee on Finance 
Messrs. Millikin (chairman), Butler of Ne- 
braska, Martin, Williams, Flanders, Malone, 
Carlson, Bennett, George, Byrd, Johnson of 
Colorado, Hoey, Kerr, Frear, and Long. 
Committee on Foreign Relations 
Messrs. Wiley (chairman), Smith of New 
Jersey, Hickenlooper, Langer, Ferguson, 
Knowland, Alken. Capehart, George, Green, 
Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Humphrey, 
and Mansfield. 
Committee on Government Operations 
Messrs. McCarthy (chairman), Mundt, Mrs. 
Smith of Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, 
Butler of Maryland, Potter, McClellan, Hum- 
hrey, Jackson, Kennedy, Symington, and 
mnon. z 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
Messrs. Butler of Nebraska (chairman), 
Millikin, Cordon, Malone, Watkins, Dworshak, 
Kuchel, Barrett, Murray, Anderson, Long, 
Smathers, Clements, Jackson, and Daniel. 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 
Messrs. Bricker (chairman), Schoeppel, 
Butler of Maryland, Potter, Griswold, Duff, 


Purtell, Payne, Johnson of Colorado, Magnu- 
son, Johnson of Texas, Hunt, Pastore, Mon- 
roney, and Smathers. 
Committee on the Judiciary 

Messrs. Langer (chairman), Wiley, Jenner, 
Watkins, Hendrickson, Dirksen, Welker, But- 
ler of Maryland, McCarran, Kilgore, Eastland, 
Kefauver, Johnston of South Carolina, Hen- 
nings, and McClellan. 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 


Messrs. Smith of New Jersey (chairman), 
Ives, Griswold, Purtell, Goldwater, Cooper, 
Upton, Murray, Hill, Neely, Douglas, Lehman, 
and Kennedy. 

Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 

Messrs. Carlson (chairman), Duff, Jenner, 
Cooper, Griswold, Purtell, Upton, Johnston 
of South Carolina, Neely, Pastore, Monroney, 
Daniel, and Lennon. 

Committee on Public Works 


Messrs. Martin (chairman), Case, Bush, 


. Kuchel, Beall, Upton, Morse, Chavez, Holland, - 


Stennis, Kerr, Gore, and Burke. 


Committee on Rules and Administration 


Messrs. Jenner (chairman), Carlson, Potter, 
Barrett, McCarthy, Hayden, Green, Gillette, 
and Hennings. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Mr, Chief Justice Warren, of California. 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Justice Reed, of Kentucky, the Mayflower. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, of Massachusetts, 
3018 Dumbarton Ave. 

Mr. Justice Dougias, of Washington, 3701 
Connecticut Ave. 

Mr. Justice Jackson, of New York, McLean, Va. 

Mr. Justice Burton, of Ohio, the Dodge. 

m Justice Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 
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UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 


District of Columbia: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. District of Columbia. 

First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico. 

Seeond judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Jack- 
son. Vermont, Connecticut, New York. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr, Justice Burton. 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Virgin 
Islands. 

Fourth judicial circuit: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina. 

Fifth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Black. 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, Texas, Canal Zone. 

Stiæthi judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Reed. 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Min- 
ton. Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin. 

Eighth fudicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Arkansas. 

Ninth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Douglas. 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona, Alaska, Hawail, 

Tenth judicial circuit; Mr, Justice Clark. 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE 
Committee on Agriculture 


Messrs. Hope (chairman), August H. Andre- 
sen, Hill, Hoeven, Simpson of Illinois, Bram- 
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Golden, Williams of New York, King of 
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souri, Herlong, Farrington, Bartlett, and 
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Committee on Appropriations 


Messrs. Taber (chairman), Wigglesworth, 
Jensen, H. Carl Andersen, Horan, Canfield, 
Fenton, Phillips, Scriyner, Coudert, Cleven- 
ger, Wilson of Indiana, Cotton, Davis of Wis- 
consin, James, Ford, Busbey, Miller of Mary- 
lend, Vursell, Hand, Ostertag, Hunter, Bow, 
Budge, Jonas of North Carolina, Krueger, 
Hruska, Coon, Laird, Cederberg, Cannon, 
Mahon, Sheppard, Thomas, Kirwan, Norrell, 
Whitten, Andrews, Rooney, Gary, Fogarty, 
Sikes, Fernandez; Preston, Passman, Rabaut, 
Yates; Marshall, Riley, and Sieminski. 

Committee on Armed Services 


Messrs. Short (chairman), Arends, Cole of 
New York, Shafer, Johnson of California, 
Gavin, Norblad, Van Zandt, Patterson, Cun- 
ningham, Bates, Hess, Nelson, Devereux, 
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Wilson of California, Vinson, Brooks of 
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Doyle, Wickersham, Miller of California, 
Patten, Bennett of Florida, Farrington, Bart- 
lett, and Fernés-Isern. 


Committee on Banking and Currency 
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Evening Post 
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HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 7, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
Gent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
very fine article concerning my colleague 
the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DaxIEL I, which appeared recently in the 
Saturday Evening Post, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CASE or THE Bumptious YOUNG TEXAN 
(By Paul F. Healy) 


(Price Dari. got his comeuppance early. 
In college they shaved his head to puncture 
his ego. The girl he chose snubbed him as 
a “little country politician.” So he took his 
cue from the Bible, rose to become a United 
States Senator and new champion of the 
rights of Texas, and he married the girl.) 

One September day in 1926 a slender youth 
who was just turning 16, and looked it, 
stepped off the train at Waco, Tex., and 
directed a taxi driver to take him to Baylor 
University. In the back seat the boy dusted 
off his pointed-toed shoes and patted the 
shock of wavy brown hair climbing luxu- 
riantly down the nape of his long neck in 
the old-time southern statesman style, 

Alighting from the taxi a few minutes 
later, he dropped his bags on the campus 
and identified himself to a crowd of startled 
students. > 

“I'm Paice DANIEL,” he said, “and I'm a 
candidate for president of the freshman 
class.“ 

Thus launched headlong into the seas of 
politics, Dax rushed on to a series of 
contests that have left him, after 27 years, 
undefeated and presently berthed in the 
United States Senate. On what pinnacle his 
hard running will eventually land him no 
cautious observer would want to predict. 
The oddest part of the story thus far is that 
Danie departed from the traditional script, 
in which the rising statesman becomes more 
like himself—that is, more of a character— 
with ench campaign. In Texas, of all places, 
DANIEL has somehow scaled the heights by 
underplaying his role. 

The self-muffling did not begin until some 
time after that September day when DANIEL 
burst in full bloom upon the campus. 
Dax El. was voted the best-dressed man on 
the campus and, according to one former 
classmate, he loved the limelight and loved 
excitement. 

We used to call him Bigger and Better 
Daniel, another recalls. DANIEL was a 
cocky young rooster. * * * When he be- 
came a domineering sophomore, a group of 
freshmen decided to puncture his ego where 
it was most sensitive. They caught him 
after dark and ran a clippers straight back 
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over his head, leaving a swath of naked scalp 
and forcing him to shear the rest of his locks. 

Danteu’s bumptiousness involved him in 
other incidents not encouraged at a strict 
Baptist college. One day his father took 
him aside and counseled him to try to be 
more humble. Pondering this, DANIEL re- 
plied, Tes, the Bible teaches that too.” 

Danieu’s character was refined also 
through the influence of the dignified and 
revered Dr. Samuel Palmer Brooks, who was 
president of Baylor for 30 years and died 
during DANIEL’'s senior year. 

He muted his horn and settled down to 
make a solid record of achievement. He per- 
formed the extraordinary feat of becoming 
editor in chief of both the school yearbook 
and its daily newspaper. He also held down 
a job as reporter on the Waco News- 
Tribune. 

Fellow alumni say they can't recognize the 
whippersnapper DANIEL of his early college 
days in the 43-year-old Senator of today. 
Danteu’'s hair is no longer worn long. His 
clothes are conservative and neat, but he 
probably would not be voted the best-dressed 
Member of the Senate 

. * * . kd 

Although their names have sometimes 
been confused in the public mind, he has 
nothing in common, in blood or techniques, 
with W. Lee (Pass the Biscuits, Pappy) 
O'Daniel, who dazzied Texas for a time as 
an uninhibited flour salesman, hillbilly band 
leader, Governor, and Senator. And DANIEL 
is an obvious change of pace from his Senate 
predecessor, the picturesque Tom Connally, 
who clubbed his opponents with a blunt wit. 

But Texas has approved of DaN I. He 
served three times in the legislature, became 
Speaker of the Texas House at 32, and was 
three times elected State attorney general. 

In 1952, Dante. swept the Democratic pri- 
mary, indorsed General Eisenhower after the 
Democrats nominated Adlai Stevenson, and 
then accepted the nomination offered by the 
Texas Republicans. He thereupon became 
the only Democratic Senator, or Senator- 
elect, to campaign actively for Eisenhower. 
In the election DAN polled even more votes 
on each ticket than the powerful Gov. Allan 
Shivers. Unquestionably, he had helped 
Eisenhower carry Texas by 132,750 votes and, 
in doing so, he had stuck his neck out. If 
Stevenson had won the election, DANIEL’s 
Senate career might have been ruined before 
it began. 

When he arrived in Washington in Janu- 
ary 1953 there was speculation as to whether 
this politically ambidextrous newcomer 
would line up as a Democrat, a Republican, 
an Independent, or a hybrid. With the Sen- 
ate divided almost evenly between the major 
parties, the issue was of some consequence, 
Several prominent Republicans hinted to 
Dante that as long as he had supported 
Ike he ought to vote with the administration 
to organize the Senate. ; 

Back home, Daner had called himself a 
“Texas Democrat,” to differentiate himself 
from what he referred to as the “National 
Democrats.” He decided to register in the 
Senate as a Democrat, at the same time mak- 
ing it clear he would remain as independent 
as Sam Houston, that Paul Bunyon of Ameri- 
can polities whose shade Dante, frequently 
invokes. Being practical, the Senate Demo- 
crats were glad to have DANIEL on their side 
and were willing officially to let bygones be 
bygones. 


Nonetheless, the party Jumper was given a 
close scrutiny when he was sworn in, His 
Texas colleague, Minority Leader LYNDON 
JOHNSON, later told a couple of Senators 
not to be misled by DanteL’s seeming dif- 
dence, that he was smarter and tougher than 
he looked. Fortunately for Danm, he had 
an opportunity to make an impression where 
it counts—in the arena of the Senate—far 
earlier than most first-timers, who are ex- 
pected to spend their time looking, listening, 
and learning. The first major item on the 
agenda in the new Republican Senate was 
a bill to give the States title to the so-called 
tidelands, those submerged areas running to 
a distance of 3 miles out or 3 leagues—about 
10 and a half miles—in the case of Texas, 
according to the boundary set in its 1845 
treaty of annexation. The Supreme Court 
in 1947 and 1950 had given the Federal Gov- 
ernment paramount rights to this domain, 
and Danren, as Texas’ attorney general, had 
defended the State’s position. 

DANIEL, in fact, became such an authority 
on the legal aspects of submerged lands that 
he was guest speaker before the Interna- 
tional Law Association at its 1950 meeting 
in Copenhagen, Denmark—where, incident- 
ally, he gave assurance that Texas would not 
secede from the Union or start another War 
Between the States, over the tidelands, but 
would fight it out in Congress until the 
battle was won. 

When Dant made his maiden speech in 
the tidelands debate on April 10, 1953, a 
relatively large number of Senators was pres- 
ent, many of them wondering if he would 
fall on his face in fast company. But 
Danteu’s knowledge of the subject and his 
respectful debating style earned him a string 
of compliments. Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY 
interjected at one point that “the Senator 
from Texas has almost persuaded me 
his arguments have been remarkable, and I 
say that in all seriousness.” Senator HER- 
BERT LEHMAN, another of Dax NT s diehard 
opponents, referred to the brilliant argue 
ments being made by DANIEL. Afterward, 
Senator WALTER GEORGE, the elder statesman 
of the Senate Democrats, joined in congratu- 
lating DANIEL, saying it was one of the greate 
est maiden speeches he had ever heard. 

As everyone expected, the tidelands bill 
was passed by Congress, and DANIEL re- 
turned home triumphantly bearing the pen 
Texas-born President Eisenhower had used 
to sign it. In a distinctly Lone Star cere- 
mony that included everything but rebel 
yells, Dantet deposited the pen in the Texas 
Memorial Museum at the University of Texas. 

. * . > . 


Part of DANwŒL’s appeal in his plainness, 
He is unsubtle and unsophisticated. With- 
out being folksy, he exudes a grassroots 
naturalness that wears well. Dax. has 
tried to avoid making personal enemies, and 
has succeeded, with 1 or 2 exceptions. A 
stickler for protocol, he was deferential in 
the Senate, and consequently none of the 
Senate Democrats appeared to hold any ani- 
mosity toward him for having helped elect 
Eisenhower. 

* — 4 . . . 

In Texas, DANIEL’s calmness inspires con- 
fidence; he also has impressed the State with 
his integrity. More and more, Dante. has 
become the prototype of a straitlaced Bap- 
tist. A former teacher of Bible classes, he 
packs his Bible when he goes out of town 
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and reads a short passage every night. To- 
day he does not smoke, drink, or swear. He 
chews on small cigars which people are 
always trying to light for him. His strong- 
est expletive is “Golly darn.” 

* -= . . * 

In a courtroom or floor debate, DANTEL is 
what lawyers call a strong advocate. He 
keeps his arguments to the point at issue 
and moves about briskly, with the air of a 
man who knows what he is doing every min- 
ute. Though he avoids showmanship, there 
is enough of the actor in him, when he has 
the floor, to create a commanding, almost a 
crusading, impression. * * * 

Thanks to his long experience in the give 
and take of the courtroom, both as prosecu- 
tor and defense attorney, DANIEL made a uni- 
formly good impression on 20 radio and tele- 
vision panel programs during the first half 
of 1953, when the networks were giving him 
a bigger play than any other freshman in 
Congress. 

To some Texans, Danret’s 5 principal 
political assets are his pretty wife, Jean, 
and his 4 handsome children—12-year-old 
Price, Jr.; 10-year-old Jean; 9-year-old Hous- 
ton Lee—named after his father's 2 heroes, 
Gen. Robert E. Lee and Sam Houston; and 
5-year-old John, DANIEL is not unaware of 
their political sex appeal. His wife is on the 
platform with him as much as possible in 
campaigns, and Price, Jr., made 13 speeches 
for him in the 1952 campaign, * * * 

No other Washington politico has a more 
photogenic family, and none is more devoted 
to it than DANIEL. He has been known to 
leave the Senate floor and hurry home when 
one of his children starts running a fever. 
Once when Price, Jr., took an overnight Boy 
Scout trip and had to miss his paper route, 
the Senator hustled through the streets him- 
self in the chilly predawn, pitching news- 
papers onto Washington doorsteps. 

He likes his recreation to be a family affair 
and often takes his children driving on Sun- 


day, partly because he believes the Sabbath 


should be observed decorously. He has a 
strong sense of family—he addresses his 
mother as “Mom,” and his sister, Ellen, as 
“Sister.” He also has a brother, Bill, a State 
legislator who is the type of extrovert DANIEL 
used to be. 

Like many others, Danre’s future wife 
underestimated him when she met him for 
the first time. Back in 1940, Jean Houston 
Baldwin, the daughter of Starr Baldwin, an 
attorney for the Texas Co., was working as 
a secretary for Larry Morris, a Houston at- 
torney. DANIEL, then a lawyer with a case 
against an insurance company represented 
by Morris, met her at the receptionist’s desk 
one day and came back soon, ostensibly on 
business. That night, Jean. a recent gradu- 
ate of the University of Texas, went home 
and told her mother indignantly, “You know 
who asked me for a date today? A little 
country politician from Liberty, I don't like 
politics and I don’t like the country.” 

DANIEL pressed both of his suits simulta- 
neously, Jean began to weaken. She peeked 
into the files on the insurance case to see if 
she could get a line on Danteu’s character 
from the correspondence. It took time, but 
Dan's parlay worked; he not only won his 
his lawsuit but walked out of the courtroom 
with Morris’ secretary. They used the $2,000 
fee from the case tu finance the honeymoon 
and buy furniture. Six weeks later, the girl 
who hated politics and hated the country 
Was campaigning for her husband for the 
legislature—in the country. 

Jean is a great-great-granddaughter of Sam 
Houston, and DANIEL would have been initial- 
ly attracted to any girl with that ancestry. 
But he correctly perceived that she had a 
multitude of other virtues as well. Today, 
she is widely renowned in Texas as an ideal 
wife. A dainty, gracious, and graceful host- 
ess, with a shy dignity, she looks slender and 


young enough to be an older sister to her 
four children. 

Jean lives with her husband’s problems. 
When he undertook a typically vast job of 
research in order to defend the Texas tide- 
lands before the Supreme Court in 1950, 
DANIEL assigned his wife to read biographies 
of all the Justices for tips on psychological 
strategy. To her delight, she discovered that 
the late Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson collect- 
ed Houstonia.. DaN . has more than 500 
books on Texas history and speaks of Sam 
Houston as if he were still alive, but tempo- 
rarily out of town. For Vinson's benefit, 
Danel, before the High Court, made fre- 
quent allusions to Houston’s role in the nego- 
tiations leading up to the annexation of the 
Texas Republic by the United States. He 
got his hopes up when the Chief Justice's 
long, sad face peered over the bench, his 
shaggy eyebrows alive with interest at 
these references. Unfortunately, Vinson was 
among the Court majority which voted, 4 to 3, 
to vest title to the tidelands in the Federal 
Government. 

* . La . . 


When DANIEL was elected Senator, he 
brought his family back to Liberty, the 
third oldest city in Texas, located 42 miles 
northeast of Houston. Fiye miles from Lib- 
erty, DANIEL purchased 3,000 acres of wild 
river bottonr land, imported a comfortable 
old ranchhouse which he remodeled, and 
installed 70 head of Brahman cattle. * * + 
When Congress is not in session, DANIEL 
spends much of his time astride his brown- 
and-white paint horse. Leisurely coursing 
his land, he studies his moss-covered magno- 
lia, walnut and holly trees, inspects his cat- 
tle and fences, chats with his few ranch 
hands and meditates on the complex state 
of the outside world. 

No telephone lines or hard roads penetrate 
to this southwestern Walden. There DANIEL 
can hunt and fish in solitude or with a few 
friends, far from the pace and cross pres- 
sures of Washington. DANIEL is frank to 
say that he would rather have run for gov- 
ernor than for Senator; in fact, when he ar- 
rived in Washington he remarked wryly to 
an associate that it was a little farther than 
he had planned to go. 

The first alcalde, or mayor, of Liberty ap- 
pointed by the Mexican Government when 
the city was founded in 1830 was Hugh B. 
Johnston, DaNteu’s great-great-grandfather 
on his mother’s side. When the Mexican 
Government became tyrannical, Johnston 
rebelled and joined in the Anahuac skir- 
mish that was a forerunner of the Texas 
revolution. Later, he became a Member of 
Congress in the Texas Republic. He knew 
Sam Houston and lived near him on what 
is now the Hardin Road, bordering part of 
Dantew’s ranch. Dax, incidentally, is the 
first United States- Senator from Liberty 
County since Houston went to the Senate 
approxinrately 100 years ago. 

DaNIev’s paternal great-great-grandfather, 
Gen. F. A. B. Wheeler, fought with Andrew 
Jackson at New Orleans in the War of 1812 
and came to Liberty County with Stephen F, 
Austin, the father of the Texas Republic. 

The future Senator was born in Dayton, 
6 miles west of Liberty, on October 10, 1910, 
and was chistened Marion PRICE DANIEL, 
after his father. He never liked his first 
name and never used it as an adult. The 
senior Daniel was a country-weekly editor 
and later a moderately prosperous real-estate 
dealer. The boy attended public school in 
Liberty and then whipped through high 
school in 3 years in Fort Worth, where his 
father hand moved the family while he 
studied at the Baptist Theological Seminary 
there in order to qualify as a part-time 
preacher. Young Dante. edited a newspa- 
per for all the Forth Worth public high 
schools and won all the available oratory 
prizes. \ 
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At Baylor, while making campus history as 
an orator, editor, and politician, DANIEL ma- 
jored in journalism, but decided to start his 
postgraduate political career with a Baylor 
law degree. However, he still likes to think 
of himself as an editor at heart. He prefers 
to work against deadlines and insists on his 
aids writing clearly and briefly, without legal 
gobbledygook. He writes and rewrites his 
own speeches and opinions. 

Dante, is coowner of two country week- 
lies with inspiring names, the Liberty Vin- 
dicator and the Anahuac Progress, and sel- 
dom misses a meeting of Texas’ 520 country 
editors—a political fact of no small signifi- 
cance. 

Armed with a law degree from Baylor, 
Dax. found the going rough for a young 
lawyer in Liberty in the depth of the depres- 
sion. But his role in 2 murder cases run- 
ning into 6 trials soon made him famous 
locally, The first involved a woman charged 
by her former common-law husband with 
slaying her real husband. Taking the case 
solely to save the woman from the electric 
chair, where she seemed headed, DANIEL got 
her off with 10 years after 3 trials. In the 
other case DaNrIeL became convinced that a 
young man accused of a highway-robbery 
murder was innocent. By discrediting the 
State's purported eyewitnesses, DANIEL got a 
hung jury in the first trial, a mistrial verdict 
in the second, and acquittal of his client in 
the third, 

Danie, was elected to the legislature in 
1938, 1940, and 1942. In 1943, after he had 
successfully led the fight against Governor 
O'Daniel’s sales-tax bill, he became the can- 
didate of the liberal bloc and ‘was unani- 
mously elected speaker of the house. 

Under Danret’s gavel, the house for the 
first time in its history completed its session 
in the constitutional 120 days. The speaker 
thereupon resigned and quietly enlisted in 
the Army as a private. Appropriately he was 
sent to the Fort Sam Houston training base, 
at San Antonio. A Texas newspaper as- 
signed a reporter to check a tip that Speaker 
DANIEL was undergoing basic training there. 
Army records showed that a Manion P. 
DANIEL was on the rolls and a corporal was 
dispatched to look him up. Finding the 
youthful-looking Danie, scrubbing a cor- 
ridor floor, the corporal asked, “Are you 
Speaker DANTEL’s son?“ 

. “I am Speaker DANIEL,” DANTEL replied. 

At his own request, Dante. became a plain- 
clothes investigator in military intelligence, 
after scoring the highest grade attained at 
the Army Security Intelligence Corps, 8th 
Service Command, during World War II. He 
transferred to the Judge Advocate General's 
Officer Candidate School at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
where he was top man in his class. Trying 
to get overseas, he later got himself lent to 
the Marine Corps and spent the remainder of 
the war in Pearl Harbor, Guam, and Japan, 
helping to set up service schools that turned 
out legal advisers to assist soldiers in their 
personal affairs. 

Released from the Army as a captain in the 
spring of 1946, Danir jumped into the race 
for State attorney general, A strong op- 
ponent, Pat Neff, Jr., whose father was presi- 
dent of Baylor and a former governor of 
Texas, already had a head start. In setting 
up a statewide organization, however, DANTEL 


. Was able to dig up at least one loyal young 


man in each of 180 counties who was 
ready to “tear his shirt” as the Texas saying 
goes, for Dar. Then, with the public- 
opinion polls showing Neff in the lead all the 
way, DANIEL stumped the State intensively 
for 60 days and won by 13,580 votes. He 
promptly became so aggressive an attorney 
general that he was unopposed for re-elec- 
tion in 1948 and 1950. 

Probably Danre.'s most spectacular 
achievement as attorney general was obtain- 
ing court injunctions against the transmis- 
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sion of racing information by telephone and 

telegraph to the notorious Maceo gambling 
syndicate, with headquarters in Galveston. 

This closed all the bookie joints in Texas. 

Danie. also summoned all the State and 
county prosecutors in Texas to a conference 
to devise anticrime strategy. Among the 
results were laws passed by the Texas legis- 
lature banning possession of punchboards 
and slot machines; at the time, Texas led the 
Nation with 9,555 “one-armed bandits.” 
Meanwhile, the national conference of State 
attorneys general passed Dantev’s resolution 
Calling for a congressional investigation of 
interstate crime tleups; this led eventually 
to the creation of the Kefauver Committee. 

Among other things, DANIEL and his 43 as- 
Sistants filed a record-breaking total of 33 
antitrust suits, none of which has been lost 
thus far In 27 decisions; won 27 sults against 
the oll companies to prevent gas waste in 
Texas oil fields, and defended more money 
and land suits than any previous Texas at- 
torney general's office. 

When the Justice Department took its suit 
for the Texas tidelands to the Supreme 
Court in 1950, Danren got $100,000 from the 
Texas Legislature to fight it, and sent his 
&ssistants as far as Spain and Chile to dig 
up evidence on the subject. Dante, made a 
crusade out of the tidelands case and was 
naturally upset about losing it, especially 
by a 4 to 3 verdict. But he refused to accept 
as the final word the Court's opinion, which 
Was roundly criticized by many distinguished 
law professors, including non-Texans. DAN- 
TEL pointed out that for the first time in his- 
tory the Supreme Court had denied a State 
the right to introduce evidence in a con- 
tested lawsuit, 

* . . s » 


With Governor Shivers set to run for re- 
election, Danre. went on the alr over two 
Texas State networks on January 21, 1952, 
and announced his candidacy for Connally's 
Senate seat, He explained that “Washing- 
ton needs a thorough housecleaning to purge 
it of the overconcentration of power, greed, 
and corruption which threatens the very 
foundations of democracy.” He said he ap- 
Proved in general of the bipartisan foreign 
policy, but not of the disastrous China 
Policies, 

* . . . . 

On April 13, Connally announced he would 
not seek reelection. Representative Lindley 
Beckworth, a Truman stalwart, rushed into 
the race, but Dant demolished him in the 
Democratic primary, taking 72 percent of 
the vote. 

When Adlal Stevenson, shortly after his 
nomination, declared himself opposed to 
Texas on the tidelands issue, Shivers and 
Danm came out for Eisenhower. In Sep- 
tember the Texas Democrats ringingly in- 
dorsed Ike at their convention, and the Re- 
Publicans then accepted the Democratic 
State ticket as their own. 

. . * . . 


Dartrx. introduced Eisenhower for his 
major speech in Houston. Tie next day, 
after a conference with Truman, National 
Democratic Chairman Stephen Mitchell pro- 
duced a picture of Danret and Ike on the 
same rostrum and told news correspondents 
on the steps of the White House that Danrev’s 
heresy, in effect, would bar him from Demo- 
cratic patronage, 

Dantet, who turns into an emotional, slug- 
ging type of speaker at political rallies, seized 
on Mitchell's threat of reprisals and said in 
a speech 8 days before the election, “I may 
return to Texas without any patronage, but 
I promise you I will return with all my prin- 
ciples * * *, Our own Sam Houston broke 
with the Democratic Party on more than one 
Occasion * * * [he] became a United States 
Senator without a party.” 

As it turned out, the Democrats, of course, 
had no patronage to offer, while the Repub- 
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lican White House made a point of checking 
with DANIEL on Texas appointments. 

DANTEL's record as a bolter may prevent 
him from ever being an elected leader of the 
Senate Democrats; but if he keeps on im- 
pressing his colleagues with his ability, he 
could achieve a position of nonpartisan influ- 
ence, Senator Brno, himself a maverick of 
great influence, says that Dante already has 
“made his mark In the Senate about as quick 
as anyone I ever saw.“ Meanwhile, the new 
Lone Star Senator admits to just one guiding 
rule in politics. 8 

“I discovered that people will respect you 
if you fight for what you think is right, even 
if they don't agree with you,“ he says. My 
maternal grandmother Partlow—she ruled 
her family until she died at 92—always hated 
people who wouldn't take a stand. She used 
to say, ‘Show your backbone.’ I've tried to 
do that.” 
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A Strong and Vigorous Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
January 21, 1954, at the Hotel St. George, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the Cathedral Club held 
On that oc- 
casion I delivered an address. I ask 
unanimous consent that the address may 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR JOHN F. KENNEDY BE- 

FORE THE CATHEDRAL CLUB, BROOKLYN, 

N. Y., Janvary 21, 1954 


The major responsibility facing the Con- 
gress, indeed the entire country, is the 
maintenance of a strong and vigorous foreign 
policy. The function of that policy, of course, 
is to protect the security of the United States, 
to keep the peace if possible, and to retain 
on the side of the free world the balance 
of power. A foreign policy is constituted of 
many ingredients. Certainly of fundamental 
importance to its success is our military 
strength, for even though it is unused, its po- 
tential adds significance to our every action. 
The truth of this axiom is readily apparent 
from a study of the postwar foreign policy 
of the Soviet Union. For no country in the 
recent history of the world, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of Hitler during the Munich 
crisis, has used the threat of a powerful 
army equipped for instant war with more ef- 
fectiveness than have the Russians. It has 
been the factor which has won them in the 
critical years from 1945 to the present time 
success after success, though not a single 
Russian soldier has been forced to sacri- 
fice his life during that period. It is equally 
apparent that military strength is a vital in- 
gredient of an effective American foreign 
policy. To our fallure to possess it in 1950 
can be attributed in great measure the be- 
ginning of the Korean war and many other 
setbacks to our hopes and aspirtations in 
the last 9 years. Thus the maintenance of a 
military potential second to none is of funda- 
mental importance not only for defense in 
case of war, but for the peacetime security 
of the United States. f 

Today the President submitted to the Con- 
gress a military budget which reflects the 
fiscal aspects of the fundamental shift in the 
implementation of our foreign policy which 
was indicated by Secretary Dulles in his 
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speech earlier this week before the Council 
on Foreign Relations here in New York. This 
change in policy had momentous implica- 
tions for all Americans and should be so un- 
derstood; for, while it may decrease the pros- 
pect, as has been argued, of successive Ko- 
reas scattered throughout the world, it may 
also, if our warnings go unheeded, increase 
the possibility that the United States may 
be forced to become involved in atomic ac- 
tion. Secretary Dulles gave clear warning to 
the Chinese and Russian leaders, in his 
speech in New York, that if they should be- 
gin another limited Korean-type war the 
homeland of neither the Chinese nor the 
Russians would be a sanctuary from direct 
atomic attack by the Strategic Air Force of 
the United States. Mr. Dulles stated “the 
way to deter aggression is for the free com- 
munity to be willing and able to respond 
vigorously at places and with means of its 
own choosing.” Secretary Dulles and the 
leaders of the present administration have 
obviously concluded that the West can no 
longer afford to fight a series of marginal 
wars or successive police action which sap 
our strength and neutralize our friends. It 
is preferable, they believe, to face the enemy 
with prospects of all-out warfare, rather 
than drift through years of perpetual dis- 
cord and struggle. 

Basically this represents a change in our 
approach to the problem of containing the 
expansion of the Soviet Union which has too 
often tended, as Secretary Dulles pointed out, 
to be merely a reflex action to Soviet initia- 
tive. The heretofore existing policy of con- 
tainment originated in 1947 when the Com- 
munists, in defiance of the World War II 
agreement between Russians and Winston 
Churchill, attempted by intensive guerrilla 
action to selze control of Greece, which had 
been placed under the protection of the free 
world, In response to this threat, President 
Truman came before the Congress and, by 
requesting assistance for Greece and Turkey, 
originated the Truman doctrine. Later that 
year there was spelled out in Foreign Affairs 
Quarterly an article by Mr. X, later identi- 
fied as George Kennan, the leading Soviet 
expert in the American State Department, 
a comprehensive and detailed analysis of 
what steps would be necessary to prevent 
the Soviets from seizing other strategic 
areas in the world, areas vital to our secu- 
rity. The implementation of this policy 
called for the building of strength in those 
areas surrounding the postwar Soviet 
zone of control, stretching in a great half 
moon from Norway down through Greece 
and Turkey to the Middle East, across 
to the Orient through Japan to Alaska, 
The purpose was to prevent a gradual de- 
terioration in our position and a consequent 
increase in the relative strength of the Com- 
munist bloc, resulting finally in a situation 
where the Communists could face the prose 
pects of war with a certitude of victory. 

Though the immediate threat then was 
in the eastern Mediterranean the general 
challenge was not alone to the Greeks and 
Turks, and it became obvious that further 
assistance in other areas was necessary. 
Thus, in 1948, economic assistance to West- 
ern Europe on a massive scale was started 
through the Marshall plan. We realized at 
that time, with the atomic monopoly held 
by the United States, that the chief threat 
to our security was not a military one, but 
rather from the danger that the standard 
of living of the people of Western 
would fall below the marginal level, and 
that active and vigorous Communist parties 
within those countries would profit from 
their hardships. By 1949, however, it was 
apparent that although the Communist chal- 
lenge was worldwide, our assistance was con- 
centrated. The Communist threat became 
especially heavy in the Middle East and 
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percentage of their people unable to read 
or write, with an average income in many 
of the areas of $40 or $50 a year, and a life 
expectancy in the poorest country of 25 or 
26 years, the people of this great region 
stretching from the eastern Mediterranean 
to the south China Sea offered a ready tar- 
get to Communist infiltration. To give them 
some confidence that under a free system 
they could hope for a better life, to counter 
the Soviet subversion and propaganda, the 
United States initiated programs of tech- 
nical assistance for all the countries along 
the Soviet underbelly. These programs, of 
course, are still in effect and have had, in 
some areas, significant results. 

Toward the end of 1949 it became obvious, 
however, that the Soviets were concentrating 
on building up and maintaining the most 
powerful military forces in the world, forces 
which as I have said, provided power and 
support to their diplomacy and propaganda, 
encouragement. to their supporters and a 
constant threat to their enemies. In 1949, 
therefore, we initiated the North Atlantic 
Treaty, which not only provided for mutual 
cooperation in building up military forces 
in the West, but also resulted in United 
States guarantees of the territorial integrity 
of all NATO powers. We hoped by this 
means to avoid the mistakes of World Wars 
I and II where doubts about our ultimate 
actions were sufficient to encourage the Ger- 
mans to commence military action without 
fear of the United States. It was our hope 
that the warning of United States retalia- 
tion in case of a western European invasion 
would offset the weakness of European 
armies at that time and would prevent the 
Russians from marching to an easy victory. 
Even today after 3 years of buildup, a build- 
up substantially slower than our earlier 
hopes for the NATO forces, this threat of 
American retaliation remains the chief de- 
fense of the continent of Europe. 

Since then the military guarantees of 
NATO have been widened; we are attempting 
to include within a mutual-defense pact the 
major countries of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. The day may come when neu- 
tralism ceases to hold itself out as a practical 
alternative for many of the peoples of Asia 
and our system of mutual guarantees will 
become worldwide. 

But until this is accomplished, the new 
policy announced last week faces grave 
difficulties and dangers. It would be difi- 
cult, for example, for the United States to 
commence atomic retaliation against Com- 
munist aggression in Burma, if Burma had 
from the beginning of the cold war shown 
uninterest in the cause of the free world 
and opposed vigorously any action that 
would result in closer defense arrangements 
with us. 


But this prospect of a unilateral world- 
wide Monroe Doctrine for the atomic age is 
only one of the complications of the new 
policy. A second complication, that of the 
limitations of atomic weapons against cur- 
rent Communist tactics, is suggested by the 
present war in Frenh Indochina. The war 
there has been proceeding with growing in- 
tensity since 1945. The burden has been 
borne almost totally by the French who have 
lost more officers than yearly graduates from 
the French Military Academy at St. Cyr. 
The French fight there against the Commu- 
nist forces of the Viet Minh, the native 
armies led by Ho Chi Minh, who despite his 
record as a lifelong Communist, has influ- 
encé penetrating all groups of society be- 
cause of his years of battle against French 
colonialism. 

French Indochina offers, a sharp contrast 
with the struggle in Korea. There we were 
supporting a courageous and valiant native 
government in their desire to be independ- 
ent of the Communists. In French Indo- 
china, because of the decades of heavy and 
unilateral control that the French have 
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maintained over this colony, the native peo- 
ple too often tend to regard the French as 
the real appressors, and the rebel forces, 
even though Communists, as liberators. 
Thus the natives have played, unlike the 
South Koreans, a relatively small part in 
the war against the Communists the bur- 
den has been carried chiefly by the French 
with in increasingly large investment in 
military assistance by ourselves, and the 
prospects of a Communist defeat becomes 
more distant. The pressures in France are 
growing steadily for cutting their invest- 
ment and loss, and either withdrawing or 
working out an agreement for a negotiated 
peace with the leaders of Viet Minh—a 
peace, I must add, which will, in my opinion, 
ultimately and inevitably result in Com- 
munist domination in French Indochina. 
For Indochina ts probably the only country 
in the world where many observers believe the 
Communist-led element would win a free 
election. Moreover since the end of the K. 
rean war, the Chinese, who were hard pressed 
in the fighting, probably more hard pressed 
than we even imagined at the time, have 
now been able to catch their breath. Their 
assistance to the forces of Viet Minh is 
thus steadily growing, and they themselves, 
and this is a most significant fact, are 
steadily increasing their own military 
strength. Some observers believe that 
within 2 years the Chinese Communists will 
have developed over 150 modern divisions. 
They will then become, after the Soviet 
Union and the United States, the greatest 
single military power in the world, lacking 
only an atomic arsenal and an industrial 
capacity to sustain it, to put them in the 
first rank. This power will be under the 
direction of a native leadership which has 
increasingly evidenced aggressive and rapa- 
cious intentions toward the countries along 
their southern border. ; 

Under these circumstances, we must ask 
how the new Dulles policy and its depend- 
ence upon the threat of atomic retaliation 
will fare in these areas of guerrilla warfare. 
At what point would the threat of atomic 
weapons be used in the struggles in south- 
east Asia—in Franch Indochina—particularly 
where the chief burden is carried on the 
one side by native Communists and on the 
other by the troops of a western power, which 
once held the country under colonial rule? 
Under these conditions at what point would 
our new policy come into play? All ob- 
servers agree that it is vital to the security 
of all of southeast Asia that Indochina re- 
main free from Communist domination, for 
if Indochina should be lost undoubtedly 
within a short time, Burma, Thailand, 
Malaya, and Indonesia and other now inde- 
pendent states might fall under the control 
of the Communist bloc in a series of chain 
reactions. Such an occurrence obviously 
would have the most serious consequences 
for all the Middle East and Europe, and 
indeed for our own security. Thus, French 
Indochina may well be the keystone to the 
defense of all of Asia. 

But if the Chinese do not intervene di- 
rectly, and merely increase their supplies to 
the native Communist forces, and send in- 
formal “volunteer” missions to assist in the 
training of troops and the handling of more 
complicated equipment, at what point would 
it ever be possible for us, in the words of 
Secretary Dulles, to employ “massive re- 
taliatory power“? It seems to me that we 
could be placed in a most difficult position 
of either giving no aid at all of the kind 
that is necessary to bring victory to us in 
that area, or the wrong kind of aid which 
would alienate the people of great sections 
of the world who might feel that the remedy 
was worse than the disease. 

Of course, Mr. Dulles feels that the threat 
of attack will prevent the brush fires from 
starting far more effectively than could our 
subsequent efforts to assist the forces of free- 
dom in each of these areas against the well- 
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entrenched Communist guerrilla or native 
armies. But once the brush’ fire begins to 
spread, and particularly tf it spreads through 
a series of localized combustions, then the 
new policy might be confronted with a 
serious dilemma, 

The third question presented by Mr. Dulles“ 
policy involves the constitutional and politi- 
cal nature of our Government. Under the 
Constitution the President must seek the 
consent-of Congress for a declaration of war; 
and even in the absence of a formal declara- 
tion, congressional consent would be required 
before such a drastic step could be taken as 
ordering our strategic air force into action 
against a country who might retaliate with 
bombs on our own citizens. And yet, if the 
President goes to the Congress and asks their 
consent, does he not give a warning to the 
enemy of our intentions, a warning that 
might under present conditions permit retal- 
lation on us before our own blow became 
effective? Here again you can see that the 
new strategy most recently announced by the 
Secretary of State has implications of the 
utmost seriousness, We will not now, as for- 
merly, resist aggression wherever it occurs. 
Now the United States is being committed to 
instant retaliation against the aggressor 
anywhere we choose with any weapons we 
choose, Now we are making it clear to the 
Communists that an act of aggression will be 
followed by retaliation by the United States 
on the home territory of China or Russia. 
Thus, we, have witnessed how far the United 
States has come since the neutralism of the 
thirties. 

Some may ask whether the American 
people have been able to adjust their think- 
ing so rapidly and so extensively as to support 
a policy which, under a broad interpretation, 
could call for instant atomic attack upon the 
homeland of any aggressor against any coun- 
try in any part of the world. 

I would not maintain for a moment that 
the policy of containment which has under- 
gone steady revision and improvement since 
1946 should not be constantly and critically 
reexamined, But, the people of the United 
States in their consideration of the new pol- 
icy enunciated by the President and Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, with all of its implica- 
tions concerning our military manpower and 
our relations with other nations, are entitled 
to the fullest answers of at least these three 
basic questions: 

First, what would be the relationship of 
this policy to any attacks upon those nations 
who may at that time be neutral or un- 
friendly in their attitudes toward a defensive 
alliance with the United States? 

Second, of what value would atomic retali- 
ation be in opposing a Communist advance 
which rested not upon military Invasion but 
upon local insurrection and political deteri- 
oration? 

Third, does this new policy depend for its 
success on the relinquishment by Congress 
of its traditional, though time consuming 
and well publicized power to consent to our 
involvement,in all-out atomic war? 

Foreign policy ís, of course, a bipartisan 
affair; and I do agree with Secretary Dulles“! 
general objective of preventing a series of 
exhausting, though localized, engagements of 
military manpower. Nor do I seek congres- 
sional interference in the Executive's respon- 
sibility for the conduct of our foreign affairs. 
On the contrary, I would oppose any consti- 
tutional amendment or other attempt to re- 
strict that executive responsibility. But I 
think that all of us have our own responsi- 
bility to call attention to what we believe to 
be the implications of those policies into 
which we might otherwise drift without a 
public awareness of their significance. In 
this country, one of our most fundamental 
rights is to petition and question the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment about the policies which they pursue. 
I raise these questions tonight, not only for 
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the consideration of high officials of our Gov- 
ernment, but also because no foreign or 
domestic policy can be effectively maintained 
in a democracy such as ours unless it is 
understood and supported by the great ma- 
jority of the people. In an era of supersonic 
attack and atomic retaliation, extended 
public debate and education are of no avail 
Once such a policy must be implemented, 
The time to study, no doubt, to review and 
revise—is now. For upon our decisions now 
may well rest the peace and security of the 
world—indeed the very continued existence 
of mankind. 


Excerpts From Address by Hon. Edward 
Martin, of Pennsylvania, Upon Pre- 
senting the Woman of the Week Award 
to Mrs. Marie Danver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 1, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the 
People of Pennsylvania are very proud 
of an award made to Mrs. Marie Danver, 
of Pittsburgh, because of the work she 
has done in the veterans’ hospital. I had 
the honor of presenting a plaque to her. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from the remarks I made at that time. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Excrerrr From REMARKS OF SENATOR EDWARD 

MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE 

Women's Forum on NATIONAL SECURITY In 

PRESENTING THE WOMAN OF THE WEEK 

Award TO Mrs. Marte DANVER, OF PITTS- 

BURGH, PA., AT WASHINGTON, D. C., Friary 

MorninG, JANUARY 29, 1954 


Madam Chairman, members of the Wom- 
en's Forum on National Security, and my 
fellow Americans, it is a great honor to take 
part in this splendid meeting, In fact, it 
is a double pleasure. 

First, because the great honor that has 
come to Mrs. Danver today is so richly de- 
Served. Second, because the award is made 
in grateful recognition of unselfish, patri- 
otic devotion to a noble cause by one of my 
constituents in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
Sylvania, 

Pennsylvania is proud of Mrs. Danver. Our 
people are happy that the work for hos- 
Pitalized veterans, to which she is so truly 
dedicated, is being made known across the 
Nation, 

I speak not only as a Pennsylvanian but 
us one of her neighbors, because we live only 
30 miles apart. I can tell you that every 
One of her neighbors has the highest ad- 
miration for the fine qualities of heart and 
mind that direct Mrs. Danver in her great 
Personal service, bringing so much comfort 
and cheer to the boys of the armed services 
who need them most. 

This forum and its participating organiza- 
tions of patriotic women strengthen the Na- 
tion by arousing more widespread and more 
active interest in national defense. 

There is no element in our national life 
More powerful than an aroused and militant 
Public opinion, 

And there is no factor more important to 
cur Nation and to the free world than a 
Strong, dynamic, prepared America, standing 
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as an impregnable barrier against any aggres- 
sion. r 

Many of us who have advocated large ap- 
propriations for national defense have come 
to realize that unrestrained spending by 
government, even for defense, is dangerous. 

We realize that any nation that spends 
itself into internal economic collapse is 
powerless to defend its freedom. 

We know that the staggering cost of main- 
taining a standing army, big enough to cope 
successfully with any eventuality, can lead 
us to national bankruptcy. 

We live in a time of change. The science 
of warfare has been revolutionized, even 
since the end of World War II. The whole 
concept of time and space by which our 
actions were limited in the past is no longer 
valid. 

The need for a massive standing military 
force, constantly under arms, no longer 
exists. 

In vlew of these revolutionary changes I 
hope you will study a defense plan which 
does not place its reliance upon a big ground 
army, maintained at a cost beyond the 
capacity of our economy to support. 

Instead I have been advocating a highly 
trained ground force of modest size, equipped 
with the most terrible fire power that mod- 
ern science has devised and with the greatest 
mobility that it is possible to achieve. 

We need a navy so powerful that with our 
Allies we would have complete command of 
the seas. 

We need an air force so big and powerful 
that we would have complete supremacy in 
the air. 

I ask you to give careful study to the sug- 
gestions I have presented in brief outline, 
keeping in mind that military preparation is 
only one phase of our defense effort. 

Material strength that comes from a sound, 
solvent financial structure is another ele- 
ment of paramount importance. 

Moral and spiritual strength, combined 
with 100 percent Americanism, are supreme 
weapons that contribute to victory. 

There is no place in the United States for 
people of divided allegiance. Every man or 
woman who prefers communism over Ameri- 
canism is a threat to our country. They 
must be eliminated. 

There has been a great deal of discussion 
about the method of dealing with subver- 
sives. We should not be concerned so much 
about methods—our first consideration 
should be results. 

As I said before we live in a time of change 
and we must adjust our thinking to the 
changes that are taking place all about us. 

But we must keep before us always the 
great truths that are everlasting and 
unchanging. 

Ideals and principles do not change. 

With loyalty to the ideals of the American 
Republic, with faith in God and our country, 
we can defend our freedom and preserve for 
all time our sacred heritage of liberty and 
independence. 

I congratulate Mrs. Danver and these 
patriotic organizations and pray that the 
Almighty Father may bless the grand work 
for which we proudly honor them today. 


Hoover and Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Hoover and Farley,” which 
appeared in the Worcester (Mass.), 
Telegram, . 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hoover AND FARLEY 

There was general approval when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower selected former President 
Hoover to serve on a new commission for 
reorganizing the executive branch of the 
Federal Government. Mx. Hoover's knowl- 
edge of the subject, and his success as the 
chairman of the earlier commission for 
executive reorganization, made his second 
appointment a natural one. President 
Eisenhower has made another extremely 
felicitous choice in naming James A. Farley 
to serve on the new commission. 

The Hoover-Farley combination is bi- 
partisan in the fullest sense; it could not be 
more so. Mr. Hoover is a Republican and 
Mr. Farley is a Democrat. Mr. Farley is u 
former chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee and a former Postmaster General. 
As the lieutenant of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
for several years, Mr. Farley was a Democrat 
of great power. He did much to get the 
first presidential nomination for Mr. Roose- 
velt, and did much to defeat President 
Hoover in the campaign of 1932, 

Later, however, Mr. Farley became a severe 
critic of President Roosevelt and the New 
Deal. He and Mr. Hoover will doubtless 
find it easy to get along with each other. 
They should make a good combination—Mr, 
Hoover with his technical efficiency and Mr. 
Farley with his remarkable knowledge of 
practical politics, 


Florida: Haven for Elder Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1954 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the junior Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SMATHERS] I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement by the junior Sen- 
ator from Florida, and a communication 
from a State official addressed to the 
Florida State delegation, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SMATHERS 


In his recent message to the Congress re- 
garding the social-security system, President 
Eisenhower made recommendations for cer- 
tain changes which meet with a happy re- 
sponse in my home State. 

Because of its wonderful climate, Florida 
is drawing more and more of the Nation’s 
elder citizens, and it is estimated that there 
are more than 250,000 persons past 65 years 
of age now living within our State. It is 
understandable, therefore, why the Presi- 
dent’s méssage on this subject was of such 
widespread interest. 

In the message, the President recom- 
mended certain changes which would elim- 
inate injustices to our good citizens of less 
than retirement age who are disabled. 

The Florida State Board of Education took 
special cognizance of that portion of the 
message, and resolutions dealing with that 
subject will be of interest to all of us in 


the Congress. 
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Messace FROM THE FLORIDA STATE BOARD or 
EDUCATION 
January 19, 1954. 
To: The Florida delegation in the Congress 
of the United States. 
From: Thomas D. Bailey, secretary. 

GENTLEMEN:' One of the major problems 
of our society arises because of the high 
incidence of disability in our population. 
While safety and preventive measures are 
being developed constantly and medical re- 
search brings many diseases under control 
thus prolonging human life, there is never- 
thelees evidence of an increase in the num- 
ber of persons with physical and mental 
handicaps. Certainly the number far ex- 
ceeds the present capacity of personnel and 
facilities for the adequate care and rehabili- 
tation of disabled persons in the United 
States and in Florida. The public interest 
and the happiness and individual welfare of 
disabled persons require the greatest possible 
use of rehabilitation services to restore or 
develop working capacity through treatment, 
training, guidance and placement services in 
cases which can be rehabilitated by these 

ures. The practicable value of voca- 
tional rehabilitation services for the handi- 
capped has been demonstrated conclusively 
during the last 33 years in the United States 
and for 26 years in Florida. 

The high cost of public assistance which 
now appears necessary for the care of the 
totally disabled is another potent argument 
for greater use of rehabilitation services in 
view of the fact that many severely disabled 
persons are being rehabilitated and made 
self-supporting. We, therefore, commend 
President Eisenhower for his statement in 
his message to Congress January 7 advo- 
cating an expansion of vocational rehabili- 
tation services for the handicapped. Upon 
the recommendation of the State budget 
commission and in response to public de- 
mand, the Florida Legislature at its last ses- 
sion materially increased its own appropria- 
tion for vocational rehabilitation services. 
The Florida State Board of Education respect- 
fully urges that each Member of the Florida 
delegation in the United States Congress use 
his influence and his vote to help provide suf- 
ficient funds to carry out the President's rec- 
ommendations to expand vocational rehabili- 
tation services for the handicapped, 

Tromas D. BAILEY, 
Secretary, Florida State Board of 
Education. 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a release I 
issued yesterday regarding the Bricker 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: > 

I am opposed to any amendment to the 
Constitution, including the Bricker amend- 
ment and the so-calied compromises thus 
far which would unduly restrict 
the President's authority in world affairs 
without convincing evidence of the néed for 
such an amendment. Amending the Con- 
stitution is a serious and complex process, 
which makes a fundamental change in the 
legal foundations of this Nation's sovereignty 


said to be objectionable. 
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and governmental organization. Such an 
amendment should be considered only after 
the precise wording has been thoroughly 
studied by Congress and our highest legal 
authorities, and only after the desirability 
and necessity of such an amendment is 
clearly demonstrated. 

The Constitution of the United States, as 
it now stands, gives us the following lines 
of defense against an unwise treaty: 

1. The President may refuse to sign it or 
decline to submit it to the Senate. z 

2. Its ratification can be prevented by one- 
third plus one in the Senate. f 

3. The Senate is empowered to make any 
reservations relating to any treaty provision. 

4. The Senate at the time of approving it 
may add the qualification that it not be 
self-executing internally without further 
implementing legislation. 

5. The President in negotiating a treaty, 
or the Senate in agreeing to its ratification, 
may provide that such treaty shall be effec- 
tive only in those States whose existing laws 
so permit. 

6. Once it is ratified, if it is found to 
have undesirable effects, Congress can modify 
or eliminate by statute, requiring only a sim- 
ple majority, its internal operation, or refuse 
to enact the implementing legislation or ap- 
propriations-required for its execution. 

7. Any President or Members of the Sen- 
ate who are not faithful to their constitu- 
tional oath to uphold the Constitution may 
be impeached. 

8. If the treaty does impair rights pro- 
vided by the Constitution, the Supreme 
Court may declare it null and void in whole 
or in part. 

The Supreme Court has consistently held 
that any treaty which conflicts with the 
Constitution will be held invalid, and there 
is no indication whatsoever that the highest 
Court in the land will ever hold otherwise. 
In its decision in The Cherokee Tobacco case 
(11 Wall. 616 (1870)), the Court stated: 

„It need hardly be said that a treaty can- 
not change the Constitution or be held valid 
if it be in violation of that instrument.” 

The need for amending the Constitution 
cannot be shown by pointing to particular 
treaties, not yet ratified or even submitted 
for ratification, which rightly or wrongly are 
Nor has the con- 
stitutionality of any present or past treaty 
ever been attacked in the United States 
Supreme Court. With the constitutional 
safeguards listed above to protect us, I think 
it would be unwise to take any hasty or ill- 
considered action with respect to our basic 
document of government, and to abandon 
our trust both in the constitutional and 
traditional methods which have served us 
well and in the highest officers of our Govern- 
ment. Even if the constitutional amend- 
ment did no more than to restate the con- 
stitutional authority already held by the 
Congress with respect to treaties, it would 
be unwise to require the exercise of such 
authority with respect to every treaty and 
executive agreement, regardless of their 
nature or significance; and it would be un- 
wise to suggest to the courts that a consti- 
tutional amendment was necessary to change 
the law as it exists today. I have no objec- 
tion to a congressional resolution restating 
the understanding of the Senate with respect 
to the existing law as I have set it forth above; 
and further insuring that no treaty shall be 
approved without a rollcall of all Senators. 

Moreover, the Congress not only lacks a 
sufficient demonstration of the need for any 
constitutional amendment on treatymaking, 
but it has also been shown the irreparable 
damage which such an amendment could 
bring to this Nation's role in world affairs. 
To permit an individual state to nullify the 
effect of a treaty, as Senator BRICKER pro- 
poses, would virtually abolish the treaty- 
making power given to the Government un- 
der the Constitution, and would prevent this 
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Nation from dealing as a coequal with other 
foreign powers. To require as a necessary 
step in all treaties a passage of Federal and 
State legislation which would be possible in 
the absence of treaties would prohibit the 
United States from entering into agreements 
on many vital international subjects, in- 
cluding the effective control of atomic 
‘weapons or disarmament. If every treaty or 
executive agreement had to meet the mul- 
tiple tests and procedures set forth in the 
Bricker amendment and many of the pro- 
posed substitutes, the business of the Sen- 
ate and the Federal Government as a whole 
would be completely bogged down. There 
are, for example, thousands of executive 
agreements concerning our position in NATO 
alone, most of which have alreday been 
authorized by law. To immobilize the Pres- 
ident and critically weaken the United States 
in our conduct of foreign affairs would be 
ill-advised at this time. It would be un- 
thinking to take such a step unless its pro- 
ponents thoroughly documented the proof 
of its necessity. On the basis of all the de- 
bates on this issue in and out of Congress, I 
must say that the necessity for any consti- 
tutional amendment of this nature has not 
been proven. 

For these reasons, I am unalterably opposed 
to any constitutional amendment containing 
restrictions on our treatymaking power. Few 
issues which will come before the Senate 
will have such far-reaching and potentially 
dangerous implications, When it comes to 
amending the Constitution we would do well 
to apply the traditional rule of conservatism 
as expressed by Viscount Falkland: 

“Where it is not necessary to change, it is 
necessary not to change.” 


Security Risks in Government Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I request unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article entiled “Political 
Fakery in Security Figures,” written by 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop, and published 
in the Washington Post of February 1, 
1954. The article relates to the security- 
oon program of the present administra- 

On. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLITICAL Faker¥y In BECURITY FIGURES 

(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

More and more is coming out about the 
fakery practiced by certain persons in the 
administration in the matter of the so-called 
security firings. Consider, for example, the 
following figures in the firings from the State 
Department, the first detailed breakdown 
available. T 

When it was first announced that 1.456 
security risks had been dismissed from Gov- 
ernment service, the State Department's im- 
pressive share of this grand total was put 
at 306. Yet the fact is that the actual num- 
ber of people “dismissed for cause” from the 
State Department since January a year ago 
is not 306. It is 29. 

Most of these 29, moreover, were dismissed 
for such mundane sins as excessive drinking, 
blab-mouthing, or money troubles. Not a 
single case of actual subversion was involved. 
How, then, were the figures on the State De- 
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Partment’s share of the security firings ar- 
Tived at? 

The answer is a little hard to believe. 
W. Scott McLeod’s security and personnel 
divisions checked through the files of every- 
one in the process of resigning from the 
State Department—always a considerable 
number, since the turnover in the Depart- 
ment is high. The security-risk tag was 
then simply hung on the names of 188 of 
these people, on their way out, without their 
knowledge. The total was further fattened 
Up by adding the names of people who were 
being transferred from the State Department 
to other departments or agencies. In short, 
a large proportion of the security firings were 
never fired at all. 

The figures given above are of course sub- 
ject to change, since the grand total of secu- 
Tity firings is also subject to change. But 
these figures suggest how completely phony 
this numbers game is. 

For example, when the files of some 15,000 
State Department employees were examined, 
it was found that only about 3,000 did not 
contain some sort of derogatory informa- 
tion—a morsel of malicious gossip, a poison- 
pen letter, something of the sort. Thus, in 
4 cases out of 5, some pretext exists for label- 

anyone who resigns or transfer a secu- 
rity risk.” 

The purpose of the whole security firing 
Operation has been, of course, to convey the 
impression of a tremendous housecleaning, 
with subversives being hurled out of the 
Government in droves. Because the State 
Department has long been the chief target of 
the congressional primitives, special pressure 
Was brought on McLeod to deliver up a maxi- 
Mum number of sacrificial lambs. He ap- 
Pears to have delivered handsomely. 

One of the chief authors of the scheme 
is supposed to be Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, It is known, at least, that Brown- 
ell gave the order permitting people who 
Were resigning to be labeled security risks 
without thelr knowledge, which seems about 
Rs sportsmanlike as shooting a tethered rab- 
bit with an elephant gun. At any rate, who- 
ever its author, the scheme is now beginning 
to backfire badly. 

The Democrats are belatedly realizing that 
this arent fake gives them a useful 
Stick with which to beat the administra- 
tion, and keep beating it. Already, under 
Democratic prodding, three congressional 
Committees have asked Philip Young, Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission, for a 
breakdown of the security firings, to Young's 
anguished embarrassment. House Demo- 
cratic Whip Joun McCormack and other con- 
&ressional leaders have discussed parliamen- 

and other techniques for keeping the 
issue alive indefinitely. 

Tn this situation, the next step is being 
angrily debated at the White House. One 
group (reportedly including Presidential Ad- 
viser Sherman Adams) favors killing the 
Issue once and for all by publishing an 
honest breakdown, however temporarily em- 

g this may be. Another group (re- 
Portedly, including Brownell) favors riding 
the whole thing out, claiming meanwhile, 
that nobody said anything about the security 
Tisks being fired for subversion. 

This claim, however, is unlikely to hold 
Water. For example, in a speech some days 
ago in New York, Postmaster General Arthur 
Summerfield spoke of 2,200 people who were 
Security risks, remarking rather smugly that 

somehow I do not feel too amiably inclined 
toward people who make treason a pre- 
occupation.” Some weeks earlier able Presi- 
dential Counsel Bernard Shanley claimed in 
a speech in New Jersey that “1,456 sub- 
versives have been kicked out of Government 
Since the President took office.” 

No doubt Summerfield and Shanley were 
Quite honestly misinformed, and this may 
have been true of a number of other Repub- 
Ucan leaders who have talked the same way. 
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But the fact that men like Shanley and 
Summerfield could be so misled itself sug- 
gests what a really inexcusable piece of fak- 
ery the whole thing has been. It has aso, of 
course, been incredibly stupid politics. A 
central asset of the administration is the 
atmosphere of integrity which surrounds 
President Bisenhower. Some of the adminis- 
tration's backroom boys seem determined 
to dissipate this asset, in the name of smart 
politics, 


Speech by George Meany, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, Before 
Mass Meeting of Strikers at Norwalk, 
Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a copy of a 
speech given by AFL President George 
Meany on January 12, 1954, before a 
mass meeting of strikers at Norwalk, 
Conn, The subject of his speech con- 
cerns a problem in which I have been 
interested for a long time—runaway 
plants—and a problem which I discussed 
at length during the last session of Con- 
gress when I addressed the Senate in a 
series of three speeches on The Eco- 
nomic Problems of New England—A Pro- 
gram for Congressional Action. Be- 
cause of the importance of the subject 
to the Nation as a whole, I believe that 
it is worthwhile to have Mr. Meany’s 
speech printed in full in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We meet here on a battleground where 
national issues are at stake as well as the 
welfare of labor, the community and the 
entire New England region. 

For 7 months an industrial war has been 
raging here in Norwalk, Conn., over the at- 
tempt of a major hat manufacturing com- 
pany to move to the South where it hopes 
to gain competitive advantage by using 
cheap, unorganized labor. 

More than 1,500 workers, here in Norwalk, 
are out on strike to protect their jobs and 
their homes and their families. In a broader 
sense, their fight is to prevent the entire 
community from being bankrupted by the 
panicky and shortsighted flight of capital 
and business. 

‘This case is a dramatic example of a dan- 
gerous trend that has been gathering mo- 
mentum in New England. As Senator JoHN 
F. KENNEDY pointed out recently, in his own 
State of Massachusetts more than 70 textile 
mills have closed down and run away to 
the South in the past 7 years. Machinery, 
hosiery, apparel, electrical, paper, chemical, 
and other important Industries are fleeing 
at the rate of at least 1 a month from 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and other New 
England States, leaving ghost cities behind 
them. 

If this exodus is allowed to continue un- 
checked, it will dislocate industrial produc- 
tion, impair the American standard of living, 
shrivel purchasing power and cripple the 
national economy. 
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Where is the public responsibility of in- 
dustries which endanger the national wel- 
fare in order to seek higher profits? 

Where is the social responsibility of busi- 
ness firms which callously cut off the liveli- 
hood of their faithful employees and aban- 
don them entirely at the first temptation of 
greater profits elsewhere? 

Where is the moral responsibility of man- 
agement, in these modern days, which tries 
to gain advantage over competitors by cut- 
ting wages and degrading working standards? 

This is the road back to the sweatshop, 
back to the exploitation of child labor, back 
to the 60-hour week, back to poverty and 
misery and hard times. 

Years ago the American labor movement 
waged the good fight to eliminate those 
evils. We thought we had won this struggle 
for industrial decency once and for all. We 
thought that American industry had learned 
its lesson, that long hours, miserable work- 
ing conditions, and starvation wages were 
things of the past. But it appears that cer- 
tain irresponsible and greedy business inter- 
ests are still too shortsighted to understand 
that the depression of labor standards can 
mean nothing but depression for all workers, 
all businessmen and in the final analysis for 
industry itself. 

And so, here in Norwalk, Conn., labor is 
now forced to undertake the fight all over 
again—the good fight for job security, ‘the 
good fight to instill public, social, and moral 
esponsibility into the operations of business. 

And again, leadership in this fight falls 
upon a union famous for its fighting spirit— 
the United Hatters, Cap, and Millinery 
Workers, affiliated with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 

History repeats itself. Fifty years ago, in 
the nearby town of Danbury, the hatters 
union waged a desperate legal struggle to 
protect the homes and the life savings of 
its members from being swept away by an 
antitrust suit for damages brought by an 
employer, with the help of a clever lawyer, 
The antitrust laws had been passed by Con- 
gress to break up huge corporate trusts. By 
a queer twist of legal interpretation, they 
first applied to a trade union on the theory 
that when workers go on strike they are in 
restraint of trade. 

That decision went against the union 
workers. They were forced to pay more than 
$300,000 in fines and penalties. But in ac- 
tual fact they did not lose. The Nation be- 
came so aroused over this case that Con- 
gress passed the Clayton Act which exempted 
unions from prosecution under the Sher- 
man antitrust law. ’ 

The hatters’ union was not destroyed. It 
grew stronger and succeeded in gaining far 
better conditions for its members. 

Some employers, apparently, learn nothing 
from Z 

But America has learned and it has pro- 
gressed from the jungle warfare tactics 
which marred labor-management relations 
in the old days. 

We have learned that workers are en- 
titled to withhold their services and go on 
strike in protest against conditions which 
appear to them intolerable—including a 
condition which would require them to liq- 
uidate their own jobs and their means of 
livelihood. 

We have learned that workers have a 
right to call public attention to attempts to 
throw them on the scrap heap after a life- 
time of service. 

In pursuance of that right to strike and to 
picket, the hatters union has paid out, up 
to today, a million dollars in benefits to the 
1,500 strikers here at Norwalk. Their strike 
has been 100-percent successful. But 
have no desire to continue it indefinitely, 
nor to injure their employer permanently. 
The union has submitted a number of set- 
tlement proposals, the main objective of 
which is to preserve the jobs of the workers, 
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But the employers have stubbornly re- 
fused to renew a contract clause prohibiting 
any further diversion of work from Nor- 
walk. All the facts in this case point to 
the inescapable conclusion that what the 
company really wants is for the workers to 
dig their own economic grave and destroy 
their own jobs. The company insists that 
there shall be no interference with its plans 
to move its production to the South, regard- 
less of the destructive effect on the workers, 
on local business, and on the entire commu- 
nity of Norwalk. 

The issue in the controversy, therefore, 
boils down to this clear-cut fact—the only 
hope the workers have of saving their jobs 
is to continue their strike to a victorious 
conclusion. 

It becomes pertinent, at this point, to 
examine the reasons for the southward flight 
of certain industrial firms from New Eng- 
land. 

They are not running away from cold 
weather. They are not trying to escape a 
shortage of materials or skilled labor. Their 
only purpose is to make more money, re- 
gardless of the consequences of their flight 
or the conditions under which higher profits 
would be achieved in their new locations. 

The consequences to the towns and cities 
of New England, deserted by the manufac- 
turing industries on which they were de- 
pendent, have been severe and could become 
appallingly tragic. The workers who lose 
their jobs are the primary victims, but not 
the only ones. The shopkeepers also feel 
the effects Immediately and so do the banks 
and the professional people and even the 
farmers, who lose their markets. If the 
curse of runaway business is not soon halted 
an economic blight may blanket the whole 
of the New England area. 

There would still be no legitimate com- 
plaint if the southward migration of in- 
dustry were caused only by natural ad- 
vantages and normal competitive benefits. 
But that is not the case, in most instances. 

Communities in the South are deliberately 
luring industry to locate there with bait 
that is extravagantly unfair and frequently 
becomes suicidal. Business is offered not 
only free land but free plants, together with 
tax immunity. These projects are financed 
through the sale of local, tax-exempt bond 
issues. .This practice has been condemned 
by most responsible business organizations, 
yet it persists. And, in some cases, it has 
resulted in bankrupting southern towns 
when the new business enterprises, which 
at first brought fat payrolls, folded up after 
a few months. 

But perhaps the greatest lure to runaway 
business is the offer of cheap, nonunion la- 
bor, backed by State laws which make it 
exceedingly difficult for workers to organize 
into effective unions. Some manufacturers 
in New England, paying union wage rates 
averaging $2 an hour, leap at the oppor- 
tunity to relocate in a region where they 
can hire workers for half that amount and 
not have to meet high-standard union con- 
ditions. Thus they hope to undersell their 
competitors and make a profit killing. 

Of course, it does not work out that way 
in the long run. Cheap labor can cost more 
than high-priced labor when production suf- 
fers from lack of top skills and high worker 
morale, The fact remains that the cost of 
labor must be measured in terms of quality 

and quantity of production. On that basis, 
union workers in practically every industry 
have proved over and over again that they 
can and do out-produce low-standard com- 
petition, 

Therefore, from a long-range standpoint, 
the runaway business is bound to be hurt 
along with the community which offers it 
unfair competitive advantage. It is no won- 
der that moves are under way in Congress 
to check some of the dangerous practices 
that have developed. The South can prosper 
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and expand its industrial life on the basis 


of natural advantages, without having to re- 


sort to tactics which will prove ruinous to 
all concerned and the national economy, as 
well. 

In this instance, as in many other economic 
reforms of the past, labor is taking the 
initiative in the fight because the jobs of 
workers are at stake and the welfare of their 
families. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
what happens here in Norwalk will have a 
profound effect on our entire national econ- 
omy and on the American standard of living. 

The basis of American prosperity is mass 
purchasing power in the hands of the Ameri- 
can people. In turn, mass purchasing power 
depends upon decent wage standards. If New 
England is to be crippled by the flight of 
industry from a high-wage region to sub- 
standard areas, purchasing power will be 
bound to shrink and our entire national 
economy might be thrown into reverse gear. 

Even in normal times, an economic down- 
turn in America would be tragic. Today, 
when the entire free world depends upon the 
vitality of the American economy, a reces- 
sion would prove fatal to the cause of peace 
and freedom. If we collapse, Soviet Russia 
will gain victory by default and go on to win 
domination of the entire world without 
serious opposition. 

These are the basic reasons why we hope 
the American people will realize in time 
that the runaway factory is a national, 
rather than merely a local problem, and 
will rally to the support of the hat workers 
of Norwalk as magnificently as they did 50 
years ago in the case of the Danbury hatters. 


Doubletalk on the Potomac 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1954 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 


to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a portion of a news broadcast 


entitled Doubletalk on the Potomac,” - 


delivered over the Mutual Broadcasting 
System on January 26, 1954, by the 
outstanding news commentator Frank 
Edwards. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the news broadcast was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DOUBLETALK ON THE POTOMAC 


The Washington News says in an editorial 
tonight that Senator OLIN JOHNSTON, of 
South Carolina, is merely foghorning when 
he demands that Attorney General Brownell 
come up with some proof of the administra- 
tion’s claims that it had fired hundreds of 
security risks. Senator JOHNSTON was wrong. 
said the Washington News, when he asserted 
that the administration claimed it had fired 
these people as subversives. 

If the Washington News editorial writers 
would take time to read the editorials in the 
Washington News, they would find in an 
issue of their paper 2 weeks ago an editorial 
entitled “The Cure: Truth.” In that edi- 
torial the Washington News says that top 
members of the administration claimed that 
this administration has fired 1,456 persons 
as traitors, spies, Communists, and perverts, 
which confirms what Senator JOHNSTON said. 
And the Washington News, in that same edi- 
torial, said that the administration was falsi- 
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fying when it put such tags on these people, 
which is exactly why Senator JOHNSTON chal- 
lenged Mr. Brownell to prove the charges or 
get out. 

‘There is some foghorning, but not by Sen- 
ator JOHNSTON, ? 


Dairy Price Stabilization and Surplus 
Disposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter writ- 
ten by Mr. E. M. Norton, executive di- 
rector of the National Milk Producers’ 
Federation. The letter, which appeared 
in the Evening Star of January 30, is 
very informative, in view of the current 
discussion of the cost of the farm pro- 
gram, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Darry Farmers Nor Murcrred Us 


Considerable interest is attached to the 
letters on butter and dairy products by 
Winifred W. Rogers and Catherine M. Dom- 
inic in the Star of January 19. 

Mrs. Rogers stated, in part: 

“Now we find again that because of the 
farmers’ unwillingness to face falling off of 
their high-level incomes, price supports 
must be maintained. 

But if the farmer must have his 
supports in the face of every one else’s pinch, 
let us show him that he cannot have his cake 
and eat it, too. * * With sufficient deter- 
mination and enterprise I believe the house- 
wives could put on a campaign to banish 
butter that would make quite a dent in the 
farmers’ complacency.” 

Mrs. Dominic commented: 

“Think of the happiness this administra- 
tion could bring to the American families 
by bringing down to reasonable levels the 
price of milk for children.” 

Many housewives can sympathize with the 
attitude of these women. All of us can ap- 
preciate good butter, milk, and other dairy 
products. All of us would like to obtain 
these products at lower prices. Many of 
us do not understand the present program 
of price supports on dairy products. At 
first glance, butter prices supported by Gove 
ernment purchases seem to be a contradic- 
tion to commonsense. Surely there 
must be another side to this question. 

It might seem that a happy solution to 
the problem would be to do away with Gov- 
ernment price supports. But this would 
lead to another dilemma, In our present 
situation of war-induced surpluses, an aban- 
donment of price supports would pull the 
plug and drain agriculture of its purchasing 
power. The effect upon an entire economy 
could be disastrous. The cbst to the tax- 
payer of today's agricultural surpluses is 
a part of the cost of World War II, when 
agriculture was geared to its recent record 
production. In agriculture, unlike industry, 
it is not easy to step down production. 

As for dairy-product prices and the pos!- 
tion of the dairy farmer, there are other 
points which housewives might consider: 

Even at present prices, dairy products are 
a food bargain for the family. Since 1939 
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Gairy-product prices have risen only 89 per- 
cent as much as all food prices. In October 
1953, meats, poultry, and fish were 157.2 
Percent higher; fruits and vegetables, 132 
Percent higher; cereals and bakery products, 
110.8 percent higher; dairy products, 121.9 
Percent higher, and all foods, 136.5 percent 
higher. Moreover, since 1939 weekly earnings 
of all factory workers have increased over 
200 percent, while retail dairy prices in- 
creased only 122 percent. Thus, an hour’s 
work today will buy much larger quantities 
of dairy products than in 1939. 

The dairy farmer is not mulcting the con- 
Sumer. His share of the consumer's dollar 
for dairy products dropped from 52.3 cents 
in early 1952 to only 48 cents in 1953. The 
hourly return to dairy-farm operators and 
their families for labor and management is 
less than that of hired farm labor and 
less than one-half that of the factory worker. 
The average annual volume of dairy sales 
per farm in 1950 was $2,476.77 for those sell- 
ing milk; $408.93 for those selling cream. 

The cost of dairy price supports, high as 
it has been, is small in comparison with that 
of other crop-support programs and small 
in relation to the value of the products. 
The cost of the support program for dairy 
products from October 17, 1933, through No- 
vember 30, 1952, was $1644 million. This 
is about one-fourth the cost of the wheat 
Program, for example. It amounts to an 
average of less than $8 million a year for an 
industry whose annual farm cash income 
is now in excess of $4 billlon—or 2 of 1 per- 
cent of the value of the product. 

The National Milk Producers’ Federation 
has proposed a self-help program of dairy 
Price stabilization and surplus disposal un- 
der which the producers themselves would 
bear the costs through an assessment on all 
milk and butterfat sold from the farms. 
This would relieve the taxpayer and free 
the producers from his present dependence 
on Government supports—supports which 
farmers must perforce accept today in order 
to stay in business, 

E. M. NORTON; 
Executive Director, National Milk 
Producers’ Federation, 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
February 6, 1954, issue of the national 
Catholic weekly America, there appeared 
a most significant editorial pointing out 
the dangers of certain compromise pro- 
Posals relating to the Bricker amend- 
ment, I send the editorial to the desk, 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WARNING: Treaty BOOBYTRAP AHEAD 

By the time these lines are read, the Sen- 
ate may have taken one or more of these 
actions on Senator Bricker's treaty-power 
amendment, It may have recommitted it 
to the Judiciary Committee. It may have 
acted on the motion to consider the addi- 
tions made in the original Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 by the same committee (the 
“which” clause especially). It may have ac- 
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cepted that clause by a simple majority vote 
preparatory to the two-thirds vote. It may 
have rejected a new Knowland compromise 
amendment which would offer the addition 
of and in pursuance of the Constitution to 
the supremacy clause in article VI of the 
Constitution, accept section 1 of Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 explicitly nullifying any 
treaty contravening the Constitution, and 
require a Senate rollcall yote on all treaties. 
Finally, the Senate may vote to table Senate 
Joint Resolution 1, which would end the 
current debate. 


Whatever the time element involved, we - 


believe that the Senate, if it does not recom- 
mit or table, or accept the George substitute 
amendment, will be asked to sweeten the 
Knowland substitute, that is, to compensate 
Mr. Bricker for the loss of the “which” 
clause, now opposed by half the Senators. 
It will be suggested that he be given the 
first part of section 2 of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1: “A treaty shall become effective 
as internal law in the United States only 
through legislation.” This superficially at- 
tractive proposal may tempt many Senators 
anxious to end the disruptive debate. They 
should be warned it would cripple the Presi- 
dent's bargaining powers and slow down the 
operation of our foreign policy. The Presi- 
dent implicitly rejected this hobbling pro- 
vision in his January 25 letter to Senator 
KNOWLAND. 

This so-called non-self-executing clause 
would not alter the international effects of 
treaties. It merely says that no treaty can 
become the law of the land without legis- 
lation. This is a drastic change from present 
practice under the Constitution. After the 
President signs a treaty, and after the Sen- 
ate consents by a two-thirds vote to its 
ratification, as now provided, this clause 
would require that not only the Senate but 
also the House must pass a law by majority 
vote and the President must approve it in 
order to make the treaty effective as internal 
law. 

This two-step process, this “new look” at 
every treaty before it can become effective 
as domestic law, has been called legislative 
stuttering, an apt description of the slow- 
down it would entail. Many constitutional 
authorities claim it would make the proce- 
dure for carrying out our treaty obligations 
the most cumbersome in the world. 

A more sérious objection to the non-self- 
executing clause is that it is an invitation to 
immorality. It offers a slick way of avoid- 
ing our treaty obligations if we have second 
thoughts about them. We could enter into 
a treaty, binding on the other party, wait 
and see if we liked its internal effects, and 
if we didn't, run out on it by falling to im- 
plement it by law. But could we expect 
another government to live up to its com- 
mitments if it feared we would repudiate 
ours? 


New England and the South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article of 
mine which appeared in the January 
1954 issue of the Atlantic Monthly. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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New ENGLAND AND THE SouTH—THE STRUGGLE 
FOR INDUSTRY 


(By John F. Kennedy) 
I 


Nearly 14,000 employees working for the 
John Doe Co., a New England textile concern, 
lost their jobs in the period following World 
War II because of the liquidation of 13 
of their mills. During the same period, the 
same company opened a large number of new 
plants in the South, It had migrated. 
Why? To what extent was it influenced by 
Natural advantages, by unfair practices, or 
by the policies of the Federal Government? 

For one southern operation, the John Doe 
Co. bought a surplus naval factory at a low 
price; and for another, it obtained an acceler- 
ated tax amortization certificate from the 
Federal Government, authorizing it to de- 
preciate its plant within 5 years rather than 
the normal period of 20 to 25 years. It also 
utilized a Federally tax-exempt charitable 
trust in order to avoid taxes on several of its 
new southern operations, and negotiated 
with three southern communities for the 
building and equipping of more new plants 
through the issuance of municipal revenue 
bonds that are exempt from Federal taxa- 
tion. 

Not a single one of the John Doe Co.'s 
southern plants has been organized by a labor 
union, although attempts at unionization 
have been made for more than 10 years. In- 
Junctions, employer propaganda, and proce- 
dural delays under the Taft-Hartley Act have 
prevented the union from keeping any foot- 
hold gained through representation elections. 
Partly as a result of these maneuvers, the 
wage scales at the southern plants are all 
considerably lower than the prevailing union 
wage scale in the liquidated New England 
mills. The Bureau of Labor Statistics states 
that 86 percent of the woolen textile workers 
in the southeastern United States operate 
under contracts calling for minimum en- 
trance rates of $1.05 or less, whereas only 
6 percent of the New England workers have a 
minimum as low as this. At four plants in 
South Carolina and Georgia the John Doe 
Co. obtained learner permits allowing it to 
pay many workers, over a period of time, less 
than the outmodede Federal minimum wage 
of 75 cents an hour. 

The board chairman of John Doe testified 
before a Senate subcommittee comparing 
the cost of his southern and New England 
operations. Power cost per kilowatt-hour 
was 7.4 mills at his Alabama plant as com- 
pared with 17 milis at his Rhode Island 
plant. Transportation rates were one-third 
lower for equal distances, unemployment 
compensation taxes were half as great, and 
employee pension and vacation plans in op- 
eration at northern plants were not custome 
ary in southern plants. 

One may think that this h 
case—which is actually a combination of 
two true cases—is an extreme example. But 
it is by no means untypical in revealing the _ 
pattern of industrial migration from New 
England to the South. Since 1946, in Mas- 
sachusetts alone, 70 textile mills have been 
liquidated, generally for migration or disposi- 
tion of their assets to plants in the South 
or other sections of the country. Besides 
textiles, there have been moves in the ma- 
chinery,. hosiery, apparel, electrical, paper, 
chemical, and other important industries, 
Every month of the year some New England 
manufacturer is approached by public or pri- 
vate southern interests offering various in- 
ducements for migration southward. Other 
manufacturers warn their employees that 
they must take pay cuts to meet southern 
competition or face plant liquidations. 

In only a small number of cases does di- 
rect migration take place through closing 
New England plants and transferring their 
operations to southern plants. More often 
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firms start by operating mills in both New 
England and the South, then tend to aban- 
don their northern plants in periods of de- 
cline and later expand their southern op- 
erations when prosperity returns. 

Such a movement has been going on for 
more than 25 years in the cotton-textile in- 
dustry. In 1925 New England had 80 per- 
cent of the industry; now it has 20 percent. 
Former Governor of Georgia Ellis Arnall and 
other southerners have freely predicted that 
the South will also capture the woolen and 
worsted industry, two-thirds of which is still 
in New England, and large segments of other 
manufacturing groups. 

m 


Why do Industries move South, with all 
of the attendant consequences to their em- 
ployees and community? 

It would be unfair to imply that the 
South's natural advantages have not been 
responsible for a large share of this indus- 
trial migration. Perhaps, most important of 
all, the South has a much larger supply of 
labor, primarily from the farms, to draw upon 
for.industrial employment, thus enabling 
employers to select the youngest and most 
adaptable, Pure, fresh water; nearness to 
raw materials and production factors; greater 
space; a milder climate; and the hospitality 
shown new industries in new areas are also 
southern advantages which should not be 
denied. Nor should we seek to hamper the 
rapid efforts of the South to obtain some of 
New England's many and well-known advan- 
tages in skilled labor, research, markets, and 
credit facilities. 

Another major reason has been the influ- 
ence of Federal . The best example 
of this is the cost of electric power. The 

man who wants to start a moderate-sized in- 
dustry with a demand of 500 kilowatts and 
a monthly use of 100,000 kilowatt-hours 
would pay an annual electric bill in Boston 
of $26,800, but in Chattanooga only $11,000. 
New England, it should be noted, has not yet 
acquired for itself a single Federal hydro- 
electric project. 

But the final reason for migration, with 
which I am particularly concerned, is the 
cost differential resulting from practices or 

‘conditions permitted or provided by Federal 
law which are unfair or substandard by any 
criterion. Massachusetts manufacturing in- 
dustries in May of 1953 paid an average 
hourly wage of $1.64, but because the Federal 
minimum is only an outdated 75 cents an 
hour many industries migrating to the rural 
communities of Mississippi pay workers only 
that less-than-subsistence wage, and those 
employees under “learners’ permits“ even 
less. Practically all New England woolen 
textile mills pay a wage of at least $1.20 
an hour, but because of the recent Fulbright 
amendment to the Walsh-Healey Act, which 
has held up the establishment of this wage 
as the new Federal minimum for that in- 
dustry, the New England mills must bid for 
Government contracts against southern mills 
paying only $1.05 an hour. Labor organiza- 
tions In highly unionized New England have 
achieved not only better wages but pension 
and fringe benefits as well. In the South, 
however, unionization of competing plants 
has been virtually halted since enactment of 
the Taft-Hartley law. 

Without adequate Federal standards for 
social security or unemployment compensa- 
tion, many employers who move south sup- 
port a level of benefits far below those paid 
by New England industry. Federal tax 
amortization benefits have not only been 
disproportionately granted to southern 
plants, but have also been granted to pro- 
mote expansion in the South without regard 
to available facilities and manpower in New 
England, Federally regulated shipping rates 
by rail, truck, or sea discriminate unduly 
against New England and are a confused, 
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shapeless mass of regulation. One of the 
most obviously unfair inducements offered to 
those considering migration is the tax-free 
plant built by a southern community with 
the proceeds of federally tax-exempt munici- 
pal bonds. 

It is therefore an unfortunate conclusion 
that the southward migration of industry 
from New England has too frequently taken 
place for causes other than normal compe- 
tition and natural advantages. 

This is particularly unfortunate when one 
realizes the effect of such industrial mi- 
grations upon the communities left behind. 
In Massachusetts alone, over 30,000 jobs 
have been lost in the textile industry since 
1946. When the Kilburn Cotton Mill in 
New Bedford, Mass., was partially liquidated 
and moved to North Carolina, 1,000 workers 
lost their jobs. In Lawrence, particularly 
dependent upon the textile industry, post- 
War liquidations and migrations caused ap- 
proximately one-fifth of all workers to be 
without jobs continually from 1947 to early 
1953—the period of the greatest prosperity 
in American history. Nearly 5 million square 
feet of industrial plant stood idle. Over $11 
million annually was paid out in unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits which were ex- 
hausted by over 50 percent of the thousands 
of unemployed. Today Lawrence and the 
other one-industry towns in New England 
have made a remarkable recovery, partly 
through improvement in the textile indus- 
try but also through the fullest utilization 
of Yankee initiative and natural advantages 
in developing new, more stable industries 
to replace the old. 

But current threats of further migration, 
including the largest woolen manufacturer 
in the Nation, again endanger the improved 
employment status in these communities. 

These labdr-surplus areas are just one 
effect which the years of industrial migration 
have had upon older manufacturing regions. 
Although the New England States are far 
from depressed or undeveloped, and their 
citizens still enjoy a standard of living and 
per capita income above that of the Nation 
as a whole, the lack of sufficient new industry 
to replace the old plants lost to the South 
has retarded New England's economic growth. 
Its industrialization, manufacturing em- 


ployment, and per capita income have not - 


kept pace with increases in the rest of the 
country. The year 1952-53 was one of New 
England's most prosperous years; yet the 
region lagged behind national increases in 
total income and manufacturing payrolls 
and suffered a serious loss of employment in 
nonelectrical machinery, textiles, apparel, 
leather products, and several other indus- 
tries. In all too many cases migration south- 
ward was directly responsible for this Job 
loss, even in the newer hard-goods industries 
such as electrical machinery. The losses 
which would be suffered in the event of a 
general recession or another textile crisis 
would be drastically more severe in New 
England than in any other area of the 
country. 

In contrast, as pointed out by Oscar Hand- 
lin in the December issue of the Atlantic, the 
South is becoming industrialized at a pace 
we must all admire. In 1951 the South 
added, on the average, one multi-million- 
dollar plant a day. 
investment in new southern plants reached 
$3 billion. Included among the new plants 
of the past few years are well over a hundred 
new woolen and worsted mills. During the 
past 2 decades, the South's multiple increases 
in the sale of goods manufactured, in value 
added by industry to raw materials received, 
in number of new independent businesses, 
in construction, in industrial employment, 
in total income payments, in total wages 
and salaries, in wage rates, and in per capita 
income payments have been many times as 


great as the rate of increase for the United 


In that year capital 
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States as a whole, for New England, or for 
any other region. The 11 Southeastern 
States, for example, between 1929 and 1950 
increased their per capita income 179 per- 
cent. The gain for the Nation as a whole 
was 111 percent, for New England 85 percent. 

It would be wrong for New England to 
attempt to retard industrialization of the 
South. It ls wrong to say, as did a Boston 
newspaper editorial, that the South is try- 
ing to impoverish New England. Although 
New England is at a locational disadvan- 
tage in reaching the rapidly expanding mar- 
kets of the Southeast and the Southwest, 
New England must sell to the South and 
the Nation as a whole. New England thus 
benefits from this tremendous increase in 
southern and national purchasing power and 
prosperity. To the extent that locational 
advantages of southern industries offer real 
efficiency, New England consumers share the 
benefits of such efficiency with the entire 
Nation. 

New England knows it cannot shrink from 
competition with the South. The TVA is 
not creeping socialism because it attracts 
New England industry. It is a challenge to 
us to seek further utilization of our own 
natural resources, The modern plants and 
machines of the South, and the new and 
vigorous ideas of southern manufacturers, 
set a standard which New England industry 
should emulate, not try to destroy. 
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However, I must reiterate that Federal pol- 
icies have in many instances contributed 
to-the unfair competitive practices or un- 
fair inducements which have led to indus- 
trial migration. The answer lies neither in 
prohibiting Federal power and other pro- 
grams aiding the South, nor, as some have 
maintained, in cutting wages or social bene- 
fits in New England or meeting subsidy with 
more subsidies; for in the end all of us are 
harmed and our problems. still remain un- 
solved. Instead positive action is required. 
For this reason I presented to the Senate in 
May of 1953 a comprehensive program calle 
ing for Federal legislation aimed at the cor- 
rection of these abuses. 

I called for action to aid the expansion and 
diversification of industry in our older areas 
in order to replace the traditional indus- 
tries lost through migration. Such aid would 
include providing loans and assistance to 
small business, retraining unemployed in- 
dustrial workers, providing tax-amortization 
benefits for industries expanding in areas of 
chronic unemployment, developing natural 
resources, and aiding local industrial devel- 
opment agencies. I further called for more 
adequate security for the Jobless and aged 
who are the victims of industrial disloca- 
tion. But that is not enough. The mini- 
mum- wage, Walsh-Healey, Taft-Hartley, un- 
employment- compensation, and social-secu- 
rity laws must be improved to prevent the 
use of substandard wages, antiunion pol- 
icies, and inadequate social benefits as lures 
to industrial migration, Tax loopholes must 
be closed, and equal consideration given to 
all areas in the administration of policies 
dealing with tax writeoffs, transportation 
rates, and Government contracts and proj- 
ects; for these should not be factors in- 
ducing plant migration. 

These are some of the policies within the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government af- 
fecting New England's economic status. At 
no time did I suggest in this program that 
a solution of New England's difficulties must 
be at the expense of the economic well- 
being of the South. I was anxious that the 
program be studied not as a political or re- 
gional issue, with heated arguments and over- 
simplified solutions, -but rather as a pro- 
gram of mutual benefit for all, based upon 
the interdependent economies of New Eng- 
land, the South, and the Nation. It was 
not my intention to absolve New England 
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from all responsibility for its economic ills, 
or to make the South a whipping boy in an 
appeal to the emotions of the man on the 
Street, This is a problem upon which inter- 
regional cooperation, not political antagon- 
isms, is needed. 

Unfortunately, perhaps owing to incom- 
plete reports in the public press, my position 
was not so understood by most southern 
newspapers. I was accused in editorials ap- 
pearing all the way from Greenville, N. C., 
to San Antonio, Tex., of “blatantly asking 
Tor special and unusual consideration“ * * 
Attempting punitive legislation against the 
South * * * seeking Federal interference to 
help New England and hurt the South * * * 
and projecting on a legislative scale the 
North-South row at the 1952 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention.” 

Some of my colleagues in the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives also 
Misunderstood my position. I did not, as 
Senator Maysank implied in his speech 
hailed by the southern press as an answer to 
“the Kennedy program,” seek to transfer 
the faults and ailments which caused New 
England's hardships to other regions.” Cer- 
tainly I hope I was not one of those New 
England spokesmen, who, Representative 
CuatHam, of North Carolina, said, had “cried 
80 pitifully over an empire which has lost its 
Control over the rest of the country.” 
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I sincerely believe that any future eco- 
nomic revival in New England, and my pro- 
Posals for fair competition under existing 
Federal statutes, will aid, not injure, the 
Prosperity of the South. I say that for four 
reasons: 

First, so interdependent is the economy of 
the United States that any increase in tempo 
in New England will stimulate industry in 
the South. When New England prospers, as 
it has in recent months, the South and all 
Sections of the country that depend upon 
New England for markets and sources of 
supply are also benefited. New England's 
Tole in our economic stability and, I might 
add, in our mobilization effort is funda- 
mental, The progress that the South has 
Made in the past two decades has had a 
Measurable effect on the welfare of the peo- 
plè all over the country. It is, I am sure, of 
importance to the entire United States that 
the New England economy remain a strong 
und viable force in the economic life of the 
country, 

Secondly, surplus labor areas, a declining 
textile industry, inadequate use of water 
Tesources, one-industry towns, the debilitat- 
ing effects of long-term unemployment and 
economically insecure old age, all trouble to 
Some degree certain areas and industries in 
the South as well as in New England. Some 
North Carolina communities, for instance, 
Were hard hit when the hosiery industry 
moved to lower wage areas further south 
and in Puerto Rico. These are all problems 
that now exist in many parts of the country, 
and they will multiply as the economies of 
those regions mature. 

It is imperative for the newer indus- 
trialized areas such as the Southeast to plan 
now for their “old age.“ When other areas, 
in Latin America and Asia, are industrially 
developed, the South will suffer the same 
Pangs of aging now suffered by New England. 

is particularly true because of the con- 
centration of the Southeast States upon the 
Vulnerable American textile industry. In 
1950 the three largest textile States of the 
South had 57 percent, 67 percent, and 39 
Percent of their manufacturing employment 
in textiles, Already employment in these 
States has been affected by the impact of 
Synthetic fibers, foreign competition, and 
Migration on the cotton-textile industry. 

Third, the South is certain to seek Federal 
Measures to alleviate these problems, just as 
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it utilized Federal assistance in the days 
when Franklin Roosevelt called it the Na- 
tion’s No. 1 problem area. Thus it does not 
behoove some southern spokesmen now to 
attack programs channeling defense contracts 
to labor-surplus areas, or seeking improve- 
ments in the Walsh-Healey Act as Federal 
interference with the forces of free compe- 
tition. More than any other region, the 
South has reason to recognize the tremen- 
dous role that the Federal Government can 
play in developing the resources of an area. 
RFC loans, federally constructed or financed 
power projects, soil-conseryation programs, 
farm price supports, grants-in-aid, construc- 
tion projects, military installations, tax- 
amortization certificates, and other policies 
and programs of the Federal Government 
have been largely responsible for the remark- 
able improvement in the southern economy 
during the past 20 years. The Southeast- 
ern States received in 1949 7.3 percent of 
their income, gross wages, and salaries from 
the Federal Government, as compared with 
3.7 percent for New England and 4.8 percent 
for- the United States as a whole, Four 
Southern States, for example, received cer- 
tificates of necessity for rapid tax amortiza- 
tion of Industrial facilities worth 5 times 
the amount awarded the 6 New England 
States, although the latter's proportionate 
share of manufacturing industry was twice 
as great. In fiscal 1952, total internal reve- 
nue collections in Georgia netted the Federal 
Government only a little more than one-third 
of the amount collected from Massachusetts; 
but expenditures of the Federal Government 
for grants-in-aid, wages and salaries, and 
rivers and harbors and flood-control projects 
in Georgia actually exceeded such Federal 
expenditures in the State of Massachusetts. 
Admittedly this is due in part to a consistent 
lag in the efforts of New England business- 
men and officials to participate in such pro- 
grams; but the fact remains that the South 
has profited enormously and will in the fu- 
ture profit from Federal action in the eco- 
nomic sphere. 
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Last, but most Important, I have stressed 
many times in my speeches the theme of fair 
competition; and fair competition is Just as 
essential to the South and its Industries as it 
is to any other section of the United States. 
Iam certain that the use of unfair practices 
to encourage the abandonment of existing 
plants, employees, and communities in New 
England, with its consequent long-term un- 
employment and distress, is not a necessary 
part of the South's industrialization pro- 
gram. Its aim should rather be one of new 
industrial development. “Our industrial con- 
cept,” stated Mississippi's Governor White, 
“is not of robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 

Robbing Peter to pay Paul, in my opinion, 


does those southern communities which 


practice it more harm than Dr. Har- 
riet Herring ot North Carolina, in her book 
Southern Industry and Regional Develop- 
ment, pointed out that artificial or substand- 
ard inducements to migration bring weak 
industries, a hit-or-miss industrial develop- 
ment, and no diversification of industry. 
Substandard wages and tax subsidies are 
no foundation upon which to build stable 
industry. As pointed out by the San An- 
tonio News, “The South should not want any 
industrialization founded on the reactionary 
concept of cheap labor, It is not cheap in 
the long run for any of the parties con- 
The South's greatest industrial 
growth has occurred at the same time as a 
steady narrowing in the North-South wage 
differential; and southern factories produc- 
ing automobiles, aircraft, oil, and other prod- 
ucts pay the same wages as their northern 
plants or competitors. Several southern 
economists and study groups have concluded 
that the Federal minimum-wage law, intro- 
duced by Hugo Black of Alabama, has not 
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harmed industrial development in the South 
but has on thé whole been beneficial and 
needs revitalization. Wages, they point out, 
are not only costs but also aids to produc- 
tivity and purchasing power. Companies 
that come south to exploit southern labor, 
with the aid of inadequate minimum-wage 
and public contracts laws, and free from 
unionization under Taft-Hartley, are merely 
holding back southern progress, 

Southerners themselves are becoming 
aware of the vice of luring industry south- 
ward through such inducements as tax-free 
plants built with federally tax-exempt mu- 
nicipal bonds. Virginia repealed its tax ex- 
emption law in 1946, on the ground that it 
meant unstable industry and an unstable 
tax base. Although Alabama, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
and Tennessee have statutes offering tax ex- 
emptions to new industries, Virginia, Texas, 
North Carolina, and Georgia do not. The 
Southeastern States Tax Officials Association 
has condemned the practice of tax-free mu- 
nicipal plants as “inequitable and unfair to 
industry in the State and detrimental to the 
taxpayers of the State, because what is given 
away must be paid for by other businesses 
and individuals, ultimately, thereby creat- 
ing an unhealthy social and economic 
condition.” 

Industries thus attracted are “migrants, 
not new enterprises, with home offices out- 
side the South. Once having accepted tax 
benefits and a few years of heavy profits, 
they may again move, leaving that commu- 
nity as well with empty buildings, stranded 
workers, and a heavy bond issue. As such 
use of public credit spreads, no community 
can be sure of the stability of the enterprises 
on which its citizens depend for their live- 
lihood, In one southern town of only 10,000 
people, municipal bonds for private indus- 
trial plants were proposed to the extent of 
$51 million, or an additional debt load of 
more than $5,000 plus interest for every man, 
woman, and child in the town. What hap- 
pens when their new-found benefactors 
leave for another bargain elsewhere? 

The elimination of unfair competition of 
this character will benefit the South as it 
will benefit New England. The proposals I 
have made should not be regarded as posing 
an antagonistic issue between North and 
South. The issue that they do post con- 
cerns the stability and integrity of our en- 
tire national economy. The competitive 
struggle for industry will and must go on, 
but it will be a fair struggle based on natu- 
ral advantages and natural resources, not 
exploiting conditions and circumstances that 
tend to depress rather than elevate the eco- 
nomic welfare of the Nation. 

New England, without unthinking opti- 
mism, undue pessimism, or unfair recrimi- 
nation, must meet the actual advantages of 
the South by developing its own human, 
material, and natural resources and, in that 
process, by utilizing the facilities of the Fed- 
eral Government wherever that is appropri- 
ate. It must also call upon the Congress 
to correct those abuses of Federal policies 
and competitive practices which have led to 
undesirable industrial dislocation. 

The South, instead of fighting such a pro- 
gram, should welcome it for the stability 
that it promises and the safeguards that it 
assures to the South's new and proud indus- 
trialization. It is a common goal that lies 
ahéad of us—the expansion and prosperity 
of every section of the Nation, not the 
ephemeral aggrandizement of one at the ex- 
pense of another through the exploitation 
of impermanent and ultimately self-destroy- 
ing values. In checking such practices, the 
alliance of both South and North is needed 
if we would carry out our common pledge 
to promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of libérty to ourselves and our 
posterity. ` 
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Atomic Research Pool 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled Symbol of European Collabo- 
ration for Nuclear Research,” which was 
published in the December 1953 issue of 
the Courier, a publication of UNESCO. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Within a single lifetime the atom has 
changed its aspect completely. When Ro- 
entgen, Becquerel, and the Curies discovered 
the X-ray (1895), radioactivity (1896), and 
radium (1898) no one had considered that 
the atom could have an interior. Less than 
60 years later, scientists delve within the 
atomic nucleus and discover the maze of 
fundamental particles of matter and of 


energy that have been reported in the pre- 


ceding articles: electrons and positrons, pro- 
tons and neutrons, mesons and neutrinos. 

These particles compose the atom as 
atoms compose the earth and the stars. All 
this new knowledge has multiplied the 
majesty and the mystery of the universe. 
It has had terribly destructive uses as well 
as enormously beneficial ones. But this is 
only the beginning. Far more will certainly 
be revealed in the next 50 years than in the 

50. 

The scale and pace of research have 
changed too. Roentgen and Becquerel made 
their discoveries almost accidentally by 
noticing that photographic plates wrapped 
in black paper, beyond the reach of light, 
had been fogged by unsuspected radiations 
from a vacuum tube in the one case and 
from a small package of uranium salts in 
the other. It was, to be sure, no accident 
that they investigated the cause of these 
mysteries and thus made their great dis- 
coveries, 

4 JOB FOR TEAMWORK 

Tt was superb skill and vast patience that 
enabled Pierre and Marie Curie to track 
down the Becquerel rays and to discover 
their origin in radium. But those epoch- 

researches were done in small, cold, 
university laboratories, at Wurzburg and at 
the Sorbonne in Paris, with a supply of plain 
dishes and a few simple but accurate instru- 
ments, designed and built by the investiga- 
tors themselves—plus long hours of hard 
work, often at night after professorial duties. 

Those days are gone. Today the frontiers 
of atomic science are so far from the every- 
day world that it takes large, expensive and 
organized expeditions to reach them. A cy- 
clotron for penetrating the nucleus costs 
millions of dollars. To operate it as thou- 
sands of horsepower costs thousands of dol- 
lars per day and requires the combined work 
of large teams of physicists, chemists, ma- 
thematicians, engineers, electriclans and also 
biologists, and physicians. > 

The whole undertaking is so expensive 
that no university anywhere can establish 
& modern nuclear research laboratory with- 
out the financial aid of its government. And 
there are very few governments in these days 
of economic strain that can afford a major 
program of nuclear research. So most stu- 
dents and scientists the world over have 
little chance of participating in this greatest 
scientific adventure of the twentieth century. 
Yet the pioneer work had been European. 
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The Cultural Conference meet- 
ing at Lausanne in 1949, first recommended 
that specialized institutes be es- 
tablished in fields where the costs exceed 
the resources of individual governments and 
specifically urged the setting up of such an 
institute in nuclear physics. At the Gen- 
eral Conference of Unesco at Florence, Italy, 
in 1950, Prof. Isidor Rabi, of Columbia 
University in New York, proposed that 
UNESCO should take the lead in bringing to- 
gether European scientists and governments 
to establish a European center for nuclear 
research using their combined intellectual 
and financial resources. Three years later, 
in July 1953, the Convention for the Euro- 
pean Organization for Nuclear Research, 
drawn up under UNESCO auspices, was 
signed at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
Paris. It will be a reality when formally rati- 
fied by seven nations. 

The resolution passed by the UNESCO 
General Conference at Florence was, in fact, 
somewhat broader. It authorized the Direc- 
tor-General “to assist and encourage the for- 
mation and organization of regional research 
centers and laboratories in order to increase 
and make more fruitful the international 
collaboration of scientists in the search for 
new knowledge in fields where the effort of 
any one country in the region is insufficient 
for the task.” j 

# 

The UNESCO has also sponsored the estab- 
lishment of an International Computation 
Centre, probably to be located in me, 
where modern electronic computers will be 
available for the use of the scientists of mem- 
ber nations. And, on the other side of the 
earth, UNESCO is studying the possibility of 
an international research center in oceanog- 
raphy in the Indo-Pacific region. 

Twelve European nations have taken part 
in the discussions and planning and are ex- 
pected to become members of the European 
Organization for Nuclear Research. They 
are: Belgium, Denmark, France, the German 
Federal Republic, Greece, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom, and Yugoslavia. Other 
states may later be admitted to membership 
by unanimous vote of the member states. 
The cost is estimated at 120 million Swiss 
francs ($28 million, 10 million pounds ster- 
ling) for the first 7 years, including con- 
struction and operation, which will be pro- 
vided by the member states in proportion to 
their average national incomes, 

RIVALING COSMIC RAYS 


While the new organization will actively 
foster the cooperation between separate na- 
tional research centers especially in nuclear 
theory, it will have a central laboratory lo- 
cated on a site approximately 2,000 feet 
square about 3 miles northwest of Geneva, 
Switzerland and adjoining the French bor- 
der on land offered by the Geneva Canton, 

A staff of about 50 experts, many of them 
part-time consultants, has been at work for 
a year and a half on detailed plans for the 
buildings and the powerful machines. The 
Secretary-General is Prof. Edoardo Amaldi, 
professor of experimental physics at the Uni- 
versity of Rome. The group responsible for 
the design of the laboratory itself is headed 
by Prof. Lew Kowarski, scientific director in 
the Atomic Energy Commission, France, 
while the director of the theoretical group 
is Prof. Niels Bohr, director of the Institute 
of Theoretical Physics in Copenhagen. 

There are also 2 special study groups for the 
design of the 2 major high-energy accelera- 
tors. That for the 600 million electron-volt 
synchro-cyclotron is headed by Dr. C. J. Bak- 
ker, professor of physics at the University 
of Amsterdam, and that for the great 25,000 
miliion electron-volt proton-synchrotron is 
under Dr. Odd Dahl, head of the section for 
applied physics at the Michelsen Institute in 
Bergen, Norway. ; 
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The smaller of the two machines will have 
ample power to generate mesons for detalled 
study. It will have an electromagnet 16 feet 
in diameter, weighing 2,500 tons and fitted 
with 2 electric magnetizing coils that 
together will weigh another 180 tons. It 
will be surrounded by a thick concrete wall 
and covered by a concrete roof. It will cost 
about 17 million Swiss francs (#4 million, 
1.4 million pounds sterling), and will take 
about 4 years to build so that it should be 
ready for operation in 1957 or 1958. 

The proton-synchrotron, however, will be 
far larger and more costly. It will generate 
particles with 10 times as much energy as 
is provided by any existing machine and 
will embody a recently discovered prin- 
ciple for controlling them. It will be the 
first machine to produce particles with as 
much energy as is carried by the cosmic rays 
from outer space. No one can predict what 
it will reveal but the experts have great ex- 
pectations of reaching the inner secrets both 
of matter and of energy. 

Its great magnet will be relatively small 
in cross section but will form a circle some 
650 feet in diameter, buried in a deep trench 
in the earth and covered with thick concrete. 
Each time a high-speed particle goes around 
the ring it will travel nearly 2,000 feet, and 
in half a million circuits—which would 
require only a little more than a second— 
it will travel as far as from the earth to the 
moon, at practically the velocity of light. 
Emerging then it will be the most energetic 
projectile ever produced by man. 

The proton-synchrotron will cost about 
55 million Swiss francs ($12.8 million, 45 
million pounds sterling) and will prob- 
ably take 7 years to build so that it will not 
be ready for use until 1960. 


It is important to mention that the Con- 
vention of the European Organization for 
Nuclear Research states that its purpose is 
“to provide for collaboration among Euro- 
pean states in nuclear research of a pure 
scientific and fundamental character.” Also, 
it “shall have no concern with work for mili- 
tary requirements and the results of its ex- 
perimental and theoretical work shall be 
published or made generally available.” 

This means that its work will have no 
relation to war and none of its results will 
be secret but will be the property of man- 
kind. It will, in fact, be the beginning of a 
new era in science, one of maximum coop- 
eration among scientists across national and 
linguistic borders, and a common peaceful 
effort to master the secrets of nature in order 
to increase the resources of humanity. 


We Watched 42 Young French Boys Go 
to War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask undnimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Glendive 
Daily Ranger, of Glendive, Mont., and 
the Lewistown (Mont.) Daily News, on 
Sunday, January 24, 1954. 

Perhaps this editorial will bring home 
a little more clearly to many of us just 
what great sacrifices France is making 
in carrying on the war in Indochina. 
This struggle, now in its eighth year, 


1954 


has cost France a great deal in man- 
power and in treasure. It might be in- 
teresting Americans to know that 


France has spent in the years she has 


been carrying on this struggle against 
the Communists in Indochina, far more 
than she has received from the United 
States under both the Marshall plan and 
the mutual-security agreement. Les, 
Mr, President, this editorial should make 
& lot of us think. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: z 


WE WaTcHED 42 Young Faxen Bors Go To 
War 


Forty-two young Frenchmen piled out of 
a special plane at Great Falls’ Gore Field 
recently. 

They were French marines, en route to 
French Indochina, where they will fight in 
the dirty, stinking, man-killing war with the 
Communists which has now been waged 7 
years. 

‘They were nice looking young kids, polite 
and well-behaved. 

During their 2-hour stop for supper, they 
wrote hundreds of cards to their parents, 
wives, friends, and other loved ones back in 
France, 

Then, after their brief pause, they roared 
off into the cold Montana night, en route to 
humid French Indochina and the very hot 
war which is being waged there. 

“Sometimes 2 and 3 planeloads a day of 
‘em fiy through here,” a man at the airport 
said. “Nice kids, too, and I'll bet a lot of 
them get killed over there in Asia, and never 
get home.” 

It made you think. 

We criticize the French for their anxiety 
to end the war in French Indochina. 

Yet think how our boys fought and died 
in Korea, and how anxious we were to bring 
the war to a close. ` 

We fought in Korea for 3 years. 

But the French have been fighting in 
French Indochina for 7. 

Korea was terrible to us, and French Indo- 
china has been just as tragic to the French, 
And they have been at it almost two and a 
half times as long as we, with little hope so 
far of an armistice. 

Watching those French kids as they paused 
in Great Falls, seeing them write postcards 
by the hundreds to their loved ones in 
France—loved ones that many of them will 
never see again—made us think hard. 

Somehow we couldn't feel quite so un- 
kindly toward the French as we had. 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1954 


UNITED STATES COUNCIL OF INTERNATIONAL 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE POINTS OUT DAMAG- 
ING EFFECTS OF BRICKER AMENDMENT ON 
BUSINESS TREATIES 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as I have 

previously pointed out, there are a great 

many harmful implications of the 

Bricker amendment. As time goes on, 

more and more of these implications are 

coming to light. 
One such danger is the effect of the 

“which” clause, as well as other aspects 
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of the amendment, on the conduct of 

international trade. 

It is strange, indeed, to see that many 
proponents of the Bricker amendment 
who are leading businessmen do not ap- 
pear to recognize the fact that the 
amendment would gravely harm Ameri- 
can business throughout the world. 
How? For one thing, it would endanger 
international treaties of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation without 
which it is almost inconceivable that 
the present level and type of world eco- 
nomic dealings could continue. 

I send to the desk now the text of an 
expert memorandum prepared for the 
United States Council of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce on this 
issue. 

This memorandum was considered 
and approved at a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the United States 
council. I shall have the full roster of 
that group of great American leaders of 
the free-enterprise system included in 
the RECORD. 

I welcome the committee’s calm and 
factual presentation. 

I think this sound statement by es- 
teemed business leaders will be exceed- 
ingly salutary, because it may help show 
those misguided but well-intending 
businessmen, among others, who happen 
to support the Bricker amendment that 
they are cutting their own throats in 
addition to cutting their Nation's eco- 
nomic throat inadvertently. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
memorandum be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, preceded by the mem- 
bership list of the able executive com- 
mittee. 

There being no objection, the list and 
memorandum were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

NAMES AND AFFILIATIONS OF THE MEMBERS OF 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ON THE UNITED 
States COUNCIL or THE INTERNATIONAL 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

S. C. Allyn, president, National Cash Reg- 
ister Co. 

W. M. Black, senior partner, Peat-Mar- 
wick-Mitchell & Co. 

Philip Cortney, president, Coty, Inc. 

Frederick C. Crawford, chairman of 
Thompson Products, Inc. 

Eugene S. Gregg, vice president, Westrex 
Corp. 

EJ. Heinz II, president, H. J. Heinz Co. 

Paul G. Hoffman, chairman, Studebaker 
Corp. 

8 Houghton, chairman, Corning Glass 

Works. 

William A. Mitchell, president, Central 
Trust Co. of Cincinnati. 

Irving S. Olds, White & Case. 

Morehead Patterson, chairman, American 
Machine & Foundry Co. 

Philip D. Reed, chairman, General Elec- 
tric Co. 

Edward C. Riley, general manager, General 
Motors, overseas division. 

Frank P. Shepard, vice president, Bankers 
Trust Co. 

George A. Sloan, president, Blue Ridge 
Mutual Fund. Inc. 

Sidney A. Swensrud, chairman, Gulf Oil 


Thomas J. Watson, president, IBM Corp. 

Lowell P. Weicker, Paris, France, 

Leo D. Welch, treasurer, Standard Oil Co., 
New Jersey. 


Charles D. Wiman, president, Deere & Co. 
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CHAIRMAN 


Warren Lee Pierson, chairman, Trans- 
World Airlines, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Lioyd K. Neidlinger. 

VICE CHAIRMEN 

Sigurd S. Larmon, president, Young & 
Rubicam, Inc. 

Thomas H. McKittrick, senior vice presi- 
dent, Chase National Bank, New York. 

Clarence B. Randall, chairman, Inland 
Steel Co. 

James D. Zellerbach, president, Crown- 
Zellerbach Corp. 

TREASURER 
S. Sloan Colt, president, Bankers Trust Co. 


MEMORANDUM BY THE UNITED STATES COUNCIU 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, INC., ON THE EFFECTS OF THE BRICKER 
AMENDMENT ON COMMERCIAL TREATIES AND 
AGREEMENTS BENEFITING AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS 

FOREWORD 


This memorandum has been prepared to 
enable members of the United States Council 
to consider the extent to which commercial 
interests may be affected by the changes in 
the established treatymaking powers of the 
United States Government proposed in Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 1, the Bricker amend- 
ment. 

The Council recognizes that grave ques- 
tions of constitutional law, balance of pow- 
ers, and of States’ rights are raised by Sena- 
tor Bricker’s proposal. Such questions have 
captured the attention of the principal ad- 
vocates and opponents of the amendment, 
but little attention has so far been directed 
to the specific effect the amendment might 
have on the treaties and executive agree- 
ments of principal interest to business. 

This memorandum will not deal with the 
purely political issues raised by the Bricker 
amendment. It does not purport to recom. 
mend a position for or against the amend- 
ment asa whole. Its sole purpose is to study 
the manner in which the amendment might 
affect the negotiation of certain treaties and 
agreements which have been concluded over 
the years to secure a number of rights and 
benefits for American citizens and business 
establishments engaged in international 
trade. 

The first comprehensive treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation was con- 
cluded in 1790 between France and the 
United States. Similar treaties were subse- 
quently concluded with 42 nations. Many 
of those concluded prior to 1890 have been 
revised and amended to make them respon- 
sive to modern conditions. Revision of 
others is currently under negotiation or 
awaiting ratification and new treaties are 
also being negotiated. 

In addition to these comprehensive trea- 
ties, special conventions have been concluded 
with many nations to relieve American come 
panies of the burdens of double taxation. 

A large number of matters of interest to 
American businessmen have been incorpore 
ated in executive agreements and multllat- 
eral conventions which have the effect of 
regulating such matters as postal rates, use 
of radio frequencies, air-transport rights, 
protection of patents and trademarks and 
similar specific details of conducting busi- 
ness in foreign lands or in cooperation with 
foreign companies. 

For these reasons it is believed that a 
study of the effects of the Bricker amend- 
ment in the field of our foreign economic 
relations should be brought to the attention 
of council members. 

American business interests are engaged 
in a wide variety of activities throughout 
the world—activities which make a great 
contribution to the economic strength of 
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the United States. In order to protect our 
business interests from unfair actions by for- 
eign governments and to enable Americans 
to conduct their business operations effec- 
tively, it has been the practice throughout 
our history to conclude treaties of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation (FCN) be- 
tween the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. Such treaties contain commitments 
by the foreign government to grant the fa- 
vorable treatment sought by American busi- 
ness, based of course on the condition that 
the United States Government in its turn 
grant equally favorable treatment to the 
foreign citizen or corporation. The assur- 
ances the United States can receive are lim- 
ited by the assurances we are willing to 


t. 

Provisions of treaties and agreements con- 
cluded for the benefit of American business 
are of two kinds: (a) those providing guar- 
antees relating to trade (import duties, ex- 
port duties, etc.); and (b) those affecting 
the rights of individuals and companies 
doing business in foreign countires (com- 
mitments regarding ownership of property, 
taxation, expropriation, etc.). 

The Bricker amendment would affect the 
ability of the United States to enter into 
treaties and agreements regarding these mat- 
ters in two ways: First, by requiring that 
treaties and agreements shall become effec- 
tive as internal law in the United States 
only through legislation,” and second, that 
such legislative action may only be such as 
“would be valid in the absence of treaty.” 

I. Requirement of legislative action: If 
this requirement were adopted, there would 
be increased difficulty in concluding treaties 
and agreements owing to (A) cumbersome- 
ness of the procedure and (B) the possible 
effect on the accepted procedure of author- 
izing executive agreements by prior legis- 
lation, 

A. The requirement that treaties and 
agreements, in order to be effective as in- 
ternal law, must be approved by act of Con- 
gress, in addition to Senate consent to rati- 
fication, would hamper the conclusion of 
agreements beneficial to American business 
interests by greatly complicating the proce- 
dure. The additional legislative step would 
inevitably cause delay, particularly when 
Senate action took place near the end of 
a session and final legislative action had to 
be delayed until the beginning of the next 
session. Also it commonly happens that 
both the House and Senate committees con- 
sider it necessary to hold extended hearings 
on the same subject. 

B. With respect to executive agreements 
pursuant to legislative authorization, typl- 
cal examples are the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments made under and in conformity with 
the Trade Agreements Act, as amended; the 
lend-lease agreements made under and in 
conformity with acts of Congress; and the 
series of agreements made by the exchange 
of diplomatic notes for reciprocal tax ex- 
emption on shipping profits made under and 
in conformity with provisions of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. An example of a differ- 
ent type is the postal arrangements made 
pursuant to law by the Postmaster General, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
President. 

Whether the Bricker amendment would be 
interpreted as requiring subsequent statu- 
tory approval of each executive agreement of 
these types is not made clear, The perti- 
nent language is that treaties shall become 
effective only “through legislation,” and that 
executive agreements “shall be subject to 
the limitations imposed on treaties,” 

If agreements pursuant to prior legislation 
are regarded as being made effective through 
legislation, this legislative device would 
not be affected. On the other hand, if it is 
intended that subsequent specific legislative 
action is required in the case of each agree- 
ment, the above-mentioned device which 
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has been found convenient, and in some 
cases absolutely necessary for carrying out 
the policies in view, could no longer be used. 

II. The so-called which“ clause (effect on 
content of treaties and agreements): There 
is danger that the practical effect of this 
clause would be to prevent the inclusion in 
treaties and agreements of many provisions 
heretofore included for the protection and 
benefit of American business Interests 
abroad. The provisions that could no longer 
be included would be certain of those pro- 
visions of our general treaties of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation which relate to 
the treatment of persons and companies, as 
distinguished from vessels and goods. The 
latter, being within the authority of Con- 
gress under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution, presumably could still be in- 
cluded in treaties and made effective as 
internal law by a valid act of Congress. 
The former (provisions relating to persons 
and companies), being in many cases par- 
tially or wholly within the authority of the 
States, presumably could not. 

It is true that matters within State juris- 
diction could still be included in treaties if 
the treaties were approved by the legislatures 
of the States. Such procedures would be 
too cumbersome, time-consuming, and un- 
certain to be practicable and, moreover, it 
should be noted that these treaties would 
be effective only in those States that acted 
affirmatively. 

With respect to the rights of persons and 
companies, reference is made below to typi- 
cal provisions commonly included in our 
treaties of friendship, commerce, and navi- 
gation. Such provisions, in the absence of 
treaty, could not be made effective by con- 
gressional enactment, or at least the validity 
of such an enactment would be in doubt, 
because they deal with matters within State 
jurisdiction. 

It should be noted that mere doubt as to 
State jurisdiction would probably be suf- 
cient to exclude a provision from a treaty 
since the President could not make a bind- 
ing commitment on behalf of the United 
States in the absence of assurance that it 
could in fact be carried out. And in the 
absence of a clear United States commitment 
it is not likely that a foreign country would 
on its part assume a corresponding obliga- 
tion. 

Furthermore, even if the laws of all the 
States were in complete harmony with a 
proposed treaty provision, the Congress would 
not have authority tó approve a treaty con- 
taining such a provision, since the enacting 
statute would not be valid under the Con- 
stitution as modified by the Bricker amend- 
ment. And, of course, no assurance could 
be given that State laws would not subse- 
quently be changed. 

The provisions cited below are from the 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Eco- 
nomic Development with Uruguay, signed 
November 23, 1949. Similar provisions are 
commonly included in other treaties of this 
type. These provisions relate to matters 
which are partially or wholly within the 
jurisdiction of the States. 

Article I, section 1:. This section permits 
the nationals of either party to enter the 
territories of the other party for the pur- 
pose of carrying on trade and for other pur- 


poses. : 

Provisions regarding trade presumably 
would be within the powers of Congress 
under the commerce clause, but clauses such 
as the one cited could not be incorporated 
in treaties without danger that matters 
within States’ legislative Jurisdiction might 
be covered. 

Article IIT, section 1: This section entitles 
nationals of either party to certain specified 
treatment in the application of laws and 
regulations within the territorles of the 
other party that provide for compensation 
on account of disease, injury, or death in the 
course of employment. 
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Article III, section 2: Nationals of either 
party within the territories of the other 
are accorded certain specified treatment in 
the application of laws and regulations 
establishing systems of compulsory insurance 
against certain specified misfortunes. 

Article IV: This article specifies that nei- 
ther party shall without appropriate reason 
deny opportunities and facilities for the 
investment of capital by nationals and com- 
panies of the other party. 

Article V, sections 1 and 2: Nationals and 
companies of either party are accorded the 
right within the territories of the other to 
certain specified treatment with regard to 
engaging in a variety of activities, including: 
commercial, manufacturing, financial, con- 
struction, publishing, scientific, educational, 
religious, philanthropic, and professional, 
and regarding exploiting mineral deposits 
and engaging in fields of eonomic and cul- 
tural activities, 

Article V, section 4; Nationals and compa- 
nies of either party within the territories of 
the other are permitted to employ experts 
for purposes of examinations or audits and 
technical investigations pertaining to their 
own business without the requirement that 
these experts shall qualify for the practice 
of their profession under laws and regula- 
tions of such territories. 

Article VI, section 1: Nationals and com- 
panies of either party are accorded within 
the territories of the other party the right 
to organize, control, and manage companies 
for engaging in a variety of specified activi- 
ties. 


Article VII. section 1: Nationals and com- 
panies of either party are accorded certain 
rights regarding the leasing of real property 


for certain specified commecial and noncom- 


mercial purposes. 

Article VII, section 3: Nationals and com- 
panies of either party are given the right to 
dispose of inherited property that they are 
not permitted to retain because of alienage, 
and are given 5 years to do 80. 

Article VII, section 4: Nationals and com- 
panies of either party are given certain rights 
with respect to acquisition, possession, and 
disposition of personal property. 

Article VII, section 2: This section pro- 
vides that property of the nationals or com- 
panies of either party within the territory 
of the other shall not be expropriated ex- 
cept through procedures and subject to 
conditions applicable to nationals. “Any 
expropriation shall be made in accordance 
with applicable laws, which shall at least 
assure the payment of just compensation in 
à prompt, adequate, and effective manner.” 

Senate Document No. 232, the Constitution 
of the United States (p. 825): “The settled 
rule of the Supreme Court (U. S.) in cases 
for the determination of the amount of 
damages to be paid for private property con- 
demned and taken for public use, is that it 
accepts the construction placed by the su- 
preme court of the State upon its constitu- 
tion and statutes." 

Article IX: Nationals and companies of 
elther party, whether or not residing within 
the territories of the other party, are ac- 
corded certain rights In regard to the pay- 
ments of fees, taxes, or charges Imposed 
upon, or applied to, income, capital, trans- 
actions, activities, or any other objects, or to 
requirements with respect to the levying and 
collection thereof, 

In the absence of treaty, the Congress pre- 
sumably would have no jurisdiction over 
State taxes. 

All the foregoing articles refer to matters 
with respect to which the jurisdiction of the 
Congress, acting by itself, is in doubt but 
which can presently be covered by the Pres- 
ident and Congress acting together. 

In order to protect American business 
from double taxation on income in conection 
with its activities abroad, the United States 
Government has entered into taxation con- 
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ventions with a number of foreign countries. 
Inasmuch as the subject matter of these con- 
ventions is concerned with Federal income 
taxes only, it would appear that the Congress 
has power, either in the presence or ab- 
sence of treaty, to pass appropriate legisla- 
tion, 

Thus the questions raised by the “which” 
clause would not appear applicable to these 
conventions; the comments on the require- 
ment of implementing legislation, however, 
would still apply. 

CONCLUSION 


The authority of the President to conclude 
executive agreements and the authority of 
the President and Senate to conclude formal 
treaties has been widely used to promote 
and protect the interests of Americans en- 
gaged in international commerce and in- 
vestment. 

In the exercise of the treatymaking power 
of the Government, all parties concerned 
with the negotiations must have confidence 
that the commitments made do not violate 
constitutional provisions and laws, and that 
internal laws will not make it impossible to 
fulfill them. 

The study made by the United States 
council indicates that the Bricker amend- 
ment raises questions that should be clari- 
fied if a new procedure for ratifying treaties 
and making executive agreements effective 
is to enjoy this confidence. 

The council wishes to express its thanks 
to Messrs. Gerard Swope, Jr., and Walter 
Schlotterbeck who have served as legal con- 
sultants to the staff in the preparation of 
this memorandum. 

This memorandum was considered and ap- 
Proved at the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the United States council on Jan- 
Uary 27, 1954. 


Robert W. Hansen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA i 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am happy to ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an article about Robert W. Han- 
sen which appeared in the Eagle's mag- 
azine for February 19, 1954. 

I have known Bob Hansen for many 
years in the Fraternal Order of the 
Eagles, and I can say that I have known 
no one who has the interest of humanity 
more at heart and who has, by example 
and precept, put into practice the prin- 
ciples which have made the Fraternal 
Order of the Eagles the great American 
brotherhood it is. Bob Hansen assumed 
many responsibilities in carrying out 
what he considers his obligation in an 
extremely busy lifetime. He is an Amer- 
ican in the truest sense of the word. 
Those of us who belong to the Fraternal 
Order of the Eagles look upon him as 
One of America's greatest exponents of 
the ideals which have made this country 
What it is. I was very happy to read the 
article about Bob in the Eagle’s maga- 
zine; and I am privileged to bring to the 
attention of the Senate the many attri- 
butes, the fine personality, and the genu- 
ine kindess of this great American. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; å 

Guy WITH THE PPE 
(By Doyle K. Getter) 


(Reprinted from the Milwaukee Journal of 
October 15, 1953) 


Hansen is a very popular name in Mil- 
waukee. 

There are 46 inches of Hansens, in fine 
type, in the city directory approximately 
525 Hansens, in all. Of them, 15 are Robert 
Hansens and 3 of the Roberts are Robert W. 

If the Robert W. Hansen you are looking 
for always wears a double-breasted blue 
serge suit, always smokes a bulldog pipe, and 
automatically rises to give a speech every 
time a plate of creamed chicken and peas 
is shoved in front of him, then the chances 
are your man is Robert Wayne Hansen, at- 
torney, champion of the brotherhood of 
man, twice national president of the Eagles 
and one of the busiest public speakers who 
has turned up on the Milwaukee banquet 
circuit in a coon’s age. 

He is secretary and chief examiner of the 
Milwaukee fire and police commission; mem- 
ber of the Milwaukee Harbor commission; 
general counsel and national executive di- 
rector of the All-American Conference to 
Combat Communism; member of the Presi- 
dent's Committee for National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week, and vice 
chairman of the Governor's same committee; 
secretary of the Governor’s commission for 
the St. Lawrence seaway; regional chairman 
of brotherhood week for the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews; general 
counsel for the International Building Serv- 
ice Employees“ Union; a director of the Mil- 
waukee World Affairs Council, and a division 
chairman of the Community Chest fund- 
raising campaign. 

SPEAKER, NOT JOINER 

Curiously enough, Hansen, who probably 
attends more meetings of service and civic 
clubs than any other Milwaukeean, has never 
been a member. He attends almost always as 
the invited speaker, making 200 or more 
such appearances a year. 

He was elected treasurer of the Milwaukee 
lodge less than a year after he joined in 1937. 
Within 6 years he had worked up through 
vice president and president of the Milwau- 
kee lodge, State president and finally na- 
tional president in August, 1943. One month 
earlier he had been named editor of Eagle, 
the order's national magazine. 

Hansen held the editor’s post until he re- 
signed in 1950 over a difference in viewpoint 
with the national organization. The na- 
tional Eagles organization seemed, to Han- 
sen and to many others, to be drifting toward 
becoming more of a national insurance com- 
pany than a fraternal organization. 

In an effort to halt that trend, Hansen 
agreed last summer to head a slate of in- 
surgents“ at the national convention to op- 
pose the regular nominees. The insurg- 
ents won all down the line and Hansen was 
back in the president's chair. 

Hansen has enjoyed talking in front of an 
audience for as long as he can remember. 
He liked to recite poems in grade school. 
He discovered debating at Washington high 
school and became captain of the debating 
team. In the early thirties, he helped to 
make Marquette University as highly re- 
garded in debating circles as Notre Dame was 
in football. 

LIFE AND GROWTH 

In those years Marquette sent its debate 
team from one end of the country to the 
other, From 1930 to 1933 Hansen partici- 
pated in 125 intercollegiate debates for 
Marquette, which is still a school record. The 
Hilltoppers would debate anybody, any time, 
on almost any subject. In 1932, Hansen re- 
calls, he and a colleague debated a University 
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of Nevada team at Reno on “Resolved, That 
“easy divorce’ should be condemned.” Mar- 
quette had the affirmative and won the audi- 
ence's decision. 

Hansen neglected debating enough to edit 
the Marquette Law Review in his senior year, 
He received his law degree in June 1933, be- 
ing graduated with an A“ average, He has 
practiced law here since then. 

An acquaintance recently asked Hansen 
what subject he liked most to talk about. 
Hansen thought for a moment and said there 
Was only one subject that he talked about. 

“I think it is respect for life," he said. 
“Let things live and grow. It sounds corny, 
but it’s what I believe * * * a partnership 
among people * * an understanding 
among people.” 

Hansen describes himself as “an attempt 
to think-out-loud sort of speaker.” He al- 
ways speaks extemporaneously. He jots 
down an outline of what he intends to say 
on the back of a card or envelope and puts 
it away before he talks. 

He discovered years ago that if he tried to 
memorize a speech, he would forget it. Ex- 
cept for a knack of remembering names and 
faces, Hansen said he had no memory at all, 
especially for dates and numbers. He has a 
hard time remembering a telephone number 
from the time he looks it up until he 
dials it, 

Speaking, for Hansen, is a means of self- 
education. He believes that he has learned 
much more from his speeches than his au- 
diences, because speaking, for him, is merely 
talked over with himself what he has read 
and learned. 

Lecture bureaus have tried to “sign up“ 
Hansen and put him on the road, but Hansen 
has not been interested. The money they 
offer does not attract him. Hansen believes 
that he could count on the fingers of one 
hand the times he has been paid to speak. 
If some organization insists on paying, he 
usually suggests that they give the money 
to CARE. 


CAN'T RESIST BOOKS 


Hansen was married on St. Valentine’s Day 
1940 to Dorothea Angus, an Antigo (Wis.) 
girl who was a nurse at the county emergency 
hospital here. They have three children— 
Karen, John, and Susan. 

Hansen has been blind in his left eye 
since birth. Reading, however, is his favor- 
ite recreation and means of relaxation. He 
reads some every day—newspapers, maga- 
zines, books. When he becomes interested 
in a subject he follows it avidly, reading 
through all of the sources he can find. 

Hansen has a love of owning books—not 
books with fancy bindings especially, but any 
books. He can't resist secondhand stores 
and their book stalls or bargain counters in 
bookstores. If he finds, say, a volume on 
pickle making reduced to 59 cents he feels 
compelled to buy it. That has caused his 
reading to take some odd turns over the 
years. 

Hansen's brown hair is a problem—but not 
to him. It used to be bushy. Now it is 
thinning, but it still falls in all directions, 
He could very well pose for the before pic- 
tures for an advertisement for hair cream. 

He worries no more about his clothes than 
he does about his hair. Since high-school 
days, at least, he has never bought any suit 
except a double breasted blue serge. That 
is not exactly right. He bought a gray tweed 
in 1943 for $31 but never wears it. He wears 
blue serge everywhere, even to formal af- 
fairs if he can't avoid the occasion. These 
are usually speaking engagements. He has 
never owned a tuxedo. If a black tie is re- 
quired, Hansen wears a black bow tie with 
a blue serge and stipulates that at least one 
other man at the speakers’ table be similarly 
dressed 


All of his shirts are either solid white or 
solid blue. His ties are maroon or blue. All 
solid colors. No stripes. 
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You rarely seen Hansen without a pipe. 
Here again he uses as much tmagination as 
he does with his clothes. He owns about 
50 pipes—all alike, bulldog style, Canadian 
bit. He drinks Coca-Cola, beer, or scotch 
and water, depending upon his mood. 

Hansen claims that ne is not nervous and, 
while seated, he is the picture of placidity. 
He has a habit, however, while talking to a 
visitor in his office, of getting up from his 
chair and pacing back and forth acrogs the 
room running his fingers through his hair. 
He says it helps him to marshal his thoughts, 
Maybe he isn’t nervous, But a visitor, turn- 
ing his head to follow Hansen’s back and 
forth pacing, soon begins to feel as if he were 
ata tennis match. Hansen's nerves may be 
O. K., but a visitor’s are soon run ragged, 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state- 
ment I have prepared relating to the 
recent bill passed in the Senate providing 
for participation of the United States in 
the construction of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, together with newspaper 
articles, editorials, and correspondence 
relating to the same subject. 


There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
on, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

The resounding victory of St. Lawrence 
seaway legislation, S. 2150, in the United 
States Senate has been a source of deepest 
gratification to the people of our Nation. 

The 51-33 vote is a victory which partially 
climaxes 30 long years of struggle. 

Now, this fine initial victory must be con- 
summated in the House of Representatives. 

A TRAGEDY UNLESS HOUSE ACTS 


If the House were not to approve the bill, 
its failure would be a tragedy for this Nation. 

It would be a tragedy for the Midwest, 
heartland of America. 

It would be a tragedy for Canadian-United 
States relations. 

It would be a tragedy for future genera- 
tions of Americans whose precious birthright 
would have been thrown away. 

UPHILL BATTLE IN THE HOUSE 

I earnestly hope, therefore, that the House 
Public Works Committee under the able 
chairmanship of my distinguished friend, 
Congressman Grorce DONDERO, of Michigan, 
will find it possible to take prompt action on 
this issue and that it will report favorably to 
the House of Representatives. 

I trust that shortly thereafter, the House 
Rules Committee will approve the Wiley bill 
and that its action will be concurred in by 
the House, itself. I know that the fight will 
be a difficult one in the House, It will be an 
uphill battle. But win it must. 

From all over our country, I have received 
editorial expressions from leading news- 
papers on the seaway fight. 

WISCONSIN APPLAUDED ACTION 


In addition, great numbers of letters and 
telegrams have come to me from the 48 States 


and in particular from my own State on this 
issue, 
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Many of the kind letters expressed per- 
sonal tulations to me for this vic- 
tory—an objective for which I personally 
have been working since coming to the Sen- 
ate back in January 1939. 

I am humbly proud and deeply grateful 
for these personal expressions, I know that 
they come from the heart of the people of 
my State—a great State whose economic 
future will be determined in considerable 
part by the final outcome of the seaway 
battle. 

I am grateful for the privilege of having 
served as chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee when this vital legis- 
lation came up, and for having been in a 
position to redraft the Wiley bill so as to 
win the final Senate support for which we 
have fought so long. 

I have sent to the desk excerpts from the 
texts of several of the newspaper editorials, 
a few of which were forwarded to me prior 
to the decisive Senate vote, as well as the 
text of many of the heart-warming letters 
and wires, 


{From the Milwaukee Journal of January 21, 
1954 
Seaway Nears—Arter 50 Trans 

Senate approval of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway, capping more than half 
a century of study and debate, came finally 
in recognition of a fact: The seaway is going 
to be built. 

Canada has made that plain and has 
started work. Our only chance to share in 
seaway control is to give the project approval 
now. Speedy House action is needed to help 
obtain a seaway voice—for Canadian officials 
are even now doubting whether they any 
longer want us as seaway partners. 

The Senate vote of 51 to 33 gave the sea- 
way a greater margin of victory than anyone 
would have dared hope for only a few weeks 

It is a tribute to Senator Wr. He 
led the fight and has worked hard at it for 
several years. It was his compromise bill 
which attracted several wavering Senators. 

. . * 


The fight in the House still to be 
made. It may be tougher than HMH the Senate. 
It will take good leadership. Wisconsin has 


the right to expect that every 1 of its 10 
House Members will be in the thick of the 
battle. Senator Wr has set a fine example 
for them to follow. 


{From the Two Rivers (Wis.) Reporter of 
January 22, 1954] 


Seaway Seems ASSURED 


After almost half a century of indecision, 
United States participation in the St. Law- 
rence seaway appears certain. The approval 
voted by the Senate this week, 51 to 33 and 
a greater margin than even the stanchest 
supporters hoped for, seems to have launched 
this country on the joint undertaking with 
Canada, 

However, the House must also give its con- 
sent. This body of legislators may provide 
uncertain opposition. Because the House 
has never considered the bill, observers are 
at a loss to predict its chances. The House 
Public Works Committee will give the meas- 
ure its first severe test, and then it must 
get by the Rules Committee, which will de- 
cide whether or not the issue will go before 
the full House. 

This community and the rest of Wisconsin, 
understandably, is happy about the outcome 
of the proposal in the Senate. The entire 
State had watched its progress in the upper 
Chamber, knowing that the fight was being 
waged almost singlehanded by its senior 
Senator, ALEXANDER R. Winey. It was he who, 
in spite of setbacks and an almost solid 
wall of opposition from eastern legislators 
and big business, had forged, link by link, 
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the chain which was to result in favorable 
action. 

Obstacles did not deter him and when the 
cause seemed about lost Wirry teamed up 
with Representative Donprao, of Michigan, 
on a bill which, as events proved, obtained 
the support of enough wavering Senators 
to insure passage by a comfortable margin. 

Canadian officials who doubt they want the 
United States as a partner in the seaway 
must also be convinced that teamwork on 
the vast project is not only the best course 
but in the end will be the most satisfactory. 
Informants said Canada had already decided 
to go it alone and now question whether 
United States participation is necessary. 

But of immediate concern is favorable 
House action. What Senator WrLeY has ac- 
complished should be an inspiration to Wis- 
consin’s 10 House Members. They should be 
able to pick up and carry the ball so that 
50 years of preparatory work can be brought 
to a successful conclusion. 


— 


[From the Chicago News of January 25, 
1954] 


Seaway VICTORY 


The historic struggle to build the St. Law- 
rence seaway, which eventually will give in- 
land Chicago and the Middle West easier 
access to the sea, has taken a mighty step 
forward. 

It passed a major congressional hurdle 
last Wednesday night when the Senate voted 
51 to 33 in favor of United States partici- 
pation with Canada in the multi-million- 
dollar project. 

It was a dramatic victory for the Eisen- 
hower administration, which managed to ef- 
fect a surprising switch of senttment among 
enemies of the proposal, among them Illinois’ 
own Senator DIRKSEN, Republican. 

That it was achieved by a Republican ad- 
ministration was especially fitting. For the 
original seaway proposal was primarily a Re- 
publican policy and project. 

The early negotiations were carried on by 
the Harding and Coolidge administrations, 
and the seaway treaty itself was negotiated 
under the Hoover administration. Both the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations 
pressed in vain for its adoption. 

Wednesday’s victory is especially impres- 
sive, since the backers of the seaway had 
never been able to get it through the Senate 
before. 

Its next test, which we hope will be its 
final one, will come in the House, Stiff op- 
position is expected, although the House has 
several times giyen its approval in the past. 

. . . — . 


Over the years the principal opposition 
to the seaway has come from the Atlantic 
and Gulf States, where inland bids for port 
facilities have always been opposed by jeal- 
ous interests. 

Midwestern Senators and Representatives 
often joined in this opposition under the 
persuasion of inland commercial interests. 
These included railroads and major coal and 
power producers, who protested that the sea- 
way would adversely affect their welfare. 

That opposition to the project would 
dwindle in the face of its world necessity 
was inevitable. 

The impetus which brought about the 
change in senatorial temper came with the 
discovery of vast new ore deposits in Labra- 
dor, a factor that focused attention on the 
need for a water pathway to the steel mills 
of the Great Lakes region. 

As we have noted before, the St. Lawrence 
is a part of the world's longest undefended 
boundary between two nations. Canadian- 
United States cooperation in its development 
would be a significant symbol of the type of 
friendly cooperation the whole world is 
seeking. 

It is up to the House to bring this unity 
into being. 
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[From the Idaho Statesman of January 22, 
1954 
SEAWAY APPROVAL 


The quick, decisive Senate approval of 
the St. Lawrence seaway bill was a snapping 
surprise. Only Wednesday the Republican 
floor leader, Senator KNOwLANp, had said he 
hoped for a vote sometime next week. This 
was the first test of the long-argued pro- 
posal in the present Congress, but the last 
time a test was made in the Senate, about 
a year and a half ago, the supporters of 
the seaway project were two votes short of 
a majority. And now they turn up with a 
Voting strength of almost 2 to 1. 


The large margin of approval in the Sen- 
ate seems to be a significant legislative vic- 
tory for the Eisenhower administration. 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman had both 
tried repeatedly to get approval of the sea- 
Way project, in Congresses overwhelmingly 
dominated by their own party, with no suc- 
cess at all. 

The seaway vote suggests that the Eisen- 
hower administration has unexpected 
strength in Congress. If similar strength is 
evident in another test or two, opponents 
of the President's legislative program will 
have to revise their thinking. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
January 22, 1954] 


STATESMANSHIP IN A YOUNG SENATOR 


Jonn F. Kennepdy is the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts, now just beginning the 
second year of his term. He is also the 
youngest Member of the Senate. Yet he not 
Only showed himself * * * a statesman on 
the St. Lawrence seaway vote * *; he stood 
up above many Members who are in their 
second or even third terms. Because Sen- 
ator Kenweny was not only on the winning 
but the right side, we reprint in today's 
Mirror of Public Opinion extracts from his 
Splendid address in the Senate explaining 
why he was breaking with the traditional 
Prejudice of Massachusetts political figures 
against the seaway. The young Senator's 
words have the mark of statesmanship on 
them. Many of his elders ought to think 
Over what he said. 


[From the Benton Harbor (Mich.) News- 
Palladium of January 16, 1954] 
Do We Want A CANADIAN SEAWAY? 

If Congress again fails to enact legislation 
Providing for the St. Lawrence seaway, jointly 
built and operated by the United States and 
Canada, it will be the first time that this 
country has voluntarily relinquished control 
Over a waterway so vital to the Nation's se- 
Curity, defense, and prosperity. 

This is in the words of a bulletin issued 
by the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 

& vital and strategic waterway that leads 
directly to the heart of the United States. 
No nation has ever voluntarily forfeited con- 
trol over a major waterway. Witness the 
Dardanelles, Suez, and Panama, because con- 
trol of such a waterway means control 
Over commerce, a major bargaining point in 
international relations.” 

The waterway will be bullt, regardless of 
Congressional action, for the simple reason 
that Canada Is going ahead with the project, 
in conjunction with the State of New York, 
regardless of United States participation. 

The issue now before Congress is the sea- 
Way and not government construction of 

dams. If the waterway is Canadian, 
it will mean that a foreign power, even 
though friendly, will exercise exclusive juris- 
diction and control over all future foreign 
shipping entering and leaving the Great 
Lakes. And in the event of a capacity opera- 
tion, Canada would have control over priori- 


ties on seaway use for various ships and 
cargoes. 
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The funds that go into the seaway are 
an investment in an income-producing asset 
and will pay its own operational and main- 
tenance costs. It may be true that the sea- 
way would be unused for intervals in winter, 
but these would be, we believe, offset by the 
volume of traffic during the lengthening 
navigation season, 


{From the Columbus (Ohio) Citizen of 
January 22, 1954] 


Wr SHOULD HELP WITH Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


It took more than 20 years for the Senate 
to approve American participation in con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway. Per- 
haps it would not have done so this time if 
it were not for the imposing fact that the 
seaway would be built anyway. Canada has 
declared it will go it alone if necessary. 
Some Senators who might have preferred 
that it not be built felt apparently that the 
United States should have a voice in its op- 
eration. 

. . . 0 * 

If the seaway benefits our Middle West 
as much as its proponents say it will, our 
railroads and our seaport cities will share, 
as well as will the whole Nation, in the added 
prosperity. To take the optimistic view, 
these seaway opponents may obtain more 
business as an indirect result of the seaway 
than they will lose in the short run, 

. . L „ . 


In approving American participation in 
the seaway, the Senate made a dificult de- 
cision. We believe it was the right one, and 
hope the House of Representatives will 
concur. 


[From the New York Times of January 
27, 1954] 


CANADA AND THE SEAWAY 


Now that the House of Representatives is 
about to take up the Wiley-Dondero bill for 
American participation in the St. Lawrence 
seaway a great deal is suddenly being made 
of the fact that the Canadians are willing 
to go it alone and build the seaway without 
our help. Canada’s attitude is being treated 
as if it were something new, whereas the 
Canadian House of Commons voted more 
than 2 years ago that if the United States 
continued its refusal to take part Canada 
could and would construct the seaway with- 
out us. 

The point that is being overlooked by these 
new arguers is that it is to the advantage 
of the United States to take part and that it 
will be better for both countries on the score 
of security and engineering, as well as neigh- 
borly relations, to make it a joint under- 
taking. When Lionel Chevrier, Minister of 
Transport, opened the debate in Parliament 
on December 4, 1951, that led to the Cana- 
dian decision he made the point several 
times that “We would prefer to have full 
United States participation in the project 
under the terms of the 1941 agreement, per- 
haps with some modification along lines 
already discussed in Congress, provided the 
agreement is approved at an early date.” 

These lines are embodied in the Wiley- 
Dondero bill and Senator Wiry, long an 
advocate of the seaway, has always been 
convinced they are acceptable to the Cana- 
dians. In fact, the official position of the 
Canadian Government is that Ottawa will 
welcome United States participation in the 
seaway providing that the American pro- 
posals do not entail any serious delay. 

Naturally, Canadian public opinion has 
ben reconciling itself to the thought of 
building the seaway alone. Canadians are 
only human, and the idea of showing their 
big and sometimes annoying brother to the 
south that they have come of age and do not 
need help is attractive. All the same, a joint 
undertaking would be better for them, too. 
For one thing, it will save at least $35 mil- 
lion to build canals on the American side 
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of the International Rapids section of the 
St. Lawrence River instead of building them 
all on the Canadian side. 

The seaway is a great continental project 
reaching into the heart of both our coun- 
tries, and it should be developed jointly. 
Here is a combination, probably unique in 
the world, of large reserves of power, cheap 
transportation, and vast material resources— 
along and on both sides of the border. For 
the United States to let Canada expolit this 
opportunity alone Is not sensible. 


[From the Indianapolis News of January 16, 
1954] 
OPEN THE Sr. LAWRENCE TO INDIANA 

Joint United States-Canadian participa- ` 
tion in a St. Lawrence waterway is definitely 
in our national interest. And it is especially 
in the interest of the Great Lakes States, of 
which Indiana is one. 

. . e * * 

This is the critical year for settling the 
St. Lawrence question once and for all, and 
affirmatively. If we don't participate, Can- 
ada will build the waterway anyhow. Then 
our shipping will be using it, and we still 
will have no voice in its control, or revenue 
from the tolls. f 

Once opponents had a valid argument 
against a Federal electric power monopoly in 
connection with the project. That has been 
taken clear out of the picture. The Federal 
Power Commission has granted the New York 
State Power Authority permission to con- 
struct the American portion of the hydro- 
electric project. It will be leased to private 
companies. 

Once opponents said our Government 
should not spend the money to build the 
dams and deepen the channels. That has 
been taken care of in the Wiley bill in the 
Senate. The waterway would be financed 
by bonds—made as self-liquidating as a toll 
road. Not a cent would come out of the 
Federal Treasury. 

Once opponents said the waterway would 
not serve the national defense. The National 
Security Council has gone on record to the 
contrary. 

Once opponents said the waterway was 
not economically sound. The members of 
the Elsenhower Cabinet are unanimous in 
favoring it for its obvious economic benefits. 

Once Indiana agricultural and industrial 
interests were lukewarm about the project. 
Now they have reversed themselves. They 
see this State's producers benefiting enor- 
mously through use of a lakes-to-ocean ship- 
ping route of which this State would be an 
important terminus. 

They see Labrador iron ore brought to our 
Calumet region to be smelted into steel. 
They see our farm products moving to export 
markets at much more reasonable rates than 


now. 

President Eisenhower has stated that “the 
Ways and means for assuring American co- 
operation in this great project should be 
authorized and approved during this session 
of Congress.” 

With this we heartily agree. 


[From the Wichita (Kans.) Beacon of 
January 17, 1954] 
Sr. LAWRENCE PROJECT 


The St. Lawrence seaway project once 
more occupies the attention of the United 
States Senate. For more than two decades 
a heated topic for Congress, the project once 
more is being debated. This time there is a 
new angle, however. It is not whether or 
not the seaway should be constructed, but 
whether or not this country should share in 
that construction. 

For Canada has announced that she is 
going ahead with the project to link the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean, with or 
without American participation as a partner, 
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This introduces a new element into this 
debate. The question now arises as to 
whether or not this country can afford not to 
participate in the St. Lawrence project. 

There is a point where sectional interests 
must give way to national interests. The 
opposition to this project has come in the 
main from east coast and Gulf States, who 
Teel their own commerce would suffer from 
the project. 

The late Henry J. Allen of Wichita, former 
Kansas governor and United States Senator, 
was long one of the prime backers for the 
project. He saw, years ago, the advantages 
to the United States as a whole from such a 
project, and he devoted much time and en- 
ergy in the fight to bring the advantages of 
such a joint project to the attention of the 
country. 

The legitimate needs and aspirations of 
all of the States are tied up in the project. 
and the time for sectional considerations is 
passing. The times have changed, and with 
that change come new problems and new 
technical advances. These must be faced 
up to, not arbitrarily pushed aside. 

Por to adopt the latter course would be 
to penalize our own future. This was the 
courageous attitude of Senator Kennepy of 
Massachusetts, who this week alined him- 
self with the proponents of the seaway pro- 
ject. 

Senator Kennepy thus became the first 
legislator from his State to break away from 
Massachusetts’ traditional opposition to the 
His action might well have been 


partners in the project. 

Our own Kansas Senators should weigh 
carefully the move by Senator Kennepy and 
his reasons for taking that step. So should 
those other Senators who might be inclined 
to feel that inland States need give the mat- 
ter little consideration. 


CIO MARITIME COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., January 20, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Improving a waterway 
which nourishes the industrial hearts of two 
free nations is a project which would stimu- 
late the United States. In the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project, 
working men and women—particularly tho 
Middle West and New England—have a vital 
stake. 

The undertaking of the construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway is a great oppor- 
tunity to increase the prosperity of industry 
and agriculture in the Middle West. Also, 
it will provide the necessary stimulant re- 
quired by New England's declining economy. 
Here lies the opportunity to realize great dol- 
lars-and-cents savings on tion 
costs between the Middle West and the At- 
lantic seaboard and on low-cost electric 
power in the Northeast, where presently it is 
expensive. 

During World War II many moderate-sized 
merchant and naval ships were built on the 
Great Lakes and floated down the Mississippi 
River on pontoons. This was expensive, time 
consuming, and limited. A St. Lawrence 
seaway with a 27-foot channel would permit 
us to decentralize our shipbuilding industry 
by constructing seagoing ships on the Great 
Lakes. These shipyards would afford us 
greater security because they would be lo- 
cated 1,000 to 1,500 miles from the coasts. 

During World Wer II, German submarines 
were successful in sinking many of our ships 
off our immediate shores. Some of the ships 
they sank were ore-carriers which carried 
ore from South America to our coastal sea- 
ports. The St. Lawrence seaway would pro- 
vide a secure passageway for the transporta- 
tion of iron ore from Labrador to the United 
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States. This would mean a saving of ships, 
valuable cargo, and the lives of our seamen. 

The seamen belonging to the maritime 
unions affiliated with the CIO respectfully 
urge you to vote in favor of constructing the 
St. Lawrence seaway project. 

Very truly yours, 
Hoyt S. HADDOCK, 
Executive Secretary. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., January 21, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Senate passage of seaway bill is testi- 
monial to your able and vigorous leadership. 
State of Wisconsin and entire Nation owe a 
debt of gratitude to you and your colleagues 
of all parties for a monumental farseeing 
action in the national interests. Our 
warmest thanks and congratulations. 

Harry C. BrRockst, 
Governor's Seaway Committee, Wis- 
consin Deep Waterways Commis- 
ston, Milwaukee Board of Harbor 
Commissioners. 


BOGUE & SANDERSON, 
Portage, Wis., January 21, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Chambers, Washington, D. C. 

Dear FRIEND WILEY; We want to congrat- 
ulate you on your excellent work in attain- 
ing the progress as of this date in the deep- 
sea project. Keep up the good work. 

This, I believe, is one of the greatest is- 
sues that America has for security and eco- 
nomic development, especially for the good 
of the Midwest. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
T. H. SANDERSON, 


HILLCREST SCHOOL, 
Beaver Dam, Wis., January 20, 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I wish to congratulate 
you for your hard work in getting the St. 
Lawrence seaway through the Senate. 

I never thought that you would be able 
to make it, but your tireless and persistent 
efforts put it over. 

Many thanks to you. 

Yours very truly, 


1954. 


A. K. Daveson, 
WISCONSIN MUTUAL INSURANCE CO., 
Madison, Wis., January 21, 1954, 
Senator ALEXANDER M. WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 2 
Dran SENATOR WILEY: My hearty congrat- 
ulations on the success of your efforts to ob- 
tain Senate approval of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. Everyone in Wisconsin joins me in 
hoping for early affirmative action by the 
House. 
Sincerely, 
D. C. LYNN, 
Secretary. 


MENOMONTE, W., January 21, 1954. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: I have just received your 
weekly newsletter and note the opening sen- 
tence where you state that “our hopes have 
never been higher,” and I wish to congratu- 
late you upon your successful campaign in 
the Senate to have the bill passed there yes- 
terday. You certainly are deserving of a 
great deal of credit for the way this has been 
handled. Certainly hope now that the House 
will go along with the bill. 

With regards-and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
G. E. SIFPLE. 
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MARINETTE, Wis., January 22, 1954, 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator, Wisconsin, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear SENATOR: Please accept my con- 
gratulations on your initial victory on the 
St. Lawrence seaway. More power to you 
as the legislation moves to final vote. 
Very truly yours, 
James E. DUNN, 
President. 


Prospecr HALL, 
Milwaukee, Wis., January 25, 1954. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: My congratulations on the passage of 
the St. Lawrence seaway bill. I well know 
how much credit for its passage belongs to 
your many years of diligent efforts. 

We shall follow your advice and write to 
our Congressman, hoping that the House will 
also pass this important measure. 


Respectfully, 
ELIZABETH S. DODGE, 
President. 


Curb on Treatymaking Power Necessary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an editorial that ap- 
peared in the Saturday Eveniñg Post en- 
titled “History Proves Need of Curb on 
Treatymaking.” The article follows: 

[From the Saturday Evening Post of 

November 21, 1953] 
History Proves NEED or CURB on 
‘TREATY MAKING 


Although Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles took a swing at it in Boston Inst in 
August, Senator Brickrr'’s proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution's trentymaking 
clauses is still very much alive. Perhaps one 
reason is that the Bricker idea appeals to 
more people as it did to Mr. Dulles until he 
became of State. Early in 1952 
he agreed that the treaty power was Mable 
to abuse and that treaties can cut across 
the rights given to the people by the con- 
stitutional Bill of Rights. Even in his Bos- 
ton speech, before the house of delegates of 
the American Bar Association, the Secre- 
tary agreed that the fear that the treaty 
power might be used to change American 
internal law had some basis and that those 
who voiced their concern performed a gen- 
uine service in bringing the situation to 
the attention of the American public. 

But,“ added Mr. Dulles, “the danger, 
never great, has passed.” Of course it has 
passed while President Eisenhower is in 
the White House and Mr. Dulles in the State 
Department. But if there was, before No- 
vember 1952, a danger sufficient to justify 
Mr. Dulles’ praise of those who sounded the 
alarm, many will suspect that with another 
set of neoliberals in power, the peril may 
reappear. 

The Bricker amendment represents an 
effort to clarify the relation of treaties and 
executive agreements to American domestic 
law. Article VI of the Constitution declares 
that the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States “which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof” and “all treaties madc, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
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the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land.” The article itself would seem 
to place treaties on an equal footing with 
Other laws, but the Supreme Court in at least 
One case (Missouri v. Holland) has held that 
treaties override domestic law. Senator 
Bricker’s proposal is to amend the Constitu- 
tion to make it clear that no treaty which 
conflicts with the Constitution shall be valid. 

It is difficult to see why this should hamper 
the Executive in the negotiation of treaties, 
unless you conceive a situation in which an 
American President or Secretary of State 
undertook to negotiate a treaty which would 
nullify American domestic law. The Bricker 
amendment would restrain some future 
Roosevelt who might be tempted to indulge 
in another spree at Yalta or propose a hu- 
man-rights covenant. which could obligate 
this country to accept sociological reforms 
or changes which it would never accept of 
its own accord. Indeed, our foreign relations 
would be more stable today If some such 
restraint on executive folly had existed in 
1940. 

The dangers foreseen by the amendment's 
Sponsors are by no means imaginary. A for- 
mer American administration agreed to hu- 
Man-rights covenant which, if it had been 
adopted, would have obligated this coun- 
try to carry out social changes quite out 
of harmony with American political con- 
cepts. We send delegates to meetings of the 
International Labor Organization, which 
Passes resolutions and recommends for adop- 
tion by treaty all sorts of socialistic measures 
unacceptable to American opinion. 


There is no reason why sincere negotiation 


with foreign countries should be hampered 
by the Bricker amendment. Surely it won't 
shock our allies to learn that we plan to 
Make treaties on the same terms as such 
arrangements have long been made by Great 
Britain, Canada, or France, 


“Cheaper Defense?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
year, together with a number of my col- 
leagues in this House, I strongly opposed 
the reduction in our defense budget rec- 
Ommended by the administration, par- 
ticularly the cuts in funds for the De- 
Partment of the Air Force. 

This year, the executive branch is 
again trying to cut corners on national 
defense. While, in contrast with last 
year, the Department of the Air Force 
is being given more attention while the 
Army and the Navy are faced with sub- 
Stantially reduced budgets, the overall 
defense requests of the administration 
lead one to believe that once again the 
requirements of national security are not 
being given due consideration. The fol- 
lowing enditorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal of January 25, 1954, which I am 
enclosing herewith under leave- to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, points 
out that this cheaper defense“ looks 
like a very dangerous risk, and I com- 
mend it to the attention of the member- 
Ship of this body: 

THIS "CHEAPER DEFENSE” Looks LIKE A VERY 
DANGEROUS RISK 

The almost $4-billion cut in defense spend- 

ing set for next year is by all means the most 
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important feature, moneywise and otherwise, 
in the Eisenhower budget. For it may very 
materially affect the degree of security this 
Nation and the free world can hope for in 
dangerous times. It may affect the leader- 
ship the United States can exert in promot- 
ing that security. 

The nearly 10-percent cut In military de- 
fense outlay is plainly based on several 
assumptions. The controlling assumption 
apparently was that free peoples who recog- 
nize no imminent threat of military attack 
on their own land will not willingly assume 
the triple burden of preparing as fully as 
they can to fight a continuing cold war, little 
wars, and a total war. 

Our own history shows much to support 
that assumption. 

The President and his Defense Secretary 
have promised more defense for less money 
by a shift to greater emphasis on airpower 
and atomic weapons at the cost of conven- 
tional“ forces for ground and sea war. It's 
a gamble that big bombs and mighty missiles 
and other new weapons will bluff potential 
enemies out of any attack, big or little. Or, 
if not, that the war we have to fight will be 
the total war for whieh we will be best 
prepared. 

Soviet Russia and Its satellites, however, 
also are arming themselves with the new 
weapons. They have immensely greater mili- 
tary manpower than the free world has mus- 
tered. Russia is feverishly building atomic 
power and airpower as well as strengthening 
its ground and sea forces. 

President Eisenhower himself has made it 
clear that it would be dangerous to assume 
that Moscow and Peiping are becoming more 
desirous of peace, less likely to attack. 
There’s no apparent justification for such 
an assumption on our part. 

The only safe assumption is that Commu- 
nist overlords will resort to whatever 
courses, in hot or cold war, promise to fur- 
ther world conquest for the Communists, 
with the least danger to themselves. They 
have long made it evident that they place 
the greatest hope of success in obstruction- 
ism, subversion, threats, attrition, and little 
wars that can be won at small cost. 

And it is the ability to combat this 
strategy that is being sacrificed in the Eisen- 
hower economy budget. The faith of our 
allies in our ability to come to their effect- 
ive defense—keeping an enemy out of their 
homeland—may be badly shaken. Our free 
world leadership for mutual security may be 
weakened. 

Greater emphasis on atomic weapons for 
our own defense puts aces into the Commu- 
nist hands. If Moscow should suddenly shift 
ground and agree to outlaw the atomic 
weapons under effective safeguards, it would 
be difficult for us to refuse. But if we agreed, 
the very heart would be cut out of our 
“cheaper defense” and the Communist would 
still have the kind of military power in 
which they would be so superior. 

The risk we take under the Eisenhower 
cut in military budget and the “new con- 
cept” should be made perfectly clear to every 
American. It may be a calculated risk—but 
it looks like an appallingly big risk. 


Review of Treaties a Modern-Day Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a timely editorial that re- 
cently appeared in the Janesville (Wis.) 


- 
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Gazette, one of my leading daily news- 
papers. This editorial points out dan- 
gers that exist today in the making of 
treaties and executive agreements. It 
concludes with the pertinent statement: 

If the provisions of such treaties and agree- 
ments are to operate directly upon American 
citizens, they are clearly for the legislative 
branch, and a little executive wing trimming 
can do no harm. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that the purpose 
of the Bricker amendment is to require 
that Congress operate directly upon 
treaties which affect our domestic law. 
I include the editorial at this point in 
the RECORD: 


Review or TREATIES A Mopern-Day Nerep 


As the time approaches for a showdown 
vote on the Bricker amendment to the 
United States Constitution the argument 
grows hotter. Last minute efforts are being 
made to work out a compromise which would 
be somewhat less specific than that proposed 
by the Ohio Senator. 

In the confusion of discussion ‘there seems 
to be little added to what has been known 
for many months. The two schools of 
thought are far apart, and the disagreement 
is in basic philosophy rather than the legal- 
istic and technical differences which have 
taken up so many thousands of words of 
discussion. 

Since the beginning the Janesville Gazette 
has supported the amendment. The stand 
seems the right one, even though President 
Eisenhower and Wisconsin’s Senator WILEY 
are on the other side. The administration 
opposition may be discounted, perhaps, on 
the general assumption that the executive 
branch of Government feels duty bound to 
resist what it regards as an encroachment 
upon its powers by the legislative branch, 
Senator WILEY is opposed because acceptance 
of the amendment might be expected to 
curtail in some degree the progress of inter- 
national agreements in which he has hecome 
intensely interested. 

Except as one may project fears beyond 
any justifiable degree, the amendment as it 
stands would seem to put no stumbling 
blocks in the way of the executive depart- 
ment in the negotiation of international 
treaties. In substance, what it says is that 
laws made by Congress to apply to American 
citizens cannot be overridden by the provi- 
sions of international treaties. That sort of 
provision safeguarding the rights of Ameri- 
cans to have laws for their own regulation 
enacted by their elected representatives cer- 
tainly is not revolutionary. 

The Constitution itself now says that “All 
treaties * shall be the supreme law of 
the land * * anything in the Constitution 
or laws of any State to the contrary note 
withstanding.” 

The provision was written when interna- 
tional treaties merely governed the rela- 
tionships between this Nation and others in 
the world. Certainly it was never intended 
to mean that agreements negotiated for ex- 
ample, through the United Nations by execu- 
tive branch action should apply as internal 
law. Agreements with foreign nations con- 
cerning welfare, education, freedom of the 
press, and dozens of other matters have been 
discussed and framed. Such treaties, if they 
become operative, would put world law to 
work within the United Sfates, giving it 
precedence over the laws of our own Con- 
gress, or those of our own States. 

Opponents of the amendment say that 
such dangers are farfetched, but if they are, 
their oposition to the measure seems un- 
necessarily violent. In truth, the division 
is upon how far America is to depart from 
its own sovereignty in favor of international 
coperation, Many leaders, in the best good 
faith, believe that an increasing amount of 
national sovereignty must be sacrificed in 
the hope of building a better world under- 
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standing and in the interests of peace. It is 
possible to disagree with them without ques- 
tioning their sincerity, or even the ultimate 
wisdom of their beliefs. 

To the more hardheaded of us, however, it 
appears that we are ture in thinking 
that the time is here to hand over to world 
organizations of any sort the rule of our own 
people. There is no evidence whatsoever 
that the other nations of the world are not 
putting their own national interests at the 
top of the list. It is one thing to assume a 
degree of leadership toward an ideal and 
something else to place ourselves under ob- 
ligations which can only serve to hamper us 
in protecting our own way of conducting our 
affairs. 

In order to permit individual judgment of 
the proposed amendment, the text is offered 
here in full: 

“Bection 1. A provision of a treaty which 
conflicts with this Constitution shall not be 
of any force or effect. 

“Src. 2. A treaty shall become effective as 
internal law in the United States only 
through legislation which would be valid in 
the absence of treaty. 

“Sec. 3. Congress shall have power to regu- 
late all executive and other agreements with 
any foreign power or international organiza- 
tion. All such agreements shall be subject to 
the limitations imposed on treaties by this 
article. 

“Sec. 4. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation, 

“Sec. 5. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its submis- 
sion.” 

The question turns, it appears, on whether 
there is need for more specific protection of 
the rights of American citizens as individ- 
uals, or whether the progress toward world 
understanding may perhaps be slowed down. 
It does not necessarily follow that such prog- 
ress will be slowed down, but that is the 
argument. 

The provisions of the proposed amendment 
fre clear enough, except perhaps the third. 
That is actually the key to the entire matter, 
because executive agreements, which never 
even come before the Senate for approval, 
outnumber formal treaties by the scores, 
The amendment would make secret under- 
standings with foreign powers illegal, and 
bring before Congress for formal approval 
the agreements made in the United Nations. 

If the provisions of such treaties and 
agreements are to operate directly upon 
American citizens, they are clearly for the 
legislative branch, and a little executiye wing 


trimming can do no harm, 


San Diego Union Supports Eisenhower 
Administratio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS, Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp two excellent edi- 
torials which appeared recently in the 
San Diego Union in which this newspaper 
discusses the work of the Eisenhower 
administration. The following editorial 
appeared on Friday, January 29, 1954: 

SHARE Has DOUBLE MEANING 

There la a welcome note of aggressiveness 

in President Bisenhower’s economic report to 
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the Nation. The message factually cites the 
sound economic health of the country today. 
And it confirms the belief that if and when 
the Nation suffers a serious economic setback 
the President is ready to act before it becomes 
critical, The President's goal for the econ- 
omy was stated as: 

“An increasing national income, shared 
equitably among those who contribute to its 
growth, and achieved in dollars of stable buy- 
ing power.” 

Much significance may be found in this 
sentence. 

We have had a rising income since before 
World War II. United States productivity, 
valued at $91,339,000,000 in 1939, climbed to 
$215,210,000,000 in 1945. It dropped off four 
billion in 1946 and then moved up again. 
Last year was our best year with a gross 
national product estimated by Mr. Eisen- 
hower at $367 billion. 

During that period our national income 
started at $72,532,000,000 in 1939 and climbed 
to around $300 billion. 

But while we have made gains, they were 
nullified partly until 1953 because we lacked 
a stable buying power. One of the prime 
achievements of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion thus far has been made in stabilizing 
most prices. 

The President’s goal also includes the 
words “shared equitably among those who 
contribute to its growth.” The phrase re- 
ters to sharing national income. 

While the word “share” is used, this does 
not imply a share-the-wealth philosophy. 
What Mr. Eisenhower is expressing is the 
belief that those who are willing to con- 
tribute to the growth of national income are 
entitled to a fair share of it. This is a far 
cry from past ideas of giveaways regardless 
of the individual's willingness to contribute. 

The President’s economic message again 
indicates concern for the individual as well 
as the Nation. It shows the results of much 
sound thinking in reviewing the country’s 
economic status, past, present, and future. 


The following editorial appeared on 
Sunday, January 31, 1954: 
Tor Po.icyMAKING Gears Now MESHED 


Every Thursday morning, at 10 o'clock 
sharp, President Eisenhower opens the meet- 
ing in Washington of the highest policy- 
making body in Government. The sessions 
generally last about 2½ hours. It is likely 
that future history Is being shaped by the 
members of this committee, It is already 
a fact that as a result of these Thursday 
meetings, the usual interdepartmental for- 
eign-policy fights in Washington have 
decreased. 

These are the meetings of the National 
Security Council. This body was created in 
1947 by the same legislation which reor- 
ganized our entire defense setup. The 
council—composed of the President, Vice 
President, the Secretaries of State and De- 
fense, and the Chairman of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, with other officials 
participating when required—has the vital 
mission of integrating the United States do- 
mestic, foreign, and military policies. 

Full utilization of the council was not 
made until President Eisenhower took the 
helm. Under Mr. Truman, its meetings 
were sporadic and its specific duties not 
sharply defined. For example, it had never 
met more than 34 times in any One year. 
During the first year of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration it met 51 times. The President 
missed only 3 of these meetings. 

After the first item of the agenda—a brief- 
ing by the head of the Central Intelligence 
Agency—has been taken care of, the major 
policy decisions are talked out. Occasion- 
ally there are special reports such as the 
one Vice President Nixon gave on the find- 
ings of his trip to the Far and Near East. 

Staggering, almost insoluble problems are 
brought up. Not even the most optimistic 
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could hope that absolutely perfect 
solutions be produced. The important fact 
is that President Eisenhower has assured 
that the best and most informed thinking is 
being brought to bear on the problems. 
War may come despite the deliberations 
and decisions of the National Security 
Council, But it will not be a war that is 
stumbled, blundered, or “babled” into. It 
will be an unavoidable war. The cohesion 
and coordination brought to our top strategy 
by a revitalized council will chart a course 
clear of avoidable confilct, while continuing 
to blunt Soviet imperialism. 


Federal Taxation of Municipal Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to commend to the attention 
of the membership of this body the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted by the Com- 
mon Council of the City of Milwaukee, 
Wis., expressing the council's strong op- 
position to the Federal legislation which 
would subject the income from munici- 
pal bonds of any type to Federal tax- 
ation. 

I sincerely hope that the arguments 
advanced by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee on this subject will 
receive careful consideration from the 
membership of this body, 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION PROTESTING THE ACTION OF THE 
Ways AND MEANS COMMITTEE or THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES IN APPROVING, WITHOUT 
PUBLIC HEARING, AN ADDITION TO THE REV- 
ENUE REVISIONS BILL or 1954 Wuicn WovuLp 
SUBJECT THE INCOME OF CERTAIN MUNICIPAL 
SECURITIES To FEDERAL TAXATION 


Whereas on January 20, 1954, the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted, without public hearings, to 
tax the interest on certain State and mu- 
nicipal bonds; and 

Whereas the committee's action also in- 
cluded a recommendation to tax the Interest 
on local housing authority bonds; and 

Whereas it is our considered bellef that 
any discussion as to whether or not cities 
should promote public housing or industrial 
development through the use of their credit 
is completely beside the point for the reason 
that there are broader basic constitutional 
issues involved in the House committee's 
action; and 

Whereas every governmental official should 
realize that (1) if one class of municipal 
securities is taxed, all can be so taxed; (2) 
if future issues can be taxed, presently out- 
standing bonds can be taxed; (3) if such 
taxation as the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has recommended in this instance 
were sustained and upheld, ultimately all 
municipal bond income and municipal rey- 
enues could be subjected to taxation; and 

Whereas the city of Milwaukee is opposed 
to legislation which would subject the in- 
come from municipal bonds of any type to 
Federal taxation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, That it deplores the action 
taken by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on January 20, 1954, in approving, 
without public hearing, a substantive addi- 
tion to the proposed revenue revisions bill 
of 1954 subjecting the income from the fol- 
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lowing types of municipal securities to Fed- 
eral taxation: (1) Municipal housing au- 
thority securities to be issued in the future; 
(2) municipal bonds issued for industrial 
development purposes; and be it further 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, That the mayor and city 
comptroller be and they are hereby requested 
to send copies of this resolution to all 
United Sates Senators and Representatives 
from Wisconsin and to all members of the 
UHaònse Ways and Means Committee. 

OFFICE or THE Crry CLERK, CITY 

OF MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
January 27, 1954. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of Resolution File No. 
£3-2947, adopted by the Common Council of 
158 City of Milwaukee, Wis., on January 26, 

954. 
Emi T. ALLEE, 
Deputy City Clerk. 


Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, That his honor the mayor 
and the city comptroller, or their duly auth- 
Orized representatives, be and they are hereby 
authorized and requested to do all things 
Which in their opinion may be necessary and 
required to oppose legislation which would 
subject the income from municipal bonds 
ot any type to Federal taxation, including 
Cooperation with national organizations in 
Which this city maintains membership and 
the preparation and presentation of testi- 
mony before congressional committees when 
and as required. 

OFFICE or THE CITY CLERK, CITY 

OF MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
January 27, 1954. 

Thereby certify that the foregoing is a true 
and correct copy of Resolution File No. 
53-2869, adopted by the Common Council of 
fon City of Milwaukee, Wis., on January 26, 

54. 


Emr T. ALLEE, 
Deputy City Clerk. 


/ 
The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a letter en- 
titled “Brrcxer’s Support,” written by 
Charles Alldredge and published in the 
Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
&s follows: 

BRICKER'’S SUPPORT 


It is good news that Senator Bys has 
withdrawn as one of the sponsors of the 
Bricker amendment. The astonishing fact 
is that more of the 59 present sponsors in 
the Senate have not yet had the moral cour- 
age to reverse what they must now know is 
an exceedingly bad position. 

We are told that much of the present ef- 
fort in connection with the amendment is 
to arrive at a compromise by which some of 
these Members of the Senate could save 
face. An honest admission of error or 
change of opinion would be better for the 
Country and for their souls. In my judg- 
ment the Bricker amendment would be so 
bad for the United States in these times of 
contin crises that not only should it not 
be passed, but that no compromise in the 
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form of a sop should be thrown to those ill- 
advised and fanatical forces which support it. 

That this amendment could have found 
a majority of Senators among its sponsors is 
one of the incredible facts of our times, for 
its passage would, quite simply, imply an 
abdication by the Senate of its constitu- 
tional power to assist the President in the 
final formulation of American foreign policy. 
It might be understandable that some cur- 
rent Members of the Senate should lack con- 
fidence in their judgment in this fleld, but 
in supporting the Bricker amendment they 
transfer their lack of confidence to future 
Members of the Senate who might not feel 
so modestly about their equipment and 
powers. 

The strange device upon the banners of 
the Bricker amendment’s proponents is “No 
more Yaltas.” This is calculated to stir the 
blood of even the calmest nationalist and 
doubtless accounts for support of the 
amendment among a good many persons 
used to substituting slogans for thought. 
Yet I think it is true that even if the Bricker 
amendment were to pass, there is nothing in 
it to keep us in the future from having a 
Yalta a day. If the slogan is a fraud, so is 
the amendment which it is intended to 
support. 

CHARLES ALLDREDGE. 

WASHINGTON. 


Bricker Amendment Needs Support 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Iam including an editorial from 
the Monroe (Wis.) Evening Times which 
appeared in a recent issue, urging that 
people who favor the Bricker amend- 
ment should so advise their legislative 
representatives. With the advent of the 
United Nations and the decision in the 
case of Missouri against Holland, it is 
evident to most people that a real danger 
to our way of life exists in the present 
constitutional loophole, 

Wir Nor Warre Ir In? 

A great deal was made during the past 
week by opponents of the Bricker amend- 
ment, proposing to safeguard citizen's rights 
in enactment of foreign agreements, about 
what our Founding Fathers had in mind in 
this connection, 

Senator Wier, for one, insists that adop- 
tion of the Bricker amendment would seri- 
ously handicap the White House and undo 
the “delicate balance of power that our 
Founding Fathers created in the Constitu- 
tion.” 

We wonder if there is sound basis of au- 
thority for assuming the Constitution draft- 
ers had anticipated everything this Nation 
would face when they prepared that great 
document. 

We doubt it. Granting that the authors 
of the Constitution were the most remarkable 
aggregation of intelligent government plan- 
ners in all history—which they were—we can 
be certain they never expected their tiny 
republic some day to be enmeshed so com- 
pletely in international affairs. 

It's pretty certain, too, those Founding 
Fathers could never have envisaged such a 
thing as the United Nations. In fact, there 
are many in this country today who cannot 
accept the United Nations idea and millions 
of others who have not awakened to the 
implications of international controls which 
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always looms as a potential of United Nations 
action. 

It is doubtful the Constitutional Conven- 
tion had any thought the United States one 
day would be the leader of world affairs and 
the chief support, as well as bulwark, of most 
of the civilized Western World. They could 
not have entertained any thought that con- 
fusing and complex situations of world con- 
flict might tle the destines and the rights 
of individual citizens to operations of a 
world organization. 

Opponents of the Bricker amendment have 
passed along the misconception that the Ohio 
Senator's plan would require approval of 
foreign treaties by the individual States, 
Bricker has angrily denounced this twisting 
of the facts and the meaning of his proposal. 

Chief point of attack, of course, is the 
wording of the amendment, which provides: 
“A treaty shall become effective as internal 
law only through legislation which would be 
valid in the absence of such a treaty.” 

The Ohloan's plan definitely is aimed at 
preventing treaties from depriving United 
States citizens of rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution. It also would give Congress 
control over those less formal agreements 
into which a President might enter—like 
those made at Yalta, Teheran, and Potsdam, 
The latter still never have been fully re- 
vealed but nonetheless have entangled us 
in years of sacrifice and needless trouble. 

Now, what's wrong with such a guaranty 
written clearly into the Constitution as an 
amendment? Why should we not have 
clear-cut recognition in the Constitution of 
limitations on agreements, a guaranty which 
fits the trend of the times? 

The critics claim that’s turning the clock 
backward to the Articles of Confederation 
which gave the States too much power and 
rendered Federal. Government impotent, 
We defy anyone to turn any clock back, just 
as we doubt that any world-minded visionary 
can turn it ahead successfully. 

Let's meet the challenges of the steady de- 
velopments of a modern age by writing leg- 
islation which recognizes and guarantees the 
one thing which made this country strong 
enough to take on burdens of the world— 
the rights and liberties of the individual 
American. . 

Let’s also remember that today we may 
be in full control of the motives and aims 
of the United Nations. Tomorrow, that in- 
ternational body might be directed by a 
different philosophy and vulnerable to less 
idealistic aims. 


The Folly of Recognizing Reds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent article entitled The Folly of Rec- 
ognizing Reds,” which was written by 
Constantine Brown and appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of January 30, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue FOLLY or RECOGNIZING Rens—TxHose WHO 
WovuLp MAKE Mao RESPECTABLE APPARENTLY 
Have FORGOTTEN RUSSIA'S BROKEN PROMISES 
IN 1933 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Those who would wish Secretary of State 

Dulles to give considerate thought to the 
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possibility of recognizing de facto, if not de 
jure, the Chinese Communists at some of the 
secret meetings of the Big Four foreign min- 
isters may be guided by two thoughts: 

(1) That the Peiping regime has complete 
control over the 480 million Chinese people 
and (2) since it seems inevitable that all 
the Western nations have already or soon 
will recognize that Red regime, we should 
not be placed in a position of Johnnies come 
lately. They fear that when under pressure 
of world events we may wish to change our 
present policy, the Reds may tell us “Thank 
you very much but we are no longer in- 
terested in you.” 

The fact is that 25 years had elapsed be- 
fore we perpetrated our major political 
blunder of recognizing the Communist gov- 
ernment in Russia. Most other world na- 
tions accepted the Bolshevik regime within 
a few years after it had settled down in 
Moscow and had taken over control of that 
huge country. 

The idea of substantial profits from trade 
with the Soviets was a moving factor in that 
general recognition of a regime which was 
described then as murderous and perfidious 
and continues to live up to that descrip- 
tion. Those profits were, however, unsatis- 
factory and did not prevent in the slightest 
the later economic depressions in France and 
Britain. 

The American governments up to the time 
Franklin Roosevelt was elected President in 
1932 refused steadfastly to have any truck 
with a regime which had come into power 
by murder and violence and was also using 
slave labor in competition with American 
standards of wages. Our depression tn 1932 
cannot be attributed by any stretch of imagi- 
nation to this lack of trade relationship with 
the U. S. S. R. 

Mr. Roosevelt hastened to recognize the 
Soviet Government as one of the earlier acts 
after his inauguration. He insisted, among 
other things, that the Muscovites solemnly 
agree not to indulge in any kind of propa- 
ganda in the United States. To this they 
subscribed readily. But hardly was the ink 
dry on the treaty signed by their representa- 
tive, Maxim Litvinoy, when Communist cells 
began to mushroom inside our Government, 
in many labor unions, in educational insti- 
tutions, and other manifestations of our life. 
In the wake of one of the most severe de- 
pressions in our economic history, they man- 
aged successfully to subvert the minds of 

many Americans who became Moscow's tools. 
The Senate and House investigations of the 
last 7 years have disclosed only a tiny por- 
tion of this sequel of our recognition of the 
U. S. S. R. 

To talk about repeating our mistake in re- 
gard to China is plain foolish. Not that the 
Chinese may subvert the United States. But 
our stamp of approval on their regime, which 
has proved itself as ruthless and murderous 
as that in Moscow, would unquestionably 
affect the remaining non-Communist nations 
in the Far East. Our recognition of the Pei- 
ping regime would throw Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, and the rest of the nations 
in the Pacific into the Communist orbit. 
It is more likely than not that soon after we 
perpetrated such a blunder the Communists 
would ensconce themselves in that part of 
the world without firing a shot. Countries 
such as Western Germany, Turkey, Spain, 
Japan, and some in southeast Asia are still 
standing by us not because of the limited 
economic assistance they are receiving but 
on account of our stand against their being 
gobbled up by the Red colossi. 

The assumption of those who wish to see 
this Government settle the Chinese problem 
by an agreement with Peiping because, they 
say, Peiping controls entirely the Chinese 
mainland, is basically wrong. 

No central government has ever controlled 
China—not even in the heyday of the Ming 
dynasty. Five years after the conquest of 
China by the Red armies there are more up- 
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risings, rebellions, and murders of the govern- 
ment’s agents today than existed in Russia 
after the organized resistance of the White 
generals had been crushed. Tens of millions 
of Chinese peasants—the backbone of the 
country—still hope that something may hap- 
pen to rid them of the oppression of the 
central government which they consider far 
worse than the rapacious war lords of the 
past. 

Moscow's present determination to force us 
to put our stamp of approval on the Peiping 
regime is not due to its love of or loyalty to 
the Chinese Communists. The words “love” 
and especially “loyalty” do not exist in the 
Kremlin dictionary. The drive of the clique 
which now rules Russia is merely for selfish 
reasons, The leaders know that the estab- 
lishment of their domination over the world 
cannot be fully successful until and unless 
China’s Communists are strongly in the sad- 
dle. And this is unlikely so long as the 
United States refuses to extend its recog- 
nition, 


The McCarran Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1954 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled “Uncle Sam Rushes 
the Bums,” written by Richard English 
and published in the January 31, 1954, 
issue of This Week magazine. 

I wish to say that at the time the 
McCarran Act was passed there were 
some misgivings throughout the country 
about the act, and what it would accom- 
plish. I did not share in many of the 
misgivings entertained by some who hon- 
estly felt the act contained some provi- 
sions, or perhaps many, as they thought, 
which they did not like. The article I 
am presenting for the Record points out 
clearly some of the safeguards the act 
provides for our country, indicates 
that, probably for the first time, certain- 
ly in the memory of the senior Senator 
from Kansas, the act which protects vital 
American interests from the activities of 
racketeers is being enforced. I com- 
mend the Department of Justice for their 
valiant efforts and the vigilance with 
which they are enforcing the act. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Uncie Sam RUSHES THE BUMS 
(By Richard English) i 

For the past several months United States 
law enforcers have been brandishing a new 
and devastating weapon against leading lords 
of the national crime syndicate. This weap- 
on consists of a few sentences in the McCar- 
ran Act, the year-old law recodifying all prior 
immigration and naturalization laws. Its 
tough provisions, rigorously applied in a 
drive by Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., have already slated 50 top foreign-born 
racket kings for one-way tickets home. 

Already countless smaller-fry mobsters are 
quaking in their boots. Their turn is coming 
and they know it. They’ve seen what is 
happening to their bosses. 

Mike Spinella is a fine example of Uncle 
Sam's new get-tough policy in rushing the 
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bums. Last June 13 Mr. Spinella glared at 
Italian police when he suddenly found him- 
self dumped off at Rome's airport. “I got no 
business back here,” he raged. “I been kid- 
naped.” Spinella, a swarthy man of 59, was 
very irate, indeed. With only $1,500 in his 
pockets he had been rudely snatched from 
his Cadillac convertible in Washington, D. C., 
less than 48 hours before. 

Fuming, he left the airport, vowing he 
would start suing the United States Govern- 
ment at once. While he has not yet filed 
suit, he did write a threatening letter to Nel- 
son F. Stamler, a former deputy attorney 
general of New Jersey, warning him he would 
get him on his return. 

As an unwilling vanguard of what will soon 
be a “Who Was Who” among gangsters, 
Spinella's case deserves a quick review. A 
New York and Miami racketeer, Spinella, who 
arrived here at the age of 5, never did get 
around to being naturalized although he 
found time to build a long and interesting 
file in the FBI. 

Married four times, he ran up an array of 
charges which included assault and battery, 
robbery, murder, and operating a house of 
ill fame. Unhappily witnesses never wanted 
to appear against him and his most serious 
conviction was for assault with a pistol. 

Spinella, in fact, did fine until he returned 
from a jaunt to Habana. Reentering the 
country, he blithely claimed citizenship and 
he then got some.very fast action. The new 
streamlined laws make it clear that any alien 
must have an immigration visa on entering 
this country, if only after a 48-hour stay in 
Cuba. Lacking a visa, said alien is deport- 
able. Spinella angrily put “tails” on the in- 
vestigators working his case, at the same time 
auar announcing he would never be taken 
alive. 

When his dramatics got him nowhere, 
Spinella, a man who never bothered obeying 
our laws, sought refuge in every legal pro- 
tection that this country affords its resi- 
dents, allens and citizens alike. He spent 
money as if he printed it himself—one of 
the few charges never found on his record. 
He fought his case clear to the Supreme 
Court, which ruled against him last June 8. 
Chagrined, he was still sure he could “fix 
things,” and started from Miami to Wash- 
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RUBINSTEIN TRICK 

What Spinella had in mind when he ar- 
rived in Washington on June 11 was secur- 
ing a writ that would prevent Uncle Sam's 
taking him into custody—a device first pop- 
ularized by Serge Rubinstein, the notorious 
draft evader. 

But Spinella never got to see his lawyers. 
Investigators had secured a warrant of de- 
portation as soon as his appeal was rejected. 
They nabbed him as soon as he checked into 
his hotel. Hustling him to the immigration 
Offices in Baltimore, they kept him overnight. 
Next morning he was taken to New York 
and at 2:10 that afternoon he was aboard 
an airliner to Rome. For all his fury, his 
Government file was marked: “Case closed.” 

The New Orleans slot-machine king, Carlos 
Marcello, is another party who is very upset 
at the McCarran Act. All the Government 
had against him until the new law went into 
effect was a 1938 violation of the Marihuana 
Act, for which he served a year. Realizing 
he could be deported for a previous 5-year 
stretch he had done for robbery, Marcello 
had thoughtfully secured a full pardon from 
a friendly governor of Louisiana, wiping that 
charge from his file. 

HE QUALIFIED 

But the McCarran Act, which went into 
effect December 24, 1952, provides that ex- 
changing or giving away marihuana is 
grounds for deportation—in contrast to prior 
laws which allowed deportation only if an 
alien had been convicted of selling the drug. 

Marcello qualified under the new tough 
terms and was picked up 6 days after the 
new law went on the books. - 
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Spinella and Marcello are but two examples 
of why crime syndicate leaders are unhappy 
at the way the Department of Justice— 
under which the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service functions—has tightened up 
under Attorney General Brownell. 

Brownell’s highly organized deportation 
and denaturalization program has resulted 
in 23 top racketeers, including Frank Costello 
and Meyer Lansky, trying to show cause why 
their citizenship should not be revoked. 
Another 42 mobsters, led by Joe Adonis, are 
trying to avoid deportation as criminal 
aliens. 

NO LETUP 


The Attorney General, a pleasant, smiling 
man whom gangsters find neither pleasant 
nor smiling, makes it plain that there will 
be no letup. On the afternoon that he an- 
nounced that Joe Adonis had been ordered 
deported, he told me, “Now, with centralized 
reports and constant followups, such as the 
FBI has always used so well, our next step 
is to make sure these cases get through the 
crowded Federal courts, When we get the 
85 new Federal judges we need so badly, 
racketeers will no longer be able to stall 
things in courts for 2 or 3 years after they 
have been ordered deported.” 

Under Brownell, 60 new United States at- 
torneys have already taken office. Selected 
for their prosecuting abilities, they have 
been allowed to pick their own staffs so they 
may operate with maximum efficiency. An- 
other great help,” Brownell said, “has been 
foreign-born groups who have gotten be- 
hind this drive. Actually, less than 1 per- 
cent of the crime in this country is commit- 
ted by the foreign-born. But a surprising 
number of them worked their way to the 
top in the rackets.” 

CRIMINAL ALIENS 


With the Immigration Service’s 800 inves- 
tigators handling over 400,000 alien investi- 
gations of all kinds, a taut special staff that 
works closely with the FBI has been set up 
by Commissioner Argyle R. Mackey to handle 
criminal aliens. In its drab gray headquar- 
ters top immigration investigators are check- 
ing racketeer files to see if old cases are now 
subject to action under the McCarran Act. 

Costello, Lansky, and Joe Bonnano are 
among the racket lords who are unhappily 
costarred in denaturalization proceedings. 
In such cases it must be proven that the 
aliens did not tell all when securing United 
States citizenship; usually the grounds are 
concealing prior arrests. 

Costello, out after serving 14 months at 
Milan, Mich., Federal prison, on a contempt 
rap growing out of his Kefauver appearance, 
Was repeatedly cited as a top leader in the 
not so bush-hush syndicate. 

The syndicate took aver the more lucrative 
rackets in this country after the Mafia— 
the dread Sicilian brotherhood usually known 
as the Black Hand—gradually came apart 
at the seams. But Costello is not currently 
concerned over his business connections. 
What worries him are the charges that he 
concealed a prior arrest when seeking citizen- 
ship. With his citizenship revoked he may 
become a deportabie criminal alien. 

MAN NOBODY WANTS 


The many problems that face the United 
States Government when it starts to kick out 
the racketeers is shown in the case of Al 
Smiley, the man nobody wants. Born Aaron 
Smehoff in Russia, Smiley became a Cana- 
dian citizen, entering the United States in 
1924. The late Bugsy Siegel's No. 1 boy, 
Smiley was on hand the night Siegel, re- 
laxing in Virginia Hill's Beverly Hills man- 
sion, had his head shot off. Smiley was 
Picked up for falsely claiming United States 
citizenship, served a year. 

When Smiley was ordered deported, Can- 
ada would not accept him, basing its re- 
tusal on his long stay here. Russia, which 
has no notable record of cooperation with 
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us on any grounds, also refused him on the 
grounds that he left prior to the revolution. 

Under the tightening United States laws, 
characters like Smiley are in an awkward po- 
sition. In a clause that applies only to crim- 
inal, narcotic, moral turpitude, and sub- 
versive cases, the alien may select one coun- 
try of his choice. If that country fails to 
accept him, the United States may try to 
secure entry for him into other countries. 
So far we haven't been able to give Smiley 
away. But if we find a country that will 
take him, he must go. 

PRESSURE IS ON 


All around the country local tough boys 
are feeling the pressure. 

In Tucson, Joe Bonnano, former Al Ca- 
pone henchman, faces denaturalization 
charges. And in Los Angeles, Jack Dragna, 
long the “invisible man“ among west coast 
mobsters, is out on $15,000 bond while he 
fights charges that he falsely claimed United 
States citizenship when returning from a 
pleasure jaunt to Tia Juana. 

Kansas City has two parties on the free- 
ride list: Joe De Luca and Nick Impostato, 
both of whom ignored Federal narcotic acts. 
In Chicago Nick Circella, who got out of 
Leavenworth in 1948, is bitter against evi- 
dence that was secured in his Al Capone 
days. 

Nick once made a West Indies jaunt with 
Capone—Habana has long been a favorite 
fleshpot of the mob czars, many of whom 
have gambling interests there—and reenter- 
ing this country in 1929 he casually claimed 
citizenship. This was revealed by a study 
of Capone’s voluminous file. Now ordered 
deported, Circella has found out that a dead 
man’s file can still tell tales. 

ADONIS CAUGHT 

In the case of Joe Adonis, the swarthy 
racket king who considered himself an “un- 
touchable,” the grim perseverance of top in- 
vestigators has at last borne fruit. Adonis, 
also known as Joseph Doto, claimed he was 
born in Passaic, N. J., and that his mother 
took him back to Italy, then brought him 
here permanently a few years later. But 
last year investigators calmly produced the 
birth records of the entire Doto family, se- 
cured in Italy. Among the photostats of the 
birth certificates was the one for the boy 
who was to become Joe Adonis. On Decem- 
ber 17 the Board of Immigration Appeals 
upheld the order directing that Adonis be 
deported. 

Every racketeer has his full day in court. 
All aliens subject to deportation first appear 
before a hearing officer. If the officer orders 
them deported the allen may still go before 
the Board of Immigration Appeals. And at 
any time a legal question is raised—a fact 
no racketeer has overlooked—his lawyers are 
entitled to seek relief in court. 

Jack Wasserman, a Washington, D. C., at- 
torney who once served on the Board of Im- 
migration Appeals, and who has represented 
such notables as Costello, Dragna, Marcello 
and Joe Accardi, regards the present drive 
as “hardly fair." He told me, “I must say 
I feel the Government is cutting a few cor- 
ners in apparently having a list of certain 
aliens whom they charge with being 
criminals. 

“If a man were on such a list, even un- 
fairly, he would have no chance to ask for 
the evidence that put him there. And such 
a list would prevent any board from giving 
him a fair trial—they would already be prej- 
udiced.” 

The fact remains that the racketeers have 
only their own careers to blame for making 
them so newswortby. 

There's another McCarran clause that has 
mobsters sweating. Under the Visa Act of 
1924, anyone who had spent 3 years in this 
country, even if he had entered illegally, was 
allowed to remain here. Now that immunity 
is gone. 
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THEY'RE SORRY 

Two parties who swore they entered as 
stowaways before that time are now re- 
gretting they ever mentioned it. Onofrio 
Minaudo, a labor racketeer who recently 
pleaded guilty to union-busting charges, is 
wanted in Italy for two murders. Bruno 
Corasaniti has been twice convicted of black- 
mail but save from deportation by a pardon, 
Under the McCarran Act they can be de- 
ported. 

And while the racket Kings frantically 
seek last-minute stays, the public can finally 
hope that the era of arrogant gang lords has 
ended. With its tough new laws and hard- 
hitting enforcement, the United States is at 
last ridding itself of many of the hoodlums 
who for so long have been dominating big 
crime in this country. 
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Address by Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway 
Before the Bloomington Association of 
Commerce, January 18, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, it was the 
distinct honor of my district to, have 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, Chief of Staff 
of the Army, as guest speaker before the 
Bloomington Association of Commerce 
annual banquet in Bloomington, III., on 
Jañuary 18. 

Both the general and his remarks were 
enthusiastically received by a large audi- 
ence of around 1,500. It gave all of us 
& better understanding of the Army and 
its men as a vital part of our national 
defense. It is such an excellent speech 
by such a truly great military leader that 
I should like to have it a part of the 
RECORD. 

The speech follows: 


It has been 5 months—almost to the day— 
Since I took the solema oath of office as 
Chief of Staff of your Army, In trying to 
look ahead to assess the scope of my respon- 
sibilities, I said then—and I reassert now— 
that my constant purpose, within the scope 
ot my responsibility and authority, must be 
to insure that the highest traditions of the 
United States Army are maintained in all 
their finest aspects; that the Army accom- 
Plishes in full its assigned missions; and that 
the men and women who wear its uniform, 
and their dependents, receive the full meas- 
ure of respect and consideration from their 
countrymen, which their high-principled de- 
votion and utter loyalty in both peace and 
War so fully merit. 

This occasion seems an appropriate one 
for me to talk to you about the role of your 
Army in discharging its responsibilities and 
to talk to you about the men and women 
who wear its uniform—the uniform in which 
You, as well as they, can take such pride. 

As the scope of warfare may now become 
Vastly enlarged, and as new weapons of 
Breatly increased power and destructiveness 
will shortly appear on the military scene, the 
Operational capabilities of the Army will be 
Correspondingly magnified. With the advent 
Of new weapons, still sometime ahead, the 
Tole of the Army In the military will become 
More important than ever. 

As we proceed through this perlod of pro- 
found military change, it is well to recall 
the fundamental nature and objectives of 
Warfare, lest we lose our military bearings. 
Warfare is an armed struggle between or- 
Banized groups of men, each seeking to im- 
bose its will on the other. In order to prop- 
erly determine its means of waging war, each 
Broup must clearly define its objectives. 

ese may be called war aims, and stem 
from political objectives and decisions. In 
& major war, however, these war aims in- 
clude reduction to impotence of the enemy's 
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armed forces, in order that the enemy may 
be forced to comply with our will. 

The force which is applied to defeat enemy 
armed services must be carefully construct- 
ed—balanced, if you will—to do the job. 
Effort expended in purposeless destruction is 
wasteful militarily and indefensible morally. 

Warfare is carried out in three elements 
land, sea, and air. The forces operating in 
each element are interdependent, but each 
must gain control of the element in which 
it operates by eliminating opposition there- 
in. The ultimate objective of the entire ef- 
fort is control of land and of people living 
on land. 

The considerations I have just mentioned 
shape the role of your army. It is, quite 
simply, to achieve victory in land Battle. I 
may mention here that your army’s record 
of success in this role is an outstanding one. 
It has repeatedly defeated enemy land 
forces superior in numbers and has ever 
rendered loyal and devoted service to the 
American people. 

This record is a tribute to the quality of 
the men and women America has made 
available to the Army, to the weapons and 
equipment furnished by the Nation, and to 
the integrity, morale, professional compe- 
tence, and organization of the Army itself. 

Now, let us turn from the past to the 
present. 

Among the missions of the United States 
Army is participation in the defense of the 
United States against invasion. In the dis- 
charge of this mission, the Army is con- 
cerned, of course, with protection against 
attacks upon American soll. More than that, 
however, it must, in participation with our 
allles, share in the defense against aggres- 
sion in areas of the world essential to our 
security and to the security of the free 
world. For in the world of today a defense 
beginning only at our national boundaries 
would result in greatly increased losses of 
life and property, and could end in catas- 
trophic defeat. 

One of the most important implications 
of the vastly greater speed and destructive- 
ness of new weapons is that we no longer 
have as much time as formerly to expand a 
proportionally small nucleus of professional 
soldiers into an army large enough to fight 
an al-out war successfully. In fact, we can 
anticipate that the major portions of our 
Army stationed overseas will be engaged im- 
mediately and the requirements for rein- 
forcing and supplying these forces will have 
to receive the highest priority. This re- 
quires a well-trained army from the moment 
of the onset of hostilities. 

Iam not advocating here a huge peacetime 
force. The broad outlines of current deci- 
sions concerning the size and composition of 
our Armed Forces are already familiar to 
you, I am sure. As a military man, I abide 
by and loyally support the decisions of my 
lawful superiors. I am aware that many fac- 
tors must be taken into account in any pro- 
gram of national defense. I realize full well 
that the economic strength of the United 
States is a vitally important aspect of our 
Nation's ability to withstand the Communist 
menace Over an extended period. The long 
continued maintenance of a Military Estab- 
lishment beyond the Nation’s ability to sup- 
port it. would in the end defeat the very 

of our national defense effort. 

It is outside the Army's province and com- 
petence to assess the Nation's economic 


capabilities. That Is a function of civilian 
authority. But it is within both the Army’s 
province and competence to compute its mili- 
tary requirements for the accomplishment 
of the missions assigned it by our Nation's 
civillan leaders, and I do earnestly advocate 
the maintenance of an army of sufficient 
strength to accomplish those missions. 

In the accomplishment of these missions, 
nothing less than victory can be demanded 
nor expected. The sole criterion by which 
to judge the value of an army is its ability 
to achieve victory in battle. To secure this 
victory, we must have an army equipped 
with the most up-to-date and effective weap- 
ons, manned by men of courage and ability, 
ruled by the highest principles of character, 
competence, and dedication. I believe that 
such an army is vitally necessary. The out- 
break of a major war will necessarily result 
in the immediate expansion of our Army and 
in its employment on a worldwide scale. 

To be able to effect such an expansion, 
the Army devotes a considerable proportion 
of the resources allocated to it by the Amert- 
can people to the maintenance.of a system 
of facilities about which little is publicly 
heard. This system is called the training 
base, It consists of the physical plants, and 
the people to man them, engaged in giving 
our soldiers the skills, knowledge, and indoc- 
trination necessary to do their jobs, The 
levels of instruction range from the primary 
military knowledge given the new soldier 
to the strategy taught at the Army War 
College. This training base is preserved and 
maintained because it is the key to mobiliza- 
tion, and to the effective conduct of the 
Army's campaigns once war is under way. 

This training base is the essential base 
without which combat forces for a major 
effort cannot be quickly created. Where 
combat forces must be made rapidly ready, 
as will be more urgently necessary in any 
future war than In the past, the training base 
is in fact as much a part of our 
“combat strength” as are the troops in actual 
combat. To describe the personnel, mate- 
riel, and facilities which constitute this 
training base as unnecessary overhead, or 
as nonessential support forces, would be to 
cloud the facts. 

Without our Army school system, our 
commanders and staffs could not have co- 
ordinated the many different corps, armies, 
and army groups in the great land battles 
of Europe and the many island battles of 
the Pacific in World War II. Without the 
training of the Army school system we could 
not have had a uniform staff system through- 
out the Army which enabled commanders 
and staff officers, who were strangers to each 
other personally, to come quickly together 
and to create closely integrated teams for 
planning and command in combat. 

The value of the training base is further 
emphasized by the growing importance of 
the individual soldier in warfare. The ad- 
vanced weapons of war have heightened his 
responsibilities and placed greater demands 
upon his skill, his training, his tenacity, and 
will to win upon all his mental, physical, 
and spiritual qualities. : 

As a consequence, the training that he 
receives must be of the highest caliber and 
directed to the one aim of success upon the 
field of battle. It would be a grave dis- 
service, both to the soldier and to the Nation 
he serves, to give him any less. Thus, your 
Army is providing that rigorous training 
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which can prepare the soldier physically, 
spiritually, and professionally for his task. 
It is the only known way to reduce the cas- 
ualties which invariably are the lot of in- 
adequately trained and poorly indoctrinated 
soldiers. As I have many times stated, the 
higher the training levels of our Army, the 
lower its casualty rates will be in war, and 
the lower its sick rates in war and peace. 
We owe the soldier this rigorous training; 
it is our inescapable responsibility and I 
earnestly believe that the American people, 
once they understand this need, will whole- 
heartedly support this objective. The advent 
of new weapons and machines can never sub- 
stitute for a fighting heart, a firm faith in 
the ideals for which the American soldier 
fights, or the physical stamina required to 
survive and win in battle. 

To maintain the splendid Army that the 
American people have every right to expect, 
a high degree of leadership is required. 

We must have an Officer Corps, compris- 
ing a professional, long-term cadre adequate 
both in size and in quality. This is the heart 
and soul of any military organization. None 
will ever be better than its Officer Corps? 
This is the great reservoir of character, of 
devotion to duty, of loyalty, of professional 
competence. 

If we are to have this, and without it we 
would not have an Army, we must have 
represented in our professional officer cadre 
a cross section of the Nation's life, a fair 
share of the best the Nation produces in 
character, in intellect, and in education. If 
we do not, if it is not representative of 
America, it will not, in the long run, have 
that support of the American people which 
it must have to accomplish its ultimate 
mission. 

Next in importance is the requirement for 
a noncommissioned officer corps, with its 
professional cadre of career personnel, in- 
spired by the precepts of the Officer Corps 
whose standards it emulates. 

These are the two essentlals with which 
leadership can accomplish the seemingly 
impossible. These are the essentials without 
which leadership cannot gain ultimate suc- 
cess. The professional qualifications of our 
officers must be equal to the tasks they must 
accomplish. Fortunately, our Army has al- 
ways been richly endowed with a group of 
dedicated men and wemen to provide this 
essential leadership, and the perpetuation 
of this tradition of achievement is one of our 
highest requirements. 

The personnel problem now confronting 
the Army is twofold. One is to retain our 
experienced and highly qualified career per- 
sonnel, The second is to attract able young 
men and women imbued with a desire to 
make the service a lifetime career, in order 
to meet the losses of natural attrition and 
to provide the continuity of high standards 
essential in an organization whose mission 
is so vital to our national existence. 

The necessity for career military men was 
never more apparent than in this time of 
international uncertainty and tension. Al- 
though the requirements for qualified per- 
sonnel can, to some extent, be met by the 
provision of trained and organized citizen- 
soldiers in the National Guard and Army Re- 
serve, the need for a hard core of profes- 
sional, full-time military personnel is ever 
present. The rapid development of new 
weapons and the evaluation of their effect on 
tactics requires able, thoroughly qualified 
men, dedicated to a mastery of their profes- 
sion. 

Of necessity, the military career is a life- 
time commitment, and it would be a tragic 
happening, if as a nation, we could not at- 
tract a high caliber of individual to this 
calling. Only an army with a high propor- 
tion of well-trained personnel is satisfactory 
from the point of view of economy and 
efficiency. At present, the annual turnover 
in personnel in the Army is about one-third. 
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This year more than 500,000 will leave the 
service and almost an equal number will 
replace them. You can well imagine the dif- 
ficulties of any business organization with 
such a problem. 

This turnover is costly from a monetary 
point of view. The average cost of training 
and maintaining the recruit during his first 
year is $5,800; for each year thereafter it is 
$5,200. The average inductee, due to the 
time allotted to basic training and to travel 
and leave, performs productive service for 
only 18 out of his 24 months term. He leaves 
the Army when his value becomes greatest, 
As the proportion of the Army's strength in 
2-year soldiers increases, the efficiency of the 
Army as a whole decreases, for one-fourth of 
the service of these men is nonproductive. 
The larger number of inductees that must 
be trained annually, the larger must be the 
training establishment and the greater the 
number of experienced and qualified soldiers 
who are involved in the task of training. 
The law of diminishing returns points out 
the need for making the service attractive 
as a lifetime career. 

In this connection, owing to the recent 
decisions to reduce the size of the Army, we 
must make up in increased quality what we 
lack in numbers. To secure this desirable 
end, inducements must be present for men 
of the highest ability to make the Army their 
career. Our loss and acquistion rates in both 
officers and noncommissioned officers indi- 
cate that many of the types we want and 
need, now consider these inducements as 
insufficient. 

There is in the Army, and indeed in all 
our armed services, a groundswell of dis- 
satisfaction with the military career. The 
causes of dissatisfaction are many, but in 
summation they are grounds for serious con- 
cern. 

Since approximately 50 percent of the 
Army is stationed overseas, the soldier can 
expect to spend half of his service outside 
the United States, often in places where 
living conditions are below American stand- 
ards, and where family life is denied him. 
This entails frequent separation of the sol- 
dier from his family, and the disruption of 
normal home life. 

While all who adopt the military profes- 
sion as a career realize full well that some 
separations from one's family are to be ex- 
pected, the world situation which has exist- 
ed since the beginning of World War II has 
seen the separation of families and the dis- 
ruption of home life become chronic. This 
one factor, more than any other, is driving 
men from the service. As the ratio of 
career soldiers to short-time inductees de- 
clines, the burden upon the career man in- 
creases, for the demands for his knowledge 
and experience become greater than ever, 
resulting in more frequent transfers and 
even less stability than he now has. 

Frequent moves and separations create 
problems of an emotional and economic na- 
ture. It is a hard choice to present to a 
man—to decide between the family he loves 
and the career he has chosen—and, as may 
be expected, if there is an irreconcilable con- 
flict, his choice will be to preserve his fam- 
ily. This, and the chronic serious shortage 
of family housing in the foreign lands where 
our men are stationed, is why our Govern- 
ment finds it so essential to stimulate build- 
ing by a guaranteed rental system, and even 
in some cases actually to finance such con- 
struction. 


Another frequent cause of a decision to 


leave the service is a feeling that the Na- 


tion as a whole is not really aware of the sol- 
dier’s problems, or appreciative of his con- 
tributions. During a period of rising prices 
and rising wages, he has seen his income lag 
markedly. behind that of the Nation as a 
whole. Many of the benefits he has come to 
regard as a normal part of his income and 
an aid to economic survival are being at- 
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tacked and reduced, and those to whom he 
looks for relief may seem to him indiferent 
to his problem, 

There is considerable public opinion to the 
effect that service personnel are very well off 
in terms of pay and benefits, but this 18 
painfully inaccurate. The fact is that every 
disinterested commission and committee 
that in recent years has investigated the 
serviceman’s pay or benefits has recommend- 
ed greater assistance than he has eventually 
received. The choice of a service life has 
never been, and I trust never will be, de- 
termined by monetary rewards. A greater 
motivation is a love of country and of sery- 
ice to country, the pride and self-respect 
which come from pursing an honorable pro- 
fession: At the same time, a decisive factor 
in any man’s choice of career must be the 
ability to provide adequately for his family. 

Furthermore, there is another deterrent 
to the choice of a military career on the 
part of our young men. Today the military 
man and the military profession are too 


often the target for loose and irresponsible 


criticism. No man or profession is above 
criticism, nor should be, for sound, healthy, 
constructive criticism is a stimulant to 
progress. But criticism should be founded on 
facts, Bound as he is by law and by choice 
from being able to reply effectively. the 
soldier presents a target which is all too 
convient and available, and those who, with- 
out a valid basis of fact, exploit this yulner- 
ability, are doing a disservice to the Nation 
and to the future of the armed services. 

For its part, the Army will continue to 
welcome constructive criticism and informa- 
tion which will enable it to improve the 
morale and well-being of the men and women 
in uniform, and to intensify their love of the 
Service and their desire to make it a career. 

There are, however, many corrections be- 
yond Army control. . 

The members of our Armed Forces should 
be given a decent standard of living, with 
hope for the future and reasonable security 
for their families, In the long run, the costs 
of such a program would, I am sure, be more 
than offset by the savings brought about by 
the attraction of high-caliber volunteers and 
the increased percentage of such men who 
will stay in the Service and make it their 
career. 

I recommend, too, something which is still 
more important. That is an awareness, on 
the part of the public, of the importance of 
the man in uniform, I do not mean that 
the soldier should be put on a pedestal. But 
there should be frank recognition that the 
soldier is an important coworker in the job 
of preserving and increasing our country’s 
greatness, an essential member of the team 
made up of all segments of American so- 
ciety—the great team drawn from science 
and religion, management and labor, farm, 
factory, and office, throughout our land. 

If brought about, these two accomplish- 
ments would redound immeasurably to the 
Nation's benefit. 

The American Army needs men dedicated 
to the ideals of patriotism. Any man who 
chooses, a profession involving the hazards 
and hardships that he knows he will fre- 
quently face in his lifetime of service, must 
be dedicated. But to ask that he likewise 
accept avoidable hardships, and sub-standard 
living conditions for himself and his family, 
that he accept prolonged, enforced family 
separations as does no other segment of our 
population, is to make unnatural and un- 
reasonable demands, 

The men and women of the Army believe in 
the principles upon which our Nation was 
founded and by which it will endure. Those 
who elect to make it their life work forego the 
chance to amass wealth, or even a substan- 
tial post-service competence. They stand 
ever-ready to risk their lives in serving our 
country’s needs. They are imbued with a 
high sense of duty—all in support of those 
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principles and the way of life those princi- 
ples have brough into being and sustain. 

They will continue to serve in this fashion, 
as they have throughout all the years since 
the establishment of the Regular Army in 
1785, They have never failed the Nation, 
They pray God they never will. They de- 
serve a like return. May the Nation never 
fail them. 


The Randall Commission Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I find my- 
Self in vigorous disagreement with that 
section of the report of the Randall Com- 
Mission on Foreign Economic’ Policy 
which deals with merchant marine 
policy, The report recommends elimi- 
nation of present statutory provisions 
requiring partial use of United States 
vessels for cargo shipments financed by 
Government loans or grants. The re- 
port suggests that instead of using our 
own ships we support our merchant ma- 
rine by direct aid. A policy of direct aid 

would not help foreign countries con- 
serve dollars unless we subsidized a 
stockpile of idle ships, which would be 
like hiring a man to stand by and watch 
your neighbor do the work. 

One of the outstanding newspapers in 
the State of Washington is the Bremer- 
ton Sun. I offer a thought-provoking 
editorial on the Randall Commission re- 
port which appeared in the January 26, 
1954, issue of the Sun, for the benefit 
of the other Members of the House: 
TARIFFS, FREE TRADE, AND NATIONAL SECURITY 

We loathe the idea of isolationism. Yet 
the weekend release of the long-awaited re- 
port of the Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy contains a weakness which leaves us 
feeling very “isolationish"—and we don't 
quite know what to do about it. 

‘The Commission, created last summer, was 
authorized in one of the commendable pieces 
of legisintion which generally went unno- 
ticed in the abuse heaped upon the last ses- 
sion of the Congress. It was challenged 
with the task of trying to find out how the 
United States can assist in getting world 
trade back on its economic feet. Surely, 
With all of us knowing by this time that a 
healthy world-trade picture would be a great 
Tactor in world peace, there can be no criti- 
Cism of the task set for the Commission. 

Now the Commission has reported to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. In the immediate reaction 
to the report—and even in the report itself 
a glaring weakness is noted. 

If its tariff-reduction recommendations are 
Carried out, it is obvious that many present 
American industries and thelr thousands of 
United States workers will be hard hit by 
low-priced foreign competition. If its lifting 
of the requirement to use United States 
shipping in foreign-aid shipments is adopt- 
ed, it will be a severe blow to our already 
wenak merchant marine. 

We point these things out dolefully, for 
We agree with the majority of the Commis- 
sion that the United States ought to strive 
to terminate its present foreign-aid program. 
Trade—honest-to-goodness trade—is the 
Tight answer. And how in the world can we 
expect trade if our tariffs are so high that 
foreign merchandise can’t compete here? 
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Yet (and here is where we get that “iso- 
lationish” feeling) how far can we go in 
stripping the world’s best paid workman— 
the United States worker—of the tariffs 
which protect him from foreign production 
manufactured by workers who are several 
rungs below him in the economic scale? 

Our district Congressman, THomas NM. 
Petry, addressed himself over the weekend 
to just one phase of the report—the sug- 
gestion to lift guaranties for United States 
merchant ships—yet his remarks are perti- 
nent to the whole report. He said the re- 
port would “subordinate national security 
to foreign relief.” Then he said: Let us not 
build another man's house by tearing down 
our home.” 

And Petry is a primate advocate of “trade, 
not aid.” 

We fervently hope the Congress will be 
able to find a great deal of good in the Com- 
missien’s report for framing a foreign com- 
merce program which will move us toward 
genuine world trade and world peace. We 
hope it will be able to solve the dilemma 
without “tearing down our home,” 


Address of the Honorable Joseph W. Mar- 
tin, Jr., Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Before the German Bun- 
destag at Bonn, Germany, on October 
29, 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE c. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I direct your attention to the speech de- 
livered by our distinguished speaker, the 
Honorable JosepH W. MARTIN, JR., before 
the German Bundestag at Bonn, Ger- 
many, on October 29, 1953. 

Under the regular rules of the German 
Bundestag only its members are per- 
mitted to address it: The rules were 
amended in order to extend an invita- 
tion to our Speaker to make this great 
speech I am inserting in the RECORD. 

In his appearance before the German 
Bundestag and what hé said upon that 
occasion, our beloved Speaker contrib- 
uted a great deal to promote friendship 
and understanding between the United 
States and the people of Germany. He 
also made a distinct contribution to the 
prestige of the Bundestag as the instru- 
ment of popular government in the Ger- 
man Republic. 

I commend this speech to your most 
careful reading and reflection: 

It is a great privilege to come before this 
assembly, representing as it does the people 
of a mighty Nation. I come as the speaker 
of one of the oldest deliberative bodies in 
the world, that I might bring the greetings 
and best wishes to you who compose the 
youngest of the representative legislative 
bodies. You are blazing the trail for a real 
people’s government here in this ancient 
land of great traditions. There will be times 
when doubt, yes, even despair, will come, 
but do not hesitate. Persevere and you will 
materially contribute to the cause of popular 
government. The experience of the United 
States tells you that your system shall be 
modified from time to time; that the meas- 
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ure shall better provide for carrying out the 
will of the people. 

Our Constitution had to have a Bill of 
Rights before it could reassure some people 
who had doubts of the new experiment in 
government. It has been on other 
occasions to draft amendments to meet the 
new conditions that arose. I take it as time 
wears on you will meet the same experience. 
You are embarking upon a new course of gov- 
ernment that promises to be an historic ex- 
perience, not only here in Germany but 
throughout the world. You must not fail. 
Peace, progress, and the encouragement of 
mankind everywhere can come from the suc- 
cess of your new system. 

We in America are proud at the tremendous 
powers vested in the legislative branches 
of our Government. We in the Legislature 
are the guardians of the people's rights and 
we zealously protect them. You in this as- 
sembly, in the course of time, will find that 
same sacred appreciation of your responsi- 
bilities. Representative government had its 
inception back in the days of merry old 
England, when the Magna Carta was wrested 
from the throne. Here the first rumbles 
were heard of a desire on the part of the 
people to have a voice in the Government. 

That voice echoed louder when the Con- 
stitution of the United States became the 
law of the land. Here for the first time was 
set down in black and white the definite, 
the specific, rights of the people. All could 
read these rights and they were to be sup- 
ported by the might of the people. Here, 
you in Western Germany are writing a new 
and what, I believe, will be a glorious chap- 
ter in the onward march of a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. Support of these popular rights will 
bring, I am sure, greater blessings than were 
ever enjoyed in the past. popular 
government, you are placing Germany at its 
rightful place in the van of peace-loving, 
freedom-loving people of the world. 

May I say to you that the United States 
has only friendship and good will for the 
people of Germany; we admire your splendid 
contribution in science, letters, music, art, 
and industry to the progress of civilization, 
Yours is an interesting tradition. 

The rebuilding of Germany has indeed 
been remarkable. The difference between 
the Germany when the first Bundestag met 
4 years ago, and today, has been most 
miraculous. The stable, democratic govern- 
ment provided by the Bundestag, the sound- 
ness of your financial and economic policies, 
and your realization that only by work can 
you bring about recovery—these are all fac- 
tors in the recovery and I hope, with pardon- 
able pride, that I can say that my own Gov- 
ernment has aided in that recovery. 

The good relations between the United 
States and Germany are evidenced by the 
good relations of our Governments; and the 
increase in trade between the two countries, 
There is a general realization that our troops 
are not here as an occupation force but 
really as allies and defenders. 

We wait and hope for the day when all the 
Uberty-loving peoples of Europe will be 
united in the common cause of defense. 

If there be those critical of your new form 
of government, let them look beyond the 
Elbe. Let them look behind the Iron Cur- 
tain to the other part of Germany. Here 
in Western Germany there is hope. Over 
yonder there is a growing unrest. Your 
great progress brings closer, surely, that day 
when all Germany will be reunited. 

I remember my own folks telling me of the 
arrival of the first Germans to the little town 
where I was born—and still Mve—North 
Attleboro, Mass. Back in 1849 your people 
came, and in that little town established a 
silversmith and jewelry industry which still 
fiourishes today. My town was only one of 
many American towns thus blessed. The 
United States is indebted to the men and 
women qt German blood for aid in their 
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progress. Through the veins of more than 
20 million Americans flows German blood. 

Realizing our debt and realizing your im- 
portance in the world, we want to see you 
succeed and we want to help you as your 
famous military men helped us back in the 
days when we were struggling for inde- 
pendence. 

We want to see a united Germany, a 
united Germany where the people will rule, 
a Germany seeking the new destiny in the 
splendor of peace. A strong and united 
Germany cooperating with the United States 
and all freedom-loving nations can restore 
what this battered world needs so badly— 
peace, blessed peace. 

I say with candor, and absolute sincerity, 
the United States covets no territory. It 
seeks to dominate-no peoples. It believes in 
the policy of live and let live. We do not 
seek to force our Government or our ideas 
upon any of the people; we love our system 
of freedom and our people's Government, 
and we welcome all peoples who would em- 
brace our views. But we respect the rights 
of other peoples to other systems, if that be 
their desire. We passionately desire peace 
for ourselves and for the rest of the world. 

But we place above everything else our 
freedom. That is why we are pouring out 
enormous sums for the construction of a 
strong Navy. a powerful Army, and a mighty 
Air Force. We are arming—not for war, but 
to make certain that peace comes to the 
world. That is why we help arm other na- 
tions who believe as we do in the sacredness 
of liberty. Would to God that we could de- 
vote these huge sums for improving the so- 
clal services and bettering the life of man- 
kind. So long as the dark clouds are on the 
horizon we have no alternative. We must 
be prepared to resist any aggressor. 

My friends, I am profoundly grateful for 
your kind invitation to come to Bonn and 
address this fine legislative gathering of men 
and women. During the past few days I have 
seen first hand some of the potential strength 
of a new Germany. I have been impressed 
with your energetic rebuilding of battered 
cities, the springing to life of your many 
industrial and commercial activities which 
haye made Germany great in the past, and 
above all else I have been impressed with the 
Taith and hope that I see in this legislative 
hall and everywhere among the people of 
Germany. 

Having a new faith and a new hope, you 
face resolutely and courageously the dawn of 
A new era; an era which will be grander, I 
believe, than ever in days of former splendor. 
With the new faith and the new zeal will 
come a united Germany, a powerful Ger- 
many that will be a force for peace and for 
world progress. To you has been given a 
challenge given to few men and women. You 
must not fail, May God direct you wisely 
and well, and may your great country and 
mine ever remain comrades and friends, 


Proposed Concession Awards Submitted 
for Approval in Accordance With Act of 
July 3, 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 


er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following: 
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Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall re- 
port in detail all proposed awards of con- 
cession leases and contracts, including re- 
newals thereof, 60 days before such awards 
are made, to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
for transmission to the appropriate com- 
mittees; and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs a 
letter containing the recommendations of 
the Secretary of the Interior with regard to 
proposed award of concession permits; and 
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Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to dis- 
approve the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in this matter: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objec- 
tion to his recommendations in this matter. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
Arrams, 
A. L. MLLER; Chairman, 


Proposed concession awards submitted for approval in accordance with act of July 31, 
1953 


Concessioner National park or monument State Service 

1. Mount Whitney Pack | Furnace Creek Ranch, | Callorna. . Saddle horse and pack trip 

Trains (1 year). Death Valley National service. 
Monument, 

2. William W. and Barbara | Wildrose Station, Death do. Public accommodations, faolit- 
W. Myers (I yeat). —.— National Monu- It los, und services, 

ment, 

3. * 5 (l year er- 5 Rainier National | Washington... Do. 

rk. 

4. Eduard 5. Rushford and | Sulem Maritime National | Massachusetts. . Operate the Rum Shop. 
Cote 1. Gravert 6 Historic Site, s 
years). 

5. The Naches Co., Ine. (o- Mount Rainier National | Washington Operas ski tows, provide lim- 
newal for Oct, 1, 1053 Dark. ted lunch service, sell and 
through June 30, 1084). = rent ski oquipment. 

6, Albert Weiss, doing busi- | Millerton Lake National | Callfornla.. . Towing 3 und emergency 
n 5 Friant Garage Kiecreation Area. auto reg 

year), 
7. George W. Hurt (2 years) . Rocky Mountain National | Colorado. Ski tows, innch stand, and 


8. Mrs. Marilyn J. Wright 
oe 16, 1963, to June 


Park, 
Crater Lake National Park. 


ront ski ‘equipment. 


Oregon. Provide limited lunch service. 


14, 1054. 
9, Joseph E. Nlomeyer (re- Olympic National Park. . Washington.. Operate ski rental business. 
eee Dec. 1, 1953, 
rough Apr. 30, 1954). 
10. Olacler Fark Co, (1 ear) - Glacier National Park Montana 2 ee facill- 
t „and services. 

II. Donald P. Christianson | Narada ethno ro Washington Operate portable rope ski tows 
(renewal Dec. 1, 1953 Mount Rainier and provide light lunch 
through June 30, 1954), Park, service. 

12. Oregon Cores iao (2 Ore Dare National | Oregon . Publie accommodation, sore 
years extension, onumen fucilitivs, 

13, Mr. and Mrs, Charles] Olympic National Tark. Washington 


14 Mr. and . 


‘Turner (i year), 


a 
15. Anton eee (ré | Olympie National Park 


Grand Teton National Park. 


Wyoming. 


gerne! the Triangle X Quest 
Washington 


Operate store, ran gasoline station, 


newal Jan, 1, 1954 and cab. 
through Doc. 31, 1954), 
16, Clifton D. Rock (I year)... Cibi National Monu- | California........_| Sell sonvenirs. 
ment. 
17. a Emery (renewal Jan. | Lake Mead National Recre- | Nevada. Provide publio accammoAn 
J, 2560 through June 30, ation Ares. one yet fucilities at Seurch- 
g wry. 
18. Fred minea (1 year exten- cut Canyon National | Arizong_..... were PONO ARO SOE on the 
out 
roy Orme & John Scud- | Everglades National Park. . Florida . Sale of buit. 
9 Patton & J. W.. do —— — 4 — 8 Do. 
Walter F. Mann....-...-..]....- 8989 E Charter boat service for sport 
19. — 5 2 K. 
Wiliam fang do... 
Peter G. Milly__.. * De 
Stevie Roberts 3 Do, 
Finis A. Willms AES, ae Do, 
Tommy N. WüIHAms doss 7 
Lewis C. Watson (2 yeurs) . . do do 
20. J. R. Dickson Jer kings. Canyou Californis......... . soline servies sta- 
iG tion at Big Stump. 
A. Bam B. Davis, Jr. (2 years) do- —4— 983 ë Pas aud saddle Borse operas- 
tions. 


22, McKinley Park Services Kraan, McKinley National 


(5 years). 


Accommodations facilities 
aud services, 


Ike’s Leadership Is C Is Clear, Sensitive 
EXTENSION 1 N OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past month I have read many edi- 


torials attempting to describe what Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's program will be dur- 
ing the coming years. None so nearly 
hit the nail on the head as the attached 
editorial from the Decatur Herald and 
Review, Decatur, III., of January 31, 1954. 
This is an able discussion of the Presi- 
dent's psychology and approach to the 
entire question of his leadership. The 
Decatur Herald and Review is an inde- 
pendent newspaper and has supported 
candidates from both parties. For that 
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Teason, I believe it is as nearly a non- 
Partisan discussion of President Eisen- 
hower as is possible. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
attach the editorial in its entirety: 
IKE'S LEADERSHIP CLEAR, SENSITIVE 
(By Edward Lindsay) 


President Eisenhower's economic message 
Congress of last Thursday is encouraging 
to me as a citizen. 

Actually, this was merely the last of a 
Series of messages, beginning with his state 
of the Union address on January 7, that re- 
veal the characteristics of the present occu- 
Pant of the White House. 

It seems to me that it can now be sald 
that the Eisenhower leadership is sensitive, 
Clear, and strong. 

This seems important and reassuring to 
me on the basis of some assumptions that 
I am not sure have been accepted by a ma- 
jority of those who have classified themselves 
as Republicans in every election in the last 
25 years, 

These assumptions are: 

First. That historians will see the New 
Deal essentially as the moving of the eco- 
nomic capital of the United States from New 
York to Washington. Since 1932 the Fed- 
eral Government, rather than Wall Street, 
has determined by its actions that there will 
be economic underpinnings in our economy 
(Federal guarantee of loans of various types 
and bank deposits), that interest rates will 
be high or low, that credit will be tight or 
loose, etc. 

Second. That the foreign policy of the New 

al era and since was merely an extension 
ot the principles enunciated in the Monroe 
Doctrine, except to the extent that we have 
Joined with others in the United Nations, 
Atlantic Pact, etc., to give effect to the posi- 
tions that we previously had taken alone 
and to the extent that we have implemented 
dur foreign policy with economic aid under 
the Marshal! plan. 

Third. That through the miracle of radio 
and television the whole people is simul- 
taneously in the same room with the Presi- 
dent—on short notice and on many occa- 
sions—to hear his views on matters of great 
and immediate concern to them. This pat- 
tern was established by the Roosevelt fireside 
chats and has become the basis for national 
Political leadership. 

It is obvious that during the year 1953, 

ident Eisenhower, personally and through 
study committees of his own choosing, famil- 
farized himself with all of the areas of gov- 
ernment activity that have a far-reaching 
effect, 

He has learned to digest and simplify great 

es so he can state them in terms that 
Can be understood by the whole people. 

He has decided upon an attitude toward 
these issues for himself and for his admin- 
istration. He has outlined the course of 
Action for which he is willing to take respon- 
sibility and which he will urge the Congress 

Support. 

In these points his recent speeches reveal 
Clarity and strength. There isan Eisenhower 
Administration. There are Eisenhower view- 
Points. There are Eisenhower plans. The 
Question that is not answered is whether or 
Not Congress will give them effect. 

In the economic message, more than in 
the others, the President revealed the sensi- 
tiveness of his leadership. 

It is apparent that he is aware of the 
anxiety with which the people are viewing 
the signs of softness in business and in em- 
ployment demand. 

His message was sensitive in that he let 
the People know that he understands how 
they feel, and that there is no apparent 
reason for alarm, After saying this, he made 
it clear that he is watching the develop- 
ments closely and is prepared to take imme- 
diate and bold steps to meet any real crisis. 
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During the past 3 weeks, President Eisen- 
hower has won the confidence of the Ameri- 
can people in a new way. Now he is not 
merely a war hero and diplomat with a 
charming personality, offering a change in 
administration, He is a political leader who 
has convinced the Nation that he has a care- 
fully thought out plan of action for safe- 
guarding our economic and political gains 
and for leading us into a new era of well- 
being in the United States and of peace in 
the world. 

Now it is possible for the public to support 
a legislative program in a way that will make 
it apparent to Members of Congress, and can- 
didates for Congress, that it will be politically 
unwise for them to refuse to support the 
Eisenhower administration, 


Problems of the National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the following let- 
ter which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune for August 19, 1953: 

PROBLEMS OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


To the New YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: 

Thank you for publishing Mr. Walter Mil- 
lis’ three fine articles about the National 
Guard. 

As one who has served in the New York 
National Guard for about 40 years, the last 
27 of which have been in active State serv- 
ice, I feel competent to say Mr. Millis has 
presented a true picture of National Guard 
problems as they exist today. 

The manpower shortage in the National 
Guard, which Mr. Millis has described as 
being about 50 percent, is no fault of the 
National Guard, but is due to poorly worded 
provisions of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act which does not impose an 
enforceable obligation upon young men who 
have completed their compulsory period of 
active service training, to serve with the Na- 
tional Guard or Reserves, but permits them 
to become names in a card file. If the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act 
were amended to make such men subject to 
induction or transfer into the National 
Guard to finish out a total of 4 years of ac- 
tive and National Guard service, after which 
they would be given a complete discharge 
from their 8-year obligation, the shortage 
in the National Guard would be filled. At 
the same time Uncle Sam would be getting 
some return for his training investment 
through utilization of such men in train- 
ing capacities in the National Guard and 
be insured against their promptly forgetting 
the lessons they learned during their active 
duty training. 

It is disquieting to any veteran National 
Guard man to realize that we are rapidly 
approaching a time when some such en- 
forcible measure will become imperative if the 
National Guard is to continue as a compo- 
nent of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, because traditionally, the National 
Guard is a force composed of volunteers. 
The typical National Guard man joins be- 
cause of a sense of obligation to prepare him- 
self to defend his country when and if neces- 
sary. He humbly enrolls as a private and 
through the acid test of association with fel- 
low soldiers—who are the best judges of his 
capacity—may become commanding general 
in time. Such men make the best kind of 
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citizens and frequently attain high civil office 
as well, and because of this privilege our 
enemies cry “politics in the National Guard.” 

The Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act is causing the rapid disappearance of 
this type. of volunteer. It is only a policy 
of the selective-service system which makes 
it possible for young men between the ages 
of 17 and 1844 years to enroll in the National 
Guard, a policy which could be changed over 
night. 

This age group is the main field open to 
National Guard recruiting today. Those 
who enlist may remain with the National 
Guard as long as they perform satisfactory 
duty and are only subject to induction if 
and when the National Guard is inducted. 
Most of the older men, many of whom served 
in the world wars and in Korea feel that 
they have fulfilled their military obligation 
and are no longer interested in military serv- 
ice, although many such men are now sery- 
ing in the National Guard and have a stabil- 
izing effect on the younger recruits. 

Our Nation today is spending large sums 
for the construction of armories throughout 
the various States for training reserves, yet 
the National Guard armories, constructed 
and maintained at State expense, and to 
which the United States has assigned pro- 
fessional instructors and training equipment, 
in addition to pay for training National 
Guard men are being utilized at only about 
50 percent of capacity. This is inconsistent. 
No business man with a factory operating 
at only 50 percent of capacity would con- 
struct a new factory until the maximum 
capacity of his present factory had been 
reached. For the reasons stated above, it 
would be good business for Congress to take 
prompt steps to eliminate this waste by en- 
acting legislation that would require young 
men who have completed their comp 
period of active service to serve an additional 
period of 2 years with the National Guard. 

Since the days of George Washington, one 
of the first militiamen, the National Guard, 
despite its few weaknesses, has proved to be 
the only form of military reserve system 
democratic America will support and its 
readiness and outstanding performance in 
World Wars of 1917 and 1941, and more re- 
cently in Korea, are evidence of this fact. 
Let us support and maintain it. It has out- 
lived all the attempts of its enemies to de- 
stroy it because it is the only type of State 
and federally controlled military force that 
insures our Nation against a Hitler or a 
Stalin. z 

C. PEMBERTON LENART, 
Colonel, AGC, New York National Guard, 
Acting, the Adjutant General. 
ALBANY, N. T., August 15, 1953, 
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Three Hundred and Forty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the Landing of Poles in America 


at Jamestown, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, although 
American history is replete with the 
efforts of such outstanding Polish heroes 
as Kosciusko and Pulaski, who fought 
so gallantly for our Nation's freedom, we 
are not so well aware of the part played 
by the first Polish immigrants who 
landed at Jamestown, Va., and contrib- 
uted mightily to the success of the first 
English settlement in America. 


On October 18, 1953, Admiral Chan- 
dier, president of William and Mary 
College, delivered an address commemo- 
rating the 345th anniversary of the land- 
ing of Poles in America at Jamestown, 
Va., and I commend to my colleagues the 
reading of this brief historical sketch of 
early colonial days told so humanly by 
Admiral Chandler in his address which 
follows: 

THREE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE LANDING OF POLES IN AMERICA 
AT JAMESTOWN, VA. 

Mr. President, members of the Polish Club, 
distinguished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, 
if I were to fail to say at the outset that I 
am honored to have the privilege to partici- 
pate in this ceremony, I would be less than 
truthful. I want to thank you and your 
president for inviting me. 

I want to greet you, the descendants of 
our early settlers in the New World. 

This area has long been renowned for keep- 
ing alive the heritage of Virginia and the 
Nation. The college which I serve has been 
distinguished for its alumni who played a 
leading role in the making of the Nation and 
in the education of our youth. Jefferson, 
one of our alumni, founded the University 
of Virginia. I could list innumerable 
alumni who made the heritage of this great 
Nation and who played and are playing a 
dynamic role in keeping it alive. 

We in Virginia feel that Jamestown is hal- 
lowed ground because this area is the monu- 
ment to the spreading of the European in- 
fluence in America. 

Not far from where we meet today there 
was established, 345 years ago, the first in- 
dustry in what is now the United States of 
America. 

We are all here to commemorate that event 
and to honor the memorles of the five anony- 
mous men from Poland who planted the first 
seeds from which has grown the greatest 
industrial nation under God. 

Jamestown was founded in 1607, 2 years 
before this historical event. The first set- 
tlers were, in the main, a band of gentlemen 
adventurers lured here by the myth that the 
shores of the New World were strewn with 
gold. It took the example of the Polish 
glassmakers to demonstrate to the colonists 
that the treasures of Virginia were in its soil, 
not nuggets to be had for picking. There 
was ample wealth, but it required strong 
arms, stout hearts, and technical knowledge 
to convert it into coin. 

Only 32 of the original band of 105 settlers 


survived the first 2 winters in Virginia. 


When the second group arrived with 70 re- 
cruits for the new colony Capt. John Smith 
warmly welcomed the 5 Polish artisans 
among them not only because they were 
what Jamestown most needed—skilled work- 
men—but because he knew them as repre- 
sentatives of a sturdy, {ndustrious, liberty- 
loving nation. 

John Smith had reason to respect and ad- 
mire the Poles. Only a few years before, in 
Christian Europe's wars with the infidels, he 
had been captured by the Turks and led into 
slavery. All of Southeastern Europe was 
then held by the Mohammedans, and the 
first Christian sanctuary the fugitive found 
was in Poland. 

In the book he later wrote called The True 
Travels, John Smith describes how he 
crossed Poland, aided every foot of the way 
by a people unmatched in his experience, for, 
as he said it, “respect, mirth, content, and 
entertainment,” who insisted on loading him 
with gifts before sending him on to the 
next town. 

These first Polish settlers to America soon 
proved Smith's confidence, Allotted a tract 
of land about 1 mile from the fort—which 
was the only building—they immediately set 
to work to build their little factory. When 
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the English ship was ready to sail back across 
the Atlantic, it carried a full line of samples 
which the glass-makers were prepared to 
turn out in commercial quantities, as well 
as a cargo of pitch, or tar, distilled from 
Virginia's pine trees, and other products of 
the field and forest which the so-called “Po- 
lonians’ had manufactured. 

These five men proved to be such an asset 
to the first English colony that more of thcir 
fellow countrymen were invited to settle 
here. In a few years 50 Poles were living in 
Jamestown. As was the custom then, almost 
all of the colonists worked out their passage 
by pledging themselves to work for the com- 
pany which owned the settlement.. Thus, 
in from 2 to 3 years, the immigrant's Inbor 
had repaid the company for the passage by 
ship from Europe, and they duly became 
free citizens of the community. 

That brings us to another first event in 
America, the first blow for civil liberty and 
the right to citizenship on equal terms, 
which the Polish Colony, in the Virginia of 
three centuries ago, successfully registered. 

In the year 1619 the Jamestown Colony 
was granted a form of self-government by 
the London company. That was a memo- 
rable year for the thriving little colony, 
destined within 3 years to be all but wiped 
out in an indian massacre. In 1619 a ship- 
load of women arrived, women who were 
willing to brave the hard life on the frontiers 
of a new country just to get husbands. 
There wasn't one who was not on her honey- 
moon before sunset on the day of their land- 
ing. 

I wonder how many of the young women, 
who complain today how hard it is to catch 
a husband, would take the same gamble? 

At any rate, as history reveais, the James- 
town Colony was then divided into boroughs, 
boroughs in which every man who had 
worked out his indebtedness to the London 
company was given the vote. Every man, 
that is, except the half-a-hundred Poles 
who, incidentally, monopolized the indus- 
tries of Jamestown. The British colonists, 
dependent as they were on their Polish 
fellow-settlers, arbitrarily decided that citi- 
zenship should be a privilege reserved for 
their own special group. 

The same undemocratic spirit, unfortu- 
nately, still survives too much in the world 
today. Too many persons, who falsely think 
themselves the best kind of American, some- 
times look down on their fellow citizens, 
forgetting that all the people in America, 
who are not Indians, are descendants of im- 
migrants, whether they came here 300 or 30 
years ago. 

Well, the Polish colonists in Virginia pro- 
tested. They said they were as good Ameri- 
cans as any of the rest who came to America 
with them or even later. When their pro- 
tests were ignored they said, “Okay (or how- 
ever you say it in Polish), no citizenship, no 
work.” 

So they closed down the glass factory, the 
tar distillery, the soap works, and spent the 
days fishing and dancing the polka. 

Perhaps you could call it the first strike 
in America, except that the Polonians were 
not quitting work on an employer. They 
shut down their own industries. Except 
for the few pounds of tobacco the colonists 
were beginning to export, practically all of 
the profits realized by the London Co. came 
from the resale of the products of the Polish 
industries. The Jamestown government 
quickly realize that if it sent empty ships 
back to England, the consequences could be 
very unpleasant, 

And so, members of the Jamestown Gen- 
eral Assembly quickly declared their Polish 
fellow colonists to have full citizenship, with 
every right of the vote and equal representa- 
tion. Thereafter the community prospered 
in peace and unity. The colony grew far 
beyond the borders of the little point of 
land where the first colonists had built 
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their log fort and crude glass factory, de- 
spite bitter factional quarrels between, what 
we would call, rival political machines. 

Then in March 1622 the Indians of this 
region, alarmed at the spread of the pale- 
faces, rose and massacred more than 300 of 
the colonists and burned farmhouses and 
factories. It was a blow from which James- 
town never recovered. The London Co. went 
into bankruptcy, and other settlements in 
Virginia soon outstripped the first colony. 
Later Jamestown was the ruin it appears to 
be today. Jamestown is a monument to the 
thrift, the industry, the courage, and the 
love of liberty of those earliest of our col- 
onists. These virtues were exemplified by the 
first Poles in America. That monument can 
never be ruined. Every passing year will 
see it grow greater and brighter. 

In the centuries succeeding the establish- 
ment of Jamestown, hundreds of thousands 
of Poles have followed the footsteps of those 
first immigrants, to weave into the fabric of 
America the industry, the poetry, the music, 
the arts, and the sciences, which Poland 
has contributed to the welfare of the world 
since history began. Pulaski and Kosciusko 
today are names as American as Jefferson. 
Adams, and Hamilton. 

Let us pray that the Polish spirit which 
has helped America become great will some 
day very soon free the mother country from 
the slavery Imposed upon it by the monster, 
communism, 


Construction Outlook for 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include an address made 
by the Honorable Charles E. Slusser, 
Commissioner of the Public Housing 
Administration and my distinguished 
fellow townsman, before the annual 
meeting of the Akron Brick & Block Co., 
held at the Portage Country Club, Akron, 
Ohio, Thursday, January 21, 1954. 

Commissioner Slusser, I have known 
for many years. He is a fellow Akronite, 
who has distinguished himself in the 
field of public service. As a member of 
first the Akron City Council, then of the 
Akron School Board, and finally as 
mayor for 10 years, he has made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the public wel- 
fare in Akron over two decades. He is 
now performing the same sort of service 
in Washington as PHA Commissioner. 

Commissioner Slusser came to the 
Public Housing Administration in July 
1953. In this, his first Federal service, 
he took over the helm of an agency, set 
up in 1938—which today administers a 
multi-million-dollar Federal investment 
in public housing. A short time ago he 
announced a major reorganization of 
the PHA that promises to produce re- 
sults beneficial to the Eisenhower econ- 
omy program, governmental efficiency, 
and the million people which the public 
housing program serves. 

Commissioner Slusser is no deskman, 
To quote him: 

Few men have seen so many siums and so 
much public housing. 
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Commissioner Slusser has seen enough 
to know that slums are not only not 
American but that they are also inimical 
to the American way of life. He wants 
in their place decent homes, parks, play- 
£rounds, and everything else that makes 
for a decent city: 

Here is a man who has faith in this 
country. That faith and what it can 
accomplish in the immediate future are 
best revealed in this speech I am asking 
permission to incorporate in the Recorp. 
His address also bears testimony to the 
role which he believes public housing 
should play in our economy. I find it the 
Same as the President's. 

The address follows: 

CONSTRUCTION OUTLOOK FOR 1954 


(Speech by Charles E. Slusser, Commissioner, 
Public Housing Administration) 


Two months ago in New Orleans, I told 
the American Municipal Association that 
addressing them was almost as good as com- 
ing home. I stress the word almost.“ I 
am home now and it is the best medicine 
in the world for—if you will forgive me the 
term—a Washington Republican bureaucrat. 

I am not, however, here tonight in that 
Tole. Any account of the doings of the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration—of which I have 
the honor to be the head—will await my 
Appearance before the appropriate congres- 
sional committees in the very near future. 
Rather, I am here tonight to tell you of 
What I have seen and heard in the construc- 
tion field during my travels these past 6 
months. 

Since July I have covered close to 50,000 
miles throughout ‘the country, Few men 
have seen so many slums and so much pub- 
lic housing. But this was not all I saw. I 
Saw also a great deal of private residential 
construction, highway building, civic im- 
provement centers going up. Last year, in 
1953, this construction totaled more than 
$34 billion. I looked at it with the eyes of 
a man who has been in the real estate busi- 
ness and the construction field. My table 
companions were, as now, architects, build- 
ers, and material suppliers, 

My question was the same as yours. 

What of 1954? 7 7 

Now we are not the only ones asking this 
Question. The National Association of Home 
Bullders, whose convention has just con- 
Cluded in Chicago, have also surveyed the 
same field. The answer they got was opti- 
mistic. Ninety-two percent of the home 
builders answering the NAHB's inquiry look 
for as big or bigger year in 1954 than they had 
in 1953; 1953 was the recordbreaker to date. 

The Department of Commerce, noted for 
its conservative opinions, has a forecast 
much similar. It expects construction ac- 
tivity to again reach the amazing total of 
$34 billion. ' 

This represents a 2-percent drop from 
1953, and, of course, you will find the usual 
Prophets of doom ready to mark that as the 
signal for intering our economy. 

This community in particular can regard 
Such prophecy as heresy. Tuesday Gen- 
eral Motors’ Curtice and Sloan added a bil- 
lion and a half to the expansion prospects 
for 1954. With that type of American cour- 
age laid on the line by businessmen, I see 
little need for worry about the state of the 
Union, What GM has just added to our 
economy should put us in 1954 well over 
the record of $34 billion in 1953. 

In the 1930's there were residents of this 
community who looked upon Akron as a de- 
feated city destined only to become a ghost 
town, Did that come to pass? No. In- 
stead we have spread the activities of our 
area far outside the boundaries of Ohio, 
notably to Alabama and California. What 
is active there, however, js stin the moral 
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courage that persisted—despite all odds—in 
Akron during the dark days that we older 
heads here remember so well. 


That spirit we should cherish. Legislative. 


action is always preceded by that of the 
people and their leaders. If we have con- 
fidence in the future, it will be refiected in 
Government and to our mutual benefit. 

But whereas you had quite a few profes- 
sional calamity howlers at work a few months 
ago, I think you will find their ranks today 
thinned out. Politically and professionally 
it just doesn't do to live off depressed ton- 
ditions. 

There is going to be competition. The 
quick-and-easy dollar is going off the streets 
and highways, but it should not have been 
there in the first place. Pencils will be 
sharpened; there will be closer figuring. But 
that will be all to the good. We need to get 
more for our dollars. 

So—in my opinion—while there might be 
a little less spent for homes and buildings 
and highways in 1954 than in 1953, there 
should be just as many or more homes, 
buildings, and highways built. It is just that 
we will take the water out of 1953's figures 
and put it to work. 

One thing that has been very evident to 
me in my travels is that if there are two 
things that this country needs it is homes 
and roads, We may have more of both than 
any other nation, but we could stil] have 
both much improved. Our older cities are 
wearing out in spots and some of our newer 
ones were too quickly built. The roads be- 
tween need rebuilding as well. I think it is 
up to us to see to It, each of us in our differ- 
ent capacities, that this rebuilding is better 
done than it has been in the recent past. 
With that goal, we can keep America and 
ourselves prosperous. 

Now—that way has been pointed out to 
us. The proposed construction, that a go- 
ahead signal on the St. Lawrence seaway 
alone would entail, would be enough to raise 
the ceiling on even the most optimistic fore- 
cast of building. The same holds true for the 
expressways proposed for Indiana, Minois, 
and Wisconsin in the Middle West, which 
would enable travel, halfway across the con- 
tinent, to be at a pace and comfort hitherto 
unknown to earthbound people, 

Such construction, and the continued pro- 
duction of residential dwellings, both pri- 
vate and public, will, I predict, be of im- 
proved quality in 1954. There will be more 
performance and less promise for the simple 
reason it will be good business. 

Throughout the country in these past 6 
months I have seen numerous examples of 
excellent workmanship. Unfortunately, I 
have also seen some others where sloppy 
materials, poor construction, and poor archi- 
tecture left a bad taste in my mouth. I 
think it would leave it in yours. 

For such, the time is past. The Nation, 
politics or no, is just not going to put up 
with Ineficient workmanship, shoddy mate- 
rials, attempts to get by, and that twilight 
zone where it's legal but morally discour- 
aging. 

Just as it has been lately made clear to the 
military that budgetary items need no longer 
be procured past the time of their useful- 
ness, regardless of prior appropriations, so 
will a similar review be made of purchases 
in the civilian fleld. 

I have in mind here two construction jobs 
built in different parts of the country. , One 
was bullt in an area of low-pressure activ- 
ity. The other was centered in one of the 
richest per capita communities of which the 
country boasts. Both were 6-acre sites, yet 
the former purchase price was 65,000 more 
than the latter. Construction costs were in 
keeping with site acquisition. The less costly 
buildings placed in the richer community 
were imaginatively conceived and tailored 
to the landscape. Those of the less-well-to- 
do city cost more but showed little thought 
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as to either placement or construction. De- 
spite greater expenditure, they gave vou 
square-cut entrances where archways could 
have been produced as well and with much 
more pleasing effect. A plain, factory ap- 
pearance with uncovered concrete floors— 
stairways that boasted of no nosing strips 
on the risers and took left-angle turns into 
darkness and despsir—all this was produced 
at greater cost in a low-priced market area 
than was possible in a high-salary town 
where the architect and the contractor did 
their utmost to give their employers value 
received. 

Which of these two jobs are we going to 
go for in the future? Common sense will 
tell you we are going to take the product 
that, while costing us less, gave us more for 
our money. That has not always been the 
rule in the past, It is the rule today. 

We are going to demand good workman- 
ship, good materials, and good construction, 
That means the competition will be tougher, 
but I think it will mean more business ac- 
tivity and more business dollars and, con- 
sequently, good news for you. 

This administration has its mind very 
much on maintaining a healthy economy for 
this country. At the same time, it intends 
to maintain that economy on a value re- 
celved basis. Coupling that with all the 
things that need to be done if we are to get 
on with the job of rebuilding America, I 
think we can look forward to 1954 with con- 
fidence. 

The present administration is interested 
only in initiative and accomplishment. It 
has no desire to invade the fields where pri- 
vate enterprise is operating. 

At present I am responsible for the admin- 
istration of the Government's public bous- 
ing. According to the concept that I have 
of that operation, which is the administra- 
tion’s, we are not in conflict with legiti- 
mate private enterprise. 

Today, governed as we are by a high-priced 
economy, it is not legitimate private en- 
terprise that is interested in rents or sales 
of property within the reach of that segment 
of our economy that makes less than 6200 
a month. We cannot, however, ignore the 
problem in civics and finance here ted 
less it be multiplied for the next generation. 
If no one else will provide decent living 
conditions for the people it then becomes 
the responsibility of the Government simply 
because it will cost us less money. 

In Washington, I feel that I am not only 
Tepresenting President Eisenhower. I am 
also representing you. I know this audience. 
For people who badly need help you would 
be the first to volunteer. What we are do- 
ing in public housing is Just that—helping 
people who badly need it. We are doing it 
more economically than if we attempted it 
only as interested individuals. 

And we are clearing out—as no other dov- 
ernment agency is—the cancerous blight of 
the slums of our great cities. Whether we 
continue to do so, is not the Government's 
choice, but yours. 

President Eisenhower has said to us, “We 
believe in the supreme importance of the 
individual; we feel that every American—of 
every race and creed—deserves equal op- 
portunity to grow and develop to his maxi- 
mum capacity. = 

“We advocate safeguards for the American 
people against overwhelming personal dis- 
aster, and we firmly believe that the na- 
tional welfare demands certain indispensable 
social services. 

“We have faith in local initiative and urge 
the acceptance of increased local — 
bility, except in cases where the resources of 
the Federal Government alone can insure 
economical and effective action.” 

Are the organizations, and the individuals 
represented here tonight willing to accept 
this spiritual and patriotic challenge? Tour 
answer is in time, 
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Lower Tariffs and Living Standards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I wish to place in the Record an editorial 
from the January 26 issue of the Nauga- 
tuck (Conn.) News titled “Lower Tariffs 
and Living Standards.” 

My good friend and most competent 
editor, Joseph Donahue, has forcefully 
presented in this editorial the problem 
which faces the many thousands engaged 
in the production of rubber footwear. 
This one industry is the main employer 
in the Borough of Naugatuck. Should 
foreign imports, particularly those pro- 
duced through Czechoslovakian slave 
labor, reduce the demand for American- 
produced rubber footwear, the economy 
of this thriving community would be 
shattered. 

It is not statistics that are important 
in this case, but the very existence of 
the fine people of Naugatuck and their 
worldly possessions. When we stand up 
to be counted, I will be on their side. 

The editorial follows: 8 

Lower TARIFFS AND LIVING STANDARDS 


The controversy in Congress over tariff 
barriers against foreign goods will reach 
deeply into Connecticut. It will also carry 
dangerous portents for Naugatuck. 

Local and State residents should make it 
their business to keep themselves fully ac- 
quainted with the tarif developments in 
Washington. More than that, they should 
convey their thoughts and opinions to their 
representatives in Congress, who may be 
under serious handicap in carrying the fight 
for Connecticut against sizable blocs from 
other States who have contrary feelings on 
the tariff issue. 

Factory W. E. Bittle, of the United 
States Rubber Co. footwear plant, recently 
pointed out in a statement that “foreign 
competitors using low-paid labor have been 
and are at the present time importing foot- 
wear into this country. If the recommended 
tariff cuts are approved in Washington, over 
22,000 jobs in the rubber-footwear ind 
would be in jeopardy”; and he added: “We 
do not take an unreasonable stand. We ask 
only for adequate tarifs on imported rubber 
footwear to equalize for the low wages paid 
in foreign countries.” 

Similar statements have come from officials 
representing other Connecticut industries: 
Hats, watches, metal goods, to cite a few. 
Almost every Connecticut industrial worker 
has a stake In congressional action on tariffs. 

Now comes the recommendation of 17-man 
Foreign Economic Policy Commission, headed 
by Clarence B. Randall, of Chicago, and chair- 
man of the Board of Inland Steel, that the 
President be given power to lower tariffs by 
5 percent a year over the next 3 years. In 
addition, the Commission proposes that the 
President be empowered to reduce any tariff 
to 50 percent of the value of the goods im- 


While this might ald some States, the 
effect on Connecticut could be disastrous. 
Senator BOURKE HicxxN OO EA of farm-State 
Towa says he can see some hope for adoption 
of the Randall récommendations. But 
Chairman Dante. A, Reev (Republican, New 
York) of the House Ways and Means Com- 
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mittee, hich handles tariff problems, 
strongly dissents. 

“The tariff cuts,” he says, “admittedly will 
create unemployment and adversely affect 
business in this country.” “Remedies offered 
by the sharply divided Commission.“ he says, 
“were sympathy or Government subsidies, but 
no substitutes for jobs.” 

Congress should accept no part of the 
Randall Commission recommendations ex- 
cept that portion which recommends a 3-year 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act. And 
it should reject the Commission's proposal 
in this connection, that the present restric- 
tion be lifted that present law tariffs cannot 
be lowered below 50 percent of the rate in 
1945. 

Foreign industry has already been aided 
by American funds. This is unquestionably 
an acceptable procedure in the American 
policy of world rehabilitation. But how far 
are we expected to go? To the point that 
the shoe pinches; or beyond, to where there 
is no shoe? 

The New England Export Club. identifying 
itself as an organization of 311 exporting 
manufacturers in the region, and their asso- 
clates in banking, insurance, shipping, and 
advertising, entreats a program of lower 
tariffs not only to assist the economies of 
other countries, but also to reduce the cost 
of living to American consumers.” We know 
of no support for the Export Club in this 
area, but we would question the wisdom of 
establishing an American economic system 
that had to compete without restriction, with 
the production costs and methods of foreign 
manufacturers. 

We urge our people, and their Representa- 
tives in Congress, to consider first and fore- 
most the impact of lower tariffs on Connecti- 
cut industriees, jobs, and economics. That is 
their first responsibility. 


The Upper Colorado River Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past few weeks I have re- 
ceived many very commendable letters 
from my constituents in Utah regarding 
the Echo Park Dam and other phases of 
the upper Colorado River project, and 
one letter in particular is worthy of be- 
ing called to the at ion of my col- 
leagues in the House. was written by 
Mr. Sterling E. Price, of Springville, 
Utah: 

Dear Mr, STRINGFELLOW: This Is to certify 
that I am a member of the Springville and 
Utah State and National Wild Life Associa- 
tion, that I am a landowner and belong to 
the Springville-Strawberry Water Users Asso- 
ciation of Utah County, Utah; that Iam well 
acquainted with the needs of Utah's valicys 
and the results to be accrued in the de- 
velopment of the Colorado River storage 
project; that I am fully acquainted with the 
features of the Colorado River storage pro- 
ject; that I have run the Green River with 
engineers and advisers and ridden and 
hunted the areas through which the Colo- 
rado River storage project is to be developed 
and, as such, wish to state, in fact, my find- 
ings and firm belief: 

1. That most acreage in Utah under cul- 
tivation has an inadequate water supply. 
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2. That every municipality in central Utah 
is short of culinary water, though each has 
had to take most of its supply from pro- 
ducing land. 

3. That industry has had to buy water 
rights from agricultural production and/or 
drive wells to gain water for operation, thus 
lowering the water table. 

4. That electrical energy is needed for 
municipal, rural, and industrial develop- 
ment. 

5. That there is a ready market to use all 
the electricity as it can be produced by the 
upper Colorado River development, 

6. That other Western States and espe- 
cially the larger cities are In need of added 
electrical energy. 

7. That unless we can obtain electrical 
power by the erection of flood control dams, 
we must resort to power from coal, diesel oil, 
or natural gas, thus depleting the Nation's 
natural resources, and increasing the cost of 


‘living to the consumer. 


8. That in times of war these would all 
be serious factors, both in the matter of de- 
fense and in our standard of living. 

9. That 10,000 acres of valuable land, now 
inundated part of the year, creating a ser- 
ious health hazard, would be made suitable 
for cultivation. 

10. That the process of development would 
form, without added expense, an excellent 
flood control for the Provo, Spanish Fork, 
and Hobble Creek Rivers. 

11. That 200,000 acres of fertile land would, 
in the final phase, be brought under cultiva- 
tion. 

12. That, though there is a surplus of 
foodstuffs at the present, there is always a 
shortage in time of war, and, by the time 
this project is brought into production, it is 
estimated there will be around 50 million 
more people in the United States, and several 
hundreds of millions more people in the 
world to feed. p 

13. That with the price of farm products 
leveling off, the farmer will not have the 
funds, or will not want, to use as much ex- 
pensive fertilizer as he is using so that the 
production per acre will go down. Then too, 
drouths always follow floods, and shortages 
follow surpluses. 

14. That the lower basin States have spent 
great sums of money bullding and keeping 
the Colorado River in its dikes during flood 
periods, and that, even then, at times these 
floods did devastating damage to the dikes 
and lower valleys. 

15. That there has been a great deal of 
fear expressed by the extreme lower basin 
that the barriers to the sea may give way 
where the Colorado River enters the Bay of 
Lower California and flood the low valleys, 
destroying the river dikes and inundating 
the vast vegetable farms. 

16. That the Upper Colorado River project 
and its participating projects would protect 
all the above for a long time to come. 

17. That the project is too large and ex- 
pensive for private industry. 

18. That this project is the only means by 
which the Upper Colorado River basin 
States can get their portion of the waters 
of the rivers, the sources and supply of 
which are all within those States. 

19. That from a sportsman’s standpoint, 
this project will materially increase wild- 
life and recreational facilities. 

20. That the participating part of this 
project is the building of a large fish hatch- 
ery, from which our wildlife and other recre- 
ational facilities will be constantly re- 
plenished. 

21. That the areas have the greatest va- 
riety of strategic materials in the Nation. 

22. That vast deposits of phosphate and 
other concentrated fertilizers will be made 
available. . 

23. That inland and protected as it is, the 
section is one of the best defense areas of 
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the North American Continent, and with 
water and electrical power supplics, is a nat- 
ural spot for defense plants. 

24. That it has splendid transportation 
facilities of all kinds: 

25. That industry can produce much more 
And at a lesser cost than elsewhere. 

26. That farms of this State have been 
divided into such small acreage that the 
ewners are compelled to have supplemental 
employment to live. More than 30 percent 
of Utah Valley are less than 20 acres per 
farm. 

27. That only about 10 percent of our 
hivh-school and college graduates can find 
employment at home and must move else- 
where. 

28. That at any time one of our present 
industries is closed for any reason; it results 
in serlous hardship to our economy and thus 
all our people. 

29. That the project will pay back to the 
United States Treasury dll its cost with in- 
terest; as have all reclamation projects with- 
in the State of Utah. 

30. That quite a portion of the initial 
Phase will be paid back to the Treasury of 
the United States with interest before money 
for the final phase is spent. 

31. That additional taxes and addition to 
the country's economic status will materially 
pay for a large portion of the initial phase 
before money is spent for the final phase. 

32. That Utah, being an arid land with the 
Freatest potential defense possibilities of the 
Nation, can do little in expanding these and 
Other possibilities without more water, 

33. That the people of Utah are over- 
Whelmingly in favor of this project. 

34. That inasmuch as it will take 50 years 
Or more to accomplish this project that it 
behooves the Congress of the United States 
to approve it at the earliest possible moment 
and develop it as conditions prevail and 
Tunds can be made available. 

35. That the foregoing are my firm con- 
vietlons and may be used by the proponents 
of the upper Colorado River development in 
Urging its approval. 

Sincerely yours, 
STERLING E. Price, 


No Place for Zealots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


- BON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from yesterday's News. This con- 
cerns the service of Mr. Byron Price, a 
native-born Hoosier: 

No PLACE For ZEALOTS 

Byron Price, for whom we've long had the 
highest admiration, retires today as Assistant 
Secretary General of the United Nations. 

For 7 years he has been near the top 
Of this organization—the highest ranking 
American in the permanent. secretariat. 

On the occasion of his retirement he dis- 
Closed some of his honest feeling about the 
U.N. He said: 

“The United Nations will never succeed 
because of the dreamers and the zealots, If 
it succeeds, It will be because of the work 
Of the hard-headed men who knew what 
they wanted and who made the sacrifices 
for it. This operation should be run on a 
business basis.” i 

It is refreshing and typical of Byron Price 
that he can put in one paragraph all that 
is wrong with the U. N. 
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But let the U. N. be run on a realistic, 
business basis, with hard-headed assessment 
of the alms and motives of all its members, 
and there is hope for its success, It is no 
Place for zealots. 

In his dedicated service to the U. N. 
Mr. Price has made a real contribution to 
its avowed objectives—a commonsense ap- 
proach to its myriad problems. He has rec- 
ommended that his office be abolished. 
Which is just as well, for men of his com- 
petence and discernment will not be at- 
tracted easily into the U. N. until, as he 
advises, it is put on a hard-headed basis. 


Colonel Stengle, Friend of All Public 
Employees, Departure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Govern- 
ment Standard, owned and published by 
the American Federation of Government 
Employees, and afiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in its issue of 
September 4, 1953, concerning the late 
Col. Charles I. Stengle. S 

The esteem in which he was held is 
refiected in this editorial. As news- 
paper editor and as Congressman, he 
learned how to battle for a cause. While 
secretary of the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission of Greater New York from 
1919 to 1923, he first became interested 
in public employees, and he took their 
problems to his heart. The colonel be- 
came largely instrumental in the adop- 
tion of a sound classification system. 
Sincere, persuasive, and skilled in organ- 
ization, he lifted Government employees 
from the position of poor relatives at 
the end of the table, to the status where 
their work is respected and their claims 
are given serious attention. 

The lot of Government workers im- 
proved tremendously when Colonel 
Stengle joined the staff of the American 
Federation of Government Employees 
in 1934 during the depth of the depres- 
sion. Tireless in his efforts, he went up 
and down the country, getting folks to 
start up new lodges of the AFCE and in 
the process, he imbued them with his 
confidence in better things to come. 

Later, when his good work was ap- 
preciated by his election as president 
of the Federation, and subsequently as 
legislative representative of the AFGE 
on Capitol Hill, he became one of the 
most highly respected men in Wash- 
ington. 

We are sorry that he could not go on 

forever. Because we fear that it will 
be hard to fill his shoes. He was the 
best friend of every Government worker 
from coast to coast and overseas, 

The editorial follows: 

OUR Dest TO COLONEL STENGLE 

It was a fortunate day for the American 
Federation of Government Employees when 
Col. Charles I. Stengle became a full-time 
member of our national staff. That was in 
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1934, when our federation was still in its 
infancy. 

Colonel Stengle had already gained a na- 
tional reputation as a champion of public 
employees. As a Member of Congress, news- 
paper editor, and public speaker, he had been 
prominent in civic affairs for more than 30 
years. Two of the cornerstones of the civil- 
service system—-the Retirement Act of 1920 
and the Classificaticn Act of 1923, stood— 
and still stand—as tributes to the Colonel's 
combination of crusading idealism and po- 
litical skill. 

At an age when most people begin to think 
about retirement, Colonel Stengle devoted 
himself to the building of the AFGE and 
the advancement of our legislative programs. 

During the past 19 years, the Colonel has 
set a pace for himself that younger colleagues 
found difficult to match. 

As an organizer during the early years of 
our federation’s growth, Colonel Stengie 
thought nothing of spending weeks on the 
road without a break, speaking nightly, set- 
ting up new lodges, meeting with Govern- 
ment employees until far into the night. 

As president of the AFGE from 1936 to 
1939, Colonel Stengle brought a prestige to 
our organization which made the AFGE the 
spokesman for Government workers. 

Until his recent illness, the Colonel was 
a familiar and beloved figure on Capitol Hill, 
When he testified before committees of Con- 
gress as the AFGE’s legislative representa- 
tive, he was listened to with respect and ate 
tention. 

More than once, as a new session of Con- 
gress convened and newly elected Members 
took their place on committees, the Colo- 
nel’s first appearance would be interrupted 
by the committee chairman who would turn 
to the new Congressmen and say grufay: 
“This is Colonel Stengle. Now in case any of 
you don't know him, let me tell you * + e» 
Then would follow a sincere tribute to the 


» colonel, 


We will miss the active services of Colonel 
Stengle. But our feeling of loss is tempered 
with satisfaction that his wise counsel and 
great experience will continue to be at the 
service of Government employees and of 
their union which he helped to bulld. 

We hope that Colonel Stengle will find in 
his retirement the same pleasure and satis- 
faction that he found in his 55 years of 
public service. 

James A. CAMPBELL, 
National President, AFGE, 


Revision of Tax Code 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, the Ways and Means Committee, 
of which I am a member, is revising the 
tax code, a mammoth undertaking, for 
the first time since 1875. Following 
daily executive sessions, the press is fully 
apprised of the decisions reached. Un- 
der leave to extend my remark, I include 
comments on one phase of the revision 
occurring in the Thompsonville. Press, 
printed in Thompsonville, Conn., on 
January 28, 1954: 

Disciples of the late Horatio Alger, as well 
as the fathers of ambitious youths. will be 
happy at the news that the House Ways and 
Means Committee has voted to fix the income 
tax so that a dependent is still a dependent 
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even if he should earn himself as much as 
.£601 during summer vacation or after school 
and Saturdays. 

If Congress will only back up the commit- 
tee, there's still hope for the good old sterling 
virtues, industry, thrift, even business 
acumen. No more will dad have to squelch 
ambition at the 8600 mark. The sky will be 
the limit, 


Federal Antitrust Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FRANK WILSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr: Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech of 
Hon. CHauncey W. REED, chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, House 
of Representatives, before antitrust sec- 
tion of New York State Bar Association, 
January 28, 1954: 

HOUSE CONSIDERATION OF FEDERAL ANTITRUST 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. Chairman and honored guests, it is 
indeed a privilege for me again to address a 
group which has done so much to hammer 
and forge the present sturdy framework of 
our antitrust laws. It is my personal feel- 
ing that the Nation owes much to you and 
former members of the antitrust bar for your 
and their earnest and unceasing efforts to 
make knowledgeable all of the complicated 
and hidden facets that comprise the eco- 
nomic structure of our competitive system 
today. You, who have worked daily with 
the warp and the woof of the antitrust laws 
have, I believe, been importantly instru- 
mental in molding the Sherman Act, the 
Clayton Act, the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, and other related statutes Into a single 
Cohesive force for the maintenance of com- 
petition in the variegated patterns of eco- 
nomic organization which spread through- 
out our land. 

A year ago I had the pleasure of talking 
to you on the subject of reexamining the 
antitrust laws. At that time I told you that 
anyone who thought a reexamination by the 
new administration would mean either 
repeal or nonenforcement of the antitrust 
laws was unfamiliar with the history of the 
Republican Party. Perhaps some of you are 
a trifle disappointed that my statement has 
proved to be so true. Today there can be 
no question that these laws are being en- 
forced with the vigor and sincerity of pur- 
pose which thelr importance in our free 
economy merits. 

Although enforcement remains as vigorous 
as ever before, improvements in administra- 
tion have, in various ways, reduced the ap- 
parent need for legislative change. Today 
the Federal Trade Commission's chief an- 
tagonist is not the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice, as I sometimes 
thought it was a few years ago. Today the 
Commission, before asking a court to respect 
its “expert judgment,” is insisting that it 
have the factual data upon which an expert 
can formulate a sound judgment. It is ap- 
parent that today neither the Commission 
nor the Department of Justice regards anti- 
trust as a test tube for economic experi- 
mentation, 

Although better administration has made 
the need for a review of our antitrust poli- 
cies less urgent than it was a year ago, it is 
nevertheless clear that a comprehensive re- 
examination is still of great importance. As 
you know, such a reexamination of antitrust 
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has been undertaken by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s national committee. The Congress 18 
awaiting with great interest the results of 
that study, and will, I am sure, give the most 
most careful consideration to any recom- 
mendations which may be made by that 
committee. 

Since any legislative proposals which the 
Attorney General's Committee may recom- 
mend will in all probability come before the 
Committee on the Judiciary, you may be in- 
terested in a few words about the procedures 
which we are using in the consideration of 
current antitrust legislation in the House 
of Representatives. 

All bills introduced for the purpose of 
amending the antitrust laws are referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, which ts 
composed of 30 members—16 Republicans 
and 14 Democrats. 

After a bill comes to the Committee on the 
Judiciary itis referred to one of the five sub- 
committees of the full committee. With re- 
spect to antitrust legislation, the referral is 
to Subcommittee No. 3. Subcommittee No. 3 
has special jurisdiction over patents, trade- 
marks, copyrights and monopoly power. In 
addtion to its special jurisdiction, this sub- 
committee also has general jurisdiction over 
all judiciary bills, as does each of the other 
four subcommittees. 

The State of New York is well represented 
on Subcommittee No, 3. Three of its six 
members, including the subcommittee chair- 
man, are from New York, They are the 
Honorable KENNETH B. Keattno and the 
Honorable Dean P. TayLor, Republicans, and 
the Honorable Smwney A. Five, Democrat, 
The other members are the Honorable SHEP- 
ARD J. CRUMPACKER, Jr., a Republican, and the 
Honorable ED]WIN E. WIIIIs, and the Honor- 
able Haroip D. DoNonveE, Democrats. 

You will note that there are three mem- 
bers of each party on the subcommittee. 
In the technical fields over which Subcom- 
mittee No. 3 has special jurisdiction, it is 
very rare to have the members yote on the 
basis of party affiliation, It is also unusual 
to have the 6 members split 3 to 3 on any 
bill. This does happen on occasion, how- 
ever, as it did last week on H. R. 4597 a bill 
which I introduced for the purpose of mak- 
ing the award of treble damages under sec- 
tion 4 of the Clayton Act discretionary, 
rather than mandatory. You may recall that 
I discussed this subject during my talk here 
last year. Since the subcommittee was 
evenly divided, the bill was reported to the 
Tull committee with no recommendation, 
The full committee will, in my opinion, act 
on this bill during the month of February. 

As a general rule hearings are held by 
the subcommittee and not by the full com- 
mittee. The smaller group is usually better 
able to give careful consideration to tech- 
nical aspects of a bill, Perhaps this point 
can be illustrated by mentioning a few of 
the problems which arose during the con- 
sideration of a bill now pending before the 
Tull committee and due for action in Febru- 
ary to provide for a uniform Federal statute 
of limitations in private treble damage ac- 
tions under the antitrust laws. 

This bill was introduced as H. R. 3408 in 
the 82d Congress and extensive hearings 
were held. It was reintroduced as H. R. 467 
in the 83d Congress and the issues which 
had arisen during the hearings were care- 
fully studied by Subcommittee No. 3. 

When the matter was first considered, the 
two issues which were apparent were (1) 
whether there should be a Federal statute of 
limitations and (2) if so, how long should 
the period of limitations be, 

The first issue was easily resolved. The 
need for a Federal statute was plainly dem- 
onstrated and no serious arguments against 
it were advanced. But study of the second 
question was not only more difficult in itself 
but also gave rise to a series of additional 
problems. 
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One of the factors Influencing the subcom- 
mittee in its determination of a fair period 
of limitations was the length of the averace 
period under presently applicable State stat- 
utes. Since the results of the research on 
this subject by witnesses who favored a long 
statutory period did not agree with the onin- 
ions of the experts who favored a short pe- 
riod, the subcommittee staff did its own re- 
search in order to reconcile the conflicting 
views. It was concluded that the average 
was over 4 years and under 5 years. In most 
States, therefore, the adoption of a 5-year 
period as finally recommended by the sub- 
committee will not substantially change ex- 
isting law. 

During the hearings it wos pointed out 
that the adoption of a uniform Federal stat- 
ute might revive causes of action which were 
already barred in States having a shorter 
limitations period. Since this would seem 
manifestly unfair, it was necessary to draft 
an amendment that would prevent the act 
from having retroactive effect. On the other 
hand, it would be equally unfair in States 
which have a period of over 5 years to bar 
actions which accrued 514 years ago and 
which were about to be filed; to avoid this 
consequence the effective date of the statute 
will be postponed for a reasonable period 
after its enactment. 

The effect of the tolling provision of sec- 
tion 5 of the Clayton Act was also brought to 
the attention of the subcommittee during 
the hearings, Since major antitrust cases 
sometimes last as long as 10 years, In such 
cases it seems unreasonable to add this en- 
tire period to the normal statutory period. 
Since the full period of tolling must be al- 
lawed in order to give effect to the policy of 
section 5 of the Clayton Act, and give the 
private litigant the full benefit of the Gov- 
ernment prosecution, it is not feasible to im- 
pose a fixed maximum applicable in all 
cases, Instead, it was decided to compro- 
mise on a provision that would measure the 
period by either the normal 5 years or the 
period of time consumed by the Government 
litigation, whichever is the longer. In 
other words, if the Government litigation 
lasts 6 years, the total period of limitations 
will be 6 years, instead of 11, as it would be 
under existing law. But a Government case 
lasting less than 5 years would not extend the 
overall period of limitations. 

This change with respect to the tolling 
effect of section 5 of the Clayton Act would 
produce injustice in some situations if cer- 
tain exceptions were not made. For example, 
it is the policy of the Clayton Act to permit 
& private litigant to await the outcome of a 
Government prosecution before determining 
whether or not to file suit. If, however, his 
period of limitations is measured by the ex- 
act length of the Government litigation—at 
least when the Government case lasts longer 
than 5 years—it would be necessary for the 
plaintiff to file suit on or before the date the 
Government judgment becomes final. It is 
obviously more reasonable to give the plain- 
tiff an opportunity to study the results of 
a Government decree before requiring him 
to file his action. Thus, in all cases of 
tolling, the subcommittee concluded that 
the private litigant should have at least a 
year after the termination of the Govern- 
ment action before his cause of action is 


The bill presented even further issues with 
respect to the tolling provision, Since it 
gives the Government the right to sue for 
actual damages suffered by reason of a vio- 
lation of the antitrust laws, the question 
whether such a damage action should toll 
the statute came up. Similarly, should such 
a Judgment for damages be admissible in a 
private action to the same extent as an 
equity decree or criminal conviction obtained 
by the Government? These are only some 
of the problems which developed in the 
consideration of what originally appeared to 
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be a very simple matter of enacting a Fed- 
eral statute of limitations, Whether addi- 
tional problems will arise on the floor of the 
House or in the Senate cannot, of course, 
be known. It is likely, however, that the 
Very careful and thorough consideration 
Which has been given to H. R. 467 by the 
Committee on the Judiciary will expedite 
its eventual enactment into law. 

Undoubtedly all of you are familiar with 
the so-called basing-point legislation now 
before the Congress for consideration. Five 
bills which have been referred to our com- 
Mittee deal in one manner or another with 
this perplexing problem involving freight 
absorption, pricing methods, and the good- 
faith meeting of competition. 

This is an area of the law which is today 
shrouded in an aura of confusion and con- 
tradiction. The basic statute, of which the 
Supreme Court has openly voiced the com- 
Plaint that “precision of expression is not 
an outstanding characteristic” has been the 
subject of administrative interpretation 
Which would confound the most learned in 
the paths of Government operations. Add 
a pinch of judicial obiter dictum to this 
bureaucratic brew, season with a tortuous 

slative history of several congressional 
Sessions, and you have the present concoc- 
tion known as the basing-point problem. 

Now, it is absolutely foolish to suppose 
for one minute that from this chaos Con- 
gress can compound a legislative solution 
at once satisfactory to the legitimate needs 
Of business and at the same time consonant 
With the general principles of the antitrust 
laws to which we all adhere. 

What is needed in the basing-point con- 

ersy are not more prophecies from those 
Who foresee the outright repeal of the anti- 
trust laws and the extinction of small busi- 
ness with every alteration of a punctuation 
Mark in the Robinson-Patman Act nor more 
Plaints of big-business men who perceive a 
ey man in the form of the Federal Trade 
mmission or the Department of Justice 
lurking behind every freight tariff. 
A sensible and practical approach to the 
g-point problem will ascertain the 
Changes in industry which have taken piace 
Since administrative and judicial interpre- 
tions gave rise to the controversy so many 
Years ago in order that legislation, whatever 
its form, can be current, relevant, and ob- 
jective. Industry by industry the extent to 
Which freight absorption and delivered 
Pricing are factors must be determined and 
eir effect upon regional development, full 
employment, technological innovation, and 
industrial organization should be ascer- 
ed. Only in this way can we give our 
nessmen comprehensible as well as com- 
Prehensive legislation which will enable the 
antitrust bar to counsel its clients as to 
the state of the law without becoming mired 
& quandry of endless interpretive liti- 
ation. 

As you can appreciate, factual gathering 
Of this scope is no modest undertaking. Re- 

to the full resources of administrative 
agencies schooled in the industrial problems 
Of freight absorption and the problems of 
Meeting competition will be necessary. So 
Would it be advisable if not essential 
secure the tangible assistance of those 
your clients whose operations may be 
vitally affected by the actions of Congress in 
t field. For it is only with the coopera- 
fon of industry itself that we can obtain 
accurate as well as current data relating to 
— business operations and prac- 
Red purpose in describing some of the 
ues which have arisen in connection with 

e consideration of H. R. 467 and the so- 
Called basing-point bills has been twofold. 

, I want to make it clear that the com- 
Mittee tries to consider carefully all of the 
ramifications of any proposed amendments 

the antitrust laws. Secondly, I want 

Wyers to be patient and to understand 
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why the legislative process is not merely a 
jet-propelled rubberstamp. 

Delays which superficially seem unreason- 
ably long usually are justified by the impor- 
tance and difficulty of the work which is 
being done. I for one can certainly appre- 
ciate the magnitude of the task which has 
been undertaken by the Attorney General's 
National Committee. Many months will no 
doubt elapse before a report of real value 
can possibly be prepared. Since the mem- 
bers of the Attorney General's Committee 
are recognized experts in antitrust law, I 
suppose that the Members of Congress should 
be allowed a comparable period to study 
the Committee's recommendations. 


During that study I am sure that we will 
be assisted by the same type of excellent 
comment and criticism which this bar asso- 
ciation has provided in the past. It might, 
incidentally, interest you to know that the 
antitrust section of the Illinois Bar Associa- 
tion has recently been activated and is also 
providing us with very helpful comments 
on pending antitrust legislation. The value 
of this sort of work by organizations such 
as this cannot be overemphasized. I know 
that you will continue to make the same 
important contribution to the deliberations 
of the Committee on the Judiciary in the 
future as you have in the past. 


Aid Pays Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Law- 
rence Daily Eagle, Lawrence, Mass., Mon- 
day, September 14, 1953: 

For many Americans the victory won by 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer in West Ger- 
many is proof that our program of aid to 
Germany has at last borne fruit. For a time 
it was feared that.a resurgence of Nazism was 
possible or that a government might come to 
power in West Germany which would at best 
hold a neutral position in an attempt to play 
off the United States against Russia for West 
Germany's gain. 

The issues in the election were clear. Ade- 
nauer was definitely pro-Western, pledged to 
work for German participation in the Euro- 
pean Army to check the possibility of Com- 
munist aggression. The Chancellor never 
hesitated to tell his country that the future 
of Germany, and any possibility for its uni- 
fication, lay in cooperation with the West. 
The people had a chance to repudiate him 
and elect in his stead the Socialists, Commu- 
nists, or diehard Nazis, all of whom bear little 
friendship for the West. : 

Adenauer has accomplished a great deal in 
the time that he has been Chancellor. His 
countrymen have only to check conditions in 
West Germany against those in the Soviet 
zone to appreciate this. He has been able to 
succeed where his counterpart in East Ger- 
many has failed, because of the aid sent by 
the United States. 

It is sometimes difficult for Americans to 
see tangible results from the money we have 
spent in foreign aid. But Adenauer’s sweep 
of the recent election, which assures that 
West Germany will have a stable government 
led by a wise and sincere friend of the West, 
is an illustration of Just how much good that 
aid can do. The final returns in the elec- 
tion showed a major victory for the United 
States as well as for Chancellor Adenauer. 
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Cotton: Our Staple Agricultural 
Commodity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a splendid address 
by Ellison S. McKissick, vice president, 
South Carolina Textile Manufacturers 
Association, which was delivered on the 
occasion of awarding the State and dis- 
trict prizes in the annual South Carolina 
5-acre cotton-improvement contest in 
Columbia, S. C., on January 21, 1954. 

The address is as follows: : 


We are gathered here today to pay homage 
to, and present awards to, the champion 
cotton growers in South Carolina in the year 
just past. These are the men who have been 
able to coax the highest yields from a se- 
lected 5 acres, or the winners of the annual 
South Carolina 5-acre cotton-improvement 
contest. Somehow it is hard for me to re- 
frain from referring to them as South Caro- 
lina’s kings of cotton for the year. It is, I 
well realize, somewhat hackneyed and trite 
always to refer to our staple agricultural 
commodity here in this part of the country 
as king cotton. Here in the Cotton Belt we 
have hotels, motels, streets, and everything 
imaginable named king cotton. 

However, it serves the purpose in em 
sizing the point I wish to make when I refer 
to the personification of Dixie's great staple 
crop as king cotton—and that is the great 
cotton heritage we have here in South Caro- 
lina. Today, it is estimated, cotton is a 
way of life for some 14 million Americans— 
that is, people who are one way or another 
dependent on cotton for a livelihood. But 
when you come to think of it, there is no 
other area in the world where cotton—its 
culture and its manufacture—plays so im- 
portant a part in the lives of so many people, 
in proportion to our size and population at 
least, than in South Carolina. 

Cotton is actually older than recorded his- 
tory. Man has made use of the plant, which 
has grown either in tree or shrub form, for 
thousands of years. In Peru not long ago 
cotton cloth was found on a mummy esti- 
mated to be over 5,000 years old. The cloth 
was of fine fabric of unusual length and still 
showing good tensile strength. We can well 
assume that cotton is as old as plant life on 
this globe, but our cotton heritage here in 
South Carolina goes back to relatively early 
Colonial times when the prized and fabulous 
Sea Island cotton grown on our coast went 
into fine fabrics for the royalty of Europe and 
sometimes brought as much as $2.50 a pound, 

Our so-called American upland cotton was 
brought in from Mexico and the same types 
have been introduced over much of the world 
after breeding to make them adaptable to 
the prevailing soil and climate. Of course 
the boll weevil came and stayed with us by 
way of Mexico also, and that is why Sua 
Island can no longer be profitably grown un 
our coast or elsewhere in the cottan belt. 
But I am getting a little off the track. I 
want to remind you that we have always had 
cotton in our blood here in South Carolina 
to such an extent that it is small wonder 
that a South Carolinian, Senator James H. 
Hammond, on the floor of the United States 
Senate in 1856, first coined the expression, 
“cotton is king.” 

Cottoh, a commodity subject not only to 
the vagaries of nature but the tide of world 
trade, is essential to us in normal times and 
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of immense strategic value in time of war. 
Actually, one can think of no other raw agri- 


cultural commodity which has had a greater 


influence in determining the course of our 
national existence, our way of life—eco- 
nomically, sociologically, or politically—than 
this fiber, the most versatile fiber of them 
all, and the southern part of our country has 
nearly always, even as now, accounted for 
about half the world’s production. 

Yet, in an economic sense, cotton didn't 
become so important to us until Eu Whit- 
ney invented his marvelous cotton gin in 
1793. And it is interesting to note, by way 
of coincidence, that our cotton manufactur- 
ing industry in America is considered to have 
been born in the same year when Samuel 
Slater built at Pawtucket, R. I. the first cot- 
ton mill in the New World using the Ark- 
wright water-powered system of cotton proc- 
essing which he duplicated from memory, 
having served as a machinist in the first 
English mill to be completely equipped with 
this system. 

The cotton manufacturing industry 
sparked the industrial revolution and mass 
production in the infant nation that was 
destined to become the mightiest on the face 
of the globe, and one whose high living 
standard is the envy of the world. There cer- 
tainly would not be time here even to begin 
to show you the many ways in which cotton 
has so profoundly influenced the course of 
modern civilization. I'll cite merely one. 
And I'll start by asking: To what do our 
womenfolk owe their great freedom today, 
their greater education, their political rights, 
their leisure, their attainment in so many 
worthwhile fields of endeavor? 

What has removed them from 18th cen- 
tury servitude? The great suffrage move- 
ment of a few decades ago, you suggest? To 
an extent, yes; but Eli Whitney's cotton gin 
and the tremendous textile progress it fos- 
tered in industry did more to raise the status 
of our better halves than all the suffrage agi- 
tation in the world, for a woman chained to 
a spinning wheel had little time for fem- 
inest movements or anything else. The in- 
vention of the gin so reduced the cost of cot- 
ton that the market for it expanded with 
unbelievable rapidity and for more than 40 
years, from the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury, King Cotton held absolute sway 
throughout the South, molding the course 
of its economy, its thinking and way of life, 
and the shape of many things to come. 

It is indeed rather interesting to note, how- 
ever, that this sudden revolution and the 
flourishing era for the South which followed 
did not last forever and considerably before 
the outbreak of the war between the States, 
we had become very worried about cotton and 
its problems—and the problems then were 
remarkably similar to those we have today. 
For instance, a report adopted by the Agri- 
culture Committee of the South Carolina 
House of Representatives in 1842 expressed 
concern over the great expansion of cotton 
in the West (the West in those days consist- 
ing of the Gulf States and Texas) and sought 
to make the case that the western area was 
sufficient to supply the demands of the world 
in all time to come. The idea, of course, 
was that farmers in South Carolina needed 
to look for some other crop as a source of 
income. 

Now in 1842 the United States produced 
only a little over a million bales of cotton, 
which was more than one half of the entire 
world production. South Carolina accounted 
for about one-thirteenth of United States 
production then; it doesn’t do quite that 
now, as both its agriculture and its manu- 
fact industry (which scarcely existed 
then, incidentally) have become more di- 
versified. But the interesting fact is that 
world cotton production in 1952-53 was 
around 29 million bales, the United States 
accounting for roughly half of it. What 
would our people who were so worried back 
in 1842 think of that? 
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The fact remains, however, that the pro- 
duction of cotton had, a little over a quarter 
century ago, sunk to a pretty sorry level, 
compared to what we know today. South 
Carolina, in 1926, was the first State to start 
a 5-acre cotton contest and the cotton im- 
provement program of which it is a part and 
& symbol has demonstrated beyond any 
doubt that cotton can continue to be the 
most important cash crop in our States if 
farmers produce the largest possible yields 
of good quality at the lowest cost and there- 
by meet the competition from foreign cot- 
tons and the competing synthetic fibers. 

The extension service of Clemson College 
organized the 5-acre cotton contest and the 
State Publishing Co., of Columbia, donated 
the prizes for the first year. Since 1927 the 
South Carolina Textile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation has donated the State and district 
prizes and the South Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers Association since 1945 has donated 
the county prizes. 

The dramatic Increase in quality and yields 
of cotton in South Carolina over the last 
quarter century is one of the great epics in 
the story of cotton. For one thing yield 
increased from an average of 180.8 pounds of 
lint per acre in 1921-25 to 614.7 pounds in 
1943-52, or an increase of 53 percent. In 
1929, only 36.7 percent of South Carolina 
cotton stapled 1% inch or longer, while now 
around 99 percent of the cotton crop in 
South Carolina is 1 inch or longer, 

Another thing—South Carolina has become 
the undisputed one - variety State of the rain- 
grown Cotton Belt, although ‘North Carolina 
has reached pretty much the same status 
with the same variety. Actually, California 
is the only one variety State, where one 
variety is compelled by law, but here in South 
Carolina we have done virtually the same 
thing, not through any law, but by the edu- 
cational process of “seeing is believing.” 
Today about 99 percent of the crop in South 
Carolina is planted to a single variety, Coker 
100 Wlit.. There is no State in the rain- 
grown belt which equals, either, South Caro- 
lina's record as to uniformity of staple 
length. 

There are many who have had a part in 
this change, It can certainly be called an 
agricultural revolution, and perhaps that 
even minimizes the performance. Agricul- 
ture in the South, and particularly here in 
South Carolina, is eternally grateful to the 
late David R. Coker who at Hartsville in our 
State, pioneered scientific seed breeding, and 
whose work in this field is carried on today 
by the organization he founded. And we 
certainly could never have accomplished, or 
even begun to accomplish, what we have 
except for the extension service at Clemson 
College and the county agents. 

I read a speech that was made in Colum- 
bia last year by a distinguished scientist, 
Dr. Robert White-Stevens, of Lederle Labo- 
ratories, and he palid one of the finest trib- 
utes to the work of the county agents I 
‘have ever read or heard. I use his phrase- 
ology when I refer to our county agents and 
extension workers as the true pastors of the 
soil. They are the men who must plant the 
seed of new practices in fertile ground before 
any returns from the work of the research 
laboratory can be harvested. The magnifi- 
cent system of land-grant colleges, State 
agricultural research, and regional training 
carried to its fulfillment in the county agent 
has played a role in agriculture that re- 
minds us of the country doctor in medicine 
and the circuit rider in our spiritual heri- 
tage. 

Today in America, thanks to seed breeders, 
our “pastors of the soil,” our technologists 
and our researchers, and to men like you 
award winners to whom I referred earlier 
as the real “kings of cotton,” our cotton 
fiber generally has qualities that make it 
most desirable throughout the world. Yet 
it costs more to produce cotton here than 
in less fortunate parts of the world which 
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do not have our enviable standards or eco- 
nomic system or our dynamic free enter- 
prise. However, in many backward countries 
of the world, improved cotton varieties and 
production methods are today making much 
headway. 

The American textile mills, which con- 
sume the great bulk of domestic cotton, 
basically face the same situation. Econo- 
mists tell us that American textile prices 
relative to costs—and this involves our high 
standard of living In America—are the low- 
est in the world, and any lowering of them 
further to meet an inrush of cotton goods 
from low-cost foreign countries could mean 
only substantial unemployment or wage re- 
ductions, and, consequently, a substantial 
reduction in the domestic consumption of 
the United States cotton. 

Relative to production, our cotton goods 
exports are traditionally the smallest of any 
important cotton-manufacturing country. 
In 1953 the figures for the first 9 months 
indicate we will run far behind Japan, the 
United Kingdom, and India in export of 
cotton goods. Not only our exports but the 
total volume of world trade in cotton goods 
has steadily shrunk and the process has 
been aided by a multiplicity of import re- 
strictions applied against the United States. 
Certainly world trade cannot be revived by 
programs, so common outside of North Amer- 
ica, of trade restrictions and nationalisms 
which tend to decrease per capita consump- 
tion of cotton, 

The economists have figured that If per 
capita consumption of cotton can be raised 
to one-half of the United States level, all 
the spindles and looms now in existence in 
the world would be inadequate to meet the 
demand. That is why in our industry we 
feel that the only way out of the dilemma 
must be a vigorous new foreign trade policy 
which recognizes the true causes behind the 
worsening picture and which will help more 
of the world’s peoples to expand their con- 
sumption of cotton and of cotton textiles. 
Here in South Carolina, where cotton is the 
basis of our agricultural economy and cotton 
manufacturing is our greatest manufactur- 
ing industry, we have a large and very real 
interest in the untangling of the jungle of 
foreign restrictions which prevent a normal 
and healthy pattern of international com- 
merce. 

It can be done if we discard the smoke- 
screen and recognize the actual causes of 
trade distortion—the same way we here in 
South Carolina more than a quarter cen- 
tury ago recognized the true causes behind 
the situation into which our cotton produc- 
tion had sunk, and began a corrective pro- 
gram whose magnificent fulfillment is im- 
pressed upon us so unforgettably today as 
you “kings of cotton” receive your awards 
for your attainments which, to use one of 
today’s common expressions, would have 
seemed “out of this world” a scant genera- 
tion ago. 

Gentlemen, I think I can speak for all 
South Carolina in saying to you that your 
State shares with you a pride in the accom- 
Plishments for which you so richly deserve 
recognition. 


Farm Housing Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 

Mr. ‘DEANE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
table prepared by Administrator R. B. 
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MeLeaish, of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, which reveals the number of 
loans under the farm housing program 
from the inception of the program 
through December 31, 1953. I think the 
members will be interested to study the 
figures for their respective States. This 
has been a sound and deserving program. 
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It is with much concern that I learn that 
no funds are provided in the new budget 
for a continuation of this program dur- 
ing the new fiscal year. I call atten- 
tion to the fact that as of December 31, 
1953, there were on file 5,097 applications 
of which 2,042 were for veterans. Likely, 
there will be some funds available be- 
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tween January 1, 1954, and the end of 
the present fiscal year to process some of 
these loans but what concerns me is 
the need to continue this program. I 
am in hopes that the Subcommittee on 
Agriculture Appropriations will take note 
of this program and see that this pro- 
gram does not die for the lack of interest: 


Uniled States Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Home Administration—Farm housing program data, from tnceplion of program through 


Dec. 81, 1953 


Number loans made Amount loaned Average amount sa mah Applications on hand Dee. 31, 1953 
um 
655 | 
Veteran and nonveteran Veteran only 
arrears | 
Bis Db bebatd Veteran | Veteran and Veteran only Gera Veteran | on Jan. |— 
veterin only non veteran err only 31, 1953 Kü e Estimated 
(1) (2) (2) 0 (5) (6) m (8) (9) 
United States total 18, 401 7. 678 | Sies, . 151 | $39,819,108 | $5,108 | $5, 18 701 | 5, 007 | $25, 916, 845 | 2,042 | $10, 701, 349 
Alibama 1,02 a 2,802,305 | , 301 6,8 g oy 3, 01%, 960 228 1. 272. 
Arizona... 100 434 251, 015 7, 25 7,007 5 is gi, 925 2 15, 214 
Arkansas 971 435 1,419, 134 3, 305 3; 240 14 426 1, 407, 930 156 440 
California, 449 196 1. 173, 04 6,09) 8,925 a 100 608, LOO 4) 237, 000 
Colorado.. 212 101 (02, 578 5 812 5, 966 14 45 251, M0 2t 125, 256 
Connecticut. 34 13 64,417 4,179 4, 204 1 4 16,716 2 8, DKR 
Delaware 5 1 5, 100 5, 258 5,100 0 0 0 ü 0 
Florida... 357 NA 1,196, 646 5, RBS b, RUS 7 104 612, 040 BR 341, 910 
Georgia... 1,14 546 2, 752, 180 4,911 5,04) 27 482 2, 367, 102 166 36, 05 
Idaho. ix 121 750, 456 6, 200 6, 202 37 71 440, 200 4 148, MS 
Anno IA 122 433, 169 3, 954 3, 551 1 e 257, 240 21 81,67 
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Hoosiers Everywhere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 
IN THE wicks oe l 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr, ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an arti- 


cle written by Ford C. Frick, commis- 


sioner of baseball and a native of Indi- 
ana. I am sure the sentiments he ex- 
Presses will strike a responsive chord in 
the hearts of Hoosiers everywhere: 


HOOSIERS FOREVER 
(By Ford C. Frick, commissioner of baseball) 

The true Hoosier is born with a jackknife 
in his pocket, a pine stick in his hand, and 
a pencil behind his ear. The true Hoosier 
is suckled on the pap of political expedi- 
ency, cuts his teeth on the doctrine of self- 
expression, and, as concerns our generation 
at least, cherished as his first and fondest 
memory the Bryan campaign button that up- 
held that first infant diaper. 

Whether he hails from the murky banks 
of the Wabash, the t-scented 
mucklands of Noble County, or the hilled 
recesses of old Brown, he is of one mold 
changeless and eternal. 

Who but a Hoosier would gaze on the 
majesty of the Empire State Building and 
feel only the nostalgia for the Odd Fellows 


Hall of his youth and the Pythian Temple 
of his boyhood? Who but a Hoosier could 
Usten to the strains of a great symphony 
orchestra and unconsciously translate them 
into the rhythmic melody of a barn-dance 
fiddier; or, listening to the philippics of a 
modern Demosthenes, feel only the disap- 
pointment of a disillusioned man who has 
been weaned on the superior oratory of a 
Beveridge or the friendly phrases of our own 
Tall Sycamore of the Wabash? 

The Hoosier is the sole remaining old- 
school philosopher who can still carry his 
cut plug in his back pocket and, clinging 
fast to the gold standard, pronounce the 
R“ in “Warshington” and still move with 
dignity in centers of Harvard culture and 
Groton accomplishment. 

They migrate freely, far and wide. Few of 
them ever go back to Indiana except to strut 
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their city clothes, in which they still look 
like Hoosiers, and they guard their racial 
purity, as it were, by avoiding marriage with 
the citizens of other States. 

Tou don't de-Hoosierize a Hoosier by set- 
ting him down in Wall Street or La Salle 
Street or Champs Elysees. Most likely, he 
will Hoosierize the street. They may take 
out citizenship, so to speak, in other States 
and vote in the local elections, but they 
never become assimilated or naturalized. 
The race-true Ausland Hoosier sends his 
young back to Indiana to be educated and 
to look over the current Hoosier crop for 
Hoosier mates. After they are educated in 
Bloomington, Lafayette, Crawfordsville, or 
Greencastle, they return to the home of their 
parents, and even though they never see 
Indiana again except from a train or plane 
window, they remain Hoosiers forever. 


E. A. Van Steenwyk, of the Blue Cross 
Commission, Testifies Before House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee on Development of Blue Cross 
Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


i OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
testimony given on Tuesday, February 
2, 1954, before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee at its hearing to 
develop a health program by Mr. E. A. 
Van Steenwyk of the Blue Cross Commis- 
sion is highly important. 

Mr. E. A. Van Steenwyk, chairman, 
Government Relations Committee of the 
Blue Cross Commission, and executive 
director of the Associated Hospital Serv- 
ice of Philadelphia, is one of the pioneers 
of Blue Cross. He started his career in 
this field as the Director of one of the 
first plans in St. Paul, Minnesota, in 
1933. While there he originated the 
Blue Cross Symbol, now the emblem used 
by all hospital insurance plans approved 
by the American Hospital Association. 
In 1938 he went to Philadeiphia to direct 
the Blue Cross there and has continued 
in this capacity. He also directs the ac- 
tivities of the Lehigh Valley Blue Cross 
Plan. Between the two plans, approxi- 
mately 2,300,000 subscribers are covered. 

Mr. Van Steenwyk's statement with re- 
gard to the development of Blue Cross 
Plans and his evaluation of the problems 
faced by Blue Cross Plans is as follows: 

For 21 years I have worked for 3 Blue 
Cross plans. Little capital was required to 
start each of them. In St. Paul, Minn., 
Blue Cross was started with a loan of $857 
from the hospitals. This organization has 
since paid more than 635 million for the 
hospital care of its presently enrolled’ 1 
million subscribers. 

The Philadelphia Biue Cross borrowed 
$30,000 from the local Community Pund to 
get started. Since its organization it has 
paid $130 million to hospitals for the care 
of its 2 million subscribers. 

The Lehigh Valley Biue Cross Plan serv- 
ing Allentown, Bethlehem and Easton and 
the surrounding area started by borrowing 

85.000 from one of its hospitals. Since then 
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it has paid 622 million for its 300,000 sub- 
scribers’ care. 

In all, $35,857 was the entire capital re- 
quired to start these 3 organizations. All 
borrowed money was promptly repaid and 
by now the 3 have grown to become large 
important organizations, and have paid hos- 
pitals $237 million, nearly a quarter of a 
billion dollars, for the care of their sub- 
scribers. The history of the beginning, 
growth and development of all Blue Cross 
Plans is essentially the same. Little capital 
has been required to start them, no capital 
funds have been required once successfully 
underway. 

In addition to providing hospital care to 
its own subscribers locally, some plans also 
act as “managing plans” in the matter of 
coordinating enrollment of the employees of 
national employers. For example, the Le- 
high Valley Plan acts in this capacity for all 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. employees and 
their dependents wherever located so that 
they all may receive the same high level of 
benefits. The Steel Corporation's Social In- 
surance Board, established by the corpora- 
tion and Steel Workers Union, pays the Le- 
high Valley Blue Cross a uniform monthly 
rate for each covered employee regardiess of 
marital status or location. The plan then 
distributes the proper amount to the 40 par- 
ticipating Blue Cross plans for coverage 
extended to employees. Each of the cooper- 
ating Blue Cross plans makes the same prom- 
ises of hospital service to all of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. employees but maintains Its local 
responsibility and autonomy. 

These few facts about Blue Cross suggest 


the nature of my testimony. It is intended to, 


set forth what Blue Cross plans have done 
and can do to lessen the public problem 
which motivates this series of congressional 
hearings. 

The year that I began work for Blue Cross 
in 1933 there were but two communitywide 
hospital plans in the United States—in New- 
ark, N. J., and St. Paul, Minn. By the end 
of 1933 the two plans had enrolled 4,000 
subscribers. In that year they paid out 
about $20,000 to hospitals for their sub- 
scribers’ care. By the end of 1953 there were 
82 such plans serving practically every area 
of the United States with total enrollment 
of over 43 million subscribers. Last year 
these plans paid hospitals more than $630 
million for the care of their subscribers. 

To have achieved this record of growth 
required. assistance from management, 
unions, hospitals, and doctors. They all had 
a part in this, yet Blue Cross represents none 
of them exclusively. Blue Cross negotiates 
with each of them in the interest of the 
subscriber, our customer. If he is not satis- 
fied our organizations cannot succeed. The 
fact that more millions are enrolied every 
year indicates the vitality and strength of 
this movement. No voluntary health insur- 
ance plan in any nation has ever obtained 
either the numbers of persons covered or the 
extent of coverage that Blue Cross has 
achieved in these 20 years. 

Growth of the plans has not been at the 
same rate for all of this period; indeed, for 
the first 5 years of the plans’ history only 
1 million had been enrolled. At the end of 
10 years there were 10,500,000 subscribers. 
Thirty-two million, five hundred thousand 
additional subscribers have enrolled in the 
last 10 years. 

The record of Blue Cross enrollment growth 
is matched by its history of continually wid- 
ening extent of coverage. Initially the cov- 
erage for employed persons was meager by 
present standards, and hardly any coverage 
was provided their wives and children. In 
St. Paul in 1933 only 10 percent of depend- 
ents’ hospital bills were paid by Blue Cross. 
Later this was increased to 25 percent, then 
to 50 percent until about 10 years ago the 
present .policy to provide dependents the 
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same broad coverage as employed subscribers 
was adopted by ah plans. 

Operating expense of the plans has been 
kept at a minimum in accordance with their 
nonprofit character. Most plans now operate 
at from 5 percent to 8 percent of income, the 
national average for 1953 being 6.99 percent. 
This includes expenses of every kind: selling, 
administration, settlement of claims, the en- 
tire operation. Ninety-three cents out of 
every dollar collected from subscribers is 
therefore available to pay hospital bills. In 
recent years from 88 cents to 91 cents out of 
each dollar has been paid for the immediate 
hospital care of subscribers. The difference 
between the amounts paid for hospital care 
plus operating expense and the income from 
subscribers is set aside as reserves for un- 
usual contingencies. Reserves of all plans 
as of December 31, 1953, amounted to more 
than $182 million which at their present rate 
of payment to hospitals is sufficient to pay 
the hospital bills for all plans for about 2% 
months, 

While the plans cooperate in matters of 
general interest, each is a local enterprise. 
Each is governed by a board of directors, the 
members of which receive no pay for their 
work as directors. All offer service contracts 
providing the services regarded as hospital 
services in its locality as distinguished from 
ordinary indemnity insurance contracts 
which provide a limited number of dollars 
per day to the insured when he requires 
hospital care. Blue Cross benefits usually 
include ancillary services, such as laboratory, 
operating room, X-ray, drugs, dressings, an- 
esthesia, and other services as well as bed, 
board, and nursing service. Some of these 
services, if not provided for by Blue Cross 
are provided by Blue Shield, a companion 
nonprofit medical care plan. 

The contracts with subscribers for hos- 
pital service sold by Blue Cross are backed 
up by contracts between Blue Cross and the 
local hospitals. The practical result of these 
contracts is that the hospitals join in the 
promise to deliver service to subscribers when 
they need it. The hospitals in this way be- 
come guarantors of the promises made by 
Blue Cross to its subscribers. 

Because of this intimate relationship be- 
tween Blue Cross and its member hospitals, 
all Blue Cross plans are institutional mem- 
bers of the American Hospital Association. 
The Blue Cross Commission, which repre- 
sents the plans nationally, is a part of the 
American Hospital Association, yet it has 
autonomy in its general operations. 

To be identified as a Blue Cross plan 
and participate in the national programs of 
mutual aid and reciprocity which the Blue 
Cross Commission operates, the following 
standards must be made: (1) Its bylaws 
must provide for adequate representation 
on the boards of directors of Blue Cross 
plans of hospitals, doctors, and the public. 
In general, one-third of the members of 
board of directors of Blue Cross plans are 
drawn from each of these categories. (2) 
Members of the boards of directors must 
serve without pay for the work they do as 
directors. (3) Each plan must be non- 
profit and meet the requirements of the 
State in which it operates. (4) The plan 
must offer service benefits. (5) Subscribers 
must have free choice of doctors and hos- 
pitals. (6) The finances of Blue Cross must 
be kept separate from that of any hospital. 
(7) Blue Cross employees must be paid on 
a salaried basis rather than a commission 
or production fee basis. (8) The plan must 
report statistical and financial data on forms 
provided and in accordance with definitions 
used by all. 

The mutual-aid programs of Blue Cross 
include: (1) Reciprocity of enrollment so 
that a subscriber moving from an arca 
served by one plan may be transferred to 
another promptly without the imposition of 
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Waiting periods or penalties of any kind. 
(2) Reciprocity of service benefits so that a 
Subscriber needing care while away from 
home will obtain service benefits in a mem- 
ber hospital of the Blue Cross plan where 
he is hospitalized. To facilitate this part 
of their service, Blue Cross plans have a 
national interconnecting teletype service, 
and all hospital admissions of subscribers 
away from home are cleared through it 
on a dally basis. An interplan bank is also 
maintained by the plans in Chicago which 
Settles all such cases between the plans 
monthly, much as a bank clearing house 
settles transactions between banks. In 1953 
the interplan bank cleared cases involving 
$26,129.48742' in payments to hospitals 
throughout the country for the care of sub- 
scribers hospitalized while away from home, 
(3) The Blue Cross plans have also estab- 
lished an insurance company (Health Serv- 
ice, Inc.) which is wholly owned by them. 
Health Service, Inc., assists in meeting spe- 
cial needs of national employers which can- 
not be met by the plans themselves. (4) 
Every Blue Cross plan submits reports upon 
all its operations on a quarterly basis to 
the commission office, which then reports 
to all plans on the results obtained by all. 
Statistical reports, financial reports, public 
relations, hospital and doctor relations pro- 
grams, reports upon enrollment, etc., are all 
Cleared in the same way. (5) Each Blue 
Cross plan also agrees through the com- 
mission to participate with all other plans 
in serving national employers. In addition 
to the Bethlehem Steel Corp., to which I 
Teferred previously, these national accounts 
represent the majority of our national em- 
Ployers, both large and small. They include 
Such companies as United States Steel, Gen- 
eral Motors, Chrysler, Ford, Du Pont, Camp- 
bell Soup, American Telephone & Telegraph, 
and thousands more. (6) Some plans have 
acted as the middlemen in making arrange- 
ments for the Federal Government in ob- 
taining hospital care for veterans in their 
member hospitals, All have agreed to do 
80 if desired, Under this arrangement the 
Federal Government gets the advantage of 
the contract the plan negotiates with mem- 
ber hospitals and pays only a nominal ad- 
Ministrative expense to the plan, far below 
What it might otherwise cost for adminis- 
tering the same program. In a few areas 
this service is being explored on an experi- 
mental basis to assist State and county agen- 
cies in ob hospital care for the in- 
digent patients. (7) The Blue Cross Com- 
Mission also coordinates the work of all 
Plans in matters having to do with the 

ral Government, other insurance or- 
Sanizations, research programs, and general 
Public relations. 

The Blue Cross plans are usually governed 
by special enabling laws of the States in 
Which they operate. Model enabling laws 
Providing for this kind of regulation have 
been introduced in most State legislatures 
through State hospital associations. The 
founders of Blue Cross in this way provided 
for continuous growth and development of 
nonprofit hospital insurance as a public serv- 
ice under State law. The self-regulatory 
concepts, adopted by the plans through the 
American Hospital Association 20 years ago 
under the sponsorship and with funds pro- 
Vided by the Rosenwald Fund, have in large 
Part been responsible for the uniform char- 
acter of Blue Cross coverage and its public 
acceptance. Without this kind of national 
Sponsorship and attention the plans would 
today be only as good as their local manage- 
ments. 

So far my testimony has been directed 
toward establishing the public nature of 
Blue Cross and its national character, at the 
Same time explaining for members of the 
committee how it is that each plan is also 
locally controlled and fully autonomous. 
This is a necessary prelude to discussion of 
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the nature of the risk against which Blue 
Cross insures its subscribers, what Blue Cross 
has found it can do and what, to this point 
at least, it has not been able to do. 

The nature of the risk can be described 
quickly. What the plans have been able to 
do and what they have not been able to do 
is more difficult, and I propose to do this by 
setting down the criticisms of Blue Cross as 
they have been expressed, or as I may express 
them. If we can arrive at a clear exposition 
of. the limitations of Blue Cross in meeting 
the public problem, we may in this way also 
stimulate discussion as to how such limit- 
ing factors may be reduced. 

First then, the nature of the risk. Blue 
Cross began its work insuring subscribers 
against the expense of hospital care because 
the research in this fleld indicated: (1) That 
the hospital bill was the most burdensome 
part of serious illness. The doctor told his 
patient to pay the hospital bill first and that 
he would wait for payment of his bill, (2) 
Hospitals faced bankruptcy unless some 
method of prepaying hospital care were 
worked out. As medical science developed, 
costs rose. By the early thirties it could be 
said that of the total medical bill met by 
individuals in America, 50 percent was on 
account of the hospital and doctor bills in 
the hospitalized illness. This burden was 
especially difficult because it fell each year 
upon only 10 percent of the people. The 
other half of the total bill was spread over 
the 90 percent of the people not needing 
hospital care. The distribution of medical 
expense borne by individuals today follows 
this general pattern. 

Five important general facts about the 
hospital insurance risk should be emphasized 
to members of this committee: (1) Blue 
Cross has learned that 75 percent of all Blue 


Cross hospital expense is on account of the 


women and children dependents of insured 
workers. (2) Subscribers over 70 years of 
age use 2 to 3 times the hospital care 
per person per year used by those below this 
group. (3) Women subscribers per person 
per year use twice as much hospital care as 
men. (4) The frequency of illness requiring 
hospital care is higher among the unem- 
ployed than employed persons. (5) During 
the history of Blue Cross, the per day cost 
of hospital care has increased at a faster rate 
than general living expenses and more hospi- 
tal care has been required per person every 
year. 

Hospital sponsored Blue Cross naturally 
followed research in this field as a logical 
and reasonable way of meeting the most dif- 
cult part of the total medical bill for all of 
the people. The cost of the hospitalized 
illness is large for the Nation as a whole, for 
the individual it is as staggering as it is 
unpredictable in time and the amount of 
money which may be required to regain 
health, This is another of the reasons why 
Blue Cross provides service contracts. to its 


subscribers paying the hospital direct instead 


of paying the subscriber an amount per day 
when hospital care is needed. A sick man 
needs care—not dollars. He may need hun- 
dreds of dollars worth of hospital service in 
the first 2 or 3 days of care. While there are 
normal cases of appendicitis, pneumonia or 
even cases involving brain surgery or lung 
surgery, the frequency of large hospital 
bills is high in every category of disease, 
and no one knows when it will be his turn to 
foot an abnormally large bill. 

While it might be said that some insurance 
against hospital bills is better than none, it 
should also be sald that all insurance is not 
equally good, and some so-called hospital in- 
surance is almost worthless. The success 
of Blue Cross plans and responsible insur- 
ance companies has resulted in flooding the 
market with dubious offers by questionable 
competitors. These companies capitalize on 
the good reputation which the non-profit 
plans particularly and the life companies 
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offering group coverage, as well, have to- 
gether established. 

As a result many Americans who think 
they are insured against hospital expense 
would do better to make a contribution to 
a hospital or Community Chest equivalent 
to their annual premiums. In this way, at 
least someone would get some hospital care 
for the money spent. These people pay 
thelr premiums regularly. Yet many will 
discover when they need hospital care that 
protection will be denied because the origin 
of their disability antedated the effective 
date of the insurance contract. While it is 
a sound policy to impose restrictions like 
this to avoid bad selection, most reliable 
companies waive such in group enroliment, 
Blue Cross waives this restriction for groups 
and in non-group enroliment generally un- 
poses only a 12 month waiting period for all 
pre-existing conditions, 

Many others will discover that their first 
demand for benefits will start in motion the 
insurance company's regular policy of dis- 
continuing coverage to persons whom it 
may be expected will need more care because 
they have become ill. 

Others, as they get older, will find that at 
age 60 or 70 they may be discontinued al- 
together or the rates raised so high that it is 
uneconomical for them to continue protec- 
tion. They may even find that though al- 
lowed by contract provisions to continue 
premiums, they will be denied benefits be- 
cause of their age. \ 

The companies engaged in such practices 
operate legally under the insurance laws of 
the State in which they were organized. 
The truth of the matter is that their cus- 
tomers get a shockingly low return on the 
amount of premiums they pay. One of these 
companies trading on the popularity and 
reputation of Blue Cross in Pennsylvania 
returned only 12 cents in benefits for every 
premium dollar collected in 1952. 

Even those insured by the reliable group 
companies offering a high level of benefits 
will likely find that when they lose their 
jobs either because of retirement, military 
service or because of lack of work, their pro- 
tection will cease automatically, not only for 
themselves, but for their families as well. 

The responsibility to give the American 
people the facts with which they may evalu- 
ate the worth of their insurance policies ig 
the insurance industry's responsibility and 
more is being done about this every day. 
The responsibility to clean up the industry 
also rests with the industry and with State 


American people will not be solved until 
those wanting such insurance have clearer 
standards by which to judge what is offered. 

While the criticisms of Blue Cross are all 
tentative and well meant, they may provide 
a clue to our situation and suggest remedies. 
Everyone agrees that Blue Cross is a good 
thing. Everyone also agrees, however, that 
not enough has been done. This is not said 
defensively or by way of apology. Blue Cross 
knows what it has done and is proud of its 
historic role in American hospital insurance, 

The first criticism is not enough enroll- 
ment, though it is generally conceded that 
Blue Cross has done well in metropolitan and 
industrial areas. In the Lehigh Valley, for 
instance, we have enrolled 80 percent of the 
population. Cleveland has enrolled 75 per- 
cent of its population as has the State of 
Rhode Island. Washington, D. C., has en- 
rolled 68 percent and so has the State of 
Delaware. Philadelphia has enrolled 64 per- 
cent of its population. Of the 113 firms in 
the Philadelphia area employing 1,000 or 
more persons, 105 of them are enrolled in 
Blue Cross. New York City has enrolled 53 
percent of its vast population. What has 
been done in one area can be done in another. 
Better work is now being done everywhere 
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Jagged, 

The second criticism made is that not 
enough farm people are enrolled—yet more 
than 4 million subscribers to Biue Cross are 
farmers. Every year farm families are being 
enrolled in larger numbes by Blue Cross 
plans in the farming States. 

The third criticism usually made is that 
not enough of the unemployed are enrolled. 
This is not because of Blue Cross enrollment 
regulations so much as the inability of the 

unemployed to pay for the service. Those 
who were previously enrolled by Blue Cross 
industrial or commercial groups may 
continue Blue Cross benefits through periods 
of unemployment by paying direct to Blue 
Cross. Most Blue Cross plans also provide 
for individual or nongroup enrollment at 
stated times during each year. Of the more 
than 2 million subscribers enrolled by the 
Philadelphia plan, over 550,000 are non- 
group subscribers, persons not paying their 
premiums through groups. Of these only 
125,000 originally enrolled as nongroup sub- 
scribers. The remaining 425,000 are people 
who have left their jobs or retired because 
of age or other reasons. Without Blue Cross 
few of these could meet today's high hos- 
pital bills. 

A fourth criticism often made is that the 
aged and others, many of whom require pub- 
lic assistance in meeting necessities of life, 
are not being enrolled in large number by 
Blue Cross. Again using the Philadelphia 
experience, about 20 percent of the 425,000 
nongroup subscribers formerly enrolled with 
groups are retired men and women over 65 
years of age, a considerably higher percentage 
of the aged than in the population as a 
whole. 

Meeting the hospital care needs of those 
in public assistance categories represents one 
of the serious problems not only in the mat- 
ter of Blue Cross enrollment but in the fi- 
nancing of hospitals as well. 

The effect of their need for free hospital 
care can be traced by considering the experi- 
ence in Philadelphia. In 1938 when Blue 
Cross started in this city ‘about 1 million 
days were provided to the poor by the 41 
State-alded hospitals in Philadelphia at a 
Cost to them of $4.62 per day or $4,620,000. 
Fifteen years later, in 1953, these same hos- 
pitals delivered 500,000 days of care to the 
poor. Blue Cross, other insurance and 
changed economic conditions have reduced 
the demand for free care. Yet the lower 
number of days care provided to the poor 
in no way lessened the cost problem of the 
hospitals since by 1953 cost of providing care 
was approximately $14 a day or $7 million. 
Over $2 million more for providing one- 
half the number of days care! 


A fifth criticism of Blue Cross is that not 
enough of the hospital bill is paid. Sub- 
scribers faced with the need for continuous 
and extensive treatment find that their 
benefits have run out. In the earlier his- 
tory of Blue Cross this could be excused. 
Today the demand from subscribers is for 
better coverage and Blue Cross plans gen- 
erally are now offering more comprehensive 
protection at higher rates. This problem 
has been analyzed and remedial measures 
have been adopted. 

It should be emphasized that extending 
coverage for the hospitalized illness depends 
upon the willingness and ability of the in- 
sured to meet the additional cost of provid- 
ing more extensive coverage. In a sense we 
have all been engaged in a vast merchandis- 
ing effort to persuade everyone that he has a 
personal responsibility to meet his hospital 

“expenses by prepayment. Progress in widen- 
ing extent of coverage depends upon the ac- 
ceptance of this responsibility by the in- 
dividual, 

A sixth criticism sometimes made by hos- 
Pitals concerns rates paid to them by Blue 
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Cross for subscribers’ care. This boils down 
ta the same criticism as that made by those 
who complain that Blue Cross does not take 
care of those in the public assistance 
categories. The hospitals’ complaint is not 
against Blue Cross payments so much as it 
is that public authorities do not, in general, 
pay enough to meet hospital cost for the 
care of the indigent. Since hospitals must 
obtain the difference from some source they 
cannot be blamed for trying to get it from 
Blue Cross. This is not said to exempt hos- 
pitals from responsibility to consider ways 
in which they might reduce their costs or 
lessen abuse of Blue Cross and other insur- 
ance. Reductions of hospital cost and con- 
trol of abuse would greatly increase the effec- 
tiveness of insurance dollars, but this is sec- 
ondary to the matter of financing the cost of 
care provided to the indigent. 

Blue Cross plans have proven their effec- 
tiveness in meeting many of the problems 
they were established to overcome by en- 
rolling large segments of the population, by 
providing the same level of benefits for de- 
pendents as employed persons, by allowing all 
subscribers whether retired or unemployed, 
to continue coverage after they leave their 
employment, by not limiting service provided 
to women in any way, by making higher pay- 
ments to hospitals as their costs have risen, 
and by increasing their benefits. 

The basic question, of course, underlying 
all hospital insurance, as we have been con- 
sidering it, is whether hospital bills repre- 
sent.a public problem. If no public prob- 
lem exists there is no need for nonprofit or- 
ganizations such as Blue Cross operating in 
the public interest. 


E. A. Van Steenwyk, of Blue Cross Com- 
mission, Recommends Program of Ex- 
perimentation With New Methods of 
Providing Health Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
testimony given on Tuesday, February 2, 
1954, beforé the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee at its hearing to 
develop a health program by Mr. E. A. 
Van Steenwyk, of the Blue Cross com- 
mission, is highly important. 

Mr. E. A. Van Steenwyk, chairman, 
Government Relations Committee of the 
Blue Cross commission, and executive 
director of the Associated Hospital Serv- 
ice of Philadelphia, is one of the pioneers 
of Blue Cross, He started his career in 
this field as the director of one of the 
first plans in St. Paul, Minn., in 1933. 
While there he originated the Blue Cross 
symbol, now the emblem used by all hos- 
pital insurance plans approved by the 
American Hospital Association. In 1938 
he went to Philadelphia to direct the 
Blue Cross there and has continued in 
this capacity. He also directs the activi- 
ties of the Lehigh Valley Blue Cross plan. 
Between the two plans, approximately 
2,300,000 subscribers are covered, 

Mr. Van Steenwyk outlined to the 
committee a program providing for the 
establishing of a new corporation jointly 
financed by the Federal Government and 
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voluntary insurance plans for the pur- 
pose of experimenting with new methods 
of providing health services. 

Mr. Van Steenwyk's statement in this 
regard is as follows: 

President Eisenhower in his message on 
January 18 said, “Among the concerns of our 
Government for the human problems of our 
citizens, the subject of health ranks high.” 
Again, he said, “We must therefore take 
further action on the problems of distribu- 
tion of medical facilities and the costs of 
medical care. We must be careful and far- 
sighted in the action we take. Freedom, 
consent, and individual responsibility are 
fundamental to our system.” And finally, 
he said, “The health of our people is the 
very essence of our vitality, our strength, 
and our progress as a Nation.” 

The details of a reinsurance program 
have been previously submitted to Congress 
and it is my purpose to consider the effect 
of such a program. 

Before doing so I would like to suggest 
that one relatively simple thing could be 
done by the Federal Government at this time 
which would greatly assist all voluntary plans 
in meeting the challenge of the national 
problem. 

Although the President indicated that no 
person's occupation should bar him from the 
means of achieving good health, the Federal 
Government has continued to fall to provide 
the facilities for payroll deduction for its 
own employees. More than 750,000 Federal 
employees now have Blue Cross protection, 
and others are protected under health insur- 
ance policies issued by commercial insurance 
companies, However, the only permissible’ 
method of collection of charges is either by 
individual payment by mail, or through col- 
lection by Government employees who coliect 
charges from their fellow workers and for- 
ward them to the Blue Cross plan or the 
insurance company. ‘This latter method is 
by far the most prevalent in the Federal 
Government- since individual payments by 
mail usually require higher rates. 

Under this method each protected em- 
ployee must have his payment ready at the 
time monthly collections are made. Many 
persons must take time from their work to 
make these payments and more important, 
if the employee should be absent because of 
illness, vacation, or because of Government 
business, he may miss the regular collection. 
When this happens he must either hunt up 
the person assigned by his department to 
collect payments and pay him, or if too long 
a period has elapsed, his coverage as well as 
that of his dependents will have been can- 
celed for nonpayment. Under payroll deduc- 
tion he would authorize the Government to 
deduct the charges from his pay at the time 
his coverage commenced. Deductions would 
be made automatically and payments trans- 
mitted regularly by the Government, thus 
assuring the employee of continuous protec- 
tion. 

Payroll deduction is the method almost 
universally used in private industry for pre- 
Payment of employee charges for hospital 
and medical care. It has long been apparent 
to private industry, both large and small em- 
Ployers, that payrol! deduction is the best 
and most efficient method of making collec- 
tions. Cancellations due to illness or ab- 
sence aré avoided and in addition a worth- 
while saving of time and effort is gained by 
employer and employee. 

Payroll deduction is also generally used by 
municipal and State governments to pay cov- 
erage for their employees. A proposal au- 
thorizing such payroll! deduction has been 
before the Congress a number of times, either 
as a separate measure or as a part of other 
legislation. It was last Introduced in the 
83d Congress by Senator CARLSON as Senate 
bill 2191. Surely the Federal Government is 
not Jess interested in its employees’ health 
problems than the hundreds of thousands of 
private employers and the many State and 
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local governments which now regularly pro- 
vide the advantage of payroll deduction. 

A second suggestion preliminary to con- 
sideration of reinsurance which has been 
cOnsidered with agencies of the Federal Goy- 
ernment by Blue Cross but not presented to 
Congress would assure dependents of those 
in military service of continued Blue Cross 
coverage through payroll deduction. 

The health needs of such dependents have 
been recognized through legislation which 
Permits military hospitals to provide hos- 
Pitalization to dependents of servicemen 
where facilities are available. They have 
also been acknowledged by Blue Cross plans 
which regularly provide for continuous cov- 
erage at lower rates to dependents-of men in 
service, and have many thousands of de- 
Pendents of servicemen now enrolled on this 
basis: Since most military hospital facili- 
ties are not located in the areas where de- 
pendents reside, the legislation making such 
facilities available to dependents does little 
to benefit them. Also most men in service 
Want their wives and children cared for at 
home in their local hospitals by their regular 
family doctor. If the Federal Government 
would permit servicemen to protect their de- 
pendents through payroll deduction, they 
could use the hospitals and doctors at home. 
There would also be no question as to their 
eligibility to continue coverage upon dis- 
charge from service without waiting periods 
Or penalties. Thus another goal would be 
Obtained in broadening voluntary coverage, 

A third suggested Federal action to stimu- 
late the growth and development of volun- 
tary health insurance would be to provide 
incentive to purchase protection from yol- 
untary insurance by an appropriate re- 
duction in income tax given to those who buy 
it. The Federal Government recognizes the 
need for a strong and vigorous voluntary 
health-insurance program. The voluntary- 

ance organizations have done a job in 
merchandising the idea of prepaying health 
Care. Let it then become public policy that 
the premiums paid for health insurance be 
deductible for Federal income-tax purposes. 
A bill to this effect (H. R. 6352) has already 
been introduced by the chairman of your 
committee, 

On the matter of reinsurance as provided 
for in H. R. 6949 and as suggested by the 
President in his m to Congress on Jan- 
uary 18, 1954, it should be said that both 
Plainly indicate a desire on the part of re- 
Sponsible persons in the Federal Government 
to assist in the strengthening of voluntary 
Insurance. This offer of assistance is wel- 
comed by Blue Cross especially because 
many previous proposals for solving the 
Problem nationally would have resulted in 
the abandonment of voluntary insurance. 

It has been suggested that such a rein- 
Surance program would provide incentive to 
Voluntary insurance to become more ven- 
turesome and experimental. This may be 
true in solving some aspects of the general 
Problem previously considered especially 
those having to do with the nature of the 
hospital-insurance risk. Insurance plans in 
areas with a proportionately higher number 
Of the aged now Ineligible to purchase in- 
Surance might, for instance, get some as- 
Sistance in the early stages of developing a 
Program for the aged from such a national 
reinsurance fund. For others, and for the 
basic public problem, how adequate payment 
is to be made for hospital care provided to 
the indigent, it is difficult to see how a re- 
insurance corporation under Government 
or private auspices would be of much help. 

Reinsurance suggests, indeed requires, 
that premiums paid into the reinsurance 
fund will broadly, over the years, be suf- 
cient to meet extraordinary losses sustained 
by the reins organization. Therefore 
it is fair to assume that eee 
and experimentation will proce or 
Without reinsurance, only as the needs of 
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the insured and their willingness and abil- 
ity to pay encourages insurors to take risks 
for competitive. advantage. 

The problem of insuring more people who 
are now ineligible is not one requiring re- 
insurance so much as reassurance to the 
individual plan or insurance company will- 
ing to assume extraordinary risks—reassur- 
ance that venturesomeness and experimenta- 
tion undertaken by it in the public interest 
will not result in a price advantage given to 
its competitors who may not be similarly 
motivated. In addition it should be faced 
frankly that we have no knowledge as to 
how a governmental Re-Insurance Corpora- 
tion would fit into our present program and 
that the term reinsurance may be inter- 
preted broadly to mean many things. 

It is with this thought, our uncertainty as 
to how governmental reinsurance would fit 
into what we are now doing as the basis for 
our consideration that I would like to pro- 
pose an alternative course. For, if there is 
a reasonable chance that such governmental 
Re-Insurance Corporation could, in the long 
run, make an important contribution to 
public welfare, may this not be the time to 
establish the intentions of Government in 
this respect. In the meantime it could be 
acknowledged that much more knowledge 
about techniques will be required before 
such a program can be properly established. 
Definition of broad public policy at this time 
delineating as nearly as possible the role 
Government expects to play in assisting 
voluntary health insurance to meet the need 
would be a most important contribution to- 
ward strengthening of our entire voluntary 
system of medical care. 

Instead of assuming now that we know 
that premium income derived from volun- 
tary insurance would be sufficient to meet 
the needs of the proposed Federal Health 
Re-Insurance Corporation, let the function of 
such a Corporation for a defined period be 
to encourage experimentation within the 
States on the many complex health insur- 
ance problems which concern us. Let the 
Federal Government invite voluntary insur- 
ance organizations to pay a small percent- 
age of their premlum income into this Cor- 
poration. Let the board of directors of the 
Re-Insurance Corporation be drawn one-half 
from Government and one-half from the 
participating insurance plans, Let them de- 
termine then the areas for experimentation, 
for venturesomeness on the part of insur- 
ance organizations in the various States. 
Payment of money would be required from 
the Federal Government as well as the plans 
for this period, but this would be a small 
price to pay for the knowledge gained and 
techniques learned to meet health problems 
locally, the sound goal toward which all of 
our efforts are directed. ; 

For 20 years everyone concerned with the 
development of voluntary health insurance 
in the United States has at some time ob- 
served how fortunate America is that it has 
48 States, each of which might be a different 
laboratory to test various ways of meeting 
our health problems. Let this Corporation 
then undertake various experiments in one 
or a dozen States through voluntary insur- 
ance organizations which would, for exam- 
ple, stimulate acceptance of local respon- 
sibility for the hospital needs of the aged. 

Let other voluntary insurance organiza- 
tions in other States ent in provid- 
ing the important diagnostic aids through 
hospital outpatient departments, clinics, or 
doctors’ offices. Experiments in the provi- 
sion of such service have already been re- 
ported to this committee by representatives 
of medical and consumer groups which pro- 
vide such service through facilities owned 
by them and professional people hired by 
them. Yet this is not the only way that 
such service can be provided, and I am con- 
fident that other methods which would bring 
the same advantage to people and doctors 
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treating them could be worked out locally 
which would be equally successful, F 

Let others work on the problem of pro- 
viding hospital care to persons in the de- 
fined categories of public assistance. 

Let others experiment in thé matter or 
Providing continuous coverage for subscribe 
ers or policyholders during periods of un- 
employment. Let others experiment in the 
use of rehabilitation facilities and in pub- 
lic-health education. 

Spend some of the money in all States 
educating the people, hospital personnel, and 
doctors in the waste and futility which re- 
sults from abuse of health-insurance dol- 
lars. Let others experiment in finding fair 
methods of payment to hospitals and doctors, 

Let some voluntary-insurance organiza- 
tions experiment in the matter of extend- 
ing coverage in the field of catastrophic 
medical insurance. All of these represent 
important public problems. Some of them 
must be solved if we are to preserve the most 
important values in American medical care, 
Providing for contributions from insurers 
as well as from the Government and gi 
both a share in management would limit 
waste in the experiments undertaken, 

Our general view is that a government 
reinsurance corporation after several 
of such testing and experimentation might 
prove to be a very important device. It 
could strengthen and preserve all of the best 
in our voluntary medical-care program, yet 
help meet specific problems now facing the 
Nation. Still, it might not be needed at 
all and the statement of public policy should 
make this clear at time of adoption. - 

Lack of sure knowledge as to the best way 
for Government to proceed in assisting yol- 
untary insurance to meet the medical-care 
cost probiem of the people, suggests caution, 
but it need not stop the Nation from 
what is reasonable and safe. Almost every- 
thing that Blue Cross has done during the 
last 20 years was considered impractical and 
visionary at time of starting. This includes 
such things as full coverage for dependenta, 
maternity coverage, the service contract, reci- 
procity of enrollment and service benefits, 
uniform coverage at uniform rates for em- 
ployees of national employers, and many 
other items. Failure was predicted for 
each of these items now considered standard 
practice. The experts have been wrong on 
almost every count. Our insurance company 
colleagues, who then were the only experts 
On the subject, have now joined with Blue 
Cross in what amounts to almost a contest 
to see how many services, or categories of 
people, previously considered inappropriate 
or ineligible may now be prudently con- 
sidered for inclusion in coverage. Experi- 
mentation, education, careful planning have 
been the basic consideration ae 8 Cross 
progress. Rate of progress, while important, 
has never been the controlling factor. Our 
partners, the member hospitals of every Blue 
Cross plan, faced a serious problem and went 
forward with us as conditions permitted. 

On a national basis we now face equally 
serious problems. For one thing we can no 
longer as voluntary insurance plans, hospi- 
tals and private doctors only talk about the 


need for expanded insurance programs, We 


have seen the Federal Government pick up 
as its responsibility more and more unmet 
health reeds. Government has a vital role 
to play in the solution of the medical-care 
probiems of the Nation. But sound policy 
suggests that it keep out of the health insur- 
ance business altogether and limit its provi- 
sion of direct medical service as much as pos- 
sible. The essence of what is best for the 
people was suggested long ago by a great 
American who said that “Government should 
not attempt to do what can be done by the 
people themselves.” The close balance of 
governmental and private interests which 
personal health service represents requires 
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prudent, even cautious, management. 
Thoughtful and patient consideration of the 
ways in which Government can assist volun- 
tary health insurance will result in preserv- 
ing the best of what we now have, yet make 
it possible for us to move forward broadly 
in the public interest. 


Chancellor Adenauer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Lawrence 
Daily Eagle, Lawrence, Mass., Monday, 
September 14, 1953: 

ADENAUER's VICTORY CONFIRMS POLICIES OF 
AMERICA AND WEST 

Though Chancellor Adenaur was expected 
to emerge victor, the size of his triumph in 
the West German elections exceeded all 
expectations, 

Adenauer's party, the moderate Christian 
Democrats, won 45 percent of the total vote, 
as against only 31 percent in the 1949 elec- 
tions. Through Germany's system of pro- 
portional representation, this will give him 
an absolute majority in the lower house of 
the Bonn parliament—244 out of 487 seats. 

In other words, Adenauer technically 
could govern now without a coalition, a rare 
prospect in European politics. But in prac- 
tice he will not have to. He probably will 
draw support from other members of the 
present coalition, the Free Democrats and 
the German Party. Though both suffered 
losses at the polls, they will have 63 seats 
in the new Bundestag, enough to assure 
Adenauer 62 percent of all seats. 

In winning, Adenauer seriously eclipsed his 
most powerful rivals, the Social Democrats, 
who got just 28.8 percent of the vote. But 
the chancellor's victory was not at the Social 
Democrats’ direct expense. They actually got 
a million more votes than in 1949, when their 
percentage was 29.2. 

Adenauer's real blows in this election were 
struck at the extremists of both right and 
left. The neo-Nazi groups like the German 
Reich Party did so badly they cannot com- 
mand a single seat in the new parliament. 
The Communists, who gained 5.7 percent of 
the vote and 15 seats in 1949, polled just 
2.2 this time, earning no seats. 

So complete was the failure of the minor 
or splinter parties—which plague France and 
Italy—that West Germany may be said to 
have come close to the two-party system 
prevailing in Britain and the United States. 
The big question, of course, is whether this 
change is permanent or temporary. 

Undoubtedly it is much too early for any 
foolproof analysis of the German elections. 
Who can really be sure, for instance, how 
much this outcome represents German yot- 
ers’ approval of Adenauer's pro-American 
stand in matters of European defense and 
unity? 

Observers agree it was a tremendous per- 
sonal triumph for the 77-year-old chan- 
cellor, He has become the symbol of a 
new-found respectability for Germany in the 
postwar world. 

They believe, too, that it constitutes a 
sign of satisfaction with Adenauer’s free- 
enterprise domestic policies. 
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And, whether or not it shows Germany 
pro-American, it is viewed as resounding 
proof that the Germans are strongly anti- 
Russian. In approving Adenauer and re- 
pudiating the softer Social Democratic ap- 
proach to questions of German unity, the 
voters have backed up their courageous East 
German brethren who rioted against Red 
tyranny June 17, 

It was a vote for a stable government in 
a chaotic hour. Moreover, no matter what 
swayed the voting populace, it was a victory 
for pro-American and pro-Western policies, 
since Adenauer will assuredly now pursue 
them more vigorously than ever, 


Mallory Air Force Depot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT SUTTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, for sey- 
eral years the Members of Congress have 
been urging the military to become more 
efficient and to spend the tax dollar more 
wisely. 


On January 26, I had the pleasure of 
journeying to Memphis, Tenn., to the 
Mallory Air Force Depot to witness the 
awarding of the King-Reed trophy for 
outstanding management and efficiency 
to the commanding officer, Col. W. P. 
Sloan, and the personnel of Mallory Air 
Force Depot, as the most efficient Air 
Force Depot in the United States. 

We, in Tennessee, are proud of Colonel 
Sloan and his personnel. It is an honor 
to have men such as Colonel Sloan in 
our State, as well as in our military 
forces. I have had the pleasure of visit- 
ing Mallory Air Force Depot several 
times, officially and unofficially, and on 
each occasion was impressed by the sin- 
cerity of purpose, and the willingness to 
exert every effort to do a job for America 
and our national defense, by Colonel 
Sloan and the entire personnel of the 
Mallory Air Force Depot. 


We, in the Congress, are indebted to 
those in the military who are working 
for America and doing a wonderful job. 
I hope that I will have the pleasure of 
returning again to Memphis to see the 
presentation of the King-Reed trophy 
the next time to the Mallory Air Force 
Depot. 

At this presentation of the trophy, 
Maj. Gen. William F. McKee, vice com- 
mander, Air Materiel Command, spoke 
to the entire personnel of the Mallory 
Air Force Depot and delivered a very in- 
teresting and informative speech. In 
cluded in this article is the speech that 
he made: 

It is a pleasure to be here to bring the 
King-Reed trophy back to Mallory and to 
congratulate all of you who have earned it. 
General Rawlings asked me to extend to each 
of you his personal congratulations. 

I should also like to welcome the dis- 
tinguished guests who have honored us by 
their attendance today. Your interest is a 
most heartening proof of the public under- 
standing and support so essential to ac- 
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complishment of our mission. It is also 
gratifying to welcome those guests who have 
retired from the services, but not from ac- 
tive concern in the problems and progress 
of the national defense, 

The King-Reed trophy, of course, is not 
new to Mallory. If possession is actually nine 
points of the law, you certainly have an 
almost proprietary interest in it by now. 
This is, in fact, the third time that Mallory 
has won the trophy for placing highest in 
efficiency and production among the AMC's 
specialized depots. I might add that your 
Alabama neighbors at Gadsden Depot are 
running you a pretty close and consistent 
second, so that keeping it Is going to be no 
easy matter, 

Since I am speaking to old friends of the 
King-Reed trophy, it hardly seems necessary 
to summarize at any length the philosophy 
behind it and the competition among our 
depots for which it is the prize. I might 
say, for the information of our guests, how- 
ever, that the donors ef the award, Mr. Gor- 
don W. Reed and Mr. H. O. King, leading in- 
dustrialists who have made notable contribu- 
tions themselves to the defense effort, gave 
it as an added incentive to increased effi- 
ciency of our depot maintenance and sup- 
ply operations. All of our depets are rated 
each month on a point system which weighs 
production requirements and capabilities 
against actual performance. The specialized 
depot with the highest score in each 3- 
month period receives custody of the trophy. 
I think there can be no doubt that the 
competition has been sharpened by the ex- 
istence of the trophy, with a resultant rise 
in overall depot standards. This means sub- 
stantial savings to the taxpayer. 

To such practiced winners of this award 
as you people of Mallory have proved to be, 
I might sum up the whole objective of our 
depot contests in the story told about the 
visitor to Washington, D. C. He was riding 
past the Archives Building in a taxi and 
read the words cut in the weathered stone: 
““What is Past is Prologue.’ Isn't that a 
great inscription” he said to the driver. 
“Buddy,” replied the cab driver, “That is 
Just Government gobble-de-gook. What it 
really means is, you ain't seen nothing yet.” 

‘I would like seriously to stress today the 
importance of making your past record here 
only a prologue to continuously improved 
performance, to better records yet to come. 

You will all by now be aware of the broad 
outlines of the 1955 budget presented by 
President Eisenhower to the Congress last 
Thursday. The. proposed defense allocation 
is a budget in which the Government has 
pledged stronger forces for less money. To 
accomplish this, tight manpower restrictions 
throughout the services will be necessary, 
and it is indicated that increased emphasis 
will be placed upon alrpower. 

This means that all of us within the Air 
Force have a greatly increased responsibility, 
as well as an opportunity, to prove our faith 
in airpower as an effective power for peace. 

We are going to have to do a bigger job 
than any we have done before, we have to 
do it with the utmost efficiency and self- 
discipline. That is the only way we can 
successfully accomplish the job cut out for 
us. Every one of us must assume a personal 
share of that responsibility. If each of us 
can make 1954 a year of steady and consist- 
ent improvement in his only daily work, the 
total will inevitably add up to that “More 
Air Force per dollar” slogan you at Mallory 
have been making work, and to which we 
are committed in the national interest. 

I am certain that we can depend upon 
Mallory to more than pull its weight in the 
critical year ahead. 

In conclusion I take great pride in pre- 
senting the King-Reed trophy to Mallory Air 
Force Depot and will ask Colonel Sloan to 
accept it in your behalt. 


1954 
The Farmer’s Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a very states- 
manlike address delivered by, our col- 
league, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey!] at the 16th annual dinner 
of the Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Association at St. Paul, Minn., on De- 
cember 15, 1953, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I was present on 
that occasion and heard the address. It 
Was well received by those in attendance, 
and I commend it to the attention of 
the Senate. I like his views on agri- 
cultural matters very much. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue FARMER'S BILL or RIGHTS 


(Address by Hon. Huseat H. HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota, at the 16th annual dinner of 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion, St. Paul, Minn., Tuesday, December 
15, 1953) 

Mr. Thatcher, Senator Young, other dis- 
tinguished guests, and ladies, and gentlemen, 
it is indeed a pleasure and an honor to 
address this 16th annual banquet of the 
Grain Terminal Association—a great enter- 
Prise symbolic of the growth and progress 
of agriculture in the Midwest, and sym- 
bolic of what farm people can do working 
together. 

It's an inspiring and thrilling sight to 
look out over this vast gathering of farmers 
from throughout the great breadbasket of 
the Midwest. 

This is America—the solid, determined, 
dependable America—the deep roots of de- 
mocracy, embedded firmly in the soil. 

America owes a tremendous debt of grati- 
tude to its farmers, the farmers of the past 
and of the present, 

Every farmer in this auditorium, yes, every 
farmer in the Nation, can be justly proud of 
the great contribution American agriculture 
has made, and is still making, to our coun- 
try’s growth and progress. 

Agriculture is basic to life itself. It is the 
Uteline of food and fiber, without which 
we cannot survive. 

Farmers were among our Nation's founders. 
‘They paved the way for creation of our great 
Nation of today, by producing in ever-in- 
Creasing abundance, the essentials of our 
Survival—the food and fiber we needed for 
a growing and struggling Nation of free 
people. ít 

The struggle for food comes before all 
else. By the ever-increasing efficiency of 
America's farmers, in providing food not 
Only for themselves but for others about 
them as well, they have made possible the 
release of manpower to create a mighty 
Industrial as well as a rich agricultural 
empire in our new world. 

But agriculture has contributed more than 
food and fiber to our Nation. It has con- 
tributed much to our basic strength of moral 
character, our hardiness, our respect for 
family ties. It has contributed our Ameri- 
can pattern of family farming, with its broad 
base of independent landholders as a firm 
foundation upon which democracy could 
survive and grow. 

Is it any wonder, then, that I say America 
Owes a great debt of gratitude to its farm 
People? 
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Farmers today, however, are seriously con- 
cerned about the future. They have every 
right to be concerned. They see strangely 
familiar symptoms of economic trouble. 
Farm prices have been falling too far and 
too fast. The parity ratio—the relation of 
what a farmer receives to what he must pay— 
has gone steadily downward. It has siumped 
to a national average of 90 percent, the low- 
est since 1941. It's even lower in many 
States, and for many important commodities. 

Farmers aren’t the only ones concerned 
about these danger signs. The President 
and Congress are concerned. The business 
community is growing increasingly con- 
cerned. Why? Because we have learned 
that agricultural income and national pros- 
perity go hand in hand. We have learned 
that depressions start on the farm. We have 
learned that the economic problems of agri- 
culture are not just farm problems, but 
everybody's problems. 

Agriculture is still basic to America's econ- 
omy. Without a sound, efficient, abundant, 
prosperous agriculture, America’s dynamic 
economy cannot long maintain its expand- 
ing pace of higher living standards and 
greater comforts of life for all. 

We have learned that lesson in the past— 
the hard way. We must never forget it. 

There is a public interest responsibility 
toward agriculture that cannot be ignored. 

Our Government early recognized the pub- 
lic’s Interest and the Nation’s welfare in a 
strong agriculture, in a family-farm type 
of agriculture, by opening up vast public 
lands to homesteading in order to encourage 
agricultural expansion and farm ownership, 

By making such opportunities available, 
the Nation was repaid many times the value 
of its investment in agriculture’s future. 

And, if you'll pardon an aside, I very 
much doubt if the moral fiber of our pio- 
neering fathers was corrupted by accepting 
that homestead subsidy of free land. 

As our Nation embarked upon its, indus- 
trial development, it was business and in- 
dustry—not agriculture—that first shunned 
the risks of the free market and asked for 
aid and protection by law—the tariffs, the 
grants and subsidies, the power of regulat- 
ing production and competition to assure 
reasonable profits, 

As a new aristocracy of industrial barons 
developed in our country, their influence 
upon Government resulted in public policy 
being designed more and more to serve their 
own ends—at the expense of American agri- 
culture and the American workingman. 

Our economy grew out of balance and 
weaker became the foundation upon which 
it all was based. 

The rich grew richer and the poor grew 
poorer, until the bubble had to burst. 

I need not, Iam sure, remind you at length 
of the great depression. Most of us remem- 
ber all too well that tragic period in our 
economic and political history. 

Agriculture, as usual, felt its impact first, 
longest, and hardest. 

Agriculture was and fs today the bell- 
wether of our economy. It is where the 
symptoms first strike, then spread to the 
Main Streets, the factories, and the homes 
of all America, rural and city alike. 

Out of that depression of the twenties 
and thirties we learned that the cost of 
depression is far greater, in money and 
human misery, than any cost of maintaining 
a sound and prosperous Nation. 

From the despair of the great depression, 
agriculture united in a historic fight for 
rightful recognition of the importance of 
its role in American life, It brought forth 
a great concept so in keeping with the prin- 
ciples of American democracy that it has 
earned a permanent place in America’s eco- 
nomic life—the parity concept of equality 
for agriculture. 

All of the efforts down through the years 
by our great organizations of farmers be- 
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purpose: 

The clear declaration of public policy that 
prices and income of farmers should be main- 
tained ona basis of parity with industrial 
wages and industrial prices. 

None of us should eyer forget the fight it 
took to establish the parity concept of equal- 
ity for agriculture as the law of our land. 

The great voices of that earlier historic 
battle for farm parity—the voices of the 
agricultural statesmen of that day, Ed O'Neal, 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
Louls Taber, of the Grange, and, yes, the 
great voice of your own hard-hitting BI 
Thatcher—these voices refused to be silenced. 
They knew they were right. They knew 
they were not only fighting for farmers. 
They knew they were fighting for the sound 
economic welfare of America, for the coun- 
try they loved. 

It wasn't an easy fight. Powerful forces 
were arrayed against them. A strange co- 
alition of the uninformed, the ill-advised, 
the men of little faith and little vision. 
looking backward instead of ahead, was 
moulded together and manipulated as a 
“front” against agriculture, 

Let me make myself clear: Fair-minded 
Americans—and I think most Americans are 
fair-minded—have never been against de- 
cent prices and fair and equal treatment for 
agriculture, or for anyone else. But always 
in any society, there are a few who refuse to 
lock beyond their own money-counting 
tables, regardiess of the public interest that 
may be involved. 

It is always these vocal few who raise the 
entirely false cry of Government interfer- 
ence with “free enterprise,” when their own 
toes are stepped upon in order to assure the 
benefits and blessings of free enterprise to 
all the rest of us. 

But all the misleading attempts to distort 
agriculture's just plea for equality failed, 

We became realists about our economy, 
and the world we live in. 

We recognized that there no longer exists 
a complete free exchange of goods and serv- 
ices, a complete “free market.” Instead, we 
faced up to the fact that we work and live 
in the midst of protective regulations by 
Government, firm prices administered by 
business, fixed costs established by accepted 
standards of fair wages and reasonable 
profits in other segments of our economy. 
Federal reserve regulations, utility and 
transportation rate fixing, tariffs to protect 
industry, minimum wage laws, the fair trade 
practices act to eliminate unfair price-cut- 
ting, and subsidies to shipping firms, air- 
lines, and newspapers are but a few of many 
examples. 

The farmer has never lost his spirit of in- 
dependence, his willingness to work, and 
work hard. 

But the world about him has changed. The 
ways of farming have changed. The world 
in which he must compete for survival has 
changed. Manmade changes have hemmed 
him in on all sides by a complex, legislated 
economy, in which he has too often become 
the forgotten man. 

None of us can thwart the tide of change, 
The hands of time can never be turned back- 
ward. Our task is to keep abreast of change, 
to keep pace with the progress and the prob- 
lems it creates, and to look to the future. 

If the farmer must compete in a legislated 
economy, to ask him alone to exist by the 
simple standards of a bygone generation is 
like asking our superhighways of today to 
be governed by traffic rules of the horse-and- 
buggy days. Only confusion and tragedy can 
result. 

In a democracy dedicated to serving all the 
people, what is wrong with farmers asking 
the Government—their Government—to 
remember that they, too, must be able to 
keep pace with the times, and must have 
traffic rules that do not leave them by the 
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wayside as everyone else zooms past on the 
highway of modern life and modern living? 

Government—your Government—has the 
obligation, under our Constitution, to pro- 
mote the general welfare—not the welfare of 
the few at the expense of the many. 

Congress recognized th t-obligation in de- 
claring it to be the policy of our country 
that prices and income of farmers should be 
maintained on a basis of parity with other 
segments of our economy, With full parity 
as its goal, our Government launched a 
courageous and historic series of national 
farm programs aimed at achieving that 
objective. 

From time to time those programs have 
been changed, improved, and adapted to 
agriculture’s changing needs—but always the 
same objective has been spelled out—the ob- 
jective of parity prices and parity income. 

Let me say right now, that it has taken 
nonpartisan support from the great farm 
States of our Nation to maintain our strides 
toward the objective, and to withstand the 
powerful that would divert us. It 
has taken the wholehearted support of men 
who know and understand agriculture, and 
men with plenty of gumption to stand up 
and be counted—sometimes against their 
own colleagues—like my good friend, the 
Gist ed Republican Senator Mr 
Younsc, of North Dakota. I was proud to 
fight shoulder to shoulder with him in the 
great battle of 1949 for the Russell-Young 
amendment, to keep our farm program from 
being diverted away from its historic 
objective, 

We have made progress—tremendous prog- 
Tress—under the stabilizing influence of our 
national farm programs. 

Hand in hand with the concept of fair 
returns for agriculture came other great 
strides forward in American farm life—rea- 
sonable credit, sound conservation, rural 
electrification, We've tossed out the kero- 
sene lanterns, and brightened the rural 
countryside with electricity. We've eased 
the drudgery of farm life by bringing the 
blessings of modern conveniences and mod- 
ern power to the farm. We've checked the 
depletion and waste of America’s potential 
productivity, by lifting the face of the rural 
countryside through sound conservation 
farming. We've strengthened the opportuni- 
ties for farm ownership, by a credit structure 
geared to agriculture’s needs. We breathed 
new life, new hope, new opportunity into 
a prostrate rural America—and with it, we 
breathed new strength and new stability into 
the entire American economy. 

From such gains we càn never turn back. 
Yet the real job has just begun. We are 
still far from our goal, far from the original 
objective of equality which agriculture 
started out to achieve. And there are still 
forces at work to divert us from that objec- 
tive, both through misguided differences of 
opinion over methods of achieving it, and 
deliberate intent to keep us from achieving 
it. Together, they make a formidable foe. 

By devious means, they seek to divide and 
divert the farm unity of this country. They 
try to turn consumers against farmers, to 
turn farmers against labor, and labor against 
farmers, and to even turn farmers against 
farmers—to split your own household against 
you. 

They are failing on one front. American 
labor is still the farmer's best friend. They 
are your customers, yet they know you are 
their customers, too. They too haven't for- 
gotten grim lessons of the past; and they 
are worried about dangerous symptoms of 
the present. They want farmers to have 
decent prices and decent incomes, just as 
they want such goals for themselves. They 
know that only in a well-balanced, expand- 
ing economy, can higher living standards be 
maintained for all. Farmers need more of 
such understanding among consumers. 

But the forces historically alined against 
you have gained on another front. They 
have split the ranks of agriculture itself. 
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At a time when unity of purpose is needed 
in agriculture as never before since the great 
crusade of 1933, new leadership of some 
major farm groups has wavered from the 
very objectives upon which their own organi- 
gations grew great and powerful. In the 
heat of controversy over how such objec- 
tives can best be achieved, willingly or un- 
willingly, they have allowed themselyes to 
be diverted from the objectives themselves. 

Where now are the voices of Ed ONeal 
and Louis Taber, forceful voices crying out 
for full parity, for full equality of economic 
opportunity for agriculture? 

Thank God the great voice of Bill Thatcher 
has never been stilled, has never wavered, 
has never been sidetracked from the main 
line of agriculture’s fight for full economic 
equality. 

You can be thankful, too, for the vigorous 
leadership of Jim Patton as president of the 
National Parmers Union. 

Every farmer-stockholder of GTA can be 
proud of the great record of achievement 
and service of this cooperative grain-market- 
ing organization. It has done more than 
serve you well. It has fought for you. Along 
with the Farmers Union, with which it is 
affiliated, it has always been in the forefront 
of the struggle for a square deal for all 
farmers. 

Agriculture needs such vigorous champions 
today. 

Agriculture would do well, today, to harken 
back to the wise words of Ed ONeal in 1941, 
when he prophetically said: 

“This issue raised is very clear * * that 
issue is whether the parity objective is to 
be a reality for American farmers, or whether 
it Is to be merely an illusive mirage, con- 
stantly dangled before the eyes of farmers, 
but which they are never permitted to at- 
tain.” 

Now, as then, that is the Issue. 

The issue is joined; the battle lines are 
being drawn. „ 

On the one hand, we have those of lim- 
ited and little confidence in America’s abil- 
ity to maintain a dynamic, expanding econ- 
omy. They are the “flexers,” holding to a 
philosophy of scarcity, an outmoded philoso- 
phy of survival by jungle laws alone. 

On the other hand, we have those holding 
firm to the conviction that government in a 
democracy must promote the general welfare, 
with equality of economic growth and 


progress. 

Between these groups is a large segment 
of the American population which, unfor- 
tunately, fails to fully realize how much 
everyone is involved. They have taken our 
abundance for granted. America has never 
suffered scarcity. As a result, many haven't 
stopped to realize, perhaps, how our abun- 
dance has kept prices to consumers reason~ 
able. A smaller percentage of our income 
is required to purchase food and clothes in 
America than anywhere else on earth, free- 
ing more money for purchase of homes, 
automobiles, television sets, and other prod- 
ucts keeping the wheels of industry and 
commerce spinning. All of us should be 
concerned about what makes that abundance 
of food possible. We should be looking 
ahead, too, at our population growth of 
2,700,000 a year—new people who have to 
be fed and clothed and provided with jobs. 
They, too, have a stake in this struggle. 

The issue is not whether the present farm 
programs are perfect. i 

It is whether we hold firm to the basic 
objective of those farm programs—the right 
of farmers to equal economic opportunity— 
while seeking to improve our means of 
achieving it. 

The challenge is to go ahead rather than 
turn backward. 

With our eyes firmly fixed on the same 
historic goal, there is much more that we 
can and must do, and do now. 

We must point closer to the income ob- 
jectives set forth time after time in our 
farm legislation, the take-home pay the 
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farmer receives. We must raise our sights, 
rather than lower them, toward effective 
devices to achieve full parity. 

We need to extend price protection to the 
Major income-producing perishable com- 
modities, as well as the storable products. 
To achieve such price protection, we must 
use the methods or combination of methods 
most effective for each commodity. A diver- 
sified agriculture may call for a diversified 
approach. On those commodities where the 
price-support system has worked well, both 
to the benefit of the producer and the con- 
sumer, let there be no tinkering or tamper- 
ing. For those commodities, particularly in 
the perishable field, where experience may 
reveal the need for improved methods of 
price protection, let us have the courage and 
the imagination to try new methods. This 
is within the American spirit. We are not 
hidebound by doctrine or theory. We are a 
practical people. As Such, all of us want to 
see food used, not wasted. 

We need longer range assurance of sta- 
bility for agriculture. The American farmer 
justly deserves a long-range policy he can 
depend upon. Temporary extension of lcgis- 
lation, year by year, does not represent a 
policy; it represents only expediency. Con- 
stant uncertainty as to the long-range agri- 
cultural policy is within itself a source of 
instability within the market place. Farm- 
ers must not be left to the discretionary 
whims of any Secretary of Agriculture. Dis- 
cretionary authority will always mean Inde- 
cision and uncertainty; mandatory protec- 
tion under the law means certainty and 
stability. The time is at hand to quit treat- 
ing agricultural policy as if it were a bien- 
nial political football, to be kicked around 
every election year. 

Effective price protection, of course, is Just 
a foundation. 

We need to develop new outlets and uses 
for our food and fiber. We need to learn to 
live with abundance, and use it wisely for 
the greatest good of humanity. To protect 
and expand areas of freedom in this world, 
we must think of full stomachs as well as 
full cartridge belts. 

We need expanded international trade, but 
we need, at the same time, commonsense 
protection against certain groups of farmers 
having to suffer economic losses amounting 
to more than their fair share of the burden 
of maintaining our foreign trade policies. I 
refer specifically to the increasingly serious 
problem of competing barley, rye, and oat 
imports from Canada. I want to commend 
both Senators Brut Lancer and Mitt YOUNG 
for their leadership in seeking the proper 
use of the protective administrative devices 
Congress has had the wisdom to provide for 
such a situation, a fight in which I have 
given my wholehearted support. 

We need assurances that production re- 
strictions shall not be placed upon any im- 
portant food commodity at any point below 
the total of domestic consumer need, plus 
normal exports and an adequate safety re- 
serve, including a special reserve for use 
in strengthening our foreign policy, In 
acreage restrictions on wheat, we need rec- 
ognition of the differentials in types and 
qualities, some of which are in short supply 
while others are in surplus. Wheat Is not 
Just wheat; it has many varieties, used for 
different purposes. Durum is an example 
of a variety of which we need more, rather 
than less. 

We necd adequate Incentive premiums to 
convert “diverted acres” under production 
restrictions to soil-building conservation 
practices, rather than to other competing 
and soil-depleting crops. 

We must make greater progress in con- 
servation. We must harness the destructive 
force of excess water, and convert it to con- 
structive use. We must extend rural tele- 
phone service to farm homes of America, 
just as we have extended clectric lights and 
power. We must continue our progress in 
research and marketing efficiency. 
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Obviously, there is much that can be done 
to improve our farm legislation—without 
g away any of the advantages it now 
Offers. It is in that spirit Congress must 
approach its task of writing firm, construe- 
tive, long-range farm legislation at its forth- 
Coming session. And, it is in that spirit, I 
am sure, that my Senate colleagues of the 
Breat agricultural Midwest and South will 
Stand firmly together, regardiess of party. 

American agriculture, at long last, has 
Come of age. 

It accepts responsibility to be concerned 
about the well-being of all the American 
People. 

Farmers ask only what is rightfully theirs, 
by their heritage as American citizens: The 
right of equal treatment and equal respect, 
Under the law of our land. 

I know that is your conviction. I know 
it has long been mine. But it is time that 
all the American people recognized and ac- 
Cepted that right of equality for agriculture. 
It's time they accepted it as in the best in- 
terest of the entire Nation—not just for the 
benefit of farmers alone. 

Tonight marks the 162d anniversary of 
dur Nation's Bill of Rights. As a Nation, 
We are dedicated to preservation of these 
Tights of all the people, rights we hold to 
be inalienable. We guard and protect these 
rights zealously. They are the very corner- 
Stone of our democracy. 

But, porhaps it is time that we, as a Na- 
tion, also dedicate ourselves to preservation 
of certain rights for the American farmer, 
as the custodian of the very basis of our 
national life. 

I propose as a standard from which agri- 
Culture should never again retreat this 

er's bill of rights: 

1. The right to full equality of economic 
opportunity. 

2. The right for improved standards of 
rural living. 

3. The right of reasonable protection 
against natural hazards. 

4. The right to extend agricultural free 
enterprise through cooperative action. 

5. The right to public cooperation and as- 
Sistance in saving the soil. 

6. The right to preserve the social and hu- 
man values of family farming. 

7. The right to decent land tenure which 
Would encourage the desirable goal of farm 
Ownership. 

8. The right to a democratic volce In his 
Own farm programs. 

9. The right to benefits of an expandin 
World rian * 
t 10. The right to a long-term program of 
Sod storage to encourage abundance. 

Much could be said about each of these 
fundamental rights for agriculture. They 
; volve the right to a fair share of the na- 

income for agriculture through more 
reasonable assurance of fair rewards and ad- 
®quate incentives for those who efficiently 
and abundantly provide for the food and 
ber needs of the Nation. They mean mod- 
= schools, roads, housing, and health fa- 
lities and services in rural areas, equal to 
Aje afforded city folks. They mean pro- 
k tion against forces beyond agriculture’s 
rate control, through adequate farm credit 
Scilities geared to agriculture's needs: 
ugh crop insurance, within the farmer's 
See to participate; through disaster aid 
th en needed to protect both the public and 

e individual interest; and through price- 
Support programs designed to contribute 
Stability to our entire economy, and to pro- 

the farmer from being left at the mercy 

ot speculators. 
ao” bill of rights for agriculture means 
5 e right of farmers to self-help through 
orming cooperatives for marketing farm 
Products; purchasing farm supplies, and 
Providing essential services, such as extend- 
B8 the benefits of electricity and tele- 
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phones in rural areas, with legal protection 
efforts to curtall the effective func- 
tioning of such farm cooperatives. They 
mean the right of aid in conserving the Na- 
tion’s agricultural resources—our productive 
lands, water supplies, and forests—so that 
these resources will be permanently useful 
for the benefit of generations to come. 
They mean adequate landlord-tenant ar- 


rangements for sharing the income that the 


soil produces, with adequate opportunity for 
tenants to advance up the ladder toward 
farm ownership. They mean an effective 
voice for the farmer in his own destiny such 
as farmer participation in both administra- 
tion and development of farm programs 
through democratically elected farmer com- 
mitteemen, and self-determination of the 
needs of adjusting production to a reason- 
able balance with demand through voluntary 
farmer referendums. They mean facilitating 
the flow of farm exports to broaden the base 
of our farm economy. 

The farmer's bill of rights means greater 
public recognition of the wisdom and ne- 
cessity for maintaining at adequate levels 
our storage food banks of feed and food 
reserves safeguarding the Nation from any 
eventuality. They mean public policies mak- 
ing more effective use of the abundance 
farmers are capable of producing, policies 
enabling the farmer to see his food used 
wisely, rather than be wasted; to see the 
output of his land and his toil make its 
utmost contribution toward stamping out 
hunger and deprivation at home and abroad, 
and serving as the humanitarian arm of the 
Nation's foreign policy, in our efforts to 
create a better and more peaceful world. 

These, I believe, are basic rights of Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

They are not new rights. They are not 
rights of special privilege, gained through 
misuse or abuse of tremendous power over 
the lifelines of the Nation's food supply. 

Rather, they are rights of historic prece- 
dent, earned by the great and continuing 
contribution of agriculture to American life— 
the fulfillment of the Nation's needs in peace 
or war, in good times or bad, at personal 
profit or personal loss. 

They are rights set forth as public policy, 
time after time, in the objectives of legisla- 
tion enacted by the Congress of the United 
States. 

They need reiterating now only as a guid- 
ing beacon of light, cast upon the darkness 
of confusion surrounding current controversy 
over America's farm policy. 

They must be just as zealously guarded, 
against forces which seek to destroy them, 
as we guard other historic rights, privileges, 
and responsibilities of freedom in our democ- 
racy. 

That, I believe, should be American agri- 
culture's rallying point for unity today; and 
the Nation's challenge to fully exemplify 
the meaning of democracy as equal oppor- 
tunity for all. 


The McCarran-Walter Act 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unaninrous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recoro an address 
which I delivered in New York Sunday 
afternoon, January 31, 1954, at the 69th 
anual meeting of the Hebrew Sheltering 
and Immigrant Aid Society. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue McCarzran-Wattrer Aor Must Go 
(Remarks of Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, of 

New York, at annual meeting of Hebrew 

Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society 

(HIAS) ) 

In this gathering there is joined one of 
the brightest aspects of America’s traditions 
A one of the noblest tenets of the Jewish 
faith. 

The American tradition is that of hos- 
pitality and welcome to the immigrant seek- 
ing home and freedom. The Jewish law, 
repeated over and over again in the Torah, 
is best expressed in the Book of Leviticus: 
“The stranger that sojourneth with you shall 
be unto you as the home-born among you; 
for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt.“ 

And so today at this annual gathering of 
the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid 
Society, I am happy to express my personal 
tribute to this organization which, for the 
past 70 years, has devoted itself to uphold- 
ing the traditions both of our country and 
of our faith. 

But any tribute pales beside the record of 
achlevement—the actual deeds of HIAS— 
through the years. Hundreds of thousands of 
American citizens, and their children and“ 
their children’s children, owe their_presence 
in America and their very lives to HIAS and 
its great works. 

HIAS, of course, operates not only here 
but abroad, not only in Europe, but indeed 
throughout the world, on every continent, in 
every country where there are Jews, in every 
country where there is need for migration 
and in every country where that need might 
possibly be met. 

HIAS cares for the needy and gives shelter 
to new arrivals. This was its func- 
tion many years ago, and its hostel on La- 
fayette Street is a dedication to those be- 
ginnings. 

Of course, HIAS is not the only organiza- 
tion engaged in the fine and humanitarian 
work of immigration and migration, of alien 
reception and resettlement. There are 
others which like you have greatly served the 
alien, the immigrant, the homeless, and the 
triendless of Jewish faith and of all faiths, 

You and all the other organizations—sec- 
tarian and nonsectarian—which are occupied 
with this mission truly represent the flower- 
ing of the best and finest spirit of America, 

Throughout my adult life, I have been 
closely identified and associated with this 
field of activity. Long before I ever dreamed 
of a public career—almost 50 years ago—I 
became interested in the Henry Street 
Settlement: in the course of that associa- 
tion, I came into my first close contact with 
HIAS and with other voluntary agencies of 
all faiths. 

Then in the early twenties, more than 30 
years ago, I became chairman of the Recon- 
struction Committee of the Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee, and took an active part in 
the rescue, immigration, and resettlement 
activities of the JDC in the years following 
World War I and for many years thereafter. 

This gave me a background of first-hand 
experience for the monumental task I under- 
took in 1942 as Director General of UNRRA 
when we confronted the most staggering 
problem of rehabilitation, reconstruction, 
and resettlement of refugees and displaced 
persons the world had ever faced. 

No, I am not a newcomer to this field. I 
know what HIAS has done; I know of the 
great work of United Service for New 
Americans, and of the fine contributions of 
the National Council of Jewish Women. 
And, of course, I am intimately familiar with 
the activities of the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, of which I am still today an officer. 


Hence it is with a particular satisfaction 
that I have learned of the impending con- 
* 
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solidation of HIAS and USNA into a new or- 
ganization to be known as UNITED HIAS 
SERVICE, and of its assumption of the re- 
sponsibilities of the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee in the field of migration. 

The coalescence of these activities and the 
actual merger of HIAS and USNA must be 
hailed as a great triumph for all concerned, 
and will be, I know, a forward step whose 
chief beneficiaries will be the aliens, the im- 
migrants, and the friendless abroad and here 
at home. 

For this development, I salute and con- 
gratulate all who have participated and as- 
sented to this pooling of talents and activi- 
ties for the great tasks, the great challenge 
ahead. 

I need not tell you that the challenge is as 
great as any we have ever faced, although 
somewhat different in detail from that of 
previous years. i 

While the number of Jews in Europe and 
elsewhere who need and desire to emigrate 
to America is relatively small and easily 
manageable, all other things being equal, all 
other things today are far from being equal. 

We have on our statute books two pieces 
of legislation which, together with imple- 
menting regulations, make immigration to 
America treacherously difficult—next to im- 
possible. The first of these pieces of legisla- 
tion, the key and control tower to all im- 
migration, is the iniquitous, the cruel and 
discriminatory McCarran-Walter Act. The 
second piece of legislation—an emergency 
measure—the Refugee Relief Act of 1953— 
has turned out, by its terms and its imple- 
mentation, to be thus far unworkable. It 
bids fair to become unless its defects are 
somehow cured—a legislative fraud and de- 
lusion. 

The chief problem with regard to immigra- 
tion, then, Is to be resolved not abroad, but 
in Washington. 

But immigration is only one part of your 
mission, of your responsibility. You also 
watch over the welfare of the alien already 
here, and seek to guide bim along the road 
to citizenship. 

Here, as a social service organization, you 
face the problem not only of legislation but 
of people. This problem consists, in part, of 
deportations, denaturalizations, and new 
booby traps on the road to citizenship. Here 
the McCarran-Walter Act is translated into 
Specific cases of human hardship, of human 
tragedies which confront us every day, under 
our very eyes. 

These are human beings. These are our 
brothers, of whatever national origin they 
may be—and of whatever faith they may be. 
When they came here, they thought they 
had found home and refuge in the United 
States. But they were mistaken. They 
reckoned without the McCarran-Walter Act. 

Today many are being deported, or are 
threatened with deportation, because, for in- 
stance, they have become confined to public 
mental institutions and cannot prove to the 
satisfaction of the Attorney General that 
they developed their sickness here, and 
didn't have it when they arrived in the 
United States. 

They are being deported because at some 
time in the past, within 5 years of their 
entry into the United States, they went on 
relief, and because the Attorney General be- 
lieves—it is purely a question of his opin- 
ion—that they went on relief from causes 
which already existed when they arrived in 
the United States. 

They are being deported, because today, 
10 or 20 or 30 years after their arrival here, 
it has been discovered that before they en- 
tered, they had stolen a loaf of bread, or 
8 one of Stalin’s or Hitler's police state 

ws. 

They are being deported because 15 years 
ago, when they entered the United States, 
they said they had been born in Austria, 
although, in fact, they were born in Poland. 
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They are being deported because 20 years 
ago, they subscribed to an insurance scheme 
which, 20 years later, was found to be con- 
trolled by Communists. 

They are being deported because after 
their arrival here, they joined neighborhood 
associations and social clube of their own 
nationality groups, which came subsequent- 
ly under the influence of Communists, al- 
though such control might have developed 
years after the individuals in question had 
quit those clubs, 

These are a few categories of cases which 
especially win our sympathy and enlist our 
help for the individuals concerned. There 
are, indeed, many more such categories and 
hundreds of such cases, 

But the inexorable terms of the McCarran- 
Walter Act afford little chance to prevent 
deportation in these cases. Surely and mer- 
cilessly the law closes in on such individuals, 
breaking up homes, destroying lives, and 
flinging human victims aside with the un- 
feeling deliberateness of a bulldozer. 

Actually I have scratched only one facet of 
the surface of the McCarran-Walter Act— 
deportation. I have only touched upon it. 
from the point of view of a very few of the 
problems which it presents to organizations 
like yours which has, as one of its responsi- 
bilities, the protection of aliens in the United 
States. 

The cure for the categories of cases I have 
Just described consists of two relatively sim- 
ple changes in present law—a statute of lim- 
itations on deportation, and the vesting of 
discretion in administrative officials to waive 
deportation on a showing of sufficient cause, 
subject to full and impartial review. 

There are many much more significant, 
much broader and deeper evils expressed and 
implicit in our present immigration and 
naturalization laws. 

I need only mention, for instance, the 
abominable racial and national discrimina- 
tion which underlies the national-origins 
quota system. 

That racist system, with all its repugnant 
implications, must go. It is one of the dark- 
est blots and shames upon the law books of 
our Natfon. 

For far too long, between 1924 and 1950, 
we endured this disgraceful quota system 
without major protest. Now we must deter- 
mine not to rest until we have completely 
eliminated it and removed it from our laws. 

Of course, we must have a quota system, 
and a reasonable limit on immigration. But 
instead of a discriminatory quota system 
based, in the case of Europeans, on national 
origin, and, in the case of Asiatics, on race 
and ancestry—and insulting distinction 
which affronts all Asia—we must have a 
uniform system based on the worth and need 
of the individual immigrant—and on our own 
national need and interest. 

Instead of a dishonest system which pur- 
ports to permit 154,000 aliens annually to 
enter our county, but actually permits the 
legal entry of less than half that number, we 
must have an honest system which sets a 
number—I have proposed 250,000—and genu- 
inely permits immigration up to that total. 

Under the McCarran Act, immigration from 
Europe and Asia—and even visiting the 
United States from these continents—is 
made into a series of ordeals like the 12 
labors of Hercules. Would-be immigrants 
and visitors are required to run a veritable 
gauntlet of consuls, investigators, and in- 
spectors before being finally allowed to set 
foot on these shores. 

Some of this process is necessary; a great 
deal of it—especially for visitors—is com- 
pletely unnecessary, onerous, and punitive. 

But the McCarran-Walter Act requires it, 

It is a strange and startling paradox, there- 
fore, of which the great majority of the 
American people are unaware, that our o- 
cial attitude—as reflected both in law and 
in practice—is entirely different toward im- 
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migration across the Mexican and Canadian 
borders. 

While our ports of debarkation bristle 
with defenses in place and defenses in depth 
against the entry of legal immigrants and 
visitors from Europe and Asia, the Mexican 
and Canadian borders offer simple access for 
almost unlimited illegal immigration. 

It has been authoritatively estimated that 
1,500,000 illegal immigrants—most of them 
the so-called Mexican wetbacks—entered the 
United States across the Mexican border in 
1953, unchecked, unexamined, unimpeded. 

While every immigrant, every visitor, every 
alien sailor landing at our Atlantic and Pa- 
cific ports must undergo the most grueling 
interrogation and examination, the hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons who swarm 
across the Mexican and Canadian borders 
daily, weekly, and monthly get in without 
so much as tipping their hats to a single 
United States official. 

Why this paradox? Why this situation? 
The answer is simple. Those in Congress who 
most strongly advocate the most stringent 
restriction of entry from Europe and Asia, 
through our ports, refuse to make adequate 
provision in the law, or by appropriation, 
for policing the Mexican border against il- 
legal immigration, 

They wink their eye at this illegal immi- 
gration. And the reason is that important 
vested interests in our country want cheap, 
unorganized labor—the Mexican wetbacks— 
for the cotton fields, the rice fields and the 
cane and sugar beet plantations of the South 
and West. = 

But when it comes to European and Asian 
immigrants—those who are to be construc- 
tively assimilated into our labor force and 
population—and the visitors who come for 
business or for pleasure—we have a dif- 
ferent standard of treatment for them, 

We don't treat them. We frustrate them. 

We suspect them. We fear them. We are 
afraid every one is a potential spy, saboteur, 
criminal, dope fiend or derelict of some kind, 

We put them through the wringer. We 
interrogate and cross-examine them. We 
send investigators to check and double- 
check their past, while consul and immigra- 
tion inspector each look into separate crystal 
globes to read the future of these aliens. 

We reject the alien immigrant or visitor 
if the consul believes, or if the immigration 
inspector believes, that the alien is likely, 
at any time in the future, to become a pub- 
lic charge. 

We reject the alien, if the consul believes, 
or the immigration inspector believes. that 
the alien is likely to engage, at any time in 
the future, in some undefined activity which 
would be prejudicial to what the consul or 
immigration inspector conceives to be the 
best interests of the United States. 

We reject the alien if the consul believes, 
or the immigration inspector believes, that 
the alien might, at any time in the future, 
join what might be, what might have been, 
or what might eventually become a Com- 
munist front or Communist organization. 

We reject the alien if the consul believes, 
or the immigration inspector believes, that 
the alien might, at any time in the future, 
engage in a public disorder or break any of 
the laws of the Federal Government or of 
any one of the 48 States, or of the District 
of Columbia, or of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, or of Alaska, Hawalli, or Guam. 
I almost forgot the Virgin Islands, the Canal 
Zone, and American Samoa, 

I could go on and on and on. The list is 
endless. The legal grounds for barring an 
alien from the United States are almost 
countless. The actual grounds tend, in 
major measure, to be the opinions, suspi- 
cions, and prejudices—and fears—of the con- 
sular officer who must first grant the visa, 
and then of the immigration inspector who 
must again, even after the visa is entered, 
decide all over again whether the immigrant 
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should be permitted entry into the United 
States, 

And, as most of you know, the original 
decision of the consul in refusing to grant a 
visa is subject to no legal review by any 
board or any official, not even by the Presi- 
dent of the United States himself. 

It has well been said that an American 
citizen who chooses to import into the United 
States a can of sardines or a sack of potatoes 
can appeal to the highest courts in the land 
if a customs official should deny entry to the 
sardines or the potatoes. But that same 
American citizen, if he wishes to bring his 
mother into the United States, has no avenue 
Ot appeal from the denial of a visa by an 
American consul abroad. 

I have spoken mostly about deportation 
and immigration. There is also the question 
of citizenship—a vastly important question, 
important to every last one of us. 

The McCarran Act defines two classes of 
citizans—naturalized and native-born, with 
different: standards of treatment and justice 
for both. Naturalized citizens are made into 
second-class citizens, with thelr citizenship 
status constituting not a permanent grant, 
us the Constitution meant it to be, but a 
temporary license, subject always to revo- 
cation. 

Naturalization is made not only hard to 
get. but hard to keep. 

Of all the evils in the McCarran-Walter 

Act, this, in my opinion, is the greatest and 
most inexcusable. 
. This is an attack on the very heart of the 
American tradition—that naturalization 
makes an alien into a citizen, no different 
in any respect from a native-born citizen. 

Purther provisions in the McCarran Act 
Make citizenship acquired even by birth sub- 
ject to forfeiture on grounds which are not 
justifiable by reason or responsible by logic. 

Thus we have chipped away at the bedrock 
of our Nation, the sacred status of citizen- 
ship. 2 

I have, perhaps, spent too much time in 
belaboring the McCarran-Walter Act. I am 
Sure most of you who hear me today are 
already convinced. But I frequently find 
that even those fully convinced that the 
McCarran Act is a bad law are unaware of 
how ‘truly inexhaustible is a list of its evil 
features. 

But action is what we need, action to con- 
vince those who are not already convinced— 
and they are legion, not only in Congress but 
throughout the country. 

This is the problem. It is far from enough 
to be satisfied in our own minds that the 
McCarran-Walter Act is a bad law. We must, 
each of us, and all of us collectively, assume 
the full responsibility of projecting this con- 
viction throughout the length and breadth 
ot our land. 

Don't leave it to Congress. Don't leave it 
to the President. If you do, nothing will 
happen, I assure you. 

I tried to convince the Congress in 1952, 
and I had the assistance of a considerable 
number of my colleagues, and, not the least, 
from President Harry 8. Truman. We failed. 

President Eisenhower, on the record, is 
Convinced. But I don't think he could, even 
if he would, convince the present session of 
Congress to make significant and substantial 
changes in the McCarran-Walter Act, 

You and the millions like you—the citil- 
zens of America—are the only ones who can 
convince the Congress. And before that can 
happen, the citizens, themselves, must be 
convinced by other citizens who are already 
convinced. 

The number of Americans who under- 
Stand what the McCarran Act is and means 
is relatively small today. It is almost insig- 
nificant outside the metropolitan centers in 
the Northeast, and perhaps the Middle West, 
and the Far West. 
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Your job and everybody's job is to bring 
the facts home to all the people. You must 
dedicate a major portion of your efforts to 
this task of education, this long-range task 
which is as important as any other activity 
in which you have engaged in the past or 
can engage in the future. 

This is a call to arms not just in the cause 
of immigration but in the cause of liberty, 
of decency, of justice, and falr play. 

This is a crusade against intolerance, 
against prejudice, against all the forces of 
hate, suspicion, and bigotry which are 
abroad in our land today, and which find 
their statutory expression in the McCarran- 
Walter Act, 

This is a call to defend the sacred status 
of American citizenship. 

This is a call to defend America, and its 
traditions. 

A great American, William Jennings 
Bryan, once said: “The humblest citizen of 
all the land, when clad in the armor of a 
righteous cause, is stronger than all the 
hosts of error.“ 

Let us proceed, with this faith, and we 
will prevail in the end. z 


The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF ONIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 
Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “The Bricker Amendment,” pub- 


-lished in the Daily Worker of January 22, 


1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tre Bricker AMENDMENT 


What's behind the Bricker amendment? 

The Bricker amendment was born when the 
United Nations began to discuss a Human 
Rights agreement for all its members. Such 
an agreement would outlaw racism, guar- 
antee the rights of free speech, health, 
education, and economic security to all in- 
dividuals everywhere. Naturally, it would 
only be a wish, not a reality. But it would 
provide a standard by which to measure the 
progress of peoples and nations. 

This alarmed the Bricker reactionaries, as 
well as the Dixiecrats. For the United States 
of America to adopt such an agreement would 
unmask the systematic racism which blights 
our land. Also it would be harder to hound 
Communists and working-class figures for 
their opinions if an agreement was signed 
guaranteeing political liberty. 

Finally, they are afraid that world pressure 
may force the Eisenhower government to 
make some concessions toward easing world 
tension, even though they know that the ad- 
ministration, which opposes the amendment 
for tactical reasons, is just as determined as 
they to keep the pot of tension boiling. 
After all, they see happily that the admin- 
istration refuses to negotiate the outlawing 
of atomic or germ warfare. 

Thus, the Bricker amendment Is a sneak 
move by McCarthyite forces to stymie any 
negotiations for peace. In fact, the Bricker 
forces cite the Korean truce—not the Korean 
war—as the kind of thing they want to avoid 
in the future. The defeat of this peace- 
hating, democracy-hating mob, which 18 
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afraid that the United States Constitution 
might be enforced, is of vital interest to the 
whole country. 

The real issue in the country is not be- 
tween Eisenhower and the Bricker amend- 
ment, since both agree on the present war- 
breeding foreign policy. The real issue is 
whether America should end the cold war 
and replace it with a policy of negotiation, 
trade, and a peaceful economy. In the 
patriotic crusade for a constructive peace 
policy, the people's pressure has got to be 
exerted against Bricker and Eisenhower both, 


Korean Atrocity Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Atrocity Report,” written by 
George Sokolsky and published in the 
Detroit Times of January 24, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Arroctry REPORT 


(By George Sokolsky) 

Senator CHARLES E. Porrer, of Michigan, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Korean 
War Atrocities of the McCarthy committee, 
has prepared a report on what actually hap- 
pened there. 

In this report, now avallable to the public, 
he says: 

“The purpose of the investigation was to 
bring to the attention of the world in gen- 
eral and to the American people in partic- 
ular, the type of vicious and barbaric enemy 
we have been fighting in Korea, to expose 
their horrible acts committed against our 
troops, and to foster appropriate legislation.” 

He reports that as of last November, 5,639 
American troops died as a result of war 
crimes. 


CONSERVATIVE 


This figure is regarded as conservative and 
incomplete because; z 

“The above American fatalities igure does 
not represent the total number of Ameri- 
can victims of atrocities because many vic- 
tims survived and were either repatriated or 
in some other manner found their way back 
to the United Nations lines. 

“The conservative estimate of probable 
American victims as of June 1953, was 6,113 
which figure is expected to Increase when the 
"big switch’ investigations are completed. 

“Evidence further showed that the total 
number of reported civilian victims reaches 
the number 35,459 persons, with a probable 
verifiable estimate of 17,354; and that the 
total number of reported victims among 
United Nations forces (including United 
States troops) was 20,785 with a probable 
verifiable estimate of 11,622." 

HORRIBLE PICTURE 


It is à horrible picture and needs thinking 
about, particularly in view of the present 
tendency to consider recognition of Commu- 
nist China. 

While in some minds, these atrocities are 
regarded as having been committed by North 
Koreans, the fact is that North Korea is 
now a fief of Communist China and has been 
completely mastered and absorbed. 
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That country may be regarded as having 
ceased to exist as a separate and independent 
sovereignty. 

TORTURE 

These are the conclusions of the Potter 
subcommittee: 

“(1) The North Korean and Chinese Com- 
munist armies were guilty of the following 
war crimes and crimes against humanity 
committed against American personnel dur- 
ing the conflict in Korea from June 25, 1950, 
until July 27, 1953: 

“Murder; attempted. murder; malicious 
and aggravated assaults; various acts of tor- 


ture, i. e., perforating flesh of prisoners with. 


lighted cigarettes and inserting a can opener 
into a prisoner's open wound; starvation; 
deliberate policy of fostering starvation; ex- 
perimental medical operations; coerced Com- 
munist indoctrination; bayonetting.” 

d CHINESE GUILTY 

“(2) The Communist government in China 
ig equally responsible and guilty as the Com- 
munist government in Korea for war atroci- 
ties committed against Americans. 

“(3) Virtually every provision of the Ge- 
neva Convention governing the treatment of 
war prisoners was purposely violated or 
ignored by the North Korean and Chinese 
forces. 

“(4) More than 5,000 American prisoners 
of war died because of Communist war 
atrocities and more than a thousand who 
survived were victims of war crimes. 

“(5) Several thousand American soldiers 
who have not been repatriated were victims 
of war crimes, died in action, or are presently 
confined behind the Iron Curtain.” 
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“(6) Communist forces violated the ‘little- 
switch agreement’ by failing to repatriate 
the sick and wounded prisoners in accord- 
ance with the Panmunjom truce. 

“(7) The Communists in Korea, by false 
propaganda, have attempted to portray in- 
accurately the treatment accorded by them 
to American prisoners of war.“ 

(This report may be obtained by writing 
to Senator Josera R. McCartuy, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Investigations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.) 

The only moral conclusion possible, in 
view of this report, is that the North Korean 
and Chinese Communists ought to be de- 
clared outlaw nations by the United Nations. 


Abilities and Qualifications of Hon. 
Edward T. Miller of Maryland 


‘ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the peo- 
ple of Maryland's First District are for- 
tunate in having as their Representative 
in the Congress of the United States 
the very able EDWAnD T. MILLER. 

Representative MILLER’s many friends 
recently persuaded him to accept the 
sponsorship of my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Maryland, and myself for 
a position on the Federal district court. 

Mr. MILLER was a reluctant candidate 
for the existing vacancy on the court 
and he was not unmindful of his respon- 
sibilities as a member of the majority 
party in the House, where he has served 
with great distinction. 
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Last Sunday, January 31, the Balti- 
more Sun contained an editorial which 
is a testimonial to Mr. Miurer’s abilities 
and qualifications. I should like to have 
this editorial printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Me. MILLER GRACEFULLY WITHDRAWS AS 

JUDICIAL CANDIDATE 


Whatever the antecedent circumstances, 
the decision by Representative Eowarp T. 
Mriter to withdraw his name from consid- 
eration as a candidate for the existing va- 
cancy on the Federal district court here 
leaves a pleasant taste in the mouth. The 
way is now open for a speedy selection by 
the President among the several remaining 
candidates and. happily, for a lessening of 
the strain on that able and devoted public 
servant, Judge W. Calvin Chestnut. 

Mr. Mun has been a useful Member of 
the Congress for a long time, concerning 
himself intelligently not only with the affairs 
of his constituency but also with those of 
the Nation at large. It is not clear at the 
moment that he will be a candidate to suc- 
ceed himself but it is certain that no other 
Republican commands so devoted a follow- 
ing on the Eastern Shore. In hoping for an 
appointment to the Federal bench he cher- 
ished a worthy and proper ambition. That 
he has accepted gracefully the combination 
of circumstances which prevent its fulfill- 
ment is a measure of his stature. 

The appointment of a successor to Judge 
Chestnut will not, of course, end all the un- 
certainties, present or impending, which pre- 
vail in this Federal judicial circuit. Judge 
Morris A. Soper, of the court of appeals, will 
doubtless seek at least partial retirement in 
the relatively near future and District Judge 
Coleman, according to general belief, is hop- 
ing to withdraw soon after he reaches the 
legal age late this year. The decision of 
Mr. MLLER not to seek immediate appoint- 
ment opens the way for an orderly settle- 
ment of all these matters. 


Prisoners of War and Their Families 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Our 
Abandoned Patriots,“ which appeared in 
the Boston Traveler, Boston, Mass., on 
January 25, 1954, and which clearly ex- 
presses the feeling of Americans who 
have been prisoners and war and their 
families. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: = 

OUR ABANDONED PATRIOTS 

The release of Korean war prisoners last 
week by no means ended the POW problem. 

There is still one vital issue to be faced, 
and there should be no sleep in Washington 
until it has been dealt with. 

It concerns the fate of 768 Americans who 
are still imprisoned in Red labor camps. 

There is no question of the existence of 
these prisoners. In many cases, the names 
of numbers.of them have been disclosed by 
released Americans who knew them and 
lived with them in the Red prison com- 
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pounds. In many cases, too, the wives and 
mothers of these men have begged the Gov- 
ernment to do something about returning 
them to freedom. 

The Reds of course deny that they're hold- 
ing these men. The Reds are liars. We know 
the identity of the prisoners, and in some 
cases we even know the slave labor camps in 
which they're being held from the world. 

It's hard to believe that Washington can 
be so callous and Spineless as to abandon 
these men outright. The Government has 
an obligation to its servicemen and to their 
families—an obligation that is certainly as 
strong as the duty of a man to fight for his 
country when called upon. 

Part of that obligation is to extricate them 
from: enemy chains after the shooting ended. 

As David Lawrence pointed out on this 
page last week, the Korean armistice agree- 
ment calls for the return of all prisoners ex- 
cept those who refuse repatriation. The 
emphasis is on the all. These men are part 
of that all. 

To abandon them now would be a crime 
on the part of this Govyernment—a breach of 
faith—an admission of weakness—an exhi- 
bition of heartlessness. It would mean that 
no man in the future, on donning his Na- 
tion's uniform, could be sure that his own 
Government wouldn't hand him a double- 
cross. 

If Washington has abandoned these 768 
men, it should be whipped into action and 
made to do something about them, 

If Washington already is doing anything 
at all to save them, the American public 
is entitled to know what's being done and 
with how much success, 

There's been too much silence, too little 
action. 

These men have rights that cry out for 
recognition. 


Government Expenditures 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, T 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The Camel and the 
Gnat,” written by a distinguished min- 
ister of my home town, Rev. William E. 
Gibson, and published in the Northwest 
Arkansas Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CAMEL AND THE GNAT 

Jesus accused the Pharisees of straining 
at a gnat and swallowing a camel. This is 
an apt figure to describe the way the United 
States is meeting the menace of communism, 

On the one hand, we have accepted the 
responsibility to spend colossal annual sums 
for arms. Reluctantly we are choking down 
this camel. There is a good deal of argu- 
ment about just how huge the camel needs 
to be. Quite possibly we should swallow an 
even larger one. Be that as it may, it is 
quite generally recognized that the bills and 
the taxes for defense will need to be tre- 
mendous for a long time if we are to be 
strong enough to deter aggression. This edi- 
torial is not at all intended to oppose this 
assumption of responsibility. 

Another chunk of camel that we are at- 
tempting to swallow may be seen in our 
feverish efforts to investigate each cther's 
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loyalty and political philosophy and expose 
by fair means or foul anybody who has 
deviated from what the leading investigators 
define as orthodox Americanism. This edi- 
torial is not at all intended to condone any- 
body's efforts to foist upon us by subversive 
or treasonous means the curse called com- 
munism, But I do oppose some investi- 
ators’ use of methods of intimidation and 
inquisition. Moreover, when investigations 
are carried on in such & way and to such an 
extent that they undermine the essential 
confidence of our people in one another they 
are playing into the hands of the Com- 
munists. 

Meanwhile, one of the great ideas of our 
time has, to a large extent, gone begging— 
that of sharing our technical know-how with 
underdeveloped nations, so that they may 
help themselyes and make progress in the 
age-old fight against hunger and disease. 
We have labeled this a global give-away and 
have strained it pretty well out of our global 
strategy. This is surely the straining out of 
the gnat when compared with the camel of 
arms expenditures we are swallowing. 

Enough technical assistance, however, has 
been given, by the United Nations as well as 
by our own Government, to prove its worth. 
A U. N. investment of $40,000 in a corn 
hybridization project for European farmers 
increased the annual value of Europe's corn 
crop by $24 million. Numerous other illus- 
trations could be cited. Technical assist- 
ance in India convinced our recent ambassa- 
dor there that it was potentially the most 
Powerful constructive program against chaos 
and communism which the free world has 
devised. 

Jesus also called the Pharisees blind fools. 
Perhaps we too shall deserve to be called that 
Unless we wake up to the fact that for a mere 
fraction of the cost of defense we can ac- 
complish many times more in the struggle 
against communism than we are accomplish- 
ing by all our armaments and all our in- 
vestigations. 

The real pity is that, except for the projects 
Undertaken by Christian missionaries, it has 
required the motivation of anticommunism 
or, in some cases, private profit to make us 
give as much technical assistance as we 
have given. The chief motivation ought to 
be our love for God and men. 

WILLIAM E. GIBSON, 
Presbyterian Minister to Students. 


Southern Hospitality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal of Decem- 
ber 16, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: s 

SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY 

Senator KENNEDY, a Massachusetts Yankee, 
has just put Southern hospitality to its most 
Strenuous test since the War Between the 
States. From all reports, the tradition was 
Upheld with courtesy and good humor. 

Invading Chattanooga, Tenn., Senator 

NEDY censured certain of the business 
and political practices which the Southern 


States have used to draw national industries 


to that area—for instance, the practice of 
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issuing tax-exempt revenue bonds to under- 
write factory buildings and sites for new in- 
dustries and the practice of “forgiving” taxes 
from new industries. 

Any New Englander doubtless grinds his 
axe with some sturdy prejudices since rumor 
has it that some of the new Southern indus- 
tries are merely old Yankee industries trans- 
planted. But beneath the Senator’s bold 
words lies a base of solid sense. 

The industrial development of the South 
in the past decade has been truly phenom- 
enal and it has as bright a future as any 
other part of the country. The South is 
rich in natural resources; it has many good 
factory sites; it has a plentiful supply of 
good workmen, a favorable climate, an im- 
proving transportation system and & grow- 
ing pool of local capital. It also offers a 
good market for the products of industry. 

These are the things that provide a real 
foundation for southern economic progress. 
Some of the other things that have lured 
industry are ephemeral by nature and some 
are of dubious wisdom from the region’s 
own viewpoint. The Senator from New Eng- 
land is not alone in knowing this, He is 
merely more brash in speaking. 

Among the ephemeral lures, for example, 
is the lower-wage level which has long pre- 
vailed in the South. This has drawn some 
industry but it is by nature a self-liquidating 
lure, for each new plant uses up more of 
the surplus labor and raises the wage level. 

Among the dubious lures are the various 
tax devices that have grown so familiar, 
They, too, are self-liquidating; One city 
offers a 5-year tax exemption to a new in- 
dustry; the next town ups the ante; and 
so on until the thing becomes impossible. 
And meanwhile each of these localities must 
tax its other citizens and businesses heavier 
to pay for the-extra services the community 
must provide. 

There is another drawback to all such 
blandishments. In nearly every case they 
are offered only to outsiders who while they 
may bring in outside capital also take the 
profits outside. Indigenous enterprises are 
discriminated against; it would not be sur- 
prising if they were discouraged. 

Senator KENNEDY proffered one warning 
from the experience of others. The coming 
of “quickie” industries is never slower than 
their departure when the bloom is off the 
boom, And their departure, as it has else- 
where on occasions, can leaye things worse 
than before. 

It is not recorded whether the Chattanooga 
audience palid heed to Senator KENNEDY'S 
comments, but southern hospitality was deep 
enough to win him generous applause, 
There are many southerners who feel, as we 
do, that the economic future of the South 
is bright enough not to have to be adorned 
with dubious devices, 


Richmond, Calif., Selected as 1 of 11 All- 
American Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. CONDON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. CONDON. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Richmond, Calif., which is the largest 
city in my congressional district, was 
selected as 1 of 11 all-American cities, 
by the National Municipal League and 
Look magazine. 

The following is an account of the 
achievements of the city of Richmond, 


Calif., reprinted from the February 9, 
1954, issue of Look magazine: 

RICHMOND, CaLir.—After VJ-Day, the war- 
time boom threatened to become a peacetime 
bust for Richmond, an industrial city of 
100,000, which had grown 321 percent in 10 
years, Richmond was a shipbuilding center, 
and, overnight, almost 100,000 war jobs 
folded up. “This is going to be a ghost 
town,” said the prophets. 

But the prophets hadn't counted on some 
2,500 Richmond titizens representing a half - 
dozen civic organizations. They not only 
saved their city but conducted an 8-year- 
long campaign to improve it. 

First, the committees induced Federal of- 
clals to let new industries take over three 
idle shipyards. Then the city council bought 
an 18-acre traller camp and resold it for new 
industrial sites. Soon there were 89 new 
plants, which lifted employment in Rich- 
mond to 36,000, with many more jobs in a 
short commuting radius. > 

A new $4.5 million civic center went up to 
house the city hall, civic auditorium, library, 
police and fire headquarters. Richmond had 
36,000 youngsters, 52 percent more than the 
total 1940 population, so $19 million in school 
bonds was approved by the voters. A 
$400,000 youth center was built, and con- 
struction of a $4 million hospital was begun. 
Richmond started razing 24,000 shoddy war- 
time housing units and replacing them with 
modern buildings. 

Politically, good citizens worked to elimi- 
nate spoils politics by approving a personnel 
plan and streamlining the city government. 
The greatest tax cut in Richmond's history 
was announced. A movie about Richmond's 
victory was shown to the people of West Ger- 
many as & sample of how one American city 
licked postwar problems. 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edi- 
torial entitled “The Bricker Amend- 
ment,” which appeared in a recent issue 
of the Northwest Arkansas Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Bricker AMENDMENT 

An advertisement published in a State 
newspaper yesterday entitled “A Resolution 
in Behalf of the Bricker Amendment” im- 
parts to friends of this amendment enor- 
mous power, and states in so many words 
that those opposing it reflect Communist- 
front and left-wing organizations or “those 
who have been misled by the left-wing press 
and commentators.” 

We represent that this newspaper does 
not refiect Communist-front or left-wing 
organizations and certainly cannot be 
counted as among the left-wing press, if by 
left-wing the writers of the advertisement 
mean a press favorable to socialism or com- 
munism. We do not believe the Bricker 
amendment is for the best interests of the 
United States, and we wholeheartedly be- 
lieve we have the free American's privilege 
of taking our stand without being termed 
communistic. 

The advertisement, inserted over the sig- 
nature of J. E. Berry, president of toe Ar- 
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kansas Free Enterprise Association, Little 
Rock, Ark., states that the board members 
believe “that the survival of the American 
Republic depends on the passage of the 
Bricker amendment by the Congress of the 
United States.” 

The statement includes all sorts of things, 
including the charge that one treaty became 
the law of the land when only one of 96 
Senators was present on the floor of the 
Senate, and he voted affirmatively. Such an 
assertion completely ignores the section of 
the Constitution which states that a quorum 
of the House or Senate must be present be- 
fore business can be conducted. Presum- 
ably this includes votes on treaties. 

To believe the contents of the Free Enter- 
prise Association statement, one must feel, 
as the advertisement states, that our na- 
tional leaders (for the last few years) in all 
walks of life started the complete socializa- 
tion of this country, and whose plan was to 
destroy our national sovereignty and our 
Constitution and commit our country to a 
super-world government, Of course, since 
we in no sense accept this as true, the entire 
claims as set forth by the association strike 
‘us as being false. 

We do not accept as fact, for example, the 
claim that practically all (of these) treaties 
have been prepared in collaboration with 
Russians and other aliens and some left-wing 
American members of the United Nations, 
many of whom realize that the only way to 
conquer the United States is to destroy its 
Constitution and commit its citizens to the 
authority of many-tongued aliens from 
foreign lands. 

We do not feel that the passage of the 
Bricker amendment is essential to the well 
being of our Nation—rather, it seems evident 
to us that the proposed change in the Con- 
stitution, if adopted, is much more likely to 
break down the form of government which we 
enjoy. The Constitution in its present form 
has served America well since it became effec- 
tive March 4, 1789. Under it we have gone 
from 13 colonies to the leading world power, 
our people have prospered and progressed, 
and under it we can steadily go forward. 
Such a change as is now proposed is not 

or advisable and should be turned 
down finally and irrevocably. 


Baltimore Association of Commerce’s 
Opposition to St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement on 
the proposed St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect by J. L. Stanton, director, export 
and import bureau, Baltimore Associa- 
tion of Commerce, Baltimore Md., sub- 
mitted to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in April 1953, 

This statement of opposition consti- 
tutes the present position of the Balti- 
more, Md., Association of Commerce. 

The statement follows: 

My appearance before this committee is 
to register the strong opposition of port 
interests at Baltimore to the proposed legis- 
lation calling for construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 
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I am further appearing as the spokesman 
for the North Atlantic Ports Association, an 
organization covering the ports in the North 
Atlantic range from Hampton Roads to Port- 
land, Maine. I have been designated by E. O. 
Jewell, president of this association, to carry 
out the directive contained in a recent res- 
olution concerning the seaway passed unani- 
mously by the ports association. After con- 
sideration of the new bills introduced in 
the 83d Congress calling for the establish- 
ment of a Government corporation whose 
function it would be to complete a portion 
of the seaway project to a 27-foot depth from 
the proceeds of a $100 million issue, the 
association unanimously yoted to oppose this 
project. 

The proposed legislation was viewed by the 
North Atlantic Ports Association as a plece- 
meal approach to the creation of the seaway, 
a project that has been turned down repeat- 
edly by Congress in past years, 

I desire to emphasize that the North At- 

lantic ports represented by this association 
are the major ports of the United States. 
By far the greater portion of forejgn com- 
merce passes through these ports.. The in- 
vestment in waterfront facilities, channels, 
rail, and highway connections and other 
essentials to major seaports runs into bil- 
lions of dollars. That the economy of the 
heavily populated areas of Portland, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and the other Dela- 
-ware ports, Baltimore and Hampton Roads 
is heavily dependent on port operations is 
unquestioned. 

How the commerce of these North At- 
lantic ports would be adversely affected by 
the seaway project will be illustrated by my 
following remarks on the foreseeable effects 
of such a project on the port of Baltimore. 

The bureau which I head is a unit of the 
Baltimore Association of Commerce, an or- 
ganization of 2,300 business, commercial, 
and industrial firms of this community. In 
years past we have consistently opposed 
this project on the grounds that it is unnec- 
essary and uneconomical and that it would 
have a detrimental effect on the commerce 
‘of our port. 

That the proposals now being considered 
by this committee do not call for the con- 
struction of the overall seaway, but rather 
propose a piecemeal approach, does not alter 
our position. We further discount the in- 
volved financing plans proposed whereby a 
Government corporation would be set up for 
the waterway construction. Inasmuch as 
the corporation would be backed by. the 
credit of the United States, we can see little 
difference between this and earlier plans 
that called for direct financing by the Fed- 
eral Government. i 

To fully understand Baltimore's position 
with respect to the seaway project, it is nec- 
essary to have a full appreciation of the im- 
portance of the port to the community of 
Baltimore. Our conservative estimates are 
that some 40,000 citizens of this city are di- 
rectly employed in port activities. Approx- 
imately $1 billion of our annual income is 
derived from the port. The investment in 
piers, wharves, channels, storage facilities, 
and other necessary equipment for the oper- 
ation of a modern seaport is estimated at 
more than $350 million, and millions more 
are being spent annually in new construc- 
tion. 

The port and its commercial activities 
are unquestionably the greatest single eco- 
nomic asset of the State of Maryland. With 
approximately one-half the population of 
the State living in Baltimore and its en- 
virons, the effects of the port are directly 
felt throughout the entire area of Maryland. 

It is therefore understandable why we pre- 
sent such vigorous opposition to the pro- 
posed seaway, which could logically be ex- 
pected to divert substantial tonnage from 
the Port of Baltimore. Employment and 
income from our port are directly propor- 
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tionate to the volume of cargo handled here. 
Any diversion of commerce from Baltimore 
thus would have a direct effect on our eco- 
nomic livelihood. The effects would not pe 
confined to the longshoremen, the tugboat 
crews or other harbor employees, but wouid 
be felt by every business throughout the 
area. 

That such a diversion would result from 
completion of the seaway appears to be a 
reasonable conclusion. In fact, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in reviewing the effects 
of the seaway on traffic at North Atlantic 
ports in 1946 estimated that some 10 percent 
of Baltimore's cargo would be lost to a com- 
pleted seaway. 

We feel that this estimate is conservative. 
The types of cargo in which this port 
specializes are extremely well adapted to a 
water haul such as would be possible through 
the seaway. Baltimore has long been known 
as a bulk cargo port. Such commodities as 
iron ore, grain, coffee, bulk rubber, chemicals, 
fertilizers, and sugar compose the greatest 
portion of our commerce. All of these com- 
modities would be subject to diversion 
through the seaway. We, of course, realize 
that a completed seaway would not close the 
Port of Baltimore. We would still enjoy the 
traffic destined for immediate areas in the 
State and adjacent sections of West Virginia 
and southern Pennsylvania. However, a 
large portion of Baltimore's commerce 1s 
destined to or originates at points in western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin. With an all-water or 
a longer water routing possible from major 
points along the lakes, it can be seen that 
Baltimore would stand little chance of hold- 
ing the inland business we now enjoy. 

During the past year we have noted in- 
creasing shipments of metallic ores includ- 
ing iron ore, manganese, and chrome to the 
steel centers of western Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. If cargoes of this type could be un- 
loaded directly from oceangoing ships at 
lake ports such as Buffalo or Cleveland, the 
shorter rail haul to consuming centers would 
divert this cargo from our port, The poten- 
tial business in the movement of iron ore 
is one of the most promising aspects of Bal- 
timore shipping. With high grade iron ore 
fields in the Mesabi area approaching ex- 
haustion, major steel firms have indicated 
that Baltimore will be one of the principal 
ports of entry for ore mined in such forcign 
areas as South America, Liberia, and New- 
foundland. This picture would, of course, 
change radically if the seaway became a 
reality. Ores from these distant fields could 
move directly to such steel centers as Cleve- 
land, Gary, and Chicago. Also ores could 
then be transported to Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town, Canton, Massillon, and other steel- 
producing points with a much shorter rail 
haul than is now possible via Baltimore. 

Probably one of the strongest arguments 
in opposition to the proposed seaway is the 
fact that meteorological studies definitely es- 
tablish that this waterway would be usable 
only about.7 months out of each year. While 
a heavy movement would be expected during 
these 7 months, the 5 winter months would 
close out this traffic. It is assumed that 
Ocean commerce would continue to be neces- 
sary during these 5 months and that the 
facilities at Baltimore would have to be 
maintained at their present peak of efficien- 
cy to take care of traffic during the period 
when the seaway would be closed. This 
would mean that piers, cranes, and our labor 
force would have to be maintained at a high 
level to meet the needs of commerce during 
the winter months, although we could ex- 
pect a sharp drop in our business during the 
remaining 7 months of the year. 

This spotty type of employment of our 
facilities and labor is certainly not a wel- 
come prospect for Baltimore. 

The excellent rail facilities that now con- 
nect this port with the great inland East 
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and Midwest would have to be maintained 
to meet the needs of commerce when the 
seaway was closed. 

My comments have centered around metal- 
lic ore movements. However, the same ap- 
plies to the many other imports that now uti- 
lize Baltimore. Equal, if not more serious, 
are the potential effects of such a seaway on 
Our export picture. Baltimore’s huge grain 
trade would suffer heavily in competition 
with a seaway. The major portion of the 
grain moving through this port originates 
in the Great Plains area and in Canada. It 
Moves via lake ports to Buffalo where it is 
transferred to cars and moved to the sea- 
board elevators at Baltimore. This traffic 
could be expected to die completely if ocean- 
going vessels could take on grain at the 
Buffalo elevators. 

A point that it is desired to emphasize to 
this committee is the fact that Baltimore is 
largely a port developed under the free- 
enterprise system. Our oceangoing facilities 
are almost entirely owned and controlled by 
Private business. Thus, this is not a com- 
Pisint of one governmental agency against 
the proposed plans of another Government 
branch. Rather, it is an honest protest of 
businesernen opposing a Government project 
that threatens serious damage to their tax- 
Paying employment-creating private enter- 
prises. 

This committee has been fully informed of 
the detrimental effects of such a seaway on 
the trunkline railroads of the country, and 
It is not my intention to burden the record 
further with arguments on this theme. I do 
Wish to point out, however, that Baltimore 
is a railroad port; that is,.90 percent of our 
Ocean commerce passes. over railroad piers. 
The same detrimental effects that would re- 
Bult to the rail carriers from the seaway 
Project would in turn have an equally detri- 
mental effect upon the rail aspects of our 
port commerce, 

While our opposition is primarily based on 
the detrimental effects of such a completed 
seaway on the economic life of our com- 
munity, we desire to point out that our posi- 
tion was determined after careful considera- 
tion of the national aspects of this problem. 
We agree that the financial burden of this 
project is an extravagance that we can ill 
afford at this period in our national economic 
life, and we further agree that diversion of a 
huge man power force from defense industries 
to such a project at this time would be most 
unsound. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. L. STANTON, 
Director, Export and Import Bureau, 
Baltimore Assoctation of Commerce. 


Address by Hon. Katharine St. George, of 
New York, at the Banquet of the Amer- 
ican Association of Government Em- 
ployees on January 30, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, it is my 
Pleasure to place in the Recorp the text 
Of a very fine address delivered Jan- 
Uary 30, 1954, to a banquet meeting of 
the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees by our able and charm- 
ing colleague, the Honorable KATHARINE 
Sr. Gronck. The speech follows: 
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I am very happy and honored to be with 
you, especially as this is your Tist birthday. 

The Good Book tells us that three score 
years and ten is the proper length for 
human life but I know that your organi- 
gation is going on for many years, getting 
more vigorous and more useful as the years 
go by. 

Civil service has come a long way since 
the day when a crazed and frustrated Gov- 
ernment employee shot and killed President 
Garfield. This event probably had as much 
to do with the original founding of a civil 
service in the United States as any other 
event. It is unfortunate that in order to do 
what is necessary we so often have to learn 
through ‘an explosion and a tragedy. 

During the second session of this Congress 
the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service has gotten down to working 
far earlier than usual and this, may I say, 
augurs well for much of your legislation. 

One thing that was a result of this con- 
sideration was the elimination of the Thomas 
leave rider. I know that this was of great 
interest to Federal employees based upon 
the large amount of correspondence that 
I received from you. In the final analysis, 
the decision on leave had to be made in 
conference since there was a great dissim- 
Ilarity between the bill as passed by the 
House and the Senate. As is often the case 
in such situations, the legislation that is 
ultimately approved requires some remodel- 
ing. 

The chairman of our committee, Mr. Rees 
of Kansas, has introduced a bill which he 
hopes will, once and for all, let Federal em- 
ployees know where they stand with respect 
to their leave. His suggestions that are 
contained in the bill introduced by him 
set forth a number of things with which I 
believe you Federal employees generally will 
be in agreement. 

He proposes to permit employees in the 
United States to accumulate annual leaye 
up to 60 days, and employees overseas (ex- 
cept Foreign Service employees) to accumu- 
late up to 90 days. This is in lieu of the 
present 30-day and 45-day limitations. 

Of all subjects now before Congress, the 
one of most interest to this group, and to ull 
other groups of Federal employees, is that of 
adjustment of the salary scales. As you 
know, the chairman of the House Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service has scheduled 
hearings on this matter beginning February 
8. There have been à number of bills sub- 
mitted providing for increases ranging from 
8400 to $1,100 per annum. These bills cover 
all employees of the Federal Government 
with the exception of Wage Board employees. 

It is my belief that every Member of Con- 
gress is in favor of a wage adjustment. Their 
thinking varies, however, in the amount and 
the method of application. Statistical fig- 
ures furnished by the Department of Labor 
indicate that the average base salary under 
the Classification Act is today 22.8 percent 
behind the cost of living index. The sal- 
aries of post office employees and others are 
also far behind; while those of the hourly 
employees under Wage Board Administra- 
tion are relatively equal to the present cost 
of living. 

The area where these Inequalities of treat- 
ment are most apparent is in the profes- 
sional, scientific and research fields, where 
the supervisors are now receiving less sal- 
ary than the Wage Board employees they su- 
3 Another area is in the Government- 
owned industrial plants where inspectors, 
supervisors, and other administrative per- 
sonnel have not had an increase in salary 
since July of 1951, while the hourly em- 
ployees they are responsible for have had 
3 raises with another one currently pend- 
ing. 

When one realizes that 40 percent of the 
2,200,000 employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment have received wage increases annually 
since 1950, while 60 percent have received 
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no recognition of the ever-increasing cost 
of living, it is immediately apparent that 
something must be done to relieve this un- 
equal situation. 

In those areas where Congress has reserved 
unto itself the authority for the fixing of 
Salary scales, it has been a historical fact 
that these scales have lagged at least 1 year 
behind the cost of living. In order to meet 
this situation, I introduced legislation dur- 
ing the first session of this Congress which 
would provide for a semiannual adjustment 
of wages based on the national cost of living 
index. Had my legislation been in effect in 
1951, the per annum employees would now 
have received an average of 6350 additional 
per annum, while the hourly or per diem 
employees uncer legislative pay acts would 
have received an average of $322 additional 
per annum. My bill provides for a basa 
increase of #400 per annum for per annum 
employees, and 20 cents per hour, or $456 per 
year, for hourly or per diem employees. 
These increases would compensate for the 
present lag in salary scales. In addition to 
this, my bill provides for a semiannual in- 
crease of $50 per annum for employees paid 
on an annual basis, and 2% cents per hour 
for hourly or per diem employees for each 
one point or major fraction thereof change 
in the national cost of living index. It also 
provides that if the cost of living index 
drops, the rate of compensation for each em- 
ployee shall not be reduced below that which 
would result from the lump-sum increase 
provided in the first section. 

While I realize that the majority of the 
employee unions have expressd opposition to 
classified pay scales based on local area pre- 
valling wage rates, I believe that if an objec- 
tive analysis is given to my proposal, you 
will not retain these objections. My bill 
provides for one wage rate on a national 
basis to be adjusted by the national cost of 
living index. It does not propose that there 
be numerous wage rates in the Federal Goy- 
ernment based on the wage rates prevailing 
in private industry in local areas. It is my 
feeling that the benefits gained through the 
possibility of current adjustment in the wage 
rates would greatly offset any objections 
which you might have to this type of salary 
determination. 

There are, of course, many other bills that 
will be considered with the utmost care by 
the committee in their hearings which will 
start on February 8. 

Finally, there has been far too much talk 
of late about the dismissal of some bad 
security risks in Government. The Govern- 
ment never in any official pronouncement 
said that these people were disloyal or that 
they were Communists. But they were all 
security risks and they were all incompetent, 
Isn't that enough? 2 

You and I know that an incompetent and 
stupid employee can do our country almost 
as much harm as a known subversive. 

We are all Government employees, every 
one of us in this room, It is a high calling, 
because whether we are at home among our 
own people or abroad among strangers we 
are the representatives and ambassadors of 
the greatest and most powerful nation in the 
world today, the United States of America. 

It is an insult to all the fine patriotic Gov- 
ernment servants that time and sympathy 
should be wasted on the few who did not 
measure up and who are, at best, forgotten. 

Yes; we have a high calling, and one of 
which we can well be proud. Lincoln was 
right when he said this country could never 


de destroyed from without but could be de- 


stroyed from within. We, the Government 
employees, will not let this happen in our 
time. We look at that flag with its bright 
stars on a sky of blue, the oldest flag in the 
modern world, the flag that has always stood 
for freedom and human dignity. Let us 
stand true to that flag and to the ideals that 
have made our country great, and let us save 
the soul of America, 
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Settlement of the A. & P. Suit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
tion instituted by the Government in 
1949 against the A. & P. grocery chain 
was recently settled by a consent agree- 
ment. 

At the time the case was instituted 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business supported the cdse and an- 
swered the charges that they were as- 
sisting in the persecution of the A. & P. 
and trying to prevent the people of 
America from buying their food prod- 
ucts cheap. In their defense of the 
principle back of the suit the National 
Federation of Independent Business at- 
tempted to inform the people of the real 
issues of the case by paid advertisements 
in the press of the Nation. It is signifi- 
cant that at that time three of the major 
newspapers in the Washington, D. C., 
area refused to carry these advertise- 
ments. 

On January 25 former Attorney Gen- 
eral J. Howard McGrath wrote to the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business as follows: 

This vindicates your stand on the matter 
completely. You are doing a great job for 
independence we believe in. 


With the unanimous consent of my 
colleagues, I am inserting the statement 
made by George J, Burger, vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business, upon the entry of 
the consent decree in the A. & P. case. 
Mr. Burger's statement follows: 

In view of the announcement of the set- 
tlement of the A. & P. suit by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and as our interest in the 
case from the first instance was solely in the 
interest of protecting the free-enterprise sys- 
tem and the people we represent, all inde- 
pendent business and professional men, it 
is our belief the action of the Department 
of Justice, in agreeing to a consent decree 
against the A. & P. Co, may be looked upon 
with some doubt as to any real victory for 
the Government in the original suit insti- 
tuted in 1949 against the A. & P. Co. 

We will admit that through the consent 
decree some long overdue corrections in 
conformity with the antitrust laws will 
take place. However, we are concerned 
about the major charges by the Government 
in its original case being submerged in the 
consent agreement. 

The A. & P. was found guilty by a Federal 
court, and the verdict was sustained by a 
United States court of appeals, of these 
allegations: 

1, A. & P. expansion has resulted, in a sub- 
stantial part, from the use of such vicious 
un-American weapons as boycotts, blacklist- 
ing, price wars, and threats. A. & P. was 
found guilty. 

2. Numerous local businessmen were 
forced out of business by these tactics by 
which a ruthless corporation robbed Peter 
to pay Paul. A. & P. was found guilty. 

3. A. & P., it was alleged, in order to drive 
out competition, operated as high as 30 per- 
cent of their stores at a loss, and requiring 
customers of their other stores to pay for 
these losses through higher prices. A. & P, 
was found guilty. 
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4. A. & P., it was alleged, forced farmers 
and food packers to sell to them at lower 
prices than competitors, A) & P. was found 
guilty. 

It is to be noted, in the position we took 
to defend the Government in paid public 
statements by the federation, we ran into 
difficulty with certain members of the press. 
However, our action was merely to counteract 
the nationwide publicity of the A. & P. Co. 
in paid ads charging that the Government's 
actions were more or less of a persecution 
nature, and that the Government was, as 
they stated in substance, denying the right 
to the people to buy food products at low 
cost. 

Our concern in regard to the announced 
settlement of the case is whether some of 
the major charges of the Government at 
that time are lost in the overall complaint. 

It is our opinion if due respect is to be 
achieved by the Government to the laws that 
more severe penalties must be inflicted where 
deliberate continual violations of the laws 
take place. In no other way will the pub- 
lic be the beneficiary through the free- 
enterprise system, and small business of 
tifis Nation continue in our economy. 

We believe it is necessary now for the 
Judiciary Committees of the Congress to 
examine the enforcement of the antitrust 
laws, and to amend such laws making it man- 
datory that severe penalties be inflicted 
where criminal violations of the antitrust 
laws take place. 


Port of Baltimore Improvement Excluded 
From Budget, Yet $105 Million Re- 
quested for St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, we have 
had a few days now to examine the 
administration’s budget and to see 
in what respects its substance, the pro- 
posals for spending and appropriations 
legislation, differ from the lofty objec- 
tives of economy and efficiency to which 
it is nominally dedicated. 

One of the small items omitted from 
the budget, from which the Nation would 
derive current and future benefits far 
greater than cost, is improvement of the 
harbor and channels at Baltimore. The 
port of Baltimore, the Nation's second 
port, has great advantages of position 
for the future of the steel industry on 
which our economy and its defense are 
founded. Through this port millions of 
tons of iron ore for the expanding steel 
industry of the eastern States, are im- 
ported each year, The imported ores 
come from huge and rich reserves in 
South America, and can be used eco- 
nomically by the steel industry because 
of the location of the port of Baltimore, 
and the comparatively inexpensive rail 
transportation available from there. 
The future development of the eastern 
steel industry will require use of in- 
creasing volumes of imported ores. If 
vessels of the most economical size for 
handling this ore are to be accommo- 
dated, the port of Baltimore will need 
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both widening, and deepening to perhaps 
40 feet. But work for such an essential 
project, though costing little in relation 
to the national benefits quickly obtain- 
able from it, is not provided in the cur- 
rent budget. Instead, money is being 
requested of the Congress for the St. 
Lawrence seaway, a project which will 
not be beneficial to American shipping. 
In fact, only 2 percent of our American 
ships will be able to use the seaway. It 
will be used, however, by foreign ships 
which have shorter drafts than our 
American vessels. Then too, this sea- 
way is frozen over 4 or 5 months each 
year. 

If we are, as the President proposed in 
his message accompanying the budget, to 
“find better and less expensive ways of 
doing things which must be done by the 
Federal Government,” then we must add 
to past Federal improvements of the har- 
bor and channels of the port of Balti- 
more, and avoid projects such as the St. 
Lawrence which do not need our aid, are 
of undemonstrated worth and of un- 
certain, but clearly large, future cost. 


Congress and the Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a very timely article 
which deserves the consideration of the 
Members of Congress. It is by Fred V. 
Heinkel, president, the Missouri Farmers 
Association, Inc. The article is taken 
from the February 1954 issue of the 
Missouri Farmer: 


A MESSAGE From PRESIDENT FRED V. HEINKEL; 
CONGRESS AND THE FARM PROBLEM 


President Eisenhower has sent his long 
awaited message on agriculture to the Con- 
gress. To me it was a shock and a dis- 
appointment. Not only did he seem to en- 
tirely forget his campaign promise made at 
Kasson, Minn., to advocate “100 percent of 
parity in the market place,“ but he has 
actually advocated a lower standard of liv- 
ing for farm people by recommending flex- 
ible price supports. 

Under his program, as I understand it, 
farm prices would be supported at 90 percent 
of parity in times of scarcity—in other 
words, when supports are not needed. As 
production increases and surpluses begin to 
develop and prices sag, supports would be al- 
lowed to decline to 75 percent of parity, in 
the belief that lower supports would dis- 
courage production. 

The President's program is deceptive. It 
recognizes that farmers have a problem, and 
it purports to solve that problem, but at 
won't solve it. When prices are high, far- 
mers don't need any assistance from the 
Government. We need help only when prices 
go down.. and under the President's pro- 
gram that is precisely when assistance would 
be withdrawn, or at least lowered to 75 per- 
cent of parity. 

Also, it is a fallacy to contend “that low 
farm prices discourage production. Every 
farmer who farmed during the 1930's knows 
that this contention is not true, and no one 
has ever produced any evidence to prove its 
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truth. What happens when farm prices go 
down is that in order to meet fixed costs like 
interest, taxes, gasoline, etc., farmers must 
Produce more at lower prices. Thus, strange 
as it may seem, low prices in agriculture 
actually mean higher production. 

SINCERE EUT WRONG? 


Undoubtedly the President has been lis- 
tening to Secretary Benson, who has been 
Advocating flexible price supports ever since 
he has appointed to his Cabinet office. And 
he does not believe in any kind of govern- 
mental assistance. I do not for a moment 
doubt his sincerity, but I strongly question 
the soundness of his judgment. For I do 
not see any chance for farm people to escape 
Peonage if they are always to be compelled 
to produce and sell in a free market when 
all other segments of our society are pro- 
tected by law in one way or another. 

I am doubtful that the farm problem will 
be satisfactorily dealt with by the present ses- 
sion of Congress. The reason the outlook is 
80 discouraging is not because the problem is 
difficult of solution, but rather because of 
the lack of agreement among farm groups. 

des, this is an election year, and Con- 
Bressmen will be fearful lest they make poll- 
tical mistakes. 

Regardiess of what takes place on the 
farm front in Congress, the only thing that 
We, as Missouri farmers, can do is to let our 
Own Congressmen and as many others as 
Possible know our views on the general situ- 
Ation. 

Fortunately, due to resolutions adopted 
by the MFA annual convention last August, 
Phis the sentiments frankly expressed by 
several thousand farmers at seven mass 
Meetings held over the State last fall, both 
the MFA State legislative committee and I 
feel that we have been well advised as to 
just what farm legislation Missouri farmers 
delle ve is needed. 


FARMERS STATE WANTS 


Of the thousands of farmers who filled 
Out questionnaires at the mass meetings last 
Tall, 93.7 percent declared that they want 
Mandatory price supports at 90 percent or 
more of parity, with such Units or controls 
on production as may be necessary. And 

2 percent emphatically voted “Yes” in an- 
Swer to the question “Should the Govern- 
Ment maintain the same mandatory price- 
support program at the same support levels 
Tor perishable farm products (meat, poultry, 
eggs, dairy products, fruits, etc.) as it main- 
taing for storable farm products?” 

In addition to these expressions, many 
farmers added the comment, “Why 90 per- 
cent of parity? Why not 100 percent?” 
Also, scores who couldn't attend the meet- 
ings wrote letters to me expressing their 
Views in the same vein. 

All these expressions of the thinking of 
Missouri farmers have been carefully con- 
tidered by the MFA State legislative com- 
mittee, whose responsibility it is under our 
bylaws to deal with legislation affecting 
MFA members. As a result, I expect to tell 
the Congress, through its proper commit- 

that farmers of Missouri believe it to 

in the national interest for Congress to 
enact farm legislation which will protect 
farmers against wide fluctuation in prices, 
Which causes rural people so much distress 
and subjects nonfarm people to a feast-or- 
famine scale of living. 

The only reason we ask for this protection 
for agriculture is that because of the large 
number of farmers we cannot cepe with the 
Problem without governmental assistance. 

ere are 5½% million of us, and we cannot, 
like a handful of manufacturers in an 
industry, adjust production to demand or 
Control the prices of our products. Besides, 
dur production is subject to the vagaries of 
Weather and to the ravages of insects and 
diseases, and over these hazards we have 
no control. 
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It is also our conviction that agriculture 
cannot long be in trouble without its effect 
being felt by all other segments of our econ- 
omy. We believe that depressions are farm 
bred and farm led, and we are sharply con- 
scious of the fact that a depression now 
exists in agriculture. It has been growing 
steadily worse since February 1951. 

We observe that the farm depression is 
now affecting nonfarm people. It first 
showed up on the lots of farm implement 
dealers and then at the plants of farm imple- 
ment manufacturers. The manufacturers 
had to curtail production and lay off men. 
Their curtailment in production is being felt 
in the steel industry, and will gradually 
spread to other manufacturers who supply 
farmers with goods that enter into the farm- 
er's production of food and fiber. (Farmers, 
incidentally, when they have purchasing 
power, use more steel than the entire auto- 
mobile industry.) 

The farm depression is being felt by mer- 
chants on the main streets in rural towns 
and cities that are founded directly upon 
agriculture, Goods are backing up on mer- 
chants' shelves. Before long, this slump will 
be reflected in curtailed production at big 
city factories. Unemployment in cities will 
grow, and unless we take heed, bread lines 
and apple selling on street corners will once 
more plague our city people. 

It is our fear that this cancerous 
which had its beginning in agriculture will 
finally spread throughout the whole body of 
the Nation. Had we not better deal with 
this awful disease in Its early stages? 

One of the chief reasons why farmers be- 
lieve the “farm problem” will inevitably be- 
come everybody's problem is that they know 
that agriculture produces approximately 70 
percent in dollar value of all raw materials 
used in the annual operation of our econ- 
omy. The movement of these raw materials 
from farm to factory and to consumer is 
responsible for a large part of available em- 
ployment for our labor force. 


At the retail level, about 70 percent of all 
consumer goods consists of food, beverages, 
shoes, clothing and tobacco. The rapid con- 
sumption of these goods is the gear wheel 
which determines both unemployment and 
income for the United States. : 

“The ratio of agricultural income to na- 
tional income during the past 25 years,” to 
quote a famous economist, “has been ap- 
proximately 1 to.7, or $7 of national income 
for each $1 of gross farm income.” 

Therefore, based on the $290 billion na- 
tional income of 1952, and assuming the 
people of America want to maintain that 
level of income and employment and avoid 
a general depression, our gross farm income 
should be about $41 billion annually. The 
shocking fact is that our gross farm income 
for 1953 was only $34 billion. This serious 
loss of some $7 billion of gross farm income 
is making it difficult for farmers to pay their 
bilis, and is also making it impossible for 
them to buy many products of industry even 
though the products are needed. Thus, 
factories are forced to cut production and 
workers are laid off. 

Incidentally, I should also like to point to 
the efficiency of American farmers. Since 
the beginning of World War II they have in- 
creased production by 41 percent without 
bringing any new acres into production. 
Thus it is obvious that their economic prob- 
lem is not caused by inefficiency, 

I should like to mention that from 1929 to 
1951 our cash sales of farm products in- 
creased 193 percent and the nonagricultural 
income increased 194 percent. ‘This record 
shows clearly the relationship between the 
economic status of agriculture and that of 
the remainder of our country. In all our 
history we have never had a serious depres- 
sion when farm prices were at or above 
parity. 
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Agriculture is in part a capital industry. 
and to survive as an industry must have 
parity prices, which in business terms means 
cost of production plus a normal profit. The 
term “farm parity prices” might be termed 
“equality for agriculture” or “Justice for 
agriculture.” Any downward sliding scale 
of price supports will eventually destroy the 
economy of our agricultural producers, which 
in turn will cause a failure to create the 
income necessary to pay the wages of labor 
and the costs of operating our industrial ma- 
chinery. 

Thus, for the reasons here stated, the farm 
people of Missouri strongly feel that it is in 
the national interest for Congress to solve 
the farm problem, and to this end the MFA 
State legislative committee makes certain 
recommendations. ~ 

We recommend: (1) That a national food 
reserve be established; (2) that all grains, 
including osts, rye, barley, and soybeans, be 
included in the storable commodity cate- 
gory; and (3) that farmers be assured of 100 
percent of parity on all farm products. 

We recommend that the so-called sur- 
pluses be set aside in a national food reserve 
and be maintained in the interest of all the 
people to protect us against such national 
catastrophes as widespread drought and war. 
We recall that such surpluses have served 
us in good stead during the past 25 years, 
and history reveals that since biblical times 
such reserves have proved to be sound and 
desirable. We believe that food reserves are 
just as important as are stockpiles of am- 
munition and essential raw materials. And 
the cost of carrying such food and fiber re- 
serves should not be charged to our farm 
programs. These reserves should be main- 
tained in the interest of keeping our Nation 
strong. 

The reserves should be isolated from the 
markets, and only sold and replaced to pre- 
vent spoilage. They should not be allowed 
to depress farm prices because of their visi- 
bility. When a national food reserve is 
established, we can then proceed with a clean 
slate to deal with the present situation and 
future prospects. 

We suggest that inasmuch as we have had 
experience wih supports on the six basic 
commodities, this program be continued with 
supports fixed at 100 instead of 90 percent of 
parity. If farmers are entitled to parity, and 
if parity has the influence we believe it has 
upon the remainder of the economy, prices 
supported at 100 percent of parity would be 
not only fair and just to farm people but 
would do much to support the entire econ- 
omy. 

Sometimes the public is led to believe that 
this farm support program is a dole. This 
is not true. This price support program may 
be more properly termed an orderly marketing 
plan whereby the Government furnishes the 
plan and supervises the machinery to bring 
about a fair market. 

Our experience with price supports during 
the past 1914 years has been reasonably good 
in spite of the imperfections of the system. 
The net operating cost of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation amounted to $2,854,000,- 
000 from October 17, 1933, to March 31, 1953. 
I submit that considering how much good 
was accomplished by our price support pro- 
gram, the cost was small indeed. It helped 
us to win a world war and to materially delay 
a farm depression after the war. Also, I 
suggest that having had this valuable experi- 
ence, we ought to be able to manage things 
better in the future. 

Full parity to farmers can be achieved by 
the Federal Government guaranteeing it to 
farmers, paying farmers a subsidy by means 
of compensatory payments, and adjusting 
acreage of crops in surplus (such as cotton 
and wheat) to meet domestic needs. Such 
adjustments can be taken upon a vote of 
producers in the manner that the vote was 
recently taken in the cases of wheat, cotton, 
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and peanuts, at which times producers, inci- 
dentally, voted overwhelmingly for acreage 
controls. 

We recommend this procedure because we 
have had experience with it, know that it 
worked fairly well, and believe that it will 
work better if expanded and refined. 

In the case of perishables, such as milk, 
meats, etc, we recommend that Congress 
deciare producers to be entitled to 100 per- 
cent of parity; that they be permitted to pro- 
duce and market perishables for whatever 
price consumer demand permits, and that 
the Federal Government make up, by means 
of compensatory payments, any difference 
between 100 perecnt of parity and the price 
received. A 

This procedure would necessarily difer 
from that used in the handling of storable 
commodities, because in the case of storables 
we can adjust crop acreage and because they 
can be stored. 

By handling the perishables in the man- 
ner described, we could at last end the con- 
flict between competing articles such as, for 
example, oleomargarine and butter. Prices 
would be arrived at strictly by supply and 
demand or consumer preference. This would 
allow for changes in consumer taste and diet. 

If the Congress does continue and expand 
the price-support program for agriculture at 
this time, it is our expectation that it will 
not be needed from now on into an in- 
definite future. Our population is increas- 
ing, but our productive acres are not. Un- 
doubtedly, the time will come during the 
next decade or so when population will catch 
up with and may even run ahead of our food- 
production capabilities. 

The Bureau of the Census predicts that by 
1955 there will be 166,190,000 people in the 
United States; that by 1960 our population 
will be 180,276,000; and that by 1975 it will 
be 225,310,000. 

As you know, farmers Increased produc- 
tion by 41 percent during and since World 
War I, but it is hard to belleve that pro- 
duction can keep on increasing by that pro- 
portion in the future. True, more exten- 
sive use of plant foods, and especially of 
nitrogen, can promote further increases in 
production, but surely we shall one day 
reach the point where the economic law of 
diminishing returns sets in. When that 
potnt is reached, consumers will pay more for 
thelr food and raw materials, and some will 
be reduced to a lower standard of living. 

In this connection, I should like to em- 
phasize that one of the best ways the Ameri- 
can people can insure themselves of an 
abundant food supply far into the future is 
by insisting that Congress guarantee 100 
percent of parity to farmers so that they can 
afford to rebuild the soll fertility of their 
lands and protect them against soil-erosicn 
losses. 

I know that there are those in agriculture 
who frown upon receiving subsidies, and 
we have been told that an arrangement such 
as we advocate is regimentation“ and will 
take our liberties away from us. But our 
people are not afraid of regimentation and 
logs of liberty so long as we have our Consti- 
tution and the Congress, plus the right to 
vote on election day. Whose Government is 
it, anyway? Does it not belong to the 
people? And is it not the province of our 
Government to help the people go things 
they cannot do for themselves? And is it not 
impossible for 5% million farmers scattered 
across the continent to solve this problem 
by themselves? 

MUST PROTECT ALL 


I think farmers would take their chances 
on living in a totally free economy, where 
industry was not protected by tariffs, fast tax 
writeoffs, depletion allowances, and other tax 
benefits, where utilities were not protected 
by regulation of rates and trade territories, 
and where labor was not protected by laws 
giving them a 40-hour workweek, minimum 
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wage, etc. But farmers are not so naive as 
to tmagine that these protections for indus- 
try and labor will ever be taken off. And 
besides, many of these protections for in- 
dustry and labor are necessary and fair. We 
believe that if they were suddenly removed 
the high standard of living, of which we 
Americans are all so proud, would vanish 
overnight and that we would find ourselves 
reduced to the low standard of peoples 
throughout the rest of the world. 

We are thus faced with the dual question: 
(1) How can an economy be called free 
when about all segments of the economy but 
one are protected by laws? And (2) How 
can that one segment (the farmers) survive 
while all the others are protected? 

We think that American citizens on our 
farms, who bear their full share of the 
Nation’s burdens in every respect, are en- 
titled. to the same measure of legislative 
protection as are American citizens in indus- 
try and labor. Farmers probably own a 
larger stake in our free enterprise system 
than any other class of Americans. At the 
present time farmers own $160 billion in land, 
machinery, and other capital essential ta pro- 
duction. All we ask is a chance to hang on to 
our share. 

After much serious contemplation we still 
cannot see how the guaranty of 100 percent 
of parity, with a subsidy paid to farmers to 
compensate for the difference between 100 
percent of parity and the market price, al- 
lowing our markets to have free play, could 
usurp our freedoms so long as we continue to 
have a voice and a vote in our governmental 
affairs. 

In fact, what we do see Is that under such 
a guaranty we would be much better off, be- 
cause we would be able to protect and enrich 
our soll, improve our living conditions, and 
enjoy more of the blessings made possible 
by today’s technological advances. And we 
strongly believe that, put on a par with other 
segments of our economy, agriculture would 
assume its rightful status as the basic indus- 
try of our Nation and provide a sound and 
stable basis for all the people of America, so 
that we as a Nation could constantly progress 
and raise our standard of living to ever higher 
levels. 


President Bayar's Address in New York 
City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is an address delivered by His Excel- 
lency the President of the Republic of 
Turkey at a great dinner given in honor 
of the President and Madame Bayar by 
the American-Turkish Society in the 
grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria 
on Monday, February 1, 1954, attended 
by high officials and distinguished citi- 
zens of New York and the Nation, pre- 
sided over by the Honorable George Mc- 
Gee, former Ambassador to Turkey and 
Assistant Secretary of State and Presi- 
dent of the American-Turkish Society 
and addressed also by the Honorable 
Richard C. Patterson, Jr., chairman, the 
mayor's reception committee; the Hon- 
orable Joseph C. Grew, honorary presi- 
dent, the Turkish-American Society, 
and distinguished by an address also by 
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the Vice President of the United States 
on behalf of our Government. The ad- 
dress of President Bayar follows: 

Mr. Vice President, ladies, and gentlemen, 
during the past 6 days I have been in the 
United States, our friend and ally, as a guest 
of His Excellency President Eisenhower. To- 
day I have the honor to be in this beautiful 
city of New York, which Is the most perfect 
symbol of 20th century civilization. I am 
deeply moved by the manifestations of 
friendship and affection shown toward Tur- 
key through my person. I should like to 
thank your society, which has rendered a 
great service in the development of that 
friendship for its gracious invitation. I 
have brought you the affection and gratitude 
of the Turkish people. 

The Turkish and American nations have, 
throughout their entire history, always 
borne each other a mutual feeling of friend- 
ship and affection. It was not by chance 
that the friendship and alliance between 
our two countries reached their zenith with 
the Truman doctrine and the North Atlantic 
Treaty. Like the American people, the Turk- 
ish nation has always loved its freedom and 
independence, and has never, for centuries 
past, not even under the most unfavorable 
conditions, hesitated to fight against its 
most formidable enemies. The Turkish 
people, exactly like you Americans, are con- 
vinced that civilization can progress only in 
an atmosphere of freedom and democracy 
through the establishment of equality 
among all peoples, regardless of race or creed. 

In its understanding of freedom, the Turk- 
ish people also believe, like you, that the 
political and economic freedoms should go 
hand in hand and that social peace, just like 
political peace, can be made possible only 
by fighting poverty everywhere. 

The sincere welcome and manifestations of 
friendship which you Americans have shown 
me is very clear evidence of the affection you 
bear for the Turkish people. This fact gives 
me great happiness. I feel that the reason 
for this affection lies in the common con- 
viction I have Just expressed. We Turks, in 
our turn, bear the Americans great affection 
because of their love for freedom, their 
service to mankind, their protection of the 
oppressed and their antagonism towards the 
tyrant and the oppressor. We feel honored 
and happy to take our place side by side 
with the United States in the fight against 
oppression. It is because you Americans 
believe in the need to defend the self-re- 
spect of individuals as well as nations and 
attach value to the individual, because you 
have made hitherto unparalleled sacrifices 
for the sake of world peace and security 
which are indivisible, and because you have 
advanced the idea that the common cause 
of mankind is to fight social and economic 
misery everywhere, that we Turks like you. 

The United States has, for the first time 
in history, declared that economic recovery 
can rest on a firm foundation only if all of 
humanity is considered as a whole. And she 
has been successful in incorporating that 
principle into the United Nations Charter. 
Yet the United States did not leave that 
principle merely as a wish on paper. She 
immediately took steps to put that principle 
into practice through the Marshall plan and 
the fourth point. Thus, for the first time in 
history, a nation who had attained the 
highest economic potential in the world 
took action to share her wealth and happi- 
ness with economically devastated or under- 
developed countries in order to help in their 
recovery. Who knows how oppressed and 
confused the state of the world would have 
been today had the United States not, most 
unselfishly, taken such action, 

The fact that the United States provided 
all her aid within the democratic system and 
entirely with the support of her public 
opinion makes the work she has accom- 
plished of double value. By taking such 
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action, the United States has shown how 
constant progress, from the social and eco- 
nomic, as well as the political viewpoints, 
Can be achieved within a democratic system 
through the free enterprise of free individ- 
uals, and how, as a result. prosperity and 
happiness can be attained more speedily. 

Today, In spite of the sacrifices made in 
the interest of freedom, especially on the 
Furt of the United States, the world is again 
laboring under s threat. A free world which 
believes in the liberty of the individual, the 
independence of nations, and the value and 
power of private enterprise is confronted 
with a system which aims at doing away 
with all the concepts in which we believe, 
and which bears aggressive intentions. 

Turkey, who belongs to the world belleving 
in the freedom of the Individual, private 
enterprise, the sacredness of the independ- 
ence of nations, and the Indivisibility of 
social and political peace, has a common 
frontier with the world which holds the 
Opposite opinion, and for this reason, she 
is in the position of a pivot between the 
two viewpoints, politically and economically. 

Turkey, who believes in the same ideals of 
humanity as the United States, is endeavor- 
ing. in that position, to accomplish with 
great zeal and enthusiasm, the duties de- 
Volving upon her in every field. We sincerely 
believe in the soundness of our views, both 
economically and politically. Just as, hav- 
ing once recognized and embraced the cause 
Of collective security, we did not hesitate, 
despite all possible dangers, to send troops to 
Korea to stop the aggressor, so, believing that 
the recovery of a country, even one which 
Was economically underdeveloped, would be 
rendered possible first and foremost, by giv- 
ing private enterprise its full worth, we did 
not waver for a moment in turning our econ- 
Omy in that direction. It is because Ameri- 
can aid, which we gratefully received 
through the Marshall plan, was employed 
in that spirit and because we united it with 
Our own efforts of national and private enter- 
Prise that we have, today, succeeded in ob- 
taining satisfactory results. Thus we have 
shown the world that the economic system 
Called capitalism, which is based on private 
enterprise, is the best system to be em- 
Ployed in rehabilitating a country that ts 
economically backward, provided, of course, 
that the principles of social justice are 
never lost from view. 

Although propaganda is being spread to 
the effect that the system of capitalism and 
Private enterprise leads countries to social 
misery and that no economic plan can be 
butit upon that system, Turkey has actu- 
ally disproved such propaganda by the good 
Tesults she has obtained in her economic 
recovery, thanks to the aid received through 
the Marshal! plan, which she combined with 
her own national efforts and private enter- 
Prise. 

Within the last few years, Turkey has, in 
fact, obtained impressive results in the vari- 
Ous fields of production, The output of 
Cereals shows a 94-percent increase in 1953, 
as compared to the 1950 output. The 
Amount of livestock has risen by 13 percent, 
in comparison to 1950. There is also a wide 
development in the mining field. In 1952 
the output of coal and lignite increased by 
25 percent, chrome by 79 percent, iron by 
130 percent, and copper by 131 percent, in 
relation to the 1949 production. Great 
Progress has also been made within a few 
years in the industrial field, through the 
efforts expended by private enterprise on a 
nationwide scale with the encouragement of 
the Government. Cement production has 
increnscd by 150 percent since 1950. Pro- 
duction will be doubled in the near future, 
when the new factories now under construc- 
tion are completed. While there were only 
4 sugar combines in 1950, today 14 new com- 
bines are being set up. In comparison with 
1950, there is a 70-percent increase in the 
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number of spindles used in the cotton-goods 
industry and a 337-percent increase in the 
number of spindles used in the woolen-tex- 
tiles industry. There is a 27-percent in- 
crease in the production of electrical power 
as compared to 1950. With the completion 
of the hydroelectric stations now under way, 
the existing electrical power will have been 
increased by 30 percent. 

Important developments may also be ob- 
served In the field of foreign trade within 
the last few years. Turkey's imports and 
exports and the volume of her foreign trade 
has shown an increase since the years 
1949-50. Our exports in the period 1952-53 
were higher by 152 percent than those of the 
1949-50 period. It is estimated that our ex- 
ports will increase by a proportion of 94 
percent in terms of volume and by 38 per- 
cent in terms of value in the 1953-54 period. 
Our imports have also increased by 92 per- 
cent. The developments recorded in our 
foreign trade show great promise for the 
future. 

The amount of credit given for productive 
activities in every field has also augmented, 
Agricultural credits have risen by 233 per- 
cent and general credits by 136 percent in 
relation to 1949. 

Parallel to the developments observed in 
all productive neids within the last few 
years, Turkey's national income is also rising, 
There is a 54.7-percent increase in relation 
to 1938 and a 35-percent Increase in relation 
to 1949. 

It is due to the greater role played by 
private enterprise in her economy that Tur- 
key has achieved such development within 
the last few years. 

While there was a 7-percent increase in 
state revenues up to 1950, that increase is 
now 50 percent. The increase of the na- 
tional income in parallel with state revenues 
will give Turkey the opportunity of prepar- 
ing, for the first time, a balanced budget, It 
is a noteworthy fact that a balance was ob- 
tained In the 1954 budget, not by a reduction 
in budget expenditures, but by insuring an 
increase in income. 

One point which will doubtless strike 
one's attention upon a study of the Turkish 
budget is that which deals with national 
defense. Turkey is apportioning 45.5 percent 
of her budget to national defense expendi- 
tures. This burden, as you may well imagine, 
is an extremely heavy one for us. Yet we 
are aware that we must do this for the sake 
of our peace and security as well as that of 
the whole world, The Turkish people are 
bearing this heavy burden without com- 
plaint. In this connection, I should like to 
mention with gratitude the aid extended to 
us by the friendly American people in that 
fleld. I should like also to point out that 
the Turkish Army will always remember with 
appreciation the aid it has received from 
the United States. It is worthy of that aid. 
The fact is that Turkey's expenditures for 
national defense are increasing in proportion 
to her economic recovery. While the total 
expenditures for national defense were 629 
million lra in 1950; this amount rose to 763 
million lira in 1951, to 860 million Ura in 
1952 and to 1.080,000,000 lira in 1953, thus 
resulting in a 654-percent increase as com- 
pared to 1950. 

As I mentioned above, two principal fac- 
tors were instrumental in bringing about the 
economic development of Turkey. The first 
is the foreign aid receiyed through the 
Marshal! plan, and the second, the national 
efforts of the Government and of private 
enterprise. 

Marshall ald was the most impressive 
manifestation of mutual assistance among 
nations in the international economic field. 
The results obtained by Turkey are proof 
of the frultfulness of that aid. It is thanks 
to that ald. which lent support to our great 
national efforts, that Turkey was in a posi- 
tion partially to raise her low standard of 
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Uving and found the means to work for the 
establishment of an economic system 
strong enough to withstand the pressure of 
the heavy expenses that were needed in order 
to maintain an army that could defend her 
against aggressive pressures from outside. 

Thanks to such aid, Turkey has been able 
to maintain an army of 400,000 men for the 
preservation of peace without going bank- 
rupt. I must. however, immediately add 
that, notwithstanding all the aid Turkey 
received, for which she s grateful, and all 
her efforts ind achievements of which the 
consequences have already been explained, 
my country unfortunately is not 
of such an economic structure as to enable 
her to carry single handedly, without going 
under, the whole burden of a large army 
which she now has to maintain for the 
preservation of peace in that part of the 
world, In spite of all her feelings of sac- 
rifice, she needs more help; for, despite all 
the progress achieved, national income per 
capita in Turkey is only $170. Therefore, 
in order that the ald given under the un- 
selfish American leadership and through offi- 
cial channels may be more productive and 
speedy, it should, we believe, be strength- 
ened by a flow of international capital based 
on private enterprise. This will be very ad- 
vantageous for Turkey as well as for the 
rest of the world, The escape of mankind 
from misery and social degeneracy depends, 
we are convinced, on a speedy rehabilita- 
tion of economically backward countries and 
on their transformation into bigger produc- 
ers and consumers, Social justice and po- 
litical economic security are entirely de- 
pendent on the adoption and application of 
this principle. For world economics can only 
become stable through a steady increase in 
production and consumption. The most im- 
portant factor in realizing this, in addition 
to point 4, is undoubtedly the encourage- 
ment of foreign private capital to flow into 
such countries as are capable of economic 
development, 

To enable the foreign private capital to 
flow; economically backward countries, in 
their turn. must do spadework, must inepire 
the international capital with confidence, 
and must show them advantageous flelds of 
business, 

Turkey has now begun to adopt every pos- 
sible measure in this respect. For Turkey 
feels certain that, no matter how speedy her 
economic development may have been, she 
needs foreign capital and know-how in order 
to reap its maximum benefit from such de- 
velopment. In our opinion, the fact that 
foreign capital has freely crossed all frontiers 
has been, from a political point of view, too, 
a very important factor in bringing about the 
concept of an indivisible world. 

A law, in the preparation of which we 
have taken into consideration the recom- 
mendations of the mission sent over on our 
request by the United States Government, 
has now been passed by the Grand National 
Assembly of Turkey and entered into force, 
Not only does this law give complete freedom 
to foreign capital for functioning in every 
field, but it also guarantees incoming capital 
a free transfer of both the principal and 
the interest. Another law providing for 
complete freedom of action to foreign cap- 
ital in the exploitation of our oil deposits 
has been prepared in consultation with 
American experts and has just been passed. 
The Turkish Government and Turkish busi- 
nessmen will be only too pleased to coop- 
erate with American capital in the exploita- 
tion of our rich natural resources. 

In speaking of cooperation between our 
countries in the field of private enterprise, I 
would like to point to the propitious effect 
that an increase in the touristic activities 
between Turkey and the United States might 
produce upon Turkish-American relations. 

The remnants of ancient civilization stand 
side by side with the achievements of the 
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Turkish Republic in every corner of our 
country which stands in a vital area where 
three continents meet. 

We are taking the necessary steps so as 
to lay before the eyes of the whole world 
the works of ancient civillzations and other 
touristic values which we possess. 

An increase in Turkish-American touristic 
relations will not only enable the Americans 
and Turks to know each other better but 
also contribute in a large measure toward 
the close collaboration which we want to see 
realized in the field of private enterprise, We 
therefore hope that our efforts aimed at in- 
creasing touristic activities will be matched 
on the part of our American friends by 
similar steps aimed at the same objective; 
and, in view of the important role they are 
destined to play in this field, I take great 
pleasure in inviting especially the American 
air and maritime lines to coperate with us. 

From this beautiful city which is a prod- 
uct of private-enterprise mentality and of. 
your private-enterprise leaders, I shall de- 
part convinced more than ever before that, 
the policy that we are following jointly with 
you with respect to international solidarity 
and economic system is the best policy. For 
the hospitality and friendship you have 
shown me I thank you all once more. 


Scranton Recipient of All-America Cities 
Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH L. CARRIGG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr.CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 9 the Scranton Chamber of Com- 
merce will accept the All-America Cities 
Award by the awards jury of the Na- 
tional Municipal League and Look mag- 
azine. 

Scranton is 1 of 11 cities so honored 
in a competition in which 114 American 
cities participated. The award was 
based on Scranton’s community action 
in raising through contribution by its 
citizens more than $34 million, which 
was used for the purpose of bringing new 
industry into that area. 

I am proud of the fact that this city 
to be so honored is in my district; and, 

under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
entering in the ConcressionaL RECORD 
the address made by Attorney Ernest D. 
Preate at the annual national conference 
on government of the National Munic- 
ipal League held at Richmond, Va., on 
November 10, 1953: 

Ladies and gentlemen of this distinguished 
jury. we present to you Scranton, Pa. as a 
city which merits the All-American Cities 
Awards on the basis of a total community 
success In relleving unemployment achieved 
through industrial rehabilitation and 
expansion, 

THE PROBLEM 

Scranton, until recently, was known as 
the anthracite capital of the world. Mil- 
Mons of tons of anthracite coal were mined 
by her people to heat the homes of the 
world, Over 40,000 miners went into the 
mine pits of the earth daily and earned 
their dally bread, digging out this coal. 
From this economy a great and prosperous 
city was built. Then something happened— 
slowly but surcly—such as happens in any 
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community whose economy its based upon 
natural resources. The natural exhaustion 
of the coal, coupled with the mechanization 
of the anthracite mines and competition 
from other fuels reduced the number of 
men employed in the coal industry and led 
to widespread unemployment and distress 
in the anthracite region. At the erid of 
World War II there were approximately 
30,000 people unemployed in the Scranton 
area, 92 percent men, a majority of them 
veterans of World War II. It was evident 
from this state of affairs that the industrial 
rehabilitation of the area was necessary in 
order for Scranton and the Lackawanna 
Valiey to survive. This presented a chal- 
lenge to its citizens and institutions. The 
basic industry was drying up. Something 
new had to be done to fill in the regional 
economy. The solution was long and difi- 
cult. The people of this community were 
spurred to action. Businessmen, bankers, 
clergy, industrial, labor and civic leaders 
banded together, not to find a temporary 
stop-gap, but to evolve a long-range plan 
which would eventually revitalize the econ- 
omy of the entire region. Thus the Scranton 
plan was born. 


WHAT IS THE SCRANTON PLAN? 


Briefly, it is a program to attract new 
industries to Scranton to use plants which 
Scranton citizens will finance and build to 
suit individual requirements. It isn’t a 
give-away program. Rents are charged and 
the Industries are urged to buy the plant 
facilities on a rental-purchase plan. 

The first step was to sell $1.200,000 first- 
mortgage bonds to the people of the region 
to acquire the Murray plant, which manu- 
factured bomber wings during the war. The 
Scranton Plan Corp., a nonprofit organiza- 
tion, was promptly formed and this company 
purchased the plant from the United States 
Government and leased it to the Murray 
Corp. on a rental-purchase agreement. 

This started the ball rolling. At the same 
time, another corporation was formed known 
as the Scranton Lackawanna Industrial 
Building Co. This company sold $1,300,000 
of 4-percent debenture bonds to the people 
of the community and the money was used 
to bulld 11 new plants in the Scranton area 
which were leased on a rental-purchase plan, 

At first some of the banks were rather 
dubious about the plan but later they formed 
a $1 million mortgage-bank pool in the 
Scranton Clearing House Association to help 
finance the plants with mortgages. Today 
the banks work hand in hand with us in 
this industrial program and are an integral 
part of it. 

The Scranton citizenry, realizing that the 
Job was still incomplete, saw fit to strengthen 
the Scranton plan through the creation of 
Still another nonprofit corporation, called 
the Lackawanna Industrial Fund Enter- 
prises. The basic purpose of this organiza- 
tion was to provide a perpetual revolving 
fund of risk capital for the erection of new 
industrial buildings. Funds were solicited 
as an outright gift from the people of Scran- 
ton and Lackawanna County. A committee 
of 100 citizens composed of union leaders, 
mine workers, truck drivers, merchants, 
school teachers, firemen, businessmen, the 
press, bankers, religious, civic, and veterans 
groups, and professional men, joined hands 
with the chamber of commerce and the 
youth of the community to go out and raise 
this revolving fund to build new industries, 
breathe new life and new payrolls, in Scran- 
ton and the surrounding area. This program 
was hailed by the press as the greatest drive 
in the history of Lackawanna County, to 
wipe out chronic unemployment through the 
medium of a new Industrial economy. Under 
the vigorous and dynamic leadership of for- 
mer Postmaster General Frank Walker, the 
late Ralph E. Weeks, Roy Stauffer, and T. 
Linus Hoban, the president judge of our 
county, the drive was a resounding success. 
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As a result of these combined efforts, over 
$3,500,000 was raised by community action 
and participation; 32.472 people from all 
walks of life gave money to the fund. 

Many wage earners contributed under a 

payroll-deduction plan. Backed up by this 
huge fund and the total citizenry, plants 
began locating in Scranton and the Lacka- 
wanna County area and added to their in- 
dustrial family were such names as General 
Electric, the Trane Co., the W. L. Maxson 
Corp., Capitol Records Co., Daystrom, Inc., 
Dearborn Glass Co., Blackstone Cigar Co., 
Endicott Johnson Shoe Co., Poloron Prod- 
ucts Co., Golo Shoe Co., Billig Shoe Co., Har- 
ris Hub Bed & Spring Co., Federal Electric 
Products Co., and U. S. Hoffman Machinery 
Co., Superior Fireproof Door & Sash Co., May- 
flower Showcase Co., and Scranton Battery 
Corp. 
In 1953, united citizens action achieved 
its crowning success—three huge plants were 
in the process of construction and comple- 
tion, Daystrom, Inc., the W. L. Maxson 
Corp., and Federal Electric Products Co. In 
addition, the U. S. Hoffman Machine Co,, 
through the efforts of these nonprofit or- 
ganizations, took over the D., L. & W. loco- 
motive shops, in the heart of Scranton, and 
converted it into a huge industrial plant to 
manufacture artillery shells for the United 
States Government. The potential employ- 
ment of these plants is approximately 7,500 
men. 

The leaders in the Scranton story have not 
confined the program to Scranton alone. 
They work on the conviction that what bene- 
fits one section benefits the entire area, In 
the same year the leaders of the Scranton 
story were in the forefront in the campaign 
to locate a $35 million United States Signal 
Corps Depot at Tobyhanna, less than a 30- 
minute drive from the city, which will draw 
a huge labor supply from the area. 


THE RESULTS 


The overall record of this total community 
effort is an impressive one. In our city 
alone, not counting what other surround- 
ing communities have done, tndustrializa- 
tion has spread. We can boast of 50 new 
Plants built, and 65 expanded. Twenty-one 
of these were community-bullt plants by the 
nonprofit organizations which I mentioned 
before. The value of the community plants 
is estimated at $15 million. Approximately 
6,600 of gur people are now employed in 
community plants alone, with a potential 
Of 18,850 at peak. These new jobs added 
$23 million in payrolls to our economy, and 
will soon mean twice that much. 

This positive community cooperation pro- 
gram has captured the imagination of the 
entire country. Other communities in the 
United States have sought our heip to adopt 
similar programs. Only last weck a delega- 
tion from Western Germany came to Scran- 
tS to study this now internationally famous 
plan. 

In conclusion, I respectfully submit the 
Scranton story as a brilllant example of the 
self-reliant spirit of the American free-enter- 
prise system of intelligently directed com- 
munity effort to achleve industrial develop- 
ment, and the creation of larger, steady pay- 
rolls, without resort to, or dependence on, 
Government handouts and semi-socialistic 
experiments to relieve unemployment and 
industrial stagnation. Today, Scranton has 
u firm grasp on a new era-of prosperity. It 
has emerged from a date with destiny with a 
vast increased clyic pride, a diversified indus- 
trial life, and a new moral and spiritual out- 
look, The buildings constructed under this 
program will be standing monuments of the 
resourcefulness, courage, and determination 
of the people of Scranton. It marks our 
emergenco from out of the clouds of doubt 
and fear into the sunlight of hope and con- 
fidence. The people of Scranton nre march- 
ing forward into a postwar era, fortificd with 
the wisdom and experience of its foundors 
and with the vision to see the future pozsi- 
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bilities of our area. A job well done by 
citizen action will make Scranton survive 
and prosper as one of the great cities of 
America. 


What’s Wrong With Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President; I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
which our colleague the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] wrote on 
Social security and which was published 
in the October 1953 issue of the American 
magazine, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECÒRD, 
as follows: 

WHAT'S Wronc Wirt SocCIAL SECURITY 


(By Jonn F. Kennepy, United States Senator 
from Massachusetts) 


In several months, Congress will turn its 
Attention to a law that's as dated as silent 
movies—Social Security. What they do to 
that law will probably affect your life radi- 
Cally, especially if you're a young couple just 
starting a family. 

As a legislator, I've been particularly in- 
terested in social security ever since I entered 
Congress. As a family man, I beheve few 
things are more important to the future of 
the country. Social security affects every 
family in the United States to a greater or 
lesser degree, and, since the family is the 
foundation upon which the life of the coun- 
try rests,“ most people will agree that the 
foundation must be solid and substantial. 

At the moment, it is not. The fact that 
social security has done a lot of good and is 
ús firmly anchored in this country, under 
both Democrats and Republicans, as Plym- 
puth Rock need not blind us to the fact that 
there are serious holes in the present law. 

Currently, I consider the most important 
to be: 

1. The “work clause,” under which per- 
sons between 65 and 75 are not allowed to 
earn more than $75 a month and still draw 
Social-security benefits. 

2. The fact that people retiring before 65 
because of a permanent and total disability 
cannot get help, despite. contributions to 
social security. 

3. A faulty coverage which denies protec- 
tion to millions of our citizens. 

4. The inability of widows between 60 and 
65 to get relief, despite obvious need. 

I think, as these defects are examined, it 
becomes apparent that they are not just the 
problems of people past the age of 60. The 
Other day a young friend of mine in Wash- 
ington said to me, It's strange that you, as 
One of the youngest Senators in Congress, 
should be so’ concerned with the problem 
of the elderly.” 

“But it isn't the problem of the elderly,” 
I insisted. It's more the problem of the 
young.” 

The reason I gave him is twofold: First, 
young people are largely responsible for the 
financial support of social security; and, 
Second, they are also, in many cases, directly 
supporting older people who, if our law were 
corrected, would not be dependent on them. 

I believe this point Is widely misunder- 
stood. 

Last year, for example, 60,000,000 persons 
(out of a population of 160,000,000) paid 
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money into our Social Security system. Only 
3,500,000 were over 65 and receiving its bene- 
fits. Obviously, those under 65 were paying 
most of the freight (last year about $2,000,- 
000,000). The younger they are, the greater 
their contribution will be, since they will be 
paying longer—some almost 50 years. 

But, aside from money paid directly into 
the fund, most families have older members 
whose support falls back upon the younger 
Workers when a discrepancy in the law falls 
to take care of the situation. 

Let me give you an illustration. It con- 
cerns the work clause which I have listed as 
the No. 1 loophole in our present setup and 
which has been called discrimination of the 
worst sort. 

An acquaintance of mine had a retired 
father whose social-security check was $75 
a month. The older gentleman was unable 
to live on this pension and, in order to be 
less of a burden on his son, found a part- 
time job in a real-estate office. He was de- 
lighted. His employer was delighted because 
he had sought in vain for months for a de- 
pendable person willing to take this posi- 
tion. The $80 a month he received not only 
enabled him to pay his way but had the 
added psychological advantage of making 
him feel useful and busy. 

As soon, however, as he reported his earn- 
ings to the Social Security office (as is re- 
quired by law), he was informed that his 
pension would be dropped for that month. 
To earn an additional $80 a month would 
cost him his Social Security benefit of $75 
a month. 

The result was that he gave up the real- 
estate job, which wasn't enough to live on of 
itself (it entailed a few extra expenses, too, 
in carfare and clothing), and continued to 
live in enforced idleness. The younger man 
then had to contribute approximately $80 a 
month toward his father’s support, a sum 
that the latter would have been only too 
happy to earn if he'd been allowed to. 

Every day in Washington I receive letters 
from all over the country. They point out 
the unfairness of a law which, in effect, puts 
& premium on idleness and lack of enter- 
prise, and creates a situation repugnant to 
the American way of life. One woman from 
San Francisco wrote: “The Government 
either makes liars or loafers out of their 
senior citizens who are perfectly able, will- 
ing, and need to work. We lie to protect 
what little we might earn over $75, or loaf 
to keep our social security.” 

Take the case of one of my constituents 
from Belmont, Mass. He wrote me only yes- 
terday as follows: 

“I am a typical American. I suppose, who 
has reached the twilight of his life. I am 
68 years old and entitled to draw $63 a month 
from social security if I quit my job, But 
I have no pension or savings to draw on, 
and since this $63 is insufficient for my 
wife (a semi-invalid) and myself to live on, 
I am forced to continue in my present job 
as a hospital porter. This job pays only 
$153 a month. As you can imagine, we are 
living very near the edge with no pennies 
left over for any little luxuries or comforts 
in our old age. Not even a vacation. I don't 
see why I can't have that extra $63 a month, 
since I have been paying into the social- 
security fund for a number of years. It 
would make all the difference between barely 
existing and having a reasonably comfort- 
able life” 

The concluding paragraph of his letter is 
typical of many I get on the subject: 
From my contacts and conversations with 
people approaching 65.“ he writes, “the thing 
they want most is not larger old-age bene- 
fits, but the chance to remain independent 
and be allowed to work for as much as they, 
at that age, can earn and still draw their 
old-age benefits, whatever they may be.” 

The law seems even more illogical when 
you consider that back in 1950, when prices 
were lower than they are now, the Bureau 
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of Labor Statistics estimated that an el- 
derly couple needed a minimum of $1,900 
annually, or about $158 a month, to main- 
tain a very modest budget. Last year, the 
average social-security benefit to a retired 
couple averaged $840 per year, or $70 a 
month. 

Even if this man was lucky enough to find 
& job paying the maximum he was permitted 
to earn ($900) and still retain his social- 
security benefits, the total would be only 
$1,740. This is still short of the amount the 
Government estimates it takes to maintain 
the barest standard of living. Obviously the 
difference must be chipped in by someone 
if the couple is not to starve. Usually that 
burden falls on the young. 

Aside from loss of morale, this work clause 
causes & serious loss to national production 
and income. This country needs the help 
and experience of its elder citizens. 

I know of a woman who, at 67, was forced 
to retire as librarian to a firm of consulting 
engineers. She had a small pension, but 
because of inflation it was not enough, along 
with her social-security check of $85 a 
month, to give her an adequate living. She 
is a completely able and capable woman, and 
she immediately obtained a job doing part- 
time secretarial work at Radcliffe College. 

“They are so pleased with my work,” she 
told me, “and so much in need of good 
stenographers, that they want more time 
from me than I can give them and still draw 
my social security. Of course, I can give 
them the time and not charge them for it. 
But this seems silly when they prefer to pay 
me, and I really need the money.” x 

A New York man summed up his feelin; 
about the work clause when he wrote me: 
“It is discriminating against the ambitious 
person who will not lie down and die!” 

The law seems all the more unjust when 
you consider that a person over 65 can re- 
ceive any amount of income from securities, 
rents, private pensions, or other forms of 
unearned income and stili draw his social 
security benefits, while a person who earns 
more than $75 a month cannot, 

Last year, for example, the Social Security 
Administration made a spot check of 15,000 
people drawing monthly benefits. Two hun- 
dred and fifty of them had assets of $50,000 
or more. Two were worth more than a mile 
lion dollars each. I am not suggesting that 
these people should not be allowed to collect 
benefits from a program in which they were 
forced to enroll. But I certainly think it 
unfair if persons with no such nest eggs 
must forfeit their monthly checks when they 
earn more than $75. Especially when $75, 
plus their social security benefit (last year's 
average for a single person was $43), does 
not constitute a living wage. 

I have put this work clause, which was 
born in the depression and designed to keep 
older people from competing with younger 
ones in the labor market, at the top of my 
list of things that need fixing on our social 
security system. But the other injustices 
are equally important to the people directly 
concerned, especially to the young people 
who must make up the difference. 

Take the problem of disability, second on 
my list. Under our present system, for ex- 
ample, if you have to retire because of old 
age, you get something. If you die before 
the age of 65 and have a wife with dependent 
children, she gets something. If you lose 
your job, you get something from unemploy- 
ment insurance. But if, on the other hand, 
you are forced to leave your job before 65 be- 
cause of a disability, you get nothing. It 
makes no difference if you've been contribut- 
ing to social security for 17 years. 

The other day I had a call from a man 
who is 60 years old. He has cancer and will 
never work again. “I have been paying into 
social security since it started,” he said. 
“Why can't I get some help? I don't want to 
continue to depend on local charity.” 
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Under the present system, the only alter- 
native I could suggest was that he waft until 
he was 65. 

“By that time I'll be dead!” he said, and 
hung up. 

We are one of the few nations in the world 
with social security that does not take dis- 
ability into consideration, Consequently, a 
man like the one I've just mentioned must 
throw himself on his children, his friends, 
or the community's kindness. The money 
for his care and support must come from 
somewhere, and, in most cases, it comes from 
younger, working people, If his disability, 
of course, had been the result of some injury 
received while at work, he could have at least 
applied for workmen's compensation. But 
statistics show that this actually happens 
in only one out of 20 cases. There is no real 
reason why the hazard of permanent and 
total disability should not be taken Into 
consideration in the whole program, 

Disability is particularly serious because 
it is far more burdensome than old age. 
It may come at a time when the need for 
supporting a family (often with children not 
yet grown) is greatest. And the disable- 
ment of a breadwinner is more ruinous than 
death itself. It adds a dependent to be 
taken care of—a dependent who may need 
extra care and incur extra expense. Gov- 
ernment insurance against continued dis- 
ability is necessary because it is not offered 
on a wide scale by private companies. at 
prices the average worker can afford. 
Neither is it a feature of most private pension 
plans. 

The third great hole in our system is the 
lack of coverage for millions of our working 
citizens who are presently excluded from so- 
cial security—perhaps more than 10,000,000. 
The President recently recommended study 
of a plan which would bring most of these 
people into the program. Furthermore, in- 
clusion of more people is a feature of most 
bills recently introduced in Congress, and 
was part of one which I cosponsored this 
year along with 10 other Senators. 

The advantages of a broader base are ob- 
vious. As more people are protected, fewer 
become burdens to their families, friends, 
and communities, The social security fund 
becomes larger and bookkeeping is sim- 
plified. The administrative cost per person 
will also be reduced. 2 

One of the inequities of leaving people out 
in certain professions is that, when a bene- 
fit is computed at the age of 65, no credit 
is given a worker for the years he spent work- 
ing in an uncovered job. Such jobs, at the 
moment, include more than 3,000,000 farm- 
ers, members of the Armed Forces, some pro- 
fessional groups (including lawyers, vet- 
erinarians, accountants, architects, and 
engineers), some household workers, minis- 
ters, and certain groups of public employees. 
There is no reason why these people (who 
make up at least 15 percent of our working 
Torce) should be overlooked. 

One of this group, a Congregational min- 
ister I know, was talking with me the other 
day about this very problem. He is typical, 
and it is a real problem to him. 

“All the preparation which I had been 
able to make over the years toward my re- 
tirement I now find inadequate because of 
higher living costs,” he said. “I have given 
serious thought to leaving the ministry and 
seeking employment in some field covered 
by social security, but I would rather re- 
main in the profession for which I am 
trained and in which I feel I can do the 
most good.“ 

There is no reason why he should not re- 
main there. If this flaw in our laws Is cor- 
rected, he will be able to do so. 

Last on my list of defects is the inability 
of widowers who are between the ages of 60 
and 65 and have no dependent children (un- 
der 18) to draw any benefits, Most women 
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of this age, of course, do not have young 
children. 

Here is a typical example of what I mean: 
Recently, I heard of a man who was killed in- 
stantly at a railroad crossing. He had been 
paying his social security taxes since 1937, 
Yet his widow, who is 59, is ineligible to draw 
a monthly benefit until she is 65. Since she 
had never worked in her life outside the 
héme, it will be difficult for her to find em- 
ployment. She will live with her daughter 
and son-in-law, and probably end up being 
a financial burden to them for the next 6 
years. She will be a burden in other ways, 
too, since the daughter’s house is small and 
the mother-in-law problem large. 

Her difficulty in finding a job has been 
complicated by the fact that most firms in 
this country have retirement rules which af- 
fect women at the age of 60, men at the age 
of 65. Naturally, no company wants to hire 
a woman who will be retired in a year. Our 
social security law does not take into con- 
sideration this younger retiring age for 
women, 

As this particular woman wrote to me: 
“I don't want to be an object of charity. 
Since most businesses have this rule, I think 
widows should be allowed to collect social 
security at 60, rather than 65.” 

There are, of course, other faults in our 
law, but I think that these four constitute 
the major ones, 

Since I have been arguing, in this article, 
for changes in the setup which will cost 
more money, I should also like to inject a 
note of caution. Obviously, the sky is not 
the limit. The social security fund must 
operate on a sound financial basis. It must 
resist the demands of those who want to 
raise benefits, without raising revenues, to 
a point where the fund will either become 
bankrupt or a serious drain on the national 
treasury. 

At the moment the fund is, and always 
has been, self-supporting, It is financed 
wholly by payroll taxes, paid jointly by 
employer and employee, It receives no direct 
contributions from the Government, Pos- 
sibly the time will come when a contribu- 
tion from the National Treasury will be de- 
sirable for one reason or another—a depres- 
sion or some emergency. But the principle 
of setting it up as self-supporting is sound. 

I would also like to emphasize that social 
security is primarily an insurance fund rather 
than a pension plan, ‘This means that its 
60,000,000 members are buying, at extremely 
low rates, insurance against loss of job due 
to old age, rather than a full-scale annuity 
to take care of them for life. 

Many people do not realize this, 

To pay out full-scale pensions to all at a 
certain age, in return for the comparatively 
small amount put into the fund, would wreck 
our economy, cause wild inflation, and make 
everyone's dollar worthless. 

In general, the guiding principle of social 
security, right or wrong, is not to provide 
entirely for your old age, but rather to give 
you a supplement. 

Since this Is the case, the work clause 
seems all the more illogical. If, for one 
reason or another, a person of 65 has not 
been able to provide adequately for his old 
age and must supplement his social security 
check by working, it seems unreasonable to 
forbid him to earn an amount sufficient to 
live on. 

Congressional committees at the moment 
are making a detailed study of the whole 
social security setup, weighing the pros and 
cons of suggested changes. This study, it 
is hoped, will help the legislators when they 
revise the present outmoded law and at- 
tempt to bring it up t@ date at the next 
session. It is important for all of us that 
2 — major injustices be eliminated at that 
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The basic principles, however, remain, 
People must be given some reasonable pro- 
tection against the hazards of economic in- 
security—disablement, premature death, and 
loss of Job due to old age or unemploy- 
ment. If there is one thing that America 
has proved, it is that fear—basic economic 
fear—does not strengthen people. It weak- 
ens them, 

In the epic struggle for freedom going on 
in the world today, we need strong people, 
secure people. The changes suggested here 
will, I believe, go a long way toward banish- 
ing the specter of insecurity for millions of 
American families, both young and old, and 
make this a happier country In which to 
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Private-Enterprise Plan for Public-Health 
Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der extension of my remarks and the 
unanimous consent granted therefor, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
appearing in the January 14, 1954, issue 
of the Courier-Post newspaper, pub- 
lished at Camden, N. J. 


The editorial to which I refer is as 
follows: 


PRIVATE-ENTERPRISE PLAN von PUBLIC-HEALTH 
Am OFFERED BY WOLVERTON 

The Interstate Commerce Committee of 
the House of which Congressman WOLVERTON 
is chairman, is the one which has jurisdic- 
tion over the field of public health. 

Woll vnn rom says that of all the varied leg- 
Islative functions with which his committee 
is charged, he considers none more import- 
ant than this one, and has been holding 
hearings since last October 13 on medical in- 
surance legislation which he has introduced. 

The Wolverton program was lauded in tes- 
timony by industrialist Henry J. Kaiser, who 
Says it is a private enterprise solution of 
how to provide hospital «nd preventive med- 
ical care which would stimulate investment 
of private capital in the construction of self- 
Supporting hospitals and other medical fa- 
cilities and thus avert socialized medicine of 
the type now operating in Great Britain, 


WOLVERTON points out that during the 
hearings his commitee was told that illnesses 
cost this Nation about $30 billion a year, 
with 4 major diseases alone—heart ailments, 
cancer, tuberculosis, and arthritis—causing 
a loss of 370 million man-days annually. 

Yet, WOLVERTON says, “The United States 
is spending only $181 million annually for 
public and private research” in diseases, 
There is no adequate private program for 
helping the aged and l to bear the expenses 
of hospital and medical bills over long pe- 
riods of time, 

The Wolverton am would provide 
these things: Sie E 

1. Prepayment of doctor and hospital bills 
by periodic dues, with expansion of such ex- 
isting nonprofit health organizations as the 
Blue Cross. 

2. Clinics and medical centers to provide 
medical care for health-plan members. 

3. Plans for group practice of general 
practitioners and specialists in these clinics 
and centers. 
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4, Preventive medical care with doctors 


emphasizing the importance of early disease. 


detection. 

5. Income-tax deductions up to 8100 for 
Payments made to medical insurance plans. 

Under the Wolverton program, loans for 
financing these various undertakings would 
be made by banks and other, lending insti- 
tutions and guaranteed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, just as it insures FHA loans for 
housing. 

Wotventon says the time has come when 
the country, and the Federal Government 
U necessary, must do more than has been 
done in the past to solve its health prob- 
lems and particularly that of enabling the 
average citizen to meet rising costs of health 
£ervices, 

He ts critical of the American Medical As- 
Focjation fur what he says is its failure to 
Provide any program of its own toward this 
end. while at the same time it brands as 
Socialized medicine any legislation which is 
Proposed which would prove helpful to the 
avernge citizen. 

Kalser, who heads a health foundation In 
California set up along lines similar to the 
Proposed Wolverton program, says that for 
A private capital investment of $1 billion, 
1.000 health centers could be established 
throughout the country in which 30,000 doc- 

could provide voluntary, prepaid, low 
Cost medical and hospital care to 30 million 
ericans. 

“We do not believe,” said Kaiser, “that the 
average middle-income people, now clamor- 

& for a way to meet high health bills, need 

Plunged either gradually or rapidly into 

vernment socialized medicine. We do not 
believe the Government need spend billions 
on a solution.“ 

President Eisenhower, who spoke out 
Strongly in his State of the Union message 
against socialized medicine, is to send a spe- 
Clal message to Congress Monday on Govern- 
Ment health ald. In general principle and 
Probably in many details it is expected to be 
in line with the program WoLvEKRTON is pro- 
Posing. 

The spread of privately financed health 

ams up to now without Government 
ald is a good indication that the public 
Wants them and that Government participa- 
tion in them such as proposed by WoLVERTON 
Would go far toward giving Americans the 
best medical care any people in the world 
receive. 


America's Heartbeat 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
Seldom that one is privileged to read ma- 
rial on pertinent national issues which 
is truly objective, well written, and ex- 
tremely factual in content. This serv- 
ice is the rule rather than an exception, 
when applied to the offerings of the Cen- 

r for Information on America. 

This is a nonprofit organization with 
headquarters in Washington, Conn. 
From this group activity schoolchildren 

Over the Nation are apprised of the 
Ssues and problems affecting the wel- 
fare of our great country. 

The December 1953 issue of the Con- 
necticut Teacher contains a splendidly 

d article with a wealth of infor- 
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mation on the activities of the Center 
for Information on America, 

Its aims and its work seem to me to 
deserve more widespread notice, and I 
therefore append to these remarks a 
copy of the article to which I made 
reference: 

AMERICA'S ITEARTBEAT 
(By Carolyn L. Keeler, history teacher, 
New Milford) 

There's something going on in Washing- 
ton, Conn, that you might like to know 
about." 

So, in a casual reference, a speaker at the 
1951 University of Connecticut summer 
school introduced me to the Center for In- 
formation, on America. Curious to learn 


more of the unusual projects being under- 


taken at the little town next to my own, 1 
made a mental note to follow up the story. 
It proved to be a good lead for a social studies 
teacher. 

I have noticed that when people hear of 
the Center for Information on America for 
the first time they almost invariably ask to 
have the name repeated. It strikes them as 
an incredible label for something located, 
not in the city on the Potomac, but in Wash- 
ington, county of Litchfield, State of Con- 
necticut. Yet it is a name that in 2 years 
has become familiar to hundreds of the Na- 
tion's schools. Although the center has had 
little time for publicity except such as its 
friends have given it, the news is getting 
around. Its publications go now to every 
State in the Union. A visit to the new office 
in Woodruff House on Washington Green 
convinces one that here is an experiment 
that is going places. 

The center is officially defined as a non- 
profit organization to further the knowledge 
and understanding of America by Americans, 
through informational publications, through 
study and discussion programs for tax-sup- 
ported and independent schools, and 
through other public services. 

Often teachers, from sad experience, know 
that statements of lofty purposes may cloak 
aims of a quite different complexion. We 
have therefore learned to inquire of any 
institution, Who are back of it? An exami- 
nation of the list of the center's board of 
trustees proves reassuring. We find here a 
group of seven highly respected citizens, a 
balance of professional and industrial in- 
terests. 

First on the list is the name of Lawrence 
M. Durycee, an engineer of the Connecticut 
Light & Power Co. Next comes that of Judge 
Carroll C. Hincks, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for Connecticut, recently ap- 
pointed to the United States Court of Ap- 
pealis for the Second District. Helen Ken- 
yon, the one woman on the board, was form- 
erly chairman of the Vassar College board of 
trustees and has served as moderator of the 
General Council of Congregational Churches. 
John H. Payne is vice president of the Colo- 
nisl Trust Co. in Waterbury, We all know 
Paul Stoddard as the principal of the Housa- 
tonic Valley Regional High School. That 
leaves two others, who might be called the 
founders of the project: Townsend Scudder, 
for 7 years with the English department of 
Yale University, later professor of English at 
Swarthmore College; and Ogden Miller, head- 
master of the Gunnery, well-known boys’ 
preparatory school in Washington. 

It is seldom easy to track down the origin 
of an idea. But in this case one trall leads 
plainly back a few years to a June evening in 
Beacon, N. Y., on the occasion of a high- 
school graduation. Professor Scudder had 
been Invited to deliver the commencement 
address. 
book called Concord: American Town, but 
he was unaware, until his arrival in Beacon, 
that the senior class had made a detailed 
study of his book and had bullit their en- 
tire graduation program around it. As he 


Dr. Scudder was the author of a. 
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listened to their interpretations of his work, 
he wondered if the words of wisdom he bed 
prepared were not a trifle superfluous. It is 
likely that that night the graduates gave the 
speaker as much to think about as he gave 
them. For he came away with the idea that 
if transcendental Concord could so come 
alive for these young people, would they not 
prove equally responsive to sultably present- 
ed material on the historical background of 
today’s issues? Here seemed to He an im- 
mense and important field for educational 
pioneering. 

Was there a real need for such an under- 
taking? The whoie thing might, after all, 
be just a professor’s brainstorm. A 
person to consuit would be Ogden Miller 
who, following the attaining of a Yale pro- 
fessorship and a number of high executive 
posts at the university, had become head- 
master of the Gunnery in 1946. Dr. Miller 
liked the idea and some of the center's later 
programs were given “trial runs“ in Gunnery 
classes. Then there was, of course, the lit- 
tle matter cf financial backing. Fortunately 
there was near at hand a philanthropic citi- 
zen willing to stake some money on the 
venture. 

There followed further consultations— 
with businessmen, public school adminis- 
trators, outstanding literary and educational 
leaders, young people themselves. All groups 
were highly conscious of the correlation be- 
tween successful democracy and public en- 
lightenment, There was general agreement, 
too, that it was on the secondary-school level 
that the need for accurate and stimulating 
material was most acute, 

From the beginning, the Emersonian ad- 
vice about hitching one’s wagon to a star was 
duly heeded. Here were no little aims, no 
cramping delimitations. “America in its 
entirety would be the subject,” the early 
prospectus explained. There should be a 
series of booxlets covering 20 major topics, 
etarting with settlement and ranging on 
through such aspects of the American scene 
as the practice of government, religion, cul- 
ture and thought, and culminating with a 
volume called The Future. Through all 
the unfolding would sound the march of 
the people—from the militiaman at Cone 
cord in 1775 to the infantryman in Korea, 
Moreover, the organization was to be a 
center, a place that should speak quietly but 
with authority on whatever matter it was 
important to inform the American public. 

But if its alms were sidereal, the center was 
conscious that it must operate in the reality 
of here and now. Reaching about for a way 
to get started. the founders took a cue from 
Mr. Car! Hutchinson of the Ohio Farm Bu- 
reau. He had made a practice of sending 
out information on questions of the day to 
1,600 groups of farm familles, who would 
use this material as the basis of discussions 
and then frequently follow up with instruc- 
tions to their legislators. It was decided 
that the center should make a beginning by 
issuing Future Voters Discussion Guides, 
Thirty-three schools were enrolled in the 
program on a trial basis, and the first guide, 
entitled “What Should Be Done About Inter- 
collegiate Football?” sppeared in November 
1951. 

A sampling of the tities of the guides since 
published indicates the variety of topics 
covered: “How About a Career of Public 
Service?” “Immigration: Whom Shall We 
Welcome?” “Whose OH?" “What Should 
United States Policy Be Toward the U. N.?“ 

The Guides are carefully timed to coincide 
when possible with a period of special public 
concern over the issue. Thus, in the midet 
of a Presidential campaign, there appeared 
the question: Should the present method of 
electing Presidents be revised? Two days 
after a Guide on the subject of Alaskan state- 
hood came out, the matter was taken up for 
debate in the United States Senate, (Of 
course, timing cannot always be as perfect 
as that.) 
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Each Discussion Guide Is a 4-page sheet 
devoted to a single (though it may be a com- 
plex) problem confronting America. Page 1 
points up the immediacy of the issue, ties it 
in with the day's news. Parallel to the 
analysis, a half-page illustration by a bril- 
lant young artist, Stuart Judd, presents the 
theme graphically. How about the budget? 
is not a topic likely to inspire teen-agers 
to spontaneous and spirited discussion, but 
if we can make the first step fun, It is a big 
step. So we begin by asking, “What does it 
meaun?”—this funny picture of three well-fed 
but still demanding little boys holding up 
piates while a stolid giantess in blue slices 
the dollars off the national loaf of bread. 

Pages 2 and 3 constitute the heartland 
of each Guide. Here the historical back- 
ground is clearly and carefully presented. 
Step by chronological step we can follow the 
development of the issue until we are back 
again on contemporary ground. It Is at this 
point that most teachers will feel especially 
grateful to the Future Voters’ Service. For 
here, in compact form, is that research ma- 
terial which, as Warren Clark. of the Housa- 
tonic Valley Regional High School, has 
pointed out, “the busy teacher has neither 
the time nor the opportunity to dig out for 
himself.” 

By page 4 or sooner we have come to grips 
with the what-to-do angle. Should or 
should not bill 49 (for Hawatian statehood) 
be passed by the 83d Congress? Are or are 
not the costs of Government higher than 
they should be? 

The style of the Guides is straightforward, 
but from the beginning of the project there 
was a resolve that there should be no writ- 
ing down. The theory is that a high-school 
student can read just as well as the average 
college student where the reading material 
Tequires no extensive background. Second- 
ary-school teachers may question this theory, 
but certainly the Guides are no more diffi- 
cult than the ordinary history textbook. 
Since adults too are not always as well- 
informed as they should be, explanations of 
unfamiliar terms are offered for those who 
may have gaps of knowledge. 

Every effort is made to see that the ma- 
terial for each issue is accurate, up to date 
and unbiased. After the various sides have 
been presented, “the democratic right to 
decide” Hes with the students and the 
teachers. 

The Guides are written by a small staff 
and checked by experts in the field. Au- 
thorities on the subject are often asked for 
suggestions during the period of preparation. 
For example, Dr. Walter Howe, formerly pro- 
fessor of American history at the University 
of Mexico, was a valuable consultant for the 
first Guide of the 1953 series. How about 
Latin America? The editorial advisory com- 
mittee is an impressive threesome. Dr. 
James W. Fessler, chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science, Yale University; 
Dr. Kent Roberts Greenfield, chief historian, 
United States Army; and Dr. Robert E. Spiller, 
chairman of the committee on American 
civilization, University of Pennsylvania. 

Impressive too are the unsolicited letters 
of praise that have come into the center from 
such persons as Adm. C. Turner Joy, Super- 
intendent of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy; Dr. William S. Vincent, of the citizen- 
ship education project at Columbia Univer- 
sity; and Mrs. Fritz R. Kahn, of the League 
of Women Voters. 

Perhaps the proudest moment in the cen- 
ter’s carer to date came in March 1953, when 
it recelved a major award from the American 
Heritage Foundation for preparing “the most 
effective school discussion guide in support 
of the National Non-Partisan Register and 
Vote Campaign.” 

But the acid test still remains the reaction 
of the classroom teacher. Naturally the 
center was from the start concerned to know 
this, and in the spring of 1952. the end of its 
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first season, It sent out a questionnaire to 
find out to what uses the Guldes were being 
put and how satisfactory they were proving 
to be in practice. The replies received in- 
dicated that the Guides were found useful 
in regular subject classes (the social studies 
in particular, as would be expected) and in 
fringe activities like forum groups and de- 
bating clubs. A civics teacher reported that 
two members of the International Relations 
Club had borrowed a Guide when drawing up 
a bill for a model Congress. Very useful 
for project work" was a typical comment. 

It noted how easily the Guides could 
be filed for ready reference. Some use of 
the Guides at the elementary level was also 
reported. Two nonschool organizations, a 
church group in Ohio and some disabled 
veterans in Massachusetts, had experimented 
with using the Guides. From all levels there 
Was general enthusiastic endorsement of 
content and format. 

So, reassured that it was fulfilling its pur- 
pose along these lines, the center entered 
its second year of publication, By the next 
spring, it was supplying 517 schools across 
the country with 6,000 copies of the Guides. 
New York led in the number of schools sub- 
scribing, with Connecticut and California 
tied for second place. The third year sees 
circulation mounting steadily. There has 
been a strong upswing in adult interest too. 

A word about the cost of the service, al- 
ways a point that must be given considera- 
tion. Individual rates are $1 for a year's 
subscription of 9 issues: The price drops 
to 50 cent a year where 5 or more copies 
are sent to the same address. This brings 
the cost of supplying an entire class, with 
each pupil having a copy, within the reach 
of any school’s budget. At this low rate, the 
guides are not yet self-supporting, but be- 
cause of the volume of production they are 
well on their way to becoming 80. 

Teachers who live in western Connecticut 
will be interested in another service of the 
center, tts lecture series. The first lecture 
Was given on December 4. 1951, by Henry 
Sloan Coffin, former president of Union 
Theological Seminary, who spoke on the 
topic, the Splritual Foundations of De- 
mocracy. Other talks followed on such sub- 
jects as Changing Patterns in American 
Thought, The Role of the Writer in Ameri- 
can Life, and Plans and of the 
National Science Foundation. Here, with 
message or challenge, have come such bril- 
liant figures as Dr. Allan Nevins, Dr. Walter 
Judd, and Charles P. Taft. In introducing 
the first series, Townsend Scudder summa- 
rized the aims of the center's lecture program. 

“As we are doing tonight.” he said, “we 
shall offer as Jecturers not only able speakers 
with something of importance in American 
life to talk about; we plan also to bring here 
men and women actively engaged in public 
affairs. It is the hope and purpose of the 
center to provide a platform for the thought- 
ful presentation of plans, along with ideas, 
by those who are actively shaping America's 
courses. In tranquil Washington, Conn., 
far from the fret and confusion of Wash- 
ington, D. C., perhaps the voices of such 
leaders can have a calmer, more dispassionate 
tone. Perhaps here they can lay down 
patterns for long-range thinking and plan- 
ning. Remember the Marshall plan was first 
outlined at a Harvard commencement.” 

The lectures are held in the Bryan Me- 
morial, a sort of community center that 
doubles as townhall and movie theater, An 
inscription at the entrance tells us that the 
building was erected to the memory of the 
parents of Gregory Seeley Bryan, who 
throughout his lifetime continued his devo- 
tion to the place of his birth and his ancestry. 
We think the civic-minded Mr. n would 
be well pleased if he could see the eminent 
citizens who come to address his townsfolk 
and If he could hear the spirited rejoinder 
during the question period that follows each 
lecture. 
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Like all vigorous enterprises, the center 
has plans for expansion and growth. At 
present it classifies its services as active and 
projected, and the number of the latter is 
prodigious. In connection with the Guides, 
for example, there are the possibilities of 
issuing a separate sheet of bibliographical 
material, the publishing of follow-up com- 
mentaries on issues previously covered, and 
the summarizing of the opinions expressed by 
the young people who have used the Guides. 

How radio and TV can be profitably em- 
ployed to promote wider dissemination of 
information is another question in which the 
center is interested. Already there has been 
some experimentation in the audio-visual 
field. In the spring of 1952 Station WICC 
in Bridgeport broadcast two programs based 
on Guide topics. Students from a Los 
Angeles High School made a tape recording 
of one Guide for use on the Voice of America. 
But the center is hoping eventually to go 
far beyond this kind of experiment and 
develop programs of its own for production 
over regular channels as well as in schools. 

Another projected activity of special in- 
terest to the teaching profession Is described 
as follows In a memorandum presented to 
the trustees in January 1953, “Summer ses- 
sions can be held * * * devoted to the 
study of America and to discussions on how 
best to teach what America is. Present 
thinking on such conferences for teachers 
suggests a series of sessions lasting 2 weeks 
each, every session to be attended by not 
more than 40 teachers, drawn from various 
parts of the country. * * *” 

Advisory and consultative services for 
schools are also in the offing. These would 
include providing bibliographies and offer- 
ing study suggestions to teachers or students 
who need help with special topics. 

Nor have the founders of the center for- 
gotten their original idea of a series of 
books, to be “well written, vital, interesting, 
authoritative’"—and modest in price. And 
“nothing less should be aimed for than se- 
curing the best possible writing done by the 
most capable and qualified writers.” 

“The sky's the limit,“ it would almost 
seem, to the ambitions of the Center. Well, 
that’s a good old American frontier. 

Is it not significant that these things are 
being done and dreamed of in a rural com- 
munity of about 2,000 people? We have 
heard much lately about the decentraliza- 
tion of industry. But, like summer thea- 
ters and country music festivals, the under- 
takings of the Center point to another 
equally important centrifugal trend—the 
Spreading out of cultural activities from 
cities and university campuses (where there 
is sometimes an oversupply) into the less 
congested areas. 

Certainly it is fitting that in the first 
town named for him, the words of George 
Washington in his farewell address. Pro- 
mote institutions for the general diffusion 
of knowledge,” should be receiving such a 
direct application. For it is to widen under- 
standing of the great issues of the day that 
the efforts of the Center for Information on 
America are wholeheartedly dedicated. 


Indian Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 
Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 


printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article entitled “A Forward Step,” by 
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G. Elmer E. Lindquist, until recently field 
representative in Indian work for the 
Home Missions Council and the Division 
of Home Missions of the National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America. Mr. Lind- 
quist has been working with the Indians 
for over 30 years, This article, which 
appeared in the last autumn-winter issue 
of the publication entitled “National Fel- 
lowship of Indian Workers,” points to 
the significant progress that is being 
Made by the Indians, and to the bene- 
ficial results to be expected from such 
legislation as Public Law 280 of the 83d 
Congress, extending State jurisdiction 
Over the Indians in certain States. 


There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Forwanp STEP 
(By G. E. E. Lindquist) 

Indians as well as friends of the Indlan 
hail the enactment of the H. R. 1063 (Public 
Law 280, 83d Cong.) as a forward step in the 
ultimate release of Indians from Federal 
Wardship. This act provides for the ex- 
tension of State jurisdiction with respect 
to criminal offenders and civil causes of 
Action committed or arising on Indian 
reservations within such States.“ And while 
Only 5 States are specifically designated, 
Namely, California, Minnesota (except Red 

e Reservation), Nebraska, Oregon (except 
Warm Springs), and Wisconsin (except 
Menominee), sections 6 and 7 of the act make 
it possible for other States to avail them- 
Selves of its provisions. 

This type of legislation has been endorsed 
by the National Fellowship of Indian Work- 
ers from time to time, notably at Lake 
Geneya, Wis., in 1946. The National Con- 
Gress on Home Missions, held at Columbus, 
Ohio, January 1950, put itself on record as 
tollows: 

“That for the further development of 
Christian citizenship, we urge the Federal 

ument to set a definite goal for the 
ultimate release of Indians from Federal 
Wardship. In order to achieve the end in 
view with a minimum of confusion and dif- 
ficulty, it is recommended that enabling leg- 
islation cover a period of from 15 to 20 years. 
Inasmuch as suffrage has been extended 
to include practically all Indians, the next 
Step would be the extension of State juris- 
diction with respect to law and order. We 
direct this recommendation to the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and to the corresponding committee in the 
House of Representatives.” 


WAS THIS LEGISLATION RUSHED? 


Critics of this act classify it as one of 
the sweeping enactments to repudiate the 
Nation's Indian obligations now being 
rushed as if a state of national emergency 
required drastic action in Indian affairs. 
As long ago as December 21, 1943, there was 
introduced in the Senate a bill to provide 
for the enforcement of penal law—of the 
Several States on Indian reservations within 
these States. Again in March 1947, S. 949; 
on January 17, 1949, H. R. 1537; on January 
5, 1949, S. 188, ete, 

Commenting on S. 1608, the late J. Henry 
Scattergood, former Assistant Commissioner 
Of Indian Affairs, and a director of the In- 
dian Rights Association, says:“ 

“It is hoped that this will result in 
legislation which is long overdue, toward the 
_ 

*Oct. 20, 1953, News Letter of the Asso- 
Clation on American Indian Affairs, Inc. 
Oliver LaFurge, president. 

*Indian Truth, Dec. 1043, vol. 20, No. 7. 
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solution of the problem of law and order on 
Indian reservations. When Mr. Rhoads and 
the writer were in the Indian Bureau, a study 
of this subject was made possible through 
outside financial help by those who sup- 
ported the famous Merrian report. This 
study became available just before our re- 
tirement, and one of our greatest regrets 
was that we had not had the opportunity to 
bring about any real improyement in this 
field. We hoped, of course, that long before 
this, the Bureau and Congress would have 
taken the matter in hand. 

“The confusion about what is crime among 
Indians is complicated by the differences be- 
tween Federal laws applicable to reserva- 
tions, and the various laws of the States in 
which reservations are located, 

“Although it may and probably will be ar- 
gued that the so-called Indian judges should 
be continued, and that Indians should con- 
tinue to be dealt with in accordance with 
Indian customs, nevertheless it must be rec- 
ognized that in most, if not all, Indian com- 
munities, the Indians know what is and 
should be expected of them as to low ob- 
servance. It would seem, therefore, that the 
time has come for Indians to be brought into 
conformity with the penal standards of the 
communities of which they form a part. 
This is all the more the case because of the 
results increasingly in evidence, of the ed- 
ucational, health, and industrial work done 
by the Government for their benefit, and 
the fact that most of them by now under- 
stand and speak the English language.” 
DOES THIS LEGISLATION AUTHORIZE STATES TO 

EXTEND THEIR AUTHORITY OVER INDIAN 

LANDS? 

W. Thefford LeViness, of Santa Fe, N. Mex., 
a feature writer, seems to think so: 

“Another law signed by the President 
places Indians in five States—California, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, and Wiscon- 
sin—under the civifauthority of these States, 
and permits any other State to amend its 
constitution to extend its authority over 
Indian lands.“ “ 

However, there is nothing in the act to 
support this contention, Specifically, it 
says: 

“(b) Nothing in this section shall author- 
ize the alienation, encumbrance, or taxation 
of any real or personal property, including 
water rights, belonging to any Indian or any 
Indian tribe, band, or community that is 
held in trust by the United States; or shall 
authorize regulation of the use of such prop- 
erty in a manner inconsistent with any Fed- 
eral treaty, agreement, or statute or with 
any regulation made pursuant thereto; or 
shall confer jurisdiction upon the State to 
adjudicate, in probate proceedings or other- 
wise, the ownership or right to possession of 
such property or any interest therein.” 
ARE INDIANS ALREADY “FIRST-CLASS CITIZENS” 

AND HENCE HAVE NO NEED OF STATE JURIS- 

DICTION? 

Some critics of the act seem to imply as 
much. lLaFarge and his organization, to 
whom reference has already been made, “see 
red” and couch their opinions in strong but 
unverified assertions: 

“Under the guise of giving Indians ‘first- 
class citizenship’ and ‘political equality,’ both 
legislative and executive branches are bound 
they will ‘solve the Indian problem’ by ab- 
ruptly revoking the Federal protective rela- 
tion. Indians, of course, are first-class citi- 
zens and have political equality.“ A sudden 
end of Federal safeguards that protect In- 
dian self-government and ancient homelands 
can neither enlarge Indian citizenship nor 
remedy widespread Indian poverty, ill health, 
and ignorance that are the real Indian 
problem.” 


* Quoted from Kansas City Times, Oct. 5, 
1953. 
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While the Citizenship Act of June 2, 1924, 
is quoted in part,‘ no attempt is made to 
Pee en the limiting features of that citizen- 

p: 

In 1916, the United States court held (in 
the case of U. S. v. Nice (241 U. S. 581)): 

“Citizenship is not incompatible with tribal 
existence or continued guardianship and so 
may be conferred without completely eman- 
cipating the Indians or placing tbem be- 
yond the reach of congressional regulations 
adopted for their protection. 

In this and in other decisions the inter- 
pretation has been well established, that 
citizens can be subject to restrictions, ex- 
emptions, and special regulations based on 
the possession of Indlan blood or the iden- 
tification with some group designated as 
Indian.“ ““ 

That Indians were citizens before 1924, 
by treaty, by the operation of allotment 
acts, etc., may come as a surprise to many 
Americans. k 

In one way and another, the majority of 
American Indians were already citizens of 
the United States before 1924. The Hand- 
book of Federal Indian Law (p. 153) esti- 
mates the proportion as "approximately two- 
thirds.” The remaining third were swept 
into citizenship by the act of June 2, 1924, 
which provides: ; 

“That all noncitizen Indians, born within 
the territorial mits of the United States, 
be, and they are hereby declared to be, citi- 
zens of the United States.” 

But the citizenship thus granted was not 
incompatible with continued guardianship 
and trusteeship on the part of the Federal 
Government through the Interior Depart- 
ment or the Bureau of Indian Affairs. In- 
deed, this very law went on to declare, as 
many another law concerning the Indian had 
done: 

“Provided, that the granting of such citi- 
zenship shall not in any manner impair or 
otherwise affect the right of any Indian to 
tribal or other property.” ` 

Citizen or not, he would find the trust re- 
maining upon lands held for him; his name 
upon a tribal roll would still entitle him to 
share in any distribution of funds or land 
which other members of the tribe might 
receive.‘ 

As far as suffrage is concerned it is true 
that somre States, notably New Mexico and 
Arizona, have been slow in granting the 
franchise to Indians, due largely to their 
wardship status. However, the late Senator 
Bronson Cutting of New Mexico advised 
against taking any steps to have New Mex- 
ico Indans (especially the Pueblos) granted 
the franchise (although they were at the 
time paying sales taxes) on the ground that 
the Pueblos represented extremely precious 
social and civic values and that these values 
probably would be wrecked in short order 
if the Pueblos were exposed to the corrup- 
tionism of New Mexico State politics.” (Sic.) 


HAVE STATES MANIFESTED ANY CONCEEN ABOUT 
INDIAN AFFAIRS? 


While it is true that citizenship does not 
necessarily carry with it the right to yote 
(the Nation makes citizens; the State pre- 
scribes the qualifications for the franchise), 
it is nevertheless significant that all States 
have now granted suffrage to Indians within 
their borders. Moreover, one of the hopeful 
evidences of State concern was the organiza- 
tion of the Governors’ Interstate Council on 
Indian Affairs at St. Paul, Minn., in 1950, 
sponsored by Hon. Luther W. Youngdanhl, the 


* See footnote Crisis in Indian Affairs, News 
Letter, No, 7, Association on American In- 
dian Affairs, Inc., Oct. 20, 1953, 

Quoted from Indian Wardshin, revised 
copy, New York: Home Missions Council of 
North America, 1944, pp. 10-11. 

*Tbid. 
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then Governor of Minnesota, More than a 
dozen States having appreciable Indian pop- 
ulations have established State commissions, 
some of which have been constructively ac- 
tive. In “A Message to Our Friends, the 
Dacotah People,” the South Dakota com- 
mission of which report Harold Schunk of 
Sisseton was chairman, we quote the follow- 
ing significant utterance: 3 

“The solution of the Indian problem can 
come from the people themselves. If the 
Dacotahs display initiative in handling their 
own affairs, individually participating in the 
activities of society and accepting the pres- 
ent standards of living, they will have solved 
their problem. ‘There will be no need for 
Federal, State, country, or tribal government 
to recognize the Dacotahs as a special 
problem.” 

At the sixth annual conference of the 
Governors’ Interstate Indian Council, held 
at Carson City, Nev., October 1953, with 17 
States being represented, a strong resolution 
approving education of Indian children in 
nonsegregated schools was passed; more- 
over, the council recommends that juris- 
diction over Indians should not be trans- 
ferred from the Federal Government to the 
States without the consent of the tribes.”* 
In other words, there appears to be no at- 
tempt on the part of these States to rush 
the issue, 


DOES THE INDIAN DESIRE TO BE CONSIDERED 
UNCLE SAM'S STEPCHILD FOREVER 

The answer is No.“ Wardship with all its 
paternalistic trappings is increasingly dis- 
tasteful to him. Without going into detail, 
wardship may be summed up as the relation 
of the Indian to the Federal Government in 
matters regarding which the average citizen 
deals with State or local governments, or 
acts on his own initiative. Obviously no 
single sweeping enactment will wipe away 
in a moment the tangled tissue of exemp- 
tions and restrictions accumulated during a 
century and a half. Old treaties, numbering 
at one time 389, have to be fulfilled; tribal 
claims have to be adjudicated; land problems 
must be worked out tribe by tribe, often on 
an Individual basis. However, a definite goal 
should be set for the ultimate release of 
Indians from Federal wardship. 


In this connection it is noteworthy that 
the term wardship“ has been. soft-pedaled 
of late in bureaucratic, as well as other 
circles, both in and out of Washington. 
Even the Hoover Committee Report on In- 
dian Affairs, October 1948, does not men- 
tion wardship by name although it does 
emphasize the importance of target dates 
in the progressive transfer to State and local 
governments of functions now exercised by 
the Indian Bureau. 

While certain Bureau officials taboo the 
use of the word “wardship,” presumably of 
Its unsavory connotations, or dismiss it as 
& greatly overworked rationalization, there 
have been some indications in comparatively 
recent years that at least some efforts look- 
ing toward withdrawal of Federal super- 
vision of the American Indian are in the 
offing. With these efforts we are in hearty 
accord, 


Congressional leaders have shown increas- 
ing concern toward making a start toward 
the goal of Indian equality before the law 
with other citizens. Some efforts have been 
made toward introducing legislation which 
would furnish an impetus toward the emer- 
gence of the present generation of Indian- 
Americans from what someone has char- 
acterized as “the clumsy and outgrown bu- 
reau and reservation system.“ 


Quoted from Reno Evening Gazette, 
Oct. 30, 1953. i 
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HAVE INDIANS EXPRESSTD THEMSELVES ON THESE 
ISSUES? 


More than 40 years ago, Rev. Sherman 
Coolidge (Arapahoe), first president of the 
Society of American Indians, expressed his 
views at the annual meeting of that organ- 
ization: 

“Citizenship for the native ward is the aim 
of the United States, and he must ultimately 
assume the duties and responsibilities in- 
volved in a Christian nation. To that end 
the Indian Bureau must be terminated and 
the elimination of the Indian as a national 
ward must be effected.” “ 

Dr. Carlos Montezuma (Apache), whose 
eloquence in his famous plea “Let my people 
go“ is well known by an earlier generation, 
used more expressive language: 

“Colonization, segregation, and reserva- 
tions are the most damnable creations of 
men, They are the home, the very hothouse 
of personal slavery * * * and are no place 
for the free and the home of the brave.“ 

“I firmly believe that the only true solu- 
tion of the so-called Indian problem is the 
entire wiping out of the reservation system: 
of the absolute free association of the Indian 
race with the paleface, 

“The Indian Bureau system is wrong. It 
must by virtue of its powers be oppressive." “ 

Indian women are increasingly taking an 
active part in citizenship matters and all 
their implications. Commenting on possible 
reasons why the proposal to transfer health 
services to the United States Public Health 
(H. R. 303) did not receive adequate con- 
sideration in the 83d Congress, Mrs. Leta 
Myers Smart (Omaha), of Los Angeles, 
writes; * 

“It was, I firmly believe, because there 
was not the right approach to the question 
of what is the right thing to do in this 
regard. Believing that every intelligent In- 
dian, who has given any thought at all as to 
the solution of the so-called Indian problem. 
knows in his heart, even if he is too timorous 
to admit it aloud, that sooner or later the 
States are going to have to take over the 
Indians, and the sooner the better for the 
Indians; and not only the subject of the 
Indian health problem, but every other mat- 
ter pertaining to Indian life; that a 
along this line is going to have to be worked 
out or no one will get anywhere for very 
long. And for those Congressmen merely to 
ask for the transfer from one department of 
the Government to another, when we should 
be talking, and doing, something construc- 
tively along the line of getting the Indians 
into their proper niche in life, and which is 
certainly, in the States where they are living. 
Perhaps this above was the main reason 
why the health bill never was acted on.” 

Nor have other younger representatives of 
their race been silent on these paramount 
issues. President. Roe B. Lewis, Pima, of 
the National Fellowship of Indian Workers 
and staff member of the Cook Training 
School at Phoenix, Ariz, says: 

“The present-day Indian will always op- 
pose anything that will take him backward 
instead of forward. His only hope in life is 
to be recognized as a citizen of the United 
States of America and treated as such. The 
most un-Christian drawback to the Indian is 
that he must be treated as a ward of the 
Government. It Is unfair to hold our pres- 
ent-day Indian on a reservation and try to 
isolate him from people with whom he comes 
in daily contact in business and social wel- 


From an address delivered before the an- 
nual meeting of the Society of American In- 
dians, Oct. 12, 1912. 

From an address before the Society of 
American Indians, Oct. 12, 1912. 

In a letter to author, dated Nov. 8, 1953. 
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fare. As soon as the lid of wardship ts re- 
leased, the Indian is ready to begin his devel- 
opment as an important wheel in our demo- 
cratic, Christlan Nation. The Indian has 
proved himself capable of defending his 
country in two wars; why can't he be capable 
of administering his God-given right—that 
of equal rights in a democratic country?" 

And Rev. Percy J. Tibbets, Sioux, director 
of the Community Service Center, Rapid 
City, S. Dak., puts it this way: 

“For the ‘first’ American, the thing to do 
Is not to brood over the past but to do some- 
thing definite about the future. Let him 
come under the same way of life that is 
enjoyed by millions of his fellow Americans. 
To accomplish this is to remove Federal 
Wardship: let the Indian assume all the 
responsibilities of citizenship like anyone 
else.“ 4 


— 


G. ELMER LINDQUIST HONORED FOR His Work 
Wirra INDIANS 


“G. Elmer E. Lindquist, of 7 Winona Ave- 
nue, received honors at the annual meeting of 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel 
Among the Indians, held in Boston on May 
14, for 26 years of service to the organiza- 
tion as fleld secretary. 

“He was presented with a check for $1,000 
and the title of field secretary emeritus as 
of the date of his retirement, which will take 
place December 31 of this year. 

“Dr. Ashley D. Leavitt, president of the 
society, said in announcing honors: 

Through these 26 years the life of our 
society has centered in Mr. Lindquist. No 
man in the country stands higher in work 
for the Indian people. He has gained na- 
tlonwide distinction in this field.’ 

“The Society for Propagating the Gospel 
Among the Indians is one of the oldest or- 
ganizations in the country, dating from 
1787." (Lawrence (Kans.) Journal-World.) 

“For more than 40 years the name of Gus- 
tavus Elmer Emanuel Lindquist has been 
associated with work related to American 
Indians. His name has been a byword 
among our Indian neighbors, Someone has 
said that Dr, Lindquist knows more Indians 
by name than perhaps any living white per- 
son. In all his labors there was manifest 
a deep sense of personal commitment and 
devotion. In a very real sense his life and 
ministry have been motivated by the com- 
passion and love of Jesus Christ. As com- 
panion and helper, Mrs. Lindquist has shared 
with him the burdens of his ministry. 

“Dr. Lindquist’s first relationship to the 
Home Missions Council was in 1918, serving 
as director of an intensive Indian survey. 
For 5 years—1922-27—he rendered effective 
service as supervisor of religious education 
at Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans. From 
1927 to the present time he served as field 
secretary for the Soclety for Propagating 
the Gospel Among Indians and Others in 
North America, and since 1939, in connec- 
tion with his work for the society, as fleld 
representative in Indian work for the Home 
Missions Council and the Division of Home 
Missions. 

“The executive board. individually and 
unanimously, hereby expresses its apprecia- 
tion to Dr. Lindquist for his outstanding 
services over so many years, and extends best 
wishes for years of continued and joyous 
service in behalf of Christ's Kingdom of good 
will and brotherhood.” (By action of execu- 
tive board, Division of Home Missions, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America, September 17, 
1953; I. George Nace, executive secretary.) 


Quoted from the Journal of Religious 
Thought, published at Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., vol. VII. No. 2—spring- 
summer, 1950, pp. 136-137, 

“ Ibid., p. 142. 
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United States Department of Justice, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, 
Highlights of 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article: 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT or JUSTICE, IMMI- 


GRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, HIGH- 

LIGHTS or 1953 

(By Argyle R, Mackey, Commissioner) 

The fiscal year 1953 is destined to become 
& benchmark in the history of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, because in 
that year the Immigration and Nationality 
Act became effective. Designed to be all- 
inclusive, the new statute wrapped up in one 
bundle many pieces of legislation adminis- 
tered by the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service; it also amended and added to 
Previous legislation. The new act became 
law on June 27, 1952, but the provisions of 
the new act did not become effective until 
December 24, 1952. The changes involved 
Were so extensive that much of the past 
fiscal year was spent in learning, imple- 
Menting, and initiating its provisions. 

The new law made a number of basic 
changes in immigrant classes. Industries 
are finding the new first preference quota 
useful as an aid to admission of engineers 
and other badly needed technicians. For 
many naturalized citizens born in countries 
with oversubscribed quotas, the fourth- 
Preference right to petition to bring in 
brothers and sisters is the realization of a 
long-lost hope. Husbands of citizen wives, 
who formerly would have had to wait for 
quota numbers, may now be admitted non- 
quota. Aliens from Asiatic countries, barred 
from the quota system by the 1924 Immi- 
gration Act, now have quota allotments. 
New nonimmigrant classes include repre- 
sentatives of foreign press, radio, and tele- 
Vision media, and temporary workers of 
Ability and industrial trainees. 

The new act sharpened the weapons of 
enforcement. With its passage, crewmen 
Were more specifically encompassed in ali the 
excluding provisions of immigration law, and 
for the first time, by statute, were denied 
landing privileges on arrival in the United 
States except upon the issuance of permits. 
The more stringent causes for deportation 
made it possible to proceed against known 
SUbversives, criminals, and racketeers, who 
could not have been reached under previous 
legislation. The process of denaturalization 
Of members of subversive organizations is 
Tacilitated by the creation of new classes 
including membership in the Communist 
Party. Similarly, the causes for exclusion 
are more clearly defined. Among the new 
@xcludable classes are narcotic addicts and 
narcotic traffickers. 

Two of the most important changes in 
the field of nationality legislation are the 
elimination of the declaration of intention, 
or “first paper,” as a requisite to naturaliza- 
tlon, and the removal of the last racial bar- 
Tiers to naturalization. 

Midway in the fiscal year came the transi- 
tion from prior legislation to the current 
Statute. It was an orderly and compara- 
tively smooth change. Sparked by represent- 
Atives of the operating divisions, opera- 
tions advisers, and members of the General 
Counsel's statí, many groups of Service em- 
Ployees met together in the central office, 
at regional, district, and suboflice confer- 
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ences and classes to study the new docu- 
mentary and inspectional requirements, the 
new visa petition and naturalization pro- 
cedures, and measures for meeting other an- 
ticipated problems. 

Although some sections of the new act 
seemed to affect every phase of immigration 
and nationality work, in broad terms the 
duties and responsibilities were still the 
same. Oversimplified, responsibilities of the 
Service continue to be admitting -eligible 
aliens, keeping out ineligible aliens, finding 
and getting rid of undesirable or illegally 
present aliens, fostering citizenship educa- 
tion, and presenting desirable aliens to the 
court for naturalization. 

Aliens and citizens seeking entry at ports 
still have to be inspected for admissibility, 
and more than 118 million were so inspected 
in the fiscal year 1953. By far the greater 
part of this vast number was made up of 
border-crossers coming from Canada or Mex- 
ico. Almost 2 million alien and citizen 
crewmen were included in this number, and 
1% million passengers who arrived at sea- 
ports and airports. 

Immigration declined from 265,000 in 1952 
to 170,000 in 1953. The decrease, en- 
tirely in quotas classes, was attributable to 
the expiration of the Displaced Persons Act, 
and to the time it took to institute the new 
quota provisions of the law. 

Nonimmigrants admitted, exclusive of ag- 
ricultural laborers, equaled 436,000. The 
agreements with Mexico were continued and 
about 200.000 agricultural laborers, prin- 
cipally Mexican nationals, were imported 
during the year to work on farms and ranches 
in the United States. 

In the 134 years since records of immigra- 
tion have been kept, 40 million immigrants 
have come to the United States. History is 
filled with the magnificent contributions 
that have been made to our country, both 
by the famous immigrants and by the hum- 
bler ones who fostered development by build- 
ing railways and factories and settling the 
land. Unfortunately, today's history also has 
among the allen groups some who are notori- 
ous, rather than noteworthy, and whose 
deeds are full of malicious intent rather than 
of contributions to democratic ideals. 

The increased problems confronting the 
Service in the present world situation 
brought about an investigative force grow- 
ing in size and efficiency to administer the 
changed Jaw and placing in effect the Attor- 
ney General’s special program for intensify- 
ing efforts looking toward the deportation 
and denaturalization of subversives, crimi- 
nals, racketeers, narcotics law violators, and 
others who have demonstrated that their 
presence is inimical to the United States. 
By the close of the fiscal year, denaturaliza- 
tion suits had been instituted against 17 
naturalized citizens considered leading rack- 
eteers in the United States, and deportations 
had been instituted in 23 top racketeer cases. 

Investigations were completed in 11,683 de- 
naturalization and deportation cases on sub- 
versive grounds. 

Other types of investigations, some of 
which are required by the current law, in- 
clude Investigations: of naturalization ap- 
plicants; of beneficiaries of private bills 
introduced in Congress (of which there were 
2.980 during the year); of sliens who over- 
stay their time of authorized admission; of 
aliens who fail to file an address report in 
January; of stowaways; and other illegal 
entrants. 

The human tide of wetbacks“ continues 
to be the most serious enforcement problem 
of the Service, volumewise. For every agri- 
cultural laborer admitted legally, four aliens 
were apprehended by the Border Patrol. 
In all, 875,000 aliens were apprehended, in- 
cluding 1,545 smugglers of aliens, and 30,000 
who were in trade and industry. 

A concomitant of apprehension of illegal 
aliens is expulsion of such aliens from the 
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United States. In the past year more than 
905.000 expulsions were accomplished, an in- 
crease of 25 t over last year. The 
increase was in the “deportable aliens re- 
quired to depart,” and reflected the Service 
effort to rid the country quickly and eco- 
nomically of undesirable aliens. Of direct 
assistance to this program was the comple- 
tion of two detension facilities, at McAllen, 
Tex., and Chula Vista, Calif., where appre- 
hended aliens could be collected and proc- 
essed for expulsion or prosecution. 

The number of aliens deported under 
formal proceedings was 19,845, the slight de- 
crease from last year being more than offset 
by the number of voluntary departures under 
warrants of arrest. 

Through the deportation process 46 sub- 
versive aliens were expelled from the coun- 
try. The uphill battle against delays in de- 
portation continues, in these and other cases, 
with large numbers of persons held in deten- 
tion or parole, while the Service struggles 
with noncooperative foreign governments 
who refuse to issue travel documents for 
their own nationals, and with wily aliens who 
select impossible countries for deportation, 
or claim persecution as means of delaying 
deportation. Moreover, the multiplicity of 
proceedings to review administrative orders 
has further encumbered the administation of 
the law, both in this Service and in the 
courts, where crowded calendars mean long 
delays in writs of habeas corpus proceedings 
and other appeals to the Federal courts. 

The antithesis of deportation, which re- 
duces the alien population by expulsion, is 
the naturalization process, whereby the alien 
population is reduced when aliens become 
citizens. The rising trend in naturaliza- 
tions, begun in 1952, continued into 1953 
when 91,075 naturalization certificates were 
issued. Relatively high immigration since 
the war, the new act with its attendant pub- 
licity, the alien address program, the lifting 
of racial barriers to naturalization, and the 
easing of literacy requirements for older 
aliens, all contributed to the Increase. These 
same factors give a solid basis for anticipate 
ing a continued rise in naturalization, 

The past fiscal year was the first year in 
which “Citizenship Day“ was celebrated on 
September 17 [September 17, 1952], the 
anniversary of the signing of the Constitu- 
tion. As part of its citizenship education 
program, the Service actively promoted and 
participated in the celebration of the day, 
dedicated to fostering the principles of de- 
mocracy for all citizens—both native-born 
and naturalized, ; 

The fiscal year was characterized by new 
legislation, with its problems of administra- 
tion and interpretation; by the tidal waves 
of humanity breaching our southern borders; 


share of our energies and resources; 
the naturalization of noncitizens in grow- 
ing numbers. i 


Facts Forum’s Answer to Time Magazine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FRANK WILSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following Facts 
Forum radio program: 
Facrs Forum's ANSWER TO TIME MAGAZINE 


Dan Soor. Is Facts Forum a force for 
eyil? 
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For several weeks now the Communist 
Party’s Daily Worker has been complaining 
that Facts Forum has a bad influence on the 
American people. 

We in Facts Forum have been very happy 
about this, because we know that the Com- 
munists attack those who hurt them. 

On January 11, 1954, however, Time maga- 
zine reported on Facts Forum in terms that 
placed the question in an entirely different 
focus. 

To the rapidly increasing numbers of 
people showing an active interest in Facts 
Forum, this now is a question of great im- 
portance: Is Facts Forum a force for evil? 

Time magazine says: “The mystery man 
behind Facts Forum: Dallas’ H. L. Hunt, 63. 
who * * * is so shy of publicity that he is 
rarely photographed and his name does not 
even appear in Who's Who in America,” 

Time has created a mystery which never 
before existed. It is well known that Mr. 
H. L. Hunt, Texas oilman and rancher, was 
among the original founders of Facts Forum 
and is its heaviest financial contributor. It 
may shock the editors of Time to know that 
Facts Forum has over a thousand other finan- 
cial contributors and several thousand sup- 
porters who, believing they are serving the 
cause of freedom, graciously and generously 
support Facts Forum with their effort— 
Americans who, like Mr. Hunt, are not listed 
in Who's Who and who have never had their 
picture in the newspapers. 

Time reports: 

“As a nonprofit, national educational or- 
ganization, Hunt's Facts Forum is tax 
exempt, and Hunt’s contributions are de- 
ductible from his personal income tax.” 

I would like the editors of Time to know 
that they too could contribute to educa- 
tional organizations and, within the limits 
specified by law, deduct the contributions 
from their income. Time magazine should 
know that every American can voluntarily 
give money to institutions dedicated to 
serving the people. 

Time reports: 

“Facts Forum's radio-TV programs, run 
as a public service, thus get more than $1 
million a year in nationwide free time.” 

Is Time here praising the owners and man- 
agers of radio and television stations for 
giving so much valuable time to public serv- 
ice, or is Time implying that they are fools 
and dupes for doing so? 

In either case, Time magazine has a rather 
cheap estimate of the value of radio and TV, 
and may think that the only way the public 
can be informed is through reading Time 

e for Time’s viewpoint. The broad- 
casting industry actually provides over 83 
million a year free time for the Facts Forum 
public service programs. 

To all of the radio and television stations 
which give Facts Forum free broadcasting 
time; to the thousands of fine Americans 
who support Facts Forum with voluntary 
contributions of effort and money; to our 
radio and television audience; and to Time 
magazine I give a very positive assurance 
about Facts Forum: 

None of Facts Forum's resources will ever 
be used to promote communism or any other 
subversive activity in the United States. Not 
one penny of Facts Forum's funds will ever 
be used to provide a job for, or give a grant 
of money to, such persons as Alger Hiss, or 
Harry Dexter White, or to finance such or- 
ganizations as the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, branded by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Par Mc- 
Cannan, Democrat from Nevada, as an im- 
portant transmission belt for Soviet propa- 
ganda and espionage activities. 

Time reports: 

“(A Washington newspaper reporter) was 
invited to appear (for $125) on a TV inter- 
view show put on by Facts Forum, a non- 
profit, nonpartisan, nonpolitical educational 
organization, * * * (He) made a quick check 
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of Facts Forum, turned down the offer, and 
wrote a story suggesting that Facts Forum 
is not all it appeared to be.” 

Time may not think that newsmen are 
entitled to payment for their services, but 
Facts Forum does, because newsmen give a 
large part of their lives to the rather thank- 
less task of trying to keep the public posted. 

We did offer a Washington newsman $125— 
a routine business arrangement with most 
programs of this type—to appear on a TV 
program and interview Senator JOSEPH Me- 
CagtHy. This particular newsman was se- 
lected because he was known to be critical 
of Senator McCartHy. Facts Forum was 
giving him an opportunity to question— 
not to be questioned by—Senator MCCARTHY. 

The newsman did accept. Senator Mc- 
CartTuy, however, was suddenly called out 
of Washington on official business and 
couldn't appear. I personally called the 
newsman; and I, not he, canceled his sched- 
uled appearance, 

Time reports: 

“(A reporter) showed that Facts Forum is 
less a nonpartisan educational foundation 
than one of the biggest private political 
propaganda machines in the United States.” 

Facts Forum was incorporated as a public 
educational organization in June 1951. 
Since July 1952, it has held the same tax 
status (under a ruling of the U. S. Treas- 
ury Department) that any other educational 
organization, university, college, or founda- 
tion has. The moment Facts Forum be- 
comes a private tool of any person or begins 
to promote the interests of any one group 
or political party, it will violate its own 
articles of incorporation and will die. 

Time magazine reports: 

“In less than 3 years * * Hunt has 
built Facts Forum into an organization with 
125,000 participants, whose weekly programs 
include: (1) A half-hour weekly radio-TV 
show, Answers for Americans (used on 22 
television stations and available to 300 radio 
stations): (2) 2 nationwide weekly radio 
broadcasts, State of the Nation * * and 
Facts Forum's basic both-sides pro- 
grams, * : (3) a half-hour show TV- 
filmed In Washington. * * In addition, 
Facts Forum public-opinion polls go to 1,800 
United States newspapers, 500 radio and TV 
stations, and every Member of Congress, while 
its monthly Facts Forum News goes to a 
malling list of 60,000." 

Here, Time magazine is strangely accurate, 
except for a minor detail—which Time mag- 
azine, of course, exercising its lofty responsi- 
bility to interpret the news, doesn't always 
have time for. It was the participants, 130,- 
000 of them now, who bullt Facts Forum, 

Time magazine reports: 

“If Facts Forum were nonpartisan and 
educational as it claims to be * * * there 
would be little reason for people to quarrel 
with its activities. One of the most ad- 
mirable projects a man of wealth could un- 
dertake * * * would be the stimulation of 
rational debate among Americans * * * But 
Facts Forum is hardly nonpartisan. It 
is used as a political megaphone for Ollman 
Hunt, who feels that the Democratic Party, 
except for the Dixiecrat movement, is the 
instrument of socialism and communism in 
this country, and that the Republican Party 
as presently constituted displays dangerously 
radical tendencies.” 

Is Time magazine implying that Mr. 
Hunt—or anyone else, for that matter 
could tell Senator Roserr Krar, Senator 
JOHN SPARKMAN, Senator ALLEN ELLENDER, 
Senator JoHN Bricker, Senator EVERETT 
DESEN, and scores of other Senators, Con- 
gressmen, Cabinet officers, State governors, 
and distinguished American newspapermen 
what to say—or not to say—when they 
appeared on a Facts Forum program? 

Time imputes a truly terrifying power 
to Facts Forum moderators—and an imbe- 
cilic weakness to the outstanding public 
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figures and newspapermen of our day—hby 
implying that they are somehow manipu- 
lated on Facts Forum programs to parrot the 
ideas of someone else. 

If you would like to witness these extraor- 
dinary performances, the casting of this 
hypnotic spell, tune in on the Facts Forum 
radio and TV programs. I think that you— 
whether or not you have ever had your 
picture in the paper or got your name in 
Who's Who—can make up your own mind 
about them. 

I should like to invite the editors of Time 
to tune in also. Time's writeup on Facts 
Forum shows no evidence that they have ever 
seen or heard & Facts Forum program. 

Time magazine says: 

“The ‘both sides’ programs, which are 
supposed to present impartially different 
views on public issues, sometimes do just 
that. But often * * they are heavily 
weighted toward Facts Forum's own point 
of view, which is compounded of ‘isolation- 
ism, ultra-conservatism, and McCarthy- 
ism.” 

Facts Forum has presented—and will con- 
tinue to present—the views of such out- 
standing Americans as Senator Bricker, Sen- 
ator JENNER, Senator McCartny, and Senator 
MCCARRAN, as long as they are prominent in 
public affairs. Whenever we present their 
point of view, we also present the opposite 
point of view. 

We doubtiess have presented the views of 
people whom Time would label ultra-con- 
servatives as well as the views of those whom 
some would label ultra-liberal—whatever 
those terms mean. As to any of these 
labels—isolationism, ultra-conservatism, and 
McCarthyism—tagging Facts Forum's own 
point of view: Facts Forum does not take a 
stand with respect to political issues or 
political candidates. Facts Forum does take 
a stand against communism. Facts Forum 
is for the preservation of basic American 
constitutional principies of government. 

Time reports: 

“More often than not half Facts Forum's 
basic program is devoted to (Senator Josrrn 
McCartuyr's) political philosophy, plugging 
his speeches and putting on speakers who 
describe McCartuy in such terms as ‘along- 
side of Paul Revere.“ 


Time really ought to finance a course in 
arithmetic for the obscure Rhode Island 
newspaper reporter on whom it relies. 

There have been 112 of these basic Facts 
Forum 12-minute radio broadcasts. 

One hundred of them were about ques- 
tion on which, as far as I know—and I do 
the research and writing for this program— 
Senator McCartay has never expressed an 
opinion. > 

I have quoted McCarthy on only 1 of 
these 112 programs—and that 1 was devoted 
partially to a presentation of pros snd cons 
on the then current McCarthy-Benton con- 
troversy, 

One Facts Forum program presented an 
interview with Adolphe Menjou, famous and 
popular Hollywood personality, who made 
enormous personal sacrifices and risked his 
career to fight communism. On the Focts 
Forum program, Mr. Menjou spoke one son- 
tence praising Senator McCarriuy, likening 
McCartuy to Paul Revere. 

Facts Forum does not control or formu- 
late—and therefore. feels no responsibility 
for—the opinions of guests on our programs. 

I will conclude my review of Time magu- 
zine's report on Facts Forum on this same 
program next week. I hope you will listen. 

I also hope that you, uninstructed by me 
Or by Time magazine, will form your cwn 
opinion of Facts Forum, encouraging you, 
the American individual, to scek informa- 
tion, form your own opinions, and to develop 
and stand on your own convictions is the 
purpose of Facts Forum. 

This is Dan Smoot with Facts Forum. 
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The Hope of Electric Power From 
Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 13 our distinguished colleague from 
California, the Honorable CHET HoLI- 
FIELD, made an outstanding address to 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, in convention at Miami, Fla. 
For the benefit of the Congress I am in- 
cluding it in the RECORD: 

THE HOPE or ELECTRIC Power From 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


(By Hon. Caer HoLmTIELD, of California) 


Tt is an honor and a pleasure to be with 
you at this 12th annual meeting of mem- 
bers of the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association. I want to pay my respects 
to the members and officers of your organiza- 
tion. You are rendering a fine service to 
the rural electric cooperatives and power dis- 
tricts—and to the Nation as a whole, Your 
work means better living and broader oppor- 
tunities for all Americans. 

When your executive manager and my 
food friend, Clyde Ellis, asked me to address 
this conference, it wasn’t altogether the 
Miami sunshine that brought me here—the 
great State of California has its own at- 
tractions—but I came for the serious pur- 
pose of discussing with you some of the im- 
portant developments in the field of atomic 
energy. 

The formal title of my remarks is The 
Hope of Electric Power From Atomic Energy.” 
I can't promise to keep strictly to the sub- 
ject—always the privilege of a Congressman. 
After all, atomic power is only one aspect of 
the wider field of electrical power, which is 
the dally business and active concern of your 
association members. 

Many people like to believe that atomic 
energy has a magic all its own, that some day 
it will do most of the world’s work, from 
moving mountains to fring the kitchen 
Stove, They find it hard to grasp that 
atomic power is simply electricity from an- 
other source—the heat energy released in 
the splitting of atoms. Despite the aura of 
Mystery and secrecy that surrounds thei 
atom, and the complicated machinery 
heeded to change fission heat into electricity, 
atomic power is the same old Juice“ that is 
Measured at the switchboard or in your base- 
ment meter. 


The magic of atomic energy springs from 
the appalling demonstration, one fateful day 
in 1945, of Its ability to spread death and 
Tuin on a large scale. In the years follow- 
ing the blasts at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
atomic energy became a twin symbol of ulti- 
Mate destruction and the millenium of 
peace. As its power to do evil increases, men 
invest it with equal power to do good for 
mankind. ‘The greater grows the stockpile of 
atomic bombs, the stronger is the yearning 
for peace. The more magnified the atomic 
potential for dealing death, the more gener- 
dus the expectations of what the atom holds 
for human life. 

How often have you heard it said in glow- 
ing terms that atomic energy can make the 
deserts bloom, purify the salty ocean waters, 
rebulld war-devastated lands, bring new light 
and hope to oppressed humanity in the 
neglected and backward prone Fp world? 

These are the dreams of d hunger- 
Ing for peace, and who are we to deny that 
some day they shall come true? But practi- 
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cal-minded politicians and administrators of 
government know that dreams of the future 
move peoples and nations to action today— 
move especially those who hunger for food 
as well as for peace. America’s appeal to the 
world cannot rest on military might alone. 
We must point the way, by good example, 
and by specific measures of help, to a better 
life for those less privileged than we. 

Some such thoughts were in my mind 
when I said last October, at a panel discus- 
sion of atomic energy held by the National 
Industrial Conferense Board: 

“There is no disagreement among us, and 
it has been repeatedly said, that the United 
States must maintain world leadership in 
all phases of atomic energy development. 
While we grapple with the stark and terri- 
Tying fact that Soviet Russia can make hy- 
drogen as well as atom bombs, we cannot be 
indifferent to the enormous psychological 
advantage that the Soviets would gain if they 
demonstrated to a tense and divided world 
the ability to put the atom to work in peace- 
time civillan pursuits. Here again, the 
United States will not take second place in 
the contest. That is why public interest and 
attention were centered on the announce- 
ment last week by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission that it is going ahead with the con- 
struction of a full-scale atomic-power 
reactor,” 

That is why, I may add today, the peoples 
of the free world listened and approved when 
President Eisenhower proposed the creation 
of an international agency to develop peace- 
time uses of atomic energy. Even the Sovi- 
ets did not dare to ignore the compelling 
force of this appeal for cooperative peaceful 
endeavor, They replied—in words that 
sounded awkward and involved. and with 
many reservations, but they replied never- 
theless—that they are willing to talk about 
it. 

To better understand the meaning of 
President Eisenhower's statement on atomic 
energy before the United Nations General 
Assembly, we should recall that some years 
back, during President Truman's administra- 
tion, the United States Government outlined 
a plan for the international control of atomic 
weapons. The plan embraced procedures, 
carefully drawn, to provide for the gradual 
transfer of our atomic facilities to inter- 
national control without endangering na- 
tional security. It was conceived that the 
international atomic authority would main- 
tain an inspection system to make sure that 
no nation would deviate from the control 
arrangements for aggressive ends. 

The Soviets would have no part of this 
plan. In those days, especially before they 
had atomic weapons, they insisted that such 
weapons be banned outright by treaty rather 
than put under the control of an interna- 
tional authority. Nor did they take kindly 
to the idea of inspectors coming behind the 
iron curtain. In the face of persistent and 
stubborn refusal by Soviet Russia to consider 
a control agency, our plan became dormant. 

Today, President Eisenhower proposes in 
place of a maximum program for interna- 
tional control of atomic weapons, a minimum 
program for international development of 
civilian aspects of atomic energy. 

The President's proposal is not a control 
program; rather it rests on the hope that 
nations working together to promote the 
benign uses of the atom will be the less in- 
clined to rain atomic bombs on each others’ 
cities and lands. If the hope is justified, if 
the mutual effort is born and grows, then 
there is the further hope that some day the 
contending nations will assign their stock- 
piles of atomic weapons and their armament 
facilities to joint control. 

Editorial writers have termed the Presi- 
dent’s proposal an “atomic Marshall plan“ or 
an “atomic point 4 program,” except, of 
course, that many nations jointly, rather 
than the United States singly, would sponsor 
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worldwide civilian applications of atomic 
energy. 

Whether the minimum proposal is sub- 
stantial enough to make headway against 
the staggering obstacles ahead, whether it 
will crack the hard wall of Soviet opposi- 
tion, whether it will be backed up by legis- 
lative support here at home, whether our 
Government representatives will display 
high-minded statesmanship and skilled 
diplomacy—these are questions we leave to 
the days ahead—with our hopes. 

As to the attitude of the Russians, the 
dismal record of the past leaves little room 
for optimism. The door is not closed en- 
tirely. At least they seem disposed to enter 
preliminary talks, even while they point out 
that President Eisenhower’s proposal side- 
steps the life-or-death issue of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs, About all we can count on 
is the advantage we derive from the fact that 
President Eisenhower's proposal has struck a 
responsive chord in the hearts and minds of 
people who hunger for peace. 

I have dwelt upon the President's plan 
for an international atomic agency because 
it has a direct and immediate bearing upon 
proposals to amend the Atomic Energy Act. 
To prove to the world the sincerity of the 
President's offer, to show our willingness to 
enter into working arrangements with other 
countries in an international atomic agency, 
will doubtless require our Government to 
formulate agreements with the participat- 
ing countries. Beyond-that we will have to 
examine the provisions of existing atomic 
energy legislation to determine what 
changes, if any, are necessary to accord with 
these international agreements. Other 
countries will be faced with similar tasks. 

For some months the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has been engaged in dr 
amendments to the Atomic Energy Act for 
a quite different purpose—to give private in- 
dustry incentives and authority to own and 
operate nuclear reactors and to conduct 
atomic enterprises, including atomic power. 
What the exact details of these proposed 
amendments are, I do not know, since the 
legislative draft has not yet been submitted 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
But I believe it would be extremely ill- 
advised for the Congress to consider in one 
package legislative amendments to further 
the President’s plan for an international 
agency on the one hand and to promote 
private atomic industry on the other, 

We should put first things first, and the 
first task ahead in atomic energy legislation 
is to clear the path for the creation of the 
international atomic agency proposed by 
President Eisenhower. Back in October I in- 
dicated publicly that the Congress might 
soon be faced with legislative responsibllities 
of this kind, when I said at a meeting of the 
National Industrial Conference Board: 

“From time to time changes in the original 
(atomic energy) legislation were found de- 
sirable, atid for the most part these had my 
full support as a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. There is every 
reason to believe that further important re- 
visions may be forthcoming—perhaps in the 
next few months—and these too will have 
my approval, providing I am satisfied that 
the problems have been fully examined and 
the solutions are just and compatible with 
the best interests of the American people.” 

Then I continued: 

“I will say frankly that in the present state 
of world affairs and of atomic technology, 
I am opposed to amendments which would 
alter the basic philosophy and concept of 
Government responsibility as outlined in the 
Atomic Energy Act. As I see it, any changes 
to be made must take into fuil account the 
role of atomic energy in national defense, 
the special problems of atomic security and 
inventory control, the responsibilities of 
Government to protect the health and safety 
of the general public, and our obligations— 
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Doth moral and contractual—to our friends 
and allies, who are, in a sense, as much af- 
fected by all that we do as are the citizens 
of these United States.” 

Well, today we have a great moral obliga- 
tion to sit down with other nations and work 
out the means of engaging in peaceful atomic 
pursuits. If by some unexpected change of 
attitude, the Russians will cooperate with 
the free nations, so much the better. But if 
they do not, our moral commitment to 
friends and allies stands. More than a score 
of nations are working today in various 
phases of nuclear science and atomic energy 
development. We can join with them to 
work for peace and human welfare. 

Exactly what our commitments to the in- 
ternational atomic agency should be in the 
way of contributing uranium ores, fissionable 
materials, atomic facilities and devices, 
scientific and technical knowledge, and 
trained personnel, we cannot know in ad- 
vance, These are matters to be worked out 
in the months ahead, if the atomic agency 
proposal is to become a reality. Whatever 
legislative changes are necessary to back 
up the commitments should not be hamp- 
ered by the intrusion of proposals to legis- 
late electrical utilities or industrial firms 
into the atomic energy picture, 

In a al sense we are on our best be- 
havior before the world. Its hopes and pray- 
ers can be worn away quickly by corroding 
cynicism if we fall to make good with deeds 
our noble words. We must take care lest 
other nations see us preoccupied with seek- 
ing ways to make a profit from the atom 
instead of seeking ways to advance the wel- 
fare of mankind. There is a compelling ur- 
gency about concerted efforts for peace; no 
compelling urgency about authorizing Con- 
solidated Edison or Monsanto Chemical to 
own an atomic reactor. 

It is disturbing, therefore, to observe the 
contradiction between the President's over- 
tures to other nations in the field of atomic 
energy and the actions of his adnvinistration 
at home. When the demands of utility and 
industrial spokesmen for revising the Atomic 
Energy Act reached a high pitch of intensity 
last year, the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the National Security Council began to can- 
cel projects for atomic power and to cut 
down their budgets on the stated (but un- 
verified) assumption that private industry 
bea take over atomic power responsibili- 
ties. 

In the meantime the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission drafted some half-baked legislative 

in behalf of private industry, 
which couldn't even get through the Budget 
Bureau. The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy took a sharp look at these proposals, 
in connection with extensive hearings on the 
whole subject, and advised the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to go back and finish the 
baking process. 

I believe those hearings held by our joint 
committee were most helpful in getting the 
main issues put right out on the table. 
We called in witnesses from many occupa- 
tions and fields of endeavor, not just the 
spokesmen for electrical utilities or chemical 
companies. We heard from labor as well as 
management, from consumers as well as pro- 
ducers. Your executive manager, Clyde El- 
lis, made an excellent presentation before 
the joint committee; his testimony was a 
pointed reminder that the people of this 
country own the atomic works and that the 
public interest must take first place in any 
consideration about future development. 


The public hearings of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy showed, among other 


things, that those who clamored so loudly. 


for legislative amendments to favor private 
industry were far from agreement as to just 
what these amendments should be; and fur- 
thermore, it was evident that their zeal for 
changing the Atomic Energy Act far outran 
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their readiness to put investment money 
down on the line. 

Private Industry spokesmen are very, very 
cautious about incurring financial risks in 
atomic enterprise, but they fret and fume 
because the Congress is cautious about mak- 
ing changes in the basic legislation which 
brought such marked achievements these 
past 7 or 8 years. 

Now the joint committee did something 
more than hold hearings. Through our 
chairman, STERLING Corn, the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was alerted to the im- 
portance of providing funds for starting a 
real, honest-to-goodness atomic power proj- 
ect which would produce large amounts of 
electricity instead of token kilowatts. Re- 
actor programs for submarines and other 
military propulsion units were in various 
stazes of planning or progress, but atomic 
power as such was in the talk stage until 
the Appropriations Committee, on the initia- 
tive of our Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, wrote a directive into the appropria- 
tions bill and earmarked $7 million for an 
atomic power start. 

You hear many fine speeches from mem- 
bers of the Atomic Energy Commission about 
this wonderful new venture into the field of 
atomic power. They omit to mention that 
it was only the prodding: of our Joint Com- 
mittee and of the Congress that put the 
Atomic Energy Commission into the business 
of building an atomic reactor for central- 
station electricity. We did not propose to 
see the atomic power program bogged down 
in idle debate nor to wait upon the uncer- 
tain responses of private industry while 
other nations pushed ahead in the atomic 
power feld. 

So far, the atomic power project Is still 
in the planning stage. No public statement 
has yet been made about the choice of a 
site for construction. It will take several 
years time and many more than $7 million 
before the atomic power project is ready to 
put juice on the high lines. 

I believe that despite the heavy costs in- 
volved, we must move ahead boldly in sev- 
eral lines of atomic power development, not 
limit our efforts to this one project, the 
contract for which is held by the Westing- 
hous Co. I commented in this connection 
last October, at the National Industrial Con- 
ference meeting: 

“The joint committee, I can assure you, 
will observe very carefully the progress in 
atomic power. We are not committed to 
sponsoring any single reactor design and we 
do not propose that reactor construction and 
operation be confined to a single company. 
It may well develop that in addition to the 
large-scale reactor project, smaller and less 
costly reactors should be built to meet spe- 
cial power needs and to broaden our knowl- 
edge and experience in reactor technology 
and economics. We approach this new field 
with an open mind and a desire to see uti- 
lized to the full the skills and ingenuity of 
American enterprise.” 

I was sugesting in those remarks the possi- 
bility of reactor design and construction by 
more than one company under contract to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Under con- 
tract, mind you, because the United States 
Government is the sole owner of atomic re- 
actors, according to present legislation, even 
though private firms may be utilized to. build 
and operate them for the account of the 
Government. It is not necessary to legislate 
private ownership of reactors in order to get 
atomic power. In fact, the prospects for 
atomic power are good in the years immedi- 
ately nhead only if the Federal Government 
maintains the Initiative, 

To date, the economic facts are that atomic 
power cannot compete with power derived 
from fossil fuels or falling water. Private 
firms are not prepared to go into the atomic 
field without substantial subsidies of one 
kind or another from the taxpayers. The 
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Government itself, by embarking on a diver- 
sified program of reactor construction for 
power purposes, will hasten the day when 
atomic power is in the competitive cost 
range, when agencies big and small, public 
and private, can engage in atomic power pro- 
duction and distribution. 

Under existing law, Government financing 
and ownership, especially in the development 
years, will make it possible to work out a ra- 
tional power program in atomic and other 
fields to serve the needs of our country and 
of other nations who look to us for help. 

Atomic power can be produced at Govern- 
ment atomic installations, to supply their 
enormous power requirements, thereby low- 
ering the costs of atomic weapons and lessen- 
ing the heavy drain of electrical energy that 
atomic operations make on the economy. 

Smaller reactors can be built to provide 
atomic power for emergency needs and to 
service military or civilian government ac- 
tivities in out-of-the-way places. 

Areas now deprived of power or burdened 
with unusually high costs can look to atomic 
sources for electricity. 

Atomic power projects can be planned to 
tie in with other power projects for opti- 
mum development of the Nation's resources. 

These things can be done under existing 
law which vests in the Federal Government 
exclusive ownership of atomic power re- 
actors. 

What about the power equipment outside 
the reactors—the so-called heat exchangers 
and the generating facilities required to con- 
vert the heat energy of atomic fission into 
kilowatts? 


When Mr. Thomas Murray, a member of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, first an- 
nounced with great fanfare the decision to 
build an atomic power reactor, after we in 
the Congress insisted upon it, he invited pri- 
vate enterprise to participate in the under- 
taking. Subsequent statements from the 
Commission have repeated this invitation. 
They sound very much like the partnership 
proposals which the present administration 
is making to private utilities to take over 
Federal power projects. I gather from these 


“statements that the Atomic Energy Com- 


mission hopes to persuade private utilities to 
acquire and operate those portions of atomic 
power projects which relate to generation of 
electricity. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, perhaps 
because of its preoccupation with military 
weapons, is not a power-minded agency. It 
has never displayed great interest in atomic 
power nor knowledge of power policies in re- 
lated flelds. We have this curious situation: 
whereas other interested agencies of governe- 
ment, such as the Federal Power Commission 
and the Department of the Interior, insist 
that atomic power is the’ business of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the latter in 
turn has backed away from this business. 

Indeed, the Atomic Energy Commission 
backed away so far that it overlooked, for 
years. the power possibilities of the tremen- 
dous heat energy released and wasted in the 
production of plutonium, Even a degree 
of self-sufficiency in power supplies for 
atomic works would yield substantial sav- 
ings; remember that the Atomic Energy 
Commission. when authorized projects are 
completed, will pay a bill for power on the 
order of 4 million kliowatts. 

The Commission backed away, not only 
from public atomic power, but from public 
power in other fields. Although atomic in- 
stallations in the South receive large 
amounts of power from the TVA system, the 
Commission exerted unusual effort to pro- 
mote a long-term venture by private utilities 
combined for the purpose of supplying power 
side by side with the TVA, I am informed 
that the per kilowatt installation cost of the 
private plants runs about twice that of the 
TVA plants, Whether or not the higher 
costs will be reflected ultimatcly in the 
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power bill to the Government, this is cer- 
tain: When the private contracts run out in 
some 25 years, the Government and the re- 
gion will not have the benefits of a power 
Plant owned and paid for, as in the case of 
TVA. 

In Portsmouth, Ohio, where another 
atomic project is to be built, the Atomic 
Energy Commission likewise committed itself 
to purchase power from private utilities for 
the next 25 years. On the strength of this 
commitment, backed up, of course, by legis- 
lation guaranteeing that the Government 
will make good in money payments if its 
power needs fall off, 15 associated utilities 
went to Wall Street and raised the money 
for this new power venture. 


Those who drafted the Atomic Energy Act 
back in 1946 anticipated that atomic power 
might be produced by the Atomic Energy 
Commission and so they provided for its 
disposition. Tucked away in section 7 of the 
Act is a modest little subsection (d) which 
Says in so many words that byprodict power 
- Obtained from the productions of fissionable 
material could be used by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, transferred to other Gvernment 
agencies, or sold to public and private utili- 
ties under contracts providing for reasonable 
Tesale prices. 

Understandably, as an early formulation, 
this subsection is brief and does not spell 
Out what policies should guide the produc- 
tion and distribution of atomic power. This 
is an area that needs careful attention and 
hard study. I am pleased to see that your 
association and other groups concerned with 
national power policies are actively inter- 
ested in atomic energy. You should take 
it upon yourselves to follow closely the ac- 
tivities of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and to convey to the Commission, as well 
&s to our joint committee, the results of 
your studies and thinking. The testimony 
of Clyde Ellis for your assocation and of 
Samuel Morris for the American Public 
Power Association already have done much 
to place atomic-power legislation in the 
broader perspective of the public interest. 

My own thinking likewise has been di- 
Tected along these lines. On June 1 of last 
year, before the joint committee hearings 
Bot under way, I set forth in an hour-long 
Statement to the House of Representatives 
What I considered were some of the main 
issues and the reasons why changes were 
being sought in the basic law. 

On June 22, in another statement to the 
House of Representatives, I analyzed the pol- 
ley statements on atomic power formulated 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. It ap- 
Peared to me that the Commission had not 
given sufficient thought to the cardinal prin- 
ciple that the benefits from public invest- 
ment—which is the case with atomic-energy 
Works—must be widely distributed through- 
Out the economy. In the Commission’s 
Policy statements I saw nothing to guaran- 
tee an equitable distribution of the benefits 
ot atomic power. In that context I sald: 

“When the Federal Government under- 
took to make large investments in multi- 
Purpose projects for navigation, flood con- 
trol, land reclamation, and hydroelectric 
Power, the Congress wrote into various laws 
the principle of wide distribution of bene- 
fits. The people of the United States did 
not propose that their Government build 
Breat power dams, for example, merely to 
benefit the managers and stockholders of 
Private utilities. They were interested in 
reducing the costs of electricity to consum- 
ers, in bringing power to farms and homes 
in rural areas, in creating incentives for 
new power-using industries to spring up and 
expand job opportunities. In the TVA Act, 
in the Bonneville Act, in the Flood Control 
Act of 1944 and in other basic statutes the 
Congress formulated policies for the wide 
Gistribution of hydroelectric power. 
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“Atomic energy development, also financed 
by the public, has no such guidelines. In 
Tuture years, when atomic power becomes a 


‘reality and private industry a factor in 


atomic power generation and distribution, 
legislative safeguards to protect the public 
interest will be necessary. Private utilities, 
which never looked kindly on the develop- 
ment of public power resources, doubtless 
would prefer to foreclose that future by get- 
ting control of atomic power still unborn, 
In any event, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion completely ignores the public interest 
considerations in atomic power policy. It 
blithely asks private industry, which would 
mean in practical effect a few big corpora- 
tions, to do the job.” 

One thing we know from long and some- 
times sad experience, that in the field of 
electrical power, private industry is not al- 
ways adequate to do the job by itself. Pub- 
lic agencies are needed to keep rates down; 
to provide investments in great projects 
which are beyond the capabilities of private 
firms; to bring low-cost electricity to con- 
sumers and areas which the private util- 
ties ignore; to advance the economic and 
social progress of communities, States, and 
regions by conserving and improving those 
resources and values which are not figured 
in the.6 percent return. 

Today there is a massive head-on assault 
against the public power policies that en- 
able your rural electric systems to live and 
grow and prosper—policies hammered out 
during the last 20 years by administrations 
dedicated to the public welfare and deter- 
mined to bring the blessings of electricity 
to all areas and to all segments of the popu- 
lation. 

The assault comes from Inside and outside 
the Government—from the administration 
now in office, from those in Congress who 
block appropriations for needed projects, 
from the lobbying organizations of the pri- 
vate utilities rushing in for the kill with a 
desperate cry now or never, from others 
who hope that their self-seeking endeavors 
will be sanctified by the reports of special 
commissions, 

It happens that I am a member of the 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government, known as the 
Hoover Commission. On Mr. Hoover's initi- 
ative a task force of 26 men has been estab- 
lished to study and make recommendations 
on water and power resources. The mem- 
bership of that task force has been made 
public, Those of you who have examined 
the list will recognize some familiar names, 
and I disclose no secrets nor violate any 
confidence when I say the private utilities 
have many friends in court. The Hoover 
Commission task force, as presently formed, 
is loaded against public power. 

If you have any question as to where Mr. 
Hoover himself stands on the issue, I sug- 
gest that you read a copy of his address be- 
fore the Case Institute of Technology in 
Cleveland, April 11, 1953, entitled “Federal 
Socialization of Electric Power.” In this 
speech he argued for a halt to further con- 
struction of Federal steam plants or hydro- 
electric plants solely for power, a halt to 
new multiple-purpose projects unless power 
is leased to utilities at the bus bar, and the 
establishment of a temporary commission 
to make recommendations looking to the 
withdrawal of the Federal Government from 
the business of generating and distributing 

wer as soon as possible. 
ig a member of the Hoover Commission, I 
reserve the right to examine each and every 
recommendation of the task force, to argue 
my position within the Commission, and to 
write dissenting reports whenever I disagree 
with the Commission's own recommenda- 
tions, Furthermore, as a Congressman I re- 
serve the right to oppose any Commission 
recommendation which I believe is detri- 
mental to the public interest. 


The best advice I can give your associa- 
tion at this time is to demand public hear- 
ings by the task force on water and power 
resources or by the Commission itself in 
order to have your views fully documented 
on the record and to bring greater public 
awareness of the issues at stake, 

There are trying times ahead for all of us 
who are concerned about our country's wel- 
fare and who are working for the orderly de- 
velopment and conservation of our resources 
to serve all the people. I am inclined to be 
optimistic about the final outcome because 
the people themselves will have something 
to say about that, and rather soon. 

Again, I want to say it is a real pleasure 
to be with you at this meeting. Thank you 
very much. 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, some years ago it was my privi- 
lege to speak at Somerset, Pa. On that 
occasion I met Henry Baker Reiley, a 
sound, constructive thinker, a tireless 
advocate of Americanism. 

In the January 30 edition of the Som- 
erset American I find an editorial writ- 
ten by Henry B. Reiley, Jr. 

If the writer is the son of the Reiley 
T met, he is carrying on the traditions of 
the family. 

The editorial follows: 

LANGUAGE 
(By Henry B. Reiley, Jr.) 

An expression which has a certain mean- 
ing to one person may have an entirely dif- 
ferent meaning to another. We think ac- 
cording to our experiences, and our inter- 
pretations are based upon our thinking. 

Because of this, we sometimes find our- 
selves quite confused as we hear arguments 
between the proponents and the opponents 
of various propositions, This is particularly 
true of the discussions gn the Bricker 
amendment. 

Those who support the Senator from Ohio 
are of the opinion that our Nation and its 
component States need to be protected from 
administrations which might make unde- 
sirable treaties with foreign powers. We 
need only to look at the executive agree- 
ments of the 20 years to realize the 
need of such ‘restrictive legislation. 

The opponents of the measure declare that 
the Bricker amendment would create intol- 
erable restrictions on treatymaking powers 
of our Government. This is claimed to be 
particularly true of the second section of the 
amendment which reads: 

“Src. 2. A treaty shall become effective as 
internal law in the United States only 
through legislation which would be valid in 
the absence of a treaty.” 

Senator Bricker holds that this section 
means that no treaty can be effective if it is 
contrary to the existing laws of any or all 
the several States until those States pass laws 
“which would remove the contrary restric- 
tions. This part of the amendment empha- 
sizes the division of power in the Republic, 
Some is in the hands of the States and some 
In the hands of the Federal Government. 

As arguments flash back and forth between 
the two camps, entirely different 
are given to the public, This may result in 
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confusion and chaos. On the other hand, 
it may result in legislation which will be 
clarified not only for the present but for 
future generations. 

The spirit of the Bricker amendment Is in 
keeping with the Constitution and its sys- 
tem of checks and balances. In order that 
future administrations may not sell the Re- 
public, or any part of it, down the river, we 
need an amendment to the Constitution 
such as the one proposed by Senator Bricker. 

He is to be admired for refusing to com- 
promise an issue which he feels is uncom- 
promisable. At the same time, there may 
be distinct advantage in a reexamination of 
the language of the amendment, It may be 
possible to reword it so that both groups 
may agree that it says that which Senator 
Bricker now holds it means. 

Such a step would go far in clarification of 
the Issue and add to its chances of becom- 
ing a part of our Constitution. Further- 
more, if such procedure is followed, we can 
rely upon Senator Bricker to make sure the 
final draft is not an emasculated version of 
the present proposal. 


Defense Agreements in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the accompanying article by Gordon 
W. Rule, which appeared in a recent is- 
sue of the Saturday Evening Post, came 
as no particular surprise tome. A year 
ago November, when the so-called Riley 
subcommittee on military construction 
was in France, I had an opportunity to 
talk personally with Mr. Rule. At that 
time, he was being held in Paris, prevent- 
ed from doing the job he was sent to 

to perform. The frustration 
which is manifested in Mr. Rule’s article, 
I Saw Us Bungle Defense Agreements in 
Europe, was clearly evident at that time. 


There is room for differences of opin- 
fon concerning some of Mr. Rule’s con- 
clusions, but I do believe he has pointed 
out some of the causes of our difficulties 
in getting the job done in Europe. 


It is my hope that all Members, and 
particularly those who have primary re- 
sponsibilities for shaping the policies and 
spending levels of foreign assistance, de- 
fense, and the State Department, will 
read Mr. Rule's article. It follows: 


I Saw Us BUNGLE DEFENSE AGREEMENTS 
IN EUROPE 


(By Gordon W. Rule) 


For 9 months recently, I drew a handsome 
Government salary and allowances in Europe 
at the expense of the American taxpayers. 
They were gypped, and I feel they should 
know why. Not that this is a confessional, 
for I did not consciously go to Europe to 
ride the gravy train. I went there to do a 
job of the utmost importance to the secu- 
rity of Europe—and the United States. I 
was not permitted to do so by our embassies 
and our Department of State. It is the rea- 
sons behind this failure that are important, 
not just my unearned pay checks. For those 
reasons were the result of a situation which 
is exactly the same today as it was when I 
returned to Washington in disgust to have 
my Job abolished as s:waste of the taxpayete? 

ney. 
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It was a good job, too, as Government pay 
scales go, for the basic salary, combined with 
overseas allowances and per-diem pay, fig- 
ured out to a stipend of nearly $17,000 a 
year after taxes—which is what I would have 
earned if I had had the gall to stick it out 
for a full year. Nine frustrating months 
were enough to convince me, however, that 
I should return to my private law practice 
in Washington. I did so with great relief, 
but also with much concern at what I had 
seen. For it had been my unhappy privilege 
to sit at the negotiating table and watch our 
State Department Foreign Service officers 
bungle major negotiations with our Euro- 
pean allies, to the detriment of the United 
States Treasury and the efforts of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization to build the 
West's defenses against the Soviet threat— 
which we must continue to do. 

After spending this. time in Europe, work- 
ing with our Embassies on the Continent, 
I am convinced that the United States is 
woefully lacking in capable, experienced 
negotiators who can sit down at a conference 
table with representatives of other countries 
and at least hold their own. I think our 
average representatlves—be they career 
foreign servants, politically appointed am- 
bassadors, or what have you—do the best 
job they know how to do, but just because 
@ man spends 20 years in our Foreign Service 
or is a successful business or professional 
man who has made large political contribu- 
tions is no assurance that he can properly 
negotiate in the best interests of the United 
States, I submit, the opposite may well be 
true. 

Insofar as our defense negotiations with 
other NATO countries are concerned, I-know 
that not only do we not have properly trained 
men conducting our negotiations but many 
of them are being conducted in a shameful 
fashion.. When I speak of “defense negotia- 
tions,” I refer to the negotiating of impor- 
tant bilateral agreements which commit the 
United States to certain courses of action and 
under which hundreds of millions of our tax- 
payers’ dollars will be spent in foreign coun- 
tries. More precisely, I refer to the agree- 
ments which our country must make with 
our NATO partners for military bases and 
facilities for United States forces in those 
countries, 


One thing I wish to make perfectly clear. 
I am not an expert on embassy procedure 
generally. I have neither the desire nor the 
ability to crusade for overall embassy re- 
form. But I was exposed to a sufficient 
number of our career diplomats with whom 
I had to work on defense negotiations to 
realize that, in my opinion, they are not 
keeping uppermost in their minds at all 
times what to me is fundamental—namely, 
the best interests of the United States. I 
must confine the above statement to defense 
matters, because that is what I was engaged 
in, 

These were the negotiations which I was 
supposed to conduct for the United States 
Department of Defense when I. went to 
Europe in August of 1952 to “conduct nego- 
tiations for United States military operating 
rights and facilities in NATO and Western 

countries for the purpose of pro- 
viding facilities for peacetime training and 
maneuvers and military operations in time 
of war.” I took on the assignment because 
I felt it was so important that no man could 
or should refuse to take it if asked. It was 
obvious to met that the principal purpose of 
our forces being in Europe at all was to be 
able to fight for our allies and ourselves, 
and that in order to fight we must have the 
necessary bases and facilities as soon as 
possible. I felt that with just a fair amount 
of cooperation from the military and the 
United States Embassies in Europe, the job 
could be done well and expeditiously. 

The latter supposition was based on past 
Personal experience, for I was not exactly a 
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stranger to the art of negotiation. Though 
a lawyer by profession, I am a naval officer 
by, avocation. I entered the Navy in April 
of 1942 as a junior-grade lieutenant, serving 
in the South Pacific as a line officer until I 
was ordered back to Washington in July of 
1944 to work on Navy contracts. I went to 
inactive duty in 1946 with the rank of cap- 
tain, but as a result of the Korean war I left 
my law office and voluntarily returned to ac- 
tive duty in March of 1951 to negotiate again 
on behalf of the Navy for ships and other 
items. During my two periods of active 
duty with the Navy, I personally negoti- 
ated and signed contracts involving more 
than $2 billion of American taxpayers’ money. 

In the spring of 1952 the Navy sent me to 
Europe to negotiate with foreign govern- 
ments approximately $150 million worth of 
contracts for naval vessels. This was under 
the offshore procurement program whereby 
we made part of our contribution to the 
military strength of European nations by 
paying for production of military items —in 
this case, ships—to be used by our NATO 
allies. Although this was an entirely new 
field of Navy procurement, the job went quite 
well. As a contracting officer with power to 
make decisions on the spot and sign for our 
Government, I was somewhat of an innova- 
tion to our embassies in the countries I vis- 
ited, and in all but one country the State 
Department officials let me alone to conduct 
these government-to-government negotia- 
tions as I saw fit, because not even an am- 
bassador can tell a contracting officer what 
sort of contract to negotiate and sign. 

Not that I didn't have some troubles. 
Everywhere I went, the foreign government 
Officials with whom I negotiated would run 
to our embassy or our economic mission, dur- 
ing the negotiations, in an attempt to get me 
to change my position on various aspects of 
the bargaining. I do not criticize them for 
this at all—that is negotiating, from their 
point of view. I did learn very soon that our 
embassy representatives were most anxious 
to help the foreign countries get what they 
wanted from us. In one case, I made the 
mistake of telling our embassy team the best 
terms I hoped to get and the least I would 
settle for on several points under discussion. 
In less than a day the foreign negotiators 
were demanding the poorest settlement I 
would accept on every one of these points. 1 
never made that mistake again. 

One item on which I insisted was inclu- 
sion in the contracts of a clause limiting 
the profits to be made by the shipyards which 
would build the ships we were buying to 
give away. When I made this demand in 
the first. country I visited on this assign- 
ment, a country with quite a reputation for 
getting everything it wants from us, I was 
told that only the president of the nation 
could make such a decision. So I gave their 
negotiators 48 hours to get the right deci- 
sion or, I announced, I would close the nego- 
tiations and move on to another country. 
The proper decision was obtained, and we 
parted with respect for each other, although 
I was far from being a popular figure. This 
convinced me that foreign government offi- 
Cisls prefer firmness and clarity to pussy- 
focting and indecision. 

Nor did I ingratiate myself with a United 
States minister who had charge of all our 
give-away programs in another country. He 
knew how much money I could spend there, 
and he became quite unhappy because I 
negotiated the contract for about half the- 
money allotted, thus reducing his total give- 
away for that year. The minister circu- 
lated reports that I had been too blunt in 
my talks with government officials in that 
country. I confess that I was blunt, because 
I had received a signed statement that after 
the shipyards in that country had submitted 
estimates to their government of what it 
would cost to build the required ships, cer- 
tain officials of that government had told 
the yards to raise the estimates because 
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Uncle Sam could pay more. I was thus on 
notice that the estimates were likely to 
be inflated and had to clear up the point. 
Tou don't clear up points like that with 
anything but plain talk. My friend, the 
Minister, was understandably shocked, be- 
cause he doesn’t comprehend that such 
things really happen in this world. 

These sour notes notwithstanding, the 
Navy concluded the best offshore procure- 
Ment contracts in existence today, from the 
Point of view of the American taxpayer. I 
returned to the United States, received a 
Navy. commendation, and was released to 
inactive duty in July of 1952. 

This experience abroad confirmed a set of 
basic negotiating principles which I had 
learned and which I firmly believe should 
be applied to any negotiation on behalf of 
the United States. These principles are as 
follows: 

1. For lasting results, a negotiator must 
seek to accomplish a fair result for both 
Parties, but if err he must, it should be in 
favor of the United States. 

2. It the best possible results are sought, 

first-team negotiators should conduct 
the negotiations. Don't play the second 

or the reserves and expect first-team 
Tesults, 

3. There is no such thing as a popular 
Negotiator. One can gain genuine respect, 
but a negotiator who thinks he can be 
Popular and well liked while negotiating 
with the United States funds cannot achieve 
Maximum results. 

4. Where the United States funds are in- 
Volved, a negotiator must think, act, and 
Make decisions as though he were spending 

is own money—not someone else's. 

Although I have always enjoyed Navy duty 
and consider it a privilege, I was anxious to 
get back to my law practice, But just as I 
Was getting out, the Department of Defense 
asked me to return to Europe as a civilian 
to undertake the bilateral negotiations for 

rights and facilities, “What we need 
on this job,” said the Defense Department 
Official who offered it to me, “is an experi- 
enced negotiator who is also an S. O. B.“ I 
Was persuaded he had the right man. 

I realized when I took the job that there 
Were difficulties inherent in trying to recon- 
elle the views of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and the State and Defense Departments, in 
dealing with our own Embassies in Europe, 
and last but not least in negotiating with 
the foreign countries. These I accepted as 

of the game, and they only added 
to the challenge. 

I underwent lengthy briefings in Wash- 

u, and had conversations with all the 
top military authorities and with State De- 
Partment officials. It became apparent, 
even before I left for Europe, that the difi- 
Culties would be greater than I had initially 
expected. I would be asking the foreign 
Countries for something for the United 
States, as distinguished from our giving 
them something. The distinction is impor- 
tant because the vast majority of Americans 
faPloyed abroad today are engaged in one 

orm or another of our aid programs. But I 
was amazed to learn, while still in Washing- 
ton, that there was no connection whatso- 
ever between giveaway and getback. In 
other words, no matter how many hundreds 
Of millions we might give country X, I could 
no way try to synchronize this with what 
the United States might want from that 
country by way of land, for example, on 
Which to train United States soldiers so they 
Would be better prepared to heip defend that 
Country in case of war. I wasn't interested 
in any strict quid pro quo—just a common- 
Sense, businesslike approach such as any of 
Our NATO partners would use under similar 
circumstances, But the Assistant Secretary 
Sf State in charge of these matters told me 
flatly that the department would not permit 
two aspects to be handled together in 
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any way. I began to wonder whether there 
was any meaning to a part of my official job 
description which said I was to “see that 
American ald and diplomacy are utilized to 
achieve the facilities which we require.” 

I left for Paris to joint the staff of Am- 
bassador William H. Draper, special repre- 
sentative of the President in Europe, as- 
signed to NATO, I recruited three young, able 
lawyers to assist me. We worked day and 
night studying economic, political, and mili- 
tary data about the NATO countries, ana- 
lyzing and codifying all previous agreements 
and generally preparing to do the job and 
come home. 

In the first country I visited I found that 
our ambassador—supposedly one of our best 
career men—and his staff literally refused to 
cooperate with anyone from Ambassador 
Draper’s staff. Moreover, our ambassador 
delegated all responsibility for the negotia- 
tions, which I thought I was sent to conduct, 
to a first secretary five steps removed from 
the ambassador. The first secretary—one of 
several—was a pleasant young man, in his 
late twenties or early thirties, with absolutely 
no experience in such matters. He also had 
a full day's work to do aside from the mili- 
tary base negotiations. 

But we were informed that I would not be 
permitted to negotiate with the country, be- 
cause that was the Embassy's job and all 
contacts, appointments, telephone calls and 
the negotiations themselves would be han- 
dled by the first secretary. He informed me 
and my three associates that we could advise 
him if he asked us to, but otherwise it was 
his show. 

I was shocked at the negative attitude pre- 
vailing in that and other embassies, They 
are staffed with experts on why something 
could not be done, on why meetings could 
not be set up. They wanted to compromise 
issues immediately, and they ever refused to 
let us ask the country for certain contract- 
ing procedures, because they felt they knew 
best what was good for that country. Finally, 
when a special ambassador was sent from 
Washington at the request of the Secretary 
of Defense, and he bypassed the Embassy by 
going directly to the foreign officials on the 
procedural questions, they were readily 
agreed to. 

But weeks would go by before we could 
even have a meeting in some countries. 
When a session was finally arranged, the 
unprepared first secretary insisted on doing 
the negotiating and he got nowhere. It was 
pitiful to watch. Even more discouraging 
was the fact that by putting a first secre- 
tary in charge for the United States, the pat- 
tern of the whole negotiation was set. The 
foreign country, naturally, used a representa- 
tive of equivalent rank. There we were, five 
grades down from the top levels on both 
sides, so decisions had to travel a most tor- 
tuous and devious route. This is what is 
known as relegating negotiations to the 
“mattress mice“ rather than keeping them 
on the proper plane. Under such circum- 
stances we could hardly expect any country 
to take seriously the contention of American 
military authorities that the requirements 
for bases and facilities were of the utmost 
importance and deserving of the highest 
priority. 

Many able people work for months prepar- 
ing requirements, language, and so on, in 
the field, in the military services in Wash- 
ington, in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, in the Department of State and in 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and after all this 
effort and work an ambassador tells one of 
his young men, who never saw such a thing 
before, to conduct the actual negotiations. 

And there I sat, able, willing, and ready 
to conduct the negotiations, drawing a large 
salary supposedly for doing just that, but 
not permitted to do so. There was no RC- 
countablility on the first secretary's part for 
his failures or mistakes, All that happened 
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was that our NATO commitments fell fur- 
ther behind schedule, our military services 
had to live with the mistakes, and in some 
cases we had to do without the desired bases 
entirely. 

I can't blame the negotiators from the 
foreign countries for taking every advantage 
of our juvenile representatives, They would 
be foolish, from the viewpoint of their im- 
mediate national interest, not to do so. I 
could hardly blace them for laughing at our 
immature efforts in the so-called art of 
diplomacy. 

But the results can be terribly serious, 
For example, the United States had been 
trying for more than 2 years to conclude 
an agreement for construction of an aviation- 
fuel pipeline from a French seaport to a 
point beyond the Paris area, which was to 
be financed with United States funds. Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, then Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe, had placed this pipe- 
line as No. 1 on his list of priority projects, 
for you can't fly a jet fighter on cognac 
and French cognac is good. But the issue 
was bogged down in a debate over control 
of the pipeline. 

Although several United States congres- 
sional groups have cited this pipeline as an 
example of French noncooperation, I can't 
blame the French. I blame ourselves for 
our inept handling of the matter. If our 
Paris Embassy really wanted to get prompt 
results, the Ambassador, or at least his No. 2 
man, would have gone to work; or the Em- 
bassy might have permitted Ambassador 
Draper's full-time, experienced, but unem- 
ployed negotiators to move in and conclude 
the job. I warned the Embassy that the 
assignment would be taken out of its hands 
if action was not forthcoming. That is just 
what happened when Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson and Assistant Secretary 
Frank Nash came to Paris for the NATO 
meetings last April and concluded the nego- 
tiations the easy way, by capitulating com- 
pletely to the French. Even the Embassy 
could have done this, months ago. Thus 
there never was a negotiation worthy of the 
name, and the whole job was thoroughly 
bungled.. There must have been some anx- 
ious head scratching in American military 
circles during the French public utility 
strikes last August. 

While weeks and months passed with no 
progress at all toward obtaining bases and 
facilities for our forces, our missions and 
embassies all over Western Europe were driv- 
ing full speed ahead on our giveaway pro- 

. which had priority over everything 
else. I can't adequately describe the cajol- 
ing, the arguing, the threatening, the fight- 
ing we went through with the people in our 
own embassies in an attempt to get action on 
our military-base rights in step with our aid 
programs. We couldn't seem to convince 
them that if war came, all the aid in the form 
of dollars, offshore procurement items, and 
so on, would not fuel a single fighter, build 
a single airstrip or provide naval port 
facilities. 

These base-rights agreements are not only 
necessary for the logistic support of our 
troops but are also most important from a 
dollars-and-cents point of view. We can't 
just walk into a country, pick out a nice 
5,000-acre site and bulid an airbase as If we 
were so many Russians. We have to nego- 
tiate what local taxes, what import and ex- 
port duties, what port, landing and other 
fees we should pay. We must get an agree- 
ment for general operating rights for our 
troops in the host country, determine what 
kind of money we shall use to pay our troops, 
agree on the residual value of our installa- 
tlons when we leave, work out many ques- 
tions of jurisdiction over our forces while we 
are in the country, agree on the sharing of 
costs of our occupation, and on many other 
questions involving not only rights and privi- 
leges but dollars and cents. These agrees 
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ments set the basic ground rules for hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in expenditures 
on construction and contracting. Much 
congressional criticism has been leveled at 
the armed services for wasteful expenditures 
and faulty construction of bases, but I know 
of no group in Congress that ever looked at 
the heart of the question—to see just how 
and by whom the agreements that set the 
construction procedure were negotiated. 

Generally speaking, where only United 
States money is involved, the military wants 
to make construction contracts the way it 
makes them in the United Sates—to draw 
the plans and specifications, determine the 
lowest responsible bidder, award and sign 
the contract and then inspect and supervise 
the work. Some foreign countries, however, 
feel they should do all these things, thereby 
gaining control of our expenditures. 

In one country, notorious for its 10 per- 
cent kickbacks on all construction contracts, 
I was to draft a memorandum restating our 
position, which had already been given orally. 
The foreign country’s position was directly 
Opposite ours. Again, a part-time first sec- 
retary was put in charge with exactly’ the 
same lack of experience and lack of results— 
his full-time Job was on give-away programs. 
I wrote in my memo that in order to safe- 
guard the expenditures of the United States 
funds we must have the right to award the 
contract, and we must have the right to 
inspect and supervise the work. This was 
only a negotiating paper, but the Ambas- 
sador concerned struck out all the “musts” 
and inserted “desires to“ in each instance. 
One can imagine how impressed the foreign 
government was with our desires. 

I also got a sharp verbal rap on the 
knuckles from the Embassy for presuming 
to mention .during these negotiations that 
a contractor in that same country had come 
to our military to ask where he should pay 
his 10 percent kickback. But the contractor 
was properly startled when we took care of 
that matter by cutting his bill to Uncle 
Sam by 10 percent. 

My experiences with American diplomats 
abroad were not all bad, of course. The 
smaller embassies, I found, were by far the 
best from the standpoint of a will to get 
ahead with a job and produce results. Am- 
bassador Eugenie Anderson and her staff in 
Denmark, and Ambassador John E. Peurifoy 
in Greece, were the outstanding examples 
in this respect. But two of our larger em- 
bassles on the Continent offset such happier 
experiences, 

In another country we had been waiting 
more than 2 months for a very basic decision, 
and time was of the essence. Coincidentally, 
word came to notify this particular govern- 
ment that we now had so many more millions 
of dollar aid available for that country. 
Again I went to the Ambassador and begged 
him at least to mention the decision we 
wanted, and had to have, while breaking the 
pleasant news of our new bounty. He and 
his staff refused even to mention the two 
things together. 

This was the last straw for me. I had gone 
to Europe to conduct negotiations with for- 
eign countries for military bases that we 
urgently needed. Our embassies wouldn't let 
me do this, I had pleaded for some busi- 
nerslike approach to syncbronize our aid with 
the faollitics we needed, as my job descrip- 
tion said I should, but I failed to budge the 
embassies’ determination not to do so. I had 
drawn large pay checks monthly without 
earning one of them—unless it was by nego- 
tiating with our own embassies. This can 
become most demoralizing. 

I therefore sent the Secretary of Defense 
a very strong cable, by military rather than 
Embassy communications, in which I warned 
that we might never get one agreement, 
while another would be far from satisfac- 
tory as a result of the Embassies’ ineptitude, 
I further stated that under existing pro- 
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cedures my job was a complete phony, that 
I was not earning my pay, that I was not 
hired to advise a first secretary, and that I 
wanted no further part of the show unless 
the situation was changed to allow me to 
conduct the negotiations as I was hired to 
do and could do. 

When one of the Ambassadors concerned 
heard about this cable, he sent an “eyes 
only” cable to Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles, asking that I be withdrawn from 
the negotiations for criticizing his Embassy 
and sending a message by military commu- 
nications. I was delighted to learn that this 
cable had been sent, because I felt certain 
that Secretary Dulles, who had taken office 
nearly 6 months after I was sent to Europe, 
would be fair enough to look into the merits 
of my complaints and possibly take correc- 
tive steps. I had called the shots as I saw 
them, and, knowing the Secretary's reputa- 
tion, I felt that he would appreciate honest 
criticism. 

But a friend of the Ambassador, a career 
man in the State Department, evidently 
came to my same line of reasoning, because 
I was reliably informed that this career man 
stopped the message intended only for the 
eyes of the Secretary of State, and that 
Mr. Dulles, in fact, probably never saw the 
Ambassador's dispatch. In any event, I im- 
mediately became persona non grata at the 
Embassy Involved. whereupon I returned to 
Washington and had my job abolished in 
order that no one else would get stuck 
with it. 


One might ask why, instead of writing 
this article, I do not take this matter up 
with the new men now running our State 
Department, for surely they would do some- 
thing about it. I wish it were that simple, 
I think the case of the “Eyes Only" cable, 
just cited, indicates a part of the problem. 
It must be remembered that the faces of 
only a relatively few top people are new 
ones in the Department, that basically the 
same team is calling the signals and run- 
ning the show. It would be the height of 
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the necessary changes to come from within. 
Moreover, although the United States may 
have appointed new and able ambassadors 
to some foreign countries, the career Foreign 
Service officers in those countries will most 
assuredly attempt, and perhaps with suc- 
cess, to indoctrinate our freshly minted dip- 
lomats into their way of thinking and acting. 
The ultimate of this indoctrination is a ben- 
evolent mental state whereby we always 
know better what is best for a particular 
country than the country does itself. 

It is not entirely a State Department mat- 
ter either, The Defense Department has 
known, and in detali, of this situation, but 
either cannot or will not take steps to cor- 
rect it, It must therefore share some of the 
responsibility, although the military and the 
three service secretaries gaye us wonderful 
cooperation at all times. 

The fundamental issue involved in this 
whole unhappy episode remains unsolved. 
To me the Issue is how the United States 
can obtain, train, and have available top- 
night negotiators to represent our country 
and conduct the highly important defense 
negotiations with other nations. Perhaps in 
their other negotiations also, if we can rea- 
son by analogy. These first secretaries and 
most of the career Foreign Service people I 
met may be qualified to undertake the day- 
to-day routine problems which confront our 
embassies. But what is it that makes an 
ambassador or the Department of State 
think they can put an inexperienced young 
man, who wants to be well liked so he can 
be promoted in our Foreign Service, on a 
major negotiation on a part-time basis and 
expect to get the best results for our coun- 
try? 


No business would think of combining the 
jobs of sales manager and purchasing agent 
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in one man. These career Foreign Service 
people, many of whom I have known for 
years, are uniformly charming people and 
may fill the bill as sales representatives of 
the United States. But they are about as 
effective in negotiation as a cup of warm 
water. We certainly are in need of a differ- 
ent breed of purchasing agents to represent 
us. 
Perhaps what Is needed Is trained and 
qualified defense experts who can be ap- 
pointed to the Ambassadors’ staffs to handle 
these new problems, reporting directly to 
him. Alternatively, and I believe preferably, 
we might have a hard core of well-trained 
negotiators based in Washington in the De- 
partment of State who could go into a coun- 
try, headed by a man with the rank of 
minister, be accountable only to the Ambas- 
sador, complete a negotiation and return 
home with no thought of becoming well liked 
or remaining in the country. In addition, 
we should be more general in our approach 
and not try, in a diplomatic agreement, to 
get in everything but the kitchen sink. We 
should agree on general principles and leave 
the later working out of detalls to the operat- 
Ing levels in the country. 

We need trained men who understand 
the basic principles of negotiation set out 
above, who have the will to be firm, though 
polite; purposeful, while remaining consider- 
ate of others’ rights, and who can temper 
their judgments with humility. This, plus 
less of a desire to be popular. I am not 
advocating a “get-tough" policy, but rather 
a get- wise“ policy of using a little God-given 
common sense. 

This is not, in my opinton, a political prob- 
lem; rather, it is a problem of training and 
constant objective review to make sure that 
our foreign servants do not go stale, social, 
or get imbued with a burning desire to be 
well liked above all else in the country where 
they are serving. Indeed, there is one school 
of thought amongst those who have been 
exposed to the vacillating, paternalistic and 
negative attitudes of some of our embassies, 
that if more United States ambassadors were 
declared persona non grata, the American 
people would have a clearer indication that 
thelr interests were being properly pro- 
tected. Perhaps the United States Congress 
should give all such ambassadors medals to 
equate them properly with the popular indi- 
viduals who get decorations or medals from 
the foreign countries when they leave. 

Although we still indulge in the luxury of 
appointing completely untried and untested 
ambassadors from the ranks of political con- 
tributors, we most certainly should stop 
playing games when it comes to the hard 
task of conducting actual negotiations. 
Only experience should be tolerated. Man 
for man, the foreign countries will outnego- 
tlate the United States if we do not train and 
make avaliable the best our country can 
produce. In the absence of such men to 
negotiate on behalf of our country, I am 
forced to agree with the proponents of the 
so-called Bricker amendment which would 
limit the scope of our international nego- 
tiations without congressional approval. If 
we are to continue to have agreements con- 
chided by such inexperienced persons as are 
today conducting them, the very least that 
should occur is some review of their terms 
by the appropriate committee of the Con- 
gress. 

Above all, it seems to me that we could 
certainly use some new blood. I am think- 
ing, in particular, of the career Foreign Serv- 
ice officer who gave orders that the American 
flag should not be flown on our Embasry in 
Rome last May 1 for fear the Communists 
would not like it, Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, 
our Ambassador, was not aware of this picce 
of pussyfooting nonsense, but Secretary of 
Defense Wilson, visiting Rome, certainly 
was. To his everlasting credit, Mr. Wilson 
refused to set foct in the Embassy that day 
until the fag was fown. What he doesn't 
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know, however, Is that 5 minutes after he 
left.the Embassy, the career man had the flag 
hauled down again. To me, this incident 
epitomizes the mentality I faced throughout 
the nine most frustrating months of my life. 


Investing in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


EON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, never in 
the history of America has the comfort 
. and prosperity of so many people been 
so dependent upon so few. 

Who are these who have assumed so 
great a responsibility? They are not 
the possessors of wealth. Neither are 
they generals in the Army, nor direc- 
tors of factories, nor we who make the 
country's laws. In short, they are the 
Scientists, and we are learning how fear- 
fully small are their numbers. 

Two world wars and the threat of a 
third, have made plain the insufficiency 
of our resources. As never before, we 
realize that the 48 States, even with 
Alaska and Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands, lack many of the raw 
Materials necessary to a balanced na- 
tional economy. During times of peace 
we can import partial supplies of the 
Materials we most need, but let a war 
break out and the accompanying restric- 
tions could leave us crippled before the 
enemy. 

Our present relative security is due in 
no small part to technically trained men 
and women who have confronted each 
new problem with a what,“ a “why,” 
and a how.“ The products of their in- 
itiative and ingenuity surround us. 
They include antibiotics and vitamins, 
fertilizers, new strains of plants to pro- 
duce food and fiber in greater abun- 
dance, metals that refuse to be deformed 
by heat, new metals, such as germanium, 
which can be used in tiny transistors 
to replace complicated electronic tubes, 
and enough other things to fill a book 
bigger than the Federal budget. 

Their creation is the product of minds 
disciplined by rigorous training and en- 
couraged to make infinite sacrifices. 
That this Nation may have such care- 
fully trained and dedicated minds in 
ample numbers is a problem of major 
importance. 


It remained for the Westinghouse 
tric Corp., as recently as 1942, 

to conceive a plan for dramatizing the 
Search for scientific talent and to inter- 
est the possessors of such talent in fur- 
ther study. Science Service, Inc., of 
Washington, D. C., cooperated with the 
Company to form science clubs of Amer- 
ica with chapters in public, private, and 
Parochial high schools over the entire 
Country. By these means, thousands of 
boys and girls have been encouraged to 
Give serious thought to careers of science. 
On February 25, for the 13th time, 40 
Who have been selected as individual 
Prize winners will come to Washington. 
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For 5 days, these 8 girls and 32 boys will 
be the guests of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. at the science talent insti- 
tute, and will compete for $11,060 in 
Westinghouse science scholarships. 

From 16,344 high-school seniors who 
entered the competition, a young man 
has been chosen from my district, the 
10th Congressional District of New Jer- 
sey. He is Bevan M. French, of 93 Alex- 
ander Avenue, in Nutley. At 16 he has 
proved real capacity as a researcher. He 
stands at the head of his class of 240 
high-school seniors. 

His interest drew him to the mine 
dumps of the New Jersey Zine Co., and 
the things which he found are written 
up in a carefully documented report en- 
titled ‘Present-Day Mineral Collecting 
at Franklin, N. J.“ Parts of it are illus- 
trated with color photographs of min- 
eral specimens, which he made under 
fluorescent light. 

My pride in the fact that he has been 
chosen to come to Washington will be 
heightened if he receives the $2,800 
Westinghouse grand science scholarships 
or any of the lesser Westinghouse sci- 
ence scholarships. But regardless of how 
he fares with the judges, I am deeply 
moved as I think of the contribution this 
great American industry is making for 
our future. 

These 13 annual science talent 
searches mark a high point in civic lead- 
ership. Neither you nor I can predict 
what the future holds for this young 
man, or for the 520 young people who 
have come to Washington attend the 
succession of these events. Least of all 
can we predict concerning the hundreds 
of thousands of young people who were 
encouraged to interest themselves in the 
opportunities provided by the various 
fields of science. 

We can, however, be certain that these 
young people will participate in some 
amazing and profitable developments. 

Talents such as they are demonstrat- 
ing dre products of inheritance, the op- 
portunities of a free environment, and 
educational discipline. Under the best 
of conditions, those who have them are 
in the minority. But when a great cor- 
poration like Westinghouse sets out to 
encourage them, the investment promises 
assurance for America’s future, 


The Nation’s Perplexing Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, there are many conflicting 
views on what should and what should 
not be done about the Nation’s perplex- 
ing farm problem. Some people say we 
have a surplus of food, while others con- 
tend that with one-half of the world 
hungry there is not enough food pro- 
duced. 

These various views about the farm 
problem are very interesting. As the 
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editor of the Buffalo County Republican 
of Fountain City, Wis., puts it: 

When the problem becomes really large 
we say it is no longer a problem, it is an 
impossibility. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to insert the following editorial 
from the Buffalo County Republican in 
the Record for one view of the farm 
problem: 


Wars Wrong THAT CONGRESS SHOULD 
CORRECT? 


We are producing too much food and there 
is not enough food to supply the hungry. 
Do we care about the hungry? The produc- 
ers’of the surpluses need to remember 1932, 
when many had so much corn that they 
went hungry because there was no market 
for it to exchange for food they could eat. 
We make spasmodic efforts to correct the 
most appealing needs. We send 610 to 
CARE once a year. But we are like Con- 
gressmen—when the problem becomes really 
large we say it is no longer a problem, it is 
an impoésibility. 

This time of the year is when the farm 
problem comes up at us hard. If the pros- 
pect of lower prices is going to cause 
farmers to increase plantings to make up in 
volume what they lose in price, they may 
find themselves in another 1932. This will 
be a time for collective self-control. And 
Congress may have to be the moderating in- 
fluence, for people are like sheep. They all 
want to do the same thing at the same time, 
We know now that the panic of 29 was 
caused by a hysteria that struck the whole 
country and caused the bulk of holders of 
corporation stocks to want to sell, all the 
same day. Now we all should know that 
human nature requires that vacuums be 
filled. You don't get anywhere telling a 
child not to do that If it means that he is 
then to do nothing. Correctives must be 
positive not negative, or do nothing. 

Our Nation is a big family, an extension 
of the primary unit, the family. What the 
Nation does if a member gets sick, or geta 
down under, is the same that a family does 
if a member gets sick, or gets to floundering 
around financially. Joint effort Is made to 
bring him up to par, Or that is the way it 
should be. 

In our general economy, we find a slightly 
different situation: One group often profits 
by the misfortune of another group. Even if 
there would be no detriment to the first 
group, a dog-in-the-manger attitude often 
prevents it from using common sense aid 
to the second group. 

Not that the first group are bad people, 
They get off the main track in their thinke 
ing. Like the grand dame who attended a 
charity ball and ordered her private cab 
driver to stay at the curb during the affair 
in sub-zero weather, which resulted in the 
death of the cabbie by freezing, while she 
was tripping the light fantastic toe to help 
some poor people, perhaps far away. 

Shortcomings like the above in our Con- 

may prevent many solutions to our 
problems, 


He Keeps the Weather Record for Free 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith a news article and editorial 
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from the Miles City Star concerning the 
service of Mr. Elmer Peterson, the Miles 
City volunteer weather observer. These 
articles are, I believe, a fitting tribute to 
the fine work that is being done not only 
by Mr. Peterson but by all of the volun- 
teer weather observers in Montana and 
other States. They follow: 
He KEEPS THE WEATHER RECORD FOR FREE 


“All for free“ is what your weather observer 
gets for golng to the trouble of recording 
temperature and moisture. 

Not only does he give his time for free, 
but. Elmer Peterson, our weather observer, 
has an investment of about a thousand dol- 
lars in thermometers and other instruments, 

There have been 12 observers here, includ- 
ing Peterson, who took over in 1943. The 
first one, back in 1892, was H. R. Boynton, 
who served until May 1894. 

Following him, according to weather bu- 
reau's records at Helena, were E. H. Thomp- 
son, 1894-97; C. M. Boucher, 1897-99; A. W. 
Kennie, 1899-1905; Boucher again from 
1905 to 1922; T. E. Guill, 1922-28; B. P. 
Hughes, 1928-35; Louis R. Jurwitz, 1935-37; 
W. C. Chapin, 1937-41; L. O. Oliver under 
temporary assignment from November 1941 
to February 1942; A. Schonberger, March 1942 
till when Peterson took over in January 1943. 

At the time the weather bureau was located 
at the post office it had a paid employee. But 
Peterson, like hundreds of others over the 
country, does the work for nothing. 

He installed a recording barometer in 
March 1946 and later that year bought a 
recording thermometer, He has two maxi- 
mum and two minimum thermometers, just 
in case one of them goes wrong. In 1946 
he installed the weather bureau box before 
which he is standing in the accompanying 
picture. 

A hundred and ten is the highest tempera- 
ture recorded since Peterson took over. One 
of his prized possessions is a Swedish barom- 
eter which was handed down to his father, 
G. M. Peterson, by the latter’s father. It is 
as accurate as a brandnew instrument. 

Peterson keeps the weather station at his 
home. He figured out once that his home is 
located at latitude 46-24, longitude 105-50. 
His exact elevation there is 2,289 feet. 

You can't miss a day on the job, even 
though it's a payless job. When Elmer goes 
to National Guard camp or takes a vacation 
he has to turn the chore over to someone 
else, 

“I used to hang around the station when 
it was at the post office.” Peterson explains 
in telling how he happened to take over the 
task. “I just got interested in it.” 

It's not just a matter of checking the 
temperatures and looking to whether or not 
there had been rain the night before. All 
kinds of records must be kept from day to 
day and other data must be forwarded to 
the weather bureau at Helena. 

At Peterson's request, R. A, Dightman, sec- 
tion director for the bureau at Helena, 
searched the files but could find no one who 
kept the records here prior to when Boyn- 
ton took over in 1892 but it's Peterson's 
thought thet the Government had someone 
here as early as the eighties, The Washing- 
ton office had little information on the sta- 
tion, probably for the reason that in the early 
days it was an Army matter and the records 
were probably lost when Fort Keogh was 
closed out as a cavalry post. 


COOPERATIVE WEATHER OBSERVER 
In a recent issue the Star told of the work 
of Elmer Peterson, cooperative weather ob- 
server in Miles City. It was a story of pub- 
lic ceryice performed for the love of it, for 
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there Is no financial reward. As was pointed 
out, Peterson has an investment of about 
$1,000 in meteorological instruments and 
equipment to supplement what the Govern- 
ment provides. 

Elmer Peterson and the thousands of other 
cooperative weather observers throughout 
the United States seldom receive public rec- 
ognition. But without them the United 
States Weather Bureau could not record the 
Nation's weather in such detail as it does, 
Except for Elmer Peterson and his predeces- 
sors, the story of Miles City’s climate wouid 
be vague indeed. 

But because of the day-by-day work of 
these voluntary observers, and the occasions 
when the Bureau has had a paid employee 
here, there is an unbroken record of Miles 
City’s weather back to 1894. We need not 
comment on the value of such a record as a 
means of understanding the climate of this 
area, 

Little of the record is still avallable, but 
weather data were recorded at Fort Keogh 
in the days when it was a military establish- 
ment, The Job was done by the Signal Corps 
of the Army. During the same general peri- 
od, meteorological observations were made 
by the Signal Corps at other Army posts in 
Montana. Hence Montana has afew weather 
records going back to the 1860's, but these 
records were too short in term of years to 
have much real meaning. They show some 
very wet years and some very dry ones, some 
very high temperatures and some very low. 

A weather record of only a few years may 
do little more than catch a phase of a clima- 
tological cycle. We in Montana are well 
gware that there are such cycles in which, 
for example. a series of abnormally wet years 
are followed by a series of subnormally dry 
ones, No one knows when these cycles will 
come or how long their phases will be. Ex- 
amination of rings in a tree trunk—as old a 
tree as you can find—will show that that 
far back there have been cycles, unevenly 
spaced and of un-unlform duration. 

Miles City’s weather record is now long 
enough to be valuable. It averages out the 
weather into climate and gives as reliable 
index as can be had of the general moisture 
and temperature conditions and ranges of 
the area, 

We hope that this outline will help to 
bring to public attention the importance of 
the work that Peterson and voluntary 
weather observers all over the State and Na- 
tion are doing. The Weather Bureau has 
relatively few of what it calls regular sta- 
tions, manned by its own paid meteorolo- 
gists. Even this small number of regular 
stations Is being reduced. 


This adds to the responsibilities of the co- 
Operative observers. The number in Mon- 
tana is probably at least 100, and there is 
scarcely a locality where the daily weather 
record is not being taken. Morning and 
evenings these weather observers read the 
instruments and register the figures. Each 
month the report goes to the State head- 
quarters in Helena and. the year having 
rolled around, the monthly reports are as- 
sembled into an annual report. 

Perhaps the general tendency is to take 
the weatherman for granted. He is recog- 
nized, of course, as a sort of Institution, to 
be goodnaturedly cussed when a shower 
apolls a picnic or the wind blows dust in the 
eyes of folks who shouldn't be looking any- 
way. The reason why the weatherman— 
Elmer Peterson in Miles City—is taken for 
granted Is that morning and evening he does 
an unspectacular job as regularly as the sun 
rises and sets. 

Hero or not, the weather man is certainly 
unsung. 


February 2 
The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON, JOSEPH L. CARRIGG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time like this, when the free world looks 
to American economy as the source-sup- 
plier to win the battle for freedom, it 
behooves this Congress to look well and 
searchingly into any proposals that af- 
fect our basic economy. 

There are many facets to this water- 
Way question and not a few of my col- 
leagues have, and others are prepared, to 
develop specific aspects of the question 
authoritatively. I have been an inter- 
ested and intent listener to this debate 
since its outset, and Iam happy to make 
the frank admission that I have learned 
much. In like manner, I trust my 
humble contribution to the discussion 
will illuminate with equal clarity the 
area which I believe to be of vital con- 
sequence. 

Now we are all aware that the world 
today is composed of two opposite camps, 
the freedom-loving countries, dedicated 
to self-determination for all peoples, and 
the Soviet-ruled domain which is a vast 
prison. 

The contest, as you so well know, is 
not merely confined to rival ideologies, 
but also embraces opposing economic 
systems. And we have had much to en- 
courage us in recent months as the whole 
world has been informed, throuch riots 
and disorders, behind the Iron Curtain, 
that the Soviet plan is not working out, 
that hunger stalks rampant over East- 
ern Europe. 

We regret the human misery caused 
by this collapse of the Soviet economic 
system and it is one of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of American democ- 
racy that we have offered food relief to 
the poor captive souls behind the Iron 
curtain. I hope it will not considered 
discursive, but I would like to refresh the 
memory of all of us that our Government 
did the same thing about three decades 
ago, when the American Relief Admin- 
istration brought succor and comfort and 
survival to millions of Russians when 
famine stalked the Soviet Republic, 
There are those today among the ruling 
clique in the Kremlin who must remem- 
ber that errand of mercy by the Ameri- 
can Government. So it is all the more 
callous and heartless that the ruling 
voices in Russia, in response to President 
Eisenhower's humane offer of food, shout 
back that America seeks only to exploit 
the situation for political propaganda. 

While we sympathize with the sufferers 
behind the Iron Curtain and shall con- 
tinue our efforts to get relief to them, 
the fact remains, nevertheless, that this 
evidence of the weakness of the Soviet 
Police-state economics needs to be as- 
sessed and studied on more than one 
count; we need to consider current East- 
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ern European developments, not only 
from the viewpoint of foreign policy and 
what steps are indicated for psychologi- 
Cal strategy, but also to ponder on the 
fact that this is impressive evidence anew 
that the planned-scarcity economy of 
the Soviet cannot hold a candle to the 
free productive enterprise of economic 
democracy which has raised the United 
States to the pinnacle of power. 

From this general observation, I would 
like to have the opportunity to lead you 
into a consideration of certain of the 
hard-core realities of our American eco- 
Nomic system. Steel, you know, is the 
Pivot on which our production system 
Swings; or, to change the figure of speech, 
Steel is the pillar on which the whole 
economic edifice rests; and steel, as you 
Are so aware, is completely dependent 
on coal and electric utilities: Thus, it 
naturally follows that we must, in the 
national interest, be greatly concerned 
with the welfare of the coal industry to 
the end that it will be able to take care 
of the demands of steel; otherwise our 
vast production capacity would dry up at 
the source, and the strong economic 
Structure we have reared would crumble. 
In that unfortunate contingency would 
Crash the bulwarks of our national 
Security. 

The history of the past two world wars 

orms us that the military front is 
Only the extension of the civilian front, 
and the frontline depends, in a large 
Measure, for the constant supply of ma- 
terial from home, All of this warns us 
that we must be on guard to prevent 
economic misadventures which promise 
harm to our basic industrial elements. 


Do not take my appraisal for it for it 
May well be that in my enthusiasm for 
the subject, I may stray beyond the lim- 
its of objectivity. I would like you to 
know, however, what the World Book 
— has to say on the subject 

coal: 


Formed millions of years ago, coal has an 

portant. effect on almost every activity of 
modern life. If the world should be de- 
Privéd of its coal resources through some dis- 
aster, man's present way of life would be 
very different from what it is. All the sub- 
Stitute sources of energy, such as atomic 
Power, oll, natural gas, and water power, 
could not at present fill the gap left by the 
loss of coal, 

Without coal, steel mills, factories, power- 
Plants, and railroads would be forced to stop 
Operating. Automobiles, trucks, and buses 
Could still run, but there would be no way of 
replacing them when they wore out. In a 
Short time the breakdown of transportation 
Would cut off food supplies from the cities. 

ers, too, would have to go back to crude 
pana methods of earlier days, for modern 
arming implements could not be made 
Without the use of coal. Without coal there 
Could be no towering skyscrapers, labor-sav- 
ing machines, or fast-moving means of 
transportation. 

It was coal that enabled man to make full 
Use of iron, and thus made possible the steel 
ue. -Coal and iron together have made man 
ioe ruler of the earth, sea, and sky. Ocean 

ners, streamlined trains, transcontinental 
buses, houses, factories, all are in large part 
the products of coal mines and blast fur- 
naces, Coal helps make steel, produce 
steam, and generate electricity. In the 
United States alone, coal supplies almost as 
much power and heat as all other sources of 
energy combined. Coul furnishes an even 
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larger share of energy in other industrial 
countries. 

Coal has also played a prominent part in 
the course of history and in the struggles 
among nations, Wars have been fought to 
gain or keep coalfields, for industrial success 
depends to a great extent upon the amount 
of coal a country controls. 

Defeat or victory in war may depend upon 
a nation’s possession or lack of coal for arms 
and munitions cannot be produced without 
it. 


You will find confirmation of all that 
I have been saying about coal in relation 
to the national welfare. 

Later on, I intend to go into a detailed 
account of the condition of the coal in- 
dustry in this country, but for the mo- 
ment I would like to make the point 
again of steel's dependency on coal. In 
1952, steel mills used 104 million tons of 
coal, and it is estimated in 1953 that fig- 
ure is exceeded by from 10 million to 
15 million tons. Also in 1952, utilities 
took 103 million tons of coal. This fig- 
ure becomes highly important when we 
realize that 20 years ago, the utilities 
only consumed 27 million tons of coal. 
All of this data reveals the extent to 
which the American economy system re- 
lies on. coal. 

Having said all this, it then becomes 
our concern: What about the coal indus- 
try itself? How is it doing? What are 
its prospects? Where is it going? What 
are the favorable factors? What the un- 
favorable? And how does this proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway project tie in with 
all of this? 

Well, despite the impressive tonnage 
used by the steel and utility industries, 
the coal industry itself is in a sick condi- 
tion. Mr. A. H. Raskin, in a special dis- 
patch to the New York Times, Sunday, 
July 19, 1953, datelined Pittsburgh, has 
this to say: 

King Coal has toppled off his throne as 
the Nation's principal energy source. For 
half a century other fuels have been nib- 
bling away at coal’s empire; now, for the first 
time, Government statistics show that oll 
has supplanted coal as America’s chief fuel. 

Ou and natural gas are likely to make fur- 
ther inroads in the next few years, but most 
experts are convinced that the fortunes of 
the coal industry will begin looking up by 
1960 unless now unforeseengievelopments in 
atomic energy revolutionize the whole fuel 
picture. The big problem is how to keep 
the industry from wasting away during the 
lean period immediately ahead. 


One way to help keep it from wasting 
away is to refrain from building hydro- 
electric plants in the name of the St. 
Lawrence seaway, plants financed by 
public funds, whose competition will deal 
mortal blows to an industry that we have 
already shown needs to be kept in a 
sound condition for the national safety. 

Here is a situation in a basic industry 
that should stimulate our thinking in 
constructive channels so that we would 
be trying to develop ways and means, 
through governmental policy and pro- 
gram, to assist and strengthen—instead 
we are asked to bring into being, by tax- 
payers’ funds, projects which will further 
harm this essential industry—coal. 

What has been happening in coal? 
Take, for instance, the anthracite or 
hard coal industry. This is located for 
the most part in northeastern Pennsyl- 
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vanla. In 1917, the hard coal industry 
reached its peak production with a total 
of 99,612,000 tons. The shrinkage in the 
industry can best be understood in light 
of the fact that last year, the annual 
output was 39,974,000. Now in between 
those figures Is a story of depressed com- 
munities, sociological hurts, dried-up op- 
portunities, human stagnation. What is 
equally depressing is the fact that an- 
thracite production during 1953 dwin- 
dled further. Frankly, this is a condi- 
tion that warrants our most serious at- 
tention and our help.. And at least if 
we are not going to do anything about it 
affirmatively, which I hope ‘will not be 
the case, then the very least we ourselves 
and the Nation can do, is to put a halt to 
anything federally sanctioned and 
financed that figures to deliver a knock- 
out blow to coal. And that is just what 
this so-called seaway project, with its 
hydroelectric adjuncts, will accomplish, 

While the bituminous or soft-coal in- 
dustry has not experienced the same 
sharp fall off as anthracite, the fact is, 
nevertheless, that its output is off. In 
1947 the soft-coal industry had a peak 
production of 630,623,000 yet in 1952 it 
was down to 465 million tons. The fig- 
ures on bituminous production for 1953 
vary from 430 million tons to 450 million. 

The further significance of all of this 
is realized when we come to employment 
figures for the coal ustry. In 1923 
the soft-coal industry employed 704,793 
men. At present, this employment total 
has dropped off to 296,000. The anthra- 
cite industry shows a similar drying up 
of employment opportunities. From a 
peak employment of 179,679 its working 
force has dwindled to 52,700. And the 
whole story is not contained in these 
figures. We must consider that basic 
jobs in prime industries like coal provide 
a substantial number of jobs in affiliated 
and service industries. So it is that 
whole coal regions have been hit to the 
point where they are surplus-labor areas, 
and just because of the down slide of 
the coal industry so many workers have 
become displaced. 

So we must be extremely careful and 
walk warily else we further speed the 
decline of a key industry and in so doing 
add greatly to the growing problems of 
social security. 

It is my firm conviction that instead 
of being engaged in financing of hydro- 
electric projects, which are going to aim 
a dagger at the heart of the coal indus- 
try, our Government ought to be en- 
gaged in a comprehensive program of 
research and development and planning, 
all aimed at reviving and restoring this 
basic prop of our American economic 
system. 

I know that there are many quick to 
say that the power projects proposed for 
the St. Lawrence have nothing to do 
with the waterway, that they have been 
severed, so to speak, that one has no con- 
nection with the other, but I say to you 
that they are Siamese economic twins, 
they are part and parcel of the same 
thing, they were sired by the same idea, 
mothered by the same plan. 

Always up to now, the hydroelectric 
projects and the so-called seaway have 
been one. Repeatedly, this Congress 
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has turned down the proposal and em- 
phatically. So what happened this 
year? It was deemed the better part of 
valor, and the tops in strategy, to sepa- 
rate one from the other, to put them in 
the seaway sweepstakes as separate en- 
tries, but they come out of the same 
stable and they carry the same colors. 

In connection with the inseparatibility 
of the power projects and the waterway, 
I would like to quote in part from the 
able and expert testimony of Mr. Thomas 
F. Kennedy, vice president, United Mine 
Workers of America, before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in its hear- 
ings last May. I am quoting Mr. 
Kennedy: : 

Of course, there is another reason for the 
building of the St. Lawrence seaway not 
specifically advanced by the proponents of 
this measure now, but nevertheless correct, 
and that is the building of hydroelectric 
plants on the St. Lawrence principally for 
the benefit of western New York and for 
use in Ontario where a shortage of power 
now exists. The building of these plants 
naturally affects adversely the coal industry, 
both bituminous and anthracite, and a con- 
siderable loss of tonnage not only affecting 
the economy in the coal industry but like- 
wise creating unemployment in the coal and 
railroad industries. 

It has been estimated that every 2,000 kilo- 
watt-hours produced by hydroelectric power 
will displace 1 ton of coal, and for every ton 
of coal displaced 1 man loses a day's work. 

Now, I might interpose that does not neces- 
sarily mean every miner will lose a day's 
work, but taking railroads, taking the col- 
lateral industries that make up really the 
mining industries, men in those industries 
would lose an average of 1 day's work. 

Our Canadian neighbors who are in favor 
of the seaway are not unselfish in their gen- 
eral attitude. They want more electric 
power, and they are not adverse to us help- 
ing them get it. In the Matawaska River 
section of Ontario, about 80 miles north of 
Ottawa, surveys have been made for a num- 
ber of years by the Ontario Power Authority 
for the building of a hydroelectric plant on 
the Matawaska River, near Black Donald, 
Ontario. This project has been held up, and 
inquiries made in this section indicate that 
it has been held up awaiting work or official 
action by the Congress of the United States 
on the building of the St. Lawrence seaway, 
and its collateral objective,.the building of 
hydroelectric plants on the St. Lawrence. 

In other words, if we go through with our 
financing of the waterway and hydroelectric 
plants, there will be no need for Ontario to 
proceed with its other contemplated plants 
on the Matawska River. Another economic 
factor that prevails is the fact that western 
New York and the Province of Ontario have 
not done anything about building electric- 
energy plants for present and future power 
needs. They are waiting for the Govern- 
ment and the taxpayers of the United States 
to do the job for them. 

The opposite is true in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and West Virginia, where great elec- 
tric-energy plants have been bullt and are 
being built to take care of present and poten- 
tial requirements. Private capital has been 
doing this job, and doing it effectively, while 
those advocating public hydroelectric power 
are resting on their oars waiting for the Goy- 
ernment to do it for them. If the Govern- 
ment does do it for them, States such as 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and West Virginia, 
which are progressive and looking forward, 
will suffer an economic disadvantage because 
of their foresight and initiative. 


Well there you are, the cat is out of 
the bag, or rather a whole bag of hydro- 
electric kittens has been opened by Mr. 
Kennedy, who in his capacity as vice 


we are doing. 
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president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, understands so well just what 
the sponsors of this project have been 
about these many years. As he says so 
pointedly in the concluding phases of his 
Senate committee testimony: 


In conclusion, I might say that all factors 
being considered, I think the same reasons 
exist today as have existed for many years 
which indicate that the sensible and proper 
thing to do in the interests of all the people 
of the United States is to reject this pro- 

legislation. In other words, special 
privileges and subsidies at the taxpayers’ 
expense should not be accorded to a few 
States at the expense of the others. Equal 
Tights to all States and to their economy 
must prevall. 


In other words, we should have our 
eyes fully opened here and realize what 
If we, as a legislative 
body, favor the authorization of these 
federally financed hydroelectric proj- 
ects, then all well and good and the ma- 
jority rules. However, please let us not 
attempt to do by indirection what I 
believe this body will not do by direction, 
We should have all the cards on the 
table and know for a certainty what we 
are about. I profess I cannot under- 
stand how anyone reading Mr, Ken- 
nedy’s informed testimony would not be 
persuaded that the proposed waterway 
and the other powerplants are all in one, 
so to speak. 

Pursuing my interest in the coal in- 
dustry of America, an interest which I 
have heretofore demonstrated, bears di- 
rectly upon the well-being and security 
of the Nation, I would like to quote per- 
tinent testimony from the statement of 
F. F. Estes, traffic manager of the Na- 
tional Coal Association, said statement 
appearing as part of the hearings of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
this subject. At one point, Mr. Estes 
said: 


Some years ago when we appeared in oppo- 
sition to the seaway, we cited the coal ton- 
nage that would be lost should the railroads 
lose a substantial portion of their freight 
traffic to the waterway. Today the railroads 
are not such large purchasers of coal for 
fuel use, due to the rapid dieselization of 
their lines in recent years. Nevertheless, 
the retention of their traffic, and a healthy 
railroad financial structure rebounds to the 
interests of the coal industry, in that the 
railroads are less likely to seek additional 
increases In their freight rates on coal which 
would add to coal's competition in the fuel 
and energy market. y 

Coal is finding it increasingly difficult to 
hold a reasonable portion of the fuel market 
in the face of competition from other private 
enterprise, to say nothing of the competition 
it must meet from Government-subsidized 
industries and the dumping of cheap residual 
heavy oil at our Atlantic ports. Imports of 
this heavy oil, now averaging around 440,000 
barrels daily, is displacing over 35 million 
tons of coal annually. Bills have been intro- 
duced in both branches of Congress designed 
to abate this serious threat to our domestic 
production of both coal and of. While the 
effect of the competition of this imported 
heavy oil is felt at substantial distances 
from the ports of entry, the vortex of its 
economic destruction is at, or within close 
distance of, seaboard. To make seaports of 
our lake cities as far west as Duluth would 
but further enlarge this threat to our na- 
tional resource and railroad industries and 
the labor they employ, at high wages in 
comparison with the wages paid in the coun- 
tries from which the oll is imported. Add 
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to this huge coal displacement the more 
than 2½ million tons the proposed Barnhart 
Island power development would displace 
and more as additional sites were developed, 
and it is not difficult to see what would 
happen to coal production in this country, 
now running at an annual rate of 200 million 
tons less than 1947 or 1948, or around 400 
million tons, 


Still quoting Mr. F. F. Estes, traffic 
manager of the National Coal Associa- 
tion; 

Now getting back to defense. Has any 
Nation ever won a war without an adequate 
coal supply commensurate with wartime 
demand? Would not coal, as it has in the 
past, be called upon to supply the fuel de- 
ficiencies brought about by wartime pre- 
empting of the available oil for air, Navy, 
railroad, and truck priorities? Since the 
competition fuel situation has caused, and is 
daily causing, many mines, both small and 
substantial, to go out of business, and those 
which have managed to stay in business to 
adopt the most rigid austerity programs, it 
can be factually stated that the bituminous 
coal industry has neither the financial re- 
serves nor other wherewithal to hold itself 
in readiness to increase its annual produc« 
tion 200 or 250 million tons, or any other 
substantial tonnage figure, to meet a sudden 
or even slowly progressing national emer- 
gency. So when this committee, or any other 
committee weighs the importance of the St. 
Lawrence seaway to the defense of our coun- 
try, consideration should also, and we trust 
will be given to the other facets of defense, 
including the preservation and maintenance 
of basic industries which Lave proved their 
indispensability in wars we have won with- 
out the St. Lawrence seaway. 


I have quoted at some length from 
Mr. Estes able testimony because I am 
certain it has a direct relation to our 
deliberations here. To that end, I am 
going to prevail upon your indulgence 
for one further and final quote by Mr. 
Estes, who in summing up his testimony 
concluded: 

If the coal industry is to be put out of 
business by the fair competition of free en- 
terprise, we will retire reluctantly, but 1 
promise you gracefully.. But if, on the other 
hand, we are to be put out of business by 
Government-subsidized competition, then I 
can likewise promise you that, in our on 
behalf, and in behalf of the general public 
and the national welfare, of which we pride 
ourselves of being an important part, we 
will fight to the last to prevent such abne- 
gation and abrogation of the long-established 
concepts of free enterprise which we—all of 
us— have heretofore enjoyed. 


Certainly this should cause us to pause. 
Here is the meat of the matter. A basic, 
resource industry, vital to a flourishing 
American economy, a valuable weapon 
in war, a proved servant of national 
security, is to be jeopardized to the point 
of economic death by this waterway- 
power bill. < 

It must not be. Let us not be be- 
guiled by the blandishments of the vis- 
ionaries, but rather reckon our course 
on the bright lights of proved national 
performances, and among those the 
achievements of the coal industry loom 
large and luminous. 

I sincerely hope and strongly believe 
that reason will prevail and justice tri- 
umph in this Chamber, and that this 
ill-considered legislation will be resound- 
ingly defeated. I trust that instead out 
of our deliberations and discussions will 
come the firm resolve that America has 
no more important challenge than put- 
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ting the once mighty coal industry in 
Tepair so that this fountain source of 
energy, which stokes the fires of Amer- 
ican plants, will be fully ready and able 
to meet any and all demands our na- 
tional security requires. 

Just how the proposed seaway would 
affect the coal industry adversely is well 
detailed in the testimony of the Anthra- 
Cite Institute, an organization which is 
located in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and, as its 
testimony declares— 

The Anthracite Institute is authorized, on 
such matters as the subject (the seaway), 
to speak for virtually the entire industry. 


I would remind you before I quote at 
length from the testimony of the An- 
thracite Institute that while it speaks 
for almost the entire hard-coal indus- 
try it does not represent the soft-coal 
industry so that while it gives an im- 
Pressive picture of the damage the sea- 
Way would cause anthracite it does not 
tell the whole coal story. 

Following is the testimony, in part, of 
the Anthracite Institute as it consti- 
tutes a section of the records of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committge hear- 
ings on this subject: > 

Over 99 percent. ot the country's anthra- 
Cite production originates in six adjacent 
Counties in northeastern Pennsylvania, No 
Anthracite is produced in Canada. In 1952 
We provided 13 million man-days of work in 
and at mines, and paid wages of $235 million 
to our operating employees, all of whom are 
members of the United Mine Workers of 
America, whose vice president, Mr. Kennedy, 
has likewise voiced continuing opposition to 
any and all St. Lawrence proposals. 

Our product is valued at $400 million an- 
Nually f. o. b. mines, and is sold in our North- 
Western States and in the Province of On- 
tatio and Quebec at an estimated retail value 
Of §700 million annually. In addition to con- 
atituting the principal source of heat for 
more than 4 million homes in that area, 
anthracite also provides an invaluable source 
Of energy for electric generating stations and 
Other local industries essential to the na- 
tional defense effort and to the national 
security. This was amply demonstrated in 
both world wars. 

This industry loaded approximately 302,000 
Tallroad freight cars with raw coal for move- 
ment to points of preparation, and an addi- 
tional 592,000 cars with market-bound pre- 
Pared anthracite in the 12 months ended 
September 30, 1952. It paid United States 
Class 1 railroads $114,856,000 for this service. 
This is one of the heaviest movements of any 
commodity handled by our rafiroads, accord- 
ing to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and must of necessity be carried on during 
each week of the year. These figures em- 
Phasize the fact that this industry is de- 
Pendent upon the maintenance of an ade- 
Quite and efficient railroad transportation 
System for the transportation of its con- 
Suming markets during all seasons of the 
year, and in all kinds of weather. = 

Toronto, Ontario, is the third largest city 
Market for Pennsylvania anthracite, while 
Buffalo is fourth. The Province of Ontario 
consumes more. of our domestic sizes than 
any State except New York, which is first, 
and Pennsylyania itself. Thus the Lake On- 
tario region constitutes the very heart of our 
Markets. 

To open this highly valued market terri- 

to the unregulated competition of im- 
Ported foreign anthracite and fuel oll, wa- 
terborne, at taxpayers’ expense is a propcsal 
to which we have been and are irrefutably 
Opposed. Prior to the commencing of World 

ar 2, our markets In Canada and New Eng- 
land were subject to the competition of mil- 
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lions of tons of overseas anthracite from 
Great Britain, Russia, Germany, Netherlands, 
French Indochina, and Morocco to the detri- 
ment of our producing and transportation 
industries, management and labor alike. 
Canadian imports of such origin came to rest 
as far up the St. Lawrence River as Montreal, 
beyond which the cost of transfer to smaller 
vessels for further westward movement was 
unfavorable as compared with our all-rail 
delivered product. 

During the war this movement dwindled 
but never vanished, and in 1952 it had re- 
gained importance to the extent of a total 
of 350,000 tons, a gain of 23 percent over 
the level of 1951. With continued rehabil- 
itation of European and other anthracite 
mining, these tonnages are expected to in- 
crease steadily and rapidly. 

Under prevailing conditions, every ton of 
this competitive foreign anthracite is pro- 
duced under socialized government subsidies, 
moved to tidewater under additional sub- 
sidies, and transported to North Atlantic 
ports at labor costs and transportation rates 
which are far below the standards prevailing 
in this country and Canada, over none of 
which costs and charges any agency of either 
government has any jurisdiction whatsoever. 
Furthermore, the great bulk, if not all of it, 
enters both countries free of duty. We feel 
very strongly that this competition is serious 
enough under existing conditions, without 
being called upon to shoulder our portion 
of the expense of constructing a seaway to 
further enlarge its sphere of influence to 
embrace some of our largest markets, 


This is telling testimony and is one of 
the best arguments in opposition that I 
have come across. There are some addi- 
tional points, too, and I would like to go 
on with them. I am quoting again from 
the testimony of the Anthracite Instiute: 


Such a course (that of constructing a 
seaway) would further constitute the crea- 
tion of a competitive transportation system 
which, if sufficient traffic should materialize, 
would serlously endanger our railroad trans- 
portation system on which we must rely, to 
the extent that it would be compelled to 
maintain expensive idle standby facilities 
during the short season of open navigation, 
to enable it to pick up the load while the 
St. Lawrence is frozen over, which winter 
months are the most difficult and expensive 
for operation. 

The placing of this unnecessary burden on 
our originating and delivering railroad could 
only result in higher freight rates on re- 
maining traffic or even more severe financial 
strains, thus placing this industry in a still 
more grave competitive situation with re- 
spect to imported anthracite and fuel oils 
which would be brought in over the proposed 
seaway. 

As has been testified by experts in that 
field, only a very small percentage of United 
States-flag shipping could and would utilize 
the canal under proposed specifications of 
depth, with the result that whatever com- 
petitive tonnages might be attracted would 
be transported in small vessels of foreign 


registry. 


Proponents of the seaway have advanced 
the contention that the proposed project is 
essential as a transportation artery over 
which to bring ore from Labrador to steel- 
making centers on the lakes and elsewhere 
in the East. The fact of the matter is that 
adequate transportation facilities already 
exist. According to the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics, Ottawa, the Province of quebec 


imported 933,262 tons of anthracite from 
Pennsylvania during the year ending Janu- 
ary 31, 1953. Using the Interstate Com- 
merce ion average of 56.5 tons per 
car, that amounted to 16,520 cars, The 
traffic ranged between a low of 730 cars in 
April and a high of 2,450 cars in October. 
This haulage of anthracite, and there were 
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large additional tonnages of bituminous coal, 
moved almost entirely in per cars. This 
type of car is suitable for and is regularly 
employed In the transportation of iron ore, 
The cars carrying coal to markets in Quebec 
and other eastern seaboard markets return 
to mines empty. There, therefore, appears 
to be no reason why this empty return hop- 
per car movement could not be utilized in 
the haulage of ore from St. Lawrence River 
ports east of Montreal to steel centers in the 
‘United States over any or all of the at least 
4 existing direct rail routes connecting the 
2 areas. 

We are of the opinion that the present pro- 
posal to finance the seaway by means of a 
corporation. the bonds of which would be 
guaranteed by the United States Government 
is tantamount to an outright expenditure of 
Federal funds. Such expenditure for this 
purpose has failed of authorization by every 
Congress before which it has been proposed, 
and we therefore contend that the present 
proposal should likewise be rejected. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania ranks 
fourth among the States in its contribution 
to the total Federal tax receipts, and ac- 
counts for approximately 7 percent of the 
total. The cost of a seaway would, there- 
fore, fall very heavily on the taxpayers of 
Pennsylvania. 

According to the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs, the anthracite in- 
dustry accounts-for 32 percent of the total 
number of employees, 41 percent of the total 
wages paid, and 44 percent of the total capi- 
tal invested in productive industry in the 
six anthracite-producing counties of Carbon, 
Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Northum- 
berland, and Schuylkill. Whole communi- 
ties in these counties are entirely dependent 
on the prosperity of this industry. Unfor- 
tunately, the industry has been far from 
prosperous and, due to the competition of 
fuel oil, natural gas, and imported foreign 
anthracite, it has incurred losses in 
recent years. In 1952 it averaged only 208 
working days, and since January 1, 1953, pro- 
duction has been 35 percent less than in the 
corresponding first 344 months of 1952. 

It is obvious that neither management nor 
labor in this industry, both of which con- 
tribute heavily to the tax burden, can afford 
to incur the additional financial obligations 
inherent in the construction of an uneco- 
nomic and wholly unnecessary transporta- 
tion which could lead to nothing other than 
the introduction of additional disastrous 
competition in the very hearts of our 
markets. 

For the foregoing reasons, therefore, we 
vigorously renew our long standing and un- 
alterable opposition to the proposed St, 
Lawrence seaway project, and urge that your 
committee reject it in its entirety, whether 
financed by the Government directly or 
through guaranties, and whether it includes 
power development or not, 


Yes, coal needs a boost, not a knock 
from Uncle Sam. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, Wisconsin along with other 
landlocked Midwestern States has long 
been interested in the development of the 
St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway proj- 
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ect. All economic groups in our State, 
including industry, business, agriculture, 
and labor, are vitally concerned with the 
potential benefits that the seaway will 
give us as a result of having ports for 
ocean-going vessels. 

One of the newspapers in my district, 
the Hudson Star-Observer, in an edi- 
torial on January 28, summarized the 
views of Midwestern citizens very well in 
a few words. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to commend this editorial to my 
colleagues: 

Surrrior—A SEAPORT 


The most important news to hit the head- 
lines this year was that the Senate had 
passed the St. Lawrence seaway measure. 
For many years, progressive elements in the 
Midwest have fought for the action that 
would make major seaports at the head of 
Lake Superior, and now there seems to be 
some chance that the measure will pass. 

And if It fails to pass the House, the Ca- 
nadlan Government will go forward alone 
and do the job. Our northern neighbors are 
apparently tired of our stalling. 

But what does this mean to western Wis- 
consin? Let's look ahead—10, 20, 50 years. 
It means that the biggest port at the lake- 
head will be Superior, because the high hills 
and presently congested lakefront are natu- 
ral barriers to much potential growth in 
Duluth. 

But the flat areas around Superior are 
ideal for factory and housing development. 
Expansion there will bring about the estab- 
lishment of a whole new industrial com- 
plex along Highway 35. It will cause a shift 
in population power, an evening of the pres- 
sure that the Milwaukee industrial complex 
has been able to swing in State politics. 

This means that western Wisconsin is 
coming into its own. The change may be 
80 gradual that it will pass unnoticed—ex- 
cept when we see better markets for our 
farm products, more openings for our young 
people, greater opportunities for individual 
initiative to express itself. 

Superior. A séaport. A port handling 
more than ore and grain and coal. A port 
where some of the thousands of products 
that American ingenuity has invented will 
be manufactured, crated, and shipped by 
water, the cheapest way. A port that will 
put products that can be made in Hudson 
into competition in the markets of the world, 


Excise Taxes on Communication and 
Transportation Services Should Be 
Modified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
isting Federal excise-tax rates on com- 
munication services and the transporta- 
tion of persons are unreasonably high, 
are unfair to the users of these services, 
and should be modified immediately. 
The bill, H. R. 7618, would reduce these 
excessive taxes generally to a level of 10 
percent, 
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Even a tax rate of 10 percent on serv- 
ices which are essential to the day-to- 
day life of the general public is too high. 
Telephone and telegraph services and 
travel by air, rail, and bus are not items 
the public can do without but, on the 
contrary, are necessary to the general 
welfare of the Nation, to commerce, and 
to the national defense. These taxes 
must be further reduced as soon as pos- 
sible, and, when the revenue require- 
ments of the Government will permit, 
should be completely eliminated. 

The present excise-tax rates were en- 
acted and increased during time of war 
primarily to discourage civilian usage of 
utility services whose capacities were 
strained by defense requirements. The 
rates then imposed were generally 
higher than excise-tax rates imposed 
on most other articles, including luxu- 
ries. The continuation of these high 
rates has resulted in gross discrimina- 
tion against the users of communication 
and transportation services. It should 
be mentioned that of the four essential 
household utility services—water, gas, 
electricity, and telephone—only tele- 
phone service is subject to any Federal 


excise tax. Moreover, the tax rates im- 


posed on telephone services is the next 
highest to that on liquor and tobacco. 
Manifestly, this inequitable treatment of 
the telephone user should not be allowed 
to continue. 

Regulatory authorities are greatly 
concerned over excise taxes on commu- 
nication and transportation services. 
The National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, by resolu- 
tion adopted at its November 1952 con- 
vention, stated: 

The present excise taxes on transporta- 
tion and communication services are inimi- 
cal to the maintenance of reasonably priced 
and nondiscriminatory public transporta- 
tion and communication services, and that, 
accordingly, the excise taxes on transporta- 
tion and communication services should be 
repealed or greatly reduced. 


This position was reaffirmed by the 
National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners at its September 
1953 convention. 

The excise taxes on communications 
and transportation are disliked by the 
general public more than the excise taxes 
on all other items. The American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion—Gallup Poll— 
on September 25, 1953, released the re- 
sults of a nationwide poll which showed 
that of the excise taxes most disliked, 
the tax on telephone calls was first and 
the tax on railroad tickets second. A 
copy of the results of this poll, as re- 
ported in the Washington Post of Sep- 
tember 28, 1953, follows: 

PUBLIC Most IRRITATED BY Tax ON PHONE 

Cats, RAIL Tickers 

Princeton, N. J., September 25.—The spe- 
Cial excise taxes on telephone calls and on 
railroad tickets are the two types of excise 
tax which the general public dislikes the 
most, judging by results of a nationwide 
survey by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion. 

The levy on cosmetics and toilet prepara- 
tions ranks next in order of dislike, fol- 
lowed by the tax on telegrams, movie tickets, 
and women's purses and handbags, 
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Approximately 4 out of every 10 adults (39 
percent) named the telephone tax as the 
Most irritating one, which was more than 
twice the 17 percent naming the railroad 
ticket tax. 

Utility companies and other industries, 
particularly the movie industry, whose serv- 
ices or products carry an excise tax have 
pressed for tax relief. 

The 25 percent tax on long-distance tele- 
phone calis and 15 percent surcharge on 
local service, as well as the 15 percent trans- 
portation tax, are levies that were imposed 
during World War II to discourage use of 
these facilities. 

In his pocket veto of the bill to exempt 
motion pictures from the 20-percent Federal 
admissions tax, President Eisenhower noted 
that it would have been unfair to single out 
one industry for relief, 

To determine which excise taxes paid di- 
Tectly by the consumer are the most irritat- 
ing or annoying, the institute prepared a list 
of certain items carrying these levies and 
sounded national opinion among adults on 
the following question: 

“During World War II the Government put 
a special tax ranging from 15 percent to 25 
percent on such things as jewelry, furs, movie 
tickets, railroad tickets, etc. Which one of 
the taxes do you personally dislike the 
most?“ „ 

The list, ranked in order of frequency of 
mention, is given below: 

Telephone calls. 

. Railroad tickets. 

Cosmetics, tollet preparations. 
. Telegrams. 

. Movie tickets. 

Women's purses, handbags. 
. Sports tickets. 

„Jewelry. 

. Men's wallets. 

10. Luggage. 

11. Nightclub tickets. 

12. Furs. 

Women questioned in the survey gave 
somewhat different answers from men. 

As might be expected, more women than 
men expressed dislike for the tax on cos- 
metics and toilet preparations and women's 
purses and handbags. 

Following is the way the women ranked 
the list; 
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WOMEN. 


1. Telephone calls. 

2. Cosmetics, toilet preparations, 
3. Women's purses, handbags. 
4. Railroad tickets. 

5. Telegrams. 

6. Movie tickets, 

7. Jewelry. 

8. Men's wallets, 

9. Furs. 

10. Luggage. 

11. Sports tickets. 

12. Nightclub tickets. 

And here is the men’s list: 


MEN 


1. Telephone calls. 

2. Railroad tickets. 

3. Telegrams. 

4. Movie tickets. 

5. Cosmetics, toilet preparations, 

6. Sports tickets. 

7. Women's purses, handbags. 

8. Jewelry. 

9, Men's wallets. 

10. Nightclub tickets. 

11. Luggage. 

12. Furs. 

An institute survey in March 1950, found 
that the excise tax then being levied on baby 
oll >a baby powder was the one disliked the 
most, 

Congress later repealed the excise tax on 
the baby products. 
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AMA Demands Will Peril Superb Vet- 
erans’ Administration Medical Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Ars. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article that appeared in the last 
issue of the Army Times: 


EMINENT Docror Warns AMA DEMANDS WILL 
PERIL SUPERB VA MEDICAL CARE 


WASHINGTON. - An eminent medical au- 
thority has warned the American Medical 
Aesociation that if AMA demands to pro- 
hibit non-service-connected veterans from 
Teceiving Federal hospitalization for general 
Medical and surgical care are adopted VA's 
vaunted “second to none” medical care pro- 
gram will skid to inferior standards. 

Dr. Derrick T. Vail, of Northwestern Uni- 
Versity, chairman of VA's special medical 
Advisory group told AMA officials in a letter 
Made public last week that his group be- 
lieves that the veteran is d citizen “particu- 
larly worthy of extra attention and special 
Consideration” when unable to pay for pri- 
vate treatment “regardless of whether his 
condition is due to service connection.” 

In other words,” Dr. Vail said, “histor- 
ically, he is and alwaysehas been a citizen 
set apart and above other citizens. In spite 
Of the fact that almost a third of our citi- 
zens are now or will be veterans, we believe 
this attitude is a sound and proper one.“ 

Dr. Vail told AMA officials that in adopt- 
ing a stand contrary to this idea, we gravely 
fear that the AMA will lose the support of 
the majority of the people in this country, 
support which it has had up to the present, 
Particularly in the recent successful fight 
against the socialization of medicine.” 

Dr. Vail pointed out, “this fight could 
not have succeeded by the efforts of physi- 
Clans alone. Can we physicians afford to 
incur this risk?” he asked. “This is par- 
ticularly true when it is considered that 
Many communities in this country are un- 
able to provide, at the present time, facilities 
for medical care, education, and research 
anywhere nearly comparable to those sup- 
Plied now by VA," Dr. Vail said. 

He asked AMA officials, “Can it truly be 
Said that all hospitals in this country now 
give medical care to the indigent or even the 
nonindigent that is second to none?” 

AMA has bitterly criticized VA hospitali- 

ration of veterans with illnesses or diseases 
Not directly traceable to military service, and 
demands that such. veterans should pay for 
Private treatment, or if unable to defray 
€xpenses, should be treated in local or State 
facilities. 
- AMA has agreed to Federal hospitali- 
zation of veterans with tuberculosis and 
long-term mental conditions until such time 
as States and local communities can assume 
the burden, 

Dr. Vall said VA's special medical advisory 
group created by Congress and whose mem- 

Ts are not VA officials—believes that if 

policies prohibiting non-service-con- 
nected veterans from VA hospitalization for 
general medical and surgical allments is 
adopted, “the excellent medical care that the 
veteran with a service-connected disability 
is now receiving will rapidly sink to a very 
low level of simply long-term chronic care. 
The reasons for this should be self-evident,” 
he said, listing them as follows: 
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VA will not attract, as it does now, “ex- 
ceedingly high type of physicians required 
for first class professional care of the sick.” 

The deans’ committees, composed of of- 
ficials of leading medical schools which Co- 
operate closely with VA hospitals, “will cease 
to interest themselves in the staffing of these 
hospitals with proper attending and consult- 
ing physicians or with residents who are es- 
sential for the proper care of the sick.“ 
Dr. Vail said “nor will they be interested in 
establishing proper training, education, and 
research programs, when the patient ma- 
terial available is only that found in chronic 
hospitals.” 

Research programs which have resulted 
“In the solution of many medical problems, 
of great value to all people everywhere will 
be abolished, It is doubtful,” Dr. Vail as- 
serted, “that some of these problems could 
have been solved so readily or quickly in non- 
VA hospitals.” 

“As the result of limiting VA hospitaliza- 
tion only to the service-connected disability 
patient,” he said, “the present essential and 
valuable resident program will disintegrate 
and the veteran ‘who deserves the finest 
medical care’ will be given indifferent care 
by incompetent medical hacks and political- 
ly appointed lame ducks of medicine,” he 
declared. 

Dr. Vail added that qualities needed for 
good doctors and treatment “are not pos- 
sessed by the ‘lame ducks’ of medicine, the 
failures, the alcoholics, and misfits.” 


Testimony of Mr. Gordon Gray Before 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on Financing of 
Hospital Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
testimony given on Monday, February 
1, 1954, before the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee at its hear- 
ing to develop a health program by Mr, 
Gordon Gray, chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Financing of Hospital Care and 
president of the University of North Car- 
olina, is highly important. 

Mr. Gray served in the previous ad- 
ministration as Secretary of the Army 
and subsequent thereto as a special as- 
sistant to President Truman in prepar- 
ing a report on foreign economic policy. 

Mr. Gray's statement on the financing 
of hospital care is as follows: 

My name is Gordon Gray, and I am appear- 
ing before this committee as chairman of 
the Commision on Financing of Hospital 
na commission was established in No- 
vember 1951 under the sponsorship of the 
American Hospital Association out of con- 
cern for better understanding of the cur- 
rent problems involved in financing hospital 
care at the lowest possible cost to the pub- 
lic. 
erp commission was established as an in- 
dependent, nongovernmental agency to 
study the reasons for increases in the costs 
of hospital care and to determine the best 
systems of payment for such services. The 
commission was also concerned with meth- 
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ods for bringing to the public the best qual- 
Hyo hospital care at the lowest possible 
cost. 

The establishment of the Commission on 
Financing of Hospital Care was a natural 
sequel to the work of an earlier commis- 
sion—the Commission on Hospital Care— 
which made its report to the public in 1947 
after a 2-year study. The 22 members of 
the Commission on Hospital Care, represent- 
ing a cross-section of public interest, were 
responsible for the Nation's first compre- 
hensive study of the general hospital. That 
study was primarily concerned with an eval- 
uation of the general hospital's function 
as a community institution and its role in 
the care of all types of illness, 

In its 181 principles and recommendations 
the Commision on Hospital Care established 
a guide for the provision of more effective 
hospital care. The soundness of these rec- 
ommendations is evidenced by their wide- 
spread application today in hospital admin- 
istration and community planning for hos- 
pital services, 

Thus that commission, sponsored by the 
American Hospital Association, gave the lead- 
ership which, in large measure, resulted in 
the planned and orderly manner in which 
communities and States have approached 
their post-war hospital improvement and 
expansion programs. ‘The commission, how- 
ever, recognized in its report and recom- 
mendations that a subsequent study would 
be needed to analyze the various problems 
associated with financing the care which 
hospitals are dedicated to provide. 

At the request of the then president of the 
American Hospital Association, Dr. Anthony 
J. J. Rourke, I agreed to serve as chairman 
of the Commission on Financing of Hospital 
Care. The 34 members of our commission 
were appointed by me after consultation 
with the president of the American Hospital 
Association and after advice from persons 
with special knowledge of the problems to 
be studied by the new commission. Lewis 
Strauss, until the pressure of his national 
security ‘YTesponsibilities kept him from 
active participation, served as vice chairman 
of the commission. He was, however, of 
great help to us during the first year and 
one-half of our study, as was Robert Cutler 
before he was forced to resign from our 
executive committee and from the commis- 
sion upon his appointment as Special Assist- 
ant to President Eisenhower. 

Persons who were invited to serve on the 
commission were asked to do so because of 
their interest in improved methods of financ- 
ing hospital care. An attempt was made 
to select persons for membership on the 
commission who would represent a cross- 
section of public interest. All members were 
appointed as individuals and not as repre- 
sentatives of particular interest groups. 

The first meeting of the commission was 
held in Washington on November 28, 1951. 
At this meeting the commission accepted its 
assigned task “to study the costs of provid- 
ing adequate hospital services and to deter- 
mine the best systems of payment for such 
services” and to prepare a report to the 
public of its findings and recommendations, 

From the beginning it has been the com- 
mission's desire to direct its attention pri- 
marily to those areas of immediate concern 
to— 

1. The public. 

2. Hospital administrators and hospital 
boards. 


3. Prepayment agencies. 

4. Other interested groups. 

During the early months of the study a 
series of five regional conferences were held 
throughout the Nation to formulate the 
commission’s major areas of study in con- 
sultation with persons who, from day to day, 
were directly concerned with the provision 
of community hospital services, Around 
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the conference tables sat doctors, hospital 
administrators, nurses, workers in health, 
welfare and community services, and repre- 
sentatives of industry, labor, and the general 
public. 

The conference participants posed ques- 
tions which they thought, from their own 
local community experience, should receive 
commission attention. More than 400 ques- 
tions were presented to the commission at 
the regional conferences. These questions 
were classified and reviewed by the staff, by 
a special advisory committee of experts ap- 
pointed by the commission, and by the com- 
mission itself to determine as objectively as 
possible the definitive areas in which inten- 
sive study by the commission would be most 
helpful to States and communities. The 
areas of greatest interest, as established by 
analysis of the conference questions, were 
adopted by the commission in April 1952. 
They were: é 

1. Voluntary prepayment: An evaluation of 
its effectiveness for the public, for the hos- 
pital and for the community, and proposed 
steps for strengthening prepayment in the 
public Interest. 

2. Improved methods of financing hospital 
care for groups unable to afford prepayment 
or in other ways to pay for care: A deter- 
mination of means for assuring hospitals and 
communities of an adequate and orderly pro- 
vision for meeting the costs of hospital care 
for persons unable to pay for care. 

3. Why does hospital cure cost what it does? 
An appraisal of the elements of hospital cost 
and an evaluation of various methods for 
control of hospital costs. 

Three working study committees were 
established—one for each of the three areas 
of special study. A member of the executive 
committee served as chairman of each com- 
mittee and all members of the commission 
served on at least one of the three commit- 
tees. A panel of consultants, composed of 
experts, was appointed to work with each 
committee and a full-time staff member was 
appointed as committee secretary. 

In the spring and summer of 1952 the com- 
mittees outlined their study programs in 
consultation with the panel of consultants 
and the committee secretary. Each commit- 
tee developed its study program in the man- 
ner that seemed most appropriate for the 
particular study area. 

During the fall of 1953, the committees 
met to review their study reports and to for- 
mulate proposed principles, considerations 
and recommendations for submission to the 
commission, The full commission devoted 
2 days to each committee's report. It used 
the reports as background for the formula- 
tlon of principles and adoption of recom- 
mendations. 

This summary report of the Commission 
on Financing of Hospital Care was released 
on January 17, 1954. This report contains 
the principles and the recommendations to 
the public exactly as formulated and adopted 
by the full commission during 6 days of meet- 
ings held in October, November, and Decem- 
ber, 1953. It also presents highlights from 
the commission's study reports which docu- 
ment the findings. I am today making 
copies of this report available to members of 
your committee. 

In fulfillment of the objective to study 
the costs of providing adequate hospital serv- 
ices the commission's study report on Fac- 
tors Affecting the Costs of Hospital Care will 
be published this spring. In this study the 
commission has been concerned with the 
sharp rise in hospital expenditures that has 
accompanied the increase in the quantity 
and quality of hospital services received by 
the people of the United States. 

In fulfillment of the commission’s objec- 
tive to determine the best systems of pay- 
ment for such services, two other volumes 
will also be published early this year—Pre- 
payment and the Community and Financing 
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Hospital Care for Nonwage and Low-Income 
Groups. 

In its evaluation of voluntary prepay- 
ment the commission has been concerned 
with the amount of protection available 
today and the actual amount purchased by 
the public and with the extension of pre- 
payment coverage to groups now without 
protection, Special attention has been given 
in the report on Prepayment and the Com- 
munity to the problem of economical use of 
funds paid by the public to prepayment 
agencies, 

In the report on Financing Hospital Care 
for Nonwage and Low-Income Groups the 
commission recognized that there are many 
persons who, for reason of inability to work 
or for reason of low income, are unable to 
pay for hospital care at the time of illness 
or to budget for care through prepayment. 
Adequate financing of hospital care for these 
persons is a problem of major significance 
to many communities as well as to many 
hospitals. 

The committee will, I am sure, want to 
study the commission's summary report in 
detail since I cannot today in the time avail- 
able outline all of the guiding principles and 
recommendations set forth. I would, how- 
ever, like to review very briefly for the com- 
mittee some of the more Important recom- 
mendations. I will review these in the order 
they appear in the commission's summary 
report: 

With respect to voluntary prepayment: 

1. The commission believes that the vol- 
untary prepayment plans have clearly dem- 
onstrated the soundness of this approach 
to financing hospital care and that steps 
should be taken to extend protection to 
persons not now covered and to increase 
benefit provisions, where necessary, to pro- 
vide fully adequate protection. 

2. To the extent that voluntary prepay- 
ment can be extended to all population 
groups, including the low-income families, 
the commission felt that dependency on tax 
funds for the payment of hospital care would 
be reduced. 

3. The public, the commission thought, 
wanted more comprehensive benefits than 
prevailed today in many communities, but 
to accomplish this objective required better 
understanding and cooperation by the public, 
hospitals, prepayment agencies, and the 
medical profession. 

4. Commission recommendations placed 
considerable emphasis on the need for meas- 
ures for reaching the rural, self-employed, 
employees of small firms and other employed 
groups not as extensively covered as are 
persons in industry. 

5. Employer participation in financing pre- 
paid protection, it was recognized, has been 
an important factor in the rapid extension 
of coverage and it was felt that this prac- 
tice should be encouraged. 

6. Low-income families, the commission 
recommended, should be encouraged to 
budget through voluntary prepayment for 
the cost of adequate protection rather than 
purchase Inadequate protection or rely on 
public funds for payment of care at the 
time of hospitalization. Experimental pro- 
grams should be instituted to reduce the 
cost of prepayment to bring protection 
within reach of this group. Tax funds, it 
was thought, may be necessary for such 
experimental projects. 

7. The commission felt that groups not 
presently covered could be reached more 
easily it the cost of prepayment were re- 
duced through the broadest possible pooling 
of risks and costs on a community-wide basis 
to maintain as nearly uniform rates as pos- 
sible. This would reduce the necessity of 
higher rates for the groups more difficult 
to reach or who might not be as favorable 
risks as other groups. 

8. The commission thought that the fol- 
lowing would increase the effectiveness of 
prepayment plans: 
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(a) Reduction of multiplicity of benefit 
patterns to a much smaller number than 
is now found in most communities. 

(b) Extension of scope of benefits so as to 
obviate the necessity for purchasing dupli- 
cate hospitalization protection. 

(c) Description of benefit provisions to be 
in nontechnical language so as to enable 
people to select intelligently the most satis- 
factory prepayment plan for their purposes. 

(d) Elimination of unnecessary or trivial 
special benefits which tend to obscure the 
real nature of the contract and fall to indi- 
cate serious deficiencies and limitations of 
the essential benefit provisions. 

(e) Removal of benefit limitations which 
seemed necessary when prepayment was in a 
more experimental stage but which exper- 
fence has demonstrated to be unnecessary. 

(f) Inclusion of benefit provisions which 
have been shown by experience to be prac- 
tical or which have become necessary be- 
cause of the development of modern hos- 
pital services. 

(g) Integration of hospital protection with 
medical-surgical protection when both are 
purchased, so as to eliminate duplication of 
benefit provisions. 

9. The commission stressed the import- 
ance of keeping prepayment costs to the 
public as low as-possible, and on this point 
made the following recommendations: 

(a) Development of measures for the most 
economical use of hospital personnel, mate- 
rials and facilities so as to maintain unit 
costs as low as possible consistent with 
quality of service. 

(b) Measures should be adopted to main- 
tain the per capita cost of prepayment at the 
lowest possible levels, by eliminating: 

(1) Unnecessary admissions. 

(2) Use of inpatient facilities when serv- 
ices can be provided on an ambulatory basis. 

(3) Unnecessary use of beds prior to insti- 
tution of active treatment. 

(4) Use of hospital beds after medical 
need no longer exists. 

(5) Laboratory, X-ray, and other hospital 
services that are not medically indicated. 

(c) Attention should be directed to ex- 
perimentation with benefit provisions in 
hospital and medical prepayment contracts 
which will reduce use of inpatient services 
by encouraging use of services on an ambula- 
tory basis for preadmission diagnostic pro- 
cedures, and promote the use of home care 
and of convalescent facilities.’ 

(d) Reduce to a minimum the share of the 
public’s prepayment dollar which is not 
paid for hospital services, but Is used in un- 
warranted amounts for sales promotion, ad- 
ministration, and other overhead expenses 
of the prepayment agency. 

For the nonwage and low income groups— 

1. Funds from private as well ds local, 
State and Federal sources, the commission 
telt, should be used to explore on an experi- 
mental basis methods for lowering the cost 
of voluntary prepayment for the low income 
groups. 

2. Until satisfactory methods have been 
developed to bring the low income families 
into voluntary prepayment at rates they can 
afford, the commission recommended that 
State and Federal grants should be made 
to local communities for the purchase of 
hospital care for this “medically indigent” 
group. 

3. Hospital protection, through the volun- 
tary plans, should be included as a part of 
the unemployment compensation program 
for the protection of unemployed wage 
earners and their families, according to one 
of the commission's recommendations, 

4. The commission proposed that there be 
a provision in the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program for hospitalization 
protection for needy beneficiaries recetving 
monthly income maintenance benefits under 
this program, provided: 

(a) That the certification and adminis- 
tration of funds for hospital benefits be the 
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responsibility of State and local agencies; 
and 


(b) That the protection be provided by 
the local administering agency through pur- 
chase of voluntary prepayment from OASI 
funds or by direct payments to hospitals on 
@ reimbursable cost basis from such funds, 

5. The commission felt that as an incen- 
tive to localities and States to make more 
adequate financial and administrative ar- 
rangements and to.strengthen existing pro- 
Visions for those needing public aid for hos- 
pital care, identifiable Federal funds may 
be needed by the States from Federal sources 
on a matching basis for an initial and limit- 
ed period of time. Under these circum- 
stances, methods of administration of funds 
should provide for a maximum of local ad- 
ministrative responsibility, and the sum- 
mary report outlines in some detail the safe- 
Buards which the commission believes 
should be set up to assure local résponsi- 
bility for administration. 

6. The commission. felt that necessary 
hospital care should be available to all per- 
Sons in the community without regard to 
their ability to purchase it. It was the view 
of the commission that payment of the cost 
of hospital care is primarily the responsi- 
bility of the individual or family unit. The 
community should assume responsibility for 
Payment only when the individual or family 
unit is unable to pay for care. Funds for 
financing hospital care for those who can- 
not pay for it should come from local com- 
munity sources. State aid should be sought 
Only when local need for hospital funds is 
established, and Federal assistance sought 
only when State inability to finance neces- 
Sary care is determined. 

7. The commission had the view that, 
even though Federal funds may be neces- 
sary for experimentation in developing 
methods for improved financing of hospital 
Care for persons in the low-income (medi- 
cally indigent) group, a method of measure- 
ment. to determine eligibility for assistance 
cannot be established on a national basis 
for application throughout the country but 
must be established and administered in the 
local community. 

For lowering the costs of hospital care: 

1, Before making capital expenditures for 
Construction and equipment, the commission 
recommended, hospitals should-carefully de- 

ine the needs of the community as well 
as its ability to finance maintenance costs. 
Overbullding, with attendant fallure to make 
Tull use of bed capacity and diagnostic and 
therapeutic facilities, should be avoided. 

2. Studies should be made to determine 
Actual needs for the various services avail- 
able in the hospital and to determine the 
Possibility of integrating some of the more 
Specialized services with those of other hos- 
Pitals to avoid duplication of facilities and 
Services, according to another recommenda- 
tion of the commission, 

3. Hospital medical staffs should, the com- 
Mission recommended, develop and estab- 
lish medical economic auditing procedures 
to reveal any unnecessary use of facilities 
and possible need for change in admission 
and discharge procedures. 

4. The commission recommended that 
Wherever joint action promotes more effec- 
tive and economical care hospitals should 
Cooperate: In joint purchasing; training of 
internes and nurses; recruitment of nurses 
and other personnel; joint action to obtain 
from government agencies adequate pay- 
Ment for public assistance groups; joint sur- 
veys of community needs and limitation of 
Certain specialized services to specific hos- 
Pitals, 

5. As a means of reducing unnecessary 
Prolonged use of hospital beds in units for 
acute illnesses, the commission suggested 
that hospital trustees, administrators, and 
Medical staffs should join in efforts to pro- 
mote early referral of such patients to 
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special facilities for the care of chronic ili- 
ness, convalescence, rehabilitation units, 
or to home care programs. These special 
programs for long term care should be estab- 
lished by general and special hospitals, or 
by other community groups, and integrated 
with hospitals, 

The commission's task has been a difficult 
one, for there were no easy solutions to the 
problems studied by the commission. Each 
community and each hospital has its par- 
ticular problems. The commission members, 
individually and as members of study com- 
mittees, have devoted many hours to the 
assigned task. 

What may prove to be one of the most 
important effects of the commission’s many 
meetings and extensive discussions will not 
be fully reflected in the reports to the public. 
During the 2 years of our deliberations, per- 
sons representing various points of view and 
fields of interest have spent many hours 
together discussing the questions about 
which policy decisions needed to be made. 
The broad base of agreement reached by the 
commission has required an understanding 
and appreciation of many different points of 
view. Jointly thinking through the prob- 
lems confronting the commission has helped 
to bring closer together divergent points of 
view.. The virtual unanimity of thinking as 
expressed in the commission’s recommenda- 
tions is not only gratifying but has un- 
doubtedly established a sounder foundation 
on which to build in the future. 

Inherent in the commission's recom- 
mendations to the public is the need for 
further study and examination of the prob- 
lems discussed. In every community and in 
every State, representatives of the public, 
of hospitals, of physicians and of prepay- 
ment and other health and welfare agencies 
will need to test the commission's recom- 
mendations in the ligh of their own partic- 
ular problems and experience. The lasting 
effectiveness of the commission's work is 
dependent on cOmmunity action. We be- 
lieve that our recommendations provide a 
basis for organized community action which 
will lead to improved methods of financing 
hospital care for all income groups. 

We welcome this opportunity to discuss 
the work of the commission with your com- 
mittee and hope that our findings and con- 
clusions will be helpful in your deliberations 
on questions of national health improve- 
ment. 


Our Secret Allies—There Is a Way To 
Win the Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS . 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Eugene Lyons, in his new book entitled 
“Our Secret Allies—The Peoples of Rus- 
sia,” has written a volume that could be 
a turning point in the free world’s think- 
ing and policy on the Communist chal- 
lenge. Mr. Lyons has studied Russia for 
a great number of years, and in this book 
refutes the false idea that the Kremlin 
and the Russian people are one and the 
same thing. 

This fact has been forcibly brought out 
by reports of intelligence officers in the 
United States Army, who know that 
when Germany first attacked Russia, 
over a million Russian soldiers deserted 
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to the German Army. Because of the 
German shortsightedness in ransacking 
and pillaging Russian villages, abusing 
Russian peasants, and not taking the 
Proper action to win over the deserting 
Russian soldiers, who would gladly have 
fought against the Kremlin’s army, an 
intense nationalistic ‘spirit for Russia 
was engendered and instead of deserting 
they fought to protect their homeland. 
Mr. Lyons vividly shows that with proper 
handling the Russian people will be on 
the side of justice and against their op- 
pressors in the Kremlin. 


The Reverend Father Gillis, in the 
Chicago archdiocesan paper, the New 
World, condensed the main idea of Mr. 
Lyons’ book in his article of January 8, 
which is as follows: 


THERE Is A War To WIN THE Corp Wan 


For those fatalists who think a third war 
inevitable, there is consolation in Eugene 
Lyons’ Our Secret Allies. He holds that we 
need not fight Russia. The vast Soviet 
tyranny contains within itself the seeds of 
disintegration, Mr. Lyons mentions Arnold 
Toynbee, but he does not base his argument, 
as indeed he might, upon Toynbee's favorite 
axiom—all empires and indeed all civiliza- 
tions perish from within. Toynbee's was a 
post mortem deduction. Lyons’ thesis is a 
prediction before the fact. In Russia and 
China and in all the Soviet satellites there 
are millions of people eager to do the work 
of demolition. Hitler alienated them with 
the declaration, “Every Russian is our en- 
emy,” a lunatic proposition on a par with 
our Morgenthau plan, or the equally stupid 
policy of unconditional surrender. 

Mr. Lyons has a chapter on “How Hitler 
Saved Stalin.” Hitler didn't save him 
alone. What really saved Stalin was Yalta. 
That pact was a crime; carrying out the 
pact was an atrocity. Mr. Lyons quotes a 
Mr. Ginghis Guirey, an American born in 
Turkey, “son of a father who had fought 
the Reds in the Caucasus and had been 
brought up in an anti-Soviet tradition.” 
Mr. Guirey writes (in The Shadow of Power, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1953): “A number of. DP's 
spoke to me of an incident which had oc- 
curred in May when about 5,000 Cossacks 
and Adigays, men, women, and children who 
had run from the Soviet Union, were at 
Kaernten in Austria. The British followed 
orders to repatriate them. One-third killed 
themselves rather than return to Russia, 
Eyewitnesses I spoke to sald fathers shot 
their children and then themselves, mothers 
threw themselves into rivers, over cliffs. I 
heard so many threats to commit suicide 
from people who feared repatriation that it 
became almost commonplace. And they 
were not fooling.” 

Mr. Lyons adds, “Vivid descriptions of the 
frenzy of self-destruction that overwhelmed 
Soviet citizens faced with repatriation have 
been given by eyewitnesses of the macabre 
scenes in Dachau, Plattling. Weibling, 
Kempten, Regensburg. and other assembly 
points in central Europe, as well as in France 
and Italy. It’s a theme made to order for 
a modern Dante.” 

William Henry Chamberlin—who like Mr. 
Lyons was one of the earliest of disillusioned 
enthusiasts for sovietism—tells of an inci- 
dent in Kempten, South Bavaria: “American 
troops drove up to the camp and ordered the 
inmates, who were mostly at church, to 
board the trucks for transportation to the 
nearest Soviet assembly point. When the 
Russians unanimously refused, the 
broke inta the church, overturned the altar, 
manhandied the priest, dragged out men, 
women, and children, clubbing them with 
rifle butts and throwing them into the 
trucks.” 
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The author of Our Secret Allies assures us, 
with abundant evidence, that now, 7 years 
later, a horror of Soviet slavery exists every- 
where within Russia. We can win the cold 
war, he says, if we can contrive means to let 
the Russian people know that we are eager 
to help them, It will not do to speak of 
“containment.” Containment means in 
Plain words leaving the victims to their fate. 
There is also wishful thinking about co- 
existence.” We seem to have forgotten 
Abraham Lincoln's dictum, “The Nation (the 
world?) cannot exist half slave and half free.” 
I need hardly add that another world war 
will not rescue the enslaved half of the 
world. If we go to war we shall have to kill 
the people we rescue. We ridicule Russia's 
claim to have “liberated” the satellite coun- 
tries, But which of the two is more absurd, 
to “liberate” Into slavery or to slaughter, in 
order to save? 

Mr. Lyons' latest yolume has been highly 
praised even by a press accustomed to favor 
pro-Soviet books, But he is upbraided in 
some quarters for not spelling out in detail 
Just what we should do to win the confidence 
of the Russian people. As a matter of fact 
he has done a great deal, 

The author cites General von Clausewitz, 
the master strategist who wrote of Russia 
125 years ago, “She can only be defeated by 
her own weakness and by the effects of in- 
ternal dissension. To hit these weak spots 
of her political existence, a shock going right 
to the heart of her Government will be nec- 
essary.” How to hit those weak spots and ad- 
minister that shock is a matter for our lead- 
ers to discover. But Our Secret Allies will 
help. (Duell, Sloan, & Pearce, New York; 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


Friendship: Address of Hon. Gordon 
Canfield, of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday night I was privileged to make 
an address at the annual installation 
banquet of the Friendship Club of Pas- 
saic, N. J., an organization composed of 
World War II air-raid wardens. The 
event took place at the Peacock Club in 
Mountain View, N. J., and the toast- 
master was Edward J. Reardon, well- 
known New Jersey columnist. The offi- 
cers installed were: Rosario Giaconia, 
president; Irene M. Ulie, vice president: 
Connie Ezzo, secretary; Lee Madonia, 
financial secretary; Frank Ezzo, treas- 
urer; and Rose Giaconia and Leo Cerullo, 
sergeants at arms. 

My address was on the subject of 
friendship and follows: 

No subject that has ever been assigned to 
me in a lifetime of public addresses comes so 
close to my heart as the subject symbolized 
in your name—the Friendship Club. 

I suppose the tragedy of a man without a 
country, a man without a great love in his 
life, or a man without a friend, is not an un- 
common one. Yet in the deepest sense I 
cannot believe that such tragedies ever hap- 
pened. 

Actually I believe that no man is ever 
without God—even when he denies Him. 

At some crossroad in life, somewhere, 
everyone has a friend. Men are not bitter 
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because they shun friendship, but rather, I 
think, because they have lost it. If it did 
not matter to a man to be without a coun- 
try or without a friend, or without God, then 
it would not be a tragedy. The very fact that 
the friendless are embittered and the un- 
patriotic are unhappy is proof that these 
qualities—tfriendship and patriotism—are 
universal traits. 

What matters and what we seek and what 
you develop here in the Friendship Club is 
the talent for friendship and that talent is 
perhaps the greatest attribute of character. 

That talent is the subject of my little talk. 

Now I am not going to lose myself—or 
you—in a philosophical morass on the mean- 
ing of friendship, 

What I would like to talk to you about 
briefly is not so much friendship in the ab- 
stract, or friendship as an emotion or a 
philosophy, but friendship as I have per- 
sonally witnessed it—in the concrete, among 
my very own associates and acquaintances, 
my colleagues, my friends, the men I meet in 
everyday life—people quite like us. 

There is in my mind right now a great ex- 
ample of friendship. 

I hope these men—whom I am going to 
name—will forgive me this trespass on their 
privacy. But I know them so well and the 
circumstance is so pertinent to my appear- 
ance here tonight—and I am so proud to be 
associated with men like them—that I can- 
not forego, in this more or less intimate 
company, holding them up before you as an 
instance of friendship in its finest form. 

The inner quality of friendship is deter- 
mined by the tests—the stresses and 
strains—to which it is subjected and by the 
manner in which it holds firm against ali 
the conspiracies: the conspiracy of events, of 
ambition, of conflict of principle, to keep 
itself intact and magnificent. 

Well, here are two strong men. 

They come from widely separate parts of 
the United States. 

Both are of powerful will and solid char- 
acter. 

But they are of totally different upbring- 
ing—even as to climate. 

One hails from Texas, the other from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

It is their destiny to stand prominently 
and conspicuously before the whole Nation— 
and before the world—in much irreconcil- 
able conflict with each other. 

Theirs is almost a state of perpetual po- 
litical combat. 

Political principle and political party di- 
vide them. 

As respective leaders, one of the Republi- 
can group, the other of the Democratic 
group, in the House of Representatives, they 
have had to hammer the issues out against 
each other, day by day, week by week, session 
by session—for decades—each of them 
struggling for the principles he thinks best 
for his country. 

There are battles of strategy, battles in 
committee, and great campaigns on the 
floor of the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, 

Both of these men love their country as 
only two strong men of deep emotion and 
great character and leadership can love it. 

‘The qualities that made them friends are 
the affirmative qualities—each recognizing 
in the other the traits of the good warrior 
and the honest antagonist, 

Both are devoted to the American tradi- 
tion. 


Above all what binds them Is that myste- 
rious chemistry in human personality which 
attracts men of force and conviction to one 
another, They may think differently, but 
their moral standards are high. Both em- 
body in themselves a certain aristocracy of 
character, which each recognizes and values 
in the other, Their friendship is ideal be- 
cause it is strong and nobly cast. 
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The friendship I speak of is that of Jor 
Martin, of Massachusetts, and Sam Rarsunx, 
of Texas. 

There are among my other friends and 
associates in the House of Representatives 
and the Senate—yes, in the White House, 
too—remarkable parallels of the friendship 
between Sam, of Texas, and Jor, of Massa- 
chusetts. But I think if I hold to this one 


example of honor and integrity and firm 


mutual respect and affection I can the bet- 
ter get my point across. 

I find that the talent for friendship, as you 
no doubt cultivate it here, very often needs 
experiences of great depth and emotion to 
excite its limitiess possibilities. It may be 
that when your back is to the wall, and your 
pride is easily wounded, the friendship you 
never knew existed, will suddenly flower and 
warm the inner reaches of your soul, 

I can only guess—for who can divine these 
things?—-what monumental forces were at 
work, constantly and diligently, to widen the 
basic differences that separated Joe MARTIN 
from Sam RAYBURN, and so keep them apart 
and frustrate the growth of a real friendship. 
How great must be the stature of both to 
surmount these obstacles and, without dam- 
age to their integrity, retain their admira- 
tlon and their respect for each other. In 
contrast think of the grisley story of three 
friends who came to power in the second 
most powerful nation on this earth ruling 
its more than 200-million people with totali- 
tarlan absoluteness. In a few months, more 
or less, two of this Russian triumyirate 
called the third a traitor and had him exec- 
uted. We can only wonder what dark sus- 
picions the two who survive must have of 
each other when they sit at a conference 
table. 

American friendship follows a different 
Style. , 

I remember reading about a Union general 
whose funeral was attended by an old battle- 
ficid enemy of his, a general of the Confed- 
erate Army, years after the reconciliation of 
North and South. As the incident recurs to 
my mind now, this was a superb tribute 
from a defeated warrior of the South, to a 
now fallen foe of the North. Someone who 
probably deserves more fame than he got, 
said that a worthy enemy will, when recon- 
ciled, be a worthier friend. It intensifies the 
drama of the anecdote that the Confederate 
general caught a chill at the funeral and 
he soon passed away from the effects. What 
stirred me as I recalled this story in coming 
here tonight is that between these two men 
perhaps classmates once at West Point— 
there was a deep well of friendship, an un- 
spoken mutual regard, which ended in vio- 
lent contest on the field of battle. 

Where life had failed them in friendship— 
death had somehow succeeded. 

These two great Americans were Gen. Jo- 
seph E. Johnston of the Confederacy and 
Gen. Wiliam Tecumseh Sherman of the 
North. 

Friendship is not a matter necessarily of 
offering your life or your substance for a 
friend, because experience may not call for 
these sacrifices. It y be no more than 
Just an attitude, and in that, it may be pow- 
erful beyond the meaning of words. In one 
of those essays I was not going to quote, 
Emerson said “a friend is a person with 
whom I may be sincere.” 

That's it: A friend is someone with whom 
you can be yourself—is the way Emerson 
might have said it today. 

That's having the talent for friendship. 

The friend who helps you with a loan 
when you need it, or an influential word in 
the right places, is not to be undervalued. 
But that isn't quite what I mean. Some of 
us like to distribute largesse. A crafty 
Frenchman named Talleyrand said of a cer- 
tain woman that she was so full of friend- 
ship she'd like to throw all her friends into 
the sea so that she could fish them out again. 
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Proposal with your membership, and with 
your local civil defense leaders. 

At this time there are few opportunities 
for community service that are more worth- 
while or mòre in keeping with the Legion 
creed of unselfish service. 

There are some people of considerable in- 
fluence in this country who say that Com- 
munist China should be admitted to the 
United Nations. A quiet campaign to 
achieve this has been going on for some 
time, despite the fact that thousands of 
American boys died fighting the Chinese 
Communists in Korea. 

The American Legion believes that this 
must not happen. We must not let it hap- 
pen. 

Last fall 1 had the honor of being one 
of the original signers of the petition of 
the committee of 1 million, urging the Presi- 
dent to maintain his vigorous opposition 
to Red China's entry in the U. N. I per- 
sonally called on Secretary Dulles and re- 
layed the American Legion's position to him. 
Copies of the petition are being circulated 
now throughout the country. I hope every 
legionnalre and every auxiliary member will 
add their names to the list. 

One of the points I stressed 5 months ago 
at St. Louis was the importance of develop- 
ing leadership in our posts and departments. 
I promised to reactivate the American Le- 
Elon College as one means to this end. 

Last Monday the American Legion College 
Went into session at national headquarters 
in Indianapolis. Legionnaires from virtually 
all of the States were given a full week's 
Schooling in the principles and programs 
and organization of the American Legion, 
I believe we will all benefit from the in- 
struction and the example which they are 
bringing back to thelr home departments. 

I have saved until last a program which 
might well rank first In importance—our 
back to God movement. 

Tom Paine once wrote, “These are times 
that try men's souls.“ So are our souls on 
trial today. 

Now more than ever we must reaffirm our 
faith in God and His works. As war vet- 
€rans, we realize better than most men the 
need for strength we do not have—for lead- 
ership above the mortal rank. We realize, 
too, that in order to stand straight and 
Strong against our enemies we must first 
kneel before God. 

That is the simple, powerful truth that 
We are trying to impress upon all Americans. 

ough this program we are urging daily 
family prayer, regular attendance at relig- 
ious services, and the spiritual training of 
children. 

it is a program that deserves our complete 
Support. 

This Nation was born of sacrifice. It has 

n preserved through sacrifice, and sacri- 
fice is made through faith. 


Importance of St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 27 last, there appeared an editorial 

the Oregon Journal, one of the lead- 
ing newspapers in my congressional dis- 
trict, entitled “Importance of St. 

wrence Seaway.” Pursuant to leave 
taken, I include the editorial as part of 
these remarks: 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


With the aid of Senators Wriry, of Wiscon- 
sin; Fescuson, of Michigan; MILLIKIN, of 
Colorado, and others President Eisenhower 
has won his first legislative victory—passage 
by the Senate of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project. Tougher going is expected in the 
House, however, where opposition Congress- 
men are trying to botle the bill up in the 
Rules Committee, 

This measure is strongly advocated by 
President Eisenhower (as by his two Demo- 
cratic predecessors), but has been strongly 
opposed by some Republicans, especially 
Senator BUTLER of Nebraska. BUTLER was 
supported by such men as Senators Ives, of 
New York; Frve, of Pennsylvania; BEALL, of 
Maryland; and SŞALTONSTALL, of Massachu- 
setts, all with big ports in their States. He 
calls the seaway project that multi-million- 
dollar boondoggle.” 

But the President has strong bipartisan 
support, too, including Democrats who have 
favored the St. Lawrence project for years. 
And the big steel companies are offsetting 
railroad and other opposition. 

The President and his supporters feel that 
it’s now or never on the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. If the United States doesn’t go along 
with Canada in this great seaway project, 
Canada is going it alone. And if she does, 
we may find ourselves paying tolls to Canada 
one of these days. 

‘The project has been modified to leave the 
power-development phase largely to the State 
of New York. It would cost this country 
$105 million to build its section through 
the international rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
Canada would do the rest. But the joint 
project would-permit realization of a long- 
cherished dream of oceangoing shipments up 
the St. Lawrence from the Atlantic, through 
the Great Lakes as far west as Duluth, 
There even is talk of future access to the 
Mississippi through Chicago, thence down 
the Father of Waters to New Orleans, if 
that proves feasible. 

In any event, the project as now outlined 
is of great importance to world shipping and 
of particular importance to the steel in- 
dustry, which would like to ship iron ore 
from Labrador to midcontinental furnaces. 

Stripped of its controversial power phase, 
the revised St. Lawrence program becomes 
a great international navigation project. 
Like the Columbia River Channel project, 
it deserves widespread support, not short- 
sighted competitive opposition. This applies 
especially to States with great seaports such 
as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more—yes, and Oregon, Washington, and 
California. 

Congressmen from these States, above all 
others, should realize the wealth-producing 
value of our waterways to the Nation, re- 
gardless of where they lie. And they should 
remember that they, too, may want help 
some day in the further development of 
their own seaports. 


Hearings on Flood-Control Authorizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 16 the Committee on Public Works 
will begin hearings on flood-control au- 
thorizations for projects on which the 
Chief of Engineers has submitted favor- 
able reports since the passage of the 
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Flood Control Act of May 17, 1950. 
Hearings will be held in room 1302, New 
House Office Building. 

The hearings will be before the Sub- 
committee on Flood Control, of which 
the Honorable RUSSELL V. Mack, Wash- 
ington, is chairman, and will convene at 
10 o'clock each morning. All propon- 
ents and opponents of a project, includ- 
ing Senators and Representatives, will 
be heard on the day scheduled for the 
consideration of that project following 
the presentation of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, the Assistant Chief of 
or the representative of the Civil Works 
Division, Corps of Engineers, All pro- 
ponents and opponents should submit 
their names before the hearing to the 
clerk of the committee indicating the 
projects in which they are interested. 

Tuesday, February 16: Maj. Gen. 
Samuel D. Sturgis, Chief of Engineers, 
will open the testimony of the Corps of 
Engineers with a report on the status 
of the Federal flood- control program, to- 
gether with his recommendations for 
further supplementing the authorized 
program. General Sturgis will be ac- 
companied by Brig. Gen. E. C. Itschner, 
Deputy Assistant Chief of Engineers for 
Civil Works, Col. William Whipple, ex- 
ecutive officer for the Assistant Chief 
of Engineers for Civil Works, and Col. 
Alfred D. Starbird, Assistant Chief of 
Civil Works for Flood Control. 

Eastern United States: Susquehanna 
River, Endicott, Johnson City, and 
Vestal, N. ¥—House Document 500, 81st 
Congress. 

Wednesday, February 17, Ohio and 
Missouri River Basins: 

Little Calumet River and tributaries, 
Indiana—House Document No. 153, 82d 
Congress, 

Sandy Lick Creek, Reynoldsville, Pa— 
House Document No. 716, 81st Congress. 

Coal Creek and tributaries, Tennes- 
see—House Document No. 154, 82d Con- 
gress. 

Little Missouri River at Marmath, 
N. Dak.—Senate Document No. 134, 81st 
Congress. 

Thursday, February 18, upper and 
lower Mississippi River Basins: 

Mississippi River, Guttenberg, Iowa, 
to Hamburg Bay, III. House Document 
No. 281, 83d Congress. 

Mississippi River, Sny Island, Tl— 
House Document No. 247, 83d Congress. 

New Madrid Floodway, Mo.—House 
Document No. 183, 83d Congress. 

Friday, February 19, southwestern 
United States, Alaska, and Hawaii: 

Arkansas River, Holla Bend Bottom, 
Ark—House Document No. 157, 82d 
Congress. ` 

Arkansas River, Conway County 
drainage and levee district No. 1, Ar- 
kansas—House Document No. 167, 82d 
Congress. 

Arkansas River at Enid, Okla.—House 
Document No. 185, 83d Congress. 

Gold Creek and tributaries, Alaska— 
House Document No. 54, 82d Congress. 

Wailoa Stream, Island of Hawaii, 
T. H.—House Document No. 529, 81st 
Congress. 

Other flood-control projects eligible 
for hearings at a later date are as 
follows: 
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Missouri River Basin: 

Chariton River and tributaries, Iowa 
and Missouri—House Document No. 561, 
81st Congress. 

Kansas River and tributaries, Kansas 
and Missouri—House Document No, 642, 
8lst Congress, 

Southwestern United States: 

Brazos River and tributaries, Texas— 
House Document No. 535, 81st Congress. 

Buffalo Bayou, Tex.—House Docu- 
ment No. 250, 83d Congress, 


Address by National Commander Connell, 
of the American Legion, at Boston 
Chamber of Commerce Luncheon, 
Boston, Mass., January 22, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by National Commander 
Arthur J. Connell, of the American Le- 
gion, at Boston Chamber of Commerce 
luncheon at Boston, Mass., on January 
22, 1954: 

From Honolulu to Boston at this season 
of the year is quite a jump. Believe me— 
and this is in no sense a criticism of Ha- 
waii—I am mighty glad to be back. 

I saw many wonderful sights in the is- 
lands and met many wonderful people, but 
somehow the whole experience seemed a 
little bit out of focus. I guess I've been a 
New Englander- too long to feel just right 
about acquiring a sunburn in January. 

Actually, I went to Hawali and the Philip- 
pines for quite a different purpose. As some 
of you know, we have very active American 
Legion groups in both of those areas; in 
our table of organization they are depart- 
ments corresponding to Massachusetts and 
the other States. So my primary mission 
was to visit fellow Legionnaires and to ob- 
serve and, I hope, encourage their activities. 

Despite the fact that I spent two whole 
weeks out there, I must confess that I do 
not feel entirely qualified as an expert on 
the Pacific situation. Before getting into 
the Legion's program, however, I would like 
to pass along a few brief observations with 
regard to the Philippines. 

The Philippine Republic is less than 8 
years old. I doubt if any other new nation, 
including our own, ever made so much prog- 
ress in so little time. The Filipinos are peo- 
ple of great industry. They are ambitious 
and imaginative and intensely proud of their 
place in the family of free nations. Cer- 
tainly they have done a marvelous job not 
only in recovering from war but in building 
a sound economic and political foundation 
for future growth. 

We hear a great deal today about the prob- 
Jem of winning friends and influencing 
people abroad. Sometimes it seems that the 
more we do to show our friendship the more 
our friends behave like enemies. Well that 
is definitely not true of the Philippines. 
Those people have a deep and genuine respect 
for America. They honor our traditions, our 
flag, and our word—and I hope that in our 
dealings with them, as individuals and as a 
Nation, we shall always justify that trust. 
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But enough of a travelog. I want to talk to 
you today about the American Legion’s pro- 
gram for America. As national commander, 
I am proud of that program. I believe in it 
so deeply that I want all Americans to un- 
derstand and support it. As a businessman, 
I know it is important to each of you. 

The American Legion was born 35 years 
ago in France. The founding purpose was 
simple and sound—men and women who 
had served their country in war wanted a 
way to continue to serve in peace. 

Thirty-five years have wrought many 
changes in the face and ways of the world, 
including the American part of it. Like 
everything else the American Legion has 
grown. Today, we have almost 3 million 
members, veterans of 3 wars, organized in 
56 departments and 17,200 posts through- 
out the world—and another million members 
of the American Legion Auxiliary. 

Despite this growth, our purpose has not 
changed, The principles that guide us are 
as old as America itself. They date back to 
the founding of our Nation. 

People came to this country to get away 
from war. They came to escape religious and 
political tyranny. They came seeking a place 
on earth where they could work and pray and 
raise their families according to the laws of 
conscience and of God. 

These ideals are deep in the American na- 
ture. Through many years and many gen- 
erations they have come down to us unim- 
paired. I belleve it is important that each 
of us—all Americans—understand these tra- 
ditions and continually reaffirm our loyalty 
to them. 

For the truth of the matter Is that our 
strength as a nation lies not in material or 
physical riches but in human riches, not in 
the bounded resources of our land but in 
the boundless resources of our people. 

An Americanism that ignores or denies this 
fact is a dangerous concept for Americans. 
It is one which the American Legion has con- 
sistently rejected. 

Here, as in no other country on earth, the 
emphasis is upon the individual. Here we 
have proclaimed in our Constitution and 
Bill of Rights the power and the freedom 
of the individual person to think, to work, 
to pray as he pleases—and as his God ordains. 

This idea of the worth of the individual 
is not exclusively or even originally Amer- 
ican. But it was in America, almost 2 cen- 
turies ago, that it was first set forth as the 
cornerstone of a national government. To- 
day, it is our finest heritage—our children's 
hope. It is one of the parent ideals for 
which we of the Legion have fought. 


If American Legion posts served no other 
purpose than to remind us of this creed, they 
would serve well. Actually, they do far more 
than that—as I am sure many of you know, 
Legion posts here in Boston and through- 
out the country have developed a great many 
positive. concrete ways of putting these 
principles into practice. 

Our basic programs are four in number: 
veterans’ rehabilitation, child welfare, Amer- 
icanism, and national security. These areas 
of activity were charted early in our history. 
All involve community services; each repre- 
sents a field of public interest in which the 
veteran has a personal obligation and con- 
cern. 

I want to tell you briefly about these pro- 
grams—their background and current status. 

In 1920 the first national commander of 
the American Legion, the late Franklin 
D'Olier who served many years as chairman 
of the board of Prudential Life Insurande 
Co., made the following statement: 

“Our first and foremost duty always has 
been and will be to the disabled, those who 
gave their health and strength in battle, 
and the dependents of those who died while 
in the forces.” 
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That duty remains No. 1 on the American 
Legion's list. Since 1920, under the leader- 
ship of the Legion, it has been translated 
into a vast structure of benefits and serv- 
ices for the disabled and widowed and or- 
phaned of war. 

Our veterans’ rehabilitation program has 
one simple objective: namely, to provide help 
for men and women whose war service cost 
them the ability to help themselves. The 
people through the Congress have demon- 
strated their support of this objective. Na- 
tional and State legislatures have enacted 
hundreds of laws on the subject. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration and State agencies 
exist to administer them, 

The American Legion devotes a greater 
part of its effort and resources to this work of 
veterans’ rehabilitation than to any other 
single activity. We have over 17,000 volun- 
teer service officers and hundreds of full-time 
rehabilitation specialists who are continually 
giving personal counsel and other aid to 
veterans and their families. Our concern 
is not with mere statistics and laws but with 
human beings; it is a service of the heart 
as well as of the hands and mind. 

We find ourselves at the present time en- 
gaged in a defense of the patients in vet- 
erans’ hospitals. Let me make our position 
clear. The American Legion was not organ- 
ized for the purpose of attacking the medical 
profession or defending a Government bu- 
reau. We were organized to see that proper 
and sympathetic care is provided the ill and 
disabled veterans to whom the Nation is 
eternally obligated. 

The system of care for a whole class of 
patients in veterans’ hospitals has been chal- 
lenged, along with the law under which they 
are hospitalized. 

Our field representatives have now com- 
pleted bedside studies of thousands of these 
challenged cases. They found that these 
patients are precisely the same type of in- 
dividuals that the Congress had in mind 
many years ago when it passed the law grant- 
ing them hospital care. 

Many of them are hopelessly Ill with can- 
cer, tuberculosis, advanced arthritis, and 
mental ills. Many are unemployable—and 
have been for years. Some are blind; some 
bear gunshot wounds; some have lived for 
years in abject povetry and physical misery. 

Indeed, their plight is not unknown to 
their family physicians. 

We found, for instance, that of 85 chal- 
lenged cases in the Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital at Huntington, W. Va., 43 were sent 
there by their own doctors or private hospi- 
tals after they had run out of funds. 

It seems to me that this is the decent, the 
American thing to do for the less fortunate 
among us who have served in the Nation's 
defense and are disabled or ill with no place 
to go. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower in ad- 
dressing the 1952 National Convention of the 
American Legion discussed this principle of 
veterans’ care at some length. I am sure 
he expressed the sentiment of everyone here 
present when he pledged (and I quote): 
“That each of us will charge himself that 
these widows and orphans shall experience 
the-great heart of America In full measure, 
and that all disabled men until they are 
fully restored to health, no matter how long 
that may be, shall have all the convenience 
and comfort furnished by this country 
(that) they can possibly desire.” 

Since 1925, through the American Legion, 
more than $105 million have been spent on 
the care of children. Our child-welfare pro- 
gram, like rehabilitation, does not lend itself 
to headlines, It is not the type of work with 
which the American Legion is gencrally asso- 
ciated in the public mind. 

Personally, I feel that nothing else we do 
is more important or more rewarding—im- 
portant because it is a service that contrib- 
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utes in the most human way to the future 
Strength of our communities and our coun- 
try, rewarding becase it bring hope and hap- 
Piness to youngsters who need a break. 

Here in New England we have always 
Stressed the basic American tradition of peo- 
ple. helping one another. That spirit is 
Strong in the American Legion; it is spelled 
out in the Preamble to our Constitution 
Which obligates all Legionnaires To con- 
Centrate and sanctify our comradeship by 
Gur devotion to mutual helpfulness.” 

Child-welfare and similar work done by 
American Legion posts are direct services to 
the community from which all members of 
the community benefit. More than that— 
and. as businessmen you can appreciate 
this—they represent free enterprise in action, 
the type of enlightened, unselfish free enter- 
Prise that has built this country and helped 
Preserve its free institutions. 

You know as well as 1 do that there are 
many human needs that are not and should 
not be met by government. As veterans, as 
-businessment, we have a special obligation 
to work out these problems in the interests 
ot the entire community, I hope that Amer- 
ican Legion posts will continue to receive 
Jour active support in this effort. 

One of our major programs involves the 
teaching of the fundamentals of American- 
ism to the Nation's young people, I am 
Proud to report to you that approximately 2 
‘Million boys and girls will participate in 
one phases of this activity during 


Upwards of a million and a half boys will 
Play American Legion junior baseball this 
year, They will learn to play hard and fair 
and together. Good sportsmanship is one 
key to being a good American. 

Our Boys State programs again this year 
will give thousands of youngsters practical 

ng in city, county, and State govern- 
Ment, And the top elected officials of the 
Boys States will attend Boys Nation in Wash- 

n, D. C. where they will study the func- 
tions and responsibilities of the Federal 
Government. 

More than 300,000 high-school students 
Will participate in our national oratorical 
Contest. They will develop a better under- 
Standing of the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights by interpreting and explaining those 
Precious documents. 

I could cite many more activities in this 
&rea—the sponsorship of nearly 4,000 Boy 
Scout troops, for example, and of school 
awards, traffic-safety drives, playground fa- 
cilities, and the like. These are not spec- 
tacular efforts. They represent the day-to- 
day performance of Legionnaires dedicated 


to helping our citizens and leaders of to- 
tai ` otf lives lost and tragic human suffering. We 


Frankly, I have been disturbed to find that 
many, many individuals—particularly busi- 
en—are not even aware that Ameri- 
Can Legion posts carry on this work. I in- 
Vite each of you to take a personal interest 
it. Whether you are veterans or not, why 
not check with the Legionnaires in your 
Reighborhood and see if there isn't an op- 
Portunity to personally support their youth 
Programs? i 
I am sure I do not have to emphasize 
before this group the great importance of 
Citizenship education. Whatever our young 


ore do, whatever career or profession they 


: 
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tend college. The knowledge of this subject 
that they take through life is the knowledge 
they acquire in the elementary and high- 
school grades. It is there that they must be 
impressed with the glory of our national 
traditions; it is there that they must ac- 
quire the curiosity and incentive to continue 
to study and to tell the story of America. 

Heaven knows it’s a story worth telling. 
We believe it rates more attention and more 
emphasis in the classroom. We believe that 
teachers. should exhaust every means of pre- 
senting the subject forcefully and dramatic- 
ally in a way that youngsters will never 
forget. 

Much has been said recently about getting 
communism out of schools. Certainly, the 
American Legion agrees emphatically with 
that objective. But we also believe it is 
equally important to get Americanism into 
the schools, and to see that it stays there. 

The American Legion since the end of 
World War I has regarded communism as a 
distinct threat to all that Americans hold 
dear. As far back as 1921 an American 
Legion national convention called for legis- 
lation to provide severe penalties for incit- 
ing the overthrow of the Government by 
means of violence.” The following year we 
went on record in opposition to United 
States recognition of Russia on the grounds 
that the Soviet Government was “a danger- 
out experiment tending to the destruction 
of civilization.” Mind you, that was 31 years 
ago, and some people laughed at us. 

In 1930, we supported the establishment of 
a congressional committee to investigate 
communism and other subversive moye- 
ments. We believe that Congress is duty- 
bound to continue this work. 

I want you to understand just where we 
stand on this question of subversion and 
how to deal with it. We are not counter- 
spies and we are not prosecutors. We are 
private citizens who have fought to preserve 
America’s freedoms and we resent very bit- 


terly the attempt by any group to use those 


freedoms as license for destroying America. 

Our concern is with the record. We want 
our own members and all Americans to 
know their enemies, to know who the Com- 
munists are and how they operate. I assure 
you that we shall continue to give that in- 
formation the widest possible circulation. 

That, too, is a community service from 
which we all benefit and in which we should 
all join. 

The name, The American Legion, has be- 
come synonomous with strong military pre- 
paredness. There is a sound, obvious reason 
for our efforts in this field. The veterans of 
today have fought in one or two—some, even 
three—wars for which the Nation was not 
prepared. We have seen the cost in terms 


are determined that the mistake shall not 
be repeated. 

We are confronted with a new challenge. 
It is the question of how to maintain over 


-a long period of time sufficient military 


strength without bankrupting our economy. 
The American Legion does not presume to 
have all the answers. We are convinced, 
however, that trained manpower will con- 
tinue to be a vital element in our defense 
needs. We believe—as we have believed for 
many, many years—that sound, long-range 
security planning must include a 

of universal military training for the youth 
of the country. 

Our hopes and prayers are for peace. We 
have seen war, and we detest the waste and 
the misery and the destruction of it. 

The time has come, I believe, when all of 
us must realize that our best hope for peace 
and a better life lies not alone in physical 
defenses or material prosperity but more 


women who had a deep, personal faith in 
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divine guidance. They wrote into the Dec- 
laration of Independence four distinct ac- 
knowledgments of their dependence upon 
God. We must revive that faith, recapture 
that spirit in our own time. 

It is not enough to say that God is on 
our side. Rather, we must make certain 
that we are on God's side and that we are 
entitled to His favor and protection. 

Legionnaires here and throughout the 
country are consciously endeavoring to do 


Just that by urging a reawakening on the 


part of all Americans to the need for spiri- 
tual strength. We call it a back-to-God 
movement. We are emphasizing the import - 
ance of family prayer, of regular church or 
eynagogue attendance, and the religious 
training of children. 5 

We are endowed, in the words of Thom 
Jefferson, “with certain unalienable rights.” 
Let us appeal, then, to the source of those 
rights. Let us place our trust, as individ- 
uals and as Americans, in the hands of our 
Creator, 

“If men refuse to be governed by God, 
they condemn themselves to be ruled by 
tyrants.” 

William Penn spoke those words some 200 
years ago. Are they less nreaningful today? 

In attempting to give you this brief word- 
picture of the American Legion’s program 
for America, I have covered a good bit of 
ground. It is ground that legionnaires know 
something about, for we have been over it. 

We live in a time of great problems and 
great promise. There is much hard work 
to be done by all of us if we are to earn 
our blessings and fulfill our obligations as 
American citizens. 

Some of us, perhaps, will wonder: Is it 
worth the effort? If the answer is ever 
“No,” then more than a million of country- 
men who have given their lives for an 
America strong and free will have sacrificed 
in vain, 


Expenses for College Education Should 
Be Tax Deductible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER — 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to urge the enactment of H. R. 1274, 
introduced by me on January 7, 1954. 

My bill is directed primarily to give 
relief to those parents who are paying 
more than $600 personal exemption per 
child for the education of their chil- 
dren. I have had the experience, and 
I will get no personal benefit from this 
bill because I have put both my boys 
through college without any such ex- 
emption, and many of by colleagues have 
done the same thing. 

We know if you are sending them to 
a college away from home you are lucky 
if you can do it for as little as $2,500 
per year per child. You get all of $600 
a year exemption. 

So Iam not talking for myself about 
this. Iam talking for all of the parents 
of this country, and I think we have 
now gotten to the point in this country 
where we believe that just as a primary 
education is necessary and a secondary 
or high school education is necessary, 
we should, if possible, give every child 
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in this country an opportunity to get a 
college education, 

This bill will go a long way toward 
bringing that about by making it pos- 
sible for these parents, who if they can 
get this tax relief, will get at least some 
help in sending their children through 
the colleges and universities of our 
country. 

The colleges and universities of our 
country need help, too, because if they 
cannot continue to get students to pay 
the tuition, they are going to be in a 
bad way. As a matter of fact, many 
of them are already suffering from lack 
of students. 

The GI bill having practically run out, 
and our parents of the country in large 
part not being able to send their children 
to college, those institutions are begin- 
ning to feel the loss of student popula- 
tion. 

I might say that the bill introduced by 
me has received widespread approval 
throughout the country. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has conducted hearings on the bill 
and on the general principle therein. 
During the course of the executive ses- 
sions of the committee for the purpose 
of revising the tax laws, the committee 
has tentatively decided to recommend 
that a $600 exemption for children 
should be continued beyond the age of 
18 years, if the child is a student attend- 
ing school or college. 

This is a step in the right direction 
and a recognition of the principle set 
forth in my bill. 

It does not, however, go far enough 
and we should continue to press for the 
enactment of the language contained in 
H. R. 1274, which would allow for the 
full reasonable expenses for a college 
education. 

At this time, I would like to pay trib- 
ute to the many college organizations 
and publications that are supporting my 
bill and particularly to the National Stu- 
dent Association which is doing so much 
to direct the attention of the taxpayers 
of the country to the fact that expenses 
for college education should be tax 
deductible, 


Study Shrimp Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit a resolu- 
tion passed by the Gulf States Marine 
Fisheries Commission a few days ago. 
This resolution asks that a thorough 
study be made of shrimp resources in 
the Gulf of Mexico, The shrimp indus- 
try furnishes livelihood to many of our 
people in Louisiana and along the gulf 
coast and brings to the American table 
& very palatable food. 
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“Whereas the Gulf States Marine Fisheries 
Commission is deeply concerned about the 
fiture of the shrimp resources in the Guif 
of Mexico and recognizes the need for a 
major shrimp-research program; and 

“Whereas the shrimp of the Gulf of Mexico 
is one of the most valuable fishery resources 
in America; and 

“Whereas the number of vessels and men 
engaged in shrimp fisheries has vastly in- 
creased in recent years and the area of fish- 
ing has spread to far-distant grounds and 
although the catch has grown to an all-time 
high, the catch per unit of fishing effort has 
become reduced; and 

“Whereas the distribution of the various 
kinds of shrimp in the Gulf of Mexico and 
the species composition of the catch have 
changed strikingly in recent years; and 

“Whereas the member States are carrying 
out individual research programs which are 
inadequate; and 

“Whereas the commission will serve as a 
coordinating agency for development of a 
major shrimp-research program in the Gulf 
of Mexico; and 

“Whereas assistance of the United States 
Fish ahd Wildlife Service is desirable and 
necessary in the development of such & pro- 
gram; and 

“Whereas the Guif States Marine Fish- 
erles Commission named a committee of 
scientists representing State and Federal 
conservation agencies and universities and 
requested them to draw up a plan of biologi- 
cal research on the shrimp resources of the 
Gulf of Mexico; and 

“Whereas, according to such committee 
and in the opinion of the commission, there 
is needed over and above the sums available 
for such research in the member States 
$554,000, based on an estimate as follows: 

1. Establish useful and adequate sta- 
tistics: Cost, $80,000 annually; length of 
time, permanent. 

“2. Sampling the catch for size and spe- 
cies composition: Cost, $59,000 annually; 
length of time, permanent. 

“3. Development of marking techniques: 
Cost, $50,000 annually; estimated length of 
time, 3 years. 

“4. Differentiation of species and stocks at 
all ages: Cost, $50,000 annually; estimated 
length of time, 3 years. 

“5. An ecological study, including the fol- 
lowing: (a) Mechanisms which transport 
larvae into inside waters; (b) general ecology 
of nursery grounds; cost, $190,000 first year; 
$90,000 after first year; estimated length of 
time, 5 years. 

“6. Maintain a record of man-made and 
natural changes in the physical environ- 
ment: Cost, $35,000 annually; length of time, 
permanent. 

“7. Purchase and maintain laboratory 
equipment: Cost, $40,000 annually. 

“8. Administration and publication of re- 
sults: Cost, $50,000 anually, length of time, 
permanent, 

“Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the commission, That the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service be 
requested to join in such a program and 
make funds in the amount of $554,000 avall- 
able as above set out; and be it 

“Resolved, That the chairman of the com- 
mission appoint a committee composed of at 
least one marine biologist from each mem- 
ber State to coordinate this and re- 
port to the commission the findings resulting 
therefrom in order that they might be pub- 
lished by it; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the commission hereby 
pledges its help and support to the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service in whatever 
action may be necessary in Congress or other- 
wise to make these funds available.” 

The foregoing is a copy of a resolution 
adopted by the Gulf States Marine Fisheries 
Commission at a special commission meeting 


February 2 


held January 21-22, 1954, at the Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel in the city of Edgewater Park, 
Miss, 
W. Duviery GUNN, 
Secretary - Treasurer. 


A New Era Beginning for Humboldt 
Harbor, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
extremely happy that the fiscal 1955 
budget contains a recommendation for 
$265,000 to complete the dredging proj- 
ect at Humboldt Harbor, Calif. 

Last year funds were allocated with 
which the harbor entrance was dredged 
to a depth of 40 feet. Recommendations 
in the proposed fiscal 1955 budget will 
assure completion of dredging operations 
to deepen the inner channel to 30 feet. 

This will facilitate the entry, move- 
ment, and full loading of large-type ves- 
sels, and place Humboldt Harbor among 
the major ports of call on the Pacific 
coast. 

Already, following deepening of the 
entrance channel, water shipping activi- 
ties at Humboldt Harbor have shown a 
decided increase. 

Lumber and lumber products are the 
main cargoes at present. However, I 
predict that when the harbor is deep- 
ened in accordance with present author- 
izations, various agricultural and manu- 
factured products will be added to the 
commerce of the port. 


I have an editorial from the January 
15, 1954, issue of the Eureka (Calif.) 
Humboldt Standard. It gives an account 
of the activity on Humboldt Bay, and I 
desire to include it with my remarks, as 
follows: 

GREAT Year ror Hurtnotor Bar 


Humboldt County people who followed the 
shipping news in the dally newspaper or 
who had occasion to keep personal watch 
on the local harbor need no reminder that 
the year 1953 was a busy one on Humboldt 
Bay. Just how busy a year it was, however, 
came to light in one of the most interesting 
of the annual year-end reports, which shows 
that more than 100 million board feet of 
lumber moved out of the port of Eureka 
aboard oceangoing carriers. 

Now, 100 million feet of lumber ls a lot 
of lumber, viewed from any angle and re- 
gardiess of the transportation method used 
in movement to markets. For one thing, 
it comprises a fair index to the general health 
and activity of the lumber industry as a 
whole, as well as to the maritime shipping 
trade. But the most significant aspect of 
the port volume for the year lies in the fact 
that it represents heaviest shipment of lum- 
ber out of the port in a great many years. 
The report issued by the Humboldt Stevedore 
Co., Ltd., places it as the heaviest sinc» 1945, 
which means, of course, since pre-Worid War 
II days, in view of the fact that shipping was 
virtually nonexistent during the war years. 

Persons who chanced to keep check on 
the harbor activities during the year un- 
doubtedly were impressed by the further fact 
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that scarcely a week passed without 1 or 
more large ships loading here, while at times 
as many as 3 or 4 vessels were in port at the 
same time. This is something that has not 
been witnessed on the bay since the decade 
Of the 1920's and the early 1930's. 

Equally interesting is the fact that the 
Ships calling at the port represented many 
of the major shipping lines now in opera- 
tion, including both American and foreign 
Companies. The list included a number of 
British vessels, one of Japanese registry, and, 
for the first time in more than two decades, 
& ship from Denmark. Incidentally, the 
Port welcomed this week a ship of the Greek 
merchant marine, the first time the Greek 
fiag has been seen here in a great many 
years, 

Similarly, cargoes loaded out of the har- 

were consigned to many parts of the 
World, tneluding European points and the 
United Kingdom, South American points, 
the Far East, the Hawaiian Islands and the 
eastern coast of the United States. The Far 
East, indeed, accounted for a major share 
of the shipments, in connection with mili- 
tary defense operations in that sector of the 
World, 

Reflecting the changing character of the 
lumber industry itself in the north-coast 
area, the shipments included both redwood 
and Douglas fir and also various other lum- 
ber products. This is in contrast to past 
periods when redwood accounted in the main 
for all waterborne shipments, prior to the 
development of the fir industry here. One 
hew development also appeared during the 
year—the shipment of full cargoes of logs. 
In that connection, it is reported that a 
number of log shipments are on the sched- 
ule for 1954, indicating increasing attention 
toward this phase of operations. 

Any review of the harbor activities of the 
year, of course, would be incomplete with- 
Out mention of the vast improvement pro- 
8ram that has been underway in the local 
Port. It will be recalled that the year wit- 
nessed the materialization of the dredging 
Program, under which the harbor entrance 
Was deepened to 40 feet and the inner chan- 
nels to 30 feet, thus facilitating the entry, 
Movement, and full loading of large-type 
Vessels calling bere. In that connection, 
it is interesting to note that a movement 
has been launched to keep a dredge per- 
manently stationed here, to maintain the 
Present entrance and channel depths, a plan 
Which certainly merits complete endorse- 
ment, 

At any rate, it was a great year for Hum- 
boldt Bay and the port of Eureka, and places 
the local harbor in the first rank of Pacific 
Ports engaged in the shipping of lumber 
and lumber products. And judging from 
the interest evidenced by shipping com- 
Panies and representatives of lumber mar- 
kets throughout the world, there is every 
Teason to believe that the port is embarked 
wa a new era of virtually illimitable prom- 


Remarks by National Commander Connell 
at Annual American Legion Dinner for 
Members of United States Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
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lowing address of National Commander 
Arthur J. Connell at the annual Ameri- 
can Legion dinner for Members of the 
United States Congress, held at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., on Jan- 
uary 27, 1954: 


I am, indeed, proud this evening, as na- 
tional commander of the American Legion, 
to join with distinguished Legionnaires, ca- 
pable members of the auxiliary, and enthu- 
Siastic friends from across the Nation in 
extending a warm welcome to you ladies and 
gentlemen who make up the greatest legis- 
lative body in the world. The entire Ameri- 
can Legion and its magnificent American 
Legion Auxiliary embrace this means to ex- 
press our gratitude for the legislation ac- 
corded veterans by Congress since the birth 
of our organization. 

You are busy men and women. I know 
of no group which works so diligently; nor 
upon which so much responsibility rests. 

While I have many close friends and ac- 
quaintances among you, I deeply regret that 
I do not know each of you personally. It 
would be wonderful if circumstances were 
such that I could sit down with you indi- 
vidually and talk over the many problems 
facing us today. But your time will not 
permit such intrusion and before we can 
get around to knowing each other I will be 
back in my beloved Connecticut and a new 
national commander will be at the helm. 

The details of the American Legion's legis- 
lative program are more suitably presented 
before the appropriate committee of Con- 
gress. We look forward to the opportunity 
to do that, and to the attentive and con- 
siderate reception that has always prevailed 
in the past. 

The people of the United States—through 
the men and women of the Congress—long 
since established the premise that. veterans 
of our wars have earned some special recogni- 
tion for their service. That belief arose in 
the hearts of our countrymen during trying 
days of war and paved the way for legislative 
enactments granting special considerations. 

Indeed, I am sure you agree that contro- 
versies of the past have arisen not because 
of disputes over the basic concept, but rather 
because of differences of opinion as to what 
form these special recognitions shall take. 
That the majority of Congress has been 
sympathetic with the basic principle is evi- 
denced by the laws and regulations governing 
the present administration of veterans’ 
affairs. Some of the most important of these 
were enacted over Presidential vetoes. 

I like to think that attacks on veterans’ 
benefits or privileges are never directed at 
veterans individually, or as a group; but that 
they spring from reasoning that appears to 
justify such action. In the view of some, 
the program may at times appear to block 
more expansive governmental plans or to 
deter personal opportunity. Veterans’ pref- 
erence, for example, has been the target of 
this type of approach. 

For a long time we-have had some form of 
preference for veterans seeking, or actually 
in Federal employment. In 1944, as you 
know, the Congress enacted the well-defined 
Veterans’ Preference Act. There have been 
subsequent amendments. Nonveterans do 
not have the same Federal employment or 
retention privileges as veterans, and it is 
natural that resentment against the system 
is thus created. The same may be true In 
a political sense when one party or another 
wishes to reward its workers with Federal 
patronage. Veterans’ preference stands in 
the way as it was intended to do at the time 
of enactment. 

We hope, in the case of veterans’ prefer- 
ence, that no further attempts will be made 
to weaken or nullify this very sound and 
valid recognition that was extended to the 
veterans of the Nation. If an argument for 
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change is advanced, we hope it will be 
through normal legislative processes and not 
through the media of riders to appropriations 
measures. 

During the past year there has been con- 
siderable discussion of the non-service-con- 
nected hospitalization program for veterans, 
Abuses of this privilege have been magnified 
beyond all proportion, as is borne out by 
facts developed by our rehabilitation group 
through a most searching investigation of 
several thousand active bedside cases in a 
number of Veterans’ Administration hos- 
Pitals at scattered points across the Nation. 
We do not condone even the few abuses that 
may have occurred. 

With that in mind I have discussed this 
matter with the Administrator of Veterans“ 
Affairs, Mr. Harvey V. Higley. He recently 
issued instructions to carefully screen and 
screen again applicants for non-service-con- 
nected hospitalization, and he has approved 
a new application form concerning the 
financial responsibility of the applicant. The 
form emphasizes ability or nonability to 
pay in a more drastic manner than previ- 
ously, and I have pledged the Legion’s sup- 
port of this procedure for a reasonable trial 
period. I hope the new plan operates with 
justice to all disabled veterans. I cite this to 
show that we in the Legion desire to cooper- 
ate in the regulation of this program. We 
firmly believe it can be controlled adminis- 
tratively within intended limitations and 
without further legislation. 

In this and other matters, I trust you 
ladies and gentlemen of the Congress will 
stand by the Veterans“ Administration as 
an integral unit to administer ‘the affairs 
of veterans. 

Since my election last September I have 
visited many hundreds of American Legion 
posts throughout the country and abroad, 
Earlier this month I spent a week in the 
Philippines where Legionnaires are doing an 
excellent job of representing their country 
as well as their fellow veterans. 

I became convinced during that brief visit 
that Americans have no finer friends any- 
where in the world than the Filipino people, 
Those of you who have been there recently 
will, I believe, vouch for that. Frankly, I 
was both heartened and humbled to see the 
tremendous respect and trust that the Fili- 
pinos have for America. 


In that connection, one factor which I 
think you will want to seriously consider 
this year is the treatment that our Govern- 
ment has accorded veterans of the Philippine 
fighting forces in World War II. I found a 
widespread belief that some of these men 
have received less than a full measure of 
justice from the country whose flag they 
defended. I am referring particularly to 
the former Philippine Scouts—United States 
Regular Army troops—who fought so gal- 
lantly on Bataan and Corregidor, and en- 
dured long hard years of captivity. 

The American Legion supported the 
Rogers Act providing funds for building a 
hospital in the Philippines for Philippine 
veterans, and we shall soon urge the exten- 
sion of this act so that the hospital may be 
properly operated. We also believe that pro- 
vision should be made for medical and hos- 
pital care of American veterans residing in 
the Philippines for whom there are pres- 
ently no faciilties, even in cases of service- 
connected disabilities. 

This is one of the matters we shall have 
the privilege of taking up with your com- 
mittees in the near future. 

The American Legion was organized to 
serve God and country. We have served 
primarily in those areas of public interest 
in which war veterans have a particular con- 
cern. This principle of service remains as 
firm and simple today as it was in the early 
1920's. To put it into practice, we have de- 
veloped and stress four basic programs; 
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veterans’ rehabilitation, child welfare, Amer- 
icanism, and national security. 

This is the work that your Legionnaire 
neighbors are cqnstantly carrying forward in 
their American Legion posts back home. I 
am sure I speak for them—for all Legion- 
naires—in expressing gratitude for fe un- 
derstanding and active interest which you 
have manifested in their efforts. 

Many of you are Legionnalres; some have 
served as commanders of your posts and de- 
partments. You know the Legion's pro- 
grams, and you have demonstrated by per- 
sonal experience that you are sincerely in- 
terested in the matters which concern our 

tion. 

As national commander, I want to work 
with you—to help you and to have your 
help in effectuating the important, basic 
programs of the American Legion. 

We are dedicated. as are each of you, to 
doing the things which will benefit all 
Americans, and which will help keep our 
country strong and secure, true to the cause 
and the conscience of freemen. 

Thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for join- 
ing with us tonight.. We hope you have en- 
joyed being our guests half as much as we 
have enjoyed being your hosts. 


Capt. Benjamin B. Lipsner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend by remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an address deliv- 
ered by Gen. Robert M. Woodward on 
presentation of an award and commen- 
dation to Capt. Benjamin B. Lipsner, 
founder of the United States air mail 
system. Captain Lipsner is a distin- 
guished citizen of the State of Illinois, 
whose contributions to the field of avia- 
tion were praised by officials of the city 
of Chicago and of the State of Illinois. 
The award of merit which he received 
was presented by General Woodward in 
behalf of the Honorable William G. 
Stratton, Governor of the State. 

The address follows: 

My friends, it is highly significant that the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry, the Aviation Committee of the City 
Council; Aviation Post 651, the American 
Legion, the Chicago Aero Commission, Civil 
Alr Patrol, Illinois Departmént of Aeronau- 
tics, Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, Air 
Force Association, -Airline Pilots Association 
International, and the various airline offi- 
cials, as well as a great host of friends of 
Captain Benjamin Lipsner are assembled 
here to pay homage to a real pioneer of Avia- 
tion, on the 50th anniversary of alr- powered 
flight. 

Captain Lipsner was the first man In the 
history of aviation to charter air routes and 
airways. He instituted the first regularly 
scheduled air flights, which were the nucleus 
of commercial aviation as we know it today. 
That President Wilson was justified In ap- 
pointing Captain Lipsner as the first General 
Superintendent of Air Mail in 1918 was prov- 
en when 92 percent of the regular scheduled 
flights were completed in that year, setting 
an enviable record. Captain Lipsner had the 
vision and foresight to prophesy whet has 
since become a reality, under the able lead- 
ership of Postmaster General Summerfield, 
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namely that air mail service would one day 
deliver ordinary first class mall in the large 
cities of our country. 

Captain Lipsner has been a member of the 
Chicago Aero Commission for over 35 years, 
being reappointed by every succeeding mayor 
of Chicago, irrespective of political affiliation, 
and for the last quarter of a century he has 
been the secretary of that commission, serv- 
ing honorably and consistently without re- 
muneration, He has given of his valuable 
time and services without stint, and because 
of his love for his city. his State, and his 
country. It seems fitting that the Honorable 
Martin H. Kennelly, mayor of Chicago, has, 
in behalf of our great city, sent his felicita- 
tions and congratulations to Captain Lipsner 
in a unique manner; by sending the greet- 
ings via Air France, around the world, to 
reach Captain Lipsner at his office in Chi- 
cago. Evidently, Mayor Kennelly desired 
that the full significance and the implica- 
tions of this affectionate message should 
gain momentum on its way around the globe. 
With each mile, it would gain added affection 
and esteem, and culminate in Captain Lips- 
ner receiving it in that spirit. He is the 
only native Chicagoan ever to be so honored 
and our great State of Illinois could do no 
less than select him as our favored and 
greatest aviation pioneer in the last 50 years. 

As an engineer, he has made vast contri- 
butions to the aeronautical world. As a 
lecturer, he has traveled the length and 
breadth of our country, appearing before 
scientific bodies. As a writer, he has con- 
tributed to numerous perlodicals, magazines, 
newspapers, and libraries. He has written 
several books, and his best seller, The Air 
Mail Jennies to Jets is in the library of every 
educational institution in our land and 
abroad. We in Illinois are fortunate in hav- 
ing this great native son, who has all too 
long gone without our official recognition, 
gratitude, and thanks and who has modestly 
made these enormous contributions without 
any hope or desire of claiming any credit. 
We can never adequately repay him for his 
distinguished services. Even now, he has 
been made Chief Consultant in Aerody- 
namics for the Civil Defense of Illinois, and 
our great State would indeed be derelict in 
its duty if it did not express our profound 
thanks and deep appreciation to the man we 
hold to be Illinois’ greatest pioneer in avia- 
tion in the last 50 years, 

We need men whose patriotism and love 
of country prompt them to render such 
service as was rendered by him as a member 
of the Air Corps in the First World War and 
as founder of the airmail system of the 
United States; by his son who served in 
World War II; and by his grandson who re- 
cently saw service in the Air Corps. This 
man is now giving all his wisdom, great 
knowledge. and valuable service to civil de- 
fense and doing all in his power to over- 
come public apathy and to awaken our peo- 


ple to the dangers that now exist. To me,- 


he epitomizes all that America hopes and 
stands for, that great degree of knowledge, 
skill and experience, and patriotic devotion 
to America and to humanity. 

Therefore, at the direction of our distin- 
guished Governor, William G. Stratton, it 
affords me great pleasure to present you, 
Captain Lipsner, with this award of merit in 
recognition of your outstanding achieve- 
ments in the development of aviation dur- 
ing the past 40 years. This is your day, Cap- 
tain Lipsner, a day in which you are being 
signally honored. I extend to you, Captain 
Lipsner, the best wishes of our Governor 
and of all of the people of our great State, 
who are indebted to you beyond any hope 
of ever being able to compensate you. I 
trust you will live long and enjoy these 
honors and blessings, and that you will con- 
tinue to give of yourself to the advancement 
of the cause of freedom and democracy, My 
most sincere congratulations and best 
wishes. 


February 2 
The Airline Pilots’ Heritage 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


r Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr; 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an article 
by Capt. Benjamin B. Lipsner, the found- 
er of the United States airmail system, 
which appeared in the Airline Pilot for 
December 1953. 

This article is a tribute to the many 
Army pilots who undertook to fly the 
mail in the early days of aviation and 
thus laid the groundwork for the exten- 
sive commercial aviation of today. 

The article follows: 

THE AIRLINE PILOT'S HERITAGE—THE BLAZINO 
OF THE AIRMAIL TRAIL LEFT IN ITs WAKE THE 
Many Provup TRADITIONS THAT ARE THE 
HERITAGE OF THE Pikor or TODAY 

(By Capt. Benjamin B. Lipsner) 

To the aviation industry, this year is Im- 
portant because it is the 50th anniversary 
of powered, heavier-than-air flight. But to 
me, it is also important as the 35th anni- 
versary of the time when the airplane went 
to work, as the beginning of commercial avi- 
ation. Because, until the plane was put to 
worthwhile use, it was nothing but a sports- 
man's toy and something to be stared at 
during county fairs. 

Commercial aviation is the business of 
taking something by air from one place to 
another on a regular schedule for a fee. The 
first flight of this nature in the history of 
the world took place on May 15, 1918, when 
the first plane of the United States Aerial 
Mail Service took off from Washington for 
New York via Philadelphia. Using Army 
planes and pilots, a regularly scheduled serv- 
ice was flown until August 12 of the same 
year. On that date, civilian pilots and spe- 
cially designed 100 miles per hour mail 
planes took over from the Army, and the 
airmail gervice became a completely civilian 
operation. 


AIRMAIL MADE MONEY 


I might add in passing that in its first 
year of operation, the airmall service showed 
a good profit for the Post Office Department, 
a rare feat which hasn't been repeated since 
that time. 

Prom this beginnig in 1918 came the great 
airlines and aviation industry as we know 
it today. 

Whenever I see the pilot of a modern alr- 
liner, handsome in a snappy uniform, com- 
petent and confident, I feel a surge of pride, 
and, at the same time, a twinge of nostalgia. 
For I was in at the beginning and knew 
the men who handed him the heritage he 
carries so proudly. I'm not talking about 
the daredevils or the barnstormers or the 
stunt pilots, because they flew when and how 
they pleased. If they felt conditions weren't 
right, they stayed on the ground, I mean 
the clear-eyed boys who looked up at those 
first schedule boards (which I had designed) 
and then climbed into their planes and 
maintained that schedule, come weather, 
hell, leaky radiators, and high water. To me, 
the first man to do a spin or a loop or an 
Immelmann was showing off. The men who 
really performed a service to aviation were 
the ones who first flew to a schedule. 

The pilots of today have an esprit de corps 
that is wonderful to behold, and they have 
a right to it. For they follow in the foot- 
steps of such men as Max Miller and Eddie 
Gardner, who were the first to look a thun- 
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derhead in the eye, say, “The hell with it,’ 
and bring the plane in on schedule. 


COMPLETED 92 PERCENT OF FLIGHTS 


Incidentally, I think it would surprise 
Most pilots of today to learn that in its first 
year, the airmail service completed 92 per- 
cent of its scheduled flights—even though it 
meant landing in a farmer's pasture to refill 
the radiator before the flight could be com- 
Pleted. Of course, these were all daytime 
fights, but considering the crates we were 
flying, I think this is an amazing record. 

If you want to know what kind of pilots 
Miller, Gardner, and their fellows were, I 


think the trailblazing flight from New York _ 


to Chicago will give you an insight into them. 

soon as the schedule flights between 
Washington, Philadelphia, and New York 
were operating to my satisfaction, I began 
Planning an expansion of the airmail serv- 
ice. My eventual goal was to tle together 
in an airmail system every major city in the 
United States, and I plotted the routes out 
on a map. The obvious first step in this ex- 
Pansion was the addition of a New York-Chi- 
cago leg to the part of the system already in 
Operation, Later, this leg was to be extended 
to the west coast, 


TOOK OFF FROM RACETRACK 


The takeoff on this trailblazing flight was 
from Belmont Park, New York, noted more 
for its horses than its aviation facilities, on 
the morning of September 5, 1918, Max 
Miller was flying a Standard mail plane with 
a 150-horsepower Hispano-Suiza engine. 
Gardner's plane was a Curtiss R-4, with a 
400-horsepower Liberty engine. We selected 
these two different types for the flight be- 
cause we wanted to learn from practical ex- 
perience which type would give the most re- 
liable service on longer flights. Miller and 
Gardner had all kinds of bets as to who 
Would be in Chicago first, and in their minds 
it was more of a race than a pathfinding 
fight. 

Miller lifted his plane off the ground at 
7:08 a, m. He was all alone, flying without 
& Mechanic, and headed west under a leaden 
Sky. After passing Newark, he encountered 
a heavy fog which completely obliterated 
the ground. For 2 hours he flew blind. 
through and over this—and this was really 
flying biind, for he had no instruments other 

an a compass. He told me later he didn't 
dare try to go down through the fog to find 
Out where he was for fear of running into a 
mountain, 

After Miller took off Gardner's plane was 
Wheeled into place. It began to rain hard. 
But Gardner was anxious to be gone and 
Started into his takeoff. But before the plane 
had picked up much speed, he was signaled 
to come back. By the time he got back to 
the line, Gardner was so mad he was smok- 
ing. Then they told him that he had broken 
his tailskid in the takeoff run. He spotted 
another plane and determined to take it. 
There was an argument with the field super- 
intendent, but Gardner won. So he and 

mechanic, Ed Radel, transferred to the 
new ship, and at 8:50 a. m. they were in 
the air, They carried three pouches of mail 
and spare parts for both planes. Radel told 
me afterward that they were crossing the 
Hudson River before he recalled that he 
had not brought along either a fire extin- 
Suisher or their lunch. 


NOTHING TO DO BUT WORRY 


Meanwhile, I was in Chicago, anxiously 
Pacing up and down in front of a telephone. 
d the report of the takeoffs, and there 
Was nothing to do after that but worry and 
Wait for the boys to report to me whenever 
they could. ‘There is some question in my 
mind as to who suffered the most. At least 
the boys had something’ to keep them busy, 
While all I could do was stare at. the phone. 
For 2 long hours Miller struggled at an 
Altitude of over 5,000 feet, with fog below 
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and clouds above. When he thought he 
should have been in the vicinity of Lock 
Haven, Pa., the first stop, he began to feel 
his way down, foot by foot, expecting to see 
the looming crest of a mountain at any mo- 
ment. He didn’t recognize the area when he 
broke through and so landed for directions. 
Then he took off again and spied Lock Haven 
45 minutes later. Lock Haven is set down 
between two mountains, with a difficult ap- 
proach, and he said later, The only reason 
I tried to dive through that slice in the 
mountains was that my motor was missing 
and I needed gas and oil; otherwise I would 
have gone right on.” 

Max called me from Lock Haven and his 
first words were, “Say, Cap, where’s Eddie?” 

I told him I didn't know and reminded 
him that this wasn't entirely a race, but also 
a trailblazing flight. Then he reported that 
he would need a can opener to get out of 
Lock Haven. An hour later, after some radi- 
ator repairs, he took off. 


DRIFTS OFF COURSE 


Meanwhile out over the “hell stretch” 
Gardner bucked and battled a terrific storm, 
drifting 30 miles off course while in it. He 
landed at Wilkes-Barre and called me 20 
minutes after Max called. Where's Max?“ 
were his first words. Our conversation was 
pretty much the same as the first had been 
except I finally told him where Max was. 
He took off from Wilkes-Barre just 17 min- 
utes after Miller left Lock Haven. Because 
of bad weather and gasoline trouble, he had 
two more emergency landings before reach- 
ing Lock Haven. 

Then the second lap of the race was under 
way, with Miller holding a good lead but 
unaware of the fact. He was sure that 
Gardner had passed him while he was down 
at Lock Haven. Now it was Miller's turn to 
battle a storm. He climbed to 6,000 feet, 
trying to get over the clouds, but he 
couldn't, and the plane wouldn't go any 
higher. Then he dropped below the clouds, 
but even before he broke into the clear he 
found himself flying past treetops on a 
mountainside. And then his engine began 
to overheat, and he had to land, 


AN ANGRY FARMER 


He made for a farmer's field and was fill- 
ing his radiator from a stream when the 
farmer came up behind him with a shotgun 
and ordered him off, He must have thought 
Max something supernatural. Max took off 
in a hurry and landed a little later at an- 
other farm to complete the watering. The 
farmer here told him he was in Jefferson 
County. Max thought he meant Jefferson 
County, Ohio. Actually, he was still in 
Pennsylvania. He adjusted his course ac- 
cordingly, and at 4:25 p. m. called me on the 
phone from Cambridge, Ohio. 

“You're way off your course, I cried, “and 
still 100 miles from Cleveland. What hap- 
pened?” 

He told me the story, and I gave him the 
last information I had on Gardner. Then a 
few moments later Gardner called to say 
that he was still in Lock Haven with gasline 
trouble. I instructed him to spend the 
night there, Miller made Cleveland that 
night, after several more forced landings. 
The next morning, before leaving, he had 
his leaky radiator repaired at the Glenn 
Martin factory. . 

Gardner got out of Lock Haven early the 
next morning and stayed right on course, 
If he had fiown over the Martin factory, he 
might have seen Miller taking off. As it 
was, he searched for some time before find- 
ing a suitable landing place. He set down 
at 3 p.m. Fifty-nine minutes later he was 
on his way again, less than three-quarters 
of an hour behind Miller. It was develop- 
ing into a real race. Gardner arrived at 
Bryan, Ohio, just 6 minutes after Miller 
took off. 


and competent airmen. 
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LAST LAP TAKES 2 HOURS 

Miller's last lap to Chicago consumed ex- 
actly 2 hours, and at 6:55 p. m. he landed 
in Grant Park on the lake front, 

“Where's Eddie?” Max yelled even before 
his safety belt was unbuckled. 

I told him that he was the first to land, 
and that I hadn't heard from Gardner since 
he landed at Bryan. As it grew darker, bon- 
fires were lit around Grant Park to guide 
Eddie in. Everyone became worried, fearing 
Eddie had gone down in the lake. Miller 
was all for climbing back into his ship and 
starting a search, but I stopped him. There 
was a fireworks display at Soldier's Field, 
and when it was over, Max them to 
do it again, hoping that Eddie might see the 
Seyi They actually did put the show on 
again. 

Finally a phone call came through from 
Eddie. He had made a forced landing at 
Westville, Ind., and would be in as early as 
possible in the morning. 

(Gardner on his return flight with his 
Liberty-powered plane established a record: 
from Chicago to New York In a single day.) 

This, then, is the caliber from which the 
airline pilot of today is descended. 


PILOTS PART IMPORTANT 


To the thousands of members of your out- 
standing organization, the Air Line Pilots 
Association International, I respectfully pay 
homage and tribute for the important part 
you have played in the past, and will con- 
tinue to play in the future development of 
air flight and national defense. Pioneers 
only start important projects in every scien- 
tific undertaking; the further development 
is always inherited by posterity, each con- 
tributing a part with each succeeding hour. 
The present status of aviation, represents 
the sum total of all human effort, sacrifice, 
study, research, and perseverance to go for- 
ward, as has been done in the first 50 years 
of heavier-than-air powered flight. ; 

The first successful powered flight by the 
Wrights in 1903 was a matter of feet. Now, 
we have broken the “sound barrier.“ We 
can fly many thousands of miles, at such 
high altitudes and at such terrific speeds, 
that it staggers the imagination. Even or- 
dinary 3-cent mail is now transported by 
air 


Just as the Wrights were influenced by 
such great scientists as Lillienthal, Chanute, 
Langley, and others, so is each succeeding 
generation constantly adding to our common 
stock of knowledge and understanding. 
through its study, research, and experimen- 
tation. Numerous scientists, engineers, 
metallurgists, electronic experts, students in 
advanced aerodynamics, together with the 
assistance of a far-sighted aggregation of 
manufacturers and industrialists, hve made 
possible the greatest contribution to world 
travel, air mail, commerce, and national de- 
fense. Whole stories could be written on 
each phase of each branch that made pos- 
sible this almost ultimate success in avia- 
tion—from the important task of perfecting 
the first “Liberty motor,” by the Packard 
Motor Co., to the perfection of the first air- 
craft lubricant by the Texas Co,, during 
the First World War (and in which I am 
proud of having participated). Yet, in spite 
of all these marvelous achievements, what 
good would all these successful inventions 
and subsequent research and perfection 
translated into thousands of wonderful 
planes amount to, if we had no such experts 
as you to pilot and navigate them? 

There is nothing outside of the realm of 
human possibility. 

Today whole families can board jet-pro- 
pelled giants of the skies, entirely unmindful 
of any hazards, reassured by experience that, 
in a matter of a few hours, they will alight 
in perfect safety thousands of miles away, 
by a crew of highly efficient, trustworthy, 
You, therefore, are 
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the unsung heroes to whom a grateful Na- 
tion Is eternally indebted. You are the nu- 
cleus of a great vital force of important in- 
etructors, who could transmit your vast 
knowledge and experienced skill to the fu- 
ture defenders of our liberties. 


Nine Hundred Million “Bet” on City 
Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE Or REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr, OAKMAN,. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following newspaper 
article from the Detroit, Free Press of 
January 31, 1954: 

Nine HUNDRED MILLON “Get” on Crry Pros- 

Pernrry—Fiams EXPANDING Here SHOW 

FAITH IN FUTURE 


(By Jack Strohm) 


Detroit-area business and industry are 
making a $900-million bet that plenty of 
prosperity is in the cards for 1954, it was 
revealed Saturday. 

Some of the money will come from the 
billion-dollar General Motors program 
which, however, spreads much of its bene- 
fits elsewhere in Michigan. 

The major Detroit-area spending will be 
done not only by auto manufacturers but 
by retail enterprises, steel firms, builders 
and utilities, 

The $900 million—an amount nearly 
equal to the high capital expenditures of 
booming 1953—will go into new plants and 
equipment capable of boosting production to 
record levels. 

A comprehensive industry-by-industry 
survey made by the Free Press shows busi- 
ness leaders generally are confident of the 
Nation's economic future. 

And their confidence isn't confined to 
what they say for public consumption. In 
effect, they're putting their money where 
their mouth is, 

If industry's confidence proves justified— 
and it isn't in the habit of gambling stock- 
holders’ money on long shots—the new fa- 
cilities will open up thousands of job op- 
portunities. 

Data from a host of sources—Government 
agencies, private statistical research firms 
and budgets of industrial firms—indicates 
that capital expenditures in 1954 will ap- 
proach the 5928 million of 1953. 

The Detroit chapter of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors, which includes most of 
the major construction firms in the Detroit 
frea, estimates that its members will do a 
$150 million business this year, about equal 
to the record volume of 1953. 

The F. W. Corp., which keeps rec- 
ords of virtually all residential and non- 
residential building in the State, gives an 
almost equally optimistic forecast for the 
entire building industry. 

It expects that building started in the 
Lower Peninsula in 1954 will come close to 
the $852,496,000 peak of 1953, highest in dol- 
lar volume since 1930. 

Though the Dodge figures include home 
and other building outside the industrial 
field, they are some of the most comprehen- 
sive compiled on a State level and regarded 
as an excellent barometer of general econ- 
omic activity. 

On the national level, data compiled by 
the United States Department of Commerce 
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show that industry's plans for the first quar- 
ter of this year call for capital expenditures 
equal to the $28-billion-a-year rate set in 
1953. 

“For the year [of 1953] as a whole, in- 
vestment in plant and equipment will ap- 
proximate $28 billion, up almost $1.5 billion 
over 1952.“ the Department's Survey of Cur- 
rent Business states. 

“Business expects its fixed-investment 
programs for the first quarter of the com- 
ing year to be maintained at about the same 
high rate as the 1953 average.” 

By relating the national statistics to the 
outlook of individual Detroit-area firms, 
Jobn R. Stewart, director of research for 
the Detroit Board of Commerce, estimates 
that investment in plants and equipment 
in the metropolitan area will come to the 
$900-million figure in 1954. 

On a percentage basis, some of the most 
spectacular expansion is taking place in the 
steel industry, often called the backbone of 
the economy. 

By the end of the year McLouth Steel 
Corp. expects to complete a $100-million ex- 
pansion program which began in mid-1953, 
It will double the firm’s capacity to 1,200,000 
ingot-tons of steel a year. 

The bulk of the expansion, including two 
new electric furnaces which are the largest 
of their type in the world, is slated for the 
firm's Trenton facilities. A blast furnace, 
ore docks, and an expanded rolling mill also 
will be installed at Trenton. 

A new cold rolling mill will be constructed 
at the McLouth Gibraltar site. 

“The Detroit area is the greatest steel- 
consuming market in the Nation,“ a spokes- 
man for the firm said. “We are expanding 
because we are close to that market and 
have confidence that it will remain healthy 
and vigorous.” 

Great Lakes Steel Corp., which has just 
completed a §35-million slabbings mill, also 
plans further expansion to supply Detroit's 
autcmotive market. 

Since 1946 the firm has boosted its pro- 
ductive capacity from 2 million to 4 milion 
ingot-tons a year. 

“The slabbings mill, which permits length- 
ening of unwelded sections of steel coils, is 
Just another step in this program,” said 
George R. Fink, president of the firm. 
“Other steps are going to follow.” 

Rotary Electric Steel Co. is now carrying 
out a 5-year, $7 million program that will 
increase the net worth of the firm by 50 
percent. 

Tt will spend $1,000,000 this year on the 
plan, which will take the firm into stainless 
steel bar and wire production. Two of five 
new bulldings alroady have been completed. 

Capital investments are also ballooning in 
the retai! field. 

Ground breaking will begin in the next 
few months on two $3,500,000 suburban 
shopping centers. : 

Ine will straddle the Detroit-Grosse 
Pointe Woods boundary at Mack and Seven 
Mile, Scheduled for completion by next 
winter, it will be owned by Saul Sloan, a 
commercial builder who has a million-dollar 
center under way at Ford and Telegraph in 
Dearborn Township. 

The other center, being developed by 
Sloan's son, Eugene, will be completed at 
13 Mile and Woodward in Royal Oak in 
the spring of 1955. Each center will em- 
brace 25 stores, 

Michigan Mutual Life Insurance Co, plans 
to begin a four-story million-dollar office 
building just south of the Royal Oak center 
this summer. 

An adjacent housing development, Wood- 
ward Heights, will double its size to 350 
units this year. 

Overshadowing the entire retail picture, 
of course, is the J. L. Hudson Co. $25 million 
Northland Center, which will open at North- 
western and Eight Mile in the last of March, 
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The firm plans to begin o similar multi- 
million-dollar project, the Eastland Centct, 
at Kelly and Eight Mile in 1955. 

So far this year, construction In the Də- 
troit area has exceeded the dollar-volume 
rate of 1953. In the first 3 weeks, total 
bullding-permit valuations were $6,724,000— 
more than $1,500,000 over the same period of 
1953. 

For all of 1953, permit valuations in De- 
troit proper totaled $172,925,312, compared 
with $133,308,000 for 1952. 

Many of Detroit's industrial real-estate 
brokers, who get wind of industrial con- 
struction before it reaches the drawing 
board, believe outlay for new plants this 
year may exceed the 1953 total. 

Lester J. Steele, vice president of Silloway 
& Co., explained: 

“While defense production was going 
strong, many firms made old facilities do. 
But with the market becoming more com- 
petitive, most of them are thinking of mod- 
ernizing their plants and equipment. 

“This thing is contagious, too. Announce- 
ment of the General Motors Corp, binlon- 
dollar expansion program for the next 2 years 
has accelerated the movement. 

“Industries like to keep up with the 
Joneses just like neighborhoods do.” 

GM has not specified how much will be 
spent in the Detrolt area, but the buik of 
the expansion will be in Michigan—much of 
it in Flint, Pontiac, and Grand Rapids, which 
are not included in this survey. 

While the Chevrolet division alone will put 
five new plants into operation this year, a 
sprawling spring and bumper plant at Eckles 
and Arnhein, in Livonia is one of the two 
announced for the Detroit area, 

Construction began last fall on the project, 
which will provide 750,000 square feet of 

ce. 

Chevrolet Detroit-nrea expansion also in- 
cludes a new engincering building at the 
GM Proving Grounds near Milford and an 
experimental center adjacent to the GM 
Technical Center on Mound in Warren 
Township. 

In Flint, Chevrolct is adding 750,000 square 
feet to its stamping and frame plant and 
more than a million square feet to its engine 
plant. 

In addition to 106,000 square feet at its 
Flint No, 1 plant and 265,000 at its Grand 
Rapids Np. 1 plant, the Fisher Body division 
will add 89,000 to its stamping plant at 
Pontiac, 

Also at Pontiac, 1,300,000 square feet will 
be added to facilities of the Pontiac division. 
The division now has a total of 6,700,000 
square feet. 8 

Expansion will provide a new sheet metal 
and press plant, car-finish building, service 
parts machine bullding and three-story addi- 
tion to the personnel and purchasing bulld< 
ing. 

Ford Motor Co., which also has a vast ex- 
pansion program under way across the Na- 
tion, will begin a plant and administration 
bullding this year for its new special product 
division in Ecorse Township. . 

Though no official announcement has been 
made, the firm is expected to bring out a new 
line of cars at the plant. 

Size of the building has not yet been dis- 
closed, though construction industry experts 
have estimated the cost at $5 million. It will 
be near the Willow Run Expressway and Oak- 
wood. 

Ford is also building a 12-story central ad- 
ministration bullding at Michigan and 
Southfield in Dearborn, It will provide 
640,000 square feet of space for some 3,000 
employees. 

Unofficial estimates put the cost at over 
$13 million. 

Keeping abreast of the Industrial growth 
are Detroit Edison Co., Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co., and other utilities, 
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Edison will make capital expenditures of 
$73 million in 1954, including $500,000 for 
research and development of industrial 
atomic power. The firm plans to continue 
expansion at the same rate over the next 4 
years. 

A $73 million powerplant begun in Novem- 
ber at the mouth of the Rouge River is ex- 
pected to be in operation by April 1956. Its 
two turbo-generators, with a combined 
675,000 horsepower, will boost power supply 
for the entire Detroit area. 

Other expenditures in 1954 will include $26 
million for transmission and distribution 
lines and $13 million for 25 new substations, 

“We expect industrial growth to continue 
in 1954 just as in 1953,” said Eldred H. Scott, 
controller of the firm. Our budget for capi- 
— expenditures this year is just as high as 
ast.“ 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co. plans to pour 
$45,800,000 into new construction, dial-sys- 
tem conversion and expanded equipment this 
year, 

The booming machine-tool industry, much 
of which is centered in the Detroit area, is 
finding it necessary to go into a major ex- 
Pansion program. Chief among the projects 
announced to date is the $1 million one 
about to be launched by Cross Machine Tool, 

Talk of recession is not scaring industrial- 
ists. Accustomed to planning on the basis 
of the facts, they are going ahead, heedless of 
the prophets of doom who fail to take the 
3 economic picture into considera- 

n. 


Address by Vice Adm. James L. Holloway 
Before the Fleet Reserve Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include the following ad- 
dress by Vice Adm, James L. Holloway, 
United States Navy, Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel, before the 26th national con- 
vention, Fleet Reserve Association, at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City, Sep- 
tember 4, 1953: 

It was with great regret that I was forced 

decline the invitation of your national 
Secretary to talk at the midyear meeting 
of your national board of directors. I am 
therefore even more pleased to be offered 
opportunity to speak to so many mem- 
of the Fleet Reserve Association. As 
an honorary member of the Fleet Reserve 
lation I have been able to keep in un- 
Usually close contact with this organization. 
A number of us have been shipmates one 
time or another during the past 35 years 
and I am happy to count among you many 
Triends of long standing. The lasting friend- 
ships made through service to our country 
Constitute a large element of the strength 
of your association and of the Navy and the 
e Corps. The bond of understanding 
between all members of the Navy and Marine 
Corps, whatever their rank or rate, has re- 
sulted in our splendid achievements both in 
Peace and in war. Your organization is 
Tichly deserving of great credit in helping 
to foster the esprit de corps for which the 
naval service is so justly famed. 

The Fleet Reserve was devised as a means 
Of assuring the Navy of a nucleus of mature, 
trained and Navy-wise nnel who would 
be ately available for active service 
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in the event of emergency. Such an emer- 
gency has in part recently been successfully 
surmounted—thanks in no small measure 
to the unselfish service performed by you 
here and many others just like you. 

As members of the Pleet Reserve Associa- 
tion I know you all maintain an active in- 
terest in all matters pertaining to naval 
personnel, both officers and enlisted. I 
should like to discuss some of those topics 
which I believe may be of interest to you 
and to include such forecasts and policy 
statements as may be pertinent. The first 
general interest item concerns the present 
status of proposed legislation affecting serv- 
ice persons. 

WARRANT OFFICERS 
Legislation 

Perhaps you have heard rumors of elimi- 
nation of the warrant officer category in 
the Navy. These rumors at one time had 
some basis, at least to the extent that some 
study was given to enlargement of the LDO 
program as an eventual replacement for the 
opportunity now offered in warrant and 
commissioned warrant ranks. An inter- 
service committee, by direction of the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower 
and Personnel, inquired very thoroughly in- 
to the matter. At the present time there is 
no intention to eliminate the warrant of- 
cers and commissioned warrant officers. An 
enlargement of the EDO program will not 
be based on phasing-out of warrant officers, 
As a matter of fact, bills S. 2410 and H. R. 
6374, which are identical, have been intro- 
duced in the 83d Congress to provide a stat- 
utory career plan for warrant officers in the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force, and 
Coast Guard, similar to that now provided 
for commissioned officers therein by the 
Officer Personnel Act. At the present time 
there are numerous laws on the subject 
which are lacking in uniformity or complete- 
ness, and the legislation is irtended to in- 
corporate the provisions of those laws, to- 
gether with some new provisions, into a new 
and complete statute to govern the adminis- 
tration of warrant officers from the time of 
appointment to eventual separation from 
active military service. It is expected that 
heart of those bills will be held during 
the next session of Congress, 

Each of the several services has, of course, 
a warrant-officer program, including grade 
structure, programs of procurement, and sys- 
tems of promotion or advancement and re- 
tirement. One of the basic differences be- 
tween the warrant-officer systems of the 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard on the 
one hand, and the Army and Air Force on the 
other, is that under existing law the 3 
former services have commissioned warrant 
officers while the latter 2 do not. The 
Army and Air Force consider that it would 
be an administrative handicap to start com- 
missioning the top three warrant officer 
grades, and desire to continue their present 
system of issuing warrants on all grades of 
warrant officers. On the other hand, it 
would adversely affect the morale of the 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard per- 
sonnel to take away commissions already 
held by them. Since no inequities would 
result from continuation of this difference, 
the services would be permitted under the 
new law to continue their present 
in this respect. The proposed legislation has 
no reference to utilization of warrant officers 
by the respective services, 

The contents of the above-mentioned bills 
are necessarily quite long and technical in 
nature, so that not more than general obser- 
vations and highlights of their provisions are 
offered at this time. At the outset, four 
grades of warrant officers for each service 
would be established to correspond to the 
warrant pay grades already prescribed by sec- 


tion 201 (a) of the Career Compensation Act 


of 1949. Warrant officers, including those 
who have been retired or placed an the dis- 
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ability retired list, will be distributed and 
redesignated within 2 months after enact- 
ment of this proposal and each warrant offi- 
cer will be protected against being placed 
in a lower warrant officer’s grade than the 
pay grade to which his status entitled him 
on the day before the effective date of the 
new law. 

Procedures are prescribed for the orderly 
promotion to a higher pay grade of warrant 
officers by selection boards as well as for 
the separation or retirement of those falling 
of such selection or those who are deter- 
mined to be unfit or unsatisfactory. Meth- 
ods of computing severance pay and retired 
pay under the various circumstances are set 
forth. 

A unique provision of this bill would pro- 
vide for the deferment of retirement or sepa- 
ration of warrant officers for a maximum of 
4 months if such deferment is necessary for 
a proper evaluation of his physical condition 
and possible entitlement to disability bene- 
fits. A provision is included to give the 
President authority to suspend the operation 
of part or all of any laws respecting warrant 
officers during periods of war or national 
emergency. The all-inclusive provisions of 
the proposed bill, together with necessary 
amendments of other laws, and repeal of 
others, is considered to be a long and much- 
needed revision of the statutes relating to 
warrant officers. The bills have the support 
of all the services. 


TEMPORARY OFFICERS 


Shifting to matters relating to the tempo- 
rary officers, I am sure that you are anxious 
to know of any future plans in regard to per- 
mitting the release to the Fleet Reserve of 
temporary officers whose permanent status is 
enlisted. As you perhaps know, Alnav 83-50 
holds in abeyance acceptance of resignations 
of permanent career officers of the Regular 
Navy and voluntary terminations of tempo- 
rary appointments of temporary officers for 
the purpose of transferring to the Fleet Re- 
serve. A study is being made ofthe possi- 
bility of relaxing the provisions of Alnav 83- 
50 in order to permit voluntary reversion and 
concurrent transfer to the Fleet Reserve of 
temporary officers with more than 20 years 
service. I would like to point out that this 
envisions only voluntary reversions, and that 
at the present time there are no plans for 
involuntarily reversion of temporary officers. 
As a matter of fact, there is a great and con- 
tinuing need for the services of our tempo- 
rary officers. However, with currently pre- 
scribed reductions in strength, involving the 
involuntary release of Reserve officers, it is 
felt that provision should be made for certain 
temporary officers, who so desire, to resume 
their permanent status. Another matter 
which I should like to mention briefly is that 
of the status of those temporary officers who 
were recalled from the Fleet Reserve as en- 
listed men and given tem appoint- 
ments as officers, Public Law 305 of the 79th 
Congress did not provide that individuals 
receiving temporary appointments after June 
30, 1946, be retired in such temporary grades. 
New legislation has been proposed but not yet 
enacted, I hope that eventually there will 
be one rule, that rank and pay on the re- 
tired list will be the highest in which service 
was satisfactory, as determined by the 
Secretary-of the Navy. Į n 


CHIEF PETTY OFFICER ADVANCEMENTS 


The service-wide competitive examination 
system will provide equitable opportunity for 
advancement within authorized quotas, 
The recent revision of the Manual of Quali- 
fications for Advancement in Rating pro- 
vides a much improved guide for the con- 
struction of examinations and for study In 
preparation for examinations. Every effort 
is being made to provide examinations that 
measure the practical knowledge required of 
the rate. 
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The next “chief's list“ will be issued after 
the February examination, There were over 
2.500 advancements made this spring and 
there is no one on the waiting list in th 
ratings for which we still have vacancies. 
In this connection, I want to stress that the 
recent special advancements of 46 aviation 
pilots did not use up vacancies in their rat- 
ings. They are carried as extra numbers. 
The advancements were made in recognition 
of the heavy additional responsibilities these 
men carry in piloting aircraft. 


POW ADVANCEMENTS 


You may be interested in the new policy 
on advancement of prisoners of war—it is a 
joint policy approved by the Secretary of De- 
fense. Prisoners and missing personne! will 
be advanced one pay grade when they have 
satisfied the service requirements. After 
they return they will be advanced to what- 
ever enlisted pay grade they presumably 
could have attained if they had not been cap- 
tured. These advancements after repatria- 
tion will be dependent upon the ex-prisoner 
of war proving himself qualified by examina- 
tion, 

TEMPORARY ADVANCEMENTS 


There Is a plan to do away with temporary 
advancements to second-class and first-class 
petty officer. Advancements to chief will 
still be temporary in nature, but we intend 
to drop the word “temporary” and its abbre- 
viation T.“ We thing the word acting“ 
is enough to indicate that it is not a per- 
manent appointment. As it stands now, no 
one who has made chief since December 31, 
1950, can be recommended for permanent 
appointment. However, we are studying the 
situation, and will issue some permanent ap- 
pointments as soon as we can see our way 
clear to do so, 


During the current emergency many of you 
Were recalled to active duty and were re- 
quired to serve for a minimum period of 24 
months. Those of you who were transferred 
to the Fleet Reserve during this period were 
required to remain on active duty for periods 
up to 24 months. As you know, we are no 
Jonger recalling Fleet reservists on an in- 
voluntary basis, and the period of involun- 
tary retention on active duty of those who 
transfer to the Pleet Reserve is being phased 
down until, beginning on November 1 of 
this year, members transferring to the Fleet 
Reserve will be concurrently released to in- 
active duty. However, those members of the 
Fleet Reserve who desire to remain on active 
duty may continue to do so in increments 
of 12 months, or for periods of less than 12 
months if such retention on active duty ts 
for the purpose of completing service re- 
quirements to become eligible for the next 
succeeding pay period. We do not contem- 
plate any change in our policy at this time 
as regards voluntary retention on active duty. 


ATTRACTIVENESS OF THE SERVICE AS A CAREER 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded a 
Memorandum to the Secretary of Defense 
in February which stated that they had 
become increasingly concerned about the 
lack of confidence among Armed Forces per- 
sonnel in the military service as a worth- 
while and respected career. An ad hoc com- 
mittee with Rear Adm. J. P. Womble as 
chairman, was appointed to study this matter 
for the Secretary of Defense. 

I want to assure you that the departmental 
officials with the welfare of service 
personnel are alert to the situation and will 
be vigorous in using their influence to obtain 
a corps of men of the highest caliber with 
& healthy morale. 

To attain this aim will require certain 
changes both within and from without the 
service. The situation is much too complex 
to charge any person or group or any one 
attitude with responsibility, 
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Any widely spread sentiment or belief 
which holds that serving one's country in 
the profession of arms is not honorable and 
respected and not worthy of the best of the 
Nation, must be combated vigorously. 

I believe the Congress is receptive to our 
needs. The Congress has, as I mention later, 
just enacted the survivor's benefit legisla- 
tion which is of importance to all retired 
personnel and all those to be retired over the 
years. The Honorable STERLING COLE was one 
of the prime movers in the enactment of this 
legislation. You should also know that the 
Hess subcommittee, appointed to investigate 
Armed Services’ Exchanges (the old Ships’ 
Service Stores) recommended no substantial 
change in our administration in that field. 
They reported that most of the charges 
against the operations were loose and reck- 
less. In their report, the Hess subcommittee 
recorded their grave concern for the welfare 
of the serviceman. 

When the Corigress is presented by the 
services with a clear, full picture and with 
all the facts relating to any service problem, 
we can rely on their understanding and 
assistance. 

In the area of public sentiment and con- 
fidence, the Fleet Reserve can, by insisting 
on an accurate portrayal of service life, its 
burdens and its rewards, and by strengthen- 
ing the bonds between the services and civil- 
ians, be of marked assistance. 

This problem is of fundamental national 
importance and requires action by the serv- 
ices and outside the services. 


DEPENDENTS MEDICAL CARE 


You will be interested in hearing about 
the Moulton Commission which was estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Defense last April 
to look into the matter of medical care for 
the dependents of service personnel, This 
Commisison, with Dr. Harold G. Moulton as 
Chairman, submitted thelr report and rec- 
ommendations in June. Several improve- 
ments in the present system were recom- 
mended which would give equal medical care 
to all eligible dependents, of all services, re- 
gardless of where they are located. Depend- 
ents of all servicemen on active duty and de- 
pendents of retired or Fleet Reserve person- 
nel on inactive duty would be eligible. “De- 
pendents“ would include wives and depend- 
ent children under 21, plus parents and par- 
ents-in-law if living in the home of the 
seryiceman. Also, it includes. widows and 
dependent children of men who lost their 
lives in service or while retired. 

Th Commission looked into the medical 
insurance plan but decided that insurance 
was not necessary or practicable. The most 
significant recommendation of the Commis- 
sion was that the present system of depend- 
ents’ care be supplemented by civilian doc- 
tors and civilian hospitals whenever military 
service facilities are not available; with the 
Government paying most but not all, of the 
bill. As a safeguard, it was recommended 
that the patient pay the first $10, and 10 
percent of the remainder of the bill, for any 
one Ulness treated by civilian doctors. Den- 
tal care was excluded from this provision. 

Medical care for dependents has never been 
unlimited, or all-inclusive, and it still would 
not be under the Commission's recommen- 
dations. The Commission recommended 
limits by excluding mental and nervous au- 
ments, domiciliary care, hearing aids and the 
like, and ambulance service and home care 
except in emergencies. Also, dental care was 
excluded, except when overseas and in re- 
mote locations where it is otherwise unob- 
tainable. 

No action has been taken yet on the rec- 
ommendations of the Moulton Commission. 
However, it is expected that the Department 
of Defense will recommend legislation to the 
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next session of Congress to implement the 
recommendations. 


DEPENDENTS ANNUITY 


Another matter which will be of interest 
to all of you and which will help to make the 
services more attractive is the Uniform Sery- 
ices Contingency Act of 1953, known more 
generally as survivors benefit legislation. 
This act, which was passed in the last session 
of Congress, will become effective on Novem- 
ber 1, 1953. It will permit each member of 
the uniformed services to elect to receive a 
reduced amount of any retired or retainer 
pay which may be awarded him in order to 
provide one-half, one-quarter, or one-eighth 
of the reduced amount of his retired pay 
as an annuity payable after his death, in a 
retired status to his widow or children, In- 
structions setting forth information and pro- 
cedures regarding the act are being prepared 
and will soon be promulgated to the service. 
The successful culmination of this effort to 
make provisions for survivors of retired 
officers and men gives considerable satisfac- 
tion to the Navy, which was primarily re- 
sponsible for presenting it to the Congress. 


HOUSING 


Adequate housing is always one of the 
major factors required for good morale. A 
survey of Naval housing conditions con- 
ducted a few years ago found that housing 
was most inadequate. Low rent houses con- 
tracted through Federal housing projects 
offered little relief as the waiting lists were 
long. The result was that often a man’s tour 
of shore duty was about over before his 
name came up on the lst. Housing units 
owned and operated by private enterprise 
presented the best available housing, but the 
rents entailed expenditures above the normal 
and reasonable limits of a serviceman. In 
many cases where men could not get in these 
privately operated units or could not meet 
the rents, they were forced into quarters 
that were substandard and inadequate in 
facilities as well as environment. Today 
the situation is not ideal but it has im- 
proved. In many localities low-cost FHA 
units have been available to naval person- 
nel. This is a matter which Is receiving our 
continued attention and I assure you that 
we are doing all within our power to meet 
housing requirements for our naval person- 
nel. 

PAY 


The Department of Defense, after several 
months of study by an interservice commit- 
tee, last winter recommended further pay 
increases for military personnel, based on the 
increase in cost of living which has occurred 
since our pay scale was enacted into law. 
The necessary legislation was not cleared 
for submission in the last session of Con- 
gress. The same legislation has now been 
submitted for the session starting in 
January, 

In the field of special pay, many of you 
probably are aware of a study made last 
spring by a committee under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Lewis L. Strauss (who happens, 
by the way, to be a rear admiral in the 
United States Naval Reserve), The report 
of the committee made recommendations 
concerning each of the types of special pay 
now authorized for continuation, for modifi- 
cation, or in some instances, elimination, 

CONCLUSION a 

The history of the Fleet Reserve Associa- 
tion is replete with notable achievements. 
In the days of troubled peace which lie 
ahead, the Navy and Marine Corps will con- 
tinue to need your unswerving loyalty and 
assistance in order to maintain itself in a 
position of high esteem where it Is now held 
by the peoples of this country and of the 
world, We all know that this assistance will 
be rendered. 


Power Squeeze in Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr, Speaker, pursuant 

permission granted, I include as part 

of these remarks an editorial which ap- 

peared in the Portland Oregonian on 

January 28,1954. The editorial follows: 
POwER SQUEEZE ON OREGON 


We hope the Oregon congressional dele- 
Eation is alert to the significance of revised 
legislation, now being prepared, to withdraw 
authorization for a Federal dam at the Priest 
Rapids site in the Columbia and to approve 
Construction by a group of Washington pub- 
lic utility districts and municipalities, 

The plan emphasizes that the present 
trend in Federal as well as some Northwest 
thinking on hydroelectric power development 
is away from the regional concept and to- 
Ward local and State division of the resource. 
This trend is inherent in the Federal part- 
nership program, so far as it has been de- 
veloped. It has dominated, also, the deliber- 
ations of the seven-State delegations on for- 
mation of a Columbia Interstate Compact. 

The congressional and administration pro- 
gram of the past 20 years has been based on 
the regional concept, that power should be 
Produced at the best available sites and dis- 
tributed throughout the region, without con- 
cern for State lines, at common wholesale 
rates and in proportion to needs. This pro- 
Sram still applies to Federal power projects 
now in service and under construction. But 
no new Federal dams are projected. And the 
movement now is for private utilities, public 
Power agencies and Washington's State power 
Authority to start cutting up the remaining 

Ydro melon on a local basis. 

The proposed new Priest Rapids bill would 
limit the Federal Government's share of the 
Partnership to the expenditure of tax funds 
for food control and navigation. The por- 
tion of the cost allocated to power would be 
financed by an agency designated as Operat- 
ing Agency No. 1, set up under Washington’s 
State power act, through the sale of revenue 
bonds. Participating members now listed, 
with others, including Seattle and Tacoma 
Municipal systems, expected to come in, are 
17 PUD's and several cities. 

These participating power distributing 
Agencies, serving 600,000 customers (withe 
Out Seattle and Tacoma), would have first 
and final claim on all the power produced at 

lest Rapids Dam. The dam would be en- 

ly within the State of Washington, and 
the power could and presumably would 
be used there. Oregon, which shares the 
Columbia with Washington below Priest 

Pids, would not be entitled to any of this 
energy, no matter its need. 

Carried further, as envisaged by a majority 
of members of the interstate compact group, 
States in which power and storage dams will 

bullt would claim all the onsite power, 
Plus the additional power generated at lower- 
Tiver dams because of regulation of the wa- 
roi Again, Oregon woud be left holding the 


Another gimmick has been written into a 
bill to authorize the Chelan County. Wash., 
to build a Columbia river dam at the 
ky Reach site. This would direct the 
Federal Bonneville Power Administration to 
buy all the power output of Rocky Reach at 
the cost of its production, and to sell to the 
Chelan PUD, and presymably other such 
agencies should they Join under the Wash- 
ington power act, the power they need at the 
Prevailing wholesale BPA rate. ‘ 
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In other words, should it cost more than 
the prevailing Bonneville rate for Chelan to 
produce power at Rocky Reach, the entire 
system would subsidize the venture. The 
rest of the system at the same time, would be 
denied any power from Rocky Reach if 
Chelan and its sister PUD’s, assuming these 
join Chelan, need the entire output. And, 
of course, if this is granted for Rocky Reach, 
it will be granted for Priest Rapids and other 
dams. 

It doesn't take an engineer to figure out 
where Oregon will wind up if the doctrine of 
State's rights supersedes the doctrine of re- 
gional responsibility in the development of 
the Columbia River and its major tributar- 
ies. The people of this State should have 
the views of their representatives in Congress 
on the subject. 


Unemploymert—Fact or Fiction? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to repudiate the argument that our 
economy can stand 15 percent unem- 
ployment. 

I heard that argument in the last Re- 
publican administration. The same 
school of economists then were saying 
that the economy is healthier when at 
least one worker out of every 7 is unable 
to find a job. The logic is that the pres- 
sure is greater upon the 6 who are em- 
ployed to hold on. z 


I am hearing the same old argument 
now. It is tucked away in every smug 
denial that there is any recession. 
Whenever a billion-dollar executive, in 
the face of newspaper accounts of grow- 
ing unemployment, says there is nothing 
to worry about, just what does he mean, 
Mr. Speaker? Surely he does not mean 
the same thing as Max Feldman might. 
Cutting down employment by 15 percent 
conceivably could make money for a 
billion-dollar corporation (bigger work- 
loads, reduced wages), but for Max Feld- 
man and all the other little fellows it 
would be a different story. 

Mr. Speaker, I am extending my re- 
marks to include Max Feldman's story as 
told in the New York Post of February 
1, 1954, as follows: 

The headlines have been full of unem- 
ployment statistics recently, Here is one 
jobless man's story. 

(By Mitchell Levitas) 

“It's a lousy feeling, like the world fell on 
top of you. You're walking around the 
streets with only a few bucks in your pocket. 
Then you come home and your wife asks you 
if you found anything. How can you an- 
swer her?“ 

Max Feldman, 28, left the question hang- 
ing in midair. He has been out of a job 
only about 2 weeks but he was feeling the 
pressure. With a 14-week-old daughter, a 
wife who can't work, and only $200 in the 
bank, the future—at this moment—looked 
bleak. 

Feldman is one of New York's 208,000 un- 
employed, one of the 50,000 new jobless that 
have made their appearance since last year. 
Statistically, the rise is not great. But try 
telling that to Feldman. 
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“Sometime,” he said, “when you're out of 
a job, you feel like you shouldn't have gotten 
into this marriage thing in the first place. 
You figure if you're single or something then 
you could work for less or maybe get some- 
thing else. But when you're married, it’s dif- 
ferent.” 

Feldman should know. Although a young 
man, he has had more ups and downs than 
many people have in a lifetime. 

After 6 months in East New York Voca- 
tional High School, Feldman joined the Ma- 
rines at 16. Actually, family difficulties and 
the question of another mouth to feed led 
to his enlistment. 

Thirty-three mouths, mainly in the South 
Pacific, left Feldman with little but his sav- 
ings at his discharge. : 

For a while he worked as a polisher of 
surgical instruments. Then he tried out 
as a shipping clerk. Next he worked in a 
meat processing plant. Nothing seemed to 
come of It. 

His mariage, in 1949, tokened a new begin- 
ning. The couple sank everything they had 
or could borrow—into a luncheonette in 
Newark. The business lasted 8 months. 

They closed upon New Year's Eve with $4 
to their name and $2,000 in debt. After that, 
his wife, Sandra, 26, went to work as a sec- 
retary and Feldman started cut on a new 
career as a jewelry polisher for a small Man- 
hattan firm. His salary was $30 a week as 
an on-the-job trainee. 

“After that,” Feldman said, “things started 
getting a little better.” 

They moved in with his father-in-law in 
Paterson and saved enough to pay back the 
debt. Except for a 6-month layoff in 1952, 
Feldman has worked steadily and boosted his 
salary to $70. Even though his wife had to 
quit her job when the baby came, we felt 
we were getting there,” he said. “Then this 
thing happened.” 

“In a way it came as a surprise. I knew 
business was slow, but the boss told me he 
would keep me on no matter how bad it got. 
But I suppose that blood’s thicker than wa- 
ter. He kept on his nephew and son-in-law, 
but let me go. In a way I don't blame him.“ 
Feldman added. 

With about 4 years experience, Feldman 
figured he was worth between $75 and $85 
a week. “How can you support a family on 
less?” he asked. Tou figure it out. You 
like to go out with your wife once in a while. 
Twice a month maybe. She's entitled. But 
how can you?” 

Feldman had spoken to two ive 
employers since his dismissal, but was put 
off. He was too upset to bargain with them 
over salary and hours and felt he couldn't 
take it right now.“ 

He thought there was no alternative but 
to apply for work in a defense plant near 
his home. At least that would eliminate 
about $30 a month in traveling expenses. 

“I bope they're hiring,” Feldman said. - 
„Business is bad all over. I'm not a politi- 
cal guy, but ever since the Republicans got 
in it's been that way. I don't know whether 
it’s a coincidence or not.“ 

Aside from the family need, Feldman was 
feeling another kind of pressure in seeking 
work. 

“When you live in a small town like I do,” 
he said, “you can't stay idle too long. People 
atart talking and it makes you feel worse, 
You'd think it was a great crime to get laid 
off. They say: ‘Why doesn't he take any- 
thing?’ but I don’t see it like that. 

“If you just take any job and you're not 
happy in it then you sulk all day or get sore 
at the boss. It’s no good. 

“I have a trade and you have to plan 
ahead if you can. I'll take anything now— 
daywork, nightwork, anything. 

“It's funny.“ Feldman said thoughtfully, 
“things were going so nice I was even going 
to go down Saturday and pick up a car and 
pay it off on time payments, We were going 
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to cut down on cigarets and food—I eat too 
much anyway—and scrimp and save for it. 

“We had the baby and it was wonderful. 

“I don't want much out of life. Just a 
home, a car, a few dollars in the bank * * * 
something for my wife if anything happens 
to me, that’s all I'd Uke. 

“I'd like to plan ahead, too,” he added, 
“but how can I now?" 


Adm, Henry B. Wilson Dies, Hero of Two 
Wars, Native of Camden, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day ceremonial services were held at the 
burial of Adm. Henry B. Wilson in 
Arlington Cemetery. 

Admiral Wilson, who died on January 
30, 1954, at the age of 93 years, was born 
and raised in the city of Camden, N. J., 
and served with honor for 49 years in 
the United States Navy. He had a dis- 
tinguished career in two wars, the Span- 
ish-American War and World War I, 
and his entire service was one that ex- 
hibited ability and heroism that brought 
to him high honors. 

Upon his return from World War I; a 
public reception, attended by thousands 
of Camden citizens, was tendered him 
in the civic center. It was my privilege 
on that occasion to present to him on 
behalf of the citizens of Camden a hand- 
some sword in recognition of his distin- 
guished service. On the same occasion 
there was presented to him on behalf of 
the schoolchildren of his native city a 
beautiful bouquet of flowers. The pre- 
sentation was made by Dora E. Yuschin- 
sky, now Rose. At that time she was 
one of the schoolchildren of the city of 
Camden. She is now my secretary in 
charge of the Camden office. 

Henry Braid Wilson was born in Cam- 
den, N. J., on February 23, 1861. He 
was appointed a cadet midshipman from 
the First District of New Jersey on Sep- 
tember 22, 1876, and graduated from the 
Naval Academy with the class of 1881. 
Commissioned ensign (junior grade) on 
July 1, 1883, he advanced through the 
various grades as follows: Ensign, June 
26, 1884; lieutenant, junior grade, 
February 2, 1894; lieutenant, Sep- 
tember 16, 1897; lieutenant commander, 
March 3, 1903; commander, July 12, 
1907; captain, March 4, 1911; rear ad- 
miral, July 1, 1917 (having been selected 
by the Navy’s first selection board); vice 
admiral, temporary, September 25, 
1918; and admiral, temporary, June 30, 
1919. He was transferred to the retired 
list of the Navy, for statutory age, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1925, in the rank of rear ad- 
miral, but was advanced to the rank 
of admiral on June 21, 1930, in accord- 
ance with act of Congress of that date, 
authorizing World War I flag officers to 
be retired in the highest rank held on 
the active list during the war. 

After graduation in 1881, he served 
afloat for 6 years with consecutive duty 
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in the U. S. S. Tennessee, flagship of the 
North Atlantic station, the training ship 
Saratoga (for 4½ years engaged in 
training apprentice boys, where he first 
evidenced his interest in the enlisted 
man, which never lessened throughout 
his career), and the receiving ship New. 
Hampshire. For a brief period he was 
with a party making astronomical obser- 
vations in the West Indies, after which 
he was ordered to the U. S. S. Albatross, 
assigned to the Coast Survey and Fish 
Commission. Aboard the Albatross he 
made three cruises in the Bering Sea 
and took part in the deepsea exploration 
preliminary to the laying of the cable 
between San Francisco and Honolulu. 
After his return in 1894 he spent 2 years 
on the staff of the Naval War College, 
Newport, R. I. 

He next served aboard the U. S. S. 
Michigan in the Great Lakes, then in 
the gunboat Bancroft in the eastern 
Mediterranean, returning in Bancroft to 
the West Indies at the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American War. Then a lieu- 
tenant, he was highly commended for 
coolness and bravery in action. He 
joined the U. S. S. Indiana in October 
1898, and subsequently was assigned to 
equipment duty in connection with the 
building of the battleships Alabama and 
Maine at William Cramp & Sons Ship- 
yard, Philadelphia. In 1901 he was sent 
to the Asiatic station for duty as execu- 
tive officer of the iron gunboat Don Juan 
de Austria, a prize of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, and later served, first as navi- 
gator and afterward as executive officer 
of the U. S. S. Kentucky, flagship of Rear 
Adm. Robley D. Evans, United States 
Navy, commander in chief, Asiatic Fleet. 

Upon his return to the United States 
in 1904, he was ordered to the Bureau of 
Navigation, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in charge of the Enlisted Per- 
sonnel Section of that Bureau. Four 
years later he was ordered to command 
the U. S. S. Chester, scout cruiser. He 
returned to the Bureau of Navigation in 
May 1910 and served as Assistant Chief 
of the Bureau, second in command, un- 
til ordered the following year to com- 
mand the U. S. S. North Dakota, a bat- 
tleship of the First Division, United 
States Atlantic Fleet. It was in this 
command that his reputation for smart 
ship-handling and all around smart sea- 
manship and ship-keeping came to full 
fruition. 

He reported in 1913 for duty as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Inspection and Sur- 
vey, Navy Department. He served in 
that capacity until 1916, when he was 
ordered to place in commission and to 
command the U. S. S. Pennsylvania, 
flagship of the Commander in Chief, 
Atlantic Fleet—Adm. Henry T. Mayo, 
USN—at that time the largest and finest 
battleship in the United States Navy. 
He was in the Pennsylvania in Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba, when diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany were broken. 
With war imminent, and being on the 
promotion list for flag rank, he was de- 
tached from command of the Pennsyl- 
vania and, in April, was ordered to form, 
organize, and command the Patrol Force, 
Atlantic Fleet, with his broad command 
pennant in the U. S. S. Olympia, Admiral 
Dewey's flagship at the Battle of Manila 
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Bay. These patrol squardons, so hur- 
riedly got together under the impetus of 
war, were a composite of cruisers, de- 
stroyers, gunboats, Coast Guard cutters, 
and seagoing yachts taken over from 
their private owners. 

The assigned mission was to protect 
shipping in the Atlantic waters of the 
United States from Maine to the Pan- 
ama Cana]. Later in the summer of 
1917, some of these ships,-as United 
States. Patrol Squadrons, were sent to 
Gibraltar to base. Wilson, now a Rear 
Admiral, had transferred his flag to 
U. S. S. Birmingham in early August, 
after the grounding of the Olympia, and 
arrived at Gibraltar in her on August 18, 
1917. His forces were soon engaged in 
serving as ocean escorts for convoys in 
the Mediterranean, and between Gibral- 
tar and the British Isles. 

Some 2 months after his arrival at 
Gibraltar there was need for his services 
in French waters, and on October 23, 
1917, he left Gibraltar with 3 members 
of his staff overland through Spain for 
Paris. After a short conference trip to 
London, he reported on November 1, 
1917, for duty as commander, United 
States naval forces on the French coast, 
with headquarters at Brest. He con- 
tinued in this duty until on January 15, 
1918, he was appointed commander, 
United States naval forces in France, 
U. S. S. Prometheus, flagship. He £o 
served during the remainder of the war 
and until January 30, 1919. During this 
period all naval sea, shore and aviation 
activities in France were under his com- 
mand. 

His paramount mission was escorting 
troop and storeship convoys to and from 
France. It is especially noteworthy that 
not one passenger was lost by enemy 
action either inbound or outbound in 
his area of command. This is a distinct 
tribute to his skill and leadership, for 
for many months the available escort 
vessels were inadequate in size, speed 
and numbers. For example, he had no 
true combatant type ship capable of es- 
corting the Leviathan. The adopted al- 
ternative was to depend on her speed 
and run her in convoy with the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific, which 
could maintain position on her at high 
speed. Such enforced makeshifts were 
usual, 


Another striking accomplishment of 
the Navy in France was the building of 
15 United States naval aviation stations 
along the French coast. These stations 
were erected by men of the United 
States naval forces; were completed and 
operating in 10 months. 

One of his most widely known and 
difficult decisions made during this per- 
iod was the one accepting the responsi- 
bility for the press dispatch, sent with- 
out his prior knowledge, which promul- 
gated the false armistice a few days be- 
fore the true armistice was signed on 
November 11, 1918. 

For his outstanding wartime services, 
Admiral Wilson was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal with the fol- 
lowing citation: 

For exceptionally meritorious service in a 
duty of great responsibility as Commander 
Patrol Forces Atlantic Fleet, and as Com- 
mander, United States Naval Forces in 
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France, in successfully coordinating with the 
French Navy and in expeditiously operating 
transports and cargo ships in French ports 
and war zones, 


He also was awarded the Distinguish- 
ed Service Medal by the War Depart- 
ment, and in addition received foreign 
decorations as follows: Grand Officer of 
the Legion of Honor, by France; Grand 
Cordon of the Sacred Treasury, by Ja- 
Pan; Commander of the Order of St. 
Maurice and St. Lazarus, by Italy; and 
Grand Official of the Military Order of 
Avia by Portugal. 

On February 15, 1910 he returned to 
the United States, his flag in the U. S. S. 
New Mezico, for duty as commander, 
Squadron 4, Division 8, Atlantic Fleet. 
In June 1919 he was designated Com- 
Mander in Chief, Atlantic Fleet, and 
hoisted his flag in the U. S. S. Pennsyl- 
vania, of which he had been the first 
Commanding Officer. Upon mobiliza- 
tion of the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets for 
Fleet maneuvers at the Pacific end of the 
Canal Zone, he assumed command of the 
Combined forces as Commander in Chief, 
U.S. Battle Fleet. He was detached from 
this command in June 1921, and reported 
the following month for duty as Superin- 
tendent of the Naval Academy. He 
Served as Superintendent until trans- 
ferred to the Retired List of the Navy on 
February 23, 1925, his 64th birthday. 

During the three and three-fourths 
years of his incumbency, the Naval Acad- 
emy passed through the greatest trans- 
formation since its beginning in 1845— 
a transition from a training school to the 
University it still is. Though classed 
as a training school in 1921, it had by the 
time of his retirement, and largely 
through his efforts, become a full-fledged 
Member of the Association of American 
Universities and had qualified for the 
Subsequent authorization to award the 
degree of bachelor of science to its 
Sraduates. The entrance requirements 
had been raised to compare favorably 
With those of the better Engineering 
Colleges. The certificate method of ad- 
Mission had been strengthened to its 
Present unchallenged position. The 
midshipmen's service uniforms had been 
changed to conform in general to those 
the graduates would require as officers 
Of the Navy. The policy of rotating 
Midshipmen officers to give a wider 
Spread of command experience and re- 
SPonsibility among all members of the 
first class had become a fixture. A text 

k on Naval Leadership had been es- 
lly prepared and introduced into 

the curriculum. More privileges, though 
limited degree, had been allowed the 
first class on the theory that the transi- 

n from midshipman to officer would 

Smoother and more efficient if less 
abrupt than in the past. Throughout 

entire tenure he emphasized what 
he called the “Eternal Worth of Char- 
acter,” for without it no naval officer can 
Succeed. He also emphasized the need 
for smartness in person and dress, and 
taught this daily by precept and 
example. He promulgated'a mission 
of the Academy, which started thus: 

o mold the material received into 
educated gentlemen, thoroughly indoc- 
trinated with honor, uprightness, and 
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truth.” That theme of honesty and 
integrity was kept before the midship- 
man constantly. 

His tour at the Academy was marked, 
as was his entire naval career of 48 years, 
by his particular interest in the develop- 
ment and training of personnel. The 
first class to graduate under his com- 
mand was the class of 1922. The mem- 
bers dedicated their Lucky Bag—class 
book—to him with the following lines: 

To our Superintendent, Adm. Henry B. 
Wilson, United States Navy, the class of 1922 
respectfully dedicates this number of the 
Lucky Bag—inspired as we have been by his 
devotion to the Navy and his continued ef- 
forts to make us better material for officers, 
it is our hope that dur future success may, 
in some small degree at least, reach the 
heights which his has attained, and that we 
may occasion in our subordinates that same 
spirit of cooperation which he has inspired 
in us. 

It is of considerable interest that when 
the class of 1922 held its thirtieth re- 
union at the Naval Academy last year, 
they still saw fit to thank Admiral Wilson 
for the inspiration he had been to them 
as midshipmen. His health, unfortu- 
nately, did not permit him to accept the 
invitation of the class to be their guest. 

Admiral Wilson and his wife, Mrs. Ada 
Chapman Wilson, have two children: a 
daughter, Ruth, wife of the Honorable 
Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary of War in 
the Hoover administration; and a son, 
Henry B. Wilson, Jr., who is an oil com- 
pany executive. There are six grand- 
children. 

The Service he rendered to his country 
and the patriotism he displayed through- 
out his entire life will ever be an inspira- 
tion to everyone who has had the privi- 
lege of acquaintanceship with him, 


Max Marquardt’s Boys 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged to be a member of the Gerald 
V. Carroll Post, No. 161, of the American 
Legion of Passaic, N. J., and under leave 
to extend my remarks I include an edi- 
torial appearing in the Passaic Herald- 
News of January 27, 1954, in tribute to 
Max Marquardt, a World War I cavalry 
sergeant who for a quarter of a century 
has instructed hundreds of Passaic boys 
known as the Carroll Post Cadets in the 
fundamentals of good citizenship and 
military training: 

Max Marquvanrnpr’s Bors 

The Max Marquardts, of Ruthford Boule- 
vard, Delawanna, have no boys of their own— 
unless you count the 1,500 or more Carroll 
Post Cadets trained by the former cavalry 
sergeant over the past 25 years, and several 
boys whom Max and Elise Grau Marquardt 
helped to put through school. 

The story of the cadet corps of Gerald v. 
Carroll Post is unique, we believe, in Ameri- 
can Legion annals, and perhaps anywhere. 
Max Marquardt has been a “one-man boys“ 
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club” ever since 1929, when he set out to 


“organize a uniformed drill team of boys 12 


to 17 years old and found he had acquired 
a lifetime avocation. 

Passaic Legionnaires gave him a testimo- 
nial dinner Saturday night in appreciation of 
his tireless efforts and his influence for 
good. The best testimony to his leadership 
were the words, “Character excellent, service 
honorable,” that Uncle Sam inscribed on 
the service records of Max's cadets when 
they came home from the Second World War. 

Some didn’t come home. Ernest Triemer 
Was an ensign, who went down with the 
Indianapolis. Ray Siefert was a corporal, 
killed in Holland. Vincent Graziano, a ma- 
chinist’s mate, died in the defense of Mid- 
way. Edward Flanagan had been grievously 
wounded, serving as an infantry lieutenant 
in Korea, before he went back into the 
lines for the last time. 

That all but four among so many did come 
back speaks well for the training these boys 
got in Passaic before they put off one uni- 
form to put on another. Manfred Triebel 
was decorated in Italy by Gen, Mark 
Clark. Ray Hengeveld won the Silver and 
Bronze Stars in Normandy and Germany 
and now he’s a career officer in Japan with 
15 years’ service. Bob Orlikoff, Carroll Post 
Cadet and West Pointer, is an officer with 
the 710th Tank Battalion, who saw service 
in Korea. The roll could be called endlessly. 

Max Marquardt's own military service be- 
gan in 1916 with the rough-riding 13th Cav- 
alry in Mexico and on the border. Twelve 
years of that, 12 years with the Essex Troop, 
and 25 years as cadet commandant, giving 
up 2 nights a week and many weekends, 
adds up to a notable service record. One 
of these days his next-in-command, David 
MacIntosh, a volunteer from the YMCA, 
may have to take over, but that day hasn't 
come yet, Meanwhile, we salute the Little 
Sarge. 


Veterans’ Service Center of the District of 
Columbia Celebrates Its Eighth Anni- 
versary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, many oc- 
casions take place in Washington ac- 
companied with marching bands and 
fanfare; but recently a celebration was 
held which attracted little attention 
even though it marked a milestone of 
untiring efforts on the part of a small 
group of people here in the District of 
Columbia. It was the eighth anniver- 
sary of the Veterans’ Service Center for 
the District of Columbia who daily at- 
tend to the various needs of our yeterans 
from all parts of the country. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include a small 
editorial tribute paid to this group by 
the Times-Herald in its edition of Janu- 
ary 2, 1954; . 

A Goop Group 

The Veterans! Service Center celebrated 
its eighth anniversary Monday. Its director, 
Col. Waldron E. Leonard, received a well- 
deserved citation from Maj. Gen. Edwin K. 
Wright, commandant of the military district 
of Washington. 

In presenting the citation General Wright 
pointed out that the service center under 
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Colonel Leonard had extended every possi- 
‘ble service not only to veterans but to ser- 
vicemen as well. 

William E. Leahy, chairman of the citi- 
gens advisory council, declared that not one 
complaint ever had been voiced that the 
center had not done its job in the 8 years 
of its existence, during which it had served 
more than 800,000 veterans, in more than 
a million ways. 

A great deal of the success of the center 
of course is due to the honesty and integrity 
of purpose of its director. His determina- 
tion to serve is shared by his associates and 
they have worked efficiently as a team 
throughout the years. We are pleased to 
join the leaders of the community in wish- 
ing for their continued success. 


What Editors Think of Mack Bill To 
Expand Nation’s Highway Building 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr, 
Speaker, numerous editors have praised 
a bill which I introduced several weeks 
ago under which the Federal highway 
program would be expanded by 50 per- 
cent effective next July 1. 

This bill, if adopted by Congress, would 
step up road building during the next 
year by half a billion dollars, with half 
of the funds required to be supplied by 
the Federal Government and one-half 
by the States. 

This expanded program is badly need- 
of the funds required to be supplied by 
ed to lessen the $35 billion deficiency in 
highways that now exists in the Nation. 
Also it would create tens of thousands of 
additional jobs for construction workers 
and greatly increase the demand for 
cement, asphalt, steel, lumber, plywood, 
and other materials used in road con- 
struction, thereby further aiding employ- 
ment. 

Editorials from several newspapers 
approving of this proposed legislation 
are appended to this statement. The 
editorials follow: 

[From the Yakima (Wash.) Morning Herald] 
New Hichways BILL 

The bill introduced this week by RUŚSELL 
V. Mack, southwest Washington's Congress- 
man, to increase by 50 percent the Federal 
money allocated to highways would accomp- 
lish at least three worthwhile objectives. 

It would be a start, although a small one, 
toward modernization of the highways of the 
country. 

It would restrict the spending of moneys 
received from gasoline taxes, with the mo- 
torists* money all going to roads instead of 
to projects like foreign aid. 

It would be a shot in the arm for the con- 
struction, steel, cement, lumber, asphalt, 
plywood, and other industries associated with 
road building. 

Last year's co appropriations 
bill allocated $575 million to the States to be 
matched by the States for highway pur- 
poses. The Mack bill would increase this by 
$287% million, which, with money from the 
States would mean a half-billion-dollar road 
construction program. But all the Federal 
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money has not gone to highways and the 
same is true for many of the State funds, al- 
though Washington State uses all its gas 
tax receipts on roads. The Federal Govern- 
ment collected $867 million from the Federal 
gas tax, which means that 6292 million went 
to other purposes, such as foreign aid. 
Mac's bill would put an end to using road 
money for other purposes. 

“The Federal Government should spend on 
highways every dollar it obtains from motor- 
ists in Federal gasoline and diesel oil taxes, 
at least until the present highway deficiency 
is materially lessened,” said Representative 
Mäc in advancing his bill. 

Looking at the Washington State Federal 
aid program, it appears the additional money 
proposed by Mr. Mack would mean less than 
$4 million for our State, very likely allocated 
to Highways 10 and 99, the only roads on the 
Federal interstate system. Under present 
costs, there isn’t much money, but it is a 
start. : F 


From the Longview (Wash.) Daily News] 


Ler STATES Have ALL or 2-Cent FEDERAL Gas 
Tax ror New Roaps 


While construction projects paid for with 
public funds are a time-honored method of 
creating employment and putting money into 
circulation in slack times, it is not always 
wise to wait for such periods to do needed 
work. 

Such is the case with the roads and high- 
ways of the Nation. Our Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads tells us that the Nation's 
highways are wearing out much faster than 
they can be repaired or replaced at the 
present rate of construction. It appears 
there is a great need for highway construc- 
tion in every part of the country. 

Yet there is no.demonstrated need for a 
widespread public-works program as an 
antidote for unemployment. It appears now 
that the highways are going to get atten- 
tion purely on the basis of need. 

In his state of the Union speech President 
Eisenhower asked Congress to continue the 
Federal gasoline tax at 2 cents a gallon in- 
stead of allowing the expected one-half cent 
decrease to take place on April 1. The 
President cited the need for these funds to 
accelerate the Federal-aid highway program, 
which means supplying matching money os 
an incentive to the States to repair and 
rebuild their highways. 

More recently our Con » RUSSELL 
Mack, introduced a bill designed to increase 
by 50 percent this year the amount of money 
provided as Federal aid to the States. 

Matching funds already authorized total 
$575 million and the Mack would 
boost this to 6362 million for the fiscal year 
beginning on July 1. Mack contends this in- 
crease could be effected without additional 
taxes by using gas tax funds now diverted 
to other purposes. 

Passage of this bill would mean an increase 
in the State of Washington alone of $4,620,- 
123 for highway work. But, to get this 
money, the State would have to spend an 
equal amount. 

So far as it goes, this expanded Federal 
program seems sound. It does promise more 
and better highways than are possible under 
the. present program. 

However, the job of building highways 
seems more logically at State responsibility 
and any increase in the Federal aid program 
is a step away from the principal of re- 
moving the Federal Government from fields 
where other agencies do as good a job or 
even a better job. 

Granted that Congressman Mack's bill 
would assure more gas-tax money for high- 
way work, it is inevitable that some of these 
funds will be lost in the process of getting 
to Washington and back to the States before 
they are spent for concrete and steel. 

Why is it not more logical to „give the 
States the 2 cents now levied on each gallon 
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of gasoline by the Federal Government? 
Then if the States were required to spend the 
Tull amount of the gas tax on highways we 
would have a greatly accelerated highway 
program without Federal intervention or in- 
creased taxes. 


Young Fellows Are Taking Over 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor», 
I include the following article by Kyle 
Palmer: 

Younc FELLOWS Arr TAKING OVER 
(By Kyle Palmer) 

WASHINGTON, January 23.—For more years 
than I could count, or would care to recall, 
I have trudged up and down Washington's 
endless corridors, sat in innumerable waiting 
rooms, swapped small talk with busy secre- 
taries, and eventually been admitted to the 
inner sanctums of the statesmen of the day. 

Nothing changes except some of the names 
on the doors, some of the faces at the White 
House or “on the Hill.“ One gets an un- 
happy feeling that time itself stands still 
while the big and little figures of yesterday, 
today, and tomorrow go through routines 
that were old when ancient Greece was new. 

Solomon undoubtedly was right, and there 
is nothing new under the sun. Even the 
Washington weather runs familiarly in its 
groove, changing from bitter cold to sticky 
warm within the hour, from wet to dry with- 
out notice, fram snow to rain or rain to 
snow; and winter seems to play a game of 
hide-and-seek with spring. 

The political climate is much the same, 
being as ever, changeable, inconsistent, in- 
comprehensible. 

Republican effectiveness is impaired and 
threatened with nullification by divisions 
within the party leadership that run wide 
and deep. s 

And the Democrats who were 2 years ago 
prepared to ride out a GOP regime that 
might maintain itself for a decade or more, 
are now talking with confidence of a return 
to power next November. 

How could the atmosphere of the Congress 
be other than indecisive, how could the pro- 
gram of a Republican President be other 
than in jeopardy, with the so-called “ma- 
jority party” having no actual majority in 
the Senate and possessing a most precarious 
hold upon the official machinery of “the 
House? 

The evils of such a condition are in evi- 
dence everywhere, not only in the legislative 
functions of the government but in the 
administrative branch where hold-over func- 
tionaries of the Roosevelt-Truman era are 
able to modify, often stultify, plans and 
objectives of the GOP administration. 

Perhaps the situation derives from a con- 
dition of indecisiveness among the people 
themselves, but whatever the reason, there 
can be no genuine firmness in policy or 
action unless and until voters of the coun- 
try more clearly define their own convictions 
and objectives. 

To such an end, of course, both party 
leaderships are now directing their atten- 
tion, each weighing popular reaction and 
each calculating its moves in accord with 
such reaction, 

Republican squabbling over the proposal 
of Ohio's Senator Jonn Bricker to submit 
a constitutional amendment to the States on 
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“a question of fundamental importance to 
domestic law and the treaty-making powers 
of the President and Congress illustrates one 
Phase of the GOP's unfortunate situation. 

It highlights the fact that the party still 
is divided on certain basic principles or 
Philosophies, that two major schools of 
thought on domestic and foreign policy con- 
tinue to struggle for supremacy, 

Thus, any practical effort to come to under- 
Standings, to reach acceptable compromises, 
to achieve a unity of purpose esential to 
affirmative action, not only calls for patience, 
forbearance and determination but also for 
7 extraordinary amount of intelligence and 
skill. 

Republicans in Congress express great 
Satisfaction on. the subject of President 
Eisenhower's growing interest in and 
Capacity for political negotiation. 

They were quite depressed during the early 

months of the Eisenhower administration by 
the President's actual or seeming indiffer- 
ence to party matters, and particularly by 
the standoffish attitude of some his closest 
advisers. 2 

There is still complaint that Mr. Eisen- 
hower gets slanted views and biased opin- 
ions from some of his White House aids, but 
Members of the Senate and the House are 
Confident that the President is more and 
more able to detect the difference between 
& political hawk and a political handsaw. 

Which, in the opinion of the GOP leaders, 
will be translated into greater party strength 
and, consequently, a happier outlook in Con- 
Sressional elections next fall. 

Due to the thoughtfulness of one of the 
members of California's House delegation, 
Representative Par HILLINGS, I have been 
Biven an exceptional insight into the think- 
ing of younger Members of Congress, more 
than a dozen young Republican Congress- 
men speaking their minds quite frankly at 
a 2-hour session in HILLINGS’ Office. 

The affair started off-a little stiffly, due to 
an understandable—if wholly unjustified— 
Suspicion among the budding statesmen that 
Candid talk in the presence of a newspaper- 
man might prove embarrassing. 

Upon being assured that my nose for news 

long since become dulled to a point 
where my professional associates neither ask 
nor expect much in the way of reportorial 
exploits, one and all settled down to what, for 
me, turned out to be a most profitable ex- 
change of opinions. 

For, aside from the informative comment 
On issues and personalities, I came away from 
the session with a highly fayorable—I might 
almost say a genuinely enthusiastic—im- 
Pression of the competence, industry, dead 
Seriousness, and general all-around capabil- 
ity of these young fellows, virtually alt of 

m in their thirities and some in their 
early thirties. 

Some were freshmen and some were vet- 
erans of a term or two, and none was back- 
Ward about saying how he felt, either about 
Pending issues or politics. 

All were disposed to look a little critically 
Upon their congressional elders, which was to 

expected, and they were a unit in feeling 
that the younger Members should be given 
a greater voice in policy decisions. Young 
men in all times and ages have entertained 
the identical sentiments, perhaps often, they 
ve been right. 

But it was heartening to listen to these 
young men—coming together from all sec- 
tions of the United States—discuss with 
earnestness, conviction and perception what 
they feel is best for their country, their party, 

ir constituents, and themselves. 

They did not always agree on specific mat- 

but a strong thread of common purpose 
ran through their observations. They all 
Want to help the farmer, the worker, the 
businessman, the manufacturer, but they 
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have a healthy conviction that government 
can’t and shouldn't shoulder the entire 
burden, that self-help is the answer to the 
welfare and security of everyone. 

It was an eye-opener to hear the successful 
young politicians of their generation talk the 
language of politics in the terms of their own 
outlook and experience. There was a certain 
blending of the practical and the ideal in 
their approach, but on the whole they talked 
a great deal more like students of economic 
and social problems than politicians discuss- 
ing the ins and outs of politics. 

Without a single exception they expressed 
faith in Dwight Eisenhower—not full and 
unreserved agreement with him—but faith. 
That, and loyalty. For some of his aids, few 
bouquets and a number of brickbats. But 
no reservations about their President. Eisen- 
hower, they are convinced, not only has the 
confidence of the country, but deserves it and 
will justify it. 

Naturally, they hope he will move out a 
little more definitely and a little more briskly 
to help deserving Republicans win next 
November's election contests. And they be- 
lieve he will, in due course, do just that. 

So much for that. I've seen some of the 
big shots, too. But thus far I'm most im- 
pressed by those who are just beginning to 
take over. 


John H. Griffin, Editor in Chief, 
the Boston Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, with a saddened heart because 
of the loss of a great and loyal friend, 
I must avail myself of this opportunity 
to announce to the Congress the death 
of Mr. John H. Griffin, editor in chief of 
the Boston Post. The people of Boston 
and New England were deeply shocked 
yesterday to learn of the passing of this 
eminent citizen Of our New England 
community. His home was in my dis- 
trict, where he lived for many years with 
his very fine family. 

His death came suddenly at 11:45 
p. m. on January 31, while he was recu- 
perating from a major operation per- 
formed a week before at the Polyclinic 
Hospital in New York City. He was 55 
years old. Mr. Griffin was in New York 
on business when he was first stricken. 

John M. Griffin was one of the most 
widely known and sincerely liked news- 
papermen in New England. He had been 
editor in chief of the Boston Post since 
July 1952. 

Previous to his appointment as editor 
in chief, Mr. Griffin was Sunday editor. 
Earlier he served as a reporter on the 
Post staff. He joined the staff of the 
Post in 1930. 

In addition to his duties on the Post 
he was a member of the television panel, 
Starring the Editors, a weekly television 
show viewed by thousands over WBZ-TV. 

The death of John H. Griffin removed 
from the newspaper profession an out- 
standing figure, He was a man of great 
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journalistic ability. He was erudite and 
understanding. His death cut short a 
career as editor in chief of the Post 
which, in a period of 19 months, had 
shown his rare editorial talents. 

He started his newspaper career with 
the Springfield Union, after having done 
part-time work on the Washington Star. 

Following a successful period with the 
Union, he was invited to become a mem- 
ber of the reportorial staff of the Boston 
Herald, on which paper he spent 5 years, 
before joining the Post. 

A native of Holyoke, and a graduate 
of Catholic University, Mr. Griffin did 
graduate work at Harvard University. 

As a reporter, columnist and editor 
he had traveled widely and during the 
past 2 years his ability, judgment and in- 
sight won him assignments covering the 
most important of the world’s news sto- 
ries. Among them was the elevation of 
Pope Pius XII. 

In-1946 he toured Occupied Germany 
and wrote a series of articles describing 
the impressions of that war-torn coun- 
try. He traveled in Europe three times 
on newspaper assignments. Among the 
many journalistic honors he had receiv- 
ed during his career, was the Amasa 
Howe Award of the Boston Press Club, 
which was given to him in February 
1953, for the best newspaper writing of 
public significance in Boston in 1952. 

Although he attained national fame as 
an editor, he never lost the desire to 
cover a story. Only 2 months ago he was 
aboard the new American Airlines DC-T 
Mercury plane which flew from New 
York to Los Angeles. On the return 
flight the Mercury broke a record, cross- 
ing the country in 6 hours and 31 min- 
utes. Mr. Griffin wrote a vivid story of 
this flight. 

Mr. Griffin was an excellent writer, 
His Sunday articles were clear, concise 
and to the point. 

His last articles in the Post were a 
series of stories on the nationwide poll 
conducted by the Crossley Research, 
Ine, Mrs. Griffin's fourth and final ar- 
ticle in this series appeared in the Post 
January 24, 

He leaves his wife, the former Alice 
Barry, and six children: the Reverend 
Mr. Richard Griffin, S. J., a student at 
Weston College; John, a junior at Holy 
Cross College; Maureen, a junior at 
Trinity College; Carol, a student at 
Notre Dame Academy; Kevin, a student 
at St. Sebastian's Country Day School, 
and Gerald, a student in the Phillips 
Grammar School, Watertown. 

Also surviving are a sister, Miss Mary 
Griffin, of New York, and a brother, 
James Griffin, of Holyoke, 

Mr. Griffin's home was at 96 Russell 
Avenue, Watertown, Mass. 

I extend to his family my deepest per- 
sonal sympathy, and I share in their be- 
reavement, as do so many others, since 
I regarded him as a close friend, and an 
inspiration to all who take the privilege 
of citizenship to heart. I have lost a 
friend. The people of New England 
have lost an able and loyal citizen. The 
Nation, this America of ours, has lost a 
great editor of a great newspaper. 
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Democratic Party’s Role Is Destined To 
Be Glorious 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the Boston Sunday Post of 
January 24, 1954, an excellent article 
which, I feel, should be read by every 
Member of this House as well as by every 
other American voter. It was written 
by our distinguished colleague from 
Massachusetts, the Honorable PHILIP J. 
PuHILBIN, and it deals with the role of the 
Democratic Party, its problems and its 

future. 

' ‘Under leave already granted to me I 
offer it, as a part of ‘my remarks, for 
printing in the Record. It follows: 
Democratic PARTY'S ROLE DESTINED To BE 
GLORIOUS 
(By Congressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN) 

The Democratic Party, our oldest major 
political party, has played a most significant 
vital role throughout the history of the Na- 
tion, and I firmly belleve that it is destined 
to play an even greater and more glorious 
role in the future. 

The two-party system, which distinguishes 
our American Government from the chaotic, 
splinter-party governments of Europe now 
suffering from the ills and evils of socialism, 
is fully accepted by the American people, 
as well as recognized by leading political 
scientists, as one of the great stabilizing in- 
fluences of our democracy. It is well said 
to be the balance wheel between the ex- 
tremes of ultraconservative, special privi- 
lege, on the one hand, and unbridled, prole- 
tarian radicalism, on the other. 

As one of our two great political groups, 
the Democratic Party has a traditional and 
honored place in this system. 

A great political theorist once character- 
ized change as progress, yet common ex- 
perience readily discloses that not all change 
is progress. On the contrary, change with- 
out stability often represents retrogression. 

It may work, as it has so many times in 
the cycle of history when peoples abandoned 
basic moral values and traded liberty for 
bread, to revert great governments and pros- 
perous nations back into the slough of medi- 
ocrity, ultimate collapse, and the oblivion 
of nameless dust. 

It is the kind of change, rather than 
change itself, therefore, which determines 
whether it is good or bad for free govern- 
75 . for the people, and that 

a c problem for political and 
leaders. Deg 


EXTREMES IN BOTH PARTIES 


Man has mastered many things in this age 
of miracles and wonders, yet he does not 
seem to have mastered the art of avoiding 
extremes in directing social and political 
change. If we have not yet learned appar- 
ently how to stop the pendulum of social 
change at the central point of the “golden 
mean,” this failure, if it be such, cannot be 
ascribed to the Democratic Party any more 
than to the opposing party because it is a 
fact that extremes as well as mistakes have 
certainly typified past administrations in 
both parties, and I may state, parentheti- 
cally, the process still continues up to the 
present hour, 

One fact stands out boldly, however, that 
in almost every national crisis, war, depres- 
sion, and stress, our Democratic Party has 
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been called upon trustfully by the American 
people to furnish the inspiring, effective 
leadership that ultimately pointed the way 
to decisive victory over ruthless enemies, as 
well as to the most desirable containment 
of forces of domestic greed and selfishness 
whose excesses were reponsible for economic 
and social evils which in several periods, 
notably in the early 1930's, brought stagna- 
tion, unemployment, poverty, and distress 
into the lives of millions of Americans and 
whipped up fires of dissension and radical 
agitation which at this time constitute such 
a grave peril to our free way of life. 

Will history repeat itself? Win the Nation 
be plunged into world war II? Will we 
suffer serious economic reverses? 

While I am a confirmed optimist concern- 
ing the future, only time and the quality, 
skill, and courage of current leadership can 
or will determine these questions. Most as- 
suredly the Democratic Party will join 
patriotically and constructively in their 
solution. 

DEBT TO DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


That the Nation owes a great, eternal debt 
for the achievements and contributions of 
past Democratic leadership rising up as it 
did, in so many emergencies, from the very 
loins of the common people of America, grap- 
pling so courageously, so effectively, so suc- 
cessfully, with dangerous foreign aggression 
and fearful domestic problems alike, is un- 
deniable. 

It is said that the times invariably produce 
great men to lead free governments out of 
the wilderness of despair, away from the 
shoals of danger. The history of the Demo- 
cratic Party convincingly testifies to this 
fact. 

From the immortal Jefferson to Jackson, 
Cleveland, Wilson, Roosevelt, and Truman, 
without regard to differences of opinion.in 
the Nation and divisions of outlook in the 
party, acting with firm purpose, strongly 
supported by repeated and emphatic expres- 
sions of the popular will, the Democratic 
Party stood for and fought for the basic 
principles of the Constitution, the rights of 
sovereign States, for civil and religious lib- 
erty and toleration, for individual freedom, 
of conscience, inquiry, and action, for the 
security, welfare, and elevation of the great 
rank and file. 

Democrats can be justifiably proud that 
down through the years, on the whole and 
with very few exceptiqns, the Democratic 
Party by its pledges, its program, and its 
affirmative action has given meaning, sub- 
stance, and realization to the great American 
ideal—the right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
sult of happiness. 

To summarize: In time of crisis, peril, 
threat to our security, military or economic, 
the majority of the American people selected 
the Democratic Party and its great historic 
leadership to solve the most difficult and 
urgent of national problems. It is to our 
great credit that no matter how grave, chal- 
lenging or momentous these problems were, 
our party has tackled them with unshakable 
faith, inspiring confidence, successful 
achievement and consequent benefit to the 
Republic, 


PARTY NOT INFALLIBLE 


A political party, whatever can be said for 
it, is merely a human institution, a human 
instrumentality directed by men and women 
who believe in its basic principles and who 
conceive it as the best vehicle for promoting 
the national and general interests. Like 
every other human institutions, it is capable 
of error and mistake, subject to the weak- 
nesses and limitations of the human char- 

I would be the last to claim infallibility 
for my great party, though in view of its 
tremendous achievements for the country 
in every period of American life it requires 
no defense from me or anyone else. 

If it erred, its errors arose like the errors 
of the opposing party arose and still arise— 
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from ordinary human frailty of individual 
leaders vested with temporary power. In- 
deed its shortcomings were shared by the 
American people who time and time again 
followed its leadership, 

From the time of the great Jefferson, one 
of the greatest political thinkers and 
prophets of all times, the record of the Demo- 
cratic Party rings and resounds down 
through the unbroken channels of history 
acclaimed by triumphant. and grateful voices 
of millions of loyal Americans who have ad- 
hered to its principles, sustained its leader- 
ship and benefited by its policies. 

This record comprises a series of contribu- 
tions and achievements in behalf of the 
struggling masses of America and Massa- 
chusetts which cannot possibly be equaled 
by any other party or any other political 
group. > 

Great personalities whose vision and abil- 
ity changed the course of history made this 
impressive record: 

FEARLESS TRATLBLAZER 


The fearless David I. Walsh, trailblazer of 
the Massachusetts democracy, one of the 
greatest statesmen of our time, first progres- 
sive Governor of our beloved Commonwealth, 
father of practically all the first great social 
legislation of our era in the interest of ordi- 
nary men and women who later rendered 
renowed service to our State and Nation in 
Washington as our United States Senator. 

Also outstanding, enlightened leader in the 
House of Representatives, able, humane and 
courageous, Congressman Joun W. McCor- 
MACK; brilliant young Senator JOHN F. KEN- 
NEDY of noted heritage, whose great ability 
and zeal for the people's cause will elevate 
him to still higher national office; former 
Gov. James M. Curley, unsurpassed orator, 
gifted personality, friend of the poor“; for- 
mer Gov. Paul A. Dever, powerful, capable, 
champion of labor, distinguished orator and 
leader. 

Further, former Governor and Secretary of 
Labor Maurice J. Tobin, beloved by all, vigor- 
ous exponent of the workingman, so tragically 
taken from us at the height of his powers; 
former Governor Charles F, Hurley of late, 
lamented memory, a man of great sincerity 
and forward-looking spirit; former Governor 
Joseph B. Ely, great lawyer, gifted adminis- 
trator, the man whose brilliant speech nomi- 
nated his close friend, the idol of millions, 
the happy warrior Governor Al Smith for the 
Presidency. 

And former Senator Marcus F. Coolidge, 
another able fighter for social justice, and 
others too numerous to mention—all repre- 
sented and typified the central theme of the 
Democratic Party's objective, the betterment 
and advancement of the common people. 

There were and are many more in the 
service of our Commonwealth, its various 
subdivisions and of the Nation, including my 
own very distinguished Massachusetts Demo- 
cratic colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, distinguished members 
of our great general court, outstanding con- 
stitutional officers of the State and many 
others whose leadership and unsclfish serv- 
ice has furthered and protected the interest 
of the people, 


COSMOPOLITAN CHARACTER 


The Democratic Party in State and Nation 
is comprised of many groups of different 
origin and racial stocks, from different geo- 
graphical areas, of different color and creed, 
of varied economic levels—workers in the 
factorjes, farmers in the fields, clerks, skilled 
artisans, professional classes, scientists, 
preachers, journalists, scholars, businessmen, 
housewlves—people drawn from every calling 
and station. They have joined together in a 
great united movement to promote the cause 
of humane, forward-looking government un- 
der the Consitution, to stand for government 
of laws by men, government for the benefit 
of the people who compose the country and 
not just merely for special groups of wealth, 
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Power, and affluence who seek selfish and oft- 
times antisocial ends. 

In truth, every generation of Americans 
has been the benefiiciary of the wisdom, fore- 
sight, and humane judgment of leaders of 
the Democratic Party. 

There is hardly a person in America today 
who, in some way or other, has not been spe- 
cifically benefited by virtue of the policies 
and program of the Democratic Party or the 
service of some of its leaders. 

It has been a great humanizing influence 
in American life. Protector of the weak, 
refuge of the poor, defender of liberty, cham- 
pion. of the oppressed, promoter of social 
Justice, advocate of the defenseless, militant 
&postle of the great American principle of 
toleration and equity for all, the Democratic 
Party more than any other agency, more 
than any other single force save the spiritual 
strength so beneficiently engendered by the 
Almighty in the minds and hearts of loyal 
Americans, has been responsible for the 
greatest social, political, and economic prog- 
ress of the Nation, 

STIMULUS TO PROSPERITY 

It not only provided leadership but fur- 
nished the stimulus, the direction and the 
guiding genius for the incredible advance- 
ment and improvement which the Nation 
has made in living standards and state of 
well-being during the past few decades. Our 
party has done more to improve the lot of 
the individual average American, to promote 
& very high level of general prosperity among 
all classes of our people, businessmen, farm- 
ers, as well as workers, to improve the health, 
housing, education, the general welfare of 
our people. I repeat, than any other human 
agency at any time in history. 

Can it honestly be doubted that were it 
not for the Democratic Party and its en- 
lightened leadership in State and Nation 
during the past quarter century, that our 
average citizen would ever be in the position 
of self-sufficiency, prosperity, and happiness 
An which he so happily finds himself today? 

The American people have reaped a rich 
harvest from their devotion to the Demo- 
cratic Party and I have every confidence that 
they will return to its fold. 

If the Democratic Party is to assume its 
great responsibilities during this desperate 
Crisis, it must be the purpose of its leaders 
to maintain and expand the great gains 
which have been made under Democratic 
leadership for ordinary Americans and their 
families under our cherished free enterprise 
Sy5tem—the most fabulous economic system 
the world has ever known. = 

We are fortunate indeed that the Demo- 
cratic Party is not static and moribund, but 
rather abounds with vigor, vitality, and a 
Progressive spirit. 

Our Democratic program in line with its 
best traditions must be soundly grounded in 
Morality and truth. It must be grounded 
also in respect, devotion, and reverence for 
the great immutable verities of our matchless 
Constitution. In our support of stable gov- 
ernment and a stable, flexible economy, we 
shall need not only sound convictions but a 
Sound approach to public questions and 
Sound interpretation of our mission. 


* MUST STAND ERECT 


We must stand erect and resolute against 
the great Red lie of communism and god- 
Jess Marxism at home and abroad. 

We must be intent upon preserving the 
Bill of Rights and the precious liberties of 
the individual gained by freemen only 
after centuries of struggle and bloodshed. 

We must be vigilant against those kinds 
of human selfishness which tend to stultify 
dur progress, so that we may work whole- 

y to eliminate poverty, disease, dis- 
and low standards, to uphold our free 
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system and the cause of freedom against the 
irreligion, slavery, and the debauchery of 
communism. 

The Nation that could afford to pour out 
about 890 billion in cold cash to foreign 
nations since 1946 can certainly afford a sub- 
stantial portion of its huge national product 
to take care of the urgent social needs of 
the American people. 

We must never lose sight of the great 
fundamentals—the spiritual ideals and poli- 
tical principles which have made this Nation 
the greatest on earth. 

TOLERANCE FOR DIFFERENT VIEWS 


We know the reasons for our recent defeats 
and must act to correct them by rooting out 
the causes. Thus we will command public 
confidence and support, 

While there is bound to be widely dif- 
ferent interpretations of principle and meth- 
od in the formulation of party programs, 
and differences on policy as well, if our party 
is to regain the trust of the people there 
must be room for different shades of opinion 
and different viewpoints on public issues. 
No party membership can fully agree on 
every issue. 

Frank discussion, critical appraisal, and 
honest independent judgment are desirable. 
Our leaders as well as workers must be 
something more than automatons; our 
elected officials something more than yes“ 
men for would-be bosses or so-called brain- 
trusters. They must reflect the will of the 
people who elect them and work primarily 
for the good of the country. - 

They should lend themselves neither to 
hysteria nor expediency, remembering that 
our party spreads out over every section and 
must therefore welcome to its ranks every 
person and group accepting the funda- 
mental philosophy that government exists 
by popular consent to protect freedom and 
to promote the best interests, prosperity, and 
happiness of the people and that our party 
is the most effective instrument for achiev- 
ing these commendable ends. 


RADICALS SHOULD NOT RULE 


The Democratic Party is not a revolu- 
tionary party. In origin and outlook it is 
committed to American institutions, to free 
enterprise and free initiative which have 
contributed so greatly and inyaluably to the 
building of this Nation. 

Since we believe that we can accomplish 
all necessary and desirable reforms without 
destroying or shackling this peerless eco- 
nomic system, we can never allow radical 
doctrinaires who do not believe in the es- 
sential principles of our free way of life, but 
who sponsor and strive for a bureaucratic 
socialistic or communistic state, to infil- 
trate and dominate the affairs, policies, and 
machinery of our party. 

We must fairly and impartially seek an 
area of agreement among the party's com- 
ponent parts, sectional, social, and occupa- 
tional, that will enable us to appeal to a 
maximum majority and thus attain our 
chosen goals, 

If the program and policies of the party 
are wisely and soundly shaped, responsively 
to public need and with reference to truly 
progressive doctrine, and trusted, capable, 
experienced leadership is selected, we will 
be entitled to popular support and can re- 
establish our position in State and Nation, 

Many vital issues impend in this distressed 
world and in the Nation, the outcome of” 
which will decide the destiny of free govern- 
ment for generations to come, perhaps for 
all time. I shall not presume here to outline 
them in detail, but, in a broad sense, these 
are some of the considerations which will 
have to be met by our party. 

1. Wholehearted international cooperation 
with the United Nations and with all nations 
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of good faith and honest motives to check 
communism and promote peace. Of utmost 
importance is a strong, resolute, unwavering 
foreign policy, backed up by overwhelming 
streamlined modernized armed power, un- 
compromisingly rejecting appeasement. 

This policy must be designed to prevent 
communist aggression and infiltration. 

It must imply sincere participation of the 
free nations according to their abilities and 
potential power. 

It should avoid hysterical, unfounded 
fears concerning war, atomic energy, or the 
power of communism, 

It should be willing to help alleviate dis- 
tress and reinforce democracy within our 
means, but should eschew international fly- 
ing saucers spraying American cream and 
honey over foreign landscapes. 

We-should not move too fast economically 
or militarily in these matters. Unprotected 
atomic pooling could present the greatest of 
perils and revolutionary military concepts 
are always difficult to implement. 

NO RED PARTNERSHIPS 


In Europe, in Asia, and elsewhere we must 
squarely reject any partnership or material 
support of those who are acting as part of, 
or in concert with, the world Communist 
conspiracy to destroy us. 

1. Ta recognize diplomatically or consent 
to its admission to United Nations of any 
nation whose hands are dripping with the 
blood of American boys must be squarely 
rejected by this Nation. 

2. The continuance of our efforts to un- 
cover and expense Communists and sub- 
versives in the United States and ruthlessly 
drive them out of positions in government 
and their entrenched places of influence in 
American life. 

3. A strong reaffirrhation of our position 
on civil rights, racial and religious toleration 
and determined protection of those great 
constitutional safeguards set up to defend 
the sacred rights of the individual against 
unwarranted, illegal interference with his 
liberties. 

4. An immediate program on the domestic, 
social, and economic front to reverse unfor- 
tunate current recessionary trends in the 
economy which are responsible for releasing 
the dangerous forces of fear and confusion 
in the Nation and have already caused sub- 
stantial unemployment. 

We must recognize always that commu- 
nism and dangerous social unrest are easily 
promoted by unemployment, fear, and want. 

We must seek to rule out, not only the 
latter, but the spirit of antilabor discrimi- 
nations and assure stability for labor, busi- 
ness and agriculture with employment for 
all. 

Wan AGAINST RECESSION 

In short, we must declare war against re- 
cession, depression, and need by proposing 
the immediate use of all necessary resources 
of this great Government to 
strengthen the American economy and re- 
store confidence and prosperity for all our 
people since any weakness in our national 
armor, military, or economic, would be the 
strongest weapon our potential enemies 
could have. . 

With a fundamental program carried for- 
ward by honest courageous, forward-facing 
and sensible leadership, the Democratic 
Party can and will, God grant, once again 
as in the past lead State and Nation along 
the way to prosperity, security, and peace. 

Our great party founder Thomas Jeffer- 
son once said—“The same God who gave us 
life, gave us liberty at the same time.” 

It is for every American, regardless of race, 
creed, or party, to preserve it. 

With courage, faith, hard work, unflagging 
allegiance to American institutions and 
abiding faith in the Almighty, we will. 
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Our Spiritual Debt to England 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, the two 
revival meetings which the Reverend 
Billy Graham conducted in Washington 
produced capacity congregations. 
Countless hundreds and thousands were 
denied the opportunity of hearing this 
phenomenal exponent of God's Word 
because of an arbitrary ruling of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commissioners, who 
imposed an arbitrary ceiling of 8,000 per- 
sons at the National Guard Armory in 
Washington. It is conjectural how many 
persons were denied entrance. 

Not since the days of Sankey, Moody, 
or Billy Sunday has any evangelist in this 
Nation or of any other nation so com- 
pletely found the way to so many hearts 
and souls as has Dr. Billy Graham. 
Throughout the length and breadth of 
America he has preached to capacity 
crowds, his greatest throng being at the 
Cotton Bowl in Dallas, Tex., where over 
78,000 persons packed that gigantic sta- 
dium in 100-degree temperature, in an 
effort to obtain spiritual food for their 
hungry souls. j 

Mr. Speaker, preparatory to departing 
for England to conduct one of the mo- 
mentous campaigns of his phenomenal 
career, Dr. Graham delivered his sermon 
in Washington on his regular radio pro- 
gram “the Hour of Decision.” This im- 
portant sermon was entitled “Our Spirit- 
ual Debt to England.” His message 
called to the consciences of the American 
people the spiritual debt we owe to that 
tiny and stalwart island, from which so 
much of our religious philosophies and 
doctrines in this Nation have come. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I enclose 
herewith this magnificent sermon deliv- 
ered to the Americans, who each Sunday 
listen to the Hour of Decision over the 
ABC network: 

Ova SPIRITUAL Dest ro ENGLAND 
(By Rev. Billy Graham) 


A few weeks ago all of us were reading in 
our newspapers about an argument that al- 
legediy took place between Prime Minister 
Churchill, President Eisenhower, and the 
Prime Minister of France. The argument was 
over who was to sit in the center chair for 
pictures by the press. The final solution 
made headlines around the world, The 
Prime Minister of France and the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain insisted that the Presi- 
dent of the United States occupy the middle, 
and thus, symbolically at least, the most im- 
portant chair. This was an illustration of the 
ascendency of the United States in world 
leadership during the past 10 years. 

It was only a few years ago that Great 
Britain was considered the greatest nation 
in the world. London was the world's capital. 
London was not only the political capital 
but also the financial capital of the entire 
world, All roads led to London. Her great 
empire stretched completely around the 
globe, taking in one-fifth of the world’s 
population. The British Empire twenty years 
ago was the greatest empire in world history. 
The average Englishman was the richest and 
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most secure man the world had ever known, 
His homes were the finest; his hotels the 
plushest; his arts, music, and culture were 
envied by the entire world. However, within 
one generation we have seen a drastic change. 
It was General DeGaulle who said just after 
World War II that there were only two and 
a half great powers in the world today. 
General DeGaulle considered Great Britain 
the half. Within a short space of time some- 
thing has happened. The British lion no 
longer roars when its tail is stepped on, 
What is back of it? What has happened? 
Why is Britain no longer the great nation 
that once practically ruled the world? 

From the early Roman days, England took 
her place as a leader among the nations of 
the world. Very few Americans are aware 
of the power hidden behind the movement 
of history that brought England to her place 
among the nations’ leaders. Here is a little 
island, only 500 miles long and 150 miles 
wide, that has influenced the nations of the 
world more than any spot of land on earth, 
Back of Britain's mighty material, temporal, 
and military power was spiritual power. It 
was sometime in the first century of the 
Christian era that the gospel reached Eng- 
land. By 429 A. D. thousands of people were 
crowding the churches at every crossroad 
and even in the open country throughout 
England. It was sometime in the sixth cen- 
tury that the great missionary Patrick lived 
and labored, and although born in Britain, 
his labors largely were in Ireland. The mes- 
sage that he preached in Ireland was the 
Message he had learned as a boy in Britain, 
If it were not for that early training in Eng- 
land, we would not celebrate Saint Patrick’s 
Day today here in America. England has 
probably been the greatest Christian nation 
of all history, To be sure, England was not 
always Christian in every generation. There 
were those times when England reverted to 
its form of paganism with Druidical worship 
and with sacrifice to the gods, but there was 
always the messenger of God to the people 
who claimed them once more for the faith 
of Jesus Christ, There was always a Colum- 
ba, a Bede, or a Paulinus, and many other 
messengers of the cross to call this great 
people back to the faith of their fathers. 

During the past 500 years England has 
contributed more spiritually to the world 
than any other nation. It was in England 
that the Reformation actually began under 
the leadership of John Wycliffe in the 14th 
century. It was John Wycliffe who gave the 
Bible to the people. He rebelled against the 
ready-made dogmas of an established church 
and rejected all those teachings that could 
not bear the test of the Scriptures. It was 
John Wycliffe who mightily influenced John 
Huss of Bohemia, who in turn started a 
chain of thought and reaction that eventu- 
ally influenced Martin Luther. 

Down through these centuries England 
has continued to make its great contribution 
in every field. When the world needed 
leadership among the nations, England was 
ready to give it. When the world needed 
fine literature; England had her skilled writ- 
ers. When the world needed new techniques 
in medical science, England was ready to give 
it. -When the world needed someone to stop 
Napoleon, bent on world conquest, England 
had her Wellington. When our own colonies 
were in desparate need of spiritual awaken- 
ing, England sent George Whitefield and 
John Wesley to us. When India desperately 
needed the gospel of Jesus Christ, it was 
England that sent William Carey. It was 
England that took the lead in freeing the 
slaves. It was England that took the lead in 
woman suffrage. It was England that took 
the lead in lifting the standards of the 
working man. It was England that heid the 
balance of world power. It was England 
that stood alone in World War IT when it 
seemed that Hitler was going to pull the 
whole world down around him. It was Eng- 
land that was ready to fight on the beaches, 
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in the streets, and in the countryside to save 
the Western way of life. 

When James Watt started the first wheel 
of the steam engine, and George Stevenson 
harnessed this power to a locomotive, Eng- 
land gave to the world a new way of life. 
Socially, morally, militarily, spiritually— 
England has contributed tremendously to the 
American way of life. England taught us 
tolerance, fair play, and a freedom from 
frenzy. It was England that taught us civil 
and religious liberty. It was from England 
that we get much of our law, traditions, and 
customs, 

Very few Americans realize that it was 
largely British missionaries and British 
money that worked in the early days of the 
American colonies. It was British money 
that supported Christian work in this coun- 
try for over a hundred years. The founda- 
tions that He so secure for many of our 
denominations today were supported largely 
from the mother country. America owes a 
debt of gratitude to Great Britain that we 
will never be able to pay. Britain has been 
our closest ally in war and in pence. It is 
also from Britain that we get our language— 
the English language. The great Presbyte- 
rian denominations of America owe their 
beginnings to Britain, The great Baptist 
denominations across America owe their 
modern beginnings to England. The great 
Methodist churches throughout the Nation 
owe their beginnings to Britain, and scores 
of other denominational groups have their 
foundations and traditions and teachings 
deep in our forefathers who lived in Britain 
and Ireland. 

But something has happened to that Eng- 
land. For the first time In history England 
desperately needs help. We have answered 
their cry for material help and sent them bil- 
lions of dollars to help them in their post- 
war economic crisis. We have joined hands 
with them at the peace table and given them 
moral encouragement. But now Britain 
needs our help spiritually. Very few Amer- 
icans are aware of the fact that in England 
today less than 10 percent of the British 
people are identified with any church. Less 
than 5 percent of the British people are 
found in church on Sunday. I am told on 
the highest authority that in London only 2 
to 4 percent of the people attend church. 
One bishop of the Church of England told me 
some time ago that there are places in his 
diocese within London where less than one- 
half of 1 percent of the people attend church. 
Materialism, secularism, and pagan philoso- 
phies have gripped the once great British 
people. Only a comparatively few of the 
churches In London are filled to capacity on 
Sunday. Millions of people in England to- 
day have no conception of the teachings of 
the Bible. Religion is completely foreign 
from their thinking. Because of the ter- 
rible, taxation, the remaining Christians 
that are left have very little to give to the 
work of the church. Britain has had to pull 
in many of its missionaries from all over 
the world. Many Christian organizations 
have had to close their doors and curtall their 
activities as a result of the economic pinch. 

During the past 5 years, British political, 
social, and religious leaders have come to 
the conclusion that the reason for Britain's 
rapid deterioration both at home and abroad 
is basically spiritual. Many people attribute 
her economic problems to her spiritual de- 
cline. The great spiritual forces that moti- 
vated and made Britain great have all but 
disappeared. The very power that gave 
Britain the dynamic of world leadership is 
ebbing away, 

During the past years, In desperation the 
Church of England has tried one method 
after another to attract the masses of people 
back to God and back tothe church, A little 
over 2 yeers ago the Church of England di- 
rected its great mission to London campaign 
that proved to the British clergy that tho 
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people were no longer listening to the gospel 
and that the average clergy was no longer 
respected. The Methodist church tried their 
Commando campaign with very little suc- 
Cess.. There is little or no evangelism on 
television in Great Britain today. There is 
little or no evangelism on radio in Britain 
today. Á 

To be sure, there are thousands of Chris- 
tlans in England who have not bowed the 
knee to Baal, There are thousands of Chris- 
tians in Britain that are praying and crying 
to God day and night for spiritual awaken- 
ing and revival. There are thousands of peo- 
ple in Britain that are longing for the day 
when Britain will have a great spiritual 
revival that will change the course of Brit- 
ish history. 

As a result of Britain’s departure from God 
immorality is at an alltime high. Crime is 
On the increase. The divorce courts are 
filled, and the moral conditions are unbe- 
Uevable. 

The last great evangelistic campaigns that 
made great impacts on British life were held 
in 1879 by D. L. Moody and in 1905 by Dr. R. 
A. Torrey. These evangelistic campaigns 
made such tremendous impacts that the 
Older people still sing the songs and talk with 
tears in their eyes of the days of Moody and 
Torrey. These American evangelists were 
Criticized unmercifully in the beginning of 
their campaigns. The New York Times ran 
an editorial calling Moody an “uncouth rep- 
resentative of the United States.” Many 
British leaders refused to cooperate with Dr. 
Torrey because they thought he was too cold 
and that he would have no appeal to the 
masses of Great Britain. Hundreds of the 
Clergy were against D. L. Moody because they 
thought that he was too ignorant, rough, and 
uncouth. However, these attitudes rapidly 
Changed as these men of God presented the 
gospel of Christ in all of its saving power. 
7 470 are praying that God will do it again in 


Two years ago when we were in Washing- 
ton, a member of the British Parliament and 
& prebendery of St. Paul's in London flew 
to Washington to present to us the needs 
4nd problems of Britain. They asked us if we 
Could come to London and address the clergy 
and religious leaders of the City of London, 
Outlining our program of evangelism and 
telling them what God was doing here in 

rica. 

Two years ngo Cliff Barrows and I went 
to London. We met with 750 religious lead- 
ers of the City of London in Westminster 
Church House which is the headquarters of 
the Church of England. I spoke to them for 
Over an hour and they asked questions for 
another hour. After we were through, these 
British leaders voted to extend to us an invi- 
tation to come to London for an evangelistic 
Campaign in 1984. After much prayer, we 
accepted their invitation. During the inter- 
Vening 2 years tremendous preparations have 

n underway. Thousands of prayer meet- 
ings have been organized, and on March 1 
Our campaign begins in London. 

There is something thrilling and frighten- 
ing about beginning an all-out campaign in 
the largest city of the world. Never before 
haye I been so humbled and awed by a proj- 
ect. We were warned time after time by our 
friends not to go to England. Many said it 
Would be our Waterloo, that it would be un- 
Successful, that the time was not ripe, that 
this was not the thing for us to do. How- 
ever, there has come an increasing convic- 
tion that God is sending us to England. 

ere are scores of obstacles that we face in 

don that we never face in the United 
States. There will be very little radio and 
television open to us. We do not know what 
the attitude of the press will be. We are 
€ncouraged by the fact that we have the 
Support of the majority of the churches of 

city of London. We know that thou- 
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sands of Christians are praying throughout 
the world. Prayer meetings are being or- 
ganized in Korea, Formosa, throughout 
Africa and South America; in Australia and 
New Zealand thousands are praying. The 
eyes of the entire Christian world are going 
to be on London, praying that God will send 
a revival to England once again. 

Here in America we are calling upon you, 
the pecple of God, to pray as you have never 
prayed. We are asking you to organize 
prayer mectings throughout the Nation and 
pray that God will send revival. Our hearts 
are burdened. I come to you in desperation 
and plead from the bottom of my heart that 
you pray as you have never prayed for any 
event in your life. I am praying that our 
London campaign will be the most prayed- 
for event in history. Because of communi- 
cation, more people will know about this 
campaign than probably any evangelistic 
campaign in the history of the church. 

Next, we want you to write your friends in 
England. Many of you have friends all 
through England. We want you to write 
them and tell them about the meetings and 
urge them to attend. The meetings will be 
held at Harringay Arena in the northern 
part of the city of London, seating 12.000 
people. People, we trust, will be coming 
from all over England. 

Thirdly, we need your help. Our British 
Christian friends do not have the financial 
resources to put on such a campaign. In 
prayer, in humility, and in faith they have 
requested our help. I assured them that we 
Americans who have given so much to their 
economic and material welfare would be de- 
lighted to contribute to their spiritual wel- 
fare. I hope that you will give sacrificially to 
make this campaign possible at this des- 
perate hour. 

Many people have asked, “How long will 
the meetings continue?” We do not know. 
Possibly 6 weeks * * * we are planning to 
stay in England about 3 months. A part of 
this time may be taken up in traveling across 
England. We are not certain. We are going 
to be led by the Holy Spirit. The month of 
June will possibly be spent on the Continent 
of Europe in about eight capitals of western 
Europe, holding great outdoor mass meet- 
ings. 

Our meetings in London will not be con- 
centrated just in the evening meetings at 
Harringay Arena. We are taking a team of 
about 25 people. Meetings are being ar- 
ranged all day long in every section of Lon- 
don, so that additional thousands will be 
reached with the Gospel. 


London is still the crossroads of the world. 
London is still the banking center of the 
world. London is still the city with the 
greatest newspapers in the world. London 
is still the city with more airlines operating 
in and put of London that any city in the 
world. We are praying that the cobblestones 
of London will ring with the shouts of thou- 
sands who will find Christ as their Savior 
and Lord. Britain has had great spiritual 
revivals in the past, 


Mississippi River Diversion Problem, 
Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, a tremen- 
dous problem now confronts the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and particularly the.State 
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of Louisiana because the Father of Wa- 
ters, the Mississippi River, now threatens 
to change its course to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. This is a matter of grave concern 
to the entire Nation. 

One of the most complete studies of 
this problem ever made was done very 
recently by Mr. B. L. Krebs, distinguished 
staff writer for the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune. In order that the Members 
of Congress may be informed, I am in- 
cluding his masterful series in the REC- 
ORD: 

(By B. L. Krebs) 

People have been saying for the past 50 
years or more that some day the Mississippi 
River might desert New Orleans and take a 
new and shorter route to the guif by way of 
the Atchafalaya River past Morgan City. 

The United States Army Engineers, 
through the Mississippi River Commission, 
now affirm that the Mississippi River not 
only may but positively will be captured by 
the Atchafalaya unless man steps in to pre- 
vent it. 

And this will inevitably happen within 
the lifetime of three-fourths of the people 
now living below Old River—unless the 
threatened calamity is prevented by the ex- 
penditure of anywhere from $50 million to 
$100 million on control works at the entrance 
of Old River. 

Old River, the present connecting link 
between the Mississippi and the Atchafalaya 
Rivers, is a 6-mile section of an old bend of 
the Mississippi. Its eastern end leads out 
of the Mississippi opposite the State peni- 
tentiary at Angola, 120 miles by airline north- 
west of New Orleans, and 217 miles by the 
winding main river. At the western end of 
the 6-mile stretch, Red River comes in from 
the north, and the Atchafalaya River goes 
out to the south, 


CRITICAL STAGE SEEN 1965-75 


A critical stage in the diversion of the 
Mississipp! through Old River will occur 
when 40 percent of its annual flow is going 
down the Atchafalaya, according to the re- 
port of a group of geologists directed as con- 
sultant by Dr. Harold N. Fisk, chief of the 
geological research section of Humble Ou & 
Refining Co. The Mississippi River Commis- 
sion placed its seal of approval on the 
by recently making it available to the public, 

This critical stage “under normal condi- 
tions of development,” says the report, will 
be reached between the years 1965-75, with 
the year 1971 indicated as a more exact date, 
should the present trend continue. The re- 
port warns, however: - 

“Factors which will accelerate the diver- 
sionary process are the frequency of floods 
or sustained highwater flows through the 
distributary, continued dredging in the lower 
Atchafalaya Basin, and a critical stage of 
development occurring before the time of 40 
percent diversion. 

“In connection with this last factor, any 
sudden increase in deterioration of the Mis- 
sissippi Channel immediately below the 
point of diversion should be interpreted as 
marking the beginning of the critical stage.” 

In other words, according to this latest 
report, the diversion of the Mississippi, un- 
less brought under control, will almost cer- 
tainly reach a critical stage not later than 
1975, or 22 years from now; it will probably 
reach a critical stage in 1971, or 18 years 
from now; and it could reach the critical 
stage by 1965, or in 12 short years. 

SEVERAL COURSE CHANGES 

Two thorough studies of the Mississippi 
diversion, both under the authority of the 
Mississippi River Commission, were made 
foHowing the 1950 flood, at the direction 
of Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, then Chief of 
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United States Army Engineers. One was the 
geological study, the other an engineering 
survey by the commission's own river engi- 
neers. The major findings in these studies 
are: 

The Mississippi River has made a major 
change in its course several times in the past 
2,000 years. 

The same set of circumstances that 
brought about these former changes is now 
in operation at Old River; the principal one 
being that it is 300 miles to sea level by 
way of the Mississippi and only 100 miles 
by way of the Atchafalaya. 

Diversion of the Mississippi has now 
reached a point where no natural processes 
are known which might prevent the Atcha- 
falaya from further enlarging itself and 
capturing the entire Mississippi River. 

In the 10-year period 1935-44 the Atcha- 

falaya River carried 15 percent of the an- 
nual flow of the Mississippi; in the 4 years 
1945-48 this increased to 19 percent; and in 
the following 4 years, 1949-52 the Atcha- 
falaya was capturing 23 percent of the 
Mississippi's runoff. 
By the time the Atchafalaya River is 
carrying 40 percent of the Mississippl’s flow 
a critical stage will have been reached, after 
which the main channel of the Mississippi 
below the point of diversion will start to 
silt up rapidly, and the diversion will be 
relatively uncontrollable. 


Since the Atchafalaya for many years has 
been carrying the entire flow of the Red and 
Black-Ouachita Rivers in addition to the 
flow it has been snatching from the main 
river, it is already carrying to the gulf 30 
percent, or nearly one-third, of all the water 
arriving in the latitude of Old River; and 
when diversion of the Mississippi has reached 
40 percent the Atchafalaya will be carrying 
almost as much as the main stream below 
Old River. 

The estimate of 40 percent of the flow of 
the Mississippi into the Atchafalaya as the 
critical point in the diversion is a matter 
of guesswork and is a reasonably maximum 
figure. The main channel of the Mississippi 
below Old River might start silting up before 
the 40 percent figure is reached. 

There has been more than one second 
guess in the past about the unpredictable 
Mississippi! River. In fact only a few years 
ago the river engineers were saying that the 
diversion of 50 percent of the Mississippi 
would not take place for another 40 years. 
Now they estimate the 50-percent figure will 
be reached 10 years or more sooner than 
they then expected. 

A study of the flow of the Mississippi 
Rivers through ¢wo chutes on the main 
stream, and of the silting that occurred in 
the main channel as the volume of water 
going through the chute or bypass increased, 
brings into doubt whether the main channel 
of the Mississippi below Old River will wait 
until 40 percent of the flow is being diverted 
to the Atchafalaya before it begins to de- 
teriorate. 


CHANNEL DETERIORATION 


At Chute No. 8, below Hickman, Ky., ob- 
servations over a period of 10 years show that 


the main channel 5,000 feet below the point 


at which the chute or cutoff leaves the 
stream began to deteriorate when the volume 
of water going through the chute reached 
30 percent of the total flow, and after 40- 
percent diversion the channel began to de- 
teriorate rapidly. 

At Brandywine chute, just above Memphis, 
however, the main channel showed deteri- 
Oration at 20-percent diversion, and deteri- 
orated rapidly after 30 percent of the total 
flow went through the chute. 

With a view to determining whether the 
Mississippi River main channel is beginning 
to fill up below Old River, a survey was 
made of a fairly straight reach in the main 
river where slackening of the current might 
be expected to result in the deposit of silt, 
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At a point about 6 miles below Old River 
cross-sections of the main river channel were 
taken at bankfull stage and showed that the 
capacity of the main river had decreased 
from 184,000 square feet in 1920 to 168,000 
square feet in 1949 or about 9 percent. This 
reduction in carrying capacity occurred de- 
spite the fact that the main channel has 
been dredged for navigation purposes. 

“It is evident from the above figures,” says 
the report on the geological investigation, 
“that rapid deterioration has not begun and 
that the critical stage in Atchafalaya diver- 
sion has not been reached. When this will 
occur is problematical, but present studies 
have shown that 40 percent diversion is a 
conservative maximum estimate of the time 
when rapid closure of the old main channel 
will occur. 

“It should be remembered,, however, that 
the critical stage could occur at a time when 
a smaller percentage of water is diverted, and 
that the present trend of deterioration, 
though slight may be a forceful portent of a 
rapidly increasing rate of deterioration in the 
not too distant future.” 


FLOOD CONTROL FACTOR 


There is no reason for panic in the present 
situation with regard to the diversion of the 
Mississippi; nor is there any room, on the 
other hand, for complacency. The Missis- 
sippi will not change its course overnight, 
or even in two or three years, and in case of 
emergency it would only be a matter of cost 
to close off Old River in a hurry. 

This, however, could have a disastrous ef- 
fect in another direction—that of flood con- 
trol—as will be shown in a succeeding story. 

Meanwhile it will require several years to 
construct the necessary engineering works to 
handle the situation in an orderly fashion, 
and the time in which this can be done, 
before the diversion reaches a dangerous 
stage, could be shortened to 12 years by a 
succession of high-water years, and a sudden 
deterioration of the main river channel. 

Most people think that if the Mississippi 
River were to leave its present course and 
go down the Atchafalaya, the main effect, 
where New Orleans is concerned, is that the 
‘city would lose its deepwater port. 

FRESH-WATER SUPPLY 


Not only would this be unlikely to hap- 
pen, but even if the main river were clogged 
up below the city a deepwater channel 
could be dredged to the gulf which would 
provide an even better access to the sea than 
is now provided by the river. 

But diversion of the Mississipp! would re- 
sult in other and more serious damage. 

The city would have to find another source 
for its fresh-water supply. The cost of this 
alone could exceed the cost of closing the Old 
River with control works. 

Sewage would have to be treated in expen- 
sive sewage-control works, instead of being 
dumped into the river below New Orleans 
and swept to the sea by the current, as at 
present. 

It is problematical that in a period of 30 
to 40 years after the 50-percent stage of 
diversion a deep-water channel could be 
maintained for the port of Baton Rouge, or 
a shallower channel between there and Old 
River for the present waterborne traffic of 
the Mississippi. 

Pouring through the Atchafalaya Basin in 
a volume three to four times as large as now, 
the river would disrupt all communications 
to the west and wreak havoc from the Mis- 
sissipp! River and Bayou Lafourche on the 
east to the Teche Ridge on the west. Incal- 
culable millions would have to be spent to 
build new levee lines through the Atcha- 
Talaya Basin, to elevate railroads and high- 
ways, to bulld new and longer bridges, and 
to move cities and towns away from the 
present banks of the Atchafalaya. 

And, finally, the entire flood-control plan 
for the valley below Old River would be 
thrown out of balance and very likely be 
completely wrecked, 
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Mississippi River Diversion Problem, 
Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


Or LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the second of a series of 
stories dealing with diversion of the Mis- 
sissippi River into the Atchafalaya, the 
causes and possibility of controlling the 
flow, by B. L. Krebs: 

The Atchafalaya River has been lying in 
wait to capture the Mississippi River for the 
past 450 years, according to the geologists. 

About the year 1500 the first condition fav- 
orable to a new change in course was estab- 
lished by the Mississippi. It kept pushing 
its Turnbull Island Bend, in the vicinity of 
Angola, steadily westward until finally it 
caved into an old abandoned course of Bayou 
Des Glaises, which the main river itself had 
occupied in its wanderings of many cen- 
turies before. 

The Red River came in from the northwest 
at the top side of the western end of the 
Turnbull Bend. At the lower corner of the 
western end of the loop the Atchafalaya 
formed as a distributary, in the direction of 
the gulf, 


1542 DEFINITE KNOWLEDGE 


That the Atchafalaya River headed south 
from the western end of Turnbull Bend as 
early as 1542 is definitely known, because a 
certain Monk Ptolemy, who accompanied De- 
Soto's expedition that year, shows the 
Atchafalaya on a map which he drew, and 
which was published in 1578. 

Two of the three essential conditions for 
a major change in the river's course existed 
at that time. One was that the shortest dis- 
tance to sea level was 100 miles down the 
Atchafalaya, whereas the distance by the 
main river was more than 200 miles, since 
then lengthened to 300 miles by delta-build- 
ing). The second condition was that a dis- 
tributary existed to carry the water over this 
short route. 

A third condition was necessary, however, 
which was that the distributary develop a 
channel deep enough to carry water at all 
seasons of the year; otherwise the silt from 
the flood years would keep choking it up. 

The Mississippi was a long time in get- 
ting around to deepening its distributary, 
so long, in fact, that 350 years after the river 
had set up the situation for a future change 
in course, the Atchafalaya was so low in a 
year of drought that early settlers could 
cross it on a plank 15 fect long. That was 
the year, 1839, in which the log raft was 
burned. 

This raft was possibly a major reason why 
the Mississippi was taking so long to scour 
out a channel through the Atchafalaya. 
The head of the Atchafalaya, at the western 
end of Turnbull Bend, was at a favorable 
point to receive the driftwood, trees, and 
snags brought down by the Mississippi and 
Red Rivers. 

BEGAN IN 1778 


This particular raft began to form in 1778, 
although there could have been earlicr ones, 
built up and then swept out by floods before 
the coming of the early settlers; and in the 
early 1800's it had choked the Atchafalaya for 
the upper 20 miles of its course. 

In a book by William Darby, published in 
1816, the raft was described: 

“The muss of timber rises and falls with 
the water in the river, and gt al seasons 
maintains an equal elevation above the sur- 
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face. The tales that have been narrated re- 
Specting this phenomenon, its having tim- 
ber of large size, and in many places being 
compact enough for horses to pass, are en- 
tirely devoid of truth. 

“The recent formation renders either the 
solidity of its structure or the growth of 
large timber impossible. Some small wil- 
lows are frequently seen amongst the dead 
trees, but are destroyed by the shifting mass 
before attaining any considerable size.” 


BANES HEAVILY SETTLED 


The relatively high banks of the Atchafa- 
laya were heavily settled by this time, and 
with the advent of the steamboat the set- 
tlers wanted transportation at their door. 
The State haying failed to come to their aid, 
they set fire to the raft and burned it to the 
Water's edge. 

After that the State sent in snagboats to 
Clear a channel, and although some new 
Griftwood kept coming in, the river was 
finally cleared. The Atchafalaya then began 
to enlarge rapidly. In fact, its flow increased 
to such an extent that the early plantations 
were flooded out, and the construction of 
Private levees was begun to protect the up- 
Per basin from overflow. 

When the Mississippi River Commission 
Was organized to take charge of the lower 
Mississippi it took immediate note of the 
Situation at the head of the Atchafalaya, and 
the rapid increase in its channel. Fears were 
expressed, even then, that the Atchafalaya 
Might in the course of time capture the 
Mississippi. 

The River Commission recommended in 
1881 that Old River be closed off by a low- 
Water dam, which would permit steamboat 
Navigation but head off the eneroaching Mis- 
Sissippi and leave the Atchafalaya to handle 
the Red River. 

Capt. James B. Eads, famed as the con- 
structor of the jetties at the mouth of the 
Tiver, thought on the contrary that the 
Atchafalaya should be closed entirely, and 

River turned into the Mississippi by 
building a sill dam at the western end of 

bull Bend, between the mouth of the 

and head of the Atchafalaya, thus forc- 
ing the Red to use the upper loop of the 
bend to reach the Mississippi. 

Even before the burning of the log raft 

the upper Atchafalaya, Capt. H. N. Shreve 
in 1831 had nipped the prospective diversion 
in the bud by cutting a channel across the 
neck of Turnbull Island bend to shorten the 
Tiver distance between Baton Rouge and 
Vicksburg, The main stream was no longer 
Boing around Turnbull Island Bend past the 
Mouth of the Red and the head of the 
Atchafalaya, but was taking the shortcut 
made by Captain Shreve. 


WOULD HAVE CLOSED BEND 


Had the river been left alone, it would 
in due time have silted up the old bend en- 
Urely, leaving the Red to flow down the 
Atchafalaya, and ending the potential diver- 
Sion, In fact, had it not been for the water 
Sweeping down the Red River, and using 
Partly the north reach of the old bend and 
Partly the south reach to get to the Missis- 
sippi, and partly using the Atchafalaya as an 
Alternate route to sea level until such time 
as the Atchafalaya could take its entire flow 
the bend probably would have been filled up 
With silt long before the Mississippi River 
Commission appeared on the scene, 50 years 
after the cutoff was made. 

The engineers of those days didn’t know 

much about the Mississippi River, and an 
portant part of what they thought they 
know was proved by later events to be 
erroneous, The decision as to what to do 
about the Atchafalaya and Old River was 
deferred, however, by the great flood of 1882, 
Which inundated the Atchafalaya Basin 
the Mississippi River and Bayou La- 
fourche on the east to the Teche Ridge on 
the west. 
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NO 1882, 1883 CANE CROP 


There was no cane crop in Louisiana in 
1882 or 1883. And in 1884 came another 
flood, not so large. The newly organized 
River Commission, however, had the problem 
of the Atchafalaya on its mind. 

In its 1884 report it advised that plans 
were underway to control the situation at 
the mouth of Red River, but that any plan 
adopted “ought to comprehend the preven- 
tion of the diversion of the Mississippi River 
into the Atchafalaya Basin“ by the closing 
of any depleting outlet at that point “either 
existing now or likely to be induced.” 

It is interesting to note that Eads thought 
it would require at least 6 years to close off 
the Atchafalaya, and that it would be pru- 
dent to allow an even longer period, “for 
there might be an uninterrupted succession 
of moderate floods.” 

Two brush and stone sills were finally 
installed in the Atchafalaya at Simmesport 
in 1888 and 1889, with the sills of the dams 
6 feet below low water mark to permit 
steamboat traffic. This may have checked, 
but did not stop the slow enlargement of 
the Atchafalaya. 


LOW-WATER DAM 


In 1891, a low-water dam was built across 
the western loop of Turnbull Island bend, 
between the mouth of the Red and the head 
of the Atchafalaya, to force the Red River 
to use the north stretch of Turnbull bend to 
reach the Mississippi, and keep it out of the 
Atchafalaya. 

The Red River didn’t want to go that way, 
the dam was abandoned several years later, 
and the north loop of Old River rapidly silted 
up. Only a series of low ridges in the 
former bed of the north loop now remain 
to show geologists in future years that the 
mighty Mississippi once flowed that way. 

Having installed the two low-water dams 
in the head of the Atchafalaya to keep the 
Mississippi from taking it over, the Govern- 
ment now turned around and for the next 40 
years assisted the Mississippi in its long- 
deferred plan to go down the Atchafalaya, 
The demands first of navigation, and later 
of flood control were responsible for this. 

The Mississippi kept dumping silt into the 
lower channel of Old River and the engi- 
neers kept dredges busy moving the silt out 
of the way: for the benefit of navigation in 
general and of the Louisiana Railway & Nav- 
igation Co. (now part of the Kansas City 
Southern) in particular, 

The trains of the L. R. & N. between New 
Orleans and Shreveport during those years 
were ferried around the head of the Atcha- 
falaya Basin, from Angola on the east bank 
of the Mississippi, through the lower Old 
River, to Naples on the west bank of the 
Red River. Annual dredging of Old River 
was required to maintain a channel for the 
train ferry, and for such other traffic as 
was moving between the Mississippi and the 
Atchafalaya and Red Rivers. 


OUTINGS RECALLED 


A part of the folklore of New Orleans in 
the early days of the century were the re- 
puted frequent Sunday outings of William 
Edenborn, owner of the railroad, and his 
wife—by morning train to Angola, Sunday 
dinner on the car ferry, and back to New 
Orleans on the evening train. 

The train ferry was abandoned in 1928 
when the new rail-highway bridge over the 
Atchafalaya at Simmesport was opened, but 
dredging in Old River continued until 1947 
for another purpose. 

Meanwhile the river engineers were think- 
ing in terms of closing off Old River en- 
tirely. Several studies were made and after 
the 1922 flood they decided it was time to act. 

The main levee on the west bank of the 
Mississippi below the mouth of the Arkansas 
stopped 9 miles north of Old River. Part 
of the Mississippi River flow at bankful 
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stages and less was going through Old River 
to the Atchafalaya. 

When the main river rose above its banks 
it overflowed through the 9-mile gap in the 
levee line and inundated the vast backwater 
area at the head of the Atchafalaya Basin, 
where it was joined by water from the Red 
and Black Rivers, by water coming down 
overland through the Boeuf Basin behind 
the main west bank levee of the Mississippi, 
through a gap in levee line on south bank 
of the Arkansas, and by crevasse water when 
the main west bank levee line of the Mis- 
sissippi between Arkansas City and Old 
River was breached in time of flood, 

FOLLOWED FLOOD CREST 

Such water as couldn't be accommodated 
by the Atchafalaya kept piling up in this 
natural reservoir until the crest of the flood 
passed the mouth of Old River, then fol- 
lowed the flood crest down the Mississippi 
and out to sea. 

The theory of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission—violently and increasingly opposed 
in the lower valley—was that if all the water 
that poured into the Mississippi were con- 
fined to the main stream, it would scour the 
channel deeper and enable the river at flood 
time to handle whatever was offered by the 
upper Mississippi, the Missouri, the Ohio, 
the Arkansas, and the Red, and by minor 
tributaries. 

In line with this theory it was decided to 
levee off the 9-mile gap at Old River, chan- 
nel and all. Funds were voted by Congress 
to match local levee board funds 2 to 1, extra 
speed was ordered, and by the end of 1928, 
6 miles of the 9-mile gap had been closed, 
Here the river stepped in to put a stop to the 
proceedings. 

1927 MAJOR FLOOD YEAR 


It was obvious that 1927 was to be a major 
flood year. The Ohio River came out in Jan- 
uary and February, a couple of months ahead 
of time. The Red River was at flood stage 
from January to June. The Cumberland at 
Nashville broke its all-time 1882 record on 
January 1. It was evident in early 1927 with 
only the usual spring rains in the lower val- 
ley the levees couldn't hold between the 
Arkansas and Red Rivers. 

Nature did better than average. As the 
crest of the upper flood was nearing the 
mouth of the Arkansas, torrential rains fell 
in the drainage basins of the White, St. 
Francis, and lower Arkansas, and a record 
flood came thundering out of the Arkansas 
as the crest of the main river flood was 
passing. 

The east bank levee, protecting the Yazoo 
Basin in Mississippi, blew out at Mounds 
Landing. The crevasse water rushed down 
the Yazoo and rejoined the crest at Vicks- 
burg. Bluffs extend along the east side of 
the Mississippi from Vicksburg to Baton 
Rouge, so the waters next battered down the 
west bank levee line, breaching it at numer- 
ous places, including Milliken Bend, Cabin 
Teele, and Deer Park. This crevasse water, 
in turn, rushed down the west side behind 
the levees to rejoin the peak in the main 
river at Old/River. 

From this point on the flood took over 
Atchafalaya Basin, The main west bank 
levee on the Atchafalaya River crevassed at 
Melville, the east bank levee blew out at 
McCrae, and the flood in the vast backwater 
area at the head of the Atchafalaya Basin, 
overtopping the levee line along Bayou Des 
Glaises west of the Atchafalaya, flooded cities 
and towns all along the Teche Ridge. 

The engineers all got together after the 
1927 flood and decided that the main Missis- 
sippi below Old River could never carry a 
flood like that of 1927, let alone the even 
larger flood that might come along some day. 
The gap at Old River couldn't be closed off 
because the Atchafalaya River was needed 
in the new flood plan to carry its quota of 
flood water, 
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SLOWLY ENLARGING 

The Old River-Atchafalaya Branch of the 
Mississippi River was slowly enlarging itself, 
but not fast enough to increase the capacity 
of the Atchafalaya. In 1932 the engineers 
began dredging in the lower Atchafalaya 
Basin, below the end of whe levee lines, to 
help the river cut a channel through its own 
deposits, and keep silt from piling up to 
block the passage of the water. In 1936 
dredging was undertaken on the upper river, 
between the levee lines, with eminent suc- 
cess. 

In this upper section of the Atchafalaya 
the engineers cut away sharp points, and 
dredged out shallow sections in the chan- 
nel. They moved 22.5 million cubic yards 
of dirt; the Atchafalaya cooperated by begin- 
ning to scour out its channel, and between 
1932 and 1950 swept out Into the lower basin 
an additional 232 million cubic yards through 
its own work. 

THIRTY -EIGHT PERCENT INCREASE 

As a result, the average cross-section in 
the Atchafalaya below bankful stage in- 
creased from 63,000 square feet in 1930 to 
87,000 square feet in 1950, an increase of 38 
percent. The shallow places, or bottle- 
necks” however were controlling the amount 
of flow passing between the levees. At two 
points 38 and 43 miles below the head of 
the river the cross-section increased from 
54,500 square feet In 1932 to 77,650 square 
feet in 1950, an increase of 45 percent. 

Due to the increased hydraulic efficiency 
of the Atchafalaya, the passage of 350,000 
cubic feet per second at Simmesport in 1937 
resulted in a gage reading of 49 feet above 
mean sea level, while the same quantity of 
water in 1950 was at a reading of 39.5 feet, 
9.5 feet lower. In the 1937 flood a peak 
of 471,000 cubic feet per second passed Sim- 
mesport at a gage reading of 55.0 feet; and 
in 1950, at 57.2 feet or only 2 feet higher, 
640,000 cubic feet per second was handled. 

In the years from 1928 through 1937 dredg- 
ing continued in lower Old River to keep the 
channel open at low-water stages and as- 
sist the Atchafalaya in deepening its chan- 
nel, After the 1937 flood this was no longer 
necessary. 

After several years of nudging by the en- 
gineers Old Man River finally took the hint, 
and got busy dredging his own channel 
through Old River and making it larger from 
year to year—a little too zealously perhaps. 

From 1937 on it was inevitable that if left 
to itself the river would move bodily into 
the Atchafalaya. The only question was 
how long this would take. 

One effect of the increased carrying capac- 
ity of the Atchafalaya was that it could ac- 
commodate the entire flow of Red River, plus 
an increasing amount from the Mississippi. 
In former days the Red sent part of its water 
through Old River into the Mississippi. 

Up to 1942 this occurred an average of 50 
days out of the year to the occasionni cha- 
grin of New Orleans, who viewed with dis- 
may the film of red silt in their bathtubs, 
brought by the Red River from the faraway 
Palo Duro Canyon below Amarillo, Tex. In 
1942 the Red flowed into the Mississippi only 
9 days. 

Since then the Atchafalaya has handled 
all the water the Red River had to offer. The 
disappearance of this occasional touch of 
red in the city's water supply was a silent 
warning of something of graver significance 
to New Orleans than dirty bathtubs and off- 
color drinking water. 

Meanwhile the diversion of the Mississippi 
into the Atchafalaya through Old River was 
steadily growing in volume. It was only 5 
percent in 180; grew to an average 15 per- 
cent in the 1935-44, and averaged al- 
most 24 percent in 1951 and 1952. 


LIMITED APPROPRIATIONS 


The engineers knew what was going on 
and were watching it, But with limited an- 
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nual appropriations first things had to come 
first. 


With construction resumed after the war, 
the completion of the Morganza Floodway 
had priority. It appeared then as though 
the engineers had a comfortable 30 years or 
more in which to act on the diversion prob- 
lem, but the flood in which Morganza would 
be needed might come any year. 

Now that Morganza is about out of the 
way the engineers have put the control of 
Old River at the top of the list. The com- 
prehensive surveys started in the fall of 1950 
did not tell them anything they did not al- 
ready know about the ultimate certainty of 
diversion—but they did show that it was 
later than anybody thought. 


Mississippi River Diversion Problem, 
Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the third of a series of 
stories dealing with diversion of the 
Mississippi River into the Atchafalaya, 
the causes and possibility of controlling 
the flow: 

SPILLWAY, LOCKS FOR River AIRED—PROBLEM 
or HALTING DIVERSION GIGANTIG 
(By B. L. Krebs) 

The Mississippi and Atchafalaya Rivers 
cannot be completely separated by perma- 
nently closing the connection between the 
two through Old River, without gravely 
jeopardizing the territory along the main 
river from Red River landing to the Gulf. 

On the other hand, to leave the connec- 
tion permanently open would result in a 
comparatively few years in the complete ruin 
of the Atchafalaya basin. 

What confronts the river engineers in the 
present situation at Old River, where the 
Atchafalaya is actively at work capturing the 
Mississippi, is a two-fold problem. 

One ts the matter of diversion of the main 
river, which unless checked in the next few 
years will eventually throw its entire load 
down the Atchafalaya. This is essentially 
a problem of low-water control. 

The other side of the picture is the prob- 
lem of flood control, when the water is high; 
and particularly the situation that will exist 
when the project flood of 3 million cubic 
feet of water per second that the river engi- 
neers foresee at some time in the future, hits 
the latitude of Old River. 

Under the flood-control plan of 1928, as 
subsequently revised, this 3 million cubic 
feet of water per second would be divided 
equally between the Atchafalaya Basin and 
the lower river. On the basis of a maximum 
2,700,000 cubic feet coming down the main 
stream from Vicksburg and 300,000 down 
the Red, the flow of flood water in the lati- 
tude of Old River, once the necessary flood- 
control works were completed, was to be 
handled as follows: 

When the combined flow of the Mississippi 
and Red Rivers reached a total of 1,900,000 
cubic feet per second 1,250,000 would be 
brought down the main river past New Or- 
leans, at an elevation on the Carrollton gage 
not to exceed 20 feet; and 650,000 cubic feet 
would go down the Atchafalaya River be- 
tween the main levee lines. 
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WATER DIVISION EXPLAINED 


The Atchafalaya River would be carrying 
all the Red River flow, plus an excess from 
the Mississippi pouring through Old River. 
The flood-control works would never need 
to be used until the combined flow of the 
Mississippi and Red River in the latitude 
of Old River exceeded this 1,900,000 cubic 
feet per second. 

The next 250,000 cubic feet per second 
would be brought down the main river to the 
Bonnet Carre spillway and dumped there. 
The flow between Old River and Bonnet 
Carre would then be 1,500,000 cubic feet, 
and between Bonnet Carre and the Gulf 
1.250.000 feet; and the main Atchafalaya 
would be taking 650,000 for a combined total 
of 2,150,000 feet. 

The next 600,000 cubic feet—bringing the 
total in the latitude of Old River to 2,750,000 
cubic feet per second—would also be brought 
down the main river, but only for a distance 
of 25 miles. Here it would be diverted into 
the Atchafalaya Basin through the Mor- 
ganza spillway and carried to the lower 
Atchafalaya Basin between the east bank 
main levee at the Atchafalaya and a guide 
levee farther to the east running all the way 
to Morgan City. 

OVERFLOW INTO BAYOU 


The top 250,000 cubic feet of the major 
flood would overflow the levee line along 
Bayou Des Glaises, to the west of the head 
of the Atchafalaya, and flow into the lower 
Atchafalaya Basin through the west Atcha- 
falaya Floodway, with a guide levee on the 
west side of this floodway holding the water 
away from the cities and towns along the 
Teche Ridge. 

At this peak flow of 3 million cubic feet 
of water per second, the water would be 
equally divided between the lower Mississippi 
and the Atchafalaya Basin, as follows: 

Main river: From Old River to Morganza, 
2,100,000 feet; Morganza to Bonnet Carre, 
1,500,000 feet; Bonnet Carre to the gulf, 
1,250,000 feet; or a total of 1,500,000 in the 
main river below Morganza, 

Atchafalaya Basin: Main Atchafalaya 
River, 650,000 feet; Morganza floodway, 600,- 
000 feet; West Atchafalaya floodway, 250.000 
fect; a total of 1,500,000 feet for the Atcha- 
falaya Basin. 

The growing diversion of the Mississippi 
through Old River into the Atchafalaya is 
threatening to upset this plan. And to the 
problem of controlling the Old River diver- 
sion is added the further problem of doing 
it in such a way as not to upset the flood 
balance between the main river and the 
Atchafalaya Basin, 

BIG AMOUNT OF WATER INVOLVED 

The immense amount of water involved 
in an estimated maximum flood adds to the 
difficulty. The full cooperation of both 
rivers, acting under the laws of hydraulics, 
is essential to success. 

Engineers have trouble expressing the huge 
flood now of the Mississippi River in terms 
that the average person can understand. 
The smallest unit they can think of is cubic 
feet—equaling 7% gallons—and even when 
this is reduced to the amount of cubic feet 
in 1 second, the resulting figure is staggering. 

The 3 million cubic feet per second pre- 
dicted for the maximum flood would amount 
to 180 million cubic feet in only a minute's 
time, or close to a billion and a half gallons. 
This amount of water could supply the entire 
city of New Orleans for 2 weeks. 

In terms of weight, it would total 600,000 
tons—more than 10,000 large freight cars 
could handle. 

And spread out, it would in a minute's 
time cover a square mile of land with water 
over a tall man’s head. 

MUST KEEP MOVING 

The world's largest man-made reservoir 18 
Lake Meade, behind Hoover Dam on the 
Colorado, with a capacity of 31 million acre- 
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feet of water. At the sustained flow of 
3 million cubic feet per second the Missis- 
sippi River could fill this reservoir in 5 days 
and round out the week by filling the reser- 
voir behind Grand Coulee Dam, 

Peak flood flows do not last as long as 5 
days, but it should be kept in mind that 
this is water in motion, The 180 million 
cubic feet arriving at Old River in a minute 
has to move on to make room for another 
180 million cubic feet arriving the next 
minute. And this could continue for a day 
or two. 

At the estimated peak flood, if 300,000 
cubic feet per second was arriving at the 
head of the Atchafalaya River from Red 
River, and 650,000 feet were going down the 
Atchafalaya River between the levees and 
250,000 feet down the West Atchafalaya 
Floodway or 900,000 feet total, 600,000 feet 
obviously would be coming in through the 
channel of Old River, and overland through 
the 3-mile gap in the levee line above that 
Point. 

One way to stop the diversion would be 
to fill in the channel to Old River at its 
Mississippi end, and complete the levee line 
across the gap. 

MUST CONSIDER FLOOD 


But when the superflood finally arrived 
300,000 cubic feet from the Red and 2,700,000 
Cubic feet down the Mississippi from Vicks- 
burg—the 600,000 cubic feet now ticketed 
for the Atchafalaya would have to go on 
down the main stream. 

This would be 2,700,000 cubic feet between 
Old River and Morganza for a levee system 
designed to hold 2,100,000 feet; 2,100,000 feet 
between Morganza and Bonnet Carre for a 
levee system built for 1,500,000 feet; and 
even if the levees were raised from Old River 
to Bonnet Carre to take care of the addi- 
tional water, there would then be 1,850,000 
feet headed down toward New Orleans be- 
tween levees designed to handle only 1,250,- 
000 feet with a safe margin. 

It might be possible to raise the docks 
at New Orleans several additional feet, at 
enormous cost, but it is doubtful if soil con- 
ditions in this area would permit levees 
Much higher than at present. That dis- 
Poses of any idea of permanently separating 
the Mississippi and the Atchafalaya Rivers. 

The effect on the flood-control program 
Would be equally disastrous if nothing is 
done at Old River and nature is allowed to 
take its course. When the diversion has 
Teached 40 percent of the flow of the Missis- 
sippi at Old River—or perhaps even sooner— 
the Mississippi will begin to silt up below 
the point of diversion. 


SPILLWAYS USELESS 


The present 2,100,000 cubic feet flood ca- 
pacity of the main stream below Old River 
Would rapidly dwindle. When the river 
Could carry only 1,500,000 cubic feet of water 
Per second the Morganza floodway would be 
useless and its $40 million cost would have 

n wasted. A continuation of the silting 
Would next make the $14 miliion Bonnet 
Carre spillway useless. 

Meanwhile, when the estimated peak flood 
arrived, 1,850,000 second feet of water would 
be thrown against the head of the Atchafa- 
laya Basin, where the Atchafalaya River and 
the West Atchafalaya floodway are expected 
to carry only 900,000 cubic feet. Residents 
Of the basin would think the deluge was 

Ppening all over again. 

A third alternative that suggests itself is 
to block off Old River so as to stop the flow 
Of water below bankfull—since this low- 
Water flow is the main cause of the increased 
diveraion—pbut leave the 3-mile gap open in 
the levee line to take floodwater overland 
from the Mississippi above bankfull stage. 

wouldn't work either, from the angle 
ot flood control. 

The silt lond in the river is heaviest at 

Peak. As the water falls it begins to 
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dump the silt. The low-water flow carries 
this silt away before the next flood arrives. 
WOULD SILT ATCHAPALAYA 


It is feared that the low-water flow of the 
Red River alone would not be sufficient to 
clear out the silt dropped in the Atchafalaya 
in flood time by both the Red and the Mis- 
sissippi. This would result in a gradual 
silting up of the Atchafalaya, reducing its 
flood capacity. 

When the major flood arrived the Atcha- 
falaya River and the West Atchafalaya flood- 
way, instead of handling together the 900,000 
cubic feet of water allotted to them, might 
be able to take care of only 500,000 cubic 
feet. Either, the levees around the head of 
the Atchfalaya Basin would haye to be 
raised, forcing 400,000 more second feet down 
the Mississippi than it can safely handle, or 
the basin would be flooded. 

It took long figuring to work out a plan 
for handling the superfiood. The engineers 
are now doing some more long figuring to 
solve the problem of river diversion, with- 
out upsetting the flood-control balance. 

The plan they are working on is first to 
stop the diversion with low-water control 
works at Old River, including a lock for 
navigation; to complete the 3 mile gap 
in the levee line; and to restore the flood 
control balance immediately with a spillway 
above Old River capable of handling the 
same amount of water that now flows over- 
land through the levee gap at high water 
s 

The low-water control works wouldn't 
necessarily be in the channel of Old River 
which could be closed off completely at its 
entrance, and the spillway would probably 
be several miles above that point, at some 
place in the existing levee line. This would 
help keep silt out of Old River itself. 


RESTRICT LOW-WATER FLOW 


With a sill 2 or 3 feet above mean low 
water, topped by movable weirs, the lower 
regulating works could be so handled as to 
restrict the low water flow to an amount 
necessary to keep the Atchafalaya River main 
channel from silting up to maintain naviga- 
tion and to provide a fresh water supply for 
the lower basin; but not in sufficient volume 
to permit additional scouring of Old River 
and the Atchafalaya and an increase in the 
diversion of the Mississipp! River. 

These control works could be constructed 
and operated in such a way as to permit the 
diversion at bankfull stage of the same 
amount of water as Old River now handles 
at the same stage. 

The spillway, several miles above these 
works, would be designed to handle the same 
amount of water that now passes overland 
through the levee gap at flood stages. With 
its sill at bank levels its movable weirs could 
keep Mississippi River water out of the pres- 
ent Red River backwater area except in years 
of large floods. 

The original flood plan of 1928, known as 
the Jadwin plan, was to have cost $300 mil- 
lion from Cairo to the Gulf. There have 
been several important revisions since then, 
among them the replacement of the proposed 
fuse plug levees at the head of the Morganza 
floodway with a controlled spillway; the ex- 
tension of the floodway guide levees in the 
Atchafalya basin all the way to Morgan City; 
the construction of the Wax Lake outlet west 
of Morgan City; and the assumption by the 
Government of the cost of flowage rights, 
elevation of highways and railroads across 
the floodways, and other costs incident to 
flood control. 

ESTIMATES EXCEEDED 

Expenditure to date, after 25 years, is 8805 
million and the plan is still short of com- 
pletion. However with the construction of 
the Bonnet Carre spillway the lower river 
project is in operation. and in the 3 flood 
years, 1937, 1945, and 1950, when the Bonnet 
Carre spillway was open, showed it could 
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handle its assigned maximum of 1,500,000 
cubic feet per second without difficulty. 

In the Atchafalaya Basin the 
flood-control works have been completed 
and the capacity of the Atchafalaya River 
has been raised to the peak 650,000 cubic 
feet per second allotted for the major “proj- 
ect” flood. 

But, unlike the lower Mississippi, which 
can now safely carry its half of the esti- 
mated maximum 3 million cubic feet per 
second, the lower Atchafalaya Basin is short 
500,000 cubic feet of handling its half of the 
major flood. Says the engineering report 
made in connection with the study of the 
threatened river diversion: + 

“The construction of controlling levees 
through the Atchafalaya Basin to the pres- 
ently designed grade and section is extremely 
difficult, 

“There are many miles of these levees that 
have been added to at least three times, and 
they are now barely up to a grade required 
to pass a discharge of 1 million cubic feet 
per second through the basin instead of 
the required 1,500,000 cubic feet per second.” 

Although the Government a quarter of a 
century ago admitted its responsibility to 
protect the lowlands of the Mississippi River 
from the flood waters pouring off of more 
than 1,200,000 square miles of the valley, 
from the Appalachian Mountains to the 
Rockies, it was estimated 2 or 3 years ago 
that $300 million additional would still be 
required to complete the plan. 

Compared with other expenditures by the 
Government progress goes at a snail's pace. 
Total appropriations for the Mississippi and 
its tributaries below Cairo this year, for ex- 
ample, were $51,433,000 including $2,880,000 
for the Atchafalaya Basin. At the same ses- 
sion Congress voted 886.852.422.390 for aid to 
foreign countries, all the way from England 
and Italy to India and Indochina. India 
alone has been granted $100 million in “point 
4” assistance. 

A Congress voting less than a penny to the 
entire flood probiem in the lower valley for 
every dollar voted for foreign aid no matter 
how worthy—reminds one very much of the 
woman in one of Charles Dickens novels 
who was so concerned with improving the 
condition of the benighted natives of Borio- 
goola-Gha that her children were going hun- 
gry and neglected in her own home, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the fourth of a series of 
stories dealing with diversion of the Mis- 
sissippi River into the Atchafalaya, the 
causes and possibility of controlling the 
flow, by B. L. Krebs: 

Four times in the past 2,000 years the Mis- 
sissippi River has made a major change in 
its course between the latitude of Vicksburg 
and the sea. 

And each time it changed its course it left 
& pattern for the geologists to read. 

Each change required about 100 years to 
make. Time means nothing to the Missis- 
sippi River. And every time it made a major 
change the dominating purpose was to seek 
a shorter route to sea level. 
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The river ls now engaged in its first major 
change since the beginning of the Christian 
era, seeking to desert its present course 300 
miles above its mouth, and take a short route 
of 100 miles to sea level by way of Old River 
and the Atchafalaya River. 

Just how far the diversion would have gone 
by this time without the active assistance of 
man cannot be determined. But it has now 

to the point, according to the 
geologists and the engineers, where no known 
force of nature exists to stop it, and only the 
active intervention of man can frustrate its 
P while the major changes of the past 2,000 
years can be easily traced in their entirety, 
the same process, of course, was going on in 
earlier centuries. There is strong evidence, 
for instance, that the river at one time came 
to the gulf along a channel now occupied in 
part by Bayou Maringouin, between the pres- 
ent Mississipp! and the Atchafalaya. 

This is the only one of a number of pre- 
historic courses traversing the area now oc- 
cupied by the Atchafalaya Basin. They have 
been buried under backwater swamp fill for 
the most part. But borings in the area show 
typical Mississippi River channel bars and 
natural levees, long abandoned and covered 
with newer sediment. 

At the beginning of the Christian era, 
however, the Mississippi River was flowing 
down the western side of its lower basin. 
It came from the north to skirt the eastern 
side of the Marksville hills, continued south- 
ward to a point east of the present city of 
Opelousas, thence flowed south and east to 
the gulf, along the line of the present Bayou 
Teche. 

The Red River came from the northwest, 
swung below the Marksville hills, and joined 
the Mississippi many miles below. 


SILT BUILDS DELTA 


On the eastern side of the coastal flood 
plain the Yazoo River flowed south and a 
little east from present Vicksburg to the gulf 
by way of the present Mississippi and Bayou 
Lafourche. 

In the course of the centuries the distance 
from Marksville hills to the gulf by way 
of the Teche-Mississippi kept Increasing as 
the sift-laden waters bullt a delta farther 
out into the shallow waters of the gulf. 
Then an eastern Joop of the Teche-Missis- 
sippi cut into a western tributary of the 
Yazoo. 

By now it was 200 miles to sea level by 
the Teche route, only 130 miles by way of 
the Yazoo. Once a low-water permanent 
channel was established between the two 
rivers, the Mississippi followed its invariable 
practice of seeking tidewater by the shortest 
route, 

Leaving its course at a point near the 
lower end of the Marksville hills it swung 
east to Angola to join the Yazoo, thence 
down to Donaidsonville, and on to the gulf 
by way of Bayou Lafourche. 

Red River, which joined the Mississippi 
many miles below the point of diversion, 
was cut off when the Mississippi silted up 
the upper part of the channel it had aban- 
doned. The Red continued to follow for 
awhile the lower part of the old channel 
to the gulf, then swung around to the 
north of the Marksyille hills and rejoined 
the Mississippi. Local drainage formed 
Bayou Teche, which usurped in turn the 
channel abandoned by the Red. 

BUILDS NEW DELTA 

At a later time during the Lafourche-Mis- 
sisaipp! diversionary period, the Mississippi 
farther north took another short cut to the 
Yazoo at Vicksburg and followed the channel 


of the Yazoofrom there to Angola. Its aban- - 


doned course between the Marksville Hills 
and Angola was taken over in part by Bayou 
Les Clalses. 

In the succeeding centuries the river was 
busy building a new delta in Lafourche and 
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Terrebonne Parishes, south of Thibodaux. 
This delta intersected the old delta which 
the Teche-Mississippi had thrown up south 
and east of Houma. 

Where the natural operation of the river 
is not Impeded by man-made levees it starts 
depositing silt as soon as it overflows its 
banks, building them higher and higher into 
low ridges or natural levees. It was along 
those low sloping ridges that the early set- 
tiers built their homes and laid out their 
farms, before the advent of artificial levees, 

And when the natural levee along the west 
bank of the Lafourche-Mississippi was bulit 
into the old natural levee on the northeast 
bank of the Teche-Mississippi, the Atchafa- 
laya Basin was closed at its lower end. 

“The rains and the overflow from the river 
at flood stage gradually formed a huge lake 
in the basin, extending as far north as the 
latitude of Baton Rouge-Krotz Springs. The 
present Lakes Fausse Pointe, Verret, Six Mile 
and Grand are remnants of this body of 
water. 

RIVER SWINGS EAST 

By the year 1200 conditions had been set 
up for another change. The delta built out 
in Lafourche and Terrebonne Parishes had 
lengthened the Lafourche-Mississippi route 
to tidewater by 100 miles or more, The 
nearby Amite River, then flowing down to 
New Orleans, offered a shorter course, and 
the Mississippi swung south and east from 
Donalsonville. i 

In the vicinity of New Orleans the Missis- 
sippi fanned out. -Bayou Metairie was in the 
northernmost channel. La Loutre carried 
most of the flow to the east, building up St. 
Bernard Parish. Another distributary went 
southeast. 

Shortly before the arrival of the first white 
explorers the La Loutre-Mississippi, as a re- 
sult of delta bullding, was the long route to 
tidewater, and the southeast distributary 
was the short route. The La Loutre-Mis- 
sissipp! took over the new route, and the 
present delta out into the Gulf through 
Plaquemines Parish was the result. 

Meanwhile a westerly looping bend of the 
Mississippi River at Turnbull Island, where 
all the factors necessary for the Atcha- 
falaya to capture the Mississippi did not 
come Into operation until In recent years. 

While only 5 major changes in the course 
of the Mississippi have been effected in the 
past 2,000 years, the river is constantly 
shifting its position within its meander belt. 

MAKES BARS, LOOPS 
As the current swings in against a bank 


it undercuts it, gradually widening the bend 
into a large loop, much as one blows up a 


- balloon; while on the opposite side of the 


channel, silt is deposited to form a series of 
“point” bars. In its natural condition the 
river is constantly creating new bends and 
making point bars. 

Every mile of the loop adds to the distance 
between that particular point and the sea; 
but when the loop gets too long the river 
cuts across the neck of land at its base and 
shortens the distance again. 

So canny is the river in regulating its 
length that in the year 1765 the measured 
distance from Cairo to the head of the Passes 
was 1,068 miles, and In 1929 the distance was 
1,073 miles, a difference of 5 miles. 


In succeeding years the river engineers” 


with a number of cutoffs across bends short- 
ened the distance between Vicksburg and 
Old River by 152 miles, to hasten the passage 
of water in flood time and keep the stages 
lower. As a result, the same amount of 
water at extreme flood can be passed through 
the area at 8 to 10 feet lower levels, making 
the proposed Boeuf floodway unnecessary. 
REGAINS 50 MILES 

Old Man River, not to be daunted by man, 
has been busy making new bends, however, 
and has already caught back elsewhere 50 
of the miles the engineers pilfered. 
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The size of the loops or bends of rivers in 
valleys like the lower Mississippi are propor- 
tionate to the size of the river itself. The 
bigger the river, the more sweeping the 
bends. Thus geologists flying over the Teche 
Ridge and noting the wide sweeping bends 
of the Teche are able to say: 

“Bayou Teche never made this channel, 
The Mississippi passed this way in former 
years, and it was just as large then as today.“ 

Another reason the geologists have for 
knowing that the Mississippi! River has al- 
ways been the same size, at least for the past 
several thousand years, is the extent of the 
silt deposits it has laid down in the various 
deltas it has formed. 

So while the Mississippi changes its major 
course only once in 400 years or more, it is 
constantly swinging and twisting about 
within its meander belt, which in any given 
locality is always twice the width of its 
widest loop; much like a continuously in- 
ebriated citizen, resolutely weaving its way 
down the accustomed street night after 
night, who finally one day turns at a dif- 
ferent corner. 

On the avernge over the past couple of 
thousand years the Mississippi has carried to 
the Gulf each year 21 trillion cubic fect of 
water, 

SILT PROPORTION VARIES 

The amount of silt in this water varies. 
It might be as low as 157 parts per million or 
as high as 1,500-parts per million, depending 
on the speed at which the river is moving 
and the time of the year. This merely means 
157 gallons or 1,500 gallons of silt, as the case 
may be, in each million gallons of water. 
The average would be close to 550 parts per 
million, 

This isn’t much silt. Only a teaspoonful 
of dirt, tossed into a gallon of water, would 
be needed for such a mixture. Yet the aver- 
age volume of water in the river is so tre- 
mendous that a single story home couldn't 
hold the silt brought down by the river in a 
minute's time; nor could 2,000 such homes 
hold the water in which the silt was carried. 

And if all the silt brought down by the 
river only since the city of New Orleans was 
founded could have been piled up in one 
place, it would by now form a sloping moun- 
sie 2 miles wide, 15 miles Jong, and a mile 

gh. 

Not being able to defy the law of gravity 
and run uphill, the Mississippi in the past 
2.000 years has been spreading its silt load 
out into the shallow water at sea level, push- 
ing southeast Louisiana farther and farther 
out into the Gulf of Mexico. 


BUILT 7,500 SQUARE MILES 


From the beginning of the Christian era to 
about the year of the discovery of America, 
the Mississippi, through its various courses, 
built three deltas with a dry land area of 
7,500 square miles, or nearly 4 million acres— 
equaling in size the State of New Jersey, 
or the States of Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and Delaware. This layer of silt ranges 
from a few feet to more than 100 in depth. 

Since the river turned southeast within re- 
cent centuries, delta bulleing has been at a 
slower pace, with only 300 miles of land 
appearing out of the Gulf during the latest 
period. Not only has the river been bulld- 
ing in much deeper water, but since its 
mouth was walled in by the jetties a large 
part of its silt load is picked up by the Gulf 
tides and currents and swept out past the 
300-foot contour line, 

The work done by the Mississippi River 
in southeast Louisiana in the past 2.000 years 
is only a small part of its gigantic labors in 
the past in forming the Mississipp! Alluvial 
Valley. Geologists begin the story by going 
back a million years to the start of the gla- 
cial age. 

In the succeeding period ice formed in 
Canada and spread until it blanketed eastern 
Canada and the northern United States, 
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turning the river drainage southward. This 
was the start of the Mississippi River system. 


REDUCED SEA LEVEL 


As the glaciers formed they drew water 
from the oceans to such an extent as to 
lower sea level 350 feet. When the glaciers 
began to melt they released huge masses of 
water, compared to which the present flow 
of the Mississippi River must be almost a 
mere trickle. 

This water, rushing down to a sea 350 
feet lower than at present, caused the river 
to gouge a huge valley. With the restora- 
tion of sea level to normal, the river began 
to fill in the alluvial valley it had dredged. 

This process happened, according to the 
geologists, at least five times during the 
period. Further, the weight of the deposits 
would warp the delta downward and tilt the 
northern part of the valley upward much as 
a seesaw swings on its fulcrum. The up- 
Taised part would become a terrace, of which 
four have been identified by the geologists 
in the upper valley. 

And the surface of the first downward 
delta is now far below present ground level, 
buried under the incalculable silt, gravel, 
and coarse sand of a million years. The 
deepest oil wells drilled on the Louisiana 
Coast—to a depth of more than 16,000 feet 
Have yet to reach the Cretaceous rock which 
is only a few hundred feet down in the 

“latitude of Shreveport, to-the west of the 
huge alluvial trench dug by the river in 
glacial days. 

In the last of these glacial ages, the late 
Wisconsin, the ice began to accumulate and 
sen level to fall some 50,000 to 60,000 years 
ago. The glaciers began to melt 25,000 to 
30,000 years ago, and sea level rose until it 
reached its regular stand 5,000 years back. 

Since then, and in between the glacial 
ages, the Mississippi, having filled in its 
trench and became stabilized, meandered, 
and occasionally changed its course, Just as 
at present. 

One can imagine Old Man River as a little 
surprised and somewhat amused over the 
furore caused by his present planned diver- 
Sion at Old River. What he is doing now 
he kas done innumerable times in the past, 
but this is the first time anyone has objected. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the last of a series of stories 
dealing with diversion of the Mississippi 
River into the Atchafalaya, the causes 
And possibility of controlling the flow, by 
B. L. Krebs: 

The Mississippi hasn't moved over into the 
Atchafalaya River bodily as yet. But in re- 
cent years it has been leaving its calling cards 
Tor ail to see. 

Advance warning of its coming dan be read, 
for instance, on the shore of Cheniere au 
Tigre, 50 miles west of the mouth of the 
Atchafalaya. 

Like the ominous surf under a clear sky 
that signals the approach of the still distant 

Urricano, extensive mudflats already blan- 
ket the beaches of the former resort; giv- 
ing grim notice of the day when the entire 
Silt load of the Mississippi may be poured 
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down the Atchafalaya and out into the 
waters of Atchafalaya Bay and the Gulf. 

More leisurely than the storm, the Missis- 
sippi is taking its own time. But while the 
hurricane may veer in its course at the last 
hour, the Mississippi is inexorably on its way 
to take over the Atchafalaya unless man in- 
tervenes in the next few years. 

At present slightly less than a third of the 
water brought to the latitude of Old River 
by the Mississippi, the Red, and the Black 
is flowing down the Atchafalaya, and three- 
fourths of the sediment it carries is being 
dumped below the end of the Atchafalaya 
levees, and in Grand and Six Mile Lakes. 

WILL INEVITABLY HAPPEN 


But if the present diversion through Old 
River is not checked and brought under con- 


trol, this is what will inevitably happen at 


the mouth of the Atchafalaya, according to 
the geological report prepared under the 
direction of Dr. Harold’ N. Fisk, as consultant 
to the Mississippi River Commission: 

“At some time before the establishment of 
a single channel through Grand and Six Mile 
Lakes, and before the Atchafalaya has 
reached a critical stage in diversion, delta 
building should be evident in Atchafalaya 
Bay. 

“At the present time approximately one- 
quarter of thé suspended load of the Atcha- 
falaya is carried through lower Atchafalaya 
River into the gulf. No estimates are avail- 
able on the rate of filling of Atchafalaya 
Bay with these fine sediments, but mud 
flats are beginning to blanket many of the 
sand beaches along the Louisiana coast west 
of Atchafalaya Bay, and oyster reefs along 
the coast have been buried by this wave of 
fine alluviation.” 

GROWTH OF MUD FLATS 


“The growth of mud flats will be accelerated 
as the capacity of the Atchafalaya Channel 
to carry load develops. During the critical 
and final stages of diversion, coarse load 
should be introduced for the first time into 
Atchafalaya Bay. 

“A delta similar to the Lafourche-Missis- 
sippi Deita (south of Thibodaux) with many 
deep narrow distributaries fanning out in all 
directions, should be built into the shallow 
deposits of the bay and the tougher Pleisto- 
cene clays which underlie the marsh de- 
posits.” 

The comparatively shallow depths of 
Atchafalaya Bay and the gulf to the south, 
say the geologists, suggest a fairly rapid 
extension of the delta seaward, especially if 
dredging for navigation purposes becomes 
necessary. 

They do not make any estimates of the 
rate at which this delta would be bulit. But 
it can be calculated that if the full sediment 
load of the Mississippi and Red Rivers were 
concentrated in the waters of Atchafalaya 
and Four League Bays, they would be com- 
pletely silted up within 7 years. 

At Simmesport, near the head of the Atcha- 
falaya, the intrusion of Mississippi River 
water in recent years is even more plainly 
evident. Even the color of the water has 
changed. 

Where a traveler crossing the Atchafalaya 
not too many years ago could readily identify 
it by the tawny red tinge of the water, 
whether at Simmesport, Melville, Krotz 
Springs, or even Morgan City, it is hard to 
distinguish the water nowadays, from that 
of the Mississippi Itself. 

When the Atchafalaya was receiving only 
5 or 6 percent of the Mississippi flow and 
most of Red River, even though the average 
annual flow of the Mississippi is 9 times that 
of the Red, the mixture was two-thirds Red 
River and one-third Mississippi. Now with 
the Atchafalaya capturing 24 percent of the 
Mississippi's flow by way of Old River, it is 
the other way round—30 percent Red River 
water and 70 percent Mississippi water. 
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BRIDGES RAISED 

There are other strong indications at Sim- 
mesport of the growing intrusion of the Mis- 
sissippi. Both there and at Melville and 
Krotz Springs the railroad bridges have been 
raised and lengthened. They are now de- 
signed for a river capable of carrying 650,000 
cubic feet of water per second when the 
project flood of 3 million cubic feet of water 
per second arrives. 

The river is so much wider and deeper 
however, and the current so much swifter 
than in former days, that this volume of 
water has already been exceeded, at a much 


-lower reading on the Simmesport gauge. In 


case of maximum flood, the river could even 
now handle 750,000 second feet or more, 

But since the main Mississippi River be- 
tween Old River and Bonnet Carre has al- 
ready handled close to 2 million cubic feet 
per second 3 times in the past 17 years, it is 
easy to visualize what will happen if the di- 
version of the Mississippi River is not 
brought under control. 

With the main channel of the Mississippi 
clogged with sediment below Old River, the 
Atchafalaya would eyentualy be called on to 
handle 4 times as much water as its record 
flow to date. This would require a channel 
3 times as wide as at present, and a third 
again as deep, 

This is what the Mississippi River Com- 
mission engineers in their report say would 
happen: : 

“The enlargement of the Atchafalaya River 
by nature or by man-made works to permit 
the present combined flow of the Mississippi 
and Atchafalaya Rivers to pass through the 
Atchafalaya basin would necessitate the re- 
location or major alteration of three 
important highways, three trunk railroad 
lines, and numerous power and pipe line 
crossings, together with the extension and 
possible reconstruction of all existing bridges 
crossing the river.” 

BUSINESS RELOCATION 


“Industrial and municipal and Federal im- 
provements (and private homes and busi- 
nesses) now located adjacent to the river 
at Simmesport, Melville, Krotz Springs, Pat- 
terson, Calumet, Berwick, and Morgan City 
would have to be relocated to provide addi- 
tional channel widths. 

“The increased flood flow in the lower 
Atchafalaya River caused by the diversion of 
the Mississippi River flow through the basin 
would also submerge the marsh areas be- 
tween Houma and New Iberia.” 

Yet the necessities of flood control are 
such that the engineers are required to con- 
tinue dredging in the lower basin of the 
Atchafalaya, even in the face of the fact 
that this facilitates the increase in diversion 
at Old River. 

The east bank main levee on the Atch- 
afalaya extends 55 miles below Old River. 
The west bank main levee extends 67 miles, 
In time of the project flood of 3 million 
cubic feet per second the main river in this 
sector is scheduled to carry 650,000 cubic feet, 
and today could probably carry 750,000 cubic 
teet. 

UNITE BELOW LEVEE 


The Morganza floodway, designed to 
600,000 cubic feet, lies between the Atch- 
afalaya east bank main levee, and the flood- 
way guide levee farther over toward the 
Mississippi, In time of project flood the 
water coming through the main Atchafalaya 
and through the Morganza floodway would 
unite below the end of the Atchafalaya main 
east bank levee to form a flood of 1,250,000 
cubic feet per second. 

At the lower end of the west bank main 
levee, 12 miles farther downstream, this mass 
of floodwater would be joined by another 
250,000 cubic feet coming down the West 
Atchafalaya floodway, between the main west 
bank levee and the west guide levee along 
the base of the Teche Ridge, raising the total 
te 1,500,000 cubic feet. To hold this water 
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until it could move out to the Gulf through 
the Wax Lake outlet, and through Stout's 
Pass and the lower Atchafalaya, there would 
be only the east and west guide levees. 

The bald truth about the present flood 
control situation in the lower basin, as 
stated in the engineering report, is that 
these guide levees can now hold only one 
million cubic feet and maintain their free- 
board or safety margin. 

If the project flood for which the flood- 
control plan was devised 25 years ago were 
to come next spring, the Mississippi and Red 
Rivers would throw into the lower basin 
500,000 cubic feet of water per second in 
excess of the amount the guide levees can 
safely carry. The area to the east of the 
Morganza floodway, or to the west of the West 
Atchafalaya floodway, would be inundated, 
depending on which guide levee was over- 
topped first or failed under the strain. 

Three factors have contributed to this sit- 
uation. The difficulty of constructing the 
guide levees through swampland to required 
grade and section is one of them. As has 
already been mentioned, many miles of these 
levees have been added to at least three times. 

The deposit of silt in the lower basin is 
the second factor complicating the flood- 
control problem. As long as the current of 
the Atchafalaya is confined between the 
main bank levees, it carries its silt load 
toward tidewater; but below the end of the 
levee line the water spread out in every 
direction, Left to nature, the Atchafalaya 
would gradually cut its own channel through 
the silt deposits, and reach the gulf, but the 
flood-control plan can't walt for that. Start- 
ing in 1932, the engineers began dredging a 
channel for the Atchafalaya between the end 
of the levees and the head of Grand Lake. 


SUBSTANTIAL SEDIMENT 


This has transferred the main point of 
silt deposit to Grand Lake, which has largely 
been filled in since 1930, but there is still 
a substantial load of sediment being dropped 
below the end of the main bank levees. As 
a result, according to the engineering report: 

“The suspended sediment and bed load 
carried by this discharge are being deposited 
along the banks of the various channels in 
the reach below the head of Whiskey Bay, 
These natural levees are from 15 feet in 
height in the upper reaches to a minimum 
of 5 feet at the head of Grand Lake, and 
are now approaching in places within 8 feet 
of the height of the existing artificial flood- 
Way guide levees.” 

This deposit of silt in the lower basin is 
interfering with the operation of the flood 
control plan in three ways. Silt passing out 
through Alabama Bayou, Upper Grand River 
and small distributaries is constructing nat- 
ural barriers across the area through which 
the Morganza floodway must operate; the 
floodway channel is slowly filling up, result- 
ing in a reduction of an average 3.3 feet in 
the cross-sectional depth of the floodway 
below the end of the river levees in the 
last 18 years; and flood stages at Atchafalaya 
are ‘rising as the gage at Simmesport falls 
for the same amount of water. 

Continued deterioration of channel and 
Overbank flow conditions between Whiskey 
Bay and Myette Point, says the report, will 
cause an additional increase in flood flow 
elevations through this reach, and unless 
corrected by nature or by impfovement 
dredging will result in the overtopping and 
crevassing of the floodway guide levees. 

An increase in levee grade, to compensate 
for this increase in flood flow elevations, is 
not practicable. These levees are located in 
swampy areas and haye been under con- 
struction for 18 years, and they are now just 
high enough to confine a discharge of 1 
million cubic feet per second through that 
portion of the basin lying between the 
end of the Atchafalaya River levees and the 
two outlets through the Teche Ridge without 
infringing on the design seaboard, 
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A third factor In the flood control problem 
in the lower basin according to the report 
has been the restriction of the area in which 
overbank and crevasse waters formerly spread 
out, Consideration of the maximum dis- 
charges into the Atchafalaya Basin prior to 
1929, it is asserted, have little bearing on 
consideration of the present problem. 

Prior to and during the flood of 1927, 
the report points out, water from crevasses 
in the Mississippi and Atchafalaya River 
levees was permitted to flow into an un- 
improved basin extending from the Teche 
Ridge to the Bayou Lafourche Ridge, and a 
large amount of storage occurred in this area. . 
This storage, together with a wide overbank 
width, permitted the water to flow into the 
sea without creating excessive flood heights 
in the basin above Morgan City. 


FLOODWAY AREA RESTRICTED 


“This vast overbank floodway area has 
been restricted since 1932 by the construc- 
tion of floodway guide levees which have 
confined floodway overbank width to ap- 
proximately 50 percent of its original width 
in the reach below the end of the Atchafa- 
laya River levees. The reduction in overbank 
flow within the vicinity of Grand Lake is 
even greater.” 

The conclusion of the engineers as to the 
need for additional dredging in the lower 
Atchafalaya Basin to correct the continuous 
impairment of the capacity of the floodway 
in that area was reached a couple of years 
ago, at which time they believed that this 
dredging would be essential within 3 years 
from that date. 

Thus the problem now confronting the 
Mississippi River Commission is: 

Unless control works are constructed at 
Old River, the Mississippi will inevitably 
throw its full ow down the Atchafalaya, 
and 12 years is the prudent maximum time 
in which the steps to prevent this should 
be completed, 

If dredging essential to the successful op- 
eration of the flood-control plan is under- 
taken in the Atchafalaya Basin next year, 
and a start is not made at the same time 
on the control of diversion, the day on which 
the Mississippi will desert New Orleans may 
materially advanced. 

If, however, the essential dredging in the 
lower basin is not started in the near future, 
the amount of floodwater the Atchafalaya 
Basin can handle will progressively diminish 
as the floodways silt up. 

Meanwhile, time is passing, and “Old Man 
River,” as usual, isn't saying anything, He 
just keeps rolling along. 


Radio Address by Comdr. Thomas Dixon, 
of the United American Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I submit the following address by 
Comdr. Thomas Dixon, of the United 
American Veterans, which was delivered 
over radio station WUST on Friday, 
January 29, 1954: 

Patriotic Americans, today I have the 
pleasure of observing two important anni- 
versary dates. This is the birthday of 
Thomas Paine, born in 1737, who became 
known through his writings and his patri- 
otic influence as the godfather of America, 
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We pay tribute to him today as an enlight- 
ened founder of our country, 

And today I take pride in celebrating the 
20th year of my crusade against the en- 
croachment of dangerous and vicious for- 
eign “isms” on American soil, and for safe 
and substantial social progress on a sound 
economic foundation for the American way 
of life, < 

While the financial reward for shoulder- 
ing this fight has been nil, it has giyen me 
great satisfaction to be able to champion 
this cause for all patriotic Americans, and 
to challenge all of those false-minded pro- 
Communists who, either unwittingly or with 
vicious intent, tried to destroy our consti- 
tutional form of government. It has been 
a gratifying and rewarding struggle, be- 
cause now I see our return to governmental 
leadership with foresight to realize we must 
keep America secure for Americans; leaders 
who do not see the world from cross-eyed 
vision. 

I want to call your attention to a bill in- 
troduced in Congress by Senator Ives, of New 
York, and Senator Butter of Maryland. 
This meritorious bill should have the en- 
thusiastic support of every fairminded per- 
son in the United States because it will cor- 
rect an inhuman condition. 

It provides relief against certain forms of 
discrimination in interstate transportation. 
The American people want this bill enacted 
this session, It represents Justice of the 
highest order. 

Among those influential personalities who 
struggle hard to better the ways of life in 
the Nation's Capital, there is one upstand- 
ing man who for the past dozen years has 
been carrying on a glorious educational pro- 
gram. He is Dr. Davis W. Board, founder and 
chancelor of Northwestern College at 10th 
Street and New York Avenue NW. I con- 
sider that Dr. Board has rendered forth- 
right service for the glory of God and for 
the helpfulness of mankind, and am glad 
to 3 him for his good and expanding 
work, 

And let me again tell you about a very 
purposeful man, Collis Ornsby Redd, founder 
of the Crusaders for the Forgotten Man. Mr. 
Redd has devoted his life to the task of 
keeping alive in the minds of people every= 
where the particular benefits of our constitu- 
tional form of government. Basic In all of 
his writings there is expressed his thought 
that to sustain and carry forward our Gov- 
ernment as provided by our Constitution and 
our Bill of Rights, constant reliance and 
emphasis must be placed on our concept of 
God, and upon our conduct one with another 
as set forth so perfectly in the Golden Rule, 
Mr. Redd has rendered great service in re- 
minding all of us to keep our thinking high 
and our feet on the straight and narrow 
path, and get back to the Monroe Doctrine 
as soon as we can, because that is the only 
safeguard for America. 

Patriotic Americans, can you still have con- 
fidence in the United Nations? Do you 
believe our Administration actually expects 
the United Nations to exercise the power 
and leadership to maintain world peace and 
to prevent war? 

If our Administration risked any heavy 
bets on the competence of the United Na- 
tions, then why should we maintain mili- 
tary forces in some 40 countries? It costs us 
approximately $300 million a year to sup- 
port each military division overseas. 

If the United Nations can prevent war, 
then why haven't we relied upon it to do 
B0? Our military leaders evidently know it 
can't deliver the goods. Otherwise we would 
not maintain troop strength in so many 
parts of the world. 

What will happen if the United States 
repudiates the United Nations and with- 
draws its membership? 

If we told the world that we have had 
enough, and that we are going to get out, it 
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is more than probable that the nations that 
are now spitting on us at every turn, would 
quit that abuse. 

This all points to the compelling reasons 
why Congress should enact House Resolu- 
tion No. 105, which has been introduced by 
Congressman UsHer L. Buxpicx of North 
Dakota. I have spoken many times on behalf 
of this Bill which calls for the withdrawal 
of our membership from the United Nations, 
I urge its passage for the reason of its ad- 
vantage to all patroitic Americans, 

For many years we have been riding a 
blind runaway horse. Visionary financing 
has taken us beyond the bounds of sanity. 
Let us look at the facts. I am indebted to 
Paul O. Peters, editor of News Bulletin, for 
an extract from a report prepared by the 
Office of Business Economics in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, It lists the foreign 
grants and credits by the United States Gov- 
ernment in the postwar period from July 
1, 1945, through September 30, 1953. It 
shows that the total net foreign aid amount- 
ed to $43,076,000,000. 

As of last September 30, there was also 
an unexpended balance available to the For- 
eign Operations Administration totaling 
more than $10 billion more which will be 
Poured down the international ratholes that 
ee already soaked up more than 643 bil- 

on. 

Now lend an ear to this: In the fiscal year 
1953, the Internal Revenue took away from 
taxpayers $70,117,917,819. This represents 
more than 23 percent of our national in- 
come, State and local taxes were $28 billion, 
making a total of $98 billion taken away 
from the American people in 1953. 

Since 1950, our national income increased 
about 38 percent; while Federal Internal Rev- 
enue collections increased 72 percent. 

We can boast about our production capac- 
ity, but we should remember that produc- 
Sop without a customer is practically use- 

85, 

In all of our bewildering maze of. tax prob- 
lems, we have been purblind to a great re- 
Serve of painless tax money. I have spoken 
many times about the advantages of a na- 
tional lottery, under proper administration 
and safeguards. When you study the idea 
Without bias or prejudice, then you will 
Tealize its vast possibilities as a dependable 
source of revenue. It represents a constant 
Source of drifting money going nowhere. It 
is there—just drifting by. It should be 
gathered in, 

The United American Veterans is starting 
the ball rolling. The United American Vet- 
erans has adopted a resolution on this mat- 
ter, I want to read it to you: 

“On January 26, 1954, the United American 
Veterans adopted a resolution calling upon 
Congress to take whatever steps necessary in 
Order to set up a corporation to be known 
as the Gaming Corporation of America. 

“The duties of this corporation would be 
to operate lotteries, and particularly what is 
known as the number . Tickets for 
these numbers would be sold through the 

Office, this would create new jobs, and 
the profits would be used for tax purposes. 

“Every American should approve of this 
national lottery, because it would reduce our 
©verburdening taxes. Write to your Repre- 
sentatives at once asking them to give their 
An en earted support to this timely resolu- 

n.“ 

Let me urge you to think about the eco- 
nomic advantages of a national lottery plan. 

k about it. Talk about it. Look at it 
honestly, without distortion—you will find it 

a heart of gold. It is one of the modern 
day solutions to our complex living. 

And now, with my best wishes to you and 

the management and staff of WUST, I 
thank you. 
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Address by the Honorable James P. 
McGranery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following address by 
the Honorable James P. McGranery on 
the occasion of annual luncheon of the 
Philadelphia Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Thursday, January 21, 1954. 
Bellevue Stratford Ballroom, Philadel- 
phia: y 

The junior chamber of commerce is rep- 
resentative of Philadelphia in a very sig- 
nificant way. You are the promise and the 
pledge of our city’s future. You are the 
translation in action of our city's past. 

The heritage of Philadelphia is historically 
unique and philosophically sound. It is the 
keynote of our Nation's greatness: A legacy 
of integrity that has been inherited from 
the young men who gathered here in 1776 to 
give voice and approval to the Declaration 
Independence, penned by Thomas Jefferso 
in the second floor sitting room of a house on 
Market Street near Sixth Street. 

With a few exceptions, most of the signers 
of the Declaration were young men, con- 
temporaries of Jefferson who was in the early 
thirties. All of them shared his thinking, 
his ideas and his belief that he was express- 
ing the American mind. All were men of 
faith in God and believers in the natural law. 
True, their religious affillation was various; 
but 45 of the 56 were active in their respec- 
tive churches, The remaining 11 believed in 
God and were conscientious and sincere in 
their active understanding of truth and 
morality. 

These young Americans who assembled in 
Philadelphia were worthy of our city’s tradi- 
tion and her founder, William Penn, who 
phrased the spiritual objective of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1701 by the opening words of the 
charter which set forth the framework of 
the Commonwealth: “Almighty God, being 
only Lord of conscience, Father of lights 
and spirits, and the author as well as object 
of all divine knowledge, faith, and worship, 
who only can enlighten the mind, and per- 
suade and convince the understandings of 
people. In due reverence to His sovereignty 
over the souls of mankind.” 

Penn's prayer for Philadelphia in 1664, 
inscribed on a bronze tablet in our city hall, 
is a memorial of her founder's faith in God 
and his hope for her continuance in the 
ideals of eternal values: “And thou, Phila- 
delphia, the virgin settlement of this prov- 
ince, named before thou wert born; what 


love, what care, what service, and what 


travail have there been to bring thee forth 
and preserve thee from such as would abuse 
and defile thee. Oh, that thou mayest be 
kept from the evil that would overwhelm 
thee; that faithful to the God of thy mercies, 
in the life of righteousness thou mayest be 
ryed to the end. My soul prays to God 

for thee, that thou mayest stand in the day 
of trial, that thy children may be blest of 
the Lord, and thy people saved by His power.” 
Throughout the scores of years that have 
passed since the founding of Penn's Woods 
and the City of Brotherly Love—destined 
to be the cradle of these United States, the 
leaders of our Nation and of our city who 
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have followed in the footsteps of our Na- 
tion's founders, have been men with faith 
in God—men of integrity. 

The vitality of our Nation has been the 
logical result of living in accordance with 
the natural law, the law which is God-given 
since it follows the very nature of man, as 
created by God. Until recently, in our city, 
as elsewhere, the respected leaders of the 
community—whether distinguished in com- 
merce or in the professions, the arts, the 
sciences, in the public service of government 
or in private enterprise—have been those 
who not only publicly professed but also 
privately practiced the moral code of ethics 
which has the sanction of all the churches 
of our time. In the past, Philadelphia’s 
citizens have recognized and approved only 
those leaders who were obedient in public 
and in private life to the law of God, and 
to the Ten Commandments. 


The American tradition is one that re- 
spects every individual, and protects the 
rights of the individual because he is divinely 
created, equal in origin, nature, and destiny 
to every other. The American public has 
been—properly so—suspicious of any public 
figure lacking in integrity who made speeches 
favoring law, but in his private life dis- 
regarded that law. While it is true that 
ours is a Government of law, not of men, 
the public servant who lacks integrity is a 
constant and unpredictable menace to law 
and to liberty. 

In commerce, the integrity of the indi- 
vidual is the seal of trust, confidence, and 
fair dealing. No business transaction is 
more secure than the word of those who 
complete it. No banker will accept the 
commitment of a man who says one thing 
publicly and does the opposite privately. 

American business has prospered and pro- 
gressed more rapidly than that of any other 
country because American business ethics 
have been formulated and followed in ac- 
cordance with the basic ethics embraced and 
enunciated by the founders of this Nation. 

I speak now of the overall history of 
American business—which like that of our 
American Goyernment—has from time to 
time experienced the lawbreaker or the 
pirate in its midst. These have been, in 
both Government and business, the excep- 
tion, not the rule. These have not been 
chosen leaders or respected exemplars that 
have continued to be trusted, admired, or 
imitated. On the contrary, they have been 
promptly repudiated and rejected. 

The true leaders and exemplars in gov- 
ernment and in business have ever been 
men of integrity who could command the 
respect and admiration of the American 
public mind. For the public mind of the 
generations since Jefferson has continued to 
be like the public mind of America which 
he endeavored to express in the Declarati 
of Independence, 2 

America's mind is healthy today as it was 
then. In spite of the evil forces of the 
godless Soviet, which has sought to establish 
an empire over the souls of men—in spite of 
communism's tyranny over the slave world 
behind the Iron Curtain, the freedom- 
citizens of the United States have continued 
to be true to the ideals of the first Ameri- 
cans who were men of religious faith, men 
of integrity. 

The Soviet plan of world conquest by in- 
filtration of centers of education, centers of 
communication—newspapers, radio, tele- 
vision—centers of government, is a plan to 
which the American people have been 
alerted, It is a plan long known and vigi- 
lantly countered by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation under the farsighted and wise 
generalship of its distinguished Director, Mr, 
J. Edgar Hoover. 
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The same organization which was able to 
thwart every dangerous Nazi and Japanese, 
and promptly to intern them upon declara- 
tion of war, and to prevent a single act of 
sabotage during the entire Second World 
War—that same organization has throughout 
the past years exercised surveillance upon 
all those Communist agents who thought 
that they were in complete secrecy boring 
from within. 

Our Nation has indeed been safe from 
those who would seek to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment by force and violence. 

In the same way, the defenses of our 
country have been wisely and with caution 
maintained against every possible weapon or 
attack from beyond our borders. 

Only in one way ts the continuance of our 
Republic menaced. No governmental 
agency can protect us against this threat. 
An enlightened citizenry—groups of patri- 
otic, civic-minded young Americans—like 
Philadelphia's junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, however—can rise and with conse- 
crated devotion, alert the people to the 
greatest peril of our time, rescue the com- 
munity from pseudo-leaders, who disregard 
the code of morality, from public figures who 
lead irreligious lives. For these pseudo-lead- 
ers, I repeat, are the real menace to America 
in our time. 

Only a group like yours—which is united 
by your common civic interests and by your 
ethical ideals—without blind partisan pas- 
slon—can unmask deceitful public officials 
who, for the purpose of obtaining votes, 
speak and act publicly like crusaders, while 
secretly consorting with gangsters and 
racketeers, while representing interests con- 
trary to the public welfare, while living pri- 
vate lives that are public scandals. 

These are the termites which threaten the 
solid cornerstone of our American Nation. 
They gnaw at the moral fabric which has 


constituted the United States unique in world 


history. No matter what their public 
achievements, they mock at appreciation of 
integrity, belief in the natural! law, faith in 
God. They defy Judaeo-Christian tradition 
which has implanted in the minds and 
hearts of all true Americans, belief in the 
natural law and the Ten Commandments. 

No one, perhaps you say, is perfect. In 
that we can agree. But the public figure 
whose private life gives scandal undermines 
faith in morality. He is cynical and scoffs 
at the standards which our country has hon- 
ored and which only the depraved heart 
would debase, 

Every great American statesman has at 
nome time come to the realization that the 
United States could survive everything— 
except moral decay from within. Many have 
pointed out that a decline in religious activ- 
ity would precede it. 

Washington's Farewell Address, so familiar 
to all—included this warning: 

“Let us with caution indulge the supposi- 
tion that morality can be obtained without 
religion. Whatever may be conceded to the 
influence of defined education on minds of 
peculiar structure, reason and experience 
forbid us to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious. principle.” 

Lincoln's admonition has reechoed 
through the decades since the proclamation: 

“It is the duty of nations as well as of men 
to own their dependence upon the over- 
ruling power of God: * * to recognize 
the sublime truth, announced in the Holy 
Scriptures and proved by ail history, that 
those nations only are biessed whose God is 
the Lord.” 

History la replete with the names of nations, 
once great, which became decadent, cynical, 
athelstic—and crumbled from within. No 
defenses can be strong enough, no counter 
weapons sufficient, it a nation is made up of 
communities whose leaders practice duplic- 
ity, and privately live in contradiction to 
thelr public utterances. 
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Even a national heritage of integrity can 
be squandered by those who would make 
fashionable their scorn of the natural virtues. 

Our legacy can be preserved, however, by 
citizens who refuse to be led by demagogues, 
who demand that a public official be free 
from entangling alliances with gangsters, 
hoodlums, or interests which menace the 
public welfare. 

You—who exercise your franchise—must 
investigate candidates as you would investi- 
gate a prospective partner. That candidate 
will be your partner and representative in 
the business of government—your business. 

One test that you might make before vot- 
ing for a candidate is to consider him as you 
would if questioned by your son. Would 
you be willing to have your son accept him 
as an example to imitate? Could you proud- 
ly describe his life—public and private—to 
your son? 

If not—there must be a warning signal in 
your nd. For this man is going to be 
raised “up above other American sons for 
them to emulate. Are they to conclude 
that integrity has no value in life—that 
duplicity and an unbridled tongue are quali- 
fications for leadership. 

One of the stones in the Washington 
Monument was contributed by the Sunday 
School children of the Methodist Church of 
Philadelphia and bears this inscription: 

“Train up a child in a way he should go, 
wc when he is old, he will not depart from 
165. 

The children of today are trained in civics, 
and their interest in local governmental fig- 
ures is one that their elders might well emu- 
late. Have we provided them with men to 
study with profit, men whose lives are an 
open book to be read by young and old alike? 

A tablet in the Jefferson Memorial reada 
in part: 

“God who gave us life gave us liberty. 
Can the liberties of a nation be secure when 
we have removed a conviction that these 
liberties are the gift of God?“ 

Religion is still the safeguard of America's 
béliefs as in the time of her founding. Re- 
cently, General of the Army Omar Bradley 
said: i 

“This country has many men of science, 
too few men of God. It has grasped the 
mystery of the atom, but rejected the Sermon 
on the Mount.“ 

There is, however, throughout our coun- 
try, a reawakening, a new awareness of the 
spiritual foundation of our life. Men are 
returning to the faith of their fathers. The 
horrible conditions of the: enslaved victims 
of the godless Soviet, the self-destruction 
of materialists the world over—has Caused 
thinking men to reexamine their principles 
in the eternal light of religious belief. 

In industry, commerce, labor relations, and 
the professions, standards of conduct, prin- 
ciples of ethics are being codified and re- 
formulated. 

There is no need for formulating a new 
code for public service, but there is need— 
a crying need for awareness of it, The same 
ethics which were recognized by the found- 
ers of our Nation and which have been 
obeyed by conscientious public servants 
since—must govern those in public service 
today and in our Nation's tomorrow. 

A public official must act without fear, 
favor, or prejudice, without expectation of 
the material rewards that are properly avail- 
able to the citizen in private life. 

Since he is in the position of trust and 
confidence as a member of the Government, 
he has a duty to conduct his private life, as 
well as to perform his official duties, in ac- 
cordance with the law of the land and the 
precepts of an enlightened conscience, He 
cannot, on the one hand, enforce laws or 
legislate against law violators, and on the 
other hand, privately represent, give aid 
and comfort to, or consort with known 
gangsters and criminals. 
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A public official must preserve and defend 
the Constitution and the laws of the Na- 
tion, the State, the community, and he has 
no private dispensation from obedience to 
the Ten Commandments, The task of the 
public official is one that requires devotion, 
and self-sacrifice, humility and courage. If 
he undertakes a pubiic office, he has a duty 
to complete his assignment if it is physi- 
cally possible, He should not consider such 
a public commitment to be a mere stepping 
stone for personal ambition, or satisfaction 
of his greed for power, promotion, and seli- 
aggrandizement. 

There is no need to draft a new code for 
public servants. There is, perhaps, a real 
need to enforce the code that has come down 
to us. 

Such enforcement is in the hands of in- 
telligent, alert, patriotic citizens like the 
members of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. In your exercise of such power, you 
will not only give new life to the ethics of 
public service—even more—you will save 
America from those who would destroy her 
from within. 

You will remind the public official that 
he—like you—and I—must never forget: 

“What doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly and love mercy and to walk 
humbly with God.“ —(Micah 6:8). 


Chaplain of the House 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following arti- 
cle from Presbyterian Life of January 23, 
1954: 

CHAPLAIN OF THE House 
(By Arnaldo Otero) 

On Wednesday, January 6, at a few min- 
utes after noon, one of the world’s most im- 
portant groups, the United States House of 
Representatives, began its crucial 1954 de- 
liberations. 

But before House Speaker JOSEPH Martin 
opened the floor for business, the assembled 
Congressmen said the Lord's Prayer and 
were led in prayer by their spiritual leader, 
House Chaplain Dr. Bernard Braskamp, @ 
stocky, Iowa-born Presbyterian pastor who 
has served in the Nation's Capital for more 
than 40 years. 

The latest in a long line of Presbyterians 
who have ministered to the House and to 
the Senate, genial Bernard Braskamp was 
come to his present post in January of 
1950. 

Evén at that time he was no stranger to 
the Nation’s lawmakers. He had appeared 
in the House some 175 times previously as 
a substitute for Dr. James Shera Montgomery, 
chaplain emeritus, who had held the post 
for almost 30 years. In the Senate he had 
offered prayers on more than 75 occasions 
in the absence of Dr. Frederick Brown Har- 
ris and the late Dr. Peter Marshall. And 
since 1911, Dr. Braskamp has served Wash- 
ington's Presbyterians in the pastorate, first 
for a short period as an assistant pastor of 
the Church of the Covenant (now the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church), and then as 
pastor of the Gurley Memorial Presbyterian 
Church (now the Gunton-Temple Memo- 
rial Church). 

In February of 1952, the veteran minister 
retired and became pastor emeritus of 
Gunton-Temple Memorial Church. But at 
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the same time he decided he would like 
to devote almost all his time to being 
Chaplain of the House. He's done so ever 
since, but has also found enough time to 
Serve a new congregation in the presbytery 
of Washington City. 

Dr. Braskamp's current parish numbers 
well over a thousand men, women, and chil- 
dren; An addition to the 435 Members of 
the House of Representatives and their 
families, it includes pages, clerks, and other 
House employees. To all of these people, 
Dr. Braskamp is available at any time for 
spiritual aid. He calis on the sick in hos- 
Pitals and homes, and has on many occa- 
sions officiated at the funerals of Capitol 
Hill parish members. As has been his prac- 
tice throughout his ministry, he accepts no 
remuneration for this type of service. 

The prayers he offers at the opening of 
each daily session of the House—the most 
conspicuous part of his work—are his own. 
He never reads them from a formal, pre- 
pared text. During the day or evening after 
a House séssion, Dr. Braskamp thinks about, 
and sometimes scribbles on a piece of paper, 
an outline of what he is going to say the 
next day. Many times the final wording of 
the prayers is quite different from what he 
had previously planned. Nevertheless, he 
feels that the best way to prepare a prayer 
is to keep one’s mind open to guidance at 
all times. 

When with Dr. Braskamp one cannot help 
but notice immediately how well aware he 
is of all events in the House. Yet he talks 
little, if any, about them. He regards his 
congressional congregation members as a 
“friendiy group of wonderfully fine men 
and women doing their very best for the 
country’s welfare.” 

And the Representatives enjoy their rela- 
tionships with the 65-year-old newcomer 
to the ranks of the congressional chaplaincy. 
“His prayers before the House,“ says former 
House Speaker Sam Raron, “have been 
fervent and inspiring, giving impulse to the 
sacredness of duty in the public service. 
Dr. Braskamp enjoys in notable degree the 
Tespect and affection of the entire mem- 
bership of the House, to whom he is a coun- 
sellor, friend; and brother.” 

Born of Dutch parents who settled In Al- 
ton, Iowa, Bernard Braskamp early in life 
Wanted to become a big-league ballplayer. 
But because of his family's modest circum- 
stances, he had to give up practice to work 
for most of his education. He was a varsity 
shortstop for 2 years at Grinnell College and 
later played occasionally as a semi-pro. 

After 2 years at Grinnell, he went to work 
for his father in a hardware store and then 
transferred to the University of Michigan, 
Where he was graduated in 1908. He thought 
Of entering law school, but decided instead, 
a few months before graduation, to enter the 
ministry. 

He started at Hartford Theological Sem- 
mary, Hartford, Conn, but transferred to 
Princeton Theological Seminary after being 
inepired by an address by President Wood- 
row Wilson at Princeton University. In 1911 
he was graduated from Princeton Seminary, 

at same year, he also received the degree 
of master of arts in philosophy from Prince- 
ton University, In September of 1911, he 
recelved the call which brought him perma- 
nently to Washington. 

The Chaplnin of the House is also a past 
Moderator of the Synod of Baltimore and 
the Presbytery of Washington City. And 
Just recently he helped with the organiza- 
Hon of the new Silver Spring Presbyterian 
Church near the District of Columbia border 
in Maryland, conducting services until the 
fast-growing congregation was able to call 
its first minister. 
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Cn the Love of Teaching 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, last No- 
vember I enjoyed the privilege of hear- 
ing an address by a principal of an 
elementary school in my home town. 

This talk was given before the Nash- 
ville Civitan Club by Mr. Robert G. Neil, 
principal of Emma B. Clemons School, 
in Nashville. 

As a former teacher, I believe I can 
state without question that this is one 
of the finest evaluations of the funda- 
mentals of teaching it has been my pleas- 
ure to hear. 

I commend it to the Members of the 
House of Representatives in the belief 
that the reading of it will be a rewarding 
experience. 

The speech entitled “I Love to Teach” 
follows: 

September has ever brought an upsurge 
in my emotions. My heart beats faster when 
the school bells ring. Don’t know why. 
Maybe the memories of State fair and horse 
show. Maybe college days with the new 
friends each new year brought, but it's true. 
I love school. I've been in one of one sort 
or another for 35 years, since the fall of the 
armistice, 1918, and but for the fact that I 
was almost 9 instead of almost 6 when I 
started, I'd have been there for 38 years, 
come this fall. 

Seems that I've enjoyed every phase of it. 
Of course, I can't forget the day the boys 
removed my pants and left me in cruel ex- 
posure; I didn’t enjoy that. (I wondered 
then why that country high school couldn't 
have a man principal so the big boys could 
not hide out behind the makeshift stablés 
that housed our horses and pick on the 
small fry.) I suppose I didn’t really enjoy 
that September morning, when fresh from 
the country and with all the earmarks of 
that environment, my mother led me, a 6th 
grader, up the same steps that I climb today 
as principal and enrolled me under Mr. Mc- 
Kee at Clemons School. 

But these few times of childhood unhap- 
piness are all but forgotten, buried under 
the rosy memories of yesterday, as I think 
of the coming of September and the open- 
ing of school. Maybe it's all because I love 
to teach. 

Nor is teaching all rosy. I love to teach 
in spite of the vexing problems that con- 
front us, and I think of the fall of the year 
with a strange sort of joy that can be felt 
at no other time. Let's get back to school. 

I love to teach, not because it affords me 
financial adequacy in the terms with which 
most professional persons think of income. 
No; I am not the envy of any man, at least 
not for financial reasons, for from the days 
of my first full-time teaching job, with a new 
wife and 850 a month, even until and in- 
cluding now, I have never noticed any big 
rush to the teacher's desk by those who are 
headbent on making money. No; I love to 
teach in spite of the economic problems it 
inyolves. 

I love to teach because of the environment 
it affords me. Mine is an elementary school 
of 500 children who must be of the same sort 
that the Master Teacher looked upon one 
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day when he said, “Of such is the Kingdom.” 
(I enjoy for a while your fine company, but 
I sympathize with, rather than envy, my 
well-to-do business or professional friend, 
because of the adult environment in which 
he must constantly move.) Truly, it is a 
blessing to be surrounded by children. Their 
companionship will refine, I think, even the 
most unresponsive, 

Yes; I associate with persons of clean 
hearts and pure eyes. I look into those eyes 
as they look trustingly up at me, coming 
to me with their weighty problems, skinned 
knees, lost pennies, or tummyaches, each 
believing that I'll have the right answer. 
(Like any other principal, I have some older 
girls around me who have had time to grow 
a bit cagey. They might wonder about my 
power, and even question my judgment, but 
even they, those fellow teachers of mine are 
an inspiration.) 

I love to teach because of the magnitude 
of the task. The school is the only institu- 
tion that has as its paramount concern the 
fitting of people to take their places in this 
great drama which we call, “The American 
Dream.” This is a work great enough to 
challenge as well as inspire the best that any 
man has in him. In this, our American 
dream we find a most daring experiment, 
probably the most daring known to the 
pages of human history. As a teacher I find 
myself wondering if our people generally 
realize how frightfuly gripping are its im- 
plications. I speak of the franchise, freely 
given to all without regard to race or creed, 
educational qualifications or economic 
status. Is it not daring when any group of 
people says to the man who lives in the 
shanty under the bridge, “If you will but 
take the trouble to register, you can vote, 
and your vote will carry as much power as 
that of the bank president or college profes- 
sor"? Yes, we as a Nation propose to build 
our great dream on this concept of “we the 
people.” I love to teach because of the vital 
nature of my work. If the children of the 
man in the shanty are to be given these 
privileges they must be prepared to shoulder 
the inherent responsibilities with some de- 
gree of intelligence. 

I loye to teach it affords me an opportunity 
to pass the torch{ an opportunity unparal- 
leled, to pass on to others those ideas that I 
firmly believe to be good for all men, regard- 
less of race or creed. And so as I stand before 
a class, for I am not always cast in the 
principal's role, I love to attempt to cause 
those great concepts that make up the 
heritage that is ours to live and breathe be- 
fore them. I like to lift from the printed 
page the dreams of freedom, even the free- 
doms that are embodied in our great docu- 
ments of government, and cause young minds 
to thrill to the thought of the greatness of 
our heritage; for man is ever stirred to ace 
tion in the realm of the emotions rather 
than in the realm of intellect. I delight to 
impress upon them the great fundamental, 
cornerstone of the American judicial system, 
that a man is innocent until he is proven 
guilty, and to bring to their attention 
examples of justice given to the down-and- 
out, a man without voice or influence, except 
as provided before a bar of justice. I like 
to point out to them Instances from our own 
history that prove conclusively that our 
concept of democracy embodies not merely 
the rule of the majority, but also the protec- 
tion of the rights of minorities. À 

I love to teach because it affords me sn 
opportunity to explain what is meant by the 
oft repeated statement that no generation 
can really inherit our American dream, but 
only the privilege of working for its fulfill- 
ment, and that to take it for granted is to 
let it slip through unworthy fingers, I like to 
attempt to explain to impressionable minds 
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such simple things as honesty, truthfulness, 
and faith. And I never pass by a chance to 
show them the utter impossibility of any 
man or group of men, state or nation ever 
actually providing a free lunch for anybody. 
I seek every opportunity to pass on to them 
practical devices whereby they may, with 
God's help, avoid the blighting influence of 
cynicism, that frame of mind which gradual- 
ly destroys a man’s usefulness and happi- 


ness. 

I love to teach, finally, because it affords 
me an opportunity to polnt out the very 
basis on which our American dream rests, 
namely the firm belief that a human being, 
an individual, one person, is inestimably 
valuable, that human personality must be 
respected. But I always hasten to explain 
to them, as I do to you today, that man as 
an individual is valuable because, and only 
because he is identified with the Infinite, the 
Eternal. Without this vital link, this ver- 
tical link, if you please, man degenerates, 
even as his concept of himself suffers ruin. 

The battle for the minds of men today 
rages not so much in the realm of economic 
patterns or forms of government, as in the 
realm of man's concept of himself. What is 
man? If man is but an intelligent animal, 
without individual moral responsibility to 
an omniscient, omnipresent God, why won- 
der if a Hitler arises to exterminate a whole 
nation, filling his gas chambers with no more 
compunction of conscience that if he had 
been ridding his land of some vermin? Why 
marvel if a Stalin robs men of their proper- 
ty and starves 3 millions of his own com- 
rades to death who dared to resist his de- 
crees? If man is not answerable to an in- 
finite God for what he does, why wonder if 
a high government official in Washington 
succumbs to the lures of greed, or a Nash- 
ville citizen defrauds the Government in 
taxes? 

The Founding Fathers were men stecped in 
the Judaeo-Christian philosophies. They 
gave to us a Constitution based on the con- 
cept of man as revealed in the Bible. Our 
Governments, National, State, and local, 
based as they are on this great Constitution 
have functioned successfully for more than a 
century and a half because our people, by 
and large have feared God and kept His Com- 
mandments. 5 

The America of today and the America of 
the immediate past haye come perilously near 
espousing a philosophy that says, in effect, 
Blessed is the nation whose God is might.” 
Today, as an individual teacher, I am happy 
to report to you, that in my opinion there is 
a definite, unmistakable trend, nationwide, 
back to the philosophy that says, “Blessed is 
the nation whose God is Jehovah,” 

This morning when the school bells rang 
Out across this great land of ours our own 
children and young people, 35 million strong 
entered the doors of our schools to be greet- 
ed by a million school teachers. Iam happy 
to be numbered among that mililon who 
have chosen as their wonderful adventure 
with life the shaping of the thinking of the 
generation on whose shoulders our America 
of tomorrow will go forth to serve a bank- 
rupt world. America’s teachers must not, 
they will not fail. 


* 


Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE D. O'BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks, I wish to include the following 
article from the Washington Post of 
January 30, 1954: « 

Jostess Toran Ur 500,000 mv Last Monts 


The Census Bureau said yesterday unem- 
ployment rose by half a million between 
December and January to an estimated total 
of 2,360,000 jobless this month. 

Employment dropped by about a million 
in the same period and, in the week ended 
January 9, was recorded at 59,800,000, the 
Bureau said. 

As it was last month, joblessness in Janu- 
ary is running about $50,000 above the level 
of a year ago, About 3.8 percent of civilian 
workers are unemployed, as against 3 per- 
cent last year. 

The Bureau said the total decline in em- 
ployment was not greater than the Decem- 
ber-January drop in most other recent years, 
but affected some industries which are not 
usually subject to the seasonal sag. 

Unemployment, which nearly always rises 
sharply after the Christmas holiday season, 
climbed from 1,850,000 in December to the 
estimated 2,360,000 in January. 

This was smaller than the drop in em- 
ployment mainly because many housewives 
and others holding temporary jobs withdrew 
from the labor market. 

Employment has not dropped below 60 
million since January, February, and March 
of 1952, in each of which it was recorded 
as 59,700,000, ; 

Not for 3 years—since January 1951—has 
unemployment risen above the 2 million 
mark. It was then 2,503,000. 

Layoffs in construction and factory jobs 
accounted for most of the increase in job- 
lessness. Nonfarm employment fell to about 


64,400,000 in January from 55,300,000 in 


December. 

The unemployment figure did not include 
about 275,000 persons who were described as 
being on temporary layoff, with definite in- 
structions to return to work within 30 days 
after the layoff. 


Food for Thought—Address of Jerome J. 
Keating, Vice President, National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THe HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to be a guest at the Michigan 
letters carriers’ breakfast, January 19, 
1954, honoring the Michigan delegation 
in Congress, and was privileged to hear 
an address on the salary problems of 
postal employees by Jerome J. Keating, 
vice president, National Association of 
Letter Carriers, 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous material, I am pleased to in- 
sert Mr. Keating’s fine address, It 
follows: 

I am very happy to have the honor and 
privilege of appearing before the Michigan 

delegation and the Michigan 
delegates to the conference. There are over 
1,600 postal employees in Washington this 
week for the purpose of presenting to Con- 
gress their case for a pay increase. Letter 
carriers throughout the Nation have con- 
tributed to special funds to send their 
representatives to lay their case before the 
Congress, 
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Postal employees must depend upon Con- 
gress for any pay increase. Unfortunately, 
when a pay increase is presented to the Con- 
gress, it is not always considered solely on its 
merits, but is frequently involved in the 
questions of Federal expenditures, and the 
presence or absence of a postal deficit. These 
are policy matters and we do not believe that 
they have any place in a discussion of an 
adequate wage for postal employees. 

We live in a dynamic economy where the 
economic picture changes rapidly. Despite 
the fact that Congress has already granted 
several raises to postal workers, they are still 
far behind the parade. We find that since 
1945, workers in the oil refining industry 
have received increases amounting to $1.10 
an hour; steel workers have received in- 
creases of 87 cents an hour—while letter car- 
riers in the lower pay grades have only re- 
ceived increases totaling 77.5 cents per hour, 
and top-grade letter carriers have received 
increases amounting to but 66.5 cents per 
hour. 

Students of the American economy are 
convinced that high prices will stay with 
us for a long, long time. The letter carrier's 
salary has lagged behind the Increase in the 
cost of living. The salary for a fourth-grade 
letter carrier has increased only 74.7 percent 
since 1939, while during the same period the 
cost of living has increased 95.6 percent. 

In 1953 we had the most prosperous year 
in American history. Personal income 
reached the staggering figure of $285 billion. 
In 1946, personal income was only $177 bil- 
lion. From 1946 to 1953 personal income 
increased 38 percent, but in the same period 
of time the letter carrier’s pay had increased 
only 26 percent. : 

It is not entirely fair to consider salaries 
solely on the basis of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
measures advances in certain items. If we 
were to maintain salary only on the basis 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics figures, we 
would live in a static economy, The Ameri- 
can worker who is confined to this standard 
would not keep pace with the American 
standard of living. There have been many 
great changes in our manner of living with- 
in the last 30 or 35 years. Only a few short 
years ago, a postal employee who found it 
difficult to pay prevailing rents or to pur- 
chase a home in one of our large cities could 
go to the edge of the city and purchase a 
lot for from $100 to $300 and build a small 
house on the lot, Today there is no refuge 
from the high cost of housing. The 
employee today, if he goes to the edge of the 
city, discovers that some development firm 
has purchased all of the land and he will 
have to pay an exorbitant price for a lot, In 
addition thereto, there are regulations that 
require him to bulld a house costing at least 
a certain specified sum of money. 

In 1945, television was something one read 
about, with the exception of a limited area 
ndjacent to greater New York. Today there 
are close to 40 million television sets in 
American homes. The American standard of 
living requires the possession of a television 
set. 


Only yesterday I talked to a letter carrier 
from the city of St. Louls who has lived for 
26 years in the same house. Formerly there 
was good streetcar service to take this man 
to work. Letter carriers are frequently re- 
quired to leave thelr homes at 4:30 or 5 a. m. 
in our larger citles to report to work at 
6a.m. Today there are no longer any strect- 
cars near this man's home and the first bus 
in the morning leaves after the time he is 
scheduled to be at the post office. Conse- 
quently, he must have his own transporta- 
tion. Publ® transportation has become 
worse and worse and as the service has be- 
come less dependable the cost of transpor- 
tation has become much greater. Many of 
our postal employees who live in the terri- 
tory surrounding Washington, D. C., are re- 
quired to pay 2 and 3 fares to come to work. 
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In this country we have made tremendous 
progress in education. In 1920 there were 
48,000 students who were graduted from col- 
lege; by 1950 the number had increased to 
432,000. In 1920, 311,000 students were 
graduated from high school; in 1950 that 
number has increased to 1,200,000. Not only 
do more people go to school, but it has be- 
come more and more necessary to provide 
your children with a good education, if you 
are going to properly equip them to meet 
the problems of the world. A college edu- 
cation today merely opens up the same op- 
portunities to young America that a high- 
school education did in 1920. Not only has 
education become more necessary as we have 
progressed and developed in this country, 
but it has also become much more expensive. 
The postal employees by and large are family 
people. They should have the same oppor- 
tunity to educate their children as everyone 
else. 

To maintain and secure their place in our 
American way of life, it is necessary that the 
Congress give favorable consideration to the 
Passage of the Withrow bill, H. R. 2344, and 
the Langer bill, S. 1685. These bills pro- 
vide for an $800 increase in pay. We be- 
lieve and we are prepared to establish the 
fact that such an increase is needed to pro- 
vide the postal employees with a proper and 
adequate income. We siticerely hope that 
the Members of the Michigan congressional 
delegation will support us in obtaining this 
objective, 


Testimony of Mr. William S. McNary, of 
the American Hospital Association, Be- 
fore House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on Governmental 
Participation in Providing Hospital 
Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


Or NEW JERSE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
testimony given on Monday, February 1, 
1954, before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee at its hearing to 
develop a health program, by Mr. Wil- 

S. McNary, chairman, council on 
Government relations of the American 
. Association, is highly impor- 

Mr. McNary has spent many years in 
the hospital and prepayment field. At 
One time he was the administrator of 
the Colorado General Hospital in Den- 
ver. In 1937 and 1938 he helped organ- 
ize and became the first executive direc- 
tor of the Colorado Hospital Service, the 
Blue Cross plan, serving the State of 
Colorado. In 1946, Mr. McNary left 
Colorado to become executive head of 
the Michigan Hospital Service, the Blue 

plan serving Michigan. 

The American Hospital Association, 
for which Mr. McNary speaks today, 
Tepresents most of the hospitals of this 
country. The Blue Cross Commission, 
an integral part of the American Hos- 
Pital Association, was originally estab- 
lished as the Blue Cross Commission of 
the American Hospital Association. 
With the tremendous growth of the vol- 
Untary prepayment method of providing 
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hospital care, the Blue Cross Commis- 
sion has become more autonomous. 

Mr. McNary has served as chairman 
of the Blue Cross organization, the cen- 
tral organization of the Blue Cross plans. 
He is also the executive vice president, 
Michigan Hospital Service, and the 
chairman of the council on Government 
relations of the American Hospital As- 
sociation. 

Mr. McNary’s statement is as follows: 

The purpose of the national organization 
of hospitals which I represent is to promote 
the public welfare through the development 
of better hospital care for all of the people. 
It is an organization of institutions as con- 
trasted with the usual type of personal mem- 
bership which makes up the voting members 
of most associations. The membership of 
the association includes 5,200 of the Nation’s 
6.900 hospitals. In addition, 900 women's 
auxiliaries with memberships totaling more 
than 400,000 women working voluntarily to 
support and strengthen community hospitals 
hold institutional membership. All 82 ap- 
proved Blue Cross plans sponsored by the 
Nation's hospitals to bring high-quality care 
within the reach of the average citizen are 
members. 

The hospital members represent 85 per- 
cent of the Nation's general hospital beds 
and well over half of the Nation's hospital 
beds designed to serve long-term patients. 
The number of persons participating in Blue 
Cross plans is rapidly approaching one-third 
of the total population of the Nation. 

These facts establish the association as 
a representative body which can speak with 
knowledge and understanding of problems 
which need solution to further improve in- 
stitutional health services for the American 


people. 

The hospitals of this country are a vital 
force in our economy. Of the 6,900 institu- 
tions that are usually included in the hos- 
pital category, more than 6,300 are operated 
under non-Federal auspices. Over 5,000 of 
these treat illnesses of relatively short dura- 
tion, although most of them have some 
patients who suffer from long-term illnesses 
also. 

Annually these short-term general hospi- 
tals admit about 17.5 million patients and 
provide an average of 140 million days of 
care. The capital investment in these hos- 
pitals exceeds $5 billion. Their annual oper- 
ating expense is more than $2.1 billion. 

The 1,300 non-Federal hospitals that pro- 
vide care for long-term Illnesses provide, on 
the average, 280 million days of care each 
year in plants valued at more than $2.7 bil- 
lion and at an anual cost of almost $1 billion. 

Individual hospitals throughout the coun- 
try do not, themselves, practice medicine but 
they do work toward constant improvement 
of supportive services and facilities which 
contribute to the improvement of medical 
care within the institutions. They also carry 
a responsibility and exercise authority over 
the performance of all individuals and 
groups which work within the hospital. The 
American Hospital Association, being an or- 
ganization of hospitals, therefore is directly 
concerned with the establishment of stand- 
ards for the organization and administration 
of medical services in hospitals. It engages 
in activities of research, education, and 
representation designed to aid and to guide 
hospitals in their effective administration of 
institutional health services for the com- 
munity. 

In my appearance before this committee 
today, I understand I am to discuss the as- 
sociation’s general attitude toward the pro- 
vision and distribution of institutional 
health service rather than to discuss spe- 
cific proposals for legislative action in the 


_ health field. 


The basic work program of the American 
Hospital Association was adopted in 1944. It 
envisioned future activities which we believe 
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are pertinent and applicable to conditions 
today. We believe that great progress has 
been made during the past 9 years since 
adoption of its basic platform outlining the 
elements of the assoclation's work program. 
I will review briefly the major components 
of our effort and illustrate the type of ac- 
tivities in which we have engaged, in the in- 
terest of further improvement of institu- 
tional health services for our people. 

Preservation of the values of voluntary ef- 
fort in the conduct and maintenance of our 
Nation's hospitals is and will be the under- 
lying motivation of all activities of the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association. A search of the 
record of statements of policy adopted by 
the association reveals that attention is 
focused on the provision and purchase of 
care needed by and financed from resources 
of individuals and family units. Thus, we 
believe that payment of the cost of hospital 
care is primarily a responsibility of the in- 
dividual. The community should be calied 
upon for assistance only when the individual 
is unable to pay for care. 

Caution has always conditioned the asso- 
ciation’s activities in the interest of preserv- 
ing American tradition and the spirit of 
individual initiative and enterprise. Neither 
the association nor its individual members 
have promoted policies or programs based 
on prejudice, self-interest, or paternalistic 
assistance, 

Extension of interhospital coordination 
and cooperation among both urban and rural 
hospitals has been an objective, evident in 
the activities sponsored by the association, 
In 1945 the association, with financial assist- 
ance from the Commonwealth Fund. the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, and the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis inaugu- 
rated an independent 2-year study of the 
need for extension of hospital facilities 
throughout the Nation and the organization 
of services within the hospital individually, 
The report of this study group had far-reach- 
ing effect on the improvement of services 
within hospitals and on the integration of 
activities among hospitals. Further develop- 
ments of interhospital coordination and co- 


_ Operation are found in the establishment of 


regional and State hospital associations and 
in district and city hospital councils. Major 
effort of the association has been extended 
to these groups in the development and im- 
provement of their programs. 


Development promotion and improved ad- 
ministration of voluntary budgeting for the 
cost of hospital care has received continuous 
and unqualified support from the American 
Hospital Association. Almost 20 years ago 
the association approved the principle of 
prepayment for hospital care. Subsequently, 
the association established formal relation- 
ships with nonprofit prepayment plans (now 
identified as Blue Cross plans) which meet 
basic principles of organization and opera- 
tion, by establishing a section within the 
American Hospital Association structure. 
whereby these organizations can work in 
concert with hospitals. The association has 
conducted a formal approval program de- 
signed to maintain standards which, in most 
instances, go beyond the requirements of 
official regulatory bodies, This activity is 
designed to insure protection of the public 
interest through the maintenance of a 
payment program which will provide the 
greatest possible benefits to the individual 
in time of need. The organizations which 
meet the association's standards are privi- 
leged to identify themselves as approved 
Blue Cross plans. 


These plans constitute s positive expres- 
sion of understanding on the part of the 


‘local communities which sponsored them 


and the voluntary hospitals which under- 
write their finances that the advantages of 
modern medicine, like the other products of 
our advanced technology, must be financed 
equitably and efficiently in a modern manner, 
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These plans participate formally in the ac- 
tivities of the association. They are an in- 
tegral part of and conduct an important 
aspect of the association’s overall work pro- 
gram. We believe this prepayment device 
can be used to solve the problem of financing 
hospital care for most wage earners and their 
families without resort to governmental aid. 
We believe also that it may be used as the 
administrative agency for distribution of 
hospital care to the categorical assistance 
groups. 

The Blue Cross program, which will be 
described more fully in later testimony to 
this committee, now covers more than 43 
million persons in the United States. Its 
success stems from the close working re- 
lationships which it has with affiliated local 
hospitals and the cooperation and encour- 
agement which industry and labor have 
given to it. 

One important factor contributing to the 
surprisingly low administrative cost of Blue 
Cross plans is the collection of periodic sub- 
scription rates as a deduction by employers 
from wages of enrolled employees. The larg- 
est employer in this country, the Federal 
Government, has not authorized this con- 
venient and economical method of payment 
by its employees. The American Hospital 
Association Is publicly on record in support 
of such authority and has urged Congress 
to make possible such an arrangement. We 
hope that the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
Merce Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will take seriously the request that 
this method of payment for the privilege of 
participation in yoluntary prepayment plans 
be made possible for all employees of the 
Federal Government as has been done lu pri- 
vate industry. 

Government aid for public and voluntary 
hospital construction upon evidence of un- 
met needs has been approved by the associa- 
tion as evidenced by its original sponsorship 
and continued support of the program au- 
thorized by the Hill-Burton Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act, Public Law 725. We 
believe that through the assistance of hos- 
pital authorities transmitted through the 
American Hospital Association and ex- 


pressed in the administration of the program 


both nationally and locally, better. archi- 
tectural design and improved planning in the 
location of hospitals has been a result of this 
Federal grant-in-ald program. There is sub- 
stantial evidence in the history of this pro- 
gram that it greatly stimulated contribu- 
tions of funds from voluntary sources be- 
yond that which might have been made 
available without the incentive of Federal 
matching grants. The association, working 
cooperatively with the Public Health Service, 
has conducted conferences between repre- 
sentatives of voluntary, as well as official 
agencies, to improve the administration and 
results of this far-reaching national hospital 
construction activity. We will continue to 
support such extensions and modifications of 
the emphasis of this program as can be 
demonstrated to meet a public need and 
which show evidence of strengthening hos- 
pital care throughout the country. 

Public aid in the provision of hospital care 
for persons in nonwage and low-income 
groups is approved by the association, pro- 
vided the need for assistance is shown and 
the administration of the program is deter- 
mined and conducted through local units of 
government as far as possible. The cost of 
care rendered to persons unable to pay for it 
cannot be absorbed entirely by the hospital 
without sacrifice of quality of service. Hos- 
pitals cannot produce care without cost. So, 
to avold depreciation of quality, offsetting 
income must be available from some source 
to cover the cost of all services rendered by 
all hosptials to all patients. 

We subscribe to the thesis that the un- 
fortunate individual who cannot purchase 
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needed hospital care from his own resources 
must be the concern of society. Partially as 
a result of efforts by the American Hospital 
Association and affiliated State hospital as- 
sociations, local and State governments are 
accepting a greater share of their responsi- 
bilities: for the medically indigent groups 
within their jurisdictions, and they show 
evidence of a recognition of the need to ap- 
propriate enough money to finance their 
full share of the cost of care for the indi- 
gent sick. The association believes that, if 
local and State governments extend their 
appropriations to the limit of thelr capaci- 
ties for financing such care, there will be 
limited need for assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

In the past the association has estab- 
lished policy on legislative proposals for 
governmental participation in the purchase 
of hospital care for the ‘needy which in- 
cluded the following principles: 

1. Tax funds should be used for the pur- 
chase of hospital care only after a need for 
assistance is clearly demonstrated. 

2. In the allocation of funds, the amounts 
provided shall vary in accordance with the 
intensity of need and the ability of States 
and communities to finance such need from 
State and local resources. 

3. All Federal funds allocated for the pur- 
chase of hospital care shall be distributed 
through State and local agencies. 

4. Eligibility of recipients of public as- 
sistance shall be determined by State and 
local agencies. 

6. The amount of payment to hospitals 
shall be computed on the basis of the cost 
of provision of the care rendered. 

6. The usefulness of nonprofit prepay- 
ment plans as administrative agencies for 
the clearance ‘of claims and payment for 
services in behalf of beneficiaries of public 
assistance programs should be considered. 

In the application of these principles to 
any program to which the Federal Govern- 
ment contributes substantial amounts of 
money, it is recognized that basic adminis- 
tratlve regulations will need to be estab- 
lished nationally. The American Hospital 
Association” belleves that such regulatory 
provisions should minimize Federal author- 
ity and emphasize local control in order that 
the assistance programs may be operated 
with sensitivity to the special needs of the 
beneficiaries, 

The association has been concerned with 
methods of financing hospital care by all 
groups within the population as well as with 
those in the low income, nonwage groups. 
Two years ago, it inaugurated a national 
study of this subject under an independent 
study group, the Commission on Financing 
Hospital Care. Contributions totaling 
$556,000 from the Blue Cross Commission of 
the American Hospital Association, Health 
Information Foundation, John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation, Michigan Medical Service, Milbank 
Memorial Fund, National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis and the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation made this study possible. The chair- 
man of that commission will elaborate on 
the conclusions of his group in later testl- 
mony. A summary report of its recommen- 
dations was issued recently. In that report 
you will find specific recommendations con- 
cerning the manner of financing care for 
groups not able to purchase it from current 
earnings or past savings. Inasmuch as the 
proposals made by the commission were re- 
leased only 2 weeks ago, the American Hospi- 
tal Association has not acted on them. 
However, it is my opinion that the commis- 
sion’s recommendations are basically in ac- 
cord with the philosophy and policy of the 
American Hospital Association on issues re- 
lating to the financing of care for needy 
persons. f 

The American Hospital Association and 
the trustees and administrators of member 
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hospitals will continue -their interest and 
accelerate their efforts to meet their public 
responsibilities for the planning, improve- 
ment and administration of a vital public 
service activity in a manner which will justi- 
fy and perpetuate the public trust which 
hospitals presently enjoy. The association 
offers its assistance to the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of the House 
of Representatives in any appropriate way 
which will ald in further improving hospital 
service and the method of its distribution to 
the American people. 


Discontinuing the Sale of Savings Bonds 
Through United States Post Offices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a letter from President John D, 
Bercury, Local 51, United Postal Work- 
ers, CIO, 294 Washington Street, Boston 
8, Mass., to President John Horan, of the 
Greater Boston Industrial Council, 73 
Tremont Street, Boston, with reference 
to discontinuing the sale of savings 
bonds through United States post offices 
and the possible elimination of the Re- 
mittance Section of Postal Finance. It 
is my belief that the contents of this 
communication should be brought to the 
attention of each Member of Congress: 


GOVERNMENT AND 
Civic EMPLOYEES ORGANIZING 
Commurtre, CIO, Locat 51. 
Boston, Mass., December 16, 1953. 
Mr. Jonn Horan, 
President, Greater Boston Industrial 
Council, Boston, Mass. 

Dear BrornHer Horan: At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Greater Boston In- 
dustrial Council which was held on Thurs- 
day, December 4, 1953, protest was made by 
the delegate from local 51, United Postal 
Workers, against the recent announcement 
of the Treasury Department discontinuing 
the sale of savings bonds in the United States 
Post Office and transferring this important 
function to banks. 

A resolution, covering our position on this 
question, and also on the matter of trans- 
ferring financial work from post offices to 
banks with a view to curtailing manpower in 
the postal department, is enclosed. 

We have reason to believe that a move tis 
pending in the Boston Post Office which will 
result in the elimination of the remittance 
section of the postal finance with a conse- 
quent loss of day assignments by some 15 
clerks as well as a possible reduction-in- 
force in the Boston postal district. We de- 
sire our congressional representatives to be 
informed that these ‘disturbing changes are 
made without prior consultation with our 
national officers in the Government and 
Civic Employees Organizing Committee in 
Washington. 

We feel that this policy of effecting finan- 
cial work transfers without prior consultation 
of our organization spokesmen makes for 
poor labor relations in the post office and is 
detrimental to our members. We request 
that in the future when any department 
moves are contemplated involving elimi- 
nation of post office units notification be 
sent to Mr. Milton Murray, at Washington 
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headquarters of GCEOC who in turn will 
notify the secretary of the National Postal 
CIO Council. 
Fraternally yours, 
Joun D. Beacurr, 
President, Local 51, United Postal 
Workers, CIO, Boston, Mass. 


— 


Unrrep Pos rar Workers, Local. 51, CIO, 
PROTESTS DECIMATION OF MONEY -ORDER AND 
Postat FINANCE SECTIONS 


Whereas the recent announcement of the 
Treasury Department discontinuing the sale 
of savings bonds in United States post offices 
and transferring this function to banks will 
terlously curtail the sales drive on these 
bonds in many cities and towns which have 
no banks and also in other areas where the 
banks are not open on Saturdays and other 
convenient hours for small buyers; and 

Whereas there has already been in evidence 
for some time a disturbing postal department 
Policy of transferring post office financial 
Units to banks; and 

Whereas in several large cities the remit- 


tance unit functions of the post office are 


how being handled by banks and it is re- 
ported that the remittance unit of the postal 
finance. section of the Boston Post Office 
‘will soon be eliminated with consequent loss 
of day assignments for about 15 postal elerks; 
Therefore be it , 

Resolved, That the United Postal Workers, 
Local 51, CIO, protests to the Congressmen 
in the Boston district against the discon- 
tinuance of the sale of savings bonds in 
Untted States post offices as being contrary 
to the public interest and in conflict with the 
sales drive program of the Treasury Depart- 
ment; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congressmen from the 
Boston area obtain information from the 
postal department as to whether the elimi- 
nation of the remittance unit in the postal 
finance is pending; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congressmen from the 
Boston area request the department in order 
to facilitate good labor relations to notify 
our National Postal Council at the head- 
quarters of the Government and Civic Em- 
ployees Organizing Committee in Washington 
whenever any future curtailments or reduc- 
tions in force are contemplated. 


The Tax Button 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 6, 1953, in his memorandum of 
disapproval of the bill repealing the tax 
on admissions to moving-picture the- 
aters, the President stated: 

Specific proposals for a modified system of 
excise taxation will be included in the rec- 
ommendations for tax revision that will be 
Submitted to the Congress next January. 

The Treasury analysis has already pro- 
Eressed to the point where I can say that 
I will include a mendation for a re- 
duction in the issions tax in my pro- 
Posals for a modified system of excise 
taxation, Action could be taken by the 
Congress early in 1954 and relief could be 
Biven at that time. 


N With great anticipation, on January 
21, 1954, I read the President's tax rec- 
ommendations in his budget message to 
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the Congress, and what did I find he had 
to say about “a modified system of ex- 
cise taxation“? Nothing but a recom- 
mendation that the excise taxes which 
are scheduled under present law to be 
reduced on April 1 be continued indefi- 
nitely at the present rate, and “that any 
adjustments in the other excise taxes be 
such as to maintain the total yield which 
we are now receiving from this source.” 

If this constitutes specific proposals 
for a modified system of excise taxation, 
it seems to me that the field is wide open. 

Uncertainty and confusion dominate 
the picture both as it affects the busi- 
nessman and the worker. 


Ukrainian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr, RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the story 
of the Ukraine's struggle for independ- 
ence is a tragic one, but it is also a story 
of hope. From it we can learn.that a 
courageous and determined people can 
withstand the most brutal tyranny and 
survive. But above all, we can learn that 
their ideals and their desires for the 
blessings of freedom and human justice 
survive too. 


Ukrainians have probably borne the 
heavy yoke of oppression longer than. 
any other peopie. Tartar, Polish, Aus- 
trian, Russian—no conquest was ever 
complete or lasting. Since the days 
when the glorious and enlightened prin- 
cipality of Kiev came under the despot- 
isms of the Tartars in the 13th century, 
the Ukrainian struggle for independence 
has continued. The desire of the 
Ukrainians to be once more united as 
they had been in the days of Kiev could 
not be destroyed by the harsh oppression 
of a series of foreign despots. 

For 400 years the people suffered and 
then in 1648 under the leadership of 
Bohdan Khmelnitsky, they rose success- 
fully against their tyrants. Under this 
courageous and indomitable patriot, the 
Ukrainians gained for themselves a new 
measure of independence, 


In this heroic age of the “free war- 
riors’—the Kozaks—the Ukrainians 
maintained their freedom until the 18th 
century when Catherine the Great 
finally conquered them. It was a con- 
quest which cost Russia dearly, and 
which was never fully achieved. Al- 
though the Russians tried to eradicate 
all traces of the Ukrainian nationality, 
the people held fast to their heritage 
and to their love of freedom and inde- 
pendence, In an attempt to make the 
Ukrainians over into so-called Little 
Russians the Czars employed the most 
brutal methods imaginable. The lan- 
guage was suppressed, schools and 
churches were closely supervised, and 
there was a steady stream of exiles to 
Siberia. But the Tzars were no more 
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successful in wiping out the Ukrainian 
spirit than the Tartars had been. 

The centuries long dream of inde- 
pendence which the Ukrainians had 
cherished, seemed almost a reality after 
World War I. Out of the ashes of the 
Austro-Hungarian and Russian empires 
there arose a new free Ukraine. In Jan- 
uary 1919, at Kiev, the ancient capital, 
Ukrainian independence was proclaimed. 
But the reality was short-lived. By 1921 
through the machinations of the 
Ukraine’s neighbors, the new- formed re- 
public was once again devoured. 

For the people of the Ukraine, the 
years that followed were the darkest in 
their history. The Communist regime 
attempted to bring about the complete 
submission and sovietization of this cou- 
rageous people. They did this through 
mass deportations, liquidation by the 
secret police, and a continued suppres- 
sion of the national tradition. The 
climax came in the Moscow-made famine 
of 1930-31; when millions were permitted 
to die in an effort to wipe out the 
Ukrainians as a nation. 


The struggle of these gallant people 
is rendered especially hard by geography 
and international politics, two factors 
which have determined the course of 
Ukrainian history. Not only is the 
Ukraine a crossroads between east and 
west, she is a rich area which her 
neighbors have jealously coveted for 
centuries. But the Ukrainian people 
have been endowed with an unquench- 
able national spirit which compensates 
for these two obstacles, It is this spirit, 
forged in the period of tragedy which 
has enabled them to continue the fight 
and which has given them the courage 
re W in the face of the greatest 
odds. 


‘The history of the Ukraine teaches us 
that a nation cannot be denied its rights 
indefinitely, nor can a people be forever 
deprived of its just heritage, 


The Ukraine spirit could not be and 
has not been crushed. Underground re- 
sistance, insurgence, and sullen opposi- 
tion to the Kremlin regime continues. 
The movement for independence refuses 
to die. Mass murder, deportation, 
sovietization, famine—nothing can de- 
stroy the Ukrainian belief in the right- 
eousness of their cause and the in- 
evitability of its triumph, 


What Is the Bricker Amendment? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
7 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucsday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, since 
the debate is now in full swing in the 
Senate for the adoption or rejection of 
the Bricker amendment, let us see what 
the amendment says: 

Section 1. That no provision of a treaty 
which conflicts with the Constitution shall 
be of any force or effect. 
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Why should anyone want to object 
to this section? Those who are against 
the amendment say this language is un- 
necessary, because the Supreme Court 
on many occasions has announced this 
doctrine. Such assurance from the High 
Court might be satisfactory if its hold- 
ing would always be of that purport. 
But we have seen recently that there is 
danger of having this view of the Su- 
preme Court changed. The adoption of 
the Charter of the United Nations has 
brought about confusion and serious 
concern to those who are determined to 
preserve our Constitution, ‘‘against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic.” 

In the Fujii case in California the 
lower court held that the provisions of 
the charter of the United Nations su- 
perceded the State laws of California. 
If that decision had stood the whole 
country would have been alarmed. The 
appeals court reversed this decision. 
The controversy, however, brought about 
much litigation and many anxious hours 
for the defenders of the Constitution. 

In the Steel Seizure case we again saw 
the mischief of this Charter. In this 
case the question before the Court was, 
“Did President Truman have the power 
to seize the steel industry of the United 
States?“ The Constitution was exam- 
ined and nowhere in it could be found 
any authority for the President’s action. 
If he could seize one industry he could 
seize any industry by merely stating that 
the seizure was necessary for the war 
effort—an undeclared war at that. He 
could seize any industry in the United 
States or in its possessions. He could 
Seize all the grain elevators, all the man- 
ufacturing plants, all the farms, or any 
other form of business in the country. 

The Chief Justice admitted there was 
no power in the Constitution authorizing 
the President to make such seizure, but 
he turned to the Charter of the United 
Nations and there found authority for 
that purpose. Most people will not be- 
lieve this statement. Nevertheless it is a 
fact. That is just what the Chief Jus- 
tice did. Suppose the majority of the 
Court had been of the same opinion, 
where would our Constitution be today? 
It would stand superseded by the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, approved as a 
treaty. Fortunately for the American 
people, and fortunately for the perpetua- 
tion of liberty in America, the majority 
of the Court decided otherwise. 

Had the Bricker amendment been in 
operation no such situations as those 
presented in the Fujii and the Steel Seiz- 
ure cases could ever have arisen. 

In this last-mentioned case you can 
see how close we came to substituting 
another document for the Constitution 
of the United States. Three members 
were for the substitution, one did not ex- 
press an opinion, and five were against 
it. Some other time we might not have 
the majority of that Court standing 
firmly to support the Constitution of the 
United States. Why put ourselves in 
this jeopardy when the Bricker amend- 
ment will eliminate that chance? 

Section 2 provides that no treaty shall 
be effective as internal law unless imple- 
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mented by legislation which would be 
valid apart from the treaty. In other 
words, an internal law which is valid 
under the Constitution of the United 
States shall stand against any provision 
of any treaty, 

Can anyone object to this? Suppose 
we have a law in North Dakota that is 
in harmony with the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States. Does 
anyone want to bring about a condition 
where that valid law can be swept aside 
by a treaty—such as the Charter of the 
United Nations, such as the Covenant of 
Human Rights, such as the genocide 
treaty? If North Dakota law could be 
set aside with impunity so could the law 
or laws of any State in the Union. Do 
the States want to take this chance? Do 
the people of the United States want any 
such treaty power hanging over their 
heads, endangering the liberties that 


they and their sires have fought for?. 


The Bricker amendment will eliminate 
this fear and this constant menace to our 
liberties. 

Section 3 provides that the Congress 
shall have power to regulate executive 
agreements, and such agreements shall 
be subject to the same limitations as 
treaties. : 

That means that with the Bricker 
amendment in operation there could be 
no more Teherans, no more Yaltas, no 
more Potsdam agreements, which the 
people of the United States never knew 
existed until years after the agreements 
were made. The Yalta agreement let 
the Russians right in at the back door 
of Korea. It made the Korean war pos- 
sible. It cost us 27,000 American lives, 
and a billion dollars a month while the 
fighting lasted. The Potsdam agree- 
ment sent 300,000 Germans to the Rus- 
sian mines to slave their lives away. 
Would the Congress or the American 
people have approved either or any of 
these agreements if they had known 
what was contained in them? The 
Bricker amendment will put a stop to 
this back-door secret agreement busi- 
ness, Where is the American who is not 
in favor of this? 

Now you have the three sections of 
the Bricker amendment. 

It is unusual for a President to get into 
a legislative fight. It is unusual for a 
President to interfere with legislation. 
It is unusual for a President to ask for, 
or continue, autocratic powers; and un- 
less he has become a complete follower 
of the Truman internationalism he will 
not object to letting Congress express the 
will of the people. 

With this President it might be all 
right to let him operate with a free 
hand. The most beneficial government 
on earth is a benevolent dictatorship. 
But the people have found out from the 
history of the world that dictators do 
not always remain benevolent, or that 
when succeeded a different kind of man 
may take his place. No, sir. I would 
not trust any man with this power. 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” 
and I propose to exercise that vigilance 
to protect our liberty and our freedom. 
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Expanded Highway Program Is Endorsed 
by Western Editors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, several weeks ago in a House 
speech I urged that all receipts from the 
Federal 2-cent-a-gallon gasoline tax be 
allocated for matching funds to the 
States for highway building. 

At the present time, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is collecting about $875 million 
a year from its 2-cent-a-gallon Federal 
gasoline tax. It is allocating only about 
$550 million of this money for highway 
construction and diverting about $300 
million of these gasoline tax receipts to 
other than highway purposes, diverting ` 
it to such purposes as foreign aid. 

At the time of the speech, I introduced 
a bill to increase the Federal funds al- 
located to States for highway purposes 
from the present $575 million authoriza- 
tion to $862,500,000 or by 50 percent. 

The President has proposed continua- 
tion of the present 2-cent-a-gallon Fed- 
eral gasoline tax. In his state of the 
Union message he proposed that the 
added revenues this tax would provide 
should be used for what he termed “an 
expanded highway program.” 

The bill which I introduced to provide 
authority for this promised “expanded 
highway program,” has brought wide- 
spread editorial support from many im- 
portant newspapers. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the appendix of the 
Recorp, I include several of these edi- 
torials. The editorials follow: 

[From the Tacoma (Wash.) News Tribune] 
Boost IN Hictway Am 

Representative RUSSELL V. Mack, of Grays 
Harbor, has introduced a bill in the House 
of Representatives urging increased appro- 
priations for the Nation's highway and bridge 
building program, and suggesting that the 
money be taken from foreign ald. This pro- 
posal is bound to attract a lot of attention 
and discussion as the session continues, 

The Nation's highways have suffered 
greatly during the war years and we are many 
miles behind in our construction program. 
The congestion on Washington State roads 


‘Is duplicated in other parts of the country. 


The Nation has outgrown its highway system 
and something has to be done about it or 
our traffic record will continue to grow 
blacker as our congestion increases. 

Officials of the Bureau of Public Roads 
have warned that our highways have been 
wearing out during the past 10 to 15 years 
much faster than new ones built. The Grays 
Harbor Congressman declares his program 
will provide desperately needed better and 
safer highways at the earliest possible time. 

Congressman Mack thinks the money can 
be taken away from foreign aid, thus keeping 
the budget in balance. He wants an in- 
crease in the amount of Federal highway 
funds available to the States on a 50-50 
matching fund basis. Representative Mack 
points out that Federal highway experts are 
agreed that it will take more than $30 billion 
to place Ameircan highways in first-class 
condition, 
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“My bill.” he says, “offers a proposal to 
get this expanded Federal highway program 
roiling by next July 1 and not wait until 
July 1, 1955, to get it started. The Federal 
Government collected from its 2-cent-a-gal- 
lon gasoline tax and its tax on diesel oil $867,- 
220,856 last year, or about 67% million more 
than the total highway fund proposed for 
the coming year by my bill. 

“The Federal Government should spend 
on highways every dollar it obtains from 
Motorists in Federal gas and diesel-oil taxes. 
None of it should be diverted from highway 
improvement to other purposes. 

“We must get American roads in first-class 
condition if we are to cut down the present 
death and accident toll on our highways. 

“We will pay for more and better roads 
whether we build them or not. If we build 
them, that, of course, will require tax dol- 
lars, but if we do not build them then we 
Will pay for them just the same through 
increased medical. and hospital bills, in- 
creased repair bills and higher automobile 
insurance rates.” 

In his proposal the Washington State Con- 
gressman strikes a popular note, and un- 
doubtediy puts into words the thoughts of 
many of his constituents. An increased 
highway program would provide thousands 
of jobs, many of them in areas of unem- 
ployment and at the same time would create 
& demand for the materlals which go into 
highway construction. It would be a stimu- 
lant to business which might offset any 
slackening of employment. 


{From the Seattle (Wash.) Times] 
Hicuway-Users’ Tax To Bun HIGHWAYS 


It ia one of President Eisenhower's recom- 
mendations that the law providing a 2-cent- 
u-gullon Federal tax on gasoline be re-en- 
acted before it expires March 31. If that is 
not done, the Federal gasoline tax will re- 
vert to the former 114-cent rate on April 1. 
With the proceeds of the higher rate, if con- 
tinued, the President advocates an expanded 
highway program. 

Congressman Mack of this State has done 
some pertinent thinking on this subject, on 
the basis of which he has introduced a bill 
in Congress authorizing a 50 percent increase 
in highway matching funds provided to the 
States by the Federal Government for the 
fiscal year starting July 1. The appropria- 
tion for highways made by Congress last 
fession for the year beginning July 1, was 
$575,000,000. Macx’s bill would increase this 
sum by §287,000,000 to a total of $862,500,- 
000. It would be in line with the President's 
idea of an expanded highway program. 

If, as the President proposes, the Federal 
2-cent tax is renewed, new funds derived 
from it would not become available in the 
ordinary course of events until after July 1. 
1955. Mac's purpose is to make these 
revenues immediately available to the States 
in the coming fiscal year. 

Congressman Mack has made some logical 
Points in supporting his measure. From its 
2-cent-a-gallon tax on gasoline and Diesel 
oll, the Federal Government last year col- 
lected $867,200,856. All this came out of the 
Pockets of automobile users and truck 
owners. Yet from the total revenues of the 

. the Congress set aside only $575,000,000 
tor highway construction and improvement. 

e remainder goes for general Government 
Purposes. 

It is Macx’s theory that the gasoline tax 
is levied on a special group and that all the 
Proceeds derived from it should be devoted 
to highways that serve the group that pays 
the tax. None of it should be diverted for 
Other Federal uses. 

The reasoning of the Washington Con- 
Fressman is sound on this point. The adop- 
tion of his bill probably could be of imme- 
alate benefit to his own State—after July 1, 
that is—since the State Highway Commis- 
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sion has at its disposal flexible resources 
from which to provide State matching funds, 
if that seemed advisable. 

Mack's measure deserves the fullest con- 
sideration in Congress, especially if the 
higher gasoline tax rate is to be continued. 
The principle of devoting the greater part, 
if not all, the gasoline revenues to highway 
purposes should be applied at the Federal 
as well as at the State level. 


[From the Portland Oregon Journal] 
Nor A Ram—Just Fam SPLIT 


Representative RUSSELL Mack, of Washing- 
ton, is early on the job in the Nation's 
capital with a bill to authorize an increase 
of 50 percent in the highway matching funds 
provided by the Federal Government to the 
States in the fiscal year starting July 1, 

The bill is a good one. And before some 
reader speaks of “raids on the Federal 
Tresaury.“ let us say that Uncle Sam's “gen- 
erosity” in handing out matching highway 
funds is a poor example of beneficence. The 
Federal Government last year collected al- 
most $867 million from the 2-cent-a-gallon 
gasoline tax. It handed back in matching 
funds only $575 million. Thus nearly $300 
million of gasoline tax money was diverted. 

Nor is this all the profit Uncie Sam derived 
from the motorist. Close to $2 billion is 
taken yearly, it is asserted, in total gasoline 
and automobile taxes by the Federal Govern- 
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cent address by our esteemed colleague, 
Senator Frank CARLSON, chairman of the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. 

Senator Cartson was speaking to the 
annual meeting of the National Editorial 
Association held in the Morrison Hotel 
in Chicago, HI., last October. 

The following excerpts from his ad- 
dress should be carefully studied by all 
those who are concerned with the efi- 
cient operation of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and by those who might be more 
concerned with raising rates than raising 
efficiency and bringing about more econ- 
omy in the operation of the Post Office 
Department. 

An abbreviated résumé of this great 
speech follows: 

I know that you expect to hear from me 
about the Post Office, and particularly about 
the rate increases that were proposed at the 
last session of Congress. I realize the im- 
portance of this question to you both as 
opinion molders and as businessmen. I 
shall give you my own point of view as 
frankly as I know how—with the proviso, of 
course, that it is only a point of view and in 
some aspects may be changed when I have 
seen and studied the report of the special 
committee, sometimes called the Carlson 


ment, yet only approximately one-fourth committee, which has now been established 


that amount is appropriated by Congress for 
roads. 

Mick has further argument for his bill. 
President Eisenhower in his state of the 
Union message asked retention of the Fed- 
eral gasoline tax of 2 cents a gallon be- 
yond April 1 which is the date under exist- 
ing law when the 2-cent rate is due to expire 
and the former rate of 1% cents is to be 
resumed. P 

It is true that the President urged Con- 
gress to promote an expanded highway pro- 
gram but he did not spell it out as does 
Mack. 

In introducing his bill Mack presented a 
table showing the present sums allocated in 
matching money to the States for the year 
of July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955, and what his 
proposal would mean to the States in in- 
crease. Oregon is set down for $8,661,811 and 
its enlarged share would be $4,330,905, or a 
total of $12,992,716. In the case of Wash- 
ington the present sum is $9,240,247 while 
the increase of $4,620,123 would total 
$13,860,370. 

In Oregon, where the gasoline tax orig- 
inated, spreading then to all the other 47 
commonwealths, it is law that gasoline 
revenues go to the State highway fund. 
Any other course would be met with fierce 
resistance. Repayment of highway bonds 
is based on the motorists’ payments at 
pumps. It is not too much to ask that the 
general principle be extended to the Federal 
field. Even under Mack's bill Uncle Sam will 
have a tidy nest egg left over. 


Excerpts From a Speech on the Post Office 
Department and Postal Rates by Sen- 
ator Frank Carlson, of Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OP MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I was much impressed by a re- 


under the Senate Post Office Committee to 


study and report on postal problems. 

There are some points on which I do not 
think I am likely to change my mind. One 
is the need for more efficiency in the Post 
Office. I certainly feel that under this new 
administration the Post Office will want its 
major aim to be higher efficiency rather 
than higher rates, but if the committee study 
proves the need for higher rates I will urge 
Senate approval. I hope the Carlson com- 
mittee will find out from the Post Office just 
what amounts of money can be saved by the 
use of more modern methods, and how close 
those savings can come to eliminating the 
deficit without regard to possible rate in- 
creases. * * * 

The new administration and the new Post- 
master General have already shown their 
determination to make the Post Office an 
efficient operation. They have predicted a 
sizable dent in costs, and I am all for giving 
them a chance to turn that dent Into a real 
hole. In fact, I expect to help them. 

They have also tried to make a dent in 
the deficit by’ increasing rates. There has 
been an unfortunate amount of acrimony 
about this suggestion. That is perhaps in- 
evitable—partly because the Post Office is a 
monopoly, a fact which colors this whole 
problem, and partly because of the findings 
of the cost accounting system of the Post 
Office Department have been applied in sit- 
uations where, in the belief of many persons, 
they should not apply. I am going to take 
a look at both of these factors. 

1. THE POST OFFICE IS A MONOPOLY 


When I use the word monopoly in de- 
scribing the Post Office, I do not do so lightly. 
The Post Office has been granted by law the 
exclusive right to handle first-class mail, 
and, as a result, it has a practical monopoly 
over all other classes of mail. 

Let us see what the reasons are which have 
impelled us to give monopolistic rights to 
the United States Post Office. Then, let us 
examine the consequence which flow from 
this sometimes overlooked fact that the 
Post Office is a monopoly. 

By instinct and experience, Americans dis- 
approve of monopolies. We would much 
rather have a dozen concerns competing with 
one another, each one forced by the law of 
the market place to keep costs down and 
efficiency up. 
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But we recognize that In certain situations 
& monopoly can perform a service which 
could not be performed so well by a number 
of competing companies.. If the evidence to 
that effect is impressive enough, we allow 
the monopoly to exist, under careful safe- 
guards, 

2, THE POST OFFICE TOUCHES EVERYONE 


That Is why the Founding Fathers granted 
a monopoly to the post office. The func- 
tion performed by the post office comes as 
near as anything I know to being truly uni- 
versal, It touches everyone. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce is useful primarily to 
business, the Department of Labor to the 
working man, the Department of Agriculture 
to the farmer—but the Post Office Depart- 
ment is essential to us all. 

Every hamlet and virtually every cross- 
roads.in the United States has its own post 
office—41,000 of them far more offices than 
any pfivate organization could profitably 
maintain for the collection and distribution 
of its product. In number of outlets, the 
nearest rival to the Post Office Department 
may be the A & P, and it has only about 4,300 
stores. 

Because it is a universal service, the postal 
monopoly requires the staggering total of 
more than 500,000 employees. That is nearly 
half of all the nondefense employees in Goy- 
ernment. It is about three times the num- 
ber of employees of the next civilian depart- 


ment, and far more than the number of em- 


ployees in the next three departments com- 
bined. 
3. THE POST OFFICE IS INDISPENSABLE 

This service is not only universal—it is in- 
dispensable. Without the post office, com- 
munication of record would simply come to 
a standstill. You would have to go to the 
store and the telephone company and the 
gas company in person for every bill you had 
to pay. Many of your readers would have to 
come to your office in person to subscribe to 
your newspapers. Without the post office, 
personal and business life as we know it 
now would largely cease to exist. 

By law, the mail must go through. If for 
any reason it cannot be transported by pri- 
vate carriers, it is carried by the Government 
itself, as the Army had to carry air mail a 
score of years ago. If there is a wreck on a 
train or boat or plane, the first consideration 
after the saving of human lives is the saving 
of the United Stats mail. The reason is 
simple. Though we may become annoyed 
with the Post Office, though we complain 
about it, though we may swear at it, we know 
very well that we can't get along without it. 


4. THE POST OFFICE IS A SERVICE 


Perhaps you have noticed that several 
times I have described the postal monopoly 
as a service. I think the reason is clear. An 
Operation which not only affects every Amer- 
ican but is indispensable to every American 
cannot be treated simply as a business, 

Back in 1844 a United States Postal Com- 
mission was appointed to spell out the pur- 
post of the Post Office. Their report is still 
perhaps the nearest thing we have to an 
oficial statement of postal policy. Here is 
what the Postal Commission told Congress 
in 1844: 

“The United States postal service was cre- 
ated to render the citizen worthy, by proper 
knowledge and enlightenment, of his im- 
portant privileges as a sovereign constituent 
of his Government; to diffuse enlightenment 
and social improvement and national fellow- 
ship: elevating our people in the scale of 
civilization and bringing them into patri 
otic affection.” 

That statement is just as sound today as 
it was In 1844. And it is a description not 
Just of a business, but of a service. 

Certainly rural free delivery, for instance, 
Was not conceived on a business basis. It 
was a recognition of the farmer's need for 
postal service comparable to that provided 
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in the larger towns; and it has had very few, 
if any, opponents. 

The rural-delivery service has grown until 
in 1952 there were more than 32,000 rural 
carriers who drove a million and a half miles 
dally to serve 34 million people. The annual 
expenditure for rural free delivery is pres- 
ently about $189 million, and, in my opinion, 
it is well worth it. 

As a service operation, the Post Office is 
comparatively inexpensive even today. In 
his testimony before the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee in July, the 
Postmaster General estimated that his deficit 
for the coming year would be $400 million. 
Other departments cost the taxpayer much 
more than that each year; yet none of them 
serves directly so many of the people. The 
Post Office, I repeat, is a universal operation, 

We all concede that R. F. D. should not 
be charged in its entirety to the users of the 
mails. I believe this is true of many public 
service aspects of the Post Office—many more 
than most of us realize. One of the chief 
aims of the Carlson committee will be to set 
a money value on those services. The pre- 
liminary reports indicate to me that the cost 
involved here will undoubtedly prove to be 
a significant fraction of the postal deficit— 
very possible more than the total of the 
deficit. This is a consideration that should 
be thoroughly understood both by the public 
and by those whose duty it is to set postal 
rates. 

5. SERVICES RENDERED THROUGH THE VARIOUS 

CLASSES OF MAIL 


This may be a good point to digress from 
a discussion of the service rendered by the 
Post Office, in order to acknowledge another 
service which is sometimes overlooked—the 
service rendered by our newspapers and 
magazines to America through mail of the 
second class. 

A number of newspaper and magazine 
publishers are seriously concerned over mis- 
representations about the publishing in- 
dustry which have been widely publicized in 
connection with the recent proposals for 
postal rate increases. I sympathize with this 
concern. 

The American publishers are honorable 
and patriotic men. Their position on postal 
rates refiects not only their own interests 
but their sincere opinion as to what is best 
for the country, 

It is dificult to overestimate all that you 
people have done to make more and more 
vital information available to more and 
more Americans through second-class mail, 
Second class is the great educational cate- 
gory. To provide the American people with 
Information of record—information which 
we must have and hold if we are to remain 
a nation of free, knowledgeable men and 
women—there is no substitute for the news- 
paper. And since almost all of us here 
come from small towns, I am sure you will 
forgive me if I give particular credit to the 
small-town newspapers of rural America. 

Our taxpayers pay billions a year to edu- 
cate our children in the schools. I cannot 
see that it is out of line if the transmission 
of adult education through the second-class 
category of the Post Office Department is 
made possible at a moderate cost to the tax- 
payer. 

Indeed, every class of mall performs its 
Own special service. Third-class creates a 
favorable climate for growth to thousands 
of small businesses, while providing a selling 
tool to ali business. Fourth-class mail brings 
us most of our books—as well as the famous 
catalogs of the mail order companies, which 
display all the wonders of a city department 
store to the most isolated homes in the land. 
And just to round out the picture of these 
different clases, most of the goods ordered 
from the catalogs arrive by parcel post. 

Now if the post office is both a monopoly 
and a public service, it follows that the qual- 
ity of this service must be kept high enough, 
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and the rates must be kept low enough, so 
that the public interest is constantly pro- 
tected. 


6. CONGRESS MUST CONTROL POST OFFICE POLICY 


I know of orly one way to assure this con- 
dition. That is through a ceaseless scrutiny 
of the entire postal operation by the Congress 
of the United States, acting as the represent- 
ative of the people of the United States. It 
is Congress which must regulate postal sery- 
ices and approve postal charges, Definitions 
of postal policy cannot be made by the Post 
Office. They can be made only by the 
Congress. 

I think you will agree that this is a sound 
principle. In some cases we have strayed 
from it. Some rates and fees, for example, 
are set by the Post Office Department Itself, 
without reference to Congress. Among these 
are the rates for foreign mail. Just a few 
weeks ago the Post Office Department an- 
nounced an average 200 percent increase on 
postage for bulk second-class to Latin Amer- 
ica and other areas. Some of the increases 
went as high as 700 percent. 

I am advised that this increase will in 
some instances force some publications out 
of business or drive it out of the United 
8 In either case we suffer an economic 
oss. 

It seems to me that this action is a good 
example of why all postal rates should be 
set by Congress, and only by Congress, Two 
years ago the Senate Committee report on 
the last postal bill satd: 

“The committee feels very strongly that 
Congress alone should adjust postal rates.” 

I stand on that statement. 

I will certainly oppose any further kid- 
napping of the rate-making power from 
Congress by the Post Office Department, In 
addition Congress should explore every pos- 
sibility of retrieving those portions of the 
ratemaking power which have already been 
taken over by the Post Office Department. 

In fact, the entire rate structure of the 
post office is due for a searching congres- 
sional examination. Not being subject to all 
the usual laws of marketplace, this rate 
structure is bound to be in some measure 
arbitrary and even capricious, The argu- 
ment about post office rates frequently re- 
volves around facts that are not facts at all, 
and figures that are recognized to be inap- 
plicable even by those who cite them most 
vigorously. 

7. THE CONFUSION ABOUT POST OFFICE COST 
FIGURES 


Let us give you an example of the con- 
fusion that surrounds the whole question of 
the relationship between rates and costs. 

The statement has repeatedly been made 
by members of the post office staff, that the 
loss on second-class mail was $240 million 
last year, and that recently proposed rate 
increases for second class will reduce that 
loss by only 9 percent. 

That $240 million figure has been re- 
peated again and again, by speaker after 
speaker, until many Americans, including 
even some Members of Congress, have come 
to accept it as a fact. But it is not a fact. 
There have been no calculations that can be 
accepted as to the amount of actual loss on 
second-class matl—if there really is any loss. 

Why? Because the $240 million figure 
is the result of arbitrary allocations of all 
postal costs among the various classes of 
mail, no matter how these costs were in- 
curred, 

These cost allocations make no allowance, 
for example, for the fact that the Post Ol- 
fice was designed primarily for the quickest 
and best possible handling of first-class mall. 
In 1930 Postmaster General Brown told Con- 
gress: 

“The requirements of first-class mail have 

determined the location of post offices and 

post off_ice stations and branches. First-class 

mall is given preferential treatment through- 
-N 
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out the entire postal establishment. At 
every stage it is handled with maximum 
speed and security, All other mail matter 
must give way to mail of the first 
class. s è o» 

If it were not for factors like those men- 
tioned by Postmaster General Brown, we 
would require only a small fraction of our 
Present 41,000 post offices. 

Would it not be reasonable to assume that 
secondary classes of mail should not be 
charged for expenses which would go on 
even if those classes were not in existence? 
Many mail users think so. But the post of- 
fice has no instructions on that. Instead— 
and very naturally—it has set up a cost ap- 
Pportionment system which charges each class 
of mail according to size, weight, number of 
Pieces, and other factors which can be 
Physically measured. 

Because second-class mall is charged with 
80 many costs which are not incurred pri- 
marily by tHat class, the $240 million loss 
which the Post Office Department charges 
to second-class mail is very nearly as dubi- 
ous as if it were pulled out of a spinning 
drum. 

But even if the figures were not meaning- 
less—even if it were accepted by everybody, 
including the publishers, as being entirely 
Aaccurate—it would be irrelevant in rate 
setting. Cost figures cannot reflect the spe- 
cial values I mentioned a moment ago 
values rendered to our country by you pub- 
lishers through the facilities of second-class 
Mail. Surely those values should be reflected 
in second-class postal rates. 

And I believe rates should reflect not only 
the service rendered by the secondary classes 
of mail, but the deferred nature of the serv- 
ice rendered to those classes by the post 
Office. By and large, they have to wait their 
turn until first-class is taken care of, Mall 
going by a secondary class may take 5 days 
or more for delivery when the same piece 
sent by first-class would take 1 or 2. In 
addition, much of the work of collecting, 
bundling, facing, tying, and even transport- 
ing which is done by the post office for 
first-class mail, is done by the mailers them- 
Selves for other classes. One of the ques- 
tions to be resolved by Congress is the extent 
to which these considerations should affect 
the rates paid by secondary classes of mail. 

So it is clear that post office cost alloca- 
tions are unsound guides to postal rateset- 
ting, Yet they are being cited as guides 
every day. The people who cite these un- 
Sound figures then propose to revise the 
Postal rate structure accordingly. 

Jet their proposals do not, and cannot, ac- 
tually follow the logic of their own figures. 

© Post Office Department does not pro- 
Pose to increase second-class postage rates 


by 500 percent, which would be necessary 


to make it pay its own way according to 
Cost allocation. They know that it is im- 
Possible to apply cost figures literally in 
ratemaking, 

Just last spring the Department's own 

ighly competent cost accounting expert, 
Maurice H. Stans, told the House Post Office 
Committee: 

“Cost ascertainment does not take into 
Account some factors which are necessarily 
Pertinerit for ratemaking purposes. 

8. THE NEED FOR THE CARLSON COMMITTEE 

STUDY 

I think you begin to see why T have said 
that the Post Office situation is confusing. 
Here we have an organization that is asking 
Tor the advantages of being a monopoly with- 
Out the disadvantages; the kudos of being 
A service and the profits of being a business. 
it wants congressional approval but seems 
to dislike congressional control. 

Now, this is not altogether the fault of 
the Post Office Department. It seems to me 
that we in Congress must share the blame. 
We have not tightened the cinch sufficiently 
On this horse. Our hand has been too easy 
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on the reins, and the horse has turned up 
bypaths or stopped to eat grass according to 
its own whims. I hope that now this is go- 
ing to change. 

I believe there is ‘some reason for this 
hope. I think our long search for a soundly 
conceived and generally accepted postal 
policy may at last be nearing a successful 
conclusion. 

The Carlson committee was instructed to 
have ready by February 1, 1954, facts and 
recommendations that might form the basis 
of a long-term postal program. This will be 
the first such report in more than a hun- 
dred years. 

We are making good progress with our 
study, and I believe the results will be most 
gratifying. * * + 

9. THE NEED FOR EFFICIENCY 


I have now seen the preliminary reports 
of our committee. These reports are only 
preliminary and, of course, are subject to 
change. But they suggest to me that a 
large part of the postal deficit is due to a 
waste of manpower and to a shameful lack 
of modern equipment and modern methods 
intelligently used. 

As I said at the beginning, it is simply 
Impossible for me to believe that no way 
can be found to take the burden of mail 
delivery off the backs, legs, and feet of the 
postal employee. With the right kind of 
equipment, they will be able to handle more 
mail at greater speed and at lower cost. 

Within the wall of post offices, we should 
provide lift trucks, conveyors, mechanical 
sorting devices. We should abolish proce- 
dures that take unnecessary time and waste 
money. 

In every post office in the land someone 
stands every day behind a window using 
expensive manpower to sell 2- or 3-cent 
stamps. Even at minimum rates, a man's 
time today should not be spent taking an 
order, making change and handling 1- 2- or 
3-cent stamps. The telephone company has 
pay stations where you can get a number by 
just moving a dial. Why not put stamp 
vending machines everywhere too—in super- 
markets, drugstores, wherever people. find it 
convenient to shop? Why not stop selling 
stamps at post offices except in sizable lots, 
or from self-operating machines? 

Why not get the mail that should move 
fast up in the air where the planes are? Why 
not let the mail that does not need to move 
fast travel by freight cars or trucks? Let 
the railroads, trucks, ships and airlines all 
compete to move the mail at the speed each 
kind of mail can use best? 

There is no doubt in my mind that most, 
if not all, of the postal deficit can be wiped 
out by giving the men in the posal service 
machines to increase their productivity. 

And it is not only the post office deficit 
that is involved here. Postal employees want 
and deserve an opportunity to make more 
money. The way to do this is through a 
multiplication of their productivity, not 


simply by raising the pay for an outmoded ` 


operation. 

All these things and many more must be 
done. Under President Eisenhower and our 
able and devoted Postmaster General, Mr, 
Summerfield, they will be done. 

As chairman of the Senate Post Office 
Committee, I feel perfectly Justified in ask- 
ing the Post Office to present proof of in- 
creased efficiency and reduced costs, not just 
as predictions, but as present facts, before we 
vote further rate increases. 

Congress in this situation has the same 
responsibility that a public service commis- 
sion has when it is approached for an in- 
crease by a private utility. One of the first 
things the commission says is, “Prove firat 
that you can't cut costs enough by in- 
creased efficiency so that the higher rates 
won't be necessary.” And if there is any 
doubt on that score, the increase is not 
granted. 
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These are some of the problems that are 
being examined by the Carlson committee, 
No one can say what all their suggested solu- 
tions will be. On the basis of their report 
it certainly should be possible to get general 
agreement on postal policies and postal rates. 
Certainly it will be my effort to bring about 
such an agreement. I believe that as a re- 
sult of this Carlson committee study, ob- 
jectively carried out by experts, the Congress 
can at last lay down a clear postal policy 
that will bring the American public steadily 
inproving service at lower cost to both user 
and taxpayer—who, in the last analysis, are 
the same person, 


Civil Service and Good Government— 
Forces at Work Seek To Destroy Merit 
System—Government Employees Per- 
form Best When Service Is Free From 
Political Pressures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrconn, I 
include herewith an address made by 
James A. Campbell, president of the 
American Federation of Government 
Employees, at a dinner meeting for the 
observance of the 7ist anniversary of 
the founding of the civil-service system 
at the Mayflower Hotel on Saturday, 
January 30: 

Our purpose in being here tonight is to 
observe the 7ist anniversary of an event of 
Outstanding significance for Federal em- 
ployees—the enactment of the Civil Service 
Act of 1883. That is important because of 
the significant Implications behind it. 

There may be those who might question 
that statement. They might wonder what 
it means to them. What effect could the 
passage of a law setting up a system of pro- 
viding personnel for the Federal Govern- 
ment have on the average Government em- 
ployee? 

It has only this much to do with every em- 
ployee in the Federal service. Without the 
Civil Service Act there would be no founda- 
tion for a career service. There would be no 
classification law, no retirement law, and 
probably no leave law, no provision for 
compensation for injury and for the other 
benefits which have been provided over the 
years. 


Why would there be no classification law? 
Because under the spoils system the distribu- 
tion of Government jobs and their com- 
pensation would be based, not on the 
applicant's qualifications for the job, but 
on his record as a worker for the political 
party that won the last election. The more 
diligently he worked, the more yotes he pre- 
sumably influenced, or the larger was his 
financial contribution, the greater would be 
his claim to the kind of job he wishes in the 
Government service. 

It is fantastic to visualize the type of a 
public service we would have under such con- 
ditions, but it is exactly what would result 
from the selection of Government workers 
for party support rather than on the basis 
of merit. It is what we had prior to 1883, 
and it is remarkable that the country with- 
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stood the abominations of the spoils system 
as well as it did. r 

Unfortunately, there are forces at work 
in this country today trying to abolish the 
merit system. They would remove any 
semblance of a career from the Federal serv- 
ice. They would make political party mem- 
bership and activity the sole determinant of 
the individual's availability for a Govern- 
ment job. Once again we have the insistent 
clamor of those who believe that party 
loyalty must lead to a Federal job. 

We are told that only those in policy- 
making or confidential jobs would be re- 
placed. If changes are rigidly held to those 
positions which are actually policy deter- 
mining, we can have no objection. It is 
what political parties have been doing— 
Republicans and Democrats—since this Gov- 
ernment was established. It is nothing more 
nor less than insuring that those officials 
who determine the policy of the administra- 
tion In power are sympathetic to its program. 

However, this principle should apply only 
to truly policymaking functions. When it 
is expanded to cover hundreds of jobs that 
by no stretch of the imagination are of a 
policy-determining character, we do object, 
and we shall do everything within our power 
to expose and protest abuses. 

But what about the civil-service system 
as it exists today? Has it developed as it 
should, so as to provide the type of public 
service that the country needs? 

Unfortunately, we cannot answer these 
questions wholly in the affirmative. The 
civil service system is not what it should 
be. Its shortcomings He not only in [failure 
to extend it to include all non-policy- 
making positions, but in failure to provide 
incentives which will encourage able em- 
ployees to remain in the service. We still 
need an adequate transfer procedure that 
would make the skills and abilities of em- 
ployces readily available throughout the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, a pro- 
motion system that would remove personal 
favoritism and secrecy, a more careful selec- 
tion. of supervisory personnel, and in addi- 
tion, adequate training under the general 
supervision of the Civil Service Commission, 
and grievance procedures that will guaran- 
tee fair treatment and protect employees 
against dismissal to satisfy the whims of 
prejudiced supervisors. We believe in the 
basic principle that no man has the right 
to deprive another man of his means of 
livelihood without Just cause. 

Improvement of working conditions for 
Government employees has not been looked 
upon as an important function of the Con- 
gress. The members of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives under the leader- 
ship of Senator Canson and Representative 
Rees have realized the importance of a 
strong and efficient civil service, We would 
hope that their views were more widely 
shared. 


Too many men and women prominent in 
business and civic life believe that the Gov- 
ernment seryice can operate on the basis of 
expediency. To do so and yet function at 
maximum efficiency is impossible. They 
would be greatly alarmed if any business 
venture in which they were interested were 
conducted on that basis, 


The common belief of many persons is 
that Federal employment is a sinecure and 
that no one voluntarily ever leaves a Goy- 
ernment job. The truth could not be far- 
ther from that mistaken idea, 

Two years ago the Budget Bureau and the 
Civil Service Commission. conducted a sur- 
vey of length of service and leave conditions 
in the civil service. The survey covered all 
full-time employees outside of the postal 
service, The findings were truly astonishifig. 

One-third of the 1,258,000 employees in- 
cluded have 5 years’ service or less. 
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Seventy-eight percent had served no more 
than 10 years. 

Less than 5 percent of the employees, or 
about 50,000 persons out of a million and 
a quarter, had served the Government 25 
years. 

This seems to be rather clear evidence 
that the Government service does not offer 
the opportunity or the incentive for longev- 
ity—the so-called career. 

Now contrast this record of less than 5 per- 
cent of employees serving the Federal Gov- 
ernment 25 years with the record of a pri- 
vately owned and operated utility enterprise, 
which recently came to my attention. The 
Consolidated Edison Co., operating in the 
New York metropolitan area, recently signed 
a union contract granting a 62 a week auto- 
matic pay increase to all employees having 
25 years of service. The announcement of 
this agreement stated that about one-half of 
the company’s 24,000 workers qualified for 
this Increase because they had 25 years of 
service. 

The figures show that as much as 95 per- 
cent of Government employees leave the serv- 
ice before completing 25 years. And, what is 
even more startling, one-third of the Govern- 
ment employees do not even stay past 5 years. 

Is this merely in the years of postwar de- 
flation of personnel rolls? Is it the result of 
large reductions in force? No; this was not 
the cause. This was clearly shown in the 
Official statistics of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

In the calendar year 1952, 400,000 em- 
ployees voluntarily left their Government 
jobs. Of this number, 366,000 quit outright. 
The others moved to other agencies, but still 
indicating dissatisfaction with the current 
job. In that same period, 35,000 were sep- 
arated by reduction in force. 

In 1951, 437,000 voluntarily left their jobs. 

In 1950, the number was 211,000. So it 
is not a new condition. The number seems 
to be increasing. It ls a costly situation, as 
our studies In the national office have clearly 
shown, But not all of the cost can be esti- 
mated. There is no way of measuring loss 
of efficient operation because of constant in- 
troduction of new employees into the Gov- 
ernment service. 

What can be done to build a genuine ca- 
reer service? How can the Government be 
given the benefit of long experience which 
private business values so highly in its per- 
sonnel? It is not difficult, In fact, the way 
to do it Is so easy that it is amazing so many 
presumably able men and women completely 
overlook the solution. 

It ts only necessary to provide Federal em- 
ployees with reasonable incentives to stay in 
the Government service. Give them rates of 
pay at least commensurate with the advance 
of living costs and other working conditions 
that would influence more employees to make 
Government service a career, 

Above all, put an end to all this uncer- 
tainty which for many months has kept 
thousands of Federal employees wondering 
when they would lose their jobs. The num- 
ber actually separated has been small, but 
the fear of losing one’s job ls much more 
widespread. 

Then, too, the constant carping criticism 
of the civil service must be stopped. Putting 
more businesslike methods into Government 
is one thing, but indiscriminately turning 
over many operations and projects to busi- 
ness Is quite another. 

Recently; I had my attention drawn to 
just such an instance. Manufacture of the 
Garand rifle, known to GI's everywhere, has 
been carried on successfully at the Spring- 
field, Mass., Armory, But a decision has been 
reached to impart some of the manufactur- 
ing know-how to private Industry as a pre- 
caution in some future emergency, 

To do this, the International Harvester 
Co., at Indianapolis, Ind., and the Harring- 
ton Richardson Co., of Wooster, Mass., were 
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given contracts to manufacture some of these 
guns, 

What was said to be a pilot project turns 
out to be 53 percent of the present output 
going to the International Harvester Co., 
18 percent going to Harrington Richardson 
Co., with 29 percent left for the Springtield 
Armory. 

The Springfield Armory is now making one 
of the most important parts of the gun for 
the International Harvester Co. because they 
do not have the equipment necessary to 
make this part, and the armory is stamping 
the International Harvester Co.’s name on 
the part, 

The Harrington Richardson Co. is not 
equipped to manufacture the gun, and, as 
a consequence, had to sublet the contract. 

This decision will cause the loss of many 
jobs, various figures have been given out and 
one report was about 400 a month, until the 
3,600 employees have been reduced to 1,800. 
We know that 450 employees were separated 
in January. It is interesting also to note 
that in the face of all this uncertainty no 
official announcement had been made up to 
January 25 as to what was going to happen 
in February. All this to give two firms a con- 
tract they are unequipped to fulfill. Things 
like this do not build morale in the Govern- 
ment service. 

We have ho quarrel with spreading tech- 
nical and production know-how as broadly 
as it may seem desirable. If private enter- 
prise can truly do a job more economically 
or efficiently than Government, and that Job 
is not a genuine function of Government, 
we are all for doing it the most efficient way. 
But don't do it only to give some firm a con- 
tract and a chance to make a profit at the 
expense of the taxpayers and the public em- 
ployees Involved. And by all means, do the 
fair thing, do the decent thing, and let these 
people know. 

As a Federation, we are emphatically in 
favor of the use of efficient methods, but 
efficient operation means the building up of 
a trained and experienced work force and 
recognizing the contribution such persons 
make to the overall success of the enterprise; 
be It Government or commercial. 

Until that is done we are not going to 
have the civil-service system we should. 
Until more attention Is given not only to 
selection but to retention as well, the Fed- 
eral civil service will continue to do less than 
the job it should be permitted to do. Until 
there is an end to the gross discrimination 
between the citizen who works for his Goy- 
ernment and the citizen who works in pri- 
vate industry, there will be no lessening of 
costly turnover. 


The cause for this failure will continue to 
be not with the employee but with those who 
will not agree to needed improvements. It 
will lle also with the men and women in 
business, professional, and civic life who re- 
Tuse to understand the vital need for a pub- 
lic service free from petty politics and 
equipped to give their best efforts in per- 
forming all the complex functions of a great 
Government. 

We have pointed out some of the things 
that are wrong in the hope that it would 
point the way to better Government through 
better working conditions. My remarks 
would not be complete if I did not say that 
there is much about our Government and 
our country that is right, and we, here in 
this great room, and in similar meetings of 
thousands of members in every part of the 
United States, again pledge our allegiance to 
our country and again dedicate ourselves to 
the cause of good Government, 

All concerned may be assured that the full 
resources of the American Federation of 
Government Employees are available in our 
mutual efforts to further the cause of good 
Goyernment and the achievement of the 
most effective civil-service system in the 
entire world, 


Our Forests in Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


v OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, so far 
there has not been nearly enough atten- 
tion paid to House bill 4646, which will 
soon come before the House for con- 
sideration. 

As everyone knows, the Federal Gov- 
ernment finds its necessary from time to 
time to acquire private lands. Examples 
are for flood-control projects, reclama- 
tion work, military purposes, and power 
transmission lines. Under present law 
owners of land taken for such purposes 
are compensated in cash. 

Congressman ELLSWORTH, of Oregon, 
would change this by House bill 4646. 
His proposed bill would order a Federal 
agency acquiring private timberland to 
replace that timberland from Federal 
holdings when the private land is alleged 
to be a part of a sustained yield timber 
operation. > 4 

This special-privilege legislation ob- 
viously is aimed at our national forests, 
because most of the valuable timber now 
held by the Federal Government is in 
these forests. However, as the bill comes 
to the floor there is nothing in it to pre- 
vent selection of timberland from na- 
tional parks, national monuments, wil- 
derness areas, or from vital and valuable 
watersheds. Mr. ELLSWORTH has said 
that he will offer an amendment to re- 
store a prohibition against making land 
from the national parks and like areas 
subject to the provisions of the act. 

That this is special-interest legisla- 
tion is readily apparent. It gives spe- 
cial consideration to timberland owners 
and to them alone. The man whose 
farm is taken doesn't get lieu land; he 
must accept the cash payment and move. 
Further, it is special-interest legislation 
for big timberland owners. Regardless 
of how good forestry small operators 
Practice, few if any of them can be said 
to be on a sustained yield, which re- 
quires substantially equal cuts each year. 

Land chosen under this legislation 
Might well destroy a national-forest 
Management plan for a unit aimed to 
Support a community or several mills, 

In the October issue of Frontier mag- 
azine, Richard L. Neuberger discusses 
House bill 4646. Mr. Neuberger is an 
Oregon State senator and a nationally 
recognized writer on conservation. Mr, 
Neuberger's article follows: 

OUR Forests rN DANGER—THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE ELLSwoRTH-CoRDON BILL 


(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

COEUR D'ALENE, Inano.—Every acre of pub- 
Mo timberland belonging to the American 
People is potentially imperiled by a bill 
Which has been reported out favorably to 
the House of Representatives and waits ac- 
tion in the next session of the 83d Congress. 

The bill provides that any Federal agency 
which takes over commercial forest acreage 
tor a public purpose must replace this acre- 
age in kind. The replacement must be in 

similar and suitable federally owned lands, 
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economically accessible and adequate to per- 
mit continuation of the processing opera- 
tion.” 

No lands are exempt from this method of 
exchange, A lumber operator whose acreage 
is taken for a reservoir, military encamp- 
ment, or atomic-energy reservation can ask 
for “similar and suitable’ timberlands in 
the Mount Hood National Forest, within 
Mount Rainier National Park, in the Mal- 
heur Migratory Bird Refuge, or even Indian 
lands, where trees happen to be growing, 

At the present time, a mill which loses 
its timber through governmental condemna- 
tion proceedings or eminent domain is com- 
pensated in cash, Usually the payment is 
generous. But with the inflation continuing, 
most mills would prefer other timber to out- 
right money settlements. Furthermore, 
many operators would like to get their bull- 
dozers and saws into governmental reserves 
which thus far have been protected from 
cutting and felling. 

On top of all this bill (H. R. 4646) attaches 
to the lumber industry—and particularly the 
biggest operators in the industry—a stand- 
ing and respect never accorded thus far to 
homes, schools, farmhouses, hospitals, and 
even churches. 

Whenever a piece of private property is 
acquired for a public purpose, the sole obli- 
gation on the Government is to provide just 
and fair financial remuneration, Highways 
have cut through farmhouses and barns. 
The Army has flattened schools and churches 
to clear the way for airbases. Cottages and 
bungalows have given way to the lakes im- 
pounded behind irrigation dams. In these 
situations, the Government paid for the 
property it took, But no legislation ever 
was proposed that the payment be “in kind.” 
The Government did not have to furnish a 
family a farmhouse similar to the one it had 
flooded. No parish was guaranteed a church 
identical to the chapel which was leveled by 
military tractors and steamshovels. 


But Representative Harris ELLSWORTH and 
Senator Guy Corpon, two of Oregon's isola- 
tionist Republicans, believe the lumber in- 
dustry should be more inviolate in eminent- 
domain actions than are homes, farms, 
schools, and churches. 


THE CONSERVATIONIST VIEW 


Significantly, their bill limits its benefits 
to lumber operations where a “sustained- 
yield unit“ is in operation. At first blush, 
this might seem commendable. Yet this des- 
cription applies in the Pacific northwest only 
to the cutting carried on by the biggest com- 
panies, One of America’s leading conserva- 
tionists, Lyle F. Watts, believes the gener- 
osity in the bill “would extend only to large 
operations. The little man with 160 acres or 
even 640 acres could not apply. It's essen- 
tially a big man’s bill.” 

Watts should be in a position to know. 
For 10 years, until his recent retirement, he 
was Chief Forester of the United States. He 
served four decades as a Federal forester 
and for a time was a protege of Gifford Pin- 
chot himself, the founder of Government 
forestry in the United States. Now living 
in Portland, Oreg., the lean and rangy Watts 
bases his conclusions on a career spent in 
the long shadow of fir, pine, and spruce trees. 
This career started when he left Iowa State 
College with a degree in forestry in 1913. 

The ex-Chief of the United States Forest 
Service discerns other dangers in H. R. 4646. 
The bill stipulates that the lands given by 
the Government in lieu of acreage acquired 
for public purposes must be economically 
accessible for the processing operation to 
continue, 

“This can mean anything,” he warns. 
Any good timber west of the Cascade Range 
is accessible to any port in western Wash- 
ington. Any timber in the Willamette Val- 
ley is economically accessible to Portland 
sawmills. Thus timberland lost because of 
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a dam on the Clackamas River could be sub- 
stituted for by timber anywhere on the Wil- 
lamette National Forest.” 

Because of the ironclad provisions of the 
Elisworth-Cordon bill, the timber given in 
exchange under its terms would take prece- 
dence over mere contracts and written agree- 
ments. The Oregon community of Hood 
River relies on lumber cut selectively in the 
nearby Mount Hood National Forest. But 
what if a mill which had lost its lands to a 
Government agency thought that the trees 
of the Mount Hood Forest were economically 
accessible to its operation? ‘What, then, 
would become of the logging industry in 
Hood River? 

Watts also has pointed out that the Forest 
Service would lose control over its own acre- 
age, a trusteeship which has not been mate- 
rially violated in the Nation since the era 
of Teddy Roosevelt and his own Chief For- 
ester, Pinchot. “The Army engineers, for 
example, could pick out lands on a national 
forest to give in trade,” explains Watts, “and 
the Forest Service would have no interven- 
ing authority to say where, what lands, or 
how much value to place on them.“ 

ADDITIONAL SERIOUS OBJECTIONS 


Other sections of the Ellsworth-Cordon bill 
are particularly significant to men and 
women dedicated to the cause of conserva- 
tion, a cause now encountering its stormiest 
Passage since the year 1900. 

The I ge refers merely to similar and 
suitable federally owned lands, No lands are 
exempt. What if a lumber company hankers 
after the rain forests of the Olympie Na- 
tional Park or after the Ponderosa pine of 
Yellowstone or the Yosemite? 

Yet even if the national parks were 
eliminated, strong objections would- remain. 
The national forests constitute the greatest 
land legacy belonging to the American public. 
They cover 175,232,000 acres. Each year they 
provide recreation and inspiration for mil- 
lions of families. They stockade off such 
magnificent mountain ranges as the Cas- 
cades, Wallowas, Sierra Nevada, and the 
Sawtooths. They have stayed sufficiently 
cloaked in timber and vegetation to nurture 
the drinking supply of such great cities as 
Portland, Los Angeles, Phoenix, and Denver. 
This has happened because of the vigilant 
protection provided by the rangers and for- 
esters of the United State Forest Service. 

But H. R. 4646 would put fetters on these 
men in the carrying out of their protection 
duties, 

The bill allows the lumberman affected to 
elect as to the exchange of lands. Most of 
these lands inevitably would be on national 
forests, simply because national forests com- 
prise the vast bulk of the timber owned by 
the Federal Government. Yet, under the 
terms of H. R. 4646, the one agency which 
would have no direct voice in the choosing 
and cutting of its trees would be the United 
States Forest Service. If the Bureau of 
Reclamation drowned out a timber operator's 
grove, the Bureau and the operator would 
decide what national-forest acreage the 
operator should receive in exchange. 

If the Army Air Forces took the stumpage 
of a sawmill to make room for a strategic 
landing field, the Pentagon and the sawmill 
then might decide, for example, if a par- 
ticularly inviting stand of spruce on the 
Clearwater National Forest came under the 
general heading of similar and suitable fed- 
erally owned lands, economically accessible 
for the processing operation. 

If this proved to be the case, then the Air 
Forces and the sawmill could conclude an 
agreement to give the mill extensive acreage 
within the Clearwater National Forest. 
~ In all these negotiations the United States 
Forest Service would be as silent and help- 
less as a trussed fowl with a gag in its beak. 
The particular spruce forest involved might 

ard the watershed which was the birth- 

ace of a large city’s drinking supply. It 
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might be-the site of a Boy Scout camp or a 
recreational spot for Campfire Girls. It 
might be ribbed with choice fishing streams 
full of cutthroats and rainbows and steel- 
heads. It might be the spawning ground for 
Chinook salmon. It might be the home of 
such wildlife as elk, moose, mule deer and 
big- horn sheep. But the United States For- 
est Service would have to sit by indolently 
while the Pentagon and the timber operator 
decided the fate of the Clearwater National 
Forest—if H. R. 4646 becomes law. 

So many threats to the natural resources 
of the Western States have developed dur- 
ing the past 6 months that conservationists 
are hard put to pursue a hundred perilous 
ecents. For this reason the dangers inher- 
ent in the Ellsworth-Cordon bill have gone 
largely unnoticed, Most wildlife and out- 
door groups have been vigorously opposing 
the DEwart bill, which would give stockmen 
a virtual fee-simple ownership of public 
Tanges, where they now graze their cattle and 
sheep permissively. Yet, in some essentials, 
the Ellsworth-Cordon bill is equally as haz- 
ardous to the continuing protection of pub- 
lic lands. À 

If the policy of H. R. 4646 Is established 
with respect to timber, why should it not 
logically be extended to grazing tracts? In 
the past decade the Federal Government, 
especially the Armed Forces and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, has condemned thou- 
sands of acres belonging to ranchers. No 
tears need be shed, for these men have been 
amply compensated for the taking over of 
their property, But, under H. R. 4646, why 
not permit the stockmen to select lush 
meadows on the Tonto National Forest or 
the Modoc National Forest, in exchange for 
their acres acquired for governmental pur- 
poses? And what, then, would happen to 
scenic values and to watersheds and to 
campgrounds and summer homesites? 

The philosophy of the Ellsworth-Cordon 
bill is especially revealing. Occasionally, 
the construction of roads, bridges, and rail- 
roads in forest areas requires the taking over 
of summer cottages. To these cottages their 
owners attach a sentimental and nostalgic 
value. They may have been the scene of a 
wedding or honeymoon, Neither Senator 
Coapon nor Representative ELLSWORTH ever 
has remotely suggested that the Govern- 
ment should reimburse the owners of sum- 
mer homes “in kind.” This privilege is to 
be reserved exclusively for timber operators, 
who will have their pick of public lands that 
are “similar and suitable.” 

Only public opinion can defeat H. R. 4646 
in the next session of Congress. It is ironie 
that the administration promoting the bill 
issues frequent statements paying tribute to 
Theodore Roosevelt, the illustrious conser- 
vationist. This is substituting the word 
for the deed with a vengeance. 


Speaking of Partnerships, How About 
the One We Had? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
editorial from the Grange News, pub- 
lished by the Washington State Grange, 
of January 11, 1954; B 
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WHOSE RIVERS? 


The private power companies of the North- 
west (except Puget Power & Light) have 
openly joined forces to take over some of the 
region's most valuable power sites. They 
announced their intention Monday at a 
meeting of the so-called Northwest Power 


' Policy Committee, which they dominate by 


sheer force of numbers and political weight. 
They say they are pooling financial re- 
sources—no doubt with heavy tax subsidi- 
zation from Uncle Sam—to develop power 
sites on the main stream of the Columbia 
and its tributaries. Uncle Sam is expected to 
pick up the check for flood control, naviga- 
tion, reclamation or other features of these 
projects. The people will pay for the dams 
but the private utilities will own them. 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is the private 
power interpretation of President Elsen- 
hower'’s “power partnership“ policy. 

But in all the discussion, one outstanding 
fact seems to have been overlooked com- 
pletely: For many years the Pacific North- 
west has been creating new wealth and bet- 
ter living out of a genuine partnership in 
river development. Grand Coulee, Bonne- 
ville, Hungry Horse, Chief Joseph, McNary 
and other dams resulted from that partner- 
ship, along with the mighty Columbia Basin 
project. The Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion resulted from it, and the power from all 
of Uncle Sam's completed dams is supple- 
menting the supplies of both public and pri- 
vate power distributors. But where public 
agencies have lowered rates, private utilities 
have ralsed them because their stockholders’ 
interest is placed ahead of the public in- 
terest. 

Bonneville has earned astonishing finan- 
cial returns for the Government while sub- 
sidizing three-fourths of the cost of the Co- 
lumbia River irrigation out of power rev- 
enues. Bonneville also has enabled scores 
of locally owned, locally controlled public 
and cooperative agencies to get into business 
and channel the benefits of low-cost public 
power to their people and to new industries. 

So what is wrong with the existing partner- 
ship? Nothing, except that the national 
power trust—of which the Northwest utili- 
ties are an active part—has constantly ob- 
structed the Federal multipurpose program 
and slowed it down so that projects are far 
behind schedule and we face serious short- 
ages of power within the next 6 or 7 years. 

Is this a reason for scuttling the program 
which has been so highly beneficial and sub- 
stituting an endless debate about an illusory 
partnership which is almost surely fore- 
doomed to failure? 

In contrast with the original partnership 
concept established by Congress nearly a 
half century ago, the new policy has not 
started a single new project, multipurpose 
or otherwise. It has created nothing but 
talk—talk and confusion and delay. It has 
satisfied nothing but the ideological desires 
of the private power combine which, not con- 
tent with a bonanza of profits, wants to play 
whole hog or none. 

You can well imagine what will happen 
to the public Interest if these partners seize 
control of the region's great hydro resources 
and build their high tollgates between the 
people and their rivers. They will first try 
to destroy the Bonneville Administration or 
make it a tool to their designs. They will 
exert combined political pressure to estab- 
lish a complete monopoly of power supply 
and force the people to pay them excessive 
profits. 

This must not be. It has taken many 
years to bulld up the marvelous constructive 
force of public power in this region. Let us 
not stand idly by and permit it to be de- 
stroyed merely to satisfy the money-lust of 
misguided financial and management inter- 
ests which control most of the private power 
companies. 
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For Whom the Bell Tolls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very glad to bring to the attention of the 
House an excellent editorial which ap- 
peared in the Boston Herald of Friday, 
January 29, dealing with the President's 
proposal to extend coverage by volun- 
tary health plans. Iam certain that his 
recommendations are matters of deep 
and widespread interest among the peo- 
ple of this country. Certainly the rea- 
soned analysis of existing conditions and 
of the proposal itself contained in the 
editorial will be most helpful in working 
out the legislative details implementing 
that proposal. 

The editorial is as follows: 

For WHoM THE Bett Tots 


The President's proposal to extend cover- 
age by voluntary health plans through Gov- 
ernment guaranties gives particular perti- 
nence to an exciting report by the Health 
Information Foundation. 

The study shows that 58 percent of the 
population has some type of health insur- 
ance. And look at the speed with which 
health insurance has grown. In 1939, 5,609,- 
000 were covered. Today the figure is 89. 
500,000. This has been done in a capitalistic 
society by a capitalistic method. 

This has meant that 50 percent of the 
hospital costs incurred across the country 
were covered by hospital insurance, more 
than 81 billion in all. And 38 percent of 
surgical fees were covered. 

This has been progress—humane, inspir- 
Ing progress which would not have been 
thought possible 20 years ago. 

But the weakness of the voluntary hospi- 
tai plan is also revealed by the survey. It 
is the brutal fact that those who need it the 
most have it the least, 

Families who have an income of less than 
$3,000 a year have little coverage (41 percent 
have policies) compared to those who make 
more than $7,500 (80 percent have policies). 

There are other significant figures. The 
admission rate for persons with insurance 
was 13 per 100 and for those without insur- 
ance, 10 per 100. In surgical cases those with 
Insurance have a rate of 7 per 100, and those 
without have 4 operations per 100 persons. 
In other words, many who need care fust 
aren't getting it, presumably because they 
can't afford it. Care also drops way down in 
rural areas, 

The Eisenhower plan would extend volun- 
tary insurance coverage by making it pos- 
sible for the insurance companies to take 
a greater risk and thus extend their cover- 
age. This is a good step, allowing those who 
can afford it to pay for their own medical 
security through a private concern of their 
own choice. It allows them to pick the doc- 
tors and hospitals they want. It provides 
an important cushion against the constantly 
mounting medical expenses. 

There again the survey showed some alarm- 
ing facts. One million families had medical 
expenses totaling 50 to 100 percent of their 
income, and 500,000 families had expenses 
more than thelr income. Two and a half 
million other American families had medi- 
cal expenses running from 20 to 49 percent 
of their income. 

This does not mean that health insurance 
and the President’s plan to extend it are 
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bad. Voluntary health plans are an inspir- 
ing, democratic solution to a very difficult 
situation for the majority of the population. 
But there is still a large minority which need 
care and which for some reason, economic, 
geographic, physical, or age, cannot get it. 
They are also citizens, and some provision 
must be made for their care. We are our 
brother's keeper. 


New York State Legislative Program of the 
Affiliated Young Democrats, Inc., of 
New York for 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following pro- 
gram of the Affiliated Young Democrats, 
Inc., adopted at a State executive meet- 
ing held Wednesday evening, December 
9, 1953, at their headquarters, the Hotel 
Piccadilly, 227 West 45th Street, New 
York City. 

Harold R. Moskovit, State president of 
the Affiliated Young Democrats, presided 
at this legislative meeting. i 

The program follows: 

New YORK STATE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE 

AFFILIATED YOUNG DEMOCRATS, INC., or NEW 

Tonk ror 1954 0 


The New York State Legislature, which is 
about to convene for its 1954 session, faces 
Breat responsibilities, Legislation which has 

g been needed has continued to be 
neglected by the Republican legislature over 
a period of years. In addition to these 
Mounting tasks of a legislative character, a 
Series of scandals in the Republican State 
administration have been disclosed which 
demonstrate the need for a vigorous investi- 
gation of the regulation by the Dewey ad- 
ministration of harness-racing tracks; of the 

way authority; of the State liquor au- 
thority, and many other agencies of the 
State government. It is apparent from what 
thus far has been exposed that the State 
administration under Deweyism has deterio- 
rated and degencrated, that corruption has 
found its way to high levels of the State 
government, and that the interests of the 
People have been subordinated to the inter- 
ests of the favored few. 

Experience Rus demonstrated that we can- 
not expect the Republican governor, or the 
Republican majorities in the legislature, to 
initiate the legislation and the investiga- 
tions which are needed. Fortunately, Demo- 
cratic representation in the legislature, 
though a minority in both houses, can pro- 
Vide a strong, cohesive, and effective leader- 
Ship in meeting these goals. We will en- 
denvor with the assistance of the Democratic 
leadership in the Senate and in the assembly, 
the Democratic State chairman, and all 

ats, to focus public attention upon 
the issues in such a way that the Repub- 
lican governor and the Republican legisla- 
ture will be forced to bow to public opinion 
and to thie will of the people, and take action. 

We present here a legislative program 
which we are confident meets the needs and 
the desires of the people of our State. These 
measures we will endeavor to have enacted 
by the new legislature. 
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ELECTORAL REFORM 


For many years we have advocated elec- 
toral reform and a complete revision of the 
election law so that the people will have re- 
stored to them the power of choice which to- 
day rests in the hands of a small group of 
self-constituted and self-perpetuating in- 
dividuals. The legislature should restore 
democracy to New York State by the reform 
of the election law so as to provide: 

The nomination by primary elections of 
candidates for governor, United States Sen- 
ator, lieutenant governor, attorney general, 
and comptroller. We also favor repeal of 
the Dewey amendment to the State constitu- 
tion under which no vacancy in the office 
of lieutenant governor can be filled until the 
next election for governor. 

Presidential preferential primaries, so as 
to permit the people of the State in their 
party primaries to have the right to indicate 
their preference for presidential and vice 
presidential candidates, and to elect delegates 
committed to such candidates, 

Allocation of the State's votes in the elec- 
toral college between the different candidates 
for President and Vice President in direct 
proportion to those candidates’ respective 
shares of the popular vote, 

Direct election in the primaries of all 
party officials and district leaders, including 
State and county committeemen. 

Reduction of the number of members of 
county committees so that the county com- 
mittees can once again be effective working 
organizations, and restoration of power to 
the county committees to administer party 
affairs and policy. We do not believe that 
any single county committee shouid haye 
more members than the Congress of the 
United States. 

Elimination of the technicalities and ar- 
chaic provisions of the election law which 
make it difficult, if not impossible, to secure 
the nomination and election of independent 
candidates. 

Prohibition of the use of paper ballots in 
primary elections, and the use of voting ma- 


“chines instead. 


Permanent personal registration of voters 
throughout the State. 


REAPPORTIONMENT 


Our present congressional delegation in 
Washington was elected under the gerry- 
mandering ripper law enacted by a Repub- 
lican legislature. ‘This legislation cheated 
the Democratic and urban populations in 
the State and enriched the Republican Party 
with congresional seats to which they are 
not entitled. The law came not from the 
joint legislative committee, which never met, 
but from the Republican State committee 
to which the legislatures abdicated their pre- 
rogatives. This is a plece of the same cynical 
philosophy by which the legislature has con- 
sistently deprived metropolitan areas of their 
fair representation in the legislature itself. 
In the special legislative session just con- 
cluded, the Dewey-Wicks regime has sought 
to whittle down even further that repre- 
sentation, and has brazenly appropriated leg- 
islative seats which fairly and justly belong 
to the city of New York and to Albany 
County and has allocated them to safely 
Republican areas, 

We demand the enactment of new laws 
providing for fair and honest representation 
both in Congress and in the legislature, 
and which will also eliminate the gerry- 
mander in Brooklyn; return the Rockaways 
to the Queens congressional district to which 
they have traditionally belonged; reduce the 
unfair and unwarranted congressional rep- 
resentation given Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties; permit the city of Rochester to 
have its own congressional district, instead 
of the present gerrymander of the city be- 
tween two adjacent rural areas; give ade- 
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quate and fair congressional representation 

to the southern tier of counties; place rep- 

resentation in the senate and assembly upon 

a population basis; eliminate the gerry- 

mander of senatorial and assembly districts. 
RENT CONTROL 


Governor Dewey through the State rent 
commission has succeeded once again in 
having enacted a landlords’ rent law. This 
law has permitted an unconscionable in- 
crease in housing rentals, and has permitted 
the exploitation by landlords of their ten- 
ants in mean and unconscionable ways. We 
urge a rollback of the rent increases which 
have been allowed, and the reinstatement of 
fair and equitable rent control. We also 
urge once again laws regulating garage 
rentals, 

STATE UNIVERSITY 


We again urge the establishment of a leg- 
islative committee to evaluate the progress 
and accomplishments of the State University 
during the period since its establishment in 
1948. It is a keen disappointment to those 
of us who sponsored a State university that 
its establishment has not resulted in a sub- 
stantial increase in the higher education fa- 
cilities available to the young people of our 
State. The Dewey administration has 
sought to provide us with higher education 
on a bargain-basement basis. This has not 
been and cannot be successful. We need, as 
we needed in 1948, a real State University 
with its own campus, with its own schools 
of medicine and dentistry, with its own un- 
dergraduate colleges. The legislature should 
take steps to see that we have a real State 
University and not a paper one, 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

In terms of per capita expenditure and 
facilities available, New York State still 
ranks far below its proper place in the field 
of education, Our cities lack adequate and 
modern public schools, and existing schools 
are in too many cases overcrowded and obso- 
lete. The salaries paid to teachers in our 
public schools are far below what is needed 
to permit them to maintain a decent stand- 
ard of living. A broad program of legisla- 
tion should be adopted to give all communi- 
ties in the State adequate and modern 
schools, and to insure a fair standard of liy- 
ing for our teachers. Additional State funds 
should be made available for this purpose. 
The incoming legislature should remain in 
session until such a program has been 
adopted. 

Legislation should also be enacted provid- 
ing for the direct election by the people of 
boards of education and school boards. 

BOARD OF REGENTS 

The present method of electing the regents 
of the University of the State of New York is 
unfair and unrepresentative, and should be 
changed. Those in charge of the educational . 
system of the State should be selected on 
a nonpolitical basis, and with a view to giv- ` 
ing representation to all sections and groups 
of the State. 

MOTORISTS 


We demand that the legislature appro- 
priate to the highways of the State the funds 
collected in gasoline taxes and motor-vehicle 
licenses. We urge that the legislature enact 
a law requiring annual safety inspections of 
all motor vehicles by State agencies, and re- 
quiring annual examinations of all automo- 
bile drivers. We further demand that in- 
dustrial users of gasoline be subjected to the 
same gasoline tax as motorists, and that the 
automobile use tax imposed by the city of 
New York ta repealed. We favor permitting 
the city of New York to retain the right to 
enact its own laws with respect to traffic, free 
from the control of a uniform statewide 
traffic law. 
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INCREASED AID TO MUNICIPALITIES 


The legislature should enact laws giving 
a fair share of the taxes collected by the 
State paid by the residents of the city of 
New York and other municipalities to those 
cities, The legislature should repeal the 
authority given to the city of New York to 
levy increased sales taxes. The legislature 
should impose no mandatory expenditures 
upon the city of New York without providing 
the revenues for the payment of such man- 
datory expenditures. 

EIGHTEEN-YEAR VOTE 

Military activities in Korea, together with 
our present draft laws and the proposed uni- 
versal military training program, ironically 
underscore the fact that the 18-year-old is 
old enough to fight, but not old enough to 
vote. We believe that a young man old 
enough to don his country's uniform and 
serve her in battle in old enough to vote. We 
again urge that New York follow the lead 
of Georgia and enact legislation conferring 
the right to vote at 18. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Once again we urge that the benefits of 
the unemployment insurance law be ex- 
tended to classes not now covered by it, and 
should also be made available to the sick. 


RECOGNITION OF WOMEN VOTERS 


Although they constitute more than half 
ot the electorate, few women occupy major 
State, city, or county public offices. We ad- 
vocate the nomination, election, and ap- 
pointment of qualified women to a fair share 
of city, State, and county offices, and we 
call upon Democratic leaders in the State 
to give such representation to qualified 
women wherever possible. 


LITTLE HOOVER COMMISSION 


We recommend the establishment of a 
State commission, to be patterned after the 
Federal Hoover Commission, to increase the 
effectiveness of State agencies and depart- 
ments. We believe this to be particularly 
urgent at this time, in view of the imminence 
of a constitutional convention. We believe 
that such a constitutional convention should 
be held to eliminate many existing inequities 
in our State laws, and that all possible pre- 
liminary studies should be undertaken so 
as to make them available for the use of the 
convention. 

REFUSAL TO WAIVE IMMUNITY 

We urge that the present laws which pro- 
vide that a Government official or employee 
who refuses to testify on the grounds that 
his testimony will incriminate him shall 
thereafter be barred from public employment 
shall be extended to retired Government of- 
ficials or employees, and that the pension 
rights of all such retired Government officials 
or employees shall terminate upon such re- 
Tusal to testify. We further urge that any 
official of any political party who refuses to 
testify on such grounds shall thereafter be 
barred from holding office in a political party, 
and shall thereafter also be barred from pub- 
lic employment, 

COMMUNISM 

We abhor communism in all its manifes- 
tations, and we urge again that all steps be 
taken by the legislature necessary to root 
it out and expel it from our State. We are 
opposed to the employment of Communists 
in our national, State, or local governments. 
The danger to our democratic way of life 
does not come only from abroad. There are 
some misguided citizens and resident aliens 
who call themselves Americans who have 
lent themselves and their energies to foreign 
doctrine and to foreign aggressors who seek 
to stamp out democracy in our country. We 
cannot afford to have an American Gottwald 
or an American Quisling, and we must take 
all steps that our Constitution permits to 
make sure that we do not have one. At the 
same time, we must apply traditional Amer- 
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ican methods in ferreting out and removing 
such persons. It is clear to us that the 
members, both open and concealed, of the 
American Communist Party are, in fact, the 
willing agents of a foreign government com- 
mitted to interfere with and disrupt our do- 
mestic affairs. We must deal with them as 
such, 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

Once again we endorse the program for 
the St. Lawrence seaway, and full develop- 
ment by New York State under public own- 
ership of the water power facilities thereby 
provided. Such action has become even 
more imperative by reason of the develop- 
ment of the ore beds of Labrador and Quebec. 
In connection therewith we also favor the 
preservation and development of the scenic 
beauty of Niagara Falls. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 


Continued emphasis must be put upon the 
elimination of the inadequacies of our public 
health system, and new public hospitals 
throughout the State should be completed 
and constructed. There should be a full in- 
vestigation of the sordid and unsatisfactory 
conditions that exist in the State mental 
hospitals. 

PUBLIC HOUSING 

Our program of public housing should be 
accelerated and projects brought to comple- 
tion so that the existing shortage of homes 
can be remedied, and so that no veteran of 
Korea will come home to find that it is as 
difficult to find a home as it has been for the 
veterans of World War II. 

PRACTICE OF ELECTROLYSIS 

We recommend the enactment of a law pro- 
viding for the examining, licensing. and 
regulation of persons engaged in the practice 
of electrolysis. 

PRACTICE OP PSYCHOANALYSIS AND PSYCHOLOGY 

We recommend the enactment of a law pro- 
providing for the equitable examining, li- 
censing, and regulation of persons engaged 
in the practice of psychoanalysis and psy- 
chology. 

SECURITIES DEALERS 

It is ironical that although our laws pro- 

vide that barbers, plumbers, lawyers, doctors, 


teachers, real-estate brokers, and insurance. 


brokers must take examinations and demon- 
strate thelr qualifications before they can 
commence the practice of their professions, 
no similar laws apply to persons handling 
other persons’ money as securities dealers 
and brokers, and as securities analysts. We 
do not believe that the mere possession of the 
funds necessary to purchase a seat on the 
New York Stock Exchange or the American 
Stock Exchange should qualify a person to 
engage in the securities business. We sup- 
port the enactment of a State law providing 
for the licensing, by a system of examination, 
of all persons engaging in the securities 
business in this State. 

STATE HOUSING AND BUILDING COMMISSION 

We urge the legislature to enact a law 
creating a State housing and building com- 
mission, by combining the joint legislative 
committee on housing and multiple dwellings 
with the State building code commission; 
such action should alleviate duplication, re- 
duce cost of promulgation, simplify inter- 
pretation, and clarify enforcement of the 
housing and building construction laws. 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


We urge the appropriation of adequate 
funds for the development of a civilian de- 
fense system in this State. 

. FAMILY COURT 

Our court structure is woefully inadequate 
in matters dealing with the family. The 
domestic relations court handles domestic 
relations in name only; in fact, its jurisdic- 
tion is limited to the granting of support of 
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a wife, and to children's court matters. The 
supreme court has sole jurisdiction in di- 
vorce, annulment, and separation, and has 
not adequate facilities to exercise properly 
such jurisdiction. The surrogate’s court 
has jurisdiction of adoptions, and paternity 
cases, which come within the province of the 
court of special sessions. Other cases in- 
volving the family are assigned under exist- 
ing law to still other courts which are ill- 
suited to handle them. We urge the crea- 
tion of a new family court, encompassing 
within its jurisdiction all matters relating 
to the family (including divorce, annulment, 
separation, adoption, support, Juvenile de- 
linquency, paternity cases, and youthful of- 
fender cases), and having adequate facilities 
for the proper exercise of its jurisdiction, 
WOMEN’S COURT 

Our present laws and procedures dealing 
with women arrested on charges of prostitu- 
tion are inhuman, barbaric, and archaic. 
They should be revised to place the emphasis 
upon rehabilitation rather than punishment. 
Study of this problem, and its medical and 
social aspects, should be high on the legis- 
lature’s agenda. 

HOME RULE 

The constant efforts by the Republican 
governor and the Republican legislature to 
govern the city of New York from Albany, 
and its consequent harm upon the affairs of 
the city, must cease. The city of New York 
should be given the home rule to which it 
is entitled by the home-rule law. 

LIVE-INSURANCE COMPANIES 

We favor the amendment of the insurance 
law to provide for a more democratic selec- 
tion of the officers and directors of insurance 
companies. Strong efforts should be made 
to eliminate nepotism in life-insurance com- 
panies, Legislation should be enacted to 
prevent officials and employees of the State 
insurance department from exploiting their 
regulatory authority in such an manner as 
to assure themselves of positions with regu- 
lated companies. It should be prohibited 
for an official or employee of the State insur- 
ance department to have any connection with 
an insurance company or firm either during 
his tenure, or for 5 years after the termina- 
tion of it. 

LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS 

We uge that a printed record and journal 
be published and made available to the pub- 
lic of all of the proceedings of the legisla- 
ture, so that the people may be fully in- 
formed of what goes on in Albany. We also 
urge that the legislature remain in session 
until its tasks are completed. 

SWITCH-BLADE KNIVES 

We urge the enactment of a law outlawing 

switch-blade knives in this State. 


Investigation of Monopoly Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. O'BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the following 
resolution adopted by the Michigan CIO 
Council executive board on January 23, 
1954: 

Whereas the recent increase in the price of 
coffee points up the danger of cartel and 
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monopoly control of the necessities of life; 
and 

Whereas the prices of other necessities 
have been maintained or increased despite 
the fact that the amount pald to the farm- 
ers has decreased to a point below the cost 
of production; and 

Whereas consumer demand Is decreasing 
due to unemployment and shorter work- 
weeks but the yaunted law of supply and 
demand is failing to break the monopoly 
controlled price level; and 

Whereas the present Republican Congress 
has refused to appropriate money to study 
why the farmer gets less for his products al- 
though the consumer still pays high prices; 
and 


Whereas the present Republican Congress 


is investigation-happy in its attempts to 
Smear labor and liberals but has refused 
to investigate monopoly prices; and 

Whereas individuals and organizations are 
Presently advocating a boycott against cof- 
lee: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this conference go on rec- 
Ord asking that all forms of monopoly con- 
trol of the necessities of life be investigated 
and strong measures adopted to put a stop 
to such control; and be it further 

Resolved, That the conference call on the 
Attorney General of the United States to in- 
vestigate the monopolies for violation of the 
Sherman antitrust laws and other Federal 
laws; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
Sent to the Congressmen and Senators from 
Michigan, the President of the United States, 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
and the national CIO, 


A Case for Protection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 = 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, soon 
One of the major legislative problems 
facing us in the House will be the matter 
of tariffs. It is true this is not a new 
question but certainly each time it comes 
before Congress it becomes more and 
More complicated. Many factors are re- 
Sponsible for this, such as changing 
World conditions, and so forth, 

There are a number of very important 
Phases of the current proposals which we 
Must weigh carefully in the balance of 
what is good for our Nation and what is 
good for our friends of other nations. 
We are told trade is a two-way street but 
We may appropriately ask whether the 
Products of American labor produced 
with its present standard of living will 
Continue to flow down that street into 
the world markets when we throw our 
Sates open to the products of low-wage 
Countries. Will those low-wage coun- 
tries trade here, after selling us their 
Products, or will they spend their money 
for low-priced products of other low- 
Waze countries? No one can guarantee 

e answer. We can only speculate. 

One of the finest cases for protection I 
have read has been prepared by Mr. Cal- 
vin A. Campbell, general counsel of the 
Dow Chemical Co. His statement ap- 
peared in the New York World Telegram 
and Sun of Tuesday, January 5, 1954, 
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and I submit it for the solemn thinking 
of my colleagues. It follows: 
CASE FOR PROTECTION 
(By Calvin A. Campbell) 

The question of United States foreign trade 
policy is as complex and obscure a subject as 
we may see in our time. When we consider 
the abolition of American tariffs, whether by 
a series of gradual reductions or by one fell 
swoop, we are looking at something the re- 
sult of which we are powerless to gauge with 
any degree of accuracy. We can only lay 
certain presumable or potential results on 
the scales and see whether the balance 
swings toward advantage or disadvantage. 
Certain facts, however, are generally recog- 
nized by all parties. 

1. The United States, while unusually self- 
sufficient, must of necessity have some degree 
of international trade. 

2. We have good reason to be concerned 
about the economic health and the military 
potency of friendly nations. 

3. We should like our foreign friends to 
have standards of living more comparable 
to our own. 


IT'S A SPECULATION 


From here on we enter the realm of specu- 
lation, and it is acutely important that we 
ask: Will tariff abolition really accomplish 
our international objectives, and what price 
are we proposing to pay In the attempt? 

The theory of free trade is most intriguing. 
It says, in effect, let each do that job for 
which he is best suited and we shall all be 
better off for the trading of our skills. It is 
contended, for example, that the American 
worker's standard of living will be increased 
if he can buy a cheaper foreign watch or suit 
of clothes. Obviously, however, this holds 
true only if that American worker can main- 
tain his present dollar income. If foreign 
competition directly or indirectly displaces 
him in his job, or brings about a decline in 
his earnings, then his net advantage is 
negative. 

Nonetheless, this broad trading of skills 
has astrong appeal. It is very much the sort 
of thing we have done within our own bor- 
ders. But we have done it under approxi- 
mately uniform laws, working conditions, 
and business responsibilities, 

When we try to apply this on a global basis, 
however, we find a wide variation in laws, 
working conditions, and business responsibil- 
ities. 

Until the nations of the world can achieve 
more stable and exchangeable currencies, and 
can agree upon a common set of ground 
rules, the theory of free trade remains un- 
workable from a practical standpoint. 

AIDS ONE-WAY FLOW 


Meanwhile the abolition of United States 
tariffs would seem an all but impotent step 
against the multiplicity of obstacles to the 
truly free flow of multilateral commerce. It 
would open our large high-income market to 
goods produced by lower paid labor, but all 
we are offered in return is the hope of de- 
veloping thelr low-income markets. It is 
one thing to sell a $45 foreign bicycle to an 
American worker earning $80 or $100 a week, 
but quite another to sell a $45 American 
product to a foreign worker earning perhaps 
$25 a week. Unfortunately in most foreign 
countries additional profits tend to flow to 
the owners rather than being shared with the 
workers, 

So while tariff abolition would undoubt- 
edly stimulate the flow of goods in one di- 
rection there is grave doubt whether it would 
stimulate it in the other. We can presume 
that other nations will buy from the cheap- 
est sources, and in many lines we would cer- 
tainly not represent that cheapest source. 
We would find some American goods unable 
to compete at home and others unable to 
find markets abroad. Instead of boosting 
the foreign worker's standard of living up 
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toward ours it is more likely that we shall 
lower our own by forcing people to compete 
with foreign wages. 

However, we have been sold on the idea 
that we must assist foreign nations, and the 
hard-put American taxpayer is offered the 
slogan, “Trade, not aid.“ imported from Eng- 
land, as a hope for tax reduction. It should 
be noted that our commercial exports and 
imports are now in approximate balance and 
that our present aid is almost entirely 
military. 

One thing Is certain—if we want a billion 
dollars“ worth of military preparedness in 
some foreign country, the only way we can 
be sure of getting it is to put it over there. 


CAN'T DO THE JOB 


So tariff gbolition by the United States 
appears completely incapable of accomplish- 
ing any of our international objectives— 
military potency, better foreign living stand- 
artis or a truly free flow of trade. 

Meanwhile, what of the price? We are so 
proud of our productive efficiency that some 
people complacently assume it is invulner- 
able. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Any product is almost entirely 
labor—labor to extract and convert a na- 
tural resource into a usable material, labor 
to convert the material into the product 
using tools and buildings that have also 
been built by labor, and, finally, labor to 
transport the product to the market place. 

When we go into direct and open compe- 
tition with labor receiving one-fifth to one- 
fourth our wages we will have to be 4 or 5 
times as productive to hold up. With few 
exceptions to the contrary, we just aren't 
that good. The alternative is to reduce our 
own wage levels, and that in itself is a pretty 
high price to pay for good intentions. 

MAY MEAN SLOW DEATH 


Of course it is contended that if tariffs 
are reduced gradually it will permit affected 
industries to adjust themselves and thereby 
avoid injury to the overall economy. Per- 
haps this is a possibility. Perhaps, on the 
other hand, it is death by inches. And an 
industry which is being squeezed to death 
slowly can hardly be other than a drag upon 
the economy. 

There’s another price factor—the weaken- 
ing of our industrial defense potential. A 
plant in mothballs has only a fraction of 
the military potency of a plant that is in 
operation, and it is downright impossible to 
mothball skills and brains and working 
forces. The weakening of our remarkably 
diversified and self-sufficient economy would 
be the most fabulous gift we could present 
to our enemies. 

There is no question that the position of 
this Nation imposes upon it heavy respon- 
sibilities for leadership among the countries 
of the free world. There is a difference, 
however, between prudent leadership and 
the needless acceptance of risk. Those who 
would abolish American tariffs are asking 
us to pay a tremendous price for a most 
questionable piece of merchandise. 
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